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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

This seventeenth volume of a Re-issue of the DICTIONARY 
OF National Biography comprises the forty-ninth, fiftieth 
and fifty-first volumes of the original edition, viz.. Volume 
XLIX (Robinson- Russell) published in January 1897 ; Volume 
L (Russen-Scobell) published in April 1897 ; Volume LI 
(Scoffin-Sheares) published in July 1897. Errors have as 
far as possible been corrected, and some of the bibliographies 
have bean revised, but otherwise the text remains unaltered. 

Three supplementary volumes, published in the autumn 
of 1901, and now forming the XXIInd and last volume of this 
Re-issue, supply (with a few accidental omissions) memoirs 
of persons who died while the original volumes were in 
course of quarterly publication. The death of Queen Victoria 
(22nd January 1901) forms the limit of the undertaldng. 

*,• The Index and Epitome of the Dictionary, which is pub- 
lished in a separate volume, gives, with full cross-references, an 
alphabetical list of all memoirs in both the Dictionary ( 1835 - 1900 ) and 
the Supplement to the Dictionary ( 1901 ). 
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Robinson i Robinson 

BiOSINSON, ANASTASIA, afterwards mmio,'ancl thenceforth, for neatly ten years, 
CouKiFBS oFFEXUBFOBOTtaR (£1765), singer, she reigned as prims donna, with a salary of 
was eldest daughter of Thomas Eobineon, 1,0001, besides beneEts and presents worth 
portrait-paiiitei\ who was descended from a nearly as much, Burney thinks that Handel 
good family in Leioeatorshiro. According to did not plaoemuoh trust in her voice. Butin 
Lord Oxford (Harl. MU. 7084, f. 44), her 1717, at Miss Robinson’s benefit, Handel in- 
mother was a member of the Eoman catholio troduced an additional scene into ‘Amadigi’ 
family of Lane which sheltered Charles 11 (jEfist.o/HftMta,iv,267,276,S88). Among her 
(Bosco/jel Traata, ed, J. Hughes, p. 381)} but, admirers was General llamilton, who was re- 
according to other accounts. Miss Lane was jeotedin spile ofherfathei'’Badvice. Bnt,sfter 
Thomas Eobinaon'a second wife and Ana- a long period of uncertain attentions, Miss 
stasia Robinson’s stopmother. Bobinson accepted the advances of LordFeter- 

Thomas Ilobinson went to Italy to stu^ borough[BeeMoBDiUHT,OHiBi.HB], then about 
soon after bis marriage, and be become pros- sixty years of age. Peterborough was finally 
oient ia both the language and music of the conquered by seeing the lady as Grlselda in 
country. Ills eldest daughter, Anastasia, who Bnonoucini’s opera in the spring of 1722. 
waeborninltaly,davolopedanoxcellentvoice Soon afterwards they were secreuy married, 
andshowed aloveformueic. Her father taught though, asthemarriagewasnotaolmowledged 
her Italian, and on hie return to England eent for thirteen years, many doubled whether it 
her to Dr, Croft for leeeons in singing. When had beon celebrated. We are told, however, 
anafFectionofthoeyeresultedinblinweBStEo- tbatLadyOxfordwaspresentatl^ecereinony, 
hinsonwae compelled to utilise his daughter's and that that lady and her daughter, the 
talents, and she forthwith adopted singing as Duchess of Porilaiid, besides many otbem, 
a profession. Pursuing her studies under the visited Anastasia, In J nly 1722 Mrs. Delany 
Italian singing^uaslcr Saudoni and an. opera- wrote regretting the absence of ‘ Mrs. Ho W- 
singercallcd the Baroness, AnoslasiaEobiu- Bon’fromawateT-paity,which'olherwisebad 
son first appeared at concerts in York Build- beenperfeot.’ In September 1728 Arbnthnot 
ings and elsewhere in London, accompanying dined and supped with Peterborough and 
herself on the harpsichord. Hervoico,origi- *the Mrs. Robinsons’ (Anastasia and her 
nallyasopninOfSauktoacontraltoafter anUl- sisters). After Thomas Robinson's death 
nees, and its charm, together with the singer’s about 1722, Peterborough took a house for 
good character and eweetnees of disposition, the ladies near his own villa at Parson’s 
madeherafavourite. Herfathor took a house Green. Hawkins and Burney differ as to 
in Golden Square, whereweokly concerts and whether Peterborough and Miss Robinson 
assemblies attracted fasbionable society. lived under the same roof before 1784 ; Bur- 
Miss Robinson soon transferred her atten- ney, who is the more trustworthy, says she 
tions to the stage, where she first appeared, did not. At Parson's Gh'sen Miss Eohinson 
27 Jan. 1714, in the opera of ‘Greao’ (of. held a sort of musical academy, where Buo- 
Sxbblb’b ' Lover,’ no. 7 ; Johitbob's Lim, ed. noncini and others otten performed. She was 
Cunningham, ii. 186). In her second per- grateful to Buononeini, who had written 
formance she took the part of lamina in'Ar- songs suited to her voice, and she obtained 
voi. ■» 
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for Mm a pension of 300/. from tlie Duchess 
of Marlborough, besides places for his friend 
Maurice Greene [q. v.] 

Xiady Peterborough, to call her by the 
name she ultimately bore, contumed on the 
stage until June 1?2J, not before she had 
been siipplonted as ‘ diva ’ by Ouszoni and 
others. Early in this year being insulted by 
Senesino, a singer lyitb whom die acted, she 
appealed to Lord Peterborough, who at once 
caned the Italian, and oonipelled him, as 
Lady Mary "Wortley Montagu says, ‘to 
confess upon his knees that Anastasia lyas a 
nonpareil of yirtue and beauty.' Lord Stan- 
hope, after-wards Earl of Chesterfield, linying 
Mked on Senesino’s side, was challenged by 
Peterborougb, and the town was in gi'fiat 
excitement oyer the matter ; but the duel 
was preyented by the authorities. The lady’s 
reputation wns thus cleared, and at the 
same time it was rexiorted that Peterborough 
allowed her lOO/. a month, ' Could it have 
been believed,’ comments Lady M. "W. Mon- 
tagu, ' that JiLs. Robinson is at the same time 
a prude and a kept mistress ’ (^Letters, ed. 

Thomas, i. ■175-6J. An ' Epistle from S o 

to A aB n ’ was advertised on 37 Feb. 

1734, and Aaron IliU. wrote an ‘ Answer to 
a scurrilous, obscene Poem, entitled " An 
Epbtle from Mrs. Bobmson to Senesino.” ’ 

In 1731 Peterborough alluded, in a letter 
to Pope, to the religious observances of ‘ the 
farmeress at Beyis,’ Peterborough’s pleasant 
cottage near Southampton; and next year 
he was nursed through a serious illness by 
his wife, whom he at last permitted to wear 
a wedding-ring. In 1734 Pope -was visiting 
at Bevia Mount, and sent 'my lord’s and 
Mrs. Robinson's ’ service to Cnryll. Aa early 
as 1731 Pope, writing to Peterborough, called 

Anastasia' Lady P ,’ At length, in 1735, 

Peterborough ackno-wledged his wife, a duty 
whichhad been urged upon him by Dr. Alured 
Clarke j]q. y.] His friends were called to- 
gether m rooms oeeupied by his niece’s hus- 
band, Stephen Poyntz [q. v.], in St. Jnmos’s 
Palace, and there, -without forewarning his 
svife, he described the -virtues of a lady -who 
had been bis companion and coiufortei- insick- 
ness and health for many years, and to whom 
he was indebtedfor all the happiness of his life. 
But he owned with grief that through vouity 
he had never acknowledged her as his wife. 
Lady Peterborough was then presented to her 
husband’s relatives, and was carried away in 
a fainting condition. The clergyman who had 
performed the original ceremony being dead, 
Peterborough was again married to Anasta- 
sia at Bristol, in order to secure her rights 
beyond question (Pope to Martha Blount, 
35 Aug. lySSl. At Bath Peterborough 


I made known that Anastasia wns his wife by 
calling at an assembly for Lady Peter- 
borough’s carriage. 

Peterborough was now suffering from the 
stone, and, though he roolised that bo was 
dying, he set out with his wife to Portugnl. 
After his death at Lisbon in October 17SB, 
his body was brought badt by Ms widow, 
who afterwards burned the monusoript me- 
moira which ha had left bohiiul him, Lady 
Peterborough eurvivod her imsband nearly 
twenty years, living generally at Bevia 
Mount, which she held in jointure {Sari, 
MS. f. 4.4). She visited few persons, 
except the Duchess of Portland at Bol- 
strodc. She died in April 1755, and -was 
buried at Bath Abbey on 1 May ( Geneahmt, 
new ser. vi. 08). By her will, made 4 Jan, 
1765, she left legacies to her sister, BlUa- 
beth Bowles, bor niece, Elizabeth Leslie, 
her nephew. Dr, Arbuthnol, and otliets 
(P. 0. C, 174 Glozior). 

The high esteem in which Lady Potsz. 
borough wan hold is sho-wn by the fact that 
Peterborough’s grandson and sucoossor in 
the peerage named his dauglitor after her; 
and the Duohess of Portland wroto of hotss 
‘ a very dear -friend,’ and said that she -wss 
' one of the most virtuous and best of women, 
but novor verybondsoini',’ Tlioiigli mil urnlly 
cheerful, she was of a shy dlspoait Lon ; yet, 
owing to her good address, slio always ap- 
peared to be tbo equal of porsons of the 
liighest rank, Mrs, Dolany said sho was of 
middling height, not handsome, but of e 
pleasing, modest couiiloiianro, with Inrgo 
blue eyes, 

Fabor issued a mezzotint, oiigruviiig, after 
a painting by Bunk, in 1737, in which lidp 
Peterborough is shown playing on a harpsi- 
chord. This I'ligraving is ruproiliu'ud in Colo- 
nal Russell’s ‘ Earl of ri'ti'i'Bm'ough.' An en- 
graving of the head, by 0. Grigiiion, after 
Bank, is in Sir John Iliiwltins's ‘ History of 
Music.’ 

Lady Poterborough had two yoimger sis- 
ters. The one, Elizivbulh, -was doslgnoil for 
a miniature-paint or, but turiiod to singing. 
Owing to borbaslifulnosM, however, she never 
porformod in piiblin, and sho iiltiiualoly mnr- 
riod a Colonel Rowhis. The tithor, Mn^ 
garet, ‘ a very pretty, nccoi»x>lish()tl woman,' 
according to Mrs. Hehiny, was only a liali- 
siater. Sho married, in Ifobriiary 1738 (Qay 
to Swift, 16 Fob.]J, Dr. Arhntliiiot’s brother, 
George, of whom* Pope sxinku highly. She 
died 111 iSepI ember 1729, leaving one eon, 
John, who was the falhi'r of Biahop Alex- 
ander Arbutlmot, ,'3iv Oharles Arbuthnot, 
bart., General Sir Iloboit Arbutlmot, and 
General Sir Thomas Arbulhuol, hiurt. 
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[The persoaal accoant of Lail]' Peterhorough 
in Bnrney’s Histoi^ of Jlusio (iv 245-97) is 
based on recollections of ^rn. Behuiy ; that in 
Sir John Hawkin&’s HUtory of Music (1953, ii. 
870-3) on information irozn the Dowager 
Duchess of Portland. OtUei' sources of informa- 
tion are the Li via of Lord Peterborough by 
Colonel BiUbsoll) 1887, !!• 238-18, 3 1 1, 327-9, 
and Mr. W. Stabbing, 1890 ; Pope’s Works, ad. 
Elwin and Uonrthnpe, vi. 351, vii, 113, 475, 
485, viii. 312-13, iz. 41, 298, 318, 451, x. 1.85- 
194 ; Aitken’s Life of Arbuthnot, 1892, pp. 104, 
120, 128, 152-3.] a. A. A. 

KOBINSOlir, ANTHONY (1762-1837), 
Unitarian, svas born in January 1762 at Kirk- 
land, near Wigton in Cumberland, vrliere bis 
father possessed some property. He -ivas 
educated at art academy^ belonging to the 

E articular baptists at Bristol — Robert Hall 
q. T.] was a fellow student — and subse- 
quently became pastor of a baptist church at 
Fairford in Gloucestershire. Thence ha re- 
moved to the general baptists' church in 
■Worship Street, London, hut gave up the 
charge about 1790 on succeeding to his 
father's estate, and retired to the country. 
In 1798 he returned to London, and entered 
into business as a sugar-refiner, acquiring a 
oonsiderable fortune. He made the acquain- 
tance of PriestlOT, and, through Priestley's 
friend Butt, of Henry Crebb iMbinson [q.v.l 
The latter, who was no relative, declared 
Anthony’s powers of conversation to be 
greater than those of any others of his ac- 
quaintance. Crabb Rohinsoii introduced him 
to the Lambs and William Hazlitt. He 
died in Hatton Garden on 20 Jan. 1827, aged 
66, and was hurled ia the Worship Street 
baptist churchyard. His widow then re- 
moved to Kndeld, where ehe lived opposite 
the Lambs. His son Anthony, who disap- 
peared in 1827, was a reputed victim of 
Burke and Hare. 

Robinson wrote; 1. 'A Short History 
of the Ferseoulion of Christiana by Jews, 
Heathens, and Christians,’ Carlisle, 1793, 
8vo. 2. ' A 'View of the Causes and Conse- 
quences of Bnglish Wars,’ London, 1798, 
8vo, dedicated to William Morgan (1760- 
18S3) [q. V.]; in ibis work Robinson en- 
deavoured to show that all English wars 
had proved injurious to tho people; he vehe- 
menuy attacked Pitt for demaring war with 
France, for which the * British Critic ’ de- 
nounced him os a Jacobin. 8. ‘An Examina- 
tion of a Sermon preached at Cambridge by 
Robert Hall on Modern Infideli^,’ Liondou, 
1800, Svo ; a vigoroue attack on Hall, which 
the ‘ British Critic ’ termed a ‘ senseless and 
shameless pamphlet.’ Robinson was also a 
frequent contriWtor to the ‘ Analytical Re- 


view,' ‘Monthly Magazine,’ and ‘Monthly 
Repository,' to the last of which he sent an 
account of Priestley (xvii. 169 et seq.), which 
was used hy Rutt in bis ‘ Life of Priestley.’ 

A contemporary, Anthony Robinson, a sur- 
geon of Sunderland, went to Jamaica and 
made manuscript collections on the Dora of 
the island, which were used by John Lunan 
in his ‘Ilortua Jamaicensia,’ 1814, 8vo, 2 vols. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Gent. Hug 1837, 
i. 187; Biogr. Diet, of Li-ring Authors, 1816; 
Butt’s Life of Priestley, i. 33, li. 533 ; Monthly 
Heview.xi. 146, xxviii. 231, xxxii, 446 ; British 
Critic, xiii, 303, xvi. 213 ; Orsbb Bobinson's 
Diary, passim; Monthly Bepository, 1827, p. 
293.] A. F. P. 

ROBINSON, BENJAMIN (1606-1724), 
presbylerian minister, bom at Derby in 1666, 
was a pupil of Samuel Ogden (1626 P-1697) 
fq. V.], and wae educated for the miuietry 
by John Woodhouse [q. v.] at Sheriff hales, 
Shropshire. He began life as chaplom and 
tutor in. the fkmily of Sir John Gell at Hop- 
ton, Derbyshh'e, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Richard Baxter. He was sub- 
sequently chaplain at Normauton to Samuel 
Saunders, upon whose death he married and 
settled as presbyteriau minister of i^ndetn, 
Der^ehire, being ordained on 10 Oct. 1688. 
In 1693 he opened a school at Findern, and 
for 80 doing was cited into the bishop’s court. 
Knowing’WDliam Lloyd (1627-1717) [q. v.], 
then bishop of Coventry and Lichuud, he 
went to remonstrate with him. Lloyd stayed 
the prosecution, and discussed nonconformity 
with Robinson till two o’clock in the morn- 
ing; they afterwards corresponded. John 
lIowe[q.y.] recommended him to a congrega- 
tion at Hungeiford, Berkshire, to which he 
removed from Findern in 1603. Hare also, in 
1696, he set up a school which developed into 
on academy for trainum ministers ; students 
were sent to him by the presbyterian fund. 
Gilbert Burnet fq- v.], bishop of Salisbury, 
being at Hungeviord on a visitation, sent for 
Bobinsou, who defended hisoourse and gained 
Burnet’s friendship. Subsequently he and 
Edmund Oalamy [q. v.] had several interviews 
with Burnet in 1702, when nonconformist 
matters were before parliament. 

In 1700 he succeeded Woodhouse, his 
former tutor, as presbyterian minister at 
Little St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street. Here 
he enjoyed great popularity as a preacher, 
having much uatural eloquence, and a gift 
of rapid oom-poaitiou with a strong pen. In 
1706 he succeeded George Hammond as one 
of the Salters' Hall lecturers, and mads this 
his first business when declining health com- 
pelled him to limit his work. He -was assisted 

B 2 
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at Little St. Helen’s by Harman Hood, and, 
from 1721, by Edward Godwin, grandfather 
of ■William Godwin the elder [q. v.] He 
■was an original trustee (1715) of the foun- 
dations of Daniel Williams fq. vj At the 
Salters’ Hall conferences of 1719 [see Bbad- 
BtTBT, Thomas], Eobinson was a prominent 
ndyocate of subscription, and in the pamphlet 
war which succeeded he was an able exponent 
of the scriptural argument for the doctrine 
of the Trinity. He died on 30 April 1724, 
and was buried in Hunhill Fields. He left a 
widow, Anne, and several children. His por- 
trait is at Dr. Williams’s Librarj;: Gordon 
Square, London; an engraving by Hopwood 
is given in Wilson. 

Hepublished, besides single sermons: 1. 'A 
Plea for . . . Mr. Baxter ... in answer to 
Mr. Lobb,’ fire., 1097, Svo (defends Baxter’s 
view of the Atonement). 2. ‘AEeviawofthe 
Oase of Liturgies,’ fico., 1710, Svo. 8. ‘A 
Letter ... in defence of the Eeview,’ &c., 
1710, Svo (both in reply to Thomas Bennet, 
D.D. [q. V.]) 4. ‘The Question stated, and 
the Scripture Evidence of the Trinity pro- 
posed,’ l7l0, 4to, being the second part of 
‘ The Doctrine of the Ever Blessed Trinity 
stated and defended ... by four subscribing 
ministers.’ 

[Funeral Sermon by John Cumming of the 
Scots Church, London 'WnU, 17'.24; 'WilEon’a 
BUseoting OhurebeBOf London, 1808, i. 873 sq. 
^iofly from Cumming); Toulmin's Historical 
■yiow, 1814, pp. 251 sq. j Oalam’a Own Life, 
1830, >. 466 sq. ii. 413 sq. 483 ; Jones's Bimhill 
Memorials, 1849, pp. 238 sq.; Jeremy's Presby- 
terian Fund, 1835, pp. 13, 34, 109.] A. C. 

EOBIHSOH, BRYAN (1080-1764), phy- 
sician and ■writer, bom in 1680, graduated 
M.B. in 1709, and M.D. in 1711, at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He was anatomical lecturer 
there in 1710-17, and in 1746 was appointed 
professor of physic. On 5 May 1712 he was 
elected fellow of the Ring and Queen’s Col- 
lege of Physicians in Ireland, having been 
‘ candidate ’ on 24 Aug. 1711. He was three 
times president of the coRege — ^in 1718,1727, 
and 1739. He was also a member of the 
Irish Royal CoEege of Surgeons. He prac- 
tised in Dublin^ and probably attended 
Esther Tanhomrigh (‘Vhnessa’), who be- 
^eathed to him 161. sterling ‘to buy a rW’ 
(SwiKC, Works, ed. Scott, 2nd edit. 

880). _ He died at DuhUn on 26 Jan. 1764. 

Robinson bad a reputation in his day, both 
as a medical and mathematical -writer. His 
earliest work was a translation of P. de la. 
Hire’s ‘ New Elements of Conick Sections,’ 
1704. In 1726 he published an account of 
the inoculation of flve children at Dublin. 


‘The Cose of Mias Eolt oommunicated by an 
Eye-witness ’was added in an edition printed 
in London in the same year. This was fol- 
lowed in 1732-3 by Robinson’s chief work, the 
‘Treatise on the Animal Economy.’ It •was 
attacked by Dr. T. Morgan in his ‘ Meohanioal 
Practice,’ and defended by the author in a 
‘Letter to Dr. Chayne.' The latter is an- 
nexed to the third edition, which appeared in 
two volumes in 1738, oad contained much 
additional matter, Robinson was an ardent 
admirer of Newton, and tried to account for 
animal motions by his principles, and to apply 
them to the rational treatment of diseases. 
He attributed the production of muscular 
power to the vibration of an ethereal fluid 
pervading the animal body, a doctoine essen- 
tially in accord with modern views. His 
chapter on respiration shows him also to have 
had a glimmering of the nature of o^gon, in 
anticipation of tha discoveries of Ri'ieslioy 
and Lavoisier in 1776. SirOharlos Cameron 
characterises the whole 'Treatise on Animal 
Economy’ as a remarkable work for its day 
(of. Hai>i>hb, JSibl. Ckirurgica, ii, 148) . Robin- 
son’s next work was a ‘ Dissertation on the 
Food and Discharges of Human Bodies,’ 
1747. It was translated into Fronob, and 
inserted in ‘La Phormaoien Moderno,’ 1760. 
It was followed b^ ‘Observations on the 
Virtues and Operations of Medicines ’(1762), 
wMch attracted much attention (of. Buk- 
Bows, Commentaries on the Treatment of 
J?Man%,p.640). Robinson also edited Dr. 
R. Helsham’s ‘Course of Lectures in Natural 
Philosophy,’ 1739 (2nd edit. 1743; roissued 
in 1767 and 1777). 

Robinson also wrote o ‘Dissertation on the 
.dSther of Sir Isaac Newton ’ (Dublin, 1743 ; 
London, 1747) ; and an ‘ Essay upon Money 
and Coins’ (1758), posthumously publisliud 
by his sons, Christopher and Robert, ]?ai‘tii. 
is dedicated to Henry Bilsoii Leggo, cliancol lor 
of the exchequer, with whom the author was 
acquainted. The work displays knowledge 
of the history of enrrenoy; its main object is 
to advocate tho moiutonauce of the oxisting 
standard of money. Bosides numerous tabloa, 
it contoins Newton’s rapresoutatioii to the 
treasury on 31 Sept, 1717 regai'diiig the state 
of the gold and silver coinage. 

Portraits of Robinson are in tho pnsaossion 
of the Irish Oollego of Physicians, imd at the 
house of the provost of Trinity Colloge, Dub- 
lin. Bromley mentions an etching of him, at 
the age of seventy, by B. Wilson. 

[Todd’s Oat. of Dublin Oroduntos ; Register 
of tho King and Queou’s Ooll. of Pfaysivians in 
Ireland; Cameron’s Hist, of tho Royal Ooll. of 
Surgoons in Ireland, pp. 18-18, 08, 885; Noble’s 
Contin, of Qi-anger’s Biogr, Hist, of England, iii. 
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282-3; London Mag. 17S4, p. 92 ; Cat. of Boyal 
Med. and Cliirurg. Soo. Li wary, vol. Brit. 
Hub. Cat.; authorities cited.] Q-. Ln G. K. 

EOBnS'SOM', SxB BEYAN (1808-1887), 
colonial judge, was born on 14 Jan. 1608 at 
Dublin, being youngest son of Obristopher 
Eobinson, rector of Granord, co. Longford; 
bis motber was Elizabeth, second daughter 
of Sir Hercules Langrisbe [q. v.] Hercules 
Eobinson [q. r.] was an elder brother. Front 
Oastlenock school he went in 1824 to Trinity 
OoEege, Dublin, but before graduating, in 
1828, he went out to Newfoundland in the 
staff of Admiral Cochrane. In 1881 Eobin- 
son was called to the bar in Nova Scotia, 
and began to practise in Newfoundland. His 
first appearance in a case of more than local 
importance was before the judicial committee 
in Eeilley v. Oarson, which raised the ques- 
tion of t& power of a house of assembly to 
imprison a person of its own motion. Eobin- 
son opposed the daim of the Newfoundland 
house of assembly, and the judgment in his 
favour finally settled the law on this point. 

In 1834 Eobinson was made a master of 
chancery with the obligation of advising the 
members of the council. In December 1842 
he entered the colonial parliament as member 
for Fortune Bay. In 1848 he became a 
queen’s counsel of the local bar, and later a 
member of the executive council. In 1868 ha 
was mado a puisne judge. He was a warm 
supporter of every project for the good of the 
colony, especially interesting himself in the 
opening up of the interior, direct steam com- 
munication with England, and relief works 
in had seasons; he was president of the 
Agricultural Society, He was also an active 
supporter of the church of England. He was 
knighted in December 1877 for his distin- 
guished eerviccB, and retired &om his oflioe 
m Newfoundland in 1878 owing to failing 
hedth. He settled at Ealing, Middlesex, 
where he died on 6 Dec. 1887. 

He married, in 1884, Selina, da^htei of 
Arthur Houldsworth Brooking of Brixham, 
Devonshire, who died before nim, leaving 
several children. 

There is a vignotte of Eobinson in Frowse’s 
* History of Newfoundland,’ 

[Biograph and Beview, January 1892; pri- 
vate information,] 0. A, H. 

ROBINSON, Sib OHRISTOPHER 
(1766-1838), admiralty lawyer, born in 1 766, 
was son of Dr, Ohristopher^binson, rector 
of Albury, Oxfordshire, and Wytham, Bark- 
shiro, who died at Albury on 24 Jan, 1802, 
The son matriculated from University Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 16 Dec. 1782, but migrated 
in 1783 to Magdalen College, where he was a 
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demy feom 1783 to 1799. He graduated B. A. 
14 June 1786, M.A. 6 May 1789, and D.O.L. 
4 July 1796, Intended for the church, Ro- 
binson preferred the profession of the law. 
He was one of nine children, and all that his 
father could spare for his start in life was 201. 
in cash and a good supply of hooks. Fortu- 
nately he obtained afavourable recommenda- 
tion to Sir WUliam Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stowell. He determined upon studying ma- 
ritime law, and was admitted into the ctilege 
of advocates on 3 Nov. 1796. He gained con- 
spicuous success in this branch of the profes- 
sion, was knighted on 6 Feb. 1809, and was 
^pointed, on 1 March 1809, to succeed Sir 
John Nicholl [^q. v.] as king’s advocate. 
As the holder of this oiHce and the leading 
counsel in the admiralty court, Eobinson 
was engaged in nearly all the cases relating 
to prizes captured on the seas. In 1818 he 
was returned in the interest of the toiy 
ministry, exerted through the family of 
Kinsman, for the Cornish borough of Cal- 
lington, and on the dissolution in 1820 he 
and his colleague secured at the poE a ma- 
jority of the votes recorded by the returning 
officer, but a petition against their return was 
presented, and ultimate^ thecandidates sup- 
ported by the family of Baring were declared 
elected. These proceedings resulted in his 
being saddled with costa amonntingto 6,0001,, 
and though the premier had promised to re- 
imbiusa him the outlay, the money was not 
paid. He was no orator, and did not shino in 
the House of Commons. 

In 1821 Eobinson followed Lord Stow'ell 
intbe positions of chancellor of the diocese of 
Loudon and judge of the consistory court, 
and on 22 'Feb. 1828 be succeeded Lord 
Stowell as judge of the high court of admi- 
ralty, having for eeverol years previously 
transcribed and read in court Ihe decisions 
of that judge. He was created a privy coun- 
cilor on 5 March 1628, end presided in the 
admiralty court until a few daya before his 
death. He died at 'Wimpole Street, Caven- 
dish Squareg London, on 21 April 18SS, and 
was buried in the churchyard of St, Benet's 
Doctors’ Commons. He married^ at Liver- 
ool, on 11 A-wH 1790, Oatharme, eldest 
Slighter of theEev. Ralph Nicholson, a man 
of considerable property. They had five chil- 
dren — three sons and two daughters. Lady 
Eobinson died at Wimpole street on 27 Aug, 
1830, aged 68, 

Eobinson was the author of : 1. ‘ Report 
of the Judgment of the High Court of Ad- 
mirolty on the Swedish Convoy,’ 1799. 
2. ’Translation of Chapters 273 and 287 of 
the Oonsolato del Mare, relating to Prize 
Law ' [anon.], 1800. 3. ’ OoUectauea Mari- 
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Hma. a Collection of Public Instruments oa I lands of Moeter. Newlydiuisod to tljenowesl 


Prise Law.’ 1801. 4. ‘Reports of Cases 
ntffued and determined in tbe High. Court o* 
Admiralty, 1799 to 1808,’ 6 vole. 1799-1808 
2nd edit. 6 vols. 1801-8; they were also re- 
printed at Kew York in 1800-10, and by 
George 3>Iinot at Boston in 1853 in bis series 
of English admiralty reports. Robinson’s re- 
ports were not remunerative, and in some 
years caused him actual loss. 

Robinson's own judgments were contained 
in volumes ii, and iii. of John Haggard’s ‘Ad- 
miralty Reports ’ (1833 and 184(^, and wert 
also published at Boston by George Minot 
in 1853. A digested index of the judgments 
of Lord Stowell, as given in the reports 
of Robinson, Edwards, and Dodson, was 
issued by Joshua Greene, barrister-at-law, o:“ 
Antigua, in 1818. 

Robinson’s second son, TV'iLiJAir Ronis'- 
Eorr (ri. 1870), matriculated from BalUol 
CoUage, Oxford, on 26 Jan. 1819, and gra- 
duated B.A. on 22 March 1823, M.A. on 
2 July 1820, and D.O.L. on 11 July 1829. 
He was admitted into the coUege of advo- 
cates on 3 Kov. 1830, and reported in the 
admiralty court. His published volumes of 
reports commenced ‘ -with the judgments of 
the Eight Hon. Stephen Lushington,’ and 
covered the years from 1838 to 1860. The 
first volume appeared in 1844, and the second 
in 1^8. The third, without a title-page^ and 
consistiw of two ports only, was issued in 
1862. Th^ were also edited by Geoi-ge 
Minot at Boston in 1863. Robinson died 
at Stanhope Villa, Charlwood Hoad, Putney, 
on 11 July 1870, aged 68. 

[Gent. Mag. 1799 i. 348, 1802 i. 181, 1809 i. 
278, 1830 i. 283, 1833 i, 46fi; Foster’s Alumni 
OMn. ; Comtney’s Pari. Rep. Cornwall, p. 278 ; 
Ricbolb’a lit. Aorcd. ix. 633 ; Law Mag. x. 
486-8, reprinted in Annual Biogr. xyiii. 326-31; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. ix. 893 j Canning’s 
Off ciiil Corresp. (1887), i. 373; Bloxam’s Mag- 
dalen CoUege, vii. 88-90,171; [Cooto'a] English 
Otviliana, p. 137; Times, 12 July 1870. p. 1.1 

17. P. C. 

ROBIHSOH, CLEMENT (jfl. 1666- 
1684), song--wTitei' and editor, prepared in 
1566 ‘A boke of very plcasauute sonettes 
and storyes in myter,’ for the publication 
of "wuicB. Xticti{iT<I J 01 L 6 & ol)tQ.iii 0 a q, liconsB 
m tiie same year. No copy of tliis work is 
estnnt.altboughasingleleaf in the ooUeotion 
of ‘ Bagford BaUads’ In the British Museum 
may possibly have bebnged to one. The hook 
was reprinted in 1684 by the same publisher, 
Iticbard J onesj under the new title ‘A Hande- 
fiiU of pleasant delites, containing sundrie 
new Sonets and delectable Histories in diuors 


tunes that are now in use to no sung; cuerio 
I Sonet orderly point od to his proper tuiu'. 
With new additions of certain Songs 1 0 vorio 
late deuised Notes, not commonly knowon, 
nor vsed heretofore. By Olmiiuiit Robuison 
and diners others.' A uuiiiuo iuipurfool copy 
of this edition, formerly in the Oorsor collec- 
tion, is now in the British Museum library. 
All the pieces were written for music ; aovoriil 
of them had been ontered in the Sliitioncrs’ 
Register for separate publication botwcon 
1566 and 1662. In the case of eight tho 
authors’ names are appended. The romainiiig 
twenty-five, which are anonymous, doubtless 
came for the most part from liobiuson’sown 
pen. Among these is tho opening song, en- 
titled ‘A Nosegay,' from which Ophelia Rooms 
to borrow some of her farewell remarks to 
Laertes in Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet,’ iv. 5. 
Another song in tho collealion, ‘ A Sorrow- 
full Sonet,’ ascribed to Quorgn Mimniiigtoii, 
is parodied at length in ‘Eastward II o’ 
nwOS], by Chapman, Jonaon, and Mavston, 
The volume also contains ‘ A now Oourtly 
Sonet, of the Lady Oreonsloeiiea, to llio now 
tune of Groenaleeues.’ • 

Robinson’s ‘nancicfull’ has been tlirico 
reprinted, vis. in Poik’s ‘ Ilelioonia,’ 1815, 
vol._ ii. (carelessly edited); by the Spensor 
Society, edited by Jaiuus Orossloy in 1871 
(Manchester, 8vol,and by Mr. Hdwiirtl Arbor 
in 1878, in his ‘English Soliolov’s Library.’ 

A unique tract in the Ilulh Library is tilso 
assigned to Robinson. Tlie title rims: ‘This 
true desoripoioii of the uiariiuiloiis straimgo 
Pishe whiche was taken on Thiirsdny was 
sennight the xvj day of Juno Lliio prcwuit 

monthinthMeiireofourLordUodMlMjXJX, 
Unis quod C5. R, London, by Tlionms (Jol- 
well.’ This was eiitored on tho ' Slutioiiors' 
Registers ’ early in 1609 as ‘ u monnsteriis 
ttashe which was tiikoii at TprsIwycUo’ 
(Ahbue, 2'rcmmpts, i. 381). 

[Introductions 1.0 tbo reprints notirod above 
of Robinson’s Randofnll; Raslitt’aliililieKriiuhi- 
cal Handbook.] ^ 4 , L_ 

ROBINSON, DANIEl , GEORC-I E ( 1 820- 
1877), colonel royal engineers, direotor- 

f o“0rM,of telegraphs in India, was bora 
March 1826, and ontorod tho millhtiy 
college of the East India Oomiiany at AtT- 
diBoomhe in 1841.^ lie was appuintud a 
second heutenant in tlio Boagal cngiin'ors 
^ 0 June 1843, and, after going through 
the usual course of instriuslion ut Ohntluim, 
embarked for India in 1845. J In an Lved in 
-ime to join Sir Hugh Gough's array imd 
taJre part m tho Sutlnj campaign. lie avus 
mgaged in tho battle of Subraon, and ro- 
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calved the war medal. lie was promoted 
first lieutenant on 16 .Tune 18-47. In 1848 
and 1849 Rohinson served in the Panjab 
campaign, and took part in the battles of 
Ohillianwallah, 13 Jan. 1849, and Gujarat, 
21 Feb. 1849, again receiving the war modal. 
In 1850 he was appointed to the Indian 
survey, upon which he achieved a great 
reputation for the beauty and exactitude of 
his maps. His maps of the Hawal Find! 
and of the Gwalior country may be specially 
mentioned. Ha received the thanks of the 
government for his book, and the surveyor- 
general of India observed: ‘ I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that these maps will stand in 
the first rank of topographical achievements 
in India, and I can conceive nothing superior 
to them executed in any country.’ On 
21 Nov. 1866 Bobinson was promoted cap- 
tain, and on 81 Dec. 1862 lieutenant- 
colonel. 

In 1806 Robinson woe appointed director- 
general of Indian telegraphs. He entered 
on his duties at a critical time in the de- 
velopment of tolegraplia. During the 
twelve years he was at the head of fliu de- 
partment, the telegraphs, from a small be- 
ginning, spread over India, and were con- 
nected by overland and submarine lines 
with England. His seal and activity, 
joined to great capacity for admiuistmtion 
and organisation, eimhlod him to place the 
Indian telegraph department on a thoroughly 
efficient footing, and the lines erected wore 
executed in the mast solid manner. He 
took a leading part in the deliberations of 
tho oommission at Berne in 1871, and of the 
international conferences at Home and St. 
Petersburg, on telegraphic communication. 
He was promoted to he brevet-colonel on 
31 Dec. 1667, and regimental colonel on 
1 April 1874. He diM on his way home 
fi'om India on board the Peninsuloi' and 
Orient al Coumony’s steamer Travancore, at 
sea, on 27 July 1877. 

[Royal Rngineera' Records; India Oilico Re- 
cords; Royal Buginoors' Journal, vol. vii.; 
Journal TiUgrapliiqno, 26 Aug. 1877 biogra- 
phical notice).] E. II. V, 

EOBINSON, FREDERIOK JOHN, 
VlsootTHr Godbbioit, afterwards first Eabj, 
ojf RirON (1782-1869), second son of Thomas 
Robinson, second boron Granthom [q.v.l, by 
Lady MoryJ emima, younger daughter and co- 
heiress of Philip Yorko, second earl of Ilard- 
wiolte [q. v.J, wosborn in London on 80 Oct. 
1782. tie was educated at Harrow, where 
ha was tho schoolfellow of Lords Althorp, 
Aberdeen, Cottenhom, andPalmerston, PVom 
narrow he proceeded to St. Joliii's College, 


Oambridge, where he obtained Sir "William 
Browne’s medal for the best Latin odo in 

1801, and graduated M.A. in 1802, He was 
admitted a member of Lincoln’s Inn on 7 May 

1802, but left the society on 6 Nov. 1809, 
and was never called to the bar. From 1804 
to 1806 he acted as private secretary to his 
kinsman, Philip, third earl of Hard wicke, then 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. At the general 
election in November 1806 he was returned 
to the House of Commons for the borough 
of Carlow as a moderate tory. He was 
elected for Ripon at the aoueral election in 
May 1807, and continued to represent that 
borough for nearly twenty years. In the 
summer of this yoav he accompanied the Earl 
of Pembroke on a special mission to Vienna 
as seoreiary to the embassy. 

Robinson moved tlie address at the open- 
ing of the session on 19 Jan. 1809, and strongly 
advocated the vigorous prosecution of tlie 
war in Spain (Puri. Delates, 1st. ser. xii, 
30-6). He was shortly afterwards appointed 
nnder-secretary for the colonies in tlie Duke 
of Portland’s administration, but retbed from 
ofiRcewith Lord Castloreagh in September 
1809. Though he refused Perceval’s offer of 
a seat at the treasury hoard in the following 
month, he was appointed a lord of the admi- 
ralty on 23 June 1810 {Lmion Gazette, 1810, 

i. 893). He was aclmiUed to the privy 
council on 13 Aug. 1812, and became vioe- 
presideiit of the hoard of trade and foreign 
plantations in Lord Liverpool’s administra- 
tion on 29 Sopt. following. On 3 Oct. he 
exchougod his seat at tho admiralty hoard 
for one at the treasury Ub. 1812, ii. 1679. 
1983, 1987). In spite of the fact that all 
his early impe'essions hod been against ett- 
tholic emancipation, ho supported Grattan’s 
motion for a committoe on the catholic claims 
in March 1818 (Pari. Debates, 1st ser. xxiv. 
902-6, see ib. 2nd ser. xii. 417). Having 
resigned his seat at the treasury board, ho 
was appointed joint paymaster-general of 
the forces on 9 Nov. 1813 (Dondan Gazette, 

ii. 2206), In the winter of this year he ac- 
companied Lord Oastlei'eagli on his mission 
to Uio coutinonb, and remained with Mm 
until almost tho close of the negotiations 
which ended in the poace of Paris \Memom 
and Correspondenoe of Fisoount Castlereagh, 
1848, i. 125-30), On 17 Feh. 1816 Robin- 
son drew the attontion of the house to the 
state of the corn laws {Pavl, Debates, 1st ser, 
xxix. 796, 798-808, 832, 838, 840), and on 
1 Moroh following ho introduced ‘with the 
greatest reluclnnoe' a bill prohibiting im- 
portation until the average price in England 
should be eighty shillings per quarter for 
wheat, and proportionately for other grain 
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(li x-\ix. 1119, see 3rd ser. Ixxxvi. 1086) ; 
this was passed quickly through both houses, 
jnd reeeiFed the royal assent on 23 March 
) 316 ^66 Geo. Ill, c. 26). During the riots 
in London consequent upon the introduction 
of the bill, the mob attacked his house in Old 
Rurlington Street, and destroyed the greater 
part of his furniture, as well as a_ number of 
valuable pictures (Annual 
Chton. pp. 19-20; see also WiLMAii Hokb's 
Seport at large on the Coronei^e Jnguest on 
Jam W(ifoon,&c., 1816). He opposed Lord 
iUthorp’s motion for the appointment of a 
select committee on the pnblico£Scesan7May 
1816 (Pari, Debatee, 1st sw. xxxiv. 334-8), 
and supported the introduction of the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill on 26 Feb. 1817 (jb, 
XXXV, 722-7). He resigned the post of 
joint paymaster-general in the summer of 
this year, and was appointed president of the 
board of trade on 24 Jan, 1818, and treasurer 
of the navy on 6 Fab. following (London Gar 
sette, 1818, i. 188, 261), being at the same 
time admitted to the cabinet. In 1819 he 
spoke in favour of the Foreign Enlistment 
mil, which ha held to he ‘of the lost im- 
portance to our character’ (Pari. Debata, 
latser. xl. 1088-91), and supported the third 
reading of the Seditious Meetings Prevention 
hill (w. xli. 1031-4). On 8May 1820 he 
asserted in the house that he ‘ had always 
given it as his opinion that the restrictive 
system of commerce in this country was 
founded in error, and calculated to defeat 
the object for which it was adopted’ (»i6. 2nd 
ser. i. 182-5, see Ist ser. xrziu. 696), On 
the SOth of the same month he unsuccess- 
fully opposed the appointment of a select 
committw on the agricultural distress (Jt, 
2nd ser, i. 641-61), but on the following day 
succeeded in limiting the investigation of 
the conunittee to ' the mode of ascertaining, 
returning, and caloulating the average prices 
of corn,’ &c. (ib. i. 714r-l^ 740). On 1 April 
1822 he brought in two bills for regulating 
the intercourse between the West Indies 
and other parts of the world (ib. vi. 1414-26), 
and in the same month he spoke against 
Lord J obn HusseH’smotionfor parliamentary 
reforin (ib. vii. 104-6), 

Bobinson succeeded Vnnsittart as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer on 31 Jan. 1823 (Lott- 
don Gasette, 1823, 1 . 193). The euhstitution 
at the same time of Peel for Sidmouth and of 
Canning for Castlereagh caused a complete 
change m tfe domestic policy of the admini- 
Etration,whiletheapTiointjnentofIlobinsonto 
theexoheguerandof Hualdssonto the board of 
trade led the way to a revolution in finance. 
The prime mover of these fiscal reforms was 
HnskisBou, but Bohinson assisted him to 
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the best of Ms ability. He brought in his 
first budget on 21 Feb. 1823. He devoted 

5.000. 0001. of Ms estimated surplus of 

7.000. 000/. to the reduction of the debt, and 
the rest of it to the remission of taxation, 
Amnnn his ju'oposals which were duly cnn'ied 
was Se reduction of the window tax by 
one half (Pari, Debates, 2nd sor. viii. 104- 
213). His speei^ on this occasion is pid 
to havs been receivod with ‘ demonstrations 
of ^plause more lend and more general than 
perhaps ever before greeted the opwiing of 
'a ministerial statement of Snaaeo’ (Annual 
Segister, 1828, p. 180). On 20 Juno 1823 
he obtained a grant of 40,000/. towards t ho 
erection of 'the buildings at the British 
Museum for the reception of iho lloyal 
Library’ (Por/. Debates, 2nd ser. ix. 1112- 
1113). He introduced Ms second budget 
on 23 Feb, 1824, The revenue had been 
unexpected^ augmented by the piiymont of 
a portion of the Auatrian loan. Owing to 
this windfall he was enabled to proposo a 
grant of 500,0001. for the building of now 
churches, of 800,000/. for the rest oration of 
Windsor Castle, and of 57,000/, for the jmr- 
ohase of the Angerstein ooUectiou of pictures 
by way * of laying the foundation of a na- 
tional galleiy of works of art,’ JIo also 
proposed and earned the redeinpl ion of the 
old four per cent, annuities, then amounliiig 
to 76,000,000/,, Iho abolition of tho bounties 
on the whale and herring fisliorios, iind on 
the exportation of linen, togotlun- with on 
abatement of the dutios on nun, coals, fnreign 
wool, and raw silk (Pari. Debates, 2ncl ser. 
X. 804-37, 341-2, 846-6, 368-4). On Id Fob. 
1826 he supported the introcluotion of Ooul- 
burn's biU to amend the acts rulating to 
unlawful societies in Ireland, mid dunouucnd 
the Catholic Association as ' the bano and 
curse of the country’ (ib. xii. 412-21). A 
fortnight later he brought in his third budget. 
Haying congratulated tho houso on tho ])ro- 
sperity of the country, and invited tho inom- 
bers ’to contemplate with instruotivo admira- 
tion the harmony of its proportions and Iho 
solidity of its basis,’ ho proposed and carried 
reductions of the duties on iron, hemp, ooiToo, 
sugar, wine, spirits, and cider (fi. xii. 710- 
744, 761). Towards the close of the year a 
great commercial crisis oocurrod. In order 
to check the excessive circulation of paper 
money in the future, the ministry dot ormiuad 
to prevent the issue of notes of a aniMlor 
value tlian 51, The debate on tliis proposal 
was opened, on 10 Feb. 1820, by Robiuson, 
whose motion was carried, aftei* two nights’ 
debate, by 222 votes to 39 (ib. xiv, 1 08-0.2, 
194, 364). In consequence oflludson Q urnoy’s 
persistent opposition, Robinson oomproinisud 
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the matter hy allowing the Bank of England 
to continue the issue of small notes for some 
months loiiger. This concession consider- 
ably damaged Bohinson’s reputation, and 
Qreville remarks : ‘ Everybody knows that 
Huskisson is the real author of the dnauce 
measure of government, and there can be no 
greater anomaly than that of a chanceUor of 
&e exchequer who is obliged to propose and 
defend measures of which another minister 
is the real, though not the appoi'ent, author’ 
(Greville Memoirs, 1st ser. i. 81). In 
bringing in. his fourth and last budget, on 
1 3 March 162G, Bobinson passed under review 
the principal alterations m taxation which 
had been effected since the war. He con- 
tinued to indulge in sanguine views, and 
refused to credit the evidence of the distress 
which was everywhere perceptible (Pari. 
Debates, 2nd ser. xiv. 1306-34, 1340^. On 
4 May 182G he opposed ITume’a motion for 
an address to the crown asking for an inquiry 
into the causes ef the distress throughout <lie 
country (ib, xv. 878-89). The motion was 
defeated by a majority of 101 votes, and ‘a 
more curious instance can scarcely be found 
than in the addressee of Prosperity Bobinson 
and Adversity Hume of the opposite con- 
clusions which may bo drawn from a view 
of a statistical subject where the dgures wore 
indisputable on hoth sides, as far as they 
wonv Mabtinhatt, History of the Thirty 
Years' Peaoe, 1877, ii. 79). 

In December Bobinson expressed a wish 
to bo promoted to the House of Lords, and 
to ox^ange his post at the exchequer for 
some easier office. At Liverpool's request, 
however,he consented to remain in the House 
of Commons, though he desired that 'the 
retention of his present office should be con- 
sidered as only tomporory' (Yoitgi], Dife of 
Lord Liverpool, 1868, iii. 438-42). When 
Liverpool fell ill in Eebruary 1827, a plan 
was aisouBsed between Canning and the 
Duke of Wellington, but subsequently aban- 
doned, of raising Bobinson to the pocrago, 
and of placing him at the head of the treasury. 
On Canning becoming iitime minister, Ko- 
binsou was created Viscount Goderich of 
Nooton in the county of Lincoln on 28 April. 
He was aiipointod seorotary of slate for war 
and the colonies on 30 April^ and a com- 
missioner for the affairs of India on 17 May. 
At the same time he undertook the duties 
of leader of the House of Lords, whore he 
took his seat for the first time on 2 May 
(Journals of the House of Lords, lix, 26G). 
lie was, however, quite unable to withstand 
the fierce attacks which were made on the 
now government in the House of Lords by 
an opposition powerful both in ability and 


numbers. On 1 June the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s amendment to the corn bill was carried 
against the government by a majority of four 
votes (Pari. Debates, 2nd ser. xvii. 1098). 
Goderich vainly endeavoured to procure its 
rejection on the report, but the government 
were again beaten (ib. xvii. 1221-0, 1238), 
and the bill had to be abandoned. 

On Cannings death, in August 1827, Go- 
derich was chosen by the king to form a 
cabinet. The changes in the administration 
were few. Goderich, who became first lord 
of the treasury, was succeeded at the colonial 
office by Huskisson; Lansdowne took the 
home department, and Giant the board of 
trade. The Duke of Portland succeeded 
Lord Harrowby as president of the council. 
Lord Anglesey became master-general of 
the ordnance, the Duke of Wellington oom- 
mandor-in-chief, while Herrics, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, received the seals of 
chancellor of the e-vchequor on 3 Sept . Gode- 
rich’s unfitness for the post of prime mini- 
ster was at once apparent, and his weakness 
in yielding to the mng with regard to the 
appointment of Herries digested his whig 
coUengitcs. In December Goderich pressed 
on the king the admission of Lords Holland 
and Wollosley to tho cabinet, and declared 
that without such an addition of strength 
lie felt unable to carry on the government. 
He also expicssed awish to retire for private 
reasons, but afterwards offered to remain, 
provided a satisfactory arrangement could 
be made with regard to Lords Holland and 
Wellesley (Asiilbv, Life and Correspondence 
of Lord Palmerston, 1870, i. 110 ; see also 
Lord Melbonme’s Papers, 1880, p. 116). Em- 
barrassed alike by his inability to keep the 
peace between flerries and Huskisson in 
their quarrel over the oliairmanship of the 
finance oommittee, by the disunion between 
bis whig and conserrative oulloagues, and by 
tho battle of Navarino, Godorich tendered lus 
final resignation on 8 .Tan. 1828. Neverthe- 
less, ho appears to have expected an offer of 
office from the Duke of Wellington, who suc- 
ceeded him as xitiine minister (BuOKiirairAM, 
Memoirs qfihs Court of Georr/e IV, 1869, ii. 
360). On 17 Apiril 1828 Goderich spoke in 
fhvour of the second reading of the Govvavor 
tiou and Test Acts BopealBill (Pari. Debates, 
2nd ser. xviii. 1606-^, and on 8 April 1829 
he Bupportedthe second rcadingof the Bomon 
Oatholio Belief Bill (ib. xxi. 220-48; ElIiUH- 
BonoTJOn’, Folithal Diai'y,W&\.,]i.A), At the 
opening of the session on 4 Feb. 1880 he spoke 
in favour of the address, and announced that 
if ever he had any poUtiool hostility to the 
Wellington administration he had 'buried it 
in the grave of the catholic question ’ (Part, 
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Delates, 2nrl ser. sxii. 18-25). On 6 May lie 
brought before the house the subject of the 
national debt ‘ in a good and useful speech ’ 
(ib. sxiv. 428-41 ; EtLESBOEOueii, Folitwal 
Diary, ii. 240-1). Later in the .«ession ho 
reTifcwed the state of the finances, and urged 
both a reduction of expenditure and a re- 
Tision of the system of taxation (Pari. Da- 
2nd ser. xsv. 1081-8). 

On the formation of Lord Grey’s admini- 
stration, Goderich Tvas appointed seeretai^ of 
state for ivar and the colonies (22 IsTov. 1830). 
In supporting the second reading of the se- 
cond lipform Bill, in October 1831, Goderich 
assured the house that he ‘ had not adopted 
his present course -without baring deeply 
considered the grounds on which he acted,’ 
and that he ‘ bad made a sacrifice of many 
preconceired opinions, of many predilections, 
and of many long-cherished notions ’ (Pari. 
Delates, 3rd. ser. vii. 1308-77). His scheme 
for the abolition of negro slarery did not 
meet with the approval of the cabinet, and, 
after considerable pressure from Lord Grey, 
he resigned the colonial oflice in favoim of 
Stanley, and accepted the post of lord privy 
seal (Grei'ille Memoirs, Ist ser. ii. 385- 
306, 307 ; Journal qf Thmnas Paikes, 1866, 
L 175 i Oroher Papers, 1884, i. 208 ; Memoirs 
of Lori Brougham, 1871, iii. 370 ,• 2'imes, 
31Jan. and 2 Feb. 1855), Hu was sworn into 
his ne-w office on 3 April 1838, and ten days 
later was created earl of Hipou. On 25 June 
he explained Stanley’s scheme for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the colonies. Though he 
broke down several times, he managed to get 
through his speech, and to carry a scries of 
resolutions which had been previously ap- 
proved by the commons (Par?. Debates, Srd 
ser. xviii. 1163-80, 1228). 

On 27 May 1834 PjMn (together with 
Stanley, Graham, and theDuke of Hichmond) 
resigned office in consequence of the pro- 
posed appointment of the Irish church com- 
mission, believing that 'the effect of the 
commission must be to alter the footing on 
which the established church stood ’ (ib. 3rd 
ser. xxiv. 10 w., 200-6, 808). The Grey 
ministw broke up, and after Melbourne had 
filled Grey’s place (July-November), Sirlto- 
beit Peel became prime minister. When 
the new parliament met on 24 Feb. 1835, 
Hi^on, although he supported the address , dis- 
claimed ‘an unqualified confidence’in Sir Ho- 
bart Peel’s administration. When Melbourne 
formed his second administration in April 
1836, Hipou was not included. Though he 
opposed Lord Fitzwillmm’s resolution con- 
demnii^ the coni law of 1828, he declared 
that I there were very few persons who -were, 
less bigoted to the present system of corn laws j 


than he was ’ (i6. xlvi. 682- 02). flo viewed 
thepemiy-postogu scheme ns a rash and heed- 
less exporimenl, and considerod ‘tho hill ob- 
jectionable in the highest degree ’ (ib. xlix. 
1222-7). In January, and again in May, 1 840 
he called the attention of the lionso to ‘ the 
alarming condition in which thu iinaiicue oi 
the country etood ’ (i6. U. 407—606, liv. 4(i9- 
479). On 24 Aug. 1841 he carried an amend- 
ment to the address, expressing (ho alarm of 
parliament at the oontinuod excess of expen- 
diture over income, and declaring a want of 
confidence in Iho Melbourne administration 
(ib. Ux. 36-64, 106). On 3 8upt . following ho 
was appointed president of the hoard of trado 
in Sir Hohort Peel’s second administmtion 
(London Oasetle, 1841, ii. 2221). On J 8 April 
1842 hemo-ved the second reading of thoOcu’n 
Importation Bill, by which ft new soiilo of 
dnties was fixed (Pari. Debates, 3m 1 ser. Ixii. 
672-89, 627, 635), and on 6 July following ho 
explaiuod tho provisions of the Oustoins llill, 
the first principle of which was (he aboHl-ion 
of prohibitory diif ies (ib. Ixiv. 930-64, 076-7). 
On 17 May 1843 ho was appointed iircsident 
of tlie hoard of control for tlio affairs of India 
in the place of Lord Filzgerahl and Vosoy 
(London Gaaette, 1 843, i. 1 664), anil was siui- 
eeeded at the board of trado by M r. (i lmla(.ono. 
He moved the sccoudreuding of tliu bill for ( ho 
abolition of the corn laws on 26 Miiy IK46, 
when he once more as.siu’od (ho lioiiso dial ho 
always had ‘ o greot objection to Dio ]irinoL- 
ple of any corn Inw wlmtuvor,' and Uiat for 
i many years he had endeavonvod ' io gel, ml 
, as speedily os oirouiustancos would permit 
I first of prohibition and then of pvnl eel ion ’ 
j (Pari. Debates, ser. lxx.xvi. 108 1- 1 100). 
Hipon rosigucu office witli the rest of hm 
colleagues on the ovorlhrow of Sir lioiiovt 
Peel’s arlministvation in June 1 8 Hi, J I<> spoke 
for the last time in tho J iousu of Ijovds on 
14 May 1847 (ib. xcii. 804-6). Ho diod at 
hisresidenco on Putney Ileath on 28 Jnii. 
1860, aged 76, and was buried at Wootoii in 
Lineolnshh’ 0 . lie was a tnisleo of Ihii Na- 
tional Gallery on 2 J nly 1824, and a go voriior 
of the Oharterhonso on 10 fcSopI, 1827, lie 
was elected president of tlio Itoyal Soetety 
ofLitorature m 183 1, and was cvoiitcul D.G.L. 
of Oxford University on 12 Juno 1 831). lie 
was elected a follow of tho Hoyiil Smiiely on 
17 April 1828, and iiold the post of rcuordi'r 
of Lincoln. 

Hipon married, on 1 Sept, 1814, TiadyHariili 
Albima Louisa, only dtuigliler of |{obovt 
Hobart, fourth earl of Buckiiigliamsiuro ; 
she rebuilt Nooton church, and diotl on 
9 April 1867, aged 74. Hy Imr Hipon line! 
Wo sons and a dnughl or, Tlio oldt*i* non aiul 
tlie daughter died young. Tlio only 0111 *^ 
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viviag child, Gleorge iPrederich Samuel, horn 
ou 24 Oot. 1827, succeeded his father as 
second Earl of Ripon j became third Earl de 
Grey (or. 1816) and fourth llavon Qrautham 
on the death of his uncle in Noyeuiber 1859 ; 
was created maroiuis of Ilipon on 23 Jan. 
1871 ; and held many high political oiKces, 
including the governor-generalship of India. 

Ilipon was on amiable, upright, irresolute 
man of respectable abilities and businesslike 
habits. The sanguine views in which he 
indulged while chancellor of the exchequer 
led CJohhett to nickname him ‘Prosperity 
Robinson,’ wliile for his want of vigour as 
secretary for the colonies he received from 
the same "writev the name of ‘ Goody Gode- 
rich.’ Though a diffuse speaker and shallow 
rcasoner, ‘ the art which ho certainly ^osses.oud 
of enlivening even dry subjects ot finance 
with classical allusions and pleasant humour 
made his speeches always acceptable to a 
large majority of his hearers ’ (Le Makoiuei', 
Memoir of Lard Alfhorp, 1876,p. 44). In the 
H o use of Commons he attained a cert iiin popu- 
larity, hut on his accession to tbo House of 
Lords his courage and hispowersalike deserted 
him. Ills want of firmness and decision of 
character rendered him quit a unfit to be the 
leader of a party in either house. lie was 
probably the weakest prime minister who 
ever hold ollico in this country, and was the 
only one who never faced parliament in that 
capacity. 

ilipon is said to have written the greater 
part of ‘A Skotoli of the Campaign in Portu- 
gal’ (Loudon, 1810, 8vo). Several of his 
parliamentary spopches were separately pub- 
lished, as well ns an ‘Address’ which ho de- 
livered at the anniversary meeting of the 
Royal Society of Lit oral uro on 30 April 1836. 
His portrait, by Sir Thomas La wronoe, passed 
to Ins sou, the first marquis. It was on- 
graved by 0. Turner in 1824. 

[Besides the aullioritioa quoted in the text, 
the following works, among otbere, bare been 
consulted: Walpole’e Hist, of Engl.; Torrens's 
Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne, 1878, vol. i. ; 
Memoir of J. C, Harries by E. Herrios, 1881) ; 
Diary and Oorresp, of Lord Colchester, 1861, 
vole, ii. and iii. ; IVulpoIo'H Life of Lord John 
Eussell, 1889, i. 134-6, 137, 200,204 j Sir H.L. 
Bulwer's Life of Lord Palmerston, 1871, i. 103- 
214; Sir Q. 0. Lowie’s Essays on tlio Admini- 
strations of Oront Britain, 1864, pp. 417-76; 
Earle’s English Premicifl, 1871, if. 200-8 ; 8. 
Buxton’s Einance and Polities, 1888, i. 16, 17, 
27, 128 ; Dowell’s History of Taxes and Taxa- 
tion m England, 1884, ii. 260-272, 279-80, 290, 
SOS; Georgian Era, 1832 i, 417-18; Rynll's | 
Fortiaits of Eminent Consoi'raliro Etatesinen, j 
2nd SOI’. ; iTonlnii’s National Portrait Qnllory, i 
rol.ii. ; Times, 29 Jan. and 1 Fob, 1869 ; Sian- j 


dierd, 29 Jan. 1869; Allen’s Lincolnshire, 1834 
ii. 262; Bruyiey and Britton’s Surrey, 1860, iii. 
481; Ot. E. O.’s Completo Peerage, vi. 368-9; 
Doyle’s Official Baronage, 1886, iii. 1,37-8 ; 
Butler’s Harrow School Lista, 1810, p. 64; Grad. 
Cantabr. 1866, p. 236; Fostor’s Alumni Oxon 
1716-1886, hi. 1212; Lincoln's Inn Registers; 
Notes and Queries, 8th sor. viii. 187, 294; Offi- 
cial Ret. Memb. Pari. ii. 239, 261, 267, 279, 294, 
309; Haydn’s Book of Dignities (1800); Brit. 
Mns. Cat.] G. E. E. B. 

EOBIHSOKr, Sib FREDERICK 
PHILIPSE (1'768-1852), general, fourth son 
of Colonel Beverley Robinson, by Susannah, 
daughter of l^edenck Philipae of Now York, 
was born near New York in September 1763. 
His grandfother, John Robinson, nephew of 
Bishop .John Robinson (1660-1728) [q. v.], 
wont to Amoricn as SGcretnry to the govern- 
ment of Virginia, and heciime president of 
the council in that colony. 

■When the war of independenco broke out, 
Frederick’s father raised the loyal Amorican 
regiment on behalf of the crown, and Fre- 
durick was apjminted ensign in it in Fe- 
bruary 1777. In Seplcmhor 1778 he wns 
traiistbrredtothe l7thfoot. Hocommaudeda 
company at the battle of Ilorsonock in March 
1779, took pari in the capture of Stony -point 
in tho following June, and, being left in gar- 
rison there, was himself wounded and taJron 
prisoner when tho Americans recovered it 
on 16 July, lie was promoted lieutenant 
in the 60th foot on 1 Sept., and transferred 
to the 88th foot on 4 Nov. 1780. IJe wns 
released from liis imprisonment and joined 
the latter regiment at Brooklvn at the end 
of that month, and took part In the capture 
of New London in Soptemher 1781. "When 
the war enmo to nn end the Robinsons wore 
among the loyalists who suffered confisca- 
tion, hut thoy received 17,0001. in compen- 
sation from the British government, ^e 
.38th returned to England in 1784. On 
2-J Nov. 1793 it embarked for tho West 
Indies, as part of Sir Charles Grey’s expe- 
dition. Robinson was present at the cap- 
ture of Martinique, St. Lucia, and Guade- 
loupe, but was then invalided home. On 
3 .July 1794 lie became captain, and ou 
1 Sept, ho obtioined a majority in the 127th 
foot, a regiment which was reduced not long 
afterwards. In September 3706 ho passed 
to the 82nd foot. In May 1700 ho was sent 
to Bedford ae ii^ecting field officer for re- 
cruiting, and in Fehrnary 1802 he was Iraus- 
ferred to London in the same cajiacit y. Tho 
recruiting problem was an urgent and diHi- 
oult one at that time. Several of his pro- 
posals to increase the supply of recruits and 
to lessen desertion are given in tho ' Royal 
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Militarj Calendar’ (iii. 212;. He took on the passage of the Saranac and escalade the 
active part in organising the volunteers, and enemy’s works upon the heights, and two 
received a valuable piece of plate from the brigades were placed under him. Ho had 
Sank of Sngland coips in acknowledgment already done the first part of his task when 
of his services. his advance was stopped hy Provost, who, 

He was made brevet lieutenant-colonel on aeeiug that the iiavid attach had failed, 
1 Jan. ISOO, and colonel on 25 July 1810. thought it necessary to abandon the ontur- 
In September 1812, after being more than prise altogether, to the dissatisfaction of 
five years on half-pay, he was allowed to go soldiers and sailors alike, 
to Spain as one of the officers selected to InMarchil816KobinsouleflCaiindarorthe 
command brigades, much to Wellington’s , West Indies, whore he coniuiaudod I Iiu troops 
discontent fsee his Letter of 23 Jan. 1813 < in the W’indward and Leeward Islands tul 
to Colonel Torrens). He was given a bri- 24 July 1821, and was for a time governor 
gade of the fifth division, which formed part of Tohogo. He became lieutenant -aonoval 
■ ■’ and colonel of Iho 60th 



in which he carried flie village of Gamara ceived the G.O.B. He was tninsffirred from 
Alayor in the battle of Vittoria, and held it the 69th to the 80th regiment on 16 June 
against repeated attacks, obtained high praise 1840, and became general on 23 Nov. 1811, 
bath from Graham and from Wellington. He died at Brighton on 1 Jan. 1852, boing at 
under a very heavy fire of artillery and that time the soldier of longest eovvicu in 
musketry, the brigade advanced upon the the British army, lie was twico marriud- 
vUlage m columns of battalions without first, to Grace (1770-1800), daughlor of 
finnir a ahot. Thomas Boles of Oharleville; secondly, in 

1811, to Ann Pernyhough of Blall'otd. 

[Gent. IfoK. 1862, j, 188; KoyiU Military 
Gaiondar; Wellington Despalchea; Annual 
Register, 1814; Appleton’s Ainoiiean Bio- 
graphy; Ryerson’s Amoriciiii Loyalists, il. 
198J M. K. U 


firing a shot. 

He took part in the siege of Son Sebastian, 
and was present at the first assault on 
21 July. _At the final assault on 81 Aug. 
the storming party consisted of his brigade, 
supplemented by volunteers, sent by Wel- 
lington as 'men who could show other 
troops how to mount a breach.’ Robinson 
was severely wounded in the face ; but he 
was nevertheless actively engaged at the bookseller, was 


ROBINSON, QEOllGM (1787-1801), 
' — uv lAio w^okseller, was uorii alDalsluuluUttnibpi*- 
pa^age of theBidasao_aon7 Oct, He served land in 1787, and oaino up lo Louilcin nbout 
under Sir John Hopa m the action of 0 Nov, 1 1766. He wos for some time in tlin litniso 
^ Biviugton (1720-1792), publiMhiir 

wo^dld^^Tn severely i [q.v.] of St. Paul’s Churchyard, from wlium 

wounded. _ In the latter the prompt amval he went to Mr. Johnstone on Liidgalo Hill, 
* 1 ? 1“^® J'® support the troops on Inl7C3-4heoommonoudbusmoHsntPiili)i’- 

^mmn left from defeat. He took part m berts, who died aoout 1770, llobinson niir- 

MthisSfon4ADrriffl4 copyrighls, and before ^780 

rtf Sit j' 5 com- earned on a very large wholesale Irado. In 

w ® the death of 1784 he took into partnership is sMi U .n.™ 

^al Hay ;n that engagement. He was (if. 1811) and his brother ^1 1768-^^^^^^^^ 

Footed major-general on _4 June 1814, Uo we4 his succeMol" T 

much cannot. h« «nl,l > Willimn Wool, 

gives some aimo- 

UnitedStatV^His'brig^e’iconsrtbg'cf 

four infantry regiments with a steenoA nF at lus villa at 

in Canada m August 1814. It formed part 

of the foTO witl which Sir George Pi-e- ®78i West’s Rosolloel ions 

vest [q. V.] m the following month made his AnocS o ® Lit. 

unsuccessful attempt on Plattaburg, Robin- f ••• Nichols’s 

p« i. ai. Lg.,.™., SeZ SJTip nrsA'iS"’”’’’' 
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ROBINSON, n.iSTINGS (1702-1806), 
divine, eldest eon of R. Gt, Robinson of Licn- 
fi(dd, by Lis wife Miiiy, daughter of Eobort 
Thorp of Buxton, Derbyshire, was born at 
Lichfield in 1792. lie" went to Rugby in 
1808, and proceoded (.0 St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A, in 1815, 
M.A. in 1818, and D.D. in 1836. He was a 
fellow and assistant-tutor from 1810 to 1827, 
when he was appointed curate to Charles 
Simeon [q. v.) He stood nnoucceaefully for 
the regius professorship of Qreeh at Cam- 
bridge, and was Cambridge examiner at 
Rugby, where he founded a theological prise, 

pn 26 Oct. 1827 he was appointed by his 
college to the living of Groat Warley, near 
Brentwood, Essex. He was collated to an 
honorary canonvy in Rochester Cathedral 
11 Moi'oh 1802. 

Robinson was an earnest evangelical 
churchman (of. his Church Rcfarm on Chrit- 
tian Pnnaples, London, 1833). In 1837 he 
drew up and presented two memorials to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(London, 1837, 8vo), protesting against cer- 
tain puhlicatious ns contrary to the work of 
the Reformation. He died at Groat WarW 
on 18 May 1866, and was buried there. Tie 
married, in 1828, Margaret Ann, daughter 
of Joseph Olay of Burtoii-on-Trent, who pre- 
deceased him. 

Rnbiusen, who was elected P.S.A. on 
20 May 1824, achieved some excellent lite- 
rary work. He edited, with notes, the ‘ Elec- 
tra”^ of Euripides, Cambridge, 1822, 8vo; 
‘Acta Apostolorum variorum notis turn dlc- 
tionem turn malerinm illustrantihus,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1824, 8vo (2nd edit. 1839) j and Arch- 
bishop Ussher's ‘Body of Divinity,’ London, 
1841, 8vo. Por the Parker Society he pre- 
pared ‘The Zurich Letters, being the Oor- 
lespondence of English Bishops and others 
with the Swiss Reibrmers during the Reign 
of Elizabeth,’ translated end edited, 2 yols., 
Cambridge, 1842 and 1845, 8vo, as woll as 
‘ Original Letters relative to the English Re- 
formation, also from the Archives of Zurich,’ 
2 yds., Cambridge, 1840 and 1 847. 

[Lnard’s Groduati Oautabr. ; Foster’s Index 
Ecclesiastioue, p. 152; Rote fi.'om A. A. Arnold, 
esq., chapter clerk, Rochester; D.irling’s Cyclo- 
pedia, ii. 2570 ; Martin’s Hanilhouk to Oontomp. 
Biogr. p. 221 ; Rugby School Rogislor, i. 94 ; 
Chelmsford Chronicle, 25 May 1800; Ipswlvli 
Tcyurnal, 26 May I860; Gent. Mag. July 1866, 
p. 114; Lists of the Sijoiety of Antiquaries; Alli- 
bons’s Diet, of English Isterature; Simms's Ribl. 
8taffuriUensis,] C. F. S. 

ROBINSON, HENRY (1563 8-1610), 
bishop of Carlisle, a native of Carlisle, was 
born there probably in 1563 (mou. inscript, in 


Tiif Hist, and Antiquities qf Carlisk, vA80), 
He became a tabardcr of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, 17 .1 line 1672, and graduated HA. 
12 July 1672, M.A. 20 Juno 1676, B.D. 
10 July 1882, and D.D. 0 July 1690. In 
1676 ho became follow of Queen’s, and prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall on 9 hlay 1676 
(Onioii ; Wool), n’tst. and Antiq, of O.rford, 
p. 664 ; Fostbb, Alumni Oxon. ; OiuiK, Ox- 
ford Jicff liter). In 1680 he was rector of 
PaivBloadin Essex (Fosi'm*, Alumni O.ron.) 
On 5 May 1681 he was elected provost of 
Queen’s, when he resigned the xirincipalship 
of St. Edmund Hall. Tie was a self-denying 
and constitutional provost, restoring to the 
college certain sources of rovenne which pre- 
vious provosts had converted to their own 
usee, and the appointment of the chaplains, 
which previous provosts had usurped. With 
the assistance 01 Sir Francis Walsingham, he 
in 1582 obtained a license in mortmain and 
indemnity for the college. He also gave to 
it 3001. for the use 0 f poor young men, besides 
plate and books. In 1686 he, along with tho 
follows, preferred a bill in parliament for con- 
firmation of tho collage ohartor (StatePmers, 
Dom., Eliz. elxxvi. 1 7, 28 .Tan. 1686). Soven 
years lalor, in 1592, on tho occasion of the 
queen’s visit to O.’tfurd, ho was one of those 
aimuiulod to see tho etroots well ordered 
(OtiAKK, O.rford Register, i. 230). lie also 
sBiwed as chaplain to Qrindal, who left him 
tho advowsou of a prebend in Liclifiold or 
St. Davids (Steypii, Orindnl, p. 420 ; Hist, 
and Antiq. of Carlisle, ubi supra). 

Robinson was oleoted bishop of Oai'lisle on 
27 May 1598, confirmed 22 July, and conse- 
ccatod the next day. In 1699hewasaxi])omted 
one of tho commissioneTS for ecclesiastical 
causes, and siibseii iioully luiincrous reforencos 
to him occur in tlie slate papers, as orreslmg 
or conferring with calliolics in the north of 
England (soo State Papers, Eliz. cclxxiii. 66, 
26 Deo. 1609). On I Nov, 1001 ho was 
entered a member of Gray’s Inn, and two 
years later look pari in the Hampton Oourt 
conferoiico (Fosi’dh, Registers of Crag's Inn; 
BauLOW, Simme and Substance qf the Con- 
ference). In 1007 ho appears as one of llie 
border commissioners (State Papers, James I, 
xxvi, 18, 20 Jan, 1 007). Ho preached a ser- 
mon on 1 Cor. X. 8 at Oreystoko ohnreh 
18 Aug. 1609, and from that year till his 
death held tho rectory of that parish ' in eom- 
mendam’ (Trauaaations of Cumiberland and 
Westmoreland Anti^. Soo. i. 338, 339). In 
1018 he filed a bill in tho exclioqnor oourt 
against George Benton of Oardew Hall for 
refusing all suit to his lordship’s courts and 
mills. By obtaining a decroo in his own 
favour he secured the rights of the see against 
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that mesne manor ( Hist, and Antiq. of Car- 
liiU, p. 'JlO). Kobinsnn died of the plague at 
Hose Ca'tle. 19 June 1610, and -was buried 
thesatnc dayin the cathedral. He bequeathed 
plate andlineu to CJueen’a College, and the 
college held a special funeral service for him. 
A brass and inscription were erected by Iiis 
brother in Carlisle Cathedral. A portrait is 
in Queen's College common room. 

(Inform ition kindly given by the Bar. the 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford; Wood’s 
Athense Oion. ii. 857 ; Hist, and Antiq. of Ox- 
ford, p. 16; Granger’s Biugr. Diet.; Strype's 
Whitgift. ii. 116, 405; Grindal, p. 803; FuUer'a 
Church Hist. ji. 294, v. 266, 444; OhoUoner’a 
hTemoirs of Jlissionary Priests.] \V. A. S. 

ROBINSON, HENRY (1605 ?-ie64 ?), 
merchant and economic and controversial 
writer, horn about 1G05, -was the eldest son 
of William. Robinson of London, mercer, 
and of Katherine, daughter of Giffard Wat- 
kins of Watford, Northampton. Haentered 
St. John’s College, Oxford, matriculating on 
9 Nov. 1621, being then aisteeiyeara of age 
(Tiaiiation of London, Harl. Soc. ii. 204; 
Clake, Meobtera, ii. 399; Foster, 
Alumni Ojon.) He does not seem to have 
taken a degree, and was probably taken firom 
Oxford and put to business or sent abroad. 
In 1626 he -was admitted to the freedom of 
the Hercera' Company by patrimony. In 
his twenty-eighth year he was residing at 
Leghorn, in the duchy of Tuscany (RoW- 
soirs tract Libertat, inm, p. 11). In various 
of his publications he styles himself 'gentle- 
man,' but it is certain that he continued in 
business as a merchant in London, In 
1650 he submitted to the council of state 
certain propositions on the subject of the 
exchan^ vraich argued business ability and 
knowledge {State Papers, Interregnum, ix. 
64, May 1660, reproduced almost verbatim 
in No. ll infra). In tbe following Decem- 
ber, Charles, lord Stanhope, issued to Robin- 
son a letter of attorney, constituting bim 
his agent for drawing up a petition to the 
council of state concerning lus right to the 
foreign letter office, and promising to Robin- 
son and his heirs the sole use thereof, with 
half the clear profits (fj. xi. 117 , 22 Leo. 
1660). Stanhope's title to the post devolved 
from a patent of 16 James I. On this instru- 
ment Robinson himself subsequently laid 
claim to the post office, and there are nume- 
rousreferencesto the claim in the state papers 
of 16^-4. In the end Robinson consented 
to relinquish his claim, and on 29 June 
166S he tendered 8,041f. per a-TinuTn to the 
'Posts Committee’ for the farm of the post 
office inland and foreign (id. xxxvii, 162), 


Whether he obtained the farm or not does not 
appear, hut subsequently, at the Restoration, 
he claimed to have increased the value of the 
revenue to the crown from the post office from 
3,0001. to ^,0001. per annum (State Papers, 
Bom. cxlii. 191). In 1653 he is noticed as 
of the excise olHee as comptroller for the 
sale of the king’s lands, and as having at- 
tended for three years as a member oi' the 
committee to taking the accounts of the 
Commonwealth (xxxii. 60, 18 Jon. 16B6j and 
xxxiii.61, lOFeh. 1668), for which he claimed 
2001. a year. He survived the Restoration, 
and in 1664-5 he petitioned for a patent for 
quenching fire and preserving ships in war, 
but was apparently dead hetoe 1665, when 
his son petitioned Charles for admission to 
the public service (id. February 1604-6 and 
cxlii. 191). 

Robinson's literary activity was remark- 
able, both in quality and extent. He was 
perhaps the first Englishman to emincialo 
with clearness the principle of liberty of con- 
science; he propounded elaborate schemes of 
legal reform, and his writiuga on trade are evon 
now deserving of careful attention. Prynne, 
whose religious and political views Robinson 
attacked, described him in his ' Discovery of 
New Lights ’ as a merchant hy profession who 
'hath maintained a private printing press, and 
sent for printers from Amsterdam, Avherowith 
he hath printed most of the late scsndalons 
libellous books against the parliament, and 
though he bath been formerly sent for by 
the committee of examinations mr this oifence, 
which was passed by in sileneo, yet bo hath 
since presumed and proceeded heroin in a 
to higher strain than before ’ (New Lii/hts, 
pp. 9, 40). 

Robinson isdoubtless author of many works 
besides the following, of which the authen- 
ticity is certain: 1. ‘England’s Safety in 
Trade’s Encrease most humbly presented to 
the High ConrtofParliament, 'London, 1641 ; 
reprinted in W.A, Show’s 'Select Tracts and 
Documents,’ 1696. 2. ‘Libertas, or Reliofe 
to the English Captives in A^ior, briefly 
discoursing how such as ore in Savory may 
he soonest set at Liberty, others preservod 
therein, and the Great Turke reduc’d to serve 
and keeps the Peace Inviolate to a greater 
Enlargement of Trade and Priviledge than 
ever the English Nation hitherto enjoyod 
in Turkey. Prosonted ... to Parliament 
by Henry Robinson, gent.,’ London, 1642. 

3. ‘Liberty of Oonscienoe, or the Sole Means 
to pbtainc Peace and Truth, not onely recon- 
ciling his Majesty with his Subjects, but all 
Christian States and Princes to one another, 
with the freeest passage for the Gospel,’ Lon- 
don, 1643 (CThomasson’s date is lU March 
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1643-4; cf. Q-iBDiifriii, CM War, i. 200; 
and art. by Mr. 0. H. Firth iu the Etiylkh 
Historical HcBietc, i.s. 716). 4. ‘An Answer 
to Mr. William I’rynne’s Twelve Questions 
concerning Ohui'ch Government ; at the end 
•whereof are mentioned severall grosse Ab- 
surdities and dangerous Consequences of 
highest nature -which do necessarily follow 
the Tenets of Presbyteriall or any other be- 
sides a perfect Independent Goveminent, to- 
gether with certain Queries,’ [1044H, no place, 
no date. 6. ‘ John the Baptist, forerunner 
of Ohrist Jesns, or a necessity for Liberty of 
Conscience as the only means under Heaven 
to strengthen Children weak iu the Faith,’ no 
place, no date [f September 1644]. 6. Oer- 
taine brief Observations and Anti-queries on 
Master Prin his 12 Questions about Church 
Government, wherein is modestly shewed how 
nnuseful and frivolous they are. ... By a 
well-wisher to the Truth and Master Pnn,’ 
1644. 7. ‘An Answer to Mr. John Dury his 
Letter which he -writ from The Hague to Mr. 
Thomas Goodwin, Mr. Philip Nye, and Mr. 
Sam. llartlib, concerning the manner of the 
Reformation of the Church and answering 
other Maticto of consequence; and King 
.Tamos his Judgment concerning the Book of 
Common Prayer, written by a flonlleinan of 
tried Integrity,’ London, 1644 (Thomassoa’a 
date 17 Aug.) 8. ''rhe Falsehood of William 
Prynna'sTruth triumphing in the Aniiquityof 
Pfqiish Princes and Parliaments : to ■n’-hich ho 
attriWtes a sole sovereign legislative coercive 
Power in matters of lleligion, discovered to 
behiU of Absurdities, Oonlrndiotions, .Sacri- 
lege, and to make more in favour of Rome 
and Antichrist than all the Books and Pam- 
phlets which were published, whether by 
papall or episcopall Prelates or Parosito 
since the Reformation . . London, 1646. 
9. ‘ Some few Oousideratious prapounded as 
so many Scruples by Mr, Henry Kohinaon in 
aLetterto Mr. John Dury upon hie Epistolary 
Discourse, with Mr. Duty's answer thereto 
... by a woll-willer to the Truth,' 1048 
i^homasson’s date 18 July; pp. 1-10 Henry 
Roblneon to John Dury, London, 10 (4 , Nov. 5 ; 
pp, 11-31 .John Dury to his loving friend in 
tfhrist Henry Robinson). 10. ‘A Short Dis- 
course between Monarchical and Aristoci'ali- 
eal Government, or a sober Persuasive of all 
true-hearted Englishmen to a willing con- 
junction with the Parliament of England in 
setting up the Government of a Oommon- 
weeltm. By a true Englishman and a well- 
wisher to the good of his Nation,’ London, 
1649. 11. ‘Brjefle Considerations concern- 
ing the Advancement of Trade and Naviga- 
tion,’ 1649 (Thomasson’s date 8 Jan. 1649- 
1660). 12. ‘The Office of Addresses and 


Encounters where all People of ouch ranoke 
and quality may receive Direction and Ad- 
vice for the most cheap and speedy way of 
attaining what .soever they can lawfully de- 
sire ; or tho only course -for poor People to 
get speedy Employment and to keep others 
from approaching Poverty for want of Em- 
ployment ; to thu multiplying of 'frade, &e. 
By Henry Robinson,’ 1630 (’riiomtisson’e dale 
20 Sept.); a proposition for establishing in 
Threadnoedlo Street a registry office or ex- 
change mart for almost every bueinoss purpose 
conceivable. 13. ‘ Certain Oousidcral ions in 
order to a more speedy, cheap, and equal dis- 
tribution of Justice Ibrongliout the Nation, 
most humbly presented to the high Court of 
Parliament of tho moat hopeful Common- 
wealth of Ihigknd. By Henry Robinson,’ 
Loudon, 1661 ; in answer to this William 
Walwin wrote ‘.Turios .Tustifu'd,’ 2 Dae. 
1651. 14. ‘Oertaino Proposals in order to 

thaPoopla’sFroedome end Accommodation in 
some particulars with Iho Advancoment of 
Trade and Navigation of this Onuunon wealth 
in general humbly toudrod to tho viow of 
this Parliament. By Henry RobinRon,’Lon- 
don, 1662. 16. 'Cart nine n’oposals in order 
to a now modelling of tho Tjawes and Law 
Proo(*''di)ig8, for a inm'o speedy, cheap, and 
equalldistt'ibiitiou of Justice thrmighoul tho 
Commonweal til ... as also corloiu Oon- 
siduratiuus for (ho Advaiioomont of 'Trotlo 
and Navigation humbly propmind(‘d to , . . 
VitfUuiuont by Iloury Robinson,’ London, 
1663, 

(Authorities given ebovo ; information kindly 
suppliod by 0. II. Firth, osq. ) W. A. S. 

ROBINSON, IIENIiy OKABB (1775- 
1867)_, diarist, youngost son of a lanuor who 
died in 1781, was born at Bury St. Erl- 
munds on 13 March 1775. Aftor odiiott- 
tion at small private schools, ho was articled 
in 1790 to Mr. Friuiois, an attornoy at Col- 
chester. lie heard Erskine conduct a case at 
tho assizes, end llfiy-ibur years afterwards 
ho had a perfect i-ecolloction of tho charm in 
the voice and faseinatjou in the oyo of the 
m-eat orotor. At (Jolchostor ho hoard John 
Wosloy preach ono of his last si'rmous. In 
1790 he entered the office ol‘ a solicitor in 
Chancery Lane, Ijondmi; bat in 1798 an 
imole died, leaving Robinson a sum yielding 
a yearly income of 1001. Proud of liis indo- 
pondoneo and eager for travel, ho went abroad 
TO 1800. IIo was iu Frankfort when it was 
occupied by tho French, Aftor acquiring a 
knowledge of German, ha sot out on a tour 
through Germany and Bohomia, ohiolly on 
foot, and in 1801 reached Weimar, •where he 
was iutrodneod to Goethe and Sdiillor. Ho 
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<;cttled at Jena, where he was matriculated 
as a member of the univeisitjr on SO Oct. 
180S. The fees did not exceed half a guinea ; 
his lodsrings cost him under 71 a year. He 
made the acquaintance of Madame de StaM, 
and imparted to her the information about 
German philosophy which appears in her 
work on Germany. He left Jena in the 
autumn of 1P0.3, returning home by way of 
IlambuTsr. and crossing the sea in the packet 
which c..jTied the news of the battle of 
Austerlitz. 

Having a thorough knowledge of German, 
he first tried to ad<f to hie small income by 
translating German pamphlets. After vainly 
seeking aj^acein the diplomatic service, and 
offering his services to Fox, who was then 
foreign secretary, he made the acquaintance 
of John Walter, the second of the dmiasty, 
from whom he acc^ted the post of ‘Times ’ 
correspondent at Altona. His letters ‘pFrom 
the Hanks of the Elbe,’ between March and 
August 1807, gave the English public the 
fullest information then obtainable concern- 
ing alfairs on the continent. He was com- 
pelled to return home, when Bonaparte had 
made Henmark bis vassal, and then he be- 
came foreign editor of tie ‘Times,’ being 
able, from personal experience, to print in 
that neweraper facts vmich hMped the mi- 
nistry to defend their policy in ordering the 
bombardment of Copenhagen and the cap- 
ture of the Danish fleet. 

When the Spaniards rose against the 
French in 1808, Xlobinson was intrusted by 
the coudnctors of the ‘Times ’ with the duty 
of special correspondent in the Feninsula, 
being the first English murnalist who acted in 
that capacity. He landed at Coruna, whence 
he forwarded a series ofletters headed 'Shores 
of the Bay of Biscay' and 'Ooruiia,'the first 
letter appearing on 9 Aug. 1803, the last on 
26Jan,lS09. During his stay Lord and Lady 
Holland arrived, accompanied by Lord John 
Bussell, a lad of sixteen, whom Bohinson 
styled ‘ a Lord Something Bussell.’ Bobin- 
sonwas in the rear of the army under Sir John 
Moore at Oorufia, He heard the onnuonad- 
ing, saw the wounded and French priaoners 
brought to Oorufia, and waited till the enemy 
had been driven hack, when he embarked for 

England, reaching Falmouthon the fiOth. He 
reooonpied his post in the ‘Times’ ofiSce till 
29 Sept. 1809. In November he began to 
keep his terms at the Middle Temple. He 
was ^led to the bar on 8 May 1818, and 
joined the Norfolk (pcuit, of which he rose 
to be the leader. His first cause— a success- 
ful defence of a prisoner tried in August 1818 
at Norwich for murder— was humorouslv 
apostrophised 1/ Bohinson’e friend, Charles 


Lamb, as ‘ Thou great first cause, least un- 
derstood.’ Bobtnson made a resolve, which 
he kept, of leaving the bar ns soon as his 
net yearly income should amount to 600/, 
In 1838 he retired, and he said that the two 
wisest acts he had performed were joining 
the bar and leaving it. 

Bohinson had acquired the frieudship of 
the most notable men in this country, Franco, 
and Germany during the earlier years of this 
century. Lamb, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey are a few out of his many intimate 
friends. He accompiinied Wordsworth on 
tours in Scotland, Wales, ond Switzerland, 
and was with the poet in Italy from March to 
August 1837 ; Wordsworth dedicated to him 
the ‘ Memorials ’ of this tour, published in 
1842, in verses beginning ' Companion ( by 
whose buoyant spirit cbeered.' As the valued 
friend of great men bis name will survive. 
From ths ample store of his personal experi- 
ence he contributed liberally to Mrs. Austin's 
‘Characteristics of Qoetho,’ to Gilohrisl’s 
‘Memoirs of Blake/ and to similar works. 
Apart from his posthumous ‘Diary,’ he wrote 
little that is noteworthy | hut he was asso- 
ciated with many notable institutions, being 
afounder of the Athenceum Club and of Uni- 
versity Oollege, London. The collection of 
Floxman’s drawings and oasts at University 
College was enlarged by gifts from him, and 
its maintenance was insured by a legacy, 
He was elected F.S.A. in 1829, and contri- 
buted in 1838 a paper on ‘ The IStymology of 
the Mass ’ {Connecting it with the English 
bu£x ‘mas’ m Christmas, /4/vA<po/oyjVi, xxxvi.) 
His bodily health and faculties remained un- 
impaired until his death, ot the age of ninety- 
one, at his house, 30 Bussell Square, on 6 Feb, 
1867. _ He was buried at Highgato, where a 
long inscription marks his grave. He was 
unmarried. 

As a conversationalist he made hie mark, 
and his breakfasts were as famous as those 
of Bogers. Ho left behind him a ‘ Diary,' 
‘Letters,’ and volnminoue memoranda, which 
give a truthful and umivalled picture of social 
and literary life and literary men, both in this 
country and on the continent, during the tost 
half of this century. The originals, mMiidiug 
thirty-five dosely written volumes of ‘Diary,’ 
thirty volumes of ‘Journals’ of tours, thirty- 
two volumes of ' Letters ’ (with index), four 
voiun7as of ‘Eeminiscances.’ond one of ‘Anec- 
dotes, ’_ are preserved ot Dr. Williams’s Li- 
hroy in Gordon Square. Bohinson had in- 
tended to sift these himself. A careful hut 
tTO fragmentary selection was made from 
5 Thomas Sadler, and publiehod os 
the Diary, Eeminisoenoes, and Oorvespou- 
deuce of H. Grabb Bohinson ’ (London, I860, 
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S V0I3. 8vo; Srd edit, a volb. 1872); prefixed 
ie a portrait, at the ago of ewhty-ais, eng raved 
from a photograpliby'W.Holl,niid appended 
are some vivid recallections of Bobm&on by 
Augustus de Morgan. Tbero ie a portrait 
panei, by Edward Armitage, at University 
Hall, Gordon Square, whore there is also a 
bust, executed by Ewing in Rome about 1881. 

[Ciary, Beminiscenees, and Corresponclonce of 
Heury Crabb Bobinson, by Dx. Thomas Sadler; 
Betters of Charles Lamb, od. Ainger.] E. B. 

ROBINSON, HERCULES (1789-1861), 
admiral, born on 16 March 1789, was the 
eldest son of Christopher Robinson, rector of 
Gbanard, co, Lon^rd, by Elisabeth, second 
daughter of Sir Ilereulea Langrisho, bort., 
of Kuocktopher, co. Kilkenny. Sir Bryan 
Robinson [q. v.] was his brother. He entered 
the navy in June 1800, in the Penelope, with 
Oaptain (afterwards Sir Henry) Blackwood 
[q. V.], with whom ho was also in the 
Eoryatua at Trafalgar, and in the Ajax, till 
moved, in Januaiy 1807, to the Ocean ilog- 
ship of Lord Oollingwood in the Mediter- 
ranean. Two months later ho was appointed 
to the Glory as acting-lieutonant, m which 
rank he was confirmed on 25 April 1807. 
In December he was moved to the Warapito, 
again with Blaokwood, and in 1809 to the 
T£m6raii'o in the Baltic, from which, on 
80 Aug., he was promoted to the command 
of the PrometheM in the Baltic during 1810, 
and aftei'AVords in the Atlantic, ranging os 
far as the Canary Islands, and even the 
West Indies. The Prometheus was an ex- 
tremely dun sailer, incapable of improve- 
ment, so that any vessel mie chased left her 
hopelessly astern; and it was owing only 
to the good fortune and judgment of her 
commander that she managed to pick up 
some prizes. On 7 I une 161-1 Robinson was 
advanced to post rank. From September 
1817 to the cud of 1820 he commanded the 
Favourite on thu Capo of Good IIopo and 
St. Helena station, and afterwards on the 
east coast of South America. In 1820 he 
was at Newfoundland, and was appointed 
by the commnnder-in-ohief to regulato the 
fishery of the coast of Labrador, which he 
did with tact, temper, and judgment. He 
had no further aeivice afloat, and in 1816 
accepted the retirement, becoming in due 
course rear-admiral on 9 Oct. 1849, vice- 
admiral on 21 Oct. 1866, and admiral on 
16 Jan. 1862, In 1842 he was sherilT of 
Westmeath. In 1866 he made a yochUug 
voyage to the Salvages, a group of barren 
rooks midway between Madeira and the 
Canaries, on one of which a vast treasure, 
the spoil of a Spanish galleon, was said to he 
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buried. When in the Prometheus Robiusoii 
had been sent to look for this treaeure, but 
met with no success. A further search was 
rather the excuse than the reason for revisit- 
ing the islets in the yacht, but the voyage 
gave him an opportunity of writing ‘ Sea- 
drit’t,’ a small volume of reminiscences (8vo, 
1868, with portrait). He died at Southsoa on 
15 May 1861. lie married, in 1822, Frances 
Elizabeth, only child ofHenry Widman Wood 
of Ilosmend, Westmeath, and had issue si.x 
sons, of whom Sir Hercules Georgs Robert 
Robinson (1821-1807), administrator in 
South Africa, was ci'ealed Lord Rosmend in 
1800 [see Supptmrnm]. 

[O’Byme’s Naval lliugr. Diet. ; Gent. Mag. 
ISijl, i. 814; Foster’s Baiouetii.go,s.n. Langrisho ; 
No^'y Lists.] J. K. L. 

ROBINSON, HUGH (1684 P-1066), 
archdeacon of Gloucester, born in Anglesea 
about 1684, was a sou of Nicholas Robinson 
(d, 1686) [q. V.], bishop of Bangor ^Woon, 
Mheiue 0.roti, ii, 798). He was admitted to 
WinchosLer School in 1696 (ICiuby, Win- 
oheaior Soholara, p. 157), and matriculated at 
NewCollogo, Oxford, on 16 Deo. 1003 (Otabic, 
Oxford MegiHers). In 1605 ho was olrctod 

f cvpetual follow, and hold his followahip till 
614. lie graduated B.A. on 21 April 1007, 
M.A. 28 Jan. 1610-11, B.D. and D.D. on 
21 June 1027. He was ohiof inastur of Win- 
ohester School from 1013 to 1627 (KtBBY, 
ubi supra, p. 106), and become successively 
rector of Llanbedr, with the vicarage of 
Oasrhnn in 1610; of Tr6n'iw (Oarnorvon) in 
1618; of Bighton, Hampshire, in 1022; of 
Shahbinglon, BuckinghamRliire; canon of 
Lincoln on 24 Fob. 1 024-5 (Lu NnvH, JJbatt) ; 
archdeacon of Glonouster on 5 June 1634 {ih.^ 
Ho was rector of Dursley from 1 026 to 1047. 
In his archdeaconry ho seoius to have been 
moderate in hisproceedinga (C'ef, State Papers, 
Dorn, ocolxxviii. No. 14), 

During the civil war ho Lost his caiionry 
and archdeaconry, was seized at his living at 
Dursley and iU-treatod; but ho took the cove- 
nant, wrote in defence of it, and accepted tlio 
Uving of Hinton, near Winchester, from the 
parliament ( W Ai.nj!iB, Sii fTeritiua of tho Olernij, 
1 . 33; Addit. MS. 16071, f. 0). He died on 
80 March 1066, and was buried on tho fol- 
lowing 18 April in the ohoiioel of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, London. 

He wrote: i. An 8vo volume, published in 
Oxford in 1616, containing ‘Procos' for the 
use of Winchostor School, m Latin and Eng- 
lish, ‘ Grammaticnlia Qumdam,’ in Latin and 
English ; and ' Antiquro Historiio Synousis,’ 
2. 'Scboloi Wintmuensis Phrases Latiiuo,' 
London, 1664 ; 2ud edit, by his son Nicholas, 
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London, lO.'S ; ‘ corrected and mucli aug- 
mented •with Poeticals added, and tlieiie four 
Tract-: (i.)Of Words not to be used byele- 
pant Latinists; (ii. ) Tbe diflerenco of niany 
Words lilce one another in Sound or Signifi- 
cation; (iii.) Some Words governing a Sub- 
junctive Mood not mentioned in Lillies 
“Grammar:’' (iv.) Coneeviiing Xpu'a and 
rw»/ii}for entering Children upon inalring of 
theme's : dedicated to Sir Itoberl iillop. 
Sir Xicholas Love, and Sir Thomas nu«sey;* 
Srdedit. London, 1001 , 8 vo : 4th edit. London, 
loot, 12mo: Sth edit. 1673, 8vo; 11th edit. 
lOSojlSmo. 3. ‘Annalium mundiuniversa- 
lium, icc., tomiis uniciis,’ London, 1677, fob, 
revised before publication by T)r. Thomas 
Pierce [q. v.],dean of Salisbury. 

[Wood's Athence Oxon. iii. 395 ; Eobinaon's 
Works.] W. A. a. 

ROBINSON, JOHN {d. 1698), president 
of St. John’s College, O.xford, was matricu- 
lated as sizar of Pembroke Hall, Oambridge, 
May looO, from Hichmondshire. He gra- 
duated B.A. in .January 1668-4, -was elected 
fellow of his hall, 1664, and proceeded M.A, 
l.jr)7. He was recommended by the master 
of Trinity, Robert Beaitmont (d. 1667) [q. v.], 
to Ceoit,'with JIatthew Hutton, as a ft^er- 
son to bo made master of Pembrolce Hall, . 
but Hutton was chosen. On 19 May 1503 j 
he was inconioraled at Oxford. He was no- 
minated bj Sir Thomas White, the founder, 
to be president of St. John’s Collie, Oxford, 
on the resignation of William Stooke, and 
was elected by the fellows, 4 Sept. 1664. lie 
resigned 10 July 167:1. He supplicated for 
the degree of B.D. 22 March 1666-7, and was 
made B.D. at Cambridge, 11 June 1683. 

Robinson was a popular preacher, and held 
many preferments. He was rector of East 
Tresw^, Nottinghamshire, 1566 ; ofFulbeek, 
Lincolnshire, 1600 ; of Thornton, Yorkshire, 
1560 ; of Great Easton, Essex, 1606-76 ; of 
King ston Bapqjuze, Berkshire, 1608 ; of Brant 
Broughton, Lincolnshire, 1676 ; of Fishtoft, 
Lincolnshire, 1576 ; of Caistor, Lincolusliire, 
1576; of Gransden, Cambridgeshire, 1687, 
and of Somersham, Huntingdonshire, 1689. 

On 3 Aug. 1572 he was installed precentor 
of Lincoln Cathedral. On 14 July 1573 he 
was collated to the prebend of Walton 
BecMiall, in which he was instaUed 7 Sept. 
He resigned this prebend on being collated 
to the prebend of Caistor (installed 9 Oet. 
16(4); and in 1681 he became prebendary of 
Leicester St. Margaret (collated 29 March, 
installed 9 July). On 31 May 1684 he was 
installed archdeacon of Bedford, and in 
1580 he held the archdeaconry of Lincoln. 
In 1684, during the vacancy of the see of 


Lincoln, he was appointed commihsiiry to 
exercise episcopal jurisdiction in the diocese, 
by Wliitgift, avchbiehop of Oniitorbiiry. fu 
1591 he received a cauonry of Qloiiceslor. 
He died in March 1697-8, and was buried at 
■Somersham, Hunt iugdonsh ire. tJohn Robin- 
son [q. V.], pastor of the pilgrim fathers, has 
been very doubtfully claimed as his son. 

[St. John’s College MSS. ; Bawlinson MSS. ; 
Cooper’s Alumni Cautabrigimisos, ii. 236 ; Wood’s 
Atlienre Oxon. and Fiisli ; Begisirum Aciidem, 
Cantnbrig. ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Bogislor of 
Univorsity of Oxford, art. Boiiso (Oxford Ifis- 
torical Society) ; Lo Neve’s F.isti ; Wilson’s His- 
tory of Merchant Taylors' School ; Willis’s Culho- 

dmk] w. n. n. 

ROBINSON, JOHN (1676P-] 626), pastor 
of the pilgrim fathers, a nativo of Liucoln- 
sliire, according to Bishop Hall (Common 
Apologie, 1 610, p. 125), was horn about 1576. 

Ilis early career is involved in obscurity. 
W^ide acceptance has been given to Ilimter’s 
identification of the pastor with John Hnbin- 
son who was admitted as a sizar at Corpus 
Ohristi College, Cambridge, on 0 April 1502 
(his tutor being John Jcgonjk v.]), who gra- 
duated B.A. in February 1 606, and wiis ad- 
mitted a fellow in 1698. The college boolts 
describe him variously as ‘ Liiioohuousis ’ mid 
‘ Notingamionsis,' and Hunter ooiijeotures 
that he was born at Qainsborougli, Lincoln- 
shire, divided from NottLiighamsbiro by the 
Trout; a conjecture which tho parish rogiator 
in its damaged state loaves unueoidod. 

Br. John Brown, in his * Pilgrim Fathers ’ 
(1895), coujeotiu’cs that tho pastor was horn 
in Lincoln, and was tlio son of .lohn Itobin- 
son, D.B. (f7. 1608) [q. v.l, prouontor of Lin- 
coln from 1672j and proheudary from 1578, 
For this there is no ovideuco; btiiJliams in 
Lincoln Cathedral are ontorod in tho register 
of St. Mary Magdalene, which only bogins 
in the seventeenth century. 

Some details in tho oorly career of a third 
contemporary John Robinson suggest a 
likelihood oi his identity with the pastor, 
hut at n critical point tho argument Woaks 
down. Robert Robinson (d, September 1617), 
rector of Saxlinglmm N ethorguto and Saxliiig. 

hamThorp^Norfolk,bada8on.rohii,'\vh()wa8 
baptisedat Saxlingham on 1 A pril 1576. This 
John Eohinaon is probably to he icbnitlftod 
with the John Rohmsoii, ndmittod ns a sizar 
at Emmamiol College, Oambridge, on 2 March 
1692-3, who graduated M.A. 1600, B.B. 
1607. 

The Saxlingham registers flirthor show 
that John Robinson, cluvk, was married on 
24 J uly 1604 to Anne Whitfield. The Nor- 
wich diocesan records state that John Robin- 
son, B.D, (doubtless the Emmanuel graduate). 
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was appoiutacl perpetual curate of Great Yar- 
moutk in 1600, was then aged 34, and was a 
native of Saxlingham. A serious obstacle 
to the endeavour to identify this Yarmouth 
curate with the pastor of the pilgrim fathers 
is raised by the wpearance of the year 1609 
in this entry. Neale, the New England his- 
torian, asserts, in his ‘History of the Puri- 
tans,' that the pastor of the pilgrim fathers 
was ‘beneSced about Yarmouth, 'and the Yar- 
mouth corporation records of 1608 mention 
‘Mr. EoWson the pastor’ (John Bbownb, 
Comjregatimalitm, in Norfolk and Suffolk). 
Hut in 1608 the pastor left England, aud he 
is not known to have returned. 

It ia very probable that liobinson the pastor 
studied at Cambridge during the last decade 
of the ahvteenth century, and perhaps he 
came under the personal influence of \V illiam 
Perkins [q. v.] In early life he hold ‘ cure 
and charge ’ of souls in Norwich, and ‘ eer- 
teyn citizens were e.YComiminicated for re- 
sorting vnto and praying with ’ him (Ains- 
■vvoETH, Counter-poyaon, 1C08 p. 246, 1612 
p, 146). Hobinson himself mentions his 
rosidencD at Norwich in bis ‘People’s Plea ’ 
(1618), dedicated to his ‘ Christian friends 
in Norwich and thereabouls.’ TTall confl- 
dently asserts ( Common Apoloffie,-p, 146) that 
llobinson's separation from the established 
church was due to his failing to obtain ‘ the 
mastershippe of the hospltall at Norwich, or 
a lease from that citie ’ (presumably of a place 
of worship). Later writers speak of him 
os having hold a Norfolk benetloe— perhaps 
the Yarmouth curacy already noticed — and 
as having been suspended. About 1007 
liobinson, according to a guess of Hunter, 
seems to have joined the ‘gathered church' 
meeting at Scrooby Manor, Nottinghamshire, 
the residence of William Brewster [q. v.], of 
which Biohard Clifton j]q. v.] woe pastor. 
Clifton himsolf held a living, but there are 
other instances of beneflced cler^ who at 
tho same lime ware members of congrega- 
tional churches. Hobinson, as Hall observes, 
had been influenced by John Smyth, to 
whom tho Scrooby ohurch owed its origin; 
but he did not follow Smyth's later views. 
In 1006 Smyth emipated to Amsterdam, 
whore he became an Arminian and a baptist. 
In August 1008 Clifton also emigrated to 
Amsterdam with some of the Scrooby con- 
gregation; later in the year Bohineon fol- 
lowed with others, who had made several 
ineflectual attempts 1o obtain a passage. 

At Amsterdam the emigrants joined the 
separatist ohurbh which had Franois Johnson 
(1662-1618) [q, v.] as its pastor, and Ains- 
worth as its teacher. The prospect of dis- 
sensions on church government whioh broke 


out in this ohurch in the following year may 
have determined Bobinson’s contingent not 
to settle at Amsterdam. Many of them were 
weavers, and at Leyden there was employ- 
ment for cloth-weavers. On 12 Feb. 1609 
they obtained permission from the authorities 
at Leyden, and removed thither by 1 May. 
Hobinson was publicly ordained as their 
pastor; Brewster was a ruling elder; the 
community numbered about one hundred, 
and increased to three hundred ; their form 
of clnu'oh government was congregational. 

At Leyden, whioh had not the trading 
advantages of a port, their life was hard. 
They maintained an excellent character, 
the authorities contrasting their diligence, 
honesty, and peaceableness with the behaviour 
of the Walloons. Bradford says that more 
‘public favour’ would have been shown them 
hut for fear of ‘ giving offence to the state 
of England.' There is no truth in the state- 
ment, gatliered by Prince from old people nt 
Leyden in 17 14, that one of the city churches 
was grunted for their worship. In 1610 
Hemy Jacob (1663-1624) [q. v.l went from 
Middelburg to Leyden to conBult Hobinson 
onmattersof church government. In January 
1011 Hobinson and three others bought, for 
eight thousand guilders, a house ‘ oy the 
belfry;’ the conveyance is dated 6 May 1611, 
OBsession was obtained on 1 May 1612 (there 
ad evidently been diflioulty in raising the 
purchase money), and the building was con- 
verted into a dwelling and meeting-house. 
In the rear twenty-one cottages were erected 
for poorer emigrants. 

Some time before 1612 Hobinson had cor- 
responded, about terms of communion, with 
Wuliam Ames (1670-1633) [q. v.], then at 
The Hague. These 'private letters' were 
communicated W Ames to ‘The Prophane 
Sohisme of the wownists,’ 1612, pp. 47 seq,, 
a composite work, fathorod by Ohristoplier 
Lawne and three others ; Ames and !^berb 
Parker (1664P-1614) [q, v.J also contributed 
to it. George Homius (Iliit, JEooles, 1666, 
p, 282) thinks Ames and Parker modifled 
Bobinson's views ; this does not appear ro 
have been the case. There may oe some 
baeie of fact for the story of a three days’ 
disputation at Leyden in 1618 between 
Bobinsou and i^iscopius ; but that it was 
undertaken by Hobinson, at the request of 
Polyandet (Jan Kerokhoven) and the city 
ministers (BnA.nyoit'D), or held in the uni- 
versity (Winslow), seems improbable. The 
university records ora silent about it, and at 
Leyden the party of Episcoplus was in the 
ascendant. On 6 Sept, 1616 Hobinson was 
admitted a member or the university, by per- 
mission of the magistrates, as a student of 
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theolo^r; We age is giveaas 39 j hia Oani- 
bridg-e standing, if it existed, is igfnored. 
Tills enrolment entitled him to obtain half 
a tun of beer a month, and ten gallons of 
win“ n quarter, free of diitv. Ha attended 
lectui'es by Episcopius and Polyander. 

Robinson’s controversial writing began in 
1609 or 1610, with an ‘ Answer’ to a letter, 
addressed to himself and John Smyth, in 
‘Epistle’,' 1008, ii. 1 et aoq. by Joseph HaU 
[q. T.] This ‘ Answer’ is only known as re- 
printed, with a reply, in Hall’s ‘ Common 
Apologi® of the Chtiroh. of England,’ 1610. 
It exhibits considerable power of language, 
and is the production of a man of cultivated 
min 1 as well as of strong conviction. He 
afterwards defended the separatist position 
against Richard Bernard fq. v.l, William 
Ames, and John Yates of Norwich. In the 
Amsterdam disputes ha sided with Ains- 
worth, writing against the doctrines of Smyth 
and his coadjutor, Thomas Helwys fq- v.], 
and criticising the presbyterian positions of 
Johnson His ‘Apologia,’ advocating the 
congregational type of church government, 
and rejecting the nicknames ' Browiiist’ and 
‘Barrowist,’ is a very able and comprehen- 
sive statement, written with moderation. 

As early as 1617 a project of emigration 
to America had been matured by the leaders 
of the Leyden community. John Carver, a 
deacon, and Robert Cushman, ‘ outright hand 
with the adventurers,’ were sent to London 
to forward the scheme. They carried a docu- 
ment to be presented to the privy council, 
signed by Robinson and Brewster, and con- 
taming ‘seven articles,’ acknowledging the 
king's authority in all causes, and that of 
bishops us civilly commissioned by him (Co- 
lordal Fa^en, i. 43), Cushman negotiated 
a loan with the merchant adventurers of 
London for seven yeara, on hard terms, the 
risk being great, and the emigrants dependent 
on their own labour. On 13 Nov. 1617 Sir 
Edwin Sandys, subsequently treasurer and 
governor of the Virginia Company, addressed 
a letter to Robinson and Brewster (who had 
been a tenant of the Sandys family), ex- 
pressing satisfaction with the’' seven articles.’ 
Robinson and Brewster replied on 16 Deo. 
Theh letter explains that the intending 
colonists are industrious, frugal people, who 
may be trusted to stay and work. A similar 
letter was addressed on 27 Jan. 1617-18 to 
Sir John Wolstenholme, giving full par- 
ticulars of their ecclesiastical views, and em- 
phasising their agreement -with the French 
refonned churches, eMept in some details. 

A patent^ under the Virginia Company’s seal, 
was obtained in September 1619 j it proved . 
useless, as John Wincob, in whose nWe it | 


was made out, did not join the ex^iedition. 
The members of the Leyden community wei'e 
now asked to volunteer for the entorpriea. 
It was agreed that if a majority of the church 
volunteered, Robinson their pastor should 
accompany them, otherwise Brewster was to 
be in charge of the expedition. To Robin- 
son’s disappointment only a minority volun- 
teered. ’rhe Speedwell, a vessel of 60 tons, 
woe bought in Holland ; Carver and Cush- 
man went to Loudon, with Thomas Weston, 
an English merchant, to make fruol arrange- 
ments, and hire another vessel largo enough 
to carry the freight. All being readm a day 
of humiliation and prayer was held at Leyden 
on 21 July 1620, Robinson preaching from 
Ezra viii. 21. On 22 July the Speedwell 
sailed from Delft Haven to Southampton, 
where the Mayflower (180 tons) from London 
awaited her. While at Southampton the 
pilgrims received a letter of advice from 
Robinson, bidding them ‘ be not shaken with 
imuecessary novelties.’ To Carver he wrote 
a further letter (27 July), engaging to em- 
brace ' the first opportunity of hastening to 
them,’ The two vessels left Southampton 
on 6 Ang. j but either the Speedwell proved 
unaeaworthy, or, as the emigrants believed, 
Reynolds, the master, and eoine of hie convoy 
lost courap. They put in to Darmouth, and 
again to Plymouth, for repairs; at length 
the Speedw^ was sold, and tiie Mayflower 
alone, of which Thomas Joues was mast or, 
the expedition being reduced to 101 paa- 
sengers, set sail from Hymouth on 6 Sept. 
She was hound for the Hudeou river, but at 
the outset of the voyage was woalhor-boimd 
for some daye at Hull ; ‘ after long healing at 
sea’ Cape Cod came in view ; further storms 
frustrated the intention of proceeding south- 
ward. Returning to Cape Cod, the pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock on 1 1 Nov. 

Robinson’s pastoral core for the colonials 
is shown in his letter (30 June 1631) ‘to 
the church of Cod at Plymouth, New Eng- 
land.’ The remainder of the Leyden com- 
munity became more willing to join Ihoir 
brethren in New England. Yet Robinson 
■writes to Brewster (20 Deo. 1623) that his 
ramovol was ‘ desired rather than hoped for,’ 
They could not raise money, and the mer- 
chant adventurers would talce no furl her 
risk. Robinson thought influential persons 
wished to pre-vent his going out. Meautimo 
he reni&eu to sanction the adminislratiou ol* 
the SBoraments by Brewster, an elder, but 
not an ordained pastor. 

Just as his life was closing, Robinson pub- 
lished a volume of sixty-lwo essays on ethical 
and spiritual topics. They show reading and 
good sense, and their style is marked by ease 
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ond simplicity. He left ready for publica- 
tion bis last thoughts on ibe question of sepa- 
ration, but his Inends ivithheld it from the 
press for nine years, on the ground that 
‘some, though not many’ of the Leyden 
church ‘were contrary minded to the author’s 
judgment.’ It was at length printed in order 
to justify the action of some separatists who 
Were occasional hearers of tne parochial 
clergy. The position talien in this treatise 
is we'll described by John Shaw f manuscript 
‘ Advice to his Son,’ 1604, quoted m IltntTB'K, 
1864, p. 186), w'ho says that ‘ learned end 
pious Mr. Hobinsou ... so for came back that 
he approved of communion with the church 
of England, in the hearing of the word and 
prayer (though not in sacraments and dis- 
cipline), and so occasioned the rise of such 
as are called semists, that is aemiseparatists, 
or indepeudants.’ He had always been in 
favour of ‘ private communion’ with ‘ godly’ 
mamhers of the church of England, harem 
difl'oring fi-om Ainsworth ; and according to 
John Paget (d. 1040) [q^. v.] ho had proacned 
the lawfulness of attending Anglican services 
as early as July 1017, and had tolerated such 
attendance on Brewster’s part much earlier 

g ’AOBT, Avfow against the Separation, 1618). 

obert Buillio, li.D. [q._v.], a strong opponent 
of his ecclesiastical principles, characterises 
him as ‘the most learned, polished, and 
modest spirit that ever that sect enjoyed.’ 

Bobinson fell ill on Saturday, 22 Feb. 
1626, yet preached twice the next day. The 
plaguu was then rife at Leyden, but he did 
not take it. He euiferod no pain, hut was 
weakened by ague. He died on 1 March 
1626 (Dutch reckoning, or present style ; in 
the old English reckoning it was 19 Feb. 
1624). No portrait or description of his 
person exists. His autograph signature is on 
the title-page of the British Museum copy 
(0, 46, d._26) of John Dove’s ‘ Perswosion to 
the English Becusauts,’ 160S, On 4 March 
ho was biu'ied under the pavement in the 
aisle of St. Peter’s, Leyden, in a common 
grave, bought for seven years, at a cost of 
nine guilders. There is no truth in Winslow’s 
story that his funeral was attended by thoimi- 
versity and the city ministers. He married 
Bridget White (his second wife, if he wove 
Ike John Bohinson of Emmanuel), who sur- 
vived him, and, with his children, removed 
in March 1629-30 to Plymouth, New Eug- 
laud. In October 1629 his children, aceoro- 
ing to the Leyden census, were Isaac, Mercy, 
Fear, and James. It is doubtful whether he 
had a son Williom ; Abraham Bohinson, who 
settled in New England, was not his son, 
though claimed as such. His descendants, 
os traced by W. Allen, D.D., are given In , 
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Ashton’s ‘Life’ (compare SivAon’s Qenea- 
ingical Hietionai’y of the I'int Settlers oj 
Kew England, 1861, iii. 649 scq.) After bis 
death some members of his cliurch returned 
to Amsterdam, and joined John Canne [q. v.], 
others went to New England (Ihirty-nve in 
1829, sixty more in 1630). About 1060 his 
house was talreii down, and replaced by a 
row of small buildings ; on one of these, in 
1866, a marble slab was placed, with the 
inscription, ‘ On this spot Hved, taught, and 
died John Robinson. 1611-1626.’ On 24 J uly 
1801 was publicly dedicated a bronze in- 
scribed tamet, provided by a subscription 
(suggested by Dr. W. M. Dexl er, d. N ovembev 
1890), executed in New York, and placed on 
the outer wall of St. Peter’s, facing tho sito 
of the dwelling. On 20 Juno 1896 the 
foundation-stone of a ‘ John Bobinson Mo- 
morial Ohuroh ’ was laid at Gaiusboroiigh by 
the lion. T. F. Bayard, ambassador from 
the United States, on the assamptia?! llmt 
Qainsborough was Bobinaou’s birthplace, and 
that lie was a member of the ‘gatboreil’ 
church at Sorooby tlanor, which is in proxi- 
mity to Gainsborough. 

Nothing that Robinson ever wrote roiirhcB 
tho level of his alleged address to the depart- 
ing pilgrims ; expressing oonlidonco that ‘ tho 
Lord has moro truth yet to brook forth ont 
of his holy word ; ’ bowailing ‘ the condition 
of tho roibrmotl churches, who ora oome to 
a period in religiou,’ tho Lntlicrans rofiising 
to advance ‘ beyond wliot Lulhor saw, while 
tlio Calvinists stick fast whero they were loft 
by that great man of God, svho yot saw not 
all things;’ and exhorting the pilgrims to 
‘study union’ with ‘the godlypeoplo of Eng- 
land,’ ‘ rather than, in the least moiisiiro, to 
alfoct a division or separation from them.’ 
Neither Bradford nor Morton hints at this 
address. It appears first in thu ‘Briofo Narra- 
tion’ ^pended to Edward Winslow’s ‘Ilypo- 
crisie Viimaskcd,’ 1646, pp. 97 seq. Winslow, 
who is not a hrst-rate authority, brings it 
forward as a pieco of ovidenoo in disproof 
of tho intoloranco ascribed to tho scpoi'atists. 
He had been for tliroe yoars (1617-90) a 
member of Robinson’s churcb, and aflirms 
that Bobinsou ‘used llioso oxprossious, or to 
the same purpose;’ ho gives no dato, but it 
was when tho pilgrims wore ‘ ore long’ to 
depart ; his rraort is mainly in the third per- 
son. Cotton Mother, writing in 1702, turns 
the whole into the flrst person, and makes 
it {Maffmlia, i. 14) the parting address 
to the pilgrims, changing ‘oro long’ intp 
‘quickly.’ Neal (HVst. of Nm Mhuglani, 
1720) follows Mallier, but omits tho closing 
oxhorlatiou, with its permission to ‘take 
onother pastor,’ and treats tho address as tho 
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peroration of the sermon preached on 21 Julj [After Bobiiison’s own . writi ngH, tliu lirst 
iC'-’O. This last point lie drops (Iliat q} aiilliority for Ins Lcyilon 1 i1h is Williiiin Bi,vd^ 
^ ^ Hisfory of Plymouth l-'liuitiil um was 

first fuilyprititod in Colloctioiis of tliii Ulnswi- 
diusetts Sisloriosl Sooioly, dtli sur. vol . iii, 18f)6 ; 
for the portion to 162(1, with Bmillbril's Diury 
of Occurrcnoos, liis Lotto's, Winslow’s .rouriml. 


Puritans, 1732), but it is taken up by Brook 
and others. This famous address, reeolleeted 
after twenty-sit years or more, owes some- 
thing to the reporter’s controversial needs. 

JSobinsoi^ublished : 1. 'An Answer to a 
Censorious Epistle ’[1610]; see above. 2. 'A 
Ivstification of , Separation from the Church 
of England,’ &c. [Leyden], 1610, 4to [Am- 
sterdam], 1039, 4to reply to ‘ The Sepa- 
ratists Schisme,’ by Bernard]. Hobmson’a 
defence of this tract, against the criticisms 
of Francis Johnson, is printed in Ainsworth’s 
' Animadversion to Hr. Richard Olyfton,’ &c., 

Amsterdam, 1613, pp. Ill seq. 3. ‘ Of Reli- 
gious Oommvnion, Private & Puhlique/ &e. 
nLeyden], 1614, 4to (against Helwys and 
Smyth)." The British iftiseum copy (43232) 
has the autograph of Robinson’s brother-in- 
law, RandaU Thickins, and a few manuscript 
notes. 4. ‘A Manv mission to a Manvdvc- 
tion,’ &c. [Leyden], 1016, 4to (in reply to 
‘A Alanvdvctionfor Mr, Robinson,’ &c.,Dort, 

1614, by Ames). 6. 'The People’s Plea for Neal’s Hist, of the Pnrii.ini '(’ronlmiiOV iHai; 

&«v.[Leyden], 51.48, 110; Brook’s Lives of the I’lintiuis, IHl,') 
1618, 16mo; 2nd edit. 1641, 8vo (in reply to ii. 384 seq.; Miirsden’sHiat. of the Kiii'ly Purl- 
Yates). 6. 'Apologia Ivsta et Necessavia tans, 1860, pp, 200 soq.; Cotqior’H Alliiiniii 
. . . Quorundam Ohristianorum . . .dictorum Caatahr. 1861, ii. 2.86; Uvuuh’h Hiirly ICnglish 
Brownistarum, sive Barrowistanun,’ &c. B.i.ptwts, 1862, i. 202 soq.; Biirelay’s Inner l,ir» 
[Leyden], 1619, Idmo. 7. ‘ An Appeal on “f Beligioas Societies of tlio Oommoiiweiillli, 
Truths Behalfe (concerninge some differences PP- ®3 ®®0'i Browne’s Hist, of Cmigr, in 
in theChurohat Amsterdam ),’&c. [Leyden], ^oriolk and Suftblk, 1877, ii. 127 ; Proci’i'ilingH 
1624, 8vo, 8. 'A Defence of the Doctrine the Untiling of the Tablet, in li 03 'tleii, IHOl; 
propovnded by the Synode of Dort,’ &c. Pilgrim Fathoi'B, 1H06, pii. 01 seq.; 

[Leyden], 1624, 4to. 9. 'A Brlefe Cate- n’om register of Jimimiiiiiel Ooll. Onni- 

ohisme concerning Church Government,’ iSke., v * oximelH ffoiii registor 

Leyden, 1624 P 2nd edit. 1642 8vo' witll ““ Uorpiis Olivisli Coll, Cum- 

T —J T iJSi^er s. _ •.» ...« ' 


and other documents, see young's OlirunicleH of 
tlie Pilgrim Fathers, 2iid edit. 184 1. iSeeiiiulary 
BOUicoB are Morton's Now Eiigliind’s MeuiorinlL, 
1669, Cotton Mather’s Mugniilia, 1762, and 
Prince’s Chronological Hist, of Now Ungliiiid, 
1786 (the edition used above is 1862), all cri- 
ticised in (leoi'ge Sumnor’s Motiioirs of tiio I’il- 
grims nt Leyden, Mass, Hist. Boo, .Si'd sor. vol. 
ix. 1846, which gives risuKs of roseareh at 
Leyden. Buiitor's Colloclions coiieoriiiiifr Hio 
Founders of Now Plymouth, 1849, are eorvoetiul 
on some points in Ashton’s Life of Boliinson, 
1851, and are improved in Iluiitnr’s Col I eel ions 
concerning tho (Ihurch at Serooby, 1861. Most 
of Hunter’s conjootnrcs iiro iiiloploil in Doxler’s 
Ooiigregatioiialism of Three Jlnnilroi! Years, 
1880, viilunblo for its bibliogr.qiliy. Unillio's 
Dissuasive from llio lOrroorsol tho Time, ItlJO: 
Neal’s Hist, of Now liiighuid, 1720, i. 72snq.( 
Neal’s PTisL nf the Pnriiiinct 100.0 


ilors 111 ,Sax- 


Xra natrifaul IKOti Ungham Nothergnlo 1111(1 fiftxliiighii 111 Tliorpo, 

With new title- per tho Rev. B. W. Pill; mlorinnlion from ilho 
page, New Essayes, or Observations Divine doan of Lincoln and from tho innslur of (’hrlHt’s 

and Morall, &e. 1628, 4to; 2nd edit. ‘Essays, ‘oil. Cumbridgo.] A (1 

orObservationsDivineandMoraR,’&o. 1638, ^ ROBINSON, JOHN (im7-l(!Kl ), wy’aL 

forcertrin wt, Bcin of William Robinson of (Iwers/llf,, 

for certain Christians . . called Browmsts Denbighslure, aiidgraiulsoii of Nifliolus'Uo- 



mous was : 12. ' ‘A Treatise of the Lawful- 
fea^Hearing of the Ministers in the Church 


/Tr ' ‘'S'* '*•’ «<'V(in1,i «.i 

u osxDit. O,to7i,)f mid booiniio a hUi- 


nf J rf * J “Sjifcof Gray's fim* 23 J) 0 (». 1337 /I'Wr/JK 

IS reprinted in Mass. Hist. Soc. OoU. 4th aer 
to}; >0 i lengthy extracts from most of them' 

^•1 nonhury’s * Historical Me- 

morials,’ 1839, vol. i. 


.w _ , p-— ».r m VIM WUIIIblL XI, 

-he royal cause in North Wales und tho ml. 
onung counties. All hough only l.woni y-six 
'ears of age, ho held the raiilc of lioutonnni- 
olonel, and was mad e governor of 1 1 olt Uaai lo 
n Denbiglishiro in Novombor 1043, la tho 
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following year he oominanded a company at 
the battle of llowton Heath in Gheehire ; on 
1 Feh. 16J.0 he was selected by the royalist 
commander, Lord Byron, as one of his com- 
missionors to negotiate the sui’render of Ches- 
ter, and acted in a similar capacity when 
Colonel Richard Bulkeley surrendered Beau- 
maris, 14 June following. 

On the triumph of the parliamentary 
cause, Robinson, who was marked out for 
special vengeance, fled from Gtwerayllt in 
the disguise of a labourer, flrst to the Isle 
of Mon, and then into France. His estates 
were confiscated, llis name appears in the 
bill for the sale of delinquents’ estates 
(20 Sept. 1660). At the Restoration in 1600 
he recovered his estates and I'eceived other 
marks of royal favour. IIo was nominated a 
knight of tho Royal Oak for Anglesea. _ He 
was colonel of the company of foot militia or 
trained bonds in Denbighshire, when that re- 
giment was called out on the apprehension of 
a rising in July 1606 (Cal, Utate Papers). 
Having auooBudedSirllenuagoFinch asinein- 
her for Beaumaris at a hy-cleelion in July 
1661, he retained his seat unUl tho dissolu- 
tion of tho ‘ pensionary ’ parliament in J anuary 
1679 1 ho is said to have boon in receipt of a 
piension of 4001, a year (‘ A Sua<>outtblo Argu- 
moiitfor a New Parliament,’ 1077, reprinted 
in OoiiJim'FsPar&'dmewtary J/Mfor,!/). Robin- 
son succeeded Sir John Owen of Olennennau 
in the post of vico-ndmiral of North Wales 
in 1666, and held tho olHoo tiU his death in 
March 1681. lie was buried in Grosford 
chiu'oh. He loft two sons, John and William. 
His grandson, William Rohhison, 11 .P. for 
Denbigh fi;om 1706 to 1708, asaumod the sur- 
name of Lylton ouinheriting from his cousin 
in 1710 the estate of Kneb worth in Hertford- 
shire, and was ancestor of Earl Lytton. 

(Burlce’s Landed Gentry; Wood’s Atlionse, sd. 
Bliss; Phillips’s Civil War in Wiilos and tho 
Marolies; Parliamentary Kotnrns; Williams's 
Porliamentary History of Walos.) W. R. W. 

ROBINSON, JOHN (1660-1723), bishop 
of London, horn at 01eaBhy,iieav Diirliii^on, 
Yorkshire, on 7 Nov. 1660, was sooond sur- 
viving son of John Robinson (d, 1651) of 
Oloasby, by his wife Elizaheth (d. 1688), 
daughter of Christopher Pottor of tho snmo 

E arish. Ills fathor appears to have been in a 
umble station of life ; his groat-grandfathor 
is described as ‘John Robinson esMuire of 
Crosbwick, Romaldkirk, co, York.’ llis older 
brotheij Christopher (1646-1093), emigralod 
to Virginia about lO'TO, settled on the Rapa- 
hunnoSt river, became secretary to the colony 
and one of the trustees of tlio William and 
Mary Oolite ; he was father of John Robin- 
son (d. 1749), president of Virginia, and 


Robinson 

grandfather of Sir Frederick Philipse Robin- 
son [q. V.] 

The tutiire bishop was, ac:ording (0 
Hearito (Pduiuiie, ii. J34), ajiprenticed to a 
trade, but his master, finding him addicted 
to hook learning, sentliim to Oxlurd ; .he ac- 
cordingly mat ncuhiled from llrasonoae Uol- 
loge, Oxford, ns a pensioner on 24 March 
1(»U, graduated B A. 1673, and M.A. 1684, 
and was fellow of Uriel College from 1676 
(elected 18 Dec.) to 1686. The college in 
IC77 gave Jiim leave to go abroad, which was 
renewed in 1678 and IU80. lie was made 
D.D. by Tenisou at Lambeth, 22 Sept. 1600 
(Oent. Matj. 1804, i. 636), and at Oxford 
by diploma 7 Aug. 1710, 

About 1080, possibly through tlia iiinuence 
of Sir .lames Astroy, wlioso servitor ho had 
buon at Broseuose, Itohiiisoii biicainc chap- 
lain to the English embassy at tho court of 
Sweden. Tie remained abroad till 1709, and 
was regarded by siiocoaaivo governmeiila as 
an industrious and capable political agent. 
During tlie absence of tlip envoy, Philip, only 
sou of Sir I’liilip Warwi. k [q. v.], he filled 
tho posts first of rusidonl and then of envoy 
Bxlraordiiiary nt the Swedish court (at. 
WooT), Lj/e and Tinm, ii. 462, 4 (>9 ) , In Oct 0 - 
hor 1080 lio resigiiod his Cello wsliip at Oriel 
and gave the coilugu a i>iece of platOj in tho 
inscription upon which he is described os 
‘ Rcgini majestaliB npud rogem Suecioe min- 
ister ordinnrius.’ In 1692 he confirmed 
Charles XI in tho English alUanoo and helped 
to defeat the Eronoh project of a uiiith oloo- 
torato. Ill 11597, in token of Ida approbation, 
William III granted him the beiielico of 
Lastiiigham in Yorkshire, which ho held 
until 1709, and the third pri'houd at Canter- 
bury, As with Eiiglisli uiplomaiiats of the 
period, his allowances wore habitually in 
arrears, and Ids complaints to tho treuaury 
were numorniis. In January 1700 he was in- 
strumental ill obtainiug the renowal of the 
treaty of the Iluguo. Shortly afterwards ho 
accompanied Charles XII, with whom he 
was in high favour, on Ids chivalrous journey 
to Narva; he also efluclod the junction of 
the fleets of England, Holland, lind Sweden 
in tho Sound, and the consequent recognition 
of free navigation in the Nortli Sea, From 
1702 to I707,wldlostill accroditod toSwoden. 
(where in 1708 he was formally nominated 
commissary during ubsonce), he was also ac- 
credited to Augustus of Poland, and sponthis 
time in Poland or Saxony. In 17O7hereaum0d 
aUendancennChnrlesXIlatAltranstlidt. By 
favour of, andaaacompliincntto,theSwediaii 
monarch, he assumed as his naotto tho 'Runic' 
or Norse, ‘Modr or moldur auki’ (‘As for 
man, his days ore gross ’). lie commemo- 
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fated his connection svith Sweden more Swift went to a recaption at York TJnildings, 
effectually in his 'Account of Sueden; to- where Harleyi with great amplmaia, proposed 
gether with an extract of the History of that the health of the lord privy seal. Prior 
Itingdom. By a person of note who raided thereupon remarked that tho seal was so 
many years there '(London, 1695, a shilling privy that_ no one knew who he was. On 
’ ’’ ... T. , . - 1 ..? ^ the following day the appointment ofRohin- 

son was announced. 

The choice was popularly regarded as a con- 
cession to the moderate party in tho churoh 
{Boybe, Queen Amne, 173^ p. 615 ; preamble 
to patent, Brit. Mus. 811 K 64). But it was 
really intended toprefaco the bishop’s nomi- 
nation as the first Bnglish plonipotenliary at 
the peace conference to be hold in the follow! ug 
year at Utrecht. Tho chief di lllciilties to tho 
peace bad already been removed by the secret 
operations conducted byHarleyand Mosiiagor 


booh* m small octavo ; French translation 
Amsterdam, 1713; 3rd ed. London, 1717, 
subsequently bound up with Molesworth's 
'Denmark,' 1738). The little work was 
stared with useful information set forth in a 
style not unlike that of a modern consular 
report, hfarlborough wrote of Bobinson's ex 
cellent influence at the Swedish court in 
1704, and in 1707 thought of employing him 
to appease the Swedish king, who cherished 
grievances i^ainst the allies. Ultimately 
fApril-3Iay 1707) Harlhorough decided to 


conduct the negotiations himself, but Bobin- through Prior and the Abb6 Gaultier. 'I'ho 
son acted throughout os interpreter, and was ministers now wanted a dignified exponent of 
Titilised to administer the usual bribes to the English views to represent them at (ho cou- 
Swedish ministers. ‘ I am persuaded,’ wrote gress, and in the absence of any lory poor of 
Harlborough to Sunderland, 'that these gen- adequate talent and energy, afloi' lili' unox- 
tlemen would be very uneasy shoiild it pass peeteddeathsofNewcastloand Jer 3 oy,Ilarlo,y 
through any other hands.’ In the autumn of fell badr on the bishop, who posacsstul geniiiiio 
1707 he was sent to Hamburg to aid the qualifications. The worst that was said of 
Imperial Commission appointed to settle the the selection was that the appoinlmont of an 
dispute between Hamburg and the Circle of eoclesiastio to high diplomatic oilloo smacked 
Lower Saxony; bis correspondence (Jan. of medimval practice. Tiokcll warmly com- 
1708-Sept. 1709) with Lord Baby is in the mended in verse tho quean’s choice of ‘mitred 
British Mu^um (AMY. MS. 512108). Bristol.’ Straflbrd acceptod tho oflieo or an- 

In July 1709 Robinson refused an offer of cond plenipotentiary. The bishop was tlio 

first to arrive at CJtrocht on 15 Jan. 1712 
(fifteen days after the date appointed for tlio 
commencement of (lie negotiations), and ho 
opened the conference on 29 Jan., npi«'in'iiig 
m a blnclt velvet gown, with gold loops and 
a train borne by two sumptuously droswcl 

E . Despite rumours which wero sprond in 
on to the contrary, tlio (wo English 
-n diplomatists worked well (ogother. Ail or 

i/JO -KOOmsOn was COnflAnrnff>f? ffiA-finianA lilts nllinti ns. 


the bisliopric of Chichester. A few months 
later he returned to England, and was, on 21 
Nov, 1709, granted the deanery of Windsor, 
together with the deanery of Wolverhamp- 
ton and the registry of the knights of the 
Garter (Marl. MS. 2264, f. 87). He was not 
superseded in hm post as Swedish minister 
until the following summer, when his seere- 
tary, Robert Jackson, was appointed. 

19 Hov. 


Wsbm nf oonseorated the fiasco of the allies before Donain in hi ay, 

mshop of BnstoL The queen, as a special thei-e devolved upon tho bishop tho awk' 
&vour, mnted ^ lodgings m Somerset ward task of explaining why Oniiondo had 
H^sewiere. on Easter day, 1711, he recon- been directed to^co-opiWno Z w ivUli 

*eEoman the allied forces. IYomlKrZE. i 

the impriieiicZ 


same 


Clbf/S® demandsof the omporoT. I auiZsi;;;, of 

fiinS pleasing address and wide arms was proposed by Robinson on 27 funu 

fund of general information rendered him so Daring the absence ni * 

L^eiceeeS^dSL?:^?^^^^^ « UlrceJil, nn^.m 

St. Paul’s Oathedraii^ewas together with a gnaranino against 

to hold the deanery of Windsor eommM, oHhe^ncL and Spanish crowns, 

danjwith hia bwhoprio. On 29Aujr 1711 j ™oc08Bi(m, 

V,. yju ^ Aug. 1711 and the Assiento conlinct (cf. hwKT, JUsi. 
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of Enslaml during the Eighlemih Century, 
vol. i. and ail. Moohe, Aiiiiiue). 

Shortly after his letiirn (8 Aug. 1713) 
Robinson ws nominated to the sea of Lon- 
don, in succession to Compton, and his 
election ivas confirmed on 13 March 1714. 
He gave a strong support to the schism bill; 
but upon the estrangement of Harley, now 
earl of Oxford, and Bolinebrohe, he adhered 
to the former, and evinced his loyalty to the 
protestant succession by voting against the 
court on IS April 1714; he mot liis reward 
when, ill September 1714, lie was put upon 
the privy council of George I. He never- 
theless opposed some phrases in the idng’s 
speech as injurious to the memory of Queen 
Anne, at vdiose deathbed he was a con- 
spicuous figure (STBiaKLAira, Queens of Eng- 
land). In December 1714 he offered, in bis 
capacity as dean of the Chapel Royal, to wait 
upon the princess (afterwards Queen Caro- 
line), in order to satisfy any doubts or 
scrnples she might entertain in regard to the 
Anglican mode in religion (JDiary of Lady 
Cottier, p. 41) ; the priiiooss was much piqued 
by this ofiiciousness. In the following year, 
when Strafford was impeached for his share 
in the treaty of Utrecht, it was said in the 
house that It appeared ns if Bobinson ‘ were 
to have bcnollt of clergy.’ The bisliop am- 
biguouslyexplainod to tiie upper house that 
he had been kept greatly in the dark as to 
the precise course of the negotiations. He 
had the fortitude to protestngainBtihoabu.se 
of the whig majority by opposing Harley’s 
impeachment aiidthe suptoniiial act of 1716. 
Ilia last appearance in the House of Lords 
was as a supporter of the justly contemned 
'Bill for the supprosslon of blasphemy and 
profaiieness’ (2 May 1721). 

Robinson, who is commended by Charles 
■Whoatl^ for having made 'a just and elegant 
translation of the English liturgy into Ger- 
man,’ assisted Archbishop Sharp in his efibrts 
to restore episcopacy in Prussia, and, on ac- 
count of his strenuous opposition toWhiston 
and Clarke, Waterland spoke warmly of his 
‘ truly primitive zeal against the adversaries 
of our common faith ;' but, though good-hu- 
moured, charitable, and conscientious in the 
discharge of episcopal duties, Robinson was 
not conspicuously successful either as a bishop 
or theological controversialist. In 1719 he 
issued an admonitory letter to his cler|^ on 
the innovations upon the doxology intro- 
duced by Clarke and 'Whiston. The latter 
rejoined in a scathing 'Letter of Thanks.' 
An. ally of Robinson’s made an unconvincing 
reply, which Whiston in another letter sub- 
jected 1 0 further ridicule. Other whigs and 
dissenters commented no less forcibly upon 


the bishop's shortcomings. Calamy observes 
that his displays of ‘ ignorance and hebetude 
and incompetency’ as bishop of London dis- 
gusted his irieuds, who ' wished him anywhere 
out of sight’ (Oaiajut, Own Life, 1829, ii. 
270-1). But Robinson was eminently liberal 
m his benefactions. Us built and endowed 
a free school and rebuilt the church and par- 
sonage at his native place of Cleasby, where 
he more than once visited his father’s cot- 
1 age. To Oriel College he gave, in 1719, the 
sum of 760/. for the erection of a block of 
buildings in the college garden, now the 
back quadrangle, on which there is an in- 
scription recording the gift and ascribing it 
to the suggestion of the bishop’s first wife, 
Mary ; at the same time he devoted 2,600/. 
to the support of tluve exlubil ioners at Oriel ; 
he presented an odvowsou to Balliol Col- 
lege, of which society he was visitor ; he also 
greatly improved the properly of the see at 
S’ulham. 

Robinson died at Hampstead on 11 Ajn'il 
1723 (Jlisi, Reg. Ohron. Diary, p. 18), and 
was privately buried in the churohyard at 
Pulham on 19 April (the long Latin epitaph is 
printed in Ltboes’s Mivirons and in Paexic- 
yimi&Fulhami of.Ln Ndvb, Fasti Ecol.Angl. 
ii. 301-6). lie married, first, Mai-y, daugh- 
ter of William Lauglon, a nephew of Abra- 
ham Langtou of The How, Lancashire ; and. 
secondly, _ Emma, widow of Thomas, son or 
Sh Francis CornwallisofAborraarlnis, Wales, 
and daughter of Sir Job Charlton, bart. ; she 
was buried at Fulhom on 20 Jan. 1748. Tlie 
bibbop, who left no children, bequeathed Ms 
manor of Hewiok-upon Bridge, near Ripon, 
to a son of his brother Ohristmihor in Virginio. 

Besides his ‘Account of Sweden,’ Robin- 
son only publislied two sermons and a few 
admonitions and charges to tho dergy of 
liis diocese. In 1741 Bicbard Bawlmson 
'rescued from the pp-ocers and chandlers’ a 
parcel of Robinson’s letters and papers relat- 
ing to the treaty, which had been in tho 
possession of the bishop’s private seorotary, 
Anthony Gibbon {Letter o/'24 Juno, Ballard 
MS. ii. 69). Portions of his diplomatic cor- 
respondence are preserved among the Straf- 
ford papei's at the British Museum (Addit. 
MSS. 22206-7). In person the bishop was 
described by Mookay as ' a little brown man 
of grave and venerable appearance, in deport- 
ment, and evorytkiug else, a Swede, of good 
sense, and very carei'ul in bis businoss.’ 

An anonymous portrait, painted while ho 
was in Sweden, is preserved at Fulham 
Palace ( (70/. of Nat. Portraits at South Ken- 
sington, 1807, No. 170). It has been engraved 
by Vertue, Picart, Vanderguoht, and. others, 
and for the ' Oxford Almanac ’ of 1742, A 
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oopr of the Fulham portrait was presented 
to the college in 18o2 hy Provost Edward 
Hawliins [q. v.] The bishop’s widow pre- 
sented to Uriel College a portrait of Queen 
^ijine, which the latter had expressly ordered 
to be painted hy nahl in 1713 for presenta- 
tion to llobinson, 

[Foster’s Alumni Oson. 1500-1714 ; FoatoPs 
Peerage, 1882; Bumet’a Own Time, 1823, ii. 
635, 680, 607, 608, 630; Boyer's Annals of 
Queen Anne, 1736, pp. 243, 268, 476, 615, 623, 
632, 667, 664,669, 683,614, 618, 649, 668, 682, 
706,713; Tindal’s Contin. of HjopiB, 1746, iv. 
222, 247, 260, 276, 309-10, 407, 420, 680; 
Calendars of Tieasury Papers, vols- ni. and 5v. 
passim; Fiehols's Lit. Aneed. i. 600, iv. 231, v, 
496, Tiii, 4, iz, 86 ; Noble’s Contin, of Grnoger, 
ii. 79 i Lysone’s BnriiODS of London, ii. 386-6 ; 
FanihDet’s Hist. Account of Fulham, 181 3, p, 117; 
Cent. Mag. 1802, i. 120-30; Notesand Queries, 
2nd ser. ii. 424, 4th ser. i, 486, 6th ser. lii. 187. 
T. 249, 336, 475 , vi. 437. 646; Kemble’s State 
Papers and Correspendance, 1867, pp. 90, 134, 
210, 480 ; Zeuch’s 'Weiks, ii. 408 ; Whiston’a 
hlemoir of Olaihe, p. 99 ; Galamy's Accoiut, ii. 
239,370; Hearne's Cotlections, ed.I)able,iiL37, 
71 , 81, 218, 364, and Keliquiie Hearnianm, ii. 
133-4; Anderson's Colonial Chinch, iii. 40; 
Lady Oowper’s Dia^, p. 41 ; Addison’s Works 
(Soho), T. 246, 390 ; Stoughton’s Kngliah Church 
under Anne, i. 76, 124 ; Hilnian's Annals of St. 


Iteep it up. He dressed many of lus sittors 
in the costume of portraits hy Vandyok. 
Bobiuson died in 1745, hoforo ooraplotuig 
his thirtieth year. A portrait of Lady Char- 
lotte Finch by llobinson was engraved m 
mezzotint by John Faber, juii., and iho tillo 
of the print subsequently altered to ‘The 
Amoronq Beauty,’ 

[Kedgrave’s Biot, of Artiste; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting; Ohaloner Smith’s British 
ATezzotinto Portriiits.3 L. C. 

ROBINSON, JOHN (1682-1703), orga- 
nist, horn in 1683, was tn 1 700 a oliild oO 
the chapel royal under Dr. Blow. In 1710 
he was appointed ornanist to St. Lawronoo 
Jewry; in 1713 to St. Mamns, London Bridgo 
(BtTJtpns). He enjoyed popularity both as 
a parfwmer on tlie organ and os jn’ofessor of 
the harpsichord, while as a compohsr there is 
extant by him the double chant in li! ilat at 
the end of vol. i. of Boyoo’a'Oalhedral Music.’ 
On SO tot. 1737 Eohiiison sucofcdod as or- 
acnist of ‘Westminster Abbey Dr. WilUam 
Croft (q. y.], whose assistant he had boon I'm* 
many vears. Benjamin Cooke in 1740 bo- 
came Kobinson’s assistant, llobinson died 
on 30 April 1763, aged 80, and wiis buried 
on IS May in the same grave with Oi'oft. A 
■ ’ T. Johnson, eagravt'd hy Vortuu, 


Paul’s, p. 466 ; Abbey's Knglibh Bishops in ths | shows llobinson seated at a harpsichord. 
Kighteenth Century; Macray’s Annals of the { Robinson married, on 6 Sept. 1716, Ann, 
Bodleian Library, p. 176,’ ‘Wenttrarth Papers, daughterof Dr, ‘William Turner (1661-1740) 
paasim; Hyde Corresp. ed. Singer, i. 179; Marl- 1 fq. y.j gj^e o vocalist, and appeared ns 
borough’s Letters and Despatches, ed. Murray, I Jtg. ’turner Robinson in 1720 as Echo in 
vole, n in. and iv passim; Coze’s M^mrs of j Scarlatti’s ‘Narcissus.’ 


Marlborough, 1848, pp. 37-68 ; Swift’s ‘Works, 
ed, Scott, passim; Macknight’s Life of Boling- 
broke, passim ; Stanhope’s Hist, tef England ; 
'Wy on’s England under Queen Anne; Joornal de 
F. de Courcillon, Marquis do Bangeau, t. xiii. 
andziv.;Bi]mQDt’sLettresH]’storiqnes; Cesimir 
Fresebot’sHiet. da Congr^s etdelaPaiz d’Utrecht, 
1710; Legpslle’B Succession d’Espsgne, iv. pissim, 
asp. chap. viii. ; Ottokor 'Wobor’s Frieda von 
Utrecht, Gotha, 1 89 J ; Geijer und Carlson’s Ge- 
Bctuchte Schwedens, iv. 188; Luttredl's Brief 
Relation, iv. 125, v. 282-3, 321, vi. passim; 
'Watt's Bibl. Brit.; Brit.Mus. Cat. ; notes kindly 
supplied by Charles L. Shadwell, esq., fellow of 
Oriel, ‘William Shand, esq., of Newcastle, and 
the Rev. Edward Hussey Adamson, of Gates- 
head.] T. g. 

ROBINSON, JOHN (1716-1746), por- 
trait-painter, was bom at Bath in 1716. He 
stuped under John Vanderbanh [q. t.I, and 
attained some success as a portrait-pamter. 
Having married a wife with a fortune, he, 
on the death of Charles Jervas [q. v.1, pur- 
chased that painter’s house in deveuiud 
Qourt, He thus inherited a fashionahlo 
prsoticQ ; hut he had not skill enough to 


On 6 Jail. 174] eho 
died, oad on the 8Lh was buried in the west 
cloister of Westminster Abbey. Several 
danghtei's died young; one became a fliiiger, 
often heard in Handel’s oratorios. Robinson 
married a second wife, who survivotl him, and 
hod by her a son, John Daniel, 

[Hawkins’s Historyof Music, p, 827 1 Bumpiis’s 
Organists; Grove’s Bid. iii. 139; Holes an/1 
Queries, 3rd ser. z. 181; Boyce’s Ciithoilriil 
Hai^ony, i. 2, iii. 1 B ; Chambcrhiyuo’a Anglise 
Notitia; Ohestor’s Wsstminstoc Abbey Reg. 
pp 48, 308,813, 367, 400; P, 0. 0. Adjnini- 
Btrution Acts, June 1762.] L. M. M. 

ROBINSON, JOHN (1737-1803), poli- 
rician, bom on 16 July 1737, and baptised at 
St, Lawrence, Appleby, ‘Wostmor/'land, on 
14 Aug. 1727, was the eldest son of Oluirlea 
Robinson, a thriving Aiinloby trodoaman, 
who died on 19 June 1760, in lus ilfty-eightli 
year (Bhuiasib, Ghuroh Notes, p. 23), having 
married, at Kirkby There on 10 Jloy 1726, 
Hannah, daughtur of Richard Deane of Ap- 
pleby. John was eduooted until the ago of 
seventeen at Apploh; ’ ' ' 

was then artioledr to ' 


ly grammar school, and 
his aunt’s husband, Ri- 
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chard Wordsworth, of Soolcbridge ia Barton, 
Westmoreland, dork of the peace for the 
county, and grandfather of the poet Words- 
worth. When he was admitted ns attorney 
he practised in his native town, and became 
town clerk on i Oct. 1760; he was mayor in 
1760-1. On 3 Fob. 1769 he was entered as 
a student of Gray’s Inn (Fosinn, Qmy'a Inn 
Meg, p. 382). 

In 1769 Robinson married Mary Crowe, said 
to have been daughter of Nathaniel Crowe, a 
wealthy merchant and planter in Barbados, 
obtaining with her an ample fortune. He 
also inherited from his grandfather, John Ro- 
binson, aldeinnaii of Appleby 1703-40, much 
property in the county, and eighteen burgage 
tenures, carrying votes for the borough, m 
Ai)pleby, Un we accession of Sir James 
Lowther, afterwards Earl of Lonsdale, to the 
vast estates of that family, the abilities of 
Robinson, ‘ a steady, sober-minded, indus- 
trious, clever man of business,’ and a man 
‘ whose will was in constant subjection to 
his understanding,’ soon attracted ms notice. 
IIo became his principal law agent and land 
steward, was creatucl a magislrato and de- 
puty-lieutenant of "Weslmoreland in 1702, 
and thi'ough the influence of Lowther, who 
is said to have gualiflod him, as was not un- 
commonly done at that date, for election, was 
returned as member for the couutj^ on 6 Jan, 
1704, and continued to rcprosoiit it until the 
dissolution iu September 1774. 

In 1766 Robinson rebuilt the White 
House, Apploby, which was described as 'a 
largo oblaug-square, whitewashed mansion,’ 
and lived there m much splendour. IIo en- 
tertained in it Lord North, when prime 
minister. Lowther’s politics were tory, hut 
be differed from North on the American war, 
and zealously co-operated with the whigs, 
Uo expected his nominees to foUow him on 
all questions, but Robinson, who had been 
created soorelary of the treasury by Lord 
North on 6 Fob. 1770, declined, and a fierce 
quarrel ensued. Lowther sent a ohallunge to 
a duel, hut the hostile meeting was refused. 
Robiueou at once resigned the post of law 
agent to the Lowther estates, and was suc- 
ceeded in it by his first cousin, John Words- 
worth, the poet’s father. 

Robinson hold thesecrotaryshipofthetrea- 
sury until 1782. Through his quarrel with 
Lowther it was necessary for him to find 
another teat, and he found refuge in tlie safe 
govemmont borough of Ilai' wich, which he re- 
presentodfrom October 1774 until his death. 
In 1780 he was also returned for Soaford in 
Sussex, hut preferred his dd constituency. 
While ill office he was the chief ministerial 
ogcntinoorryiugonthebusinessofparliamcnt, 


and he was the medium of commumcation 
between the ministry and its supporters. 'The 
whig satires of the day, such as the 'RoUiad ’ 
and the ‘Probationary Odes,’ regularly in- 
veighed agfainst him, and Junius did not spare 
him. Q'hoae whom he seduced from the opposi- 
tion were known as ' Robinson’s rats,’ and 
Sberidan, when attacking bribery and its 
authors, retorted, in reference to shouts of 
‘name, name,’ by looking fixedly at Robinson 
on the treasury bonch, and exclaiming,' Yes, I 
could name him as soon as I could say J ack Ro- 
binson.' llebroughtjOnS July 177^’ an action 
against Henry Sampson WoodfaU, printer of 
the' Public Advertiser,’ for libel, in accusing 
him of sharing in government contracts, and 
obtained a verdict of forty shlUinga and costs 
{Asemal Reg. xx. 161). The means of cor- 
ruption which he was forced to employ were 
distasfefril to him, and his own hands were 
clean. He declined acting with North on 
his coalition with Pox. On his rstiroment 
from the post of secretary of the treasury, he 
came into the enjoyment of a pension of 
1,0001. a year (Hansard, xxii. 13-10-63). Ills 
coii'cspondence and ofiicial papers, includiug 
many communications from George III, are 
in the possession of the Marquis oT Aberga- 
venny at Bridge Oostle. The suhslanoe of 
part of them is described in the 10th Report 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(Ajip. pi, vi.) Excerpts from the whole col- 
lections are being edited by Mr, B. F. Stevens 
for the Royal Historical Society. 

After their quarrel Robiusoii ofiured his 
estates in Westmoreland and the biuguge 
tenures in Appleby to Lowther, end, on lus 
declining to purchase, sold nearly the whole 
jiroperty for 29,0001. to Lord Thanot, who 
thus acquired an equal interest in the ropre- 
sontatioii. About 1778 bo purchased Wyke 
Manor at Syon Hill, Isloworth, botwoen 
Brentford and O.slorloy Park, whore he 
'modoniisod and improved' the house. Ho 
WHS created aD.O.L. of Oxford onO July 1778, 
when Lord North, as chancellor, visited the 
university; ho declined a peerage in 1784, 
but iu Dooomber 1787 Pitt appointed liim 
surveyor-general of woods and forosls. Ho 
plantod at Windsor millions of acorns and 
twenty tbonsand oak trees, and both as poli- 
tician and (^'ioulturist was a groat favourite 
of Georgein. In 1794 lie printed a letter to 
Sh' John Siuclair, ckairmon of the hoard of 
agriculture, on the onclosm'o of wastes, which 
was circulated by tbiit board (Kenyon MSS . ; 
Hist. MSS, Cormn, 14th Bop. App. iv. 
p. 641), Robinson had a paralytic stroke in 
1782, and he died of apoplexy, the ikte he 
always dreaded, lit Ilarwi^, onSS Dec. 1802, 
and wosbmied at Islewoi’th on 2 Jon. 1808, 
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HH'wife died at^ yke House on 8 J una 180. 
aged 71, and was buried at Isleworth oi: 
fi June. Their only child, ‘pretty Mary Ro- 
binson,' nras baptised at St.La'wrenoeCbureb 
Appleby, on 24 March 1769, and married; 
at^lerrorth on 3 Oct. 1781, the Hon. Henry 
NeriUo, afterwards second Earl of Aberga- 
venny. She di ed of consumption at HotweIla_ 
Bristol, on 26 Oct. 1796, and was buried in 
Isleworth churchyard, where a monument 
was erected to her memory. Her home was 
at 'W yke House, and all her children wen 
bom. there. 

By his will Robinson left legacies to 
Captain John 'Wordsworth and Richard 
Wordsworth of Staple Inn, London. The 
enormous wealth which it was currently re- 
ported that Robinson had amassed had no 
existence in fact. His means were compara- 
tively small. There was no fixed salaiy in 
the survevorship, and Rohinson was autho- 
rised hyRitt totidre what he thought fitting. 
After his death his accounts were called for, 
and it was some time before they were passed, 
and tbe embargo placed by the crown on the 
transfer of his Isleworth property to Lord 
Jersey removed. Rohinson was a liberal bene- 
factor to Isleworth, Appleby, and Harwich, 
leaving hooks to the grammar schools in the 
last two towns, and building at Appleby ‘two 
handsome crosses or obelisks one at each end ’ 
of the high Btreet (Lnrosm, Sarwkh, 100). 

His portrait (he is described, but not quite 
accurately, as ‘ a little thickset haudsome 
fellow ’) was painted by Q. P. .loseph, and 
engraved by "W. Bond. Prom it there was 
painted by Jacob Thompson of Haokthorpe 
a picture which is now at Lowther Castle. 

[Atkinson's Westmorland Worthies, ii. 161. 
160 ; Westmorland Oasette, Sfi Dec. 1S86 ; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon, ; Gen. Mug. 1302 ii. 
1172, 1805 ii. 680; Burke’s Vicissitudes of 
Pcimilies (1883 edit.), i. 287-300; Aungier's 
Isienrorth, pp. 179, 212; Notes and ftiieiies 
2nd ser. ix. 412-13 , Some account of the P.imily 
of Robinson, of the White House, Appleby 
(1874), passim.] W. 1’. 0 

ROBIHSON, JOHN, D.H, (1774-1840), 
scholar, bom of humble parentage at Temple 
Sowerby, Westmoreland, on 4 J an. 1774, was 
educated at the grammar school, Penrith, and 
at Cteist’s College, Cambridge, where ho was 
admitted a sizar i Jan. 1807, He was master of 
the grammar school, Ravenstonedale, West- 
moreland, from 1796 to 1818, perpetual curate 
of Ravonstonedolaftom 26 JunelSlSto 1833, 
and rector from 31 July 1818 of Clifton, and 
from 13 Aug. 1830 of Clibutn, both in West- 
moreland, until his death on 4 Dec. 1840. He 
was author of several scholastic works, and 
IS described on the title-pages, from 1807 as of 


Christ’s OoUege, Cambridge, of which, how- 
ever, he was not a graduate, and from 1816 
as D.D. His works, all of which were pub- 
lished at London, are as follows: 1. ‘An 
Easy Grammar of History, Ancient and 
Modern,’ 1806, 12mo j new edhion, enlarged 
by John Tillotson, with tbe title 'A Giiim- 
mar of History, Ancient and Modern,’ 1866, 
12mo. 2. ‘Modern History, for tho u-^e oC 
Schools,’ 1807, 8vo. 3. ‘Arehmologia Grmeu,’ 
1807, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1827. 4. ‘ A Theo- 
logical, Biblical, Ecclesiaslioal Dictionary,’ 
1816, 8vo; 3rd edit. 1836. 6. ‘Ancient 

History: exhibiting o Summary View of tiui 
Rise, Progress, Revolutions, Decline, and 
Pall of the States and Nations of Auti(mil,v,' 
1831, 8vo (expanded from Ihn ‘Easy Gviim- 
mor’). 6. ‘'Universal 5 lodorn History ex- 
hibiting the Rise, Progress, and [{ovolntiona 
of various Nations from the Age of Ma- 
homet to tho Present Time,’ 1839, 8vo (ex- 
panded from the ‘klodevn Ilislovy for tho 
use of Schools’). 

Robinson also compiled a ‘Guido to tlin 
Lakes in Cumberland, VVostmorclaud, nud 
Lancashire, iUustroted with Twenty "Views 
of Local Scenery and a Travelling Map of 
the Adjacent Country,’ 1819, 8vo j mid con- 
tributed the letterpress to an unfinished 
series of ‘'Views of the Lakes in the North 
of England, from Original Pniutings by tho 
most Eminent Armts,’ 1833, l(u> Uis 
‘Ancient History’ forms tho basis of TVaiicis 
Young’s ‘Ancient Ili'-tory: a SynopsiH of 
the Rise, Progress, Decline, iiiul Pall of the 
States and Nations of Antiquity,’ London, 
1873, 4 Tols. 8vo. 

[Gent. Mng. 1811, i. ,')20; Poster's Index 
Eecles. ; "Whollnn’s Ciiniborlnnd and 'VVi’stmnvo- 
land, pp. 768, 790, 701 ; Biocrophieul Diet, of 
Living Autbois, (1810); Allibono’s Did. of 
Engl. Lit.] J. M. R. 

ROBINSON, SiE JOHN BEVERLEY 
(1791-1803), chief justice of "Upiior Canada, 
the eecond son of Christ ophi>rl’ohinHOn and 
his wife Esther, daughter of the llov. John 
Sayre_ of New Brunswick, was born at Btu'- 
thier in the province of Quebec on 30 Juty 
1791. His father — cousin of Sir Pi-odoriolc 
Pliilipse Robinson^ v.] — Bovvod during ( !:n 
American war of independence as a loyiiHst 
in Ae queen’s rangers, and was present as nu 
ensign in Cornwallis’s army at tho sui-rondor 
of iorktown in 1781. Ho then settled at 
Toronto, where ho practised as aharvistov. At 
an early age John became a pupil of Dr, 
Straohan (afterwards bishop oKhronto), wan 
further educated at Cornwall, "Upper Canada, 
and finally entered an atlomev^a offloo. In 
1812, when the war with the tlnited States 
broke out, Rohinson volunteered for tho 
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militia, anti received a oommiMion under Sir 
Isaac Brock; lie was present at the capture 
of Fort Detroit and at Queonston and several 
other engagements. 

In 1814 Robinson served for one session 
as clerk of the houau of assomhly for Upper 
Canada ; at the end of the year he q^ualihed 
for the bar, and was at once called upon to 
act for a short time as atlorney-eeneral. In 
ISlr'i he became solicitor-general, and in Fe- 
br uai-y 1818 attorney-general, having rapidly 
acquired one of the best practices at the 
bar, and exerting remarkable inilaence with 
juries. He enlcrod the assembly, but soon 
migrated to the legislal ive council on nomina- 
tion, being speaker of that body from 1828 
to 18 10. He wn a the acknowledged loader of 
the tory party both in and out of parliament, 
and one of the clinue Icnown as the ‘ Family 
Oonipaet ’ of Oaiiaaa ; ns such ho was violently 
attacked by William Lyon Mackenzie r*!-''''-! 
On 16 July 1829 ha became chief justice or 
Upper Canada, remaining in the council till 
the reunion of the two Canadas in 1840. 
That union ho stoutly opposed, but on its 
completion he took an active part in adjust ing 
the llnancial arrangement a, and received the 
thanks of the Upper Canada assembly. 

From this time Robinson heoamo more and 
more absorbed in the heavy work of th" 
courts. Tie was created C.B. in November 
1860, and a bnronet in 186 1. He was created 
D.O.L, of Ovford on 20 June 1865. lie died 
at Toronto on 31 Jan. 1803. 

Rohinaou ie a prominent figure in the 
hist nry of Upper Canada ; he was the em- 
bodiment of the 'high church and stale 
tory,’ and was always suspicious of the de- 
mo'erntio leaders. In his earlier days liowas 
impulsive, and as attorney-general prose- 
cuted the editor of the ‘ Freeman ’ for a libel 
on himself. He was a pleasant spoaker, with 
an easy, flowing, and equable style. His 
work was marked by inclefatigabh’ industry 
and rospnroh. 

Robinson married, in London in 1817, 
Fmma, daughi er of Charles W alkor of Ilorlos- 
den, Middlesex, by whom ho had four sons 
and four daught era. He was succueded in 
tho baronetcy by his eldest son, James Lukin, 
who died on 21 Aug. 1891. Ills eocoiid son, 
John Beverley, horn in 1820, was lioutonant- 
goveruor of Ontario from 1880 to 1887. 

Robinson left several small works, but 
none of more importance than hie pamphlet 
on ' Canada and tho Canada Bill,’ embody- 
ing his arguments against the union of the 
provincee. 

[Morgan’s Sketchos of Oolebxated Canadians ; 
Buricor's Oanadianlitonthly Magazine, May 1846; 
Lodge'sBaronetngo,186S;Barke’sFcerAge, 1896; | 


Fublor's Alumni Oxen, and Peerage, 1883; With- 
row’s nist. of Ciimida; Morgan’s Bibliotheca 
Canadensis; Byerson's American Loyalists, ii. 
108-9.] d A. H. 

ROBINSON, JOHN HENRY (1796- 
1871), lino Bugraver, was born at Bolton, 
Lancashire, in 1796, and passed his boyhood 
in Stalfordshire. At the age of eighteen he 
became a pupil of James Heath, A.R.A., 
witli whom he remained a little more than 
two years. He was still a young man when, 
in 1823, he was commi-ssiouedto engrave for 
the Artists’ Fund ‘The Wolf and the Lamb,’ 
the copyright of which had baon given to 
that institution by the painter, William Mul- 
ready, R.A., who was one of ite founders. 
Tho plate, for which the engraver received 
eight hundred guineas, proved a success ; one 
thousand impressions were sold, and the 
iiind was benefited to the extent of rather 
more than 9001. In 1824 Robinson sent to 
the exhibition of the Society of British Ar- 
tists six engravings — ‘ The Abbey Gate, 
Ohoster,’ a ‘Gip^,’ and four portraits, in- 
cluding that ofGcorgiana, ducliesa of Bed- 
ford, after Sir George HavLer, but he never 
exhibited again at that gallery. In the next 
few years he engraved many private por- 
traits and illuet rations for hooks, including 
‘A Spanish Lady,’ after Gilbert Stuart 
Newton, R. A., for the ‘Literary Souvenir' 
of 1827 ; ‘ Tho Minstrel of Ohamonix,’ after 
Henry W. Piclcorsgill, R. A., for the ‘ Amu- 
let ’ dr 1830 ; ‘ The Flower Girl,’ after P. A . 
Gaugain, for tdie ‘ Forgot me not ’ of 1830 ; 
and three plates, after Stotlmrd, for Rogers’s 
‘Italy,’ 1830. lie was one of the nine emi- 
nent engravers who, in 1830, petitioned the 
House of Oommone for an investigation into 
the state of the art of ongraving in this 
country, and who, with many other artists, 
in 1837, addressed a pulitiou to tlio king 
praving for tlio admission of engravers to the 
higlicst rank in the Royal Academy — an act 
of juBtioo whioh was not conceded until eome 
years later. In 1860, however, Robinson 
was elected an ‘associate engraver of the 
now class,’ and in the following yeor lost 
his elediou as a full member only by the 
casting vote of the president. Sir Charles 
Easllake, which was given in favour of 
George Thomas Doo; on tho retirement of 
the latter in 1867 ho was elected a royal 
academician. Among his more important 
works were ‘ The Emporor Theodosius refused 
admission into the Ohuvoh by St. Ambrose ’ 
and a portrait of the Countess of Bedford, 
both afler tho pietiwes by Vandyek in the 
National Gallery ; ‘James Stanley, Earl of 
Derby, and bis Family,’ also after vandyok ; 
Tho Spanish Flower Girl,’ ofter Murillo; 
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‘Napoleon and Pope Pius VII,’ after Sir 
David Wilkie ; ‘ Sir Walter Scott,’ after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence; ‘The Mother and OLiid, 
after Charles Ilobert Leslie, E.A. ; ‘ Little 
Red Piiding Hood’ (Lady Eacliel Russell), 
‘ The Mantilla’ (Hon. Mrs. Lister, afterwards 
Lady Theresa Lewis), ‘ Twelfth Night ’ (Mai> 
phioness of AherconD, and ‘ Q-ettirg a Shot, 
all after Sir Edwin Landseer ; ‘ Queen Vic- 
toria,’ after John Partridge; ‘The Sisters,’ 
after E. P. Stephanoff ; ‘Bon Jour, Messieurs,’ 
after Erank Stone, A.R.A. ; and, lastly, his 
fine plate of Anne, countess of Bedford, after 
the celebrated picture by Vandyok at Pet- 
worth, upon which he worked from time to 
time whenever he felt disposed to use his 
graver. This chef ffceuvre of redned and 
delicate execution ha sent to the Royal Aca- 
demy exhibition in 1861, and again in 1864. 

Besides the portraits abeady mentioned, 
he engraved those of Georae Bidder, the 
calculating boy, after Miss Hay ter; Nicho- 
las I, Emperor of Russia, after George Bawe, 
R. A. ; Napoleon Bonaparte, when Irst con- 
sul, after Isabey ; the Duke of Sussex, after 
Thomas Phillips, R. A. ; Baron Bunsen, after 
George Richmond, R.A. : Lablache, after 
Thomas Garrick, and many others. He re- 
ceived a first-class gold medal at the Paris 
International Exhibition of 1866. 

Robinson died at New Grove, Petworth, 
Sussex, where he had long resided, on fil Oct. 
1871, aged 76. Somewhat late in life he 
married a lady of property, which rendered 
him independent of his art, and enabled him 
to devote to his plates all the time and 
labour which he thought necessary to moke 
them masterpieces of engraving. He was 
a justice of the peace for the county of Sussex 
and an honorary member of the Imperial 
Academy of the Pine Arts at St. Petersburg. 

(Art Journal, 1871, p. 293; Atheneeum, 1871, 
ii. 568 ; Illustrated Loudon News, 3 Aug. 1867, 
with portrait ; Bryan's Diet, of Painters and En- 
gravers, ed. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, ii, 
392 ; Bedgrare's Diet, of Artiste of the English 
School, 1878 ; Pye’s Patronage of Britieh Art, 
1845.) R, E. G, 

BOBINrSON, Mbs. MARTHA WAL- 
KER (1822-1888), writer on Erenoh history 
under her maiden name of Feebr, daughter 
of John Booth Ereer, M.D., was born at 
Leicester in 1822. Her &st hook, ‘ Life of 
Marguerite d’AngoulSme, Queen of Navarre, 
Dnehesse d’Alen^on, and De Berry, Sister 
of Eraneis I,’ appeared in 1864, in two 
volumes. In 1801 she married the Rev. 
John Robinson, rector of Widmetpool, near 
Nottingham, but all her works bear her 
atafden name. She continued publishing 
books dealing with Erench history untu 


1866. She died on 14 July 1888. Her works 
are mere compilations, although she claimed 
to have had access to manuscripts and other 
tinpublished material. Although inferior in 
Bt^e and arrangement to the books of Julia 
Pardos [q. v.] on similar subjects, they en- 
joyed for a time wide popularity. Two of 
them, ‘ Marg uerite d’ Angoul§me ’ and ‘ Jeanne 
d’Alhret’ (1866), reached second editions, 
Mrs. Robinson died on 14 July 1888. 

Her other works are; 1. ‘ Elisaboth do 
Valois, Queen of Spain and the Court of 
Philip H,’ 2 vols. 1867. 2. ‘ Henry III, King 
of Fronoe and Poland : his Court and Times,’ 
S vols, 1858. 3. ‘ History of the Reign of 

Henry IV, King of Prance and N avnrro,’ part 
i. 2 vols. 1860; part ii. 2 vols, 1861 ; part iii. 
2 vols. 1863. 4. ‘ The Married Life of Anne 
of Austria and Don Sebastian,’ 2 vols. 180 1, 
6. ‘ The Regency of Anne of Austria,’ 2 vols, 
1866, 

[Allibone’s Dictionary, ii. 1830; AlheiiDBum, 
1888.) E. L. 

ROBINSON, MARY (1768-1800), known 
as ‘Perdlta,’ actress, author, and mistress 
of George, prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV), of Irish descent, was horn on 
27 Nov. 1768 at College Green, Bristol. 
The original name of her father’s family, 
McDermott, had been changed by one of hor 
ancestors into Darby, Her father, the paj)- 
tain of aBrIstol whaler, was horn in Amprieii, 
Through her mother, whoso name was Hoys, 
she claimed desceutfrom Locke. She sliowou 
precocious ability and was fond of olepiao 
poetry, reciting at an early ago vnrsos from 
Pope and Mason. Her earliest oducalion was 
reeeived at the school in Brislol kept by the 
sisters of Hannah Moru [q. v.] A schenie of 
establishing a whale fishory 011 tlio coast of 
Labrador and employing Esquimaux labour, 
which her father originated, and in wliioli iio 
embarked his fortune, lod to liis tenipovury 
settlement in America. Ilis dpsortiou of 
her mother brought with it grave financial 
difficulties. Maiy was next placed at a school 
in Chelsea under a Mrs. Lorringtoii, an aldo 
erratic^ hut drunken woman, from wliom 
she claims to have learnt all sho ever know, 
and by whom she was encourngod in writing 
verses. She passed thence to a school kept 
by a Mrs. Leigh in Chelsea, which sho was 
compelled to leave in coiwoquonco of her 
father’s neglect. After receiving, at tho early 
ageof thirteen, a proposal of marrittgo from a 
captain in the royal navy, she toinporai’ily 
assisted her mother in keeping a girw school 
at Chelsea. This oatablishmont was broken 
YS V.ker father, and she was sent to a 
‘finishing school’ at Oxford House, Maiw- 
lehone, kept by a Mrs. Tiervoy. Hussey, the 
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dancing-master there, ivas hnJlet-mnster at 
Oovent Garden Theatre. Tlu’ough him she 
•was introduced to Thomas IIull [q. v.l and 
afterwards to Arthur Murphy [q. •?.] and 
David Q-arriclt. 

Struck by her appearance, Garrick ofForcd 
to bring her out as Oordelia to his own Lear, 
lie paid her much attention, told her her 
voice recalled that of Mrs. Cibber, and encou- 
raged her to at I end the theatre and familiarise 
herself with stage life and proceedings. Bat 
her appearance on the boards was long de- 
ferred owing lo her inarringo, on 12 April 
1774 at St. Martin’s Church, with Thomas 
Eobinson, an articled clerk, who was re- 
garded by her mother ns a man of means 
and expectations. At hia request her nup- 
tials were kept secret, and she lived for a 
while with her mother in a house in Great 
Queen Street, on the site now occupied by 
the Eraemasons’ Tavern. After a visit to 
Wales to sea the father of her husband, 
whose birth was illogitiinate, she retiumed to 
London and lived with Ilohinson at Wo. 13 
Hatton Garden. During two years she led 
a fashionable life, neglected by her husband, 
ruoeivingoomproniismg attentions from Lord 
Lyttelton and other rakes, and at the end 
of this period she shared the imprisonment 
of her husband, who was arrest eel for dobt. 

During a candnomoiit in tho Icing’s bench 
prison, extending over almost ton months, 
she occupied ill writing verses the hours that 
wero not spent in menial oocupntion or attend- 
ing to her child. Her poems, while in nianii- 
acript, obtained for lior the patronage of iJio 
Diiclioss of Devonaliiro ; a first collection was 
publisbcd in 1776 (2 vole.) After her roloaso 
from prison, sho took refuge in Newman 
Street. Thoro she was seenliy Sheridan, to 
whom sho recited. At the iiislance of Wil- 
liam Brereton she now applied once more to 
Garrick, who, though lie had retired from 
the stage, still took an aetivo intoroat in tho 
afiaii's of Drury Lone, tn the green-room of 
the theatre she recited the principal scenes 
of Juliet, supported by Brereton as Boineo, 
Juliet was ohoson for her ddbut by Garrick, 
who superintended the rehearsals, and on 
some occasions •went tlirough the various 
scenes with her. A remuncrativo engage- 
ment was promised her, and on 10 Deo. 
1776 she mipeared with marked success 
as Juliet, Garrick occupied a seat iu the 
orchestra. On 17 Peb. 1777 she wos Stallra 
in ' Alexander the Great,’ and on 24 Peb. was 
the original Amanda in the 'Trip to Scar- 
boroiigli,’ altered by Shericlnn &om Van- 
brugh’s ‘ Relapse,’ Tn this she had lo face 
some hostility directed against the piece by 
a publio to which it had been announced os 


a novol^. She also played for her benefit 
Fanny Sterling in the ‘ Clandestine Mar- 
riage. On 30 Sept. 1777 she appeared as 
Ophelia, on 7 Oct. as Lady Anne in ‘ Richard 
the Third,’ on 22 Deo. ns tho Lady in 
‘ Comus,’ On 10 .Tan. 1778 as Emily in the 
‘Runaway,’ on 9 April as Aramiiita in 
the ‘ Ooiiledemoy,’ on 23 April ns Octavia 
in ‘ All for Love.’ For her benefit she played 
'somowhat rashly on 30 April Lady Macbeth 
in place of Oordelia, for which she was pre- 
viously advertised. On this occasion her 
musical farce of tho ‘Lucky Escape,' of which 
the songs only are printed, was produced. Her 
name does not appear in the list of charac- 
ters. In the following season she was the 
first Lady Plume in tho ‘ Camp ’ on 16 Oct. 
1778, and on 8 Feb. 1779 Alinda in J^hson’s 
‘Law of Lombardy.’ She also played Palmira 
in ‘ Mahomet,’ Miss Richly in the ‘ Discovery,’ 
JticiiiLha in 1 ho ‘ Suspicious Husband,' Fideua 
in the ‘ Plain Dealeiy and, for her benefit, Cor- 
delia. In her fourth and last season (1779- 
1780) she was Viola iu the ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 
Pordita in the ‘ Winter’s Tale,' Rosalind, 
Oriana in the ‘Inconstanti Imogen,’ Mrs. 
Brady in the ‘ Irish Widow,’ and on 24 May 
1780 was the original Eliza Onmpley, a girl 
who masquerades as Sir Harry Revel in the 
‘Miniature Picture’ of Lady Craven (after- 
■wards the murgravJne of Anapaoh). At the 
close of the season she quitted the stage ; her 
last appearance at Drury Lane seems to have 
boon on 31 May 1780. 

Her beauty, ■which at this time was remnrk- 
ablo, and her figure, seen to great advantage 
in the masculine dress she was aucustomed 
to wear on the stage, had brought her many 
proposals from men of rank and wealth. On 
3 Deo. 1778, when Garrick’s adaptation of the 
‘ Winter’s Tale,’ first produced on 20 Nov., 
■was acted by royal command, ‘ Gentleman 
Smith’ [see SMmt, WtlTjTAW, d. 1819], the 
Loonies, prophesied that Mrs, Robinson, who 
was Inokiiig handsomer than ever as ‘Perdita,’ 
would captivate thaPrinoo of Wales (subse- 
quently George IV). The prodictiou was ful- 
filled. She received, through Lord Malden 
(afterwords Earl of Essex), a letter signed 
‘Florizel,’ which was tho beginning of a corre- 
spondence. After a due disjilay of^coyness on 
tho part of the heroine, who invariably signed 
heraelf ‘Perdito,’ a mooting was arranged 
at Kew, the prince being aocoi^onied by 
the Duke of York, then hiwop of Osnahurgh. 
This proved to be the first or many Romeo 
and Juliet-like encounters. Princes do not 
sigh long, and after a bond for 20,000f., to 
be paid when the prince came of age, had been 
sealed with the royal arms, signed, and given 
her, Mrs, Robinson’s position as the royal 
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miatiess -was recognised. After no lon^; 
period the prince, tvIio had tranaferred hia 
‘interest ' to another ‘ fair one,’ wrote her a 
cold note intimating that they must meet 
no more. One further meeting was brought 
about by her pertinacity, bat the rupture was 
final The royal bond was unpaid, and Mrs. 
Robinson, Imowinghow openly she had been 
compromised, dared not ^ace the public and 
resume the profession she had dropped. Ulti- 
mately, when all her letters^ had been left im- 
answered and she was heavily burdened with 
debt and unable to pay for her establishment 
in Cork Street, Pox granted her in 1783 a 
pension of 600/. a year, half of which after her 
death was to descend to her daughter. She 
then went to Paris, where she attracted much 
attention, and declined overtures from the 
Dube of Orleans ; she also received a purse 
netted by the hands of Marie-Antoinette, who 
(gratified, no douht, by the repulse admini- 
stered to Philippe d’Orlfians) addressed it to 
‘ La Belle Anglaise.' In Paris she is said to 
have opened an academy. Returning to Eng- 
land, she settled at Brighton. Report, which 
is sanctioned by Horace Walpole, cotmled her 
name with Charles James Pox. She ionned a 
close intimacy, extending over many years, 
with Colonel (afterwards Sir Bauastre) Torle- 
ton, on officer in the English army in America. 
In a journey undertaken in his behalf, when 
he was in a state of pecuniary difficulty, she 
contracted an filnesB that ended in a species 
of paralysis of her lower limbs. 

Prom this period she devoted herself to 
literature, for which she had always shown 
some disposition. Shehadaliead^published, 
besides her poems (1775), ‘ Captivity,’ a jmem, 
and 'Celadon and Lydia,’ a tme, both printed 
together in 4to in 1777. Two farther volumes 
ofpoems saw the light in 1791, 8vn; ' Ade- 
lina,’ a novel, 3 vols. 12mo, in 1796, ‘ 'The 
Palse Priend,’ a domestic story, 4 vols. 12mo, 
in 1799, ‘Lyrical Tales’ in 1800, and ‘Efih- 
sions of Love,’ 8vo, n.d., purporting to he her 
correspondence with the Prince of Wales. 
She is also credited with * Yaucenzo, or the 
Dangers of Credulity,’ a novel, 1792 ; ‘ Wal- 
Mgham, or the Pupil of Nature,’ a domestic 
story, 2nd ed. 4 vols. I2mo, 1806, twice trans- 
lated into Prenoh; and ‘Sappho and Phaon,’ 
a series of sonnets, 1796, 10mo. ‘ Hubert 
de Sevrac,’ a ‘ Monody to the Memory of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,’ and a ‘ Monody to the Me- 
mory of the late Queen of Prance,’ ‘ Sight,’ 

‘ TheCavemofWoe,’and ‘ Solitude’werepuh- 
liahed together in 4to. To these may he added 
‘ The Natural Daughter,’ ‘Impartial Refleo- 
tions on the Situation of the Queen of Prance,’ 
and ‘ Thoughts on the Condition of Women.’ 
Halkett and Laing attribute to her a' Letter 


to the Women of England on the Injustice 
of Mental Subordination, with Anoodotes by 
Anne Prances Dandoll,’ London, 1799, 8vo. 
Under tbe pseudonym of Laura Maria, she 
published ‘The Mistletoe,’ a Christmas tale, 
m verse, 1800. She is said to have taken 
port under various signatures, in tho Holla 
Cmacan literature [see Mdbkv, Rodjjkt], 
and is, by a strange error, orodifud in 
‘Literary Memoirs of Living Authors,’ 1798 
[by David Rivers, dissenting minislor of 
Highgatel, with being the Anna Matilda 


of the ‘ Worl(L' who was of eounso Ilaunah 
Cowley [q. v.] Many other poems, tracts, 
and pamphlets of the latter part of tho eigh- 
teentb century are ascribed to licr, often on 
very doubtful authority. Her latest poetical 
contributions were contributed to tlio ‘Morn- 
ing Poet’ under the signature, ‘Tabitha 
Bramble.' Mrs. Rohiuson’s poems wore col- 
lected hvher daughter. What is called thu 
best edition, containing many pieces not 
previouslypublished, appeared in i 800, 3 vols. 
Svo. Another edition appeared in 1B2G, 
Her memoirs, principally autohiograpliical 
hnt in part due to her daughter, appeared, 
4 vols. 12mo, 1801; with some postliumuiia 
pieces in verse, again in 2 vols. 1803 ; and 
again, with introduotioii and notes by Mr. 
JT Pitzgerald MoUoy, in 1804. 

Mrs. Robinson was also active as a play- 
wright, To Druijr Lane she gave ‘Noliody,’ 
a farce, never prmted, but ttotod, 20 Nov. 
1794, by Banister, jiiu., Bensloy, Barry more, 
Mrs. Jordon, Miss Pope, Mra Cloodiil], and 
Miss de Camp, It was a satiro on fomalo 
gamblers. It was played throe or four tiiuoa 
amid a sceno of great confusion, hulius of 
ronk hissing or sending their sorvaiits to hies. 
A prineipal performer, supposod to bo Mins 
Earren, threw up her part, saying fcliat tiio 
piece was intended to ridicule her iinrliciilar 
friend. Mrs. Robinson also wrote tho ‘ Sici- 
lian Lover,’ a tragedy, 4l,o, 1790, Imt could 
not get it acted. 

iVIory Robinson died, crippled and im- 
poverished, at Englofield CoHago, Surety, 
on 26 Dec. 1800, aged 40 (according to the 
tombstone, 43), Sho was hurled in Old 
Windsor chui-ohyard. Poetic opituplm by 
J. S. Pratt and ‘ 0, H,’ are over her gra v'' 
Her daughter, Maria orMaryElizabutl-.d; 
inl818; the latter puhlishod ''I'lio Siirino' 
Bertha,’ a novel, 1794, 2 vols. t2ino, and 
'The Wild Wreath,’ 1806, 8vo, a pnuHnal 
misoellnny, dedicated to tho DuchosHof Eorlc. 

Mrs. Robinson was a woman of singular 
beauty, but vain, ostentatious, fond of ox- 
Mbiting herself, and wanting in rufliiomont. 
Her desertion by the prinoo and hor siihao- 
quent calamities wore rosponsiblo for hoi 
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notoriety, and the references to lier royal 
lover in her verse contributed greatly to its 
popularity. She -was to be seen daily in an 
absurd chariot, with a device of a basket 
likely to be taken for a coronet, driven by 
the iavoured of the day, with her husband 
and candidates for her favour ns outriders. 

' To-day she was a paysanne, with her straw 
hat tied at the back of her head, looking as 
if too new to what she passed to know 
what she looked at. Yesterday she perhaps 
had been the dressed belle of Hyde Faik, 
trimmed, powdered, patched, painted to 
the utmost power of rouge and white lead. 
To-morrow she would be the cravatted 
Amazon of the riding-house ; but be ehe what 
she might, the hats of the fashionable pro- 
menaders swept the ground as she passed ’ 
(Hawkiits, Memaira, ii. 24). A companion 
picture shows her at a later date seated, help- 
lessly paralysed, in one of the waiting-rooms 
of the opera-house, ' a woman of fashionable 
appearance, still beautiful, but not in the 
bloom of beauty’s pride. In a few minutes 
her liveried servants came to her,’ and after 
covering their arms with long white sleeves, 

< lifted her up and conveyed her to her car- 
riage’ (li. p. 84). As an author she was cre- 
dited iu her own doy with feeling, taste, and 
elegance, and was called the English Sappho. 
Some of her songs, notably ‘ Bounding Billow, 
cease thy motion,’ ‘Lines to him who will 
understand them,’ and ‘The Haunted Beach,’ 
enjoyed much popularity in the drawing 
loom; but though her vorse has a cortam 
measure of facility, it appears, to modern 
tastes, jmnne, affected, and inept. Wolcot 
(Peter lundar) and others belauded her in 
verse, celebrating her graces, which were real, 
smd her tolents, which were imaginary. 

Many portraits of Mary Eobinson are in 
existence. Sir Joshua painted her twice, one 
portrait being now in the possession of Lord 
Granville, and another in that of Lady Wal- 
lace. He ‘probably used her as model in 
some of his fancy pictures, fur she sat to him 
very assiduously throughout the year ’ (1782) 
(Leslib and Tavlob, Zffe of Meynolda, ii. 
343). The Garrick Club oolleotion has apor- 
trait after Sir Joshua Eeynolds, and one by 
melffany, as Ilosalind. A portrait, engraved by 
17* E. Smitli, was painted by Eomney. Aii- 
-ocher is in Huish’s ‘ Life of George IV.’ A 
full-length portrait of her in undrese, sitting 
by a baw, was painted by Stroehling, Two 
ortraits wore painted by Cosway, and one 
y Dance. A portrait by Hoppner wasNo.249 
in the Guelph E.vhibition. A half-length 
by Gainsborougli was exhibited in the Na- 
tional Portrait Exhibition of 1808. Engraved 
portraits are in the various editions of her 
voi. xvn. 
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life. In Ills ‘ Book for a Eainy Day,’ J. T. 
Smith tells how, when attending an the 
visitors in Sherwin’s chambers, he received 
a kies from her as the reward for fetching a 
drawing of her which Sherwin had made. 

[The chief if not always trustworthy authority 
for the life of Mrs. Bobinaon is her posthumous 
momoirs publishedbyhor daughter. Letters&om 
Perdita to a certain Israelite and her Answer 
to them, London, 1781, 8vo, is a coarse satire 
accusing her and her husband of swindling. 
Even coarser is Poetical Epistles from Florizel 

to Perdita , and Pordita’s Answer, &c., 

Jjondon, 1781, 4 to, and Mistress of Boyalty, or 
the Loros of Elorizel and Perdita, n. d. (Brit. 
Hus. Cat. e.v. ‘Perdita’). Other books consulted 
are the Lift of Boynolds by Leslie and Taylor ; Me- 
moirs of her by Miss Hawkins ; Genost’s Account 
of the Stage ; MonthlyMirror ; Walpole Correspon- 
dence, ed. Cunningham ; Doran's Annuls of the 
Stags, ed. Lowe; Allibono's Dictionary; Bryan’s 
Dictionary of Painters ; Georgian Era ; Clark 
Btissoll’s Boprosentativo Actors ; Biogriiphia 
Dramatica; Thespian Dictionary; John Taylor’s 
Bocords of my Lift ; Gent. Mag. 1804, ii. 1000 ; 
Literory Memoirs of Living Authors, 1708; 
Hoteaand Queries, 4th ssr. iii. 173, 348, iv. lOd, 
fitli sor. ix. 59, 7th aer. vi. 147.] J. K. 

EOBINSON, MAEY {fl. 1802), ‘Mary of 
Buttermere.’ [See under IIateieeb, Johit.] 

EOBINSON, MATTHEW (1028-1694), 
divine and physician, baptised at Eokeby, 
Yorkshire, on 14 Deo. 1628, was the third 
son of Thoinos Eobinson, barrister, of Gray’s 
Inn, and Frances, daugliler of Leonard 
Smelt, of Kirby Flotham, Vorkshire. Whon, 
in 1643, hie fatuer was killed fighting for the 
parliament in the civil war, Matthew was 
recommended os page to Sir Thomas Fairfax. 
But it was decided that he sliould continue 
his education ; and in October 1644 ho ar- 
rived at Edinburgh. In the spring tlie plague 
broke out, and ho left. In May 1646 ha made 
hie way to Cambridge, which ho reached, after 
some Wrbroadth escapes, on 9 Juno. A few 
days after he began his simdies Cambridge was 
threatened by the royalists. He and a com- 
panion, while trying to esonpe to Ely, were 
brought back by ‘ the rude rabble.’ Eobin- 
son now offered his services to the governor 
of the town, and until the disperse of the 
king’s forces undertook military duty every 
night. 

On 4 Nov. he was admitted scholar of St. 
John’s College. _His tutor, Zoohary Oowdry 
[q.v.l, became his lifelongfriend. Eobinson 
excelled in meta])hyeios, and for recreation 
translated, hut did not publisln the ‘ Book of 
Canticles ’ into Latin verse. He graduated 
B.A. in 1648 and M. A. in 1662, fn 1649 he 
was elected a fellow of Christ’s College, but 

D 
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the election -was disallowed by ‘mandamus 
from the powers then in bemg.’ A resolve to 
go to Padua was defeated by want of money. 
On 13 April 1650, however, he was elects 
fellow of St. John’s. He now resinned his 
stndie8,and particularly that of p^sio, which 
he meant to make his profession. He ‘ show-ed 
hte seniors vividisseetions of dogs and such- 
like creatures in their chambers.’ Sir Thomas 
Browne (‘Dr. Brown of Ivorwich’) sent him 
‘epistolary resolutions of many Questions.’ 
But after studying medicine 'not two full 
Tears,’ he was persuaded by his mother to 
accept presentation to the family living of 
Bumeston, Yorishire. He went into resi- 
dence in August 1051. Meanwhile his me- 
dical advice was in great request, and Sir 
Joseph Cradoclc, the commissary of the arch- 
deaconry of Richmond, procured him a license 
to practise as a physician. He had much 
success, especially in the treatment of con- 
sumption. 

Both Robinson and Cawdry had scruples 
about the act of uniformity, which thMr bi- 
shop, Brian lYalton [q. r.j of Chester, took 

r eat pains to satisty (KnwcoiiE, Biary, 
Aug. 1663). Robinson had much respect 
for nonconformists; and he allowed some 
of them to preach in his pariah (Nuwcome, 
Autobiogr. pp. 218, 237j 293, &e. ; OaUlMT, 
Account, p. 168). Plurahty and non-residence 
he ‘utterly detested,’ and was ‘ of my Lord 
Yerulam’s judgement ’ aa to the desirability 
of many oUier church reforms. He wrote 
his 'Gassonder Reformatus’ to ‘satisfy the 
hiasenters every way, ’but did not publish it. 
In September 1682 he resigned the living of 
Bumeston in favour of his nephew, and re- 
moved to Biplev, where, for two years, ha 
managed Lady Ligleby’s estatee (‘Biary of 
Oeoige Grey ’ in Sumees’s Bwham, ii. 16). 
At Bumeston he erected and endowed two 
free schools and a hospital. 

In 1685 or 1686 he began hie ‘ Annota- 
tions on the New Testament,’ which he 
finished in Becemher 1690. The occasion of 
this undertaking was his disappointment 
with Poole’s ‘Synopsis,’ in the preparation, of 
which he had assisted. The ‘ Annotations,’ 
in two large finely written folios, recently 
passed to the Rev. Br. Jackson of the Wes- 
leyan GoU^e, Bicbuiond, 

Among Robinson’s versatile tastes was one 
for horses. He bred the best horses in the 
north of England, and, while staying with 
his brother Leonard in London, was sum- 
moned to Whitehall by Charles n for con- 
sultation respecting a charger which Mon- 
mouth afterwards rode at BothweR-Brigg. 
He also began a hook on horsemanship and 
the treatment of horses, but thought it ' not 


honourable to his cloth to publifeh.’ Some 
of his ‘secrets ’ were embodied in thfi ‘ (tch- 
tleman’s Jockey ond Approved Pami'r’ 
(1676, 4th edit.) He died at Ripley on 
27 Nov, 1094, and was buried in Burnt'ston 
church (WniTAicnn, liiehwmrMiire, ik 130), 
He left an estate of 7001. per annum, his .skill 
in aSiiirs being ‘next to miraculous.’ Ho 
married, on 12 Oct, 1667, Janu, daughlcr of 
Mark Pickering of Aokworth.a dosooudant 
of Archbishop Tobie Mailhew [q. v.’|, but had 
no children. Their portraits, formerly ai I5ur- 
neston, have perislied. Thorosby incnlions 
that ‘A Treatise of Eaith by a Dying Iliviuo ’ 
contains an account of Robinson's cJiiiraci or. 
This, with a manuscript introduci ion m Ito- 
binson’s writing, recoiitly belonged to J, It, 
Walbran, esq., of Falloi'oft, llipon. 

[Tho Life of Matthew Eobmson was print ud 
in 185G by Frofeisor Mayor in pt. ii. uf Omii- 
bridgo in tlio Seventeenth Couliiry, from n 
mannseript in St. John’s College Liiir.iry, nitli 
numerous notes, appendix, and indices, it pnr- 
portsto be, with the oxcoptiun of Ihul.iHt lour 
pages, an autobiography. It was cutii|iIelu(L 
by Robinson’e nephew, Goovgo tlrey. 'I’ho 
latter’s eon, Zachary, Mippliud chnimiloglciil 
notes and corroctiusB, Soo iilso Rakur’M J I ist. of 
St. John’s College (od. Mayor); 'J’lioivsby’s 
Diary, i. 76, 28 1-2 j and auUioriliuv oited.l 

fl. Lio 0. N. 

B.OBINSON, NIOHOLAS (il. 1686), 
bishop of Bangor, born nt Oonwuy in NovlJi 
Wales, was tho second son of .Tohii lloliiimuii, 
^ his wife Ellin, daughter of William 
Brickdale, The familios of hath ptiriinte 
came originally from LancnsliiifnndGliuHluro 
respectively, hut appear to Imvo boon flott led 
at Oonway for sevoral generations (Dwjtn, 
Seraldic Vimialiom, ii. 113-14; Wool), 
Athena Oxon. ii. 797-8, footnote; Aivh, 
Camhr. 6th ser. xiii. 37). 

Robinson was odiiontod at Qnooiifl' Col- 
lege, Oamhridne, where ho proceeded B.A, 
in 1647-8, and within a twolvoimmtii waa 
madoa fellow of his college, by f lie eoin maud, 
it is alleged, of the royal oominiMsioiuOT for 
the visitation of the university. In 1 65 1 ho 
commenced M.A,, was bursar of his own 
college in 1661-3, and a proctor in I ho uni- 
versity for 1662, deau of fus ooUego 1677-8, 
and vice-president of his oollogo in 1601, 
Plays written by him wore acted at Queens’ 
College in 1660, 1662, and 1663, tho lasL- 
mentioned being a comedy entitled ‘ Btrylins.* 
In 1666 ho subscribed the Roman oiitUolic 
utioles. He was ordained nt Bangor by 1 )r, 
William Glynn, fivat as acolytu and sub- 
deacon on 12 March 1666-7, then deacon on 
Me 13th, andprieatontho 14th, nndnr a special 
iaculty from Oardinol Pole, dated 23 Fob. 
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receding. Archbishop Parlter’s statement in 
is'De AntiquitatoBntannica'(see fj'mrpD, 
Parker, iii, 291), that llobinson ‘ suffered ca- 
lamities for the xjrotestant carise in the reign 
of Queen Mary,’ is hardly probable. 

On 20 Dec. 1669 Porlter licensed him to 
preach throughout his province, and he was 
then, or about that time, appointed one of 
his chaplains (Stktpb, Parker, ii. 467). lie 

P roceeded at Cambridge B.D. in 1660 and 
).D. in 1666. A sermon preached by him at 
St. Paul’s Cross in December 1661 was de- 
scribed by Qrindal as ‘ very good ’ (a'd.) ; the 
manuscript is numbered 104 among Arch- 
bishop Parker’s manuscripts at Corpus 
Ohristi CoUego, Cambridge (SritsPli'a Par~ 
ker, i. 404-6 ; and Hawhis’s SketcJies of the 
Prformation, pp. 161-2). After this pre- 
ferment camo apace. He was appointed/ on 
IS Deo. 1561 to the rectory of Shepperton in 
Middlesex (Newcottut, JtepeHonum, L 726),* 
on 16 June 1562 to the archdeaconry of 
Merioneth (Wallis, p. 142) j and on 26 Aug. 
of the same year to the sinecure rectory of 
Northop in Flintshire. He also became rec- 
tor of Witney in Oxfordshire (see Nabmitit, 
Cat qf C.C.O. M88. p. 164). In right of 
his archdeaconry he satintho convocation of 
1562-3, when he suhsoribod the Thirty-nine 
Articles ^Si'HVPn, Annale, T. i. 490), and 
voted against the proposal which was made, 
but not adopted, to midcu essential modiiica- 
tion in certain rites and ceremonies of the 
church (f6. pp. 602-3). In 1664 he also sub- 
scribed the bishops’ propositions concerning 
ecclesiastical habits, and wrote ' Tractatus de 
vestium usu in sacris.’ 

He was at Cambridge during Queen Eliza- 
beth's visit in August 1664, and prepared an 
account of it in Latin, an English version of 
which is prohabity that printed in Nichols's 
* Progresses of Elizabeth ’ (i. 167-71). A 
similar account was written by him of the 
queen’s visit to Oxford in 1666 (iS, i. 229- 
247 ; see also Jlarl. MS. 7033, f. 131). He 
was one of the Lent preachers before the 
queen in 1666 (Sibypi), Parker, iii. 186). 

Hohinson was elected bishop of Bangor, in 
succession to Rowland Meyriek [q. v.J, after 
much deliberation on the port or the arch- 
bishop, under a license attested at Cam- 
bridge on 30 July 1566. Ho also held in 
(mrnnmAm, the archdeaconry of Merioneth, 
and the rectories of Witney, Northop, and 
Shepperton. The archdeaconry be resigned 
in 1678 in favour of his kinsman, Humphrey 
Bobinson, but he took instead the archdea- 
conry of Anglesey, which he held until his 
death (Willis, pp. 139, 142). He resigned 
Sl^perton about November 1674. 

Fox the next few years Bobinson appears 
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to have endeavoured to suppress the non-pro- 
test ant customs in his diocese (cf. Stbtpb, 
Qrindal, 316). On 7 Oct. 1607 Bobinson 
wrote to Sir W illiam Cecil, giving an account 
of the counties under his jurisdiction, noticing 
the prevalence therein of ‘ the use of images, 
altars, pilgrimages, and vigils’ (Cal. State 
Paj)ers, ed. Lemon, p. 301). On the some 
day he sent to Archbishop Parker a copy of 
part of Eadmer’s history, stating also his 
opinion as to the extent and authenticity of 
Welsh manuseviptB (C.O.C, CamhridAje MS. 
No. 114, f. 603 ; see Nasmith’s Cataloguer 
p. 166 ; also STBYPifs Parker, i. 609). On 
23 April 1671 lie was acting as one of the 
commiasioiicis for ecclesiastical causes at 
Lambeth (Sthvpii, Annals, n. i. 141), and in 
the convocation hold that year he subscribed 
tho English translation of ths Thirty-nine 
Articles and the hook of Canons (Stbyph, 
Parker, ii. 64, 60). About 1681 he was sus- 
pected of papistry: on 28 May 1682 he wrote 
two letters, ono to Wolsingham and tho other 
to the Earl of Leicester, ‘justifying himself 
against the reports that he was fallen away 
in religion,’ and stating that his ‘proceedings 
against the papists and tho demaration of 
the archbishop would suiUoiently prove hia 
adherence 1o the establisbod church’ (Cal. 
State Papers, ii. 66). 

lie died on 13 Feb. 1684-5, and was 
bnried on the 17th in Bangor Cathedral on 
the south side of the high altar. Ills efli^ 
and arms were dolincat wl in brass, but the 
^tire had been removed at i he time of Browne 
Willia’esurvoyin 1720, when only a fragment 
of the inscription remained ; this has since 
disappeared. Ills will was proved in tho pre- 
rogative court of Onnterbury on 29 Feb. 1684 
(Aroh. CaTnbr, 6th ser. vi. 1 30). 

Bobinson took considerable interest in. 
Welsh history, and is said to have made ‘a 
large collection of historical things relating 
to the chiii'ch and state of the F&itcus and 
Wol8h,in fol. MS.’ (Wood, loc. cit.), which 
was formerly preserved in lie Hongwrt Li- 
brary. He translated into Latin a life of 
Qrufiydd ob Oynan [q. v.] from an old Welsh 
text at G\wdyT, and tho translation, appa- 
rently in Bohinson’s own handwriting, is 
still preserved at Peniarth, Both text and 
translation were edited by the Bev. Bohert 
Williams for the ‘ Arohreologia Oamhrensis ' 
for 1860 (8rd ser. xii. 80, 112 ; see espe- 
dally note onp.lSl, and of. xv. 362). Bishop 
William Morgan (1640 P-1604) [q. v.], in the 
dedication of ms Welsh version of the hible 
(published in 1568), acknowledges assistance 
&om a bishop of Bangor, presumably Bobin- 
Bon. At any rate, Robinson may he safely 
regarded as one of the chief pioneers of the 
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refornsation in Xorth "Wales, end he appears 
to have honestly attempted to suppress the 
irregularities of the native clergy, though 
perhaps he -was himself not quite fi:aa from 
the taint of nepotism. 

Xlohmsonmartied Jane, daughter of Randal 
Brereton, by Mary, daughter of Sir "Vl illium 
Griffith of Ponrhyn, chambeTkin of North 
"Wales, and by her he had numerous sons, 
.including Hugh [q. v.], and William, his 
eldest, TThose son was John Robinson (1617- 
J681) [q. V.] the royalist. 

[The chief aothorities for Nicholas Robinson's 
life are "Wood's Athcnae Oson. ii. 797-9; Ik 
Keve’s Fasti, i. 1 05, 1 1 3-16 ; Willionia's Eminent 
Welshmen, pp. 439 et seq. ; Cooper's Athena 
Cnatabr. i. 303-3; Yorke'a Royal Tribes of 
Wales ed. Williams, pp. 23, *173 ; Strype's 
t.irions irorks.] D. Lu T, 

B.OBINSON", NICHOLAS, M.D. (1697f>- 
17751, physician, a native of Wales, born 
about 1697, graduated M.D. at Rheims on 
15 Dec. 1718, and, like Richard Mead [q.v.], 
who was his first patron, began practice with- 
out the necessary license of the College of 
Physicians, resldii^ in Wood Street in the 
city of London. In 1721 he published 'A 
liompleat Treatise of the Gravel and Stone,’ 
in which he condemns the guarded opinion 
which Charles Bernard [q. v.] had given on 
the subject of cutting into the kidney to re- 
mora renal calculus, and declares himself 
strongly in favour of the operation. He de- 
scribes a tincturalithontriptica, pulvis lithon- 
tripticus, and elixir lithontriptioum devised 
by him as soveteigpi remedies for the stone 
. and the gravel In 1726 he published ‘A New 
Tlieory of Fhysick and Diseases founded on 
the Newtonian Philosophy.’ The theory is 
indefinite, and seems little more than that 
there is no infallible authority in medicine. 
In 1727 he published ‘ A New Method of 
■treating Consumptions,’ and on 27 March 
was admitted a licentiate of the Collie of 
Physicians. He moved to Warwick Oourb 
in Wwwiok Lane, and in 1729 published 
‘A New System of the Spleen, Vapours, 
and HTOOchondriaok Melancholy,’ dedicated 
to Sir Hans Sloane [q. v.] He mentions in 
it, from the report of eye-witnesses, the last 
symptoms of Marlborough’s illness, which 
are g^erally known from Johnson’s poetical 
allusion to them, and relates as example ohhe 
occasional danger of the disease then known 
as vapours that a Mrs, Davis died of joy be- 
eauM her eon returned safely from India; 
while a Mrs. Chiswell died of sorrow because 
her son went to Turkey. Iiil729he published 
a ‘ Discourse on the Nature and Cause of 
Sudden Deaths/ in which he maintains that 


some cases of apoplexy ought not to ho treated 
by bleeding, and describes from his_ own ob- 
servation the cerebral appearances in opium 
poisoning. IDs * Treatise of the "Venereal 
Disease,’ which appeared in 1730, and ‘ Essay 
on Gout,’ published in 1756, are without any 
original obharvations. He used to give lec- 
tures on medicine at hie houso, and puhlislioil 
a syllabus. He also wrote ‘ The Ohriatian 
Philosopher ' in 1741, and * A Treatise on llio 
Tirtues of a Crust of Bread ’ in 1766. All 
h'is writings ore diiiiise, and contain scarcely 
an observation of permaiiont value. Ho died 
on 13 May 1776, 

[Munk's Coll of Phys. ii. 108 ; Works.] 

N. M. 

ROBINSON", PETER EREDERIOK 
(1776-1858), architect, bom in 1776, becaiuo 
a pmiil of Henry Holland (174(! ?-l 806)j'q_. v."| 
From 1796 to 1798 he was articl ed to Williani 
Portlen fq. v.], and he resided in 1801-3 nl, 
the Pavilion at Brighton, supniintonding tho 
works in Pordoii’s absence. In 1805 he do- 
6ignedHansTowiiAsBemhlyllooma,('ii.il()gaii 
Place; in 1811-13 the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
cadilly, which "William BuUock of Liverpool 
inteiuted for his London musmuii of iml ural 
lilbtory. The dPtaik of tho olevalion wi'i'o 
taken from V. Denon's work on tJio Egyjitimi 
monuments, and especially from the tpuqilo 
at Deiiderah; but the composilinii of the 
design is quite at variance willi the prin- 
ciples of Egyptian arohitcotiire. About thie 
eriod he einployod thn young Janies Diif- 
eld Harding [q. v.] for perspectivo draw- 
ing. Harding also contributed illuBlrallons 
to ‘Vitruvius Britauiiicus' and other works 
of Robinson. In 1813 hede.signed tlie town- 
hall and market-plttoo at Llaiibodr, Car- 
diganshire. In 1810 ho travelled on tiio 
continent, and visited Romo. In 1819 lio 
made alterations at Bulstreclo fur tlie Diiko 
of Somerset; in 1821 he reatored Micklo- 
liam church, Surrey; in 1820-8 he iinniii 
alterations at York Castlo gaol ; in 182l)~!52 
he built the Swiss Oettago at the (JoIoshoiuii, 
Regent’s Park ; in 1830 ho sent in dosigiis 
which were not successful in the compel ition 
for the new Houses of Parliament, llo also 
designed or altered numerous country houses 
for private gentlomen. 

lie projected thocoiitinuat ion of' Vitruvius 
Britaiinicus,’ commenced by Oolin Oampboll 
(d. 1729) [q. V.], and ooutinuod by ( ioovge Ri- 
chardson (l73o P-1817 P) [q.v.],niid imbusluul 
five parts, viz. j ‘Woburn Abbey,’ 1 827 ; ‘Hat - 
field House, ’1833; ‘ Hard wicko Hall’ J886; 
‘Castle Ashby,’ 1841 ; and ‘"^'"arwiok Castle,’ 
1842. He also publLshod ‘Rural Arclii- 
tecture: Designs for Oruamental Cottages/ 
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1823 ; ‘ An Attempt to ascertain the Age of 
the Church of MicHeham in Surrey,’ 182-4 ; 
‘ Ornamental Villas/ 1825-7 ; ‘ Village Ar- 
chitecture/ 1830 ; ‘ Farm Buildings, “^ISSO ; 
‘ Gate Cottages, Lodges, and Park Entrances/ 
1833 ; > Domestic Architecture in the Tudor 
Stylo,’ 1837 ; ‘ New Series of Ornamental 
Cottages and Villas/ 1838. Ilobinaon be- 
came F.S.A. in 1820, and was (1886-9) one 
of the first vice-presidents of the Institute of 
British Architects. He read papers to the 
institute, 6 July 1836, on ‘ The newly dis- 
covered Crypt at York Jfin.ster,’ and, 5 Dec. 
1836, on ‘Oblique Arches.’ About 1840 
pecuniary difllcultics led him to reside at 
Boulogne, where ho died on 24 June 1838. 

I Did . of Architecture ; Builder, xvi. 458 ; Notes 
ana Queries, 6th ser. iii. 284 ; Boget’s History 
of the ‘Old Water Colour'Society,i. 610 : Trans. 
Inst, of Brit. Architects, 1836-0.] G. D. 

ROBINSON, RALPH (Jl. 1531), tran.s- 
lator of Slore’s ‘ Utopia,’ born of poor 
parents in Lincolnshire in 1621, was edu- 
cated at Grantham aud Stamford grammar 
schools, and had William Cecil (altcrwards 
LordBnrghley) ae companion at both schools. 
In 1636 he entered Corpus Chvisti College, 
Oxford, graduated B.A. in 1510, and was 
('looted f(nlow of his college on 10 Juno 1642. 
In March 1644 ho supplicated for the degree 
of M. A. Coming to Laudon, ho obtained the 
livery of the Goldsmiths’ Company, aud a 
small post as clerk in the service of his early 
friend, Cecil, He was long hampered by the 
poverty of his parents and brothers. Among 
the Lausdowne MSS. (ii. 67-9) are two ap- 
eals inLatin for increase of income addressed 
y him to Cecil, together with a copy of 
Latin verses, entitled * His New Yeai-’e Gift.’ 
The first appeal is endorsed May 1661 ; i^on 
the secontl, which was written after July 
1572, appears the comment, ‘ Ilodolphus 
Ilobynsoims. For some place to relieve his 
poverty.’ 

In 1361 liohinson completed the first 
rendering into English of Sir Thomas 
More's ‘Utopia.’ In the dedication to his 
former schoolfellow, Cecil, he expressed re- 
gret for More’s obstinate adherence to dis- 
credited religious opinions, modestly apolo- 
gised for the shortcomings of his translation, 
aud reminded his patron of their youthful 
intimacy. The book was published by Abra- 
ham Veal, at the sign of the Lamb in St. 
Paul's Ohurchyoi'd, m 1661 (b. I. 8vo, Brit. 
Mus.) A second edition appeared in 1666, 
without the dedicatory letter. The third 
edition is dated 1697, and the 'newly cor- 
rected ’ fourth (of 1624) is dedicated by the 
publisher, Bernard .4.1sop, to Cresacre More 
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[see under Monn, Sib Thojias]. The latest 
editions are dated 1869, 1887, and 1898, 

Although somewhat redundant in style, 
Robinson’s version of the ‘ Utopia’ has not 
been displaced in popular esteem by the sub- 
sequent efforts of Gilbert Barnet (1684) and 
of Arthur Cayley (1808), 

[Bee art. Monn, Sir Thomas; Lupton’s pre- 
face to his edition of the Utopia, 189(3 ; Wood’s 
Fasti Oxon. ed. Bliss.] S. L, 

ROBINSON, RALPH (1614-1666), 
puritan divine, horn at HeswaJl, Cheshire, 
in June 1614, was educated at St. Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge, w'here he graduated B.A, 
1638, M.A. 1642. On the strength of his 
preaoliinghe was invited to St. Mary’s Wool- 
nolh, Lombard Street, and there received 
presbyterian ordination about 1642, lie was 
scribe to the first assembly of provincial 
ministers licld in London in 1647, and united 
with them in the protest against the king’s 
death in 1649. On 11 June 1661 he was ar- 
reslcd on a charge of being concerned in the 
conspiracy of Christopher Love [q. v.j lie 
was next clay committed to the 'rower, and 
appears to have boon detained there at any 
rate until October, when an order for his tridl 
was issued. Perhaps ho wos never brought 
up, but if so it was to he pardoned. lie med 
on 10 June 1666, and was burled on the 18th 
in the obnnoel of St. Mary 'Woolnolli. Ilia 
funeral sermon was prenohod by Simeon Asho 
[q, v.l and published, with memorial verses, 
IIS ‘Tno Good Man’s Death Lamuiiled,’ Lon- 
don, 1606. By his wife, Mary, Robinson had 
a daughter Rebecca (16-17-1664). 

Besides sermons, Robinson was the author 
of: 1, ‘Christ all ill all,’ London, 1666 ; 2nd 
edit. 1660; 3rd edit. Woolwich, 1828 ; 4t.h 
edit. London, 1868, 8vo. 2. ' llniiorrXla. Uni- 
versa Anno ’ (‘ Ilieron ; or the Chi'istian eom- 
plcatly Armed ’), London, 1666. 

[Ti-anscript of tiie Registers of St, Mary 
Woolnoth, by the rsetur, 1886, pp, xiv, 48, 228, 
233; Gill, of State Papers, Dorn. 1661, pp. 247, 
249, 261, 252, 467, 466 ; jlrook’a Lives of the 
Paritan8,ni. 237 ; information from the regiatrary 
of Cambr. Univ.] 0. P. S. 

ROBINSON, RICIIAPJD (^.1676-1600), 
author and compiler, was a ft'eemau of the 
Loathersellers' Company, and in 1676 was 
residing in a chamber at the south aide of St. 
Paul’s, In the registers of St, Peter's, Oorn- 
hill fHorl, Soc.), there are several entries of 
the oirths and deaths of the children of 
Richard Robinson, slduner. In 1686 he is 
described as of Fryers (ii. p. 186). In 1696 
he presented to Elizabeth the third part of 
Ills ‘ Harmony of King David’s Harp,’ In 
his manuscript ‘Eupolemia’ he gives an 
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amu!>itig account 


of the aueen's reception of exposition of the 87th Psalme (by Urbanus 

hi- boohs and thcleese of his house in Harp mg m the Harmony of King Davids lltivp, 
Alley, Shoe Lane. He was a suitor to the being a 2nd portion of 131 salms more, 1590. 
quten for one of the twelve alms-rooma in 17. 'A ^cond ftoceoding m the 
We'itmmater. The poet Thomas Church- of King David s Il^arp, 16.)^. 18. A Uurd 
yard [q.v.l with whom he co-operated in Proceeding . .’1595 (dedicated to Qvmh'ii 

the translation from Meteren’s ‘Histori® EUzabeth). 19. ‘A Fourth Proceodmg, 1590. 
Belfficip’aCOai.prefixedapoemin praise of 20. ‘A Fifth Proceeding, 1698. 
him to Ilobinson’s ‘ Auncient Order of Prince The foUowing works by Eobmson hi ‘ nami- 

Arthure.’ The supposition that he was the script am contained in Eoyol JJlb. Wo. 18: 
father of Eioharil Bobinson, an actor in 1. ‘Two Several Surveys of tlui . . . bohliors 
Shakespeare’s plays, ft not supported by any Mustered in London,’ 1088 and 1509. ‘J. ‘ An 
evidence (Coluee, Memoirs of the Frincijpcfl Account of the Three Expeditions of fciir 
Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare), Francis Drake.’ Latin. 3. ‘ An Enirlish Quid 


Bobinson. was the author of; 1. ‘Certain 
Selected Histories for Christian Eecreations, 
with their Eeverall Moralizations brought 
into English Verse,’ 1676, 8vo. 2. ‘A Moral 


Francis Drake,’ Latin. 3. ‘ An English Quid 
for n Spanish Quo . . . being an Account of 
the 11 voyages of George, Earl of Ouinhor- 
land' (also in Ilist. MSS. Oottvat, 6lh Ei'j). 
p. SOI, 12th Eep. pt. i. p. 16), 4. ‘ Eohitihon’s 


Methods of Civil Policie’ (a translation of Eupolemia, Arohiiipiis, and Panojilia,’ iiciiig 
F. Patrizi’s 'Nine Books of a Common- an account of hie works, 1570-1602, 
wealth’), 1570, 4to. 3. ‘Eohinson’s Euhy, Theeompilor must be (lislhignishod from 
an Historical Fiction, translated out of Eiohahd EoBliraoisr 1674), pout, wlio 


Latin Prose into English Verse, with the 
Prayer of the most Christian Poet Ausonius/ 
1677. 4. ‘ A Eecord of Anoyent Historyea, 
entituled in Latin Gesta Eomanorum [by 
John Leland?], Translated, Perused, Cfor- 
rected, and Bettered,’ 1677, 8vo, 6. ‘The 
Dyall of Dnvly Contemplacon for Synnars, 


describes himself as ‘of Alton,’ which hmi 
been understood as llnltou in Uhc'shiro ; it ft 
more probably Alton in Stii ll; irdshiro. Coin; > r 
identmed him with the si udeiit at Cambridge 
who published ‘Tho Poor Knight his I'lilaeo 
of Private Pleasure,’ 1679. But tho iilenllll- 
catiouis unlikely because tho only Eii'hnnl 


AjyiLi.1. wj. jjii.ji.jr vuuiuu jo uiuuwjj ucauuov uiiu vsJJj ivit tiuru 

Moral and Divine Matter in English Prose Eobinson known at Ooinhi'idgo in 1 579 w<ts 

a -rr js _ *1 •_ i. _ _ .i 1 ? , itt , »»__ 


and Verse, first published in print anno 
1490, corrected and reformed for the time ’ 
(dedicated to Dean Nowell), 1678. 6. ‘Me- 
lancthon’s Prayers Translated . . into Eng- 
lish ’ (dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney), 1679. 
7 ‘The Vineyard of Virtue, partly trans- 
lated, partly collected out of the Bible and . . . 
other authors,’1670, 1691. 8. ‘Melanohthon 
his Learned Assertion or Apology of the 
Word of God and of His Church,’ 1680. 


headel of the university (Oal. State .Papers, 
Dorn. Elir. cxxxii, 19 Oct. 1C79). In "riui 
Bewarde of Wiokudnessii ’ Uobinsoii spenKs 
of himself ns serviuit in 1674 in Ihn liouhe- 
hold of the Eorl of Shrewsbury, ‘ the Hiiii]d(>Ht 
of a hundred in my lord’s house,' uiiil us 
writing the poem ‘ in such limoH iiu my turn 
came to serve in watch of tho Scotl ish Q ueeii. 
I then every niglit collocli'dsdincpiii'tl liereoJ'.’ 
In ‘A Golden Mivruur ’ Eobinson allows un 


9. ‘Hemming’s Exposition upon the 25th intimate UMuaintance wilh the nobilily iiiui 
Psalm, translated into English,’ 1680. gentry of Olicshire, It is pri'siiniublu from 
i?'. 'A Learned and True Assertion of the the concluding linos of this lull er ])o()m that 
Original Life, Aotes, and Death of... Arthurs,’ he was advanced in years ut (lie tjuui of ila 
(a truslation of John Leland’s work), 1682. composition, and it may have been published 
n. ‘Part of the Harmony of King David’s posthumou.sly. John ll’roetor tho puhlftlu'r 
Harp, conteining the fli’st 21Psalmes . . , purchased tho mannscrijit of it in 1587, wit li- 



kter editwos 1690 and 1598. 13. ‘A Hare, not known to'be extant. 2. ‘ 'riui Howardo 
irne, and Jrmper Blazon of Colom'es in of Wiokednesse, disooursing tho simdrin 
Armoryes and EMigns (Military),’ 1683. monstrous Abuses of wicked and uiigortlyo 
T*' j Order Sooietie and Unitie W orldelinges in such sort sot out as the same 

f ^®®“ dyversely priiet fted in the Persons 

ffiobmson), 1.583, 4to. 15. The Solace of of Popes, Harlots, l^oudo Princes, 'I’yrantos, 
own and Joy of Jerusalem . . . being a Godly Eomfth Byshoppes,’ &o., 1673 ; dodioatod to 
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Gilbei't Talbot, second son. of the Earl of 
Shrewsbim, and dated ‘ from my chamber in 
Sheffield dastle,’ 19 Aug. 1574 (sic). It in- 
troduces Skelton, "Wager, Heywood, Googe, 
Studley, and others, and near the end con- 
tains a furious attack on Bonner as the devil’s 
agent on earth. Presumably he had suffered 
at Bonner’s hands. 8. ‘ A Qolden Mirrour 
conteminge certaine pithie and figurative 
"Visions prognosticati^ Good Fortune to 
England and all true English Subjects . . . 
ivhereto be adjoyned certaine pretie Poems, 
■written on the Names of sundrie both noble 
and worshipfuU,’ Loudon, 1689 (reprinted for 
the Ohetham Society, with introduction by 
Coreer, in 1861.) 

[Authorities given above ; Corser’s introdne- 
tion to the r^rint of A Golden hfirronr (Ohet- 
ham Soc.) ; Hazlitt's Handbook, pp. 70 , 616, 
and Coll. 1st ser. p. 362 ; Oollier's Bibl. Oat. ii. 
271-2 ; Oat. Hath Libr.] W. A. S. 

aOBINSON, EIOIIABD, first Babon 
IloKBuy in the peerage of Ireland (1709- 
1794), archbisliop of Aimagh, horn in 1709, 
was tho aUth son of William Robinson 
(1G70-1720) of Rokoby, "Yorkshire, and 
Merton Ahhoy, Surrey, by Anne, daughter 
and heirots of Robert Walters of Ouudall in 
the North Riding. Sir Thomas Robinson 
(1700f-1777) [q. y.], first barouei, was his 
eldest brother ; liis third brother, William 
(d. 1785), succeeded in 1777 to Six Thomas’s 
baronetcy. Tlie youngest brother was Sep- 
timus (seo below). The Robinsons of Rokeby 
were descended itom. the Robertsons, barons 
of Struan or Strowan, Perthshire. "William 
Robinson settled at Kendal in the reign of 
Ilpiiry "VIII, and his eldest son, Ralph, be- 
came owner of Rokeby in tho North Riding of 
Yorkshire by his marriage with the eldest 
daughter and coheiress of James Philips of 
Brignal, near Rokeby. 

Richard Robinson was educated at West- 
minstnr, where he was oontoraporaiy •B’ith 
Lord Mansfield, Gootgo Stone [q. v.] (whom 
he succeeded os primate of Iroland^ and 
Thomas Newton, bishop of Bristol. He matri- 
oulatod at Christ Church, Oxford, on 13 J uuo 
1726, and graduated B.A. in 1730 and M.A, 
in 1733. In 174B he proceeded B.D. and 
D.B. by accumulation. (5n leaving Oxford he 
became chaplain to Blackhurno, archbishop 
of York, who, in 1738, presented him to the 
rectory of Etton in the Eost Hiding. On 
4 Miw of the same year ho became prebendary 
of York (Lb Nbvh, IbiDti JSceles, Anylk, iii. 
193), with which he hold tho vicarogo of 
Aldborough, In 1742 ha was also presented 
by Lord llockiugham to the rectory of Hut- 
ton, Yorkshire. 

In 1761 Robinson attended the Duke of 


Dorset, lord lieutenant, to Ireland as his 
chaplain. He obtained the see of Elillala 
through the infiuonce of Lords Holderness 
and Sandwich, his relatives, and was conse- 
crated on 19 Jan. 1762. He was translated 
to Leighlin and Ferns on 19 April 1760, 
and promoted to Rildare on IS April 1761. 
Two days later he was admitted dean of 
Christ Church, Dublin. After the aroh- 
hishoprio of Armagh hod been declined by 
Newton, bishop of Bristol, and Edmund 
Heene of Chester, it was offered to Robinson 
by tho infiucQce of the Duke of Northumber- 
land (then lord lieutenant) contrary to the 
wishes of the premier, George Grenville, who 
brought forward throe nominees of his own 
(WaipoIiB, Mernoirsftf Oeofgelll), Robin- 
son became primate of Ireland on 19 Jan. 
17(56. 

Robinson did much both for the Irish 
church and for tho soo of Armagh. To his 
inlluence were largely duo the acts for the 
erection of chapels or caeo in large parishes, 
and their formation into perpetual cures; the 
encouragement of tho residence of the clergy 
in their benefices ; and the prohibition of 
burials in churches as iiiiurioua to health 
(11 & 12 George III, oh.xvi.,xvii., and xxii.) 
lie repaired ond beautified Armagh Cathe- 
dral, presented it with a now organ, and 
built houBBB for the vioars choral. The city 
of Armagh itself he is said to have changed 
ironi a collection of mud cabins to a hand- 
some town. In 1771 he built and endowed 
at his own cost a public library, and two 
years later laid the foundations of a new 
classical school. Barracks, a county gaol, 
and a publio infirmary were erected under 
his auspices, while in 1793 he founded the 
Armagh Observatory, which was endowed 
with lands specially purchased, and the rec- 
torial tithes of Oarlingford [of. art. Robibbon", 
Thomas BoMMur]. 'lAe historian of Armagh 
Dstimalet the archbishop’s expenditure in pub- 
lic works at 86,(X}07., iudependent of lejgaoies. 
He also built a new marble arcliiepiscopal 
palace, to which he added a chapel. In 
1783 he erected on Knox’s Hill, to tho south 
of Armagh, a marblo obelisk, 114 feet high, 
to rommomorate his friendship with the 
Duke of Northumberland, At the same 
time he built for himself a mansion at 
Marlay in Louth, which he callud Rokeby 
Holl: his family inhabited it till it was 
abandoned after tho rebellion of '98. John 
"Wesley, ■who visited Armaghin 1787,6nlerod 
in his ‘Journal’ some severo reflections on 
the archbishop’s peraislent indulgenco in lus 
taste for building in his old age, oiting the 
familiar Iloratian lines, 'Tu secauda hiar- 
mora,’ &o, {Journal, xxi. 60), 
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Tlobinson’s sermons are said to hare been 
‘excellent in style and doctrine,’ tliough bL 
voice ■was low (cf. Bosweii, Johnson, ed 
Croker, p. 220). Cumberland, who knew him 
well, said Robinson was ‘publiokly ambitious 
of great deeds and privately capable of good 
ones,’ and that he ‘ supported the first station 
in the Irish hierarchy with all the_ magnifi- 
cence of a prince palatine.’ His private for- 
tune was not iBTge, but his business edacity 
was excellent. Churchill condemned Robin- 
son’s maimers in his ‘ Letter to Hogarth : ’ 

In lawn sleeves ■whisper to n sleeping crowd, 

As dull as R n, and half as proud. 

Horace Walpole thought ‘the primate a 
proud, but superficial man,’ without talents 
Ibr political intrigue. 

Robinson was named vice-chancellor of 
Dublin University by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and enthroued by the Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Gloucester. Ho left a bequest of 
.1,0001. for the establishment of a university 
in Ulster, but the condition that it should 
be carried out within five years of his death 
was not fulfilled. 

On 28 Feb. 1777 he was created Baron 
Rokeby of Armagh in the peerage of Ire- 
land^ with remainder to his cousin, Matthew 
ilobinson-Morris, second baron Rokeby [q.v.], 
of West Layton, Yorkshire. On the creation 
of the order of St. Patrick, he became its 
first prelate. In 1786 he succeeded to the 
English baronetcy on the death of his bro- 
ther William. In 1787 he was appointed 
one of the lords justices for Ireland. Hi.<i 
later years were spent chiefly at Bath and 
Loudon, where he kept a hospitable table, He 
died at Clifton on 10 Oct. 1794, aged 86, and 
was buried in a vault under Armagh Cathe- 
dral. He was the lost male survivor in direct 
line of the family of Robinson of Rokeby, By 
his wiR he left 12,0001. to charitable insti- 
tutions. The Canterbury Gate, Christ 
Church, Oxford, is one monument of his 
mnnificence. A bust of him is in the col- 
lege library, and a portrait of him by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as bishop of Eildore, is in 
the hall, A duplicate is in the archiepisco- 
pal palace, Armagh. It was engraved by 
Houston. A bust, sold to he ‘ altogether un- 
worthy of him,’ was placed in the north aisle 
of Armagh Cathedral by Archdeacon Robin- 
son, who inherited his Irish estate. A later 
portrait of the primate, e^aved by J, R. 
Smith, was painted W Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
^ the‘AnthologiaHiberiiica ’ (vol. i.) there 
is an engraving of a medal struck by Moesop 
of Dublin, The obverse bears Rokeby’s bea^ 
and the reverse shows the south front of 
Armagh Observatory. 
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Rokeby’s youngest brotlier, SlE SEPTliims 
RoBiMsoit (1710-1766), born on 80 Jan. 
1710, was educated at Westminster, whence 
he was elected to Cambridge in 1726. He, 
however, preferred Oxford, and matriculated 
at Christ Church on 14 May 1730. In his 
twenty-first year he entered the French 
army, and served under Galleroiide in Flan- 
ders. He afterwards joined the English 
army, and served under Wade in the ’46, 
and subsequently in two campaigns in Flan- 
ders under Wade and Ligonicr. He left tho 
army in 1764 with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of the guards. From 1761 to 1760 
he was governor of the Dukes of Gloucester 
and Cumberland, brothers of George HI. 
On the accession of the latter he was knighted 
and named gentleman usher of tho blaclc 
rod. lie died at Brough, Westmoreland, on 
6 Sept. 1766, and was buried in tho family 
vault at Rokeby. On the north side of the 
altar in the chiirch is a monument, with a 
medallion of his profile by Nolloltens, bear- 
ing a Latin inscription from the pon of his 
brother, the archbishop. 

[Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, ed. Archdall, 
vol. viuj Biogr. Peerage of Ireland, 1817: 
■Welch's Alumni Wostmon,; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. ; Whitaker's Riohmondsliiro, i. 164-fl, 
184; Cotton’s Fasti, Kcclcs. Hiborn. ii. 47, 28S, 
841, iii. 20, iv. 76 ; Stuart’s Hist. Memoirs of 
Armagh, pp, 445-67 ; Mant's Hist, of tlin Irish 
Cliurcli, ii. 000, Oil, 681-3, 651, 727-32; (lent. 
Mag. 1706 p. 443, 1786 il. 761, 772, 1704 ii. 
986; Walpole’s Memoirs of George III, oil. 
Barker, ii, 30-1; B, Cumlorland’s Memoirs, 
1806, Suppl. pp. 37-0; Bishop He^wt on’s Life by 
himself, 1782. pp. 16, 85-0, 87: Webb’s 
Compend. Irish Biogr.; Evans’s Cal, Engr, 
Portraits.] G, Lb Q. N, 

ROBINSOH, ROBERT (1736-1700), 
baptist minister and hymn-writer, ■youngest 
child of Michael Robinson (<2. 174/ P), was 
born at Swaifham, Norfolk, on 27 Bept. 
1735 (his own repeated statement; the date, 
8 Oct., given by Rees and Flower, is a re- 
duction to new style). Ills father, horn in 
Scotland, was an exciseman of indilTorent 
character. His mother was Moiy (d. 
September 1790, aged 93), daugliler of 
Robert Wilkin (d. 1746) of Mildenhall, 
Suffolk, who would not countenance Iho 
marriage. He was educated at the grammar 
school of Swafl'ham ; afterwards at that of 
Soarninff, under Joseph Brett, tho tutor of 
John Norris (1784-1777) [q. v.] and Lord- 
choncellor Thurlow. Straitened means in- 
terfered with his projected education for the 
Anglican ministry ; on 7 March 1749 ho was 
apprenticed to Joseph Anderson, a hair- 
dresser in Orutched Fi-iars, London, The 
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preacliing of Whitefleld drew him to the 
Calymlstic methodistB ; he dates his dedica- 
tion to a religious life from 24 May 1762, 
his complete conyersion from 10 Dae. 1766. 
Shortly Before ha oame of oge Anderson re- 
nounced his indentures, giving him a high 
character, but adding that he was ‘ more em- 
ployed in reading than working, in follow- 
ing preachers than in attending customers.* 

Robinson began preaching at Mildenhall 
(1758), and was soon invited to assist W. 
Cudworth at the Norwich Tabernacle. 
Shortly afterwards he seceded, with thirteen 
others, to &rm an independent church in St. 
Paul's parish, Norwich, Early in 1769 he 
received adult baptism from Dunkhorn, 
baptist minister at Great Ellingham, Norfolk. 
On 8 July 1769 ha preached for the first 
time at Stone Yard Baptist Ohapel, Cam- 
bridge j after being on trial for nearly two 
years, he made open commimion a condition 
of his acceptance (28 May 1761) of a call, and 
was ordained pastor (11 June). The congre- 
gation was small, the meeting-house, origi- 
nally a ham, was ruinous, and Robinson's ^i- 
pend for the first half-year was 3/. 12s. 6tZ. 
His preaching became popular; a new meet- 
ing-house was opened on 12 Aug. 1764, and 
Robinson's evening sermons, delivered with- 
out notes, drew crowded audiences. lie had 
trouble with lively gownsmen (who on one 
occaeion broke up tho service) ; this he effec- 
tively met by his caustic discourse (10 Jan. 
1778) ' on a becoming behaviour in religious 
assemblies.' 

lie lived first at Fiilbonrn, some four 
miles from Cambridge, then in a cottage 
at Hauxton, about the same distance off, 
removing in June 1773 to Chesterton, above 
a mile from his meeting-house. Here he 
farmed a piece of land, miught (1776) and 
rebuilt a house, and did business as a corn 
merchant and coal merchant. In 1782 he 
bought two other farms, comprising 171 
acres. His mercantile engagements drew 
the censure of ‘godly boobies,' but, while 
securing his independence, he neglected 
neither his vocation nor his studies. On 
Sundays he preached twice or thrice at 
Cambridge ; on weekdays he evangelised 
neighbouring villages, having a list of fifteen 
stations where he preached, usually in the 
evening, sometimes at five o'clock in tlie 
morning. His volume of village sermons 
exhibits bis powers of plain speech, homely 
and local illustration, wit and pathos. The 
sermons, however, were not actually doliverad 
os printed, for he invariably preacked extem- 
pore. 

In politics a strong liberal, and an early 
advocate for the emancipation of the slave, 


Robinson showed his theological liberalism 
by the part he took, in 1772, in promoting 
the relaxation of the statutory subscription 
exacted from tolerated dissenters. At Cam- 
bridge he was in contact with a class of men, 
several of whom were on the point of se- 
cession from the church as Unitarians. In 
opposition to their doctrinal conclusions he 
published, in 1776, his ‘Plea for the Divinity 
of our Lord,' which at once attracted notice 
by resting the case on the broad and obvious 
tenour of scripture. He was offered iiidiice- 
ments to conform, ‘Do the dissenters know 
the worth of the man?’ asked Samuel Ogden 
|[1716-1778) [q. v.] ; to which Robinson re- 
joined, ‘The man knows the worth of the dis- 
senters.' He had sent copies to Theemhilus 
Lindsey [q. v.] nnd John Jebb, M.D. [q. v.], 
with both of whom he was on friendly terms, 
Prancis Blaclcburne (1705-1787) [q. v.], who 
thought it unanswerable, twitted -fibe unita- 
riauLindsey with the silenceofhisparty. Not 
till 1786 did Lindseypublish his (anonymous) 
‘ Examination ’ in reply. By this time Robin- 
son had begun to recode from the position 
taken inhis'Pleo, 'which WHS infaotSabcUian, 
‘ that the living and true God united himself 
to the man JeBU8'(P/e«,p.68). His changcof 
view was due to his Msearches for a history 
of the baptist body, and to the writinw of 
Priestley, to which ha subsequently referred 
as having arrested his progress ‘from en- 
thusiasm to deism.’ In a letter (7 May 1788) 
to John Marsom (1746-1833) he sooiits tho 
doctrines of the Trinity and of tho personality 
of the Spirit, But in his own pulpit he did 
notiiitrodnco controvei'sial topice. 

Inl780 Robinson visited Edinburgh, where 
the diploma of D.D, wos offered tobim, bub 
declined. His history of the baptists was 
projected at a meeting (6 Nov. 1781) of his 
Jjondon fiiends, headed by Andrew Gifford 
[q.v.] Robinson wne to come up to London 
once a month to collect material, Gifford of- 
fering him facilities at the British Museum, 
and expenses were to he met by his preaching 
and lecturing in London. The plan did not 
work, and Robinson’s services in London, 
popular at first, soon offended his orthodox 
friends. After 1783 he took bis own course. 
Through Ohristopber Anstey [q. v.] he hod 
enjoyed, from 1776, the use of a library nt 
Brinkley, two miles from Cambri dge. Of this 
he had availed himself in compiling the notes 
to his translation of Claude’s 'Essay,' a pub- 
lication undertaken 08 a relief under disable- 
ment from a sprained ankle in May 1776. He 
now obtained thejprivilege o f borrowing books 
from Cambridm University Library. In 1786 
he transferred his farming and mercantile 
engagements to Curtis, his son-in-law, and 
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I exposition of the 87th Psalino (by Ui’bnnus 
Itegius) . . , tmnslatud into Flnglisli,’ 1587; 
later editions 1680, 1684. 16. ‘ A Proceocl- 
ing in the Harmony of King David’s Harp, 
being a 2nd portion of 13 J’salms more,’ 1 500. 
17. ‘ A Second Proceeding in the Ilaruiony 
of King David’s Harp,’ 1602. 18. ‘ A 'I’liird 
Proceeding . ,’ 16i56 (dedicated to CiiiPcu 

Elizabeth). 19. ‘AEourthPiweoding,’1500, 
20. ‘A Fifth Pmceeding,’ 1598. 

The following worts by liobinson in manu- 
script are contained in ‘Royal JMS. No. 18; 
1. 'Two Several Sm-veys of tiio . . . Soldiors 
Mustered in London,’ 1688 and 1508. 2. ‘ An 
Account of the Throe Expeditions of Sir 
Francis Drake,’ Latin. 3. ‘ An English (Juid 
for a Smnish Quo . . . being an Account of 


.‘iniiising account of the queen’s reception of 
thi uitt Hi« hope of pecuniary recognition 
■u.i' di'ippointed, and he was o'bliged to sell 
hi Laoh' and the lease of his house in Harp 
All , . Shoe Lane. He was a suitor to the 
qu> ‘n for one of the tweh a alms-rooms in 
■\Vf stminster The poet Thomas Churoh- 
yaid [q. v.^, with whom he co-operated in 
the translation from Metereu’s ‘Historise 
Delgica- ’ 11002), prefixed a poem in praise of 
him to Robinson’s • Auncient Order of Prince 
Arthure.' The supposition that he was the 
father of Richard Robinson, an actor in 
8Late-peare's plays, is not supported by any 
evidence (CoLLmn, Meinoin of the Principal 
Aetora in the Playa of ShaTcetpear^. 

Robinson was the author of ; 1. ‘ Certain 
Selected Hiitories for Christian Recreations, 
with their severaU Morahzations brought 
into English Verse.’ 1576, 8vo. 2. ‘A 3Iornl 
Mefliode of Civil Polieie ’ (a translation of 
F. Patrizxs 'Niue Rooks of a Commoii- 
wealtt’), 1670, 4to. 3. 'Robinson’s Ruby, 
an IIi«tnrical Fiction, translated out of 
Latin Pro-e into English Terse, with the 
I^jer of the most Christian Poet Ausonius,’ 

167i . 4. ‘ A Record of Aneyent Historyes, 

entituled in Latin Gesta Roinanorum (by 

Pubiished'Tholfoor Kidchl^^^^^ 

Del 15t7, 8 yo. 6. ‘The of Private Pleasure,’ 1679, Jhit the iilcnlifl- 

i ContempiMon for Synners, cation is unliltely because llio only Kichanl 

S f Wn at Sricigo ill 1678 wua 

^Qo E®blmhed in prmt anno beadel of the university f Chi Ay«/e 
1498, corrected and reformed for the time' Dorn. Eliz cxxxii 19 Oct 1678) 

hold of the Earl nf Shrcwebuiy, ■ the eiinpli at 
of a hundred in my lord’e houao,’ and as 
wntmg the poem ‘ in suoh liini'a as my tarn 
came to serve in watch of tho Scot (i.sh (hioca. 
1 then every night oolloctcdsomoparl f liiwof.' 
la •A Golden Blirrour ' 



an account of bis works, 1576-1602, 

The compiler must be dihlingiiislu’d from 
fcOHABB BoMlfSON (/?. 1574), poct, whil 
describes himself as ‘of Alton,’ which has 
been understood as Tlalton in Ohosbivo j it i > 
more probably Altonin Sluil’ordsbiro. Ooiwr 
identified Inm whh the studenl, at Cambridge 


lish 


e "b (dedicated to Sir Phfiip Sidney), 167§. 
? * j \inevard of Virtue, partly trans- 
lated, partly collected out of tbeRible and , 
other anthore,’1579, 1591. 8. ‘Melanehthon 
his Learaed Assertion or Apology of the 
o' orf of God and of His Church,’ 1680. 
9. Remmings Exposition upon the 25th 
Psalm, translated info English,’ 1680. 
pP: and True Assertion of the 


. .. Robinson shows mi 

Ultimate aMuamtnnoe with tho nobilily and 
gMtry of CTioshire. It is pivnumahlo I’riim 
the concluding lines of this bill or pooiu that 
he was advanced in viuuw ni. 1 1 lit .>■/* If • 


11. ‘Part of theHarmonrof SllS been piiblished 

Ilarp.eontemmB the firs? 21 PsSmes ^ <'lwi publisher 

expounded by Strigelius translated tnr ra ’ E“f°^®®®^.^bemanuacrip1 ol if in lfiH7,svi11i- 
bimon],’ 1382, 4W,^’lJrCu?Eeo^i ‘I*® 'i'^'bor, but supposing 1 im 

Homelj;orSeimonofGooSEv8&io been ‘of the north country.’ ^ 

. . . translated into English,’ 1683 idedicrteif oroascriliell ; 1 , <Tlio 

to Gabriel Goodman, dean of Westminstarl* Tholay,’ 

later editions l.j0O and 1393. IS ‘A Rare’ ™t ? 'i i. 220) ; 

^ue, and Proper Blazon of CoIomm it' ^ 2- ' J’bo Rownrilo 

Armoryea and Ensigns (Military)’ 168? I'bo simdr 


< . being i 
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Oilbeit Talbot, second son of the Eail of 
Shrewsbury, and dated ‘from my chamber in 
SheflSeld Castle,’ 19 Aug. 1674 (sic). It in- 
troduces Skelton, Wager, Ileywood, Cooge, 
Studley, and others, and near the end con- 
tains a furious attack on Bonner os the devil’s 
agent on earth. Presumably he had suflered 
at Bonner's bands, 3, ‘ A Golden Mirrour 
conteininge certame pithie and dgui-ative 
Visions prognosticatiim Good Fortune to 
England and all true English Subjects , . . 
whoreto be adjoynod certaine pretio Poems, 
written on the Names of sundrie both noble 
and worshipfuU,’ Loudon, 16S9 (reprinted for 
the Chetham Society, with introduction by 
Corser, in 1861,) 

[Authorities given above ; Oovser’s introduc- 
tion to the reprint of A Qoldon jilirrour (Chet- 
h.im 8oc,); Hazlitt's Handbook, pp. 70, 61<), 
and Coll. 1st sor. p. 302 ; Collier's Bibl. Gat. ii. 
271-2 ; Oat. Huth Libr.] W. A. S. 

BOBINSON, ETOnARD, first Baron 
Eorery in the peerage of Ireland (1709- 
1791), archbishop of Armagh, horn in 1700, 
WtX'i iho siYth son of William Robinson 
(1075-1720) of Rokoby, Yorkshire, and 
Merton Abbey, Surrey, by Anne, daughter 
and heiress, of Itobart ‘waiters of Oundall in 
the North Riding, Sir Thomas Robinson 
(1700 P-1777) [q. v.], first baronet, was his 
oldest brother ; liis third brother, William 
(<?. 1786), succeeded in 1777 to Sir Thomas's 
baronet oy. The youngest brother was Sep- 
timus (see below) , The Robinsons of Rokeby 
were descended from the Robertsons, barons 
of Rtrnnn or Strowan, Perthshire. William 
Robinson sottlod at Kendal in tho reign of 
IJeiiiy VIII, and his eldest son, Raljih, be- 
came owner of Rokeby in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire by his marriage with tho eldest 
diuighter and coheiress of James Philips of 
Brignal, near Rokeby. 

Richard Robinson wos educated at West- 
minstor, where ha was contemporary with 
Lord Mansfield, George Stone [q. v.] (whom 
he succeeded os primate of Ireland), and 
Thomas Nowtoii, bishop of Bristol. Hs matri- 
culated at Ohrisl Ohiirch, Oxford, on 13 June 
1726, and graduated B.A. in 1730 aud M.A. 
in 1733. In 1748 he proceeded BJ). and 
D.I). by accumulation. On leaving Oxford ho 
became chaplain to JBlackhurno, archbishop 
of York, who, in 1738, presented him to the 
rectory of Ettou in the East Riding, On 

of York' (L b Nnvn, Faeti EccUa? Anylk. iii. 
102), witU which he hold the vicarage of 
Aldhorough, In 1 742 he was also presented 
by Lord Rockingham to the rectory of Hut- 
ton, Yorkshire. 

In 1761 Robinson attended the Duke of 


Dorset, lord lieutenant, to Ireland as bis 
chaplain. He obtained the see of Killala 
through the influence of Lords Holdeniess 
aud Sandwich, his relatives, and was conse- 
crated ou 19 Jan. 1762. He was translated 
to Leighlin and Ferns on 19 April 1769, 
and promoted to Kildare on 13 April 1761, 
Two days later he was admitted dean of 
Christ Ohuroh, Dublin. After the arch- 
bishopric of Armagh had been declined by 
Newton, bishop of Bristol, and Edmund 
Keene of Chester, it was ofiered to Robinson 
by the influence of the Duke of Northumber- 
land (then lord lieutenant) contra^ to the 
wishes of the premier, George Grenville, who 
brought forward three uominees of his own 
( Walpolu, Memoirs of George III), Robin- 
son became primate of Ireland on 19 Jan. 
1765. 

Robinson did much both for the Irish 
church and for tho see of Armagh. To his 
influence were largely due the acts for the 
erection of chapels of ease in large parishes, 
and their formation into perpetual cures; the 
encouragement of the residence of the clergy 
in their benefices ; and the prohibition of 
burials in churches as injurious to health 
(11 & 12 George III, oh. xv'i., xvii., and xxii.) 
He repaired and beautified Armagh Cathe- 
dral, presented it with a new or^n, and 
built houses for the vicars choral. The city 
of Armagh itself he is said to have changed 
from a collection of mud cabins to a hand- 
some town. In 1771 be built and endowed 
at his own cost a public library, and two 
years later laid the foundations of a new 
classical school. Barracks, a county gaol, 
and a public infirmary were erected undei* 
his auspices, while iu 1793 ho founded the 
Armagh Observatory, which was endowed 
with lands specially purchased, and the rec- 
torial tithes of Oarl'ingfoid [cf. art, Robinson, 
Thobias Round y], Tho historian of Armagh 
estimates the archbishop’s expenditure in pub- 
lic works at 36,0001, independent of legacies. 
Ue also built a new marble arcbiepiscopol 
palace, to which ha added a chapel. In 
1783 ho erected on Knox’s Hill, to we south 
of Armagh, a marble obelisk, 114 feet high, 
to commemorate his friendship with the 
Duke of Northumberland. At the same 
time he built for himself a mansion at 
Marlay in Louth, which he called Rokeby 
lloll: bis family inhabited it till it was 
abandoned after the rebellion of ’98. John 
"Wesley, who visited Armaghin 1787,entered 
in hie ‘ Journal ’ some severe reflections w 
the archbishop’s persistent indulgence in his 
taste for building in his old age, citing the 
familiar Iloratian lines, 'Tu secouda mai> 
mora,’ &o. {Journal, xxi. 60). 
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Bobinson’s sprmons are said to have been 
‘ excellent in style and doctrine,' though his 
\oice was low' (cf. Bosweli, Johnson, ed. 
Croker, p. 220). Cumberland, who knew him 
well, said Kobinson was ‘publickly ambitious 
of great deeds and privately capable of g^d 
one-p,’ and that he ‘ supported the hrst station 
in the Irish hierarchy with all the magnifi- 
cence of a prince palatine.’ His private for- 
tune was not large, but his business capacity 
was excellent. Churchill condemned Bnbin- 
.-on’s manners in his ‘ Letter to Hogarth:’ 

In lawn sleeves whisper to a sleeping crowd. 

As dull as B n, and half as proud. 

Horace Walpole thought ‘the primate n 
proud, but superficial man,’ without talents 
for political intrigue. 

Robinson was named vice-chancellor of 
Dublin University by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and enthroned by the Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Gloucester. *He left a beijuest of 
.j,0(XW. for the establishment of a university 
in Ulster, but the condition that it should 
be carried out within five years of his death 
was not fulfilled. 

On 20 Feb. 177" he was created Baron 
Rokeby of Armagh in the peerage of Ire- 
land^ with remainder to his cousin, Matthew 
llobinson-Morris, second baron Bokeby [q.v.1, 
of West Layton, Yorkshire. On the creation 
of the order of St. Patrick, he became its 
first prelate. In 1785 ho succeeded to the 
Enghsh haronetcy on the death of his bro- 
ther William. In 1787 he was appointed 
one of the lords justices for Ireland, llis 
later years were spent chiefly at Bath and 
London, where he kept a hospitable table. He 
died at Clifton on 10 Oct. 1794. aged 80, and 
was buried in a vault under Armagh Cathe- 
dral. He was the last male survivor in direct 
1 ine of the family of Robinson of Rokeby. By 
his will he left 12,0001. to charitable iiKti- 
tutions. The Canterbury Gate, Christ 
Church, Oxford, is one monument of his 
munificence. A bust of him is in the col- 
lege library, and a portrait of him by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, as bishop of Kildare, is in 
the hall. A duplicate is in the archiepisco- 
pal palace, Armagh. It was engraved by 
Houston. A bust, said to he ‘ altogether un- 
worthy of him,’ was placed in the uorth aisle 
of Armagh Cathedral by Archdeacon Robin- 
son, who inherited his Irish estate. A later 
portrait of the primate, eMraved by J. R. 
Smith, was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
In the ‘ Anthologia Hibemica ’ (vol. i.) there 
is an engraving of a medal struck by Mo&sop 
of Dublin. The obverse bears Rokeby’s head, 
and the reverse shows the south 'front of ■ 
Armagh Observatory. 


Rokeby’s youngest brother. Sib Sepiimus 
Robixsox (1710-1766), born on 30 Jan. 
1710, was educated at Westminster, w'hence 
he w.'is elected to Cambridge in 1726. He, 
however, preferred Oxford, and matriculated 
at Christ Church on 14 May 1730. In his 
twenty-first year he entered the French, 
army, and served under Galleroude in Flan- 
ders. He afterwards joined the English 
army, and served under Wade in the '46, 
and subsequently in two campaigns in Flan- 
ders under Wade and Ligonicr. He left the 
army in IToi with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of the guards. From 1761 to 1760 
he was governor of the Dukes of Gloucester 
and Cumberland, brothers of George III. 
On the accession of the latter he was knighted 
and named gentleman usher of the black 
rod. He died at Brough, Westmoreland, on 
6 Sept. 1766, and was buried in the family 
vault at Bokeby. On the north side of the 
altar in the chiu'cli is a monument, with a 
medallion of his profile by Nollekens, bear- 
ing a Latin inscription from the pen of his 
brother, the archbishop. 

[Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, ed, Archdall, 
vol. vii. ; Biogr. Peerage of Ireland, 1817; 
Welch's Alumni Westmon.; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. ; Whitaker’s Eiohmondshire, i. IBi-S, 
184 ; Cotton’s Fasti, Eccles. Hibem. ii. 47, 289. 
341, iii. 26, iv. 76; Stuart's Hist. Memoirs of 
Armagh, pp. 449-67 ■ Mant’s Hist, of the Irish 
Chorch, if. 600, 611, 631-3, 051, 727-32; Gent. 
M.tg. 1709 p. 443, 1789 ii. 791, 772, 1794 ii. 
909; AValpole's Memoirs of George III, ed. 
Barker, ii. 30-1; R, Cumberlaud'a Memoirs, 
1806, Suppl. pp. 37-0 ; Bishop Newton's Life by 
himself, 1782, pp. 15, 85-0, 87; Webb's 
Compend. Irish Biogr.; Eviins's Cat. Bngr. 
Portraits.] G. Lb G. N. 

ROBINSON, ROBERT dTSo-irSO), 
baptist minister and hymn-writer, youngest 
child of Michael Robinson (d. 1747 P), was 
bom at Swaflham, Norfolk, on ^ Sept. 
1735 (bis own repeated statement; the date, 
8 Oct., given by Rees and Flower, is a re- 
duction to new style). His father, horn in 
Scotland, was an exciseman of indilTercnt 
character. His mother was Mery (d. 
September 1700, aged 03), daughter of 
Robert Wilkin (d. 1746) of Mildeiiliall, 
Suffolk, who would not countenance the 
marriage. He was educated at the grammar 
school of Swafi'ham ; afterwards at that of 
Seaming, under Joseph Brett, the tutor of 
John Norris (1734r-1777) [q. v.] and Lord- 
chancellor Thurlow. Straitened means in- 
terfered with his projected education for the 
Anglican ministry; on 7 March 1749 he was 
apprenticed to Joseph Anderson, a hair- 
dresser in Crutched Friars, London. The 
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preadiing of Whitefield drew him to the 
Calvlnistlc methodists ; he dates his dedica- 
tioa to a religious life from 24 May IT.*!?, 
his complete conversion from 10 Dec. I7>>o. 
Shortly before he came of ape Anderson re- 
nounced bis indentures, gi^in" him a high 
character, but adding that he was ‘more em- 
ployed in reading than working, in follow- 
ing' preachers than in attending customers.’ 

Robinson began preaching at Mildenhall 
flTSS), and was soon invited to assist W. 
Gudworth at the Norwich Tabernacle. 
Shortly afterwards he seceded, with thirteen, 
others, to form an independent church in St. 
Paul’s rarish, Norwich. Early in 1759 he 
received adult h^tism from Dunkhom, 
baptist minister at ureat Ellingham, Norfolk. 
On 8 July 1759 he preached for the first 
time at Stone Yard Baptist Chapel, Cam- 
bridge ; after being on trial for nearly two 
years, he made open communion a condition 
ofhis acceptance (^28 May 1761) of a call, and 
was ordained pastor (11 June). The congre- 
gation was small, the meeting-house, origi- 
nal! v a ham, wa-9 ruinous, and liobinson's sti- 
pend for the first half-year was SI. 138. ad. 
His preaching became p'opnlar; a new meet- 
ing-house was opened on 13 Aug. 1764, and 
Itoblnson’s evening sermons, delivered with- 
out notes, drew crowded audiences. He had 
trouble with lively gownsmen fw-ho on one 
occasion broke up the service) ; this he cfiec- 
tively met by his caustic discourse (10 Jan. 
1773) ‘ on a becoming behaviour in religious 
assemblies.’ 

He lived first at Fulbourn, some four 
miles from Cambridge, then in a cottage 
at Hanxton, about the same distance off, 
removing in June 1773 to Chesterton, above 
a mile from his meeting-house. Here he 
formed a piece of land, bought (ITTo) and 
rebuilt a house, and did business as a com 
merchant and coal merchant. In 1783 he 
bought two other farms, comprising 171 
acres. His mercantile engagements drew 
the censure of ‘ godly boobies,’ but, while 
securing his independence, he neglected 
neither his vocation nor his studies. On 
Sundays he preached twice or thrice at 
Cambridge ; on weekdays he evangelised 
neighbouring villages, having a list of nfteen 
stations where he preached, usually in the 
evening, sometimes at five o'clock in the 
morning. His volume of village sermons 
exhibits his powers of plain speech, homely 
and local illustration, wit and pathos. The 
sermons, however, were not smtually delivered 
as printed, for he invariably preached extem- 
pore. 

In politics a strong liberal, and an early 
advocate for the emancipation of the slav^ 


Itohin=on showed his theological liberali’m 
hr the part he took, in 1773, in promoting 
the relaxation of the statutory sub’criptioa 
exacted from tolerated diss-nter*. .Vt Cam- 
bridge he was in contact with a cla«siif men, 
several of whom were on the point nf se- 
cession from the church as Unitarians. la 
opposition to their doctrinal conclurinns lie 
published, in 1776, his ‘Plea for the Divinity 
of our Lord.' which at once attructed notipe 
by resting the case on the broad and obvious 
tenour of scripture. He wa<! ofiVn d indnet- 
mentsto conform. ‘Do the dis-enters know 
the worth of the man I' ’ asked Samuel Ogden 
(1716-1778) [q. v.] ; to which Hobinson re- 
joined, ‘ The man Knows the worth of the dis- 
senters.’ He had sent conies to Tbeqphilua 
Lindsey [q. v.l and John Jebb, II.D. ‘|_q. v,', 
with both of ■Mom he was on friendly term-. 
Francis Blackburne ( 1705-1787) [q. v.l, who 
thought it unanswerable, twitted the Unita- 
rian Lindsey with the silenoeof hisparty. Not 
till 1783 did Lindseypuhliih bis (anonymou- > 
' Examination’ in reply. By this time Kobin- 
son had begun to recede from the position 
taken in his * Plea,’ which, w us in fact Sahellian , 
‘ that the living and true God united himself 
to the man Jesus' (P/eB,p.6S). Hi« changeof 
view was due to his researches for a history 
of the baptist body, and to the writings of 
Priestley, to which he subsequently refenreQ 
as having arrested his progre.as ‘from en- 
thusiasm to deism.’ In a letter (7 May 178») 
to John Marsom (1746-18S3) he scoiits tho 
doctrines of the Trinity and of the personality 
of the Spirit. But in his own pulpit he did 
not introduce controversial topics. 

InlTSOBohinson visited Edinburgh, where 
the diploma of D.O. was offered to him, but 
declined. His history of the baptists was 
projected at a meeting (6 Nov. 1781) of his 
London friends, headed by Andrew Gifford 
[q. V.] Hobinson was to come up to London 
once a month to collect material, Gifford of- 
fering him facilities at the British Museom, 
and expenses were to be met by his preaching 
and lecturing in London. The plan did not 
work, and Bobinson’s services in London, 
popular at first, soon offended his orthodo-x 
friends. After 1783 he took his own course. 
Tbroueh Christopher Anstey [q. v.l be had 
enjoyed, from 1776, the use 01 a lihniiy at 
Brinkley, two miles from Cambridge. Of' this 
he had availed himself in compiling the notes 
to ids translation of Claude’s ‘Essay,’ a pnb- 
lication undertaken aa a relief under discmlc- 
mentfromasprained ankleinMay 1776. He 
nowobteined the privilege of homo wingbooks 
fromCambridge University library. Inl7^ 
he transferred his family and mercantile 
engagemeutB to Curtis, his son-in-law, and 
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devoted all hie leisure to literary work. 'With 
his spirit of independence went a considerable 
thirst for popularity, and he was mortified, 
and to some extent soured, by the loss of con- 
fidence which followed the later development 
of his opinions. Kor was he free from pecu- 
niary anxiety. 

the middleof 1789 his health had begun 
to fail, and his powers gradually declined. 
On ^ Jime 1790 he left Chesterton to preach 
chanty sermons at Birmingham. He preached 
twice on o June, hut on 9 June was found 
dead in hh bed at the house of IVilliom 
JElueseU (1740-1818) [q. v.] at Showell Green, 
near Birmingham. He was buried in the Old 
-Meetinggraveyard at Birmingham. A tablet 
was placed in the Old Meeting by his Cam- 
bridge flock (inscription by Bober t Hall; re- 
moved in 1880 to the Old Meeting Chinch, 
Bri«tolBoad).FuneTalsermons were preached 
at Birmingham byFrie.stley,at Cambridge hy 
Abraham Bees, B.D. [q. v.], and at Taunton 
by Joshua Toulmin, D.I). [q. v.] He married 
at Norwich, in 1750, Ellen Bayne (d. 23 May 
l&0rr,aged 76 ), and had twelve children. The 
death of his daughter Julia (<f. 9 Oct. 1787, 
aged 17) was a «evere blow to him. 

In per'^on Bobinson was rather under 
middle height ; bis voice was musical, and 
his manner self-po=se«8ed. His native parts 
and his powers of acquirement were alike 
remarkable. His plans of study were me- 
thodical and thorough; to gain access to 
original sources he taught himself four or five 
languages. His want of theological training 
led aim into mistakes, hut ‘his massive com- 
mon sense was so quickened by lively fancy 
as to become genius ' (W. Bobestsoit). 

His ‘ History of Baptism,’ partly printed 
before his death, was edited in 1790, 4to, by 
George Dyer [q. v.], who edited also his un- 
fiitished ‘ Ecmesiastical Besearches,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1792, 4to, being studies in the church 
history of various countries, with special re- 
ference to the rise of heretical and indepen- 
dent types of Christian opinion. Both works 
am strongly written, full of minute learning, 
discursive in character, racy with a rustic 
mirth, and disfigured by uuspariug attacks 
upon the champions of orthodoxy in all ages. 
Bobinson has much of the animus with little 
of the delicacy of Jortin. His ‘idol 'was 
Andrew Budith (1333-1689), an Hungarian 
reformer, of sarcastic spirit and great hberty 
of utterance. 

His other publications, besides single ser- 
mons and small pamphlets (1772-1788), ore: 
1. ‘ Arcano, or the Efrst ibnnciples of the 
late Petitioners . . . for Belief in matter of 
Subscription,’ &c., 1774, 8vo. 2. ‘ A Dis- 
cussion of the Question “Is it lawful , . . 


for a Man to marry the Sister of his deceased 
Wife?”’ &o., 1776, 8vo (maintains the affir- 
mative). 3. ‘ A Plea for the Divinity of our 
I Lord Jesus Christ,’ &o., 1776, 8vo ; often re- 
printed. 4. ‘ The History and the Mystery 
j of Good Friday,’ &o., 1777, 8vo. 5, ‘ A Plan 
I of Lectures on the Irainciples of Non-oonfop- 
I mity,’ &c. ; 8th edit., Harlow, 1778, 8vo. 
6. ‘ The General Doctrine of Toleration ap- 
plied to . . . Free Communion,’ &o., 1781, 
8vo. 7. ‘ A Political Catechism,’ &o., 1782, 
I 8vo ; often reprinted. 8. ‘ Sixteen Discourses 
. . . preached at the Villages about Cam- 
bridge,’ &o., 1786, 8vo ; often reprinted ; en- 
larged to ‘ Seventeen Discourses” 1806, 8vo. 
9. 'A Discourse on Sacramental Tests,’ &c., 
Cambridge, 1788, 8vo. 10. ‘ An Essay on the 
Slave Trade,’ 1789, 8vo. 

Posthumous were: ll.'PosthumousWorka, 
1792, 8vo. 12. ‘ Two Original Letters,’ 
1802, 8vo. 13. ‘ Sermons . . . with three 
Original DiscourBes,’ &c., 1804, 8vo. 14. ‘ A 
brief Dissertation . . . of Public Preaching,’ 
&c., Harlow, 1811, 8vo. Hia ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works,’ Harlow, 1807, 8vq, 4 vols., were 
edited by Bein’ amin Flower [q.v.] He trans- 
lated from the French the ‘Sermons’ of 
Jacques Saurin (1677-1780), 1770, 8vo 
(two sermons), and 1784, 8vo, 6 vols. ; and 
the ‘ Essay on the Composition of a Sermon,’ 
by Jean Claude (1619-1687), Cambridge, 
1778-9, 8vo, 2 vols., with memoir, disserta- 
tion, and voluminous notes, contoL^g more 
matter than the original ‘ Essay ; ’ reissued, 
without the notes, 1796, 8vo, by Charles 
Simeon [q. v.]h also some other pieces from 
the Frendi. "He contributed to the ‘ Theo- 
logical Magazine ’ and other periodicals. He 
j supplied Samuel Palmer (1741-1813) [q. v,] 
with addenda and corrections for the ‘Hoil- 
conformist’s Memorial,’ 1 775-8, andfuinislied 
materials for the life of Thomas Baker 
0666-1740 [q. T.] in Eippis’s ‘Biograpilua 
Britannica,’ 1778, In the ‘ Monthly Bopo- 
sitory,' 1810, pp. 621 sq., is on account of 
Cambridgeshire dissent, drawn up hyBohin- 
Bon andqontinued by Jo8iahThompf.on[q. v.] 

Earlyinlife Bobinson wrote elevenhymns, 
of no merit, issued hy Whitefleld on 1 Feh. 
1767 as ‘Hymns for the Fast-Dny,’ from 
‘ an unknown hand,’ and ‘for the use of the 
Tabernacle con^gation.’ In 1758 James 
Wheatley, of theNorwichTabernaole, printed 
Bobinson’s hymn ‘OomeThouFountofeveiy 
blessing,’ which was claimed hy Daniel Sedg- 
"wick [q. vj in 1868 on ‘ worlhless evidence’ 
OtniiAir) for Selina Hastings, countess of 
Huntingdon fq.v.J^ In 1774 Bohinson’s hymn 
I Mighty God, while angels bless Thee,’ was 
issued in copperplate as ‘ A Christmas Hymn, 
set to Music hy Dr, BaudaU.’ Those two 
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hymns (1768 and 1774), of great beauty and 
power, are still extensively used. In 1768 
Kobinson printed an edition (revised partly 
by himself) of the metrical version of the 
i’salms by William Barton [q.v.] for the 
use of Cambridgeshire baptists ; tua seems 
the latest edition of Barton. 

[Funeral sermons by Priestley, Bees, and 
Tonlmin, 1790 ; Memoirs by Dyer, 1796 (trans- 
lated into German, \rith title ' Der Piediger wie 
er sej'n soUte,' Beipzig, 1800) ; Brief Memoirs 
by Flower, 1801, prefixed to D^cellaneoiis 
Wurtb, 1807; Memoir by W. Bobinson (no re- 
lative prefixed to Select ‘Woria, 1881 ; Protes- 
tant Dissenters’ Magazine, 1797 p. 70, 1799 pp. 
134 sq. ; Evangelical Miigazdne,Becember 1803; 
Monthly Bepusitory, 180S p. 608 , 1808 p. 343, 
1810 pp. 629 sq., 181 2 p. 678, 1818 pp. 261, 704, 
1817 pp. 9 sq., 645, 1818 pp. 360 sq. ; Belsham'a 
Memoirs of Lindsey, 1812, pp. 179 sq.; Baptist 
Magazine, 1831 pp. 321 sq., 1832 pp. 836 sq. ; 
Butt’s Memoirs of Priestley, 1832, ii. 67 sq.; 
Christian Beformec, 1844, pp. 815 sq. ; Millar's 
Our Hymns, 1866, pp. 214 sq.; Browns’s Hist. 
Congr. Koifolk aud Suffolk, 1877, pp. 189, 563 ; 
Beale's Memomals of the Old Meeting, Birming- 
ham, 1882; Julian's Diet, of Hymnology, 1892, 
pp. 262, 480, 1679.] A. G. 

BOBINSON, ROBERT, D.D. (1727f- 
1791), eccentric divine, was born about 
1727. He was educated for the dissenting 
ministry at Plaisterers’ Hall, London, under 
Zrahamah Marryat (d. 1754), and John 
'WMkev, As a student he abandoned Cal- 
vinism, but remained otherwise orthodox. 
His first settlement was at Congleton, 
Cheshire, in 1748. H« removed to the Old 
Chapel, Duldnfield, Cheshii'e, where his 
ministry began on 12 Nov. 1762, and ended 
on 26 Nov. 1766. He appears to have been 
subject to outbreaks of temper ; his ministry 
at Dukinfield terminated m consequence of 
his having set the constable to whip a begging 
tramp. At the end of 1766 ho became mini- 
ster at Bob Lane chapel, near Manchester. 
Two sermons which in 1767-8 he preached 
(and afterwards printed) on the artificial 
rise in the price of com gained him the iU- 
will of interested speculators. Hia arianis- 
ing Bock found famt with his theology, os 
well as with hie political economy. His 
congregation feU away; he lived m Man- 
chester, and did editorial work for R. Whit- 
worth, a local bookseller. 'Whitworth pro- 
jected on edition of the Bible, to be sold in 
parts, and thought Robinson’s name on the 
tide-pagt' would look better with a degree. 
Accordin.jTy, on opplication to Edinburgh 
"Dniversity, he was made D.D. on 7 Jan, 
1774. It is said that the authorities mistook 
him for Robert Robinson (1786-1790) [q. v,] 
of Oambridge. On 14 Bee. 1774 he received 


&om the Bob Lane people what he calls a 
‘ causdess dismissal, ’signed by ‘ ISsubsciibers 
and 18 ciphers.' He wrote back that he hod 
been inpossession twenty years, and intended 
to remain ' to August 1st, 1782, and as much 
longer as 1 then see cause.’ Fruitless efforts 
were madej&st to meet, and then to buy 
him out. He held the trust-deeds, loidred 
the doors of the chapel and graveyard (hence 
interments were made in private grounds), 
and for three years seems to have preached 
bat ones, a fast-d^ sermon against the 

f oliticB of dissent. Resigning some time in 
777, he applied in vain for episcopal ordi- 
nation. & bought the estate of Barrack 
Hill House at Bredbury, near Stoci^ort, 
and spent his time there m literary leisuie. 

He died at his son’s house in Manchesto; 
on 7 Bee. 1761, and, by his own directions, 
was buried, on 16 Bee. at 7 A.n,, in a square 
brick building erected on his property. A 
movable glass pone was inserted in Ms coffin, 
and the mausoleum bad a door for purpo^s 
of inspection by a watchman, who was to 
see if he breathed on the glass. His widow 
died at Barrack Hill House on 21 May 1797, 
aged 76. 

He published, among other discourses, ‘ The 
Boctrme of Absolute Submission . . . th( 
Natural Right claimed by some Bissenterstt 
dismiss their Ministers at pleasure exposed,’ 
&a. 1776, 8vo (dealing with his Bob Lane 
troubles), and in the same year he advertised 
as ready for the press ‘ A Biscourse in Tin- 
dioation of the true and proper Bivinity cl 
our Lord,’ &c., with appendices. In the 
'Q-eutlemBn’s Magazine’ (1786, iL 848) is a 
Latin poem, ' The Rev. Br. Robinson’s Ad- 
vice to a Student on Admission into the 
University; ’ in the same magazine (1790, i. 
12, 165, and 1791, ii. 451) are translations by 
him &om Latin poetry. 

[Gent. Msg. 1791 ii. 766, 1165, 1232, 1797 
i. 447 ; Monthly Bepository, 1323, p. 6S3 (paper 
by Williain Bampton, inroirect); Cat. Edm- 
burgh Graduates, 1868, p. 244; Undek’s Ban- 
conformity in Cheshire, 1864, pp. 329 sq. (follows 
Hampton) ; Manchester City Botes anil Qnsnes, 
19 and 26 Jan., 9 and 16 Feb. 1884; Head’s 
Cnngleton, 1887, p. 264 ; Nightingale’s Lanca- 
shire Nonconformity, 1893, v. 44 sq.; Gordon’s 
Historical Account of Dnkinfield Ouapel, 1898. 
pp. 60 sq.; Dnkinfield Chapel treasurer’s a& 
counts (manuscript).] A. G. 

BOBINSON, Sib ROBERT SPENCER 
(li^9-1889), admiral^ born on 6 Jan. 1809, 
was the third 8onofSixJohnRobiiison,bart., 
archdeacon of Armagh, by Mary Aiuto,second 
daughter of JamesSpencer of Rathongon, Kil- 
dare, and grandson of ’Williatn Freind (1715- 
1700) [q.T.l dean of Oanterhury. Ho entered 
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the navy in 1821 ; in 1826 was a midsliipman 
of the 'Sybille in the Mediterranean, with 
Sir S'lmuel John Brooke Pechell [q. v.], and 
passed his examination in 1828. He was pro- 
moted commander on 28 June 1838, in July 
1839 hewas appointed to thePhoenix steamer, 
and in March 1840 to the Hydra, in the Me- 
diterranean, where he took part in the opera- 
tions on the coast of Syria [see SioproKO, 
Sib Robert], and was advanced to post 
rank on 6 Nov. 1840. For the next nine 
years he remained on half-pay. From 1860 
to 1852 he commanded the Arrogant in the 
Channel fleet, and in June 1864 he eom- 
mis'ioned the Colossus^ which formed part 
of the fleet in the Baltic and oil' C'roiistadt 
in 1866. In January 1856 he was moved 
into the Royal George, which was paid off 
in the following August. In ISOe-O he com- 
manded the Exmouth at Devonport, and on 
y June 1600 was promoted to he rear-ad- 
miral. He was then appointed one of a 
1 ‘ommission to inquire into the management 
of the dockyards, and in the following year 
became controller of the navy, which otfice 
he held for ten years. During the last two 
— December 1868 to February 1871— hewas 
al'o a lord of the admiralty under Hugh 
Cliildere. He became vice-admiral on 2 April 
ly36, was made a civil Iv.C.D. on 7 IJec. 
1868, and an admiral on 14 June 1871. 
During his later years he was well known 
as a writer to the' ‘ Times ’ on subjects con- 
nected with the navy, and as author of some 
pamphlets, among which may be named ‘ Re- 
sults of Admirdty Organisation as esta- 
blished by Sir James Graham and Mr. Chil- 
ders ’ (1871), and ‘ Remarks on II.3I.S. De- 
vastation ' (1878), He died in London on 

27 July 1889. He morried, in 1841, Clemen- 
tina, daughter of Admiral Sir John Louis, 
hart. 

[O'Byme's Xar. Biogr. Diet. ; Times, 31 July 
3880; fo&ter's Baronetage ; Navy Lists.] 

J. K. L. 

ROBINSON, SAMUEL (170-t-1884), 
Persian scholar, was born at Manchester on 

28 March 1794, educated at Manchester New 
College (then situated at York), and entered 
huainess os a cotton manufacturer, first at 
Manchester, and, after his marriage to Miss 
Kennedy, at Dukinfield; he retired in 1860. 
His father, awell-known cotton ‘ dealer,’ was 
a man of cultivated tastes, and from an early 
age the son showed a srronginterest in poetry, 
especiaDy German and Persian. In 1816, in- 
spmed by the writings of Sir 'William Jones 
(1746-1794) [q. v.jj he read a critical sketch 
of the ‘ Life end W ritings of Ferdusi,’ or Fir- 
dausi, before the Literaiy and Philosophical ! 


Society of Manchester, which was included 
in the ‘Transactions,’ andprinted separately 
for the author in 1823. For fifty years he 
ublished nothing more onPeraian literature, 
ut he had not abandoned the study (Preface 
to Persian Poetry for English Meadera, 1888, 
. v). When he was nearly eighty years old 
e printed selections ‘from five or six of 
the most celebrated Persian poets, with short 
accounts of the authors and of the siibjecta 
and character of their works.’ They appeared 
in five little duodecimo paper-covered hooks, 
uniform hut independent, anonymous save 
for the initials S. K. subscribed to the pre- 
faces, and published both in Manchester and 
lA>ndon,in the following order; 1. 'Analysis 
and Specimens of the Joseph and Zulaikha, 
a historical-romantic Poem, by tho Persian 
Poet Jami,’ 1878. 2. ‘Memoir of the Life and 
Writings of the Persian Poet Nizami, and 
Analysis of the Second Part of his Alexander 
Book,’ 1878. 8. ‘A Century of Ghazels, or 
a Hundred Odes, selected and translated 
from the Diwan of Hafiz,’ 1876. 4. ‘Flowers 
culled from the GulUtan . . . and from the 
Bostan ... of Sadi,’ with an ‘Appendix, 
being an Extract from the Mesnavi of Jelal- 
nd-din P.nmi,’ 1870. 6. A reprint of tho 
early ‘Sketch of the Life and Writings of 
Ferdusi,’ 1876. The gi’eatei* part of the Sa'di 
selection had previously appeared in a volume 
(by other writers) of translations from 
Persian authors, entitled ‘ Flowers culled 
from Persian Gardens ’ (Manchester, 12mn, 
1870). The volume on N tzami was avowedly 
a translation from the German of W. Baoher, 
and the ‘ Joseph and Zulaikha ’ owed much 
to Rosenzweig’s text and version. Indeed, 
Robinson, who was unduly mode.st about Ills 
knowledge of Persian, and expressly dis- 
claimed the title of ‘scholar’ (Preface to 
Persian Poetry, p. vii), relied considerably 
on other versions to correct and improve his 
own, though always collati^ with the Per- 
sian originms before him. result was a 
series of extremely conscientious prose ver- 
sions, showing much poetic feeling and in- 
sight into oriental inodes of thought and 
expression — the work of a true student in 
love withhb subject. The five little volumes 
becoming scarce, they were reprinted in a 
single volume, for private circulation, with 
some slight additions and revision, at the 
instance and with the literaiy aid of Mr. 
W. A. ClouBton, under the title of ‘ Persian 
Poet;^ for English Readers,’ 1883, which 
may justly claim to he the best popular work 
on the sn'bject. 

Besides his Persian selections, Robinson 
published translations ofScbiller’s ‘ Wilhelm 
Tell ’ (1826, reissued 1884), SchUler's ‘ Min nr 
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Poems’ (1867), ‘ Specimens of the German 
Lyric Poets' (1878), and ‘Translations from 
various German Authors ’ (1879). Apart 
from special studies, he took a keen interest 
in all intellectual and social movements, 
especially in Ms osvn locality, and amonn 
his own workpeople, whose educational and 
sanitary welfare he had greatly at heart. He 
was one of the founders of the British School 
and the Dukinfield village library, where, in 
spite of Ms abhorrence of publicity, he often 
lectured, especially on educational subjects, 
and he was among the original organisers 
of the Manchester Statistical Society. A 
‘Priendly Letter on the recent Strikes from 
a Manufacturer to his own Workpeople,’ 
ISdl, was one of a series in wMch he gave 
sound advice to his employees. Prom 1807 
to 1871 he was president of Manchester New 
College. He died at Blackbrook Cottage, 
Wilmslow, where he had lived many yeora, 
on 9 Dec. 1884, in Ms ninety-first year, be- 
queathing his library to the Owens College. 
He married, about 1825, Mary, daughter of 
John Kennedy of Knocknalling, Kirkcud- 
brightshire ; she died at Pallanza, on Lago 
Magglorc, on 26 Aug. 1858, leaving no issue. 

[Academy, 27 Doc. 1884 ; Burke's Landed 
Gently, 1394, p. 1103; Manchester GuirdUn, 
11 Pee. 1884 ; nrefacos to his worts; Brit. Mas. 
Cat. ; information from tho principal and the 
librarian of Owens College.] S. L.-P. 

BOBINSON, Sib TANOEED (a. 1748), 
physician and naturalist, was born in York- 
sMre, apparently between 1665 and 1660. 
He was tne second son of Thomas Eobinson 
(d. 1676), a Turkey merchant, and Ms wife 
Elizabeth (d. 16^4), daughter of Charles 
Tancred of Arden, but he often spelt Ms own 
name Tankred. II e was educated at St. J ohu’s 
College, Cambridge, graduating M.B. in 1679. 
He then travelled for some years abroad, and, 
with Hans Sloane, attended the lectures of 
Tournefort and Duvernoy at Paris. The first 
of the seventeen letters by Mm to John Eay 
printed in the ‘Philosophical Letters ’(1718) 
IS dated from Paris in 1G83. In September 
of the same year he wrote from Montpellier, 
where he visited Mognol ; and, after staying 
at Bologna, where he met Malpighi, and in 
Home and Haples, he proceeded, in 1684, to 
Geneva and Leyden. On Ms way home he 
was robbed of objects he had coEected. In 
August 1084 he was in London, ogd invited 
Eay to lodge in bis 'qniett chamber near the 
Temple; ' liay at a later period speaks of him 
as ' amicoium alpha.’ Prom Montpellier he 
had written to Martin Lister the letter on the 
Pont de Soint-Esprit on the Bhine, which was 
printed as one of his first contributions to the 
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‘Philosophical Transactions of the Eoyal So- 
ciety ’in June 1684, and in the same year he 
was elected a fellow of the society. He became 
M.D. of Cambridge in 1685, and fellow of the 
Iloyal College of Physicians in 1687, serving 
as censor in 1693 and 1717. He was ap- 
pointed physician in ordinary to George!, 
and was knighted by him. Eobinson died at 
an advanced age on 29 March 1748. He 
married Alethea, daughter of George Morley, 
and left a son "VViUiam. 

Though his letters and papers deal with 
natural history generally, ho paid particular 
attention to plants, and was styled by Pluke- 
net in 1696 {Almaffestum, p. 11) ‘ vir de re her- 
baria optima mentus.’ Thereis evidence that 
he assisted both James Fetiver and Samuel 
Bale in the latinity of their scientific works, 
while Eay repeatedly acknowledges his assist- 
ance, especially in his ‘Historia Plantarum’ 
(1686 ) and ' Synopsis Stirpium ' ( 1600). Eohiii- 
aon was maiiilyinstrumental in securing the 
publication of Eny's ‘Wisdom of God in 
Creation,’ and suggested the 'Synopsis Ani- 
malium’ and the ‘Sylloge Stirpium Euro- 
pmarum.’ His own contributions to the 
‘Philosophical 'rransactions' include: 1. ‘An 
Account of the four first volumes of the 
“Ilortus Malabaricus,”’ in Kos. 145-214. 
2. ‘Description, with a Figure, of the Bridge 
of St. Esprit,’ vol. xiv. No. 160, p. 684 
(1684). 8. ‘The Natural Sublimation of 
Sulphur from the Pyrites and Limestone, 
at /-Etna, Vesuvius, and Solfatara,’ vol. xv. 
No. 169, p. 924 (1685). 4. ‘ Observations on 
BoilingFountains and Subterraneous Steams,’ 
vol. XV. Nos. 169 and 172,pp. 922, 1038 (1683). 
6. ‘Lake Avernus,’ ih. No. 172. 8. ‘The 
Scotch Barnacle and French Macreuse,' id. 
p. 1036. 7. ‘Tubera Terrse or Truffles,' vol. 
svii. No. 20;L P- ®S5 (1898). 8. ‘Account of 
Henry Jenkins, who lived 169 years,’ vol. xix. 
No. 221, p. 267 (1696). 9, ‘ Observations 
made in 1683 and 1684 about Home and 
Naples,’ vol. x\ix. No. 349, p. 473. 10. ‘ On 
the Northern Auroras, as observed over Vesu- 
vius and the Slrombolo Islands,’ t'A p. 483. 

Eobinson has been credited with ‘Two 
Essays by L.P., M.A., from Oxford, concern- 
ing some errors about the Creation, General 
Flood, and Peopling of the World, and , . , 
the rise of Fables . . . ’ London, Svo, 1695. 
But in a printed letter, in answer to remarks 
by John Harris (1667 P-1719) [q. v.], ad- 
dressed by Eobinson to William Wotton, 
B.D., a college friend, Eobinson solemnly 
denied the authorship of the ‘ Two Essays,’ 
at the same time owning to having assisted 
the author, and to having written the intro- 
duction to Sir John Narborough’s ‘ Account 
of several late Voyages ’ (London, Svo, 1694), 
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and tbe epi'-tlp dedicatory to the Ens'lisli 
translation of Father Louis Le Comte’s ‘Me- 
moirs and Observations made in . . . China’ 
(London, Svo. 1697). Harris printed a re- 
joinder to Kobinson. 

[Foster’s Ym'kshire Pedigrees; Palteney’a 
Sketches of the Progres's of Botany (1790), ii. 
118-20; Life of E.iym Sele.;t Remains (1760); 
Philosophical LettcPo (1718); Mnnk’a Coll, of 
Phya. (1878), vol. i.] G-. S. B. 

EOBINSOH, THOMAS ( /7. Io20-1561), 
dean of Utirham, [See Eobesison.] 

EOBIHSON, THOMAS (^.1.588-1603), 
Intenist and composer, bom in England, 
seems at an early age to have practised his 
profe=«ion atthe'court of Denmark. He ‘was 
thought, in Denmark at Elsinore,’ he says, 
‘ the fittest to instruct ’ the Princess Anne, 
the king of Denmark's daughter, afterwards 
gueen of England (Dedication to James I of 
Sekoole o/MuiicIie). Although the Sequent 
visits of English musicians to the court of 
Christian IV were recorded at the time, and 
the records have been published by Dr. 
Hammerich, no notice of ItoWnson’s sqjonm 
in Denmark has been discovered. 

In 1603 Bobinson published ‘ The Schoole 
of Musicke, wherein is taught the perfect 
method of true fingering of the Lute, Pan- 
dora, Orphan on, and Viol de G-amba ’ (printed 
by Thomas £ste, London). 'Fhe preface has 
an aUnsion to a former work by Bobinson, 
which is not known to be ertant. Bobinson 
describes tbe lute as the ‘ best-beloved instru- 
ment,’ and readers ore encouraged to teach 
themselves to play at sight any lesson ' if it 
be not too trickitied.’ The instructions are 
written in tbe form of a dialogue. Hawkins 
observed that this book, in wbmb the method 
of Adrian le Hoy was generally followed, 
‘tended to explain a practice which the 
masters of the lute have ever shown an un- 
willingness to divulge’ {Sistortf, 2nd ed. 
p. 567). Buies for singing are not forgotten, 
and lessons for viol da samba as well as 
lute axe set down in tahlature. Some of 
the music was old, hut other specimens, 
including almains, salliards, gigucs, toys, 
and Bobinson’s Bi^le, were ‘ new out of 
the fat.’ 

Another Thomas Bobihsoh (_/?. 1622), 
^mphleteer, seems to have been a native of 
Sng'e Lynn, and to have been sent to Cam- 
bridge at the expense of Thomas Gurlin, a 
well-to-do citizen of Lmn; but an academic 
career proved distastenil, and he took to the 
sea. Landing at Lisbon on one of his voy- 
ages, he feu in with Father Seth aft'aa Joseph 
Foster, who was in charge of the English ■ 
nunnery there. The nunnery was descended , 


from the Brigittine conventj which was lo- 
cated at the time of the English Beformation 
at Sion House, Isleworth. All the inmates 
at Lisbon were Englishwomen. According 
to his own account, Bobinson was persuaded 
by Father Beth to enter the convent in the 
capacity of secretary and mass priest. He 
spent two years there. Beturning to London, 
ha recorded the immoral practices which he 
afiirms he had witnessed in ‘The^ Anatomy of 
the English Nunnery at Lisbon in Portugall 
described and laid open by one that was some 
time a yonger brother of the co vent,’ London 
(by George Purslowe), 1622. The dedication 
was addressed to Thomas Gurlin, then mayor 
of King’s Lynn. A new edition, dated 1623, 
has an engraved title-page ; one of the com- 
partments simplies in miniature a full-length 
portrait of ^biuson. The writer exhibits 
a strong protestant bias, and his evidence 
cannot be accepted quite literally. But his 
pamphlet was well received by English pro- 
testants. Bohinson’s version of some of hia 
worst charges against the nuns was intro- 
duced in 1625 by the dramatist Thomas 
Middleton into his ‘ Game at Chess* (Min- 
BZiEioM, Works, ed. Bullen, vii. 101, 130). 

[Authorities cited.] L. M. M. 

BOBINSON, THOMAS (d. 1719), writer 
on natural history, was appointed to the 
rectory of Ousby, Cumberlaud, in 1672. After 
' service on Sundays he presided at a kind of 
club at the village alehouse, where each 
member spent a sum not exceeding one 
penny ; he was also a warm encourager of 
vUIage sports, especiaUy football. lei- 
sure he devoted to collecting facts about the 
mining, minerals, and natural history of the 
counties of Cumberlond and Westmoreland, 
which he put before the world in a quaint 
‘Anatomy of the Earth,’ London, 1694, 4to. 
'This was foUowed ^ ‘ An Essay towards u 
Natural History of "Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland, to which is annexed a "Vindication of 
the Bhilosophical and TheologicalParaphrase 
of the Mosaick System of the Creation,’ 2 pts. 
London, 1709, Svo ; and ‘New Observations 
on the Natural History of this World, of 
Matter, and this World of Life. . , To which 
is added Seme Thoughts concerning Paradise, 
the Conflagration of the World, and a trea.- 
tise of Meteorology,’ London, 1698, Svo (the 
same, with a did'erent title-page, London, 
1699, Svo). Bobinson died rector of Ousby 
in 1719. He was married, and had eight 
children. 

[Hutchinson’s Hist, of Oumberland, i. 224-5; 
Nicolson and Burn’s Hist, of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland; JefFerson'e Hist, of Leath Ward, 
p. 267; Brit, Mus. Cat.] A. N. 
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ROBINSON, THOMAS (<?. 1747), legal 
author, sou of Mathew Robiuson of Edgley, 
yorJishire, was admitted on 14 April 1780 of 
Liucoln’s Inn, but was never eaUed to the 
bar. He died on 28 Dec. 1747. 

Robinson was author of ' The Common 
Law of Kent, or the Customs of Gavelkind; 
with an appendix concerning Borough Eng- 
lish,' London, 1741, 8vo — a work which con- 
centrates much antiquarian learning in very 
small compass, and may almost rank as 
authoritative. A third edition, by John 
IVilson of Lincoln’s Inn, appeared at Lon- 
don in 1822, 8vo; and a new edition, by 
J. D. Norwood, solicitor, at Ashford in 1858, 
8vo. 

[lincoln’s Inn Beg. ; Gent. Mag. 1747, p. 593 ; 
London Mag, 1747, p. 616; Athenaeum, 1866, 
i. 710.] J. M. E. 

ROBINSON, THOMAS, flmt Baron 
Gbanxkau (1695-1770), diplomatist, born in 
1695, was fourth son of Sic William Robin- 
son, hart., of Newby, Yorkshire, and Mary, 
eldest daughter of George Aislabie of Stud- 
ley Royal in the same county. The family 
was descended from William Robinson (1522- 
1616), an ' eminent Hamburg merchant,’ 
who was mayor of York and its r^resenta- 
bive in parliament in the reign of Elizabeth. 
The mayor's grandson, of the same name, was 
Ughted in 1633, became high sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1638, and died in 1658. The 
latter’s son by his second wifn Metcalfe Ro- 
binson (d. 1689), was created a baronet on 
SO Jv^ 1660. Sir Metcalfe's nephew, Wil- 
liam Robinson (1665-1736), succeeded to 
Ms estates. He sat for Northallerton in the 
Convention parliament, and firam 1697 to 
1722 represented York. In 1689 he was high 
sheriff of Yorkshire, and in 1700 lord mayor 
of York. The baronetcy, which had lapsed 
at Mb uncle’s death, was revived in him. 
He died at Newby, Yorkshire, on 22 Dec. 
1736, and was buried at To;^liffe. He had 
five sous and a daughter. The second son. 
Sir Tancred (d. 176^, third baronet, became 
rear-admiral of the white, and was lord 
m^or of York in 1718 and 1738. 

Thomas, the youngest son, was educated 
at Westminster, and was admitted on 12 Jan. 
1711-12 at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he was elected scholar in April 1714, and 
minor feUow on 10 July 1719. Entering the 
diplomatic service, he became in 1728 secre- 
tary to the English embassy at Paris. During 
the absence of the ambassador, Horace Wal- 
pole the Mder, in 1724 and 1727, he acted as 
charg6 d’affaires, and acquired the confidence 
both of his cMef and of Fleury, the French 
minister (Coxn, Metnoirs of Sir JR, Wglpoh, 
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ii. 544). Robinson was always attached to 
the Walpoles, and on 9 March 1742, after Sir 
Robert’s fall, he sent Horace ‘ the warmest 
professions of friendship, service, and devo- 
tion,’ adding that his letters to him were to be 
looked upon as letters to Sir Robert (ib. iii. 
696-7). 

In 1728-9 Robinson was one of the three 
English representatives at the congress of 
Soissons. On 17 June 1730 he arrived at 
Vienna in order to act for the ambassador. 
Lord Waldegrave, while on leave. But 
Waldegrave did not return, and Robinson 
remained as English ambassador at Vienna 
for eighteen years. The object of English 
policy at the time was to re-establish fi-iendly 
relations with the emperor without disturbing 
the existing arrangements with France ana 
the Dutch. Robinson’s task was complicated 
by Ms having to take into account the inte- 
rests of George II as elector of Hanover. On 
8 Feb. 1731 he was privately instructed to 
sign the treaty of Vienna, and to leave the 
German paints for future oonsideration. The 
‘thrice salutary’ treaty was accordingly com- 
pleted on 16 March 1731 (»6. iii. 97 ; c£ Oas- 
LTLS, Fredenek, iii. 86-7, 168 ; ^ikrchm.<mf 
Papers, i. 02). The imperialists complained 
that he had ‘ sacked them to the very blood.' 
His exertions threw him into a fever (Ooxb, 
Walpole, n{, 99, 100). On 10 AprilHarn^on 
forwarded to Mm l,000f. from George H, oc- 
companied with emphatically expressed ap- 
proval of his conduct. He was to have his 
choice of staying at Vienna with iaoreased 
emoluments, or of taking any other post that 
should be more agreeable to Mm (i5. iii. 101). 
Robinson petitioned for recall. Neverthe- 
less he was kept at Vienna, ‘ for the most 
part without instructions’ (to H. Pelham, 
29 July and 80 Sept. 1788). In the matter 
of the projected match between Don Carlos 
and the second daughter of the Emperor 
Charles VI, Robinson, acting on George ITe 
private instructions, resisted the union. Ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Walpole, he was the 
great obstacle to the match, and ’ deserved 
hanging for Ms conduct in that affair ’ (Loko 
Hbbtbt, Memoirs, ii, 104-6). 

The accessions of Maria Theresa and Fre- 
deriokthe Great in 1740 completed the change 
in the European system wMch the conclusion 
of the fafiiily compact had begun. Robineon 
had now to remind Maria Theresa of the ser- 
vices received by her father from England 
in the Spanish succession war, with a view 
to an alliance against France, while he 
had also the unpleasant task of urging upon 
her the necessity of making concessions to 
Russia (cf. Coxn, Mbitse qf Austria, ii. 288- 
240). Under stress of the recently fbrmed! 
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coalition of France and BaTarin Trith Prussia, 
Itobin'^on at length induced Maria Theresa 
to consent to an accommodation with Frede- 
rick, who had invaded Silesia. On 7_ Aug. 
1741 he had an interview with Frederick at 
Strehlen, Frederick, according to Carlyle, 
complained that Robinson ‘ negotiated in a 
wordy, high droning ovay, ns if ha were 
suealnngin parliament.’ Frederick demand^ 
the cession of Breslau and Lower Silesia, 
and the negotiation was consequently futile. 
Itohinsou left Strehlen on the 9tli. _ Cwlyle, 
who founds his account of the negotiation on 
Robinson’s despatch to Harrington of 9 Aug., 
dubs the document the ' Robinsoniad ’ (see 
^ederich the Great, v, 42-8). , 

On 29 Aug. Robinson reappeared at Breslau 
with new concessions wrung from the re- 
luctant Maria Theresa ; hut Frederick refused 
to negotiate. "Vi'hen, a week later. Lower 
Silesia was offered, Frederick found the new 
propositions of ‘ I’infatigahle Robinson’ os 
chimerical as the old ^^Ca.blti.e, v. 70). Sub- 
sequently Robinson urgently appealed to 
Maria Theresa, whom, according to Sir Luke 
.Schauh, he sometimes moved to tears, to give 
Frederick better terms. .Uthough he pro- 
mised her subsidies, he informed her on 
2 Aug. 1745, ‘in a copious, sonorous speech,’ 
that m view of the ineffective assistance she 
had rendered to England against Franca, the 
former power must makepeace with Prussia 
(f6. vi. 112-14; of. Marchmmt Papers, i. 
217). On 18 July 1748 Robinson received a 
peremptory despatch firom Newcastle, now 
secretary of state, demanding the concur- 
rence of Maria Theresa in a general pacidca- 
tion. In case of refusal or delay, Robinson 
was to leave Vienna within forty-eight hours. 
Robinson believed Maria Theresa ready to 
negotiate in due course, but she made no 
sign within the stipulated period, and on 
26 J uly Robinson left Vienna for Hanover. 
He was now appointed joint plenipotentiary 
of England with Sandwich inthe peace nego- 
tiations of Aix-la-Chapelle (Cose, Pelham 
Adminietration, i. 461-2). He left Hanover 
for the scene of negotiations on 13 Aug., 
being secretly entrusted by both the king and 
Newcastle with the principal direction of 
affairs (ib. i. 405, 466, ii. 7, 8J. Sandwich 
had tried to conclude the negotiations before 
Robinson’s arrival (Newcastle to H. Pelham, 

25 Aug. ; OoXE, ii.lO); hut the two plenipo- 
tentiaries subsequently worked in harmony 
(Bedford Oorresp. i.60'2). Eaunitz,the Aus- 
trian representative, at first ‘ went with them 
in nothing; ’but the treatyof Aix-k-Chapelle 
was finally signed on 18 Oct. 1748. 

Soon after Robinson’s return to England 
he was made one of the lords commissioners 
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of trade — ‘a scurvy reward after making 
the peace,’ wrote Walpole to Mann on 26 Dec. 
1748. Robinson, who had held a seat in par- 
liament for Thirsk from 1727 to 1734, was 
on SO Dec. 1748 elected for Christchurch, 
lie continued to represent that borough till 
1761. In 1749 he was appointed master of 
the great wardrobe, and was next year sworn 
of the privy council. On the death of Henry 
Pelham in 1754, Newcastle, at the king's 
suggestion, appointed Robinson, who was a 
favourite at court, secretary of state for the 
southern department, with the leadership of 
the House of Commons (of. Bubb Dodibg- 
TOB, Biart/, 2 Sept. 1766). He accepted the 
seals with great reluctance, and stipulated 
for a brief tenure of them (ChosterjUld, 
Corretp. ed. Mahon, iv. 119). Newcastle 
tried to persuade Pitt, then a member of the 
ministry as paymaster-general, that the ap- 
pointment was favourable to his interests, 
for llobiuson had no pariiameutary talents 
which could give rise to jealousy (Chatham 
0»re«p. i. 90). Pitt’s own view of Robin- 
son's qualifications was expressed in his re- 
mark to Fox, ' The duke might as well have 
sent us his jackboot to lead ns’ (Siabhopu, 
Ilkt. of England, 1816, iv. 60, from Lord 
Obfoeb's Memoira, ii. 101). To Temple, 
however, he described Robinson as ‘ a very 
worthygentleman’(G';Vrtw'W8PorpeM, i. 120). 
Robinson’s colleagues combined against him, 
and rendered his position impossible; Pitt 
openly attacked him, and the war secre- 
tary (Henry Po.x) ironically defended him. 
On 1 Deo. Walpole wrote that ‘Pitt and 
Fox have already mumbled Sir T. Robinson 
cruelly.’ Murray, the attoiney-geueral, was 
Robinson’s only faithful ally in the IIouso 
of Commons. The government majority 
was, says "Waldegrave, lorgely composed of 
‘laughers.’ While in oflice Robinson, ac- 
cording to Bancroft, told the American agents 
‘ they must fight for their own altars and 
firesides’ (ATisr. United 8tate8,vL\V!). From 
April to September 1766 he acted as a lord 
justice during George H’s absence from Eng- 
land. In November 1756 llobiuson ‘ cheer- 
fully gave up the seals’ to Fox, and was 
reappointed master of the wardrobe. That 
office he reformed and retained during the 
rust of the reign. He also received a pension 
on the Irish establishment. The king would 
have preferred to retain Robinson as seoretary 
of state ; for besides sympathising with the 
Icing's German interests, his experience gave 
him a wide knowledge of foreign affairs, and 
he was a capable man of business. Robinson, 
however, well knew his own deficiencies; 
ond when in the spring of 1767 George II, 
through Woldegrave, again offered him the 
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eecretarjship of state, he ' with a most sub> 
missive preamble sent an absolute refusal’ 
<(Dobkiotos, Diary, 23 March 17u7\ 

On the accession of George III, Walpole 
relates that ‘ What is Sir Thomas Bobinson 
to have?’ was a question in every mouth. 
On 7 April 1761 he received a peerage, with 
the title of Baron Grantham. In 1764 he 
signed a protest in the House of Lords against 
the resolution that privilege of parliament 
does not cover the publication of seditious 
libels (Ann. Re^. 1701, p. 178). In July 176.5 
he was named joint postmaster-general, and 
held the office till December 1766. 

Grantham died at Whitehall on SO Sept, 
1770, and was buried at Chiswick on 6 Oct. 
Walpole declares that at his death he was a 
‘miserable object,’ owing to scurvy. He 
was a fairly able diplomatist, painstaking, 
and not without persuasive power. Horace 
Walpole the younger, who always refers to 
him as ' Vienna Bobinson,’ exaggerated his 
German proclivities (see Coxn, Sir Ji. Wal- 
pole, iii. 114). Tho best estimate of him is 
probably that given by Lord Waldegrave, 
who says that Bobinson w.ts a good secretary 
of state, as fares business capacity went, but 
was quite ignorant of the ways of the House 
of Commons. When he played the orator 
(which was too often) oven his friends could 
hardly keep their countenances. It is signi- 
ficant that no speech by Bobinson appears 
in the ‘Parliamentary History.’ Carlyle 
found his despatches rather heavy, ' but mil 
of inextinguiaiahlezeal withal.’ His descrip- 
tions of the imperial ministers, and especially 
his appreciation of Prince Eughuc, show 
insight into character. 

Bobinson married, on 1 3 J uly 17 37, Frances, 
third daughter by his first wife of Thomas 
Worsley, esq. of fiovingham, Yorkshire. She 
died in 1760, leaving issue two sons and 
six daughters, and was biuied at Chiswick 
on 6 Nov. of that year. The elder son, 
Thomas, second baron Grantham, is sepa- 
rately noticed, 

[The Bobinson Papers, or Grantbain MSS. 
(Add. MSS. 23780-877, and 22629) were largely 
ntilised by Ooxe in tbe various works quoted 
above, ana by Carlyle in his History of Frede- 
rick the Great. See also Coxa’s Life of Horatio, 
Lord Walpole, i, 198, 199, 208-10, 270 et seq. 
310, 311, ii. 254; Walpole's Letters, ii. 140, 
218, 232, 284, 370, 408, 484, iii. 78, 80, 302, iv. 
384, V. 260, and Memoirs of George II, i. 388, 
ii. 44-6, 93-4; Lord Waldegrnve's Memoirs, 
pp. 19, 31-2, 40, £2, St, 103; Bedford Corresp. 
i. 450-1, 476-9, 480-1, 602; Bubb Dodingtone 
Diary, passim ; Bet. Memb. Pari. ; Thackeray's 
Life of Chatham, i. 203-0, 226; Gent. Mag. 
1770, p. 487; Lord Stanhope’s Hist, of Bugiaad, 
1846, chap, xxxii. ; Collins's Peerage, 5th edit. 
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vol viii. ; G. E. C.’s Peer.rge ; Foster’s Yorkshire 
Pedigrees, vol. i. ; admission book of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; authorities cited.] 
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BOBINSON, Sib THOMAS (1700?- 
1777), ‘long Sir Thomas,’ governor of Barba- 
dos and amateur architect, horn about 1700, 
was eldest son and heir of William Robinson 
(bapt. Bokeby, Yorkshire, 23 Sept. 1676, d, 
24 Feb. 1720), who married, in 1699, Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Walters of 
Gundoll in Yorkshire; she died on 26 July 
1730, aged 53, and was buried in the centre 
of the south aisle of Merton church, Surrey, 
where a marble monument was plac^ to her 
memory. Sir Thomas, her son, also erected 
in the old Roman highway, near Bokeby, an 
obelisk in her honour. Another son, Richard 
Bobinson, first baron Bokeby [q. v.], was 
primate of Ireland, 

After finishing his education, Thomas 
travelled over a great part of Europe, giving 
special attention to the ancient architecture 
of Greece and Italy and the school of Pal- 
ladio. He thus cultivated a taste which 
dominated the rest of his life. On return- 
ing to England he pnrehased a commission 
in the army, but soon resigned it in favour 
of his brother Septimus, and at tho general 
election in 1727 was returned to parlia- 
ment, through the influence of the family of 
Howard, for the borough of Moipeth in 
Northumberland. On 2o Oct. 1728 he mar- 
ried, at Belfrey's, York, Elizabeth, the eldest 
daughter of Charles Howard, third eorl of 
Carlisle, and widow of Nicholas, lord Lech- 
mere. While in parliament be made several 
lon^ speeches, including one very fine speech 
which, according to Horace Walpole, he was 
supposed to have found among the papers 
of nis wife's first husband. About this 
time he designed for his wife's brother the 
west wing of Castle Howard, which, though 
pronounced to he not devoid of merit, is out 
of harmony with the other parts. Later 
in life he and Welbore EUis persuaded 
Sir William Stanhope to ‘ improve ’ Pope’s 
garden, and in the process the place was 
spoilt. 

Bobinson was createdabaronet onlO March. 
1730-1, with remainder to his brothers and 
to Matthew Bobinson of Edgley in. York- 
shire, and from November 1736 to February 
1742 be was a commissioner of excise. His 
expenditure was very extravagant both in 
London and on his own estate. He rebuilt 
the mansion at Bokeby, enclosed the park 
with a stone wall (1726-30), and planted 
many forest trees (1730). These acts were 
recorded in 17S7, in two Latin inscriptions 
on two marble tables, fixed in the two stone 
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piers at the entrance to the park from Greta 
Bridge. He practically made the Rokeby 
of -which Sir Walter Scott -wrote and -which 
th‘- tourist visits (cf. Whit^kee, Hiit. of 
Biehmondshire, i. 184). He built the great 
bridge which spans the Tees at Rokeby. 
Among other works which he designed are 
parts of Ember Court, Surrey, then the resi- 
dence of the Onslows, and the Gothic gate- 
way at Bishop Auckland in Durham. In 
London he ‘ gave balls to ell the men and 
women in power and in fashion, and ruined 
himself’ Horace Walpole gives an account 
of his hall ‘ to a little girl of the Duke of 
Richmond’ in October 1741. There ware 
two hundred guests invited, ‘ from Miss 
in bib and apron to my lord chancellor 
[Hardwicke] in bib and mace ’ (Miss Beset, 
JournaU, ii. 26-7). A second ball was given 
by Hm on 2 Dec. 1741, when six hundred 
persons were invited and two hundred at- 
tended (Walpoee, Oorretp. i. 95). 

The state of Robinson’s finances brought 
ahouthis expatriation. Lord Lincoln coret^ 
his house at Whitehall, and, to obtain it, 
secured for him in January 1742 the post of 
governor of Barbados. Arriving in Barbados 
on 8 Aug. 1742, he was at once in trouble 
with his ttisemhly, who raised difficulties 
about voting his salary. His love of building 
led to further dispute, for, without consult- 
ing the house, he ordered expensive changes 
in his residence at Pilgrim, and he un&r- 
took the construction of an armoury and 
arsenal, which were acknowledged to have 
been much -wanted. In the resffic he had to 
pay most of the charges out of his own pocket. 
Another quarrel, in which he had more right 
on his side, wae as to the command of the 
forces in the island. Eventually a petition 
was sent home which resulted m his recall 
on 14 April 1747. His first -wife had died at 
Bath on 10 April 1739, and was buried in the 
family vault under the new church of Rokeby. 
He married at Barbados a second wife, 
whose maiden name was Booth; she was the 
■widow oi Samuel Salmon, a rich ironmonger. 
She is said to have paid 10,0007. forthe honour 
of being a lady, hut she declined to follow 
Robinson to England. On his return to his 
own country the old habits seized him. He 
again gave balls and hreakfa-sts, and among 
the breakfasts wos one to the Princess of 
"W ales (i5. ii. S95). In a note to Mason’s 
'Epistle to Shebheare’ he is duhhed ‘the 
Petronius of the present age.’ 

Robinson acquired a considerable number 
of shares in Ranelagh Gardens, and became 
the director of the entertainments, when his 
knowledge of the fashionable world proved 
of use. He built for hrmself a house 


called Prospect Place, adjoining the gardens 
(Bhavee, Old CheUea,-p. 297), and gave mag- 
nificent feasts (Lady Mabt Ookb, Journal, 
ii. 818, 378, iii. 43^. At the coronation of 
George III, on 22 Sept. 1761, the last occa- 
sion on which the dukes of Normandy and 
Aquitaine were represented by deputy as 
doing homage to the king of England, Ro- 
binson acted as the first of these dukes, 
walking ‘in proper mantle’ next the aroh- 
biahop of Canterbury (ffenf. Mag. 1761, p. 
419). Churchill, in his poem of ‘ The Ghost,’ 
erroneously assigns to him the part of Aqui- 
taine. Mrs. Bray speaks of bis fondness for 
‘hooks, the fine arts, music, and refined 
society,’ and mentione that he had long 
suffered from weakness in the eyes. At 
last he became blind, and her father used 
often to read to him (Auiobiograp^y, pp. 
46-8). 

Robinson was forced in 1769 to dispose 
of Rokeby, which had been in the posses- 
sion of Ms family since 1610, to John Sawrey 
Morritt, the father of J. B. 8. Morritt [q. v.] 
He died at his house at Chelsea on 8 March 
1777, aged 76, without leaving legitimate 
issue, and was buried in the south-east corner 
of the chancel of Merton church, a monu- 
ment being placed there to his memory 
(MaJmsTG and Beat, Sarny, i. 260-1 ). A 
second monument was erected for him in 
Westminster Abbey, and by his will a nionu- 
1 ment was also placed there to tho memory 
' of ‘the accomplished woman, agreeable com- 
panion, and sincere friend,' his first wife 
{Staweet, Westmimter Abbey, 6th edit, pp. 
233-4; Fattheeb, Ckelsea, ii. 316). He was 
succeeded in the baronetcy by bis next sur- 
viving brother, William. 

Robinson was tall and tbin, while his con- 
[ temporary of tho same name was short and 
fat. ‘I can’t imagine,’ said the witty Lady 
To-wnshend, ‘ why one is preferred to the 
other. The one is as broad as the other is 
long.’ The nose and ohin on -the head of the 
cudgelof J oseph Andrews, ‘ which was copied 
from th e face of a certain long English baron ot 
of infinite wit, humour, and gravity,’ ia sup- 
posed to be a satiric touch by Fielding at his 
expense, and he is identified with the figure 
standing in a side hox in Hogarth’s picture 
of the ‘Beggar's Opera.’ His appearance was 
‘often rendered still more remawable by his 
hunting dress, a postilion’s cap, a light green 
jacket, and buckskin breeches.’ Li one of 
tho sudden whims which seized him he set 
off in this attire to visit a married sister who 
was settled in Paris. He arrived when the 
company was at dinner, and a French abb6, 
who was one of the guests, at last gasped 
out, ‘Excuse me, sirl Are you the -mmous 
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Robinson Orusop so lemnrlioble in history?’ 
fcf. PiOHOT, Talleyrand Souvenirs, pp. 146- 
149). 

Robinson was a ‘specious, empty men,' 
with a talent for flattery, remarkable even 
in that age for bis ‘ profusion of words and 
bows and compliments.’ He and Lord Ches- 
terfield maintained a correspondence for fifty 
years, and Sir Thomas kept all the letters 
which he received and copies of the answers 
which he sent. At his death he left them ‘ to 
an apothecary who had married his natural 
dau^ter, with injunctiona to publish ah, 'but 
Robinson’s brother Richard stopped the pub- 
lication. Chesterfield, in his last ihness, 
remarked to Robinson — snch is probably the 
correct version of the sto:^ — ‘Ah 1 Sir Thomas. 
It will be sooner over with me than it would 
be with you, for I am dying by inches;’ and 
thesamepeerreferredto him in theepigram — 

TTnlike my subject will I fr.vma my song. 

It shall be witty and it shan’t be long. 

Sir John Hawkins recoi'da (Xife of Johnson, 
p. 191) that when Chesterfield desired to 
appease Dr. Johnson, he employed Robinson 
as his mediator. Sir Thomas, with much 
flatteiy , vowed that if his circumstances per- 
mitted it, he himself would settle 6001. a 
year on Johnson. ‘ Who, then, are you P ’ was 
the inquiry, and the answer was ‘ Sir Thomas 
Robinson, a Yorkshire baronet.' * Sir,’ re- 
plied Johnson, ‘ if the first ^eer of the realm 
we/ce to make me such on ofier, I would show 
him the way down stairs.’ BosweU, on a 
later occasion, found Robineon sitting with 
Johnson (Zfe, ed. HiU, i. 434), and Hr. Max- 
well records that Johnson once reproved Sir 
Thomas with the remark, ‘You talk the lan- 
guage of a savage,’ 

[Foster’s Yorkshire Ramifies (Howard pedi- 
gree) ; FI intogenet-Harrison'e Yorkshire, pp, 
414-15; Wotton’s Baronetage, iv. 225-8; Arch* 
dell’s Irish Feer.'igo, vii. 171-2; Walpole and 
Mason (ed. Mitford), i. 278-9, 440; Wslpole’e 
Rotes to Chesterfield's Memoirs (Fhilobiblon 
Soc. si, 70-2) ; Walpole’s Letters, i. 96, 122, u. 
284, 396, iii. 4, v. 403, vi. 427, viii. 71 ; Wal- 
poliano, ii. 130-1 ; Lady Hervey’s Letters, 
1821, pp, 164-6 ; Nichols’s Hogarth Anecd. 1786, 
p. 22; Chnrclnll’s Poems, 1804 ed. ii. 183-4; 
iSaturdiiy Review, 6 Nov. 1887. pp. 624-6 ; 
Dietionaiy of Arohiteeturej Schoznburgk’s His- 
tory of Barbados, pp. 326-7 ; Foyer's ffistoiy 
of Barbados.] W, P. C. 

ROBINSON, THOMAS, second Babon 
G-bantham (1788-1786), boom at Vienna on 
30Nov. 1738, was the elder son of Thomas, first 
baron Grantham [^v,], by his wife Rrauces, 
third daughter or Thomas Worsley of Hov- 


ingham in the North Riding of Yorkshbe. 
IIo was educated at Westminster School and 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated M.A, in 1757. At the general elec- 
tion in March 1761 he was xeturned to the 
House of Commons for Christchurch iu 
Hampshire, and continued to represent that 
borough for nine years. He was appointed 
secretary of the British embassy to the in- 
tended congress at Augsburg in April 1761, 
and on 11 Oct. 1766 he became one of the 
commissioners of trade and plantations. On 
13 Feb. 1770 he was promoted to the post of 
vice-chamberlain of the household, and was 
sworn a member of the privy council on the 
36th of the same month. He succeeded his 
father as second Baron Grantham on 30 Sept. 
1770, and took his seat in the House of Lords 
at the opening of parliament on 13 Nov. fol- 
lowing (Journals of the Souse of Lords, xxxiii. 
4). He kissed hands on Ills appointment as 
ambassador at Madrid os 25 Jan. 1771, and 
held that post until the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in 1779. According to Horace Walpole, 
Grantham was ‘ under a cloud’ in 1776. ‘ A 
person unknown, had gone on a holiday to 
the East India House and secretary’s office, 
and, being admitted, bad examined all tbe 
papers, retbed, and could not be discovered. 
Lord Grantham was suspected, and none of 
the grandees would converse with him’ 
(Journal (f the Iteign of King George III, 
1669, i. 486-7 ). Deceived by Florida Blanca, 
Grantham confided in the neutrality of the 
Spanish court to the last, and wrote home 
in January 1779, ‘ I really believe this court 
is sincere m wishing to bring about a pacifi- 
cation ’ (Banohoit, Sistory of the United 
States, 1876, vi. 18()). He seconded the ad- 
dress at the opening of the session on So Nov. 
1779, and declared that ‘ Spain had acted a 
most ungenerous and ui^rovoked port’ 
against Great Britain (Pari. Sist. xs. 1026-7), 
He was appointed first commissioner of the 
board of trade and fi>reign plantations on 
9 Dec. 1780, a post which he held rmtil the 
abolition of the hoard in June 1782. Grant- 
ham joined Lord Shelburne’s administration 
as secretary of state for the forei|m depart- 
ment in July 1782, aud be assisted Shelbtime 
in tbe conduct of the negotiations with 
France, Spain, and America. He defended 
theprelimmaiy articles of peace in the House 
of Lords on 17 Feb, 1783, and pleaded that 
the peace was ‘ as good a one as, considering 
OUT situation, we could possibly have had’ 
(Pari Sist. xxiii, 403-4). He resigned 
office on the formation of the coalition go- 
vernment in April 1783. Grantham, -mm 
had declined, upon the declaration of war 
with Spain, any longer to accept his salai^t 
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as amljossador, was granted a mnsion_of| 
2,000/. a year on retiring from tne foreign 
office (^TValpolb, Journal oftheReign of King 
George III, ii. 695 ; Pari. Hist, xxiii. 649). It 
appean that he already enjoyed another pen- 
sion of 3,000/. a year,which had been granted 
to his father for two lives, and secured on the 
Irish establishment. He was appointed a 
member of the committee of the privy 
council for the consideration of all matters 
relating to trade and foreign plantations on 

6 March 1784. He died at Grantham House, 
Putney Heath, Surrey, on 20 July 1780, 
and was buried on the* 27th at Chiswick in 
Middlesex. He married, on 17 Aug. 1780, 
Lady Mary Jemima Grey Yorlte, younger 
daughter and coheiress of Philip, second earl 
of Hardwicke; she died at Whitehall on 

7 Jan. 1830, aged 72. By her he left two 
sons: Thomos Philip, who succeeded his 
hither in the barony of Grantham and his 
maternal aunt in the earldom of De Grey 
[see Uhei', Thomas Philip de, Eabl db 
Grey]; and Frederick John ^afterwards first 
Earl of lliponl [q. v.] 

Grantham was ‘ a very agreeable, pleasing 
man’ (Walpole, Letters, viii. 2o8j, and 
' possessed solid though not eminent parts, 
together with a knowledge of foreign affairs 
and of Europe ’ (Wrasall, Hist, and Pos~ 
thoHoiis Memoirs, 1884, ii. 867). A folio 
volume of about one hundred pages, contain- 
ing notes by Grantham while in office (1766- 
1769), is preserved at Wrest Park (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Ist Hep. App. p. 8). Portions of his 
.correspondence have been preserved in the 
manuscript collections of the Hr^e of Mon- 
■chester (tb. p. 18), the Countess Cowper (ib. 
Ii. App. p. 0), the Earl of Gathcart (td. u. App. 
p. 26), the Earl of Bradford (ib. ii. App. p. 30), 
'Sir Hemy Gimning (id. iii. App. p. 260), and 
the Marquis of Lansdo wue (id. iii. App. p. J 46, 
T. App. pp. 241, 263, 264, vi. App. p. 238). 
Other portions will he found among the 
Egerton and the Additional MSS. in the 
British Museum (see Indices for 1846-7, 
1864—76, 1882—7, and 1888—93), A mezzo- 
tint engraving of Grantham by Wiiliam 
l/ickinson after Homney was published in 
1783. 

(VTalpoIe's Letters, 1867-9, iii. 476, vii. 236, 
406, 486-6, viii. 249, 415, 419, ix, 62 ; Walpole’s 
Memoirs of the Heign of George IIL 1894, i. 
42-3, iv. 176 ; Political Memoranda of Francis, 
fifth Buko of Leeds (C<tmden Soc. publ.), 1884, 
pp. 19, 73,76,77. 78,79, 80, 82; Lord Edmond 
Fitzniaurice’a Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, 
1876—8, iii, 222-389; Diaries and Correspon- 
dence of Janies Harris, first Earl of Malmes- 
bury, 1844, i. 624-5, 526-7, 528-39, 541-2, ii. 
1, 7-26, 28 -38, 41 ; Jesse’s George Selwyn and 


his Contemporaries, 1843-4, iii. 15-17, 33-6; 
Whitaker’s History of Eicbmondshire, 1823, ii. 
122-8 ; Lysons's Environs of London, 1792- 

1811, ii. 217-18 ; Collins’s Peerage of England, 

1812, vii. 292 ; Burke’s Peerage, &c., 1894, pp. 

674, 1189; G. E. O.’s Complete Peerage, iv. 
80 ; Grad. Cantabr. 1823, p. 401 ; Alumni 
Westmon. 1852, p. 646 ; Gent. Mag. 1786 ii. 622, 
1830 i. 90 ; Official Return of Members of Par- 
liament, ii. 130, 142; Foster’s Yorkshire Pedi- 
grees,] G, F R. B. 

ROBINSON, THOMAS (1749-1813), 
divine, was born at Wakefield, Yorkshire, ()n 
10 Sept. 17 49, in the house adjoining that in 
which Archbishop Potter was horn. His 
father, James Itohlnson, was a hosier there. 
He was sent at an early age to the grammar 
school of his native town, whence he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a sizar in 1708. 
In April 1771 he was elected a scholar of his 
college, in 1772 he graduated as seventh 
wrangler (M. A. 1776), in October of the same 
year he was made a fellow of his college, 
and in 1773 he gained one of the members’ 
prizes for a Latin essay. In or about 1772 
he was ordained to the joint curacies of 
Witcham and Wichford in the Isle of Ely, 
hut from 1773 to 1778 he was afternoon lec- 
turer at All Saints’, Leicester, and chaplain 
to the infirmary. In 1778 he was appointed 
to a lectureship newly founded in St. Mary’s 
Church, Leicester. Later on in the same year 
he was made vicar of St. Mary’s. The state 
of Leicester at the time, and the improvement 
wrought in it by Robinson, are forcibly de- 
ecribed by Robert Hallin a eulogium delivered 
before the Auxiliary Bible Society at Lei- 
cester, shortly after Hobinson’e death, and 
subsequently printed. At St. Ma^'s in 1784 
Hohineon commenced the series of discourses 
on sacred biography Iw which he is best known. 
The earliest appeared in the 'Theological Mis- 
cellany 'of 17 84, and the whole series was even- 
tually' printed under the title of ‘ Scripture 
Characters ’ (1793, 4 vols. 12mo ; lOth edit . 
1816; abridgment, 1816). He wrote also ‘The 
Ohristion System Unfolded, or Essays on tlio 
Doctrines ond Duties of Christianity ’ (1803, 
3 vols. Bto), and some shorter pieces. A 
collective edition of his ‘ "Works ’ was pub- 
lished in 8 vols. London, 1814. Robinson 
died at Leicester on 24 March 1818, and was 
hurled on the 29th in the chancel of St. 
Ma^’e, his funeral sermon being preached 
by Edward Thomas "Vaughan [q. v.], who 
published a memoir of Robinson, with a 
selection of his letters, in 1816. Tie was 
twice married. By his first wife, who died 
in 1791, he had a son Thomas (1700-1873) 
master of the Temple. His second 
wife, whom he married in 1797, was the widow 
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of Dr, Gerard, formerly -warden of Wadliam 
College, Oxford, 

[Vaughan’s Account ; Alemoir prefixed to the 
first volume of Scripture Characters, 1815; Pea- 
coclc’s Walcefield Grammar School, 1892, p. 100; 
Lupton's 'Wahefleld Worthies, 1864, pp. 197- 
206 ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii, 42J 

ROBINSON, THOMAS (1790-1873), 
master of the Temple, born in 1790, -was the 
youngest son of Thomas Bobinson (1749- 
ISIST [q. T,] Ha was educated at Rugby 
and dlrmity College, Cambridge, -whence he 
matriculate as a scholar in 1809. In 1810 
be gained the first Bell scholarship, and gra- 
duated B.A, in 1818 as thirteenth wrangler 
and second classical medallist. He pro- 
ceeded M.A, in 1810, was admitted ad 
rundem at Oxford in 1839, and naduated 
D.D. in 1844. He was ordained deacon in 
1815 and priest in 181G, going out at once 
as a missionary to India, lie was appointed 
chaplain on the Bombay establishment, and 
was stationed first at ‘Seroor and then at 
Pooiiah, where he was engaged in translating 
the Old Testament into Persian. The first 
part, entitled ‘ The History of Joseph from 
the Pentateuch,’ appeared in 1825, and two 
others, ‘ Isaiah to Malaohi’ and ‘ Chronicles 
to Canticles,’ in 1837 and 1838. He at- 
tracted the favourable notice of Thomas Fan- 
shaw Middleton [q. v.l, bishop of Calcutta, 
to -whom in 1819 he dedicated his • Discourses 
on the Evidences of Christianity,’ published 
at Calcutta. In 1825 he was appointed 
chaplain to Middleton’s successor, Reginald 
Heber [^. v.l, whoso constant companion he 
was during the bishop's episcopal visitations. 
He was present at Trichinopoly on 2 April 
1826, when Heber was drowned, and preached 
and published a funeral sermon. He also 
wrote an elaborate account of ‘The Last 
Days of Bishop Heber,’ Madras, 1829, 8vo. 
Before the end of 1820 he was made arch- 
deacon of Madras. 

In 1837 Robinson was appointed lord al- 
moner’s professor of Arabic in the nnivei'sity 
of Cambridge. He delivered his inaugural 
lecture on 22 May 1838, and published it 
the same year, under the title of ‘ On the 
Study of Oriental Literatm-e.’ In 1846 he 
was elected master of the Temple, and in 
1868 was presented to the recto^ of Ther- 
field, Hampshire, In the following year he 
was made canon of Rocheste]^ resigning his 
professorship at Cambridge. He gave up his 
rectory in 1860, and the mastership of the 
Temple in 1869, being succeeded by Charles 
John Vaughan, dean of Llandafi:', He died 
at the Pi-ecincts, Rochester, on 13 May 
1878. 


Robinson 

Resides the works already mentioned and 
many single sermons, Robinson published : 
1. ‘The Character of St. Paul the Model of 
the Christian Ministry,’ Cambridge, 1840, 
8vo. 2, ‘ The Twin Fallacies of Rome, Su- 
premacy and Infallibility,’ London, 1851, 
8vo. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Library ; Fostei-'s .41umni 
Oxon. ; Grad. CVintabr. ; Cambridge Cal. ; Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Directory, 1873 ; Times, 14 May 
1873; Mod of the Reign; Darling's Cycl.; Le 
Bae's Life of Biehop Middleton, 1831, ii. 427 ; 
Norton’s Life of Heber, 1870, pp. 120, 126, 131 ; 
Life of Heber by his Widow; Heber's Journals, 
passim.] A. F. P. 

ROBINSON, THOMAS ROMNEY 
(1792-1882), astronomer and mathematical 
physicist, born in the parish of St, Anne’s,. 
Dublin, on 23 April 1792, was eldest son of ' 
ThomasRobinson(d.l810),aportrait-painter,. 
by his wife Ruth Ruck (d. 1826). The father, 
who left Windermere to settle in the north of 
Ireland, named his sonafterhi8maater,George 
Romney. The boy displayed exceptional pre- 
cocity, composing short pieces of poetry at the 
age of five. At the age of fourteen he pub- 
lished a small octavo volume of his ‘Juvenile 
Poems’ (1800). The volume includes a short 
account of the author, a portrait, and a list of ' 
nearly fifteen hundred subscribers. Another 
poem, an elegy on Romney, -written at the .age 
of ten, was printed in TV. Ilayley’s life of the 
artist (1609), with a portrait of the youthful 
hard. While his family was living at Dro — 
more. Dr. Pemy, the bishop, showed much 
interest in him. At Lisburn, whither his 
father subsequently removed, he was taught 
classics by Dr. Cupples. At the end of 1801 
his father removed to Belfast, and Robinson , 
was placed under Dr. Bruce, at whose academy 
of some two hundred boys he carried off all 
the prizes. Here he first developed a predi-- 
lection for experimental natural philosophy,, 
and interested himsolf in shipbuildiim. Im 
January 1806hebecamea pensioner of Trinity- 
College, Dublin. He obtained a scholarship 
in 1808, graduated B.A. in 1810, and waa 
elected to a fellowship in 1814. He was 
elected amemberof the Royal Irish Academy 
on 14 Feb. 1816. For some years he lectuiea 
at Trinity College as d^uty professor of 
natural pnilosop^-, and in 1820 provided 
his students with a useful text-boolc in his 
‘System of Mechanics.' In 1821 he relin- 

? ^ui8bed his fellowshii) on obtaining the col- 
Bge living of Enniskillen. In 1823 he -was 
appointed astronomer in charge of Armagh 
Observatory, and next year he exchanged 
the benefice of Enniskiilen for the rectory 
of Carrickmocrosa, which lay nearer Armaglu 
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Both these posts he retained till his death ; 
but he always resided at Armagh. In 1872 
he wn « nominated prebendary of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin. 

The work which gives Bobinson his title 
to fame was done at Armagh Observatory, 
founded by Bichard Bobinson, first baron 
Itokeby [q. v,]. in 1793. Little work had 
been done there before his appointment in 
1823, but between 1827 and 1836 additional 
instruments were supplied by Lord John 
George Beresford, and the new astronomer’s 
energy bore early fruit in the publication of 
‘Armagh Observations, 1828-30’ (vol. i. pts. 
i., ii., ill., 1829-32). In 1859 he published his 
great book, ‘Places of 6,346 Stars [principally 
Bradley’s starsfobserved at Armagh from 
1828 to 1864.’ Tor a great part of thus period 
there are few other contemporary observa- 
tiouo. Bobinson's results have been used by 
the Prussian astronomer Argelander in de- 
termining proper motions, and also for the 
‘ Nautical Almanac.’ Bobinson himoelf made 
many of the observations, besides writing an 
introduction on the instruments used. It was 
chiefly for this work that he obtained a royal 
medal from the Boyal Society in December 
1862 (JRoyal Society's Proceedings, 1862-8, 
pp. 293-7). The observatory instruments 
having been again improved, one thousand 
of Lalande’s stars were observed between 
1868 and 1876, ond the residts published in 
• Transactions of the Boyal Dublin Society,’ 
1879. The observations made from 1859 
to 1883, nearly all under Bobinson's direc- 
tion, were published by his successor, J. L. E. 
Dreyer, in the ‘Second Armagh Catalogue of 
3,300 Stars,’ 1886. Bobinson also made a 
determination of the constant of nutation 
which deserves mention, hut has not come 
into general use. In 1830 he wae one of forty 
members of the nautical almanac committee 
(SosHiA Eiizabbxh Db lIoHeAir, Memoir of 
JDe Morgan, p. 333). 

Bobinson is also well known as the inven- 
tor of the cup-anemometer, of which he de- 
vised the essential parts in 1843. He com- 

S luted it in 1846, and in the same year 
escribed it before the British Association. 
At various subsequent times he made expe- 
riments and wrote papers on the theory of 
the instrument. 'While at Armagh he made 
many researches in physics. He published a 
great many papers on astronomy, as well as 
others dealing with such divei-se subjects as 
electricity and magnetism, heat, the cup- 
anemometer, son-dials, turbines, air-pumps, 
g^meters, fog-signals, and captive balloons. 
They are to be found in the ‘ Boyal Irish 
Academy Transactions,’ 1818-69 s ‘Boyal 
Irish Academy Proceedings/ 1836-77; ‘Me- 


moirs of the Boyal Astronomical Society,’ 
1831-62 j ‘ Monthly Notices of the Boyal 
Astronomical Society)’ 1873-82; ‘British 
Association Baport,’ 1834-69 ; ‘ Philoso- 
I phiool Magazine,’ 1836-67 j ‘Boyal Society 
I PhilosopMcal Transactions,’ 1802-81; ‘Boyal 
I Society Proceedings,’ 1868, 1869; and ‘Jour- 
I nal of Microscopic Science,’ 1856. 

Bobinson was intimately associated with 
William Parsons, third earl of Bosse [q. v.], 
in the ezperimenf s culminating in the erec- 
tion of Itosse’s great reflector at Parsons- 
town, and lived on terms of intima^ with 
j Sir "WilUam Pairbairn, Whewell, Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, and other men of learning. lie 
was elected F.B.A.S. on 14 May 1830^ and 
F.B.S. on 6 June 1866. He was president 
of the Boyal Irish Academy, 1861-6, and 
president of the British Association at Bh'- 
minghom in 1849. The degrees of D.D., 
LL.I). (Dublin and Cambridge), D.O.L. (Ox- 
ford), honorary and corresponding member- 
ship of various foreign societies, were also 
conferred on him. 

He died suddmily on 28 Feb. 1882 at the 
observatory, Armagh. Bobinson married, 
first, in Dublin, in 1821, Eliza Isabelle llam- 
baut (d. 1839), daughter of John Bombaut 
and Mary Hautenvillo, both of Huguenot 
families. By her he had throe children ; one, 
Mary Susanna, married in 1867 Sir George 
Gabriel Stokes, first baronet (1819-1903). 
In 1843 he married a second wife, Lucy Jane 
Edgeworth, youngest daughter of Bichard 
Lovell Edgeworth, and half-sister to Maria 
Edgeworth (see Feegosos, op. oit. infra). 
A portrait, painted by Miss Maude Hum- 
phrey from a photograph, is at the Boyal 
Irish Academy. Sir George and Lady Stokes 
(his daughter) possessed two portraits of' 
him by his father, and a good medallion by 
Mr. Bruce Joy. 

It is seldom that ‘ the early promise of 
boyhood hae been succeeded by a more bril- 
liant manhood ' than in .Bobinson’s career. 

‘ Eminent in every department of science, 
there was no realm of mvinity, history, lite- 
rature, oipoet^that Bobinson had not made 
Ms own.’ Gifted with brilliant conversa- 
tional powers and eloquence, and with a mar- 
vellous memory, he was of powerful physique, 
and showed exceptional coolness in the pre- 
sence of danger, 

Besides the works noticed, and some eer- 
mons and speeches, Bobinson published : 
L 'Beport made at the Annual Yisitatiou 
of Ax^gh Observatory,’ 1842. 2. ‘ Britisli 
Association Gatologae of Stars ’ (completed 
by Robinson, ChoUis, and Stratfor^, 1846. 
3. ‘Letter on the Lighthouses of Ireland,' 
1663. 
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, [Boy. Irish Acarl. Proc. (Min. of Proe., second 
ser, vol. iii.), 1883, p. 198 j Monthly Notices of 
. Boy. Astron. Soc. 1382-3, p. 181 (by Sir Bobert 
Bull) : Bncyel. Brit. Qjy J. L. E. Drayer) ; Sir 
Samuel Ferguson in the Ireland of his Day, by 
Lady FergUbon, 1896 (gives a vivid idea of 
BoLinbon's personality); Gent. Mag. 1801 iL 
1121, 1802 i. 61, 252, 1803 i. 464, 1805 i. 63, 
339, 633 ; information kindly supplied by Lady 
Stokes and J. L. E. Dreyer ; see also O’Donoghue's 
• IrUh Poets.] W. F. S. 

EOBINSON, WILLIAM (1720 P-1776), 
architect, eldest son of William Bobinson of 
St. Giles’s, Durham, was born about 1720 at 
Kepyer, near Durham, came to London, and 
was on SO June 1746 appointed clerk of the 
works to Greenwich Hospital, where he 
superintended in 1763 the building of the 
infirmary, designed by James Stuart (1713- 
1788) [q.v.] Between 1760 and 1773 he 
assisted Walpole in executing the latter’s 

E lans for Strawberry Hill. Simultaneously 
e was clerk of the works at St. James’s, 
Whitehall, and Westminster, and surveyor 
to the London board of customs, for whom 
he designed, between 1770 and 1775, the 
excise omce in Old Broad Street. In 1776 
he was secretary to the hoard of works, an 
office which he retained until his death. Ho 
made a design for rebuilding the Savoy, but 
this was superseded, on his death, hy Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers’s plan for Somerset Hoiue. 
He died of gout at bis residence in Scotland 
Yard on lODct. 1776, and was buried in the 
chapel at Greenwich Hospital. His brother 
Thomas 0727-1810) was master gardonor to 
George III at Kensington, whue another 
brother Bobert was an architect in Edinburgh. 

A. contemporary Wnuaii Eobihboit (rf. 
1768), architect and surveyor of Hackney, 
was author of two small technical treatises ; 
‘ Proportional Arohiteotm'e, or the live 
Orders regulated by Equal Ports, after so 
. concise a method that renders it useful to all 
Artists, and Easy to every Capacity’ (with 
plates, London, 1783, 8vo ; 2nd adit._l736) ; 
and ‘ The Gentleman and Builder's Director’ 
(London [1776], 8vo), including directions 
for fireproof buildings and non-smoking 
chimneys. The writer is probably to he 
identified with the W. Bobinson, surveyor 
to the trustees of the Gresham estate com- 
mittee (appointed in Ajigust 1767 to super- 
intend the expenditure of 10,0001, voted by 
the House of Commons for repairing the 
Eoyal Exchange). His death was reported 
to the committee on 13 Jan. 1768. 

[Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 326, ix. 273 ; 
Papworth's Diet, of Architecture; Ohambera’s 
Civil Architecture, ed.Gwilt,vol.ilv.; Faulkner’s 
Kensingtonj 1820, p. 214; Brit. Hus. Cat.] 


EOBINSON, WILLIAM (1726 P-1808), 
Mend of Thomas Gray, was the fifth son of 
Matthew Bobinson (1094-1778) of West 
Layton, Yorkshire, by Elizabeth (d. 1746), 
daughter of Bobert Drake of Cambndgeshire, 
and heiress of the family of Morris. Sarah, 
wife of George Lewis Scott, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Montagu [q. vJ were his sisters. He 
was horn in Cambridgeshire about 1726, and 
proceeded from Westminster School to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1760, and M.A. in 1764. On 
10 March 1762 he was elected to a feUow- 
ehip of his college, and held it until his 
marriage. He had agreat love of literature, 
prohahly implanted m him hy his relative, 
Conyers Middleton, and was on excellent 
scholar. He married in July 1760, when 
curate of Keubington, Mary, only surviving 
daughter of Adam Bichaidson, a lady, wrote 
Gray, ‘ of his own age and not handsome, 
with 10,000/. in her pocket.’ Gray, on further 
acquaintance, called her ‘ a very good- 
humoured, cheerful woman.’ Immediately 
after the marriage they settled, with an in- 
valid brother of the bride, initaly, and stayed 
there over two years, during which time 
Bobinson became a good judge of pictures. 
On returning to Ejiglsnd they aw6lt at 
Denton Court, near (Janterbury, and from 
23 Nov. 1764 to 1786 Bobinson held the 
rectory of the parish. IUb father had pur- 
chased for him the next presentation to the 
richer rectory of Burghfield in Berkshire, 
which he retained from 1768 to 1798. He 
died there on 8 Dec. 1808, leaving a son and 
two daughters, with ample fortunes, having 
inherited largely fcom Im elder brother, 
Matthew Bobinson-Mortis, lord Bokehy 
[q. V.], who died on 80 Nov. 1800. Mery, 
the younger daughter, became the second 
wife of Sir Samuel Egerton Brydges,who 
wrote a cenotaph for the church of Monk’s 
Horton in memory of his father-in-law 
(jinti-Ciitic, pp. 199-200). 

Gray spent the months of May and June 
1766 with the ‘ Reverend BOly’ at Denton, 
At a second visit, in June 1768, Gray was 
‘very deep in the study of natural history ’ 
(Ze tiers t^Elhaheth Carter to Mrs. Montagu, 
1 . 384). A letter to Bobinson is included in 
-the works of Gray, but he did not think 
Mason equal to the task of writing Gray’s 
life, and he would not communicate any 
information. Long letters from Mrs. Mon- 
tagu -to Mrs. Bobinson are in the 'Oen- 
Bura Literaria’ (i. 90-4, iii. 136-49), and 
the correspondence of Mrs. Montagu with 
her forms the chief part of Dr. Doran’s 
‘ Lady of the Last Century.' Prom a pas^ 
sage in tW work (p. 241) it jippq^r^ that 
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Eobinson published in 1778 a politicol pam- 
phlet. 

[Gent Map:. 1803,11. 1192-8; Brydges’s Auto- 
biography, i. 1 1, 112, ii. 9-11; Hasted’s Kent, 
ill. 318, 761 ; Gray’s "Works (ed. Mitford), roLi. 
pp. Ixxxiii-iT' ; Corrcsp. of Gray and Mason (ed, 
Mitford), pp. 193, 425, and Addit. Notes, pp.SOd- 
508; Grays Works (ed. Gosse), i. 135, lii. 57, 
63, 161-2, 239-43, 265.] W. P. 0. 

ROBmSOlSr, "ViaLLLUI (1799-1839), 
portrait-painter, was a native of Leeds, 
■where he was bom in 1799. He was at first 
apprenticed to a clock-dial enameller, but 
came to London in 1830, and was entered as 
a student at the Royal Academy. Robinson 
was also admitted to work in the studio of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. About 1833 he re- 
turned to Leeds, and obtained a very con- 
siderable practice there and in the neigh- 
bourhood, He was commissioned to paint 
somelar^full-lonrth portraits forthc United 
ijervice Club in London, including one of 
the Duke of "Wellington. He lUtewise drew 
small portraits, the heads being carefully 
finished, and the remainder lightly touched 
after the manner of Henry Rdridge [q. v,] 
He died at Leeds, August 1839, in his fortieth 
j-ear. 

[Bedgiave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1893 ; Catalogues of the Royal 
,lc!ideniy,_ Amatsin Art Exhibition (1896), and 
other exhibitions.] L, C. 

EOBIlSrSON, WILLmi (1777-1848), 
topographer and legal writer, born in 1777, 
practised for many years as a solicitor in 
Bartlett’s Buildings, Holbom, London, but 
was called to the bar by the Middle Temple 
on 36 May 1837. He was elected fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries on 36 March 
1819, and received the degree of LL.D. from 
the university of Aberdeen on 3 May 1823. 
Ha died at Tottenham, Middlesex, on 1 June 
1848, By his marriage, on 28 Jon. 1803, to 
Maiy, second daughter of William Itidge of 
Chiraester, be had a large family. One of 
his daughters became the second wife of Sir 
Frederic Madden [q, t.] 

Robinson was interested in the local his- 
tory of Tottenham, the parish in which he 
owned property, and its vicinity, and he com- 
piled several excellent rolmnes on the euh- 
ject. Their titles are : 1. ‘History and An- 
tiquities of , . . Tottenham,’ 8vo,lWeiiliam, 
1818; _2nd edit. 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1840. 
2. ‘Histoiy and Antiquities of . . , Ed- 
monton,’ 8vo, London, 1819; another edit. 
1839. 3, ‘ History and Antiquities of Stoke 
Ifewington,' 8vo, London, 1820; find edit, 
1842. 4. ‘ Histoiy and Antiquities of En- 
field/ 2 vols. 8vo, ^London, 1823, 6, 'His- 


tory and Antiquities of . . , Hackney,’ 2 vols. 
8vo, London, 1842-3. The value of these 
volumes is diminished by the want of proper- 
indexes. 

Robinson’s legal Tvritings include : 1 . ‘ The 
Magistrates’ Pocket Book/ 12mo, London, 
1826 ; 4th edit, by .T. F. Archbold, 1843. 
2. ‘Lex Parocbialis, or a Compendium of 
the Laws relating to the Poor/ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1827. 3. ‘ Formularies, or the Magi- 
strate’s Assistant,’ 2 vols, 8vo, London, 1837. 
4. ‘ Analysis of and Digested Index to the 
(Hminal Statutes/ 13mo, London, 1829. 
6. ‘ Introduction of a J ustice of the Ponce 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions,’ 13mo, 
London, 18SC. 6. ‘Breviary of the Poor 

Laws/ 12mo, London, 1837. 

A portrait of Robinson, dra-wn by P, 
Simonau, was engraved by J. Mills in 1833. 

[Gent. Mag. 1803 i. 191, 1819 ii. 432, 1820 i. 
44, 1828 i. 277, 1848 ii. 211; Robinson’s Uisr. 
of Tottenham, 2nd edit. ii. 66 ; Cnt. of Lincoln's 
Inn Library; Sweet's Cat. of Law books, 1840.} 

G. G. 

EOBINSOH-MORBIS, MATTHEW, 
socond BaroxRoicbby in thopoerogo of Ire- 
land (1710-1 80(L, baptised at York on 12 April 
1713, was tbs eldest son of Matthew Robin- 
son (1694-1778) of Edgely and We.st Lay- 
ton, Yorkshire, who inherited property in the 
neighbourhood of Rokeby from his great- 
unrie Matthew Robinson [q, v.], rector of" 
Burneston. His mother, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Drake of Cambridge, inherited 
estates at Horton, near Hythe in Kent, from 
her brother. Morns Drake Morris [q. v.], who 
assumed the surname of Morris. One of 
Matthew’s sisters was Mrs. Elizabeth Mont- 
agu [q. V.] Of his six brothers, Thomas, the 
second, and William, the fifth, are separately 
noticed. The third, Morris (ef. 1777), a soli- 
citor in chancery in Ireland, was father of 
Henry, third boron Rokeby [seo below! 
John, t he fourth, ■wo s a fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. The youngest, Charles (1788- 
1807), was made recorder of Canterbury in 
1783, and was M.P. for the city from 1780 
to 1790 (nAsinn, Cbnfei'6urv,i, 68,ii.242».; 
Genf, Mag. 1807, i. 386). 

Matthew Robinson the younger graduated 
LL.B. from Trinity Hall, (Jambndge, in 1734, 
and became a fellow (LuAitn, Orad, Cant^ 
He was elected M.P. for Canterbury on 1 J uly 
1747, and re-elected in 1754. Between these 
dates^ he assumed the additional name of 
Morris on inheriting, through his mother, 
the Morris property at Monk’s Horton, near 
Hythe, where Tie subsequently spent much 
of his time in retirement. He withdrew from 
filament on account of his healih, but 
throughout his life took a strong interest in 
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mlitics, and exercised influence in Kent. 

principles were those of ‘ an old and true 
whig.’ As such he published between 1774 
and 1777 four able pamphlets against the 
American policy of Lord North, and in 1797 
an ’ Address to the County of Kent,’ advo- 
cating the dismissal of Pitt. On the death 
of his cousin Hichard Robinson, first baron 
Rokeb^ [q. v.J, in 1794, he succeeded to the 
Irish title. He died at his seat of Mount- 
morris on 30 Nov. 1800, and was hurled at 
Monk's Horton on 8 Dec. 

Rokeby’s relative, Sir Egerton Brydges, 
colls him a scholar and a travelled gentle- 
man. In person he was tall and ungraceful. 
He is said to have been ' the only peer, and 
perhaps the only gentleman, of Great Britain 
and Ireland ’ of his d ay who wore a beard (Fub- 
lio Characters). Ho had many peculiarities. 
He lived chiefly on beef-tea, and was an en- 
thusiastic water-drinker. He abhorred fires, 
and had a bath so constructed as to be warmed 
Only by the rays of the sun, and passed much 
of his time in it. He refused medical advice, 
and is said to have threatened to disinherit 
his nephew if he called in a doctor during 
one of his fits. He understood grazing both 
in theoiy and practice, and had most of his 
land laid down in grass with a view to keep- 
ing live stock on it. He was an excellent 
landlord , ‘ generous hut whimsical.’ He took 
long walks, 'such as would tire a quadru- 
ped.’ A portrait and also a miniaWe of 
Rokeby were engraved by Heath. 

Matthew’s nephew, Mobbis RoBiBSOit- 
Mokbjs {d. 1839), son of his brother Morris, 
succeeded to the Irish peerage as third baron 
Rokeby. He published in 1811, under the 
pseudonym of ‘ A Briton ’ ^Oubhistg, Initials 
and Pseudonyms), an animated ‘Essay on 
BonkTokens, Bullion,’ &c.,attacking the pre- 
dominant financial policy. To him also, in 
view of the poetical tastes attributed to him, is 
probably to be assigned the tragedy of ‘The 
Pall of Mortimer ’ (1806), which is said in the 
‘ Biographia Bramatica ’ to be the posthumous 
work of his uncle, the second lord Rokeby. 
Morris died unmarried on 19 April 1829, and 
was succeeded by his brother Matthew Ro- 
binson, fourth lord (1762-1831), who was 
adopted by his aunt, Mrs. Montagu, and took 
her name [see under Mobtigu, Eltzabbih]. 

Montagu’s third son, Hbitby Robiusok- 
Montaott, sixth Babon Rokeby (1798-1883), 
was bom in London on 2 Peb. 1798, imd 
entered the army in 1814. He served with 
the Srd lifeguards at Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo, attained the rank of colonel in 
1846, major-general in 1864, lieutenant-gene- 
ral and colonel of the 77th foot in 1861, and 
general in 1869, having succeeded to the 
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peerage on 7 April 1847. In 1875 he was 
named honorary colonel of the Scots fusilier 
guards, and retired from the service in 1877. 
He commanded a division in the Crimea, was 
created K.C.B. in 1836 and G.G.B. in 1876, 
as well as a commander of the legion of 
honour of France and knightof the Medjidieh. 
He died on 23 May 1883, and, his only son 
having predeceased him, the title became ex- 
tinct. Hemarried, on 18 Deo. 1826, Magdalen 
{d. 1868), eldest daughter of Lieutenant- 
coloncl Thomas Huxley, and widow of Frede- 
rick Croft, and left four daughters. 

[Biogr. Peerage of Ireland (1817); G-ent.M'ig. 
1800 ii. 1219-20, 1847 i. 110; Hn-teds Kent, 
2nd ed. viii. 84, .io-8; Brief Character of Mat- 
thew, Lord Rokeby, by Sir S. Egerton Brydges, 
privately printed (1817); Publi c Characters, 3rd 
cd. vol. i. (art. signed S. [Alex. Stephens?) 
describing a visit to Monk’s Horton in 1796} ; 
Rich’s Bibliotheca Americana Nora, i. 203, 237, 
259; AUibone'sDict. Engl. Lit. ii. 1130 ; Evans's 
Cat. Engr. Portraits, See alsoBiogr.DrAmiitici 
(1812),!. G04,ii.216-17; Burke'sPeerage(lS64); 
Times, 26 May, 21 ilune 1883 ; 111. Lend. Ness, 
2 June 1883, with portrait of the sixth Lord 
Rokeby.] G. La G. N. 

ROBISON, JOHN (1739-1805), scientific 
writer (described by Sir James Mackintosh 
as ‘ one of the greatest mathematical phi- 
losophers of his age'), son of John Robison, 
merchant in Glasgow, was born at Boghall, 
Baldemock, Stirlingshire, in 1739, He was 
educated at the Glasgow grammar school 
and at the university, where ne graduated in 
arts in 1766. In l768 he went to London, 
with a recommendation to Br. Blair, pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and in 1760 became 
tutor to the son of Admiral Knowles, who, 
as midshipman, was about to accompany 
General '\y olfe to Quebec. In Canada Robi.- 
Bou saw much active service, and was em- 
ployed in making surveys of tha St. Lawrence 
and adjacent country. He was with Wolfe 
the night before his death, when he visited 
the posts on the river. Returiung to Eng- 
land in 1762, Bobison was appointed by the 
board of lon^tude to proceed to Jamaica on 
a trial voyage, to take charge of the chrono- 
meter completed by John Harrison the horo- 
logiat (1698-1770) [q. v.] On his return he 
proceeded to Glasgow, where he confirmed 
an early acquaintance as a student with 
James Watt, the engineer, then mathema- 
tical-instrument maker to the university. 
'Watt afterwards wrote that his attention 
was first directed by Robison to the subject 
of steam-engines while both were students 
at Glasgow. Robison threw out an idea of 
applying the power of the steam-engine to 
the luonng of wheel carriages and to other 
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puniosei*, but tbe scheme 'was not matured, 
ond^as soon abandoned on his going abroad 
(Robisox, Mechanical Philofophy, ii.J Bnt 
Vatt kept Robison informed of all his later 
inrenfions, and Robison’s evidence proved 
afterwards of great service in defending vVatt’s 
patent against infringement before a court of 
law in 1796. Robison described that trial as 
being ‘not more the cause of Watt versus 
Homblower than of science against igno- 
rance.' 

Meanwhile, on the recommendation of Br. 
Black, Robison was elected in 17 66 to succeed 
him as lecturer on chemistry in Glasgow 
University. In 1769 Robison anticipated 
Mayer in the important electrical discovery 
that the law of force is very nearly or ex- 
actly in inverse sqnare (WiiEtVBii, In- 
ductive ftciences, iii. SO), In 1770, on Ad- 
miral Knowles being impointed president of 
tbe Russian board of admiralty, Robison 
went with him to St, Petersbnrg as private 
secretary. In 1772 ha accepted the mothe- 
matical chair attached to the imperial sea- 
cadet corps of nobles at St. Petersburg, with 
the rank of colonel ; he acted also for some 
time as inspector-general of the corps. In 
1778 he became pwfe«sor of natural phRo- 
sophyinEdinbnrgh University. ‘ Thesciences 
of mechanics,’ wrote Professor Playfair, his 
successor, ‘hydrodvnomics, astronomy, and 
optics, together with electricity and mag- 
netism, were the subjects which his lectures 
-embraced, These were given with great 
fluency end precision of language.’ In 1788, 
when the Royal Society of Edinburgh was 
founded and mcorporated by royal charter, 
he was elected the general secretary, and 
he dischai^ed the duties till within a few 
years of his death. He also contributed to 
Its ' Transactions.’ 

In 1787, when the northern lighthouse 
hoard resolved to substitute reflectors for the 
open coal fires then in use, the plans of the 
apparatus were submitted to Robison {Black- 
tcoodi’i Mag. xrxiv, 366). In 1798 he re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. from the uni- 
versity of New Jersey, and in 1799 the 
university of Glasgow conferred on him a 
similar honour. In 1799 he prepared for the 
press and published the lectures of Dr. Black, 
the great chemical discoverer, Robison also 
contributed articles on seamanship, the tele- 
scope.^ optics, waterworks, resistance of fluids, 
electricity, magnetism, music, and other sub- 
jects to the third edition of the ' Encyclo- 
psediaBritannica.’ He died on 30 Jan. 1805, 
after two days’ illness. He was survived by 
hiswife, Rai^elTVright (1759-1862 P),whom 
he had married in 1777, and by four children : 
John (see below); Euphemia, who married 
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Lord Kinnedder, Sir "Walter Scott’s friend, 
and died in September 1819 ; Hugh (d. 1 849) 
captain in the nizam’s service ; and Charles 
(d. 1846). There arc two portraits of Robi* 
Eion by Sir Henry Rae burn — one the property 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the other 
in the university of Edinburgh. An en^aving 
of one of these appears in Smiles’s ‘Lives m 
Boulton and "Watt.* 

On Robison’s death Watt wrote of him : 
‘ He was a man of the clearest head and the 
most science of anybody I have ever known,’ 
In addition to great scieutiflc abilities, Robi- 
son possessed no Kttle skill and taste in 
music. He was a performer on several in- 
struments. But his musical lucubrations in 
the 'Encyclopiedia Britannica’ proved as use- 
less to the musician as they were valuable to 
the natm-ol philosopher (ib. xxvii. 472). lie 
wasalsoan excellent drau^tsman and afacilu 
versifier. Hallam, in his ‘ Biterary History of 
Europe,’ says that ‘ Robison was one of those 
who led the way in turning the blind venera- 
tion of Bacon into a rational worship' (iii, 
227). Lord Cockburn gives an amusing de- 
scription of Robison's personal appearance 
in hk ‘ Memorials,’ Although he was a free- 
mason, Robison published in 1707 a curious 
work — ‘a lasting monument of futuous cre- 
dulity ’ — to prove that the fraternity of ‘ Illu- 
minati’ was concerned in a plot to overthrow 
religion and government throughout the 
world. The title ran: ‘Proofs of o Oou- 
spiracy against oil the Religions and Govern- 
ments of Eurrae, carried on in the secret 
Meetings of Ereemasous, Illuminati, and 
Reading Societies,’ 1797, Edinburgh, 8vo 
(2nd edit, with postscript, Edinburgh, 1797 ; 
Srd edit. Dublin, 1798; 4th edit. Loudon, 
1708, and New York, 1798). 

Robison’s scientific publications wero ; 

1. ‘ Outlines of a Course of Lectures on Me- 
chanical Philosophy,’ 1797, Edinburgh, 8vo. 

2. ‘ Elements of Mechanical I^ilosophy . . . 
vol. i.’ (all published), 1804, Edinburgh, 8to, 
8. ‘A System of Mechanical Philosophy, with 
Notes by David Brewster, LL.D.,' 4 vols. 
1822, Edinburgh, 8vo. These volumes com- 
prised reprints of his ‘ Encyolopeedia Bri- 
tannica' and papers read before the Royal 
Society, Robison’s article on the steam- 
engine in vol. ii. was revised and augmented 
by Watt. 

Sia John Robison (1778-1843), son of 
Professor Robison, was horn in Edinburgh 
on 11 June 1778. He wos educated at the 
high school of Edinburgh and the universitv 
there. On leaving college he went to Mr. 
Houston of Johnston, near Paisley'^ who was 
erecting cotton-spinning nulls with Ark- 
wright machineryi Shortly afterwards he 
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removed to Mancliestei', 'whence he paid a 
visit to his father’s old friend, James Watt, 
at Soho, near Birmingham, and made the 
acquaintance of young Watt, who became 
his lifelong friend. In 180:2 he obtained a 
mercantile situation in Madras, and subse- 
quently entered the service of the nisam of 
Hyderabad as contractor for the establish- 
ment and maintenauceof the artillery service, 
including the furnishing of guns and am- 
munition. He was also ap^inted command- 
ing officer of the corps, h'or the nizam he 
laid out grounds on the English modeL 
Having acquired a considerable fortune, he 
left Inffia in 1815, and settled in the west 
of Scotland, at the Grove, near Hamilton. 
After some years he removed to Edinburgh. 
On 22 Jan. 1816 he was elected a fellow of 
the Boyal Society of Edinburgh; in 182S 
secretary of the physical class of the society; 
and in 1828, in succession to Sir David Brew- 
ster, general secretary to the society. The 
last office, which his father had previously 
held, he filed till 1840 with great ability. On 
resigning the post the society voted the sum 
of oOOf. to D<mi8on ‘ in acknowledgment of 
his long services.' In 1831 he contributed 
to the 'Trauaaotions’of the socie^a 'Jfotice 
regarding a Timekeeper in the Hall of the 
Boyal Society of Edinburgh,’ the pendulum 
of .which had been constructed by Bobison 
of marble, as being less subject to variations 
in temperature than metal, This clock, 
the woA of Whitelaw, stiU keeps accurate 
time in the lecture-hall of the society. Bobi- 
sou also contributed the article on ‘ Turning’ 
to the ' Encyclopcedia Brits^ca,’ and pub- 
lished a description in English and French 
(which he wrote and spoke fluently) of a 
large pumping steam-engine, and on account 
of the failure of a suspension bridge at Paris. 
In 1621 he was one of the founders of the 
Scottish Society of Arts, of which he was 
secretary from 1822 to 1824, twice vice-pre- 
sident, and finally president, 1841-2, the first 
year of its incorporation. Upwards of sixty 
articles from his pen were communicated to 
this society. He received its Keith prize for 
his improvements in the art of cutting accu- 
rate metal screws, a silver medal for his de- 
scription and drawing of a cheap and easily 
used camera lucida,and a medal for a notice 
.of experiments on thePorthond Clyde Canal 
.on the resistance to vessels moving with dif- 
ferent velocities. Bobison was for many 
years a member of the Highland Society, and 
chairman of its committee on agricultural 
implements and machinery. He acted as 
local secretory to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Sciepce in 1884, when 
M.iArago was his gu^t<. He was also a 


commissioner of police. In 183 7 he received 
the Guelphic order from WiBiani IV, and 
was knighted by Queen Victoria in 1833. 
His inventions were numerous and ingenious. 
He made a particular study of the applica- 
tion of hot air to warming houses, and of 
gas to the purposes of illumination and heat- 
ing. In his o'wn kitchen the chief combus- 
tible was gas. ‘ From boring a cannon,’ wrote 
Professor Forbes, ‘ to driUing a needle's eye, 
nothing was strange to him. Masonry, car- 
pentry, and manufactures in metals were 
almost equally familiar to him. His house 
in Bandolph Crescent was built entirely fiom 
hie own plans, and nothing, &om the cellar 
to the roof, in construction or in furniture, 
hut bore testimony to his minute and elabo- 
rate invention.' He evinced great energy in 
making known merit among talented arti- 
ficers. His kouse was always open to dis- 
tiuguisbed foreigners. He died on 7 March 
1843. He married first, in 1810, Jean Qra- 
hama (d. 1824) of "Whitehill, near Glasgow; 
and, secondly, Miss Benson (d. 1837). He 
left two daughters by his first wife. The 
elder daughter, Euphemia Ersldne, born in 
1818, married in 1839 Archibald Gerard of 
Boohsoles, Airdrie, and died at Salzburg in 
1870, leaving three sons and four daughters, 
two of whom (Emily, wife of General de 
Laszoweka, and Dorothea, wife of Major de 
Longgarde) won repute os the noveUsts E. 
and D. Gerard, The former died 11 Jan. 1905. 

[For the elder Bobison see Ogilvie's Imp. Diet, 
of Biogr.; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet.; AUibene's 
Diet.,' Chambers's and Thomson’s Eminent 8cots- 
men; Andersoe’s Bcotlish Kation; Brewster’s 
Frefacs to Bobison’s System; John Plaj-fair's 
obit, notice in Trans. Boyal Soc. of Bdinbuigh, 
vol. vii. (reprinted in Play fair’s "Works, vol. iv.); 
Dr. Thomas Young’s Works, vol. ii.; Phil. Mag. 
1802 ; Cockburn’s Memorials, chap. i. ; Smiles’s 
Lives of Boultoa and Watt. For the yonugei 
Bobison see Edinburgh Courant, 9 March 1843; 
Ann. Begister, 1843 ; Trans, of the Boyal Soe. 
of Ediaborgh, xr. 680-1 ; Obit, notice by Prof. 
Forbes in Proc. of same society, ii. 68-78 ; Trans, 
of Boyal Scottish Soe. of Arts, 1843, pp. 48-4 ; 
information supplied by Miss Guthrie Wright, 
Edinburgh.] G. S-u, 

ROBOTHOM, JOHN (/. 1654), divine, 
possibly descended fiom the Bobotkoms of St. 
Albans, Hertfordshu's (seeUEWitn^’' tmeonf. 
in Herifordshire, pp. 149, 180; Marl, Hoc. 
xvii. 208, xxii.ST), may have been of Trinity 
College, Oxford. In 1647 he applied for ordi- 
nation to the ministers of the fourth prssby- 
terion cLassis in London. There were several 
exceptions against him, and the ministers, 
not hatring Irisuie to examine them, turned 
bun over to the noct olassis meeting for 
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ordination. He must almost immediately 
have proceeded to Sussex in some minis- 
terial capacity (see dedication to No. 2, 
infra). In 1648 he -was minister of Eum- 
liold’s Wyke, Sussex, nnd received an order 
from the committee for compounding for 20/. 
a year out of the composition of John Ash- 
bumham of Ashbumham (Calendar of the 
Committee for Compounding, p. 1868, 29 May 
IMS). He continued in Sussex till 165L 
In 1^4 he traa preacher of the gospel in 
Dover. He subsequently became minister of 
Cpminster in Essex, but ■was di^ossessed in 
1660 (DAtID, Nonconformity in &at3c,-y. 602; 
Calamt, Account, p. 813, and Continuation, 
P.490J. 

He published : 1 . ‘ The Preciousnesse of 
rbrist unto Believers,’ London, 1647 
(7 Sept,) and 1C69; the first edition is 
dedicated to Colonel Stapely nnd William 
Cawley, deputy -lieutenant of Sussex, 
‘ benefactores mei.’ 2. ‘ Little Bemamin, or 
Truth discovering Error : being a Clear nnd 
Full Answer unto the Letter subscribed by 
forty-seven Ministers of the Province of 
Loiidon, and presented to his Excellency, 
Jan. 18j 1648,’ London, 1648, 4to. 3. ‘ An 
Exposition on the whole Book of Solomon’s 
Song, commonly called the Canticle^’ Lon- 
don, 18 Aw. 1661 ; dedicated to (3olonel 
Downes, M.P., deputy-lieutenant of Sussex. 
4. ‘ The Mystery of the Two ‘Witnesses un- 
vailed . . . together with the Senventh Trum- 
pet and the Kingdom of Christ explained,’ 
London, 3 May 1664 ; dedicated to Cromwell 

llobothom saw through the press 'Walter 
Cradock’s ' Gospel Holinesse,’ London, 1651; 
and he is doubtfully credited with ’ Janua 
liunuarum reserata she omnium scientiorum 
et linguarum seminorium. The Gate of 
Languages unlocked . . . formerly translated 
by Tho.Hom,and afterwards much corrected 
and amended by John Hobotham, now care- 
I'ully reviewed,’ &c., Cth ed. 1643 (see 'Wood, 
Aihtnce Oaon. iii. 366), and ' Disquisitio in 
Hypothesim Boxterianam de Feeders Gratise 
ab initio et deinceps semper et ubique omni- 
bus induto,’ London, 1694, 1669 CWait). 

[Authorities in text; Brit. Mua. Cat.; ‘Watt’s 
Bibl. _ Brit. ; MS. minutes of Fourth London 
Cldssis, inwriter'spossession ; NotosandQuerioe, 
8th ser. xu.42; private information.] W. A. S. 

ROB ROY. [See MacGsbgob.] 

RO^SART, AMY {<?, 1660). [Sea under 

Dudlbt, Kobiibi, Eabl op Ldicesidb.] 

ROMOH, CHARLES (1698-1038), first 
chaplain at Aleppo, of C umberland parentage, 
w'as the son ot Thomas Robson, master of 
the Free School of Carlisle (Wood, Athena 


Oxon, iii. 427). Bom in 1696, having en- 
tered Queen's College, Oxford, as batler ab 
Easter 1613, he matncnlated thence on 6 May 
1016, aged 17. He graduated B, A. 24 Oot. 
1616, M.A. 21 June 1619, and B.D. 10 July 
1629 (CiABB, Oxf. Beg. ; Fosteb, Alumni 
Oxon.) He was elected fellow of Queen’s, 
28 Oct. 1620 (College Begist,'), but his habits 
were lax, and in February 1623 the college 

« gave him three years’ leave of absence 
e might become chaplain at AlcppO'. 
He went out thither in 1624 upon the advice 
of one Fetiplnce, a member of the Levant 
Company, who with some difficulty secured 
his formal appointment as preacher to the 
colony of English merchants at a salary of 
60/. per annum. His leave was extended for 
another three years in October 1627, and 
Robson returned in 1630, Edward Pocock 
being appointed to succeed bim in March. 
In the following year Robson was deprived 
of his fellowship at Queen's on account of 
his dissolute haunting of taverns and ‘ iu- 
honesta loca,’ and his neglect of study and 
divine worship. He was appointed by the 
university of Oxford in 1682 to the vicarage 
of Holme-Cultram, Cumberland, whore he 
died in 1688. 

Robson wrote: ‘Newes from Aleppo, a 
Letter written to T. 'Vricarsl, B.D., Vicar of 
Cokfield in Soutlisex (Ouckneld, Sussex) . . . 
containing many remarkeable Oooim'ences’ 
observed bv Robson in his journey, London, 
1628, 4to. VicarswasRobson’s brother-fellow 
.at Queen's. ■'Dpon his return to Oxford 
Robson presented some Oriental manuscripts 
to the Bodleian. 

■’R’ood is probably wrong when he identi- 
fies the chaplain of Aleppo with Charles 
Robson, prebendary of Stratford in Salisbury 
Cathedralin 1634. The latter was apparently 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and in- 
cumbent successively of "Wearo, Somerset 
(1017), Buckland Newton, Dorset (1620, 
and Bagendon, Oloucestersbire (1644). He 
was living at Salisbury in 1662, when his 
resistance to the order tor the suppression of 
the pra 3 ’er-book caused him to be stigmatised 
by the puritans as a * canonical creature,’ in- 
famous ‘ for his zeale to corrupt.’ He may 
have died in 1660, when the Stratford stall 
was filled by another (of. Ghet, Examination 
of Neal, iy. App. p. 24 ; State Papers, Dom. 
Charles I, ccccvi. 97 ; Sist, MSS. Comm, 
ISth Rep. app, i. 669). 

[J. B. Pearson’s Chaplains to tho Levant 
Company, Cambridge, 1888, pp. 19, 28-7, 64; 
Bicoimn and Bum’s Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, ii. 180 ; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 462 ; notes 
Bupphed by_ W. A. Shaw, esq., and (from the 
college axchives) by the Provost of Queen’s.) 
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BOBSON, GEORGE FENNELL (1783- 
1838), watercolouipaintBr, one of the twenty- 
three children of John Robson (1739-1824) 
by his second wife, Charlotte, eldest daugh- 
ter of George Fennell, R.N., was born at 
Durham in 1788. His father, a wine mer- 
chant, was of an old family of Etterby, near 
Garlide,and his mother was descended from 
Irish protestants who fied from Kilkenny at 
the timeof the ‘Irish massacre ’in 1641, His 
father encouraged his inclination for art, 
which was early shown by his copying the 
cuts in Bewick's ‘ Quadrupeds,’ and he re- 
ceived his first instruction in drawing from 
a Mr. Harle of Durham. In 1806hewentto 
LondonwithSf. in his pocket, and succeeded 
BO well that he returned the money to his 
father in less than a year. 

He began to exhibit at the Royal Academy 
in 1807, and published in 1803 a print of 
Durham, the profits of which enabled him | 
to visit Scotland, where ha wandered over 
the mountains, dressed as a shepherd, with 
Scott’s 'Lay of the Last Minstrel’ in his 
pocket. In 1810 he began to exhibit land- 
scapes in the Bond Street gallery of the 
Associated Painters, of which short-lived 
society he was a member. _ The fruits of his 
ioumey north, which inspired him with the 
beauty of mountain scenery, were first shown 
at the exhibition of 1811, to which, and to 
that of the following year, ho sent drawings 
of the Trossachs and Loch Katrine. In ' 

1813 he began to exhibit with the yociety of 
Painters in Oil and "Watercolours, and in 

1814 published ‘ Scenery of the Grampians,’ | 
w'hich contained forty outlines of mountain 
landscape, etched on soft ground by Henry 
Morton after his drawings. The volume 
was published by himself at 13 Caroline 
Street, Bedford Square, and was dedicated I 
to the Duke of Atholl (a coloured reprint was 
published in 1819). From 1813 to 1820 he 
contributed, on the average, twenty drawings I 
annually to the Oil and Watercolour Society's ' 
exhibition, mostly of the Perthshire high- 
lands, hut comprising scenes from Durham, 
the Isle of Wight, and W ales. At the anniver- 
sary meeting on 30 Nov. 1819 he was elected 
president of the society for the ensuing year. 

"When the society (now the Royal Society 
of Painters in Watercolours) in 1821 again 
excluded oil-paintings, he w'as one of the 
members by whose extraordinary efforts the 
exhibitions were maintained, and contributed 
twenty-six drawings to the exhibition of that 
year. Hisderotiontothesocietydidnot cease 
till his death. Between 1821 and 18SS he ex- 
hibited 484 works, or more than thirty-seven 
on the average annually. His drawings, he- 
eides those of the Scottish highlands and of 


English cities, included views of the English 
lakes and Lake KilIarney,Hastings, thelsle of 
Wight, and other places, principally in Berk- 
shire and Somerset. Of the ‘ Picturesqiie 
"Views of the Cities of England,’ published oy 
John Britton [q. v.] in 1828, thirty-two are by 
Robson, In this year he bought a drawing, 
by .Toshua Cristall [q.v.], from ‘ A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, cut out the mroups, laid 
them down on separate sheets of paper, and 
got other artists, including George Barret the 
younger (q. v.], to paint backgrounds to them. 
He exhibited two of these ‘ compositions ' as 
the joint work of Cristall and Barret, which 
naturally offended Cristall and caused a tem- 
porary estrangement between him and Rob- 
son. Skom 18M to 1833 he worked with Hills, 
the animal painter, occasionally giving a re- 
ference from Shakespeare in the catalogue, 
hut he had no dramatic power. His special 
gift lay in the ^etical treatment of moun- 
tain (especially Scottish) scenery under broad 
efiectsofllght andshade. Into these he infused 
a romantic spirit akin to that of Sir Walter 
Scott. Among his most successful drawings 
were ‘ Solitude, on the Banks of Loch Avon ’ 
(1823), and a ‘ Twilight View of the Thames 
from "\Vestminster Bridge ’ (1832), The chief 
defect of his work is monotony of texture. 
A drawing by him of ‘Durham, Evening,’ 
sold at the Allnutt sole in 1886 for 283/. 10s, 

Robson was an honorary member of the 
Sketching Society, hut a weakness of sight 
prevented him from drawing at their evening 
meetings. A meeting of the society to say 
farewell to Charles Robert Leslie [q. v.] on his 
departure for America was held at his house, 
17 Golden Square, on Thursday, 22 Aug. 1833, 
On the followlDg"Wednesday he embarked on 
the s.s. James "Watt, to visit his friends in the 
north, and was at Stockton-on-Tees on the 
Slot, suffering from inflammation, caused, it 
is supposed, by the food on hoard. He died 
at his home in London on 8 Smt., and was 
buried in the churchyard of St, Mary-le- 
Bow in his native city of Durham. 

A portrait of Robson, after a drawing by 
J. T. Smith, will be found in Arnold's 
‘Magazine of the Fine Arts’ (iii. 194). 
There are several of his drawings at the 
South Kensingtou Museum. 

[Roget’s'Old’ WatercolourSooiaty, which con- 
tains list of engravings after Robson’s dmwing ; 
Hemoirs of Uwins ; Hag. of Fino Arts, iti. 104, 
306 ; Bryan's Diet. (Omves and Armstrong) ; 
Graves’s (Algernon) Diet. ; Redgrave's Diet. ; 
Rodgeavo's Cat. of Watercolour Paintings in the 
National Gallery.] C, H. 

EOBBON, JAMES (1783-1806), book- 
seller, the son of a yooman, was born at 
Sebergham, Cumberland, in 1733, He came 
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to London at the nge of sixteen, and entered 
Nhe shop of his relative, J. Brindley, of New 
Bond Street, known ae the publisher of a 
series of editions of the Latin classics, Hob- 
son succeeded Brindley in 1760, and carried 
on the hnainass for nearly forty years with 
credit and success. Between 1766 and 1791 
he issued many catalogues, soma of auction 
sales, including the libraries of Dr, Mead, 
Martin Folkes, Edward Spelman, Prebendary 
Bland, Joseph Smith, consul at Venice, and 
others. He collected the papers contributed by 
George Edwards f q. v.], the naturalist, to the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ and published 
them with the Linneon ‘Index’ and a life of 
the author in 1776. In 1788 he accompanied 
Januis Edward [q. r.^ and Peter Molini to 
Venice in order to examine the PineUi library, 
-which Robson and Edwards purchased for 
about 7,0007., and sold by auction in 1789 and 
1790 for 9,3567. After the death of his eldest 
sonRohiongraduallywithdtewfrombusinass. 
About 1797 he was appointed high bailiff of 
Westminster, He rebuilt, and was the sole 

g roprietor of, Trinity Chapel in Conduit 
treat, a chapel of ease to St. Alartin’s, first 
erected by Archbishop Tenison. 

Robson was an enthusiastic angler, and 
■was nearly the last survivor of the monthly 
dining club at the i^hakspeare tavern, among 
whose members were Cadell, Dodsley, Long- 
man, Lockyer Davis, Tom Paine, Thomas 
Evans, and other weU-known booksellers. 
It was under their auspices that Thomas 
Davies brought out his ‘Dramatic Miscel-< 
lanies’ and ‘ Life of Oorricb,’ and among 
them was first started the proposal which 
led to Johnson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ Rob- 
son died at bis house in Conduit Street on 
26 Aug. 1806, aged 73 years. His -wife was 
a Miss Perrot, by whom he had James (1766- 
1786) and George (-who took orders, and 
became in 1803 a prebendary of St. Asaph), 
other sons, and five daughters. 

[Gent. Alag. 1806, ii. 783, 871 ; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecd. iii. 634, 661-8, v. 322-6, vi. 484-43; 
Nichols’s Illnstrations, iv. 881, vi. 678 ; Clarke’s 
Repertorium Bibliographicnm, 1819, p. 499 ; 
Timparley’b Encyclopsedia, 1842, p. 828.] 

R T 

ROBSON, STEPHEN (1741-1779), 
botanist, second son of Thomas Robson, linen 
manufacturer, of Darlington, Durham, and 
Maw Hedley, hia third wife, was bom at 
Darlington on 24 June 1741. He succeeded 
to his father’s business on the death of the 
latter in 1771, together -with the fteehold of 
the house and shop in Norlhgate, DarUngton, 
where he also carried on. a grocery. Though 
entirely self-taught, he became a goodLatm, 
Greek, and French scholar, and was espe- 


cially interested in botany, astronomy, and 
heraldry. Among his intimate friends was 
Robert Harrison (1716-1802) [q. v.], of Dur- 
ham, the orientalist, and he correimonded 
with William Curtis (1746-1799) (V v.], 
the botanist. He printed privately ‘Plautea 
rariores agro Dunelmenai indigense'CDAWSos 
Titeneb and L. TV. DiLLwrar, The Botaniat'a 
Guide, 1806, i. 247), which is now very scarce, 
and be wrote some poems, all of which he 
burnt. His chief book was ‘The British Flora 
... to which are prefixed the Principles of 
Botany’ (York, 1777, 8vo, with three indexes 
and five plates iRustrating structure). This 
work, which is in English and evinces a 
thorough knowledge of botanical litoraturo, 
coming os it does between the two editions 
of the ‘Flora Anglica’ of William Hudson 
(17S0P-179S) [q. V,], and arranged upon the 
Linnsenn system, is of great merit and con- 
siderable historical interest. The original 
manuscript, together with the author’s ‘ llor- 
tus Siccus,’ in three folio volumes, is still 
preserved by his descendants. He died at 
Darlington on 16 May 1779 of pulmonary 
consumption, induced by his sedentary life. 
Robson married, on 10 May 1771, Ann, 
daughter of William Awmack, who survived 
him, dying on 20 July 1792 ; by her he had 
one son, Thomas, and two daughters, TTn uuoh 
and Mary. 

Edwabd Robbob (1763-1813), eldest son 
of Stephen Robson’s elder brother Thomas, 
and his wife Margaret Pease, was born at 
Darlington on 17 Oct. 1763. He is described 
as ‘ an accomplished botanist and draughts- 
man ' (Hyitow LoBBSTABirB, Uurtanj of Bar- 
linffton, p. 369 ) ; he was a correspondent of 
william TVithering and of Sir James Edward 
Smith; contributed various descriptions to 
the latter's ‘English Botany,’ the lists ol 
plants in Brewster’s 'Stockton ’ and Hutohiii- 
soa’s ‘ Durham,’ the description and figure of 
an earth-star ( Geaeter) in the ‘ Qentloman’s 
Magazine’ for February 1 792, and the descrip- 
tion of Bibes spioatum in the ‘ Transactions 
of the Linnean Society ’ (iii. 240). lie wna 
elected one of the first associates of that 
society in 1789. He died at Tottenham, 
Middlesex, on 21 Mav 1813, and was buried 
at BuohiU Fields. He man-ied, on 4 July 
1788, Elizabeth Deaxmon (d. 6 Jan. ] 862), by 
whom he had two sons and a daughter. 

[Information furnished by the graat-gnind- 
dnughters of StephenHobson ; Backhouse’s Family 
Memoirs, privately printod ; Smith’s Annals of 
Smith of Cinitly, privately printod ; Green’s 
C^lnstyla Pedigrees, 1861 ; Longstofie's History 
of Darlington ; Britten and Bonlger's Biogra- 
phical Index of British Botanists.] > Q . S. B. 
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ROBSOir, THOMAS FREDERICK 
(182;! i'-1884), actor, whose real name was 
TnouAS Robson Bbownhilb, was born at 
Margate, according to his own assertion, on 22 
Feb. 1822. Apprenticed in 1836 to aMr. Smel- 
lie, a copperplate engraver in Bedfordbtuy, 
Covent (jlarcfen,he amused his fellow- wort- 
men by imitations andhistrionic displays, and, 
finding his occupation distasteful and, as he 
complained, hurtful to his sight, he turned 
his attention to the amateur stage. After 
the failure of his master, who removed to 
Scotland, BrownhiU carried on business as a 
master engraver in Brydges Street, Covent 
Garden. At the end of twelve months he gave 
up business and accepted a theatrical engage- 
ment. When and where he made ^ first 
efibrt as an amateur cannot be traced. His 
first recorded appearance as suchwasinaonce 
well-known little theatre in Catherine Street, 
Strand, where he played Simon Mealbag in 
a play called ‘ Grace Huntley.’ Other parts 
were token, and he obtained reputation with 
the limited public that fallows such enter- 
tainments by his singii^ of the weU-kuown 
song ‘ Lord Lovel.’ lus first professional 
engagement was as ‘ second utihty man’ in 
a small theatre on the first floor of a private 
house in Whitstable. After acting in the 
country at Uxbridge, Northampton, Notting- 
ham, Whitehaven, Chester, and elsewhere, 
he came to London, and played a three 
months’ unprosperous engagement at the 
Standard. This was followed by an engage- 
ment under Rouse at the Grecian Saloon, 
where his reputation was to some extent 
made. There he stayed five years. He is 
said by Mr. Hollingshead (My Zffetime, i. 
27) to have made his first appearance there 
as John Lump in the ‘ Wags of Windsor.' 
This was prohaWy about 1846 — certainly not 
in 18S9, as Mr. HolUngshead states. At the 
Grecian, besides appearing in accepted cha- 
racters in comedy, such as Mawworm, Zekiel 
Homespun, Justice Shallow, and Frank Oat- 
land,hewaB first heard in many comic parts, 
and sang songs, by which his fame was sub- 
sequently established at the west end. In 
1850 he was engaged for the Queen’s theatre, 
Dublin, to play leadii^ comio business. 
Here or at the Theatre Royal he remained 
three years. On 8 Nov. 1861, at the Theatre 
Royal in Dublin, he was Bottom in a revival 
of tibie’Midaummer Night’s Dream.’ Engaged 
by W. Farren to replace, at the Olympic in 
London, Henry Compton (1805-1877) [q. v.J 
he appeared for the firat time at that house on 
28 March 1863 as Tom Twig in the farce of 
’ Catching an Heiress.’ In Frank Talfonrd’s 
travesty of ‘Macbeth,’ produced on 25 April, 
he displayed fqr the first time his marvellouB 


gifts in burlesque. These he revealed to even 
greater advantage in the ‘ Shylock’ of the same 
author in the lollowing July. During the 
some season he showed his power in serious 
parts, as the original Desmarets in Tom Tay- 
lor’s ‘Plot and Passion.’ He played also 
in the ‘ Camp* of Flanch6 at the Olympic, and 
carried away the town by his performance of 
Jem Bags in Henry Mayhew’s ‘Wandering 
Minstrel,’ in which character he sang ‘ Vdli- 
kins and his Dinah,’ by £. L. Blanchonl. 

At the close of 1863 the Olympic, which 
had passed under the management of Alfi'ed 
Wigan, was at the height m its popularity, 
Robson was regularly engaged there, and wae 
recognised as the greatest comic actor of 
his day, In June 1864 in ‘Hush Money,’ a 
revived farce by Dance, he played Jospax 
Touchwood ; and in Pnlgrave Simpson's 
‘Heads or Tails ’he was the first Quaile. On 
17 Oct. he was the first Job Wort in Tom 
Taylor's 'Blighted Being,’ and at Christmas 
obtained one of his most conspicuous successes 
in Planchd’s ‘ Fellow Dwarf.’ In Januaiy 
1866 he was Sowerhy in ‘ Tit for Tat,’ an adap- 
tation by F. Talfourd of * Les maris me font 
rire.’ Among other performances may he 
mentioned the ‘ Discreet Princess,' April 
1866, in which Robson’s Prince Richernft was 
painful in intensity, and Gnstavus Adolphus 
Fitzmortimer, in ‘A Faacinatmg Individual,’ 
11 June. In Brough’s ‘ Medea,’ 14 July, Rob- 
son’s Medea was one of his finest burlesque 
creations. His Jones, in Talfourd’s ‘ Jones 
the Avenger’ (‘Le Massacre d’un Innocent '), 
was seen on 24 Nov. Zephyr, in ‘Young and 
Handsome,’ followed in January 1867. His 
Daddy Hordnore, in on adaptation so named 
of ‘La PiUe de I’Avare,’ 20 March 1867, was 
one of Mb earliest essays in domestic drama. 
On 2 July he was MassanieUo in Brough’s 
burlesque of that name. 

In August 1857, in partnership with £m- 
den, he undertook the management of the 
Olympic, speoking, on the opening night, 
an address written by Robert Brough, aud 
appearing both as Aaron Gnrnock in WiUde 
Collins’s ' Lighthouse,’ and as MassanieUo. 
On the first production of the ‘ Lighthouse ’ 
by amateurs, at Tavistock House, Robson’s 
part had been played by Charles Dickens. 
‘The Subterfuge,’ an adaptation of ‘Livre 
troisieme chapftre premier,’ was also given. 
After playing a country engagement he re- 
appeared at the Olympic in me ‘Lighthouse,’ 
and was seen in Brough’s ' Doge of Duralto, 
or the Enchanted Isle.’ In J une 1858 he was 
the first Peter Potts in Tom Taylor's ‘Going 
to the Bad,’ and on 18 Oct. the first Hons 
Ghrimm in Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Red Vial.’ On 
2 Oct.he created one of his greatest characters 
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as Sampson Buir in the ‘ Porter's Knot.' This 
piece by Oxenford -was founded to some extent 
on'Les Crochets du pare Martin’ of Cannon 
and Grange. AtChristmasheplayedMMeppa 
in an extroTaganzo so named. Pa whins, in Ox- 
enford's ‘Retained for the Defence’ (L’avooat 
d’un Grec), was seen on 23 May 1859, and 
Reuben Gh)ldsched in Tom Taylor's ‘Payable 
on Demand' on 11 July. Zacha^ Clench in 
Oxenford's ‘ Uncle Zachary ’ (L’Oncle Bap- 
tiste) was given on 8 March 1860, and Hugh 
de Brass in Morton’s ‘Regular Pix’ou 11 Oct. 
On 21 Feb. 1861 there was produced H. T. 
Craven’s ‘ Chimney Corner,’ in which Rob- 
son's Peter Probity was another trininph in 
domestic drama. Bogbriarin Watts Phillips’s 
‘Camilla’s Husband’ was given on 14 Nov. 
1662. This was the last play in which Rob- 
son appeared. 

In addition to the part 3 named the follow- 
ing deserve mention; Boots in ‘Boots at the 
.Swan,’ Poor Pillicoddy, Mr. Griggs in Mor- 
ton's ‘Ticklish Times,’ Alfred the Great in 
Robert Brongh’s burlesque so named, B. B. 
in a farce so called, Timour the Tartar in a 
burlesque by Oienford and Shirley Brooks, 
Wormwood in the ‘Lottery Ticket,’ and 
Christopher Croke in ‘Sporting Events.’ At 
the close of 1862 Robson’s health failed, in 
part owing to irregular living. Although 
ceasing to act, he remained a lessee of the 
Olympic until his death, which took place 
unexpectedly on 12 Aug. 1864, He was 
married, and two sons became actors. 

During his short career Ro^ou held a 
position almost if not quite unique. With 
so mucli passion and intensity did he 
charge burlesque that the conviction was 
widespread that he would prove a tragedian 
of highest mark, A report prevails that he 
once, '’in the country, played Shylock in the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ without success, bat 
this wants confirmation. A statement made 
in print that he played it in London is inac- 
curate. It is none the less true that he con- 
veyed in burlesque the best idea of the elec- 
trical flashes of Kean in tragedy, and that 
there were moments in his Macbeth and his 
Shylock when the absolute sense of terror 
— the feeling of blood-curdling— seemed at 
hand, if not present. He may almost have 
been said to have brought pathos and drollery 
into association closer than had ever been 
witnessed on the stage. Nor in parts such 
as Peter Probity, Sampson Burr, and the like 
belonging to domestic drama, has ho Itnotvn 
an equal. _ In farce, too, he was unsurpass- 
able. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more risible than wa®, for instance, his Slush 
in Oxenford’s ‘ A Legal Impediment.’ In 
this he played a lawyer's bemused outdoor 


clerk, who, visiting a gentleman, is mietolcen 
for an unknown son-in-law-elect expected to 
arrive in disguise; and the manner lu which 
he ‘introduced into the drawing-room of his 
astonished host all the amenities, refinements, 
and social customs of the private parlour of 
the Swan with Two Nooks ' will not he for- 
gotten by thosefortunate enough to have seen 
it. In his later days, however, in farce and 
burlesque, he took, under various influences, 
serious liberties with his audience and his 
fellow-actors. Sogreatafavouritewashewith 
the public that proceedings were condoned 
which in the case of any other actor would 
have incurred severe and well-merited con- 
demnation. Robson was small in figure, al- 
most to insignificance, and was, it is said, of 
a singularly retiring disposition. In vol. v. 
of the ‘ Extravaganzas of J. R. PlnnchS ’ are 
two lithographed portraits of Hobson, one 
after a photograph ly "W. Keith, and the 
other after a grotesque statuette of Robson 
as the Yellow Dwarf. The cover of Sale’s 
scarce memoir (1864) had a design of Rob- 
son as Jem Bags in the ‘ Wandering Minstrel’ 
of Henry Maj^ew. 

[Personal recollections ; Robson, a Slcotoh Ijy 
G. A. Sain, 18S-1, reprinted from tho Atlantic 
Monthly, with an unsigned preface by the pnli- 
li^her, John Camden Rotten ; Sunday Times, 
21 Aug. 1864 and vnrioue years; Era Nowsjmper 
and Almanac, various yenre; Thentricid Times, 
iii. 366; RolUngahead'sKy Lifetime; Scott and 
Howard's E.L. Blanchard ; History of tho Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, 1870; Morloy's Journal of n Lon- 
don Playgoer; Clark RubboU's RopresontiUiva 
Actors; D.iilylTows, 36 Deo. 1802.] J. K, 

ROBSON, WILLIAM (1783-1883), 
author and translator, was born in 1786. In 
early life he was a schoolmaster, but, when 
he was over fifty years of age, he devoted 
himself to literature. Ilis earliest work, 
‘The _Wolk, or the Pleasures of Literary 
Associations,’ London, 12mo, appeared in 
1837, and was followed in 1846 by ‘ The Old 
Playgoer,’ London, ]2mo. This volume con- 
sists of a series of letters describing the Bri- 
tish stage nt the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. His criticisms are scholarly and his 
recollections are always interesting. His 
later works are of little value. Besides 
writing original books, Robson also tmns- 
lated, without much akill, many Erenoh 
works, including Michaud’s ‘ History of the 
Crusades, ’ 1852, 8vo ; Dumas’s ‘ Throe Mus- 
keteers,' 1853, 8vo ; and Balzac's ‘ Balthazar,' 
1859, 8 VO. In later life Robson fell into 
poverty. Rontledge the publisher raised, by 
public subscription, a fund to purchase an 
annu'ity for him, but before Robson could reai) 
the benefit he died on 17 Nov, 1863, 
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He was the author of: 1. 'John Railton, 
or Read and Think,’ London, 1854, Idmo. 
S. ' The Life of Cardinal Richelieu,’ London, 
1854, 8vo. S. ‘ The Great Sieges of History/ 
London, 1855, 8to. 

[The Reader, 1863, ii, 633,] R. I. C, 

ROBY, JOHN (1793-1860), author of 
< The Traditions of Lancashire/ son of Nehe- 
miah Roby and Mary AspuU, his wife, was 
born at Wigan, Lancashire, on 5 Jan. 1793. 
His father was for many years master of the 
grammar school at Haigh, near Wigan, and 
his eldest brother, twentynsevan years his 
senior, was William Roby [q. v.] John was 
educated chiefly at home, and in a desultory 
way. His natural tastes were for music, 
painting, poetry, and the drama. While yet 
a child he played the organ at the Coimtess 
of Huntingdon’s chapel at Wigan, and after- 
wards for fifteen years acted as organist at 
the independent chapel at Rochdale. Jerdan, 
who with other literary men found in him a 
generous benefactor, states that he had the 
best ear for music that he ever met. 

In 1819 he joined at Rochdale as managing 
partner the banking firm of Fenton, Eccles, 
Cunliffe, & Roby. For this position he 
hod, among other qualifications, that of a 
remarkably clear head for arithmetical cal- 
culations. He retired in 1817, through fail- 
ing health, and removed to Malvern, Roby 
was drowned in the wreck of the Orion, near 
Fortpatrick, Wigtonshire, on 18 June 1860, 
while on his way from Liverpool to Glasgow, 
and was buried at Providence Chapel, High 
Street, Rochdale. He married, in 1816, the 
youngest daughter of James Bealey of Her- 
rickena, near Blackburn, by whom he had 
nine children. She died on 3 Jan. 1848, and 
in the following year he married Elizabeth 
Ryland Bent, who survived. There is a por- 
trait of Roby in the '^chdale Free Library; 
another is engraved in the third edition of 
Qxe ‘Traditions,’ and a third in the ‘Remains.’ 

Roby’s first ocknowled^d publication was 
‘Sir Bertram, a Poem in Six Cantos/ Black- 
burn, 1816, but two anonymous parodies on 
Scott, ‘ Jokohy, a Burlesque on “Rokeby,”’ 
1812, and ‘ The Lay of the Poor Fiddler, a 
Parody on " The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” ’ 
1814, are ascribed tohimiSotesand Queries, 
2nd ser. vi, 267), The work by which he is 
best known, ' Traditions of Lancashire/ was 
issued at London in 1829, 2 vols. A second 
series followed in 1831, 2 vols. Later editions 
were issued in 1840, 1843, 1867, and subse- 
quently. The early editions were beautifully 
illustrated by E. Einden, after drawings by 
George Pickering [q. v.] Crofton Croker con- 
tributed one of the pieces, the ‘ Bargaist or 
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Boggart.’ Tbe tales are rather inflated and 
overwrought, but are valuable for the local 
traditions which they embody, though some 
of the narratives are mainly drawn ftom the 
author's fancy. Sir W. Scott had a good 
opinion of them, Roby also wrote: 1. ‘Lo- 
renzo, or a Tale of Redemption,’ Rochdale, 
1820 ; of this volume of heavy verse three edi- 
tions came out in tbe same year. 2. ‘ Tbe 
Bake of Mantua, a Tragedy,’ 1823. 8. ‘ Seven 
Weeks in Belgium, Switzerland, Piedmont, 
Lomhardy/&c., 1838,2 vols. 4, ‘Legendary 
and Poetical Remains/ including some of bis 
contributions to ‘ Blackwood ’ and ‘ Fraser, 
posthumously published in 1864, with a me- 
moir by bis widow. 

piemoir in Legendary and Poetical Hemains; 
Robertson's Old and New Rochdale, p. 218 ; 
Jerdan's Autobiogr. 1853, ii. 24; Fishvick’s Lan- 
cashire Library, 1875, p. 271 ; AUibone's Diet, 
of Authors ; Lancashire Funeral Certificates 
(Chetham 8oc,), p. 95, being correction of an 
error in the legend of Father Airowsmith; 
letters of His. Trestrail (Roby's iridow) in 
AtheuEeum, 14 Oct. 188‘2, and Manchester City 
News. 1 April 1898.] C. W. S. 

ROBY, WILLIAM (1766-1830), con- 
gregational divine, born at Haigh, near 
Wigan, on 28 March 1766, was eldest bro- 
ther of John Roby fq- v.] His parents be- 
longed to the established church. He was 
educated at the Wigan grammar school, of 
which bis father was master; he himself be- 
came classical master at tbe grammar school 
of Bretherton, Laucasbiie. He owed his 
change of religious conviction to the preach- 
ing of John JmiDSon (d. 1804) [q. v.] Having 
begun to preach in villages round Bretherton, 
Roby resigned his mastership to enter as a 
student in Lady Huntingdon’s college at Tre- 
vecca, Brecknockshire. There he only re- 
mained six weeks. After preaching at Wor- 
cester, Beading, and Ashby-de-lo-Zouch, he 
became Johnson’s assistant at St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Wigan, and on Johnson’s removal 
(1789) he became sole pastor, being ordained 
in London on 20 Sept. 1789. In 1795 he 
undertook the charge of the congregational 
church in Cannon Street, Manchester. He 
began with an attendance of one hundred and 
fifty, but raised a large congregation, and made 
his influence felt throughout the county. ‘ To 
no man, ’says HaUey, ‘morethantoMjr.Roby 
waBnonco^rmityrndebtedforitSTevivalond 
rapid growth in Lancashire.’ In Nightin- 
gale’s volumes his name constantly appears as 
a planter of new churches. On 27 June 1797 
he went to Scotland to conduct a mission in 
conjunction with James Alexander Heldane 
[q. V.] On 8 Dee. 1807 a new chapel was 
opened for him in Grosvenor Street, Mon- 
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Chester, ■where he laboured till his death, gathered at Brussels, and in November 1815 
He trained some fifteen students for the was summoned to Spa to_ paint a portrait of 
ministry at the cost of his friend Eobert thePrineeof Orange for his bride. Soon after 
Spear ; this effort led the -way to the pre- he came to London, and at once commenced 
sent Lancashire Independent College [ass a highly lucrative practice among the aristo- 
PfFPT.ES, Thom\s]. Iloby ■was a man of eraoy. Princess Charlotte, the Duchess of 
simpleandinformalmanners, of great earnest- York, the Duke of Cambridge, and the Duke 
ness but without polemical tone j his preach- of Devonshire sat to him ; andfor many years 
ing'was valued by evangelical churchmen, as he was a favourite court painter. He ex- 
well as by dissenters. He died on 11 Jan. hibited largely at the Royal Academy from 
1830, and was buried in his ohapel-yord. 1816 to 18J6. In 1834 he twice painted the 
His "widow, Sarah Roby, died in 1836. Tha Queen of Portugal, ond in 1839, when the 
Roby schools at Manchester were erected in czar of Russia visited England, he painted six 
1844 as a memorial of him. He published a miniatures of tho czarevitch for snuff-boxes 
number of =ermons (from 1798) and pamph- to be presented to the English noblemen 
lets, including: 1. ‘The Tendency of Soci- attached to the czar’s person. Though French 
nianism,’ 'Wigan, 1791, 8vo. 2. <A Defence bybirthandtreining,Eoohardwaathoroughly 
of Calvinism,’ &c., 1810, 12mo. 3. ‘Lectures English in his art, being mainly influenced by 
on . . . Revealed Religion,' &o., 1818, 8vo. the works of Reynolds and Lawrence ; in 
4.‘Anti-Swedenborgianism,’&c.,iranohe8ter, breadth of treatment and beauty of colour 
1819, 8vo (letters to John Clowes [q. v.D his miniatures are equal to those _ of the 
6. ‘Protestantism,’ &c., Manchester, 1821-2, best of his contemporaries, though his repu- 
8vo, two parts. 6. ‘ Missionary Portraits,’ tation has declined. In 1846 he retired to 
Manchester, 1826, 12mo. 7. A selection of Brussels, and in 1847 printed a catalogue of 
hymns (2nd edit., Wigan, 1799, 12mo). the collection of pictures by the old masters 
[Fonerdl Sermons by Ely and Glnnie, 1830: he hed formed in England. In 1852 

Memoir and Funeral Sermon by McCaU, 1888 ; hs exhibited three miniatures at the Paris 
RsUay’s Lancashire, 1889, ii. 450 sq.; Rightin- salon. He died at Brussels on 10 June 1872, 
gale’s Nonconformity in Lancasbue, 1892 iv. his end being hastened by the failure of a 
78sq., 1893 V. 121sq. ISSsq.] A. G. business house to which he had entrusted the 

ROCHARD, SIMON JACQUES (1788- bulk of his savings. By his first marriage, 
1872), miniature-painter, son of Bend which was not a happy on^ Rochard had one 
Rochard, by his "wife, Marie Madeleine Talon, daughter, who married an English officer ; at 
was bom in Paris on 28 Dec. 1788. He the age of eighty he took a second wife, 
showed precocious talent, and, when his Henrietta Filton, by whom he had one eon. 
mother was left a -widow with twelve FB.txgois THfioDOEB RooiiABr (d. 1868), 
children, became her chief simport by draw- younger brother of Simon Jacques, after 
ing portraits in crayons at five francs each, working for a time in Paris, followed his 
Rochard studied under Aubry and at the brother to London, where he became a 
Ecole des Beaux-A^s, having received his fashionable portrait-painter, practising both 
first lessons in miniature - painting from in miniature and watercolours. In the latter 
Mademoiselle Bounieu. At the age of medium he also painted many fancy figures 
twenty he painted a portrait of the Empress and subjects from the poets, and in 1836 was 
Josephine for the emperor. Being included elected a member of the New Watercolour 
in the militaiy levy ordered by Napoleon on Society. Rochard exhibited rewularly at the 
his return from Elba, he acoompanisd his re- Royal Academy from 1820 to 1866, and also 
giment to Belgium, but on crossing the fron- with the Society of British Artists. He died 
tier escaped to Brussels. There he was int^ at Netting HiU, London, in 1868. Afowof 
duced at court, and, after painting portraits his works have been engraved as book illus- 
of Baron Falk and others, was commissioned trations. 

bythe SpMisliininiEter, a fewdays before the [flazette des Beaux-Axts, Deoembor 1801 and 

battle ^ Waterloo, to execute a miniature January 1802; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Ot- 
of the Duke of Wellington for the king of tley’sDiet. of Artists; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 
Spam, Bemg unable to obtain a regular 1780-1893 , 0haTigaeri6*a Biot, dos Artiates de 
flitting, be made a watercolour sketch of the I'iScolejPran^aise; Year’s Art, 1888 ; Eoyiil Aca- 
duke while he was engaged with hie aides- demy CatalogueB.] ]?, M, O'B. 

de-camp, this was the prototype of the UOOHE, SlE BOYLE (1743-1807), Irish 
many miniatinesofAVellington that he after- politician, the scion of on ancient and re- 
wax^ painted. Bochard was also largely spectable family, said to be a junior hvanoh 
employed y the English officers and other of the ancient baronial house of Hoche, 
members of the cosmopolitan society then viscount Fermoy [see under RooiiB, Lavid]^ 
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■was born in 1743. Entering tba militarTr pro- 
fession at on earljr age, he served in the 
American war, distinguishing himself at the 
capture of the Moro fort at Havannah. Ea- 
tiiing from the army, he obtained an office in 
the Irish revenue department about 1776, and 
subsequently entered the Irish parliament as 
member for Tralee, in the place of J ames Agar, 
created Lord CUfden. He represented Gow- 
ran from 1777 to 1783, Portorlington from 
1783 to 1790, Tralee (a second time) from 
1790 to 1797, and Old Lemhlin from 1798 to 
the union with England, l^om the beginning 
of his parliamentary career he ranged himself 
on the side of government, and for nis services 
was granted a pension, appointed chamberlain 
to the viceregal court, and on SO Nov. 1782 
was created a baronet. For his office of cham- 
berlain he was, says "Wills (Irish Nation, 
iii. 200), who collected much curious in- 
formation about him, ‘eminently qualified 
by his handsome figure, graceful address, 
and ready wit, qualities which were set oft 
by a frank, open, and manly disposition . . . 
but it is not generally known that it was 
usual for mcnmers of the cabinet to write 
speeches for him, which he committed to 
memory, and, while mastering the substance, 
generally contrived to travesty into language 
and ornament with peculiar graces of his 
own.’ He gained his lasting roputation as 
an inveterate perpetrator of * bulla.' 

The chief service he rendered government 
was in connection with the volunteer con- 
vention of 1783. The question of admitting 
the Roman cathoEcs to the franchise was at 
the time being agitated, and found many 
warm supporters in the convention. The pro- 
posal was extremely obnoxious to the Insh 
government, and on the second day of the 
meeting (11 Nov.) Mr. Ogle, secretary of state, 
announced that the Homan catholics, in the 
person of Lord Kenmare, had relinquished 
the idea of making any claim further than 
the religious liberty they then enjoyed, and 
gave as his authority for this extraordinary 
statement Sir Boyle Roche, by whom it was 
confirmed. Ten days later Lord Kenmare, 
who happened not to be in Dublin at the time, 
wrote, denying that he had given the least 
authority to any person to make any such 
statement in his name ; but the disavowal 
came too late, for in the meanwhile the onti- 
pathoUc party in the convention had found 
time to organise themselves, and when the in- 
tended Reform Bill took shape, it was known 
that the admission of the Roman catholics to 
the franchise was not to form part of the 
scheme. On 14 Feb. 1784 Sir Boyle Roche 
explained in a public letter that, hearing that 
Frederick Augustus Herv6y[q. v.], bishop of 
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Derry, and his associates were bent on ex- 
tending the legislative privilege, ‘I thought 
a crisis was arrived in which Lord Kenmore 
and the heads of that body should step forth 
to disavow those wild projects, andtoprofesi 
their attachment to the lawful powers. Un- 
fortunately his lordship was at a great dis- 
tance, and most of my other noble friends 
were out of the way. I therefore resolved 
on a bold stroke, and authorised only by a 
knowledge of the sentiments of the persons 
in question,’ he took action. He naively 
added that while he regretted that his mes- 
sage had been disowned by Lord Eenmore, 
that was of le<a consequence, since his ma- 
noeuvre had succeeded to admiration. Speak- 
ing against Flood's Reform BUI, he quoted 
Jnniusas ‘a certain anonymous author called 
Janiua,’_and declared that it was wrong to do 
away with boroughs. ‘ For, sir,’ said he, ‘ it 
boroughshadbeenabolished, we never should 
have heard of the meat Lord Chatham’ (Par/. 
Xtegister, iii. 54). He spoke strongly in opposi- 
tion to the catholic petition in February 
1792, and amused the house by his witty if 
somewhat scurrilous comments on the signa- 
tures to it (U), xii. 185-6). He fought hard 
for the union. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, 'may 
tither, and tither, and tither, and may think 
it a bad measure ; but their heads at present 
are hot, and wUl so remain till they grow 
cool again, and so they can’t decide right 
now, hut when the day of judgment comes 
then honourable gentlemen will be satisfied 
with this most exceUent union ’ (Babhingion’, 
Personal Sketches, i. 117). For himself, he 
declared that his love for England and Ire- 
land was so great, ‘ he would have the two 
sisters embrace like one brother' (cf. Par/. 
Begister, xi, 394). Many other good stories 
are related of bun ; but it may be doubted 
whether he was really the author of all the 
extraordinary ' bulls’ attributed to him. The 
above, however, rest on good authority. Sir 
Boyle Roche died at bis house in Eccle 
Street, Dublin, on 6 June 1807. He married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Frankland of Great Thirkleby Hall, York- 
shire, by whom he had no issue, and with 
whom he lived a life of uninterrupted hap- 
piness, In his public capacity, os master of 
the ceremonies at the Irish viceregal court, 
he was beloved and admired for his polite- 
ness and urbanity, and in private life there 
was no more honourable gentleman. 

[Gent. Mag. 1807, i. 506 ; Hist, of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Volunteer Delegates, pp, 42 
seq. ; Grattan's Liih of Henry Grattan, iii 116 
seq. ; Plowden's Hist. Review, ii, 834 ; Wills's 
Irish Nation, iii. 200 ; M'DougaU’s Sketches of 
Irish Political Character, London, 1796, pp,174- 
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175; IrisliParliiimpntary Register, passim; Far- 
rar's Hist, of Limerick, pp. 133, 352 ; Barring- 
ton’s Personal Sketches, i. 115-18, Barbehaill’s 
Members of Pari, for Kilkenny ; Cal. Charle- 
mont MSS. ii. 265 ; Notes and Qnaries, 4tli ser. 
ii. I. passim, li. 203; Fitzpatrick's Secret St r- 
vice, 233 seq. ; Fronde’s English in Ireland, ed. 
1881, ii. 832, 418, 434, iii. 60 ; Lecky’s Hist, of 
England, ri. 367 ; Addit. MSS. (B. M.) 33090 ff. 
253, 259, 204, 33107 ff. 161, 246.] R. D. 

ROCHE, DATID, yiscovin Febuot 
(1573 P-1635), born about 1673, traa the 
son and heir of Maurice, viscount Permoy, 
described by Carew (MAcCtBTiir, Life of 
Florence MacCarthtf, p. 337) as ‘ a brain 
sick foole,' but by the ‘Four Masters’ 
(S.a. 1600) as ‘a mild ard comely mp, 
learned in the Latin, Irish, and lEnglish 
languages.’ David succeeded to the title on 
his father's death in June 1600. Ilia mother 
■was Eleanor, daughter of Maurice Fitzjohn 
Ktzgerald, brother of Jumes,fourteenth earl 
of Desmond, and sister of James Fitzmaurice 
Fitzgerald [q.v.l, ‘the arch traitor.’ During 
the rebellion of Hugh O'Neill, second earl of 
Tvrone fq. v.], Rocha signalised himself by 
hfs loyalty, and in conse^ence his property 
of Cnstleto'wn Roche suffered greatly from 
the rebels. "When the mayor of Cork refused 
to proclaim James I, Roche, though a zealous 
Roman catholic, took that duty on himself. 
His services did not pass unre-warded. 
On 20 Dec. 1606 he petitioned the privy 
council, in consequence of his losses during 
the rebellion, to accept a surrender of his 
lands, and to make him a regrant of the 
same at the former rents and services (Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, James I, i. 376). Sub- 
sequently he went to England, and return- 
ing to Ireland in the summer of 1608, the 
lord deputy was authorised 'for his encou- 
ragement and comfort’ to assign him ‘ a hand 
of 160 foot soldiers under his command,’ ' and 
because he is one who has reason to doubt 
that for doing the king service he has raised 
to himself many adversaries, to give him 
effectual aid and encouragement on all occa- 
sions’ (ib, ii. 553). He was accepted as one 
of Florence MacCarthy’s sureties, and sat 
in the parliament which assembled at Dublin 
in May 1613. He supported the action of 
the recusant lords, and signed the petition 
protesting against the new boroughs recently 
created, the_ course pursued by the sherififa 
at the elections, and the place of holding 
parliament (ib. iv. 343). ^ behaviour on 
this occulon was condoned, and on 8 July 
1614 Chichester was authorised to grant him 
lands to the annual value of 507. (z6.iv.487). 
He died in the odour of loyalty at Castle- 
town Roche on 22 March 1036, and was 


buried on 12 April at the Abbey, Bridgetown. 
Roche married Joan, daughter of James 
FitzRichord Barry, viscount Buttevant, and 
was succeeded by his son 
MATiMcn Roche, Visootjnt FEKiaor 
(1695 P-1660?), at that time about fort^ 
years of age. Already during his fathers 
lifetime Maurice had incurred the suspicion 
of government as ‘ a popular man among the 
apists of Munster, and one of whom some 
oubts were conceived of his aptness to he 
incited into any tumultuous action’ (z6. v. 
634), and had in consequence been for some 
time in 1624 incarcerated in Dublin Castle. 
Re took his seat by proxy in the House of 
Lords on 26 Oct. 1640, t)ut was an active 
insurgent in the rebellion, for which he was 
outlawed on 23 Oct. 1648. He was excepted 
ftova. pardon by act of parliament on 12 Aug. 
1652, and his vast estates in co. Oork seques- 
trated. Eventually he succeeded in obtain- 
ing an order from the commissioners at 
Loughrea for 2,600 acres of miserable land 
in the Owles in Oonuaught, formerly be- 
longing to the O’Malleys, but of these he 
seems never to have got possession. Ho diod 
about 1660. A certain ‘ Lord Roche,' who 
had a pension from government of 1007. 
a year in 1687, and who is said to have been 
killed fighting for James II, at the battle of 
Aughrim, on 12 July 1691, was probably 
a younger brother or a nephew. Maurico 
Roche married, about 1026, Catherine [or 
Ellen], daughter of John Power, ■ she, after 
gallantly defending Castletown Roche in 
1649 against the rorces of the parliament, 
was condemned, on the e-vidonce of a strumpet 
(Phehuergasi, Crmawellian Settlement, p. 
184), for shooting a man unknown v/ith a 
pistol, and subsequently hanged. She left 
four daughters utterly unprovided for. The 
manor of Castlotown Roche and lands at- 
tached passed into the possession of Roger 
Boyle, first earl Orrery [q. v.] The title is pre- 
sumed to have become extinct in 1733, though 
it is said (Babhihgtoh, Personal Sketches, i, 
116) that Sir Boyle Roche [q. v.] possessed a 
claim to it, which, however, he never pursued. 

[Complete Peerage of England, &e. by Q-. E. O. 
(Fermoy) ; Burke’s Extinct Peerage ; Cal. State 
Papers, Ireland, James I ; Prendergast’s Crom- 
■vrelliBn Settlement, pp, 188-4 , and authorities 
quoted.] R. D. 

ROCHE, EUGENIUS (1786-1829), 
murnalibt, was born on 23 Feb. 1786 in 
Paris. His father, a distant relative of Ed- 
mund Burke Roche, first boron Fermoy. was 
professor of modem languages in L’feole 
Militaire, Paris, and survived his son. Euge- 
nius was educated by his father In Paris, and 
at the age of eighteen came to London, whore 
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be commenced 'writingfor the press. In 1807 
he started a periodic^ called ‘ Literarj Ile- 
creations,’ 'which was not financially success- 
ful. But in it Byron, Allan Cunningham, 
and other poets of note made their first ap- 
pearance in print. In 1808 Roche began the 
publication of 'The Bramatic Appellant,’ a 
quarterly journal, whose object was to print 
in each number three of the rejected plays 
of the period. In it will be found two of 
Roche’s own contributions to the drama, 
'‘William Tell’ and ‘The Invasion.' The 
former was being rehearsed when Drury Lane 
Theatre was destroyed by fire on 24 Feb. 
1809. The ‘ Dramatic Amellant ’ was not 
& conspicuous success, and in 1809 Roche 
became parliamentary reporter of the ‘ Day,’ 
an advanced liberal newspaper, of which he 
was appointed editor about 1810. Its name 
was afterwards changed to the ‘ New Times ' 
and then to the ' Morning Journal.’ While 
editing it he was imprisoned for a year for an 
attach on the government in reference to the 
case of Sir Francis Burdett [q. v.] On his 
release he became editor of the ‘National 
Register,’ a weekly paper. In August 1813 
he accepted an engagement on the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ becoming one of its editors shortly 
afterwards. He was also associated with the 
‘ Courier,’ for a time an influential organ of 
liberal opinion. He was recognised as one 
of the ablest journalists of his d^. He died 
on 9 Nov. 1829 in Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 
A large sum was subscribed for his second 
wife and family, and his poems were collected 
and published, with a memoir and portrait, 
for their benefit, with a very distinguished 
list of Buhscribers, under the title of ‘ London 
in a Thousand Years,' in 1830. 

[Oent. Hag. 1839, ii. 640 ; Memoir prefixed 
to London in a Thousand Years ; Byron's Life 
and Correspondence, ed. Hooce; Fox-Bonme’s 
History of English Journoliiim; Grant's News- 
paper Press.] D. J. O'D. 

ROCHE, JAMES (1770-1863), styled by 
Father Front ‘the Roscoe of Cork,’ was 
the son of Stephen Roche, and a descen- 
dant of John Roche of Castle Roche, a 
delegate at the federation of Kilkenny in 
1641. His mother, Sarah, was daughter of 
John O’Brien of Moyvanine and Clounties, 
Limerick. Born at Cork, SO Dec, 1770, 
he was sent at fifteen years of age to the 
college of Saintes, near Angouldme, where 
he spent two years. After a short visit 
home he returned to France and beoame 
partner with his brother George, a wine 
merchant at Bordeaux. There he made 
the acquaintance of Yergniaud and GuiUo- 
tin. He shared in the enthusiasm for the 
revolution, and paid frequent visits to Paris, 


associating with the leading Gironilins. 
While in Paris in 1793 he was arrested under 
the decree for the detention of British sub- 
jects, and spent six months in prison. He 
believed himself to have been in imminent 
danger of inclusion in the monster Luxem- 
bourg batch of victims, and attributed his 
escape to Bnme, afterwards one of Napo- 
leons marshals. On his release he returned 
to the south of France, endeavouring to 
recover his confiscated property. In 1797 
he quitted France, living alternately at Lon- 
don and Cork. In 18U0, with his brother 
Stephen, he established a bank at Cork, 
which flourished until the monetaiy crisis 
of 1819,whenit suspended payment. Roche’s 
vsluahle library was sold in London, the 
creditors having invited him to select and 
retain the hooks that he most prized. He 
spent the next seven years in London as com- 
mercial and parliamentary agent for the 
counties of Cork, Youghal, and Limerick. 
Retiring from business with a competency, 
he resided from 1829 to 1832 La Pans. The 
remainder of his life was passed at Cork as 
local director of the National Bank of Ire- 
land, a post which allowed him leisure for 
the indulgence of his literary tastes. He 
was well read in the ancient and the prin- 
cipal modem languages, and his historical 
knowledge enabled him to assist inquirers on 
obscure aud debatable points^ and to detect 
and expose errors. He contributed largely, 
mostly under his initials, to the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ ‘Notes and Queries,’ the ‘Dublin 
Review,’ and the ‘ Cork Magazine.' In 1861, 
under the title of ‘ Critical ond Miscellaneous 
Essays, by an Octogenarian,’ he reprinted 
for private circulation about forty of these 
articles. He also took an active part in lite- 
rary, philanthropic, and mercantile move- 
ments in Cork. He died there, 1 April 1668, 
leaving two daughters by his wife Anne, 
daughter of John Moylan of Cork. 

[Gent. Hng. June and July 1863 ; Athenaeum, 
6 April 1868; Notes and Queries, 16 April 
1853; Dublin Beriew, September 1861 and 
Aprfi I 88 O .3 J. G. A 

ROCHE, 3HOHAEL he ia (jf. 1710- 
1731), French protestant refugee and author, 
was threatened while young with perse- 
cution in France — ^probably on the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes. He was in 
'continual fear,’ for a whole year, of bduug 
imprisoned, and forced ‘ to amure the Pro- 
testant religion.’ He escaped to England 
with great difficulty. Unlike the great ma- 
jority of his fellow refugees, he became almost 
immediately a member of the church of 
England. 
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Dela Roche had been astadent of literature 
from youth, and when he settled in London 
obtained employment from the booksellers, 
mainly devoting himself to literary criticism. 
Imitating some similar ventures that had 
been made in Holland, he commenced in 
1710 to issue in folio a periodical which he 
entitled ‘ Memoirs of Literature.’ After- 
wards, ‘ for the convenience of readers,’ he 
continued it in quarto, but it was brought 
to on end in September 1714, when, he says, 
' Mr. Roberts, his printer,’ advised him ‘ to 
leave off writing these papers two months 
earlierthauhedesigned.’ The 'Memoirs'were 
begun again in January 1717, and continued 
till at least April 1717. De la E.oohe, accord- 
ing to his own account, was a friend of Bayle, 
and doubtless paid frequent visits to Holland. 
Early in 1717 he arranged to edit a -new 
periodical, * Bibliotheque Angloiae, ou His- 
toire litt£raire de la Grande Bretagne,’ which 
was written in French and published at 
Amsterdam. De la Rocha apolo^sed for the 
inelepancies cf his French stvle. He was 
still living for the most part in London. The 
fifth volume of the ‘ Bibhotheque Angloiae,' 
dated 1718, was tba last edited by De la 
Roche. The publisher transferred the editor- 
ship in that year to De la Ohapelle, giving as 
a pretext that De la Roche’s foreign readers 
accused him of anti-Calvinism, hostility to 
the Reformation, and a too great partiality 
to Anglicanism (see Avertiaaement, dated 
January 1720, to vol. i. of Mimoires Litif- 
rairea). Shortly afterwards De la Roehe 
began to edit yet another periodical, the 
‘ M§moires LittSraires,’ which was publiehed 
at The Sa^e at intervals till 1724. In 1726 
he started ‘New Memoirs of Literature,' 
which ran till December 1727, and finally, 
in 1730, ‘ A Literary Journal, or a continua- 
tion of the Memoirs of Literature,’ which 
came to an end in 1731. 

These various publications appeared at 
monthly or quarterly intervals. The prices 
for those published in England variedfrom 
Is. to 6d. for each part, but they apparently 
brought little profit to the editor. They 
were the prototypes of literary magazines and 
reviews. 

[See Avertissement to Mimoires Littdrairea, 
and vol. iii. of a Litewiry Journal, dated 1 731 , 
Agnews Protestant Exiles from France, ii. 160- 
la4,andiii, 16S; Smiles's Eugnenots ; Nichols's 
Lit. Anecd. iii. 507, iv. 94, ix. 885.] P, T. M. 

BOOHE, PHILIP (d. 1798), Irish rebel, 
a Roman catholic priest attached to the 
parish of Poulpearsay, co. Wexford, and 
formerly of Gorey, appears to have joined 
the rebels encamped at the foot of Oorrigrua 
Hill, under the command of Father John 


Mniphy (1763 P-1798) [q. v,], shortly before 
the battle of Tubherneermg, on 4 June 1798 
fTATiOB, Hut.oftheBebellwn ,'^.’!^ ; Byhitb, 
Memoirs, i. 86). It was mainly in conse- 
quence of information fumished to him that 
file rebels were enabled to anticijiate and so 
to frustrate the attack of hWOT-general 
Loftus and Colonel Walpole. His priestly 
character and personal bravery at Tuhber- 
neering won him great reputation with the 
insurgents, and wmen Beauchamp Bagenal 
Harvey [q. v.] was three or four days later 
deposed from Jhis command, in consequence 
of bis repugnance at such atrocities as the 
massacre at Scullabogue, Roche was elected 
commander of the rebels encamped at 
Slyeeve-Keelter, near New Eosa._ After 
several unsuccessful attempts to intercept 
the navigation of the river, Eoolie moved 
his camp to Lacken Hill, where lieremaiiied 
for some days unmolested and almost in- 
active; but It was noted to his credit that 
during that time no such atrocities as were 
only too common among the rebels at Vine- 
^ Hill were permitted by him (QoBUOir, 
Mebellim, App, p. 66), On 10 June he was 
surprised, and compelled to retreat from 
Lacken Hill to Three Rocits, near Wex- 
ford (of. Olonbt, Narrative, pp. 64-00). On 
the following day he intercepted a detach- 
ment under Sir John Moore, vmo was moving 
up to join in the attack on Vinegar Hill, at 
a place called Goffshiidge, or Foulkos Mill, 
near the church of Horetown. He is said to 
have displayed great military slnll in the 
disposition of his forces, but after a fierce 
engagement, which lasted four hours, was 
compelled to fall back on Three Bocks, effnet- 
ing the retreat in good order (Brjiina, Ufa- 
moire, i. 167-8). After the battle of Vinegar 
Hill end the surrender of Wexford, Roche, 
seeing that further resistance was hopeless, 
determined to capitulate, and with this ob- 
ject went alone and unarmed to WexforL 
On entering the town he was seized, dreggod 
from his horse, and so kicked and buffeted 
that he ie said to have been scarcely recog- 
nisable (^. i, 204-6; Hat, InaurreatUm, p. 
246). He was tried by court-martial, and 
banged off Wexford bridge on 26 June 1708, 
along with Matthew ]Ieugh[q.T.] and seven 
others, and his body thrown into the river 
(TATiok, Hut.p, ISl), Aocordinglo Gordon, 
who knew him personally, he was ‘ a man of 
large stature and boisterous manners, not ill 
adapted to direct by mffuence the disorderly 
hands among whom he acted , . Wt for a 

charge of cruelty against him I can find no 
foundation.^ On the contrary, I have heard, 
from^ indubitable authority, many instances 
of his active humanity . , . his behaviour in 
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the rebellion has conyinced me that be pos- 
Bessed a humane and generous heart, with 
an uncommon share of personal courage’ 
(R^elUon, pp. 148, 399). He displayed con- 
siderable military ability, and was probably 
the most formidable of aU the rebel leaders, 

[James Gordon’s Hist, of tlie Hebellion in Ire- 
land, pp. 137, 148, 166-9, 176, 188, 219, 399; 
Uliles Byrne’s Memoirs, i. 86, 167, 204-3 ; !Ed. 
Hay’s Insurrection of Wexford, pp. 183, 201, 206, 
245, 2.51 ; Miisgrave's Bebellions in Ireland, i. 
464, 633, 686, ii. 43 ; Cloney's Personal liarra- 
tira, pp. 64-6, 81 ; Taylor's Hist, of the Ea- 
bellion in Wexford, pp. 73, 131 ; Harrativa of 
the Sufferings and Hscapa of Charles Jackson, 
pp. 69, 70 ; Plowden's Hist. Eeriew, ii. 786, 
762, 767 1 Lrcky’s Hist, of England, viii. 136, 
138, 164 ; Proude's English in Ireland.] 

E. D. 

E,OOHE,Mhs.EEGHNAMAHIA( 1764P- 
1846),noTdist, bom about 1764 in the south 
of Ircdand, -was daughter of parents named 
Dalton. In 1793 appeared her first norel, 
' The Vicar of Lanadowna,’ by Begins Maria 
Dalton, and it was at once followed by ‘The 
Maid of the Hamlet,’ in 2 vols. She soon 
afterwords married a gentleman named 
Boche. In 1798 she sprang into fame on 
the pxiblication of her ‘Cmldren of the 
Abbey’ (4 toIs.), a storjr abounding in senti- 
mentality, and almost mailing in praularity 
Mrs. Badcliffe’s ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho,' 
which was published in 1797. Mauy editions 
of it were colled for, and until her death 
she industriously worked at a similar style 
of fiction. She died, aged 81, at her resi- 
dence on the Mall, Waterford, 17 Moy 1845. 

Her works are: 1. ‘The Vicar of Lans- 
downe,’ 2nd ed., 2 -vole,, London, 1793. 
2. ‘ The Mlaid of the Hamlet,’ 12mo, 3 toIs., 
1798. 8. ‘The Children of the Abbey,’ 4 
Tols. 1798 (numerous other editions). 
4. * Clermont,’ 12mo, 4 toIs. London, 1798. 
6. ‘ The Nocturnal Visit,’ 4 vols. 12mo, 1800 
(a French version appeared in 1801 in 6 vols.) 
6. ‘ The Discarded Son, or the Haunt of the 
Panditti,' 6 vols. 12mo, 1807. 7. ‘The 

Houses of Osma and Almeria, or the Convent 
of St. Hdefonso,’ Svols. 12mo, London, 1810. 
8. ‘ The Monastery of St. Colomha,’ 6 -vols. 
12mo, 1812. 9. ‘ Trecothiek Bower,’ 3 vols. 
12mo, 1818. 10. ‘London Tales’ (anony- 
mously), 2 vols., 1814, 11. ‘ The Munster 
Cottage Boy,’ 4 vols. 1819. 12, ‘The Bridal 
of Duaamore’ and ‘Lost and Won,’ two 
tales, 8 vols. 12mo, London, 1823. IS. ‘ The 
Castle Chapel,’ 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1826. 
(a French version appeared the some year) 

14. ‘Contrast,’ 8 vols., London, 1828. 

15. ‘The Nun’s Picture,’ 8 vols. 12mo, 1834. 
).6. The Tradition of the Castle, or Scenes 


in the Emerald Isle,’ 4 vols. 12mo, London, 
1824. 

[Gent. Mag, 1846, ii. 86 (reprinting the 
Literary Gazette) ; Notes and Queries, SUi aer. 
iz. 609, X, 36, 119; Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. 
Lit. vol. iii. ; Brit, Hus. Cat. ; Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816.] D. J. O'D, 

BOCHE, E,0B£BT(1576-1629), poetaster, 
horn about 1676, a native of Somerset of 
lowly origin, was admitted of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, in November 1694, being then aged 
18, and graduated B.A. 9 June 1599. He 
was presented to the vicarage of Hilton in 
Dorset in 1617, and held the benefice until 
his death on 12 May 1020. A Latin inscrip- 
tion in the aisle of Hilton church marks the 
common grave of Boche and a successor 
in the vicariate, John Antram ; on English 
quatrain is appended, Eoche’s son Bobert 
graduated B.A.&om Magdalen HaU, 23 Jan. 
1630, and became vicar of East CameL 

Boche was author of ‘ Eustathia, or the 
Constoncie of Susanna, containing the 
Preservation of the Godly, Subversion of the 
Wicked, ftecepts for the Aged, Instruotions 
for Vouth, Pleasure with Profitte . , . Domi- 
Ttus mea rupes. Printed at Oxford by 
Joseph Barnes, and are to be sold in Paules 
Churchyard at the Sign of the Bible,’ 1699, 
b.l. Svo. It contains aeventy-foiur pages or 
didactic doggerel, of which a long specimen 
is given in Dr. Bliss’s edition of W^ood’s 
‘Amence,’ on the ground of its extreme 
rori^. The only copy known is in the 
Bodmian; it once belonged to Bobert Burton. 

[XTuiv, Beg. Oxf. Hist. See. li. 206, iii. 215 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Ozon. ; Wood’s Athens, ed. 
Bliss,!. 682; Bibl. BodleUua, 1843; Haelitt’s 
Handbook, p. 616; Hutchins’s Dorset, iv. 367, 
369; Huut^s Chorus Vatuiu (Add, MS. 2J491, 
f, 194); Madsn’s Early Oxford Press, p. 47.] 

T.S. 

BOGHEAD, JOHN THOMAS (1814- 
1878), architect, son of John Boohead, char- 
tered accountant, was born in Edinburgh on 
28 Marc^ 1814. He was educated in George 
Heriot’e hospital, and at the age of sixteen 
entered the office of David Bryce, architect. 
AJter seven gears’ apprenticeship there he 
became principal draughtsman in Herat & 
Mofktt’s office, Doncaster, where he re- 
mained for two years. In 1840, among 160 
competitors, he gained the first premium 
for a proposed Boman catholic cathedral in 
Belfast. In 1841 he started as an architect 
in Glasgow, where he resided till 1870, He 
soon became recognised as an architect of 
great ability and oii^nality. He was a sldlv 
ful draughtsman, and his designs, to their 
most minute details, were done by his own 
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Land. After the 'disruption' he designed 
manyiree churches in Scotland. His hncw- 
ledge of Gothic art is well displayed in the 
Fane church and St. John's Free Church, 
both in Glasgow, the parish churches of 
lienfrew and Aberfoyle, and St. Mary’s Free 
Church, Edinburgh. His able treatment of 
Italian and classic architecture was shown 
in the Bank of Scotland, John Street United 
Presbyterian Church, the Unitarian Chapel 
and ms design for building the Univer- 
sity — all in Glasgow. In 18.57 he won a 
SOOf. prize in the competition for designs for 
the war office in London, and in two keen 
competitions his designs for the AVallace 
monument, Stirling, were successful. Boc- 
head was the architect of Queen Margaret 
College, Glasgow^ and he designed many 
private mansions in Scotland, including Mi- 
nard Castle, Knock Castle, "West Shandon, 
Blair Vaddoch, and SUlerbut Hall. In 1870, 
owing to impaired health, he retired to Edin- 
burgh, where he died suddenly on 7 April 
1878. He was survived by his widow (Catne- 
rine Colder, whom he married in 1843), a 
son, and four daughters. 

[&otsinan, 10 April 1878, and Builder, 20 April 
1878) IKct. of Arehiteetoro, vii. o4; informa- 
tion supplied by the family.] G. S-n. 


KOOHES, PETEK nns (d. 1288), bishop 
of Winchester. [See Petek.] 

BOOHESTEB, Eakib oe. [Sea Win- 
hot, Henbt, first earl, 1612P-ie68j TVn- 
MOT, JoHH, second earl, 1647-1680 ; Hide, 
Lauklec'e, first earl of the Hyde familv. 
1641-1711’] 

BOCBDESTEB, Coostess oe (d. 17255. 
[See Htbe, Jaite.] 

BOOHESTBB, Viscotnri. [See Caiib. 
Bobebi, d, 1646, ailerwards Earl of So- 

UERSET.] 

, SIE BOBEBT (1494 P- 

1667)j comptroller of the household to Queen 
Mary, bom about 1494, was eldest of the 
^ee sons of John Bochester, by his wife 
GnsseU, daughter and coheir of Walter 
J’'“*“^fBobbingwortb, Essex. Hisgrand- 
father, Bobert Homester, was yeoman of the 
pantjy to Henry ^TII, and bailiff of the mo- 
nor of Syleham, Suffolk, and outlived his son 
John, who died on 16 Jan. 1607-8, (Morant 
enroneously states that Hohert died in 1606- 

of. Zetten atid Papers of Beni-y VTTT -rol’ 
through his giand-l 
tether, Bochester became known at court 
md was attached to the Princess Mbit’s 
household. In 1547 fie - 5^05 managing her 
finances, and before 1661 was appoSited 


comptroller of her household. On 22 March 
of that year he was examined by the council 
as to the number of Mary’s chaplains. On 
14 Aug. he was again summoned before the 
council, and ordered, in spite of his protests, 
not merely to carry the council’s directions to 
the princess, but personally to take measures 
that no one should say or hear moss in her 
household. Bochester returned to Copped 
HaU, but could not bring himself to carry 
out these commands, and on the 2Srd again 
appeared before the council. He bluntly re- 
fused to carry any more such messages to 
his mistress, professing his readiness to go 
to prison instead. Finally Kioh, Wingfiolcl, 
and Petre had to undertake the mission. 
Bochester was sent to the Fleet on 24 Aug., 
and to the Tower a week later. On 18 March 
1652 he was allowed ‘for his weakness of 
body’ to retire to his country house, and on 
14 April, on Mary’s request, was permitted 
to resume his functions as comptroller. 

Eoehcster’sfldelity was rewarded on Mary’s 
accession. He was made comptroller of the 
royal household, created a knight of the Bath 
at the queen’s coronation, and sworn of the 
privy council. On 26 Sept. 1668 ho was 
returned to parliament ns knight of the shire 
for Essex, being re-elected for the same con- 
stituency on IS March 1663-4, 28 Oct. 1664, 
and 24 Sept. 1666. He became one of Mory's 
most intimate and trusted counsellors. On 
28 J an. 166 4 he was sent to Wyatt to inquire 
into his intentions. In the same year he was 
made chancellor of the duohy of Lancaster, 
^ced on a commission to examine Sir 
Thomas Gli'esbam’s accounts, and suggested 
as one of the six advisers to whom the active 
work of the privy council was to bo entrusted, 
while the other members were to be employed, 
m the provinces. This scheme catno to 
nothing, but Boobestor remained one of the 
inner ring of counoillors who rarely missed 
a meeting, and had most weight in the 
council a decisions. He was one of the com- 
missioners who drewup the treaty of marriago 
betwMR Mary and Philip, and in 1666 was 

T5lnf>0rl ATI Amn Jl - 1 v.* . 


[oopeTj and to consider the restoration of 
the monasteries and the church property 
vested in the crown. La the same year he 
was one of Gardiner’s executors, and was 

(1609P-1666) [q. y.] He was nevertheless a 
staunch faend of the Princess Elizabeth and 
Edward Oourtenay, earl of Devonshire [q.v 1 
whose union he is said to have advoeoted 
and It was in some degree due to his in- 
fluence with Mary that the prinooaa's life 
was spared. ^ 

In 1660 Rochester was one of the select 
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committee appointed b 7 Philip to look after 
Ilia affairs during his absence ; he 'was also 
placed on a commission to inquire into the 
plots against the queen. In September there 
was some popular discontent because the 
loan was ordered to be poid through his 
hands, ' the people being of the opinion that 
this was done in order that the crown might 
less scrupulously avail itself of the money 
through the hands of so very confidential a 
minister and creature of her majesty, than 
through those of the treasurer’ {Cal. State 
Papers, Venetian, vi. 688). On 23 April 
1667 Bochester was elected K.G., hut was 
ne'ver formally installed at 'Windsor. On 
4 Maybe was placed on a commission to 
take the surrender of indentures, patents, 
&c., andgrant renewal of them for adequate 
fines. Sb died, unmarried, on 28 Nov. fol- 
lowing, and was hurled at the Charterhouse 
at Sheen on 4 Dec. Ha was succeeded as 
chancellor of the duc hy of Lancaster hr his 
nephew. Sir Edward W aldegrave [q. v.j, son 
of Edward Waldegrave (d. 1543) and Ho- 
chester’s sister Lora. The sutoanee of 
Bochester’s will is printed in Collins’s ‘ Peer- 
age,’ iv. 424-6. 

[Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Veaetian, and 
Poreign Ser. ; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. 
Dssent; Official Betum of Members of Pari. i. 
382. 886, 389, 893 ; Ducatiu Xancastrise, Becord 
ed. li. 178; 'Visitations of Essex, 1688 and 1012 
(1^1. Soe.) ; Moract'e Easez, ii. 137, 391 ; Xdt. 
Bemainsof Ed-woidYlfBoxbucghe Club) ; Trans. 
Boyal Sist. Soo. iii. 310, 311 ; Ashmole’s Order 
of the Carter, p. 716 ; Metcalfe's Book of 
Knights ; Strjpe's Ecol. Mem. passim ; Eoxe’s 
Actes and Monuments ; Buinets Hist, of fie- 
formation, ed. Pocock ; Dixon’s Hist, of Churoh 
of England; Cbcsiec's John Bogers, pp. 173, 
204, 308 ; Strickland's Lives of the Queens of 
England ; Tytlor’s England under Ed-ward VI 
and Mary; Eioude's and Lingacd's Histories of 
England.] A. E. P. 

BOOHESTEB,, SOLOMON pb (d. 1294), 
judge, was a natm of Bochestar, whence he 
took Ids name. His brother Gilbert held the 
living of Tong in Kent. Solomon took 
orders, and was apparently employed by 
Henry III in a legu capacity. In 1274 he 
was appointed justice in eyre for Middlesex, 
and in the following year for Woroester- 
ehire. BVom this time forward he was con- 
itantly employed in this capacity, and 
among the counties included in his circuits 
were Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Berkshire, Ox- 
fordshire, and Oornwall. He was frequently 
placed on commissions of oyer and terminer, 
and for other business, such as taking ^uo 
warranto pleas, and inquiring into the con- 
cealment of goods forfeited by the Jews. In 
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1276 he was present at council ivhen the 
king gave judgment ogainst Gilbert de Clara, 
earl of Gloucester, and he was also sum- 
moned to councils held in November 1283 
and October 1388. In the following year 
he was, like all the other judges except two, 
dismissed for maladministration of justice 
and corruption. He was probabl^r one of 
the worst offenders, as he was fined four 
thousand marks, a sum much larger than 
that extorted from several of the other 
judges (OxBKEDES, p. 276). On 4 Jan. 1290 
his name appears on a commission of oyer 
and terminer, but he does not appear to have 
had any furtW employment. In the parlia- 
ment of 1290, as a consequence of Boches- 
ter's fall, numerous complaints were preferred 
against his conduct as a judge, one of them 
hmngfrom the abbey of Abingaon,ffom which, 
he had extorted a considerable sum of money 
to give to his brother Gilbert. 

Bochester now aimed at ecclesiastical 
preferment. Ha already held the prebend 
of Chamberlain Wood in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and on the death of Thomas Inglethoip, 
bishop of Bocbester, in May 1291, he made 
fruitless efforts to induce the monks to 
elect Mm to that see. Their refusal deeply 
offended him, and in a suit between the 
monks and the bishop of Bocbester in 1204 
Solomon persuaded the judges in eyre at 
Canterbury to give a decision adverse to 
the monks. According to Matthew of 'West- 
minster, the monks were avenged by the 
sadden death of their chief enemies, and the 
judges in terror sought their pardon, alleg- 
ing that they had been ‘ wickedly deceived 
by the wisdom of Solomon.’ Solomon him- 
self was one of the victims; on 14 Aug. 
1294 one Giwnand or Wynand, parson of 
Snodland in Kent, entered Solomon’s house, 
ate with him, and put poison into his food 
and drink, so that he died fifteen days after- 
wards (Placit. Adbreoiatto, p. 290). Accord- 
ing to Matthew of 'Westminster, Guynand 
oiriy made Solomon drunk. He 'was charged 
with the murder, but pleaded his orders, and 
was saocessfuUy claimed as a clerk by the 
bishop of Bocbester. Pinally be purged Mm- 
self at Greenwich, and was liberated. Solo- 
mon de Bocbester had a house at Snodland, 
and another in Bocbester, which in 1284 he 
was licensed to extend to the city walls and 
even to buUd on them. 

[Matthow of Westminster, iii. 82-8, Beg. 
l^istol. Johanuis Peekham, iii. 1009, 1041, 
Cartul. de Bameseia, ii. 292, Bartholomew Cot- 
ton'e Sat. Asglicana, pp. 166, 178, Anoolea de 
PunEtaplia, de Oseneia, de Wigomia, and John 
de Oxeuedea (all in Bolls Ser.) ; Plaeita de Quo 
Warranto, passim, Cal. Hot. Pat. p. 62 6,Placi- 
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tojtttt Abtrev. p. 290 (£ecoid ed.) ; Pari. Writs 
and Bolls of Pari, passim; CaL of Patent Bolls, 
Edir.l.ed. 1893-5, Tols. i. and ii.; Dugdalas 
Orig. Jurid. and Chronica Series; Le Neves 
Fasti, ed. Saiiy, ii. 375 ; Arcbteol. Cantiana, r. 
25; Foss's Lives of the Judges.] A. F. P. 

BOCHPOED, Babes or. [See Zvils- 
siBis, WnxiAM Henbt, first earl, 1645- 
1709; ZTJiusiEnf.WiELiAJiHBKBT, fourth 
eorl, 1717-17S1.] 

BOOHPORD, ViECOirST. [See BoEEm 
Geobsb, d. 1636.] 

ROCHFORD, Sib JOHN db (Jl. 1390- 
1410), medi®ral writer, was apparently son of 
Saer de Rochford of Holland in Lineolnshire, 
and, according to Pits, after receiving a good 
education in Bngland, studied in France and' 
Italy. In 1381 he served on a conunission 
to Inquire into certain disturbances at 
Boston (Oil. Patent Sails, Richard II, 
ed. 1893, p. 421), Before 1386 he was 
knighted, and in that year was placed on 
commissions in the same county to raise 
sums lent to the king, and to supervise 
the purchase of arms and horses. In the 
following year he was sworn to support the 
lords appellants. On 26 Sept. 1406 he was 
summoned to meet Henry iV at Coventry, 
and accomauy him on his expedition to 
Wales. But "his interests lay chiefly in 
literaiT work. In 1406 he completed his 
‘ Notabilia extracta per Johannem da Roche- 
fort, militem, de viguti uno libris Elavil 
Josepbi antiquitatis Judaice ; ’ it is extant 
in All Souls' College MS. xxxrii. S. 306 et 
seqq. He also compiled a ‘Tabula super 
Flores Storiarum facta per Johannem 
Rochefort, militem, distincta per folia,’ con- 
tained in All Souls’ College JuS. xxxvii. ff. 
137 et seqq. It was also extant, with an 
‘Extractum Chronicarum Cestiensis Ec- 
clesise per Johannem Rocheford, a Christo 
nato ad annum 1410,’ in Cotton MS. Titel- 
Uus D, xii. 1, which is now lost. The 
‘Tabula ’is merely an index of the ‘Eloroa 
Historiarum ’ of Matthew of Westminster 
[q. V.], the authorship of which, has been 
erroneously ascribed to Rochford. PitsMso 
attributes to Rochford ‘ Ex Ranidphi Chro- 
nico librum unum,' and says that he trans- 
lated many works, hut he does not specify 
them. 

[Bymer’s Fasdera, original edition, vii. 644, 
647, viii. 413 ; Rolls of Pari, iii, 401 a ; Hardy’s 
Rescr. Cat. of Materials, iii, 318 ; Matthew of 
■Westminster's Flores Hist. (ed. Luard, in the 
RoUs 8er.), Pref. pp. nix, ixx, xlii; Bale’s 
Script, vii. 4; Pita,e<l. 1619, p. 681 ; Fabricius’s 
Bihl. Med. .ffivi Latinitatis, iv. 363; Oudin's 
ComiBent.de Script, iii. 2227; Thomas James’s 
Edcga Oxonio-Cantabr. 1600, p. 46; Vossins’s 


Hist. Lat. ed. 1661, pp. 645-0; Tanner’s Bibl, 
Brit.-Hib. ; Coxe’s Cat. MSS. in Coll. Aulisque 
Oxon.; Chevalier’s Eipertoire.] A. F. P. 

ROCHFORT, ROBERT (1662-1727), 
Irish judge, born on 9 Deo. 1662, was second 
son of Lieutenant-colonel Primeiron Koch- 
fort, who was shot on 14 May 1662, after 
trial by court-martial at Cork House, Dub- 
lin, for having killed Major Turner. By 
his wife, Thomozine Figott, the colonel left 
two sons, the younger ot whom, Robert, ‘ he 
begot the very night he received his sontence 
of death,’ 0 March 1661-2. The Rochfort 
family was settled in co. Kildare as early as 
1243, and to it belonged Sir Maurice Roch- 
fort, lord-deputy in 1303, and Maurice Roch- 
fort, bishop of Limerick, and lord-doputy in 
1S61-S. 

Robert was * bred to tbe law,' bis uiolliar 
having received a gratuity and pension, lie 
became recorder of Londonderry on IS July 
1680, and acted as counsel to the commis- 
sioners of the revenue in May 1686 (^Claren- 
don to Rochester, Corre^ondenoe, i, 396). 
His name appears in the first division of the 
list in James Il’a act of attainder in 1689, 
and his estate in co. 'Westmeath was seques- 
tered. In 1600, however, either on 26 May 
(LurtnntE, iL 47), before the arrival of 
William III, or on 1 Aug. HiODSB ; SiOBX’s 
Oontimaiiotify. 36), on bis departure for the 
riege of Limerick, Rochfort was made com- 
miesioner of the great seal with Richard Pyne 
and Sir Richard Ryves ; and they held the 
post till the appointment of Sir Oharles 
Porter to the chancellorship on 8 Dec. On 
6 June 1696 he was made attoiney-general 
of Ireland, vice Sir John Temple, and, Uaving 
been elected member for co. Westmeath on 
27 Aug., was chosen speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons on the 29th (BnitNBT ; 
TmuAEL, iii. 287). He took a prominent 
part in the attack on the chancellor, Sir 
Charles Porter [q. v.] He was continued 
as attorney-genered on the accession of Aiino. 
hut refused re-election us speolcer in Septem 
her 1703 (LwriBnn, v. 3^. On 80 Juni 
1707 he succeeded Richard Freeman os ohiet 
baron of the exchequer, _ which post he hold 
till removed by the whigs in October 1714, 
after the accession of George I, when ho re- 
sumed practice at the bar. During this 
period he had acquired considerable property 
jn Westmeath {see Lodge, p. 21 ».), and on 
21 May 1704 had been dangerously wounded 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Dublin, by a ‘dis- 

f listed suitor,' one Francis Chesswick, of 
[annams Court, Gloucestershire. In Octo- 
ber 1722 Swift writes that ‘old Rochfort 
baa got a dead palsy;’ he died at hia fine 
house of Gaufttown, on Lough Ennel, naan 
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ISIullingar, 'Westmeath, on 10 Oct. 1727, and 
-was buried there. He left 1002. to the school, 
and endowed a church he had built at Gauls- 
town with the tithes of EUlnegenahan. A 
portrait of him is preserved at Middleton 
Park, CO. Westmeath. 

Rochfort married Hannah (d. 2 July 1782), 
daughter of William Handcock of Twyford, 
Westmeath, ancestor of the earls of Castle- 
maine. By her he left two sons, George and 
John. Their names occur frequently in 
Swift's correspondence, and after visits to 
Gaulstown in 1721 and 1722, Swift wrote 
two poems on their home there ; one he en- 
titled ' Oountiy Life’ (Swipt, Works, 2nd 
edit. (Scott) xiT. 163 sqq.) It was doubtless 
to John Rochfort’s wife that Swift addressed 
his letter of ‘ Advice to a very Young Lady 
on her Marriage’ (ib, ix. 202 sqq.) 

George EocMort (d. 1730), long M.P. for 
Westmeath, married Lady Betty, daughter 
of Henry Moore, third earl of Droghe da,; his 
son Robert (1708-1774) represented 'West- 
meath till 1737, when he was created an 
Irish peer, with the title of Baron BelWeld, 
and subsequently Viscount BeUfleld (1751) 
and Earl of Belvedere (1757). The title 
became extinct on the death of the first earl’s 
son George (1738-1814), who sold Gaulstown 
to Sir John Browne, first lord Kilmaine, and 
left all his unentailed estates to his widow, 
Jane, daughter of the Rev. James Mackay ; 
she bequeathed them to George Augustus 
Rochfort- Boyd, her son by her second 
husband, Abraham Boyd, and they now be- 
long to Us descendant, George Arthur Boyd- 
Rowfort of Middleton Pork, co. Westmeath. 
The entailed estate of Belvedere passed to 
Lady Jane, only daughter of the first earl of 
Belvedere, who married Brinsley Butler, se- 
cond earl of Lanesborough ; it subsequently 
passed to Charles Brinsley Morlay, esq. 

From Robert Rochfort’s younger son John, 
M.P.forBallyshannon in 1716, who married 
Deborah, daughter of Thomas Staunton, re- 
corder of Galway, descend the Rochforts of 
Clogrenane, co. Carlow, among whom Anne 
Romifort (d. at Dublin in 1761, <2. at To^ 
quayin 1862), wife of Sir Matthew Blakiston, 
second baronet, is a well-authenticated in- 
stance of centenarianism. 

[Lodge's IrishPserage, ed. Arcbdall, iii. 13-30; 
Swift’s Works, passim; King's State of the Pro- 
testants; Sm^’s Law Officers in Ireland; in- 
formation from Lady Danvers (nia Bochfort).] 

P* g ^ p 

ROCHFORT, SIMON (d. 1224), bishop 
of Meath, was the first Englishman who held 
that see, to which he was consecrated in 1194 
(CoTTOir, Fasii Feefes. Htbem. iii. 111). He 
was one of the judges appointed by Inno- 
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cent III in the famous suit for possession of 
the body of Hugh de Lsct, fifth baron Lacy 
and first lord of Meath (q. v.], between the 
monks of Bective in Meath and the canons 
of St. Thomas’s, Dublin. He gave sentence 
in favour of the latter in 120S (Rey. St. 
Thomas, Dublin, pp. 348-50, Rolls Ser.) 
Bishop Simon founded a house of regular 
canons at Newtown, near Trim, in 1206, 
and ultimate^ erected the church into the 
cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, forsak- 
ing the old cathedral of Clonard {Annals q>f 
Ctonard ap. Cogatt, Diocese of Meath, i. 
20, 71). At Newtown he held a synod in 
1216, of which an account is extant (IVn.- 
XIKS, Concilia Magnes Brit. i. 547, ed. 1737). 
He alloted vicar’s portions to the churches 
in his diocese, in which his work was valu- 
able (Wabe, Works on Ireland, i. 141, ed. 
1739), He died in 1224 ( Chartvlaries, ^c., 
of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin, ii. 288, Rolls 
Ser.), and was buried in the church at New- 
town. 

[Antborities cited in the text.] A. M. C-s. 

ROOK, DANIEL, D.D. (1709-1871), 
ecclesiologist, horn at Liverpool on SI Aug. 
1709, was entered as a foundation scholar at 
St. Edmund’s College, near 'Ware, Hertford- 
shire, in 1818. In December of the some 
year he was one of six students who went 
from England to Rome on the reopening of 
the English College in that city. He was 
ordained eubdeacon on 21 Dec. 1822, deacon 
on 20 May 1823, and priest on 13 March 

1824. He returned to England in April 

1825, and it is thought that his degree of 
D.D. was obtained before leavingRome. He 
was engaged on the ‘ London musion ’ from 
1826 to 1827, when he became a domestic 
chaplain to the Earl of Shrewsbury, About 
1888-46 be was a prominent member of a 
club of priests calliug themselves the 
‘ Adelphi,' formed for promoting the resto- 
ration of the Roman catholio hierarchy in 
this country. In 1840 he was appointed 
priest of the Roman oathoUc congregation 
of Buckland, near Foringdon, Berkshire, and 
in 1862 was elected one of the first canons 
of Southwark Cathedral. Two years later 
he resigned his country charge and took up 
his residence in London. In 1862 he served 
as a member of the committee appointed to 
carry out the objects of the epecinl exhibi- 
tion at the South Kensington Museum of 
works chiefly of the medieevol period. He 
died at his residence, Kensington, on 28Nov. 
1871, and was buried (it Kensal (ireen ceme- 
te^. 

He wrote: 1, ‘Bierurgia, or the Hoty 
Sacrifice of the Mass expounded,’ 1883, 
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2 voIb, ; 2nd edit. 1861 ; 8rd edit., revised 
by W. H. J. Weale, 1893 ; illustrated from 
pointings, sculptures, and inscriptions be- 
longing to the earliest ages of tbe church. 
2. ‘Did the Early Church in Ireland ac- 
knowledge the Pope’s Supremai^P An- 
swered in a Letter to Lord John Manners,’ 
1844. 3. ‘The Church of our Fathers 


306 j Bak&r mS. ui. 382-4). In May 1672 
he signed the new statutes of the university 
(lA i. 62 ; LaHn, Cambridge Documents), but 
about the same time he was ejected from his 
fellowship by order of the privy council for 
scruples as to the vestments, but was read- 
mitted by Burghley’s influence. He still 
continued obstinate as to the ecclesiastical 
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seen in St. Osmund’s Rite for the Cathedral and academic vestments (SxBVpn, ArmaU, 

of Salisbury; with Dissertations on the " . . - 

Belief and Ritual in England before the 
Comii^ of the Normans,’ 1849-64, 3 vols. 
in four parts ; a new edition, by the Bene- 
dictines of Downside, is in pr^arkion (1896). 

4. ‘The Mystic Crown of Mary the Holy 
Maiden, Mother of Qod,’ &c,, in verse, 1857. 

6. ‘ Textile Fabrics, a Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Collection of Church Vestments, 

Dresses, Silk Stuffl, Needlework, and Tapes- 
tries, _ forming that Section of tbe (South 
Kensington) Museum,’ 1870. The introduc- 
tion to this volume was reissued as No. 1 of 
the ‘ South Kensington Handbooks,’ 1876. 

Rock contnbuted to Manning’s ‘ Essays in P. G-. PI 

Religion,’ &c., 1865, a paper ‘ On the In- bridge.] 

fluenca of the Church on Art in the Dark ROCKSTRO, "WILLIAM SMITH (1823- 
AgM,' also three papers to the ‘Archmo- 1896), musical composer and theorist, was 
logical Journal ’(vols. xiv.xxvi. xxvii.),and bornonS Jan,182SatNorthOheam,Sim‘ey, 
manycommunicationsto'NoteaandQueriea.' and baptised at Morden church in the name 
He also wrote an article on the ‘ Fallacious of Rackstraw. Rockslro was an older form 
Evidence of the Senses ' in the ' Dublin He- of the surname, which the composer resumed 
View for October 1837« la early life. His first profesBlonal teacber 

(English Cydopsedia, Suppl. to Biography, John Purkis, the blind organist, and his 
1872, col. 1047 ; Graphic, 30 Dec. 1871 (por- first recorded composition brought forward 
t^t); Brady's Episcopal tjaccession in England, publicly was a song, ‘ Soon shall chilling fear 
iii. 350; private information.] C. W. 8. assail thee,’ which Standigl sang at F, Cra- 
mer’s farewell concert on 27 June 1841. 


n. ii. 68), but he retained his fellowship 
until January 1678-9. In 1677 he had been 
made canon of Rochester, hut, owing to his 
persistence in nonconformist practices, was 
suspended from the ministerial functions 
fiom 1684 till 1688. In 1687 he vacated his 
cononry, and, after continuing under eccle- 
siastical censure for many years, died in 
1697. 

[Authorities as in text; Neal's Puritans; 
Cooper’s Athonee Cantabr. ; 'second part of a 
register,’ manuscript at Dr. Williams’s Library, 
pp. 285, 685 ; Urwick’s Nonconformity in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, p, 803 ; information kindly sent by 
P. G. Fluistowe, librarian of Queens’ Coll. Cam- 
■ ‘ W. A. 8. 


log.-) 1 ' > ' m_ a absenting chapel in London, and re- 

"'d calved instriictinTi 4 Vi\m 


ROCSilNGHAM, first Babox 
Watsoh, Sib Lewis, 1584-1653.] 


oeived instruction from Sterndale Bennett. 
[See ^PPurentty on Bennett's recommendation, 
he studied at the Leipzig Conaervatorium 

ROCRRAE PDMTTND //7 isovi • ^ Bntil 24 June 1846. He 

ten w specially ssleeted pianoforte 

divme, matriculated M a sizar of Queens’ pupils of Meudelasolm. with whom he also 

duS’B oomposition,Ti:d ^hoXtimXt 
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firm of Boospy & Co, a series of operas in 
vocal score, under the title of 'The Standard 
Lyric Drama,’ "which were the earliest to he 
published at moderate price, and "which con- 
tained the valuable innovation of noting pro- 
minent orchestral effects above the pianomrte 
part. For many jrears Rockstro was chiefly 
^own to the musical world as the composer 
of pianoforte fantasias, transcriptions, and 
drawing-room pieces, which he continued to 
produce after he left London for Torquay, 
a change made on account of his own and 
his mother's health. He also enjoyed a high 
reputation as a teacher of singing and the 
pianoforte, and from 1867 was organist and 
honorary precentor at All Saints Church, 
Babbacombe. On the death of his mother in 
1876, he openly joined the church of Rome. 

On musical archaeology Rockstro ulti- 
mately concentrated most of his attention, 
and in that branch of the art he soon had no 
rival among his contemporaries. His ‘Fes- 
tival Psalter adapted to the Gregorian Tones,’ 
with T. F. Ravenshaw (1803), and 'Accom- 
panying Harmonies to the Ferial Psalter * 
(^1869), did much to promote the intelligent 
study of ancient church music. Two ex- 
amples mav he given of his insight into 
the methods and style of the great Italian 
contrapuntists, and more especially of Pales- 
trina. A composition which he sent in 
anonymously to a competition held by the 
Madrigal Society about 1883 was so closely 
modelled upon Palestrina’s "work that the 
presiding judge rejected it on the ground 
that it must have boon literally copied. It 
is the beautiful madrigal ' 0 too cruel fair,’ 
perhaps the best example of Rockstro’s work 
as a composer. On another occasion, in 
scoring a sacred work by Palestrina, an hiatus 
of considerable length was discovered in one 
of the only set of parts then known to exist 
in Hngland. The missing portion was con- 
jeoturolly restored by Rockstro, and on the 
discovery of a complete copy the restoration 
was found to represent the original exactly. 

But Rockstro’s deep and practical know- 
ledge of the ancient methods of composition, 
of modal counterpoint, and of the artistic 
conditions of old times, was only imperfectly 
turned to account — ^in some uaeml little 
manuals on harmony (1881) and counter- 
point (188S) — ^untU. the publication of Sir 
^orge Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and 
MusicianB,’ to "which he contributed many 
articles on subjects connected with eccle- 
siastical music and the axchseological side of 
music. In 1886 Rockstro published a valu- 
able ' General History of Music,’ and pro- 
duced with little success an oratorio, ‘The 
Good Shepherd/ at the Gloucester Festival, 


under his own direction. His literary work 
increased as years went on, and he finally 
settled in Loudon in 1891, where, in spite 
of failing health, he achieved not only much 
work as a teacher, but delivered lectures 
at the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal Oollege, and was appointed at the 
latter institution teacher of a class for coun- 
terpoint and plain-song. He died in London 
on 2 July 1896. 

Besides the writings already enumerated, 
and a few short stories published in 1868-8, 
Rockstro’s chief works "were: 1. ‘A History 
of Music for Young Students ' (1879). 
2. ‘The Life of George Frederick Handel’ 
(1863). S. ‘ Mendelssohn’ (Great Musicians 
Series, 1881). 4, ‘Jenny Lind the Artist’ 
(in collaboration with Canon Scott Holland, 
1891 ; abridged edition, 1893), 6. ‘ Jenny 
Lind, her Vocal Art and Culture ’ (partly 
reprinted from the biography, 1 694). 

[Farish Registers, Harden, Surrey; Register 
of the Leipzig ConserTatorium, communicated 
by Herr (r, Schreck; Musical Herald, August 
18 QS ; private information ; personal know- 
ledge.] J. A. P. M. 

RODD, EDWATvD HEARLE (1810- 
1880), ornithologist, horn at the vicarage of 
St. Just-in-Roseland, Cornwall, on 17 l&rch 
1810, was third son of Edward Rodd, D.D. 
n.708-1842), by his wife Hariet, daughter of 
Charles Hasbleigh, esq., ofDuporth, Cornwall. 
He was educated at Uttery St. Mary school, 
and trained for the la-w, being admitted to 
practise as a solicitor in Trinity term 1832. 
Early in the following year he settled at Pen- 
zance, where be entered into partnership with 
George Dennis J ohn. On John’s death Rodd 
was joined by one Drake, and after the latter's 
death the firm became Rodd & Cornish. 
Rodd retired about 1878. He had also held 
many olhciol posts in the town. He was 
to-wn clerk from 1847, clerk to the local hoard 
from 1849, clerk to the hoard of guardians 
from the passing of the Poor Law Act, and 
superintendent registrar, besides being head 
distributor of stamps in Cornwall from 1844 
to 1867. He died unmarried at Penzance on 
26 Jan. 1880, and was buried in the cemetery 
there. 

Rodd was an ardent ornithologist, and 
especially interested in the question of mi- 
gration. He studied miuutdy the avifauna 
of his county, and it was entirely due to his 
exertion that many a rare bird was rescued 
from oblivion, while several ^ecies were 
added by hun to the list of British birds. 

Besides upwards of twenty papers on orni- 
thological matters contributed to the ‘Zoo- 
logist,’ the ‘Ibis/ and the ‘Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall’ from 1843 
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onirards, Kodd was author of: ‘ I'ist of 
British Birds as a Guide to the Ornithology 
of Cornwall,’ 8vo, London, 1864 ; 2nd edit. 
1869. 2. ‘The Birds of Cornwall and. the 
Scilly Islands . . .Edited by J.E.IIarting,' 
Sro, London, 1880. His collection passed 
to his nephew, F. R. Ilodd, esq., at Xre- 
bartha Hall, Launceston. 

niemoir hy J. E. H.irting, prefixed to Birds 
of Cornwall ; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Comub. 
ii. S80, and Suppl. p. 1327 ; information kindly 
supplied by his nephew, F. R. fiodd, esq., of 
Tiebartha Hall, Launceston , Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Boyal Soc. Cat.] B. B. W. 

RODD, THOilAS, the elder (1763-1822), 
bookseller, bom in Bow Street, Covent 
Garden, London, 17 Feb. 1763, was the son 
of Charles Rodd of Liverpool and Alicante in 
Spain. Ha was educated at the Charter- 
house and afterwards in France. For three 
fears ho was in his father’s counting-oilice 
at Alicante, where he acquired a taste for 
Spanish literature. In 1704 he received 
from the Society of Arts their first premium 
of 20/. for osier-planting {Tranmetiom, yii. 
186-42). He sold a small property at Walt- 
ham St. Lawrence, Berksuire, aud started 
a manufactory of imitation precious stones 
at Sheffield in 1804-6, and about 1809 
opened a bookseUer's shop in Great Newport 
Street, London. The excise officials inter- 
fered with the working of his glass furnaces. 
He subsequently gave up the manufactory and 
confined nimselx to bookselling and amateur 
autborsbip. He was a facile writer of sermons. 
Charles l^ght acknowledged obligation to 
his wide acquaintance with early English 
literature (Pictorial Shakespeare, 1867, iv. 
S12), and 3, F. OoBier refers to him ‘ as cele- 
brated for his knowledge of books as for bis 
fairness in dealingwitb them’ (JSiltl. Account, 
1865, vol. i. pref. p. x). He retired from busi- 
ness in 1821. 

He died at Clothall End, nearBaldock, on 
27 Nov. 1822, aged 69. He was twice mar- 
ried, first to Elizabeth Inskip, by whom he 
had two sons, Thomas (1796-1849), who 
succeeded in the business ; and Horatio (see 
below). By a second wife, who survived 
him, he had three children. A portrait from 
a pencil sketch by A. Wivell is reproduced 
by Nichols (Ulustrations of lit, Hist. viii. 
678). 

He wrote: 1. ‘The Theriad, an heroic 
comic Poem,’ London, 1790, sm . 8 vo. 2. ‘ The 
Battle of Oopenliagen,aPoem,’ 1798, sm.Svo. 
3. ‘Zuma, a Tragedy translated from the 
French of Le Fevre,’ 1800, 8vo, 4. ‘ Ancient 
Ballads from the Civil Wars of Granada and 
the twelve Peers of France,’ 1801, 8to (also 
with new title, 1803). 6. ‘Elegy on IVanois, 


Duke of Bedford,’ 1802, 4to. 6. ‘ The Civil 
Wars of Granada, by G. Perez de Ilita,’ 1808, 
8vo (only the first volume publiahed). 

7. ‘ Elegiac Stanzas on 0. J. Fo.v,’ 1806, 4to. 

8. ‘ Translation of W. Bowles’s “ Treatise on 
Merino Sheep,”’ 1811, 4to. 9. ‘Sonnets, 
Odea, Songs, and Ballads,’ 1814, 8vo. 
10 . ‘ 

8vo. 

Oharlamont, &c.V 1820, 4to. 12. ‘Defence 
of tlia Veracity of Moses by Philobiblo.s,’ 
1820, 8vo. 18. ‘ Sermon on the Holy 
Trinity,’ 1822, 4to. 

Thomas Rodd, the younger (1706-1849), 
eldest son of the above, was bom on 9 Oct, 
1796, at Waltham St. Lawrence, Berkshire, 
At an early age he received an injury to his 
knee in his father’s manufactory, and after- 
wards helped in the bookselling business in 
Great Nenqiopt Street, London, which he 
took over in 1821, In 1882 ho ciroulated a 
* Statement ’ with reference to a brawl in 
Piccadilly in which he was involved. Pie 
wrote ‘ Traditionary Anecdotes of Shake- 
speare ’ (1833, 8vo), and printed in 1846 a 
‘ Narrative of the Proceedings instiluted in 
the Court of Common Pleas against Mr. T. 
Rodd for the purpose of wresting from him a 
certain manusoript roll under pretence of its 
being a document of the court.’ His memory 
and knowledge of books were remarkable, 
and bis catalogues, especially those of 
Americana, are still sought after. He was 
much esteemed hy Grenville. Douce loft 
him a legacy in token of regard, and Camp- 
bell speciaUy complimented him in. the 
‘ Lives of the Chancellors.’ He was married, 
but left no children, and died at Great 
Newport Street on 23 April, in his fifty- 
third year. 

Hobaiio Rodd (Jl, 1839), second son of 
Thomas Rodd, the elder, after helping his 
father, went into the booksoRing business 
with bis brother, hut on a dissolution of 
parluersbip was for moiw years a picture- 
dealer and printseller in London. Pie after- 
wards lived in Phfiadelphia. He wrote : 
1. * Opinions of Learned Men on the Bible,’ 
London, 1839, sm. 8vo. 2, ‘ Remarks on the 
Chandos Portrait of Shakespeare,’ 1849, 8vo, 
3. * Catalogue of rare Books and Prints illus- 
trative of Shakespeare,’ 1860, 8vo, 4. ‘ Cata- 
logue of all the Pictures of J, M. W 'Turner,’ 
1857, 8vo. 6. ‘ Letters betweenP. Cunning- 
ham and H. Rodd on the Chandos Portrait,’ 
1868, 8vo, and various catalogues of portraits 
(1824, 1827, 1831). ^ 

[Gout. Mag. 1 849 i. 653-0 (memoir by Horatio 
Bodd); Nichols’s Illustrations of Lit. Hist. viii. 
848, 678-60; AUiboue’s Dictionary, ii. 1846-0,1 

H, R, T. 


Ode on the Bones of T. Paine,’ 1819, 
11. ‘Orieinal Letters from Lord 
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BODDAM, EGBERT (1719-1808), ad- Poitsmoutk till the end of 1773. In 1770. 
miral, born in 1719, -was second son of Edward on the death of his elder brother Edward, he 


Boddam of Roddam, near Alnwick, where 
the family was long settled. Robert entered 
the navy in 1735 on board the Lowestoft, 
serving on the West India station for hve 
years. He was afterwards for short periods 
in the Russell, Cumberland, end Boyne, was 
at the attack on Cartagena in March-April 
1741, and the occupation of Cnatanamo or 
Cumberland harbour. On 3 Nov. 1741 he 
was promoted lieutenant of the Superbe, 
with Captain "William Harvey, who, on the 
ship’s return to England in Aug. 1742, was, 
mamly on Roddam’s evidence, cashiered for 
cruelty and neglect of duty. Roddam was 
then appointed to the Monmouth, with Cap- 
tain Charles Wyndham, and for the next 
four years was engaged in active cruising on 
the coast of France, and as for south as the 
Canary Islands. On 7 June 1746 he was 
romoted to command the Yiper sloop, then 
uilding at Poole. She was launched on 
11 June, and on 26 July she Joined the fleet 
at Spithead. Boddam’s energy and seaman- 
ship attracted the notice of Anson, then in 
command of the Channel fleet, with whom, 
and afterwards with .Sir Peter W arren [q. v.], 
he continued till 0 July 1747. He was then 
advanced to post rank in consequence of 
Warren’s high commendation of the gal- 
lantry and skill with which he had gone into 
Codeiro Bay, near Cape Ortegal, stormed a 
battery, destroyed the guns, burnt twenty- 
eight merchant ships, and brought away five 
together with a Spanish privateer. 

He was then awointea to the Greyhound, 
employed in the North Sea till the peace, and 
afterwards at New York till 1761. In 1763 
he commanded the Bristol guordship at Ply- 
mouth, and iu 1765 was appointed to the 
Greenwich of 60 guns for service in the 
West Indies, where, off Cape Cahron, on 
16 March 1767, the ship was captured by a 
squadron of eight French ships, including 
two ships of the line and a large frigate. 
Roddam was sent to Cape Fianpais, but in 
July was sent to Jamaica on parole. On 
being tried by court-martial for the loss of 
his wip he was honourably acquitted, and 
returned to England in a packet. "When at 
lost excba^ed, he was appointed to the 60- 
gun ship Colchester, attached to the fleet 
with Hawke on the coast of France. He 
joined her on 7 Deo. 1760. In 1760 he went 
to St. Helena in charge of convoy, and on 
his return the Colchester was paid off. In 
Deoembei 1770 he was appointed to the 
Lennox, which, after the dispute with Spain 
about the F alkl and Islands was happily ar- 
ranged, he commanded, a« a guardship at 


succeeded to the Roddam estates. In 1777 
he commanded the Cornwall at Portsmouth. 
On 23 Jan. 1778 he became rear-admiral of 
the white, afterwards commander-in-chief at 
the Nore till the end of the war, and on 
19 March 1779 vice-admiral of the blue. 
During the ^anish armament in 1790 his 
flag flew at Spithead on hoard the Royal 
William. He had no further employment. 
He became admiral of the blue on 1 Feb. 
1793. He died atMorpeth on31 MarohlSOS, 
being then senior admral of the red. Ha 
was three times married, but left no issue, 
and the estates went by his will to WiUiam 
Spencer Stanhope, great-grandson of his first 
cousin Mary, wife of Edward Oollingwood. 
His portrait was engraved in 1789 by H. 
Hudson after L. F, Abbot (BsouIiSt). 

[Naval Chronicla, ii. 263, six. 470; Char- 
nock's Biogr, Nav. vi. 66 ; Official lattais, &o., 
in the Public Record Office. The printed minutes 
of the court-martial are scarce. Gent Mag. 
1808, i. 371; European Mag. 1808, i. 814; 
Burke’s Commoners, i. 676.] J. E. I., 

RODEN, EABts OP. [See Joceltit, Ro- 
BEBT, first earl, 1781-1797 : Jocbitn, 
Robbbx, third earl, 1788-1870.] 

RODEN, WILLIAM THOMAS (1817- 
1892), portrait-painter, was bom in Bradford 
Street, Birmingham, m 1817, and appren- 
ticed to Mr. Tye, an engraver, who married 
an elder sister. Subsequently, on Tye’s re- 
commendation, he removed to London to 
become apprentice to George Thomas Doo, 
R.A, He continued to practise engraving 
for about ten years — his most important work 
being after Rubens’s portrait of Himself — and 
then wholly abandoned it for portrait-paint- 
ing. lie soon returned to Birmingham, 
which he thenceforth rarely left. As he 
succeeded in producing very good likenesses, 
Roden obtained plenty of enmloyment there. 
In the Birmingham council house, among 
other portraits by Roden, there is one of 
W, E. Gladstone j in the Art Gallery por- 
traits of Cardinal John Henry Newman 
[q. V.], Samuel Lines [q. v.], the painter and 
engraver, Peter Hollins [see under Holubb, 
WiLLion], the sculptor, and John Henry 
Chamberlain, the architect; and at Aston 
Hall portraits of Dr. Lloyd and Six John 
Ratcliff. Other portraits are in the General 
Hospital, and for Saltley Golleg^e he painted 
a portrait of George "William, fourth lord 
Lyttelton [q. v.] He also painted two por- 
traits of Lord PMmerston from life. Roden's 
work was chiefly confined to his native town 
and its neighbourhood. He died on Christ- 
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mas day 1893, at the house of his sister, Mrs, common 'picas, and in October 1686 he took 


l^e, in Handsworth, after a long- illness. He 
married tvrice, and left children ^ both 
■wiyes. Ha rarely exhibited at the London 
e.\hibitions. 

[EiTminaham Post, 12 Sec. 1892 ; Giaves’s 
Sict. of Artists, 1760-1893 ; information from 
■Whitworth XVallis, esq., P.S.A.] L. C. 

RODERIC THE Gheat (d. 877), Welsh 
king. [See Rhoshi M.mvb.T 

RODERIC O’CONNOR (1116-1198), 
king of Ireland. [See O'Coiraoa.] 

RODERICK, RICHARD (rf. 1766), critic 
and Tersifier, a native of Cambridgeshire, vraa 
admitted pensioner of Queens' C wege, Cam- 
bridge, on 20 Dec. 1728, and graduated B.A. 
in 1782. He subsequently became a fellow 
commoner of the college, and a grace was 
granted by the president and feUo-ws for him 
to proceed to the degree of JI.A, on B June 
1786. On 19 Jan. 1743-3 he was admitted 
to a fellowship at Magdalene College, Cam< 
bridge, probably through the induence •of 
Edwa^ Abbot, the master (1740-6), -who 
was his cousin. Roderick 'was elected F.II.S. 
on 21 June 1760, and F.8.A. on 6 Feb. 1762. 
He died on 20 July 17o6. 

Roderick was the intimate friend and 
coadjutor of Thomas Edwards [q. v.] in the 
latter's ' Canons of Criticism.' 'The * Shep> 
herd’s Fare'well to his Love,’ from Metas- 
tasio, and the riddles that follow, which are 
inserted in Dodsley’s 'Collection of Poetry’ 
(ed. 1766, ii. 309-31), ore by Roderick, and 
his translation of No. IS in the Odea of 
Horace, hook iv., is inserted in Dnncomba’s 
vmions of Horace (ii. 248-9). Edwards de- 
dicated No. xxsix. of his soimets to Roderick. 

[Nichols’s Illnstr. of Lit. Hist. i. 17-18, 24; 
Hiehola’s Lit. Anecd. it. 200 ; Gant. Mag. 1758 
p. 412, 1780 p. 123 , information from Queens' 
and Magdalene Colleges.] W. P. 0. 

RODES, Jb'KANCIS (1630 ?— 168^, judge, 
horn about 1530, was son of John Rodes of 
Staveley Woodthorpe, Derbyshire, by his first 
•wife, Attelina, daughter of Thomas Hewett 
of Woles in the west Riding of Yorkshire. 
The family traced its descent from Gerard 
de Rodes, a prominent baron in the reign 
of Henw II. Francis was educated at St, 
Johu’s College, Cambridge, but did not gra- 
duate. In 1649 he was entered at Gray’s 
Inn, and in 1552 was called to the bar. He 
was Lent reader at his inn in 1606, and 
double reader^ in 1676, and seems to have 
derived a considerable fortune from hia prac- 
tice. In 1678 he was raised to the degree 
of the coif, and on 21 Aug. 1582 he was 
made queen's serjeant. On 29 June 1685 he 
was raised to the bench as justice of the 


art in the trial of Mary Queen of Scots at 
'otheringay. He died towards the end of 
1688 at Staveley Woodthorpe. Hia will, 
dated 7 June 1687, was proved on 28 April 
1591; among numerous other benefactions 
he made bequests to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and the newly founded grammar 
school at Staveley Netherthorpe. Ills ' Re- 
ports’ were among the manuscript collections 
of Sir John Majfnard (1602-1090) [q- t.], 
and are nowin Lincoln’s Inn library (HTm- 
TEB, Cat of Lincoln's Inn MSSf) His prin- 
cipal seat was at Barlborough^ Derbyshire, 
wWe he built the hall which is still stand- 
ing; he also purchased extensive estates 
— RiUingsley, Darfteld, Great and Little 
Houghton, all in Yorkshire. 

Rodes married, first, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Brian Sandford of Thorpe Salvine, York- 
shire; and, secondly, Mary, eldest daughter 
of Francis Charlton of Appley in Shropshire. 
Her sister Elizabeth married John Manners, 
fourth earl of Rutland, who appointed Rodes 
one of his executors. Rodes wee succeeded 
in the Borlborough estates by his eldest sou 
by hia first •wife, Sir John Rodos (1662- 
1639), whose son Ikancis (d. 1646) was 
created a baronet on 14 Aug. 1641. The 
title became extinct on the death of Sir John 
Rodes, fourth baronet, in 1743. Darfield 
and Great Houghton passed to the judge’s 
eldest son by his second wife, Sir GodSey 
Rodes (d. 1684), whose son, Sir Edward 
Rodes (1669-1606), served as sheriff of Yovk- 
shira and colonel of horse under Cromwell ; 
he was also a member of Cromwell's privy 
council, sheriff of Perthshire, and represented 
Perth in the parliaments of 1666-8 and 1669- 
1660. Sir Edward’s sister Elizabeth was 
third wife of Thomas Wentworth, carl of 
Strafford. Her portrait, by an unknown 
hand, belongs to the Earl oE Crewe, who 
also possesses a portrait of her father, Sir 
Godfrey Rodes. 

[Cooper’s AthenBeCantabr. i. SS ,• Foss’s Judges 
of England; Dugdale’s Orig. Jurid. and Chron. 
Ser.; Collins’s Peerage, i. 473 ; Wotton’s Baro- 
netage, ed. Kimber and J ohnson, ii. 266 ; Burke’s 
Extinct Baronets and Landed Gentry, ed. 187J ; 
Lysons’s Derbyshire ; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, 
n. 129, 130; Strype’s Annals, iii. 364; Foster’s 
^y’s Inn Begiater, pp. x, 20, and Members of 
Bttri, of Scotland ; FamUia Minorum Oentium 
(Hwl, SoCs), pp. 38-9, 583-7 j Q-enoaloffist, now 
ser. z, 245-8.] A. I?. P. 

RODGER, ALEXANDER (1784-1846), 
nunor poet, son. of a farmer, was bom at 
l^d-Calder, Midlothian, on 16 July 1784. 
Owing to his mother’s weak health he was 
boarded out till he was seven years of age, 
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■wten his father, who had become an inn- 
keeper in Mid-Oalder, took him home and 
put him to school. Presently the family 
removed to Edinburgh, where Rodger for a 
year was apprenticed to a silversmith. Busi- 
ness diiBcuities then constrained the father 
to go to Hamburg, and Bodger settled with 
relatives of his mother in the east end of 
Glasgow. Hera he began handloom weav- 
ing in 1797. In 1803 ha jomed the Glasgow 
highland volunteers, with which regiment, 
and another formed from it, he was asso- 
ciated for nine vears. After his marriage 
in 1806 he lived m Bridgeton, then a suburb 
of Glasgow, where he prosecuted his trade, 
and also composed and taught music. For- 
saking his loom in 1810, ha joined the staff 
of a Glasgow weekly newspaper, ‘ The Spirit 
of the Union.’ The seditious temper or the 
publication soon involved it in ruin, and the 
editor was transported for life. Eeturningto 
his trade, Bodger was shortly afterwards im- 
prisoned as a suspected person ; during his 
couflnemeut he continuea to compose and 
siim revolutionary lyrics. 

In 1821 Bodger became inspector of the 
cloths used for priutii^ and dyeing in Bar- 
rowfield print-works, Glasgow. This post he 
retained for eleven years. During this period 
he completed some of his best litereucy work, 
and manifested a usoful public spirit, 
BecuTing in one instance the permanence of 
an important right of way on the Clyde 
near Glasgow. Besigning his inspectorship 
in 18S2, ha was for a few months manager 
of a friend's pawnbroking business. Then 
for about a year he was reader and local re- 
porter for the ‘ Glasgow Chronicle,’ after 
which he had a short eugagement on a 
weekly radical paper. Finally he obtained 
a situation on tne ‘Eeformer's Gazette’ 
which he held till hie death. In 1836, at a 
public dinner in his honour, under the pre- 
sidency of Professor "Wilson, admirers of 
widely different political views presented 
him with a silver box. filled with sovereigns. 
He died on 26 Sept. 1846, and was buried 
in Glasgow necropolis. A handsome monu- 
ment at his grave has an appropriate inscrip- 
tion, by WUbam Kennedy (1799-1871) [q. v.] 
In 1806 Bodger married Agnes Turner, and 
several membera of tbeir large family emi- 
grated to America. 

His connection with the highland volun- 
teers gave Bodger opportunities of observing 
Celtic c^raoter, and prompted witty verses 
at the expense of comrades. One of his 
earliest serious poems is devoted to Bolivar 
on the occasion of the slave emancipation in 
1816. Collections of Eodger’s lyrics ap- 
peared in 1821 (‘Scotch Poetry: Songs, 

TOL. XTII. 


Odes, Anthems, and Epigrams,’ London, 
8vo), in 1827 (‘ Peter Cornclips, with other 
Poems and Songs,’ Glasgow, 12mo), and 
1838 ('Poems and Songs, Humorous and 
Satirical,’ Glasgow, _ 12mo), and a small 
volume of his political effusions was pub- 
lished later, under the title of ‘ Stray Leaves 
from the Portfolios of Alisander the Seer, 
Andrew Whaup, and Humphrey Henkeckle’ 
(Glasgow, 1842, 8to). Somewhat unpolished, 
Bodger's verses, humorous or sentimental, 
are always easy and vigorous. He is at his 
best in the humorous descriptive lyric, end 
in his ‘ Bobin Tamson’s Smiddy ’ he has 
made a permanent contribution to Scottish 
song. One of his pieces, ‘Behave yourself 
before Folk,’ was quoted with approval in 
one of the uncollected ‘NoctesAmhrosianes.’ 
Bodger assisted the publisher, David Bobert- 
son V.], in editing some of the early series 
of ‘Whistle Binkie’ (1889-46), a Glasgow 
anthology of contemporary Scottish lyrics. 

[Whistla Binkie, vol. i. ed. 1878 ; Bogers's 
Modern Scottish Minstrel ; hlecksy's Through 
the LongDuy ; Hedderwick’s Backward Glances,] 

T.B. 

BODIHGTOH, .TOHN (d. 1348), Fran- 
ciscan, was probably a native of Budding- 
ton, Kottinghamsbire. He was educated at 
Oxford, where he graduated D.D., and at 
Paris (Bcmnszkt, Die Univereitot Paris 
und die Fremden an dersetben xra Mittelalter, 
1870, p, 92). Entering the Franciscan order, 
be was attached to the convent of Stamford, 
and Bubs^uently became nineteenth pro- 
vincial minister of the order in England. He 
died in 1348, probably of the plague, at Bed- 
ford, where he was buried. He wns author 
of: I. 'Joannes Bodinchou in librum i, 
Sententiarum;' the manuscript is not known 
to be extant, but it was printed by Joannes 
Pioardus in his ‘Thesaurus Theologorum,’ 
1603. S. ‘ Johauuis de Bodyntou Determi- 
nationes Theologicte,’ extant at Munich in 
Bibl. Regiffi, Cod. Lat. 22023, which also 
contains 3, ' Qumstiones super quartum li- 
brum Sententiarum.’ 4. ‘ Qusestioiiea super 
Quodlibeta,’ extant in Bruges MS. No. 603. 

[Monumenta Franciscana, i. 638, 654, 560; 
Wadding, p. 153, mid Sbaralea, p. 468; Fits,p, 
482 ; Bale, vi. 27 ; Fnbricius’s Bibl. Med, .^ri 
Latinitatis, iv. 364 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib, ; 
Little’s Grey Friars in Oxford, pp. 171, 174J 

A. F. P, 

BODNET, GEORGE BBTDQB3, first 
Baitoir Bonsrnv (1719-1792), admiral, second 
son of Henry Rodney, was baptised in the 
ohuteb of St. Giles-in-the Fields, London, on 
13 Feb. 1718-19. Hie grandfather, Anthony 
Rodney, son of George, youngest brother of 
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Sii Edward Rodney of Stolie Rodney in. So- 
merset, after servmg through the wars of 
III as captain in Colonel Leigh s 
regiment of dragoons, was in 1702 lieutenant- 
colonel of Holt's regiment of marines, and 
was killed in a duel at Barcelona in 1705. 
Anthony's brother George served during the 
reign of William III as a captain of marines, 
and died in 1700. Henry Rodney (1081- 
17S7), son of Anthony, served with his father 
03 a comet in Leigh’s dragoons, and after- 
wards as a captain in Holt's marines. The 
regiment was disbanded in 1713, and Henry 
settled down at Walton-on-Thames and mar- 
ried ilary, elder daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Henry Jfewton f 1661-1716) [q. v.] (MvTXDt ; 
information kindly supplied by Colonel Edye). 
The story that he was captain of the king's 
yacht is unsupported by evidence, and is in 
itself improbable. That the king was god- 
father to young Rodney is possible, hut George 
was already a family name; Brydgea, his 
second Christian name, commemorated the 
relationship of his family with that of J ames 
Brydges (afterwards duke of Chandos) [q. v.], 
to whom the Stoke Rodney estates had de- 
scended by the marriage of Sir Edward 
Rodney’s daughter and heiress. 

George Brydgea Rodney is said (OoixiNS, 
Peerage, ed. feydges, vii, 661) to have been 
brought up as a child by George Brydges 
of Avington and Heynsham, Ue was also 
for a short time at narrow, and entered 
the navy in July 1782 as a volunteer per 
order, or king’s letter-hoy, on hoard the 
Sunderland of 60 guns, with Oaptain Ro- 
bert Man. luMay 1733 he joined the Bread- 
noughtwithCaptainAlesander Gedde8,who, 
in Becember 1734, was superseded by Cap- 
tain Henry Medley [q. v.] In Ju^ 1739 he 
mined the Somerset of 80 guns, Bagsh^ of 
Mar-admiral Hicholas Haddock [q.v.jj by 
whom, on 29 Oct., he was promoted to ha 
lieutenant of the Bolphin frigate, with his 
imcle. Lord Aubrey Beauclem [q.v.] In 
1741 he was lieutenant of the Essex, one of 
the fleet in the Channel, under Sir John 
Norris (1660-1749) [q. v.3,and in 1742 want 
out to the Mediterranean with Admiral 
Mathews, by whom, on 9 Nov., he was pro- 
moted to he captain of the Plymouth of 60 
guns, then under orders for England. On 
his arrival his commission as captain was 
confirmed without his passing through the 
intermediate grade of commander. 

In September 1743 Rodney was appointed 
to tie _^earness, a 24-gun frigate, from 
which, in October 1744, he was moved to 
the Ludlow Castle, emplcwed during the 
following year in the North Sea under the 
orders of Admiral Edward Vernon [q. v.] 


In December 1745 be was ^pointed to the 
new 60-gun ship Eagle. During 1746_he 
was for me most part employed in oruising 
off the south coast of Irdand for the pro- 
tection of trade ; in 1747 he was with Com- 
modore Fox in a successful and lucrative 
cruise to the westward, and had a brilliant 
share in the defeat of the French fleet under 
L’Etendudre on 14 Dot. [see Hawke, Ee- 
WAsn, Lord). He afterwards complained 
that at a critical period in the action he had 
not been properly supported by Fox, who, 
on his representations, was tried for mis- 
conduct and dismissed from his command. 
After the peace in 1748 Rodney was ap- 
pointed to the 40-gun ship Rainbow as 
governor of Newfoundland, and with secret 
orders to support the colonists against the 
encroachments of the French in Nova Scotia. 
The Rainbow was paid off in the autumn of 
1762, and during the following years Rodney 
B uccessively commanded the Rent, Fongueux, 
Prince George, and Monarque, as gnardships 
at Portsmouth, In December 1766 he was 
in London on leave, and although he was 
ordered to return to sit on the court-martial 
on Admiral John By ng [q. v.], iris attendance 
was excused on the score of ' a violent bilious 
colie.’ With equal good fortune he was 
moved to the Dublin in February 1767, a 
very few weeks before Byng was shot. In 
the autumn of 1767 the Dublin was one of 
the fleet with Bbiwke in the abortive expe- 
dition to the Basque Roads, and in 1768 was 
with Boscawen on the coast of North Arne- 
rioa, but, being very sickly, she was left at 
Hamox when the fleet sailed for the reduc- 
tion of Louisbourg. 

On 19 May 1769 Rodney was promoted to 
the rank of rear-admiral, and at once ap- 
pointed, with his flag in the Achilles, to tho 
command of a squadron inolnding several 
bomb-ketches, with which, on 4, 6, and 
6 July, he bombarded Havre, destroying the 
stores and flat-bottomed boats prepared for 
the contemplated invasion of England, He 
continued off Havre during the rest of the 
year, and again dtoing 1760; and in 1701 
went out to the West Indies as commander- 
in-chief on the Leeward Islands station, when, 
in concert with a large land force, he reduced 
Martinique in Februa^ 1762, and took pos- 
session of St. Lucia, Grenada, and St. Vin- 
cent. On 21 Oct. 1762 he was advanced to 
tho rank of vice-admiral, In August 1763 
he returned to England, and on 21 Jan. 
1764 was created a baronet. In November 
1766 he was appointed governor of Qreen- 
wioh Hospital,^ and during the five years 
that he held this appointment is said to have 
suggested and insisted on several measures 
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conducive to the comfort and well-being of 
the pensioners. 

Since 1761 he had had a seat in the House 
of Commons as a nominee of the govern- 
ment or the Duke of Newcastle for Saltash, 
Ukehamptou, or Penryn. At the election 
of 1768 he was thrown on his own resources, 
and in seeming his election for Northampton 
is said to have expended 30,0001 He -was 
not a wealthy man, and this, added to social 
extravagance, completed his pecuniary ruin. 
Early in 1771, therefore, on the prospect of 
a war with Spain, he very readily accepted 
the command at Jamaica, hoping that he 
might also retain his appointment at G-roen- 
wich, as had, indued, been usual. Lord 
Sandwich, however, refused to allow this, and 
as the diUerauce with Spain was peaceably 
arranged, Hodney returned to England in the 
summer of 1774 no richer than when he 
went out, and much disgusted with the 
ministry which hod refused to appoint him 
governor of Jamaica. He had been nomi- 
nated rear-admiral of Great Britain in August 
1771, but for some reason tbe emoluments 
of the ofEce had not been paid to him. He 
now found himself so pressed by bis liabilities 
in England that he retired to France in 
the beginning of 1776, and for the next 
four years or more lived in Paris f but, far 
from economising, he increased his indebted- 
ness, and, when the war with England was 
on the point of breaking out, be was unable 
to leave France. There was more due to 
him as rear-admiral of Great Britain than 
would have cleared him twice over ; but, in 
bis absence, the nary hoard refused to pay 
it, and he was only relieved from his em- 
barrassment by the friendly interposition of 
the Mardchal de Biron, who advanced him 
one thousand louis, and thus enabled him to 
return to England in May 1778 (MuirnY, i. 
180). The often repeated but incredible and 
unsupported story that Biron was commis- 
sioned by the French king to offer him a high 
command in the French fleet is contradicted 
by Eodney’s letter to his wife of 0 May (£S.) 

Hodney returned faU. of bittetness against 
Sandwich, who, as first lord of the admi- 
ralty, should, he thoughtj have ordered the 
navy hoard to satisfy his just claims. Sand- 
wich cherished an equal resentment against 
Hodney, The latter had been promoted to the 
rank of admiral on 29 Jan, 1778, but it wae 
not till towards the close of 1779, when no 
other officer of standing and repute would ac- 
cept a command under his government, that 
Sandwich offered Hodney the command of 
the fleet on the Leeward Islands station | 
and Hodney believed that even then it was 
at the direct desire of the king. It appears 


certain that at the time and afterwards he 
considered himself in a peculiar degree the 
servant of the king. On his wav to the 
West Indies he was to relieve (Gibraltar, 
then closely blockaded by the Spaniards, 
and for this purpose took command of a fleet 
of twenty-one sail of the line, which, with 
frigates and some three hundred storeships 
and transports, sailed from Plymouth Sound 
on 29 Dec. On 16 Jan. 1780, to the south- 
ward of Cape St. Vincent, he caught the 
Spanish squadron under Don Juan de Lan- 
^ara, making its way towards Cadiz with a 
tresh westerly gale. It was of very inferior 
force, consisting of only eleven ships of the 
line, two of which were nearly out of sight 
ahead. Hodney at once grasped the situa- 
tion and ordered a general chase, the ships 
to get between the enemy and the land and 
to_ engage as they came up with them. 
Night closed in as the action began, and 
through it a fearful storm was raging, but 
neither darkness nor storm stayed the bril- 
liant rush of the English fleet, and the com- 
pleteness of the result was commensurate 
with the vigour of the attack. Of the nine 
Spanish ships engaged, two only escaped: 
oue was blown up, six (including LangaraV 
flagship) wore captured, and Gibraltar was 
relieved without the possibility of hindrance. 
The disproportion between the forces was so 
great as to deprive the action of much of its 
interest, but the peculiar circuinstaiiceB of it 
— the darkness, the storm, and the rocks to 
leeward — enhanced the merit of Hodney 's 
prompt decision. At home the victorious 
admiral was the hero of the hour, and Sand- 
wich, with sublime impudence, wrote to him, 
‘ The worst of my enemies now allow that 
I bare pitched upon a man who knows his 
duty, and is a brave, honest, and able officer.' 
He was nominated an extra knight of the 
Bath ; the city of London presented lum with 
the freedom of the city in a gold casket. 

From Gibraltar the bulk of the fleet re- 
turned to England. Hodney, with four sail 
of the line, went on to the West Indies, 
and reached St. Lucia on 22 March, five days 
before the Comte de Guicheu took command 
of the French fleet at Martinique. On 
13 April Guicheu put to sea, and Hodney, 
having early intelligenoe of his movements, 
at once followed. The French fleet was still 
under the lee of Martinique when Hodney 
sighted it on the evening of the 16th. By 
the morning of the 17th the two fleets were 
abreast of, and parallel to, each other, though 
heading in opposite directions, the French 
towards the south, the English, some ten or 
twelve miles to windward, towards the 
north. Now, early in the century, it had 
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been laid doTrn by the admiralty as a posi- 
tive order that when the fleet was to wind- 
ward of the enemy ranged in line of battle, 
the van was to engage the van, and so on 
the whole length of the line. Por a viola- 
tion of thisorder Mathews had beencashiered; 
for not giving efiect to it Byng had been shot j 
by attempting it in 1781 Graves was de- 
feated and the American colonies were_ lost. 
Bodney was keenly alive to the absurdity of 
it, and’ risked departure from it. Two days 
before he had acquainted each captain in the 
fleet that it was his intention to bring the 
whole force of his fleet on a part — ^perhaps 
two-thirds — of the enemy’s (Sir Gilbert Blane 
in Aihenaum^ 1809, a montlily magazine, 
V, SOS) ; so that when, early in the morning 
of the 17th, he made the signal that he in- 
tended to attack the enemy’s rear, he took 
for granted that his meaning was patent to 
every one. Unfortunately several signals 
and manoeuvres intervened, and hoth fleets 
were on the same tack, heading to the north, 
when, a few minutes before noon, the order 
to engage was finally given. By that time 
the rear-admiral and captains in the von 
had quite forgotten both the earlier signal 
and the communication made two days 
before, which they probably never under- 
stood. The result was a grievous disap- 
pointment. Bodney felt that he had Guioheu 
in his grasp. The French fleet was in very 
open order; their line extended to some- 
thing like twelve nules ; and be had thus 
the chance of falling, with his whole force, 
on half of that of the enemy. But Captain 
Bohert Garkett who commanded the 
leading ship, andBeai-admiral Hyde Parker 
(1714-1782) [q. v.], who commanded the 
van, could not understand anything beyond 
the fatal ‘ instruction,’ and stretched ahead 
to seek the enemy’s van. Others followed 
their example ; and others, again, between 
the contramctory signals of Bodney and 
Parker, were completely puzzled, and did 
nothing. There followed a partial engage- 
ment, m which several of the sUps on mthei 
side were much shattered, in which many 
men were killed or wounded, but in which 
no advantage was obtained by either party. 

In his letter to the admiralty Eodn^laid 
the blame for the failure on several of the 
captains, and especially on Corkett. But 
the responsibility was largely his in not 
making it clear to at least the junior flag- 
officers that he proposed attempting some- 
thing distinctly contrary to the admiralty 
fighting instructions. Guichen, on his part, 
was quick to realise that, with an enemy 
•who refused to he bound by office formulte, 
tbs lee gage might he a position of un- 


wonted danger; and accordingljr, a month 
later, when the fleets were again in presenco 
of each oilier, to windward of Martinique, 
he obstinately retained the weather-gngo 
which fortune gave him ; and thus, though 
on two separate occasions, 15 and 19 May, 
Bodney, aided by a shift of wind, was able 
to lay up to hia rear and bring on a passing 
skirmish, no battle took place. And so the 
campaign ended. A couple of months later 
GuiSien returned to Europe, while Bodney, 
doubtful if he had not gone to the coast of 
North America, went himself to join Vice- 
admiral Arbuthnot at New York, There 
Arbuthnot received him with insolence and 
insubordination, Bodney behaved with mode- 
ration, but as Ajhuthnot refused to be con- 
ciliated, ha referred the matter to the ad- 
miralty [see Abbuthsot, Mabbtot]; and, 
having satisfied himself that he was no 
longer needed in North American waters, he 
retmned to the West Indies, whore he ar- 
rived in the beginning of December. 

By the end of the month he was Joined by 
Sit Samuel (nfterwardsViscountjllood [q.v.J 
with a larra reinforcement, and a few weeks 
later, on 27 Jan. 1781, he received news of 
the war with HoUaud, and a recommenda- 
tion to attack St, Eustatius. This coincided 
with Rodney’s own wishes. The contraband, 
and partial trade of St. Eustatiua had been 
an annoyance and grievance to him during 
the whole of the past year, and he eagerly 
grasped the opportunity of vengeance. Her 
seizw the island and its accumulation of mer- 
chandise, to the value of from two to three 
millions sterling, This enormous mass of 
wealth seems to have intoxicated him. A 
large proportion of it belonged to English 
merchants, and against these Bodney was 
especially furious ; they were traitors who 
had been gathering riches by supplying the 
enemies of their country with contraband of 
■war. ‘ My happiness,’ he ’wrote to Germain, 
' is having been, the instrument of my coun- 
try in bringing this nest of villains to con- 
dign punishment. They deserve scourging, 
and they shall be soourMd,’ Unfortunately, 
be did not consider that, as the oftenders 
claimed to be Englishmen, the scourging 
must he by legal process. lie confiscated 
the whole of the property, sold some of it 
by auction, and sent a large part of the re- 
mainder for England. But as the convoy 
approached the sbores of Europe it fell into 
the hands^ of a French squadron under 
Lamotte Piquet, who captured a great port 
of it [see Hotiiam, William, Lomd] ; and 
St. Eustatius itself, 'with the rest of tho 
booty, including the money realised by tha 
sales, was afterwards recaptured by Da 
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BouillS. Eodney’s dream of wealtli thus 
Yanished, and all that remained was a number 
of vexatious and costlylawsuits, which swal- 
lowed up the greater part of his lawful gains. 

Meanwhile he had sent Hood with a 
strong force to blockade Fort Boyal off Mar- 
tinique. It was rumouied that a powerful 
Il:enoh fleet was expected, and Eodney’s 
post was clearly off Martinique. But ne 
could not tear himself away from the fasci- 
nations of St. Eustatiiis, and he refused to 
believe the rumour. The result was that 
the French fleet, when it arrived, forced its 
way into Martinique, and that Hood^aving 
been unable to prevent it, leioined ^dney 
at Antigua. Eodney’s ul-heolth was doubt- 
less largely responsible for his blunder. He 
was obliged to resign the command to Hood, 
and on 1 Aug. he sailed for England. On 
6 Nov. he was appointed vice-admiral of 
Great Britain. 

A few months’ rest at home restored his 
health, and on 16 Jan. 1782 he sailed from 
Torbay with his flag in the 90-gun ship 
Formidable. On 10 Feb. he rejoined Hood 
at Barbados. The position of affairs was 
critical. The French had just captured St. 
Hitts, and were meditating an attack in 
force on Jamaica. Some fourteen Spanish 
ships of the line and eight thousand soldiers 
were assembled at Cape Franpais, where 
they were to be joined by the Comte de 
Grasse from Martinique, with thirty-five sail 
of the line, five thousand troops, and a large 
convoy of stoieships. But timely reinforce- 
ments had brought Rodney’s force up to 
thirty-six sail of the line, with which ha 
took up a position at St. Lucia, waiting for 
Be Grasse to move. On tho morning of 
8 April he had the news that the French 
fleet was putting to sea. In two hours he 
was in pursuit, and the next morning sighted 
the enemy under the lee of Dominica, where 
the trade wind woe cut ofl;' by the high land 
and blew in fitful eddies, alternating with 
calms and sea breezes. A partial action fol- 
lowed, without any result, and De Grasse, 
drawing off, attempted to get to windward 
through the Saintes Passage. Various acci- 
dents prevented his doing so, and, on the 
morning of the 12th, Sir Charles Douglas 
|q. V.], the oaptaln of the fleet, awakened 
!^dney with the glad news that ' God hod 
given him the enemy on the lee bow.’ 

De Grasse was tempted still further to 
leeward to cover a disabled ship, aud then, 
seeing that he could no longer avoid on 
action, he formed his line of battle and stood 
towards the south, while the English, on the 
opposite tack, advanced to meet him. About 
eight o’clock tke battle began, the two lines 


passing each other at very close quarters. 
But as the French line got more to the 
wuthward, and under the lee of Dominica, 
it was broken by the varying winds, and at 
least two large gaps were made, through one 
of which the Formidable ^ssed, and almost 
at the some moment the Bedford, the lead- 
ing ship of the rear division, passed through 
the other [see AErLEOx, Sie Enjnnn)]. The 
ships astern followed ; the French line was 
pulverised, and endeavoured to run to lee- 
ward to rcuorm. But for this they had no 
time ; a rout ensued, and their rearmost ships . 
attacked in detail, were overpowered and 
taken. Just as the sun set, Da Grasse’s flag- 
ship, theVUle deParis, surrendered to theBar- 
fieur, and Rodney made the signal to bring to. 

Hood was astounded. Dou^s begged 
Rodney to continue the chase. He refused, 
on the ground that the ships, getting in 
among the enemy in the dark, would run 
great danger, while some of the French ships, 
remaining behind, might do great damage 
among the islands to windward ; all whiem, 
as Captain Mahan has said, is ’ creditable 
to Hs imagination,’ for the French were 
thoroughly beaten and could not hare had 
any idea of aggression (Injlttence qf Sea- 
JPower upon History, p. 497). Hood’s opinion 
was that at least twenty ships might have 
been captured, and wrote, ‘Surmy there 
never was an instance before of a great fleet 
being so completely beaten and routed, and 
not pursued.’ The neglect, ho thought, was 
'glaring and shameful,’ and he did not 
scruple to attribute it to the admiral’s child- 
like^ vanity in the possession of the ViUe de 
Paris, which he could not bring himself to 
part from {Letters qf Sir Samuel Hood, Navy 
Records Society, pp. 129, ISO, 136-7). It 
is impossible to say that Rodney was not 
influenced by some such motive. Hood fully 
believed it, and bis criticisms, though very 
bitter, are generally just. But it is pro- 
bable that a large part of the neglect should 
he ascribed to the physical weakness and 
mental lassitude of a man prematurely old, 
racked by gout and gravel, and worn out irith 
a long d^’s battle, following the three days’ 
chase. That, having won a glorious and re- 
markable victory, he failed to make the most 
of it must he a^itted. Still, the victory 
restored the English prestige, which had 
been sorely shaken by rae defeat of Graves 
and the surrender of Cornwallis; and it 
enabled the government to negotiate on much, 
more favourable terms. That the victory was 
Rodney’s there can he no reasonable doubt. 
The attempt which was made to assira 
the credit of it to John Clerk (1728-1812) 
[q. V.] of Eldiu, or to Sir Charles Douglas, 
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is supported by no satisfactory evidence, and 
on many points is distinctly contradicted. 
It is of course qwte probable that Douglas 
called his attention to the gap in the French 
line ; but Rodney’s whole career shows him 
as a man quick to see an opportunity, prompt 
to seize it, and tenacious to an extreme 
degree of his rfenity and authority : while, 
according to Hood, Duuglus — ^though un- 
questionably an able and brave officer — had 
neither fortitude nor resolution sutilcient to 
open his lips in remonstrance against any 
order which Rodney might give (tS. p. 1015 ; 
Mujtdt, ii. SOS), 

When the ships were refitted, Rodney 
proceeded with the fleet to Jamaica, and was 
still there, on 10 July, when ha was sum- 
marily superseded by Admiral Hugh Pigot 
[q. V.1, who had sailed from England before 
the news of the victory had arrived. That 
the whig government should supersede Rod- 
nay — whose conduct at St. Eustntius Burke 
had denounced — was natural ; hut the news 
of the victory showed them that they had 
made a mistake, and they did everything in 
their power to remedy it. On 23 JTay the 
thanks of both houses of parliament were 
voted to him. ; on 19 June he was created a 
peer by the title of Baron Rodney of Stoke- 
Rodney: and on 27 June the House of 
Commons voted him a pension of 3,0001,, 
which in 1793 was settled on the title for 
ever. The committee of inquiry into the St. 
Enstatius prize affairs was discharged, and, 
when he arrived in England in September, 
he was received with unmeasured applause, 

Rodney had no iiirther service, and during 
his last years he lived retired firom public 
life. He was sorely straitened for money ; he 
was worried by lawsuits arising out of the St. 
Enstatius stoH ; and his health was feeble. 
He suffered much from gout, which, it was 
said, occasionally affected his inteUect, 
though it did not prevent his writing very 
clear notes in the margin of his copy of 
Clerk’s ‘ Essay.’ He died suddenly on 
23 May 1793, in his house in Hanover Square. 
Rodney was twice married. First, in 1753, 
to Jane (d.l767), daughter of Charles Comp- 
ton, brother of the sixth earl of Northampton. 
By her he had two sons : George, who sue- 
cteded as second boron; and James, who 
was lost in command of the Ferret sloop of 
war in 1776. He married secondly, in 1764, 
Henrietta, daughter of John Clies of Lisbon, 
by whom he had issue tliree daughters and 
two sons, the elder of whom, John, is noticed 
below ; the jrounger, Edward, born in 1783, 
died, a captain in the navy, in 1828. Lady 
Rodney survived her husband many years, 
and died in 1829 at the age of ninety. 


According to WraxaU, who claimed ' great 
personal intimacy with him,’ Rodney's 'per- 
son was more elegant than seemed to be- 
come his rough profession; there _was even 
something that approached to delicacy and 
effeminacy in his figure.’ In society he laid 
himself open to the reproach of ‘ being fflo- 
rievset 6amrd, making himself frequently the 
theme of his own discourse. He talked much 
and freely upon every subject, concealed 
nothing in the course of conversation, regard- 
less who were present, and dealt his censures 
as well as bis praises with imprudent libera- 
lity. Throughout his whole life two passions 
— the love of women and of play — carried 
him into many excesses. It was believed 
that he had been distinguished in his youth 
by the personal attachment of the Princess 
Amelia, daughter of Georgs II ’ (Sigtoneal 
Mrynotrs, ed. Wheatley, i. 323-4), 

A portrait of Rodney, by Reynolds, is in 
St. James’s Palace ; a copy of it, presented by 
George IV, is in the painted hail at Green- 
wich, and was engraved by W. Dickinson, 
Another small oval portrait by Reynolds was 
engraved by P. Tomkins and J. Watson in 
17o2. Another portrait, by Gkiinsborougb, 
has been engraved by Dupont. A portrait by 
H. Baron was engraved by 0. Knight and 
Green. A miniature by W. Grimaldi has 
also been engraved (see BKoMinr). 

Rodney's elder son by his second wife, J ohj? 
RodjiBt (1766-1847), bom on 27 Feb. 1706, 
affords a striking example of the abuse of for 
vouritism. On 18 May 1778, at the request 
of Admiral John Byron [q. v.], he was ad- 
mitted as a scholar in the Royei Academy at 
Portsmouth (Byron to the secretary of the 
admiralty, 20 April 1778, in AdmiraVs Dea- 
patohes, North America, 7 ; secretary of the 
admiralty to Hood, 24 April 1778, in Seere- 
ta>^'sZetterg,1778;Comfniseionand Warrant 
BooK). On 28 Oct. 1770 he was ordered to be 
discharged from the Academy, at Sir Georgs 
Rodney’s request, but not to any ship, 'as he 
has not gone through the plan of learning, or 
been the usual time in the Academy’ (Minute 
onSir G.Rodney’sletter of 26 Oct. InAdmiml’s 
Despatches, Zeeward Islands, 7). He was 
then wtered on board the Sandwich, carry- 
ing his father’s flag, and in her was present 
at the defeat of Langora, off Cane St. "Vincent, 
at the relief of Gibraltar, and in the action 
of 17 April 1780. On 27 May his father, 
writing to the boy’s mother, wrote with a 
customary exaggeration ; ‘ John is perfectly 
well, and has had an opportunity of seeing 
more service in the abort time be has been 
from England than has fallen to the lot of 
the oldest captain in the navy. . . He is 
now gone on a cruise in one of my frigates* 
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(Mtjitdt, hife of Tbodneyj i. 296). On 80 July 
he wrote again : ' John is very well, and has 
been kept constantlj' at sea to make him 
master of his profession. He is now second 
lieutenant of the Sandwich, having risen to 
it by rotation ; hat stiU I send him in frigates ; 
he has seen enough of gi'eat battles. All he 
wants is eeaman^ip, rraich he must learn. 
'When he is a seaman he shall he a captain, 
but not tin then’ ( 16 . i. 367). By 14 Oet. 
1780, being then only fifteen, he was able 
to satisfy his father's requirements, and was 
promoted to be commanderof thePocahontas, 
and the same day to be captain of the Fowey. 
In compliment to his father these very irregu- 
lar promotions were confirmed to their original 
date, on 22 Hay 1782 (fionvnmomiani War- 
rant BooJt). During 1781 he was captain of 
the Boreas frigate, and in April 1782 was 
moved to the Anson, in which he returned to 
England at the peace. In March 1796 he was 
appointed to the Yengeonce, but in August, 
hatore she was ready for sea, he accidentally 
broke his leg. It had to be amputated, and 
he was enperseded. In June 1796 ha was 
appointed one of the commissioners of vic- 
tualling, and in February 1799, on being 
passed over in the Sag promotion, his name 
was removed from the list of captains. He 
continued a commissioner of victualling till 
August 1803, whan he was appointed chief 
secretory to the government of Cwlon, in 
which office he remained till 1882 (Order in 
Council, S Dec.) He was tlien, on a memorial 
to the in council, replaced on the navy 
list as a retired captain, and so continued till 
his death on 9 April 1847. 

[Muudy’sLife and Correspondence, in which last 
the language has been altered to suit the taste of 
the editor ; Hannoy's Bodney (English Hen of 
Action) ; Bodney and the Bavv of the Eighteenth 
Century, in Edinburgh Ber., January 1892 ; Offi- 
cial letters and other documents in the Public 
Becord Office ; N’aral Chronicle, i. 3S4, xzsi. 360, 
363 ; Charnock’a Biogr, Bar. v. 204 ; Baatson's 
Nava! and Military Memoirs; United Service 
Journal, 1830, vol. ii. ; White's Naval Beaearcbes ; 
Matthews’s Twenty-one Flans of Eogngemenls in 
the West Indies ; Clerk's Essay on Naval Tactics 
(3rd edit.) ; Ekins's Battles of the British Nary; 
Sir Howard Douglas's Statement of soma Im- 
portant Facts, &c, (1828), and Naval Evolutions 
(1832) ; Sb John Barrow’s Bodney’s Battle of 
12 April, in Quarterly Eeview, xlii. ; Foster’s 
Peerage; Chevalier's Hist, de la Murine Fraii- 
faisa pendant la Guerra de I’lndependance Amd- 
ricaine ; Trouda's BataUles narales da la France.] 
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HODWELL, GEOBDE HERDEBT 
BUONAPABTB (1800-1852), author, musi- 
cal dbector and composer, the brother (not 
the son) of James Thomas Gooderham Bod- 


weH, playwright and lessee of the Adelphi 
Theatre (d, 1825), was bom in London, 
16 Nov, 1800. A pupil of Yincont Novello 
fq. V.] and Sir Henry Eowley Bishop [q. v.], 
^dwell was in 1828 professor of harmony 
and composition at the Boyal Academy of 
Music. Upon the death of Ms brother James 
in 182^ Bodwell succeeded to the proprietor- 
ship of the Adelphi Theatre, He mainly 
occupied himself with directing the music at 
the theatre, and in commsition for the stage. 
His opera, ‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ was pro- 
duced at the Adelphi in 1826, and ’^e 
Cornish Miners ’ at tne English Opera House 
in 1627. His marriage with Emma, the 
daughter of John Liston [^, v.], the come- 
dian, improved his theatrical connection, 
though, according to the 'Gentleman's Maga- 
zine,’ the union proved 'very unfortunate.'’ 
In 1836 he was ap^inted director of music 
at Covent Garden Theatre, where a farce by 
him, 'Teddy the Tiler,’ bom the French, had 
been performediu 1830, The Covent Garden 
management sought popularity by antici- 
pating the repertory of Drury Lane; and 
Bodwell, though friendly with Bunn, the 
Drury Lane manager, was somewhat unscm- 
pulous in this regard. 'When Auber’s opera, 

‘ The Bronze Horse,' was announced at Drury 
Lane, he brought out at Covent Garden on 
opera on the same theme, with music by him- 
self. In some cases Bodwell wrote the words 
as well as the music. His principal librettist 
wasFitzball; butBuckstone, James Eenney, 
and Bicbard Brinsley Peake also supplied 
him with romances, hurlettos, operettas, and 
incidental songs for musical setting. He was 
fortunate to find exponents of his clever and 
tuneful baUads in artists like Mrs. Heeley, 
Mrs. "Waylett, and Mary Anne Paton [q. v.J 
But his efforts to establish a national opma 
in England had no lasting result. For 
many years Bodwell resided at Brompton, 
He died, ag^d 62, at Dpper Ebury Street, 
Pimlico, on 22 Jon, 1862, and was burled at 
Brompton cemetery. 

Bodwell wrote some forty or fifty musical 
pieces for the stage, besides songs, works on 
musical theory, romances, farces, and novels. 
Among his publications were ; 1. ‘ Songs of 
the Birds,’ 1827. 2. ‘First Budiments of 
Harmony/ 1831. 3. ‘ Letter to the Musicians 
of Great Britun,' 1833. 4. ‘Memobs of an 
Umbrella,' a novel, 1846, 

[Gent. Mag. 1862, i. 309; Grove’s Dictionary, 
iii. 143; Baptie's Handbook; Musical Times, 
1862, p. 337; Theatrical Observer, 1826-50, pas- 
sim; Bogistera of ’Wills, P. 0. 0.,St. Alban’s, 4; 
Fitzball’s Life, passim ; Bunn’s The Stage, ii. 9 ; 
Sorna’s edition of Croker’sWalk . . . toFnUiam, 
pp. 49, 76; Bodwall's ’Works.] B M. M, 
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BOB. GEORGE HAMILTON (1796- 
1673), physician, bom on 18 May 1795 at 
yew Ilo.'S, CO. IVesford, was the eldest son 
of Peter Roe, a banker, and a cousin of George 
Roe, a distiller in Dublin. He_ began his 
medical studies snmcwhatlateinlife, after his 
marriage in 1817, and was admitted to the 
degree of M.D. in Edinburgh on 1 Aug. 1821, 
his inaugural thesis being ‘ De respiratione.’ 
He then proceeded to Paris, returning later 
to London, where he was admitted a licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Physicians on 
23 June 182.3. He was still pursuing his 
studies at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
graduated as B.A., M.A., M.B., and ^LD., 
the last degree being conferred upon him in 
1827. He was incorporated upon this degree 
at Oxford in 1828, being at that time a 
member of Magdalen Hall, afterwards Hert- 
ford College. He was admitted a candidate 
of the R<wal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don on Is April 1835, and a fellow on 
25 June 1836. 

He was appointed a physician to the 
'Westminster Hospital in 1823, and, after 
serving for some time as a lecturer on medi- 
cine, he resigned in 1864. He was also a 
phpician to the Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest, Brompton, to 
which he attached himself upon its founda- 
tion in 1641. He was elected a fellow of 
the Rojal Medical and Chirurgicol Society 
in 183o, and served upon its council during 
1841-2. He was Horreian orator at the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1856, and 
consiliarius in ,1864, 1865, and 1866. He 
died on 18 April 1873, and was hurled in 
the Brompton cemetery. His son, William 
Gason Roe, was a medical practitioner at 
Westminster. 

Dr. Roe was an intelligent, well-informed, 
and practical physician. His decided manner 
won for him the confidence of his patients, 
hut his private practice was small. He early 
gained the disapprobation of the members 
m his own profession by the promiscuous 
mannerin which he gave advice gratuitously 
to those who could well afford to pay for 
it. He belonged to the Christian apostolic 
church. 

He was the author of ‘A Treatise on the 
Hooping Cough and its complications, with 
Hints on the Management of Children,’ Svo, 
London, 1836. The publication of this hook 
gave rise to a fierce controversy between 
itself and Dr. Augustus Bozzi Granville 
Dl‘ ^‘]i whochargedhim with gross pla^orism, 

[Obituary notices by Br. C. J. B. 'Williams in 
the Proceedings of the Boyal Kediuo-Ghirnrg. 
8oc. vii, 232 ; Autobiographical RecoUections of 
the Medical Profession, by J, P. Clarke, London, 


1874, pp. 306-9 ; Hunk's Coll, of Phys. ; Poster’s 
Alumni Oxen. ; information kindly given to the 
writer by 3Ira. George CowoU, Dr. Roe’s daugh- 
ter-in-law.] D’A. P. 

ROE, JOHN SEPTIMUS (1797-1878), 
explorer, seventh son of the Rev. J ames Roe, 
and his wife, Sophia Brookes, was born at 
Newbury, Berkshire, 8 May 1797. He was 
educated in the royal mathematical school 
at Christ’s Hospital, and entered the navy 
as midshipman on 11 June 1813, being ‘ ap- 
prenticed to Sir Christopher Cole, captain of 
H.M.S. Bippon.’ TJneer Captain Phillip 
Parker Ring he served in the expedition to 
survey the north-west coast of Australia in 
1818, 'and again in Ring’s fourth expedition 
in 1821. He was promoted lieutenant on 
21 April 1822. He went through the Bur- 
mese war of 1825-7, for which lie received 
the medal in 1851, and was engaged at the 
siege of Ava. In December 1828 Roe was 
appointed sm-veyor-generalof Western Aus- 
tria, Accompanied by his wife, he sailed 
in the Parmelia with Captain (afterwards 
Admiral Sir) James Stirling, and was one of 
the first toland,on 1 June 1829, in the colony 
of Western Australia. He held his appoin'^ 
ment for forty-two years, and fulfilled its 
duties with eminent success, surveying and 
exploring the coasts and unknown tracts in 
the interior, until he made the long andeveut- 
fnl journey from the Swan river to the south 
coast at Cape Pasley in 1848-9. During the 
journ^ he received injuries that incapaci- 
tated him from further active work in the 
field. Accounts of this expedition, appa- 
rently the only productions Irom his pen, 
appeared in the ‘ .fournal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society' for 1852, and in Hooker’s 
‘Journal of Botany,’ vols. vi. and yii. 

It was on Roe’s advice that the sites for 
the capital, Perth and its port, Premantle, 
were selected. He also founded the public 
museum at Perth and a mechanics’ institute, 
of which he was for many years the presi- 
dent. He became a member of the execu- 
tive and le^slative council of the colony, 
was an associate of the Royal Geographical 
Society and a fellow of the Linneou Society 
(1 April 1828). He died at Perth, Western 
Australia, on 28 May 1878. He married in 
England, on 8 Jan. 1828, Matilda Bennett, 
who died on 22 July 1870. 

[Proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
riety, new ser. i. 277; Mennell's Uict. Austra- 
lasian Biogr.; Britten aud Boulger’a British 
Botanists ; Tablettes Biographiques ; BoyM So- 
ciety’s Catalogue ; information kindly supplied 
by Robert Little, receiver, Christ’s Hospital, 
and by B. H. Woodivard, curator of the Perth 
Museum.] B, B. W. 
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BOS, BIOHABD {d. 1853), stenographer 
and miscellaneous -writer, doubtless gradu- 
ated B.A.. in the university of Dublin in 
1789. In the early part of his career he 
may have been a mathematical and classical 
teacher, Afterw’ards he -was in holy orders. 
He -was residing in Dublin in 1821, and in 
1835. He was a popular bass-singer, andgave 
in London some ^lee and ballad entertain- 
ments. He died in London in March 1853. 

His principal works are; 1. ‘A New 
System of Shorthand, in which legibility 
and brevity are secured upon the most natu- 
ral principles, with respect to both the sig- 
nification and formation of the characters: 
especially by the singular property of their 
sloping all one way according to the habitual 
motion of the hand in common writing,' 
London, 1602, dvo; 1808, 4to. 2. 'Radiogra- 
phy, or a System or Easy Writing, comprised 
in a set of the most simple and expeditious 
characters,’ London, 1821, 8vo. These works 
mark anew departure in the development of 
stenography. Roe was in fact the originator 
of that cursive or script style of shorthand 
which, though it has never found favour in 
this country, has acquired wide popularity 
in Germany, where it has been successfully 
developed by Gahelshergex, Stolze, Axends, 
and others. 

Roewas also the author of; 3. ‘Elements 
of English Metre,’ London, 1801, 4to. 
4. ‘Fiinciples of Rhythm both in Speech 
and Music,’ Dublin, 1823, 4to, dedicated to 
the president and members of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 6. ' Introduction to Book- 
keeping,’ London, 1825, 12mo. 6. 'The 

English SpeUing Hook,’ Dublin, 1820, 12mo ; 
a work of great value to the advocates of 
spelling reform. 7. ‘Analytical Arrange- 
ment of the Apocalypse,’ Dublin, 1634, 4to, 
8. ‘Analytical Arrangement of the Holy 
Scriptures,’ 2 vols. London, 1861, Svo ; on 
the title-page he gives his name as lUchord 
Baillie Roe, 

The shorthand -writer is sometimes con- 
fused with Richard Roe, a surveyor, skilled 
in mathematics, who died at Derby in July 
1814, 68 (Gent. Mag. 1814, ii. 194; 

Biogr. Diet, of lAving Aiet^a, 1816, pp. 299, 
446). 

[AUibone's Diet, of Authors ; Eaulmann's 
Histozische Giammatik dex Stesographis, p. 
167: Gibson’s Bibliography of Shorthand, p. 
194 ; Gibson's Memoir of Simon Bordley, 1890, 
pp. 11-13 ; Levy’s Hist, of Shorthand, p. 137 ; 
Iiswis’s Historical Account of Shorthand, p. 182 ; 
Shorthand, i. 103-7, 130 ; Zeibig’s Geschichte 
det Gesch-windschreibkunst, pp. 80, 2 1 2 ; Brown's 
Diet, of English Musicians ; Atbencenm, 1853, 
p. 360,) T. 0. 


ROE, Sib THOMAS f 1581 P-ie44), am- 
bassador, son of Robert Rowe, was born at 
Low Leyton, near Wanstead in Essex, in 
1580 or 1581. His grandfather, Sir Thomas 
Rowe or Roe, merchant tailor, was alderman, 
sheriff (1660), and lord mayor of London 
(1668) ; Mary, daughter of Sir John Gresham, 
was Sir Thomas’s wife [see under Gbbsha.m, 
Sib Bichabb ; and JRemembrancia, p. 332], 
Robert, the father of the ambassador, died 
while his son was a child (W OOP, Atherue, ed. 
Hhss, iii. 111). His mother, Elinor, daugh- 
ter of Robert Jermy of Worstead, Norfelk 
(FMlpot pedigi-ee in College of Arms), sub- 
sequently married ‘ one Berkeley of Bend- 
comb in Gloucestershire, of the family of the 
Lord Berkeley.’ 

Thomas matriculated as a commoner of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, on 6 July 1603, 
at the of twelve. He had clearly power- 
ful family influence, whether from the Berke- 
leys, the family of his stepfather, or from 
his father's wealthy relations. After spend- 
ing some time ‘in one of the inns of court 
or in France or both ’ (Woon), he was ap- 
pointed esquire of the body to Queen Eliza- 
beth in the last years of her reign, and 
after her death was knighted by James I on 
28 March 1604-6. He was popular at court, 
especially with Henry, prince of "Wales, and 
his sister Elizabeth, afterwords c^ueen of Bo- 
hemia; and the former gave him his first 
opportunity of distant travel by sending 
}iim 1 upon a discovery to the West Indies.' 
Roe equipped a shm and pinnace, and soiled 
from Plymouth on24Feb. 1609-10. Striking 
the mouth of the Amazon, then unknown to 
English explorers, he sailed two hundred 
miles up the river, and rowed in boats one 
hundred miles further, making many excur- 
sions into the country from the hanks ; then 
returning to the month, be explored the coast 
and entered various rivers in canoes, passing 
over ‘ thirty-two falles in the river of Wia 
Foko’ or Oyapok. Having examined the 
coast from the Amazon to the Orinoco for 
thirteenmonths, without discovering the gold 
in which the "West ladies were bmieved to 
abound, he returned home by way of Trini- 
dad, and reached the Isle of Wight in July 
1611. Twice again was he sent to the same 
coast, 'to make farther discoveries, and 
main-tained twenty men in -the River of Amo- 
zones, for the good of his country, who are 
yet [1614] remaininfi; there, and supplied’ 
(Stow, Annales, contumed hy Howes, 1631, 
1022). At the close of 1613 he was at 
ushing ‘going for Captaine Floods com- 
pai^e,' who was just dead (CoiJ 2 NB,Zeffers 
and Memorialeqf State of the Sydneu Family, 

329), While in the Netherlands he 
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entered in Julv 1613 into some theological 
disputations with Dr. T. WTright at Spa, and 
these were published bjf the latter in 1614 
at Mechlin, under the title of ‘ Quatuor Ool- 
loquia.’ 

In 1014, after being elected M.P. for Tam- 
worth, Roe was commanded by James I to 
proceed, at the request and at the expense 
of the East India Company, as lord ambas- 
sador to the court of Jehangir, the Mogul 
emperor of Hindustan ( Oal. State Papers, 
Dom. 24 Nov. 1614). His instructions were 
to arrange a commercial treaty and obtain 
concessions for ‘factories’ for the English 
merchants in continuation of the privileges 
obtained by Captain “William Hawkins [q. v.] 
in 1609-12 CPubchas, 1625, i. 644 ; Sxow, 
Anttales). The expedition consisted of four 
ships under the command of Captain William 
Heeling [q. v.] Koe embarked in March 
1614-16, and, sailing round the Cape of 
Good Hope, landed at Sdrat on 26 Sept. 
Thence he travelled by way of Burhftnpfir 
and 3Iandu to Ajmir, where the Emperor 
Jehangir resided. He had his first audi- 
ence of the emperor on 10 Jan. 1616-16. He 
remained in close attendance at the court, 
following Jehangir in his progress to TJjam 
and Ahmadabad, until Januaiy 1617-18, 
when he took his leave, having accom- 
plished the objects of his mission as far as 
seemed possible. He obtained the redress of 
previous wrongs, and an imperial engagement 
for future immunities, whim placed the esta- 
blishment at Surat in an emcient position 
for trade, and laid the foundations of the 
future greatness of Bombay, and, indeed, of 
British India in general. The patience and 
self-restraint exercised by Hoe under excep- 
tional provocation are admirably displayed in 
the pages of his entertaining ‘ J oumm,’ which 
gives aninimitablepictaxeof the Indian court. 

On his way home Hoe went to Persia, to 
settle matters in respect of the trade in 
silks {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 7 Jan. 1619), 
md was reported on 11 Sept. 1 619 as ‘ returned 
[to London] rich tom India,’ though it ap- 
pears the wealth consisted chiefiy in presents 
for King James, and that the ambassador 
had ‘ little for hunself.’ 

Hoe was elected, in January 1620-1, one 
of the burgesses for Cirencester, doubtless 
by the Berkeley interest. But his parlia- 
mentary career was quickly interrupted by 
a new foreign mission. He was sent in Sep- 
tember 1G21 as ambassador to the Ottoman 
Porte. In passing through the Mediter- 
ranean he received ample evidence of the ! 
depredations of the Barbary pirates, and re- 
solved to make it his hnsiness to try to sup- < 
press them. He arrived at Constantinople j 


on 2S Dee. 1621, displacing Sir John Eyre. 
Hoe’s audience of Sultan Osm&n II took place 
about the end of Febriiarv 1621-2, and was 
of course purely formal. 'I spake to a 
dumb image,’ he reports {Negotiations, p. 37). 
He was under no illusions as to the strength 
or the dignity of the Turkish empire. He 
described it as ' irrecoverably sick ’ {ib. p. 
126), and compared it (almost in the words 
of the Emperor Nicholas 230 years later) to 
‘an old body, crazed through many vices, 
which remain, when the youth and strength 
is decayed ’ {ib, p. 22). He remained at the 
Porte till the summer of 1628, his term of 
appointment having been specially extended 
at the urgent prayer of the wall-satisfied 
Levant merchants to Buckingham, in spite 
of Hoe’s repeated requests for recall {CaL 
State Papers, Dom. B March 1625). 

At Constautinople Hoe succeeded in en- 
larging the privileges of English merchants, 
and the secretary of state. Sir George Calvert 
[q. V.], wrote that hehad ‘restored tne honour 
oi our king and nation’ {Negotiations, p. 60). 
He also mediated a treaty of peace between 
Turkey and Poland {ib, p_p. 129, 138), and 
liberated many Pohsh exiles at Constanti- 
nople ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 20 May 1623), 
services for which he received the thanks of 
King SigismundinSeptembei 1622 (T. Smith, 
Account qf the Greek Church, 1680, p. 262 j 
WooB, l.c.) The suppression of the Alge- 
rine piracy in the Mediterranean proved be- 
yond the power of mere diplomacy ; but Roe's 
negotiations put England's relations with 
Algiers on a better footing, and he arranged 
for the freeing of English captives, partly at 
his own cost (^Negotiatiim, pp. 14, 117, 140). 
By his efforts a treaty with Algiers was 
patched up in November 1024 (i6. p. 146) ; 
and though it was not wholly approved m 
l^gland, it led to the liberation of seven to 
eight hundred English captive mariners ( Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1623). Roe, however, 
met with doubtful success in his zealous 
efforts to attach Bethlen Gabor, the prince 
of Transylvania, to the piotestant alfiance, 
and to use him as an instoment for the sup- 
port of Count Monsfeld and the restoration 
of the palatinate. Gabor’s attitude perplexed 
the ambassador, and James I’s hesitation and 
lack of money for subsidies impeded tho ne- 
gotiation. But eventually Hoe procured the 
promise of a monthly subsidy tom England, 
and the Porte’s support for the prince. The 
Porte consented to the reversion of the 
principality of Transylvania to Gabor’s wife, 
a princess of Brandenburg, who was duly 
invested with the banner and sceptre by a 
Turkish ambassador (ib. p. 658 ; voir Ham- 
iLEE, Qesoh, d, osm, Eeiches, iii. 78-6). Q abor 
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accordingly allied himself to Mansfeld and 
the protestant union in October 1626 (Ne- 
ffoUations, p. o71) ; but a victory over the 
imperialists was neutralised by a truce and 
Manafeld’s subsequent death (*16. pp. 679- 
698). Suspicion was aroused by the conduct 
of Bethlen, who complained that the pro- 
mised subsidy of ten thousand dollars a mouth 
from England had not been paid (ib. p.696), 
Nevertheless Hoe succeeded in keeping Gabor 
more or less on the side of the German pro- 
testauts, and also manarad in their interest 
to quash the proposal for a treaty between 
Spain and the Porta (ib. p. 462). At the 
same time he was a worm friend of the Greek 
church in Turkey, and on intimate terms 
with its celebrated patriarch, Cyril Lucaris. 
Cyril presented through Hoe to James I the 
celebrated ‘ Codez Alezandrinus ’ of the whole 
Bible, which the patriarch brought from his 
former see of Alexandria ; it was transferred 
with the rest of the royal library to the 
British Museum in 1767 (cf. Negotiatiom, p. 
618). Hoe was himself a collector of Greek 
manuscripts. Twenty-nine Greek and other 
manuscripts, including an original copy of 
the synodal epistles of the council of Basle, 
which he brought home, he presented in 
1628 to the Bodleian Library (Maoha.t, 
Annals (\f the Bodleian, floA ed., pp. 70, 72). 
A collection made by him of 242 coins was 
given by his widow, at his desire, to the Bod- 
leian alter his death. He also searched for 
Greek ‘marbles’ in behalf of the Duke of 
Buckingham and the second Earl of Arundel. 

'Naked I come in, and naked I goe out,’ 
he wrote on 6 April 1628, on finally leaving 
his embassy at Constantinople (*'6. p. 810). 
June found him at Smyrna, whencehe sailed 
to Leghorn, and on the way fought an engage- 
ment with Maltese galleys, during which 
he was struck down by a spar winch had 
fortunately checked a ball (*i. pp. 826-7). 
Travelling across the continent, Hoe visit^ 
Princess Elizabeth, the electrese-palatiue and 
queen of Bohemia, at Bhenen, and, in com- 
liance with her wish, adopted the two 
aughters of Boron Hupa, an impoverished 
adherent of the elector (Gresit, Bi-ineessea 
(jf England, vi. 471). Beaching the Hague 
in December 1628, he presented to the 
Prince of Orange a memorial in which he 
urged that Bethlen Gabor should again be 
subsidised, and that Gustavus Adolpbus 
should march into Silesia, where Bethlen 
would join him (^Camden Society JUiseellany, 
vol. vii. ; Zettere qfSir T. Boa, ed. S. B. Gard- 
ner, pp. 2-4). He left the Hague at the end 
of FeWaiy for England, and in May 1629 
he submitted another memorial to the same 
effect to Charles I, and in the result was 


despatched in June on a mission to mediate 
a peace between the kings of Sweden and 
Poland (Instructions, printed ib. pp. 10-21). 
He visited the S wedish c amp near Marienburg, 
and then the Polish camp, brought about a 
meeting of commissioners in September 1629, 
and succeeded in arranging a truce for siz 
years (ti6. p. 39). He was in close personal 
relations with Gustavus Adolphus, whose 
generous character strongly impressed him, 
while the Swedish king admitted that he 
owed chie^ to Hoe the suggestion, which he 
put into e&ct in June 1630, of carrying the 
war into Germany and placing himself at the 
head of the protestant alliance. He called 
Hoe his ‘ strenuum consultorem,’ and sent 
him a present of 2,000/. on his victory at 
Leipzig (Howell, Iiimiliarlietters,ed. 1734, 
p. 228). After arranging the truce be- 
tween Poland and Sweden, Hoe drew up a 
treaty at Danzig settling the claims of that 
city with which he had been instructed to 
deal, and, breaking his homeward journey at 
Copenhagen, he concluded a treaty withDen- 
mork which in other hands had been lan- 
guishing for years. 

In the summer of 1680 Hoe leturned to 
England from this successful mission. The 
king had a gold medal struck in his honour, 
bearing the shields of Sweden and Poland 
and the date 1630, and on the reverse the 
crown of England supported by two angels, 
and beneath a monogram of Hoe’s initials 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 16S0-1, p. 468). 
This medal Dame Eleanor Hoe presented to 
the Bodleian Library in 1668 (MA.cnA.T, An- 
nals, 2nd edit. p. 184). But beyond this 
barren honour the ambassador received no 
rewards. For six years he lived in letire- 
ment,8uffering from limited means; his wife’s 
purchased pension was in arrears; even pay- 
ment was long withheld from him on ac- 
count of the marnonda which he bought for 
the king at Constantinople, and the pleasures 
of a country life iU requited him for the lack 
of state employment. He ‘ bought a cell ’ 
for his old age at Stanford, and afterwards 
moved to Brnwick and then to Cranford (Ca/. 
State Papers, Dom. 1629-31, pp. 344, ifce.) 
At last, in January 1636-7, he was appointed 
chancellor of the order of the Garter, to 
which a year later a pension of 1,200/. a year 
was addra (ib. 1637-8, p. 214). Meanwhile 
he was in constant correspondence with the 
queen of Bohemia, who addressed him as 
' Honest Tom,’ and who depended on his in- 
fluence to counteract the indiscretions of her 
London agent, Sir Francis Nethersole [q. v.] 
(Geben, Princesses, vi. 666-06). 

In 1638 he was once more sent abroad as 
ambassador eztraoidmary to attend the con- 
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gress of the imperial, French, and Swedish 
plenipotentiaries for the settlement of the 
terms of a general peace, which sat successively 
at Hamburg, Ratishon, and Vienna (Negotia- 
tion!!, p.l3; Letters and Memorials of Hidney 
Family, ii. pref., 664,670; Cal.State Papers, 
Dorn. 1633-43, passim; Brit.Mus.AAdit. MS. 
31993, f. 294). Theplenipotentiariesdidtheir 
utmost to exclude him, but Hoe contrived to 
join the conferences and to make his influence 
felt towards the restoration of the palatinate. 
Hoe’s ability profotindly impressed the em- 
peror, who is reported to have exclaimed, ‘ I 
have met with many gallant persons of many 
nations, but I scarce ever met with an amhas- 
audortUlnow’ (Wood, loc. cit. ; Db 

WiCQUBFORT, L’Ambassadeur, 1682, p. 105). 
These negotiations and afurtW treaty w’ith 
Denmark occupied most of his energies till 
September 1642 (Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1639, pp. 143, 20U; Brit. Mna. Addit. MS. 
28937, f. 25), but he was at intervals in 
London, where he busied himself with par- 
liamentary work. He was sworn a mem- 
ber of the privy council in June 1040 (Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. 1640, p. 447), and was 
returned on 17 Oct. 1610 as one of the 
burgesses for the university of Oxford. His 
wide e.xperience, sober learning, and dig- 
nified eloquence had their weight in the 
House of Commons. Some of his speeches, 
chiefly on commercial and currency questions 
(e.g. on brass money, 1640, on Lord-keeper 
Finch, 1640, on the decay of coin and trade, 
1641), were printed, and on 13 Nov. 1640 he 
presented to the house a report on the nego- 
tiations connected with the Scottish treaty 
at Bipon (Nabsox, Collect, ii. 524). In the 
following summer he asked and obtained 
the leave of the house to retain his seat 
during his absence at the diet of Hatishon 
(ti. p. 804). In July 1042, when amhassa- 
dor-extraordinary at Vienna, he wrote a letter 
to Edmnnd Waller, which was read to the 
House of Commons, remdiating the rumour 
that he had offered on offensive and defensive 
alliance to the king of Hungry without his 
own sovereign’s permission (letter to Waller, 
Brit. Mus., 1642). On 2 July 1643 Hoe ob- 
tained permission of the commons to retire to 
Bath in the hope of improving his health. He 
died on 6 Nor. 1644 — in the words of Dr. 
Oerord Langhaine’s ;^roposed epitaph, 'prea- 
reptus opportune, ne lunestam regni catostro- 
phen speotaret '—and was buried two days 
later in the chancel of Woodford church, 
Essex (WooD,AtieneB) ; the manor of Wood- 
ford had been conveyed to biin in 1640 
(J. KjEHiTBDT, Htsf. of Leyton, p. 357). 

Hoe’s solityudgment, penetration, and sa- 
gacity are suinciently proved by his published 


journal and despatches; in knowledge of 
foreign affairs and in a practical acquaintance 
with the details of British commerce he pro- 
bably had no living equal ; he was not afraid 
of responsibility ; while of the charm of his 
manner and conversation it is enough to 
quota the emperor’s remark, that ‘ if Hoe had 
been one of the fair sex, and a beauty, he 
was sure the engaging conversation of the 
English ambassador would have proved 
too hard for his virtue’ (CoiiUNS, Letters 
and Memorials of State of the Sydney Family, 
ii. 541 n. ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1G41-8, 
. 131). In his personal character he was 
evout and regular ; he always gave a tenth 
of his income to the poor ; he was an earnest 
supporter of the protestant principle, and 
devoted to his kmg, though lightly re- 
warded. ‘ Those who knew him well have 
said that there was nothing wanting in him 
towards the accomplishment of a scholar, 
gentleman, or courtier; that also as he was 
learned, so was he a great encourager and 
promoter of learning and learned men. His 
spirit was generous and public, and his heart 
faithful to his prince ’ (W oon, Athena, iii, 
118). He married, heWe 1614, Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Gave of Stanford, 
Northamptonshire (Philpot pedigree, Col- 
lege of Arms), and niece of Lord Grandison 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1626, p. 476). She 
accompanied her husband in 1621 on hii 
embassy to the Ottoman Forte, and showed 
eat courage during the engagement with 
altese galleys on the way home. 

Hoe’s diplomatic memoirs and volumi- 
nous and interesting correspondence have 
only been in part published or preserved. 
Fart of the 'Journal’ of hie mission to the 
mogul, to February 1616-17, with inter- 
spersed letters, exists in two manuscripts in 
the British Museum, Addit. 6116 and 19277, 
and was first published during his lifetime in 
1626 by Fnrehas in ‘His Pugrimes,’ pt. i. 
pp. 636-78, together with some of his corre- 
spondence with George Abbot [q . v.], arch- 
bishop of Oonterhury, and others. The 
journal was reprinted by Harris in 1706 in 
his 'Navigontium Bibliotheca,’ i. 166-67, 
and more fully by Churchill in 1732 in his 
* OpUeotion of Voyages,’ i. 688-728, where 
it is stated that the original manuscript has 

in the ‘ Relations de divers Voyages Ouiieux,’ 
1663, into German in Schwahe’s ' Allgemeine 
Historie der Eeisen,’ 1747, and into Dutch in 
the ' Jonmael van de Reysen,' 1666. 

Proposals were published in 1730 for edit- 
ing Roe’s European correspondence, and his 
‘Negotiations in his embassy to the Ottoman 
Porte,’ 1621-8, were eventually printed in 
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great detail bySamueiriioliardson (1740), but 
■with scarcely any attempt at annotation or 
editing, beyond a very full analytical table of 
contents and decipherments of some of the 
ciphers. This large volume (of Isiv + 828 
folio pages) -was published mainly at the coat 
of the ‘ Society for the Encouragement of 
Learning,' and Thomas Carte [q. v.], -who 
originated this society, appears to have 
arranged the papers published in this volume 
(Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 6190 f. 21, 6183 ff. 
103, ill ; Harl. 1901). This -was prospec- 
tively the first of several volumes, and the 
intention ■was to have published the rest 
of Roe’s correspondence up to his death, but 
the scheme -was abandoned. Roe also printed, 
besides several of his parliamentary speeches 
in pamphlet form: 1. 'A True and Faith- 
ful Relation . . of ■what hath lately hap- 
pened in Constantinople, concerning the death 
of Sultan Osman and the setting up of Mus- 
tapha his unde,’ London, 1622, 4to. 2. 'A 
Discourse upon the reasons of the resolution 
taken in the Valteline against the tyranny 
of the Orisons and heretics,’ translated from 
Fra Paolo Saipi, London, 4to, 1028 (reissued 
in 1650 as ‘ The Cruel Suhtilty of Ambi- 
tion’). A poem by Roe on the death of 
Lord Harington appeared in ‘The Churches 
Lamentation for the Losse of the Godly,’ 
1614 {Notes and Queries, 4th ser. v. 9). 

A few of Roe’s despatches, preserved in the 
state paper office, were edited in 1847 by 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner for the ‘Camden Society 
Miscellany,’ vol. vii., ‘Letters relating to the 
Mission of Sir T. Roe to Gustavus Adolphus,’ 
and (George lord Carew’s letters to Roe 
between 1616 and 1617 were edited by Sir 
John Maclean for the Camden Society in 
1860. There are numerous letters and des- 
patches of Roe’s, stiU unpublished, in the 
public record office; but few of those pub- 
lished in the volume of ‘ Negotiations ’ 
seem to bo preserved there (Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. viii. 361-2). In the British 
Museum, besides his Indian journal and 
letters, there are letters among the Harleian, 
Egerton, and Sloone manuscripts. Roe is 
further stated by Wood to have left in 
manuscript ‘ A Compendious Relation of the 
Proceedings and Acts of the Imperial Dyet 
held at Ratishon in 1 640 and 1641 , abstracted 
out of the Diary of the Colleges,’ which was 
in the possession of T. Smith, DD., of Mag- 
dalmi College, Oxford, and a ‘Journal of 
several proceedings of the Enights of the 
Garter,’ mquently cited by Asl^ole in his 
‘Institution’ (Cat. MSS. Anglia etSib. i. 
330). His portrait, by Michael van Miere- 
veldt of Dmft, is engraved by Vertue as a 
i&ontispiece to the ‘Negotiations,’ 


[Authorities cited above ; Laud’s Works, pas- 
sim; information from Messes. T. M. J, Watkin, 
Portcullis, S. R. Gardiner, J. Cartwright, ]?. H. 
Bickley, and Lionel Oust, F. S. A.] 8. L.-P. 

ROEBTJOK, JOHN, M.D. (1718-1794), 
inventor, bom in 1718 at Sheffield, was the 
son of John Roebuck, a prosperous manufac- 
turer of Sheffield goods, who wished him to 
engage in and inherit the business. John had 
a higher ambition, and, after receiving his 
early education at the Sheffield grammar 
school, was removed to Dr. Doddridge's aca- 
demy at Northampton. He became a good 
classical scholar, retaining throughout life a 
taste for the classics; and he formed at 
Northampton a lasting intimacy with his 
feUow-pupU, Mark Akenside. Thence ho 
proceeded to Edinburgh University to study 
medicine. There the teaching of Cullen 
and Black specially attracted him to che- 
mistry. He became intimate with Hume, 
Robertson, and their circle, forming an attach- 
ment to Scotland which influenced his sub- 
sequent career. He completed his medical 
education at Leyden, where he took his degree 
of M.D. on 6 March 1742. A promising open- 
ing having presented itself at Birmingham, he 
settled there as a physician. He had soon a 
considerable practice, but his old love of 
chemistry revived, and he spent all his spare 
time in chemical experiments, particularly 
with a view to the apMication of wemistry to 
some of the many industries of Birmingham. 
Among his inventions was an improved me- 
thod of refining gold and silver and of collect- 
ing the smaller particles of them, formerly lost 
in the processes of the local manufacturers. 
Stimulated by his successes, he established 
in Steelhouse Lane a large laboratory, and 
in connection -with it a refinery of the precious 
metals. He associated with himself in the 
management of the laboratory an able busi- 
ness coadjutor in the person of Samuel Gor- 
hett, a Birmingham merchant. Roebuck be- 
came, in fact, what is now called a consulting 
chemist (Fbosseb, p. 16), to whom the local 
manufacturer applied for advice, and thus a 
considerable impetus was given 'to the indus- 
tries of Birmingham. The most important of 
bis several improvements in processes for the 
production of chemicals at this period was one 
of very great utility in the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid. In the fifteenth century the Ger- 
man monk Basil Valentine had first produced 
oil of vitriol by subjecting sulphate of iron 
to distillation, and the process had been but 
little improved previous to 1740, when Joshua 
Ward facilitated the manufacture by burning 
nitre and sulphur over water, and condensing 
theresultingvapour in glassglobes, the largest 
that could be blown with safety. For ^asa 
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glolies Roebuck now substituted leaden cham- 
bers. The change effected a revolution in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, which was 
thus reduced to a fourth of its former cost, 
and was soon applied to the bleaching of 
linen, displacing the sour milk formerly used 
for that purpose. The first of the leaden 
chambers was erected by Roebuck and Garbatt 
in 1746, and the modem process of manufac- 
ture is still substantially that of Roebuck 
(Tabkes, i. 474-6; cf. iSioxAit, Chemistry, 
1895, p. 220). 

Encouraged by the success of the new pro- 
cess, Roebuck andGarbett established in 1749 
a manufectory of sulphuric acid at Preston- 
pans, eight miles east of Edinburgh. This 
proved fora time very profitable, but the firm 
neglected at the outset to procure a patent 
for their invention either in England or in 
Scotland, and endeavoured to reap exclusive 
^fit from it by keeping the process a secret. 
The nature of the process became, however, 
known in England through an absconding 
workman, and in 1766 it was used by rivals 
in England, and later by others in Scotland. 

In 1771 Roebuck took out a patent for Scot- 
land (cf. specification printed in the Bir- 
mingham Weekly Post, 19 May 1394), and 
with Garbett sought to restrain the use of the 
invention in Scotland by others than them- 
selves. The court of session decided against 
this claim, on the ground that the process was 
freely used in England, and therefore could 
be freely used in Scotland. A petition against 
this decision wss in 1774 dismissed by the 
House of Lords (Journals, xxxiv. 76, 217). 

It is uncertain whether Roebuck was stUl 
in Birmingham when he turned h is attention 
to the manufacture of iron. With the death 
of Dud Dudley [q. v.] the secret of smelting 
ironbypit-coidinstead of by charcoal, a mucm 
more expensive process, had expired or be- 
come latent. The smelting of iron ore by 
coke made from pit-cool was probably redis- 
covered by Abraham Darby [q.v.] at Cole- 
hrookdale about 1734, but Ro^uck was un- 
doubtedly among the first to reintroduce the 
industry into Britain, and, further, to con- 
vert by the same agency cast iron into mal- 
leable iron. If the iron manufacture was 
comparatively unproductive in England, it 
was virtually non-existent in Scotland, al- 
though a country abounding in ironstone and 
coal. After adcfing a manufacture of pottery 
to that of sulphuric acid at Prestonpons, Roe- 
buck appears to have thought of trying in the 
same iBstrict the manufacture of iron on a 
small scale (Jabuhi'b, p. 71). ^ the result 
th^ was formed for the purpose of mauufac- i 
tnring iron on a large sctde in Scotland a 
company consisting of Roebuck and his three 
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brothers, Garbett, and Messrs. Cadell & 
Sons of Gockenzie (Pabbes, i. 478). The 
latter firm had already made some unsuc- 
cessful efforts to manufacture iron. Every 
arrangement of importance in the establish- 
ment of the company’s works was due to 
Roebuck’s insight and energy. He selected 
for their site a spot on the banks of the river 
Carron in StirliMshire, three miles above its 
influx into the Krth of Forth. The Oarron 
furnished water-power, the Forth a water- 
way for transport, and all around were 
plentiful supplies of coal, ironstone, and 
limestone. The first furnace was blown at 
Carron on 1 Jan. 1760, and during the some 
year the Carron works turned out fifteen 
hundred tons of manufactured iron, then 
the whole annual produce of Scotland 
(SsEiLBS, Industrial Biography, p. 136). 
Large quantities of charcoal wore used at 
first (SCBIVENBB, p. 84) ; but Roebuck’s in- 
genuify brought the much cheaper pit-coal 
into play, both for smelting and refining, 
In 1762 he took out a patent for the con- 
version of any kind of cast iron into malle- 
able iron by the ‘ action of a hollow pit-coal 
fire’ (Specifications of Patents, 1769, No, 
780). The use of pit-coal on a large scale 
required, however, a much more powerful 
blast than was needed for charcoal. Roe- 
buck consultedSmeaton[seeSMEATOsr, John], 
in whose published 'Reports ’ (1812, vol. i.) are 
to he found accounts of several of his in- 
genious contrivances in aid of the operations 
at Carron. The chief of these was his pro- 
duction of the powerful blast needed for the 
effective reduction of iron by pit-oosl. The 
fiiBt blowing cylinders of any magnitude con- 
structed for this purpose were erected at Oar- 
ron by Smeaton about 1760 (of. Sobivbnbb, 
p. 83, and SitiLBS, Ztfs of Smeaton, p, 61). 
Besides turning out quantities of articles ot 
manufactured iron for domestic use, the Car- 
ron works became famousfor their production 
of ordnance, supplied not only to our own 
army, but to the armies of continental ooun- 
trie.s. It was from being made at Carron that 
carronades derived their name. The first of 
them was oast at Oarron in 1779 (SmuBS, 
IndustrialBiography, p. 187 ».) The Oarron 
ironworks were long the largest of their kind 
in the United Kingdom, and are stiU produc- 
tive and prosperous. 

When the Canon works were firmly esta- 
blished in a career of prosperity, Roebuck, 
unfortunately for himself, engaged in a new 
enterprise which proved his ruin. Mainly 
to pi'ocure an improved supply of coal for 
the Oarron works, he took a base fixtm the 
Duke of Hamilton of large coalmines and 
saltworks at Borrowstounness (Bo’ ness) in 
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linlithgowsliire, wMoh were yielding little 
or no profit, and about 1764 he removed with 
his family to Kenueil House, a ducal mansion 
which overlooked the Firth of Forth and 
went with the lease. Roebuck set to work 
to sink for coal, and opened up new seams ; 
hut hie progress was checked by waterflood- 
ing his pits, a disaster which the Newcomen 
engine employed by him was powerless to 
avert. It was this difficulty which led to 
one of the most interesting episodes of hie 
career, his intimacy with and encouragement 
of Watt, then occupied in the invention of 
his steam-engine [see_ Watt, Jahss]. Roe- 
buck was intimate with Robert Black, then 
professor of chemistry at Edinburgh, who 
was a patron of Watt. Hearing from Black 
of Watt and his steam-engine, Roebuck en- 
tered into correspondence with him, in the 
hope that the new engine might do for the 
water in hie coalpits v^at Newcomen’s had 
failed in doing. Evantua% Roebuck came 
to bdieve in the promise of Watt’s invention, 
tebukiug him for his despondency, and wel- 
coming him to Kinneil House, where Watt 
put together a working model of his engine. 
Roebuck took upon himself a debt of 1,3002. 
which Watt owed to Black (SMitrs, India- 
trial Biographies, p. 130), and heteed him 
to procure his first patent of 1769. Watt ad- 
mitted that he must have sunk under his 
disappointments if he ‘had not been sup- 
ported by the friendship of Dr. Roebuck.’ 
RoeWck became a partner with Watt in his 
groat invention to we extent of two thirds. 
But the engine had not yet been so perfected 
as to keep down the water in Roebuck’s mines. 
Through the expense and loss thus incurred 
Roebuck became involved in serious pecu- 
niary embarrassmenta. To his loss by his 
mines was added that from an unsuccessful 
attempt to manufacture soda from salt. After 
sin^g in the coal and salt works at Bor- 
rowstounness his own fortune, that brought 
him by his wife, the profits of his other en- 
terprises, and large sums borrowed from 
friends, he had to withdraw his capital from 
the Carron ironworks, Item the refining works 
at Birmingham, and the vitriol works at Fres- 
tonpans to satisfy the claims of his creditors. 
Among i^ehuck’s debts was one of 1,2002, to 
Boulton, afterwards Watt’s well-known part- 
ner, Rather than claim against the estate 
Boulton offered to caned the debt in return 
for the tranefer to him of Roebuck's two-thirds 
share in Watt’s steam-engine, of which so little 
was then thought tfiiat Roebuck’s creditors 
did not value it as contributing a farthing 
to his assets (Suiims, life of Watt, p. 177). 

Roebuck’s creditors retained him in the 
management of theBorrowstounness coal and 


salt works, and made him an annual allow- 
ance sufficient for the maintenance of him- 
self and his family. To his other occupation.^ 
he added at Renneil House that of farming 
on rather a large scale, and though, as usual, 
he made experiments, he was a successful 
agriculturist (WioHr, Svsbandry of Soot- 
land, iii. 608, IV. 666). He died on 17 July 
1794, retaining to the last his faculties and 
his native good humour. He married, about 
1746, Ann Ward of Sheffield, but left her un- 
provided for. His third son, Ebenezer, was 
father of John Arthur Roebuck v.] An- 
other grandson, Thomas, is separatmy noticed . 

Ro^uck was a member of the Royal So- 
cieties of London and Edinhurah, and con- 
tributed to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ 
(vols. 66 and 00). Of two pamphlets of 
which he is said to have been the author, 
one is in the library of the British Museum, 

‘ An Enqui^ whether the guilt of the present 
Civil War in America ought to be imputed to 
Great Britain or America P A new edition,' 
London, 1770, 8vo. Roebuck’s verdict was in 
favour of Great Britain. 

Roebuck was both warm-hearted and 
warm-tempered, an agreeable conmanion, 
much liked by his many Mends, and exem- 
plary in all the relations of private life. When 
he received the freedom of the city of Edin- 
burgh during the provoetship of J ames Drum- 
mond, he was assured that the honour con- 
ferred on him was ‘ given for eminent services 
done to his country.’ Certainly the esta- 
blishment of the Oarron ironworks and the 
improvements which he introduced into the 
iron manufacture were of signal benefit to 
Scotland. Not only did it originate in Scot- 
land a new industry which has since become 
of great magnitude, but it gave an impetus 
then much needed to Scottish industrim en- 
terprise. Even the works at Boirowstoun- 
nesB, though ruinous to himself, contributed 
to the same end, so that the mineral re- 
sources of the district were developed with 
a spirit unknown before. Roebuck’s personal 
failure there is to be ascribed mainly to the 
ultrorsanguine views which resulted from 
hia success elsewhere. 

[Memoir of Roebuck in vol. iv. of Transactions 
of the Royal Soc. of Edinbnrgh, communicated 
by Professor Jardina of Grlasgow ; R. B, Prosser’s 
Birmingham Inventors and Inventions ; Farkee’s 
Chemical Essays, 2nd edit. ; Scrivener’s Hist, of 
the Iron Trade; Percy's Metallurgy, ii. 889; 
Smiles’s Lives of Bonlton and Watt ; Hunter's 
Hallam&hire, ed. Gatty, p. 310 ; Webster’s Patent 
Cases; authorities cited.] F. £, 

ROEBHOK, JOHN ARTHUR (1801- 
1879), polLtician, horn at Madras iu 1 SOI, was 
fifth son of Ebenezer Roebuck, a civil servant 
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in India, -wlio was third son of Dr. John Roe- 
buck [q. V.] His mother was a daughter of 
Richard Tickell, the brother-in-lnw and friend 
of Sheridan. Losing hia father in childhood, 
he was brought to England in 1807, whence 
his mother took him to Canada after her 
marriage to a second husband. He was edu- 
cated in Canada. Returning to England in 
1824, he was entered at the Inner Temple, and 
called to the bar on 28 Jan. 1831. Ha went 
the northern circuit. In 1843 he was ap- 
pointed queen’s counsel, and was elected a 
Wcherof hisinn. In 1836 he became agent 
in England for the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada during the dispute between 
the executive government and the House of 
Assembly, and on 6 Eeb. 1838 ha was heard 
at the bar of the House of Lords in opposi- 
tion to Lord John Bussell's Canada Bill. 
His practice as a barrister was not large. 
The only trial in which he made a decided 
mark was that in which he successfully de- 
fended Job Bradshaw, the proprietor and 
editor of a Nottingham newspaper, for a 
libel upon Feargus O'Connor [q. v.] 

A disciple of Benthom andT a friend of 
John Stuart Mill,EoBbuckprofassedadvnnced 
olitical opinions, which he resolved to up- 
old in the House of Commons. On 14 Deo. 
1882 he was returned by Bath to the first 
reformed parliament. The constituency had 
previously invited Sir William Napier [q. v.] 
to contest the seat. Napier refused, but ex- 
pressed warm approval of the selection of 
Roebuck, with whom he thenceforth cor- 
responded frequently on public questions 
(Bbuoe, Lift of Kapier, i. 418, ii. 40, 61, 
70). Roebuck delivered his maiden epeech 
on 5 Feb. 1883, during the debate on the 
address, declaring himself ' an independent 
member of that house.’ That position he 
always occupied, attacking all who differed 
from him with such vehemence as to earn 
the nickname of ‘Tear ’em.’ With the 
whigs he was always out of sympathy, and 
never lost an opportunity of exhibiting his 
contempt for them. In domestic questions 
hia attitude was usually that of a thorough- 
going radical. He joined O'Connell in oppos- 
ing coercion in Ireland, and advocated the 
ballot and the abolition of sinecures. In 
1833, when he was re-elected for Bath, he 
proposed to withdraw the veto from the 
House of Lords, substituting a suspensive 
power, and providing that a biU which had 
been rejected by the lords should become 
law, with the royal assent, after baling been 
passed a second time by the commons. In 
the same year he collected in a volume a 
series of 'Pamphlets for the People,’ in sup- 
port of his political views, wluch he had 


issued week by week, first at the price of 
three-ha^ence each, and afterwards of two- 
ence. Iheir aim resembled that of Coh- 
et’s ‘ Twopenny Trash ’ (1816). The act 
which, by the imposition of a fourpenny 
stamp on each copy, had caused the sus- 
pension of Cohbett’s periodical was circum- 
vented by Roebuck’s scheme of publishing 
weekly pamplilets, each complete in itselfr 
His chief fellow-workers were Joseph Hume, 
GeorgeGrote, Henry Warburton, and Francis 
Place, all, save the lost, being members of par- 
liament. In one of his pamphlets Roebuck 
denounced newspapers and everybody con- 
nected with them, with the result that John 
Black [q. v.], editor of the ' Morning Chroni- 
cle,’ sent him a challenge. A duel was fought 
on 19 Nov. 1836, but neither party was injured. 

The Reform Club was founded in 1836 
for promoting social intercourse between the 
whigs and the radicals, and Roebuck became 
a member and continued one till 1864 ; but 
his original aversion for the whigs was not 
modified by personal association. His final 
opinion of them was declared in his ‘ His- 
tory of the Whig Ministry of 1830 to the 
Passing of the PtefoimBill’ (1852). ‘The 
whigs,’ he wrote, ‘have ever been an ox- 
clusive and aristocratic faction, though at 
times employing democratic principles and 
phrases os weapons of offence against their 
opponents. . . . When out of ofhee they are 
demagogues ; in ^ower they become exclu- 
sive oligarchs’ (li. 40.5-6). He failed to 
be re-elected for Bath in 1837, hut he re- 
gained the seat in 1841. On 18 May 1843 
a motion of his in favour of secular educa- 
tion was rejected by 166 to 60, and on 
28 June, in the debate on the Irish Colleges 
Bill, he taunted the Irish supporters of the 
bill with such bitterness that Mr. Somers, 
M.P. for Sligo, threatened him with a chal- 
lenge, a threat that Roebuck brought to the 
attention of the speaker. In April 1844 
Roebuck, with some inconsistency, defended 
Sir James Graham, Sir Robert Feel’s home 
secretary, from various charges, and was de- 
nounced by George Sydn^ SmytliejSeventh 
viscount Strangford fq. v.j, as ■me ‘ Diogenes 
of Bath,’ whose actions were always con- 
tradictory. Roebuck’s retort provoked a 
challenge from Smythe. He was rejected 
for the second time by Bath in 1847, when his 
admirers there consoled him with an address 
of confidence and a gift of 6007. He spent 
some of his leisure m writing ‘ A Plan for 
Governing our English Colonies,’ whidhwas 
published in 1849. He was returned for 
Sheffield unopposed in May of the same year, 
and with that constituency he was closely 
identified until death. 
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In questions of foreign polioj Iloelittck 
always championed spiiited action on Eng- 
land’s part. On 24 June 1850 he moved 
a strongly worded vote of coufldance in 
Palmerston’s recent foreign policy. In 1854 
he defended the Crimean war ; hut the in- 
afiiciency which soon became apparent in 
carrying it on excited his disgust. His most 
noteworthy appearance in parliament was 
on 26 Jan, 1855, when he moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the conduct of the 
war. Lord J^n Russell resigned the office of 
president of the council as soon as notice was 
given of the motion. Although physical in- 
firmity hindered Roebuck from saying more 
than a few sentences, his motion was carried 
on 29 Jan. by 306 against 143 votes, and the 
administration of Lord Aberdeen resigned 
next day. Lord Palmerston succeeded to 
the premiership, and at once appointed a 
committee of inquiry into the war. Of this 
body, which was known as the Sebastopol 
committee, Roebuck was appointed chair- 
man. Its report was adverse to Lord Aber- 
deen’s government, and on 17 July Roebuck 
moved that the ministers who were respon- 
sible for the Crimean disasters should be 
visited with severe reprehension. The pre- 
vious question was carried, but 181 members 
voted with Roebuck. Kinglake, in recording 
these incidents^ criticises with acerbity the 
indiscriminate invective which Roebuck ha- 
bitually employed. Roebuck was an vm- 
successful candidate for the chairmanship 
of the metropolitan board of works at the 
first meeting on 22 Dec. 1866. On 3 Sept. 
1866 his Sheffield constituents marked their 
appreciation of his parliamentary activity 
by presenting him with his portrait and 
eleven hundred guineas. At the same period 
he became chairman of the Administrative 
Reform Association, but that body failed to 
answer the expectation formed of it by its 
friends. Ho was re-elected at Sheffield after 
a contest in 1862 and 1867, and without oppo- 
sition in 1869. He headed the poll there in 
1866. But, althoughhis popularity with the 
Sheffield electors was always great, his stu- 
died displays of political independence and 
the gradual modification of his radical views 
on domestic questions alienated many of his 
liberal supporters, A speech at Salisbury 
in 1862, in which he alleged that working 
men were spendthrifts and wife-heaters,made 
him for a time unpopular with the artisan 
classes. Broadhead and other organisers of 
trade-unionist outrages at Sheffield in 18C7 
found in him a stern denouncer. When 
civil war raged in the United States of 
America he violently championed the slave- 
holders of the South, boasting that Lord 
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Palmerston had cynically confessed to him 
that he was on the same side. In like man- 
ner, Roebuck defended Austrian rule in 
Italy. So uncompromisingaud so apparently 
illiberal an attitude led to Roebuck’srejection 
by Sheffield at the election of 1868, when the 
lil)erals returned Mr. Mundella in his stead. 
His friends gave him S,000i, by way of testi- 
monial. He regained the seat in 1874, 
Daring the administration of Loid Beacons- 
fiald, with whom, when Mr. Disraeli, he had 
had many lively encounters, he favoured the 
policy of supporting the Turks against the 
Rus-<ians, and finally broke with his few re- 
maining liberal friends. On 14 Aug. 1878 
he was made a privy councillor by the tory 
government. He died at 19 Ashley Place, 
Westminster, on 30 Nov. 1879. Ho married, 
in 1834, Henrietta, daughter of Thomas 
Ealconer (1772-1830) [q. v.l of Bath. She, 
with a daughter, survived him. 

Roebuck was short in stature, vehement 
in speech, bold in opinion. He addressed 
popular audiences with easy assurance and 
great efiect. His indifference to party tie.s 
was appreciated by the multitude, who re- 
garded him as a politician of stern integrity. 
A portrait of him by II. W, Pickersgill,R.A., 
belongs to the corporation of Sheffield. 

[B. E. Leader's Life and Letters (withohapteis 
of autobiography), 1897: Times, 1 Dec. 1879; 
Blackwood, xlii. 192, versified address of ‘Boe- 
buck to his Constituents;’ Spencer Waliiole's 
Lord J ohn Bussell ; Hunter’s Hallamsbire, ed. 
Gntty, pp._183-4; Grerills Memoirs; Elnglake’s 
Crimes, vii. 281, 313-20; Matthew Arnold's 
Essays in Criticism, 187S, p. 25.] F. B. 

ROEBUCK, THOMAS (1781-1819), 
orientalist, grandson of John Roebuck [jq. v.] 
the inventor, was born in Linlithgowshire in 
1781 . He went to school at Alloa, and after- 
wards to the high school at Edinburgh. His 
uncle Benjamin Roebuck (if. 1809), of the 
Madras civil service, procured him an ap- 
pointment with the East India Company, and 
early in 1801 he left England to enter the 
17th regiment of native infantry as a cadet. 
He became lieutenant-captain 17 Sept. 1812, 
and captain 16 June 1816. 

Roebuck soon acquired a complete com- 
mand of Hindustani, and, on accoimt of bis 
proficiency, was frequently sent in advance 
when the regiment was on active service. 
His health suffering, he obtained leave in 
1806-9. returned to England, and spent 
much time in Edinburgh assisting Dr, John 
Borlhwick Gilchrist [q.v.] toprepareanEng- 
lish and Hindu dictionary, and two volumes 
of the * British-Indian Monitor,’ 1806-8. On 
the return voyage he compiled ‘ An English 
and Hindustani Naval Dictionary,’ with a 
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short gramniap (Calcutta, 1811 ; 2nd edit. 
1813; 4th 1848; 6th, re-edited and enlarged 
as a ‘ Laskari Dictionary ’ by George Small, 

31 A., London, 1832). In Afarch 1811 Eoe- 
l)uck ■was attached to the college of Fort 
William, Madras, ns assistant-secretary and 
examiner. Here he had leisure to pursue 
his oriental studies, to superintend the pub- 
lication of a Hindustani version of Persian 
tales, and to edit, -with notes in Per- 
sian, a Hindu- Persian dictionary (Calcutta, 
1818). He died prematurely of fever at 
Calcutta on 8 Dec. 1819. Just before his 
death he completed ‘The Annals of the Col- 
lege of Fort William ’ (Calcutta, 1819, 8vo) 
and ‘A Collection of Proverbs and Pro- 
verbial Phrases in the Persian and Hindus- 
tani Lansruages* (Calcutta, 1824). His un- 

I iublished materials for a lexicon of the latter 
anguage, which he had long projected, be- 
came, after his death, the property of the go- 
vernment, and were deposited in the library 
of the college. Eoehuck ■was a member of 
the Asiatic Society. 

[Memoir by Professor H. H. Wilson in his 
edition of Eoobnck’s Persian Proverbs; Eegi stars 
of the East India Company, 1803-1810 ; Eoe- 
bnck'e Works ; Dodwell and Miles's Indian Army 
List, pp. 148-9.] 0. F. S. 

BOBSTRATBN, PIETER tan (1627- 
1700), painter of portraits and still life, son 
of Gerrit van Roe.straten of Amsterdam, ■was 
horn at Haarlem in Holland in 1627. He 
was a pupil of Frans Hals, whose daughter 
Ariaentge he married iu 1664. Although he 
practised portrait-painting, Roestraten de- 
voted himself principally to painting still 
life, this class of art being practised ■with 
great success in Hsarlem hy the sons and 
pupils of Frans Hals. Roestraten espe- 
cially e.xcelled in the delineation of gold and 
silver plate, musical instruments, &c. He 
came over to England, and was patronised 
by his fello^w-count^man, Peter Lely, who 
showed some of his work to Charles II. 
Lely is doubtfuUv said to have been Jealous of 
him as a portrait-painter, and therefore to 
have encouraged him to devote himself to 
still life. Roestraten met with great success 
in England, and bis pictures are far from 
uncommon, although they have seldom met 
with the recognition they deserve. Two 
pictures hy him are in the royal collec- 
tion at Hampton Court, six at Newhattle 
Abbey, others at Chatsworth, Waldershare, 
and other seats of the nobility and gentry. 
Dming the fire of London l^straten re- 
cmvea an injury to his hip which lamed him 
for the rest of his life. A portrait of him 
(engraved in Walpole’s ‘ Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing’) suggests that he -was of a convivial ^s- 


position. In his ■will, dated 29 April 1700 
(P. C. C. 103, Noel), he is described as of 
St. Paul’s, Oovent Garden, ‘picture-drawer.’ 
The will was proved on 24 July 1700 by 
his widow, Clara, who was his second wife. 

[Walpole’s AiiecJotos of Painting, etl. Wor. 
num ; Do PUas's Lives of the Paintere ; Boda's 
Studicn dor holldndisclicu Malerei; Oud Hol- 
land, iii. 310, xi. 213; Houbrnkon’s Groote 
Schouburgli der Nederlantsehe Kinstsohilders ; 
information from Dr. A.Srediu8, Dr. C. Ilofstede 
Do Groot, and Mr. Oswald Barron.] L. C. 

EOBTTIERS, JAMES (1003-1098), 
medallist, the second sou of John Roettiers 

S q. V.], the medallist, was horn in Loudon in 
.663. From about 1680 he assisted his 
father at the English mint in making dies 
and puncheons {Cal. Treasary Papers,\t^Q- 
1096 pp. 108, 110, 613, 1697-1701-2 p. 
195), and in 1690 was officially employed us 
an assistant engraver at the mint together 
with his brother Norbert. An annual salary 
of 325/. was divided between the brothers. In 
1697 (before July) James Roettiers was re- 
moved from his office at the mint in conse- 
quence of the theft of dies &om the Tower 
[see under Robiiiehs, John]. He was how- 
ever allowed to retain his dies and puncheons 
for medals. He died in 1698 at Bromley in 
Kent. 

His principal medals are ; 1. ' Battle of 
La Hogue,’ rev. ‘ Nox nulla seouta est ' (pro- 
bably by him), 1692. 2. 'Death of Queen 
Mary,’ rev. inscription, 1C94-6 (by James 
and Norbert Roettiers). 3. ‘Death of 
Mary,’ rev. Sun setting behind hiU, 1604-6. 
4. ‘ Death of Mary,’ rev. Interior of chapel 
(fiigued I. B.), 1604-6, 6. 'Medal of 

Charles I, rev. 'Virtutem ex me,’ &o. (by 
James and Norbert RoettierO, 1694-6. 
6. ' Presentation of collar to the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin,’ signed ‘ James R.’ (one of his 
best medals), 1097. 

He was the father of Jauhs Robitinbb 
(1698-1772), medallist, who was born in 
London in 1698, and held the office of en- 
graver-general of the Low Countries from 
31 Aug. 1733 till his death at Brussels on 
16 July 1772. 

[For authorities see under Eoaiiibbs, John.] 

W.W. 

ROBTTIBRS,ROBTTrEB, orROTIER, 
JOHN (1631-1703), medallist, horn on 4 July 
1031, was the eldest sou of Philip Roettiers 
(or Rotier), medallist and goldsmith of Ant- 
werp, by his wife Elizabeth Thermfis. John’s 
younger brothers, Joseph (1686-1703) and 
Philip (J. 1640), were born at Antwerp, hut 
it is doubtful if this was his own birthplace, 
John Roettiers adopted the profession of a 
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medallist and stonecutter, and his earliest 
known medals are of lCn6 (?) and IGGO. 

In 1661 he and his brother Jose^ (and 
subsequently the third brother, Philip) 
were invited to Ungland by Charles 11 to 
work at the English mint. According to 
Walpole \Anecdotes of Painting, ii. IM), 
their father had lent money to Charles during 
his exile, and had been promised employ- 
ment for his sons. The letters patent ap- 
pointing the three Roettiers engravers at the 
mint state that they were employed on 
account of the Sing’s long experience of 
their great skill and knowledge ‘in the arts 
of graveing and cutting in stone * (see Cal, 
Treasury Papers, 1697-1701-2, pp. 437,438). 

In Janua^ and February 1662 John 
Roettiers and Thomas Simon [q. v.] _ware 
ordered to engrave dies for the new ‘ milled ’ 
money in gold and silver, but, ‘by reason of 
a contest m art between them,’ they could 
not be brought to an agreement, They there- 
upon submitted patterns for gold ‘ unites ' 
and for ‘silver crowns.’ Simon produced his 
spleudid ‘petition crown,’ but his rival’s 
work was preferred, and John Roettiers was > 
entrusted with the preparation of the coinage, | 
and on 19 May 1662 received a grant of ue 
office of one of the chief engravers of the mint. 

Roettiers had been abeady at work upon 
medals commemorating the Restoration, and 
heproducedmony important medals through- 
out the reign of Charles II. In February 
1666-7 ho was directed to make a new great 
seal of the kingdom of Great Britain, com- 
pleted at a cost of 2461, Ss. 2(Z. Joseph Roet- 
tiers, John’s principal assistant at the mint, 
left England in or before 1680, and in 1682 
became engraver-general of the French mint. 
He died at Paris in 1703. James Roettiers, 
John’s second son, rendered assistance to his 
father at the mint in place of Joseph. Philip 
Roettiers was officially connected with the 
English mint as an engraver till February 
1684, but he was absent (at any rate tem- 
poramy) in the Low Countries from about 
1673, ‘and afterwards became engraver- 
general of the mint of the king of Spain in 
ue Low Countries. He produced a few 
English medals : ‘Charles II and Catharine,’ 
1667 (P) (signed ‘ P. R.') ; ‘ State of Britain,’ 
1667 P (‘ P. R,’) j ‘ Liberty of Conscience,’ 
1672 (‘Philip Roti’). Norbort Roettiers, 
John’s third son, assisted his father after 
Philip’s departure team England, John, Jo- 
seph, and Philip Roettiers appear to have 
originally received on annual allowance of 
3251. divided between them. On 7 April 
1669 they were granted by warrant a yearly 
pension of 4607. (i.e. 1507. each). Jolm con- 
tinued to receive the 4607. after his brothers 


had left the mint, but he had to petition 
more than once for arrears of payment. 

John Roettiers produced the official coro- 
nation medals of James II (1686) and Wil- 
liam and Mary (1G89), but he was not ac- 
tiveb employed after the death of Charles II. 
In January 1696-7 it was discovered that 
dies for coins of Charles II and James II had 
been abstracted by labourers at the mint, 
and had been handed over by them to coiner-, 
in the Fleet prison, who used the dies for 
striking ‘guineas’ of James II on gilded 
blanks of copper. A committee of the House 
of Commons reported on 2 Feb. 1696-7 tha' 
John Roettiers, who occupied ‘ the graver’e 
house ’ at the Tower, was responsible fox the 
custody^ of the dies, and was an unfit cus- 
todian, inasmuch as he was a violent papist, 
and ‘ will not nor ever did own the king 
[William HI], or do any one thing as a 
graver since tine revolution.’ Roettiers ap- 
pears to have been removed bom his office 
about this time, and to have taken up hie 
residence in Red Lion Square, London. In 
his later years he suffered from the stone 
and from ‘ a lameness in his right hand.’ He 
died in 1703, and was buried m the Tower. 

John Roettiers was one of the best en- 
gravers ever employed at the English mint. 
Evelyn {Diary, 20 July 1678) refers to him 
as ‘that excellent graver . , , who emulates 
even the ancients in both metal and stone;’ 
and Pepys {Diary, 26 March 1666), who 
visited Roettiers at the Tower, declares that 
he there saw ‘ some of the fihest nieces of 
work, in embossed work, that ever I did see 
in my life, for fineness and smallness of the 
images thereon.’ On 11 Oct. 1687 Henrv 
Slingsby (ex-master of the mint) ofifered 
Pepys his collection of Roettiers’s medals. 
The ‘ Great Britannia ’ (‘ Felicitas Britannise ’) 
was valued by Slingsby at 47. 10s., and the 
other medals at sums bom 10s, to 37. 4s. 
apiece. The following is a list of Roettiers’s 
principal medals, all of them made subsequent 
to the Restoration ; 1. ‘ Archbishop Laud.’ 
2. ‘Giles Strangways.’ 8. 'Memorial of 
Charles I ; ’ rev. hand holding crown. 
4. ‘Landing of Charles H at Dover, 1660.’ 
6. ‘ Restoration,' 1660, ‘ Britannise.’ 6. ‘Re- 
storation, Felicitas Britannise ’ (the bead said 
to be by Joseph Roettiers). 7. ‘Mamageof 
Charles H and Catharine,’ 1662, in silver 
end in gold — ^probably the ‘golden medal’ 
commemorated by Waller. 8. ‘ Naval Re- 
word,’ 1666 (‘ Pro tolibus ausis ’). 9. ‘ Duke 
of York, naval action, 1666.’ 10. ‘ Proposed 
Commercial Treaty with ^ain,’ 1666. 
11. ‘ Peace of Breda’ [1667] (‘ FaventeDeo,' 
with figure of Britannia, a portrait of Mrs. 
Stuart, duchess of Richmond). 12. ‘Duke 
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of Lauderdale,’ 1672. 13. ‘ Nautical School 

^edal’ and ‘Mathematical Medal’ for 
Christ’s Hospital, 1673. 14. 'Sir Samuel 
Morland,’ 1681. 16. ‘Duke of Beaufort,’ 
1682. 16. ‘ Charles 11,' 1683 (?) ; rer. roTOl 
arms. 17. ‘ Coronation Medals of J ames II, 
1686. 18. ‘Coronation Medal of William 
and Mary,’ 1689. 19. Dies and puncheons 
for intended medals of the Duchesses of 
Richmond, Cleveland, Portsmouth, and 
Mazarin (1667 P-1675). 

John Roettiers’s usual signature^ on medals 
is ‘ J. R.’ in monogram. He also si^s non. ; 
KOEUI; UI7. B. ; JOAS . non. Little is known 
of his work as a gem-cutter. Walpola(jdneo- 
( 7 o?es ii. 187) mentionsacornelian 

'eal by him with the heads of Mara and 
Venus. Many dies and puncheons executed 
by John Roettiers and his relatives were pur- 
chased from the Roettiers family by a Mr. 
Cox, and ware hy him sold in 1898 to 
Matthew Young, the coin dealer, who, after 
-triking soma impressions for sale, presented 
them in 1829 to the British Museum. 

John Roettiers married, in 1658, Cathe- 
rine Prost, hy whom he had flvo daughters 
and three sons; John (4. 1661 ?), James [q.v.], 
and Norheit [q.v.j John Roettiers (the 
vonnger), unlike his two brothers, does not 
..ppear to have been a medallist. The commit- 
tee of the Ho use of Commons concerning the 
abstraction of the dies reported (9 F eh. 1696-7) 
that this younger John was suspected of par- 
ticipation in the conspiracy of Rookwood 
and Bernado, ‘ the assassinators,’ ‘having at 
that time provided himself of horses and arms 
at his own house in Essex, where ho enter- 
tained very ill company, to the great terror of 
the neighbourhood? A warrant for high trea- 
on was out against him, ‘ hut he is fled from 
justice’ [«ee under Rooswood, Akbbosb]. 


[The principal authority for the life of John 
Koettiers acd for the complicated history of the 
Roettiers family is Burn's Memoir of the 
Roettiers in the Numiematio Chronicle, iii, 
15S sq. See also Knmismatic Chronicle, ii, 
199, hi. 56; Hawkins’s MedalUc Illustrations, 
ed. Franks and Gruebcr; Advieile’s Notices 
sur les Roettiers in the Report of t^ Reonion 
des Sociites des Beaux-Aits, May 1888 (Paris, 
1888); Jonin and MazeroUe, Les Roettiers 
(Micon, 1894); Guififtey in Revue Numis- 
matique, 1889, 1891; Revue beige de Numis- 
matiqne, 1895, pp. 282 £.; ’Walpole’s Anecd. of 
Painting, ed. 'Wornnm ; C^l. State Papers, Dorn. 
1661-9; Cal. Treasury Papers, 1696-1702,1 

W. W, 


ROETTIERS, NORBERT (1666 P-1727), 
medallist, the third son of John Roettiers 
[q. v.j the medallist, was probably born at 
Antwerp in 1666. He assisted his father at 


the English mint in making dies and pun- 
cheons from about 1684, and in 1690 was 
officially employed as an assistant en- 
graver at the mint, together with his elder 
Brother James (see Robttidss, Jaubs, 106^ 
1698]. He was an ardent Jacobito,^ and, 
according toWalpole (Anecdotes of Painting, 
ii. 186), was suspeoted by persons with 
‘penetrating eyes’ of having introduced' a 
small satyr's head within the head of Wil- 
liam III on rile English copper coinage of 
1694. The existence of the satyr is more 
than doubtful, and, in any case, James, and 
not Norhert, Roettiers had the principal 
hand in the coinage. It is however certain 
that Norhert left the country about 1696, 
and attached himself to the Stuarts at St. 
Germain, He made several medals for the 
Stuart family (1697-1720) and their ad- 
herents, and was appointed ‘ engraver of the 
mint’ liy the elder Pretender. He made 
(1709) the English ‘ crown-piece,' with the 
effigy and titles of James III (Numiematie 
Chronicle, 1879, p. 136, pi. v. S) and the 
Scottish ‘ coins ’ (1718) with the pretender’s 
title of ‘James ’VIH.’ He was appointed 
engraver-general of the French mint in siic- 
oessionto his uncle, Joseph Roettiers, who 
died in 1703, and in 1722 oecnme a member 
of the French Academy of Painting and 
Scnlpture. He described himself officially as 
‘ Graveur g6n6ral des monnaies de France et 
d’Angleterre? He died at his country seat at 
Ohoisy-sur-Seine on 18 May 1727. 

His principal medals, generally aimed 
N. R., are as follows: 1. ‘Memorial of 
Charles I,’ rev. ‘ Rex paciflcus? 2, Portrait 
of Queen Mary (Medallk Illustrations, ii. 
106), 3. ‘Death of Mary’ (with James 

Roettiers), 1094-5, 4, Medal of Oharles I, 
rev. ' Virtutem ex me,’ &c. (with James 
Roettiers), 1694-6, 6. Prince James, rev. 
Ship in storm, 1697. 6. Prince James, rev. 
Dove, 1697. 7. Medals of James 11 and 
Prince James, 1099. 8. Succession of Prince 
James, 1699. 9. Portrait of William HE 
(plaque). 10. Portrait of Queen Auue. 
11. James III protected by Louis XIV, 
1704. 12. James III, ‘ Restoration of King- 
dom,’ rev. map, 1708. 13. ‘Claim of elder 
Pretender,’ rev. Sheep feeding, 1710. 

14, James III and Princess Louisa, 1712. 

15. ‘Birth of the Young Pretender,’ 1720. 
He probab^ also made the touchpiece of 
James LH (1708 P)^ and a few other medals 
axe attributed to him in the ‘ Revue Numis- 
matique’ (1891, p, 326). 

Norhert Roettiers married, first, Elizabeth 
Isard j secondly, Winifred, daughter of 
Francis Clarke, an Englishman living at St. 
Germain. 
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Eoeitibhs, JA 31 ES (1707-1784), medallist 
and gnldsmitli, the eldest son of Noi'bert 
Eoettiers, by his second wife,Tra3 bom at St. 
Germain-en-Laye on 20 Aug. 1707, the elder 
Pretender being his godfather. lie at first 
practised medal engraving, but subsequently 
devoted himself with success to the business 
of a goldsmith, and was appointed gold- 
smith to the French king. On the death 
of his father in 1727 he was appointed ' en- 

f raver of the mint ’ of the Pretender. In 
7S1 he came to London with a project of 
striking medals from the dies made oy his 
grandfather, John Eoettiers. He was en- 
couraged by Mead and Sloane, and himself 
produced medals of the Duke of Eeaufort 
(1780), John Locke (1739), and Sir Isaac 
Newton (1739). !ms signature is jao. 
BOnmEiis. He became a member of the 
French Academy of Fainting and Sculpture, 
and in 1772 obtained ‘Icttres de confirmation 
denoblesse.’ He died atFarisonl7Mayl784. 

[For authorities sea under HocTTinns, John.) 

"W. W. 

ROGER BE Bheteuil, Etni, op Hehe- 
ronn (A 1071-1076). [Sea Fitzwilliam, 
Roseb,.] 

ROGER DE Mokisoueby, Eabl op 
Shbbwsbtiby and Asdndbi. (d. 1093 P), w'as 
of the Norman family of Montgomery. In 
the foundation charter for the abbey of 
Troam he describes himself os ' ego Rogerius 
ez Normonno Normannus, ma^i autem 
Bogerii filius’ (Siapdeion, Rot. iformarmia, 
I. l^ii, n. xciii ). He was son of Roger the 
Great, who in 1036 was an ezile at Paris for 
treachery, and was a cousin not only of the 
Conqueror, but also of Ralph de Mortimer 
, (d. 1104 P) [q.v.] and of William FitsOsbem 
[q.T.] His brothers, Hugh, Robert, Wil- 
liam, and Gilbert, took a prominent part in 
the disorders of Normandy under the young 
Duke William j it was William de Mont- 
gomery who murdered Osbern, the duke's 
steward, and father of William FitzOshem 
(WT T.T.TAZf OP JuitiiGEB, 268 B, 313 A). 
The young Roger, however, soon become one j 
of William’s most attached and trusted sup- 
porters. In 1048 he was with the duke be- 
iore Domfront, and was one of the spies who 
discovered the hasty fight of Geofirey Martel 
(WiLD,PomDES,pp. 182-3; Wili. IJadmes- 
EUBY, Gesta Regum, ii. 288). Roger added 
to his paternal estate as lord of Montgomery 
and viscount of L’EQemois by marrying 
. Mabel, daughter of William Talvas of Bel- 
' ]@me, Alenqon, and S£ez, and thus became 
the greatest of the Norman lords. His in- 
fluence with William was great. By in- 


ducing the duke to give the castle of Neuf- 
march£-en-Lions to Hugh de Grwtmesnil he 
rid himself of a dangerous neighbour, while 
W hie advice Balph of Toesny, Hugh de 
Grantmesnil, and Arnold d’Echaufour were 
for a time banished from Normandy (Obs. 
ViT. ii. 81, 113). Roger was present at the 
council of Lillebonne in 1066, and agreed to 
contribute eiz^ ships for the invasion of 
England. At Hastings he was in command 
of the French on the right, and distinguished 
himself by his valour m killing an English 
giant (Wace, 7668-9, 18100). He returned 
with William to Normandy in. 1067, and 
when the king went over to England was 
left as guardian of the duchy jointly with 
Matilda (Ord. Vit. ii. 178). Sut 'VVilliam 
soon summoned Rogp to rejoin him, and 
made him Earl of Onichester and Arundel. 

About 1071 Roger obtained also the more 
important earldom of Shrewsbury, which, if 
it was not a true palatinate, possessed under 
Roger and his sons all the characteristics of 
such a dignity. In Shropshire there were 
no crown lands and no king's thegns ; and 
in ‘Domesday ’ there is mention of only five 
lay tenants in chief, besides the earl (Do7nea- 
day, p. 263 ; SruEES, Const, Sist. i. 294-5 ; 
Fkeduan, Noiman Cmyuest, iv. 498). The 
importance of this earldom and the need for 
its exceptional streug^ lay in its position on 
the Welsh border, Roger’s special share in 
the conquest was achieved at the ei^ense 
of the Welsh. This work was accomplished 
by politic government, nnd by a well-devised 
scheme oi castle-building. Chief of his 
castles was that of Montgomery, to whidi 
he gave the name of bis Norman lordship 
(Eyton, iv. 62, xi. 118). The chief of 
Roger’s advisers were Worin, the sherifi) 
who married his niece, Amieria; WiUiam 
Pautulf or Fontolium [q.v.]; and Odelerius, 
his chaplain, the father of Urdericus Yitalis 
(Ord. Vit. ii. 220). But though Roger is 
praised by Orderious, he does not seem to 
Lave been so popular with his English siih- 
jects, for the English burgesses of Shrews- 
bnry complained that they had to pay the 
same geld as before the earl held the castle 
{Domesday, p. 262). Roger exerted himself 
to bring about the peace of Blanchelande 
between William andFulk Rechin of Anjou 
in 1078, and to effect a reconciliation between 
the king and his son Robert in the following 
year (Obd. Vit. ii, 267, 888), In December 
i 082 bis Countess Mabel was killed by Hugh 
de la Roche d’lg6 at Bures-siuvDIves. Mabel 
was a little woman, sagacious and eloquent, 
but hold and cruel (Wiix. JuMikoES, p. 276), 
Among other ill deeds, she had deprived 
FantuR of Perai. Pantulf, who was amend 
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if Hagb d’Ig6, was suspected of complicity 
m the maidei, and in consequence suffered 
much at the hands of Koger and his sons 
t Oed. Vit. ii. 410-11, 482). After Mahel's 
death Boger married Adeliza, daughter of 
Ebrard de Puiset, a troman of Tery different 
character, who supported her husband in his 
beneficence to monks. In 1083 Roger com- 
menced to found Shrewsbury Abbey by the 
advice of Odelerius ; the work was still in 
progress at the time of the Domesday survey 
(iS. ii. 421; Will. Maimbsbuex, 0esfa 
Font. p. S06 ; Domeadai/, p. 252 5). 

Roger secretly supported the cause of 
Robert of Normandy against ‘William Rufus 
in 1088, but apparently he took no active 
part in the rebellion {English Chrtm . ; Feob. 
WI&. ii. 21; but cf. Will. Malmesbubv, 
Oesta Eegum, pp. 860-1). While Rufus was 
engaged in Sussex, he found an opportunity 
to meet Roger, and by conciliatory argu- 
ment-j won him over to his side (Will. 
Malhesbubt, Oesta Eegum, p. 301). R(^r 
was actually present at the siege of Ro- 
chester in the King’s host, while his three 
sons were fighting on the other side within 
the castle. Robert of Rellima [q. v.], the 
eldest son, soon made his peace with Wil- 
liam, and presently crossed over to Nor- 
mandy, where Duke Robert threw him into 
prison. Roger of Shrewsbury then also went 
to Normandy, and garrisoned his castles 
against Duke Robert, The duke was urged 
by his uncle, Odo of Bayeux [q. v.], to expel 
the whole brood of Tairas; for a time he 
followed Odo's counsel, but after a little dis- 
banded his army. Roger then, by making 
false promises, obtained all he wished for, in- 
cluding his son’s release (Obb. Vit. ii. 292- 
294, 29^. Soon afterwards Roger went 
back to England. A little before nis death 
he took the habit of a monk at Shrewsbury, 
and, after spending three days in pious con- 
versation and prayer, died on 27 July (Obd. 
Vit. iii. 426). The year was probably 1093, 
as given by Florence of ‘W'orcester (ii. 31), 
for Ordericua (ii. 421) says distinctly that 
Roger survived the Conqueror for six years ; 
the date la, however, often given as 1094, 
and M. Le Prevost even favours 1095 (see 
Ettob, ix. 29, xi. 119). According to a late 
tradition, Roger died at his house at Quat- 
ford (i6. ix. 317), hut this is against the plain 
statement of Orderious. He was buried in 
the abbey at Shrewsbury, between two altars. 

Roger of Montgomery was ‘ literally fore- 
most among the conquerors of England ’ 
^KB^Ay.jlorman Conquest, ii. 194). To 
Ordericus he is the ancient hero, the lover 
of justice, and of the company of the wise 
and moderate (ii. 220, 422). Even in Mabel’s 


lifetime ho was a munificent friend of monks. 
In 1050 he established monks at Troarn in 
place of the canons provided for by Roger I 
in 1022. By the advice of Mabel’s uncle 
"William, bishop of Sfioz, Roger restored St, 
Martin Sdez as a cell of St. Evroul (Obd, 
Vit. ii. 22, 46-7, iii. 306^. Roger’s second 
wife, Adeliza do Puiset, joined with him in 
the foundation of Shrewsbury Abbey, bring- 
ing monks from S4ez ; the benefactions com- 
menced in 1086 seem to have been com- 
pleted in 1087 {ib. ii. 416, 421-2; Duqdaid, 
Monast, Angl. iii. 618-20). Roger also 
restored the abbey of St. Milburga at Wen- 
lock for Cluninc monks, and established the 
priory of St. Nicholas, Arundel {tb. vi. 1377). 
The collegiate church at Quatford, Shrop- 
shire, is said to have been founded by Earl 
Roger to commemorate the escape of Adeliza 
ftom shipwreck (Bbompton, ap. Soriptom 
Decern, col, 988). Roger was also a bene- 
factor of the abbey of Oluny, and of Alme- 
nesclies and Caen in Normandy, and of St, 
Evroul, to which he gave lands at hlelboume 
in Cambridgeshire (Oed, Vit. ii. 416, iii. 
20). Besides the castles at Shrewsbury and 
Montgomery, he built another at Quatford. 

By Mabel, Roger waa father of five sons ; 
Robert of BellSme [see BDLLkMul Hugh do 
Montgomery [seeHTran], Roger, Philip, and 
Amiilf ; the last three are noticed below. 
He had also four daughters : Emma, who wee 
abbess of Almenesches from 1074 to 4 March 
1113 ; Matilda, who married Robert of Mor- 
tain ; Mobel, wife of Hugh de Chateauneuf 
enThimerais ; and Sybil, who was, by Robert 
FitzHamo, mother of Matilda, tho wife of 
Earl Robert of Gloucester [q. v.] By Ade- 
liza he had one son, Ebrard, a learned clerk, 
who waa in Ordeiio's time one of the royal 
chaplains in the court of Henry I (Obd. 
Vit. ii. 412, iii. 318, 426). 

Rogbr the PoiTBViN (^.1110), the third 
son, owed his surname to his marriage with 
Alinodis, daughter of the Count of Marche 
in Poitou, in whose right he succeeded to 
her brother. Count Boso, in 1091 {Eeoueil 
Historiem de Frame, xii. 402). His father 
obtained for him the earldom of Lancaster 
in England (Oed. Vit, ii. 423, iii. 426-6). 
In 1088 he fought on the rebel side at 
Rochester, _ hut was taken into favour soon 
after, and in September was acting on behalf 
of Rufus in the n^otiations with William 
of St._ Calais [see William], hisdiop of Dur- 
ham, in whose hehaUhe afterwards appealed 
without success (Dubdalb, Monast. Angl. 
i. 246-8 ; Fheemah-, William Evfus, ii. 93, 
109, 117). In 1090 he was fighting on be- 
half of his brother Robert of Boll5me 
agamst Hugh of Qrantmesnil (Obb. ViT. 
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iii. 361). Afteiwaida he held Argentan in 
Nonnandy foi 'William against Cuke Bo- 
beit, hut was forced to surrender in 1094 
(English Chronicle ; Heh. Hrax. p. 317). 
Koger sided with his brother Eobert of 
EeUeme m his rebellion against Hen^ I in 
1103, and for his treason was deprived of 
his earldom and expelled fi'om England. 
He retired to his wife’s castle of Ghatroux, 
near Clvrai, where he waged a long war 
with Hugh 111 of Lusignan as to the county 
of La Marche. He was succeeded as count of 
La Marche by his son, Audebert HI; his 
daughter Fontia married Yulgrin, count of 
Angoultoe (Oed. Vit. iv. 178-9 ■, Eeeueii, 
xii. 403). Eoger gave lands in Lwcashire 
to his father's foundation at Shrewsbury, 
and was himself the founder of a priory at 
Lancaster as a cell of St. Martin Sdez 
(DuenALS, Monast. Mgl. iii. 510, 031, vi. 
997-9). 

Philip of MomfloiiEiiT (d. 1099), called 
Grammaticus or the Clerk, fourth eon of 
Iloger de Montgomery, witnessed tho founda- 
tion charter of Shre web ury Abbey (DneiiALii, 
Monast. Angl. iih 620). He took part in the 
rebellion of Robert de Mowbray [q. v.l in 1094. 
Early in 1090 he was impisoned ny Wil- 
liam II (Flob. Wia. i. 89), but was soon 
released, and in the same year went on the 
crusade with Eobei t of Kormandy, and, after 
dghting valiantly against Oorbugha at An- 
tioch, died at Jerusalem. William of Malmes- 
bury deeccibes him as renowned beyond all 
knights in letters. His daughter Matilda 
succeeded her aunt Emma as abbess of 
Almenesohes (Oeb. Yii. lii. 483, iv, 183; 
Will. Maim. Gesta Xegum, p. 461). The 
Scottish family of Montgomerie, now repre- 
sented by the Earl of Ealinton, claims to be 
descends from Phflip de Montgomery [see 
under Mohigombbii, Sib Johh]. Philip had 
issue, who remained in Hormandy and bore 
the name of Montgomery (^SxAPLiioir, Sot. 
Norm, n. xciv). 

Aekoip, Baei op Pembroke (Jl. 1110), 
fifth son of Roger de Montgomery, obtained 
I^ved or Pembroke as his share by lot (Ore. 
"Vit. ii. 423, iii. 426-6 ; Brut y Tyieysogion, 
p. 67). He built the castle of Pembroke ‘ex 
virgis et cespite 'about 1090 (ib , ; Gin. Cambe. 
vi. 89). The same year he was fighting for 
Robert of Belldme, and twelve years later ha 
took a chief part in the rebellion against 
Henry I. Arnulf sent for help to Ireland, and 
asked for the daughter of Murchadh fq. v.], 
king of Leinster, in marriage, which was 
easily obtained. He crossed over to Ireland 
to receive his wife, and is said to have sup- 
ported the Irish against Magnus of Norway, 
and aspired to obtain the kingdom of Ireland. 


Murchadh, however, took away his daughter 
Lafacrothj and schemed to kill Arnulf. Sub- 
sequently Arnulf was reconoQed to Mur- 
chadh and married to Lafacroth, but he died 
the day after the wedding (Oeb. Vit. iv. 
177-8, 193-4; Brut, pp. 69, 73). He founded 
the priory of St. Nicnolas in the castle at 
Pembroke as a cell of St. Martin Sdez, 
27 Aug. 1098 (Degbaib, Monast, Angl, iv. 
320, VI. 999). The Welsh family of Carew 
claims descent from Arnulf. 

[Orderiens Vitalis ^Sce. do I’HUt. da Fr.iace) ; 
YfiLliam of MalmesbuTy's deste Regutn and 
Qesta Pontiflenm ; Brut y Tywysogiun (Rolls 
Ser.); Willum of Jnmitges, and William of 
Poitiers, ap. Bnehesne's Hist. Norm. Scriptoras; 
Wace’s Roman de Rou ; fstapleton’s Rot. Smcc. 
Normonnim; Battlo Abbey Roll, ed, Luehess of 
Cleveland; Bngilale's Baronage, i. 26-32, and 
Mooasticon Anglicanum ; Ptceman’s Nonnan 
Conquest and William Rnfus; E\tou’s Anti- 
qnitii s of Shropshire, posMm ; Owen and Blake- 
uays Histoiy of Shrevabuiy; Flrini-hd’s Con- 
qneror and his Conipamons; other authorities 
quoted.] C. L K. 

EOGER BIGOD (d. 1107), boron. [See 
under B16OE, IIeqh, first Babe op Noepolk.] 

ROGER DTEANS (Jl. 1124), writer on 
the ‘Compotus’ (i.e. the method of comput- 
ing the calendar), states that he publi^ed 
his treatise in 1124, when still a young man, 
though he had already been engaged for 
some years in teaching. For some reason he 
was odled 'Infans,' which Lelund, without 
Bulficieut justification, translated longe. 
Wood, whom Tanner follows, puts Roger’s 
date at 1186, and absurdly calls him wtor 
of the schools and ohancellor d the univer- 
sity of Oxford. The only known manuscript 
of his Treatise is Digby MS. 40, £ 26-62, 
where it commences with a rubrio (of the 
thirteenth century): ‘Prmfatio Magistri 
Rogeii Infantia in Oompotom.' Wright him 
printed an extract from this preface. Roger's 
chief authorities areGerland andHelperic, 
whom he frequently corrects. 

['Pannor's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 718 ; Wood's 
HUt. and Antiq, Univ. Oion. i. 153; Wright’s 
Biogr. Blit. LHt. ii, 89; Cat, of MSS.] 

ROGER OP Saeibbeey (d. 1130), also 
called fioQBE THE Gebax, hlshop of Salis- 
bury and jiistieiar, was of humble origin, 
and onginally priest of a little chapel near 
Coen. The luture king, Henry I, chanced, 
while riding out from Caen, to turn aside to 
this chapel to hear mass. Roger, guessing 
the temper of his audience, went throiKh 
the service with such speed that they de- 


I 
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dared him the very man for a soldiers 
chai>lain, and Ili-nry took him into his ser- 
vice. Roger, though almost -wholly unlet- 
tered, was astute and zealous, and as Henry’s 
steward managed his affairs with such skill 
that he soon won his master's confidence 
(Will. Nawn. i. 36, up. Chron. Steph^, 
St-nrii II, and liiohard I, Rolls Ser.J After 
Henr\ b-came king, he made Roger his 
chancellor in 1101. In September 1102 
Henry inTe*ted Roger with the bishopric of 
Sali.«hury. In this capacity Roger attended 
Anselm's council at Michaelmas; but though 
the archbishop did not refuse to communi- 
cate with him, he would not consecrate Roger 
or two other intended bishops who had lately 
received investiture from the king. Henry 
then appealed to Archbishop Gerard [q. v.] of 
York, who was ready to perform the cere- 
mony, but the other two bishops declined to 
accept consecration from Gerard, while Roger 
prudently temporised, so as neither to anger 
the king nor to injure the cause of Ansdm 
(WlLt.MALjr. Geata Pontificuiii, pp. 109-10). 
The consecration was in consequence post- 
poned, but Roger nevertheless resimed tho 
chancellorship, in accordance with the usual 
practice, soon after his investiture as bishop. 
He may possibly have resumed his office as 
dianceUor in 1100, hut, if so, again resigned, 
when he was at last consecrated in the fol- 
lowing year. The contest betwoeu the king 
and archbishop on the question of investi- 
tures was formally settled in August 1 107, 
and on 11 Aug. Roger and a number of other 
bishops were consecrated by Anselm at Can- 
terbury {ib. p. 117 ; Eadiieb, p. 187). 

Shortly afterwards Roger was raised to tho 
office of lusticiar. "William of Malmesbury 
( Gesta Begum, ii. 483) speaks of him as 
having th^overnance of the whole kingdom, 
-whether Henry -was in England or in Nor- 
mandy, But it is uncertain -whether he really 
acted as the king's lieutenant in his absence, 
or even -whether the name of justiciar yet 
‘possessed a precise official significance’ 
(SiTJBBsl. He is, however, the first justiciar 
to be called ‘ seoundus a rege ’ (Hen. Hukt. 
p. 245). Roger -was one of the messengers 
sent by the king to Anselm in 1108 to in- 
duce him to consecrate the abbot of St. 
Augimtine’e in hie own abbey, and was pre- 
sent in the Whitsuntide court of that year 
at London, -when he joined with other 
bishops in supporting Anselm’s contention 
aa to the consecration of the arebbishop- 
elccfc of York (EABMEE,pp. 189, 208). Roger 
was responsible for the peaceful administra- 
tion of Hngland during the kiiig’s long ab- 
sences in hormandy. On 27 June 1115 he 
-was at Canterbuiy for the consecration of 


Theodoald as bishop of Worcester, and on 
19 Sept, for that of Bernard of St. Davids 
at Westminster (ib. pp. 230, 236). In 1121 
be claimed to officiate at the king's marriage 
-with Adela of Louvain, on the ground that 
Windsor -was within his diocese ; but Arch- 
bishop Ralph d’Esoures [q. v.j resisted, and 
entrusted the duty to the bishop of Win- 
chester (ib, p. 292 ; "Will. Malm. Gesta 
Pontijlcmn, p. 132, n. 3). Roger -was in the 
king's company -when Robert Bloet [q. -y,] 
died in their presence at Woodstock, January 
1123. Robert and Roger had arranged to 
prevent the election of a monk to the vacant 
archbishopric of Cnnterbiuy, and through 
Roger's iufiuence William of Gorbouil was 
elected in the following February, and Roger 
took part in his consecration at Canterbury 
on 18 Feb. (English Qhronicle, 1123). At 
Christmas 1124 Roger summoned all the 
coiners of England to "Winchester, and had 
thecoinersof base money punished (ib. 1125). 
In 1126 Robert, duke of Normandy Hi. v.J, 
was removed from Roger’s custody (ib. 1126). 
At Christmas Henry held hie court at Wind- 
sor, and made all the chief men of the oounl ry 
swear allegiance to his daughter Matilda. 
Roger was foremost in recommending this 
oath (He3T. IIunx. p. 250), but he -was nfteiv 
wetds first to break it. "William of Malmes- 
bury relates that he often heard Roger de- 
clare that he took the oath only on the 
understanding that Henry -would not marry 
Matilda excepit with his advice and that of 
his nobles, and that therefore he -was ab- 
solved -when Matilda married Geoffrey of 
Anjou without their consent (Hist. Hov. p, 
530). Roger -was present at the consecration 
of Christ church, Canterbury, on 4 May 1130. 

When, after the death of Ring Henry on 
1 Dec. 1135, Stephen of BJois came over to 
secure the crown, Roger took his side -with 
little hesitation, His adhesion secured the 
new king the command of the royal treasure 
and the administration, and thus contributed 
chiefly to Stephen’s success. He attended 
Stephen's coronation, and after Christmas 
■went -with the king to Reading. At Easter 
I 1136 he was -with the king at Westminster, 
and he witnessed the charter issued at Ox- 
ford in April (Rottsi), Geoffmj de Mande- 
ville, ii. 262-3; Seleet Charters, p, 121). 
Stephen naturally retained him as justiciar. 
His inliiience -was all-powerful, and Stephen 
declared he would give him half En^and 
if he asked for it; ‘he will be tired of asking 
before I am or giving.’ "When Stephen 

S osed to cross over to Normandy, ho in- 
ed to leave the government of Eng- 
land in Roger’s hands daring his absence. 
But a false report that Roger was dead re- 
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called Stephen to Salisbury, and the expedi- 
tion was postponed to the spring of 1137 
(OsD, ViT. T. 63). The -whole administra- 
tion of the kingdom was under Roger’s 
control; his son Roger (see below) was 
chancellor, his nephew Nigel (i. 1169 [q. t.] 
was bishop of Ely and treasurer, and a second 
nephew, Alexander (A 1148) [g. v.], was 
bishop of Lincoln. The three bishops used 
their resources in fortifying the castles in 
their dioceses. Roger's intention may hare 
been to kera the balance of power in Ms own 
hands. His power and wealth excited the 
enmity of the barons in Stephen’s party 
(Will. Malm. Hist. Nod. p. 648), or, as 
another writer alleges, made the king sus- 
picious of his fidelity (Oeu. Vit. t. 119). 
According to the author of the ‘ Gesta Ste- 
phani ’ (p. 47h Count W aleran of Meulan was 
Roger’s cMei accuser. Ordericus relates that 
WSeran, Earl Robert of Leicester, and 
Alan de Dinan stirred up the king. Stephen 
summoned Roger and his n^hcws to 
come to him at Oxford on 24 June 1189. 
Roger, with a foreboding of evil, unwillingly 
started on Ms wa^, saying, ‘ I shall be of as 
much good at this council as a young colt 
in a battle’ (Will. Mal-m. JZUt, Nov, p. 
648). 

At Oxford Earl Alan's foUowcrs picked 
a quarrel with the bishops’ men, and in the 
riot Alan's nephew was killed. Stephen 
declared that the bishops’ men had broken 
his peace, and demanded that in satisfac- 
tion the bishops should surrender the keys 
of their castles. The bishops demurred, and 
Stephen then arrested Bishop Roger, his son 
Roger the chancellor, and Alexander of Lin- 
coln. Nigel fied to his uncle’s castle of 
Devizes. Stephen at once marched against 
him, taMng his prisoners -with him. On ap- 
pearing before Devizes, the king confined 
Roger in the cowhouse, and threatened to 
hang the bishop's son if the castle wero not 
surrendered. By Stephen’s permission Roger 
had an interview with Nigel, whom he re- 
buked for not Seeing to his own diocese. 
Nigel, however, refused to yield. Roger then 
demaxed that he would fast till the castle 
surrendered. After three days his concubine, 
Matilda de Ramsbury, who held the keep, 
surrendered it to save her son’s life, and 
Nigel was then compelled to yield (Will. 
Malm. Hist, Nov, p. 648 ; Oesta 8tepMni, 
pp. 49-60; Cont, Floe. Wis. ii. 108; ac- 
cording to Ohd. Yit. V. 120-1, Ronr’s fast- 
ing was involuntary). The surrender of De- 
vizes was foUowed by that of Roger’s other 
castles of Sherborne, Salisbury, and Malmes- 
bury. Bishop Henry of Winchester, the 
king’s brother and papal legato, at once pro- 
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tested against the treatment of the bishops, 
and summoned Stephen to appear at a 
council at Winchester on 29 Aug. Even- 
tually a compromise was arranged, by which 
the bishops were to surrender the castles 
other than those which belonged to their 
seesj and confine themselves to their ca- 
nonical rights and duties. Stephen had to 
do penance for his treatment of the bishops. 
The incident was the ruin of Stephen’s 
prospects, since it shattered his hold on the 
clergy and on the machinery of government. 
But Roger did not survive to take any share 
in the political consequences of Ms breach 
with the king. He died at Salisbury on 
11 Dee., according to some accounts, from 
vexation at his ill-usage (Will. Malm. Hist. 
Nov. p. 667 ; Hiar. Hunt. p. 206 ; Cont. 
Floh. Wis. ii. 113, where the date is given 
as 4 Dec. ; Will. News. i. 382, says that 
Roger went mad before his death). Roger 
was buried in his cathedral, whence his 
remains were translated on 14 June 1226, 
on the removal of the see to the new city 
and cathedral in the plain {Hep. &'i. Osmund, 
ii. 66). A tomb in -we modern cathedral of 
Salisbury has been conjectured to be Roger's 
(Ardhmologia, ii. 188-93); it bears an in- 
scription commencing 

Flent hodie Salesbcrie, quia decidit ensis 

Justitie, pater ccclesie SalesberienBis. 

But the last lines of this inscription imply 
that the bishop referred to was ot noble birth, 
and it is perhaps more probable that the 
tomb belongs to Bishop Jocelin (d. 1174) 
(cf. Beg. St. Osmund, ii. p. Ixxv). 

In Roger, the statesman completely over- 
shadowed the bishop, and fifty years after 
his death lie was regarded as the prototype 
of those prelates who allowed themselves to 
be immersed in worldly ofiaire (Ralph ns 
DiCEio, ii. 77 J. Yet William of Malmesbury 
expressly states thot Roger did not neglect 
the duties of Ms ecclesiastical office, and that 
ho accepted the jiisticiarsMp only at the bid- 
ding of the pope and of three archbishops — 
Anselm, Ralph, and William (Gesta Begum, 
p, 484). Tbrough his fire years' admini- 
stration of church afihirs in the interregnum 
after the death of Anselm, though the bi- 
shoprics were used as rewards for state ser- 
vices and the spiritual life of the church was 
little regarded, the evils that had prevailed 
under William Rufus were avoided. If 
bishops were appointed from motives of 
state, the men (mosen were on the whole 
worthy. From a worldly point of view, the 
advantages of the system established by 
Roger were great; it secured for the ad- 
ministration of state affairs the most capable 
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officials, and men who were less exposed to 
temptation than laymen, 

Koger’s main energies were devoted to the 
work of secular government? under hie di- 
rection ‘ the whole administrative system wm 
remodelled j the jurisdiction of the curia 
and exchequer was carofulljr organised, and 
the peace of the country maintained in that 
theoretical perfection which earned for him 
the title of the Sword of Righteousness’ 
(SiUBBs). nis great-nephew, Richard Fitz- 
neale [q. v.], in tlie ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario ’ 
^lUBBS, Select C%flj'/ers,p,T.94), attributes to 
Roger the reorganisation of the exchequer on 
the basis which lasted down to his own time. 
It was perhaps a defect in Roger's character 
that he concentrated so much power iu the 
hands of his own relatives. But the great 
administrative family that he founded served 
the state with conspicuous ability for over a 
century. Besides Roger’s nephews Alexan- 
der and Nigel, his son, the chancellor, and his 
great-nephew, Richard Fitznenle,thi3 family 
probably included Richard of Ilchester [q. v.J 
and his sons Herbert and Richard Poor 
[see PooB, Hbrbbbt, and FooBj Richabd] 
(STtniDs, to Eog. Hov.yol. iv. p. xci n.) 
His failings were family ambition and avarice. 

In the accomplishment of his designs he 
spared no expense. Above all else he was 
a great builder, particularly of castles. He 
founded the castles of Sherborne and Devizes, 
added to that at Salisbury, and commenced 
a fourth at Malmesbury. The castle of De- 
\izes is described as the most splendid in 
Europe (Hex. Hunt. p. 263). freeman 
speaks of him as having ‘in his own person 
brought to perfection that later form of 
Norman architecture, lighter and richer than 
the earlier type, which slowly died out before 
the introduction of the pointed arch and its 
accompanying details . . . The creative genius 
of Roger was in advance of his age, and it took 
some little time for smaUer men to come up 
with him.’ But after the anarchy 'men had 
leisure to turn to art and ornament, and the 
style which had come in at the bidding of 
Roger was copied by lesser men almost a 
generation after his time’ {JSormm Conquest^ 
V, 638-9). Besides his castle-huilding, Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury relates that Roger made 
new the cathedral of Salisbury, ancT adorned 
it so that there was none finer in England 
{Gesta Regum, p. 484), Nor was Roger un- 
mindful of the temporal welfare of hie see. 
Through his influence with Henry I and 
Stephen additional endowments andprehends 
were obtained for the cathedral (cf. Reg. St. 
Osmund, _T0l. ii. pp. xlvii-viii ; Sanim Char- 
ten, pp, 6-10). He also annexed to hie see 
the abneys of Malmeshuiy and Ahhotsbury, 


which after his death recovered their inde* 
pendenee (Wiel. Miiir. Hist. Nov. pp. 669- 
660). Two copes and a chasuble that had 
belonged to Roger were preserved at Salisbury 
(Reg. St. Osmwiil, ii. 130, 133). Roger lived 
openly with his wife 01 concubine, Matilda 
de Ramsbury, who was the mother of his ac- 
knowledged son, Roger Pauper (see below), 
Alexander of Lincoln and Nigel of Ely, who 
owed their education and advancement to 
Roger, seem to have been his brother’s sons. 

liooRB PAUrEB (^,1139), ohanoollor, wa.? 
the son of the great Bishop Roger, and is 
supposed to have been called Pauper or Poor 
in contrast to his father’s wealth (Cowf.FLOE. 
Wig. ii. 108 j Will. Malm. Hist. Nov. p. 
649; Genealogist, April 1896, where Count 
de la Poer argues that Le Poher or Poor is 
a territorial name). He becamo chancellor 
to Ring Stephen through his father’s influ- 
ence, and as chancellor witnessed three char- 
ters early in the reign, including the charter 
of liberties granted at Oxford in Aiml 1186. 
He retained his post down to June 1139, 
The part which he and his mother played in 
the overthrow of the bishops and capture of 
Devizes is described abovo. Roger Pauper 
was kept in prison for a time, and eventually 
released on coudition that he left England. 

[William of Malmesbury’s Gosta Pontificum, 
Gesta Begum, and Ristoriii Novella, Ilenry of 
Runtingdon, Eadoier’a Ilistoria Novorum, Re- 
gister of St. Osmund, Sainm Charters and Docu- 
ments (all these iu Rolls Sot. 1; Oesta StepUani, 
and Flor. Wig. (Engl. Hist. Soo.)j English 
Chronicle ; Ocdencos Vitalis (Soc. do L’Hist, de 
France); Freeman’s Norman Conquest; Stubbs’s 
I Coiistitutioual Hist.; Norgalo's England under 
' the Angevin Kiugs; Rouud’s Geoffi'iy de Man- 
dsrillo; Foss’s Judges of England, i. 161-0; 
Foirin-Cbampeanx, Notice but Roger le Qrimd,] 

0. L. K. 

ROGER OB Fobd {Jl. 1170), colled also 
Roqeb Giraiux, Gustum, and Rogob oj? 
CiiBATTX, hagiographer, was a Oistercian 
monk of Ford in Devonshire. He went to 
Schonau, and while there wrote, at the order 
of William, abbot of Sovigny, ‘An Account 
of the Revelations of St. Elizabeth of 
Schonau,' with a preface addressed to Bald- 
win (ef. 1190) [q. v.l abbot of Ford, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, The pre- 
face begins ‘Qui vere diligit semper,’ and 
the text ‘ Promptum in mo est, frator.’ A 
manuBcript of this work is in St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, cxlix. No. 8 j another copy is 
in Bodleian MS. E. 2. Roger also wrote a 
sermon on the eleven thousand virgins of 
Cologne, beginning ‘ Vobis qui pios alfectus,’ 
and an encomium of the virgin Mary in 
elegiacs, both of which are coni ained in the 
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St. John’s College MS. okk. No. 8, and the 
latter in Bodleian MS. E. 2 as well. 

ITanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; Coxa’s Cat. MSS. in 
Coll. Anlisqua Oxon.] M. B. 

KOGEB OF HmiBFOim {^fl, 1178), mathe- 
matician and astrologer, seems to have been 
a native of Herefordshire, and is said to have 
been educated at Cambridge. Ha was a 
laborious student, and was held in grwt 
esteem by his contemporaries. His chief 
studies were natural philosophy and astro- 
logy, and he was an authority on mines and 
metals. The following tracts are attributed 
to him: 1. ‘ Theories Planetarum Rogeri 
Herefordensis ’ (Digby MSS. in Bodl. Libr. 
No. 168). 2. ‘ Introductorium in artem 
judiciariam astrorum.’ 3. ‘ Liber de quatuor 
partibus astronomise judiciorum editus a 
magistro Eogero de Herefordia ’ (Digby MSS. 
in Bodl. Libr. No. 1^9). 4. ' Da ortu et 
occasu signorum.’ 6. ‘ Collectaneum anno- 
rum omnium planetarum.’ 6. ‘ De _ rebus 
metallicis.’ In the Arundel collection in 
the British Museum is an astronomical tabic 
by him dated 1178, and calculated for Here- 
ford. 

[Bale’s Script. Brit. Cant. iii. 13 ; Pits, De 
Illuetr. Angl.Seript. p. 237 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. ; 
Brian Twyne’s Ant. Arad. Oxon. Apol. ii. 218-21; 
Fuller’s Hist, of Camliridgo; Thomas Wright’s 
Biogr. Brit. Lit. ii. 218 ; Hardy’s Oat. of Hist. 
Haterials, ii. 41 S ; Mag of Pop. Science, iv. 275; 
Cat. MS8. in Bodleian Library.] W. F. S. 

ROGER (d, 1179), bishop of Worcester, 
was either the youngest, or the youngest but 
one, of the five sons of Robert, carl of Glou- 
cester [q. v.l, and his wife Mabel of Gla- 
morgan (cf. Materials, vii. 268, and iii. 106). 
Ilis father's favourite, and destined from 
infancy for holy orders, ha shared for a while 
in Bristol Castle the studies of his cousin, 
the future Henry II (id. vii. 268, iii. 104), who 
in Maridi 1163 appointed him bishop of 
Worcester (Atm, Monaat. i. 49). He was 
present as bishop-elect at the council of Cla- 
rendon in January 1164 (Materials, iv. 207, 
V. 72), and was consecrated by Archbishop 
Thomas at Canterbury on 23 Aug. (Gnnv. 
Caftt. i. 182 ; Ann, Mmast. i. 49). At the 
council of Northampton in October, when 
Thomas ashed his sufiragans to advise him 
how he should answer the king’s demand 
for an account of his ecclesiastical admini- 
stration, Roger ‘ so framed his reply as to 
show by negatives what was in his mind.' 
' I will give no counsel in this matter,’ he 
said, ' for if I should say that a cure of souls 
may be justly resigned at the king’s com- 
mand, my conscience would condemn me; 
hut if I should advise rebistance to the king, 
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he would banish me. So I will neither say 
the one thing nor recommend the other’ 
(Materials, ii, 328). He was one of the 
three bishops whom Thomas sent to ask the 
king for a safe-conduct on the night before his 
flight (ii. hi. 09, 312). He was also one of 
those charged to convey to the pope tha 
king’s appeal against the archbish^. But 
his part in the embassy was a paMive one i 
in the pope’s presence he stood silently by 
while his colleagues talked (li. iii. 70, 73 ; 
Thouas Sasa, i. 288). On Candlemas Day, 
1166, he was enthroned at Worcester (Awn. 
Monaat. i. 49, iv. 881). It is doubtful 
whether he joined in the appeal made by 
the English bishops as a body, under orders 
from the king, against the mimate’s juris- 
diction at midsummer 1166. R^er was soon 
afterwards, in company with Bartholomew 
of Exeter (d. 1184) [q. v.], who had protested 
against the appeal, denounced by the king 
08 a * capital enemy of the kingdom and the 
commonwealth’ (Materials, vi. 65, 63); 
while the appellants in general were over- 
whelmed with reproaches by the archbishop 
and his partisans, Roger seems never for a 
moment to have forfeited the confidence 
and the approval of his metropolitan; and 
the martyr’s biographers talk of him as ‘ the 
morning star which illuminates our sad stow, 
the brilliant gem shining amid this world’s 
darlmess ’ — the Abdiel who, alone of all Tho- 
mas’s suffragans, not only never swewed 
from his obedience to his spiritual father, but 
even followed him into exile. 

Soon after his flight Thomas summoned 
Roger to join him, and Roger made a fruitless 
ap;^ioation to the king for leave to m over 
sea, on the plea of wishing to compute his 
studies, ‘be being a young man’ (ib, iii. 86). 
Later in the year (1166) a clerk of Robert de 
Melon [q.v.], bishop of Hereford, came to the 
king in Normandy, and stated that his own 
bishop and 'Dominus Rogerus’ had both 
been cited by the primate and intended to 
obey the citation, ‘ unless the king would 
furnish help and oounselwhereby they might 
stay at home,’ i.e. would make some arrange- 
ment which might enable them to do so 
without incurring the guilt of disobedience 
to their metropmitan. Henry ‘ complained 
much of the lord Roger,’ and threatened that 
if they went they should find the goin^ 
easier than the return (ib, vi. 74). This 
Dominus Rogerus is probably the bishop of 
Worcester, who certainly went over sea next 
year (Atm. Monaat, i. 60), and without the 
royal license, for Thomas’s friends im- 
mediately began to rejoice oyer him as one 
who had voluntarily thrown in his lot with 
them in their exile, and was prepared to loss 
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hiabialiopriciiiconsequeiice. Henry, however, 
was not disposed to proceed to extremities 
with hiscouBin. Some ofthe archbishop's party 

urged that Roger might be more useful to 
the cause at home than in exile, and accord- 
ingly Roger sought direction from the pope 
as to the terms on which he might return. 
The pope bade him go back to his diocese if 
he could exercise his office there without sub- 
mitting to the royal ‘customs’ (Materials, vi. 
393-4, 390). On this he seems to have re- 
joined the court in Xorinandy. In November 
he was present, with several other English 
bishops, at a conference between the king 
and the papal legates at Argentan, whan ha 
appears to have acquiesced in the renewal 
of the bishops’ appeal; and he was even re- 
ported to hove spoken very disrespectfully 
of the primate and of his cause (ib. pp. 270, 
276, 321). HU irieudly relations with 
Thomas, however, seem to have continued 
unbroken, Early in 1169 he endeavoured 
to persuade the archbishop to delay his 
tWatened excommunications, and asked for 
instructions how to frame his own condnct 
towards their victims when once the sen- 
tences were issued. Thomas bade him have 
no dealings whatever with excommrmicate 
persons (w. vi. 677 -9, vii. 50 ; accordingly 
when Geoflrey Ridel [q. v.] entered the royal 
chapel one day, just as mass was about to 
begin, Roger at once walked out. The king, 
on bearing the reason of his withdrawal 
ordered hun out of his dominions, hut re- 
called him immediately (ib. iii. 86-7). Roger 
was the one English prelate summoned to 
attend the king at a conference with the 
legates Vivian and Gratian at Bayeux on 
1 Sept. 1169; but he did not make his ap- 
pearance till the next day, when the business 
of the meeting was practicoRy over (ib. viL 
72). He was one of the commissioners sent 
to convey the king's offered terms to the 
legates at Caen a week later (jib. p. 80). In 
March 1170 Henr^ hade the bishop of 
"Worcester foRow him to England to take 
part in the coronation of the ‘young king' 
[see Hekb;, 1156-1183], Thomas, on the 
other hand, also bade him go, hut for the pur- 
pose of conveying to the orchhishim of "fork 
and the other hisuops a papal brief forhidding 
the coronation (t'A. vii. 259-60). The queen 
and the seneschal of Normandy, discover- 
ing this, gave orders that no ship should 
take him on hoard, and he could get no 
further than Dieppe. On Henry's return 
(midsummer) the cousins met near Falaise, 
The king upbraided the bishop for his dis- 
obedience, and denounced him as ‘ no true 
son of the good earl Robert.’ Roger ex- 
plained how he had been prevented from 


crossing. Henry angrily demanded whether 
he meant to shiU the blame on the q^ueen. 
* Certainly not,’ retorted Roger, ‘ lest, if she 
be frightened into suppressing the truth, 
yon should he more angry with me; or, if 
she avow the truth, you should turn your 
unseemly wrath against her. Matters are 
best as they stand; never would I hove 
shared in a rite so iniquitously performed ; 
and if 1 had been there it never should have 
taken place. You say 1 am not earl Robert’s 
son. 1 know not ; at any rate I am the son 
of my mother, with whose hand ho acquired 
aU hia possessions ; wlule from your conduct 
to his children nobody would guess that he 
was your uncle, who brought you up and 
risked his life in fighting for you.’ He went 
on in the same hold strain till a bystander 
interrupted him with words of abuse, where- 
upon Henry suddenly declared that ‘ hia 
kmsman and his bishop’ should be ealled 
names by no one but himself, and the cousins 
want amicably to dinner together (ib, iii. 
104-G). 

In 1171, when Henry’s dominions were 
threatened with an interdict on account of 
the murder of St. Thomas, Roger was one of 
the prelates sent to intercede, first with the 
legate Archbishop WiRiam of Sens, and 
afterwards with the pope himself (Materials, 
vii. 444, 474, 476, 465 ; Ann. Monast. i. 60). 
He went to England in August 1172 with 
the young ki^ and queen, assisted at their 
crowning at "Winchester on 27 Aug., and re- 
turned to N ormandy about 8 Sept (Geata Hen. 
i. 31). In J ulv 1174 he was with the king at 
"Westminster (l;rT02r,p.l81). According to 
the' GestaHenvici’(i. 64)h6 was there again 
in May 1176, at a council held by the new 
archbishop, Richard (d. 1184) [q. v.] ; but 
Gervase Q. 251) says that sickness prevented 
his attendance. In July at "Woodstock he 
and the archbishop as papal commissioners 
confirmed the election of the king’s son 
Geoffrey [see GsopiTEEr. d. 1212] to the 
see ofLmcola (R. Diceio.i. 401), At the lego- 
tine conncil at "Westminster in May 1176, 
when the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York came to blows, he averted the king’s 
wrath from bis own metropolitan by turning 
the matter into a jest at the expense of the 
northern pirate (Gut. Oambb. vii. 63) [see 
Roam OE PoiTT L’Evfiauii]. He assisted at 
Canterbi^ at the coronation of Peter de 
Leia as bishop of St. David’s on 7 Nov. of the 
same year (Gbbv, Cant. i. 260 ; R. Diobto, i. 
416), On 29 Jan. 1177 he was sent by the 
king, with the bishop of Exeter, to expel the 
nuns of Amesbury (Gesta Hm. i. 186); in 
March he was present at a great council 
in London (iJ, pp, 144, 166) ; at Ohristmas 
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(Ettojc, p. 224). He went over sea shortly 
afterwards to attend the Lateran council 
(Aiiti, Monast. i. 62), wluoh was summoned 
for 5 March 1170 ; on the journey back he 
died on 9 Aug. at Tours, and there ha was 
buried (:i. i. 62, ii. 241 ; Gesta Hen. i. 24S ; 
E. Dioeto, i. 432). 

Like St. Thomas, Eoger never bestowed 
benefices or revenues on his own kinsfolk 
(Gib. Gajibb. vii. 66); and ha refused to 
assist Archbishop Eichard in a consecration 
which he regarded as uncanonical (Anglo- 
Norm. 8atir. Poets, i. 198), just as decidedly 
as he had protested to the king against a 
coronation which he held to he illegal. He 
was a great favourite with Alexander HI, 
who called him and Bishop Bartholomew 
of Exeter ‘ the two great lights of the Eng- 
lish church,’ and usually employed them 
as his del^ates for ecclesiastical causes in 
England (Gib. Gambb. vii, 67). The fear- 
lessness which he displayed in his relations 
with the king showed itself in another way 
when the western tower of a great church in 
which ha was celebrating mass crumbled 
suddenly to the ground, and amid a blinding 
dust and the rush of the terrified congrega- 
tion he alone stood unmoved, and as if utterly 
unconscious that anything had li^peaed(«o. 
. 04). The church is said by Giraldus to 
ave been Gloucester Abbey, but it was more 
probably Worcester Gathedrnl (cf. Mr, Di- 
mock’s note, 1.0., with Ann. Monaet. iv. 383 
and 416). Eoger’s bold, independent cha- 
racter and his ready wit had at least as great 
a share as his high birth in enabling him to 
go his own way amid the troubles of the time, 
and yet to win the esteem of aU parties, both 
in church and state. 

[Materisls for History of Socket, Antiales 
Mouostioi, Thomas Saga, Gervase of Canter- 
bury, Ettlph do Diceto, Gesta Eonrici, Girsildus 
Cambransis, Auglo-Korman Satirical Poets (all 
in Eolls Ser.) ; Eyton’s Itinerary of Henry II.] 

K. N. 

EOGER OB Post n’EvfiauB (d. 1181), 
archbishop of York, a ‘ Neustrian ’ scholar, 
was brought up in the court of Theobald, 
[q. vj, archbishop ofGanterhury (Broiibios, 
ed, T^sden, col. 1067). His surname, 
' De Fonte-Episcqpi ’ (sometimes translated 
Bishop’s-bridge)j was probably derived ficom 
Pout I’Evfique m Normandy. He was on 
able student, but by temperament ambitious 
and masterful; and he soon fell out with 
young Thomas of London, afterwards Arch- 
bishop Becket. ‘He was not only consumed 
internally by envy, but would often break 
out opeiuy into contumely and unseemly 
language, so that he would often call Thomas 


clerk with whom he first came to the palace ’ 
{Alatenalafor the Life of Archbishop Thomas 
Becket, iv. 9). Twice he procured the dis- 
missal of Thomas (lA. iii. 16, cf. ii. 302) ; but 
Walter, archdeacon of Canterbury, the arch- 
bishop’s brother, procured Thomas’s restora- 
tion to favour. On the consecration of the 
archdeacon, Walter, to the see of Rochester, 
14 March 1148, Eoger was made archdeacon 
of Canterbury (Gervase op CANTBEBXrBr, 
ed. Stubbs, Rolls Ser. i. 133). He shortly 
afterwards became one of the Mug’s chap- 
lains. He was present at the council held 
at Eheims by Eugenius III in the same year 
(1148; Historia Pontifioalh, ed. Pertz, xs. 
623). He was also involved in controversy 
about his rights as archdeacon, and sought the 
intervention of Gilbert FolLot [q.v.l, bishop 
of Hereford {Epistola G. Foliot, i. SO, 124). 
In 1162 he was sent by lOng Stephen to 
Rome to procure a reversal of the papal pro- 
hibition of the crowning of Eustace (letter 
of Becket to Boso, Materials, vi. 68). He 
was unsuccessful, but is asserted to have 
endeavoured to foment discord between the 
king and Archbishop Theobald (lA.) Pro- 
bably he received about the same time the 
provostship of Beverley ((A. iv. 10, 11 j but 
RAniB, Arohliskopsof lork, L 234 denies 
this). On the death of Williaim archbishop 
of York, Archbishop Theobald, with the 
assistance of the dean, Bobert, and the arch- 
deacon, Oshert, procured the election of 
Eoger as William's successor (Wile. Newb. 
Rolls Ser. i. 81-2). He was consecrated by 
Theobald, at the request of the chapter of 
York (see Walt. Hbii. i. 79), on 10 Oct. 
1164 in Westminster Abbey, in the presence 
of eight bishops. He then went to Rome 
and received the paR. He was present at 
the coronation of Hen^ II. 

On the election of Becket to the see of 
Ganterhury, Roger of York claimed ex 
officio the right of consecrating him (Gbb- 
VASB, i. 170), but his claim was rmected. He 
obtained a few weeks afterwardls authority 
from the pope to carry his cross and to 
crown kings (13 July 1162; Materials, v. 
21). Becket protested and appealed {ib. 
p^. 44-6), and the right was temporarily 
withdrawn (t'A. pp. 67-^. Eventually he was 
ordered not to carry his cross in the southern 
TOwvince (t'A. pp. 68-9). He was^sent with 
Becket at the council of Tours, Wiitsuntide 
lies, where he sat on the pope’s left hand 
(Ralph be Dioeto). 

During the earlier stages of the contro- 
versy concerning criminous clerks, Rogerj in 
whose diocese a case submitted to the king 
had arisen in 1168, asserted the privilege of 
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his order, and at the London council in 1163 
opposed the king’s claims. Henry, however, 
succeeded in winning him over to hia side 
{Materials, ii. 877), and Becket, learning his 
defection, spoke of him as ‘ malorom omnium 
incentor et caput.’ Roger now threw him- 
self holdly into the contest in support of the 
king, and from the first gave fntr assent to 
the constitutions of Clarendon. He con- 
tinued to nMotiate with Becket, though he 
proposed to Henry that Becket should he im- 
prisoned for contumacy (t4. i. 37). Henry 
asked of the pope that Roger should be 
appointed papal legate in England, and he 
received a papal commission dated Sens, 
27 Feb. 1164 {ib. v. 85-7). Roger, now im- 
mersed in intrigue, had envoys in France 
supporting his interests at the king's court 
and in the papal curia (ib. p. 117), and 
claiming the pnmaoy of the Scottish church 
I ih, p. 118). He himselt was sent by Henry, 
with other envoys, to Sens to lay his causes 
of conmlaint against Becket before Alex- 
ander III. They visited Louis VII on their 
way, but Louis warmly supported the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Speaking before the 
pope, Roger declared that ha had known the 
character of Thomas from hia youth, and 
that there was no way but by papal rebuke 
to correct his pride (Aitir op Tewkesbtjhi, 
c. 22). The pope temporised, but eventuaRy 
ordered Roger to aid his legates, Eotrou, 
archbishop of Roueu, and Henry, bishop of 
Xeveis, in compeUing Henry to do Justice to 
Becket. Roger, however, caused tne clergy 
of his diocese to take an oath, at the king*8 
command, that they would not obey the 
pone’s orders in the matter of the archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

On 5 April 1160 Pope Alexander III with- 
drew hia permission to Roger to crown kings, 
on the ground that he had learnt that, by 
immemorial custom, the privilege belonged 
to Canterhury {Thomas Saga\ MaterutU, 
v. 323). On l? June 1167, however, he for- 
mally authorised Roger to crown the young 
Henry {Materials, vi. 206 ; the authen- 
ticity of the letter has been doubted by 
Roman cathoRc writer^ such as BEBiD'aTo: 2 r, 
Henrg II, pp. 606-8 ; LnraABD, ii. 168 ; but 
the manuscnpts seem conclusively to prove 
its genuineness ; cf. Materials, vi. 269 sqq.) j 
Bnt Becket’s remonstrances induced the 
pope to withdraw his license to Roger to 
crown the young Henry, and on 26 Feb. 
1170 Alexander forbade the archbishop of 
York to perform the ceremony of coronation 
during the exile of the primate of all Eng- 
land (t5. vii. 217). Nevertheless, on 14 June 
1170, the coronation took place at West- 
minster. Rogerof York performed the cere- 
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mony, assisted by the bishops of London, 
Salisbury, and Rochester, and in spite of 
I the protests of Becket. The pope eagerly 
took up the cause of Becket, and suspended 
Roger (»4. vii, 398). Henry, under fear of ex- 
communication, was (22 July 1170) brought 
to a reconcUiatiou, and the archbishop of 
York was thus left unprotected. Roger en- 
deavoured to prevent hia rival’s return to 
England ; but Becket, before sailing, sent 
over on 31 Nov. a letter suspending Roger, 
which was deUvered at Dover on the follow- 
ing day. Becket, on his return in December, 
met with great opposition from Roger, who 
dissuaded the young Henry from admitting 
him to his presence, and eventually crossed 
to Norman^ to lay his complaints before 
the king. He bitterly urged upon Henry 
that he would have no peace so long as 
Thomas was alive {ib. iii. 127), and, accord- 
ing to one authority, himself urged the four 
knights to take Becket’a life, giving them 
money, and suggesting the very words they 
used when they saw the archbishop of Can- 
terbury (CaiiiriisB BE Pout S. Maxewl'b, ed. 
Hippeau, pp. 174 s^.) When the murder 
was accomplished, Roger hastened to purge 
himself of all compRcity. He took oath 
before the archbishop of Rouen and the 
bishop of Amiens that he was innocent, and 
that he had not received the po])o’s letter 
prohibiting tbe coronation of the young king, 
lie was thereupon absolved. In a long and 
joyful letter to Hugh de Puiset [q, v.] ha 
announced his absolution and return, ana he 
sent his thanks to the pope {Materials, vii. 
602, 604V 

Roger’s relations with Richard {d, 1184) 
[q. v.J, archbishop of Canterbury, were har^ 
more happy than with his predecessor. Ite 
•was absent from the Westminster synod of 
1176, but sent claims to carry his cross 
within the province of Canterhury, and to 
have supervision of the sees of Lichfield, 
Worcester, Horaford, aud Lincoln, He ap- 
pealed to Rome against the archbishop of 
Canterhury. His power to carry his cross 
was restored provisionally {ib, vii. 608). He 
claimed also the rule over the church of St. 
Oswald at Gloucester (Bbebbioi ob PbteEt- 
BOBOueE, i. 89, 90). Later in the year on 
^eement was arrived at by which that 
diuroh was yielded to York, 'siout do- 
minicam capellam Domini regie’ (i6. p. 104), 
and the other matters were referred to the 
decision of the archbishop of Rouen, On 
26 Jan. 1176-6, m a council at Northampton, 
Roger daimed that the Scots church should 
be subject to the see of York as metropolitan, 
and a new dissension broke out with Can- 
terbury, to whom also the subjection was 
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declnred to belong [see II10EA.BT), A. 1184]. 
On 15 Aug. 1176 the two archbidhops made 
peace for five years. In the Lateran council 
of 1179 it -was declared that no profession of 
obedience was due from York to Canterbury. 
No further controversy appears to have oc- 
curred between the sees during the life of 
er. 

uring the next few ^ears ’Roger was 
actively engaged in pushing his claims to 
supremacy over tbs Scots church. These 
he had originally asserted while Bechet was 
stiU alive, and they were strengthened by 
the submission made by TVilliam the Lion 
in 1175. He claimed that the sees of Glasgow 
andWhitherue had always belonged to York; 
but the question was complicated by the 
claims of the archbishop of Canterbury and 
by the Scottish prelates' declaration that they 
were immediately subject to the pope. On 
.Uune 1177 Cardinal Vivian, papal legate, 
held a synod at Edinburgh, and suspended 
Christian, bishop of Whithorne, for his ab- 
sence. Christiau claimed that his bishopric 
belonged to the legation of lloger of York, 
who had consecrated him bishop according 
to the ancient custom of the predecessors of 
them both, and Roger, ou his own part, sup- 
ported this claim ( 10 . 1. 106-7). The question 
continued to be disous.sed for many years ; but 
in 1180 Alexander III recognised a certain 
authority over Scotland as belongingtoEogcr 
of York, when he ordered him to compel the 
king of Scots to compliance with his order 
to make peace with Bishop John of St. An- 
drews. lie also made him legate for Scot- 
land (lb. pp. 263-4). In 1181 Roger pro- 
ceeded to excommunicate 'William the Lion 
for his contumacy. 

Roger remained steadfast in his allegiance 
to Henry II. During the rebellion of 1178- 
1174 he g^e valuable assistance to the royal 
forces. When Henry took the barons' castles 
into his hands in 1177, he gave Scarborough 
to the custody of the archbishop of York, 
who was constantly present at royal councils 
during the ten years previous to his death. 

He remained a &iend of Gilbert Foliot 
.vO) as well as of his great neighbour, 
ugh de Puiset [q. v.], bishop of Durham. In 
1181 he felt his end approaching. He called 
together his clergy, and ordered the distri- 
bution of his proper^ for the benefit of the 
poor (Bbnbdiot, i. 282-8). Ho was moved 
nom his palace at Oawood to York, where 
he died on 21 Nov. He was buried by Himh 
de Puiset in the choir of York minster. His 
body was removed to a new tomb by Arch- 
bishop Thorcsby. 

Hugh of Durham was forced by the king 
to disgorge a large sum which he had taken 


firom the tre.osure of the archbishop, and to 
apply it to pious uses. 

Roger's true character is hard to discover. 
He is as.serted to have been an opponent of 
monasticism, and William of Newburgh fre- 
quently speaks severely of his treatment of 
tile monks. He was ‘in fact engaged for 
many years in a quarrel with the canons of 
Newburgh. John of Salisbury charges him 
with odious vices (Materials, vii. 627), and 
it is certain that he amassed a very large 
treasure — ^lYilliam of Newburgh asserts 'by 
shearing rather than tending the Lord's 
flock.’ lie was, however, a munificent builder 
— ‘ the most munificent ruler that ever pre- 
sidedoverthe see ofYork’(DixoNandR4iNB, 
p. 248). He erected an archiepiscopal palace 
at York — of which small ruins remain — and 
endowed many churches in his diocese. As 
an enemy of Becket he incurred the hate of 
almost aU those who wrote the history of his 
times, and his lack of spiritual fervour, if not 
his personal vices, served to deepen the bad 
impression. He was one of Henry IFa states- 
men-prelates, and as a bishop he shaped his 
coarse so ns to satisfy a political ambition. 

[Materials for tho Hist, of Archbishop Thomas 
Becket (Rolls Ser.) j Thomas Saga Erkibysknps 
(Rolls Ser.); Benedict of Peterborough (Rolls 
Ser.) ; Roger of Hoveden (Rolls 8er.) ; Gervsse 
of Canterbury (Rolls Rer.) ; William of New- 
burgh (Rolls Ser.) ; GarnierdePont S. Maxence's 
Vie de S. Thomas, ed. Hippeau, Paris, 18S9. 
Almost all contemporary writers, in fact, contain 
some referencee to his character and career. 
Among modern writers may be named ; J. C. Ro- 
bertson's Life of Becket; J. Morris's life of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury; Dixon and Haine's Lives 
of tbe Archbishops of York ; Radford's Thomas 
of London before bis Coosacralion ; Hutton's 
St. Thomas of Canterbury.] W. H. H. 

ROGER OB Hotbmjit or Howdbw (d, 
1201 P), chronicler. [See Hovbdbit.] 

ROGER (d. 1202), bishop of St. Andrews, 
was second son of Robert da Beaumont, third 
earl of Leicester (d, 1190) [q. v.], by Petronil, 
daughter of Hugh de Grantmesnil [q.v.], lord 
high steward of En^aud. The marriage in 
1186 of his relative, Ermengarde, daughter of 
Richard, viscount de Beaumont, with Wil- 
liam tbe Lion, king of Scotland, probably' 
accoimts for the description of him as cousin 
of the king. Craufurd states that Roger woe 
dedicated to the church in his youth_, and that 
his father caused him to pursue his studies 
for that purpose. Having taken orders, he 
was made lord high chancellor of Scotland by 
William the Lion in 1178, and held that 
office till 1189. For twelve years before that 
date the possession of the see of St, Andrews 
hod been disputed by two claimants — John 
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and Httgli— "were both, described as bi- 
shops of St. Andrews. John died in 1187, 
and Hugh in the following year. Thereupon 
Roger was elected bishop (13 AprU 1189) 
{Chron. de Mailros), but, for some unex- 
plained reason, was not consecrated until 
1198. Spotiswood adds that the ceremony 
was performed by Richard, bishop of Moray, 
but Hoveden avers that Matthew, bishop of 
Aberdeen, officiated. It is possible that this 
delay arose through the oft-asserted claim of 
the archbishop ot^york [see Rogeb op Pout 
I’Ev&un, d. 1181] to supremacy over the 
Scotrish church, a claim which the Scottish 
king declined to acknowledge ; the bull of 
Clement III declaring the independence of 
the Scottish church was promulgated in 1188. 
It has been stated that after his election 
to the bishopric Roger was made abbot of 
Melrose. This is not impossible, as Rodulfus, 
the abbot, become bishop of Down in 1189. 
Between 1199 and 1201 Roger was often iu 
England, and bis name is found as ivitness 
to many charters by King John. Wyntoun 
says that the castle of St. An^ews was built 
by Roger as an episcopal residence in 1200, 
According to Fordun, Roger’s last political 
act was the reconciliation of the king of Scot- 
land and Harald, earl of Orkney, which he 
effected at Perth in the spring of 1202. He 
died at Cambuskenueth on 9 July 1202, and 
was buried within the chapel of St.ReguIus 
at St. Andrews, beside Ms predecessors Robert 
and Arnold. Dempster states that Roger 
wrote 'Sermones varios in Ecclesiost.’ 
(Balfourie Annales, i, 23 ; Chton. of Melrose, 
p. 97, 103, 104; Bog. Hor. in Bolls Ser. ; 
pothwood’s Hist, of the Church of Scotland, 
i. 83 ; Begistiam Vetus de Aberhiothock, pp, 
S, 23, 101, 102, 103, 104, I4I ; Begiatrum Prio- 
latns Ssneti Andcee, pp. 147, 168 ; Keith’s Cat. 
of Bishops, p. 9; Icon’s Hirt. of St, Andrews, 
i. 97; G-oidon’s Scotiebronicon, i. 143; Crau- 
fnid’s Officers of State, p. 10 ; Anderson’s Scot- 
tish Nation, iii. 357.] A. H. M. 

ROQER OP OBOTLiira (d. 1214?), 
biographer of Becket, was one of the many 
monks employed at the close of the twelfth 
century and ear^ in the thirteenth in com- 
piling lives of St. Thomas of Canterbury 
(rf, Hebbbbt op Bosbxm). In 1213 he re- 
vised the compilation made by an Evesham 
monk in 1199. The work was undertaken 
at the request of Henry, abbot of Croylond, 
to whom it was dedicated by Roger (letter 
printed by Cues, Vita et EpUtoltB 8. Thom, 
Cant. ii. 40-5). The abbot presented it to 
Stephen Langtou on the tra nsl ation of the 
martyr, 27 J une 1220 (ii.) The work is of no 
original value, though the author had known 
Becket during his life. Roger after 1218 


became prior of Preston, and is supposed to 
have died in the following yeor (ii.) Manu- 
scripts of Roger’s life of Becket are in the 
Bodleian Library (B. Mus. 133, 8512), in 
the Bibllothique Rationale, Paris (5372, 1), 
and at University College, Oxford. 

[Hardy's Cat. ii. 344-6, iii, 34 ; Lclaud’s Bo 
Script. Brit, i, 219; Magnusson’s PreTaco to 
Thomas Saga (Bolls Scr.), ii. xcv.] W. H. II. 

ROGEB dbWenoovbb (d, 1230), chro- 
nicler. [See Wendovde.] 

ROGER DD Wesham or Wjcseham {d. 
1267), bishop of Lichfield. [See Whsuam.] 

ROGER BE Thuekilbi {d. 1200), judge. 
[See Thuekimi.] 

ROGER BE Letbouene (d. 1271), warden 
of the Cinque Ports. [See Letbotjbne.] 

ROGEB OP Walteam (d. 1330), author, 
was a clerk in the service of Antony Bek 
(d. 1310) £q. V.], bishop of Durham {Reg, Tal, 
Bunelm. i. 630; Cal. Close Edward II, 
i. 267). On SO ^ril 1304, being then reotor 
of Langnewton, Durham, he obtained license 
to bold another benefice together with his 
prebend of Sakynton at Darlington (Bliss, 
Cal. Pap. Reg, i. 618). On 23 March 1314 
he was rector of Eggescliffe, and held onnon- 
ries Dt^rebends at Loddon, Detlinglon, Auck- 
land (East Marie), and Chester-le-S treet {Reg. 
Pal. Vvmelm. i. 623, ill. 102-4), In 1316 he 
occurs as prebendary of Cadinglon Minor at 
St. Paul’s, London, and is said to have been 
also precentor. He was keeper of the king's 
wardrobe from 1 May 1322 to 19 Oct, 1323, 
for wMch period be delivered his account at 
the exchequer on 22 May 1329 (Beeeabb, 
Cat, MSS. Angli(S, s.v. Bodl. MS. 4177 ; Cal. 
Close Rolls, Edw. IT, iii. 626, 634 : Cal, Pat. 
Rolls, Edw. HI, i. 131). La 1322 he was 
nominated to the archdeaconry of Bucking- 
ham, but the appointment was cancelled 
(Cal. Close Rolls, Edw, II, iii. 602). One 
Roger de Waltham was keeper of rebels’ 
lands in Stafford in 1322 (iS. iu. 672-3, 676- 
679, &c.) On 1 Feb. 1325 the canon was 
present at St, Paul’s for the translation of 
the remains of St. Erkenwald. During the 
next two years he commenced to provide for 
a chantry with two priests at St. Paul's; 
the ordinance was finally completed in 1329 
puoBALB, St. Paul's, pp. 21, 20, 882, 883; 
{Sist. MSS, Comm. 0th Rep. pp. 28 b, 40 a, 
46 a). Roger was alive in 1332 (i6. p. 2 o), 
but probably died before 1337, when Thomas 
Dradwardine held Cadington Minor, and 
certainly before 20 Oct. 1341, when his 
successor was appointed at Auckland. Ilis 
‘obit’ was kept at St. Paul's on 12 Oct. 
(SlMPBON, pp. 71, 98). 
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Eoger was author of: 1. ‘Compendium 
iloralis Philoaophire,’ which is extant in 
Laud. Mise. MS. 61 6, and Bodleian 2664, both 
in the Bodleian Library j there was anciently 
a copy at Durham Cathedral (Chf. Vet Script 
Dunelm. p. 137, inSiirtees Soc.) Eoger’s ‘ Com- 
pendium^ was used Iw Sir John Fortescue 
0394 P-1476 P) [q. v.J in his ‘ Governance of 
England.’ It is not really a treatise of moral 
philosophy, but a series of moral disquisitions 
on the virtues and duties of princes. It is 
larg^ derived from Seneca among classical, 
and Helinand of hVoidmont among mediseval 
writers. 2. ‘Imagines Oratorum/ of which 
LeWd says that he had seen a copy at 
St. Paul’s. 3. A manuscript at St. Paul’s 
marked ‘ W. D. 6/ contains on folios 66-60 a 
list of pittances of the church of St. Paul, 
drawn up by Roger of "Waltham (Iliat MSS, 
Comm. 9th p. 69 a). 

A table to ifoger of Waltham’s ‘Compen- 
dium Morale,’ compiled by Thomas Graunt 
(flf. 1474), is in Fairfax 5IS. 4 in the Bod- 
leian Library. 

[IlcgistramFalatinumDanelmeniie (Bolls Ser.); 
Hist. Dunelm. Script. Tres, p. evil (Surtees 
Sec.) ; Siaipson’s Documents illustrative of the 
History of St. Paul’s (Camd. Soe.); Loland’s 
Oomment. de Scriph Brit. pp. 264-S; B, ale’s 
Centuriee, iv. 16; Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 
340 ; Plummer's edition of Fortescue’s Go- 
vernance of England ; Eingsford’s Song of Lewes 
(in the latter two there are a few citations from 
the Compendium) ; other authorities 

B.OGEB OP Chester {Jt. 1339), chroni- 
cler, [See Chester.] 

EOGliB OP St. Aebahs (yf. 1460), genea- 
logist, was born at St. Albans, and became a 
finar of the Carmelite house in London. He 
wrote a genealogy and chronological tables, 
tracing the descent of Henry YI from Adam, 
beginning ‘Considerons historie sacre pro- 
lixitatem,’ of which there are copies, both in 
flfteenth-oentury hands, at St. John's Col- 
lege, Oxford, Nos.xxiii. and Iviii. (the last con- 
taining the biblical part only). A copy in 
Queen’s College, Oxford (No. clxviii.), is said 
to he the very roll which the author pre- 
sented to Henry VI (Tahneb, Bibl. Bt-it), 
but it is in a sixteenth-century hand (Ooxe, 
Cat) The biblical part of the same work is 
in the Oambridge University Library, Dd. 
iii. 66, 60. The Cottonian copy (Otho D, 1) 
was destroyed by fire. A closely similar 
work in Jesus College, Oxford (oxiv.), begins 
‘ Cuilibet principi congruum,^ and carries 
the chronological table to 1473. 

[Villiers de St. Etienne’s Bibl. Carmel.; Tan- 
ner’s Bibl. Brit.) M. B, 
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KOQERS, BENJAMIN (1614-1698), 
organist and composer, bom atWindsor, and 
baptised at the church of New Windsor on 
2 June 1614, was son of George Rogers of 
Windsor (Foster, Alumni Oxon.) He was 
a chorister of St. George’s Chapel under Dr. 
Nathaniel Giles, and afterwards lay clerk. In 
1639 he succeeded Randolph Jewitt [q. y,] as 
organist of Christchurch Cathedral, Dublin. 
The outbreak of the Irish rebellion of 1641 
drove Rogers from his post, and he returned 
as singingman to Windsor; but there also the 
choral serviceswere discontinued aboutl644. 
Occupied with composition and teaching, 
Rogers maintained himself, with the help ora 
small government allowance, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Windsor. By virtue of Crom- 
well’s mandate, dated 28 May 1668, Rogers 
obtained the degree of Bac. Mus. of Cam- 
bridge, a distinemon probably due to the influ- 
ence of Dr. NathaniM Ingelo [q. v.l For the 
city banquet given to the king to celchrare the 
Restoration, he supplied the music both to 
a hymn by Ingelo and to the 32nd Psalm, 
‘Exoltate justi in Domino,’ for which he ‘ ob- 
tained a great name , , , and a plentiful re- 
ward’ (Wooe). 

As early as 1053 the fame of Rogers’s 
‘ Sets of Ayres in Four Parts ' extended to 
the court of the emperor, and when Ingelo 
went as chaplain to the Swedish embassy 
upon the Restoration, be presented to Queen 
Christina some of Rogers’s music, which was 
performed ‘to her great content’ by the 
Italian musicians at the Swedish court. His 
‘ Court-Masquing Ayres ’ were performed 
with no less applause in Holland. 

Rogers won a high reputation in England 
by his music for the services of the established 
church and by his reorganisation of important 
choirs. At the Restoration he had been re- 
appointed lay clerk of St. George’s Chapel, 
with an addition to his allowances in con- 
sideration of his playing the organ whenever 
Hr. Child was absent, and in 1662 he was also 
appointed organist to Eton CoU^e. Invited 
by Dr. Thomas Pierce [q.v.] to ffll a similar 
post at Magdalen College, Oxford, he became, 
on 26 Jan. 1864-6, informator choristai'iim ; 
his duties, which included the playing of 
the organs, were remunerated by a salaiy of 
601. and lodgings in the college. On 8 July 
1669 he proceeded Mus, Doc. Oxon. 

In 1686 Rogers ' forfeited his place through 
misdemeanour,' that is to say, through the 
misconduct of his daughter, whom he per- 
sisted iu keeping at home, within the pre- 
cincts. This irregularity, together with some 
trivial charges of loud talking iu the chapel 
and the like, led to Rogers’s dismissal, which 
has been wrongly ascribed to the persecuting 
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spirit of James 11. In 1087 he petitioned the 
royal commissioners, then sitting at Oxford, 
ro reinstate him, but he was persuaded to rest 
satisfied with the 30f. per annum which the 
college had voted him two years previously. 
His hymn ‘ Te O Patrem colimus ' has been 
used every evening as grace in the college 
haU since his time, and is also sung aunudly 
on Magdalen tower every M^dny morning. 
Rogers retired to New Inn Hall Lane, and 
died there, aged 84, in 1698. He was buried 
an 21 June atSt. Peter-le-Bailoy. His widow, 
Ann, survived him only a few months. TIis 
son John, bom in 1664, was B.A. 1674, M. A. 
1677, clerk 1674-81. A granddaughter, Ann 
Rogers, dying in 1696, left most of the little 
property she possessed to ‘ her deare, affec- 
tionate, tender, and weU-beloved grand- 
father, Dr. Benjamin Rogers.’ 

Rogers’s chief works are found in the 
varioub collections of cathedral music. ThCT 
include a morning and evening service in D 
(^Bovee. i.) ; evening service in A minor (Rim- 
bault, Goss, and Turlej ; morning and even- 
ing verse service in G, by Pater or Benjamin 
Rogers (Rimhault) i service in F j verse 
service in E minor (Ouseley). Among his 
published anthems are: a 4, 'Behold, now 
praise the Lord;' 'Teach me, 0 Lord’ 
Boyce, ii.j Huliahjj Sanetus in D (Boyce, 
IV. J) ‘Lord, who shall dwell ’(Page, hi.); 

‘ ftaise the Lord, 0 my soul ; ’ ‘ How lon^ 
wilt Thou forget me ; ’ ‘ Behold how good 
and joyful; ’ ‘ 0 give thanks ;’ ‘ 0 pray for 
the peace;’ ‘0 that the salvation;^ ‘Save 
mfe 0 God’ (Cope); ‘0 God of truth’ 
(Hullah) ; ‘ Everlasting God ; ' ' Hear me 
(vhen I call’ (OliffurcQ. For treble and 
boss : ‘ Exaltabo Te ; ’ ‘ Audivit Dominus ; ’ 

' Deus misereatur nostri;’ 'Jubilate Deo 
omnia terra;’ ' TeU mankind Jehovah reigns.’ 
For two trebles or tenors: 'Lift up your 
head: ’ ‘Let all with sweet accord ’ (‘ Cantica 
Sacra’); ‘Gloria’ (Playford’s ‘Fourjait 
Psalms'). His glees include: ‘The JoUy 
Vicar,' «3; ‘In the merry month of May,’ 
4 : ‘ Come, come, all noble souls,’ a 3 
tmany editions); ‘Bring quickly to me 
Homer's lyre’ ('Musical Companion’). 
Thirty-six of his pieces are in ‘ Court Ayres ’ 
and ‘ JIuBiok’s Handmaid’ (Playford). 

There are unpublished anthems at Mag- 
dalen and New Colleges, Oxford, in the Aid- 
rich collection at Christchurch, and at Ely, 
Gloucester, and other cathedral libraries. 

[Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. 30S; Foster's 
Alumni Oxen., 1600-1714 ; J^wkius’s History, 
p.682; State Trials, ed. Howell, xii. 40; Carlyle's 
Cromnell. v. 243 ; Bloxam's Begieters of Mag- 
dalen College, ii. 102 et seq., containing list of 
works and fullest details of ^gers's career. For 


Bogers’s family, Bloxam's Reg. i. 93 ; Ox ford Re- 
gisters of Wills, 169S-6,fol. 310.] L. M. M. 

ROGERS, CHARLES fl711-l784), art 
coUector, born on 2 Aug. 1711, was second 
surviving son of William and Isabella Rogers 
of Dean Street, Soho, London. In May 
17S1 he was placed in the custom house 
under WiUiam Townson, from whom he ac- 
quired a taste for the fine arts and hook- 
collecting. Townson and his two sisters left 
by will aU their estate, real and personal, to 
Rogers, a bequest which included a house at 
8 Laurence Pountney Lane, Loudon, con- 
taining a choice museum of art treasures. 
Here Rogers in 1746 took up his residence, 
and, aided by several friends who lived 
abroad, made many valuable additions to 
the collection. In 1747 he became clerk of 
the certificates. Through the interest of 
his friend Arthur Pond [q. v.]he was elected 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries on 
23 Feb. 1762, and saverul times served on 
the council. He became fellow of tho Royal 
Society on 17 Nov. 1767 (Thomson, Hist, of 
Royal Society, App. iv. p. xlviii). Among 
his friends were Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Horace Walpole, Richard Gough, Paul 
Sandby, Oipnaui, Romney, and Angelica 
Kaufi'mann. He died unmarried on 2 Jan. 
1784, and was burled in Laurence Pountney 
churchyard. 

Rogers's collections passed at his death 
into the hands of William Cotton {d, 1791), 
who married his sister and heiress, and from 
him descended to bis son, William Cotton, 
F.S.A., of the custom house. The latter sold 
by auction in 1799 and 1801 a considenible 
portion of the collection ; the sale occupied 
twenty-four days, and realised 3,886/. 10s. 
The remainder, on Cotton’s death in 1816, 
became the property of his son, William 
Cotton, F.S.A. {d, 1863), of the Priory, 
Lcathcrhead, Surrey^ and Highland House, 
Ivybridgp, Devonshire, who, after making 
some additions to the coUeotion, handed it 
over in two instalments, in 1862 and 1862, 
to the proprietors of tho Plymouth Public 
(now Proprietary) Library. A handsome 
apartment was built for its reception at a 
cost of 1,600/., and was opened to the public 
on 1 June 1853 by (lie name of the Cottonian 
Library. The collection includes four por- 
traits by Sir Joshuo Reynolds, about five 
Uiousand prints, a few fine examples of early 
typography, illuminated manuscripts of the 
mteenth century, carvings, models, oasts, 
bronzes, and medals. A catalogue of the 
first part of tho benefaction, compiled by 
Llewellynn Frederick William Jewitt [q. v.j, 
was printed in 1863 ; the second part re- 
mains nncatalogued. 
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The chief work of Eogers’s life was a series 
of carefullr executed facsimiles of original 
drawings from the great masters, engraved 
in tint. The book was issued in 1778, with 
the title ‘A Collection of Prints in Imita- 
tion of Drawings ... to which are annexed 
Lives of their Authors, with Explanatory 
and Critical Notes,’ 2 vols. imperial folio. 
The plates, which are 112 iu number, were 
engraved chiefly by Bartolozzi, Ryland, 
Basire, and Simon Watts, from drawings 
some of which were in Rogers’s own c<H- 
lection. 

In 1782 Rogers printed in quarto an 
anonymous blark-verae translation of Dante's 
‘ Inferno.' He also contributed to ‘ Archseo- 
logia ’ and the ' Centleman's Magazine.’ 

A portrait of Rogers was painted in 1777 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and now hangs in 
the Cottonian Library. It was engraved in 
mezzotint by W. Wynne Ryland for Rogers’s 
‘ Imitations,’ also by S. W. Reynolds and 
by J. Cook for the ‘ ‘Gentleman’s Magazine.' 

[Wilson’s Hist, of the Pariah of St. Laurence 
Pountnoy, London ; Prefice to Sale Cat. of 
Boger-’a Colleetiona, 1799 i Introduction to 
Jowitt’s Cat. of Cottonian Library, 1853; Gent, 
hliig. 1784 i. 159-61 (with portrait), 1801 ii. 
092, 792, 1863 i. 520-1 ; Nichols's Lit. Anecd. 
Hi. 2-55 ; Nichols’s Xlhi’.tr, of Lit. riii, 451 ; 
Correspondence in Western Morning News, 
19 and 22 Sept., 3 and 16 Nov, 1893 ; Lowndes's 
Bibl Manual (Sohn), pt. viii. p. 2116; Alii- 
bone’s Diet, of Authors, ii, 1848; Monthly Be- 
yiew for May 1779.] G. G. 

ROGERS, CHARLES (1826-1800), Scot- 
tish author, only son of James Rogers (1767- 
] 849), minister of Denino in Fife, was bom 
in the manse there on 18 April 1826. His 
mother, who died at his birth, was Jane, 
second daughter of William Haldane, mini- 
ster successively at Glenisla andEingoldrum. 
The fatW published a ‘ General View of the 
Agricultureof Angus,’ Edinburgh, 1704, 4to; 
an ‘ Essay on Government,’ Edinbureh, 1707, 
8vo ; and contributed an account ofMonikie 
and of Denino to the ‘ New Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland,’ vol. ix. After attending 
the parish school of Denino for seven years, 
Charles in 1839 matriculated at the university 
of St, Andrews, and passed a like period there. 
Licensed by the presbytery of that place in 
June 1846, he was employed in the capacity 
of assistant successivmy at Wester Austru- 
ther, Kinglassie, A.bbotshall, Dunfermline, 
Ballingry, and Carnoustie. Subsequently he 
opened a preaching station at the Bridge of 
Allan, and from January 1856 imtil 11 Aug, 
1663 was chaplain of the garrison at Stirling 
Oustle. 

During his residence in Stirling Rogers 


was elected in 1861 a member of the town 
council, and took a prominent part in local 
improvaments, including the erection of the 
national Wallace monument on the Abbey 
Craig. In 1866 he inaugurated at Stirling a 
short-lived Scottish Literary Institute, m 
1862 he opened the British Christian Insti- 
tute, for the dissemination of religious tracts, 
especially to soldiers and sailors, and in con- 
nection with it he issued a weekly papei', 
called ‘ The Workman’s Friend,’ and after- 
wards monthly serials, ‘The Briton’ and 
‘ The Recorder ; ’ but the scheme collapsed in 
1863, In 1863 he founded and edited a news- 
paper, ‘The Stirling Gazette,’ but its career 
was brief. These schemes involved Rogers 
in much contention and litigation, and he 
imagined himself the victim of misrepresen- 
tation and perseention. To escape his calum- 
niators he resigned his chaplaincy in 1863, 
went to England, and thenceforth devoted 
himself to literary work. 

Rogers’s earliest literary efforts in London 
were journalistic, hut Scottish history, litera- 
ture, and genealogy were throughout his 
life the chief studies of his leisure, and his 
researches in these subjects, to which he 
mainly devoted his later years, proved of 
value. Nor did he moderate the passion for 
founding liters^ societies which he had first 
displayed in Stirling. In November 1866 he 
originated in London a short-lived Naval 
and Military Tract Society, as a successor to 
his British Christian Institute, and in con- 
nection with it he edited a quarterly periodi- 
cal called ‘ The British Bulwark.’ When 
that society’s existence terminated, he set 
up ‘ The London Book and Tract Depository,’ 
which he carried on untU 1874. A more 
interesting venture was Rogers’s Grampian 
Club, for _tbe issue of works illustrative ot 
Scottish literature, history, and antiquities. 
This, the most successful of all his founda- 
tions, was inaugurated iu London on 2 Nov. 
1868, and he was secretary and chief editor 
until his death. He also claimed to he the 
founder of the Royal Historical Society, 
which was established in London on 23 Nov. 
1868, for the conduct of historical, biographi- 
cal, and ethnological investigations. He 
was secretary and historiographer to this 
society until 1880, when he was openly 
charged with working it for his own pecu- 
niary benefit. He defended himself in a 
pamphlet, ‘Parting Words to the Members,’ 
1881, and reviewed his past life in ‘The 
Serpent’s Track : a Narrative of twenty-two 
years’ Persecution ’ (1880). He edited eight 
volumes of the Historical Society’s ' Trans- 
actions,’ in which he urrote much himself. 

In 1873 a number of Rogers’s iiiends 
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presented him with a house in London, which 
he called Grampian Lodge. As early as 
1854 Columbia College, New Yorlc, had 
given him the degree of LL.D. He was 
made a D.D. by the university of St. An- 
drews in 1881. He was a member, feUqw, or 
correspondent of numerous learned societies, 
British, foreign, and colonial,_and an associate 
of the Imperial Archseological Society of 
Bussio. He returned to Scotland some years 
before his death, which took place at hie 
house in Edinburgh on 18 Sept. 1890, at ^e 
aged 66. Rogers married, on 14 Deo. 1854, 
.Tone, the eldest daughter of John Bain of 
St. Andrews. 

Eogera’s chief original writings may ho 
classified thus: I. JBLiSTOinaiL akd Bio- 
GKiPHICAl.. — 1. ‘Notes in the History of Sir 
Jerome Alexander,’ 1872. 2. ‘Three Scots 
Reformers,’ 1874. 8. ‘ Life of George Wis- 
hatt,’ 1875. 4. ‘ Memorials of the Scottish 

House of Gourlay,’ 1888. 5. ‘ Memorials of 
the Earls of Stirling and House of Alex- 
ander,’ 2 vols. 1877. 6. ‘ The Boob of TV al- 
lace,’ 2 vols. 1889. 7. ‘ The Book of Burns,’ 
3 vols. 1889-91, 

II, TopoGBiPnicAt. — S. ‘History of St. 
Andrews,’ 1849. 9. ‘ A Week at the Bridge 
of Allan,’ 1861 ; 10th edit. 1866. 10. ‘The 
Beaut iea of Upper Strathenm,’ 1864. 11 . ‘ Et- 
trick r^orest and the Ettrick Shepherd,’ 1860. 

in. GbiteaiogIoax. — 12. ‘ Genealogical 
Chart of the Pamilyof Bain,’ 1871. 13. ‘ The 
House of Hoger,’ 1872. 14. ‘ Memorials of 
the Strachans of Thornton and Fanuly of 
Wise of Hillbahk,’ 1878. 16. ‘ Bobert Burns 
and the Scottish House of Bumes,’ 1877. 
16. ‘ Sir Walter Scott and Memorials of the 
Haliburtons,' 1877. 17. ‘ The Scottish House 
of Christie,’ 1878. 18. ‘ The Family of Colt 
and Coutts,’ 1879. 19. ‘ The Fami^ of John 
Knox,’ 1879. 20. ‘ The Scottish Family of 
Glen,’ 1888. 

rV”, EocIiEsiasticax.— 21. ‘Historical No- 
tices of St. Anthony’s Monastery/ Leith, 
1849. 22. ‘History of the Chapel RoyM of 
Scotland,' 1882. 

V. SociAii. — 23. 'Familiar Illustrations 
of Scottish Life,’ 1861; 2nd edit. 1862. 
24, ‘ Traits and Stories of the Scottish People,’ 
1867. 25. ' Scotland, Social and Domestic,’ 
1869. 26. ‘ A Century of Scottish Life,’ 
1871. 27. ‘Monuments and Monumental 
Inscriptions in Scotland,’ 2 vols. 1871-2. 
28. ‘ Social Life in Scotland,’ 3 vols. 1884-6. 

VI. Reeioiobb — ^ 29. ‘ Christian Heroes 
in the Army and Navy,’ 1867, 30. ‘ Our 
Eternal Destiny,’ 1868. 

VII. PoEirou;.— 31. ‘The Modern Scottish 
Minstrel,’ 0 vols. 1866-7. 32. ‘ The Sacred 
Minstrel,' 1859. 33, ‘ The Golden Sheaf,’ 


1867. 84. ‘ Lyra Britannica,’ 1887. 35. ‘Life 
and Songs of the Baroness Nairne,’ 1869. 

Vni. Abtobiogbaphioae and Genbhad. 
36. ‘Issues of Religious Rivalry,’ 1866, 
87. ‘Leaves from my Autobiography,’ 1870, 
38. ‘ The Serpent’s irack,’ 1880. 39. ‘ Part- 
ing Words to the Members of the Royal 
Historical Society,' 1881 . 40. ‘ Threads of 
Thought,’ 1888. 41. ‘The Oak,’ 1868. 

Rogers also edited : 1. ‘ Aytoun’s Poems,’ 
1844. 2. ‘ Campbell's Poems,’ 1870. S. ‘ Sis 
John Scot's Staggering State of Scottish 
Statesmen,’ 1872. 3. ‘Poetical Remains of 

King James,’ 1878. 4. ‘ Hay’s Estimate of 
the Scottish Nobility.’ 6. ‘ Glen’s Poems,’ 
1874. 6. ‘ Diocesan Registers of Glasgow,’ 
2 vols. 1875 fin conjunction with Mr. Joseph 
Bain). 7. ‘ Boswelliana,’ 1874. 8, Eegi- 

sterof the Church of Grail,’ 1877. 9. ‘Events 
in the North of Scotland, 1636 to 1646,’ 1877. 
10. ‘ Chartulary of the Cistercian Priory of 
Coldstream,’ 1879. 11, ‘ Rental-book of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Cupar-Angus,’ 1880. 
12. ‘ The Earl of St irling's Register of Royal 
Letters,’ 2 vols. 1884-6. 

[The autobiographic il works above named; 
Atlieneeum, September 1890.] H. P. 

ROGERS, DANIEL (1688 P-1691 1, diplo- 
matist, eldest son of Joan Rogers (1600 P- 
1665) [q. V.], was born at Wittenberg about 
1538, came to England with liis family in 
1648, and was naturalised with them in lo62. 
After his father’s death iu 1 666 he returned to 
Wittenberg, and studied under Melauchthon, 
but returned on Elizabeth’s accession, and 
OTaduated B.A._ at Oxford in August 1661. 
Nicasius Yetswiert, Elizabeth’s secretary of 
the French tongue, who had Iraown his father, 
and whose daughter Susan ho afterwards 
married, introduced him to court. His know- 
ledge of languages stood him in good stead. 
He was employed by Sir Henry Norris, the 
English ambassador in Paris between 1666 
and 1670, and sent home much useful intelli- 

g ence to Secretary Cecil. In October 1674 
e went with Sir William Winter to Ant- 
werp, and he accompanied an important em- 
bassy to the Netherlands, to treat with the 
Duke of Orange, in June 1676. In July he 
was elected secretory of the fellowship of 
English merchants settled ot Antwerp. His 
father had in earlier years been their chap- 
lain. He was still engaged in diplomaric 
business in. the Low Countries through 1676, 
and in March 1677 was there again to ne- 
gotiate the terms on which Queen Elizabeth 
was to lend 20,000f. to the State s-General. 
This business occupied him till March 1678, 
In September 1680 he was oi'dered to G ormany 
to induce the Duke of Saxony to stay dis- 
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eensionB which were threatening a schism 
among G-erman Lutherans. By an unhappy 
mischance he was arrested on imperial ter- 
ritory hy the Baron von. Anholt, at the 
request of Philip of Spain, and spent four 
years in captivity. His release was procured 
hy the haron’s counselloivat-law, Stephen 
Degner, who had been Roger’s fellow-student 
under ilelanchthon at Wittenberg. Begner 
promised Rogers’s gaolersldOf. WnenRogers 
put the facts before Lord Burghley, the latter 
ordered a collection to he made among the 
clergy to defray the sum. On 6 May 1687 
Rogers was appointed a clerk of the privy 
council ; he had already dUed the office of 
assistant clerk. He was M.P. for Newport, 
Cornwall, 1688 -Q.HestiUoccasionaUy trans- 
acted official business abroad, visiting Den- 
mark in December 1687, and again in June 
1688, when he convOTed expressions of sym- 
pathy from Queen Blisaheth to the you^ 
^g on the death of his father, Frederic II. 
On his own responsibility he procured an 
arrangement hy which the subjects of Den- 
mark and Norway undertook not to serve 
the king of Spain against England. 

He died on 11 Feh. 1690-1, and was buried 
in the church of Stmbuiy beside his father- 
in-law’s grave. In a ‘ Visitation of Middlesex ’ 
dated 1634 he was desmhed as ‘ of Sunbury.’ 
According to the same authority he had two 
children — a sou Francis, who married a lady 
named Cory ; and a_ posthumous daughter, 
Posthuma, who married a man named Speare. 
The sou is said to have left a son, also named 
Francis, but his descendants have not been 
traced. 

Rogers was a man of scholarly tastes, and 
was the intimate friend of the antiquoi^ 
Camden. The latter calls him ‘vir opti- 
mus’ in a letter to Sir Henry Savile (Smith’s 
J^titoles,No. 13^, and he contemplated a dis- 
course ‘ concerning the acts of the Britons ’ 
for Camden’s ' Britannia,’ but it was never 
completed. Camden quotes some Latin 
poems by him in his account of Salisbury, 
including an epigram on the windows, pillars, 
and tower-steps in the cathedral there, which 
he represented as respectively eqnalling in 
number the months, weeks, and days in the 
year. Rogers was also known to the scholar 
Grater, who described him to Camden as 'pro- 
testantissimus,’ and he wrote to Hadrionus 
Jumos asking him for early references to the 
history of Ir^nd 476, 479, 628). He 

wrote Latin verses in praise of Bishop Jewel, 
which are appended to Lawrence Humphrey’s 
'Life of the Bishop,’ and Latin verses by him 
also figure in the preface to Ortelius’s ‘Thea- 
trum Orbis Terrarum’ and in Ralph Aggas’s 
description of Oxford University, 1678. 


[Chester's John liogers, 1863, pp. 259-71 ; 
'Wood’s Athenie Oxon, ed. Flies, i. 569 ; Hunter's 
MS. Chorus ITatum in Addit. MS. 24487, 

Cal. State Papers, Dom. ; Chauneey's Heitford- 
shire, i. 123.] S. L. 

ROGERS, DANIEL (1673-1652), divine, 
eldest son of Richard Rogers (1560 P-1018) 
[q. V.] of Wethersfield, Essex, by his first 
'vrae, was born there in 1673. Ezekiel Rogers 
[q. v.l was his younger brother. He pro- 
ceeded to Christ’s College, Cambridge, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1596-6, and M.A. in 1699, 
and was fellow from 1600 to 1608. Reared 
in the atmosphere of puritanism, Rogers be- 
came at college a noted champion of the 
cause. It is related that when Archbishop 
Laud sent down a coryphECUs to challenge 
the Cambridge puritans, Rogers opposed him 
with such enect that the delighted under- 
graduates carried him out of the schools on 
their shoulders, while a fellow of St. John’s 
bade him go home and hang himself, for he 
would never die with more honour. 

On leaving the university Rogers officiated 
as minister at HayerBham,Backingham^ire, 
hutwhenStepheu Marshall [q. v.], his father’s 
successor at Wethersfield, removed from that 
place to Finchingfield, Rogers returned to 
Wethersfield as lecturer, with Daniel Weld 
or Weald, another puritan, as vicar. He 
had several personal discussions with Laud, 
who paid a l^h tribute to hia scholarship, 
but, after being much harassed for various 
acts of nonconformity, he was suspended by 
the archbishop in 1629. The respect of the 
conforming clergy in North Essex was shown 
hy their presenting a memorial to the bi'ihop 
on his behalL but he apparently left Essex 
for a time. It is doubtful if he be identical 
with Daniel Rogers, M.A., who was pre- 
sented by the parhament to the rectory of 
Green’eNortoniNorthamptonshlre^on 22 July 
1643, iu succession to Bishop Skinner, who 
vacated the rectory on 16 July 1646, and 
seems to have been intruded into the vicar- 
age of Wotton in the some county in 1647 
(BBiuens, Northamptonshire, ed. WhaUey, 
ii. 293). 

The latter part of Rogers's life was passed 
at Wethersfimd, where he had foruei^bour 
as vicar of Shaliord his relative, Giles Fir- 
mia (1614-1697) [q. v.], a warm royaUst. 
On the fast day proclaimed after the execu- 
tion of the king, Rogers, who had preached 
at Wethersfield in the morning, attended 
Firmin’s church in the afternoon, which he 
had only once done before. After the service 
he went home with Firmiu and 'bemoaned 
the king’s death’ (^eface to FiHiuBr’s 
Weighty OneatioRa). When the army’s peti- 
tion for tolerance, called ‘ the agreement of 
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the people/ was sent down for the Eases 
ministers to sign, Bogers, on behalf of the 
presbyterians, ifrew up, and was the first to 
sign, the Essex ‘ Watchmen’s Watchword/ 
London, 1649, protesting against the tolera- 
tion of any who refused to sign the Solemn 
League and Covenant. 

Bogers died on 16 Sept. 1662, aged 80. 
He was buried at Wethersfield. Rogers's 
first wife, Margaret Bishop, had the reputa- 
tion of a shrew. His second wife, Sarah, 
daughter of John Edward of London, was 
buried at Wethersfield on 21 Dec. 1602. A 
daughter married the Rev. William Jenl^n, 
vicar of All Saints, Sudbury, Suffolk [see 
under JiarETN, William^ His son by his 
first wife, Daniel, was minister of Havers- 
ham, Buckinghamshire, from 5 Oct. 1666 
until his death, 6 June 1680; Daniel’s daugh- 
ter, Martha Rogers, was mother of Dr. John 
Jortin [q. v.] 

Rogers was of a morose and sombre tem- 
perament, and his creed was severely Cal- 
V iniatic. Is ever securely satisfied of his own 
salvation, he offered to ' exchange circum- 
stances with the meanest Christian in We- 
thersfield who had the soundness of grace 
in him.’ His religious views developed in 
him a settled gloom, and Eirmin’e ‘Real 
Christian,’ London, 1670, was mainly written 
to counteract his despondency. Rogers's 
stepbrother, John Ward, said of him that, 
although he ' had grace enough for two men, 
he had not enough for himself.’ 

Several of Rogers’s works are dedicated to 
Robert Rich, second earl of Warwick [q. v.], 
and to his countess Susanna, at whose house 
at I.eighs Priory he, like ‘all the schis- 
maticall preachers’ in the county, was often 
welcomea. Their titles nre: 1. ‘David’s 
Cost, wherein every one who is desirous to 
serve God aright may see what it must cost 
him,’ enlarged from a sermon, London, 1619, 
12mo. 2. ‘ A Practicall Catechisme/ &c. ; 
2ad ed. corrected and enlarged, London, 
1633, 4to, published under the author’s 
initials; 3rd ed. London, 1640, 4to; in 1048 
appeared ‘Collections or Brief Notes ga- 
thered out of Mr. Daniel Il(»ers’ Practical 
Catechism by R. P.’ 3. ‘ A Treatise of the 
Two Sacraments of the Gospel,’ &c., by 
D.R. ; 3rd ed. London, 1635, 4to, dedicated 
to Lady Barrington of Hatfield Broad Oak, 
Essex. 4. ‘ Matrimoniall Honour, or the 
mutuall orowne and comfort of godly, loydl, 
Md chaste marriage,’ London, 1842, 4to. 
3. ‘Naaman the Syrian, his Disease and 
Cure/ London, 1642, fol. ; Rogers’s longest 
work, consisting of 898 pages folio. 

[Firmin’s Weighty Questions Discussed, and 
his Seal Christiun ; Cheater's John Hogera, p. 


243; Brook's Lives of the Puritans, ii. 231, iii, 
149 ; Crosby’s Hist, of Baptists, i. 167; Diivids’a 
Hist, of Evangel. Noncoiif. in Essex, p 147 ; 
Life and Do ith of John Angler, p. 67 ; Prynne's 
Canterburies Boom, 1646, p. 373 ; Fuller’s Hist, 
of theUniv. Cambr. ed, Pnekott and Wright, p, 
184; Masson's Life of Milton, ed, 1881, i, 402; 
Cal. State Papers, Dorn 1639-31, p. 891; Divi- 
sion of the County of Essex into Ola'.sra, 1648; 
Essex Watchmen’s Watchword, 1640 ; Baker's 
Hist, of Northamptonshire, ii. 63 ; Lipscomb's 
Hist of Bnekinghamshire ; Banew's Catalogue, 
1680: Hail.M3.6071|f.482; information kindly 
supplied by the master of Christ’s Oolleirc, 0am- 
brioge; BesisLeis at Wethersiiold, which only 
begin 164S,~and are dilapidated.] C. F. 8. 

ROGERS, Sib EDWARD (1498 P~ 
1567 ?), comptroller of Queen Elizabeth’s 
household, horn about 1468, was sou of 
George !^gers of Lopit, Devonshire, by 
Elizabeth, his wife. The family of llogors 
in the west of England was iniiiiontial, and 
benefited largely by the dissolution of the 
monasteries. Edward Rogers was an os- 
i^uire of the body to Henry VIII, and liad a 
Lceuse to import wine in 1631 ; on 1 1 Dec, 
1634 he became bailiff of llampnes in the 
marches of Calais and Sandgate in ICont. 
On 20 March 1636-7 he received a grant of 
the priory of Oannington, in Somerset. At 
the coronation of Edward VI ho was dubbed 
a knight of the carpet, and on 16 Oct. 1649 
was made one of tno four principal gentle- 
men of the privy chamber. In January 
1640-60 he wae confined to his house in 
connection with the misdomcanouis of the 
Earl of Arundel, whom ho Lad doubtless 
assisted in his peculations. But he was 
soon free, and on 21 June 1660 had a pension 
of 60/. gpranted to him. As an ardent pro- 
testant he deemed it prudent to go abroad in 
Queen Mary ’s days. Under Elizabeth he ob- 
tained important preferment. On 20 Nov. 
1668 he was made vice-chamhorlain, captain 
of the guard, and a privy oouneiilor. In 
1660 he succeeded Sir Thomas Parry (d. 1600) 

S q. V.] as comptroller of the household. Sir 
ames Croft [q. succeeded him as con- 
troUer in 1666. He was M.P. for Tavistock 
1647-62, and for Somerset 1663, 1668, 1669, 
and 1663-7._ He died before 21 May 1667, 
when his will, dated 1660, was proved. A 
portrait by an unknown painter, at Woburn, 
is inscribed 1567, and the note states that 
it was drawn when Rogers was sixty-nine. 
He married Mary, daughter and coheiress of 
Sir John Lisle of the Isle of Wight. He 
left a son George, and he speaks also of sons 
^ons-in-law] named Thomas Throckmorton, 
Thomas Harman, and John Ohelol. 

[ObI. of Sta,te Papers, Dom. 1647-80, pp. 119 
&c., Additional, 1647-66, pp. 487, 630, 649 ; Acts 
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of the Privy Council, ed. Dasont, ii. 346 j 
Proude’!! Hiat. of Eugl. ir. 217 ; Lit. Hem, of 
Ediv.VI (Hozb. Club), czsxii, 344, 359 ; Porker’s 
Coireep. pp. 76 sq., 1 Zurich Letters, p. 5n., and 
Grinddl’s Works, p. 32, all in the Parker Soc. ; 
Pnigresses oi Quean £liz. i, 30 ; Scharf’s Cat. of 
AViiburn Pictures ; Collinson’s Somerset, i. 231 j 
Eiigii's Hed. Nunneries of Somerset, p. 137 ; 
Visit, of Siimerset (Hurl, Soc.), p. 128 ; Brown’s 
Somerset Wills, 2nd eor. p. 90 ; Strypc's Works 
(Index). J W. A. J. A. 

ROOBRS, EZEKIEL (1584 P-1601), colo- 
nist, burn about 1684, was son of Richard 
Rogers ^1650 P-1018) [q. v,], incumbent of 
'Wethersfield in Essex, and younger brother 
of Daniel Rogers (1673-1652) [q . v.] He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1604-6 from Corpus Christ! 
College, Cambridge, whence he migrated to 
Christ’s Collie. He became chaplain iutbe 
family o f Sir Francis Barrington in Essex. He 
was preferred by his patron to the living of 
Rowley in Yorkshire. There he became con- 
spicuous as a preacher, attached himself to the 
puritan party, andwussu-peuded. Inl638 he 
came with a party of twenty families to New 
England. On 23 6lay 1639 he was admitted a 
freeman of Hassaebuaetts. In the same year 
he and his companions established themselves 
as a township, to which they gave the name of 
their old home, Rowley. Theophilus Eaton 
[q. v.l and John Davenport [q. v.], then en- 
gaged in establishing their colony at New 
Haven, tried to enlist Rogers, but without 
success. lu 1639 Rogers was appoiutedpastor 
of the new township. In 1643 ho preached 
the election sermon, and in lC47_a sermon 
before the gqnoral synod at Cambridge. He 
died on 23 Jan. 1661, leaving no issue. lie 
was thrice married : (1) to Sarah, widow of 
John Everard ; (2) to a daughter of the New 
England divine, John Wilson ; (3) to Mary, 
widow of Thomas Barker. 

Rogers published in 1642 a short treatise, 
entitled ‘ The Chief Grounds of the Christian 
Religion set down by way of catechising, 
gathered long since for the use of an honour 
able Family I* London, 1642, Several of his 
letters to John Winthrop, the governor of 
Massachusetts, are published in the ‘Massa- 
chusetts Historical Uollection ’ (4th ser. vii.) 

[Cotton Mather's Magnalia ; Winthrop's Hist, 
oi Now England (Savage’s edit.); Snvnge's 
GenoalogicolRegieterof New England; Clu-eter's 
John Rogers, p. 249.] J. A. D. 

ROGERS, FRANCIS JAMBS NEW- 
MAN (1791-1861), legal writer, son of the 
Rev. James Rogers of Rainscombo, Wilt- 
shire, by Catherine, youngest daughter of 
Francis Newman of Cadbury House, Somer- 
set, was horn in 1791, He was educated at 
Eton, matriculated &om Oriel College, Ox- { 


ford, on 5 May 1808, graduated B.A. in 
1812, and M.A. in 1816. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 21 May 1816, 
and to the Inner Temple ad eundem in 1820. 
He went the western circuit and practised 
in the common-law courts and os a special 
pleader, Un 24 Feb, 1837 he was created a 
king's counsel, and soon after was elected a 
bencher of the Inner Temple. From 1835 
to his death he was recorder of Exeter, and 
from 1842 d^uty judge-udvocate-geueral. 
He died at 1 Upper Wimpole Street, Lon- 
don, on 19 July 1861, and was buried in the 
Temple Church on 26 July, having married, 
on 29 J une 1822, J ulia Eleanoia, thud daugh- 
ter of William W'alter Yea of Pyrland 
Hall, Somerset, by whom he had three sons 
and two daughters. Two of the sons, Wal- 
ter Lacy Rogers (d. 1886) and Francis New- 
man Rogers (d. 1869), were barristers. 

He was the author of : 1. ‘ The Law and 
Practice of Elections, with Analytical Tables 
and a Copious Index,’ 1820 (dedicated to 
Sir W. D. Best, knt.) ; Srd edit, as altered 
by the Reform Acts, 1836 ; 9th edit, with 
F. S. P. Wolferstan, 1869; 10th edit, by 
F. S. P. Wolferstan, 1866 ; llth adit, (with 
the New Reform Act), 1808 ; 16th edit, by 
M. Powell, J. C. Carter, and J. S. Sandars, 
1890; i6thedit.by S. H. Da3i,1892. ^ ‘Par- 
liamentary Reform Act, 2 'Will. I'V, c. 46, 
with Notes containing a Complete Digest oi 
Election Law as altered by that Statute,’ 
1832. 3. ‘APracticalArraiigementofEcole- 
siastical Law,’ 1840; 2nd edit. 1849. 4. ‘The 
Marriage Question : an Attempt to discover 
the True Scripture Argument in the Q uostion 
oi Marriage with a 'Wife’s Sister,’ 1856, 

[Gent. Mag, 1861, ii, 322-3; Illustr. London 
News, 1851, zix, 138 ; Masters of the Beucli of 
the Inner Temple, 1883, p. 193.] G. C. B. 

ROGERS, FREDERIC, Baboit BLaoH- 
POBP (1811-1889), born at Maiwlehone on 
31 Jan. 1811, was the eldest son ofSir Frede- 
rick Lemon Rogers, hart. {d. 13 Dec. 1861), 
who married, on 12 April 1810, Sophia, se- 
cond daughter and coheiress of the late Lieii- 
tenant-colonel Charles Russell Deare of the 
Bengal artillery. She died on 16 Feb, 1871. 
He went to Eton in September 1822, and left 
in the sixth form in July 1828. He was con- 
temporary there with Mr. Gladstone, Bishops 
Hamilton of Salisbury and Selwjn of Lich- 
6eld, and with Arthur Henry Hallam. 
While at school he contributed, under the 
raeudonym of ‘ Philip Montagu,’ to the ‘ Eton 
Miscellany,’ which Qladstona and Selwyn 
edited. He matriculated from ()riel OollsM, 
Oxford, on 2 July 1828. It is said that bis 
choice of a college was due to the fact tliat 
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Jolm Heiuy ITewman, then oa the look-out He succeeded his father as eighth baronet 
for pupils of promise ^d asked a friend at in 1851, u-ns created E..C.M.G. in 1869, 
Eton to bii^ the coUejre under the notice of G.C.M.G. in 188S, and a privy councillor in 
his hoys. He was apupil of Hurrell Eroude, 1871, and on 4 Nov. 1871 was raised to the 
a fellow Devonian ; both Fronde and New- parage as Baron Blackford of Wisdome, and 
man soon became his intimate friends, and Blackford in Comwood, Devonshire. Al- 


remained so throughout life. 

Bogers was elected Craven scholar in 1829, 
and graduated B.A. in 1882 (taking a doable 
first, dassicB and mathematics), M. A. in 1835, 
and B.C.L. in 1838. In 1833 he was elected 
to a fellowship at Oriel, his examination 
being ‘in strength of mind’ one of the very 
best that Eeble ever knew. He was ad- 
mitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 28 Oct. 
1831, and called to the bar on 26 Jan. 1837 
(Fosieb, J/en at the Sar, p. 89), but he re- 
turned to Oxford in 1838, remained a fallow 
of Oriel until 1845, and became Vinerian 
scholar in 1834, and Vinerian fellow in 1840. 
In the last year he spent the winter in Borne 
fvith James Hope, afterwards Hope-Scott 

{ q. V.] His friendship with Dean Church 
legan at Oriel in 1888; they travelled 
together through Brittany during the long 
location of 1844, and their friendship con- 
tinued unbroken until death. The tractarian 
movement had the sympathy and counsels 
of Bogers, and in 1846 he issued ‘A Short , 
Appeal to Members of Convocation on the ' 
jiroposed Censure on No. 90.’ During the 

became for a time somewhat estranged 
him (Isaac Williams, Autobiography, pp. 
122-8). Bogers was one of the little bond 
of enthusiastic churchmen that stoi'ted on 
21 Jan.l846the‘Guardian’newspaper. They 
met together in a room opposite the printing 
press in Little Pulteney Street, wrote articles, 
revised proofs, and persevered in their un- 
remunerative labour until the paper proved 
a success. 

In 1844 Bogers was called to official life 
in London. He became at first registrar of 
joint-stock companies, and then a commis- 
sioner of lands and emigration. In 1867 he 
was anointed assistant commissioner for the 
sale of encumbered estates inthe Westindies, 
and in 1858 and 1869 he was employed on a 
fecial mission to Paris, to settle the condi- 
tions on which the French might introduce 
coolie labour into their colonies. Li May 
1860 he succeeded Herman Merivale [q, vj 
as permanent under-secretary of state for 
the colonies. That office he retained until 
1871. George BUginbotham, on Australian 
politician, spoke in 1869 of the colonies as 
having ‘been realty governed during the 
whole of the last fifteen years by a person 
named Bogers’ (Mobbis, Memoir of Higin- 
botham, p, IBS), Honours fell thick on him. 


though he served as cathedral commissioner 
from 1880 to 1884, and was appointed in 1881 
chairman of the royal commission on hospi- 
tals for smallpox and fever, and on the best 
means of preventing the spread of infection, 
he dwelt for the most part after 1871 on his 
estate in Devonshire. He restored the chancel 
of Cornwood church, and placed a window of 
stained glass in the south transept. He died 
at Blackford on 21 Nov. 1889. He married, 
at Dunfermline, on 29 Sept. 1847, Georgiana 
Mary, daughter of Andrew Colvile, formerly 
Wedderhurn, of Ochiltree and Craigflower, 
North Britain. She died at BlacMord on 
13 July 1900; they had no children. 

Bogers was unswervingly honest and 
markedly sympathetic. While at the colonial 
office he took much troiible over the organisa- 
tion and position of the church inthe colonies, 
Walter enlisted Bogera on the ‘Times’ by 
the offer of constant employment (1841-4), 
hut the labour soon proved mstasteiul to him 
(Dbam Botlb, Secollectiona, pp. 286-7). He 
wrote for the ‘British Critic,' and contri- 
buted some reminiscences of Froudo to Doan 
Church’s ‘ Oxford Movement,’ pp. 60-6. An 
article by Irim on ‘ Mosley’s Essays’ appeared 
I in_ the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ for June 1879. 

I His views on the conditions under which nni- 
I veraity education may be made moro avail- 
' able for clerks in government offices appeared 
in No. iv. of the additional pimers of the 
Tutors’ Association (Oxford, 18fi4), and he 
ret forth his opinions of South African policy 
in the ‘Edinburgh Beview’ (April 1877) 
and the ‘New Quarterly Beview' (April 
, 1879). A manuscript autobiography of his 
I eprly years has been publislied, with a solcc- 
tion from his letters, under the editorship of 
Mr. G. E. Marindin (1890). 

[Lord Blackford’s letters, ed. Marindin, 1808 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Guardian, 27 Nov. 1880, 
by Dean Cburch; De.in Church’sLifeand Letters; 
Letters of Newman, ed. Mozley; Sir Henry 
Taylor's Autobiography; T. Mozley’s Eaminis- 
eences of Oxford.] W. P. 0. 

B,OGEES, GEOEGE,M.D. (1618-1607), 
physician, son of George Bogers, M.D,, a fellow 
of the College of Physicians of London, who 
died in 1622, was bom in London in 1618. 
He entered in 1036 Lincoln College, Oxford, 
where he was a contemporary and friend of 
Christopher Bennet fq. v.l He graduated 
B.A. on 24 Jan. 1838, M.A. 4 Dec. 1641, 
and M.B. 10 Dec. 1642. He then studied 
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medicine at Padua, where he was consul of 
the English nation in the university, and 
graduated MJJ. John Evelyn, who con- 
tinued bis acquaintance throughout life, 
visited hiin at Eadua in J une 16i6. He was 
incorporated M.D. at Oxford on 14 April 
1648, and about 16o4 began to practise as a 
physician in London, lie was elected a 
fellow of the College of Physicians on 
20 Oct. 1664, was treasurer 168S-6, and was 
Resident in 1688. In 1G81 he delivered the 
Harveian oration, which was printed in 
1682, and of which he gave a copy to Evelyn 
(Eveltit, Diary). His only other publica- 
tion is a congratulatory Latin poem to his 
friend Christopher Bennet, printed in the 
‘Theatrum Tahidonim’ in 1666. He re- 
signed on 11 Dec. 1091, owing to ill-health, 
the oiBce of elect, which he had held in the 
College of Physicians since 6 Sept. 1682. 
He died on 22 Jan. 1697, and was buried at 
Rnislip, Middlesex. He married Elisabeth, 
daughter of John Hawtrey of Euislip, and 
had three daughters, who died young, and 
three sons, George, Thomas, and John. 

[Malik’s Coll, of Phys. i. 3]fi ; IVorksj Evelyn’s 
Diary; Foster’s Alumni Oxen.] N. M. 

BOGEBS, HENEY (1686 P-1668), theo- 
logian, horn in Herefordshire about 1686, was 
son of a clergyman. He matriculated from 
Jesus College, Oxford, on 16 Oct. 1002, and 

f raduated B.A. 21 Oct. 1606, M.A. 30 May 
008, B.D. 13 Dec. 1616, D.D. 29 Nov. 1037. 
He became a noted preacher, and was suc- 
cessively rector of Moccas from 1617, and of 
Stoke-Edith from 1018, and vicar of Foy 
from 1030 to 1642, and of Dorstone — all are 
in Herefordshire. He was installed in the 

n ’ lend of Pratum Mirivis of Hereford Oathe- 
on 28 Nov. 1016 (Lb Nbvb, Fasti), 
and in 1638 became lecturer, apparently in 
Hereford, through the influence of Secretary 
Sir John Coke and of Geoi^e Coke, then 
bishop of Hereford. Laud gave testimony 
that Eogers was ‘ of good learning and con- 
formable ’ {Hist. MSS. Convm. 12th Bep. ii. 
199, 200, 208). Borers also had the repu- 
tation of bein^ an eminent schoolmaster. In 
the convocation of 1640 ‘ he showed him- 
self an undaunted champion’ for the Idu" 
(Waxebe, Sufferinys of t%e Clergy, i. 36, ii. 
843). On the surprise of Hereford by the 

was imprisoMd and deprived of his prebend, 
and on 17 Dec. 1646 of his rectory of Stoke- 
Edith. He subsequently experienced great 
straits, thowh ‘ sometimes comforted by the 
secret munificence of John, lord Scudamore, 
and the slenderer gifts of the loyal gentry ’ 
(Waieeb, uhi supra j cf. Calendar of Com- 


mittee for Compounding, v. 8239). lie died 
in 1638, and was buried under the parson's 
Beat In Withington church on 15 June 1668. 

Eogers wrote: 1. ‘An Answer to Mr. 
Fisher the Jesuit his five propositions con- 
cerning Luther, by Mr. Eogers, that worthy 
Oxford divine, with some passages also of 
the said Mr. Eogers with the said Mr. 
Fisher. Hereunto is annexed Mr. W. 0. 
[i.e. William Orashaw, q. v.] his dialogue 
of the said argument, wherein is discovered 
Fisher’s folly ’^London f], 1628, 4to. 2. ‘ The 
Protestant church existent, and their faith 
professed in all ages and by whom, with a 
catalogue of councils in all ages who pro- 
fessed the same,’ London, 1638, 4to ; dedi- 
cated to George Coke, bishop of Hereford. 

[Wood’s Athenm, ed. Bliss, iii. 31 ; Bogexa’s 
works; information kindly sent by the Bev. 
Thomas Prosser Powell, rector of Dor>.tone, and 
the Bev. Oharles B. Wilton, rector of Foy; 
Havergal's Fasti Heiefordenses.] W. A. S. 

BOGEBS, HENEY (1806-1877), Edin- 
burgh reviewer and Christian apologist, was 
third eon of Thomas Eogers, surgeon, of St. 
Albans, where he was horn on 18 Oct. 1806. 
He was educated at private schools and by his 
father, a mau of profound piety and more 
than ordinary culture, who, bred a church- 
man, had early attached himself to the con- 
OTegationalist sect. In his seventeenth year 
he was apprenticed to a surgeon at Milton- 
next-Sittmghoume, Kent; but a perusal of 
John Howes discourse on ‘ The Eedeemer’s 
Tears wept over Lost Souls ’ diverted his at- 
tention fiom surgery to theology, and after 
somewhat less than three years spent at 
Highbury College, he entered the congrega- 
tionalist ministry in June 1829. Ills &t 
duty was that of assistant pastor of the 
church at Poole, Dorset, whence in 1832 he 
returned to Highbury College as lecturer on 
rhetoric and logic. In 1836 he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of English language 
and literature at University College, Lon- 
don, which in 1839 be exchanged for that of 
English literature and language, mathema- 
tics and mental philosophy in Spring Hill 
College, Birmingham. That post he held for 
nearly twenty years. An incurable throat 
aJTection early compeEed him to abandon 
preaching, so that his entire leisure was free 
for literary pursuits. 

In 1820 itogers published a small volume 
of verse, entitled 'Poems MisceUaueous and 
Sacred;’ and at Poole he hegw to write 
for the nonconformist perlodicu pess. On 
his return to London he contributed intro- 
ductory essays to editions of Joseph Tru- 
man’s 'Discourse of Natural and Moral Im- 
potency,’ the works of Jonathon Edwards, 
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Jeremy Taylor {1884-6), and Edmund Burke 
(1^36-7) and Robert Boyle'a ‘Treatises on 
the High Veneration Alan's Intellect owes 
to God, on Things above Reason, and on the 
Style of the Hwy Scriptures.’ In 1836 he 
issued his first important work, ‘The Life 
and Oharacter of John llowe ’ (1680-1706) 
LU' ^’3 (LondoUj 8vo), of whicn later edi- 
tions appeared in 1863, 12mo; 1874, 8ro; 
and 1870, Svo. In 1^7 he edited, under 
the title 'The Christian Correspondent,’ 
a classified collection of four hundred and 
twenty-three private letters ‘ by eminent 
persons of both sexes, exemplifying the fruits 
of holy living and the blessedness of holy dy- 
ing,’ London, 3 vols. 12mo. InOctoberl839he 
commenced, with an article on • The Structure 
of the English Language,’ a connection with 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ which proved to be 
durable. In 1850 two volumes of selected 
‘Essays’ contributed to that organ, were 
published, and a third in 1856, London, 8vo. 
Still further selected and auginented, these 
miscellanies were reprinted at London in 
1874 as ' Essays, Critical and Biographical, 
contributed to the “ Edinburgh lleview,” ’ 
2 vols. Svo, and ‘Essays on some Theological 
Controversies, chiefly contributed to the 
'> Edinburgh Review,” Svo (cf. for his unac- 
knowledged essays bibliograpoicalnoteinfra). 

In ISfe Rogers issued anonymously, os 
■by F. B.,’ the work upon which his fame 
chiefly rests, ‘The Eclipse of Faith, or a 
Visit to a Religious Sceptic ' (London, Svo), 
a piece of clever dialectics, in which the 
sceptic (Harrington) plays the part of can- 
did and remorseless critic of the various 
forms of rationalism then prevalent. _ The 
liveliness of the dialogue and the adroit use 
made of the Socratic elenchus to the con- 
fusion of the infidel and the confirmation of 
the faithful gave the work great vogue with 
the religious public of its day, so that in the 
course of three years it passed through six 
editions. From Mr, Francis Williaui New- 
man, who figured in its pages in the thinnest 
of disguises, it elicited an animated ‘ Reply,’ 
to wlmjh Rogers rejoined in an equally ani- 
mated ‘ Defence of “ The Eclipse of Faith,” ’ 
London, 1864 (3rd edit. 1860). 

To the ‘Eneyolopmdia Britannica’ (8th 
edit.) Rogers contributed the articles on 
Bishop Butler (1864), Gibbon, Hume, and 
Robert Hall (1866), Pascal and Paley 
(1869), and Voltaire (1860). In 1858 he 
succeeded to the presidency of the Lanca- 
shire Independent College, with which he 
held the choir of theology until 1871. His 
leisure he employed in editing the works of 
John Howe, which appeared at London in 
1662-8, 6 Tols. 12mo, and in contributing fo 


‘Good Words’ and the ‘British Quarterly ’ 
(for his articles, most of which have been re- 
printed, see infra). His health failing, he re- 
tired in 1871 to Silverdale, Morecambe Bay, 
whence in 1878 he removed to Pennal Tower, 
Machynlleth, where he died on 20 Aug. 1877- 
Ilis remains were interred in St. Luke’s 
Churchyard, Cheetham Hill, Manchester. 

In Rogers a piety, which, though essen- 
tially puritan, had in it no tinge of sourness, 
was 'united with a keen and sceptical intel- 
lect. He was widely read, especially in the 
borderland between philosophy and theology, 
but he was neither a philosopher nor a theo- 
logian. In criticism he is seen to advantage 
in the ess^s on Luther, Leibnitz, Pascal, 
Plato, Des Cartes, and Locke in the same col- 
lection. As a (Christian apologist he con- 
tinued the tradition of the last century, end 
was espeeiallv influenced by Butler, His 
last work, ‘ Tjie Supernatural Origin of the 
Bible inferred from itself’ (the Congrega- 
tional Lecture for 1878), London, 1874, 8vo 
(8th edit. 1893), evinces no little ingenuity. 
His style is at its best in two volumes of 
imaginary letters entitled ‘Selections from 
the Gorrcspondence of E. B. H. Greyson, 
Esq.’ (the pseudonym being an anatom for 
his own name), London, 1857, Svo ; 3rd edit. 
1861. He was a brilliant conversationalist 
and engaging companion. 

Rogers married four times : first, in 1830, 
Sarah Frances, eldest daughter of W .N. Ben- 
tham of Chatham, a relative of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, who died soon after giving birth to her 
third child; secondly, in Kovember 1884, her 
sister, Elizabeth, who died in the autumn 
of the following year, after giving birth to 
her first child. As the law then stood his 
second marriage was not ab initio void, but 
only voidable by an ecclesiastical tribunal. 
He married thirdly, in 1842, Emma, daugh- 
ter of John Wat.son of Finsbury Square, 
London; she also died in giving birth to 
her first child, and Rogers married fourthly, 
in 1867, Jane, eldest daughter of Samuel 
Fletcher of Manchester. Sie died in 1891, 
having endowed scholarships in memory ol 
her husband at the Lancashire Independent 
College and the Owens College, Alanchester, 

Besides the works mentioned above, Rogers 
published ; 1. ‘General Introduction to a 
Course of Lectureson English Grammar and 
Composition, '1837. 9. ‘E^y on the Life and 
Genius of Thomas Fuller ; ’ reprinted from the 
'Edinburgh Review' in the 'Travellers’ 
Library,’ vol. xT. 1866. 3. ' A Sketch of the 
Life and Character of the Rev. A. 0. Siumson, 
LL.D.;’ reprinted from the ‘British Quar- 
terly Review,' 1867, Svo. 4. ‘ Essays ’ from 
‘Qood'W’ords,’1867,8YO. 6. ‘Essay ’ introduo- 
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totr to « new edition of Lord Lytidton’e 
• Observations on the Conversion of St. Paul,’ 
1868. 'The following articles are also under- 
stood to beliis wort: ‘Religious Movement in 
Germany’ [EditiburghBemeu), January 1846), 
‘ Marriage with the &ster of a Deceased Wife’ 
lib, April 1858), ‘Macaulay’s Speeches’ {ib. 
October 1864), ‘ Servetus and O^vin ’ (Brit, 
Quarterly Bevieto, May 1849), ' Systematic 
Theology’ (ib. January 1866), ‘Nonconfor- 
mity in Lancashire ’ (tb. July 1869). 

Bogera's portrait and a memoir by £. W. 
Dale axe prefixed to the eighth edition Of the 
‘ Superhuman Origin of the Bible,’ 1893, 8vo. 

[Dale's Memoir above mentioned; Macvoy 
Kapler’s Selection from the Correspondence of the 
late Macvey Napier, 18T9 ; Evangel. Mag. 1877, 
ui 699; Congregationall’earbook, 1878, p. 347; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser.xi. 285.] J. M. B. 

BOGEBS. ISAAC (ir54r-1839), watch- 
mater, son ox Isaac Bogers, Levant merchant 
and watchmaker, was born in White Hart 
Court, Gracechureh Street, on 18 Aug. 1764. 
His father did a good trade in watches in 
foreign markets, and a specimen of his work 
is in the British Museum. Educated at Dr. 
Milner’s school, Feckham, the son was ap- 
prenticed, and in 1776 succeeded, to his 
father’s business at 4 W’hite Hart Court. 
On 3 Sept. 1776 he was admitted to the free- 
dom of the Clockmakers’ Company by patri- 
mony, and on 11 Jan. 1790 became a livery- 
man, on 9 Oct. 1809 a member of the court of 
assistants, in 1833 warden, and on 39 Sept. 
1834 master. In 1803 he moved his business to 
34 Little BeU Alley, Coleman Street. He was 
also a member of the Levant Company, and 
carried on an extensive trade with Turkey, 
Smyrna, Philadelphia, and the West Indies. 
He designed and constructed two regulators 
— one with a merourial pendulum, and the 
other with a gridiron pendulum. One of the 
projectors of a society for the improvement 
of naval architecture, he became treasurer 
of the society in 1799. He was much inte- 
rested in the promotion of methods of light- 
ing the streets with gas, and on the esla- 
blishment of the Imperiiu Gas Company in 
1818 was elected one of the directors and 
subsequently chainnan of the board. In 
conjunction with Henry Clarke and George 
Atkins, he devised a permanent accumula- 
tion fund as a means of restoring the finances 
of the Clockmakers’ Company. He died in 
December 1880. His portrait is in the com- 
pany’s collection in the Guildhall Library. 

[E. J. Wood's Curiosities of Clocks and 
Watches, p. 348 ; Britten’s Former Clock and 
Watch Makers, p. 372; Atkins and Ovexall’s Ac- 
count of the Company of Clockmakers, pp. 83, 
88, 89, 148, 173, 185, 215, 283,] W. A. S. H. 


BOGEBS, JAMESEDWHiTTHOBOLD 
(1833-1890), political economist, eleventh son 
of Qeo^e vining Bogers, was born at West 
Meon, Hampshire, in 1823. Educated first 
at Southampton and King’s College, Lon- 
don, he matriculated at Magdalen Hall, Ox- 
ford, on 9 March 1843, gracmated B.A. with 
a first class in lit. hmn. in 1846, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1849. An ardent high' 
churchman, he was ordained shortly oner 
taking his degree, and became curate of St< 
Paul’s, Oxford. In 1866 he also acted volun- 
tarily as' assistant curate at Headington, 
near Oxford. He threw himself into paro- 
chial work with energy; but, losing sympathy 
with the tractarian movement after 1860, he 
resolved to abandon the clerical profession. 
He was subsequently instrumental in obtain- 
ing the Clerical Disabilities Belief Act, by 
which clergymen could resign their orders. 
Of this act he was the first to avail himselt 
(10 Aug. 1870). 

On graduating Bikers had settled in Ox- 
ford, and, while stiU engaged in clerical 
work, had made some reputation as a suc- 
cessful private tutor in classics and philo- 
sophy. In 1869 he published an ‘ Intro- 
ductory Lecture to the Logic of Aristotle,’ 
and in 1866 an edition of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. He was long engaged on a * Dic- 
tionary to Aristotle,’ which he abandoned in 
1800 on the refusal of the university press 
to bear the expense of printing it ; the manu- 
script is now at Worcester College, Oxford, 
Later contrihutione to classical literature 
were a translation of Euripides’ ‘ Bacchm ’ 
into English verse in 1873, and some ‘ Verse 
Epistles, Satires, and Epigrams' imitated 
&om Horace end Juvenal in 1876. He was 
examiner in the final classical school in 1857 
and 1868, and in classical moderations in 
1861 and 1862, In the administrative work 
of the imiversity he took a large share ; but 
he severely criticised the professorial system 
and the distribution of endowments in ‘ Edu- 
cation in Oxford ; its Methods, its Aids, and 
its Bewards,’ 1861. In later life, while ad- 
vocating the admission of women to the ex- 
aminations and the revival of non-collegiate 
membership of the university, he disapproved 
of the official recognition by the university 
of English literature and other subjects of 
study which had previously lain outside the 
curriculum. From an early period Bogers 
devoted much of his leisure to the study of 

f olitical economy, and in 1869 he was elected 
rstTookeprofessor of statistics and economic 
science at King's College, London. This 
office he held tul his death, besides acting 
for aome years os examiner in political eco- 
nomy at the university of London. In 1860 . 
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I.e began his researches into the history of 
agriculture and prices, on which Lis per- 
Tnanent fame rests. In 1662 he was elected 
by convocation for a term of five years 
Drummond professor of political economy 
in the university of Ojdbrd. He realously 
performed the duties of his new office, and 
an 1867, when his tenure of the Drum- 
mond professorship edited, he offered hin»- 
self for re-election. But his advanced poli- 
tical views, and his activity as a speaker 
on political platforms, had offended the 
onore conservative members of convocation. 
Bonamy Price [q. v.] was put up as a rival 
candidate, and, after an active canvas on 
his behalf, was elected ^ a large majority. 
Despite his rejection, Rogers husily con- 
tinued his economic investigations. He had 
published the first two volumes of his ' His- 
tory of Agriculture ’ in 1860, There followed 
in 1868 a student's 'Manual of Political 
Economy,’ in 1860 his edition of Adam 
.'Smith's ‘ irVealth of Nations,’ and in 1671 an 
elemental treatise on ‘ Social Economy 
One of Eogers’s elder bro'^hers, J ohn Bligh 
Hogers, who was engaged in medical prac- 
tice at Droxford, Hampshire, had married 
Emma, sister of Bichard Cohden, on 16 Oct. 
1827. This connection brought Homrs in 
his youth to Cubden’s notice, and the two 
men, despite the difference in their ages, 
were soon on terms of intimacy. Bogers 
adopted with ardour Cobden's political and 
economic views, and, though subsequent ex- 
perience led him to reconsider some of them, 
he adhered to Cobden’s leading principles 
through life. He was a frequent visitor at 
Cobden’s house at Dun«fura, and Cobden 
visited Rogers at Oxford. After Cobden’s 
death B^rs preached the funeral sermon 
at "West Lavington church on 9 April 186-3, 
and he defended Cobden’s general political 
position in ‘Cohden and Modem Political 
Opinion,’ 1673. He was an early and an 
active member of the Cobden Club, Through 
Cohden he came to know John Bright, 
and, although his relations with Bright 
were never close, he edited selections of 
Brwht’a public speeches in 1868 and 1879, 
and co-operated with him in preparing Co^ 
den’a ^eeches for the press in 1870. Under 
such infinences Bogers threw himself into 
mlitical agitation, and between 1860 and 
1880 proved himself an effective platform 
speaker. He championed the cause of the 
Horth daring the American civil war, and 
warmly denounced the acts of Governor 
Eyre in Jamaica. In the controversy over 
elementary education he acted with the ad- j 
vanced section of the National Education i 
League. In 1867 he contributed an article on , 


I bribery to ' Questions for a Heformed Parlia- 
' ment.’ He was always well disposed towards 
' thecoMiperativemovement, and presided at the 
seventh annual congress in London in 1876. 

Having thus fitted himself for a seat in 
I parliament, Rogers was in 1874 an unsue- 
i cessful candidate for Scarborough in the 
' liberal interest. From 1880 to 1886 he re- 
presented, together with Mr. Arthur Cohen, 
Q.C., the borough of Southwark. After the 
redistribution of seats ^ the act of 1885 be 
was returned for the Bermondsey division. 
He took little part in the debates of the 
House of Commons, but on 10 March 1880 
moved and carried a resolution recommend- 
ing that local rates shoidd be divided be- 
tween owner and occupier. He followed 
Mr. Gladstone in his adoption of the policy 
of home rule in 1886, and consequently 
failed to retain his seat for Bermondsey at 
the general election in July of that year. 

Before and daring his parliamentaiy career 
Rogers lectured on history at Mr. Wren’s 
‘ coaching ’ establishment in Bayswater. But 
he atiU resided for the most part at Oxford, 
and continued his contributions to economic 
literature. In 1883 he was appointed lecturer 
in political economy at Woroester College, 
and on the death of his old rival, Bonamy 
Price, in 1888, he was re-elected to the 
Drummond professorship at Oxford, Ho 
died at Oxford on 12 Oct. 1890. 

I Rogers married, on 19 Dec. 1860, atPeters- 
1 field, Anna, only daughter of William Pes- 
kett, surgeon, of Petersfield ; she died with- 
out issue in 1868, On 14 Dec. 1864 Rogers 
married his second wife, Anne Susanna 
Charlotte, second daughter of II. R. Rey- 
nolds, esq., solicitor to the treasury, by 
whom he had i>,5ue five sons and a daughter. 
A portrait by Miss Margaret Fletcher is in 
the possession of the National Liberal Club, 
the library of which owes much to his 
counsel, and another by the same artist is in 
the hall of "Worcester College, Oxford. 

It is as an economic historian that Rogers 
deserves to be remembered. Of minute and 
scholarly historical investigation he was a 
keen advocate, and to his chief publica- 
tion, ‘History of Agriculture and Prices,’ 
English historical writers stand deeply in- 
debted. Nosimilarrecoidexistsfor onyothei 
country. The full title of the work was ‘ A 
History of Agriculture and Prices in Eng- 
land from the year after the Oxford Parlia- 
ment (1256) to the commencement of the 
Continental "War (1793), compiled entirely 
fr-om original and contemporaneous records.’ 
"Vols. i. and ii. (1259—1400) were published 
at Oxford in 1866, 8to; vols, iii. and iv, 
(1401-1682) in_1882 ; vols. v. and vi. (1683- 
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1703) in 1887 ; -while Tols. Tii. and Tiii. (1703- 
1793), for which Rogers had made large m 1- 
lections, are being prepared for publication 
by his fourth son, Sir. A. G. L. Rogers. 

Rogers published both the materials which 
he extracted from contemporary records and 
the averages and the conclusions he baaed 
upon them. The materials are of permanent 
-value, hut some of his conclusions have been 
assailed as inaccurate. He sought to trace 
the influence of economic forces on political 
movements, and appealed to history to illus- 
trate and condemn what he regarded as eco- 
nomic fallacies. But he seems to have over- 
estimated the prosperous condition of the 
English labourer in the middle ages, and to 
have somewhat exaggerated the oppressive 
effects of legislation on his position in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Mr. 

underestimated the effects onthefuraf^pu- 
lation of the 'blade death* of 1349 (of. ^rf- 
nightly Review, ii. iii. iv.) ; Dr. Cunningham 
has shown that Rogers seriously antedated 
the commutation of villein-service, and mis- 
apprehended the value of the currency in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries (Growth 
^EnylUh Industry and Commerce, passim). 
But it should be recognised that much of 
Rogers's vast work is that of a pioneer 
makingroads through an unexplored country. 
To abstract economic theory Rogers made 
no important contribution. He objected to 
the method and to many of the conclusions 
of the Ricardian school of economists, but 
he never shook himself free from their con- 
ceptions. Nor had he much sympathy with 
the historical school of economists of the 
type of Roscher. 

Several of Rogers's other publications were 
largely based upon the ‘History of Agricul- 
ture and Prices.' Of these the most impor- 
tant was ‘ Six Centuries of Workand Wages ’ 
(3 vols. London, 1884, 8to; new edition re- 
vised in one volume, London, 1880, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit. 1890, 8vo). Eight chapters of his ‘ Six 
Centuries 'were reprinted separately as ‘The 
History of Work and Wages,’ 1886, 8vo. 
His ‘ First Nine Years of the Bank of Eng- 
land,’ Oxford, 1887, 8vo, and his article ‘ Fi- 
nance ’ in the ‘ Encylopsedia Britannica,’ 9t]i 
edit., are valuable contributions to financial 
history. The former reprints a weekly regis- 
ter discovered by Rogers of the prices of 
bank stock from 1094 to 1703, with a narra- 
tive showing the reasons of the fluctuations. 

Rogers also published ; 1. ‘ Primogeniture 
and Entail,’ &c., Manchester, 1804, 8vo. 
3. ‘Historical Gleanings; a series of sketches, 
Montague, Walpole, Adam Smitli, Cohbett,’ 
Loudon, 1869, Syo ; 2nd ser. Wiolif, Land, 


Wilkes, Horne Tooke, London, 1870, 8vo. 

3. ‘Paul of Tarsus: an inquiry into the 
Times and the Gospel of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, by a Graduate ’ [anon.], 1872, 8vo. 

4. ‘A Complete Collection of the Protests 
of the Lords, with Historical Introductions,’ 
&c., 3 vols. Oxford, 1876, Svo. 6. ‘The Cor- 
respondence of the English establishment, 
with the Purpose of its Foundation,’ London 
[1876], Svo. 6. ‘Loci e Libro Veritatum. 
Passages selected from Gascoyne’s Theo- 
logies! Dictionary . . . ’ 1881 , 4to. 7. ‘ En- 
silage in America : its Prospects in English 
Agnculture,’ Loudon, 1883, 8vo ; 3nd edit., 
with a new introduction on the progress of 
ensilage in England during 1883-4, London, 
1884, Svo. 8. ‘ The British Citizen : his 
Rights and Privileges,’ 1885 (in the People’s 
Library.) 9. ‘Holland’ (Story of the Nations 
series), 1883, Svo. 10. ‘The Relations of 
Economic Science to Social and Political 
Action,’ London, 1888, Svo. 11 . ‘ The Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of History,’ See., Lon- 
don, 1888, 8vo; there are translations in 
French, German, and Spanish. 12. ‘ Oxford 
City Documents . . . 1208-1065’ (Oxford 
Historical Society), Oxford, 1891 , Svo. 
18. ‘ Industrial and Commercial History of 
England,’ a course of lectures, edited by his 
fourth son, Mr. A. G. L. Rogers, London, 
1892, Svo. 

Joseph Roobes (1831-1889), medical 
practitioner, elder brother of the above, for 
forty years actively promoted reform in the 
administration ofthe poor law. Commencing 
practice in London in 1844, he became super- 
numerary medical officer at St. Anne's, Soho, 
in 1856, on the occasion of an outbreak of 
cholera. In the following year he was ap- 
pointed medical officer to the Strand work- 
house. In 1861 he gave evidence before the 
select committee of the House of Commons 
on the supply of drugs in workhouse in- 
firmaries, -n^en his views -were adopted by 
the committee. In 1868 his zeal for reform 
brought him Into conflict with the guardians, 
and the president of the poor-law hoard, 
after an inquiry, removed him from office. 
In 1873 he became medical officer of the 
Westminster infirmary. Here also the 
guardians resented his efforts at reform and 
suspended him, hut he was reinstated by 
the president of the poor-law board, and 
his admirers presented him with a testimonial 
consisting of three pieces of plate and a 
cheque for 150/. He was the founder and 
for some time president of the Poor Law 
Medical Cfficers’ Association. The system 
of poor-law dispensaries and separate sick 
wards with proper^ staffs of medical atten- 
dants and nurses, is due to the eflforts of 
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Rof^TS and his colleagues. He died in 
April 18S9. His ‘Reminiscences’ were 
emted by his brother, J. E. Thorold Rogers. 

[Hen4 da Labonlaye's Thorold Roger-, . es 
Thi iriesB'irla Prnprietd{l891 ) ; Times, 10 April 
1889 14 Oct. 189il; Academy, 1890, ii. 341; 
Athrasum, 189U, ii -512; Giiitdi.iD._ 1890, ii 
1609; Economic Review, 1891, vol. i. No. 1; 
Dr. Rogers's Reminiscences; Foster's Alumni 
Oion. 1715-1836, hi. 1219.] W. A. S H. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1500 ?-1656), first 
martyr in the Marian persecution, bornabont 
1500 at Deritend in the parish of Aston, 
near Birmingham, •was son of John Rogers 
a loriner, of Deritend, by his wife, Margery 
Wyatt (cf. R. K. Dest, John Rogers of Bert- 
tand, in ‘ Transactions of Birmingham A.z- 
chffiological Section' [Midland Institute] 
1890). After being educated at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge, he graduated B. A. in 1626. 
Heis doubtless the J'ohn Rogers who was pre- 
sented on 26 Dec. 1532 to the London rectory 
of Holy Trinity, or Trinity the Less, now 
united with that of St. Michael, Queenhithe. 
He resigned the benefice at the end of 1.534, 
when ha seems to have proceeded to Ant- 
werp to act as chaplain to the English mer- 
chant adventurers there. lie was at the 
time an orthodox catholic priest, hut at Ant- 
werp he met William Tindal, who was en- 
gaged on his translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into English. This intimacy quickly 
led Rogers to abandon the doctrines of Rome; 
but he enjoyed Tindal’e society only for a 
few months, for Tindal was arrested in the 
spring of 1535, and was burnt alive an 
6 Oct. next year. The commonly accepted 
report that Rogers saw much of Covenlala 
during his early sojourn in Antwerp is re- 
futed by the fact that Coverdale was in 
England at the time. Rogers soon proved 
the thoroughness of his conversion to pro- 
testantism by taking a wife. This was late 
in 1636 or early in 1537. The lady, Adriana 
de Weyden (the surname, which means ‘mea- 
dows,’ Lat. prata, was anglicised into Pratt), 
was of an Antwerp family. ‘ She was mors 
rieHy endowed,' says Fox, ‘ with virtue and 
soberness of life than with worldly treasures.’ 
After his marriage Rogers removed to Wit- 
tenberg, to take charge of a protestant con- 
gregation. He rapidly became proficient in 
German. 

There seems no doubt that soon after his 
arrest Tindal handed over to Rogers his in- 
complete translation of the Old Testament, 
and that Rogers mainly occupied himselt 
during 1536 in preparing the English version 
of the whole btble for the press, including 
Tindal’s translation of the New Testament 
which had been already published for the first 
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timeinl520. Tindal’s manuscript draft of the 
Old 'Testament reached the end of the Book 
of Jonah. But Rogers did not include that 
book, and only employed Tindal’s rendering 
to the close of the second book of Chronicles. 
To complete the translation of the Old Tes- 
tament and Apocrypha, he borrowed, for the 
most part without alteration. Miles Cover- 
dale’s rendering, which had been published 
in 153-5. Bis sole original contribution to 
the translation was a version of the ‘ Prayer 
of Mauasses’ in the Apocrypha, which he 
drew from a French Bible printed at Neu- 
chutel by Pierre de Wingle in 1636. The 
work was printed at the Antwerp press of 
Jacob von Meteren. The wood-engravinra of 
the title and of a drawing of Adam andEve 
were struck from blocks which had been used 
in a Dutch Bible printed at Lubeck in 1633. 
Richard Grafton [q. v.] of London purchased 
the sheets, and, after presenting a copy to 
Craumer in July 1537, obtained permission 
to sell the edition (of fifteen hundred copies) 
in England. The title ran: ‘The Byble, 
which is aU the Holy Scripture : in whych 
are contayned the Olde and Newe Testament 
truly and purely translated into Englysh by 
Thomas Matthew, MDXXXVII. Set forth 
with the kinges most gracyous Lyce[n]ee.’ 
The volume comprised 1,110 folio pages, 
double columns, aud was entirely printed in 
black letter. Three copies are in the British 
Museum, A second folio edition (of greater 
rarity) appeared in 1638, and Robert Red- 
man is credited with having produced a 
Idmo edition in five volumes in 1640; of 
this no copy is known. It was twice re- 
printed in 1649 : first, by Thomas Baynalde 
and William Hyll, and again by John Day 
and WilRam Seres, with notes by Edmnnd 
Becke [(j. v.] Nicholas Hyll printed the latest 
edition in 1661. 

Although Rogers’s responsibility for the 
translation is small, to him are due the valu- 
able prefatory matter and the marginal notes. 
The latter constitute the first English com- 
mentary on the Bible. The prefatory matter 
includes, firstly, ‘ The Ealendar and Almanack 
for xviii yeares ’ from 1638 ; secondly ,J_ An 

with Rogers's initials ‘ I. R.’ (the only direct 
reference to Rogers made in the volume) ; 
thirdly, ‘ The summe and content of all the 
Holy Scripture, both of the Old and Newe 
Testament ; ’ fourthly, a dedication to King 
Heniy, signed ‘Thomas Matthew;’ fifthly 
‘ a table of the piyncypall matters conteyned 
in the Byhle, in whych the readers may 
fynde and practyse many commune places,’ 
occupying tweuty-sLx folio pages, and com- 
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bining the characteristics of a dictionary, a 
concordanop,and a commentary; and sixthly, 
‘ The names of all the bokes in. the By ble, and 
a brief rehersall of the yeares passed sence 
the begynnynge of the -nrorlde unto 1688.* 
In the ‘ table of the princypall matters ’ the 
passages in the Bible which seemed to Bogers 
to confute the doctrines of the Romish church 
are very fully noted. An introductory ad- 
dress to the reader prefaces the apocryphal 
books, which are described as uninspired. 

By adopting the pseudonym ‘Thomas Mat- 
thew ’ on the title-page, and when signing 
the dedication to Henry VIII, Rogers doubt- 
less hoped to preserve himself from Tindal’s 
fate. He was thenceforth known as ‘ Rogers, 
alias Matthew,’ and his hible was commonly 
(quoted as ‘ Matthew's Bible.' 

It was the second complete printed version 
in English, Goverdale’s of 1636 being the 
first. Rogers’s labours were largely used in 
the preparation of the Great Bible (1639- 
1640), on which was baaed the Bishop's Bible 
(166S), the latter being the main foundation 
of the Authorised Version of 1611. Hence 
Rogers may be credited with having eiFeo- 
tively aided, in the production of the classical 
English translation of the Bible (.1. R. Dokb, 
Old Bibles, 1888, pp. 113 seq. ; EiDiB, Eng- 
lish Bible, 1 . 309 sqq. ; AitDnnsoir, Annals of 
the English Bible, j. 619 sq.) 

Rogers returned to London in the summer 
of 1548. For a time he resided with the pub- 
lisher, Edward Whitchurch, the partner of 
Richard Grafton, and Whitchurch published 
for him ‘ A Waying and Considering of the 
Interim, by the honour-worthy and highly 
learned Phillip Melancthon, translated into 
Englysheby John Rogers.’ Rogers’s prefaca 
is dated 1 Aug. 1648. ‘The Interim 'was 
the name applied to an edict published by the 
Emperor Cnarles V’s orders in the diet of 
Augsburgr on 16 May 2648, bidding protes- 
tauts conform to catholic practices. Accord- 
ing to Foxe’s story, which maybe true, though 
some details ore suspicious, Rogers in 1660 
declined to use his influence with Granmer, 
archbishop of Canterbii^, to prevent the 
anabaptist, Joan Bocher, from aufipring death 
by burning. Rogers told the friend who in- 
terceded with him for the poor woman that 
death at the stake was a gentle punishment. 
‘Well, perhaps,’ the friend retorted, pro- 
phetically, ‘ you may yet find that you your- 
self shall have your hands full of this so 
gentle fire’ (Foxn, Com'msntam Eenm t« 
Ecclesia Gestarum, p. 202). 

^ On 10 May 1560 Rogers was presented 
simultaneously to the rectory of St. Mar- 
garet Moyses and the vicarage of St. Se- 
pulchre, both in London, They were crown 
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livings, but Nicasius Yetswiert, whose 
daughter married Rogers’s eldest son, was 
atron of St. Sepulchre pro hao vice. On 
4 Aug, 1561 Bogers was appointed to the 
valuable prebend of St. Pancras in St. Paul’s 
Gathedrai by Niebolas Ridley [q. y.], bishop of 
London. With the prebend went the rectory 
of Chigwell, but this benefice brought no 
pecuniary benefit. Ridley formed a high 
opinion of Rogers’s zeal. He wrote some- 
what enigmatically to Sir John Oheke, on 
23 July 1661, that he was a preacher ‘ who 

and papis'ts^n Essex, boSi by his preaching 
and by his writing, is enforced now to bear 
Ghrist's cross.’ Subsequently the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s appointed him divinity 
lecturer in the cathedral. But Rogers's atti- 
tude to the government was not wholly com- 
placent. The greed of the chief courtiers 
about Edward VI excited his disgfost, and 
in a sermon at Paul’s Gross he denounced 
the misuse of the property of the suppressed 
monasteries with such vigour that he was 
summoned before the privy council. He 
made an outspoken defence, and no further 
proceedings are known to have been taken. 
But at the same time he declined to conform 
to the vestments, and insisted upon wearing 
a round cap. Gonsequently.it would appear, 
he was temporarily su^ended from his post 
of divinity lecturer at St. Paul’s. According 
to an obscure entry in the ‘ Privy Council 
Register’ in June 1653, ordere were then 
issued by the council to the chapter to ad- 
mit him within the cathedral, apparently to 
fulfil the duties of divinity-lecturer. In 
April 1662 he secured a special act of poiv 
liament naturalising his wife and such of 
his children ss had Been born in Germany, 
On 16 July 1653, the second Sunday after 
the death of Edward VI and the day before 
Mary was proclaimed queen, Rogers preached, 
W order of Queen Jane’s council, at Paul’s 
dross. Unlike Ridley, who had occupied 
that pulpit the previous Sunday, he con- 
fined himself to expounding the goepel of the 
day. On 6 Aug., three days after Queen Mary’s 
arrival in London, Rogers preached ogain at 
the same place. He boldly set forth ‘ such 
true doctrine as he and others had there 
taught in King Edward’s days, exhorting 
the people constantly to remain in the same, 
and to beware of all pestilent Popery, idola- 
try, and superstition? For using such lan- 
guage he was summoned before the council. 
He explained that he was merely preaching 
the religion established by parliament. 
Nothing followed immediately, but Rogers 
never preached again. On the 16th ha was 
again summoued before the council. The 
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register described him as ‘ John Hogera alias 
Matthe-w.’ He was now ordered to confine 
himself to his own house, within the cathe* 
dral close of St, Paul’s, and to confer with 
none who were not of his own household. 
About Christmas-time his wife, with eight 
female friends, paid a fruitless visit to Lord- 
chancellor Gardiner to beg his enlargement. 
He had been deprived of the emoluments 
of his benefices. The St.Pancras prebend was 
filled as early as 10 Oct. 1553, and, although 
no successor was inducted into the vicarage of 
St. Sepulclure until 11 Peb. 1555, Hogers de- 
rived no income &om it in the interval. On 
27 Jan. 1554 Rogers was, at the instigation 
of Bonner, the new bishop of London, re- 
moved to Newgate. 

"With Hooper, Lawrence Saunders, Brad- 
ford, and other prisoners, Rogers drew up, 
on 8 May 1654, a confession of faith, which 
adopted 'Calvinistic doctrines in their e.v- 
tremest form fForc). Thenceforth Rogers's 
troubles rapidly increased. He had to pur- 
chase food at his own cost, his wife was rarely 
allowed to visit him, and petitions to Gardiner 
and Bonner for leniency met with no response. 
In December 1554 Rogers and the other im- 
misoned preachers, Blooper, Ferrar, Taylor, 
Bradford, Philpot, and Saunders, petitioned 
the king and queen in parliament for an op- 
portunity to discuss freely and openly their 
religious doctrines, expressing readiness to 
suffer punishment if they failed fairly to esta- 
blish thei^osition. Foxe states that while 
in prison Rogers wrote much, but tW his 
papers were seized by the authorities. Some 
of the writings ascribed to his friend Brad- 
ford may possibly be by him, but, beyond 
hia reports of his examination, no lite- 
rary compositions by him belonging to the 
period of his ii^risonment survive. The 
doggerel verses ' Give ear, my children, to my 
wmda,’ wluch are traditionally assigned to 
Rogers while in prison, were really written 
by another protestant martyr, Robert Smith. 

In December 1664 parliament revived the j 
penal acts against the lollards, to take effect ' 
from 20 Jan. foUowing. On 22 Jan. 1666 
Rogers and ten other protestant preachers 
confined in London prisons were brought 
before the privy council, which was then 
sitting in Gardiner’s house in Southwark. 
To Gardiner’s opening inquiry whether he 
acknowledged the papal creed and authority, 
Rogers replied that he recognised Christ 
alone as the head of the church. In the 
desultory debate that followed Rogers held 
hia own with soma dexterity. Gardiner de- j 
dared that the scriptures forbad him to dis- ' 
pute with a heretic. ‘ I deny that I am a I 
heretic,’ replied Rogers. ‘Prove that first, 


and then sdlege your text.’ From only one 
of the councillors present — ^Thomas Thirlby, 
hisbop of Ely — did he receive, according to 
his own account, ordinary civility. Before 
the examination closed he was rudely taunted 
with having by his marriage violated canoni- 
cal law. On 28 Jan. Cardinal Foie directed 
a commission of bishops and others to take 
proceedings against persons liable to prose- 
cution under the new statutes against heresy. 
On the afternoon of the same day Rogers, 
Hooper, and Cardmaker were earned to St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, before Gar- 
diner and his fellow-commissioners. After 
a discussion between Rogers and his judges, 
in which he maintained his former attitude, 
Gardiner gave him tiU next day to consider 
his situation. Accordingly, on 29 Jan. he 
j Was a^ain brought before Gardiner, who heard 
with impatience his effort to explain his 
views of the doctrine of the sacrament. As 
soon as he closed his address, Gardiner sen- 
tenced him to death as an excommunicated 
Mrson and a heretic, who had denied the 
Christian character of the church of Roma 
and the real presence in the sacrament. A 
request that hia wife ‘ might come and speak 
with him so long as he lived ’ was brusquely 
refused. A day or two later, in conversation 
with a fellow-prisoner, John Day or Daye 
[q. T.], the printer, he confidently predicted 
the speedy restoration of protestantism in 
England, and suggested a means of keeping 
m readiness a band of educated protestant 
ministers to supply future needs. While 
1 awaiting death his cheerfulness was undimi- 
' njshed. His fellow-prisoner Hooper said of 
him that ‘there was never little fellow better 
I would stick to a man than he [i.e. Rogers] 
Would stick to him.’ On Monday morning 
, (4 Feb.) he was taken from his cell to the 
chapel at Newgate, where Bonner, bishop of 
London, formaUy degraded him from the 
piesthood by directing his canonical dress to 
be tom piecemeal from his person. Imme- 
diately afterwards he was taken to Smithfleld 
and burnt alive, within a few paces of the 
entrance-gate of the church of St, Bartho- 
lomew. _ He was the first of Mary’s protes- 
tant prisoners to suffer capital punishment. 
The privy councillors Sir Robert Rochester 
and Sir Richard SouthweU attended as 
official witnesses. Before the fire was Irmrlled 
a pardon in official form, conditional on re- 
(antntion, was offered to him, but he refused 
life under such terms. Count Noailles, the 
French ambassador in London, wi-ote ; ‘ This 
day was perfoi-med the confirmation of the 
alliance between the pope and this kingdom, 
by a public and solemn sacrifice of a pi'eaching 
doctor named Rogers, who has been bnrnel 
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aliv« for being a Lutheran ; but he died per- 
sisting in his opinion* At this conduct the 
greatest part of the people took such plen- 
eure that they were not afraid to make him 
manyexclamations to strengthenhis courage. 
Even his children assisted at it, comforting 
him in such a manner that it seemed as if 
he had been led to a wedding ’ [Anibassadei, 
Tol. iv.) Ridley declared that he rejoiced at 
Rogers’s end, and that news of it destroyed 
‘ a lumpish heaviness in his heart,’ Bradford 
wrote that Rogers broke the ice valiantly. 

There is a portrait of Rogers in the 
‘ Heroiologia ,’ which is reproduced in Chester’s 
■'Biography ’ (1861). A woodcut representing 
his execution is in Foxo’a ‘ Actee and 
3Ionuments.’ 

By his wife, Adriana Pratt or do TVeyden, 
Rogers had, -with three daughters, of whom 
Busannah married William Short, grocer, 
eight sons — Daniel (1638 ?-1691^q.v. J, John 
{see below), Ambrose, Samuel, Philip, Ber- 
nard, Augustine, Barnaby. Numerous fami- 
lies, both in England and America, claim 
descent from Rogers thmugh one or other of 
these sous. But no valid genealogical evi- 
dence is in existence to substantiate any of 
these claims. The names of the children of 
Rogers’s sons are unknown, except in the 
case of Daniel, and Daniel left a son and 
daughter, whose descendants are not trace- 
able. According to a persistent tradition, 
Richard Rogers (looO P-1018) [q. v.], in- 
cumbent of Wethersfield, and the father of a 
large family,whose descent is traceable, was 
» grandson of the martyr Rogers, Such 
argument as can he adduced on the subject 
renders the tradition untrustworthy. More 
value may he attached to the claim of the 
family of Frederic Rogers, lord Blachford 
{q. V.], to descend from John Rogers; his 
pedigree has been satisfactorily traced to 
Vincent Rogers, minister of Stratford-le- 
Bow, Middlesex, who roamed there Boreas 
Young on 25 Oct, 1580, and may have been 
the martyr’s grandson. Lord Blachford’s 
* fomily,’ wrote the genealogist, Colonel 
Chester, ‘ of all now living, either in Eng- 
land or America, possesses the most (if not 
the only) reasonable claims to the honour 
of a direct descent from the martyr.’ 

The second eon, Joiiir Eocebs (1540?- 
1603 P), horn at Wittenberg about 1640, 
came to England with the family in 1648, 
and was naturalised in 1652. lie matricu- 
lated as a pensioner of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on 17 May 1658, graduated B.A. 
in 1562-3, and MA.. in 1667, and was elected 
a fellow. He aftertvards migrated to Trinity 
College, where he became a scholar. In 1674 
bo was created LL.D., and on 21 Nov. of 
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that year was admitted to the College of 
Advocates. Ho also joined the Inner Temple. 
He was elected Jl.P. for Wareham on 
23 Nov. 158.5, 29 Oct. 1586, and 4 Feb. 
j 1588-9. Meanwhile he was employed on 
' diplomatic missions abroad, at first conjointly 
with his brother Daniel In August 1580 
he was sent alone to arrange a treaty witli 
the town of Elving, and afterwards went 
to the court of Denmark to notify tke king 
of his election to the order of the Garter ; 
thence he proceeded to the court of Poland, 
Inl588 he was a commissioner in the Nether- 
lands to negotiate the ‘ Bourborougb Treaty ’ 
with the Duke of Parma, and his facility in 
speaking Italian proved of great service. 
Later in 1588 Rogers went to Emhden to 
treat with Danish commissioners respecting 
the traffic of English merchants with Russia. 
From 11 Oct. 169G till his resignation on 
3 March 1602-3 he was chanceUor of the 
cathedral church of Wells. He married Mary, 
daughter of WilliomLecte of Everden, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Cassandra Rogers, who married 
Hem-y, eon of Thomas Saris of Horsham, 
Sussex, was possibly his daughter. He must 
be distinguished from John Rogers, M.P. for 
Canterbury in 1696, and from a third John 
Rogers, who was knighted on 23 July 1603. 
The former was of an ancient Dorset family ; 
the latter of a Kentish family (Ooopek, 
Atheno! Cantabr. ii. 385; OnEsiBB, John 
Rogers, pp. 235, 271-4 ; Notes and Queries, 
Sth ser. xi. 306). 

[There is an elaborate biography, embracing 
a genenlflgieal account of his family, by Joeepli 
Lemuel Chester, London, 1861. Foxo, who is 
the chief original anlhority, gave two accounts 
of Bogeie -which differ in some detail. The first 
appeared in bis Bernm in Ecclcsia Pais Prima, 
Basle, 1559 ; the second in his Actes and Monu- 
ments, 1563. The Latin version is the fuller. 
An important source of information is Bogeis’s 
own account of his first oxnminiition at South- 
work, which vroa discovered in manuscript in his 
cell after his death by his wife and son. This 
report was imperfectly printed, and somewhat 
garbled by Poxe. A completer transcript is 
among Fozo’s manuscripts at the British Mu- 
soum (Lansdowne MS. 389, if. 190-202), which 
Chester printed in an appendix to his biography. 
See also Cooper’s Athenm Cantabr. i. 121, 546 ; 
Strype’s Annals ; Anderson’s Annals of the Bible; 
Colvile’s ’Warwickshire Worthies ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.] S. L. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1672 .M0S6), puritan 
divine, a native of !^sex, was born about 
1672, He was a near relative of RieWd 
Rogers (1650 P-1618) [q. v.], who provided 
for his education at Cambrid^ge. Twice did 
the ungrateful lad sell his hooks and waste 
the proceeds. His kinsman would have dis- 
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carded him lut for Ms -wifri's intercession. 
On a third trial Rogers finished his university 
career with credit. In 1593 he hecame vicar 
of Iloningham, Xorfolli, and in 1C03 ha suc- 
ceeded Lawrence Faircloughjfatherof Samuel 

Fairclough [q. t.]j as vicar of Haverhill, 
Sufihllr. 

In 1603 he hecame vicar of Dedham, 
Essex, where for over thirty years he had. 
the repute of being ‘ one of the most awaken- 
ing preachers of the age.’ On his lecture days 
his church overllowed. Cotton Mather re- 
ports a saying of Ralph Brownriff [q. y.]that 
Rogers would ‘ do more good witn_ his wild 
notes than we with our set music.' His 
lecture was suppressed from 1629 till 1631, 
on the ground of his nonconformity. Ilia 
subsequent compliance was not strict. Giles 
Eirmin [q.v.], one of his converts, ‘never | 
taw him' wear a surplice,’ and he only occa- 
sionally used the prayer-book, and then re- 
peated portions of it from memory.^ ITe 
died on 18 Oct. 1636, and was buried in the , 
churchyard at Dedham. There is a tomb- j 
stone to his memory, and also a murnl nionu- ' 
ment in the church! His funeral sermon was 
preached by John Knowles (1600 P-16S6) 
fq. V.] IDs'engraved portrait exhibits a worn 
face, and depicts him in nightcap, ruff, and 
full heard. Matthew Newcomen [q-yj suc- 
ceeded him at Dedham. Nathamd Rogers 
fq. V.] was his second son. 

He published; 1. ‘TheDoetrineofPaith,* 
&c,, 1627, 12moj 6th edit. 1634, 13mo. 2. ‘A 
Treatise of Love,’ &c., 1029, 19mo ; Srd edit. 
16S7, 12mo. Posthumous was S. ' A Godly 
and Fruitful Exposition upon . . . the First 
Epistle of Peter,' &c., 1060, fol. Brook 
assies to him, without date, 'Sixty Me- 
morials of a Godly Life.’ He prefaced ‘ Gods 
Treasurie displayed,’ &c., 1630, 12mo, by 
F. B. (Francis Bunny?) 

[Brook's Lives of the Puritans, ISIS, ii. 421 
eq. ; Cotton Mather’s M.ignalin, 1702, Hi. 19 ; 
Calamy's Account, 1713, p. 208; Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist, of England, 1779, ii. 191 sq. ; 
Bavids’s Annals of Evnng. Nonconf. in Essex, 
1863, pp. 146 sq.; Browne's Hist. Congr. Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, 1877, p. 503.] A. G. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1627-1665?), fifth- 
monarchy man, born in 1627 at Messing in 
Essex, was second son of Nehemiah Rogers 
[q. T.l, by his wife Margaret, sister of Wil- 
liam Ooliingwood, a clergyman of Essex, who 
-was appointed canon of St. Paul’s after the 
Restoration, In early life John experienced 
a deep conviction of sin. After five years he 
obtained assurance of salvation, but not before 
he had more than once in his despair at- 
tempted his own life. Thenceforth he threw 
in his lot with the most advanced section 


of puritans, and in consequence was turned 
out of doors by his father m 1642. lie made 
Lis way on foot to Cambridge, where he was 
already a student of medicine and a servitor 
at King’s College. Rut the civil war had 
broken out, and Cambridge was doing penance 
for its loyalty. King’s College Chapel was 
turned into a drill-room, and the servitors 
dismissed. Rogers, almost starved, was 
driven to eat grass, but in 1643 he obtained 
' a post in a school in Lord Brudenel’s house 
in Huntingdonshire, and afterwards at the 
free school at St. Ncots, In a short time he 
became well known in Huntingdoushire ns a 
preacher, and, returning to Essex, he received 
presbyterinn ordination in 1647. About the 
same time he married a daughter of Sir Ro- 
bert Payne of Midloe in Huntingdonshire, 
and became ‘settled minister’ of Purlelgh in 
Essex, a valuable living. Rogers, however, 
found country life uncongenial, and, en- 
gaging a curate, he proceeded to London. 
’There he renounced his presbyteriau ordina- 
tion, andjoined the independents. Becoming 
lecturer at St, Thomas Apostle’s, he preached 
violent political sermons in support of the 
Long parliament. 

In 1660 he was sent to Dublin W parlia- 
ment as a preacher. Christ Church Cfatnedral 
was assigned him by the commissioners as a 
place of worship (luiiD, Sistovy of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in Ireland, ii. 246), He did 
not, however, confine himself to pastoral 
work, but ‘engaged in the field, and ex- 
posed his life freely,' for conscience’ sake. A 
schism arising in his congregation owing to 
the adoptionhy a party among them of ana- 
baptist principles, he wearied of the con- 
troversy, and returned to England in 1662 
(i5._ ii. 260). In the following year his 
parishioners at Furleigh cited him for non- 
residence, and, much to his sorrow, he lost 
the living. 

Rogers was now no longer the champion 
of parliament. In its quarrel with the army 
it had alienated the independents whose 
cause Rogers had espoused. Amid the nn- 
settlement of men’s opinions, which the dis- 
putes of preshjrterians and independents 
aggravated, the fifth-monarchy men came 
into being, and Rogers was one of the fore- 
most to join them. Their creed suited his 
ecstatic temperament. They believed in the 
early realisation of the millennium, when 
Christ was to establish on earth ‘ the fifth 
monarchy’ in fulfilment of the pro])heoy of 
the prophet Daniel. According to their 
scheme of government, all political 'luthority 
ought to reside in the church under the 
guidance of Christ himself. They shod to 
establish a body of delegates chosen by the 
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ini^eppndent aud presbyterian congregations, 
vested with absolute authority, and deter- 
mining all things by the Word of God alone. 
In 1033 Rogera published two controversial 
works—' Bethshemesh, or Tabernacle for 
the Sun,’ in which ha assailed the preaby- 
t 'rians, and ' Sagrir, orDoomes-day drawing 
nigh,’ in which he attacked tke 'ungodly 
laws and lawyers of the Fourth Monarchy,’ 
and also the collection of tithes. The two 
books indicate the date of his change of 
views. ‘ Bethshemesh ’ is written from the 
normal independent standpoint, while in 
‘ Sagrir ’ he has developad all the charac- 
teristics of a fifth-monarchy man. 

The forcible dissolution of the Long par- 
liament met with Rogers’s thorough appro- 
bation. Besides doctrinal difierences, he had 
personal quarrels with several prominent 
members. Sir John Maynard [q. v.] had ap- 
peared against him as advocate for the con* 

f jregation at Purleigh. Zacharj; Orofton 
q. T.] had anonymously attacked nis preach- 
ing in a pamphlet entitled ‘ A Taste of the 
Doctrine of Thomas Apostle ; ’ at a later 
date Grofton renewed the controversy by 
publishing a reply to ‘ Bethshemesh ’ styled 
‘Bethshemesh Clouded,’ 

After Cromwell's coup £ctat Rogers oc- 
cupied himself with inditing two long ad- 
dresses to that statesman, in which he recom- 
mended a syslem of government very similar 
to that which was actuaUy inaugnrated. His 
utterances were no doubt inspired by those 
in power. This accord did not survive the 
dissolution of Cromwell’s first parliament and 
his assumption of the title of Lord Protector. 
By that act he destroyed the most cherished 
hopes of the fifth-monarchy men, when they 
seemed almost to have reached fruition. In 
consequence they kept no terms witk the 

G overnment, and two of them, Feoke and 
’owaU, were summoned before the council 
and admonished. Rogers addressed a cau- 
tionary epistle to Cromwell, and, finding that 
the Protector persisted in his coarse, he 
assailed him openly from the pulpit. Being 
denounced os a conspirator in 1664, his house 
was searched and his papers aeized {Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. 1064, p. 434). This 
drew from him another denunciation, ‘Mene, 
Tekel, Perez : a Letter lamenting over Oliver, 
Lord Cromwell.’ On 28 March he proclaimed 
a solemn day of humiliation for the sins of 
the rulers, ms sermon, in which he likened 
Whitekall to Sodom and demonstrated that 
Oromwell had broken the first eight com- 
mandments (time preventing his proceeding 
to the last two), procured his arrest and im- 
prisonment in Lambeth. On 6 Feb. 1636 he 
was brought from prison to appear before 
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Cromwell. Supported by his fellows he held 
undauntedly by his former utterances, and 
desired Cromwell ‘ to remember that he must 
be judged, for the day of the Lord was near.’ 
On 30 March he was removed to Windsor, 
and on 9 Oct. to the Isle of Wight {ib. 1656, 
pp. 374, 679, 608, 1066-7 p. 12). He was 
released in January 1667, ond immediately 
returned to London {ib. 1656-7, p. 194). 
He found the fifth -monarchy men at the 
height of their discontent, one conspiracy 
succeeding another. Although some caution 
seems to have been instilled into Rogers by 
his imprisonment, and there is no proof that 
he was actually concerned in any plot, yet 
informations were repeatedly laid against 
him, and on 3 Feb. 16oS he was sent to the 
Tower on the Protector's warrant (Thitriob, 
vi. 163, 185, 186, 349, 776 j Whitulookb, 
p. 672 ; SoMTiss, State T meta, vi. 482 ; 
BUKTOir, Diary, iii. 448, 4W; Mere, Pol. 
Nos. 403, 403, 411). His imprisonment, how- 
ever, lasted only till 16 April. Four and a 
half months later Cromwell died. The fifth- 
monarchy men followed Sir Henry Vane 
in opposing Richard Cromwell’s succession. 
Rogers rendered himself conspicuous by de- 
nouncing the son from the pulpit as vehe- 
mently os he had formerly denounced the 
father {Peliquia Baxieriana, i. 101), On 
Richard's abdication the remnant of the 
Long parliament was recalled to power, and 
Rogers rejoiced at its reinstatement as 
sincerely as he had formerly triumphed over 
its expulsion. At the same time he involved 
Idmaelf in controversy with William Prynne 
[q. T. j Both supported ‘ the good old cause,’ 
Wt differed in defining it. Prynne remained 
true to the older ideal of limited monarchy, 
while Rogers ndvoBated_ a republic with 
Christ himself as its invisible sovereign. 

Rogers was a source of disquietude even 
to the party he supported, and they took the 
precaution of directing him to proceed to 
Ireland 'to preach the gospel there’ {Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1639-60, p. 36). The 
insurrection of Sir Qeorge Booth [q. v.] saved 
him for a time from exile in Ireland, which 
was by no means to his taste, and procured 
him the post of chaplain in Charles Fair- 
fax’s regiment. He served through the cam- 
paign against Booth, and at its conclusion 
was relieved of his duties in Ireland {ib. p. 
211). In October he was nominated to a 
lectureship at Shrewsbury {ib. p. 251), but 
he was again in Dublin by the end t^ 
year, and was imprisoned there for a time 
by the orders of the army leaders, after 
they had dissolved the remnant of the Long 
parliament. The parliament ordered lus 
release immediately on regaining its ascen- 
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deney, and he took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to secure himself from the greater 
danirers of the Restoration, by taking refuge 
in Ilollalid ( 16 . pp. 826, 328, 676). There he 
resumed the study of medicine, both at Ley- 
den and Utrecht, and received from the latter 
university the degree of M.D. In 1662 he re- 
turned to’England and resided at Bermondsey. 
In 1664 he was admitted to an aA eundem 
degree of M.I). at 0.vford. In the following 
year advertisements appeared in the ‘In- 
telligencer ’ and ‘ News^ of ‘ Alexiterial and 
Antipestilential Medicine, an admirable and 
e.vpcrimented preservative from the Plague,’ 
‘made up by the order of J. R„ M!.D.’ The 
phraseology would seem to indicate that 
these advertLsements proceeded from his pen. 
Xo mention of him is to be found after 1666, 
and it is difficult to suppose that so versatile 
and so vivacious a writer could hare been 
suddenly silenced eveept by death. The 
burial of one John Rogers appears in the 
parish register on 22 June 1670, but the 
name is too common in the district to render 
the identity more than possible. 

By his wife Elizabeth he left two sons ; 
John (,1649-1710), a merchant of Plymouth, 
and Prison-bom, who was born dtuing his 
father’s confinement at "Windsor in 1655; 
two other children, Peter and Paul (twins), 
died in Lambeth prison. A portrait of 
Rogers, painted by SsriUe, was engraved by 
W, HoBac in 1658, and prefixed to Rogerss 
‘Bethshemesh, or Tabernacle for the 8 un.’ 
There is another ennaving by R. Gaywood. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Rogers was the author of: 1. ‘Dod or 
Chathan. The Beloved ; or the Bridegroom 
"oing forth for his Bride, and looking out 
tor his Japhegaphitha,’ London, 1653, 4to 
(Brit.Mus.) 2.‘Prisoa-bornMomingBeams,’ 
London, 1634; not extant; the introduction 
forms part of 3. ‘Jegar Sahadutha, or a 
Heart Aweal,' London, 1657, 4to. 4. ‘5Ir. 
Piynne’sfJood Old Cause stated and stunted 
ten year ago,’ London, 1659; not extant. 
5. ‘ AiairoXtm'a, a Christian Conceitation,’ 
London, 1639, 4to (Brit. Mus.) 0. ‘ Mr. Ilar- 
rington’s Parallel Unparalleled,’ London, 
1639, 4to. 7. ‘Anndioation of Sir Henry 
Vane,’ 1659, 4to. 8 . ‘Disputatio Medica In- 
auguralis,' Utrecht, 1662; 2nd edit. London, 
1665. 

[Edward Rogers’s Life and Opinions of a 
Titth-Monoi'chy Man, 1887 ; Rogers's Works ; 
Chester’s John Rogers, the First Martyr, p. 282; 
Wood's Athense, ed. Bliss, passim ; Wood's Fasti, 
ed. Bliss, ii. 279.] E. I. C. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1610-1680), ejected 
minister, was bora on 25 April 1810 at 
Chacombe, Northamptonshire; his hither, 


John Rogers, reputed to be a grandson of 
the martyr, John Ro^rs (1500 P-16.50} 
[q. V.], and author of a ‘Discourse to Chris- 
tian "Watchfulness,’ 1620, was vicar of 
Chacombe from 1687. On 30 Oct. 1629 he 
matriculated at Wadham College, Oxford, 
ppmduated B.A. on 4 Dec. 1632, and M, A. on 
27 June 1635. His first cure was the rec- 
tory of Middleton Cheney, Northampton- 
shire. In 1644 he became rector of Leigh, 
Kent, and in the same year became perpetual 
curate of Bernard Castle, Durham. AU these 
livings appear to have been sequestrations. 
After the Restoration, Rogers, having to 
surrender Barnard Castle, was presented by 
Loid Wharton to the vicarage of Crnglin, 
Cumberland, whither he removed on 2 March 

1661. He had been intimate with the Vanes, 

I whose seat was at Raby Castle, Durham, 

and visited the younger Sir Henry Vane in 

1662, during his’ imprisonment in the Tower. 
In consequence of the Uniformity Act 
(1662) ho resigned Croglin. 

Rogers, who had private means, henceforth 
Rved near Barnard Castle, preaching wherever 
he could findhearers. During the Indulgenco of 
1072 he took out alicence (IS May) as congpre- 
gational preacher in his own house at Lar- 
tingtou, two miles from Barnard Castle, and 
another (12 Aug.) for Darlington, Durham. 
Here and at Stockton-on-Tees he gathered 
nonconformist congregations. In Teesdale 
and Weardale (among the lead-miners) ho 
made constant journeys for evangelising 
purposes. Calamy notes his icpntation for 
discourses at ‘ nrvals ’ (funeral dinners). He 
made no more than 10 /. a year by his preach- 
ing. In spite of his nonconformity he lived 
on good terms with the clergy of the dis- 
trict, and was friendly with Nathaniel Crew 
[q. y.], bishop of Durham, and other digni- 
taries. His neighbour. Sir Richard Cradock, 
would have prosecuted him, but Cradock’s 
grauddaughter interceded. He died atStart- 
fortk, near Barnard Castle, on 28 Nov. 1080, 
and was buried at Barnard (Castle, John 
Broken, the incumbent, preaching his funeral 
sermon. He married Grace {d. 1673), second 
daughter of Thomas Butler. Her elder sister, 
Mary, was wife of Ambrose Barnes [q. v.] 
His son Timothy (1658-1728) is separately 
noticed. Other cmluen were Jonathan, John, 
and Margaret, who all died in infancy ; also 
Jane and Joseph. He published a catechism, 
and two ‘ admirable ’ letters in ‘ The Virgin 
Saint’ (107 3), a religious biography (Calami). 

[C^my's Account, 1713,pp. 1 5Isq. ; Calamy’a 
Coufimiation, 1727, i. 226; Walker’s Sufferings 
of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 101; Palmer’s Non- 
conrormi8t'slilemoria1,1802,i. 379 sg. ; Chester's 
John Rogers, p. 280 ; Ilatchinsan’B Hist, of Dnr- 
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ham, 1823, iii. 800; Sharp's Life of Ambrose 
Uarnc 3 (Newcc»stle Typogr. Sue.), 1828 ; Surtees's 
Hist, of Durham, 1840, ir. 82; Archteologia 
^tiaua, 1890, xr. 37 sq. ; Foster’s Alumui Oxon. 
1801, iii. 127.] A. 0-. 

BOGEBS, JOHN (1679-1739), divine, 
son of John Ilogers,vicar of Eynshnm, Oxford, 
was born at Eynsbam in 1079. He was edu- 
cated at New College School, and was elected 
scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
whence he matriculated on 7 Feb. 1693, gra- 
duatingB.A, in 1697, and AI.A. inl700. He 
took orders, but did not obtain his fellow- 
ship by succession until 1706. In 1710 he 
proceeded B.D. About 1704 ha was presented 
to the vicarage of Buckland, Berkshire, where 
he was popular as a preacher. lu 1712 he 
became lecturer of St. Clement Danes in the 
Strand, and afterwards of Christ Church, 
Newgate Street, with St. Leonard’s, Foster 
Lane. In 1716 he received the rectory of 
Wrington, Somerset, and resigned his fel- 
lowship in order to marry. In 1719 he was 
appointed a canon, and in 1721 suh-dean of 
IN’ells. He seems to have retained nil these 
appointments until 1726, when he resigned 
the lectureship of St. Clement Danes. 

Bogers sained considerable applause hy the 
part that he took in the Bangorian contro- 
versy, in which he joined Frauds Hare [q. v.] 
in the attack on Bishop Benjamin lloadly 
[n. v.l In 1719 he wrote ‘ A Discourse of the 
Visible and Invisible Church of Christ’ to 
prove that the powers claimed hy the priest- 
hood were not inconsistent with the sn- 
premacy of Christ or with the liberty of 
Christians. An answer was pahlished by 
Dr. Arthur Ashlev Sykes [q. v.], and to this 
Bogers rmilied. For this performonoe the 
degree of D.D. was conferred on him hy di- 
ploma at 0.xford. 

In 1726 he became chaplain in ordinary 
to George II, then Prince of Wales, and 
about the same time left London with the 
intention of spendiim the remainder of his 
life at Wrington. In 1727 he published a 
volume of ei^t sermons, entitled ‘The 
Necessity of Divine llevelation and the 
Truth of the Christian Beligion,’ to which 
was prefixed a preface containing a criticism 
of the ‘Literal Scheme of Prophecy con- 
sidered,’ by Anthony Collins [q. v. J, the deist. 

and (£ew from' Dr, A, Marshall a entioal letter. 
Samuel Chandler [q. v.], bishop of Lichfield, 
included some remarks on Dr. Bogers’s pre- 
face in his ‘ Conduct of the Modem Deists,’ 
and Collins wrote ‘ A Letter to Dr. Bogers, 
on occasion of his Eight Sermons.’ To Ml oi 
these Bogers replied in 1728 in his ‘ Vin- 
dication of the Civil Establishment of Beli- 
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f ion.’ This work occasioned ‘Some Short 
_ tefiections,’ by Chubb, 1728, and a preface 
in Chandler's ‘History of Persecution,’ 1736. 

In 1728 Bogers, who was devoted to 
country life, reluctantly accepted from the 
dean and ehimter of St. Pauls the vicar^e 
of St- Giles, Oripplegate, but held the living 
little more than six months. He died on 
1 May 1729, and was buried on the 13th at 
Eynsbam. His funeral sermon was preached 
by Dr. Marshall, and was the occasion of 
‘ Some Bemarks,’ by Philalethes — i.e. Dr. 
Sykes. Many of his sermons were collected 
and published in three volumes after his 
death by Dr. John Burton (1696-1771) [q. v,] 
Bogers is a clear writer and an able 
controversialist. He makes no display of 
learning, but he was well acquainted with 
the writings of Hooker and Norris. After 
his death there were published two works by 
him, entitled respectively ‘ A Persuasive to 
Conformity addressed to theDi8senter8’(Lon- 
don, 1736) and ‘A Persuasive to Conformity 
addressed to the Quakers,’ Loudon, 1747. 

(Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. ; Life, by Dr. J, Bur- 
ton ; Funeral Sermon, by A. Marshall ; Be- 
marks, by Pliilsletbes ; Foster's Alumni Oxon.] 

E. 0. M. 

BOGEBS, JOHN (1740 P-1814), Irish 
seceding divine, succeeded Dr. Thomas Clark 
(d. 1702) [q. V.] in 1767 as minister at Cabans, 
CO. Monacan. In 1781 he published ‘An His- 
torical Dialogue between a Minister of the 
Est ablished Church, a Popish Priest, aPresby- 
terian Miuisterj and a Mountain Minister’ 
(Dublin), in which he discussed the attitude 
of the reformed and the seceding presby- 
temns towards the civil power. On 16 Feb. 
1782 he attended the great meeting of volun- 
teers held in the presbyterian church at Dun- 
gannon, and was one of the two members 
who opposed the resolution expressing ap- 
proval of the relaxation of the penal laws 
against Boman catholics. In 1788 he dis- 
cussed in public at Cabans with J ames M‘Gar- 
ragh, a licentiate, of the reformed presby- 
terians, the question whether the authority 
of a non-covenanting king ought to be ac- 
knowledged, Bogers argued in the affiimor 
tive as champion of the seceders (Beid, 
Presbyterian Church, ed. lOBen, iii. 473-4), 
Both sides claimed the victoiy. 

In 1796 Bogers was appointed professor 
of divinity for the Irish burgher synod, and 
was clerk of the synod from its constitution 
in 1779 to Ms death. He continued to reside 
at Cahons as minister, and deliyerod lectures 
to the students in the meeting-house. When 
an abortive attempt had been made to unite 
the burgher and anti-burgher synods of the 
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iecession chureh, Rogers delivered before his 
■iwn synod at Oooketown in 1803 a remark- 
able speech, in which he clearly explained 
the causes of the failure, and maintained that 
;he Irish anti-burgher synod ought not to be 
dependent on the parent body in Scotland. 
The union was not effected until 1818, 
Rogers died on 14 Aug. 1814, leaving a son 
John, who was minister of Glascar. 

He published, in addition to sermons and 
theworksclted, ‘ Dialogues hetwoenStudents 
at the College, Monaghan,' 1787, 

[Beid’a Hist, of Preabyterian Church in Ire- 
land (Killen), 1867, iii. 364, 426; Witherow’s 
Hist, and Lit. Mem. of Presbyt. in Ireland, 2nd 
ser. 1880, vi. 217; Latimer’s Hist, of the Irish 
Presbjt. 1893, pp. 169, 173.] E. C. M. 

ROGERS, JOHN (1778-1856), divine, 
bom at Plymouth on 17 July 1778, was 
eldest son of John Rogers, M.P. for Penryn 
and Helston, by his wife Margaret, daughter 
of Frances Basset. Rogers was educated at 
Helston grammar school, at Eton, and at 
Trinity College, Oxford. He matriculated 
on 8 April 1797, graduated B.A. as a pass- 
man in 1801, and M.A, in 1810. Having 
been ordained to the curacy of St, Blazey, 
he became rector of Mawnan, the advowson 
of which belonged to his family, in 1807. 
In 1620 he was appointed canon residentiary 
of Exeter. In 1832 he succeeded to the 
Pentose and Helston estates of about ten 
thousand acres, comprising the manors of 
Peurosej Helston, Garminow, Winrianton, 
and various other estates in Oomwoll, in- 
cluding several mines. The Penrose lands 
had been acq^uired in 1770 by his grandfather, 
Hugh Rogers, and the Helston in 1798 by 
his father. Rogers resigned his rectory in 
1836. He died at Penrose on 12 June 1866, 
and was buried at Sithney, where there is a 
monument to him, 

Rogers married, first, m ISIL Mary, only 
daughter of John Jope, rector of St. Ires and 
vicar of St, Cleer; and, secondly, in 1843, 
Grace, eldest daughter of G. S. Fursdon of 
FuTedon,Devon3hu:e; she survived him, and 
died in 1862 Qffeni. Moff. 1862, i. 239). By 
his first wife Rogers had issue five sons and 
adaughter. His eldest son, John Jope (1816- 
1880), was M.P. for Helston &om 1869 to 
1863 ; the letter's eldest son, Captain J, P. 
Rogers, is the present owner of Penrose. 

Rogers was a popular and energetic land- 
lord, and a good botanist and mineralogist. 
As lord of the Tresavean mine, he took an 
active part in forwarding the adoption of the 
first man-engine, the introduction of which 
in the deep mines, in place of the old per- 
gendicttlar laddeie, proved an important re- 
totm. He contributed several papers to the 
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‘Transactions of the Royal Geological So- 
ciety of Cornwall.’ 

He was, however, chiefly distinguished as 
a Hebrew and Syriac scholar. In 1812, when 
Frey prepared the edition of the Hebrew 
Bible published by the newly formed Society 
for Promoting the Conversion of the Jews, 
the general supervision of the work was 
entrusted to Rogers. His own works, in 
addition to sermons and occasional mpers, 
were : 1. ‘ What is the Use of the Prayer 
Book P ’ London, 1 819. 2. ‘ Scripture Proofs 
of the Catechism,’ London, 1832. 3. ' Re- 

marks on Bishop Lowth's Principles in cor- 
recting the Text of the Hebrew Bilfie,’ 
Oxford, 1832. 4. ‘The Book of Pealms in 
Hebrew, with Selections from various Read- 
ings and from the ancient Versions,’ Oxford 
and London, 1833-4. 6. ‘ On the Origin and 
Regulations of Queen Anne's Bounty,’ Lon- 
don, 1836. 6. ‘ Reasons why a now Edition 
of the Peschito Version should be published,’ 
Oxford and London, 1849. A few days before 
his death he completed his last article on 
‘ Voriie Lectioues of the Hebrew Bible’ for 
the ‘ Journal of Sacred Litoralure.’ 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1838, i. 299; Eton 
School Lists; Foster’s Alumai Oxon. 1716-1886; 
Boa^e’s Collect, poroubiensm, c. 829 ; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibliotheca Corn. p. 686 ; Gent. Mag. 

1866, ii, 248; .Tonmal of Sacred Literature, 

1867, iv. 243-4.] E. 0. M. 

ROGERS, JOSIAS (176B--1796), captain 

in the navy, was born at Lymiugton, Hamp- 
shire, where bis father would seum to have 
had a large interest in the salterns. In Oc- 
tober 1771 he entered the navy on board 
the Arethusa with Captain (afterwards Sir) 
Andrew Snaps Hamond, whom he followed 
to the Roebuck in 1776. In March 1776 he 
was sent away in charge of a prize taken in 
Delaware Bay, and, being driven on shore in 
a gale, fell into the hands of the American 
enemy. He was carried, with much rough 
treatment, into the interior, and detained for 
upwards of a year, when he succeeded in 
making his escape, and, after many dangers 
and adventures, m getting on hoard his ship, 
which happened to be at the time lying in 
theDelaware. Forthenextfifteen or eighteen 
months he was very actively employed in 
the Roebuck’s boats or tenders, capturing or 
burning small vessels liu-king in the creeks 
along the North American coast, or landing 
on foraging expeditions. On 19 Oct. 1778 he 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
and after serving in several difierent ships, 
and distinguishing himself at the redaction 
of Charlestown in May 1780, he was, on 
2 Dec. 1780, promoted to the command of 
the General Monk, a prize fitted out ae a 
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sloop of ■war with, eighteen guns. After 
commanding her for sixteen months, in which 
time he took or assisted in taking more than 
sixty of the enemy’s ships, on 7 Ajjril 1782 
the General Monk, while chasing six small 
privateers round Cape May, got on shore, 
and was captured after a stout defence, in 
which the lieutenant and master were killed 
and EogeiB himself severely wounded. He 
was shortly afterwards exchanged, and ar- 
rived ill England in Sratember, still suffer- 
ing from his wound. Trom 1783 to 1787 he 
commanded the Speedy in the North Sea, 
for the prevention of smuggling, and from 
her, on 1 Deo. 1787, he was advanced to post 
rank. 

In 1790 Rogers was flag captain to Sir 
John Jervis (afterwards Earl of St. Vincent) 
[q. V.] in the Prince. In 1703 he was ap- 
pointed to the Quebec frigate, and in her, 
after a few months in the North Sea and off 
Dunkirk, he joined the fleet which went out 
with Jervis to the West Indies. He served 
with distinction at the reduction of Mar- 
tinique and Guadeloupe in March and April 
1794, and was afterwards seat in command 
of a squadron of frigates to take Cayenne. 
One of the frigates, however, was lostj two 
others parted company, and the remainder 
of his force was unequal to the attenapt. 
Rogers then rejoined the admiral at a time 
when yellow fover was raging in the fleet, 
and the Quebec, having suffered severely, 
was sent to Halifax. By the beginning of 
the following year she was back in the West 
Indies and was under orders for home, when, 
at Grenada, where he was conducting the 
defence of the town against an Lusuircction 
of the slaves, he died of yellow fever on 
24 April 1796. He was married and left 
issue. A monument to his memory was 
erected hy Ms widow in Lymington parish 
church. 

[Fayfaooks, logs, &o., in the Fublis Becord 
Office. The Memoir by W. Gilpin (8ro, 1808) 
is an uudiscriminating enlogy by a personal 
friend, ignorant of naval affairs. J J. K. L. 

ROGERS, NATHANIEL (1698-1066), 
divine, second son of the puritan J ohn Rogers 
(1672 P-1636) [q. yj, hy his first wife, was 
bom at HaverMll, Essex, in 1698. He was 
educated at Dedham nammai school and 
Emmanuel College, Gamhi'idge, which he 
entered as a sizar on 9 May 1614, graduating 
B. A. in 1617 and M. A. 16^1, For two years 
he was domestic chaplain to some ^rson of 
rank, and then went as curate to Dr. J ohn 
Barkham at Booking, Essex. There Rogers, 
whose chief friends were Thomas Hooker 
[q.T.], the leotnier of Chelmsford, and othdr 
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Essex puritans, adopted decidedly puritan 
views. His rector finally dismissed him for 
performing the burial office over 'an eminent 
person’ without a surplice. Giles Firmin 
[q. V.], who calls Rogers ' a man so able and 
judicious in soul-work that I would Jiave 
trusted my own soul with him,’ describes his 
preaching in his ‘reverend old father’s’ pul- 
pit at Dedham against his father’s interpre- 
tation of faith, vrtile the latter, ‘who dearly 
loved him,’ stood hy. 

On leaving Booking he was for five years 
rector of Assington, Suffolk. On 1 June 
1636 he sailed with his wife and family for 
New England, where they arrived in No- 
vember. Rogers was ordained pastor of 
Ipswich, Massachusetts, on 20 Feb. 1638, 
when he succeeded Nathaniel Ward os co- 
pastor with John Norton (1606-1663) [q. v.] 
On 6 Sept, he took the oath of freedom at 
Ipswich, and was soon appointed a member 
of the synod, and one of a body deputed to 
reconcile a difference between the lejgalists 
and ontiuomians. He died at Ipswich on 
3 July 1666, aged 67. 

By hia wife Margaret (d. 23 J an. 1066), 
daughter of Robert Crane of Coggeshall, 
Essex, whom he married in 1626, Rogers had 
issue Mary,_ baptised at Coggeshall on 8 Fab. 
1628, married to WiUiam Hubbard [q. v.] ,* 
John (see below) ; and four sons (Nathanid, 
Samuel, Timothy, and Ezekiel) bom in Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts. The youngest was left 
heir hy his uncle Ezekiel Rogers [q. v.] 
Rogers’s descendants in America at the 
present time are more numerous than those 
of any other early emigrant family Among 
them was the genealogist, Colonel Joseph 
Lemuel Chester [q. v.] 

Rogers published nothing but a letter in 
Latin to the House of Commons, dated 
17 Dec. 1643, urging church reform; it was 
printed at Oxford in 1644. It contained a 
tew lines of censure on the aspersions of the 
king in a number of ‘ Mercurius Britannicus,’ 
to which that newspaper replied abusively on 
12 Aug. 1044. He also left in manuscript a 
treatise in Latin in favour of congregational 
church government, a portion of wMch is 
printed by Mather in the ‘ Magnalla.’ 

John’ Boqubs (1630-1684), the eldest son, 
baptised at CoggeshoU, Essex, on 23 Jan. 
1630, emigrated with Ms father to New Eng- 
land in 1636. He graduated at Harvom 
University in 1649 in theology and medicine, 
and commenced to practise the latter at Ips- 
wich, But he afterwards became assistant 
to his father in the church of the same place, 
and abandoned medicine. He was chosen 
president of Harvard in April 1682, to suc- 
ceed Urian Oakes [q. v.], was inaugurated iq, 
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1H<?3 but died on 2 July lGci4. aged 58, and , no-n- n minister in Essex, and a man of good 
Tras succeeded by Increase Jdatber [q. -v'.] note ’ (Works, Oxford, 1860, vu. 242). On 
By bis -wife Elizabeth, daughter of General,! May 1C38 Bogers was presented by the 
Denison,heleftanujnerousfamily in America, I tog to a stnllm Ely Cathedral. He e.x- 
three sons boingministers, the roungest, John changed the living of Great Tey with ihomas 
Eogersoflpswioh,himself leaving threesoiis, I yhes for that orSt. Botolph s, Bishopsgnte, 
all ministers. I Upon W ykes’s death llogers pi-o- 

eented his eldest son, Jiehomiah, to the Tey 
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Ev!mgd.'5;«ncoufoim.rn^^^^^ ; Mathers Bogers was as uncompromising a royalist 

MagnalU, ed. 1853, i. 414-23 ; Neal's Hist, of as a Iriend of Laud's was likely to be. About 
Furitans, ii. 252 ; MoClintock and Strong’s 1043 he was sequestered of both rectory and 
Encycl. of Bibl. and Ecoles. Lit. is. 64 ; Felt’s prebend. The vestry of St. Botolph’s on 
Hi't. oflpanieh, Mass p. 210; Beauraont’sHi't. og Fub. 16.53 petitioned tho Protector for 
of Cogge'^all, p. 217 ; Bala’s Annal, of Cogges- liljerty to the inhabitants to choose a mini- 
hall, p. 1 . 55 ; Essex jirchaiol. Tr.in-. iv. 193 ; jjj piajg of Hogers, but none appears to 
MeremiK Biitanajens, August 1644 H in- ]j,yvo i,een appointed. Bogers had many 
throps Hist, of New England, _18o3, 1 . 244 ; influential h'iends, and he obtained leave to 
GagesHist._ofHo*by,Mass.p lo:M.iss.^^^ preaching in Essex during the 

Collpctious, iv. 2, 3, v, 210, 274« n. 804 iiari. ^ ^ ij.-t i xi i xi ®£p * 

MS. 6071, if. 467. 482 . Hegisters of Emmanutl Commonwealth, mamly ttongh the efforts 
College, per the master. For the son see of Edward Hemes of Great Baddow, to 
McClintock; and Strong’s Encycl. of Bibl. and , -t^hom one of his works is dedicated. For 
Eccics. Lit. is. 63 ; Sprague’s Annals of Amer. aix years he was pastor to a congi-egation at 
Pulpit, i. 147; Sav.ige’s Geneal. Diet, of Fir-t St. Osyth, below Colchester, and next took 
Settlers, iii. 664, where the question of Eogers up his abode for three years at Little Braxted, 
ofI)edhnm’sdescentfruinJohnBugoi'stliem.irtj’r near Witham, where his friends Thomas 
is diseusied ; Harl. MS. 6071, f. 482; Allen’s Bohorts and his wife Dorothy provided him 
American Biogr. Diet.] C. F. S. | with ‘ light, lodging, and fyrmg.’ By them 

BOGEES, NEIIE.MIAH (1698-1660), he was appointed in 1657 or early in 1658 
divine, baptised at Stnitford on 20 Oct. 1598, to the living of Doddinghurst, near Breut- 
wos second son of Tincent Bogers, minister wood. Ho died there suddenly in May 16C0, 
of ,Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex, by his wife and was buried there. 

Dorcas Yoimg, whose second husband he was. J BogersmaTriedMargaret,BisterofWilliam 
Timothy Bogens (1689-1 0.30 .i‘J[q.r.] was his Oollingwood, canon of St. Paul’s after the 
elder brother. Vincent Bogers w'as probably Bestoration, and bad a daughter Mary, 
a grandson of John Bogers (1500.®-lo50) buried 1642, and at least three sons : Nehe- 



Merchant ’ _ 

and entered as a sizar at Emmanuel College, bridge, 1648, was vicar of Tey ICOl-lTOCX 
Cambridge, on 21 March 1G12, and graduated and of Chappel from 1074. A portrait of 
M.A. in 1618. He also became a fellow of Hehemiab Bogers, engraved by Berningroth 
Jesus College. lie was appointed assistant of Leipzig, with a German inscription, is 



parables, in a 

.... May 1620. Thrnimli the influence style leami d and full of quaint conceits. 
ofthewidowofSirCharlesClilborn, serieant- His expositions have become exceedinglv 

..Inn. 4.1..- nnnnin.nJ .. .L. mi. _ .1,1..- ./■ , • V1!_ -.1 P ' 



by Richard Hubert to the sinecure rectory i Vineyard in Pahestrina,’ London, 1623, 4to. 
of Great Tey, Essex, and he further received 3, ‘ The Trve Convert, containing three 


from the king the lapsed rectory of Gatton ' Parables : the Lost Slieepe, the Lost Groat 
in Surrey, on advowson wMeh he presented , [which Watt misi-eads for lost goat], and 
05 a free gift in 1635 or early in 1636 to the ; the Lost Sonne,' London, 1632, 4to. 4. ‘The 
proident and fellows of St. John’s, College, ' Wild Vine, or an Exposition on Isaiah’s 
Oxford. The living was worth more than ^ Parabolicoll Song of the Beloved,’ London, 
1007. a year, and a letter from Archbishop | lC32,4to. 6. ‘A Visitation Sermon preached 
Laud says it was riven to the college out of atKelvedon,Scp. 3. 1631, 'London, 1682, 4to. 
friendship for himby ' Mr. Nehemiah Eogers, G. ‘The Penitent Citizen, or Mary Magdalen’s 
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Conversion,’ Loudon, 1640. 7. *Tho Good 
Samaritan,’ London, 1040. _8. ‘ The Fast 
Friend, or a Friend at Midnig^ht,’ London, 
1638, 4to. 9. ‘The Figgless Figgtree, or 
the lioome of a Barron and Unfruitful Pro- 
fession layd open,’ London, 1609, 4to. 

[Prefaoes and dedications to Bnger’s works ; 
Chester's John Eogers, 1861, pp. 252, 277 ; 
Walker's Sufferings, ii. 22, 342 ; Eennett's Ee- 
gister, pp. 618, 919 ; Notes and Queries, 4th ser. 
vii. 79, 179 ; Neweourt's Eeport. Eccles. i. 318, 
ii. 573, 673 ; McClintoek and Strong's Eneycl. of 
Eccles. Lit. ix. 64; Eanew's Catalogue, 1678; 
Lo ITeye’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, i. 360; Malcolm’s 
Londinium EeJivivum, i. 331 ; Bcntbam’s Ely 
Cathedral, p. 268 ; Willis’s Survey of Cathedrals, 
li. 3S6 ; Barling's Cyclopaedia Bilil. ii. 2SS1 ; 
Watt’s Bibl. Brit; Eegisters of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, per the master, of the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Eegistry, per J. W. Clark, esq., and of Dod- 
dinghurst, per the Eev. F. Stewart ; Eobinson’s 
Merchant Taylors' Eeg. pp. 45, 182.] 0. F. S. 

ROGERS, PHILIP nUTCim’'G.‘3 
(1780 P-1830), painter, was horn at Plymouth 
about 1786, and educated ntPlymouth gram- 
mar school under John Bidlake [q. vj Like 
his fellow-pupU, Benjamin Bohert Hnydon 

t q. V.], ho was encouraged in his taste for art 
y Bidlake, who took more interest in the 
artistic talent of his pupils than in their 
regular studies. Bidlake sent Rogers to study 
in London, and maintained him for several 
years at his own expense. Ho returned to 
Plymouth, and painted views of Mount Edg- 
cumbe and Plymouth Sound, choosing prin- 
cipally wide expanses of water under euiilight 
or golden haze, in imitation of Claude. Many 
of these are at Saltram, the seat of the Earl 
of Morley. A large qucture by him, ‘The 
Bombardment of Algiers,’ has been engraved, 
lie exhibited ninety-one pictures between 
1808 and 1851, chiefly at the Royal Academy 
and British Institution. He etched twelve 
plates for ‘Bartmoor,’ by Noel Thomas Car- 
rington, 1826. He was elected a member of 
the Artists’ Annuity Fund in 1829, at the 
age of forty-three. After residing abroad 
for some years, he died at Lichtcnthal, near 
Baden-Baden, on 26 June 1863. 


is said to have been a member of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduatedM. A. 
in 13o2 and B.D. in 1502. On 18 March 
1656-6 he was admitted B.A. at Oxford,, 
and in May 16G0 he proceeded M, A. Baring’ 
the reign of Queen Mary he is said to have 
been an exiloibr religion. Soon after Eliza- 
beth's accession, probably in 1569, he was 
madearchdeacon of St. Asaph, and on 11 Feb. 
1660-1 was presented to the rectory of Great 
Bunmow in Essex, which he resided in 
1504. He sat in the convocation of 1662- 
1563, when he subscribed the Thirty-nine 
Articles and_ the request for a modiflcation 
of certain rites and ceremonies. He also 
held the livings of Llanarmon in the diocese 
of St. Asaph and Little Canfield in Essex, 
which he resigned in 1565 and 1666; the 
rectory of ‘Pasthyn’ in the diocese of St. 
Asaph he retained till his death. In 156& 
he was collated to the prebend of Ealdland 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, resigning the arcb- 
daaconry of St. Asaph. On 19 Oct. 1667 
Archbishop Parker presented him to the 
rectory of Great Chart in Kent, and on 
12 May 1568 the queen nominated him, on 
Parker's recommendation, to be suffragan 
bUhop of Dover. In 1669 he was placed on 
a commission to visit the city and diocese of 
Canterbury, and he received Elizabeth when 
she visited Canterbury in 1578. In 1676 
Parker a])pointed him overseer of his wiU,. 
and left him one of his oplious. On 16 Sept. 
1684 ha was installed dean of Canterbury, 
and in 1595 he was collated to the master- 
ship of Eastgate hospital in Canterbury, and 
to the rectory of Madley in Kent. In De- 
cember he was commissioned to inquire into 
the number of recusants and sectaries in his 
diocese. He died on 19 May 1697, and was. 
buried in the dean’s chapel in Canterbury 
Cathedral. By his wife Ann (d. 1613) ho 
left several children, of whom Francis (d. 
1008) was rector of St. Margaret’s, Canter- 
hmyr. The suffragan bishopric of Dover lapsed 
at his death, and was not revived until the 
appointment of Edward Parry (1830-1890 / 
[q. v.] in 1870. 


[Gent. Mag. 1863, ii. 424 ; Beiigrave's Diet, 
of Artists; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, AthenEenm, 
30 July 1863.] 0. D. 

ROGERS, RICHARD (1632 P-1697), ! 
dean of Canterbury and suffragan bishop of 
Dover, son of Ralph Rogers (d, 1659) of| 
Sutton Valence in Kent, was horn in 1633 i 
or 1633. His sister Catherine married as her 
second husband 'Thomas Cranmer, only son 
of the archbishop, and his cousin. Sir Edward 
Rogers, comptroller of Queen Elizabeth’s 
household, is separately noticed. Richard 


[Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 33924, ff. 18, 21i 
(letters from Eogers) ; Todd’s Account of the 
Beans of Canterbury, 1793, pp. 60-66 ; Cooper’s 
Athence Cantahr, ii, 224; Boase’s Eeg. Univ. 
Ozon. i. 231 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714 ; 
Waters's Chesters of Ohicheley, ii. 305 ; Parker 
Correep.pp. 370,476; Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
1560-97 ; Willis’s Surrey of the Biocese of SK 
Asaph; Hasted's Kent, hi. 101, 538, 690, 630; 
Neweourt’s Eop. Eccl. ; Le Nave’s Fasti, ed. 
Hardy; Slrype'e Works, passim; Wood's Atbente 
Oxon. ii. 777 ; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 87.1 

AF.P. 
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BOGERS, RICnARD (1660P-1618), puri- 
tan diviue, bom in 1550 or 1551, was son or 
ip'andson of Richard Rogers, steward to the 
f arts of Warwick. He must be dRtinguisbed 
from Richard Rogers (1533P-1697J [q. v.], 
dean of Canterbury. lie matriculated as a 
sizar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, in ITo- 
vember 1505, and graduated B.A. 1670-1, 
JI.A. 1674. He was appointed lecturer at 
Wethersfield, Essex, about 1577. In 1683 
he, with twenty-aii others, petitioned the 
privy council iigainstWhitgift'a three articles, 
and against Bishop Aylmer's proceedings 
on them at his visitation (‘Second part 
of a Register,' manuscript at Dr. WMama’s 
Library, jp. 330; Bhook, Puritans, ii. 276; 
H-VTiDj ]sowonformityinEfse.v,'^.‘?&). "Whit- 
gift suspended all the petitioners. After a 
su'pensiou of eight months Rogers resumed 
his preaching, and was restored to his mini- 
stry through the intervention of Sir Robert 
"Wroth. Rogers espoused the pretbyterian 
movement under Cartwright, and signed the 
Book of Discipline (Nbal, Puritans, i. 387). 
lie is mentioned bv Bancroft as one of a 
olassis about the Braintree side, together 
with Culverwell, Gifford, and others (Ban- 
CEorr, Dangerous Positions, p. 84). In 1598 
and 1603 he was accordingly again in 
trouble ; on the former occasion before the 
ecclesiastical commission, and on the latter 
for revising the oath ex officio {Baker MSS, 
zi. 344; Bbook, Puritans, ii. 23S). He 
owed his restoration to tlie influence of 
"William, lord Knollys, and acknowledged 
hie protection in several passages of his 
diary (quoted in David, u.s.) Under the 
episcopate of Richard Yanghan[q,vA bishop 
ot London between 1604 and 1607, he en- 
joyed much Rberty; but under Vaughan's 
successor, Thomas Ravis [q. v^, he was again 
persecuted. Rogers died at "Wethersfield on 
21 April 1618, and was buried on the right 
side of the path in Wethersfield churchyard 
leading to the nave of the church (see his epi- 
taph in Congregational Mag. new ser. April 
1626). Rogers was the father of Daniel 
{1673-1662) and Ezekiel Rogers, both of 
whom aie separately noticed, and the imme- 
diate predecessor at Wethersfield of Stephen 
Marshall [q. v.] 

Rogers wrote : 1. ' Seaven treatises con- 
taining such directions as is gathered out oi 
the Holie Scriptures,’ 1603; 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, 1605, dedicated to Ring James ; 4th 
edit. 1627, 8vo, 2 parts; 6th edit. 1630, 4to. 
An abbreviated version, called' (Hie Practice 
of Christianity,' is dated 1618, and was often 
reissued. 2. ‘ A garden of spirituoll flowers, 
planted hg Rrichard] R[oger^, W[ill] ]P[ep- 
kina], Richard] Gjreenham], M. M., and 


Gfeorge] "Wfebbe], London, 1612 8vo, 1622 
Iffmo, 1632 l2mo, 1643 12mo (2 port^, 1087 
12mo(2pai+s). 3. ‘Certaine Sermons, directly 
tending to these three ends. Firs t, to bring any 
bad person (that hath not committed the same 
that is unpardonable) to true conversion; 
secondly, to establish and settle aU such os 
are converted in faith and repentance ; 
thirdly, to leade them forward (that are so 
settled) in the Cbiistian life . . . whereunto 
are annexed divers . . . sermons of Samuel 
W^right, B.D.,’ London, 1612, 8vo. 4. ‘A 
Commentary upon the whole book of Judges, 
preached first and delivered in sundrie lec- 
tnres,’ London, 1616, dedicated to Sir Edwaid 
Coke. 6. ‘Samuel’s encounter with Saul, 
1 Sam. chap. zv. . . . preached and penned by 
that worthy servant of God, Mr. Richard 
Rogers,’ London, 1620. 

[David’s Nonconfi>rmity in Essez, p. 108; 
Chester’s John Rogers, pp. 238, 243; Stale 
Papers, Dom. ; Granger’s Biogr. Hist. ; Firmin’i 
Rral ChrUtian, p.67, 1070 edih; llennett’s Chro- 
nicle, p. 593 ; Rogers's Works in the British Mu- 
seum.] W. A. S. 

ROGERS. ROBERT (1727-1800), oolonsl, 
was horn in 1727 at Dunbarton, New Hamp- 
shire, where his father, James Rogers, was 
one of the first settlers. He gained great 
celebrity as commander of ‘ Rogers’s rangers’ 
in the war with the French in North America, 
1766-60, and a precipice near Lake George 
is named ‘Rogers’s Slide,’ after his escape 
down the precipice from the Indians, Un 
ISMarch 1768, with one hundred and seventy 
men, he fought one hundred French and siz 
hundred Indians, and retreated after losing 
one hundred men and killing one hundred 
and fifty. In 1769 he was sent by Sir Jeffery 
Amherst from Crown Point to destroy 
the Indian village of St. Francis, near St. 
Lawrence River, and in 1760 he was ordered 
to take possession of Detroit and other western 
posts ceded bv the French after the fall of 
Quebec, a mission which he accomplished 
with success. He soon afterwards visited 
England, where he suffered from neglect and 
poverty; but in 1766 he found means to print 
his ‘Journals,’ which attracted George IH's 
favourable notice. In 1766 the king ap- 
pointed him governor of Mackinaw, MicM- 
gan. On an accusation of intriguing with 
the Spaniards, he was sent in bons to Mont- 
real and tried by court-martial. Flavin 
been acquitted, he in 1769 revisited England, 
where he was soon imprisoned for debt. 
Subsequently he became a colonel in the 
British army in America, and raised the 
‘queen’s rangers,’ His printed circular to 
recruits promised them ‘ their proportipn of 
all rebel lands.’ On 21 Oct. 1776 he escaped 
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being taken prisoner by Lord Stirling at 
Maniaroneck. Soon after he went to Eng- 
land, and in 1778 he was proscribed and 
banished by the provincial congress of New 
Hampshire. He died in London in 1800. 
Among his works are : ‘A Concise Account 
of North America,’ and ‘ Journals,’ giving a 
graphic account of his early adventures as a 
ranger, London, 1766, Svo, and edited by 
Franklin B. Hough, Albany, 1883. (The 
‘Journals’ are also condensed in Stark’s 
‘ Beminiscences of the French War,’ 1881, 
and in the ‘ Memoir of John Stark,’ 1860). 
‘ Ponteach, or the Savages of America : a 
Tragedy,’ by Rogers in verse, appeared in 
1766, Svo ; only two copies are known to 
exist, one in the possession of Mr. Francis 
Parkman, and the other in the British Mu- 
seum Library. Hogers’s ‘ Diary of the Siege 
of Detroit ’ was first edited by F. B. Hough 
at Albany in 1860. 

[Sabina’s Amer. LoyaRats; Byerson’a Amer. 
liOyaliats ; Appleton’s Cycl. vol. v. ; Brit. Mos. 
Gat. ; Parkman's Works, passim ; Duyckinck's 
Cycl. vol. i, ; Allibone’s Diet, vol. ii.] B. H. S. 

ROGERS, SAMUEL (1763-1863), poet, 
was born at Stoke Newington on SO Jul^ 
1763. The family is said to have been ori- 
ginally Welsh, with a dash of French blood 
through the marriage of the poet’s great- 
grandfather, the first ancestor ot whom there 
is any record, with a lady ftom Nantes. The 
poet’s father, Thomas Rogers, was son of a 
glass manufacturer atStourbridge,WoTcester- 
shire, and through his mother was related to 
Richard Payne Knight [q. v.J j he went in 
youth to London to take part in the manage- 
ment of a warehouse in which his father was 
a partner with Daniel Radford of Stoke 
Newington. In 1760 Thomas married Daniel 
Radford’s daughter Mary, and was taken into 
partnership in the following year. Daniel 
Radford, who desoended through his mother 
from Philip Henry, was treasurer of the pres- 
byterian congregation at Stoke Newington, 
and on intimate friend of Dr. Price and other 
notable persons connected with it. His son- 
in-law, whose family connections hod been 
tory and high churon, embraced liberal and 
nonccmfoimis'' principles, and the children 
were brought ap as dissenters. 

Samuel Rogers received his education at 
private schools in Hackney and Stoke New- 
ington, at the former of which he contracted 
a lifelong friendship with William Malthy 
[g. V.] His Newington master, Mr. Burgh, 
afterwards gave him private lessons in Isling- 
ton, and exercised a highly beneficial influ- 
ence upon him. He lost his mother in 1776. 
EUs own choice of a vocation had been the 


Presbyterian ministry, but his father, who 
had in the meantime become a banker in 
Ckirnhill, in partnership with a gentleman of 
the name of Welch, wished him to enter the 
bank, and he complied. His inteUectual 
tastes found on outlet in a determination to 
acqufrefame as an author. During long holi- 
days at the seaside, necessitated by indif- 
ferent health, he read widely and fimi- 
liariscd himself with Johnson, Goldsmith, 
and Gray, who remained his models through- 
out his life. He went, with his friend Moltby, 
toprofier his personal homage to Dr. Johnson, 
but the youths’ courage failed, and they re- 
treated without venturing to lift the knocker. 
In 1781 he contributed several short essays 
to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and the fol- 
lowing year wrote an unacted opera, ‘ The 
Vintage of Burgundy,’ of which some frag- 
ments remain. In 1780 he published, ouony- 
■mously, ‘ An Ode to Superstition, with some 
other Poems.’ An elder brother, Thomas, died 
in 1788, and his share in the bank’s manage- 
ment and profits became considerable. In 
1780 he visited Scotland, where he received 
especial kindness from Dr. Robertson, the 
historian, and made the acquaintance of 
almost eveiy Scottish man of letters, but 
heard nothing of Robert Burns. In 1791 
he visited France, and in 1793 published, 
again anonymously, the poem with which 
his name as a poet is, on the whole, most 
intimately associated, ' The Pleasures of 
Memory.’ The child of ‘The Pleasures of 
Im^ination’ and the parenlof 'ThePleasures 
of Hope,’ it entirely hit the taste of the day. 
By 1806 it had gone through fifteen editions, 
two-thirds of them niuahuring from one to 
two thousand copies each. 

Rogers’s father died in June 1793. His 
eldest brother, Daniel, had ofiended his father 
by marmng his cousia ; the family shore in 
the hank was bequeathed to Samuel, and he 
found himself possessed of five thousand a 
year. Without immediately giving up the 
family house on Newington Gfreeu, he took 
chambers in Paper Buildings, and laid himself 
out for society. He bad ^eady many lite- 
rary acquaintances ; and now constrained by 
hereditary connections and his own weR-con- 
sidered opinions to chose his friends mainly 
from the opposition, he became intimate 
with Fox, Sheridan, and Horne Tooke. 
Another friend who had more influence upon 
him than any of the rest was Richard Sharp 
Hi.v.], generolly known as ‘Conversation 
Sharp,’ one of the best literary judges of his 
time. In 1796R(^rs wrote an epuogue for 
Mrs. Siddons, asuflicientproof of the poaitioa 
which he had gained as a poet, a position 
which was even raised by the ‘ Epistle to a 
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Friund,’ published in 1798. In 1802 he took 
ttdvantam of the peace of Amiens to pay a 
vkit to Paris, -wWoh exercised an important 
influence upon a taste which had been, 
slowly growing up in him — that for art. 
With this he had been inoculated about 
1795 by his brother-in-law, Sutton Sharpe, 
the friend of many painters; and he had 
already, in 1800, been concerned with 
others in bringing over the Orleans gallery 
to England. " By 1802 the yietories ot 
Bonaparte had filled the LourTC with the 
artistic spoils of Italy, and Eogers’s pro- 
longed studies mode him one of the first of 
connoisseurs. lie proved his taste in the 
following year by building for himself a 
house in 8t. James’s Street, Westminster, 
overlooking the Green Park. Flaxman and 
iStotbord took a share in the decoration, but 
all details were superintended by llogers, 
who proceeded to adorn his mansion, modest? 
enough in point of sire, with pictures, en- 
gravings, antiquities, and hooks, collected 
with admirable judgment. His younger 
brother, Henry, now relieved him almost 
entirely of business cares, and he henceforth 
lived wholly for lettei?, art, and society. Ex- 
cept for the absence of domestic joys, which 
he afterwards lamented, his position was en- 
viable. He had won, in the general opinion, 
a high place among the poets of his age, not 
indeed without labour, for no man toiled 
harder to produce less, but with more limited 
productiveness than any poet of note, ex- 
cept the equally fastidious Gray and Camp- 
h^. He might have found it diilicult to 
maintain this position but for the social 
prestige which came to him at a critical 
time through his new house and his re- 
fined hospitality. ‘Eogers's first advances 
to the best society,’ says Hr. Hayward, ‘ were 
made rather in tlui character of a liberal 
host than of a popular poet.’ Gradually 
he came to be regarded as a potentate iu 
the republic of letters. Except when violent 
political antipathies intervened, every one 
sought his acquaintance ; and the more age 
impaired his originally limited productive 
faculty, the more homage ha received as the 
Z!7estor of living poets. Apart from the ex- 
quisite taste, artistic and social, which dis- 
tmgnished both his house and the company 
he gathered around him, his influence rested 
mainly upon two characteristics, which at 
first sight seemed hnvdly compotible — the 
hitterness of his tongue and the kindness of 
his heart. Everybody dreaded his mordant 
sarcasin ; but everybody thought first of him 
when either pecuniary or personal aid was to 
be invoked. When some one complained to 
CampbellofEogers’sspitefultongue, ‘Borrow 


five hundred pounds of him,’ was the reply, 
* and he will never say a word against you 
until you want to repay him.’ Campbell did 
not speak without warrant; liis expencsca 
of Rogers was equally honourable to both 
poets. 

The history of Rogers's life henceforth, 
apart from liis travels and the gradual 
growth of his art collections, is mainly that 
of his publications and of his beneficent in- 
terpositions in the alfairs of clients and 
friends. The latter are more numerous than 
his verses, lie soothed the last iUuess of 
Pox ; he was the good angel of the dying 
Bheridan ; he reconciled Moore with Jefirey, 
and negotiated his admission as a contributor 
to the ‘ Edinbm-gh Review ; ’ under his roof 
the quarrel between Byron and Moore was 
made up; he procured Wordsworth his dis- 
tributorsliip of stamps by a seasonable hint 
to Lord Lonsdale ; he obtained a pension for 
Cary (the translator of Dante, who had re- 
nounced his acquaintance), and regulated as 
far as possible the literary allairs of that 
impracticable genius, Ugo Poscolo. In com- 
parison with these good deeds the acerbity 
of his sarcasms appears of little account. 
Sometimes these were prompted by just re- 
seutment, and in other cases it is usually 
evident that the incentive to their utterance 
was not malice, but inability to suppress a 
clever thing. It would no doubt Lave been 
an ornament to Rogers’s character if bo bad 
possessed in any corresponding measure the 
power of saying amiable and gracious things, 
and his habitually cenaorious attitude fully 
justified the remark of Moore, a sincere friend, 
not imconscious of his obligations : ‘ I always 
feel that the fear of losing his good opinion 
almost embitters the possession of it.’ Ilow 
generous Rogers could he in his estimate of 
the productions of others appears from his 
declaration to Crabb Robinson, that every 
line of Wordsworth’s volume of 1842, not 
in general very enthusiastically admired, was 
‘pure gold.’ lie could be equally kind to 
TOimg authors coming into notice, such as 
Henry Taylor. So unjust was Lady Duf- 
ferin’s remark that he gave what he did not 
value — money — but withheld what he did 
value — praise. Rogers’s poems met with, re- 
spectful treatment from his contemporaries, 
Byron, in particular, claiming him, with 
several other much stronger poets, as a 
champion of sound taste against the Lake 
school, now a conspicuous example of a ver- 
dict reversed. 

liis first production of importance after 
settling in Westminster was his fragmentary 
epic on ‘Columbus’ (1810, hut privotely 
printed two years earlier). The subject was 
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too iirduoiis for Uim, and the poem was 
placed by himself at the bottom of his com- 
positions. It shows, however, that ha was 
not unaffected by the spirit of his age, for 
the versification is much freer than in ‘ The 
Pleasures of Memory.’ It was severely cas- 
tigated by 'William Ward, third viscount 
Dudley, in the ‘ Quarterly,’ and Kogers re- 
torted by the classical epigram : 

Ward has no heart, they say ; hut I deny it. 

He has a heart — he gets his speeches by it. 

‘ Jacqueline ’ appeared in 1814 in the same 
volume as Byron’s ‘Lara,’ a questionable 
companion, the wits declared, for a damsel 
careful of her character. The poem is of 
little importance except as proving that 
Rogers could, when he chose, write in the 
style of Scott and Byron. Successful, too, 
was ‘fl’uman Life’ (1819), which Rogers 
justly preferred to any of his writings. A. 
visit to Italy in 1815 had suggested to him 
&eidea of a poem descriptive of that country, 
which Byron had not then handled in the 
fourth canto of ‘ Childe Uarold.’ The poems 
have nothing in common but their theme : 
yet it may have been awe of his mighty rival 
that made Rogers, always cautious and fasti- 
dious, so nervous respecting the publication 
of his ‘ Italy.’ It appeared anonymously in 
1S3S ; the secret was kept even from the 
publisher, and the author toolc care to be out 
of the country. No such mystery, however, 
attended the publication of the second part 
in 1828. The book did not take. Rogers 
destroyed the unsold copies, revised it care- 
fully, engaged Turner and Stothard to illus- 
trate it, and republished it in a handsome 
edition in 1830, The success of this edition, 
as well as of a similar issue of his other 
poems in 1884, was unequivocal, and he soon 
recovered the 7,000f. he had expended upon 
them. The tardy success of the volume 
occasioned, among many other epigrams. 
Lady Blessington’s mot, that ‘ it would have 
been dished were it not for the plates.’ All 
his works, e.xce]it '.Tacqualine,’ were pub- 
lished at his own expense. 

An interesting incident in Rogers’s life 
was his visit lo Italy in 1822, when he spent 
some time with Byron and Shelley at Pisa. 
Shelley he respected; Byron fell in his 
esteem, and woiild have declined still more 
if he had then known that Byron had already 
in 1818 penned a bitter lampoon won him. 
Byron boasted that he induced Rogers in 
1822 to sit upon a cushion under which the 
paper containing the malignant lines had 
been thrust. They partly related to Rogers's 
cadaverous appearance, the ordinary theme 
of jest among his detractors, but greatly ex- 


aggerated. ‘ He looked,’ says the ‘ Quoi'terly ’ 
reviewer, ‘ like what he was, a benevolent 
I man find a thorough gentleman.’ 

I In 1844 the placid course of Rogers’s 
I e.xistence was perturbed by a startling blow, 
' a robbery at his bank. Forty thousand pounds 
in notes and a thousand pounds in gold 
were abstracted on a Sunday from a safe 
which had been opened with one of its own 
keys. The promptitude of the measures 
taken prevented the cashing* of the stolen 
notes, the bank of England repaid their value 
under a guarantee of indemnity, and after 
two years the notes themselves were re- 
covered by a payment of 2,600f. Rogers 
manifested admirable fortitude throughout 
this trying business. ‘ I should be ashamed 
of myself,’ he said, ‘ if I were unable to bear 
a shock like this at my age.’ He was also 
consoled by universal testimonies of sym- 
pathy : ' It is the only part of your fortmie,’ 
wrote Edward Everett, ‘ which has gone for 
any other objects than those of benevolence, 
hospitality, and taste.’ In 1850 he had 
another proof of the general respect in the 
offer of the laureateship on the death of 
"Wordsworth, which was declined. Shortly 
afterwards he met with a severe accident bv 
breaking hie leg. From that time his health 
and faculties waned, but, cheered by the 
devotion of a niece and the constant atten- 
tions of friends, ho wore on until 18 Deo. 
18.5p, when he tranquilly expired. He was 
buried in Hornsey churchyard, with his 
brother Henry and his sister Sarah, the latter 
of whom, his special friend and confidant, 
he survived only a year. Ilis art collections 
and library, when sold at Christie’s after his 
death, produced 60,000f. (see ‘Sale Cata- 
logue' and ‘Catalogue of Purchasers’ by 
M. H. Bloxam, in the British Museum). 

Bagel'S 'was not a man of exceptional 
mental powers or moral force, but such of 
his characteristics as exceeded the average 
standard were precisely those which contri- 
bute most to the embellishment of human 
life. They were taste, benevolence, and wit. 
His perception and enjoyment of natural and 
moral beauty were vei'y keen. In other re- 
spects he was the exemplary citizen, neither 
heroic nor enthusiastic, nor exempt from 
frailties, hut filling his place in the commu- 
nity as became his fortune and position. 

Rogers's title to a place among the repre- 
sentatives of the most brilliant age— the 
drama apart — of English poetry cannot now 
he challenged, but his rank is lower than 
that of any of his contemporaries, and his 
position is due in great measure to two for- 
tunate accidents : the establishment of his 
reputatjon before the advent, or at least 
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/lie recognilioiii of more potent ^ spirits, 
and the intimate association of his name 
■with that of greater men. He has, how- 
ever, one peculiar distinction, that of ex- 
emplifying beyond almost any other poet 
rvhat a moderate poetical endowment can 
efl'ect ■when prompted by ardent ambition 
and guided by refined taste. Among the 
countless examples of splendid gifts marred 
or wasted, it is pleasing to find one of medio- 
crity elevated to something like distinction 
by tostidious care and severe toil. It must 
also be allowed that his inspiration ■was 
genuine as far as it went, and that it ema- 
nated from a store of sweetness and tender- 
ness actually existing in the poet’s nature. 
TJiis is proved by the great superiority of 
‘ Human Life ’ to ‘ The Pleasures of Me- 
mory.’ The latter, composed at a period of 
life "when the author had really little to 
remember, necessarily, in spite of occasional 
beauties, appears thin and conventional. The 
former, written after half a century’s ex- 
erience of life, is instinct with the 'wia- 
om oi one who has learned and reflected, 
and the pathos of one who has felt and 
suffered. 

Rogeri's own portrait, after a drawing by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, is prefixed to several 
e^tlons of his works. It exhibits no trace 
of the ‘ wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker.’ 
There was also an oil-painting by Lawrence 
of the poet and one by Hoppner (eet. 46). 
The bust by Dantan suggests a likeness to 
the senile visage of Voltaire. The sketch 
by Maclise, though described by Goethe as 
a ‘ ghastly caricature,’ ivaa regarded by many 
of the poet's friends as a faithful likeness. 

[Rogers pervades the literary atmosphere ot 
the Sxet half of the nineteenth century; its 
memoirs, jonmals, and correspondence teem with 
allusions to him. Moore's Piaiy is probably the 
most important source of this nature, but there 
is hardly any book of the class relating to this 
period from ubich some information cannot be 
gained. The most important part of it, how 
ever, is gathered up in 'the Early Life of Samuel 
Rogers (1887) and Rogers and his Contempo- 
raries (1889), both byP. W. Clayden, tno ex- 
cellent 1701114. See also Mr. Clayden’s Memoir 
of Samuel Shirpe, Rogers’s nephew. A very 
satufictory abridged memoir by this nephew 
is prefixed to the edition of Rogers's Poems pub- 
li'Cedin 1860. His recollections of the conver- 
sation of others, published after his death by 
another nephew, 'william Sharpe, in 1858, supply 
reminiseences of Fox, Burke, Person, Qrattau, 
Talleyrand, Scott, Erskine, Grenville, and 'Wel- 
lington. Rogers’s table-talk, edited by Alex- 
ander Dyce in 1860, though not directly con- 
cenied with himself, preserves much of Burke's, I 
Fox’s, and Horne Tooke’s conversation. Of the ' 


I numerous notices in periodicals, the more im- 
portant are that by Abraham Hayward in the 
Edinburgh Review for July 1866, and that by 
Lady Eastlake in the Quarterly for October 
1898. The most elaborate criticism upon him 
as a poet is perhaps that in the Rational Re- 
view by William Caldwell Boscoe, reprinted in 
his essays, acute hut somewhat too depreciatory. 
See also Saintsbury’s History of the English 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century, and The 
Maclise Portrait Gallery, ed. Hates, pp. 13 sq,] 

R, G. 

ROGERS, THOMAS (d. 1616), protes- 
tant divine, was a student of Christ CJhurch, 
Oxford, in 1671, and graduated B.A. 7 July 
1673, andM.A. 6 July 1676 (Olvkk, O. i^^ord 
Jieff.) He was subsequently (11 Dec. 1681) 
rector of Homingsheath or Ilorringer, Suf- 
folk. Browne’s statement(C'o»yr(’^(i!Oo?i«fis))i 
in Surrey, p. 60) that he suffered suspension 
along with Dr. Bound in 1683 seems to be 
due to a confusion with Richard Rogers 
(1560-1618 P) [q. V.] Rogers was the great 
opponent of Bound in the Sabbatarian con- 
troversy (Cox, Literature of the Safibath 
Question, i. 146, 149, 212 ; !Fttli.ek, Church 
Sietory, v. 81, 216; S'iRTPn, Qrindal, p. 468), 
His numerous religious publications were 
held in high esteem among adherents of his 
own views in his own and later times. 
Rogers became chaplain to Bancroft, and 
aided him in his literary work. He died 
at Homingsheath in 1616, lie was buried 
in the chancel of his church there, 22 Feb. 
1616-6. 

Rogers’s chief works were two volumes on 
the English creed, respectively entitled 
‘ The English Creed, wheimn ie contained in 
Tables an Exposition on the Articles which 
every Man is to Subscribe unto,’ London, 
1579 and 1686, and ‘The English Creede, 
consenting with the True, Auncieiit, Catho- 
liquB and Apostoliqne Church,’ London, pt, i, 
loS-"', fol., pt. ii. 1687, fol., and 1007, 4to. 
This latter subsequently appeared in another 
form as an exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, entitled ‘The Faith, Doctrine, and 
Religion professed and protected in the Realm 
of England and Dominions of the same, ex- 
pressed in Thirty-nine Articles,’ Cambridge, 
1607 4to ; London, 1821 4to, 1 629 4lo, 1638 
4to, 1668 4to, 1061 4lo ; Cambridge, 1 691 4to ; 
abatraots are doted 1668 4to, 1776 Svo* 
TMs hook, which was praised by Toplady, 
Bickeisteth, and other evangelical divines, 
was reprinted in 1864 by the Porker Society 
(cf. IVoOD, Athena 0.ron. ii. 163). Almost 
equaUy popular were Rogers’s tronslation of 
‘The Imitation of Christ' (London, 1680, 
12mo; often reprinted till 1630) and his 
' Of the Ende of this World and the Second 
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Coming of Christ,’ &c. [translated from the 
Latin of S. a Gieveren [Jjondon, 1677], 4to, 
1378 4to, 1689 4to. 

Other original publications by him were : 

I. 'A Philosophical Disoourae, entituled the 

Anatomic of the Minde,’ black letter, Lon- 
don, 1670, 8vo. 2. ‘ General Session, con- 
taining an Apology of the Comfortable Doc- 
trine concerning the End of the World and 
the Second Coming of Christ,’ London, 
1381, 4to, 8. ‘ A Golden Obaine taken oat 
of the Eich Treasure House, the Psalms of 
King David . . 1687, 8vo, with ‘The 

Pearls of King Solomon gathered into 
Common Places — taken from the Proverbs 
of the said King.’ 4. ‘ Historical Dialogue 
touching Antichrist and Popery,’ London, 
1689, 8vo. 6. ‘A Sermon upon the 6, 7 and 
8 Verses of the 12 Chapter of St. Pauls 
Epistle unto the Homanes [in answer to a 
sermon by T. Cartwright on the same Text],’ 
London, 13 April 1590, 4to, 6. ‘ Miles Ohris- 
tianus, or a Just Apologie of all necessarie 
t . . writers, specialiie of them which 
. . . in a . . . DelTamatorie Epistle [by 

M. Mosa^ are unjustly depraved,’ 1590, 4to. 
7. ‘ Two Dialogues or Conferences (about an 
old question lately renued . , .) concerning 
kneeling in the very act of receiving the 
Sacramental bread and wine in the Supper 
of the Lord,’ London, 1008, 4to. 

Eogers’s numerous translations included 
‘A General Discourse against the damnable 
Sect of Usurers, &c. [from the Latin of 
CfBsar Philippusy 1678, 4to', ‘The Enemie 
of Securitie . . , [from the Latin of J. Ilaber- 
mann],’ 1680 12mo, 1691 12ino; ‘The 
Paith of the Church Militant . , . described 
in this Exposition of the 84 Psalme by . . . 

N. Hemmingius . . .’ 1681, Sro; ‘St. Augus- 
tine’s Praiers,’ London, 1681, with ‘St. 
Augustine’s Manual;’ ‘A nretious Book 
of Heavenlia Meditations hy St. Augustine,’ 
London, 1600 12mo, 1612 12mo, 1616 
12mo, 1629 12mo, dedicated to Thornes 
Wilson, D.O.L. ; ‘ Of the Foolishness of 
Men in putting off the Amendement of their 
Lives from Daie to Daie [from the Latin of 

J. Eivius] ’ (1682 P), 8vo ; ‘ A Metliode unto 
Mortification : called heretofore the Con- 
tempt of the World and the vanitie thereof. 
Written at the first in the Spanish [by D, 
de Estella], afterwards translated into the 
Italian, English, and Latiue Tongues,’ Lon- 
don, 1608, 12mo ; ‘ Soliloqnium Animte . . . 
[by Thomas h Kempis],’ 1616 12mo, 1628 
l2mo, 1640 12mo. 

Hazlitt also identifies him with the Tho- 
mas Eogers, anther of ‘ Celestiall Elegies of 
the Goddesses and the Muses, deploring the 
death of Frances, Oountesse of Hertford,’ 


London, 1598 ; reprinted in the Eoxburgha 
Club's ‘ Lamport G-arland,’ 1887. InHarleian 
MS. 3365 is ‘The Ambassador’s Idea,’ a 
work finished by T. Fogers on 18 July 1638, 
and dedicated to Jerome, earl of Portland. 
It does not appear to have been printed. 

[AutheiitisB as in text; Hazlitt’s Handbook 
and CoUeotions, passim.] W. A. 3. 

EOGEES, THOMAS (1660-1694), di- 
vine, son of John and grandson of Tnomas 
Eogers, successively rectors of Bisbop’s 
H^pton (now Hampton Lucy), W’arwiok- 
shire, was bom at Bishop’s Hampton on 
27 Bee. 1660, and educated at the free school 
there. He entered Trinity College, Oxford, 
matriculating, on 16 March 167o-6, under 
the tutorship of John 'Willis. He shortly 
afterwards transferred himself to Hart Hall, 
and graduated thence on 23 Oct. 1679, and 
M. A. on 5 J Illy 1682 (Fostee, Alumni Ornti. f 
Wood, Fasti, ii. 383; Atkenes 0.von, iv. 400). 
He took holy orders, and on Low Sunday 
1688 performed in St. Mary’s Church the 
part of repetitioner of the four Easter ser- 
mons; he was inducted in April 1690 to 
the small rectory of Slapton, nearTowcester 
in Northamptonshire. He died of small-pox 
in the house of Mr. Wright, a schoolmaster, 
in Bunhill Fields, on 8 Jime 1694. He was 
buried in the church of St. Mary Overy, 
Southwark (Wood ; Oolviib, Wavwiokshire 
Worthies). 

Eogers wrote: 1. 'Lux Occidentalis, or 
Providbijoe displayed in the Coronation of 
King William and Queen Mary and their 
happy Accession to the Crown of England, 
and other remarks,’ London, 1689,4to(poem 
of twen^-eight pages under the running 
title of ‘ The Phoenix and Peacock ’). 2. ‘ The 
Loyal and Impartial Satyrist, containing 
eight miscellany poems, viz. (1) “ The 
Ghost of an English Jesuit,” &e. ; (2) ‘ Look- 
ing on Father Peter’s Picture ; ” (8) “ Eoce- 
bolius Britannicus, or a Memento to the 
Jacobites of the higher order,”’ London, 
1093, 4to. 3. ‘A Poesy for Lovers, or the 
Terrestrial Venus unmask’d, in four poems, 
viz. (1) “ The Tempest, or Enchanting 
Lady;” (2) “ The Luucious Penance, or the 
Fasting Lady,”’ &o., London, 1698, 4to. 
4. ‘'Phe Conspiracy of Guta and&’oins, or an 
Answer to the Twin Shams,’ &c,, London, 
1893. 6. ‘A True Protestant Bridle, or 
some Cursory Eemarks upon a Sermon 
preached [by William Stephens, rector of 
Sutton in Surrey] before the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London on 30 January 
1698, in a Letter to Sir F. D.,’ London, 1694. 
8. ‘The Commonwealths Man unmasqu’d, 
or ajust Eebuke to the Author of the “ Ac- 
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count of Denmark,” in two parts,’ London, 
1694, Svo ; a wearisome and bigoted tirade 
against the advanced whig principles em- 
bodied in the book of Robert Molesworth, 
tirst viscount ilolesworth [q.v-l There is a 
prefatory epistle addressed to William IIL 

[Wood’s Athen® Oion. ed. Bliss, iv. 401, 
giving a list of minor pieces by Eogcrs which 
appear to be no longer extant ; Colvile'a War- 
wickshireWorthies ; Bodleian Libr. Cat.j Rogers’s 
Works in Brit. Mua. s.v. Rogers, Thomas and 
H. T.] W, A. S. 

EOGEBS, THOJIAS (1700-1832), divine, 
bom at Swillington, near Leeds, on 19 Feb. 
1760, was youngest son of John Rogers, vicar 
of Sberbum, Yorkshire, who is said to have 
been a lineal descendant of John Rogers 
[q. V.], the martyr. On leaving Leeds 
grammar school he entered l^Iagdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1779, graduated B.A._in 
1783, and was ordained deacon on Trinity 
Sunday in that year. After boin^ succes- 
sively curate of Norton-oum-Galbyin Leices- 
tershire, Rarenstone in Derbyshire, and at 
St. Mary's, Leicester, under Thomas Robin- 
son (1749-1813) [q.v.], he was appointed 
headmaster of the Wakefield grammar school 
•on 6 Feh. 1795. In December of the same 
year he was allowed to hold with this office 
the afternoon lectureship of St. John’s, Wake- 
field. Rogers conducted some confirmation 
classes in 1601 in Wolcefield parish church 
with such success that a weekly lectureship 
was founded in order to enable him perma- 
nently to continue his instruction. His 
■Sunday-evening lectures were thronged, and 
raised the tone of the neighbourhood, where 
religious feeling had long been stagnant. lu 
1814 he resigned the mastership of the 
grammar school, and in 1817 became chap- 
lain of the West Riding house of correction 
in Wokefield. He eflected many reforms in 
the prison. He died on 13 Feb. 1832, aged 
71, and was buried in tbe south aisle of the 
parish church. His wife Elizabeth, daughter 
of Robert Long of Horton, whom he married 
in 1785, died in 1808, leaving six children. 

Besides ‘Lectures on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England ’ (London, 1804, 3 vols. 
Svo ; 3rd edit. 1810), he composed a maunal 
of ' FamRy Prayers,’ 1832, ' 

piemoir by his son, the Rev. Charles Rogers, 
1832; Peacock’s Hist, of the Wakefield Gram- 
mar School, 1892, pp. 143-8 ; Walker’s Cathe- 1 
dral Church of Wakefield, 1888, pp. 187-0, 223.] I 

J. H. L. 

EOGE^, TIMOTHY (loSO-lfioO ?), ' 
■puritan divine, eldest son of Vincent Rogers, 
rector of Stratford-le-Bow, Middlesex, was 
horn at Stratford, and baptised there on 


SO .March 1689. Ilia father is supposed to 
have been agrandson of JohnRogera(1600?- 
1656) [q.v.J Hehemiah Rogers [q. v.j^was 
his younger brother. From the title-page of 
Timothy's ‘Roman-Oatharist,’ it appears that 
he was preacher at Steeple, Esse.x, in 1021, hut 
he does not seem to have held the vicarage, 
lnl623he becameperpetual curate ofPoutes- 
bright or Chapel, Essex, and held this living 
tiU 1G.50. On 19 Aug. 1 036 he was appointed 
I to the vicarage of All Saints’, Sudbury, Suf- 
folk. Hotv long ha held this preferment is 
not certain. In 1048 he ■was a member of 
^ the twelfth or Lexden classis in the preshy- 
terian organisation for Essex, and in the 
'same year he signed the ‘Testimony’ of 
' Essex ministers as ‘ pastor of Chappel.’ He 
! probably died in 1050. His son Samuel ■was 
i admitted vicar of Great Tey, Essex, on 
I 27 Jan. 1037-8, on the presentation of his 
uncle Nehemiah. 

Rogers published; 1. ‘The RighteonsMan's 
Evidence for Heaven,’ &c., 1619, Svo (Watt) ; 
Sth edit. 1629, 24mo; 12th edit. 1037, 12ino; 
also Glasgow, 1784, 12mo; and iii French, 
‘Li’Hfiritage du del,’ Amsterdam, 1703, Svo. 
2, * The Roman Catharist,’ &c. (1012), 4to. 
S. ‘ Good Hewes from Heaven,’ 1628, 24mo ; 
Srd edit. 1631, 12mo. 4. ‘ A Faithfull Friend 
true to the Soul . . . added, the Ohristian 
Jewell of Faith,’ 1668, 12mo. 

[Morant’s Essex, 1768, ii. 208; Chester's John 
Hogeie, 1861, pp. 253, 275 sg. ; David’s Evang, 
Nonconformity m Essex, 1868, pp. 294 sq.] 

A. G. 

ROGERS, TIMOTHY (10.38-1728), non- 
conformist minister, eon of John Rogers 
(1610-1680) [q. V.], was horn at Barnard 
Castle, Y’’orksfiire, on 24 May 1658, lie was 
educated at Glasgow University, where he 
matriculated in 1073, and afterwards studied 
under Edward Veal [q. v.] at Wapping. His 
entrance into the ministry was as evening 
lecturer at Croshy Square, Bishopsgate. 
Some time after lre2 he was prostrated by 
hereditary hypochondria, from which he re- 
covered in 1690, and then became assistant 
to John Shower [q. v,], minister of the pres- 
hyterian congregation in Jewin Street, I'e- 
moved in 1701 to the Old Jewry, His services 
were highly acceptable, but his hypochondria 
returned, and in 1707 he left the ministi’y, 
retiring to Wantage, Berkshire, where he 
died in Hovember 1 728 ; he was buried in the 
churchyard there on 29 Nov. Ilis portrait 
is in Dr. Williams's Library ; an eugra^ving 
from it by Ilopwood is in Wilson. John 
Rogers, his grandson, was minister at Poole, 
Dorset. 

He published, besides single sermons, in- 
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«Iudii)ff funeral sermons for Roljert Linager 
(1682), Anthony Dunswell (1692), Edmund 
Hill (1602), Edward Rede (1094), M. Hassel- 
hom (1696), and Elizabeth D unton (1697) : 
1. ‘Practical Discourses on Sickness and 
Recovery,’ &o., 1690, 8vo. 2. ‘ ADiseouree 
concerning . . . the Disease of Melancholy ; 
in three parts,’ &c., 1691, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1706, 
8vo i 3rd ed. 1808, 12iiio (with life by Walter 
Wilson). He prefaced the ‘Works’ of 
Thomas Gouge ^665 P—1700) [q. v.] 

[Life by Wilson, 1808 j Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches of Loniion, 1808, ii. 321 ; Ounton’s 
Life and Errors, ed. Nichols ; information from 
W. Innes Addison, esq., assistant clerk of Sannto, 
Glaogow; extract from burial reg^ter of Wan- 
tage parish.] A. Q. 

ROGERS, WILLIAM (/?, 1680-1610), 
engraver, was the drst Englishman who is 
known to have practised copperplate m- 
graviug. It is not known where he studied 
the art, but it was probably in the school of 
the Wierix family at Antwerp. That Rogffls 
was an Englishman is shown by his signing 
one of his eiinravings ‘ Angina et Givis Lond.’ 
He engravetfsome portraits of Queen Eliza- 
beth, which are very scarce. Of one of them, 
a full-length portrait in royal robes, only one 
impression in its complete state is known ; 
this is now in the print-room at the British 
Museum. Another portrait, with allegorical 
figures, is signed and dated 1689, and another 
boars the inscription * Rosa Electa.’ Rogers 
also engraved the large picture of Henry VIII 
and his family attributed to Lucas de Heere, 
now at Sudeley Castle. Of this print only 
three impressions are known. Rogers en- 
graved numerous portraits, title-pages, and 
illustrations for hooks, among these being the 
titles to Linsohoten’s ‘Discoms of Voyages 
into ye Easte and West Indies,’ 1696, and 
to Sir John Harington's translation of 
Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso’ (1691), the outs 
in IBroughton’s * Concert of Scripture,’ 1696, 
and the portraits in Segar's ‘ Honor, Mili- 
tary and Civile ’ (1602), and Milles’a ‘ Cata- 
logue of Honour, or Treasriry of True 
Nobility ’(1610). 

Rogers’s work shows Mm to have been a 
trained artist in the art of engraving. He 
is mentioned by Francis Meres [q. v.) in 
his ‘ Palladia Tamia,’ 1698 : ' As Lysippus, 
Praxiteles, and Pyrgoteles wore excmlent 
engravers, so have we these engravers; 
Rogers, Christopher Switzer, and Cure.' 

[Wolpole’s Anccd. of Painting (ed. Womum); 
O’Oon^hue’s Cat. of Portraits of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; Bromley’s Cat. of Engraved British Por- 
traits; Lowndes’s Bihl, Han.; Strutt’s Diet. 
ofEonavers; Caulfield's Calcographiana.] 

L. 0. 


Rogers 

ROGERS, WILLIAM (1819-1896), edu- 
cational reformer, born in Bloomsbury on 
24 Nov. 1819, was the son of William Lo- 
rance Rogers (d, 1838), a barrister of Lin- 
coln's Inn and a London police magistrate, 
by Georgiana Louisa, daughter of George 
Daniell, Q.O. His father, who owed ms 
appointment as magistrate to Sir Thomas 
Plumer [q. v.], was the second son of Cm- 
tain John Rogers, by Eleanor, a niece of &r 
Horace Mann [q. v.], and was a direct 
descendant of Captain Thomas Rogers, who 
distinguished himself by repelling the assault 
of a Biscay privateer upon a transport ship 
under his command in 1704 (London Gasette, 
8Fab.p.) 

William was sent to Eton in September 
1330, and was four years under the sway of 
Dr. Keate (^Eemwiaceaces, pp. 8-1.5). From 
Eton lie went to Oxford, matriculating from 
Balliol College on 8 March 1837, and gra- 
duating B.A. in 1842 and M.A. in 1844. 
While at Oxford he obtained no academical 
distinction, but became well known on the 
river. Ha had in May 1837 rowed in the 
Eton boat against Westminster. Ue took 
an active part in founding the Oxford Uni- 
versity Boat Club, and rowed luimW four 
in the fourth contest between Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1840. On leaving Oxford ho 
went with his mother and sisters on an inte- 
resting tour obroad, stoying mainly in Flo- 
rence, and on his return entered the university 
of Durham (October 1842) for theological 
training. Though he had often said that 
nothing would induce him to become a 
London clergyman, he was ordained to his 
first curacy — at Fulham— on Trinity Sunday 
1843. llogpis, by his independence, soon 
displeased his vicar, who, in the summer 
of 1845, induced Bishop Blomfield to appoint 
him to the perpetual curacy of St. Thomas’s, 
Charterhouse, a parish containing ten thou- 
sand people, witli an income of 160/. In 
this district, which he denominated ‘ Coster- 
mongria,’Ilogersremainedfor eighteen years, 
and devoted himself earnestly to the work 
of ameliorating the social condition of his 
parishioners by means of education. At 
Balliol he had formed intimacies with many 
who subsequently rose to high places in 
church and state, including Lord Coleridge, 
Stafford Northcota, Lord Hobhouse, Dean 
Stanley, Jowett, Archbishop Temple, and 
many others, and he ‘ eternally dunned ’ his 
friends, as he admits, for his great educa- 
tional work, bat never for his own advance- 
ment. Within two months of his arrival 
he opened a school for ragamuffins in a black- 
smith’s shed. In January 1847 he opened a 
largo school building, erected at a cost ot 
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1,760?., ‘wliich, ’he says, ‘Isoon pat together.’ 
In five years’ time f>e was educating eight 
hundred parish children at the new school, 
hut was determined to extend his operations. 
He was encouraged by the sympathy of the 
Xorquis of Lansdowne, president of the 
council, who in 18.53 laid the foundation of 
new buildings in Goswell Street, completed 
in the following year at a cost of 6,300/. 
Hogers had obtained 800?. from tbe council 
of education; the remainder he raised by his 
private exertions. But before the debt was 
extinpfiiished he had projected another new 
school in Gkilden Lane, and contrived to 
extract nearly 6,000?. from the government 
for the purpose. This was opened by the 
irince consort on 19 March 1857. Before 
le left St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, the whole 
parish was a network of schools (ef. Jiemi- 
wiscewcMandthe official reports on theschools 
published by Ilogers successively in 1851, 
1854, 1856, and 1357 ). 

In June 1853 he was appointed by Lord 
Berhy a member of the royal commission to 
inquire into popular education. The com- 
mission recommended the extension of the 
state grant on the basis of school attendance, 
and the formation of county and borough 
hoards of education. Upon the passing of 
Forster’s Act, for which the commission 
had somewhat cautiously prepared the way, 
Bogers was in 1870 returned at the head 
of tiiepoU as a representative of the London 
school board. Meanwhile, in 1857, he had 
been appointed chaplain in ordinary to the 
queen, and in 1862 Bishop Tait, formerly his 
tutor at Balliol, gave him a prebendal stall 
at St. Paul’s, but ‘ with no provender attached 
to it.’ In the following year, liowevor, Tait 
presented him to the rectory of St. Botolph’e, 
Bishopsgata, of which Rogers took possession, 
ns sixty-third rector, in June 1863. There 
ha devoted himself largely la the foundation 
of middle-class schools ' His advocacy of 
secular education in these schools, and the 
relegation of doctrinal training to parents 
and clergy, earned him the sobriquet of ‘ hang 
theology ^ Rogers, and much hitt er opposition 
from the religious newspamrs. But the work 
went on, and the Cowper Street middle-class 
schools were built at a cost of 20,000?. His 
next important work was the reconstruction 
of Alleyn's great charity atDulwich, of which 
he was appointed a governor in 1857. The 
sale of a portion of the estate to the London 
and Chatham and London, Brighton, and 
South Coast railways for 100,000?. enabled 
the board, which was greatly under Rogers's 
guidance, to satisfy his aspirations, and on 
21 June 1871 the new school was opened by 
the Prince of Wales. At the same time, in. 


Bishopsgate, Rogers was active in the re- 
storation of the church of St. Botolph, and 
at all times, both in his own and acQoining 

E arishes, the erection of baths and wosh- 
ouses and drinking fountains, the extension 
of playgrounds, and the provision of cheap 
meals, industrial exhibitions, picture gab- 
Icries, and free libraries had his heartiest 
support. His lahoursin his own parish culmi- 
nated in the opening of the Bishopsgate In- 
stitute (which combined many of these aids 
to civilisation) upon 24 Nov. 1894. Upon 
the same day (his seventy-fifth birthday) a 
presentation of his portrait, by Arthur S. 
Cope, and of a gift oi plate was made to him 
at the Mansion House, in the presence of the 
prime minister (Lord Rosebery), the lord 
chancellor, the lord chief justice, the lord 
mayor, and many other distingnished friends. 
He died at his house in Devonshire Square 
on Sunday, 10 Jan. 1896, and was buried at 
Mickleham, Surrey, on 23 Jan. His sister 
Georgiana, the companion of his ministerial 
life, died at Mickleham on 24 May 1896, 
aged 76. 

A man of great social gifts, of broad views, 
and irrepressible humour, Rogers, lilie his 
lifelong friend Jewett, dispensed a large 
hospitality. Many persons were ready to 
detect the inconsistency between his inailTe- 
lence to church doctrine and his position os 
a beneficiary of the national church. But 
his geniality overcame those of his opponents 
with whom he came into personal contact 
(* He may he an atheist,’ said one, ‘ but he is 
a gentleman’), while the great results he 
achieved disarmed the hostility of the re- 
mainder. 

[The outlines of Rogers's life are graphioally 
sketched in his Beminiscences, with portrait, 
London, 1888, 8vo, compiled by tbe Bev. B. H. 
Hadden, formerly curate at St. Botolph’s, See 
also Foster’s A.lumni Oxon, 1715-1888; Times, 
24and27 Jan. 1696, and 26 IVTaylSQG ; Guardian, 
27 Jao. 1896 ; Spectator, 29 Jan. 1896 ; Rlus- 
trated London News (with portrait), 2S Jan. 
1896.] T. S. 

HOGBRS, WILLIAM GHBBS (1702- 
1876), wood-carver, was born at Dover on 
10 Aug. 1793. He showed an early taste 
for drawing and modelling, and was y)pren- 
ticod his parents in 1807 to one McLauch- 
lan of Printing House Square, London (after- 
wards master of the Shipwrights’ Oompany). 
Although possessed of mudi original Mtill of 
his own, he was attracted at an early age by 
the beoutiful wood carving and modeUuig of 
Grinling Gibbons [q. v.] His enthusiasm was 
further stimulated by an old wood-carver 
among his fellow-workers, who in his youth 
had worked at Burghley House, where he 
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Lad been associated 'with men employed on 
tlio carvings in St. Paul's Cathedral under 
Gibbons himself. Bogers devoted hia studiae 
to the works of Gibbons, and thoroughly 
mastered that carver’s art. Gaining much 
reputation, he was employed by the royal 
family on carvings for Oatlton House, Ken- 
sington Palace, and the Pavilion at Brighton. 
Ilis progress was assisted by the collection 
which he made of fine specimens of art. In 
1848 he executed some of his best known 
carvings — those in the ehtiroh of St. Mary-at- 
Hill in the city. In 18S0 he was elected on 
the committee for carrying out the scheme of 
the Great Exhibition, and received a com- 
mis.sion fiom the queen to carve a cradle in 
boxwood in the Italian style, which woe ex- 
hibited and much admired at the exhibition 
in 1851. Ilogers was awarded both a prize 
and a service medal. Among his innumerable 
wood carvings may be mentioned those exe- 
cuted for the palace of the sultan, Ahdol 
Me^'id, at Constantinople, and the church of 
St. Michael, Oornhill, in the city. "While it 
cannot be said that Ms works reproduce the 
consummate genius of Gibbons, they have 
great merit in themselves, and are sufficiently 
successful in their imitation to deceive the 
inexperienced eye. Bogers carried Ms devo- 
tion to the art of Gibbons far enough to 
deviseamode of preservingGibhons's carvings 
from the ravages of worms and ago. Ilia 
method was completely successful, and among 
the oorvingH thus rescued from destruction 
may be noted those at Belton House, Grant- 
ham, at Melbu^, at Chatsworth, and at 
Trinity College, Oambridge. Bogers received 
a pension of 501. on the oivil list, and after a 
long and successful career, he died on 21 March 
1876, in his eighty-third year. He married, 
in April 1824, Mias Mary Johnson, and left a 
numerous family, of whom WiUiam Harry 
Bogers (1825-1873} showed great talents vn 
designing: Edward Thomas Bogers (1830- 
1884), and Mary Eliza Bogers (6. 1827), who 
resided for many years in theEnst.aiid wrote, 
among other essays on oriental life, a well- 
known work, entitled ‘Domestic Life in 
Palestine ’ (1862). His youngest son, Geoige 
Alfred Bogers (fi. 1837), who still survives, 
was the only son who adopted hia father's 

f rofession, A portrait fwith a memoir) of 
lOgers appeared in the ‘ Illiistraled London 
News ’ for 4 April 1876. 

[Private information.] L. 0. 

ROGERS, ’WOODES (d, 1732), sear 
captain and governor of the Bahamas, was 
in 1708 appointed captain of the Duke and 
commander-in-ohief of the two ships Duke 
and Duchess, private men-of-war fitted out by 


some merchants of Bristol to cruise against 
the Spaniards in the South Sea. Among the 
owners, it is stated, were several queers 
(Sbiek, Memoira of Bristol, ii. 669), and 
'Thomas Dover [q. v.J, who sailed with the ex- 
pedition as second captain of the Duke, presi- 
dent of the council and chief medical officer. 
William Dampier [q. v.] was master of the 
Duke and pilot of the expedition, Rogers, it 
would saem,_ having no personal experience 
of the Pacific. The crew were of varied 
character, about a third were foreigners, and 
a large proportion of the rest, landsmen — 
‘ tailors, tinkers, pedlars, fiddlers, and hay- 
makers.’ The .ships themselves were ‘ very 
crowded and pestered, their holds full ot 
provisions, and between decks encumbered 
with cables, much bread, and altogether in 
a very unfit state to en^ge an enemy.’ 
They sailed from King Boad on 2 Aug. 
1708, and, after touching at Cork, steered for 
the Canary Islands, Bogers, on the way, 
suppressing a dan^rous mutiny by seizing 
the ringleader — ^wtth the assistance of the 
officers, who were unusually numerous — and 
making ‘ one of his chief oomiades whip him, 
which method I thought best for breaking 
any unlawful friendship amount them.’ On 
Tenerife they captured a small Spanish baric 
laden with wine and brandy, which they 
added to their own stores, and touching at 
St Vincent of the Cape Verd Islands, and 
Augra dos Beis on tho coast of Brazil, they 
got round Cape Horn in the beginning of Ja- 
nuary 1708-9, being driven bya violent storm 
asfar south as latitude 61° 63', ‘ which,’ wrote 
Bogers, ‘ for aught we know is the furthest 
that any one has yet been to the southward.’ 
But the men had suffered greatly from cold, 
wet, and insufficient clothing, and Bogers re- 
solved to make Juan Fernandez, the exact 
position of which was still undetermined, 
but which he fortunately reached on 31 Jan. 

It was dark when ^cy come near tho 
land, and seeing a light, they lay to, tMtik- 
ing that it might come from an enemy’s 
ship. In the morning, however, no strange 
ship was to be seen, and Dover, going on 
shore in the boat, brought off a man dressed 
in goatskins and speaking English with 
difficulty. This was the celebrated Al&van- 
der Selkirk [q. v.l, who had been marooned 
there more than lour years before, and, being 
now recognised by Dampier as an old ship- 
mate and good sailor, was appointed %- 
Bogers a mate of the Duke. 

After refitting &t Juan Famandes^ they 
cruised off the coast of Peru for some months, 
capturing several small vessels and one 
larger one — in attacking wMch Rogers’s 
brother Thomas was killed by a shot through 
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the head — and sackiM and ransoming the 
town of Guayaquil. They then went north, 
and on 21 Bee., off the coast of California, 
captured a rich ship from Manila, in en- 
gaging which Rogers was severely wounded 
a bullet in the mouth, which smashed 
hts upper jaw and lodged there, causing him 
much pain till it was extracted six months 
later. Erom the prisoners he learnt that 
another ship, larger and richer, had sailed 
fiom Manila in company with them, hut hod 
separated from them. This they sighted on 
the 26th, but it was not till the 27th that 
their tender, the Marquis, an armed prize, 
and the Buchess were able to engage her, 
the Buke being still a long way off, and 
nearly becalmed. They were beaten off 
with much loss, and when, on the next day, 
the Buke got up to her, she too was beaten 
off, Rogers receiving another severe woimd, 
this time in the foot, ‘ part of my heel bone,’ 
he says, ‘being struck out and ankle cut 
above half through.’ After this they crossed 
the Pacific, refitted and took in some fresh 
provisions at Guam, end again at Batavia 
(June 1710). In the be^nning of October 
they sailed for the Cime of Good Hope, 
which they reached on 27 Deo., and, sailing 
thence with the Dutch convoy in Aprih 
arrived in the Downs on 1 Oct. 1711. 

In the follow'ing year Rogers published 
his journal under the title of ' A Cruising 
Voyage round the World’ (cr. 8vo, 1712; 
2nd ed. 1718), a work of great interest and 
of a quaint humour that renders it delight- 
ful reading. In many respects the voyage 
was a notable one, but in none more than 
in this, that with_ a mongrel crew, and 
with officers often insubordinate and even 
mutinous, good order and discipline were 
maintained throughout; and though many 
men were lost by sickness, especially from an 
infection caught at Guayaquil, they sufler^ 
little or nothing from scurvy, the disease 
which in the next generation proved so fatal 
to seamen. Financially, too, the voyage was 
a success, and seems to have placed Rogers 
in easy circumstances, so that in 1717 he was 
able to rent the Bahama Islands from the 
lords proprietors for twenty-one years. At 
the same time ha obtained a commission os 
governor. 

He arrived at ITassau in July 1718, when 
ho found that the place and the islands 
generaUy were a nest of pirates, to the 
number, he estimated, of more than two 
thousand. These, under the leadership of 
Charles Vane and Edward Teeiffi [q. y.T re- 
sented the prospect of disturbance by a 
settled government. Moreover, with the 
crews of his own ships, private men-of-wor 


and the inhabltantsof Nassau — whose loyalty 
was doubtful — ^Rogers could muster only 
three hundred armed men. And the situa- 
tion was rendered more difficult by a Spanish 
protest against the legal occupation of the 
islands, and threats of an attack by fifteen 
hundred Spaniards. Rogers bore up against 
the difficulties with undaunted courage, 
set the pirates at defiance, and in Decem- 
ber 1718 hanged ten of them on hia own 
responsibility, without any valid commis- 
sion. A few months later he ‘was forced 
to condemn and hang a feUow for robbing 
and burning a house.’ ‘If,’ he added, ‘for 
want of lawyers our forms are something 
deficient, I am fully satisfied we have not 
erred in justice.’ But the home government 
gave him no support, he had no money, no 
mrce, and the king's ships would not come 
near him ; and in the end of Februaiy 1720-1 
he left for England, his place being tem- 
porarily filled by ‘ Mr. Fairfax, a kinsman of 
Colonel Bladen’s,’ presumably Martin Bladen 
V.] The government sent out a successor, 
George Pheimey, who maintained himself for 
eight years, at the end of which he was 
superseded by Rogers, who arrived on 26 Aug. 
1729 with a commission dated 18 Oct. 1728, 
appointing him ‘captain general and go- 
vernor-in-chief over the Bahama Islands.’ 
He died at Nasson on 16 July 1782 {Oent. 
Mag_. 1782, p. 079). He was married and 
left issue. 

[The chief authority is Rogers's Cruising 
Voyage round the World. The original edition 
is extremely rare, but there is one copy in the 
British Museum (G. 15783) ; another copy, from 
the library of George III, irbieh appears in the 
Catalogue (303 h, 8), is in reality only the title- 
page and introduction, hound up with the so- 
Bond volume of E. Cooke’s Voyngo to the South 
Sea (1712). Cooke was first lieutenant of the 
Ducliess and nftern arris captain of the Marquis, 
and published hia account of the voyage, iu two 
volumes, just before Rogers. It is altogether au 
inferior book ; its second volume is for the 
most part a hydrographical description of the 
ports visited. The account of Rogers’s l,iter 
life is to be found in the correspondence in 
the Public Record Office, Board of ^adc, 
Bahamas, vols. i. ii. and iii. ; see also Notes and 
Queries, 4th ser. x. 107, referring to SloanaMS. 
4469, No. 29.] J. K. £. 

ROGERSON, JOHN BOLTON (1809- 
18.50), poet, was born at Manchester on 
20 Jan. 1809. At the age of thirteen lie 
left school and began wora in a mercantile 
firm, but was afterwards placed with a soli- 
citor. Law being distasteful, he opened in 
1834 a bookshop in Manchester, which he 
carried on until 1841, Tlie next few years 
were devoted to literary work, and in 1849 
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lie was appointed registrar of the Manchester 
cemetery at Harpurhey. Ho was a clever 
amateur actor, was president for some jfears 
of the Manchester Shakespearean Society, 
and was for a short time on the staff of 
the Manchester Theatre Eoynl. In youth he 
had written a play in three acts, called ‘ The 
Baron of Manchester,’ which was produced 
at a local theatre. He also lectured on lite- 
rs^ and educational subjects. 

From early years he was an eager, desul' 
tory reader, and soon became a writer of 
verse, but had enough discretion to destroy 
most of his juvenile efforts. He first ap- 
peared in print in 1626 in the ‘Manchester 
(Guardian,’ and in the following year wrote 
lor the ‘ Liverpool Ealeidoscope,’ In 1828 he 
joined John Hewitt in editing the ‘Phoenix, 
or Manchester Literary Journal,’ a creditable 
performance, which lasted o^ a few months, 
lie was joint-editor of the ‘ falcon, or Jour- 
nal of Literature,’ Manchester, 18S1 ; and 
edited the 'Oddfellows’ Magazine' from 1841 
to 1848 j the ‘Chaplet, a Poetical Offering 
for the Lyceum Bazaar,’ 1841, and the ‘Fes- 
tive "Wreath,’ 1842 (both published at Man- 
chester), 

Ohronic rhenmat'ism disabled him about 
1866 from continuing his duties as registrar, 
lie afterwards kept n tavern in Newton 
Street, Ancoats, Manchester, and in 1857 
was master of a school at Accrington. In 
the succeeding year he was awarded a govern- 
ment pension of 60/. ; then he retired to the 
Isle of Man, where he died on 16 Oct. 1869, 
and was interred at Hirk Braddan, near 
Douglas. Ills wife was Mary Anno, horn 
Horabin, by whom he left several cMldren. 

His separate wblications were: 1. ‘Rhyme, 
Romance, and Revery,’ London, 1840 ; 2nd 
edit. 1862. 2. ‘A voice from the Town, 
end other Poems,’ 1843. 3. ‘The Wanderiug 
Angel, and other Poems,’ 1844. 4. ‘FoeticM 
Works,’ 1860, with portrait. 6. ‘flowers 
for all Seasons ’ (verses and essays), 1864. 
6. ‘ Musings in Many Moods,’ 1869, which 
contains most of the poems in the preceding 
volumes. His works, though pleasiug, lack 
originality and vigom*. 

[Oddfellows’ Quarterly MagAzina, January 
1847 (with portrait); Frocter'a Literary Bemi- 
niacences, 1860 (portrait) ; Procter’s Bygone 
Hnnehester; Manchester Weekly Times Sujjple- 
ment, 3 June 1371 (article by J. Dawson); 
Litbgow's Life of J, 0. Prince, p. 132 ; informa- 
tion supplied by Mr. G-. 0. Yates, F.S.A,] 

0. W. 8. 

RpGET, PETER MARK (1779-1809), 
physician and savant, bom in &oad Street, 
Soho, London, on 18 Jan. 1779, was only son 
of John Roget, a native of Geneva, who was 


pastor of the French protestont church in 
Threadneedle Street. His mother, Cathe- 
rine, was only surviving sister of Sir Samuel 
Romilly. His father died in 17SS at Geneva, 
and he was brought up by his mother, &om 
whom he inherited his systematic habit of 
mind. Mrs. Roget took up her residence in 
Kensington Square in the family of a Mr. 
Chau vet of Geneva, who kept a private school, 
which young Roget attended. He studied 
mathematics on his own account unaided, 
and made considerable progress. In 1798 
the mother and her children removed to 
Edinburgh, where Roget, then fourteen 
years old, was entered at the university. 
In the Slimmer of 1795 he went for a tour 
in the highlands with his uncle Romilly 
and M. Dumont, the friend of Mirabeau. He 
entered the medical school of the Edinburgh 
University in the winter session of the same 
year, and after recovering in 1797 from an 
attack of typhus fever, which he caught in 
the wards of the infirmary, he gra£iated 
M.D. on 26 June 1798, being then on!^ nine- 
teen years of age. The title of his jgraduation 
thesis was ‘ De Chemiem Aifinitatis Legibus.’ 
He was subsequently a pupil in the London 
medical schools of Ballhe, Oruikshank, "Wil- 
son, Heberden, and Home. 

In 1708 Roget proved his powers of obser- 
vation by writing a letter to Dr. Beddoes 
on the non-prevalence of consumption among 
butchers, fiwermen, &c., which Beddoes pal> 
lished in his ' Essay on the Causes, &c., of 
Pulmonary Consumption’ (London, 1799). 
In 1799 he sent to Davy a communica- 
tion on the effects of the respiration of the 
newly discovered gas, nitrous oxide, aud 
the commuuication appeared in Davy’s ‘ Re- 
searches ’ (1800). In October 1800 Rorot 
spent six w'eeks with Jeremy Bontham, vmo 
consulted him upon a scheme which he was 
devising for the utilisation of the sewage of 
the metropolis. In 1802 he became travel- 
ling tutor to two sous of John Philips, a 
wealthy merchant of Manchester, In the 
summer they proceeded to Geneva, having 
for their travelling companion Lovell Edge- 
worth, half-brother to Maria Edgeworth, die 
authoress. The tour terminated owing to the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, and Roget 
was detained at Geneva os a prisoner on 
parole. lie successfully pleaded his rights as 
a citizen of Geneva by virtue of his descent 
from Genevese ancestors, and was released. 
After a long detour, made necessary by the 
military operations of the French, he and 
his pupils sailed for England, reaching 
Harwich on 22 Nov. 1803, After a brief 
visit in 1804 to Edinbiu'gh with a view to 
pursuing his studies, he became private physi- 
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>ian to the Marquis of Lansdowue, whom he 
'.Cl ompauied to Harrogate and Bowood. 

In bis twenty-sixth year, on the death of 
Dr. Thomas Peroival _[q.v.], Eoget was ap- 
pointed in 1S06 physician to the inhrmary 
at Manchester, and he became one of the 
founders of the Manchester medical school. 
In the spring of 1800 he gave a course of lec- 
tures on physiology to the pupils at the inflr- 
maiy. In ovember ISOOhe accepted the ap- 
pointment of private secrete^ to Charles, vis- 
count Howiek (afterwards Earl Grey), then 
foreign secretary ; hut, dUUking the duties, 
he resigned in a month and returned to Man- 
chester. While in London he had attended 
-ome of Abemethy's lectures at St. Bartho- 
lomew's Hoopital. In 1807 he delivered a 
popular course of lectures on the physiology 
Ilf the animal kingdom at the rooms of the 
Manchester Philosophical and Literary So- 
< iety, of which he was a vice-president. In 
October 1608 ha resigned his post at the 
infirmary and migrated to London. There 
he pursued a career of almost unexampled 
ictivity for nearly half a centiury, engaging 
’\ith indomitable energy in scientific lec- 
turing, in work connected with medical 
and scientific societies, or in scientific re- 
-eatoh. In London he first resided in Ber- 
nard Stipet, Russcll Square, whence he re- 
moved to 18 Upper Bedford Place. 

■Admitted a licentiate of the College of 
Physicians on 3 March. 1809, Roget delivered 
in the spring of that and the foUowing year 
popular lectures on animal physiology at the 
Russell Literary and Scientific Institution in. 
Bloomsbnry. In October 1809 he projected 
the Northern Di^ensary, which was opened 
in the following Jrae with Roget as its pbr- 
>ician. The active duties of this office he 
performed gratuitously for eighteen years. In 
1810 he began to lecture on the theory and 
practice of physio ot t he theatre of anatomy in 
GKat Windmill Street, in conjunction with. 
Dr. John Cooke, who two years afterwards re- 
signed him his share of the undertaking. He 
then delivered two courses of lectures a year 
until 1816. In 1820 he was appointed phy- 
sician to the Spanish embassy, and in 1823 
physician to the Milhonk penitentiary dm-ing 
an epidemic of dysentery. In the autumn 
of 1836 ha commenced lecturing at the new 
medical school in Aldersgate Street. His 
intTodnetory lecture was pubUshed. In 1837 
he was commissioned by the government to 
inquire into the water-supply of the metro- 
polis, and published a report nex^ear. In 
1833 he was nominated by John IMller, the 
founder, the first holder of the Fullerian 
professorship of physiology at the Royal 
Institution, where, as at the London Institu- 


tion, he had already lectured frequently on 
animal physiology. He held the Fullerian 
professorship for three years, and in his lec- 
tures during 1836 and 1836 confined himself 
to the external senses. 

Meanwhile some of Roget’s energy had 
been devoted to other fields. He always 
cultivated a native aptitude for mechanics. 
In 1814 he had contrived a sliding rule, so 
graduated as to be a measure of the powers 
of numbers, in the same manner as the scale 
of Gunter w'as a measure of their ratios. It 
is a logo-logarithmic rule, the elide of which 
is the common logarithmic scale, while the 
fixed line is graduated upon the logarithms 
of logaritlims. His paper thereon, which, 
also describes other ingenious forms of the 
instrument, was conununicated by Dr. Wol- 
laston to ths Royal Society, and read on 

17 Nov. 1814. The communication led, on 

18 March 1816, to his election as a fellow of 
the society. On 80 Nov. 1827 ho succeeded 
Sir John Ileischel in the office of secretary 
to the society, retiring in 1849. lie not only 
edited, while eecretaiy, the ‘Proceedings’ 
both of the society and council, but prepared 
for publication the abstracts of papers. 
This labour he performed from 1 837 to hU 
retirement. Ha was father of the Royal 
Society Club at the time of his death. 

On many other literary and scientific so- 
cieties Roget’s active mind left its impress. 
From 1811 to 1827 he acted as one of the 
secretaries of the Medioo-Chirurgical So- 
ciety ; he was one of the earliest promoters 
of the society, and was vice-president in 
1829-80. He was a founder 01 the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and 
wrote for its * Library of Useful Knowledge’ 
a series of treatises on ‘electricity,’ ‘gal- 
vanism,’ ‘magnetism,’ and ‘electro-magnet- 
ism,’ during 1827, 1828, and 1881. On 
24 June 1831 he was elected, speeiali gra- 
tia, fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, and in the foUowhig May he delivered 
the Gulstonian lectures on ‘The Laws of 
Sensation, end Perception,* He held the 
office of censor in the college in 1884 and 
1836. Roget was a frequent attendant at 
the meetings of the British Association for 
over thirty year^ and at an early meeting 
filled the chair of the physiological section. 
He wrote in 1834 one of the Bridgewater 
treatises on ‘ Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology considered with reference to Natural 
Theology ; ' it was reissued in 1839, 1840, 
and 1862. 

In 1837 and the subsequent years he took 
an active part in the establishment of the 
university of London, of the senate of which 
he remained a member iiutU his death j in 
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June 1889 lie was appointed examiner in 
physiology and comparative anatomy. 

After 1840 he retired from professional 
practice and at first mainly devoted himself 
to compiling his useful * Thesaurus of English 
'Words and Phrases, classified and arranged 
so as to facilitate the expression of ideas, and 
assist in literary composition ’ (1862, 8vo). 
During his life the wont reached its twenty* 
eighth edition, and it is still widely used. 
Siuny ^nerations of literary men and .jams 
nalists^ave testified to its practical utility. 
An edition of 1879, embodying Eoget’s latest 
corrections, was edited by his son. 

Boget always used Feinaigle’s system of 
mnemonics, and spent mucn time in his 
last years in attenmts to construct a calcu* 
lating machine. He also made some pro- 
gress towards the invention of a delicate 
balance, in which, to lessen friction, the 
fulcrum was to be within a small barrel 
floating in water. He was fond of exercising 
his in^nvuty in the construction and solu- 
tion of chess problems, of which he formed a 
large collection. Some of these figured in 
the ‘ Dlustrated London News.’ In the 
^ London and Edinburgh Philosophical Ma- 
gazine’ for AprE 1840, there t8_ a ‘De- 
scription of a Method’ which he invented, 
‘ of moving the knight over every Sj^uare of 
the chessboard without going twice over 
any one, commencing at a given square and 
en^g at any other given square of a dififerent 
colour.’ The complete solution of this pro- 
blem was never efiected before. To assist 
paeons ialerested in chess, hs contrived and 
published in 1846 a pocket chessboard, called 
the ‘‘Economic Chessboard.’ 

He died at West Malvern, in the ninety- 
first year of his age, on 12 Sept. 1869. In 
1824 he married the only daughter of 
Jonathan Hobson, a Liverpool merchant. 
Mrs. Boget died in the spring of 1833, leaving 
two chudren. One of them, John Lewis 
Boget, is author of the ‘ History of the Old 
Water Colour Society’ (1890). A portrait 
of Boget was engraved by Eddis. 

Besides the works mentioned, Boget was 
author of many able papers in eucyclopsedias, 
notably in the sixth and seventh editions of 
the ‘Enoyclopeedia Britannica,’ in the ‘Ency- 
clopmdialletropolitana,’ ‘ Bees's Oyclopeedin,’ 
and the ‘ Oydopeedia of Practical Medicine’ 
(1832). He contributed important orticles 
to the ‘Edinburgh Eeview,’ especially those 
upon Huber’s works on ants and bees (vols. 
XX. and xxx,), and wrote in the ‘Quarte^’ 
on AmpSre's ‘Observations’ (1820). ffls 
paper on the ‘ OptioAl DecOTtion in the Ap- 
pearance of the Spokes or a 'Wheel seen 
t hrough Vertical Apertmes ’ was published in 


the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ (1826), and 
essays on ' Quarantine ’ and ‘ Pauper Lunatics ’ 
in the ‘Parliamentary Beview’ (1826 and 
1828) . Ma^ memoirs by him appeared in the 
‘Annals of Philosophy ’ and ‘ Medico-Ohirur- 
gical Transactions,’ and other periodicals, 

[Jacksou's Guide to the Literature of Botdqy; 
Britten and Boulger’s Biogi. Index of British 
and Irish Botanists ; Ahibone’s Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature ; Lancet, 26 Sept. 
1860 ; Proceedings of the Soyal Society of 
London, vol. iviii. 1869-70,] W. 'W. W. 

BOKEBY BanoNS. ^ee Boniitsoir, 
Bichahd, first baron 170Vl794; Bobik- 
sok-Mobris, MATTHnw, second baron, 1713- 
1800.] 

BOEIEBY, JOECN' (tf. 1673 PL canonist, 
was probably second son of Sir Bobert 
Bokeby of Eokeby Morton (Sari, Soe. Fubl. 
xyL 268). He joined St. Nicholas’s Hostel, 
Cambridge, where he graduated bachelor of 
civil law in. 1630, and doctor in 1683. lie 
was engaged as a tutor at Cambridge (Eblis, 
Original Letters, 8rd ser. ii, 248). On 11 Eeb. 
1636-7 he was admitted a member of Doc- 
tors’ Commons (CooiB, Civilians, p. S3), and 
practised in the court of arches and the ex- 
chequer court of York. According to the state- 
ment of his nephew, Balph Bokeby (d. 1696, 
(see under Bokubt, Eaiph, 1627P-1696; 
and Whitaker, Rkhimndsnire, i. 178), he 
was counsel for Henry VIII in the divorce, 
and so confounded the pope by his canon law 
that Henry oQ’ered mm the bishopric of 
Loudon, which he declined. He became 
vicar-generol of York. According to his 
nephew, he held for thirty-two years the 
post of ‘justice’ in York. Duiiim that 
period no sentence of his was onni^ed on 
appeal {ibi) In May 1641 he was appointed 
a commissioner for the visitation of All 
Souls’ College, O.xford (Sxbtpe, Oranmer, 
p. 130). In 1646 he became chaunter or 
precentor of York, with the prebend of 
Driffield attached. On 7 Sept. 1668 he was 
admitted prebendary of Dumam in South- 
well Cathedral. Both these preferments ho 
held till his death (Woos, Athenee Oxon. ii. 
719 j Ln Neti!, Fasti). From the aocession 
of Edward VI to 1672 he was a member of 
the king’s council in the north (Thohab, JEGst, 
Notes, 1 . 461), In later years he was sent as 
commissioner Into Scotland with Sir Thomas 
Gergrave and others to reform the law of the 
marches. Bokeby probably died before 10 Deo. 
1578 (cf. Le Nuve, iii, 166 with p, 419). 

[Authorities as in text ; Burnet’s Beformation, 
ii. 331-3 ; Co ipei's Atbense Cantabr. ; Orindal’s 
Bemains (Parker Soc.), p. 161 ; Betrosgsctive 
Beview, new ser. ii. 484; Hist, MBS, Comm. 
12th Hep. pt. iv. p. 84.] W. A. S. 
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BOKEBT.EALPH H 527 P-1590), master 
of request.-!, born about 1527, was the second 
son of Thomas iJokeby of Mortham, York- 
shire, by his wife Jane, daughter of Ilobert 
Constable of Cliffe in the same county 
(CEconomia Iio/:e6eioni7n,f. 313). His uueVe 
John is noticed separately. Another uncle, 
Aalph Ankeby (d. 1656), was called to the 
degree of seijeant-at-Iaw in 1552, fought 
against M’vatt in the following year, and 
declined the chief-justiceship of common 
pleas in 1.565, when Sir Richard Morgan 
fq. V.] was disabled by insanity. This Ralph 
Rokeby’s son, also named Biliu BosEsr 
(d. 1575), was educated at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, and then became a member of 
Lincoln's Inn, where he formed a friendship 
with John Stnbbe (1643-1600 P) [q. t.]; he 
was subsequently appointed secretary of the 
council of the north, and was described as 
‘ the most learned canonist of his time’{C'ff7. 


a master of requests about 1676; in 1580 he 
appears as master of St. Catherine’s Hospital,, 
near the Tower (ti. Dom. 1647-80, p. 668)! 
He was principally employed in searching 
for and examining papists (ti, passim) ; ho 
served on the special commisaions of oyer end 
terminer which indicted "William Parry (d, 
1685) [q. V.] in February 1684-6 and Babing- 
ton in September 1686. Early in 1688 he sub- 
sci'ibed 307. for the defence of the kingdom 
against the Spanish armada, end in 1689 was 
on a commission for the sale of crown lands. 
He took part in the trials of Philip, earl of 
Arundel, in March 1688-9, of Sir John 
Perrot in March 1691-2, of Patrick Cullen 
and of Rodrigo Lopez in February 1693-4. 
He died on 14 June 1696, and was buried in 
St. Andrew's, Holhorn, where there is an 
inscription to bis memory. By bis will, a 
copy of which is extant in Addit. MS. 24486, 
f. 87, he left sums of 1007. to Christ’s Hos- 


State Papers, Bom. 1698-1601, p. 205). He [ pital, to the poor in Greenwich, to the poor 
was buried at the Belfrey church, York, on scholars of Oxford and of Cambridge, to the 
12 March 1694^5. Byhissecondwlfe, Joan, prisoners in the Fleet, Newgate, King’s 
daughterofJohnPortington,heleftndaugbi- Bench, Jilarshalseo, and other prisons. He 
ter, Anne, who became second wife of Sir nppointedLord-chanccllorEgertonhiaexecu- 
John llotham [q, r.l Rokeby was author tor — an office which is said to have been 
of ‘ CEconomia Rokebeiorum,’ which ho worth 10,0007. to the latter, 
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has oeen printed in s Hichmond- of Records in lieland ; Foster's Yorkshire Podi- 


. Igrees; "Whitaker's Richmondsbire, i. 177, 178, 

The subject of this article, Ralph, son of, 182; Willis’s Notitia Pori. iii. 81 ; Bugdale’s 
ThomaSj was educated at Cambridge and j Orig. Jurid. pp. 260-2 ; LascellBb's Liber Mu- 
Lincolns Inn, where he was called to tho uerum Hib. ; Strype’s Works, index; Egeiton 
bar. In 1660 he was sent on the queen’s ! Fapers, pp. 110, 308 ; Bucarel’s St. Catherine’s- 
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service to Ireland, and was reoalfed on 
19 Feb. 1608-9 (I'A. Ireland, 1609-1678, p. 
402). On 1 Jail. 1569-70, however, he 
was appointed chief justice of Counaught 
and entrusted with the difficult task of in- 
troducing English law into that province. 
He soon confessed to Cecil that the people 
of Connaught ‘were unwilling to embrace 
justice,’ and urged that ' it must be valiant 
and courageous captains and hardy soldiers 
that must make a vvay for law and justice, 
or else farewell to Ireland’ (76.) At the 
same time he applied for three months' leave 
in order to many, which was granted a vear 
later j hut no marriage took piece. Se is 
said to have represented the borough of 
Huntingdon in the parliament whidi met on 
- April 1571, hut tho official returns are 
wanting. In October 1671 he was recom- 
mended for the lord-chancellorship of Ire- 
land by Loftus, and again in 1673 by Fitz- 
AViUiam, but was not appointed. He be- 
came beneber of Lincoln’s Inn in 1572, and 


Hospitslj p. 85; Bagwell’s Ireland under the- 
Tudors, ii. 170 ; Itotrospective Review, new ser. 
ii. 487 : Cooper’s Atbonas Cantobr.] A. P, P, 

ROKEBY, Sib THOMAS nn (tf. 1866), 
justiciar of Ireland, was probably son of 
Thomas de Rokeby, who died in 1818. He 
first comes into notice ns the squire who, 
liai'ing been a prisoner with tho Soots and 
I’elenscd by them, was able to earn the re- 
ward of 1007. per annum ofi'ered by the 
young king, Edward III, in July 1327, to- 
the man who should bring him m sight of 
the enemy. Edward knitted Rokeby on 
tho spot, and on 28 Sept, made him the pro- 
mised grant of lands worth 1007. a year 
^Piedera, ii. 717). Froissart, in narrating the 
inejdent, calls the squire Thomas Housagre, 
which is the equivalent of "Whittaker; but 
the royal grant is conclusive as to Thomas’s 
true name. On 17 Jan. 1831 Rokeby was 
going beyond sea with Henry Percy (Cal. 
Pat. Bolls, Edward III, ii. 42). In 1386 
he was serving in Scotland, and from 8 June 
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to 26 Oot. rraa in command of the loyal 
escort (Cbl. lioovmxents relating to Scotland, 
ii, 36^. On 26 Oct. 1336 he received the 
charge of Stirling Castle, and in 1838 that 
of Edinburgh also ; he retained both offices 
tin the recovery of these places by the Scots 
in 1341-2 (a. ii. 1249, 1284, 1323, 1383 and 
pp. 364-8). During 1342 Eokehy was em- 
ployed on the Scottish marches (i4. ii. 1387, 
1393). In the following year he was ap- 

I jointed sheriff of Yorkshire, an office which 
le held for seven years j he had held it pre- 
viously in 1337 (Dbaie, Eboraeum, p. 363). 
As sheriff of Yorkshire he was one of the 
leaders of the English at the battle of 
Keville’s Cross, and ‘ gave the Scots such a 
draught as they did not care to taste again ’ 
(Chron, de Lanercost,-pp. 347-8, 331, Bau- 
natyne Club). Eokeby Wias charged to bring 
David Bruce to London in December 1846, 
and at the same time had a grant of 2004 a 
Year out of the issues of the county of 
York for his rank of banneret till provided 
with lands of that value in Scotland or else- 
where {Cal. Documents relating to Scotland, 
ii. 1474-6; Fwdera, iii. 98). In 1347 he 
was employed in Scotland, and in 1848 was 
the king's escheator in Yorkshire (t6. iii. 
113, 180). 

In December 1349 llokeby was made 
justiciar of Ireland. In this office he was 
distinguished by his regard for equity and 
his zeal in checking the extortion of 
officials. 1^ the Irish annals, printed in the 
‘ Ohartulary of St. Mary, Dublin ’ (ii. 392), 
he is described as ‘ one that did punish vetj 
well Irishmen and paid very well for his 
victuals, and would commoidy say that he 
would eat and drink of cups made of timber, 
and pay gold aud silver therefor rather than 
to extort the poor’ (cf. Book of Howth, p. 
166). On 8 July 1365 he was succeeded as 
justiciar W Maurice Fitzlhomas, earl of 
Desmond [q. v.] Rokeby was a witne^ to 
the treaties conmuded with Edward Baliol at 
31oxburgheon20Jan. 1356. Soon afterwards 
Desmond died, and on 26 July Rokeby was 
again appointed justiciar of Ireland (Fadem, 
iii. SOoj 317-21, 332, 835). He, however, 
died that same year at the castle of Eilkea 
inSildare {Annals qf Loch 15; Chart, 
St. Mary, Dublin, ii. S9S). Rokeby had 
numerous grants of land for his good ser- 
vices in Yorkshire, Westmoreland, Reland, 
and elsewhere {Cal, Pat. Bolls, Edward III, 
ii. 214, 224, iii. 472 ; Cal, Documents relating 
to Scotland,, ii. 1249 ; Fadera, iii, 399b 
According to the accepted pedigrees, Roke- 

yreM j'WHiTTAEisK, Loidts and Elinet, in 


263) . But these two pedigrees do not agree, 
nor does either seem satisfactory, Thomas 
Eokeby, the justiciar, is commonly referred 
to in contemporary documents os ‘roncle,' 
to distinguish him fipm Thomas Eokeby 
‘ le neveu,’ the son of his brother Eohert. 
Thomas Eokeby 'le neveu’ is mentioned 
frequently in connection with his unde 
from 1336 onwards. He served in France 
in 1360, and in 1379-80 was warden of 
Lochmabeu Castle {Cal. Documents relat- 
ing to Scotland, ii. 1236, and p, 867, iii. 
270,293; Fcedera, iii, 332, 483). Thomas 
Eokeby, ‘le neveu,’ was more probably 
grandfather of 

Thomas db Eoebbt {d. 1418), soldier, 
given in pedigrees as grandson of the uncle. 
This Thomas represented Yorkshire on the 
parliament of 1406, and was sheriff of the 
county in 1407-8 and in 1411-12. When 
Henry Percy, first earl of Eorthumherlond, 
crossed the border in .Tanuary 1408, Rokeby 
held the passage oftheNidd against him, near 
Enaresborough, Northumberland tui’ned 
aside and took up a position at Bromham 
Moor, where Eokeby attacked aud routed 
him on 10 Feb, 1408. Eokeby was rewarded 
with Northumberland's manor of iSpofforth, 
and wit h Lint on and Leathley for hih^oedera, 
viii. 629, orig. edit.) He served in France in 
1416 and 1417, and, according to Foste^ died 
in 1418. By a daughter of Sir r,.alph Ewere 
he was ancestor of the later family of Eoke- 
by, several members of which are separately 
noticed {Qi?ii, Ei/logium Bistoriarum, iii. 
411; Wamihsham, Bist. Angl. ii. 278; 
WiNroPB, Ckron. Scotland, iii. 2688 j Gesta 
Benrici Qidnti, p. 270 ; Dbake, Eboraeum, 
p. 352 ; Wxun, Hist, Beniy IV, iii. 147, 
154-8 ; Eamsat, Lancaster and York, i, 112), 

[Chron. de Molsa, iii. 62 (Solis Ser.) ; Foedera 
(Record edit.) ; Book of Howth op. Oaraw MSS. ; 
Froissart,!. 61-2, 273-6, ed. Luce; Cal. Inquisit. 
post mortem, ii, 201-2 ; Surtees Soc. xli. 40 ; 
Bolls of Farliameat, ii, 109, 113, 116, 207; 
Whittaker’s Bichmondshire, i. 182-3 ; Gilheit's 
Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 205, 211 ; other autho- 
rities quoted.) 0. L. K. 

EOKEBY, SiK THOMAS (1631 P-1609), 
judge, second son of Thomas Eokebj of 
Buruby in the East Biding of Yorkebme, a 
Cromwellian officer, who fell at the battle 
of Dunbar on 3 Sept. 1650, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Eohert, and sister of Sir William 
Bury of Grantham, Lincolnshire, was bom 
about 1631. His father, Thomas Eokeby, 
was eldest son of WiUiam Eokeby of Hotham 
in the East Elding, by his cousin Dorothy, 
daughter of William Bokelw of Skiers, and 
niece of Ealpib Eokeby {d. 1596) [see under 
Eokbbt, Ralph, 1627 P-1606], 
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Thomas Kokeby, the future judge, was ad- 
mitted on dU June 16tG a pensioner at 
1'atharme Hall, Cambridge, where he ma- 
‘riculutedm the following month, graduated 
3.A. in January Ib49-j0, and at Christmas 
tollowing was elected to a fellowship at hia 
college, which, how'ever, he resigned in 
Michaelmas 1661. He had meanwhile, 
17 May 1650, been admitted a student at 
Cray's Inn, where in June 1657 he was 
t-aUed to the bar, and in 1670 elected ancient. 
A strong presbyttriaii, andpos-essedof large 
estate and influence at k.OTk, he exerted 
himself on behalf of the Prince of Orange in 
Xo\ ember 1688, and on the change of dynasty 
was rewarded w ith a puisne judgeship in the 
common pleas, S May 1689, iiasing received 
the degree of seijeant-at-law four days before. : 
He was knighted at Whitehall on 31 Oct. . 
following, and was removed on 28 Oct. | 
1695 to the king's bench. Tie was a member 
of the commissions which tried, 23-4 March 
1695-6, Sir John Friend [q. v.] and Sir, 
William Psrkyns [q. v.] He died on 26 Nov. 
1699_at his rooms in Seqeant’s Inn. His ' 
r e mains were interred on 8 Dec. in the me- 
morial chapel ot his ancestor, William Itokeby 
[q. v.], archbishop of Dublin, in the church 
at Sandal, near Doncaster. His wife, Ursula, 
daughter of James Danby of New Building, 
Thiisk, siurived him, and died on 10 Aug. 
173/* 

Rokeby was a competent judge, and a man 
of profound piety, as abundantly appears 
fh)m his ‘ Diary,' edited with a memoir by 
Eaine, in Surtees Society's Publications, vol. 
ixxvii. His portrait was painted by G. 
Schalken, 

[Diary and Memoir above mentioned; Fos- 
ter’s Gray’s Inn Adm. Reg ; LuttreU’s Brief 
Relation of State Affaire, i. 629, iii. 543, iv. 
.587; HoaelTs State Trials, xiii, 1, 83, 461; Le 
Neve’s Pedigrees (Harl. Soc.) ; Foster’s York- 
shire Pedigrees and Familis Minomm Gentiom 
(Harl Soc )] j. m. h. 

_ ROKEBY, WILLIAM (d. 1521 J, arch- 
hishim of Dublin, bom at Kirk Sandall or 
Ilaliiax, was the eldest of the five sons of 
John liokeby of Kirk Sandal], near Don- 
caster. Both his parents died in 1306 ; his 
brother Sir Richum Rokeby, comptroller to 
Wolsey’s household and treasurer of Ireland, 
is buried in the Savoy Chapel, London 
\^CEconomia Sokebeiorum, f. Sll). William ' 
WM educated at Rotherham and at a hostel 
m St. Aldate’sparish, Oxford, perhaps Broad- 
gates Hall (afterwards Pembroke College), 
wherehegraduateddoetorof canon lawr. Ac- i 
cording to Cooper (Athena Cantabr. i. 26), 
he beeamefellow of King's Hall (afterwards ' 
merged in Trmity College), Cambridge. On j 


4 Aug. 1487 he was presented to the rectory 
of Kirk Sandallbythe monks of Lewes, who 
in 1.502 nominated him to the vicarage of 
Halifax. In 1496 he was collated to the 
rectory of Thorpland, Norfolk, and on 6 June 
1601 he was instituted to the rectory of 
Sproatley, Yorkshire, on the presentation of 
the prior and convent of Bridlington ; he re- 
signed the living in February 1502-3, receiv- 
mg a retiring pension of 4/. a year, and at the 
game time being collated to the stall of St. 
Andrew’s at Beverley. In the following June 
he was presented to the free chapel at Ferry- 
bridge. 

In 1607 Rokeby was provided by Julius H 
to the bishopric of Aleathin succession to John 
Payne (d. 1606) (q. v.], and was sworn of the 
privy council in Reland. On 26 Jan. 1611- 
1612 he was transferred to the archbishraric 
of Dublin in succession to Walter Fltz- 
simons [^_v.] On 12 May following he suc- 
ceeded Fitzrimons as lord chancellor of 
Ireland. All the authorities state that he 
was impointed lord chancellor in 1498, but 
the omcial record is wanting and the state- 
ment is highly improbable. In 1614 he 
brought to a conclusion the long-standing 
disputes between the archbishop and dean 
and chapter of St. Patrick's. On 20 Feb. 
1616-16 he officiated at the christening of 
the Princess Mary ot Greenwich. In 1618 
he confirmed the establishment of Maynooth 
I CoUege, which had been founded by Gerald, 

^ earl of Kildare, and drew up rules for its 
government. In the same year he hold on 
important provincial synod, in which, he en- 
joined the discontinuance of the use of the 
chalice at mass, the payment of tithes, and 
appraisement of the goods of persons dying 
intestate by two valuers appointed by the 
bishop; he also prohibited the disposal of 
ofiwch property by laymen, and the playinff 
of footbaR by clergymen, under penalty M 
paying three shiRings and fotirpenoe to the 
ordinary, and a similar sum for the repair of 
the parish church. In 1620 he was appointed 
archdeacon of Surrey, and in the same year 
was sent by the Earl of Surrey, on his arrival 
in Ireland, to W^atei'ford to mediate between 
Sir Pierce Butler [q. vj and the Earl of 
Desmond [cf. Howasp, 'TnoirAB, third ntwii 
OF Kobtolk]. He died on 29 Nov. 1621, 
and hia body was buried in St. Patrick's, but 
his heart and bowels were interred in the 
choir of the church at Halifax, where they 
have been more than once dug up. Byihis 
will he left '2001, towards building St. Mnry’s 
Church at Beverley, and provided fetf the erec- 
tion of a sepulchral chapel at Sandall, wldoh 
is described as the most perfect specimen 
extant of what mortuary chapels used to be. 
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[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, cd. Brewer 
{where several of Eokebj ’s letters to Wolsey are 
c^endered), passim , C-il. Irish State Papers and 
Carewi^S. ; (Economia Bohebeiomm in Addit. 
MS. 24470, If. 310-11 j Ware’s Bishops, ed. 
Harris; Bradj’s Episcopal Succession, i. 234, 
32S ; Cotton’s Fasti Gccl. Hibemite , Lascelles's 
Liber Him. Hib ; Cooper’s Athenie Cantnbr. i. 
2o, fi26 ; Wood’s Athenea Ozon. ; Monck Mason's 
Hist. c£ St. Patrick's; Cogan’s Diocese of 
Meath, p. 82 ; Dodd’s Church Hist. ; Tanner’s 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. ; Goote's Civilians, p 16; Coze’s 
Hibernia Anglicana; Bagwell’s Ireland under 
the Tudors, i. 131, 290, 291 , D'Alton’s Arch- 
bishops of Dublin, pp. 178-82; X B. O'Flana- 
gan’s'Lord Chaucellots of Ireland, pp. 132-7 ; 
Poster’s YoikshirePedigrees; TestamentaEbora- 
eensia (Surtees Soc.), V. 141 ; Whitaker's Loidis 
et Elmete, p. 388 ; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, i. 
200; Pouison’s Holderoess; Watson’s Hnlifsz, 
p, 387 ; Blomefleld's Korfolk, vii. 99 ; Oliver's 
Bererlac ; Manning and Bray’s Surrey ; Poster's 
Alumni Ozon.; Lansd. MS. 979, ff. 4, 6.] 

A.P.P. 

ROKESLEY, GREGORY Bii (a. 1291), 
mayor of London, a native of Rokesley in 
Kent, whence he took his name, was the 
richest goldsmith of his time^ and a great 
wool merchant. He appears in the earliest 
extant list of aldermen of the city of Lon- 
don, his name being connected with Dowgate 
ward. In 1264, and again in 1270, he served 
the office of sheriff. In the latter year he 
and his colleague, HenryAValeys, caused a 
new pillory to be erected in the Ohepe. 
In 1273 he championed civic purity iu a 
violent dispute on the subject of certain 
charters RlegBUy granted to various city 

S uilds by the late mayor, Walter Hervey. 

[ervey attempted to instigate the craftsmen 
against the more discreet section of the citi- 
zens, and caused much excitement by collect- 
ing and haranguing mobs in the streets. His 
charters were, nowever, suppressed and 'cried 
throughout the city.’ The next year (Time 
1274) Rokesley accompanied the mayor, 
Waleye, to a conference with Edward I in 
Paris, and in Juljf again waited upon the 
king at Montreiiil in order to adii.«e upon 
terms of peace between the king and the 
Countess of Flanders. 

Rokesley was appointed mayor in 1274, 
and held that office eight times, comprising the 
years 1274-1281 and 1285. In 1276 he was 
made king’s chamherloin, and acted in that 
capacity for two years, and for a short period 
he discharged the functions of coroner and 
‘pincerna.^ The important poet of master 
of the exchange throughout all England 
was conferred upon Rokesley iu 1278. The 
office is otherwise described as that of chief 
director of the royal mint. At this period 


reat incouvenience w'as caused by the abuu- 
ance of clipped cum, This was called iu, and 
a new coinage was cu’culated under lfoke''lev’s 
superintendence, consisting of sterling half- 
penny and farthing, the silvei coins bemg of 
the uneness commonly known as 'silver of 
Gunthron’s Lane.’ 

AVhen Edward was engaged in theconquest 
ofWalesinl282, AValeys andRokeslej weie 
deputed by the city to take an aid of six thou- 
sand marks to the king. Next year they, 
with four others, were the city representa- 
tives at a special parliament held at Shrews- 
bury to conduct the trial of David of Wales. 
Rokesley’s eighth mayoralty in 1283 was 
marked by important events in the history 
of London. In the previous year a quarrel 
between two citizens culminated in a duel, 
and one of them, having dangerously wounded 
his opponent, took sanctuary in Bow Church, 
where, not long afterwards, his dead body 
was found imder circumstances which sug- 
gested foul play. The king having appoint ed 
a commission of inquh'y, John de Kirkeby, 
the lord treasurer, summoned the mayor, 
aldermen, and citizens to wait upon him at 
the Tower. This peremptory order seems to 
hai e been issued in neglect of the standing 
rule that forty days’ notice of such a summons 
should be given. Under ordinary conditions 
the citizens would have donned gay apparel 
and marched in procession from Barking 
ckurch to the Tower, bearmg presents for 
the king's justiciars. On this occasion 
Rokesley went to the church of All HaUows, 
stripping himself of the robes and insignia 
of office, handed the city seal to Steven 
Aswy, and then proceeded to the Tower as a 
mere private citizen. The lord treasurer was 
highly provoked, and committed Rokesley 
and about eighty other leading citizens to 
prison at the feast of St. Peter, The Icing 
deposed the mavor, and appointed Ralph de 
Sandw'ich [q. v.] as custos of the city and its 
liberties. To give a graver colour to the 
offence, it was alleged that the mayor had 
taken bribes of dieuoiiest bakers, who sold 
penny loaves six or seven ounces too light. 
The prisoners were .'et at liberty in a few 
day', except Aswy, who was lodged in Wind- 
sor Castle. Rokesley died on 13 July 1291 
(Annul. Iiondin. i. 99 ; Rouebts, Cal. Gen. i. 
441), and was buried in the monastery of the 
GreylViars. His monument existed in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, until the great fire, 
A letter by mm is printed in ‘ Arwoeologia 
Cantlana,’ ii. 233-4. 

By hie wife, Avice, Rokesley had two sons, 
Sir Reginald and Sir Richard, who became 
seneschal of Poitou and governor of Montreuil 
in Picardy (see RruBB, Fcedera, vd. iii. 
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passim). Tlie lattei's daugliter Agues mar- 
ried Thomas, first baron Poynings, and was 
mother of Michael, second baron Pojuings 
("q, v.) Ifevertheless the inquisition taken on 
ms death affirmed his heir to be Boger de 
Risslepe, son of Gregory’s sister Agnes 
(Robehts, Cal. Gea. i. 4il). The ilokesley 
arms, irhich appeared with nearly thirty 
others among the designs in the windows of 
old St. Paul's, were azure a fess gules be- 
tween six shields sable, each charged with a 
lion rampant argent. Eokesley's will, rm- 
dated and enrolled in the court of Husting 
on 25 July 1291 {Calmiar, ed. Sharpe, i. 
03-9), mentions, among other property in 
Loudon, Canterbury, and Ilochester, his 
dwelling-house, with adjoining houses ‘to- 
wards L'omhulle,’ clmrged to maintain a 
chantry in the church of St. Mary 'VVoolnoth, 
wherehis wife lies buried; a ‘former dwelling- 
house ’ in the parish of All Hallows at the 
Hay towards the Eopery, also charged with 
the maintenance of a chantry in that mrish 
church. He possessed eight manors in Kent, 
two in Surrey, and one in Sussex f Cal. Ing. 
post mortem, i. 109). After legacies to nu- 
merous relatives, he left the residue of Ms 
estate to the poor. Eokesloy had in his life- 
time built on the site subsequently long 
occupied by Christ's Hospital m London a 
dormitory for the friars minors. 

[Archisol. Cantinna, yols. ii. and x.-XTiii. 
passim ; Hasted's Kent contains many errors in 
the account of theBokesley family; Pari. 'Writs, 
passim ; Boberts's Cal. Genealog. i. 441, ii. 767; 
John de Osenedes (Bolls Ser.), -m. 328, 332 ; 
Annalos Londin. apnd Ann. Edw, I and Bdw. II 
(Bolls Ser.), passim; Liber Albns, ed. Biley; 
Strype’s Stow, 17S5, ii. 214-15, 48G; Sharpe’s 
London and the Kingdom, i. 107-22, and au- 
thorities there quoted; HBitI.md's Hist of Lon- 
don, 1780,i.l0S; Simpson's Gleanings from Old 
St. Paul's, pp. 66, 68.] 0. W-h. 

EOKE'WODE, AMBEOSE (1578 P- 
1606). [See Eooewood.] 

EOKEIi^ODB, JOHN GAGE (1788- 
18-tiO, antiquary, born on 13 Sept. 1780, was 
the murth and youngest son of Sir Thomas 
Gage, the fom’th baronet of Hengrare Hall, 
Suffolk, by his first wife, Charlotte, daughter 
of Thomas Fitzherbert, esq. of Swinnerton, 
Staffordshire, and of Maria Teresa, daughter 
of Sit Eobert Throckmorton, hart. Ha was 
descended in the female line from Ambrose 
Eookwqod [q. t.] Educated in the college 
of the Jesuits nt Stonyhuist, Lancashire, no 
afterwards travelled on the continent. On 
his return he studied law in the chamhere of | 
Charles Hutler (1750-1832) [q. T.l, the con- 
veyancer, and he was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn on 10 Feb. 1818, but he never | 


practised. He was elected a fellow of tha 
Society of Antiquaries on 6 Nov, 1818, and, 
he also became a fellow of the Royal Society, 
In 1829 he was elected director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and he held that post until 
his death. On the death, 81 Ju^ 1888, of 
his brother, Robert Joseph Gage Hookwooi 
who had taken the name of Eookwood in 
799), he inherited tho estates of the Eook- 
wood family, with their mansion at Ooldham 
Hall in the parish of Stanningfield, near Bury 
St . Edmunds, and he received the royal license 
to assume the name of Rokewode. He died 
suddenly on 1 4 Oct, 1842, while on a visit to 
his cousin, Thomas Fitzherbert Brockholes, 
at Claugbton Hall, Lancashire, and was in- 
terred in the family vault at Stanningfield. 

His works are : 1, ‘ The Ilistory and An- 
tiquities of Hengrave in Suffolk,’ London, 
1822, royal 4to, dedicated to the Duke of 
Norfolk. This work is valuable no less for 
its ornamental and useful illustrations thah 
for its curious details of private history and 
biography, and of ancient customs and cha- 
racters. 2. ‘The History and Antiquities of 
Suffolk, Thingoe Hundred,’ London, 1838, 
royal 4to, in a large and highly embellished 
volume, dedicated to the Marquis of Bristol, 
For the Camden Society he edited ‘ Chro- 
nica Jocelini de Brakelonda, de rebus gestis 
Samsonis Abbatis Mouasterii Sancti Ed- 
mundi,’ London, 1840, 4to. An English 
translation by 'T. E. Tomlins appeared in 
1844, under the title of ‘ Monastic and Social 
Life in the Twelfth Century,’ and on Eoke- 
wode's book Carlyle based his ‘ Past and Pre- 
sent’ in 1843 [see Jocelist de BB.tKEL 02 tE]. 

Rokewode was an occasional contributor 
to the ‘ Gentleman's Magazine ’ ond to the 
* Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica.’ 
In vol. ii. of the latter work he printed an 
ancient genealogy and charters of the Eoke- 
wode family. His communications to the 
Society of Antiquaries are enumerated in 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1842, ii. 
669. The more important are («) ‘ A Dis- 
aertation on St. /Ethelwold'a Benediotional,' 
an Uluminated manascrqit of the tenth 
century, in ‘ Arohmologia,’ xxiv. 1-117, with 
thirty-two plates; (5) ‘ A Description of 
a Benedictional or Pontifical, called Bene- 
dictionarius Eoberti Arehiepiscopi,’ an il- 
luminated manuscript of the tenth century 
in the public library at Rouen, ib, pp. 118- 
136; (o) ‘The An^o-Saxon Oeremonial of 
tbe Dedication and Consecration of Churches,’ 
ib. XXV. 285—74 ; (if) * Remarks on the Lou- 
terell Psalter,’ printed, with six plates, in 
tho ‘Vetusta Momimenta,’ vol. vi. ; (e) ‘A 
Memoir on the Painted Oliamber in the 
Palace at Westminster,’ printed, with four- 
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teen plates, in the same volume of ' Vetusln 
Monumenta.’ 

A portrait, of which the original by Mrs. 
■Carpenter is at Ilengrave Hall, has been en- 
graved. There is olso an excellent bust by 
U. C. Lucas, which was presented to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. A portion of Eolte- 
wode’s valuable library was sold in London 
on 23 and 23 Dec. 1848. 

pas. Addit. 19187, f. 263: Aungier’a Hist, of 
Tsieirorth, p. 104'’';IjondonandDublin Orthodox 
Journal, xv. 278; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), 
p. 853.] T. 0. 

ROLFE, JOHN (1685-1822), colonist, 
grandson of Eustacius Rolfe, of an old Nor- 
folk family, and son of John Ilolfe, who mar- 
ried, on 24 Sent. 1682, Dorothea Mason, was 
baptised at Heaoham, Norfolk, on 6 May 
1686. Representatives of the Rolfe family 
still occupy Heachom Hall. A twin-brother, 
Eustacius, died in childhood. Rolfe married 
in England during 1608, and sailed with his 
wife for Virginia in June 1600. On the 
voyage he was wrecked and cast on the Ber- 
mudas, where a daughter, who died an infant, 
was bom to him. The parents reached Vir- 

f iiiia in May 1610, whereupon the mother 
ied. In 1012 Rolfe sipnalised himself as the 
first Englishman to introduce the regular 
cultivation of tobacco into Virginia. lie was 
thus a leading settler, w'hen, on 5 April 1613, 
whether captivated by the grace and beauty 
of the newly converted savage or, as his 
fellow-colonist Ilamor wrote, ‘ for the good 
of the plantation,’ and in spite of personal 
scruples, it is impossible to say, he married 
Pocahontas, 

Pocahontas, or Matoaka (1595-1017), was 
ayounger daughter of Powhattan, overking 
of the Indian tribes from the Atlantic sea- 
board to * the falls of the rivers.’ This poten- 
tate was naturally perturbed by the ar- 
rival of English colonists upon the_ Vireiulan 
seaboard in 1585, and he and his subjects 
were probably instrumental lu the extermi- 
nation of the early colonists, no traces of 
whom were ever found [see imder Raxuoh, 
Sib WaIiTiie]. On 30 April 1607 a second 
colony, sent out by the Virginian Company of 
London, anchored in Chesapeake Bay. 'The 
fresh colonists, who settled at Jamestown, 
soon entered into friendly relations with the 
natives. One of the most prominent of their 
number, Captain John Smith (1680 P-1631) 
[q. V.], essayed the exploration of tho Indians’ 
country. In Decemher 1607 he sailed up the 
Chickahominy river on the second of such 
expeditions, was captured by the Indians and 
eventually token to Powhattan’s chief comp, 
about eighteenmiles south-east of Jamestown 


(6 Jan. 1008)._ According to the account of 
these transactious which he sent to England 
a few months later, Smith succeeded in con- 
vincing the king of the friendliness of his in- 
tentions, ond was accordingly sent back to 
Jamestown with a native escort. Eight years 
later, when writing a short account of Pooor 
hontns, then in England, for the benefit of 
Queen Anne, consort of James I, Smith em- 
bellished this plain tale with some romantic 
incidents, _ According to this later version, 
first published in 1622, Powhattan, after 
a parley with his chiefs, decided upon the 
Englishman’s execution, and the natives 
were preparing to brain him with their clubs, 
when Pocahoutas, ‘the king's darling daugh- 
ter,’ rushed forward and inteiposed her own. 
Lead between Smith and his executioners, 
whereupon Powhattan ordered his life to be 
spared. Other writers corroborate Smith’s 
statement that from 1603 Focabontas was 
benceforwardafrequeiit visitor at Jamestown, 
where she played with the children, and acted 
as an intermediary between theoolonistsand 
Powhattan. Smith returned to England on 
40ct, 1600, after which her regular visits to 
the English camp ceased. In Smith’s earlier 
narrative, or ‘Ti-ue Relation’ (1008), Poca- 
hontas is mentioned incidentally as a child of 
ten, ‘ who not only for feature, countenance, 
and proportion ’ greatly exceeded the rest of 
her countrywomen, hut was ‘ the only non- 
^red ’ of the country. In the later ‘ General 
llistory ' (1622) she is depicted as the good 
genius of the settlers, warning them of hostile 
schemes on the part of the Indians, and send- 
ing them provisions in times of scarcity. 

When, in the spring of 1612, Captain. 
Samuel Argal, a leading colonist, was trading 
for com along the Potomac, it came to his 
ears that Pocahontas was staying on a visit 
with the chief of the district. Through the 
agency of this chief’s brother, whom Argal 
alternately threatened and cajoled, Die 
princess, now about sixteen years of ago, 
was lured on board Argal’s vessel, and taken, 
as a hostage for the good behaviour of the 
Indian tribes, to Jamestown, where she 
arrived on 13 April 1612. In the following 
year she was converted to Christianity, and 
christened Rebecca. Powhattan appeared 
flattered when his daughter’s projected mar- 
riage with Rolfe was announced to him, and 
it wae hoped that the match would cement 
B friendly alliance between the planters ond 
the Indian potentate. It was followed by on 
exchange of prisoners and other overtures of 
good-will. In 1616 Sir Thomas Dale, who 
was acting as governor of the colony, carried 
Pocahontas, with her husband and child, to 
England, whereshe and her native attendants 
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•v^rere handsomely received by the London 
company and others, the queen and courtiers 
(who had at first looked askance at Eolfe’s 
union) paying her marked attention. She 
renewed her acquaintance with her old friend 
Captain Smith, and attended the Twelfth 
Xight masque of 1617 (^Jonson's Christmas), 
in company with the queen. D tiring; her st ny 
in town Simon de Posse engraved the well- 
known portrait of her, the features of which 
are ngreeahle, modest, and not undignified. 
She i'l described in an inscription upon the 
plate as ‘Matoaka.(ihVTsRebecka,wife _of the 
■worshipful Mr. Thos. Holff. ./Rtatia sum 
21 A' 1616.’ Another portrait in oils was 
painted hy an Italian artist, and belonged 
to the Rev. 'Whitwell Elwin of Booton Rec- 
tory, Isorfolk, whose family intermarried 
with the Eolfes; an excellent enmaving 
from it appeared in the ‘ Art Journal (ISS-j, 
p. 299). 

Pocahontas, although reluctant to return 
to America, pined under an English sky, and 
in Jlarch 1617, after all arrangements had 
heen made for her departure, she died at 
Gravesend. In the parish register of St. 
George’s Church, Gravesend, is the crude 
entry i ' 1016, .May 3j , Eebecca Wi-othe, wyff of 
Thomas ‘Wroth, gent., a Virginia lady borne, 
here was buried in ye chaunoell' (Aofes and 
(?««■««, 3rd ser. v. i23 ; cf. Court of James I, 
under date 29 March 1617). Several of her 
attendants proved consumptivej and gave 
trouble to the company after their mistress’s 
death. Eolfe subsequently married Jana, 
daughter of William Pierce, and died in Vir- 

S ’nia in 1623, leaving a wide w with children. 

y the princess Eolfe left a son Thomas (horn 
in 1615), ■who after his mother’s death was 
brought up by his uncle, Henry Eolfe of Lon- 
don. He returned to Virginia in 1640, and 
married there Jane, daughter of Francis Poy- 
thress, leaving a daughter Jane, who married 
Eohert Bolling, and had many descendants. 

Ben Jenson introduced Pocahontas into 
his 'Staple of News’ (1625), and since his 
day she has formed the title character of 
many works of prose fiction, hy Sigourney, 
Seba Smith, Samuel Hopkins, John Davis, 
and others. The romantic incident of the 
rescue is depicted in stone as a relief upon 
the Capitol, Washington 

fCapt. John Smith’s works, ed, Arhec, 1884; 
TVingflrid’s Disconrse of Virginia; Newport’s 
Discoveries in Virginia ; Obsorvatiims ly George 
Percy (Purchas); Spelman’s Relation of Vir- 
ginia; Whitaker’s Good News from Virginia; 
and Bamor’s True Discourse of the Present 
Estate of Virginia— ell written 1607-15 ; Slith’s 
History of Viiginia; Bro'vra’s Genesis of the 
United States; New England HUt. and Genealog. 
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Regist. January 1884; Nichole’s Progresses. ot 
James I, iti. 248 ; Revue deParie, t.xlii.(1832j 
211, 321; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-18. 

Since Thomas Puller expressed doubt of the 
veracity of Captain Smith in his Worthies, Mr. 
Charles Deane was the first, in a note to his edi- 
tion of Wingfield’s Discourse (1860), to impugn 
Smith's story of his rescue hy Pocahontas. Mr. 
Deanerepeatedhisdoubtsinanotetohis edition of 
Smith’b True Relation in 1866, and the same view 
was supported in the Rev. R. D. Neill's Virginia 
Company in London (ch. v., printed sop, irately 
as Pocahontas and her Companiuns, London, 
1869), and in the same writer’e English Colonisa- 
tion in America (chap, iv.) Charles Dudley War- 
ner, in the Study of the Life and Writingaof John 
Smith (1881), treats the Pocahontas episode with 
sceptical levity. Deane’s views were also snp- 

f irted by Henry Adams in the North American 
eview, January 1807; hy Henry Cabot Lodge 
in his English Colonies in America; by Justin 
Winsor in History of America, vol. iii. ; and, 
with some reservations, by J. Gorham Pnlfroy in 
his Hilt, of New England (1868), and by Mr. J. A. 
OoyleinhisEiiglish inAmerica; Virginin(1882). 
Biincrolt found a place for the story in his nar- 
rative until 1879, when, in the centenary edition 
of his History of the United States, he abandoned 
it without expressing judgment. Coit Tyler, in 
his History of Amencun Literature, laments that 
the * pretty atory has lost historical oredi t. Pro- 
fessor S. R. Gardiner, in bis History of England 
(1883, iii. 158), regrets its demolition by histori- 
cal inquirers. The balance of trained opinion is 
thus in favour of treating thorosona episode as a 
poetical fiction. Its substantial correctness is, 
however, contended for byWyndhamRobertsonin 
Pocahontas and her Descendants, 1887, by Poin- 
dexter in his Capt. John Smith and his Critics 
(1893), hy Professor Arber in his elaborate vin- 
dication of Smith (Smith’s Works, ed Arber, osp. 
p. exrii), and by Mr. William Wirt Henry, the 
most eloquent champion of the story, in hia 
Address to the Virginia Historical Society (Pro- 
ceedings, Febmnry 1882),] T. 8. 

ROLFE, ROBERT MONSEY, Babojs 
O nAUWOBTH (1790-1868), lord chancellor, 
born at Oran worth in Norfolk on 18 Dee. 
1790, was elder son of Edmund Eolfe, curate 
of Oranworth and rector of Oookley-OW, hy 
his wife Jemima, fifth daughter ot Wifiiam 
Alexander, and granddaughter of Messenger 
Monsey [q. v.], physician to Chelsea Hospital. 
His father was first cousin of Admiral Lord 
Nedsou, while his mother was a niece of 
James, first earl of Caledon. He received 
his early education at the gcammer school of 
Bu^ St. Edmunds, ivhere he was the junior 
of (Jharles James Blomfleld [q. v.], afler^ 
wards bishop of London. He was then sent 
to Winchester, where he obtained the silver 
medal for a Latin speech in 1807. Proceed- 
ing to Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, be became 
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Eeventeeuth -wrangler in 1812, and gained one 
of the members’ prizes for senior bachelors in 

1814. lie graduated B.A. in 1812, M.A. in 

1815, and was elected a fellow of Downing 
College. Rolfe was admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn on 29 Jan. 1812, and was called to the 
bar on 21 May 1810. His progress as a 
junior was alow j but he gradually acquired 
a large business in the chancery courts. At 
the general election in the spriim of 1831 he 
unsuccessfully contested Bury Edmunds 
in the whig interest. He was appointed a 
ting’s counsel in Trinity vacation 1832, and 
was called within the bar on the &st day of 
the following Michaelmas term. He was 
elected a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn on 2 Nov. 
1882, but left the society on 11 Nov. 1839, 
when he became a serjeant-at-law. At the 
general eleotion in December 1832 he was 
returned to the House of Commons for 
Fenryn and Eahnouth, and continued to 
re;present that constituency until his ap- 
pointment to the judicial bench. He spoke 
for the first time m the House of Commons 
on 19 March 1833 (Farl. Debates, 3rd ser. 
xvi. 847-9), but he seldom took part in the 
debates. Rolfe -was appointed solicitor- 
general in Lord Melbourne^ first administra- 
tion on 6 Nov. 1834, and resisted oifice in 
the following month, on Sh Robert Peel’s 
accession to power. On the return of the 
whigs to office, in April 1835, Rolfe was re- 
stored to the post of solicitor-general, and 
received the honour of knighthood on 6 May 
following. He was appointed a baron of the 
exchequer in the place of Sir Wilham Henry 
Maule [q. v.], and, having received the order 
of the coif, took his seat on the bench on 
11 Nov. 1839. Though Rolfe had only prac- 
tised in the court of chancery, he had acquired 
experience in criminal cases while sitting as 
recorder of Bury St. Edmunds, apostwhich he 
had held for some years. With Abiug'er and 
Williams he took part in the trial of John 
William Bean for shooting at the queen in 
August 1842 {Rewrts of Isfate Triah, new 
ser. iv. 1382-6). In March 1843 he presided 
at the trial of Feorgus O’Connor and fifty- 
eight other chartists for seditious conspiracy 
(w. iv. 036-1231). In March 1849 he presided 
at the trial of Rush for the murder of Isaac 
Jermy [q. v.j and his son, lie acted as a 
commissioner of the great seal from 19 June 
1860 to 16 July following, his colleagues 
being Lord Longdale and Vice-chancellor 
Shadwell, Owing to Shadwell's illness 
nothing but the routine business could be 
done, and the long arrears of appeals arising 
from Cottonhomu absence remained un- 
touched (Lifo of John, Lord Campbell, 1801, 
ii, 281). btt 2 Nov. 1830 BoUe was ap- 


pointed a vice-chancellor in the room of 
Shadwell, and on the 13th of the same 
month was admitted to the privy council 
He was created Baron Cninworth of Oran- 
worth in the county of Norfolk on 20 Deo. 
1860, and took his seat in the House of 
Lords at the opening of parliament on 4Feh. 
1861 (Journals qf the Sows of Lords, Ixxxiii. 
4). He made his maiden speech in the 
house during the discussion of Brougham’s 
County Courts Extension Bill on 7 Feb. 
1851 (Parl. Debates, Srd ser. exiv. 178-9). 
When the court of appeal in chancery was 
created under the provisions of 14& 16 Viet, 
cap. 83, Cranworth and Knight Brnce were 
appointed thefirstlordsjustices (8 Oct 1861). 

On the formation of Lord Aberdeen’s 
cabinet in December 1852, Cranworth was 
promoted to the post of lord chancellor. The 
great seal was delivered to him on the 2Sth. 
and he tookhis seat on the woolsack as speaker 
of the Houee of Lords on 10 Feb. 1863 
(Journals of the Souse of Lords, Ixxxv. 05 ) 
Four days afterwards he introduced a biU for 
the registration of assurances. At the same- 
time he announced the intention of the go- 
vernment to deal with the question of the 
consolidation and simplification of the statute 
law, and was bold enough to hold out some 
hope that the proposed step would lead to 
the formation of a Code Victoria (Pari, 
Debates, 3rd ser. oxxiv. 41-6). A small 
board was nominated by Cranworth to con- 
sohdate the statutes under the superinten- 
dence of Charles Henry Bellenden Iter [q. v.] 
In the following year this board was re^uaced 
by a royal oommission, over which Cranworth 
himself presided (see Pari, Papers, 1854 
vol. xxiv., 1854-6 voL xv.) The result of 
their deliberations led ultimately to the 
successive statute law revision acts passed 
during the chancellorshipa of Lords Camp- 
bell, Westbu^, and Chelmsford. Though 
the Registration Bill passed through the 
House of Lords in spite of the strenuous 
opposition of Lord St. Leonards, it was 
dropped in the House of Oommone. Gran- 
worth was more successful with his bill for 
the better administration of charitable trusts, 
which became law during the session (16 & 
17 Viet. cap. 137). On 11 July 1863 he 
moved the second reading of the Transporta- 
tion BiU (Pari. Debates, Sxd ser. cxxix,7-13). 
This bill, which substituted penal servitude 
in Ueu of transportation and adopted the 
tioket-of-leave system, passed through both 
houses with but little opposition, and re- 
ceived the royal assent on 20 Aug, 1863 
(16 & 17 Viet. cap. 99). In the session of 
1864 Cranworth carried through the house 
a hiU for the further amendmeut of the 
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common-law procedure (17 & 18 Viet. cap. 
li>5) ; but neither the Testamentary Juris- 
diction Bill nor the Divorce and Jlatrimonial 
Causes Bill, which he introduced, passed 
into law {Pari. Debates, 8rd ser. cxm. 702— 
720, ci-ssiv. 1-12). Oronworth continued in 
his post on the formation of Lord Palmerston’s 
administration in February 1855, in which 
year he was also appointed a governor of the 
Charterhouse. He introduced a bill to facili- 
tate leases and sales of settled estates on 
11 May following (i4. cxv.vviii. 398-9), but it 
failed to pa's through the Houseof Commons. 
The delay of the ministerial measures of legal 
reform in this session was the occasion of 
an attach on Cran worth by Lord Lyndhurst, 
who pointed out ‘the want of cordial co- 
■opeMtion between the lord chancellor and 
the law officers of the crown in the other 
house’ (i4. cxx.xi.v. 1189-90). Cranwnrth 
took part in the debate on Lord eiisley- 
dale's patent on 7 Feb. 1850 [see Paekt, Kih 
James], He defended the action of the 
government, and insisted that ‘ the legality 
■of life peerages was perfectly clear ’ (lo. oxl. 
314-27). The bill to facilitate leases and 
sales of settled ostiites passed through both 
houses in this session (19 & 20 Viet, cap, 
120); hut neither the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion Bill nor the Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Bill passed the commons. In the 
session of 1857 the government measures 
for the establishment of the probate and 
divorce court passed through both houses 
(20 and 21 Viet, caps, 77 aud 85), Cran- 
worth, however, refused to distribute any of 
the patronage under these acts, ond gave the 
whole of it to Sir Crcsswcll Cresswell [j. v.], 
the first judge in ordinari'. He resigned 
office on the accession of Lord Derby to 
power in Februaiv 1868. On 23 March fol- 
lowing he moved the second reading of a 
Land Tran‘ifer Bill and a Tenants for Life 
Bill, but neither of them become law during 
that session {Pari. Debates, clxis. 559-63). 
Cranworth was not offered the great seal on 
Lord Palmerston’s return to office in June 
1859, as ‘ his reputation had been so much 
damoged while chancellor by allowing 
Bethw to thwart and insult him ’ {Life of 
John, Lord Campbell, ii. 866). He moved 
the second reading of the Endowed Schools 
Bill on 9 Feb. 1860 {Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. 
clvi. 689-05). This Dill, which enabled the 
children of dissenters to enjoy the benefit of 
the King Edward’s schools, received the royal 
assent on 31 March following (23& 24 Viet. 
«ap. 11). * Cranworth’s Act,' by which his 
name is remembered, became law daring the 
session (23 & 24 Viet. cap. 146). Its object 
was the shortening of conveyances, and it 


has now been superseded by Lord Cairns’s 
Conveyancing and Law of Property Act. 
He difiered with Lord Westbury with regard 
to the Bankruptcy Bill of 1861, and opposed 
the appointment of a chief judge {Pad. Do- 
batee, 3rd ser. clxiii. 1223-6). In the session 
of 1862 he introduced a hill for obtaining a 
declaration of title, as well as a Security 
of Purchasers Bill (ib. olxv. 373, 897-908, 
clxvi. 1190-1). The former became law 
(23 & 26 Viet. cap. 67), but the latter was 
dropped in the House of Commons. On 
Lord Westbury’s retirement Cranworth was 
reappointed lord chancellor (7 July 1865), 
and at the opening of parliament on 1 Feb. 
1866 he again took his seat on the woolsack 
{Journals of the House of Lords, xcviii. 7). 
On 1 May 1800 he moved the second reading 
of the Law of Capital Punishment Amend- 
ment Bill {Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. clxxxiii. 
282-41), which passed through the lord^i, 
but WHS withdrawn in the commons. In 
the following month he introduced a Statute 
Law Eevision Bill {ib. clxxxiv. 210), but 
withdrew it before the second reading. He 
resigned the great seal on the formation of 
Lord Derby’s second administration in July 
1866. In the session of 1867 he took ehargo 
of Hussell Gurney’s Criminal Amendment 
Bill, and safely piloted it througli the House 
of Lords ( ib. clxxxvii. 933-4). In the session 
of 1868 he took charge of two other billa 
which had been sent up from the House of 
Commons, viz. the Beligious Sites Bill and 
a Bankruptcy Amendment Bill, both of 
which passed into law (i4. oxcii. 283-4, 
csciii. 866). Cranworth spoke for the last 
time in the Houae of Lords on 20 July 1868 
(i4. cxciii. 1474). He died after a short 
illness at No. 40 Upper Brook Street, Lon- 
don, on_ 26 July 1868, aged 77, and was 
buried in the churchyard of Heston, the 
parish where his seat, ‘ Holwood Park,’ was 
situate, and where there is a monument to 
his memory. lie married, on 9 Oct. 1843, 
Laura, daunliter of Thomas Carr of Fi ognal, 
HampsteadJ Middlesex, aud of Esholt lleiigh, 
Northumberland, who died in Upper Brook 
Street on 15 Feb. 1863, in her eighty-first 
year, and was buried at Keston. There were 
no children of the marriage, and the peerage 
became extinct upon Crauworth’s death. 

Cranworth was a man of high personal 
character and strong common-sense He was 
a sound lawyer, and an acute and patient 
judge. He was not a successful speaker in 
parliament; but, though destitute of elo- 
ijttence and wit, his speeches were always 
listened to with respect. Owing to his ex- 
treme caution end timidity, Cranworth failed 
os a law reformer. He had ‘ an unhappy 
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knack, though always with the best inten- 
tions, of making exactly such proposals for 
their amendment ns would entirely defeat 
the operation of some of Lord Westbury’a 
most masterly measures’ {Law Magazine 
and Heikw, 1873, p. 724). Few men en- 
joyed greater personal popularity. Lord 
Campbell declares ‘ there never lived a better 
man than Bolfe ’ of ^ John, Lord Camp- 

bell, ii. 123) ; while Greville says : ‘ Ifohody 
is so agreeable as Bolfe — a clear head, vi- 
vacity, information, an extraordinary plea- 
santness of manner without being soft or 
affected, extreme good humour, cheerfulness, 
and tact make hts society on the whole as 
attractive as that of anybody I ever met ’ 
(Memoirs, 2nd part, 1885, ii. 265). 

There is an oil portrait of Cranworth by 
George Bichmond, B.A., in the National 
Portrait Gallery. A ciayon drawing of Cran- 
worth by the same artist has been engraved 
by Francis Uoll. 

Oranworth’a judgments are reported in 
IMeeson and ‘Welsby j[v.-xvL)i "Welsby, Hurl- 
stone, and Gordon (i.-v.). Hall and Twella 
di.), Macnaghtcn and Gordon ^ii.). Be Gex, 
Hacnaghten, and Gordon (i.-viii.), Be Gex 
and Jones (i. and ii.), Da Gex, Jones, and 
Smith (ii.-iv.),01ark’a ‘House of Lords Cases' 
(iv.-xi.), Moore’s ‘ Privy Council Oases,’ and 
the ‘ Law Bepoits,’ English and Irish Appeal 
Cases (i.-iii.), Chancery Appeal Cases (i.) 

[Foss's Judges of BngUnd, 1864, ix. 261-3; 
Nash's Life of Biehard, Lord Woetbury, 1888, 

i. 183-4, 138, 160-1, 169, 188-70, ii. 10, 77, 144, 
148, 162, 1 63, 176 ; 'W. O’Connor Morris's Me- 
moirs and Thoughts of a Life, 1896, pp. 129-30; 
Bdndom Becollections of the House of Commons, 
1836, pp. 222-3 ; Times, 27-30 July 1868 ; La^ 
Times, ilv. 260-1. xevi. 416-16; Law Mag.i- 
zine and Beview, xxvi. 278-81 ; Illustrated Lon- 
don News, 1 and 16 Aug. 1868 ; Gout. Mng. 
1868, new ser. i. 663-4; Annual Bogistcr, 1868. 

ii. 167-8 ; G. E. C.’s Complete Feerogo, ii. 403 
Whishaw’s Synopsis of the Bar, 1836, p. 120, 
Cambridge ‘University C.ilendar, 1894-6, pp. 
162, 608; Holgate’s 'Winchester Commoners, 
1800-36, pp. 27, 40 ; W. Haig Browne’s Charter- 
house Past and Present, 1879, p. 204; Lincoln's 
!bn Begisters ; Official Beturn of Lists of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, ii. 340, 362, 366 ; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities, 1890; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. i. 496, ii. 66, 94, 8th ser. viii. 168.] 

G. F. B-B. 

HOLLAND, JOHN 1660), Scottish 
poet, was probably son of John Holland 
who in 1481 was suh-dean of Glasgow (see 
Bsupstep, xvi. 1051). From a writ among 
the Laing charters it appears that he was a 
presbyter of the diocese of Glasgow, and 
that in 1565 he was acting as a notary at 
Balkeith. He attests the document with 
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the words ‘ Ego vero Joannes BoUand pres- 
byter Glasguensis Biocesis publicus sacra 
auctoritate apostolica notarius,’ 

Before 1560 he composed a poem entitled 
‘The Court of Venus,'^and about May 16C0 
wrote a second poem called ‘The Seven 
Sages.’ In the interval between the com- 
position of these poems he turned protestant; 
the later poem strongly contrasts with the 
earlier in its reference to Borne. There is 
no evidence that he was alive after 1560, 
and the publication of all his works was 
doubtless posthumous. 

Bollaud wrote : 1. ‘Ane Treatise callit the 
Court of Venus, divldit into Four Buikes 
newlie compylit be John Holland in Dal- 
keith,’ Edinourgh, 1575. The circumstances 
attending the composition of this poem are 
related in the second of Holland’s works, and 
it was clearly composed before 1660, pro- 
bably dating from the reign of James V 
(1627-42) ; it was reproduced and edited for 
the Scottisli Text Society by the Hev. Walter 
Gregor in 1889. 2. 'TheSevin Seagistrans- 
latit out of prois in Scottis meter b^ Jolme 
BoUand in Balkeith with ane Morahtie efter 
everie Boctours tale and seclike after the 
emprice tale, togidder with ane loving and 
laude to everie Boctour after his awin tele, 
and ane exclamation and outcrying upon 
the er^ereoura wife after her fals contruvit 
tale,’ Edinburgh, 1678; reprinted in 1690, 
1692, 1699, 1600, 1620, 1031. From internal 
evidence the poem is proved to have been 
written after the attack on Leith in February 
1660, and before the treaty of Edinburgh iu 
July of the same year. The first edition was 
reproduced by the Baniiatyne Club, vol, lix., 
and in Sibbald's ‘ Chronicle of Scottish 
Poetry’ (cf. G. Buchner’s ‘Die Historia Sep- 
tem Sa^ientum . . . nebst einer Dntersuchung 
fiber die QueUe der Serin Seogis des Johann 
Holland von Dalkeith,’ in yxBKH4.GDN’s 
JErlanger Beitrage sur englisehen Phitologie). 
Sibbald also conjectnrally ascribes to Holland 
‘The Tale of the Thrie Friestis of Pehlis,' 
which was probably written about 1640, 
and is printed in Pinkerton’s ‘Amcient Scot- 
tish Poems,’ 1786, and by Sibbald in his 
‘ Chronicle of Scottish Poetry,’ 1802, ii. 227. 

Catharine Holland, daughter of another 
John BoUand, who married, m 1610, Dr. Wil- 
liam Gould, the principal of Bing’s College, 
Aberdeen, founded in 1669 several BoUand 
bursaries at Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

[Beprints of Holland’s two poems in the 
Scottim Text Society and the Bannatyne Club; 
Irving’s Lives of Bcottish Poets, ii. 297; Sib- 
bnld’s Chronicle of Scottish Foetiy; Burke's 
Commoners ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib.] 

W. A. 8, 
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BOLLE, HEXRY (1669?-1656), judge, 
second son of Robert Rolle (d. 1688 ) _ of 
Heanton, Devonshire (a scion of the family 
of Rolle of StevenstoneJ, by Joan, daughter 
of Thomas Ilele of Fleet in the same county, 
was born about 1689. John Rollo (1698- 
1648) [q. V.] was his brother. He matricu- 
lated from Eseter College at Oiford on 
20 March 1606-1607, and was admitted on 
1 Feb. 1608-9 of the Inner Temple, where 
he was called to the bar in 1618, was elected 
bencher in 1633, and reader in 16S7 and 1638 ; 
but, owing to the prevalence of the plague, 
did not give his reading until Lent 1639, 
Among his contamporaiies at the Temple and 
his intimate Mends were Sir Edward Little- 
ton (1589-1645) [q.v.], afterwards lord keeper 
and baron Littleton ; Sir Edward Herbert 
[q.v.], afterwards attorney-general ; Sir Tho- 
mas Gardiner [q. v.], afterwards recorder of 
London ; and John Selden [q. v.], by whose 
conversation and friendly rivalry he profited 
no little in tbe study of the law and humane 
learning. Rolle practised with eminent 
success in the court of king’s bench, was ap- 
pointed recorder of Dorchester hi 1636, and 
was called to the degree of serjeant-at-law 
on 10 May 1640. 

He sat for CaUington, Cornwall, in the 
last three parliaments of King James (1614 
to 1623-4), and for Truro iu the first three 
mrliaments of his successor (1625 to 1629). 
He early identified himself with the popular 
party ; no member was more urgent for the 
unpeacbment of Buckingham, none more 
determined that supply must be postponed to 
the redress of grievances. On the outbreak 
of the civil war he adhered to the parlia- 
ment, contributed 100/. to tbe defence fund, 
and took the covenant. His advancement 
to a judgeship in the king's bench was 
one of the stipulations included in the pro- 
positions for peace of January 1642-3 ; on 
28 Oct. 1643 he was sworn in as such, and 
on 16 Hov. 1648, pursuant to votes of both 
bouses of parliament, he was advanced to the 
chief-justiceship of the court, Aiter the 
execution of the king he accepted, 8 Feb. 
164S-9, a new commission as lord chief jus- 
tice of the upper bench on the understanding 
that no change should be made in the funda- 
mental laws, and on the 13th of the same 
month he was voted a member of the council 
of state. His accession strengthened the go- 
vernment, and his charges on the western 
qixeuit contributed much to the settlement of 
the public mind. On 4 Aug. 1654 he was 
^pointed commissioner of the exchequer. 
BoUe yielded the palm to none of his con- . 
temporaries either as advocate or judge, ■ 
with the single exception of the great Sir | 


Matthew Hale [q. v.] His decisions, re- 
ported W Style (Modem Heporte, 1668), 
rarely relate to matters of historic interest. 
Nevertheless he established in the case 
of Captain Streater, committed to prison 
by order of the council of state and the speaker 
of the House of Commons for the publi- 
cation of seditious writings, the principle 
that a court of jualice cannot review parfia- 
mentaiy commitments if regular in formj 
and his name is associated with one of 
the eauaea ctlbbres of international law. Don 
Fautaleon Sa, brollier of the Portuguese am- 
bassador, was arrested for murder committed 
In an aiTray in the New Exchange in the 
Strand. The fact was undeniable, but the 
Don claimed the privilege of exterritoriality, 
as being of the household of the amb^sador, 
The point was discussed by Rolle in con- 
sultation with two of his puisnes, two ad- 
miralty judges, and two civilians, and on 
16 Jan. i068-4 was decided against the Don, 
The decision was without precedent, for it 
could neither be denied that the Don was of 
the huuaehold of the ambassador, nor that 
the privilege of exterritoriality had thereto- 
fore been understood to extend even to coses 
of murder. At the trial, over which Rolle 
presided on 6 July following, the prisoner 
was conceded a jury, half English half Por- 
tuguese, but was denied the assistance of 
counsel, and compelled to waive his privilege 
and plead to the indictment by a threat of 
peine forte et dure (pressing to death). He 
was mund ^ilty, sentenced to death, and 
executed at Tyburn on 10 July. 

On the outbreak of Pcnruddock's insurrec- 
tion, 12 March 1664-6, Rolle was at Salis- 
bury onassizebusiness, when he was surprised 
by the cavaliers under Sir Joseph Wagstafle, 
who coolly proposed to hang him [ef. Nicho- 
las, Robert j Peneeebock, John]. At 
Penruddock's intercession, however, ne was 
released; he served as one of the commis- 
sioners for the trial of the insurgents at 
Exeter in the foDowing May. Shortly after- 
words, being unable to decide against the 
merchant Cony, who had sued a customs 
officer for levying duty from him by force 
without authority of parliament [c£ Mat- 
HABB, Sib John, 1602-1090], he resigned 
(7 J line 1666) rather than give further uttence 
to the Protector, and was succeeded by Sir 
John G-lynno [q.v.] Tie died on 30 July 
1666, aud was ouried in the church of Shap- 
wick, near Glastonbury, in which parish 
he hod a house. By his wife Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Foot, alderman, 
of London, BoUe had issue an only son, 
Francis, who was Imighted at Portsmouth 
on 1 March 1664-6 and was lord of the 
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manor of Ea'.t Titherlej', Hampshire, and was 
chosen M.P. for Bridgewater SO March 1680, 
for Hants 'Jd 4pril 16f6, Bridgewater again 
14Feb. 16rb-9,and for Hants 21 Peb. 1680-1. 

At the bar Eolle made many reports and 
abridgments of cases. His ‘ Abridgment des 
plusieurs Cases et Resolutions del Com- 
mun Ley’ (London, 1668, 2 vols. fol.) is 
prefaced by his portrait and a memoir by Sir 
Matthew Hale, in which ha is eharaeterisud 
as ■ a person of great leaiming andaiperience 
in the common law, profound judgment, 
singular prudence, great moderation, justice, 
and integrity.’ His ‘ Reports de divers Cases 
en le Court del Banks le Eoy en le Temps 
del Reign de Eoy Jacques,’ appeared at 
London m 1075-0, 2 vols. fol. 

[Le Neve's Pedignes of Knights (Harl. Soc.), 
pp. 30, 31, 189, Howard’s -Mise. Geneal. et 
Herald, ii. 136 : Memoir by Sir Matthew Hate, 
prefixed to Rolle’a Abridgment ; W ood'e Athenas 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 416 ; Pi/Ster's .Alumni Oxon. ; 
Inner Temple Boohs; Bngdale's Orig. p. 163, 
Ciiron. Ser. p. 109 ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
xii. 3S8 ; IVhiteloeke’s Mem. passim , Vivian's 
Visitation of Devon, 1896, p. 654; Collins's 
Peerage, ed Brydges, viii. 519 , Granger 's Biogr. 
Hist. Kngl. (2nd edit.), lii. 70; Wallter's Hist. 
IndeponA ii. 1 19 , Nolile's Proteetoivil House of 
Cromwell, i. 430, Lode' Journ x. 637 , C<U. 
State Papers, Dom. 1649-50 p. 6, 1651 p. 44, 
16.03-4 p. 360, 1654pp. 156, 169 , Cobbett's State 
Triala, v, 366, 461 et seq. ; Ludlow's Memoirs, 
ed, Pirth, i. 412, 413 ; Thurlo6St,ito Papers, lii. 
365 et seq. ; Clarendon's Rebellion, ed, Macray, 
bh. xiv. §§ 39, 131 et seq. ; Burton's Diary, iv. 
47 ; Bates's Blench. Mot. Nup ii. 133 , Manning 
and Bray's Surrey, ii. 657 ; Campbell's Chief 
Justices ; Foes’*- Lives of the Judges; Lysous's 
Mag Blit. ii. pi. ii. 387.] J. M. R. 

ROLLH, JOHN (1098-1848), merchant 
and pohtician, fourth sou of Robert Rolls 
(d. 16S3) of Heanton, Devonshire, by his 
wife Joan (d. 1034), daughter of Thomas 
ilele of Fleet in the same county, was bap- 
tised at Petroekstow on 13 April 1598 
(Vivian, Visitatimis qf Devon, 1896, p. 654). 
Henry Rolle [q. v.], chief justice, was his 
elder brother. John engaged in the Turkey 
trade in London. He represented Callington 
borough, Cornwall, in the parliiimeiits of 1626 
and 1828 {Dtstum ofMemhers, i. 468, 474). In 
the latter year, in accordance with the order 
of the commons, he refused to pay tonnage 
and poundage. His silks and other goods, 
to the value of l,5I7f., were seized by the 
custom-house officers. On 12 No v. he brought 
a writ of replevin, but execution was stopped 
by order of the council. A second writ, in 
January 1629, was stopped by order of the 
exchequer. In February Belle was served 
with a subpoena in the Star-chamber, where 


he was called in question for his rsplevins. As 
the House of Commons was then debating 
the question of the seizure of the merchants' 
goods, the house made the Star-chamber's 
treatment of Eulle a matter of privilege 
(Commons' JuwnaU, i. 921-8, iu. 480). 
Although ‘ a m.in of great trading ’ at the 
time, Rolle declined to continue hi'i business 
after the seizure of his goods. In January 
1630 he was again subpoenaed by the Star- 
chamber, and questioned for his speeches iu 
the commons. In the Short a nd Long parlia- 
ments he represented Truro borough (JJe- 
htrn qfMemiers, i. 480-1). The Long pm*- 
liament instructed the committee of trade 
to consider his case in May 1041 (ji. ii. 164, 
907). After long delay the case was re- 
ported on 7 May 1644 (16. iii. 483), and the 
house resolved that satisfaction should be 
made to him of 1,617 1. for the goods arrested, 
4,8447. as interest on his remaining capital 
(6,887/.) in 1628, from which date he had 
refused to trade, and of 500/. for his four 
years’ expenses in lawsuits in the exchequer 
and Star-chamber, In an ordinance of 
14 June 1644 the total fine of 8,611/. was 
ordered to be levied on the executors of the 
farmers of the customs in 1628, and of Sir 
AVilliam Acton, sheriff of London in that 
year (16. iii. .530). In April 1646 EoUe was 
unsuccessfully nominated as a member of 
the committee of three fur the command of 
the uavy (16. iv. 125). In 1647 he wos co- 
executor of the will of his brother. Sir 
Samuel Rolle (1685 i’-1647). He died un- 
married in November 1648, and was buried 
at Petroekstow on the 18tb (paris-h register, 
quoted in Yima.n, Visitations, p. 664). 

[Vivian’s Visitations of Devon, 1896, p. 654; 
anthoritiesquotedintext; Gardiner’s Hist, vol.v.; 
Humilton’sNotebookof 8ir John Northcote, p. 76; 
Old Pari. Hist. viii. 254 , Whitelooke’sMemoridls, 
pp. 12, 87, 178 : Rnshwnrtb, ii. 653-8.] \V. A. 8. 

ROLLE, JOHN, Baeon Rolls of Steven- 
stone (1760-1842), eldest son of Denys Rolle 
of Bicton, Devonshire (d. 1797), by Anne, 
daughter of Arthur Chichester of Hull in 
the same county, was horn on 16 Oct. 1760, 
the some year in which his uncle Henry, 
created Baron RoEe of Steven stone, 8 Jan. 
1747-8, died without issue. Returned to 
parliament for Devonshire on 4 Jan. 1780, 
Ilolle retained the seat at the general elec- 
tions of April 17 84 and J une 1790. He was 
a staunch adherent of Pitt, held somewhat 
coarse ‘ common-sense’ views, and spoke fre- 
quently, but made no great figure as a de- 
bater. Having rendered himself obnoxious 
to the opposition by the severity of his com- 
ments upon Fox’s recall of Rodney in 1782, 
and the levity with which he treated Fox's 

u 2 
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complaiats toueMng the violated rights of 
the AVestminster electors, Rolle ■was tnade 
•■he hero of the ‘ Rolllad,’ in -which he -was 
gibheted as the degenerate descendant of 
Rollo, though the satire -was principallv 
aimed at Pitt and Dundaa. patent dated 
1‘0 .Tune 1796 the revived title of Boron 
Rolle of Stevenstone -was conferred _ upon 
him j and on 5 Oct. he took his seat in the 
House of Lords, in -which, except to second 
the address to the throne on26Junel807 and 
that to the prince regent on 30 Nov. 1812, he 
hardly spoke. He voted against Earl Grej-|s 
reform bill on its second reading, 13 April 
1832, and remained a strong conservative 
througbout life. He -was colonel of the 
South Devon Militia and Royal Devon 
Yeomanry, an active county magistrate, a 
good landlord, and a liberal benefactor to 
the church. He died at Bioton House, near 
Exeter, on 3 April 1842. He married twice, 
viz. fet, on 22 Eeh. 1778, Judith Maria (d. 
1820). only daughter of Henrv Walrond of 
Bovey, Devonshire ; and, secondly, on 24Sept. 
1822, Louisa Barbara, second daughter of 
Robert George William Trefusis, seventeenth 
boron Clinton, who survived Mm. He left 
issue by neither -wife. 

A bust of Bolle was exhibited in theRo^al 
Academy exhibition in 1842 ; an engraving 
of Ms portrait by Cruicksbank is in Ryall's 
'Portraits of eminent Ooneervatives and 
Statesmen,’ 2nd ser. 

[Memoir in the -work by Byall above men- 
tioned and Gent. Mag. 1842, ii. 201 ; Collins’s 
Peerage, ed. Brydges, viii. 628 ; Pole's Descrip- 
tion of Devonshire, pp. 1 83, 41 4 ; Hansard's Park 
Hist. Tol. xziv.-ix., and Far! Debates, ix. 680, 
xxiv. 10, and 3rd ser. zli. 469 ; Lords’ Jonm. 
zli. 12; Wraxall’s Fosth. Memoirs, ed.'Wheatley; 
Grtville Memoirs, Geo. IV and AViU. IV, iii. 
107, A'ict. i. 108.] J. H. R. 

ROLLE, EICHARD, be Hahpole (1290 P- 
1349], hermit and author, horn about 1290 
at Thornton in Yorkshire (probably- Thorn- 
ton-le-Stteet),wasthe son of William Rolle 
of Thornton m Richmondshire, and was sent 
by Ms parents to school at an early age, 
where he showed such good promise that 
Thomas de Neville, archdeacon of Durham, 
sent him to Oxford, paying all the charges of 
Ms education. There he is said to have made 
rapid progress in Ms studies, but, being 
moved with b, strong desire to devote him- 
self to a religious life, at the oge of nine- 
teen he left the -university and returned to 
his home. Richard’s ambition was not to 
enter any of the recognised communities of 
monks and finars, hut to become a hermit 
and give himself up to contemplation. His 
mode of making his profe.csion -was to con- 


struct for himself a costume from two of his 
I sister’s kirtles, one white, the other grey, 
I which she lent to him, and having bop- 
I rowed also bis father’s rain-hood, he took 
up his abode in a wood near his father’s 
house. His family naturally looked upon 
I him as out of his senses, llichard, there- 
I fore, fearing that he would bo put uuder 
j restraint, fled from his home and commenced 
a wandering life. Entering a certain church 
at Dalton, near Rotherham, to pay Ms devo- 
tions on the eve of the Assumption, he was re- 
cognised by the sons of JoMi de Dalton, the 
squire of the place, who had known him at 
Oxford. The next day, the festival of the 
Assumption, he appeared again in church, 
and, putting on a sm-plicc, took part in the 
service. At the moss he went, with the 
priest’s permission, into the pulpit and 
preached with wonderful power. John de 
Dalton, having conversed with him, and 
satisfied himself as to his sanity, oiTered to 
proiide him with a fitting cell, hermit’s 
clotMng, and the necessaries of life. This 
Richard accepted, and, establishing himself 
near his patron at Dolton, devoted himself to 
contemplation and devotional writings. The 
'Legcnda’ represent him as becoming com- 
pletelyec8tatio,livinginaspiritualwom,and 
having many oonfiicts with devils, in all of 
wMch he is victorious.^ In his ‘Do Incendio 
Amoris ’ he describes in detail the steps by 
which he reached the highest point of divino 
rapture: the process occupied four years 
and three months. Richard soon began to 
move from place to place, and in the course 
of Ms -wanderings came to Anderhy in Rich- 
mondshire, where was the cell of an an- 
choress, Dame Margaret Kyrkby, between 
whom and Richard there had long existed 
aholy love. Here he procured themiraculous 
recovery of the recluse from a violent seizure. 
Subsequently be established himself at Ham- 
pole, near Doncaster, in the neighbourhood 
of the Cistercian nunnery of St. Mary, which 
was founded there by William de Clairefai 
in 1170 for fourteen or fifteen nuns. Here 
the fame of Ms sanctity and his learning 
became very great, bringing numerous visi- 
tors to Ms cell, and here he died on 
29 Sept. 1349. His grave at Hampole was 
visited by the faithful for many years after 
Ms death, and miracles — chiefly of healing— 
were reported to he worked there ; 20 Jan. 
-was the day traditionally assigned to Ms 
commemoration. An ‘office,’ consisting of 
prayers and hymns, together with a series of 
legends adapted to the canonical hours and 
the moss, was drawn up in anticipation of his 
canonisanon, which did not take place. The 
legends there preserved are the chief source 
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ofEichard’sbiograpliy. The'office’ isprintad 
in the York Breviary (Surteoe Soe. vol. _iL 
epp. v.)! and from the Thornton MS. in^Lin- 
com Cathedral Library, by Canon Peny in hia 
edition of Eolle’a ‘ English Prose Treatises ’ 
(1866). 

HoUe represented a revolt against many 
of the conventional views of religion in his 
day. He was a voluminous writer of devo- 
tional treatises or paraphraaes of scripture. 
Li his literary work he exalted the contem- 
plative life, denounced vice and worldlinesa, 
and indulged in much mystical rhapsodising. 
But he was by no means wholly unpractical 
in his methods of seeking to rouse in his 
countrymen an active religious sense. He 
addressed them frequently in their own lau- 
guage. As a translator of portions of the 
bible into English — the Psalms, extracts 
from Job and Jeremiah — he deserves some of 
the fame subsequently acquired hj Wiclif. 
"While he was well read m patristic lite- 
rature, he had no sympathies with the sub- 
tleties of the schoolmen; and when comment- 
ing on scripture avoided any mere scholas- 
tic interpretation, although he often digressed 
into mysticism of an original type. _Hia 
popularity was so great that in after times 
‘evil men of Lollardry,’ as they are described 
in the rhyming preface to his version of the 
Psalms, endeavoured to tamper with his 
writingis, with the view of putting forth liis 
authonty for their views. Therefore the 
nuns of the Hampole convent kept genuine 
copies in ‘ chain bonds ' at their house. 

Eolle wrote in both Latin and English. 
His English works were written in avigorous 
Northumbrian dialect, hut they won imme- 
diate popularity all over England, and his dia- 
lectical peculiarities were modified or wholly 
removed in the numerous copies made in 
southern England. Many ofhis Latin works 
he himself or his disciples translated into 
English. With regard to the treatises which 
exist in both Latin and English versions, 
it is often difficult to determine for which 
version Eolle was personally responsible. 
Two of Bolle’s Latin ethical treatises, ‘ Be 
Emendatione Vitce ’ and ' Be Incendio Amo- 
ris,’ seem best known in English translations 
made by Richard Misyn in 1434 and 1435 
respectively J]see MisrN, Rioeaiu)]. The 
English versions have been publimed by 
the Early English Text Sooiejy (1890). A 
great part of his literary remains is still un- 
puhli^ed. _ Manuscripts of his works are 
numerous in all puhho libraries — fifty-four 
are in the Bodleian Library, forty-nine are 
in the British Museum, and forty-four in the 
Cambridge University Library. Of hia Eng- 
lish paraphiaeea of scriptures only those of 


the Psalms have been printed . His renderi ng 
of Job in English verse, entitled ‘The IX 
lessons of thediryge whych .Tobmade in hys 
trybulacyon . . . olepyd Pety Job,’ remains in 
Harl. My. 1706 (art. 6) — a volume containing 
many other of Bolle’s tracts. An English 
verse par^hrase of the Lord’s Prayer, as- 
signed by Bitson to BoUe,is in Harl. MS. 435. 

Of Bolle’s English works, two prose trea- 
tises were printed by Wynlcyn de "Worde 
in a single volume in 1606, 4to, viz. ‘ Byeharde 
Bolle Hermyte of Hampull in his contem- 
placyons of the drede and loue of God with 
other dyuerse tytles as it sheweth in his 
table,’ and ' The remedy ayenst the troubles 
of temptacyona’ (Brit. Mas.) The latter 
was also reissued by Wynkyn de Worde in 
1608, 4to (an imperfect copy on veUum is 
in the British Museum) ; and again by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1519, 4to (the copy 
of this edition in the British Museum is 
perfect, and is said to he unique). 

Bolle’s chief Ewlish work long remained 
in manuscript. It is the religious poem 
called the ‘ Prioke of Conscience.' This, he 
tells us, was written in English for the 
instruction of those who knew no Latin. 
Lydgate in hia ‘ Bochas ’ (f. 217 A) mentions 
how 

In perfit living, which pssseth poysie, 

Bichiird hermite, contemplative of sentence, 
Broagh in Englishe ‘the prick of coiisoience,* 

Bolle's poem consists of a prologue and seven 
books, treating respectively of the begin- 
ning of mans life, the unstableness of 
this world, death and why death is to be 
dreaded, purgatory, doomsday, the pains of 
hell and joys of heaven. Human nature is 
treated as contemptible, and asceticism is 
poworfuUj' enjoined on the reader. The 
style is vigorous ; the versification is rough. 
It is written tliroughout in rhyming cou- 
plets, the syllables of each verse varying in 
number from eight to twelve, althoiuh never 
more than four are accented. The lines 
reach a total of 9,624. Bolle quotes &eely 
from the scriptures and the fathers, anil 
shows himself acquainted with Innocent Ill’s 
' Be Oontemptu Mundl ; ’ Bartholomew 
Glanville’s ‘ Be Proprietatihus Berum ; ’ the 
* Compendium TheologlciB Veritatis ; ’ and 
the ‘Elucidorium’ of Honorlus Augusto- 
duuensis. In title and subject, although 
not in treatment, the work resembles the 
English prose treatise, the ‘Ayenhite of 
Inwy t ’ (i.e. the ‘ Remorse of Conscience ’), 
which Ban Michel of Northgata translated 
in 1340 into the Kentish dialect from the 
Erench (‘ Le Somme des Vices et des Vertus,’ 
written by Fr6re Lorens in 1279). BoUe’s 
poem was freely quoted by Warton in 1^ 
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‘ History of English Poetry/ and by Joseph 
Brooks Yates in ‘ ArchfEologia/ 1820, xix. 
314-84. The -whole was first printed, in 
the Northumbrian dialect in which it was 
first written, from the Cottonian ilS. Galba 
E. is. by the Rev. Richard Morris for the 
Philological Society in 1563. Manuscripts 
abound, not only of the original Northum- 
brian, which was modified and altered in end- 
less particiiliirs by southern English copyists, 
but of translations into Latin. The latter 
bear the title of ‘Stimulus Conscientise.’ 
There are eighteen English manuscripts in 
the British 5luseum ; collations of all these 
were published at Berlin in 1888 in a German 
dissertation by Dr, Percy Andreas. Dr. Biil- 
bring of Groningen has printed collations of 
thirteen other manuscripts, at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, in Lichfield Cathedral Library, 
.Sion College, London, Lambeth Palace, 
Cambridge University Library (Ee, 4, 36), 
Bodleian Library (Ashmole, <10). and else- 
where fcf. Transactions of the Vhilologieal 
Society, 1889-00; JEnglische Studien, vol. 
xxiii. 1896: Hekhig’s Archiv, vol. Ixixvi. 
390-2). Pive manuscripts of the ‘ Prieke of 
Conscience ’ are in the Cambridge LTniversity 
LiWry, and at least twelve are in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Of hardly less interest than the ' Prioke of 
Conscience’ is Rolle’s English paraphrase 
of the Psalms and Canticles. The wow -was 
first fully printed at the Clarendon Press in 
1884 from a manuscript at University Col- 
lege, Oxford. This manuscript preserves 
Holle’s Northumbrian dialect, but is imper- 
fect. The editor tthe Rev. H. R. Brnmley) 
has supplied the defects partly from a copy 
at Sidney-Sussex College, Cambrige, and 
partly from one in the Bodleian Library. 
An imperfect Northumbrian manuscript is 
in the church of St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on- 
Tyiie ( cf. JS'otes and Queries, 6th ser. L 41— 
42). Dr. Adam Clarke, the biblical com- 
mentator, owned a manuscript copy, and in 
his own work often quoted Roue’s com- 
mentary -with approval (Lewis, Jlistory of 
the Translations of the Bale, 1730, pp. 12-1 6). 
A copy at Trinity College, Dublin, is in course 
of printingby tlie Earlj^nglish Text Society. 

Ten English prose treatises by Rolle found 
in Robert 'Thornton’s manuscript (dated 
about 1440) in the Lincoln Cathedral Library 
were edited for the Early English Text So- 
ciety by Canon Perry in 1866. Thornton 
lived near Hampole ; he ascribes seven of 
the treatises to ‘ Richard Hermite,’ and the 
rest are assijmed to RoUe on good internal 
evidence. 'The subjects of the treatises are 
respectively ‘Of the Vertuz of the Haly 
Name of Ihesu;’ ‘A Tale that Rycherde 


ITermet made;’ ‘De in-perfecta contri- 
cione : ’ ‘ Moralia Ricardi Ileremite de Na- 
ture Apis ; ’ ‘ A Notabil Tretys off the Ten 
Comandementys ; ’ ‘Of the Gyttes of the 
llaly Gaste ; ’ ' Of the Delyte and Yernynp 
of Gode : ’ ‘ Of the Anehede of Godd with 
Mannys Saule ; ’ ‘ Active and Contemplative 
Life;’ and the ‘Virtue of our Lord’s Passion.’ 

Mr. Carl Horstmann published in 1895-6 
in his ‘ Richard Rolle and his Followers,’ 
* The Form of Perfect Living ’ (prose), many 
short poems and epistles (from Oiimbr. Univ. 
MS. V. 64), as well as ‘ Meditations on the 
Passion ’ (prose) from Cambridge Addit. MS. 
3042, and other pieces from British Museum 
MS. Arundel 607. 

Of Rolle’s Latin works there was published 
at Paris in l.'ilO, as an appendix to ‘ Speculum 
Spiritimlium,’ his ‘ De Emendatione Vitse ’ 
or ‘ Peccatoris,’ a short religious tract. In 
the same place and year appeared in a sepa- 
rate volume RoUe’s ‘ Explanationes No- 
tabiles/ a commentary on the book of Job, 
in La-fin prose. 'The latter is in part a 
translation from Rollc’s ‘ Poty Job ’ (in 
Harl. MS. 1706, art. 6). The ‘ De Emen- 
datione ’ was reissued at Antwerp in 1633. 
t^ether with ‘De Inceudio Amoris ’ anti 
‘ Eiiloginm Nominis lesu.’ Later reissues, 
with various additions of other Latin trea- 
tises (including Rolle’s English paraphrases 
of the Psalms, Job, and Jeremiah turned into 
Latin^, appeared at Cologne in 1536, and 
again in 1636, when the volume was entitled 
‘D. Richard! Pampolitaui Anglosaxonis Ero- 
mitEC, viri in diuinis scripturis ac veteri ilia 
solidaque Theologia eruditissimi, in Paol- 
terium Davidicum, atque alia qutedam sacies 
Scripturee monumenta compendiosa, j ustaque 
pia euarratio.’ The Latin tracts, -with the 
exception of the commentaries on scripture, 
were reprinted at Paris in 1618, and again 
in tom. xxvi. pp. 609 et sqq. of the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Patrum Maxima ’ at Lyons in 1677. 

[The Legonda appended to RoUp's Office, no- 
ticed above, is the main authority for RoUo's 
biography. See also the editions of his printed 
works already mentioned; B. ten Brink’s Ge- 
Bfffiiehte der engl. Litt. vol. i. ; Studien zn 
Richard Rolle do Hampole, von J. Ullmann, in 
Englibche Studien, vol. -vii. ; Hampole Studien, 
von G. Kribel, in Englische Studien, vol, viii. ; 
Ueber die Richard Rolle de Hampole zuge- 
Ecbriebene Paraphrase der sieben Bn-spsalmen, 
von Max Adler, ISSfi; Heinrich Hiddendorffis 
Studien fiber Hicbard Rolle, Magdeburg, 1888 ; 
Bitson’s Bibliographia Anglo-Foolica ; Tanner's 
_Bibl. Brit.; Oudin’s De Scriptoribns Ecclesiee, 
Hi. col. B27-9 ; Morley’s English Writers, iv. 
263-8 ; Hunter’s South Yorkshire, i. 368. Some 
assistance lias been rendered by Canon G. G. 
Perry and by Dr. Prank Heath.] 
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BOLLE or BOLLS, SAMUELO?. 1 067- 
1678), divine. Lorn in London, was admittec 
a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, or 
24 April 1046, became a minor fellow on 
28 Sept. 1647, and was appointed ‘ subleotor 
tertius ’ in 1660. Ha took orders, and in 
August 1657 was minister of Isle worth, Mid- 
dlesex, and weekly lecturer at Hounslow 
chapel . He was afterwards beneOced at Dun- 
ton, Buckinghamshire. At the Bestoration 
he pronounced against the 'prodigious im- 
piety of murdering ’ the king, but he was 
qected from Dunton by the Act of TJni- 
mrmity, 1662. He afterwards preached in 
divers places, asserting that but for ‘ an. im- 
pediment,’ known to the archbishop, he 
would hare worked within the church. He 
was admitted doctor of physic at Cambridge, 
by the king's letter mandatory, on 27 Oct. 
1676. He then publicly disavowed anything 

nd the universaty of Cambridge. 
About 1678 he was appointed chaplain in 
ordinary to the king, but mainly devoted 
himself to writing re%iaus books. Ha was 
living in 1678. 

He published: 1. 'The Burning of Lon- 
don commemorated and improved in GX 
Discourses,’ &o., London, 1067, 8vo; in four 
parts, with titles and separate pagination. 
2. ‘ London’s Besnrrection, or the Eebuild- 
ing of London,’ London, 1668, 8vo. 8. ‘A 
Sober Answer to the Friendly Debate betwixt 
a Conformist and a Honconformist, written 
by way of a Letter to tbe Author’ (Simon 
Patrick [q.v.], bishop of Ely), 3rd edit. 1669, 
published under the name of Philagathus. 
4. ‘Justification Justified, or the great Doc- 
trine of Justification stated,’ in opposition to 
William Sherlock, London, 1674. 6. ‘Loyalty 
and Peace, or Two Seasonable Discourses,’ 
Loudon, 1678, 8vo. 

[Wood’s Athence Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 106, 108 ; 
Palmer's Nonconformis(.'8 Hsmorial, i. 296 ; ^1. 
State Papers, Bom. 1667-8, pp. 81, 264; Lips- 
comb’s Hist, of Buckinghamshire, iii. 343; 
Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, iii, 670 ; Owen's 
‘Works, ed. Goold, 1861, ii. 276 ; Orme’s Lifeuf 
Owen, p. 380; !Notes and Queries, 2od ser. ii. 
88, 1 39 I Sylvester’s Beliquite Boxteriange, iii. 13 ; 
notes kindly fbmishedby ‘W. Aldis 'Wright, esq. 
BoUb has 'been confounded with a Br. Baniel 
Belles, whose funeral sermon by Baniel Burgess 
[q.v.] was pubiished, London, 1682, dedicated 
to bis widow Alice.] C. F. 8. 

EOLLBSTOH, GEOBGE (1829-1881), 
Linacre professor of anatomy and physiology 
at Oxford, was second son of George Eof- 
leston, squire and vicar of Maltby, a village 


near Eotherham in the West Biding of 
Yorkshire. He was born at Maltby HaU. on 
SO July 1829. Ho received his early edu- 
cation from his father to such good effect 
that he was able to read Homer at sight by 
the time he was ten years old, and he was 
accustomed to say that he could then think 
in Greek, He was sent to the grammar 
scliool at Gainsborough in 1839, and two 
years later to the collegiate school at Shef- 
field, at that time under the mastership of 
Dr. George Andrew Jacob, At the age of 
seventeen he won an open scholarshm at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and matricumted 
on 8 Dec. 1846, wough he did not come into 
residence until the following term. He 
workedhard during his undergraduate career, 
and obtained a first class in classics at the 
final examination for the B.A. degree in 
Michaelmas term 1850. The college elected 
him on 27 June 1651 to a fellowship esta- 
blished in 1646 by Mrs. Sheppard for the 
promotion of the study of law and physic. 
This fellowship he held until his marriage 
in 1862, when he was elected an honorary 
fellow of the society. 

His election to the Sheppard feUowahip ap- 
pears to have determined Bolleston to follow 
the profession of medicine. In October 1861 
he entered as a student at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in London, living in Dyer's Build- 
ings, Thavies Inn. He worked as zealously 
at the hospital as he had done at the uni- 
versity, and he came under the iniluence of 
two remarkable leaders then attached to the 
school os physician and Burgeon respectively, 
Sir George Burrows and Sir William Law- 
reuce^. v.] He proceeded M.A. at Oxford 
'n 1863, and, having qualified in due course 
as M.B. in 1864, he was admitted a doctor 
of physio in 1867, He was admitted a 
member of the BotoI CoUree of Physicians 
of London in 1866, and a follow in 1869. 

_ BoUeston was appointed one of the phy- 
sicians to the British civil hospital at 
Smyrna in 1866, towards the close of the 
Crimean war, and in that cimacity he had 
charge of surgical as well as of medical cases, 
"'later in the year he went to Sebastopol, 
but soon returned to Smyrna, where Ms 
work was so highly appreciated that he and 
three other civil practitioners were retained 
when the rest of the staff were sent home 
in the closure of the civil hospital at the 
ud of the campaign. The four doctors were 
directed to compile a report upon the sani- 
'ary and other aspects of Smyrna. This re- 
volt, containing much local information of 
jreat value, was conmleted before Hovemher 
866 . BoUeston, after making a tour in 
’alestine, returned to England in June 1667. 
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For some time Eolleston acted as an as- 
sistant physician to the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Great Ormond Street, London. 
But in 1857, on the death of James Adey 
Ogle [<!■ ▼•Ij regius professor of physic in 
Oxford, BoUeston was elected, in his stead, 
physician to the Radcliffe Infirmary, and was 
at the same time appointed by the dean and 
chapter of Christ Church I^ee’s reader in 
anatomy, in succession to Dr. (afterwards 
yir Henry 'Wentworth') Acland, the new 
regius profe-sor of medicine. Bolleston con- 
tinued to practise as a physician in Oxford, 
hut the development of scientific teaching in 
the university, mainly due to the energy of 
the new regius professor, soon led to the 
establishment of a Linncre professorship of 
anatomy and physiology. In 1800 Bolleston 
was called to that chair, and he filled it with 
conspicuous ability until his death. 

Hclleston’a scientific work dates from this 
period. He was present at the historical 
meeting of the British Association at O-xford 
in 1800, when Hichard (afterwards Sir 
Itichard) Owen and Thomas Henry Huxley 
discussed with some heat, in reference to the 
Darwinian theory, the structurol differences 
between tho brains of men and monkeys. 
The controrer«y set Bolleston to work upon 
the problem of brain classification, and he 
published his first results in a lecture at the 
Boyal Institution on 34 Jan. 1863. Owen 
renewed the dispute with Huxley at the 
Cambridge meetiim of the British Associa- 
tion. in 1863, and Bolleston entered into the 
debate on Huxley’s side. Hie questions of 
cerebral development and the classification 
of skulls maintained their interest for him 
until the end of his life. To his suggestion 
is due the magnificent collection of human 
skulls in the Oxford Jluseum. 

The earlier years of his professorship were 
largely occupied in preparing his work on ‘ The 
Forms of Animal Life,’ published in 1870. 
It was the first instance of instruction by the 
study of a series of types, a method which 
has since ohti^ed general recognition in the 
teaching of biology. His intervals of leisure 
were spent with his friend Canon Gireen- 
well in examining the sepulchral mounds in 
various p^s of England, the results being 
published in ‘ British Barrows, a Becord of 
the Examination of Sepulchral Mounds in 
various parts of England,’ Oxford, 1877. He 
thus became a skilled anthropologist. 'He 
was elected a fellow of the Boytd Society 
in 1863, and a fellow of Merton College in 
1873. In 1873 he delivered the Harveian 
oration at the Boyal College of Physicians, 
London. 

Bolleston subsequently wasted much energy 


in uniyer.sity and mimicipal politics. He did 
much, however, to promote tho study of 
sanitary science, andf, as a member of the 
Oxford local hoard, he was mainly instru- 
mental in causing the isolation of the cases 
of emallpox as they occurred during the 
epidemic of 1871, while to his advocacy 0,\- 
ford owes the system of main drainage which 
replaced the cesspools of previous genera- 
tions. In later life Bolleston was a strou" 
advocate of the Permissive Bill, and he h^ 
came from conviction a total abstainer fer 
two years. He gave evidence before the 
commission appointed in 1874 to inquire into 
the practice of experiments upon living ani- 
mals. He was in favour of vivisection under 
fitting restrictions, and the act 30 & 40 'Viet, 
cap. 77 was to a large extent drafted from 
his suggestions ; hut these were curiously 
perverted by the opponents of the bill. 

Failing health, accompanied by a nervous 
iiritabihty, the result of overwork, obliged 
him_ to spend the winter of 1880-1 in the 
Eiviera. Returning home with diffieultv, 
he died in O.xford on 16 June 1881, lie 
was buried in the cemeteiy at Holywell, 
Oxford. His professorship was subdivided 
at his death. Professor Henry Nottidga 
Moseley [q. v.] being entrusted with the 
chair of human and comparative anatomy, 
Professor Tylor with that of anthropology, 
and Professor (Sir) John Burdon Sanderson 
(1828-1904), then regius professor of medi- 
cine, with that of physiology. 

Rolleston married, on 21 Sept. 1801, Grace, 
the daughter of Dr. John Davy and the niece 
of Sir Humpluy Davy. They lived until 
1868 at 16 New Inn Hall Street, Oxford, 
and then removed to the house which they 
had built in South Parks Bead, close to the 
museum. Bolleston left seven children. 

Rolleston represented an admirable type 
of university professor. On his pupils he 
impressed the love of knowledge for its own 
sake and pot from any mere monetary benefit 
which might accrue from it. ’While deeply 
learned in his special branch of study, ho was 
well informed on all subjects. He was per- 
haps the last of a school of English natural 
historians or biologists in tho widest sense of 
the term, for, with the training of a Francis 
Trevelyan Buckland [n. v.] or of a ’William 
Eitchen Parker [q. vjno combined the oul- 
tore of a classical scholar, the science of a 
professor, ond the gift of speech which be- 
longs to a trained linguist and student of 
men. He was an attractive conversationalist, 
Mt at quotation and brilliant in repartee. 
Warm-hearted and of sterling honesty, he 
was a good hater, and never abandoned a 
losing cause after he had convinced himself 
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that it was right. But the breadth and vast- 
ness of his knowledge led to carelessness of 
detail, and to some diffuse thinking and writ- 
ing. His literary style was often involved, 
ana his essays were overloaded with refe- 
rences. 

Bolleston published numerous papers and 
addresses, and the foUowingbooks: 1. ‘Forms 
of Animal Life,’ Clarendon Press, Oxford, 8 vo, 
1870 ; 2nd edit, (edited and much enlarged 
hy Wm. Hatchett Jackson, F.L.S.), 8 vo, 
1888. 2 , ‘A Selection from his Scientific 
Papers and Addresses, arranged and edited 
by Sir William Turner, with a biographical 
sketch by Dr. E. B. Tylor,’ was issued from 
the Clarendon Press at Oxford in 1884, 
2 vols. 8 vo, with portrait. 

A crayon portrait, drawn by W. E. Miller 
in 1877, hangs in the common room at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford. It was presented by 
Professor Goldwin Smith, and bears a Latin 
quatrain from his pen. This drawing is re- 
produced in the two- volume edition of his 
‘ Collected Addresses.’ A marble bust in 
the museum at Oxford, executed &om a 
Study after death, by H. S. Pinker, hardly 
does justice to that massiveness of feature 
which, in his later life, lent a great charm 
and strength to BoUeston’s face. 

[Person.il knowledge ; obitnary nolieea by Sir 
IV. H. Flower, F.E.S., in Proc. Hoyal Sec. xxxiii. 
24-7 : Dr. Tylor's Biographical Sketch prefixed 
to the Collected Addresses; additional f.tcts 
kindly contributed to the writer hy Br. H. G. 
Bolleston and by Mr. G-. Wood, the bursar of 
Pembroke College, Oxford.] D'A. F. 

HOLLO, ANDREW, fifth Lord Roixo 
(1700-1706), born in 1700, was the eldest son 
of Robert, fourth lord Rollo, hy Mary, eldest 
daughter of Sir Harry Hollo of Woodside, 
Stirlingshire, knight. Entering the army 
after he had attained the age of forty, he so 
distinguished himself at the battle of Dettin- 
gen in 1748 that he was promoted to a com- 

5 any in the 22nd regiment of foot. On 1 J une 
760 he was appointed major, and on 28 Oct. 
1766 lieutenant-colonel. He succeeded his 
father on 8 March 1758, and the same year 
the regiment under his command was des- 

E atched to take part in the expedition to 
lOuisburg, when it displayed great gallant^ 
in efifeoting a landing at Cape Breton. He 
was stationed with his regiment at Louis- 
hiurg diming 1769, and in t£e spring of 1760 
the 22ud and 40th regiments, under his 
command, proceeded fram Lonisburg up the 
liver Lawrence to Quebec, whence, with the 
forces under Brigadier-general Murray, they 
advanced against Montreal, which surren- 
dered, and with it all Canada, On 19 Feb. 
1760 Lord Rollo was appointed colonel, and 


at the same time also obtained the rank 
of brigadier-general in America. After the 
conquest of Canada he removed with the 
troops under his command to Albany, and 
thence toNewTork. In June 1701 hewassent 
in command of twenty-six thousand troops 
to the West Indies, and, landing inDominica 
under fire of the men-of-war, he drove the 
French from their entrenchments, and in 
two days reduced the island to auWission. 
He was then sent to take part in the opera- 
tions against Martinique, joining General 
Moncktou in Carlisle Bay, Barbados, in De- 
cember 1761, and arriving with him at Mar- 
tinique on 16 Jon. 1762. The island surren- 
dered on 4 Feb,, and BoUo, with his brigade, 
joined the forces of the Earl of Albemarle 
for the reduction of Havannah in the island 
of Cuba ; but before its surrender on 1 Aug. 
1762 ill-health compelled him to leave Cuba 
and set sailfor England, He died at Leicester 
on 2 June 1766, L-om a lingering illness 
caught at Havannah, and was buried in 
St. Margaret’s Church. By his first wife, 
Catherine, eldest of two daughters and co- 
heiresses of Lord James Murray of Doually, 
brother of John, first duke of Atholl,he had 
several children, of whom the only one who 
reached maturity was John, master of Rollo, 
who died at Martinique on 24 July 1762 
while serving as moj or in his father’s brigade. 
By his second wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Moray of Abercairney, Lord Rollo left 
no issue. 

[Donglos'E Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 399- 
40U; Scots Hag. 1766, pp. 279, 336; Cannon’s 
Eibtorica Becoide of the 22nd Regiment.] 

T. F. H. 

HOLLO, JOHN, M.D. (d. 1809)_, surgeon, 
was horn in Scotland, and received his medical 
education at Edinburgh. He became a eur- 
geouinthe artillery in 1776, and served in the 
West Indies, being stationed in St. Lucia in 
1778 and 1779 and in Barbados in 1781. He 
published ' Observations on the Diseases in 
the Army on St. Lucia,’ in 1781. He soon 
after returned to Woolwich as surgeon- 
general, and in 1786 published ‘ Remarks on 
tee Disease lately described by Dr. Hendy.’ 
The disease was that form of elephantiasis 
known as 'Barbados leg.’ In 1786 he pub- 
lished ‘ Observations on the Acute Dysentew,’ 
and in 1794 became surgeon-general. He 
printed at Deptford in 1797 ‘Notes of a 
Diabetic Case,’ which described the improve- 
ment of an officer with diabetes who was 
placed upon a meat diet. In a second edition, 
published in 1798, other cases were added, 
so that the whole made a considerable volume 
of which a further edition appeared in 18U6. 
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He was freauently consulted about cases of 
diabetes, and iu treatment had the deMee of 
success which has alwava followed the use 
of a nitrogenous diet. fl.e published in l&Ol 
a ‘Short Account of the Royal Artillery 
Hospital at "Woolwich,’ and in 1804 a 
‘ Medical Report on Cases of Inoculation,’ in 
which he supports the views of Jenner. He 
died at "W omwich on 23 Dec. 1809. 

["Works ; Biogr. Diet, of living Authors, 1816 J 
Gent. Mag. 1804 ii. 1114, 1809 ii. 1239.] 

N. M. 

ROLLO, .sometimes coUed BOLLOCK, 
SiE "IVILLIAAI (d. 164d), royalist, was the 
fifth son of Andrew Rollo of Duncruib, 
Perthshire, created 10 J an. 1651 by Charles II 
while in Scotland Lord Rollo of Duncruib, 
by Catherine Drummond, fourth daughter of 
James, first lord Maderty. The famuy trace 
their descent from Richard de RoUo, an 
Anglo-Norman, who settled in Scotland in 
the reign of David I. The lands of Dun- 
cruib were obtained by charter on 13 Feb. 
13&0 from David, earl of Stratbeam, bv John 
de Rollo, who was notary public to tlie act 
of settlement of the crown of Scotland by 
Robert II on 27 March 1371, and was after- 
wards secretary to Robert III j the lands were 
erected into a free barony on 21 May 1540. 

Although his elder brother, James, second 
lord Hollo, was a follower of ArgyR, whom 
he accompanied on board his galley previous 
to the battle of Inverloohy, Sir xVUliam 
Rollo continued a staunch royalist. He 
suffered from a congenital lameness, but en- 
joyed a high reputation as a soldier. "While 
serving in England as captain in General 
King's lifeguards in 1644, he, at Montrose’s 
request, transferred his services to Montrose, 
whom he accompanied Into Scotland. "When 
they reached Carlisle, Rollo and Lord Ogilvie 
were sent forward in disguiee to report on 
the state of the country (^"Vvishabt, meinoira 
of Montrose, ed. 1893, p. 47). Their report 
was of such a despondent character that Mon- 
trose deemed special precautions necessary, 
and, in company with RoUo and Colonel 
"linlliam SiMald, journeyed north to the 
highlands disused as a' groom (ib, p. 60). 
Rollo held under Montrose the rank of major, 
and commanded the left wing at the attach 
on Aberdeen (ib, p. 66). After the action 
he was sent from Kintore with despatches 
to the king at Oxford, hut fell into the hands 
of Argyll. According to "Wishart, he would 
have Been immediately executed but for the 
interposition of Argyll, who gave him his 
life and liberty on conation that he would 
undertake the assassination of Montrose. 
This, Wishart asserts, RoUo promised to do, . 


and being sent hack to Montrose immedi- 
ately disposed to him the whole matter (j'i. 
p. 158) ; hut suoh a strange story requires 
corroboration before it can be accepted 
Rollo was present at the battle of Alford on 
2 July 1646, sharing the command of the 
left wing with the "Viscount of Aboyne. He 
accompanied Montrose on hie march south- 
wards, and is credited with putting to flight 
two hundred covenanting horse with only ten 
men daring the march through File. He 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Philip, 
haugh on 13 Sept. 1646, and executed at the 
market cross of Glasgow on 24 Oct. 

["V’ishart’s Memoirs of Montrose; Gordon’s 
Britanes Distemper and Spalding's Memorialls 
(Spalding Club) ; Rapier’s Montrose; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage ("Wood), ii. 398 ] T. F. H. 

BOLLOCK, HERCULES 0?. 1577- 
1619 ), writer of Latin verse, was an elder 
brother of Robert Rollock [q. v.] He gra- 
duated at St. Andrews, was regent at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, and then spent several 
years abroad, chie^ in France, where he 
studied at Poitiers. He enjOTedthefWendship 
of Scoliger. Returning to Scotland, he owed 
to the recommendation of Thomas Buchanan 
his appointment (1680) as commissaw of St. 
Andrews and the Oarse of Qovrrie, In 1684 
he became master of tbe high school of 
Edinburgh. From this post h e was removed 
in 1695, and subsequently held some office in 
connection with the courts of justice. Efis 
earliest dated epigram refers to the comet of 
1677. In an undated ‘ Apologia,’ written at 
the end of his tenth lustrum^ he speaks of 
his wife and numerous family. He died 
before 6 March 1619; on 20 Feb. 1600 the 
Edinburgh magistrates gave on allowance to 
his 'relict and bairns.' His verses are to 
be found in Arthur Johnston’s ‘Delitias 
Poetarum Scotorum ’ (1637, 12mo, ii. 323-87). 

IBoUock’s Poems; Steven’s Hist of the High 
School of Edinburgh, 1849 ; McCrie’s Life of 
Melville, 1856, pp, 881 sq., 396, 431.] A. G. 

BOLLOCK, PETER {d. 1626 P), bishop 
of Dunkeld and lord of session, was pro- 
bably connected with the old Scottish family 
of Rollo of Duncruib [see Rolls, Sib "Wil- 
xoAu]. He was educated for tbe law both 
at home and abroad, and passed as, advocate 
rior to 1673 (Books of ^derunt). About 
586 he became titular bishop of Dunkeld, 
having no ecclesiastical function, hut merely 
holding the title, and dealing with the tem- 
poralities of what "was then a very dilapidated 
see. An act of parliament was passed in 1694 
so far abrogating the act of annexation as to 
allow him to exercise the rights of superiority 
(Acts of the Parliaments qf Saotiand, iii. 
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G73, ir. 76). The general assembly of 1680 
appointed a commission of ministers to take 
trial of him as bishop ■vrhether any occasion 
ot slander could be found in his life, conTeraa- 
tion, or doctrine, and the assembly of 1687 
ordered the commission to proceed (Book qf 
the Vniversal Kirk, pp, 606, 690). 

In July 1687 Eollock was nominated by 
the parliament one of the extraordinary lords 
of council, i.e. to act when he should happen 
to be present er to be sent for by the Sing. 
In this capacity he was shortly afterwards 
sent to Berwick as one of the commissioners 
to treat with the English respecting the 
management of the borders. On the death 
of Lord Cranston-Hiddell, a lord of session, 
the king included his name in the leet for 
the vacant iudgeship ^8 March 1595), but 
though he did not receive that appointment, 
he was admitted on 10 May 1696 an extra- 
ordinniy lord ; and upon p, reconstitution of 
the privy council of Scotland on 14 Deo. 
1608, he was appointed an ordinary lord. 

In 1603 he accompanied Kiim James to 
England, and, according to Keith, was 
naturalised there. During his absence, on 
15 Eeb. 1604, a ‘Supersedere’ was issued in 
his favour in respect of all actions in which 
he was concerned until his return (Booka of 
Sederunt). lie was again in Scotland be- 
fore October 1605, when negotiations were 
in progress for obtaining his surrender of 
the bimoprio of Dunkeld. On 19 Jan. of 
that year the lords commissioners of the 
kirk pointed out to the king that the bishopric 
was held by one who had no public function 
in the kirk, and that it was an exceedingly 
poor see, scarcely worth four hundred merks 
Scots (less than 261, sterling), and asking 
that it might be conferred on a clergyman, 
JamesNicolsonfOriy wa/Xstters relating to the 
Eoclesiastical Affairs qf Scotland, i. 11). Lord 
Balmerino and the laird of Lauriston were 
deputed to treat with Rollock, to whom the 
king proposed to grant the deanery of York 
by way of compensation (fi. ii. S69). Bol- 
lock demitted the bislumric, but obtained 
nothing in its place. He was thenceforth 
known as ' Mr. Peter Bollock of Pilton.’ 

Although he diligently attended the Scot- 
tish council meetings, and took the new 
oath which in June 1607 the king imposed 
for securiag the recognition of his authorily 
in all matters civil and ecclesiastical, yet on 
the reduction of the number of the privy 
council in Eebruary 1610 Bollock was dis- 
placed ; and about the same time he was de- 
prived of his seat on the bench, to make room 
for John Bpottiswood j'q. v.], bishop of Glas- 

S ow, afterwards archbishop of St. Andrews. 
ioUock, in a letter to the king, claimed to 


have served his majesty with all faithfulness 
and without one blemish, but his dismissal 
had given rise to the suspicion that he had 
oilenaed his majesty, and he prayed for a 
renewal of the royal favour (Original 
letters, ut supra, p. 233). The whole Scot- 
tish bench of fifteen lords also appealed to 
the king on 11 Jan. 1610 for his restoration 
(li. p. 235 ; also the Metros Papers, p. 7 6, and 
original letter in the Denmiln Collection, 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh). These ap- 
peals had the desired effect, and on 6 April 
1619 the king ordered his restoration with 
the provision that this should form no pre- 
cedent for the establishment of a fifth extra- 
ordinary lord of session (Letters and, State 
Papers tf the Keign of King James VI, p. 
180). Bollock again took the oath of office 
and continued in his post until 1620, when 
he resigned it in favour of J ohn, lord Erskine. 

An attempt upon Bollock’s life was made 
on 31 Sept. 1611, by two sons of a neigh- 
bour, Mattliew Einlayson of Killeith, with 
whom he had a lawsuit. They waylaid 
him at the back of Inverleith while he was 
on his way from Bestalrig to his house at 
Pilton, and shot at him with their pistols, 
but the weapons missed fire (JRegister of the 
Privy Counml of Scotland, ix. 260). In 1610 
he was restored to his seat in the privy 
council. His last attendance is recorded in 
September 1 625 ( i6. in manuscript). Men- 
tion is made of hi', death in a charter of his 
estate of Pilton to his successor, who was 
his grand-nephew, 3 Aug. 1026 (Kegiatrum 
Magni Sigilli), 

Bollock married Elizabeth Weston, widow 
of John Fau’lie, portioner of Restabig, but 
appears to have had no lawful surviving 
issue. lie had, however, a natural son, 
Walter Rollock. 

[Eegister of the Privy Council, passim ; Bran- 
ton and Haig’s Ssaators of the College of Jus- 
tice, pp. 236-7 ; Keith’s Historical Catalogue of 
the Scottish Bishops, p, 97 ; und the authorities 
cited above.) H. P. 

ROLLOCK or ROLLOK, ROBERT 
(1666 P-1599), first principal of the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, born about 1656, was son 
of David Eollock, laird of Powis, near Stir- 
ling, and Mary Livingstone, connected with 
the noble family of that name. Hercules 
EoUoclt fq. V.] was his elder brother. He was 
educated at the grammar school of Stirling 
under Thomas Buchanan, a nephew of George 
Buchanan the historian, and m 1674 he en- 
tered St. Salvator’s College in the university 
of St. Andrews, where he so greatly distin- 
guished himself that soon after taking his 
M.A. degree he was appointed one of the re- 
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gents or professors of the college. In 1380 he 
was also made examiner of arts, and in the 
same year director of the faculty of arts. At 
this time he was continuing his studies in 
divinity, and James Melville states that in 
1380 ‘ he had the honour to be his teacher 
in the Hebrew tongue ’ {Biary, Wodrow Sue. 
p. 86). In 1563, on the recommendation 
of James Lawson [q. v.^, he was appointed 
by the town council ot Edinburgh to be 
sole regent of the newly founded college 
of James IT, afterwards known as the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. His appointment was 
for one year certain; hut should the college 
be successful it was provided that he should 
be advanced to the highest post or title that 
might be created. His salaiy was hxed at 
404 Scots, with the students^ fees, 40s. for 
sons of burgesses, and 34 or more for other 
students ; the council moreover agreeing to 
'sustain him and one servant in their or- 
dinary expenses,’ and to give him an aug- 
mentation not exceeding forty marks, should 
the fees from the students not atford him a 
sufficient salary. In 1SS5-6 he took the 
title of * principal or first master.’ He carried 
his class through to graduation in 13S7j after 
which, other regents having been appointed, 
he gave up the teaching of philosophy, and, 
with the sanction 01 the presbytery 01 Edin- 
burgh, was appointed professor of theology 
at a salary of four hundred merks, retaining 
at the same time his position as principal. 

On 6 Sept. 1587 he also began to preach, 

S h not as an ordained minister, every 
ly morning in the East Kirk at seven 
A.3f. ; hut on 13 Dec. 1589 another was ap- 
pointed to that duty. In 1596 he entered 
on the full charge of the congregation. 

In 1.590 Bollock was appointed assessor to 
the moderator of the general assembly, and 
in 1.591 he was named one of a committee of 
the presbytery of Edinburgh to hold a con- 
ference with the king on the affairs of the 
kirk_(CAi.DEnwooD, IfiV. V. 130). In con- 
nection with the prosecution of the Earls of 
Angus, Huntly, and Errol for their attempts 
< against the true religion,’ he was named 
one of a committee of the assembly to confer 
with a committee of the estates (i4. p. 277). 

In 1593 he was chosen one of a commission 
for the visitation of the colleges (i4. p. 371), 
and in the following year he was appointed 
with three other ministers to remonstrate 
with the long for his ‘ hard dealing with the 
kirk,’ and especially for his prosecution of 
David Black p. 463). Subsequently 
Bollock, who, according to Calderwood, was 
' A godly man, but simple in the matters of 
the church government, credulous, easily led 
by counsel, and tutored in a manner by his 
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old master, Thomas Buchanan ’ (Jb. viii. 47), 
was won over to support the policy of the 
king in church matters, and at the instance 
of the king’s party he was chosen moderator 
of the assembly that met at Dundee in Hay 
1697. According to Calderwood, he ‘ j^thed 

humours o^ tlie king and his commissioners ’ 
(ib. V. 060). Bollock supported the proposal 
made in 1695 that certain ministers should 
he allowed to sit and vote in parliament as 
bishops, affirming that ‘lordship could not 
he denied them that wero to sit in parlia- 
ment, and allowance of rent to maintain 
their dignities ’ (44. p , 097). It was generally 
supposed that he himself was not averse to 
such a promotion in his own case. In 1698 
he became minister of the Upper Tolbooth 
— ^probably the west portion of St. Giles's 
Cathedral — and on 18 April of the same year 
he was admitted to Magdalen Church, after- 
wards Greyfriars.* Ho died on 8 Eeb. (old 
style) 1698-9, in his forty-fourth year. By 
his wife Helen, daughter of James, baron 
of Kinuaird, he had a posthumous daugh- 
ter, Jean, who married Bobert Balcanquhal, 
minister of Tranent. 

Although ‘grieved’ at what ha deemed 
Bollock’s wea&iess in lending his aid to 
the king's ecclesiastical policy, Calderwood 
admits that he was ‘ a man of good conversa- 
tion and a powerful preacher’ {ib. p. 732j. 
He was reckoned to be of ‘ great learning,’ 
and he discharged the duties of professor and 
principal of the university with great success. 
He was the author of numerous theological 
works, the majority of them being com- 
mentaries or expositions of scripture which, 
although someiraat commonplace and super- 
ficialj are of interest as amozm; the earliest 
of this species of literature in Scotland. 

Bollock’s principal works ore : 1. ‘ Oom- 
mentarius in Epistolam ad Ephesios,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1590 ; Geneva, 1693. 2. ‘ Oommen- 
tarius in Librum Danielis Prophetas,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1591 ; St. Andrews, 1694. 8. ‘ Analysis 
Epistolie ad Bomaiios,’ Edinburgh, 1.594. 
4. * QuiB.stiones et Besponsiones aliquot de 
Fcedere Dei et de Sacramentis,* Edinburgh, 
1.596. 6. ‘ Traotatus de Effioaoi Voeatione,’ 
Edinbiu-gh, 1597. 6. ‘ Commeutarius in 

utramque Emstolam ad Thessalonlcenses, et 
Analysis in Epistolam ad Fhilemonem, cum 
Eotis’ Joan. Piscatoria,’ Edinburgh, 1698; 
Herborn, in Hesse-Naasau, 1001 ; translated 
under the title ‘ Lectures upon the First and 
Second Epistles to the Thesaalonians,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1606. 7 . ‘ Certaine Semons upon, 
several places of the Epistles of Paul/ Edin- 
burgh, 1699. 8. ‘ Commeutarius in Joannis 
Evangelium, una cum Harmonia ex iv il^yaa- 
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gelistis in Mortem, Reaurrectionetn, et Ascen- 
sionem Dei,’ Weneva, 1699 ; Edinburgh, 1599. 
0. ' Commentariua in selectoa aliquot Psal- 
mos,’ Geneva, 1698, 1699; translated as 
‘An Exposition of some select Psalms of 
David,’ Edinburgh, 1000. 10. ‘ Analysis Lo- 
gica inEpistolam adGalatas,’Edinburgh, 1609; 
Geneva,1003. 11. ‘Traotatus brevis dePrnvi- 
dentia Dei, et Traotatus de Excommunica- 
tione, 'Geneva, 1602 ; London, 1604. 12. ‘ Co_m- 
mentarius inEpistolam adColossenses,’Edin- 
burgh,lG0O; Geneva,1602. 13. ‘Commentarins 
in Epistolam ad Ilebrteos,’ Edinburgh, 1603. 
14. ‘Commenturius inEpistolas ad Goriuthios,’ 
H6rborn,inHpsse-Nasaau,160O. 16. ‘A Trea- 
tise of God’s Effectual Calling,’ translated by 
H. Holland, London, 1603. 16. ‘ Lectures 
upon the History of the Passion,’ Edinburgh, 
1616. 17. ‘Episcopal Government instituted 
by Christ, and confirmed by Scripture and 
Ileason,’ London, 1641. ‘The Select Works of 
llollock’ were edited by ‘VVilliam Gunn, D.U. 
Wodrow Soc.,Edmb.,2 vols. 1844andl849). 

[De Vita et Horte Boberti BoUok, nuctoribub 
Geargio Bobeitson et Henrico Cbarteris (Banna- 
tyne Club), 1826; Life by Charteris, with notes, 
prefixed to Bollock’s Works (Wodrow Soc.) ; 
Hist, by Sputiswood and Calderwooil ; Grant's 
University of Edinburgb.] T. E. H. 

ROLPH, JOHN (1793-1870), Canadian 
insurgent and politician, eldest son of Dr. 
Thomas Rolph, medical practitioner, by his 
wifeEronces (Petty), was born at Thornbury, 
Gloucestershire, on 4 March 1793. lie was 
entered as a student at the Inner Temple 8 
Nov. 1809, and soon after accompanied his pa- 
rents on a visit to Canada. He was there dur- 
ing the war with, the United States in 1812, 
and served in it as a volunteer. On returning 
to England, ho spent some time at Cambridge, 
and then turned to medicine, studying in 
London at both Guy's and St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pitals, and being admitted to membership of 
the Royal CoUeges both of Phy.sioians and 
Surgeons. He was called to the bar at the In- 
ner Temple 1 June 1821. Ayeorheforehehod 
emigrated finally to Upper Canada, settling 
at Srst in Norfolk County (then the Talbot 
District), and was called to the bar of Upper 
Caiiadam Michaelmas term, soon practisiugat 
Dnndas. Foratimehewasprofessionoladviser 
of Colonel Thomas Talbot [q. v.J, the colonial 
ioneer in Upper Canada, hut Rolfih rapidlv 
evelopedatronglylibaralpolitical views, with 
which. Talbot was out of sympathy. Entering 
political life os a member of assembly for Mi£ 
dlesex, Upper Canada, in 1824, he joined the 
reform party, and in 1828 was chairman of the 
committee of the house which, reported the 
charges against the family compact party 
and Sir John Beverley Robinson [q. v.] 


Under the Baldwin ministry, on 20 Feb* 
1836, Rolph became a member of the execu- 
tive council, but resigning on 4 March as a 
protest against the methods of government, 
led the attack upon Sir Francis Bond Head 
[q. v.J In 1837 he joined William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie [q. V.] in his secret scheme for a rebel- 
lion against the existing government ; his tim- 
idity IS alleged to have precipitated the rising 
on4 Dec. 1837, and to have largely contributed 
to its f ailnre. It is said that ha was not in favour 
of a direct appeal to arms, but desired a strong 
popular demonstration to overawe the impe- 
rial government. He was still unsuspected 
by the government when the critical moment 
came, and was sent by the authorities to the 
rebels with a flag of trace : he urged Macken- 
zie to trust to anight attack, and promised aid 
from within Toronto. On the failure of the 
attack, Rolph joined the rebels openly, and 
subsequently fled with Mackenzie to the Uni- 
ted States. He took a prominent part in or- 
ganising the executive committee at Buffalo 
and in planning an invasion of Canada. When 
the movement collapsed he fled to Rochester, 
N.Y. (Dbnt, Canada Rebellion). 

Before leaving Canada Rolph had resumed 
the practice of medicine. On the first decla- 
ration of amnesty he returned in 1843 to Can- 
ada, and settled down to practice, founding a 
school of medicine at Toronto at which he lec- 
tured regularly, and which was incorporated 
in 1853 as 'The Toronto School of Medicine.’' 
In 1845 he was induced to enter the assembly 
of the now united Canadas as member for Nor- 
folk, and, joining the radical or ‘ Clear-grit ’ 
party, took ofiice with the Hincks-Morin min- 
istry as commissioner of crown lands in 1861. 
His political views at the time were attacked 
by the opposition as socialist. He was de- 
scribed as one of the 'chiefs of that Olear-grit 
school which has broken up the liberalism of 
Upper Canada ’ (Hikcks, Reminisoenees). On 
6 Sept. 1864 the ministry resigned, andin 1867 
he retired from political life, and devoted him- 
self to social reform. Till 1868 he lectured 
at the Toronto School of Medicine. He died 
on 10 Oct, 1870 at Michell, near Toronto. 
Rolph was a man of powerful character, 
marred, it is said, by a love of finesse. He 
was married and left descendants in Canada. 

[Wilbroir's Hist, of Canada ; Toronto Globe, 
21 Oct. 1870; Lindsey’s Life and Times of 
'W. L. Mackenzie.) 0. A H. 

BOLT, Sib JOHN (1804-1871), judge, 
second son of James Rolt, merchant, of 
Calcutta, Iw Anne Braihe, dau^ter of 
Richard Hiorns, yeoman, of Fairford, 
Gloucestershire, and widow of Samuel 
Brunadon, of the baptist mission at Seram- 
pore, was horn at Calcutta on 6 Oct. 1804. 
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Brought to England ty his mother about 
IfclO, he was educated at dissenting pr 
■vate schools at Chipping Norton and Ii 
lington. His father died in 1813, and his 
mother in the following year; and about 
Christmas 1818 Rolt was apprenticed to a 
London firm of woollendrapers. Though 
his hours were long, he managed, by earl^ 
rising and reading as ho vralked, to repair 
in a measure the defects of his education. 
On the e\pirQtion of his indentures in 1622- 
ls20, he found employment in a Manchester 
warehouse in Ne^tgate Street, which he 
exchanged in 1S27 for a clerkship in a 
proctors office at Doctors’ Common. His 
n>'St step was to obtain two secretaryships 
—one to a school for orphans, the other to 
the protest'int dissenters’ school o,t Mill 
Hill. Meanwhile he pursued his studies, and 
entered in 1833 the Inner Temple, n here he 
was called to the bar on 9 June 1837. Con- 
fining himself to the court of chauceiy, he 
rapidly acquired an estensire practice, and 
took silk in Trinity vacation 1840. After 
some unsuccessful attempts to euter parlia- 
ment, he was returned in tlie conservative 
interest for the western division of Glouces- 
tershire, 31 March 1807, and for ten years 
continued to i-epresent the same constituency. 
In 1882 he carried through the House of 
Commons the measure commonly kuowu as 
Bolt’s Act (25 and 26 Viet. c. 42), by which 
au important step was taken towards the 
fusion of law and eijuity. In 1860 he suc- 
ceeded Sir Hugh Caims os attoruev-generol, 
29 Oct., and was knighted on 10 i^ov. 

In parliament Bolt made no great figure, 
but he voted steadily with his party, and did 
the drudgery connected with the carriage of 
the Reform Bill of 1867. On 18 July of 
that year he succeeded Sir George James 
Turner [q. v.] as lord justice of appeal, and 
on 3 Aug. was sworn of the privy couuciL 
Incipient paralysis, due to long-continued 
overwork, compelled his resignation in Fe- 
bruary 1868, and on 6 June 1871 he died at 
Ins seat, Osleworth Park, Wotton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire. Blsremains were in- 
terred on 12 Jttne in Ozlewoith churchyard. 

Bolt was neither a profound lawyer nor 
a great advocate ; but he was thoroughly 
versed in chancery practice, had sound judg- 
ment, and qmckness of apprehension. 

In early life Bolt abandoned dissent for 
the church of England, to which he became 
strongly attached. 

Bolt married twice : first, in 1826, Sarah 
(d. 1850), daught'er of Thomas Bosworth of 
Bosworth, Leicestershire; secondly, in 1857, 
Elizabeth (<f. 1667), daughter of Stephen 
Godson of Croydon. By his first wife he 


Rolt 

had issue, with four daughters, a son John, 
who succeeded to his estate ; he had also a 
son by his second wife. 

[Times, 8 June 1871 : Law Journal, 9, 23 June 
1871 ; Law Times, 10 June 1871 ; Law Mag. ,ind 
Law Rev. xxiii. ; .Solicitors' Journ. 10 June 1871, 
Ann. Reg. 1807 ii. 209, 1871 ii. 155; Law List; 
Gent. Mig. 1867, li. 234, 270; Fois’s Biogr. 
Jnrjd.; N.isli’a Life of Lord Westbuiw ; Return 
of Members of Purl, (official).] ■). M. B. 

BOLT, EICIIABD (1726 P-1770), mis- 
cellaneous writer, descended from a Hert- 
fordshire family (seeCnssASs, Hertfordshire, 
passim), was born probably at Shrewsbury 
in 1724 or 1723. Placed under an excise 
officer in the north of England, he joined 
the Jacobite army in 1746, and was there- 
fore dismissed from his situation. He then 
went to Dublin, hoping to obtain employ- 
ment through the influence of his relative 
Ambrose Philips [q. v.], but, owing to Philips’s 
death in 1749, failed to do so. 'Wiile he ivas 
in Dublin he is said to have published in 
his own name Akenside’s 'Pleasures of the 
Imagination.’ This story appears to bo un- 
true ; but, as Malone suggests, it is not im- 
probable that Rolt acquiesced in having the 
poem, which was published anonj^moiisly, 
attributed to him {European Magaame, 1803, 
ii, 9,85; BoswoLi., ii/e of Johnson, ed. Hill, 
i. 3.58, 369). Patronised by General Ogle- 
thorpe, Lord Middlesex, ond others, Bolt 
published ‘ Cambria, a Poem in three hooks ' 
(London, 1749, 4to), dedicated to Prince 
George (afterwards George III). His ‘Poem 
... to the Memory of Sir W. 'VV. Wynne, 
Bart.,’ London, 1749, 4to, was vary favour, 
ably received. He then issued ‘ An Impar- 
tial Representation of the Conduct of the 
Several Powers of Europe engaged in the late 
general War . . . from 1739 . . . to , , , 1748 ’ 
(4 vols. London, 1749-60, 8vo), which Vol- 
taire read ‘ with much pleasure ’ (‘ Bolt’s Ooir 
respondence with Voltaire,’ European Maga- 
zine, 1803, i. 98-100^. Entirely dependent 
on authorship for a living, he is said to have 
composed more than a hundred cantatas, 
songs, and other pieces for Vanxliall, Sadler's 
Wells, and the theatres. His ‘ Eliza, a new 
Musical Entertainment . . . the Music com- 
posed by Mr. Arne ’ (London, 1764, 8vo), and 
* Almena, an English Opera ... the Music 
composed by Mr. Arne and Mr. Battisliill' 
(London, 1764, 8vo; another edit. Dublin 
p.764 ?], 12mo), were successfully produced 
at Drury Lane Theatre on 20 Jan. 1767 and 
2 Nor. 1764 respectively (GuirnaT), He, in 
conjunction with Christopher Smart [q. v,], 
was employed by Gardner lie booksmier to 
write a monthly miscellany, 'The Universal 
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Visitor.’ It is said that the authors -were 
to receive oiie*third of the jirofits^ and that 
the contract was for ninety-nine years. Bos- 
well, however, throws doubt on the reality 
of ‘ this Bunposed extraordinary contract ’ 
(BoswntE, Life of Johnson, ed. Hill, ii. 344, 
345). 

Rolt died on 2 March 1770, aged 46. He 
was twice married, and left a daughter by 
each of his wives. His second wife, who 
survived him many years, was, by her 
mother, related to the Percys of Worcester. 
After Bolt’s death, Bishop Percy allowed 
her a pension. 

Rolt is accused of conceit and incompe- 
tence. Though unacquainted with Dr. John- 
son, he used to say, ' 1 am just come &om 
Sam Johnson’ {ib. i. 368). In the * Pasqui- 
nade ’ (1753) he is described as ‘ Dull Bolt 
long steep’d in Sedgeley’s nut-brown beer.’ 
In addition to the works mentioned above, 
he published; 1. ‘The Ancient Bosciad,’ 
1763. 2. ‘ Memoirs of the Life of . . . James 
Lindeaay, Earl of Crawfurd and Linde- 
say,’ &o., London, 1763, 4to. 3. ‘ A New 
and Accurate History of South America,’ 
&c., London, 1766, 8vo. 4. ‘ A New Dic- 
tionary of Trade and Commerce,’ &c., Lon- 
don, 1766, fol. ; 2ad ed. London, 1761, fol. Dr. 
Johnson wrote the preface to this ' wretched 
compilation ’ (MoOtrELOCB), though he 
‘never saw the man and never read the 
book.’ ‘ The booksellers wanted a Preface. 
... I knew very weUwhat such a dictionary 
should be, and I wrote a preface accordingly ’ 
(Boswell). 6. ‘ The Lives of the Principal 
Befurmers, &c. . . . Embellished with the 
Heads of the Reformers ... in Mezzotinto 
... by . Houston,’ London, 1769, fob, 
and other works. He also edited from the 
author’s manuscript ‘ Travels throi^h Italy’ 
(1766), by Captain John NorthoR [^.v.] At 
the time of his death he bad projected a 
‘ History of the Island of Man, which was 
puhlishcd in 1773, and a ' History of the 
British Empire in North America’ in sis 
volumes, which has disappeared. 'Select 
Pieces of the late B. Bolt (dedicated to Lady 
Sondes, by Mary Bolt),’ sm. 8vo, was pub- 
lished in 1772 for the benefit of Bolt’s widow. 

[Authorities quoted; Ohalmers's Biographical 
Dictionary, xxvi. 363-6 ; Baker's Biogr. Dram. ; 
Nicholb's Literary Illustrations, iv, 687-91, 
vi. 61, 62; McCulloch’s Literature of Political 
Economy, p, 62.] W. A, 9. H, 

ROMAINE, WILLIAM (1714-1796), 
divine, born at Hartlepool on 26 Sept. 1714, 
was younger son of William Bomaine, a 
Frencm protestont, who came to England at 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and 


settled at Hartlepool, where he carried on 
the trade of a corn-dealer. He became a 
loyal member of the church of England, and 
died in 1737. Bomoine’s letters attest the 
I deep piety of his mother, who died in 1771. 

When about ten years old William was 
sent to the school founded by Bernard Gil- 
pin at Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, and 
matriculated on 10 April 1731 at Hart Hall 
(afterwords Hertford College), Oxford, where 
he was noted as much for his untidy and 
slovenly dress as for his ability. Mi^ating 
to Christ Church he graduated B. A. m 1734 
ond M.A. in 1737. He was ordained deacon 
the year before, and became curate of Lew- 
Trenohard, Devonshire, While still a deacon, 
he had the audacity to break a lance with 
Warhurton, in a series of letters about the 
'Divine Legation’ — a subject which he pur- 
sued in his first two sermons before the 
university of Oxford (1739, 1741), He was 
ordained priest by Uoadly (1738), piobably 
to the curacy of Banstead, Sun’ey, which he 
held for some years with that of Horton 
in Middlesex. At Banstead he became ac- 
quainted with Sir Bauicl Lambert, who 
made him his chaplain during his office as 
lord mayor of London (1741). 

His theological views had not then taken 
their ultimate shape. His earliest published 
works attest a settlement of belief on or- 
thodox hnes and a lively interest in the 
apologetic and critical branches of theology. 
To critical study Bomaine soon made a solid 
contribution by editing a new edition of the 
Hebrew concordance of Marius de Calusio, 
1748. The evangelical revival, which had 
not touched him in his Oxford days, changed 
the current of his thought. At first he 
was attracted by Wesley’s view of the 
Atonement, as made for all men and open 
freely to all that would accept it, and the 
righteousness of Christ as an inherent and 
not only an immiled righteousness (see 
Works, Vm. 108). Butin 1766 he had passed 
entirely to the side of Whitefleld (see Ser- 
mons on the 107 th Psalm,’ lT'<W'A«,vol. iv.) , and 
from that time to the end of hie life he remained 
the ablest exponent among the evangelicals 
of the highest Calvinistic doctrine, holding 
Weslay’s views, especially in the matter of 
free will and perfection, as a subtle reprod uc- 
tion of the Bomish theory of justification by 
works (see Works, viii. 126 — ^letter to his 
sister; ‘Dialogue concerning Justification,’ ii. 
260 seq.) In a letter written in 1760 Bomaine 
has drawn the portrait of ‘ a very, very vain, 
proud young man,’ who ‘knew almost every- 
thing hut mmself, and therefore was mighty 
fond of himself,’ and ‘ met with many disap- 
pointments to his pride, till the Lord was 
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pleased to let him see and feel the plague of 
his own. heart’ (IJ’bj'fce, vui. 188). It hae 
been thought that the portrait was his own 
\Jb. vii. 19). In 1748 he was appointed to a 
leoture^hip at the united parishes of St. 
George’s, 'Botolph Lane, and St. Botolph’e, 
Silhngsgate, and entered on the career of a 
London clergyman. In 1749 ha w*na insti- 
tuted to a double lectureship at St. Dun- 
Etan’s-in-the-West. In 1730 he became in 
addition morning preacher at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. About this time also he 
held for a little while the professorship of 
astronomy in Gresham College. His lectures 
must have been original ; he used to ‘ attack 
some part of the Newtonian philosophy with 
boldness and banter.’ In 1733 he published 
a pamphlet against the hill for naturalising 
the Jews. 

Homaine was now an ardent follower of 
Whitefield, proclaiming his belief not only 
to the eitirens of St. Dunstan’s, but to the 
fashionable world of St. George's. Perse- 
cation followed. The faahion.able people of 
Hanover Square could not tolerate the poor 
folk that crowded to his preaching, nl- 
’■hough the old Earl of Northampton de- 
fended him, dryly remarking that no com- 
plaint was made of crowds in the ballroom or 
in the playhouse. Homaine consequently, 
at the request of the vicar, resigned his morn- 
ing lectureship at St. George’s. Trouble next 
arose atSt.Hanetan's; the parishionere com- 
plained that they had to force their way to 
their pews through a ‘ragged, unsavoury 
multitude,’ ‘ squeesing,’ ‘shoving,’ ‘panting,’ 

‘ riding on one another’s backs.’ The rec- 
tor sat in the pulpit to prevent Homaine 
from occupying it {Monthly Henew, x.xi. 
271). The matter was carried to the king’s 
bench, and that court deprived him of one 
parish lectureship, supported by voluntary 
contributions, hutconhrmed him in the other, 
which was endowed with 18f. a year (1762), 
and granted him the use of the church at 
seven o’clock in the evening. The church- 
wardens, however, refused to open the church 
until the exact hour, and declined to light 
it. Homaine had frequently to perform liis 
office by tbe light of a si^le candle, which 
he held in bis hand ; until T^ick, the bishop 
of London (a predecessor of Homoine’s in : 
the lectureship) happening on one occasion 
to observe tbe crowd at tbe closed door, 
interfered, and obtained fair and decent ar- 
ra^ements for the service. 

Homaine stood almost alone. The rou- 
versity of Oxford refused him the pulpit of 
St. bfiny’s in consequence of two sermons 
(1757) preached before it, in which he de- 
daimea against moral rectitude being put ; 


in the place of justification by faith. The 
‘ Monthly Jleview ' treated his sermons and 
treotises with pitiless ridicule. A sermon, 
‘The Self-existenco of Jesu<i,’ 1765, on the 
divinity of Christ, was called an ‘ amazing 
rhapsody.’ ‘The Life of Faith’ (1763) was 
‘ a mlly treatise, a stupid treatise, a nonsen- 
sical treatise, a fanatical treatise.’ But Ho- 
maine reiterated his views and retracted 
nothing (Preface to ‘Sermon on 107th Psalm,’ 
Jf'orka, 1768, iv. p. xx). If men called the 
plain doctrines of scripture and the church 
‘enthusiasm,’ ha hraed, he said, to live and 
die ' a church of England enthusiast ’ (ib. 
iv. p. cclxii). 

After his dismissal from St. George’s he 
was appointed chaplain by Lady Hunting- 
don, preaching both in her kitchen and in her 
drawing-room. In 176C he became curate 
and morning preacher at St. Olave’s, South- 
wark; in 1750 he removed to the same post 
at St. Bartholomew the Great ; and nearly 
two years afterwards to Westminster chapel, 
a chapel- of-oase to St. Margaret’s, from which 
he was dvLvetv in six months by the hostility of 
the dean and chapter. The outlook in London 
seemed hopeless. Lord Dartmouth offered 
him a living in the country, and Whitefield 
wished him to take charge of a great ohurch at 
Philadelphia at a salary of 000^. a year. But 
he declined to leave St. Dunstan’s. He found 
occupation in preaching chan^ sermons, and 

also preached to Ingham’s societies at Leeds, 
with Grimshaw at Haworth, in the new 
chapel at Brighton, andin Lady Huntingdon’s 
chapel at Bath, where his learning made him 
not wholly unequal to his temporary col- 
leogue, Whitefield, 

In 1764 Homaine became a candidate for 
the living of St. Anne’s, Blackfriiira, wdth 
St. Andrew of the Wardrobe, which was in 
the gift of the parishioners, and preaolied 
before them a straightforward and charac- 
teristic sermon. The poll of the parish 
issued in his favour, but was disputed ; and 
it was not till 1760 that the court of chan- 
cery confirmed his right to the benefice. 
There, at last, he had an assured position 
and a satisfied congregation : the communi- 
cants on his first Good Friday rose to the 
un^cedented number of five hundred, and 
on JEaster-dny there were os many as three 
hundred, A gallery had soon to be erected 
for the crowded congregations. Homaine 
stayed at Blackfriara for the remaining 
twenty-nine years of his life. Until John 
Newton’s arrival in 1780, Homaine was the 
sole incumbent preaching the doctrines of 
the revival; and his learning mada him 
always the central figure in it in Londotu 
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He died on 2(> July 1795, and liia tody 
was borne to Blaclifriars through a dense 
crowd, the city marshals preceding it on 
horseback, and nearly fifty private coaches 
following. 

In 1766 he married Miss Price, by whom he 
had two sons and a daughter. A son, captain 
in the army, died in 1783 at Trineomalee. 

llomaine was by nature reserved. He 
possessed little of those varied sympathies 
which made John Newton excellent as a 
spiritual counsellor. He was capable, too, of 
displays of hot temper. When he saw people 
t alking in church, he would not only tap them 
on the shoulder, but sometimes Imock their 
heads together. 

As a preacher he exercised great power. 
His theology and his conception of the 
spiritual life are most fully exhibited in 
three treatises, ‘The Life of Faith’ (1703), 
‘The Walk of Faith’ (1771), and ‘The 
Triumph of Faith’ (1796), which contain 
many passages full of tender and passionate 
devotion. The idea of a spiritual progress, 
which the titles convey, is not realised. 
The same field of religious ideas is surveyed 
in each treatise. The form which the doctrine 
of election took in his creed was too extreme 
for some even of his religious friends. Newton 
confessed to Wilberforoa that Ilomaiue had 
made many antinomians (Abbet and Over- 
top, Siit of the ISngluh Church in the 
Highteenth Century, p. 874). He was strongly 
opposed to dissenters, holding the Calvinist 
si^ of the articles as the essence of the 
church of England. In the bitter Calvinist 
controversy he was free from bitterness. 
When Whitefiald’s opposition was fiercest, 
John Wesley wrote to Lady Huntingdon 
that Romaine had shown ‘ a truly sympa- 
thising spirit.’ He adhered to the metrical 
psalms against the hymns of Watts and 
Wesley ; his revival of the old nicknames of 
‘Watts’s whims' and ‘Watts's jingle,’ in his 
strenuous defence of psalmody' (1775), gave 
offence to Lady Huntingdon. 

A portrait of Romaine, painted in 1768 by 
F. Cotes, was engraved by Houston, who also 
engraved another by J. Russell ; on engrav- 
ing of Romaine in the ‘Q-ospel Magazine ’ (i. 
121) in wig and gown shows a keen and 
animated face. 

[Works and Life, bj' Eev. W. B. Cadogau, 

8 vols. 1800; Christian Leaders of tiie Last 
Century, by Rev. J. 0. B;le, bishop of Liver, 
pool, 1871 ; Notes and Queries, Sth ser. xii. 
42.] H. L. B. 

ROMAINE, WILLIAM GOVETT 
(1816-1898), comptroller-general in Egypt, 
second son of Robert Govett Romaine, , 

TOl. XVII. ' 


vicar of Staine8,Middleaex, was horn in 1816, 
and graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge 
(B.A. 1837, M.A. 1869). He was entered 
at the Inner Temple, 9 Nov. 1834, and was 
called to the bar 26 Jan, 1839. After 
practising in the courts, he was appoiuted 
in 1854, on the outbreak of the Crimean war, 
deputyjudge-advocateof the army in the east, 
and there distinguished himself in many 
capacities. At the close of the bhttle of the 
Alma, he voluntarily undertook the humane 
work of attending to the Russian wounded 
who had been left neglected on the field of 
battle. Adventurous, fond of travel, a keen 
observer, high-spirited, and zealous iu all he 
undertook, Romaine often proved himself 
exceedingly useful to Lord Raglan. The 
latter called him ‘ the eye of the army,’ in 
reference to the long sight with which he 
was gifted, and it was owing to his wise 
counsel that the Crimean army fund was 
set on foot. In appreciation of his ser- 
vices ho was made a companion of the Bath 
in 1867. At the general election of March 
1867 he unsuccessfully contested the repre- 
sentation in parliament of Chatham, Next 
month he was made second secretary to the 
admiralty. In June 1669 he became judge- 
advoeate-geueral in India, where he remained 
until 1873. In 1876 the foreign office lecom- 
meuded Romaine to Ismail Pacha as member 
of the Egyptian Conseil du Tr6sor. Of that 
body he atterwards became president, and 
eventually under the Joint Control he acted as 
English comptroller-general of finances until 
he retired from public life in 1879. Romaine 
died at Old Windsor, 6 May 1898, at the 
age of seventy-six. He married, in 1801, 
Frances, daughter of Henry Tennant of 
Cadoxton Lodge, Glamorganshire. 

[Foster’s Men at the Bar; Einglake’s Inva- 
sion of the Crimsa ; McCalmont’s Parliamentary 
Poll Book ; Annual Register ; Obituary Notices 
in the Times and Ouardian.] W. B. W. 

ROMANES, GEORGE JOHN (1848- 
1894), man of science, third son of the Rev. 
George Romanes, was born at Kingston, 
Canada West, on 20 May 1848. His mther, 
who held the professorship of Greek in the 
university of Kingston, belonged to an old 
lowland Scottish family settled since 1686 in 
Berwickshire. His mother, Isabella Goir, 
whose vivacity was in marked contrast with 
the reticence of her husband, was daughter 
of Robert Smith (d. 1824), minister of Cro- 
marty. The father inherited a considerable 
fortune in 1848, and removed to England, 
settling at 8 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, and visiting the continent from time 
to time. Georges early education was de- 
nt 
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sultory, bis constitution being delicate, and 
his faculties slow in development. After 
reading for a time with a tutor, he entered 
in October 1867 at Oonville and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, obtaining in the following 
year a science scholarship there. He gra- 
duated in the second class of the natural 
science tripos in 1870. Under the influence 
of Professor Michael Foster, he then worked 
at physiology, Francis Maitland Balfour 
[q^. V.] being a' fellow-student. An early wish, 
to take holy orders was abandoned, and after 
winning the Burney prize at Cambridge in 
1873, for an essay ‘ On Christian Prayer and 
G-eneral Laws,’ he for a time read mathe- 
matics. Possessed of ample private means, 
he was under no necessity of working for a 
livelihood, and ultimately resolved to devote 
himself to scientific research. Darwin no- 
ticed an eorl^ contribution made by him. to 
‘ Mature ’ (viii. 101), and sent him an en- 
couraging letter. This proved the founda- 
tion or a friendship which profoundly affected 
Romanes’s studies, and lasted till Darwin’s 
death. 

From 1874 to 1876 Domanes studied under 
Professor (Sir) John Burdon Sanderson in 
the physiological laboratory at University 
College, London, and dated thence his first 
communication, to the Boyal Society, on 
' The Influence of Injury on the Evoitability 
of Motor Mervee.’ He counted the adrice, 
the teaching, the example, and the friend- 
ship of Professor Burdon Sanderson as 
among the most important determinants of 
his scientific career. In addition to the sti- 
mulus he received from Darwin in biological 
speculation, he was specially encouraged by 
him to apply the theory of natural selectiou 
to the problems of mental evolution. Darwin 
himself entrusted him with unpublished 
matter on instinct. 

While associated with Professor Sander- 
son, Bomanes initiated a series of researches 
on the nervous and locomotor systems of the 
meduste and the echinodermata. He con- 
ducted his observations in a laboratory which 
he built for the pur^se at Dunskaith on the 
Cromarty Firth. The first-fruits of this in- 
vestigation were communicated to the Boyal 
Society through Professor Huxley, and Ho- 
manes also made his results the subject of the 
Croonian lecture, which he was appointed by 
the Boyal Society to deliver in 1876 j the 
paper wm published in the ‘Philosophical 
hansactiona.’ In the same year he read a 
paper before the British Association at Glas- 
gow. A second paper, in the 'Plulosopliical 
Trtmsactions,* followed in 1877, and a tlurd, 
which concluded the researches on the me- 
dttse, in 1880. In the investigation on the 


echinoderms Bomanes was associated with 
Professor Cossar Ewart, and their joint work 
formed the subject of the Croonian lecture 
for 1881, These researches, the results of 
which were subsequently set forth in a vo- 
lume of the ‘ Internotional Scientific Series’ 
(‘ Jelfr-flsh, Star-fish, and Sea-urchins, Ner- 
vous Systems,’ 1886), established the position 
of Homanesas an original worker in science, 
and he was elected a fellow of the Boyal 
Society in 1870. Near the close of Ms life 
he contributed to the society a summary of 
an experimental inquiry on ‘ Plant Excita- 
bility,’ showing that amid other work his 
interest in physiological investigation had 
not diminished. 

Meanwhile other problems, scientific and 
philosophical, occupied his mind. At the 
Dublin meeting of the British Association 
in 1878 ha delivered a lecture on ' Animal 
Intelligence,’ by which he became known to 
the wider public that is interested in general 
scientific questions rather than in special 
lines of research. This lecture formed the 
starting-point of an important investigation. 
In 1881 he published in the ‘ Intemationsl 
Scientific Series,’ under the same title that 
he had given to his Dublin lecture, a coUeo- 
tion of data, perhaps too largely anecdotal, 
respecting the mental faculties of animals in 
relation to those of man. This work was 
followed in 1883 by another on ‘Mental 
Evolution in Animals' (with Darwin’s pos- 
thumous essay on instinct), and in 1888 by 
the first instalment of ‘ Mental Evolution iu 
Man,’ dealing with the ‘ Origin of Human 
Faculty.’ Further instalments, dealing with 
the intellect, emotions, volition, morals, and 
religion, were projected. Other lines of work, 
however, intervened, and the design was 
never completed. The keynote of the whole 
series is the frank and fearless applica- 
tion of the principles of evolution as for- 
mulated by Darwin to the development of 
mind. 

In addition to his special researches in 
physiology pnd mental evolution, Bomanes 
interested himself in the progress and deve- 
lopment of the theory of organic evolution, 
A lecture on this subject delivered at Bir- 
mingham and Edinbuigh was published in 
the ‘Fortnightly Eeview’ (December 1881), 
and republished as a volume in the ‘ Nature 
Series.*^ This essay, ‘ On the Scientific Evi- 
dences of Organic Evolution,’ may be re- 
garded M the germ from which were deve- 
loped his course of lectures on ‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Natural History,' delivered at 
Edinburgh (1886-00) during his tenure of a 
special professorship, founded by Lord Eose- 
bery, and his subsequent course on ‘ Darwin 
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ind after Darwin,’ delivered as Fullerian 
professor of physiology at the Iloyal Insti- 
tution, a position which he held foa three 
years (1888-91). The substance of, these 
two courses of lectures was subseofaeutly 
embodied in a treatise bearing the title of 
the Fullerian course, of which the first part 
was published in 1893; two other parts, 
completing the work, were left ready for pub- 
lication at the time of his death. Thedrstpart 
deals with the ' Darwinism of Darwin; ’ the 
second part, which appeared with a portrait 
of the author in 1896, deals with those 
post-Darwinian problems which involve 
questions of heredity and utility; while 
Ae third part (at present unpublished) con- 
tains a discussion of the problems of isola- 
tion and of the author’s theory of ‘physio- 
logical selection.’ This theory, which was 
regarded by Somanes as his chief substan- 
tive contribution to evolutionary doctrine, 
was drst propounded by him in a paper 
contributed to the Linnean Society in 18^, 
the full title of which was ' Physiological 
Selection : an Additional Suggestion on the 
Origin of Species.’ The suggestion is briefly 
as mllows. It was port of &e body of bio- 
logical doctrine that when a group of ani- 
mals or plants belonging to any species is 
isolated by geographical harriers, that group 
tends, undor the influence of its specialised 
environment, to develop characters different 
from those of the main body of the species 
from which it is isolated. Eventually the 
divergence of characters may proceed so far 
as to render the isolated group reciprocally 
sterile with the original species, and thus to 
render it not only morphologically hat also 
physiologically a distinct species. Bomanes, 
in his Linnean paper, suggested that reci- 
prooalsterility between individuals not other- 
wise isolated may be the primary event, the 
cause and not the effect ; and that in this 
way a physiological harrier may be set up 
between two groups of the individuals ori- 
ginally belonging to one species and inhabit- 
ing the same geographical area. The essen- 
tiu feature of the suggestion is that this 
physiological barrier may be primary and not 
secondary. The title of the paper was un- 
fortunate. ‘ Physiological Isolation ’ would 
have indicated the author’s contention more 
accurately than 'Physiological Selection,’ 
and would perhaps have more effectually 
guarded him from the attacks of those who 
charged him with the intention of substi- 
tuting a new doctrine of the origin of species 
for that which was associated with the name 
of Darwin. The paper, wMch gave rise to 
much controversy, was unq^uestionably sps- 
culativQ, and the main contention was not 


supported by a sufficient body of evidence 
to carry conviction. 

As early as 1874 Bomanes suggested in 
letters to ‘Nature’ what he termed ‘the 
principle of the cessation of selection.' He 
argued that since organs are maintained at a 
level of maximum efficiency through natural 
selection, the mere withdrawal or cessation 
of selection will lead to diminution and de- 
generation of organs. He distinguished this 
‘cessation of selection’ from ‘reversal of 
selection ’ where such diminution or degene- 
ration is, through ‘ the principle of economy 
of growth ’ or otherwise, advantageous, and 
therefore promoted by natural selection. 
"When Weismann advocated panmixia, which 
includes the effects of both cessation and re- 
versal of selection, Bomanes reiterated his 
former contention (Nature, 1890, xli. 437), 
and returned to the subject in ‘ Darwin and 
after Darwin’ (vol. ii.) The matter has 
given rise to some discussion, It would 
seem that, though the cessation of selection 
may reduce the level of efficiency of an 
organ from the maximum maintained by 
natural selection to the mean efficiency in 
the individuals born subsequently to the 
withdrawal of the eliminative influence, it 
cannot reduce it in any marked degree unless 
we call in a further ' principle ’ of the failure 
of heredity. That the mere cessation of 
selection cannot of itself lead to great re- 
duction was shown by Darwin before Eo- 
manes’s letters were publisbed (of. Oriffin of 
I Speoiea, 6th edit. pp. 401-2). 

With regard to the vexed question of the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics, Bo- 
manes lent the weight of his support 
to the Lamarckian side, but he constantly 
sought to put the matter to the test of ex- 
periment. 

Bomanes’s ' Essay on Christian Prayer and 
General Laws,’ which won the Burney prize 
at Cambridge in 1873, necessarily pursued 
the lines of orthodox apologetics ; but there 
is uo reason to suppose that it did not in the 
main indicate the author's own views at the 
time when it was written. But when he 
issued in 1878, under the pseudonym of 
‘ Physious,’ a work entitled ‘ A Candid Ex- 
amination of Theism,’ he assumed towards 
orthodox religious belieffi a negative and 
destructive attitude.^ Powerful^ written, 
and showing much dialectic skill, the ‘ Can- 
did Examination ’ made some stir both in the 
orthodo.x and the unorthodox camps. But 
five years later Bomanes struck another note 
in an article in the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ 
‘The Fallacy of Materialism’ 
while in the _ Bede lecture, which lie was 
chosen to deliver in Cambridge in 1886, he 

ir2 
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adopteil the principles of monism, according 
TO irhich matter and mind are of at least co- 
ordinate importance and diverse aspects of 
phenomenal existence. An article in the 
•Contemporary Eeview’ of the following 
Tear (1866) on ‘ The 'World ns an Eject ’ has 
istinctly theistio implications ; while an 
‘Essay on Alonism ’ (published after the 
author's death) goes further in the same 
direction. These modifications of philosophic 
opinion were accompanied by no less pro- 
found modifications of religious conviction. 
Near the close of his life Bomanes was occu- 
pied in writing a ‘ Candid Examination of 
■Religion,* to be published under the pseudo- 
nym of ‘ Metaphysious Such notes for this 
nWc as were sufficiently complete were 
published after the author's death under the 
editorship of Canon Gore. They indicate a 
return to the orthodox position, and express 
a conviction that the mult of the essay of 
1878 lav in an undue reliance on reason to 
the exclusion of the promptings of the emo- 
tional side of man’s complex nature. 

Bomanes married on 11 Feb. 1879, and, 
settling at 18 Cornwall Terrace, London, 
threw himself with enthusiasm for the next 
ten years into the scientific and social life 
of London. He was for some years honorary 
zoological secretary of the Linnean Society, 
and a member of the council of University 
College, London. In 1890, warned by severe 
headaches of approaching ill-health, he re- 
moved from London to Oxford, where he 
had many friends and where facilities for 
scientific work abounded. He took up his 
residence at on old bouse in St. Aldates, 
opposite Christ Church, of which he became 
a member, being incorporated M.A. of the 
university of Oxford. There he mainly 
spent his remaining years as happily as his 
health permitted. In 1891 he founded in 
the university a lectureship which hears his 
name ; under the terms of the foundation a 
man of eminence was to be elected annually 
to deliver a lecture on a scientific or literary 
topic. The first Bomanes lecture, on 'Me- 
diserval Universities,' was delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone on 24 Oct. 1892. Li the same year 
Bomanes's old college (Caius, Cambridge) 
made him an honorary fellow. Aberdeen 
University had conferred on him the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. in 1883. For some 
time befoe his death Bomanes snfleredfrom 
a disease — a condition of the arteries result- 
ing inapoplexy — the ^avity of which hefully 
realised, facing the inevitable event witu 
admirable fortitude. An occasional visit to 
Madeira or Costahelle gave only temporary 
relief. He died at Oxford on 23 May 1894, 
and was buried in Holywell cemetery. 


Romanes was through the greater part of 
his career au ardent sportsman, and' fre- 
gnently visited Scotland to indulge Lis sport- 
ing tastes. In private life he was a genial 
and delightful companion, and to those who 
knew him intimately a warm and staunch 
friend. His widow (Ethel, only daughter 
of Andrew Duncan, esc^., of Liverpool) sur- 
vived him, and edited his ' Life and Letters ’ 
(1896). 1^ left five sons and a daughter. 

The following is a list of his pimlished 
works: 1. ‘ACandid Examination of Theism, 
by “ Physicus,” ’ 1878. 3. ‘ Animal Intelli- 
gence,’ 1881. 8. ‘Scientific Evidences of 

Organic Evolution,’ 1882. 4. ‘ Mental Evo- 
lution in Animals,’ 1883. 5. ‘Jelly-Fish, 

Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins,’ 1886. 6. * Men- 
tal Evolution in Man: Origin of Human 
Ihculty,’ 1888. 7. ‘ Darwin and after Dar- 
win,’ pt. i. 1892. 8. ‘ An Examination of 
■ij^eisniannism,’ 189S. 9, ' Thoughts on Re- 
ligion,’ posth. 1895. 10. ‘ Mind and Motion; 
An Essay on Monism,’ posth. 1895. 11. ‘Dar- 
win and after Darwin,’ pt. ii. posth. 1895. 
12. ‘ Essays,’ 1806 (edited by the present 
writer). 

Apart from these works and the scientific 
papers which he read before learned societies, 
he was a fregneut and versatile contributor 
to periodicalliterature and a writer of verse, 
a volume of which (containing a memorial 
poem on Charles Darwin) was privately 
rinted in 1889. A selection from his poems 
as beenpuhlished under the editorship of 
Mr. T. H. 'Warren, president of Magdalen 
College (1896). 

[Obituary notice in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, vol. Ivii. p. vii, by Professor J. 
Burdon-Snnderson, F,B.S. ; obituary notice in 
Kature, 31 May 1894, by Professor E. Bay 
Lenkester, F.R.S.; letter to the Times, 19 June 
1894, by Professor E. B. Foulton, F.B.S. ; Life 
and Letters, by Mrs. O. J. Bomanes, 1896.] 

0. Ll. M. 

ROMANS, BERNARD (1720 P-1784 P), 
engineer and author, was born in Holland 
about 1720. He was educated in England, 
and abottt_1766 was sent to North America 
by the British government in the capacity 
of civil engineer. Between 1760 and 1771 he 
was living near the town of St. Augustine in 
EostFlorida, and was described as ‘draughts- 
man.’ Hewas also government botanist, and 
claimed to be the first surveyor settled in the 
State, then under Spanish rule. In 1776 he 
stated that during the preceding fourteen 
years he bad been ' sometimes em]^oyed os a 
commodore in the king’s service, sometimes 
at the head of large bodies of men in the 
woods, and at the worst of times master 
of a merchantman fitted in a warlike man- 
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aier ’(F oBCE, American Archives, 4th aer. iu. 
1367). He received a pensioa of 501. fox his 
services. 

On the outbreak of the revolution he 
joined the provincials, and in the autumn of 
1775 was engaged by the Now York com- 
mittee of safety, it is said, on the recom- 
mendation of Washington, to construct the 
fortifications at Fort Constitution, opposite 
"West Point on the Hudson river. On 8 Nov. 
he reported that *the plan we at present 
pursue is a very lama one’ (Fohob). A 
week later he sent in a petition and me- 
morial to the New York provincial congress, 
complaining that his promised commission 
as engineer and colonel had not been for- 
warded, and that his orders had been con- 
tradicted and overruled. He also prayed for 
an assistant, as his office was ‘ a very exer- 
cising one, keeping body and mind con- 
stanUy employed together’ (i6. iii, 1303). 
The commission never seems to have been 
granted, though in some of his letters Ho- 
mans calls himself ‘ colonel.’ 

On 8 Feb, 1770, however, he was ap- 
pointed captain of the Pennsylvania artil- 
lery, whioli was serving at Ticonderoga 
during the greater part of the year (Sii- 
3 FELL, JReeords qf the Eevolutionaru War,f^, 
178-81). On 18 March he applied to the 
New York committee of safety for the fulfil- 
ment of a resolution of the continental con- 
gress at Philadelphia to the efiect that he 
should be paid up to the date of his new com- 
mission, adding that want of money prevented 
his appearing at the head of his company 
fFoBCD, V. 405). On 10 May General 
Schuyler wrote to Washington that as ‘a 
string of complaints ' had been lodged 
against Homans, he had sent for him to 
be tried at Albaiw (ib. vi. 413) i and five 
days later Benemct Arnold told Samuel 
Chase that ‘Mr. Homans's conduct by aU 
accounts has been very extraordinary’ (ti&. 

. 581). The charges, which seem to have 
ad reference to connivance at depredations 
by his men, were not sustained, and Homans 
a^r his acquittal by the court-martial served 
for three years afterwards iu the ‘ continental’ 
army. In 1779 he was captiued by the British, 
probably at Stoney Point on the Hudson, 
and was sent to England. His exchange was 
refused, and after the peace he ^oin prac- 
tised in England as an engineer. Hi 1784 he 
soiled for New York, carrying with him a 
large sum of money, and, as he was never 
beard of again, is supposed to have been 
murdered during the passive. Homans is 
said to have been introduced by Wasbington 
to Elizabeth Whiting, who became his wife ; 
she died at New Yo^ on 12 May 1848. 


Homans was the author of the ‘ Concise 
Natural History of East and AVeot Florida,’ 
New York, 1775. In spite of typogra- 
phical errors and some pretentiousness of 
style, it contains highly valuable informa- 
tion. It has twelve copperplates, etched by 
the author, and an engraved dedication to 
John EUis (1710 P-1776) [q. v.], the natu- 
ralist. Only the first volume seems to have 
been issued. The work is now very rare. A 
copy, dated 1776, is in the British Museum. 

Another of Homans’s works, also un- 
finished, is said to have been the earliest book 
printed at Hartford. This was his ‘ Annals 
of the Troubles in the Netherlands from the 
Accession of Oharles V,’ published in 1778. 
It is a compilation from ‘ the most approved 
historians,’ and was designed as 'a proper 
and seasonable Mirror for the present Ameri- 
cans.’ Homans also published ‘ A Map of 
the Seat of OivU. War in America,’ 1776, 
12mo; and ‘The Compleat Pilot for the 
Gulf Passage,’ 1779, which seems to be 
identical with the appendix to the ‘Natural 
History of Florida.’ He also contributed in 
August 1773 a paper on Improvements in 
the mariner’s compass to the American 
Philosophical Society {Tram, Amer. Fhilos, 
Soe. ii. 896), which he joined in 1771. 

_ [Force’s Amer. Arehives, 4th ser. vols. iii. v. 
vi. passim; Duyokinok’s Cycl. Amer. Lit. i. 317, 
318 , Wynne’s Private Libraries of New York, pp. 
345-6; Bieb’s Eibl. Americ, Nova, i. 467; Fair- 
banks’s Hist, of St. Augustine.] G. Ln G. N. 

ROMANUS {Jl. 624), bishop of Roches- 
ter, was probably among the missionariee 
sent with Augustine to Britain in 697 by 
Pope Gregory the Great. In 624, on the 
death of MeUitus, Justus was moved to the 
metropolitan see of Canterbury, and the 
bishopric of West Kent thus became vacant. 
Homanus was consecrated as second prelate 
in the same year by Justus, his predecessor, 
who soon after despatched him on a mission 
to Home. He was shipwrecked and drowned 
in a storm off the coast of Italy, apparently 
before the death of Justus in 627, ‘being 
sent to Pope Honorius by Archbishop Justus 
as his legate.’ 

[Bede's Hist. Escl. ii. 8, 20 ; cf. Bishop Stubbs 
in Diet. Christian Biogr.] C. B. B. 

ROMANUS or LE ROMEYN, JOHN 
(d. 1296), archbishop of York, was son of 
John Homanus, subueau and treasurer of 
York. John Hohantts (d. 1255) the elder is 
described by Matthew Paris as one of the 
first Homans to seek preferment in England, 
and is stated to have been a canon of York 
for nearly fifty years (v. 644), He was canon 
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of Yorli on 23 Oct. 1218, and on 1 March 1226 
received a dispensation ftom. Honoriua HI, 
removing the defect of hU doubtful legiti- 
macv, m consideration of his devotion to 
the lloman see (Cal. Papal Peg. i. 69, 100; 
ttAiSD, Hist, of Chvreh (f York, iii. 126). 
He was a friend of Archbishop Gray, who 
made him drst subdean of York in 1228, 
and was constantly employed by the papal 
see on various commissions in Hngland 
QIaii. Pams, iii. 218, iv. 251 ; Cal. Papal 
Heg. i. 50, 76, 88, 160, loS, 193, 225). Hu 
was archdeacon of Bichmond in 1241, but 
resigned that post before 16 .July 1247, when 
he received a dispensation to hold the trea- 
surerDhip of Y'ork with his other buneflcca 
1 ib. i. 225, 319 ; Lu Neve, Fasti Feel. Angl. 
iii. 104, 136, 159). He oied before 2 Jan, 
1256, when John Mansel [^. v.] became 
treasurer of York. Matthew Paris speaks of 
him M 1 ery rich and avaricious (v. 634, 544 ). 
He held quit-rents and other property in the 
city of London ( Hist. MSH. Comm. 9th Kep. 
Apj). pp. 4, 6, 16, 26, 37-8). There are two 
letters addressed to him by Bobert Grosse- 
teste (GP-osstiESTE, Epistola, 65, 203-4, 
KoUs Ser. ) He built the north transept and 
central lower of Y’ork Cathedral. He also 
founded a chantry in the minster for the 
souls ot the donor and his parents, John and 
Mary, and gave land to the vicars-chorol to 
provide for his obit (Fasti Fboracemes, p. 
328 Hist, of Church <f York, iii. 152). 
The archbishop was his son by a servant girl 
(HBMiHeBtrBSH, ii. 70). 

John Bomonus, the future archbishop, re- 
ceived a dispensation from his illegitimacy, 
so far as regarded ordination and the hold- 
ing of benefices, from Otho, cardinal of St. 
Nicholas in Carcere, presumably iu 1237-8, 
when Otho was papal legate in England 
(Cal. Papal Peg. i. 484). A bull of Inno- 
cent IV, in which he ie styled remembrancer 
of the papal penitentiary, specially forbade 
John to accept a bishopric without papal per- 
mission t^BAEEZE, Misc. i, 211), Jolm was, 
hy his own account, educated at Oxford (cf. 
WiEKiss, Concilia, ii. 214). He received the 
livings of Bolton-in-Lnnesdale in 1253, and 
'Wallop in Hampshire about 1254, and on 
7 July 1256 had license of absence for five 
years' while pursuing his studies (Cal. Papal 
ifey. 1 . 332, 484). Afterwards he received 
the living of Melling, by dispensation from 
Alexander IV ; in 1268 he obtained the 
prebend of North Kelsey, Lincoln, and in 
1276 became chancellor of Lincoln. On 
9 Dec. 1276, when he is described as chap- 
lain to Matthew de ’CTrsinis, cardinal of St, 
Mary in Porticu, he bad dispensation to re- 
tain the benefices which he held, and to 


accept a bishopric, having been appointed to 
a professorship of theology at Paris. He 
' taught theology at Paris for several years 
I (ib. i. 451, 484 ; see DejOTLE, Cartularivm 
Vniv. Paris, i. 699, for a reference to the 
, house of Master John Bomanus in 1282), In 
12(9 he exchanged the chancellorship and 
prebend of North Kelsey for the precentor- 
ship and prebend of Nassington,and on 7 Dec. 
1279 was collated to the prebend of Wart- 
' hill, York (Lb Neve, ii. 83, 92, 191, 196, 
iii. 220). After the death of Archbishop 
'Wickwane, he was elected archbishop ol 
York on 29 Oct. 1286, and received the 
royal assent on 16 Nov. (Le Neve, iii. 104; 
Cal. Pat. Polh, Edward 1, 1281-92, p.l99). 
He at once went to Home to receive papal 
confirmation. On 3 Feb. he obtained a re- 
newed dispensation for his illegitimacy, and, 
the validity ol his election being questioned, 
was re-elected under a papal mandate, and 
consecrated by the bishop of Ostia on 10 Feb. 
(Cal. Pmal Peg. i. 483-4; Le Neve, iii, 
lot), lie returned to England in March, 
and received the temporalities on 12 April. 
Archbishop Peckham made the usual potest 
against the hearing of the cross by Boma- 
uns in the southern province (Letters from 
Porthem Pegisters, 82-4; Cal, Pat. Polls, 
Edward 1, 1281-92, pp. 198-9, 229-801. 

Bomanus was enthroned at Y'ork on 
Trinity Sunday, 9 Jime 1286. He was chiefly 
concerned with the govemmentof his diocese, 
and took little part in public afiTuh'S. He was 
with the king in Gascony in the summer of 
1288. In 1201 he was summoned to render 
military service against Scotland, and was 
also occasionally summoned to parliament 
(Fcedera,!. 753, 762, 802, 803-10,832 ; Pari. 
Writs, 1. 26, 80-2,261). In August 1296 he 
was summoned to meet the cai-dinals at 
London (Cont GnavAsn. ii. 213). In his 
diocese Bomanus had disputes with the dean 
of York, Bobert de Scarburgh, and the chap- 
ter of Durham (Hist. Church of York, iii. 
212). Of more Importance was a dispute 
with Anthony Bek [see Bek, AiriONr I], 
bishop of Durham, as to the TMallons of the 
see ol Durham to that of York. The king 
in vain endeavoured to arrange tlie dispute 
when the bishops were present at thefuuatM 
of Queen Eleanor in December 1290, An 
attenrat at arbitration in. the following 
July railed, and in November 1291 Bomanus 
obtained leave to plead his cause at Borne 
(CaL Papal Peg. i. 443, 460). He was abroad 
as late os September 1292 (ii.i,497,508), W 
his suit doesnotseem to have been successful, 
During his absence Bek imprisoned two of 
the archbishop’s officials, and in consequence 
Bomanus ordered Bek to be excommnmoated 
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in a letter from Viterbo on 8 April 1292 
{Letters from KortJiem Keisters, p. 97). 
Edward took the matter up, and contended 
that the excommunication was an infringe- 
ment of his prerogative, since Eek was, as 
palatine, a tempoi^ as well as a apiiitual dig- 
nitary. Eomanus was for a time imprisoned 
in the Tower, hut obtained his release and 
restoration to royal favour on p^ment of a 
hne of four thousand marks, at Easter 129S 
{Chron, Zanercost, p. 13S; Mist, Dunehn. 
Script. Tree, pp. 7S, 93; Ann, Afon.iii. 376; 
Jlot. J?arl. i. 102-6). At York itself Ho- 
manuB continued thehuildlng of the minster. 
In 1289 he had obtained a papal indult to 
apply the first-fruits to this purpose, and on 
6 April 1291 he laid the foundation-stone of 
the nave {Cal, Papal Peg. i. 406; Hist, 
of the Church <f York, ii. &9). He likewise 
founded the prebend of Bilton at York, and 
obtained leave from the pope to divide the 
prebends of Langtoft and Masham, but the 
scheme was vetoed by the king {Cal. Papal 
Peg. i. 496, 600). Homauus was also a bene- 
factor of the church of Southwell, where he 
founded several stalls (DtreDAirn, Monast. | 
Angl. vi. 1314-16). He died at Burton, near j 
Beverley, on 11 March 1296, and was buried ! 
in York Minster on 17 March. 

Bomauus was engaged in constant quarrels, 
and was probably hot-headed and inmscreet. 
Hemingburgh describes him as a great theo- 
logian and veiv learned man, but maddened, 
as it were, with avarice (ii. 70-1). The York 
historian, however, says that he was hos- 

S itable and munificent beyond all his pre- 
ecessors. He kept up a great retinae, and 
was always zealous for the welfare of his 
church {Hist, (f the Church of York, ii. 409). 
Bomanus preserved his interest in learning. 
In 1296 we find him writing on behalf of 
the university of Oxford CWilkiitb, Concilia, 
ii. 214), and he encouraged the attendance 
of clergy studyiugtheology in the chancellor's 
school at York (ifist. of the Church qf York, 
iii. 220). A number of letters from Bo- 
manus’s register ore printed in Boine’s ' Let- 
ters from the Northern Eegisters ’ (pp. 84- 
106, 108) and ' Historians of the Church of 
York ’ (iii. 212-20). A letter from Bomanus, 
refusing to sanction the papal appropriation 
of the prebend of Benton in the church of 
York, IS printed in ‘ Fasti Eboracenses,’ pp. 
342-4. Some of the principal contents of 
the ' Hegister ’ are summarised in the same 
work, pp. 330-40. Hemingburgh says that, 
owing to his early death, Bomanus left little 
wealth, and his executors were unwilling to 
act, so that the cost of his funeral was de- 
frayed by others (ii. 71). Ha, however, be- 
queathed a mill and fifteen acres of land to 


the vicors-choral of the church of St. Peter, 
York ( Cal. Pat. Polls, Edward 1, 1292-1301, 
pp. 362, 882). 

[Baine’s Letters from the Northern Begisters ; 
Historians of the Church of York and its Arch- 
bishops (both in Bolls Ser.) ; Chron. de Melsa 
{&.) ; Chron. ds Lanercost (Baunatyne Club) ; 
Trivet’s Annals, and Walter de Hemingburgh 
(Engl Hist.Soc.); Bliss's Gal. ofFapalRpgi&ters; 
Cal, Fat. Bolls, Edward I ; Bixon and Baine's 
Fasti Eboracenses, pp. 327-49 ; Le Nero’s Fasti 
Eccl. Anglicdnse, ea. Hardy; other authorities 
quoted.] 0. L. Z. 

BOMEBi, EMMA, afterwards Mrs. 
AiittoNXi (1814-1868), vocalist, born in 
1314, was the daughter of John Bomer and 
Ms wife, Sarah Cooper. She was a pupU of 
James Elliot, and later of Sir Qeorge Smart. 
Her first theatrical ^pearance was an- 
nounced at Covent Carden Theatre for 
16 Oct. 1830, when, as Clara in the ‘ Duenna,’ 
she exhibited a soprano voice of great volume 
and compass, together with considerable 
dramatic talwt. But the faultiness of her 
voice-production, and failure in the tech- 
nique of her art, checked her immediate 
progress. 

In 1834, however, after ^peering at 
Oovent Garden as Zerlina in ‘ Era Diavolo ' 
and Bosina in the ‘Barber of Seville’ (for 
ber benefit), Miss Bomer was engaged at 
the English Opera House (Lyceunn, where 
she created the r61es oi Eoba in Barnett’e 
’Mountain Syfth’ and Zulima in Loder’s 
' Nouijahad.’ In the winter she returned to 
Co vent Garden, where, in 1835, as Amina 
in ' La Sonnamhula,’ she ' reached the top- 
most round of the ladder of fame ’(T.^sa^rtcal 
Observer'). But she immediately afterwords 
declined a minor port, and threw up her 
Co vent Garden engagement. Subsequently, 
as A-oaes in ‘Der Freischutz’ and Liska 
in ‘ I)er Vampyr ’ (Lyceum, 1836), she 
won muck admiration. In September 1836 
she married Qeorge Almond, an army con- 
tractor. 

After her marriage Mrs. Almond appeared 
at Covent Garden as Esmeralda in ‘ Quasi- 
modo,’ a pasticcio from the great masters. 
The death of Malibran in 1836 aiforded her 
farther opportunities, and she now filled the 
chief x61es in English and Italian opera at 
Drury Lane, appearing in 'Fair Bosamond’ 
(1887), ‘Maid of Artois,’ LaPavorita,’ ‘Eo- 
hert le Diable,’ ‘Bohemian Girl, ‘ Maritana,’ 
and many other pieces. In 1852 she under- 
took the management of the Surrey Theatre, 
where, during three seasons, she brought out 
a series of operas in English, After the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Almond rethed from 
her profession, settling at Margate. She 
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dietl thero, ag 0 d 54, on 11 April lSbS> and 
■WB4 burled in Brompton cemetery. 

Her brother, Frank llomor, musical com- 
poser and member of a publishing firm, died 
Ml 1689. Her sister lielen (d, 1890) "waa 
wife of Mark Lemon [q. v.] Ann Komer 
(d, 1652), the vocalist, who married iniliam 
Brough [q. v.j, was Emma Romer’a first 
cousin. 

[Crrove’s Diet. iii. 154; Muoical World, 1S68, 
pp. 269, 285; Theatrical Observer, 1830-7, 
passim ; Phillips's Recolloctions, i. 190 ; Fitz- 
ball's Pramabio Life, passim.] L. M. M. 

BOMER, ISABELLA ERA^’CES (d. 
lSo2), miscellaneous writer, was the young- 
est daughter of Major-generalJohn Augustus 
Romer by his wife, Marianne Cuthhert. She 
married Major Hamerton of the 7th fusiliers 
in December 1818, but separated from him in 
1827, and resumed her maiden name. She 
was a firm believer in mesmerism and animal 
magnetism, and in 1841 published, in three 
volumes, ‘Sturmer, a Tale of Mesmerism, 
with other Sketches from Life.’ She ne-vt 
turned her attention to travel, and brought 
out in 1843, in two volumes, ‘The Rhone, the 
Darro, and the Guadalquivir, a Summer 
Ramble in 1842.’ Another edition appeared 
in 1647. The ‘QuarterlyEeview’fhacvl. 119) 
characterised it as ‘well written.’ 

She died at Chester Square, London, 
27 April 1852, while at work on her lost 
book, ‘ Filia Dolorosa, Memoirs of Marie 
Thdrese Charlotte, Duchess d’Angouleme ’ 

S Madame Royale]. It was completed by Dr. 

ohn Doran [q. v.], and published in two 
volumes in 1832. 

Other works bySDss Romer are; 1. ‘A 
Pilgrimage to the Temples and Tombs of 
Egypt, Anhia, and Palestine in 1845-6,’ 
2 vols. 1846 i 2nd ed. 1847. 2. ‘The Bird 
of Passage, or Hying Glimpses of many 
Lands,’ 3 vols, 1849; some of the tales and 
sketches here printed had been published 
previously. 

[AUibone's Diet. ii. 1860 ; Gent. Mag. 1852, 
i. 636.] E. L. 

ROMER, WOLFGANG WILLIAM 
H640-1718), militMy engineer, bom at The 
Hague on 23 April 1640, was third son, in 
a family of six sons and five daughters, of 
Mathias Romer of Dnsseldoif and Anna 
Duppengiezeer, who were married at Aii-Io- 
Chapelle on 2 Jan, 1637. His father was 
ambassador to HoUandfirom the elector pala- 
tine, who stood godfather to yonngWol^ang 
at his boptism on 17 May 1640. Romer 
entered the service of the prince of Orange 
as B military engineer, and saw much service 


before 1688, when he accompanied Prince 
William to England. At that time he held 
the rank of colonel. 

By royal warrant of 18 May 1690 he was 
appointed engineer in Ireland at 20s. a day, 
to commence from 1 March 1689. He took 
part in the campaigns of 1690 and 1691, and 
was employed on the fortifications of Cork, 
Longford, and Thurles. He remained in 
Ireland until 1092, when he was appointed by 
royal waiTont of 7 July chief engineer of t^e 
artillery train fitted out at St. Helen’s for 
the expedition against the coast of France. 
On 26 July he embarked with fourteen thou- 
sand troops in transports, and joined the 
fleet at Portland, when the expedition wa? 
abandoned. In 1693 he was chief engineer 
of the ordnance train of the expedition to the 
Mediterranean; he served under Lord Bella- 
mont [sea Cooin, RiCHAno], and embarked 
in the fleet under Delaval, Elilligrew, and 
Rooke, to convoy the so-called Smyrna fleet. 
On 8 May 1694 he was directed by royal 
warrant to report on the defences of Guern- 
sey, and to lay out any additional works 
wnich were urgent, with a special allow- 
ance of 20s. a day. A plan of Castle Cornet, 
dtawn by Romet when, on this duty, is in 
the British Museum. 

At the beginning of 1697 Romer was 
ordered to New York, but objected to go on 
the proposed salary of 20s. per diem. The 
board of ordnance recommended that bis 
warrant should be cancelled, and that he 
should be discharged from the king’s service. 
The king was, however, well acquainted with 
his value, and although the board had sus- 
pended bun in February, in August the sus- 

E ension was removed, ‘ from the time of its 
eing first laid on,’ and Romer accompanied 
Lord BeUamont, the newly appointed go- 
vernor, to New York as chief engineer and 
with pay of 30s, a day, BeUamont had so high 
an opinion of Romer that he was specioUy 
aUowed to retain hie eorvioes beyond the 
term arranged. 

^ Romer made a plan of the Hudson River, 
Now York, and the adjoining country. In 
1700 he explored the territories of the five 
Indian nations confederated with the British, 
and made a map of his journey amoiw them. 
These maps are in the British Miiseum, 
From 1701 to 1703 he was engaged in 
fortifying Boston harbour. He built on 
Castle Iriand a formidable work of defence, 
called Fort WiUiam, mounting one himdred 
guns. It was destroyedon 17 irarchl776,when 
British evacuated Boston. Many years 
afterwards a slate slab with a Latin inscrip- 
tion was found amoim the ruins, giviim the 
dates when the wort was oonunenced and 
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finished, and stating that it ttos constructed 
by Romer, ‘ a military architect of the first 
rank’ Romer constructed defensire posts 
and forts in the Indian territories, and many 
of them -n ere e-tecuted at Ms o-wn expense, 
for which he was never reimbursed. He 
was a member of the council of New York 
province ; his knowledge of the colony, and 
especially of the Indians, was invaluable 
both to Lord Bellamont and to Lord Com- 
buiy, who succeeded to the government in 
170fi. 

In 1703 Romer, who was suffering from 
‘ a distemper not curable in those parts for 
want of experienced surgeons,’ applied to 
return to England. The board of ordnance 
nevertheless ordered him to go to Barbados 
in the West Indies, and it was only on the 
intervention of the council of trade, who 
represented his eminent services, that on 
14 Aug. 1704 he was ordered home so soon 
as he should be relieved. He remained in 
America until 1706. He coi^leted the 
plans of Castle Island, Boston Bay, which 
are now m the British Museum. On his 
homeward voyage ha was captured by the 
French and carried to St. Malo, where he 
was liberated on parole. The usual offer of 
twenty seamen in exchange for a colonel was 
refused by the French commissioner of sick 
and wounded, and Romer returned to Eng- 
land to negotiate for ane.xchange. The board 
of ordnance suggested that the French might 
accept the Marquis de Levy, taken in the 
Salisbury, or Chevalier Nangis. 

In September 1707 Romer visited Biissel- 
dorf, carrying a letter of recommendation 
from the queen to the elector palatine. In 
1708, his exchange having been effected, he 
was employed m designing defences for 
Portsmouth, which were submitted to the 
board of ordnance in the following year, and 
in the construction of Blockhouse Fort at 
the entrance of Portsmouth Harbour. He 
continued in charge of the Portsmouth de- 
fences, occasionally visiting other fortified 
towns, such as Harwich, which he reported 
on in 1710, and places in Flanders, uatU 
his death on 15 March 1713. He was 
buried at Diisseldorf, where he had some 
propertj. 

A miniature of him, in uniform, done in 
middle age, is in possession of the family. 

His son, JoHir Lahbbbtus BoituB (1680- 
1764 P), bom in 1680, served in the train of 
artillery in Flanders, ^ain, and on several 
expeditions, and in 1708 was ensign in Bri- 
gadier Rooke’s regiment, On 28 Aug, of that 
year he was appointed by royal warrant assis- 
tant engineer to his father at Portsmouth, 
and was employed on works for protecting 


the shore near Blockhouse from the sea. In 
August 1710 he went to Ireland to settle 
his affairs. On 4 April 1713 he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant in the 4th foot. In 
1716 he was placed on half-pay from his regi- 
ment, and on 20 April appomted engineer at 
Sheemess, his district comprising the de- 
fences of the Thames and Medway. He was 
employed at Portsmouth at the end of 1716, 
but returned to Sheerness on 7 April of the 
following year. At the end of July 1719 he 
ioined the expedition to "Vigo, under Lord 
Cobham, and took part in the capture of the 
citadel, which surrendered on 10 Oct. On 
his return home he was appointed engineer in 
charge of the northern district and Scotland, 
and arrived in Edinburgh on 19 March 1720, 
In Scotland he had under his charge the erec- 
tion of barracks, proposed by Field-marshal 
Wade, at Inversnaid, Ruthven, Bemera, and 
Killiwhinen. He had also important de- 
fence work at Forts Augustus, William, and 
George. On 24 Sept. 1722 he was promoted 
engineer-in-ordinary, and on SO Oct. he went 
to the office of the board of ordnance in Lon- 
don, whence he carried out the administra- 
tion of the Scottish and northern engineer 
districts for many years. He was promoted 
to be sub-director of engineers on 1 April 
1730, captain-lieutenant on 22 Dec. 1788, 
and captain in the 4th foot (Barrell’s regi- 
ment) on 19 Jan. 17S9. In 1742 he became 
director of engineers. During 1746 and 
1746 he served under the Duke of Cumber- 
land in the suppression of the Jacobite re- 
bellion, and was wounded at CuUoden, 
10 April 1746. He retired from the service 
in 1751. The date of bis death is not piven, 
hut it is stated that he was buried m St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. He mamed, in 
1711, Mary Hammond, by whom he had a 
son John (1713-1776), many of whose 
descendants entered the army and distin- 
guished themselves in active service. 

Among plans drawn by John Lambertus 
Romer (m the British Museum) may he men- 
tioned Fort Augustus, Scotland, and the 
fortifications of Portsmouth in 1726. Two 
miniatures of him, in uniform, at about the 
ages of twenty and forty-five years, are in 
the possession of Ms descendant, the Hon. 
Mrs. Wynn of Rug Corven, Merionethshire, 
younger da^hter of Colonel Robert WiUiam 
Homer of Brynceanlyn, Merionethshire (d. 
1868), great-great-grandson of John Lam- 
bertus Romer. 

[WaT Office Records , Royal Engineers’ Re- 
cords ; Cal. State Papers; William Smith’s Hist, 
of New York, by Carey, Philadelphia, 1792; 
Daniel Neal's Hist, of New England to 1700; 
liondon, 1790; private sources.] B. E, V, 
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KOanLLY, HUGH HASTINGS (1836- 
ei-plorer, third son of Colonel Frede- 
rick Romilly and Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Elliot, third earl of Minto, was 
horn in London on 15 March 1868, and edu- 
cated, first at the Rev. 0. A. Johns's school 
at Winchester, and then at Repton. He 
entered Christ Church, Oiford,_ on 10 Oct. 
1874, but took no degree, leaving to enter 
the business of Messrs. Melly & Co., mer- 
chants, of Liverpool. 

Of adventurous disposition, he joined in 
Fiji in October 1879 Sir Arthur Gordon, 
the governor (afterwards Lord Stanmore). 
On 12 Nov. he accompanied his chief to 
Tonga, and in December to Rolumah, in 
connection with the annexation of that 
island. He arrived again in Fiji on 17 April 
IbSO, and returned to Kotumah on 16 Sept. 
1880 as deputy-commissioner on its annexa- 
tion to the British crown. Early in 1881, 
cuing to continued ill-health, he rejoined 
Sir Arthur Gordon, who had gone to New 
Zealand as governor, but in Morch he was 
appointed deputy-cammissioner for the 
W estem Pacino, and started for his first 
long tour through these seas in H.M.S. 
Beagle. He visited New Hanover, the Ad- 
mirMty cproup. Hermit Islands, Astrolabe 
Bay in New Guinea, the Louisiade archi- 
pelago. Woodlark Islands, and the Trobriands. 
After a visit on sick leave to England, suc- 
ceeded bv a short stay in Fiji, he was ordered 
to New Guinea for the first time, at the end 
of 188S. In November 1884 he was one of 
the party which declared the British protec- 
torate over part of New Guinea. Hy some 
misunderstanding he hoisted the British flag 
in advance of the formal declaration of pro- 
tectorate, He gave effective aid in the early 
administration of the new colony, and on the 
death of the chief administrator, Sir Peter 
Scratchley, he acted as administrator in 
charge of the settlement &om December 
1886 to the end of February 1886, hut went 
to London in June to supervise the New 
Guinea exhibit-s at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition. For these servioes he was 
created a C.M.G. On 17 Jan. 1887 he once 
again _ started for the Pacific, staying en 
route in Egypt and Australia, and in June 
took up the appointment of deputy-com- 
missioner and consul of the New Hebrides 
and Solomon Islands, residing chiefly at Port 
Moresby, New Guinea. His task during 1888 
and 1889 was peculiarly trying. There was 
a good_ deal of native hostility, and he was 
much isolated, owing largely, he believed, 
to the neglect of the home authorities. 
Finally, in 1890, he resigned hie offices. 

In 1691 RosuUy went out to Africa in 


command of an expedition for the Northum- 
berland Mining Syndicate, and travelled for 
some time in Mashonaland. While there he 
contracted fever, and, returning home, died 
at Cecil Street, Strand, London, on 27 Jul; 
1892. He was unmarried. 

PLOmilly is described by Sir Arthur Gor- 
don (afterwards Lord Stanmor^ as of ‘ a 
quick intelhgenco, grea^hysical strength, 
and an easy temper.’ His writings prove 
that he possessed all the qualifications for an 
explorer of new lands and a student of native 
ways. A portrait forms the frontis^ce of 
the memoir hy his brother, Samuel H. Re- 
milly. 

RomiUy published: 1.' A true Story of the 
"Western Pacffic in 1879-80,’ London, 1882 
(2nd edit, with portrait, 1893). 2. ‘The 
Western Pacific and New Guinea/ London, 
1886. 3. ‘From my Verandah inNew Gui- 
nea,’ London, 1889. 

[Letters and Memoir of lingh Eastingg 
Romilly. Loudon, 1893 , Meunell’s Diet, of Aus- 
tralian Biogr. ; official records ; private infarma- 
tion.] C. A. H. 

EOMILLY, JOHN, first Loed RoMJi.r.t 
(1802-1874), master of the rolls, second son 
of Sir Samuel Romilly [q.v.], by his wife 
Anne, da^hter of l^ancis Garbett of Enill 
Court in Herefordshbe, wae born on 10 Jan. 
1802. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where ha became a wrangler, 
and graduated B.A. in 1823, and M,A. in 
1826. In 1827 he was colled to the bur at 
Gray's Inn, of which society he had been 
admitted a member on 26 Jan. 1817, and 
of which for many years before his death 
he was a bencher. In 1832 he entered 
parliament in the liberal interest as member 
for Bridport, a seat which he held tiU 1835, 
when Horace Twiss, Q.O., defeated him by 
eight votes only. In 1846 he again contested 
the same borough, and on a scrutiny was 
declared entitled to the seat. At the general 
election of 1847 he was elected member for 
Devonport. Meantime he had prospered at 
the chancery bar, became a queen’s counsel 
in 1843, was appointed solicitor-general by 
Lord John Russell in March 1848, was 
knighted, aud was advonced to ho attorney- 
general in July 1860 in the same administra- 
tion. While law officer his principal achieve- 
ment in parliament was carrying the En- 
cumbered Estates Act through the House of 
Commons, hut he also introduced and carried 
througfh bills for improving equitable proce- 
dure in Ireland, for making freeholcT laud 
liable to the simple contract debts contracted 
by its late owner in his lifetime, and he oh- 
toined the appointment of a commission for 
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the reform of the court of chancery. On 
2811aTchl851 he was, on LordJohn Russell’s 
recommendation, appointed master of the 
rolls, on the death of Lord Langdale, and 
was sworn of the privy council. The right 
of the master of the rolls to hold a seat in 
parliament had not yet heen taken away hy 
the Judicature Act (36 & 37 Viet, o. 66, § 9), 
and he continued to represent Devonport 
in the House of Commons till the general 
election of 1852 ; hut, having lost his seat 
there, he sought no other, and was in fact 
the last master of the rolls who sat in the 
House of Commons, In addition to the dis- 
charge of his judicial duties, he was active 
in facilitating access to the public records 
under his care, continuing in this reject 
the work begun by his predecessor. Lord 
Langdale. In particular, he relaxed the rules 
as to fees enforced hy Lord Langdale, and 
permitted gratuitous access to the records 
for Hteiary and historical purposes, and 
promoted the preparation and publication 
of calendars. Ou IQ Leo. 1866 ha was 
raised to the peerage, taking the title of Lord 
Romilly of Barry in Glamorganshire, and 
in 1873 he resigned the mastership of the 
rolls, being succeeded by Sir George Jessel 
[q. T.] 

He died in London on 23 Deo. 1874, after 
a short iUness. He was to the last actively 
engaged in the duties of arbitrator in con- 
nection with the Quropean Assurance Com- 
pany, a task which he undertook when Lord 
westbury, the previous arbitrator, died; 
hut it may he doubted whether his judi- 
cial powers were equal to this work. At 
any rate he declined to follow the rules of 
law already laid down in the case hy Lord 
Westbury, and thereby greatly unsettled 
matters that were thought to have been 
finally disposed of. The waiacteristic of his 
mind was indeed rather industry than breadth 
or grasp. As a judge he was unusually con- 
scientious and painstaking. His decisions 
were extremely numerous, and in a very 
large number of cases were reported, hot 
they were somewhat often reversed ou ap- 
peal. He was prone to decide causes with- 
out sufficiently considering the principles 
they involved and the precedents by which 
they were governed ; hut perhaps, os the court 
of chancery then was, his example of rapid 
decision was worth more than the cost of the 
errors into which baste sometimes betrayed 
him, 

In October 1833 he married Caroline Char- 
lotte, second daughter of WiUiem Otter, 
[q.v.], bishop of Chichester, who died on 
SO Dec. 1866, and by her he had four sons 
and four daughters. 


pampbell's Liies of the Chancellors, rii. 322; 
Life of liord Hatherley ; Foss'a Judges of Rug- 
land j Fobter’b Gray’s Inn Reg. pp. x, 421; 
Times, 24 Dec. 1874; L.iw Times, La.w Joiunal, 
and Solicitors’ Jonmal for 2 Jan. 1875.1 

J. A. H. 

ROMILLT, JOSEPH (1791-1864), re- 
gistrary of the imiversity of Cambridge, horn 
m 1791, was son of 'Thomas Peter RomiUy 
of London, by his cousin Jane Anne, second 
daughter of Isaac Romilly. Sir Samuel 
Romilly [q. v.l was his nncle. He entered 
at Trinity Colleae, Cambridge, in 1809, be- 
came a scholux of the college, and graduated 
B.A. in 1813 as fourth wrangler. He was 
elected fellow ui 1816, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1816. He took holy orders, but he never 
held any preferment, excepting that he was 
chaplain to Thomas Musgrave [q. v.], arch- 
bishop of York, who had heen a friend 
at Trinity. Prom the first he belonged to 
the liberal party in the university, led by 
Peacock and Adam Sedgwick [q. v.|^, Ro- 
milly’s intimate friend. In 1821 he joined 
the committee for promoting a subscription 
in the university to aid the Greeks in their 
war of independence. He was one of the party 
who successfully opposed the petition whion 
it was designed should be presented in 1829 
against catWic emancipation. He opposed 
Cffiristophei'Wordsworth, then master wTri- 
nity, On the question of Thirlwall’s dismissal 
in 1884. On 23 March 1832 he was elected 
registrary after a competition with Temple 
Chevallier [q, v.3,and remained in this otlice 
until 1861, when he retired, and was jire- 
Bented with a testimonial. His great work 
as registrary was the proper arrangement and 
cataloguing of all the universitypapers. From 
1832 tiU Ins death he kept a diary, which 
has been largely used the authors of the 
'Life of Adam Sedgwick,' inasmuoh as it 
contains nearl)' as much ahout Sedgwick as 
about bimseli. The closeness of weir in- 
timacy can be gathered ftom Sedgwick’s 
letters. OnlONov. 1861 he writes : ‘ &milly 
comes every morning before hraskfast to help 
me with my letters. He is the oldest friend 
I have in Cambrid^, and the kindest. He 
has a great deal of French blood in his veins, 
which makes him a merry, genial man ; and 
to such gifts he has added a vast store of 
literature.’ Again, just before his death on 
20 March 1864, Se^OTidr wrote : ‘ Romilly 
is BtiU here, but be lives in a house on the 
outskirts of Cambridge, and never dines in 
ball. I now and then go and drink tea with 
him.’ He died very suddenly at Yarmouth, 
of heart disease, on Sunday 7 Aug. 1864, and 
was buried in a vault in Christ Church, 
Barnwell. He edited the ' Giadnati GantO' 
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bripien^es,’ 1760-lSo6, -which -was published 
at Camhndge in 18o6, Sto. 

[Information kindly famished by Mr. J. 
Clark; Gent, iVIag. 1861, ii. 389 ; J. 'W. Clark 
and Hughes’s Life of Adam Sedgwick, i. pref. 
and pp. 235, 281, 300, 330, 427, ii. 374, 402, 
40,5, 408, 499 ; Douglas’s Liie of Whewell, 
p. 167 ; Cambridge University Calendars.] 

AV. A. J. A. 

HOMILLT, Sir SAMUEL (1767-1818), 
law reformer, yoimgest son of Peter Homilly, 
jeweller, of Frith Street, Soho, by Margaret, 
daughter of AimO Oamault, was horn in 
Westminster on 1 March 1767. His father 
was a younger son of Etienne Romilly, a 
Huguenot of good family and estate, who 
fled from Montpellier to England on the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes, by Judith, 
second daughter of Francois de Montsallier, 
merchant, of Shoreditch. He was an upright 
and religious mau, not without a taate for 
the fine arts, and, thrown ou his own re- 
sources at on early age, realised a competent 
fortune hy his business. Ha died on 29 Aug. 
1784, leaving, besides Samuel, an elder son, 
Thomas Peter (d. 1628), who married his 
cousin, Jane Anne, second daughter of Isaac 
Romilly, and was hy her father of Joseph 
Romilly [g.T.], and a daughter Catherine, 
who married John Roget, pastor of the 
French protestant church, London, and was 
mother of Peter Mark Roget [q. v.] When 
Samuel Romilly was horn, his mother, who 
died SO April 1786, was already a confirmed 
invalid ; and he was accordingly brought up 
by a female relative — who taught him to 
xead from the Bible, the ‘ Spectator,’ and an. 
English translation of TdlOmaque — and a 
mBthodistmaid-serrant,who stufi'ed his head 
with stories of the supernatural. The morbid 
bias thus given to his mind was aggravated 
hy much poring over an immense martyro- 
logyand a copy of the ‘Newgate Calendar ; ’ 
and, though his home surroundings were 
otherwise cheerful, the gloom inspired hy 
these early impressions haunted him at inter- 
vals throughout life. At school — a private 
school kept hy a preceptor more familiar 
with the use of the cane than the Latin gram- 
mar — ^he learned little beyond the three R’s. 

It was the rule to speak French every Sun- 
day at home, and to attend the French re- 
formed church once a fortnight. Ho early 
lost all faith in Christianity, hut embraced 
with ardour the gospel of j^usseau, which 
was brought to his notice by John Roget. 
At sixteen he began the study of Latin under 
a private tutor. He read hard, and in the 
course of afew years had mastered most of the j 
authors of the golden age. During the same 

period hefamiliarised himself -with the master- 


pieces of English literature, assiduously prac- 
tised verse and prose composition in both lan- 
guages, and began to contribute to the 
press. Greek literature he knew onlythrough 
trauAlations. He also attended lectures on 
natural philosophy, and the Royal Academy 
courses on the fine arts and anatomy, and 
acquired a knowledge of accounts by keeping 
his father's books. After some years spent 
in the office of WiUiam Michael Lally, 
one of the six clerks in chancery, he was 
admitted on B May 1778 a member of Gray’s 
Inn, where he was called to the bar on 
2 June 1783, and was elected treasurer in 
1803. When the Inn was menaced during 
the Gordon riots in June 1780, he gallantly 
ot under arms, did sentry duty at the Kol- 
om gate, and fell iU from excitement and 
exposure. During his convalescence ha 
learned Italian, and was soon deep in 
Machiavelli and Beccaria. The latter author 
doubtless helped to give his mind the strong 
bent towards law reform which became 
manifest in later years. 

During a vacation tour on the continent 
in 1781 belaid the basis of a lifelong friend- 
ship with the Genevese preacher and pub- 
licist Dumont, the frienu of Mirabeau, and 
afterwards editor of J eremy Bentham’s works. 
At Paris he met Diderot and D’Alembert, 
and, on a subse^ent visi^ Dr. Franklin 
and the Ahbd Raynal, In London in 
1784 he made the acquaintance of Mirabeau, 
and translated his pamphlet on the Ameri- 
can order of the Oinemnati. In the same 
year he wrote, in reference to the case of the 
dean of St. Asaph [see SuiPi-Br, WiiiLiah 
Davibs], ‘ A Fragment on the Constitutional 
Power and Duty of Juries upon Trials for 
Libels,’ which was published anoi^mously 
by the Society for Constitutional Informa- 
tion. It was much admired by Jeremy 
Bentham and Lord Lansdowne, with both 
of whom Romilly became intimate. In 1786 
he exposed not a few of the anomalies of the 
criminal law in his anonymous ‘ Observer 
tions on a late Publication [by Martin Ma- 
dan]_ entitled “Thoughts on Executive 
Justice," ’ London, 8vo. The long- vacations 
of 1788 and 1789 he spent widi Dumoztt at 
Yersoilles and Paris, which he revisited in 
1802 end 1816. In 1788 he furnished Mira- 
beau with the matter for his ‘Lettre d’un 
Yoyageux Angloissur la Maison.de Force de 
BicStre,’ whidi was suppressed by the police. 
The English original, however, found a 
place in the ‘ Repository,’ ii. 9*. Romilly’s 
sympathies were at this time wholly with 
the radical party ; and on the assembling of 
the States-G-eneru he drafted for their use a 
prScis of the procedure of the House of 
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Cr lemons, •w'hich was translated by Mira- 
Li.,.u, published at Paris under the title 
‘ R&^lemens observes dans la Chambre des 
Communes pour dfibattre les matierea et pour 
voter,’ 1789, 8vo, and entirely ignored by 
the deputies. On bis return to Ibigland he 
published a sanguine pamphlet, ‘Iboughts 
on the probable Influence of the French 
Revolution on Great Britain,’ London, 1790, 
6vo; and induced his Mend, James Scarlett, 
afterwards Lord Abinger [q. v.], to complete 
a translation (begun by himself) of a series of 
letters by Dumont descriptive of the events 
of 1789, to which he added a few letters of 
his own embodying very free criticisms from 
a republican point of view of English politi- 
cal, legal, and social institutions. The whole 
appeared under the title ‘ Letters containing 
an Account of the late Revolution in France, 
and Observations on the Laws, Manners, 
and Institutions of the English; written 
during the author's residence at Paris and 
Versailles in the years 1789 and 1790; trans- 
lated from the German of Henry Frederic 
Groenvelt,’ London, 1792, 8vo. His en- 
thusiasm was, however, soon sobered by the 
course of events, and perhaps by the in- 
fluence of Bentham and Scarlett ; and with 
the exception of a single copy, which he re- 
tained in his own hands, and which, after 
his death, passed into Scarlett's possession, 
he caused the entire unsold remainder of 
the Groenvelt letters to be burned. 
About the same period his admiration of 
Rousseau began to decline, though he re- 
mained a deist to the end of his life. 

Romilly’s rise in his profession, slow at 
first, was then for a time extremely rapid ; 
later on it was retarded by political in- 
fluences. He went themidland circuit, prac- 
tising at sessions os well as the assizes, and 
he also gradually acquired a practice in the 
court of chancery. At Warwick, on 16 Aug. 
1797, he successfully defended a delegate of 
the London Corresponding Society, John 
Binns [q. v.], on a prosecution for sedition. 
Kext year he married. On 6 Nov. 1800 he 
took BLlk; in 1802 he was one of the recog^ 
nised leaders of the chancery bar ; in 1805 
Bishop Barrington gave him the chancellor- 
ship of the county palatine of Durham, 
which he held until 1816. On IS Feb. 
1800 he was sworn in as solicitor-general 
to the administration of ‘ All the Talents,’ 
and knighted. He took his seat as mem- 
ber for Queenborough on 24 Marchj and was 
placed on the committee for the impeach- 
ment of Lord Melvill^sce Dunbas, Hun'bt], 
on whose trial in Westminster Hall he 
summed up the evidence (10 May) in a 
qpeech of much power and pungency. He 


aho examined witnesses before the royal 
commission of inquiry into the conduct of 
the Princess of Wales [see CABomynAunLiA 
Elizabeth), and represented the prince in 
the proceedings relating to the guardianship 
of Mary Seymour. On the dissolution of 
24 Oct. 1806 he was again returned (29 Oct.) 
for Queenborough. Though his term of 
office was of the briefest — the government 
went out on 26 March 1807 — ^Romilly carried 
in 1806 a material amendment of the law of 
bankruptcy (stat.46 Geo. Ill, c. 186), which 
he supplemented in the following year by a 
measure making the freehold property of 
traders assets mr the payment of simple 
contract debts (stat. 47 Geo. IH, c. 74; cf. 
stat. 40 Geo. Ill, c. 121). But he failed 
in his persistent efforts to carry a measure 
making the same principle apply to the 
freehold estates of persons not in trade. 

On the change ot administration in 1807, 
Romilly delivered a weighty speech on the 
constitutional question involved in it, viz, 
the competence of ministers to pledge them- 
selves to the sovereign not to tender him 
certain advice in any emergency (9 April). 
At the general election which followed 
he was returned, 12 May, for Horsham, 
Sussex; hut being unseated on petition, 
26 Feb. 1808, he purchased for 8,000/. the re- 
resentation of Wareham, Dorset, for which 
ewasreturnedDn20ApTil. This compliance 
with a bad but then common practice Ro- 
milly justified to himself os, in view of the 
universal rottenness of the representative 
system, the best means of securing his own 
independence, for the sake of which he had 
twice declined the offer of a seat, once from 
Lord Lansdowne, and once from the Prince 
of Wales. Defeated at Bristol in October 
1812, he was returned on 21 Deo. for the 
Duke of Norfolk’s borough of Arundel. On 
4 July 1818 he was returned for Westmin- 
ster. 

As a law reformer Romilly, though much 
stimulated by Bentham, drew his original 
inspiration from Rousseau and Beccaria, His 
early pamphlets show the direction in which 
Lis thoughts were tending, and already in 
1807 he began to give serious attention to 
the problem of the amendment of the criminal 
law, which then in theory — ^in practice it 
was by no means rigorously administered— 
pumshed with death a variety of altogether 
trifling offences. Ho Lad taken, however, too 
exact a measure of the strength and temper 
of the opposition he was certain to encounter 
to dream of proposing a comprehensive 
scheme ; and the labours of detail to which 
he gave himself were out of all proportion 
to their results. He succeeded in abolishing 
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the penalty of death in cases of private steal- 
ing from the person (1S08, stat. 43 Geo, III, 
c. 129), but failed to carry a similar reform 
in regard to shoplifting, stealing in dwelling 
houses, and on navigable rivers. In 1811 
he substituted transportation for death in 
cases of stealing from bleaching grounds 
(Stat. 61 Geo. lU, c. 39), and in the follow- 
ing year repealed the statute (39 Eliz. c. 1) 
which made it capital for soldiers or seaiuen 
to be found vagrant without their passes. 
To his motion was also due the parliamentary 
committee which in this year reported against 
the utility of transportation and confinement 
in the hulks. In 1814 he mitigated the 
harshness of the law of treason and attainder 
(stat. 64 Geo. HI. cc. 14.i, 146). EomiUy lent 
acertain support to Sir Francis Burdett [q. v.] 
in his straggle with the House of Commons, 
and on 16 April moved for the release of 
John Gale Jones [q. v.] During the regency 
he acted with the extreme section of the 
^position. In 1816 he voted against the 
Com Bill, 3 March, and for Whitbread’s ' 
motion for an address deprecating the re- | 
sumption of hostilities against Napoleon, 
28 April. In the fallowing year, 20 Peb., he | 
censured as a breach of faith with the French ' 
people the part taken by the British govern- 
ment in the restoration of Louis XVIII. In 
1817 he was the life and soul of the opposi- 
tion to the policy of governing by the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act and 
the suppression of public meetings, and on 
20 May supported Sir Francis Burdett's 
motion for an inquirv into the state of the 
representation. On the reassembling of par- 
liament in the following year he opposed the 
ministerial Bill of Indemnitr and the re- 
newal of the Alien Act, by wiiich ministers 
were empowered to banish foreigners sus- 
pected of hostile intrigue. He favoured the 
emancipation of catholics and negro slaves, 
and took an active part in other philanthropic 
movements. Avast scheme of retbrm, planned 
in anticipation of his elevation to the wool- 
sack on the return of his party to power, 
was frustrated by his own act. On the death 
(29 Oct. 1818) of his wife, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, he shut himself up in 
his house in Russell Square, and on 2 Nov. 
cut his throat with a razor. He survived 
little more than an hour. At the inquest 
the jury returned a verdict of suicide during 
temporary derangement. His remains were , 
interred by the side of his wife in the vault 
belonging to her family at KAill, Hereford- 
shire. Homilly’s death was recognised as 
a public calamity by men of all shades of 
political opinion, and aftected Lord Eldon 
to tears. At the Ath6n£e Royal at Paris 


^ on 26 Deo. Benjomin Constant pronounced 
j his dloge as ‘ d'un Stranger Ulustre qui 
appartient it tous les pays, parce qu’il a bien 
I merits de tous lee pays en defendant la cause 
de (’humanity, de la liberty et de la justice,’ 
a tribute justly due to a lofty ideal of public 
duty illustrated by a singularly consistent 
course. 

As a speaker, Romilly habitually addressed 
himself rather to the reason than the passions, 

! though he by no means lacked eloquence, 

I He marshalled his premises, and deduced 
his conclusions with mathematical precision, 
and his diction was as chaste as his logic 
was cogent. The unerring instinct with 
which he detected and the unfailing felicity 
with which he e.xposed a fallacy, united to 
I no small powers of sarcasm and invective, 
made him formidable in reply, while the effect 
of his easy and impressive elocution was’ 
enhanced by a tall and graceful figure, a 
melodious voice, and features of classical 
regularity. As an adept not only in the art 
of the advocate, but in tbe whole mystery 
of law and equity, he was without a superior, 
perhaps without a rival, in his day. He was 
also throughout life a voracious and omni- 
vorous reader, and seized and retained thesub- 
stance of wbat he read with unusual rapidity 
^ and tenacity. He was an indefatigable worker, 
rising very early and going to bod late. His 
favourite relaxation was a long woDc. From 
intensity of conviction, aided perhaps hy the 
' melancholy of his temperament, he carried 
political antagonism to extreme lengths, even 
to the abandonment of a friend^ip with 
Perceval, which had been formed on circuit, 

' and cemented by constant and confidential 
I intercourse. His priuciplss were austere to 
tbe verge of puntaniem, and in general 
society he was somewhat cold and reserved j 
hut he did not lack sympathy, and among 
I his _ intimate friends, especially on literary 
topics, he conversed freely and with spirit. 
His leisure he spent in retirement during 
middle life in a cottage in the Vale of Health, 
Hampstead ; later on at his villa, Tanhurst, 
Leith ffill, Sureey, where he had for neigh- 
bour his old friend Scarlett. Other friends 
were Dr. Samuel Parr [q. v.], Francis Horner 

S . V.], Basil Montagu [q. v.]. Sir James 
ackiiitqsh [q. v.], Dugald Stewart [q. v.], 
and William Wilberforoe [q. v.] With Horn 
Lansdowne and Benlham he maintained 
close and cordial relations to the end, his 
last visits being to Bowood Park and Ford 
Abbey. 

By his wife Anne, eldest daughter of 
Francis Garbett of KniU Court, Hereford- 
shire, whom he first met at Bowood Pork in 
1796, and married on 3 Jan, 1708, Romilly 
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bad issue, with a daughter Sophia, married 
in 1820 to Thomas Francis Kennedy fq- v.], 
six sons, viz. (1) ^William (1799— 1865J. 

(2) John, created Lord Romilly [q. v.] 

(3) Edward, of Porthkerry, Glamorganshire 
(1804-1870 j. M.P. for Ludlow in the first 
reformed parliament, memberl837-1866, and 
from 1866 chairman, of the board of audit, 
against the abolition of which he protested 
in a ‘ Letter to the Eight Honourable Benja- 
min Disraeli, M.P.,’ London, 1867, 8vo ; he 
also published in 1862 ' Eeminiscences of the 
Life and Character of Count Cavour,’ from 
the French of De la Rive, London, 8vo. 

(4) Henry (1805-1884), a merchant of Liyer- 
pool, and author of ‘Public Responsibility 
and Vote by Ballot,’ London, 1866, 8vo, a 
defence of secret voting, reprinted with some 
posthumous papers on ‘ The Punishment of 
Death,’ London, 1886, 8roj (5) Charles 
(1808-1887), clerk to the crown in chancery. 
(6) Frederick (1810-1887), M.P. for Can- 
terbury 1860-2, member 1864-9, and from 
1873 to 1887 deputy chairman, of the board 
of customs. 

Besides the trifies mentioned above, Ro- 
milly was author of : 1. ‘ Obserrations on 
the Criminal Law of England, as it relates 
to Capital Punishment, and on the mode in 
which it is administered,’ London, 1810, 1811, 
and 1818, 8vo. 2. ‘ Objections to the Project 
of creating a Yice-chanceUor of England,’ 
London, 1813, 8vo. 3. The article on Bent- 
ham’s papers relative to codification, ‘Edin- 
burgh Review,’ vol. xxis. art. x., 1817. 

Posthumously ^peered : 1. ‘TheSpeeches 
of Sir Samuel Romilly in the House of 
Gammons, with Memoir (by William Peter] 
and print of his portrait by Su* Thomas 
Lawrence,’ London, 1820, 2 vols. 8vo, 
2. ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly, written by himself, with a selection 
from his correspondence,’ also engraving of 
the portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, edited 
by his sons, London, 1840, 3 vols. 8vo. 
8. ‘Rotes of Oases extracted &om the Manu- 
scripts of Sir Samuel Romilly. With Notes 
by B. Romilly,’ London, 1872, 8vo. 

Portraits of Romilly were painted by 
Martin Cregan and Sir Thomas Lawrence (in 
the NationM Gallery); engravings from both 
these pictures, and from fetches by other 
artists, ore in the print-room at the British 
Museum. 

[Memoir of the late Sir Samuel Romilly, M.F., 
1818 ; Bomilly’s Memoirs and Speeches ; Gent. 
Mag. 1828 ii. 465, 632 ; European Mag. it, 418 ; 
Douthwaite's Gray’s Inn; Foster’s Gray's Inn 
Adm. Reg.; Foster’s Peerage; Bennet’a Select 
Biographical Sketches from the Rotehooks of a 
Law Reporter, pp. 19-56 ; Bentham’s Works, ed. 


Bowring, s. 186, 246-94, 396, 404-34 ; Dr. 
Parr’s Works, ed. Johnstone, i. 6S2-5, 602, 
801, vii. 211, riii. 659; Dumont’s Souvenirs 
sur Hirabcau ; Lord Minto’s Life and Letters, 
i. 108, iii, 364; Francis Homer’s Memoirs, 
1853. i. 183, 193-6, ii. IS, 21, 114, 119; Maevey 
Napier’s Corresp. ; Bain’s Life of James Mill, 
p. 126; Sir James Mackintosh’s Memoirs, ii. 34; 
Brougham’s Hist. Sketches of Statesmen,!. 291); 
Brougham’s Life and Times, ii. 338; Duke of 
Buckingham’s Memoirs of Hie Court of England 
daring the Regency, i. 120, 245, 366, ii. 31, 33, 
236, 283 ; Twiss’s Life of Lord-chancellor Eldon, 
vol. ii. ; Lady Holland’s Memoir of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, i, 144 ; Hansard’s Pori. Debates, 
vols.vi.-xzzriit. ; Yonga’sLifaofRobeitBanka, 
second Earlof LirerpooT,!. 162, ii.369 ; Howell's 
State Trials, xsvi. 500, xxix. 1160; Grey’s Life 
and Opinions of Charles, second Earl Grey, 
282; Quarterly Review, lii. 398, Ixyi. 564; 
iaries and Corresp. of the Right ^n. George 
Rosa, ed. Lsreson Vernon Harconrt, ii. 263; 
Lord Colchester’s Diary and Correspondence; 
Westminster Review, xxxiv. art. ri.; Roscoe’s 
Eminent British Isiwyars (Ijardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopsedia), pp. 891 et seq. ; Nnnv. Biogr. Gin. ; 
Georgian Era, ii. 324; Eclectic Review, new 
ser. vol. viii. October 1840 ; Scarlett’s Memoir 
of the Right Hon. James, first Lord Ablnger, 
pp. 43-55 ; Walpole’s Life of the Hon. Spencer 
Perceval, i. 200, 204, 340, ii. 60 «. 312; Public 
Characters, 1809-10; Sir Egerton Brydges's 
Autobiography, i. 3l)l, and Recollections, i. 113 ; 
Cockburn's Journal, i, 3, 206, ii. 128; Penny 
Cyclop. ; Encycl. Brit. ; Imp. Diet. Univ. Biogr. ; 
Memoir of Matthew Davenport Hill, p. 109 ; 
Brayley’s Surrey, ed. Mantell, v. 67 ; Addit. 
MSS. 27781 f. 1,53, 29183 f. 265, 29185 f. 221 ; 
Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Whig Party, i. 
234, ii. 150 ; Sir Henry Holland's Recollections, 
p. 243; Memoirs of Robert Plumer Ward, i. 
301 ; Bnrke's Peerage andLanded Gentry, 1894.1 

J. M. R. 

ROMNEY, Eabl or. [See Simrsv, 
HI:^rKT, 1641-1704.] 

ROMNEY, GEORGE (1734-180S), 

S abater, born at Beckside, a house in the vil- 
ige of Dalton-iu-Furuess, Lancashire, on 
15 Dec. 1784, was eon of John Romney, a 
builder and cabinet-maker. The elder Rom- 
ney (or Rumney, as he himself always wrote 
the name, the more familiar form being an 
innovation of the painter) was a substantial 
man in his modest way. He farmed a small 
freehold inherited from his father, a yeoman 
of Appleby, who had migrated to Dalton 
during the troubles of the civil war. 'The 
sturdv rectitude of his cimracter had won for 
him the name of ' Honest John Rumney,’ and 
he seems to have been a man of some ability, 
with a turn for mechanics. He also enjoyed 
some local fame as the author of various prac- 
tical experiments in agriculture, E[is wife, 
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Ann Simpson, of Sladebank in Cumberland, 
•was a notable housewife and excellent mother 
to her large family of eleven children. The 
painter was her second son. .pother son, 
Peter Romney, is separately noticed. At a 
very early age George was sent to school at 
Bendron, about four miles from Dalton, where 
the master, the Rev. Mr. Fell, agreed to teach 
him the humanities for 6s. a quarter, while 
a certain Mr. Gardner received him as a 
hoarder for 4Z. lOs. a year. But so indif- 
ferent was his progress that even this modest 
c utlay was voted a useless expense j and 
when the boy was eleven his father brought 
him home and turned him into his own 
workshop. He soon became useful to his 
father, much of whose mechanical skill he 
seems to hare inherited. In particular he 
distinguished himself by the manufacture of 
riddles, many of which he omamented with 
elaborate carving. His passion for music 
first suggested these experiments, and a 
fiddle ot nis own make became a common 
present to his boyish companions. One 
such gift to a former schoolfellow named 
Greene inaugurated a lifelong friendship, of 
great value to Romney in later years. Greene 
became an attorney of repute in London, 
and Romney's chief adviser in all business 
matters. lie audited the painter's confused 
accounts, and managed all hie money trans- 
actious. 

It seems evident that Romney's inclina- 
tion for art developed very early. He is 
said to have amused his father’s workmen 
by drawing their portraits. One of these 
workmen, Sam Knight by name, took in an 
illustrated monthly magazine, which he used 
to hand on to his masW’s son, who copied 
the engravings in pencil. Young Romney 
also made drawings from the prints in a 
copy of Leonardo’s ‘ Treatise on Painting.’ 
■dome of the drawings thus made came under 
the notice of a relative, Mr. Lewthwaite of 
Millom.who, struckwith their merit, strongly 
urged the elder Romney to train the boy as an 
artist. Richard Cumberland, in a biograpM- 
cal notice of Romney published in the ‘Ru- 
Topean Magazine,' declares that his genius 
had no earfy stimulus beyond Knight’s en- 
couragement, and that his acquaintance with 
pictures was confined to the sign of the Red 
Lion at Dalton. According, however, to 
Hayley, one John Williams, an eccentric 
dilettante of the neighbourhood, greatly in- 
fluenced the youthful artist, encouraging his 
aspirations and directing his early efforts. 
Through his persuasion, perhaps, or that of 
Mr. Lewthwaite, J ohn Romney made up his 
mind to start his son on the novel career. 
An itinerant portrait-painter named Edward 


Steele (if. 17G0 ?) [q. v.] happened at the time 
I to be working in Kendal. To him George 
' Romney was duly apprenticed, his indentures 
hearing the date 20 March 1766. Steele was 
not altogether the dauber he has been called, 
though his character made him anything but 
an ideal guardian of youth. He seems to 
hare troubled himself little about his pupils, 
yet he managed to win their affections in spite 
of, or perhaps by, his foibles fsee Romney, 
Memoin of Qeorffo Rmnneji, p. 42). Romney 
used to complain that he was deprived of all 
opportunities of self-improvement by inces- 
sant studio drudgery, but his enforced appli- 
cation probably stood him in good stead in 
after years. 

While Romney was at Kendal, Steele 
prevailed upon a young woman of some 
means, to whom he was giving lessons, to 
marry him at Gretna Green. Romney was 
his master’s confidant and auxiliary in tins 
affair, and the excitement told so much upon 
him that he fell into a fever. Throughout his 
illness he was nursed by one Mary Abbott, 
his landlady’s daughter. She and her mother 
were poor but decent folks, perhaps of a lower 
social status than himself, as Mary is said to 
have been for some time a domestic servant. 
An attachment sprang up between nurse and 
patientj and they became engaged. Steele, 
after bis adventurous marriage, had deter- 
mined to try his fortune in Yoiv. He ordered 
his apprentice to join him there as soon as 
he was well enough; andEomuCT, distressed 
at the approaching separation nom his be- 
trothed, determined to make her his wife be- 
fore leaving Kendal, They were accordingly 
married on 14 Oct. 1756. The step was im- 
ludent enough to justify the anger expressed 
yhis parents; but Bonmey assured them 
that it should prove an incentive to work and 
a safeguard against youthful foUies. lie set 
out immediately afterwards for York, and 
his wife seems to have returned to service. 
Romney, still in his apprenticeship, had of 
coarse no income, and, indeed, for some time 
received occasional help from his wife in the 
shape of half-tineas, sent under the seals of 
letters. Whue at York Steele painted a por- 
trait of Sterne. According to a legend, re- 
ported by Cumberland hut contradicted by 
Hayley, Sterne was so .struck by the talent 
■of Steele's assistant that he wished him to 
paint the picture, to the master's chagrin. 
After a stay of neatly a year at York, Steele 
and his pupil practised for a short time at 
Lancaster, and here Romney became anxious 
to bring their connection to an end. He pro- 
posed t^t a sum of 102, he had lent his master 
should be taken as a consideration for the 
cancelling of his indentures, To this Steele 
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egreed, not without a certain geuei’osityj 
for on releasing his pupil he declared that he 
did so ‘ in order not to stand in the way of 
one who, he was sure, would do wonders.’ 

On his emancipation Romney worked for a 
^hort time at Lancaster, but soon returned to 
Rendal, and started in practice on his ownnc- 
count, taking his younger brother Peter, a lad 
of sateen, whose artistic bent seemed no less 
pronounced than his own, as his pupil and 
assistant. HU first recorded work as an in- 
dependent painter was a sign for the post- 
office in Kendal — a hand holding a letter, 
lie soon attracted the attention of some of 
the local magnates, and began to paint por- 
traits at modest prices. '.Ae Stricklands of 
Sizergh were among his earliest patrons. He 

f ainted the brothers IValter and Charles 
trlcMaud and their wives, and Walter 
Strickland allowed him free access to his 
collection of pictures, many of which he 
copied, A.mong his sitters at this period 
were also .Tncob Morland of Oapplethw.iite, 
Colonel Wilson of Abbot Hall, and the Rev. 
Daniel and Mrs. Wilson. Ilis prices were 
six guineas for a whole-length, and two for 
a three-quarter figure. Rut even this latter 
modest sum he had great difficulty in ex- 
tracting from one 'patron,’ Dr. Bateman, the 
headmaster of Sedbergh School. 

In the intervals of portrait-painting Rom- 
ney tried a curious experiment. Wliile in 
¥ork he had collected a series of prints after 
the Dutch masters. From these he made 
oil copies and pasticoi, a selection from 
which, with two or three original subjects, 
he exhibited in the town-hall at Kendal, 
and then raffiod for 10«, 6d. a ticket. The 
catalogue of the lotteiy enumerates twenty 
pieces. Among them were two scenes from 
* King Lear ’ and one from ' Tristram Shandy.’ 
The latter represented the arrival of Dr. 
Slop, a grotesque figure, perhaps reproduced 
bv&inney from the supposed original of the 
character, the eccentric Dr, Burton of York. 

The proceeds of the lottery, with other 
small savings of the painter and his wife, 
made up a sum of lOOf. Romney, conscious 
of powers that demanded a better opportu- 
nity than the provinces afforded, became 
anxious to try his fortune in London. He 
bad now two children, a son (afterwards the 
Rev. John Romney, his father's biographer) 
and a daughter two years old, who died at 
the age of three. He hesitated to embark 
them all in his doubtful enterprise, and his 
wife seems to have fully acquiesced in his 
decision that, until his prospects were more 
settled, she and the children should remain in 
the north. There is no reason to suppose that 
the lifelong separation which followed was 
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premeditated on either side ; and the stric- 
tures of Ilayley and others on Romney for 
his ‘ desertion ’ of his family are largely dis- 
counted by the facts that neither wire nor 
son ever showed the least resentment or 
sense of injury, and that John Romney's 
‘ Life ’ iSj in tue main, a spirited justifica- 
tion of his father's conduct. John Romney 
was devoted to his mother, and would 
hardly have condoned anything like ill-treat- 
ment of her. As he grew to manhood he 
seems to have divided his time between his 
orents. Mrs. Romney eventual^ made her 
ome with her father-in-law at Dalton, and 
later at Kendal. 

Romney arrived in London in 1762, har- 
ing divided his little savings with his wife. 
His only friends in the capital were his two 
compatriots, Braithwaite of the Post Office, 
and Greene, the schoolfellow already men- 
tioned. WithBraithwaite’s help he Wud a 
lodging .in Dove Court, near the Mansion 
House, remoA’ing in the following year to the 
house of one Hautree, in Beorbinder’s Lane. 
Here he set to work on the picture which was 
his first introduction to the world of art, 

‘ The Death of General Wolfe.’ With this 
he is said to have competed for the premium 
of the Society of Arts in 1703. The result 
is not quite clear. According to his own 
and his friends’ account, he was in the first 
instance awarded the second prize of fifty 
guineas ; but the judges afteru’ards revised 
their verdict, adjudging the prize of fifty 
guineas to John Hamilton Mortimer [q. v.^ 
for his 'Edward the Confessor seizing the 
Treasures of his Mother,’ and bestowing 
on Romney a consolation prize of twenty- 
five guineas. Reynolds, according to his 
friends' version of the episode, was a prime 
mover in the reversal of the fii'st award, 
and to him Romney, rightly or wrongly, 
ascribed his disappointment. Thus, it is as- 
serted, were sown the seeds of the scarcely 
veiled aversion that persisted between these 
two famous men tlirough the rest of their 
lives. That the details of the story are 
questionable is shown by the circumstance 
that, in the official list of premiums giA'en 
by the Society of Arts in 1763, no mention 
whatever was made of Romney among the 
prize-winners, and that Mortimer is credited 
with gaining the first prize of one hundred 
guineas with a picture of ‘ St. Paul convert- 
ing the Britons.’ There is, however, no 
doubt that immediately after the coi^eti- 
tion Romney’s picture was bought by Row- 
land Stephenson the hanker, and presented 
to Governor Henry Verclsfc [q. v.], by whom 
it was hung in the council-cbamoer at Cal- 
cutta. 
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Eomnev, Hire every other painter of that 
time, had longdesired tostndy thoworhs of the 
-ireat foreign masters ; hut his means n’ere not 
vet equal to the expense of a journey toltaly. 
in 1764 he travelled to Paris, horvever, in 
'■ompany ■with his friend Greene. He made 
the acquaintance of Joseph ’1 emet, through 
whose good offices he gamed admittance to 
the Orleans Gallery, ■where he spent most of 
his time. After a atay of six weeks he re- 
turned to London, and took rooms in Gray’s 
Inn, near Greene. Ilere Bnaithwaite pro- 
cured tiim a sitter in Sir Joseph Yates, one 
of the judges of the king's bench, n ho brought 
several other legal patrons in his train. Ilere, 
too, was painted a ‘Death of King Edmund,’ 
which, more fortimate than his first essay, 
was unanimously awarded the second pre- 
mium of fifty guineas by the Society of Arts 
in 1766. The first pwiae* of sixty guineas was 
given to Hugh Hamilton (PreiniuiM qf the 
Society qfjirfs, 1765). 

In 1767 Komnay paid avisit to his family. 
His brother Peter returned with him to 
London, to start as a painter. But Peter's 
talents were neutralised by a weak cha- 
racter, and in the sequel he ■went hack to 
the north. Piomney’s nest mos'e was (in 
170") to Great Nes^ort Street. There he 
formed a friendship with Richard Oumhev- 
land the dramatist, who greatly infloeuced 
his career. Cumherland sat for his portrait 
(now in the Kational Portrait Gallery), and, 
although the painter was then only charging 
eight guineas for a three-quarter figure, 
gave him ten, as an encouragement to raise 
his prices. Cumberland induced Garrick to 
come and see the picture, and the great 
actor, in spite of his adhesion to the 'Rey- 
nolds faction,’ promised to sit himself. The 
proposedportr<ut,ho^weTer,wasneTerpainted. 
Cumberland was then a popular writer, and 
the inflated odes in which he sang his friend’s 
genius no doubt did much to moke Romney 
known. 

The first picture to attract favourable no- 
tice in London was a family group painted 
for Mr. Leigh, a proctor in Doctors Com- 
mons. This appeared in I76S, together 
■with a fancy subject, described os ‘ Sisters 
contemplating on Mortality’ («c). In 1769 
he exhibited another ‘Fonuly Piece,’ por- 
traits of Sir George IVarren, his wife, and 
daughter; and in 1770 he transferred his 
allegiance ftom the Free Society of Artists 
to the Chartered Society, sending to the 
exhibition in Spring Gardens two female 
studies, ‘Mirth ’ anti ‘Melancholy,’ said to 
have been painted from Mrs. Jordan and 
Mrs. Yates. In 1771 he exhibited a ‘ Mrs. 
ITates as the Tragic Muse,’ a portrait of 


Major Pearson of the East India Coi^any’s 
service, a ‘ Lady and Child,’ and a ‘ Beggar 
Man.’ In 1772' he contributed two portraits, 
one being that of his friend Ozias Hump^y 
[q. ■V.], the miaiature-painter. With these 
the brief tale of works exhibited during his 
lifetime ends. He never again sent anyuiing 
to a public exhihitiou. 

The long-projected journey_ to Italy had 
now become a possibility, and in the autumn 
of 1772 Eomney made arrangements to 
travel to Rome with Usias Humphry. His 
position was now assured. He was making 
an income of over 1,0007, a year, and had 
many influential patrons. An attack of fever 
delayed his departure from England for some 
months. In Au^st 1772 Charles Qreville, 
second son of the Earl of Wiirwiclc, sent him 
a letter of introduction to his uncle, Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton (17S0-1803) [q.v."], then am- 
bassador at Naples. Romney mado no use of 
it, as his travels did not extend so far south ; 
but here we have the first link in that con- 
nection with Lady Hamilton which was to 
leave such lasting traces on his art. He left 
England with Humphry on 20 March 1773, 
and, traveRing in leiaimoly fashion through 
France, ■went by sea from Genoa to Leghorn, 
and so to Florence. He arrived in Rome on 
18 June. Studious and retiring, Romney 
mixed little in the society of the Italian capi- 
tal; butaletterof introduction from the Duke 
of Gloucester to the pope proved of service to 
him. He lodged in the Jesuits' CoRege, and 
spent his time in copying the mostfamous pic- 
tures aud in studymg the great examples of 
antique sculpture. He was greatly impressed 
by the latter, and its influence upon liis art 
is evident. His fine natural tasto readily 
assimilated its miugled nobility and simph- 
city, and accepted them as counsels of per- 
fection in art. lie also found a good oppor- 
tunity to study the nude, through the pre- 
sence at that tune of a beautiful professional 
model in Rome. She was tho original of his 
‘Wood Kymph.’whioh became thoproporty of 
Thomas Keate [q. v.], the surgeon. Another 
interesting work of this period was a copy, 
on the same scale as tho original, of the 
lower part of Raphael’s ‘Transfiguration,’ 
then the oltoi'-piece of San Pietro in kfon,- 
torio. To enable him to make this copy he 
was allowed to have a scafTold erected in, 
the church, and worked at his task daily, 
over the heads of the officiating clergy. The 
Duke of Richmond afterwards oftered him 
1007. &r the copy ; but this Romney refused 
as insufficient. It was hung in the entranoe- 
haU of his house in Cavendish Square, and 
after his death was sold, at the auction of his 
effects for six guineas. ‘ An .Assassin ’ (the- 
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studv of ft Eoinan brovo) and ft portrait of 
the dwarf B lioceo (a notorious street beggar) 
were further memorials of this visit. A. 
more interesting portrait than these ■was one 
he painted at Venice on his •way home of 
Edward Wortle^’-iMontngu, Lady Mary's 
eccentric son, in Turkish costume, ft work 
to which the painter, inspired by bis sur- 
roundings, gave something of the depth and 
ricline.’s of Venetian colour. 

Ilttm-ning to London via Paris, after two 
years’ absence, Romney found himself some- 
what straitened for money. His erratic 
brother Peter had got into' debt and diffi- 
culty at Cambridge, where he had set up 
as a portrait-painter, and Romnev genaronsly 
paid his debts and established him at Soutli- 
ort. This drain upon his means seems to 
ave seriously embarrassed him for the mo- 
ment, and even made him consider the pos- 
sibility of leaving London and starting a 
provincial practice. He finally, however, 
decided on the bold step of taking the large 
Louse and studio, No. Cavendish Square, 
vacmt by the recent death of Erancia Cotes, 
R.A. Here he iustiilled himself at Christ- 
mas 1773. Ills natural misgivings were dis- 
pelled, after some weeks of anxiety, by a visit 
nom the Duke of Richmond, who commis- 
sioned the artict to paint a three-quarter 
length of himself. The dulte was the presi- 
dent of the Society of Arts. He brought a 
lon^ array of fashionable sitters in his train, 
besides giving Romney numerous orders for 
replicas of his own portrait, and for portraits 
of various members of bis family. lu a com- 
paratively short time Romney -was dividing 
the patronage of the great world with Rey- 
nolds. ‘ All the town,’ said Lord Thurlow, 
' is divided into two factions, the Reynolds 
and the Romney, and I am of the Romney 
faction.’ Thm'low sat to the artist some six 
veers later for the famous portrait at Trent- 
ham, and amused himself during the sittings 
hy discussing a cycle of illustrations to the 
legend of ‘ Orpheus and Eurydioe,’ which he 
wished Romney to undertake. To this end 
Thurlow himself made a translation of the 
legend ftom Virgil, with on elaborate com- 
mentary, reading it aloud as the painter 
worked. Romney made several cartoons in 
charcoal on the Hnes suggested, afterwards 
presented by his son to the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum at Cambridge and the Royal Institu- 
tion at Liverpool. 

Among the more notable pictures painted 
between 1776 and 1781 were portraits -of 
Georgiana, duchess of Devonshire — a work 
he was never able to finish, the great lady 
proving a most unpunctual sitter — and of 
the young Countess of Derby (Lady Betty 


Hamilton ) ; the beautiful group of Lady 
"Warwick and her children ; the Duchess of 
Gordon and her son j Mrs. Hartley and her 
children; Mrs. Stable!, and her children; 
bh-s. Carwardiue and child. The Hon. 
Louisa Cathcart, afterwards Lady bfansfield, 
sister of Gainsborough’s famous' ‘ Mrs. Gra- 
ham ; ’ Mrs. Davenport the actress ; Char- 
lotte, daughter of Lord Clive ; Harriet Mel- 
lon, afterwards Duchess of St. Albans ; the 
two pretty daughters of his ft-Iend Cumber- 
land ; the fair ‘ Rerditn ’ Robinson ; 
Trimmer ; Lady E. Spencer, afterward.s 
Countess of Pembroke; the Misses Gre- 
ville ; Sir Hyde Parker ; Bishop Porteon® 
of Exeter ; the famous Kitty Bannister— all 
sat for portraits during these years, to which 
also belong the beautiful romping group of 
the Stafford family, and the groups of the 
Clavering and the Beaufort children. Garrick 
proposed to sit, an idea which nearly cost the 
painter his life; for getting wet through in a 
futile attempt to study the great actor in bis 
last appearance at Drury Lane (10 June 1776), 
be fell into a fever. He was cured by the good 
offices of iSirRicbardJebb[q. v.l, who became 
hU doctor from this time forth, but would 
never accept any fee beyond an occasional 
drawing. 

Romney's biograpbers, his son more espe- 
cially, have insistea stronglv on the ill-will 
of Pteynolds, and, making all aUowanoeB for 
partisan exaggerations, it seems evident that 
Sir Joshua’s attitude towards his rival was 
marked by a hostility not unlike that be 
showed to Gainsborough. Romn^ seems 
never to have given any just cause of offence. 
He had, indeed, a sincere admiration, often 
generously expressed, for the president’s gifts. 
Reynolds, on the other hand, had little sym- 
pathy with Romney, either as artist or man. 
No two personalities could have been more 
sharply opposed, and some at least of Sir 
Jos'uua’s dislike may have been the distaste of 
a strong, equable nature for one essential^ 
weak, iU-bManced, and over-emotional. No 
doubt he was also human enough to resent the 
brilliant success with which 'the man in 
Cavendish Square ’ had encountered him on 
his own ground. To this unftiendliuesa as 
much as to any other cause was due Romney’s 
persistent refusal to send any of his works to 
the Royal Academy, although, on its founda- 
tion in 1768, he was strongly urged by bis 
friend Meyer to contribute with a view to bis 
election. No pictiure of Romney’s was seen on 
the academy walls till 1871, sixty-nine years 
after his death, when he was represented by 
one of bis most exquisite groups, ‘ The Lady 
Russell and Oliild,^ paints in 1784. In his 
determiuation to hold aloof he -was en- 
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coTiraged by William Hayley [q. v.], whose 
acquaintance he had made in 177^i The 
then popuJar author of ' The Triumphs of 
Temper ^constituted himself Romney’s lau- 
reate, RomuCT relied greatly on his com- 
panionship and advice, and for twenty-two 
years never failed to spend his annual holi- 
day in the poetaster’s home at Eartham in 
Susses, where Flazman, Oowper, Blaka^ and 
others were his fellow-guests at various times. 
Some of Romney's most graceful fancies were 
inspired by passages from Hayley’s poems, 
among them the ‘Serena’ in South Ken- 
sington Museum and the famous ' Sensibility ’ 
in Lord Burton's collection. 

No reasonable doubt of his continuous 
success in London could have long survived 
Romney’s establishment in Cavendish Square, 
and considerations of prudence no longer ex- 
cused his separation from his wife and son, yet 
he made no attempt to bring them south. 
There was apparently no estrangement be- 
tween them. He visited his family at in- 
tervals, and contributed liberally to their 
maintenance. In later years his son was 
often a visitor in his house. It may there- 
fore he inferred that Mrs. Romney, conscious 
of her own humble origin and defective edu- 
cation, was herself unwilling to share the 
burden of honours to which she was not horn. 
For the old scandal, which sought to account 
for Romney’s indifference to his wife by allege 
inga liaison with his beautiful model, Emma 
Hart (ailerwardsLady Hamilton [q. v.]), no 
serious evidence exists. The painter did not 
see her until July 1782, when she was living 
under the protection of his friend Charles 
Greville, who brought her to Romney for her 
portrait. Greville, who kept her in the most 
jealous seclusion, would certainly have re- 
sented the slightest encroachment on his own 
claims, whereas his friendly correspondence 
with the artist clearly shows that he looked 
upon Romney’s interest in his prot£g£e as 
^osi-patemal. ‘I heard lost week from Mrs. 
Hart,’ he writes in a letter of 1788, ‘ she de- 
sired me to tell you that she designs to capti- 
vate you by her voice next raring, and that 
few tnings interest her more tWi the remem- 
bran ce you and Mr. Hayl^ honour her with.’ 

After her marriage to ^William Hamil- 
ton, Emma herself writes to Romney from 
Naples as ‘ My dear sir, my friend, my more 
than father,’ Romney’s admiration for the 
‘divinelady,’ as he called her, verged, indeed, 
on infatuation, but itwas probably platonic. 
Hayley was little less enthusiastic ; the one 
celebrated her with his pen, the other with 
his brush. For several years Romney refused 
commissions and reduced tiie number of his 
utters, in order to devote more time to that 


series of studies in which he has immortalised 
Lady Hamilton’s loveliness. Besides many 
portraits and sketches of her in her own 
character, he painted her as ‘Circe,’ as 
both ‘ Tragedy ’ and ‘ Comedy ’ in * Shake- 
speare nursed by Tragedy and Comedy,’ os 
‘Alope with her Child in the Woods,’ as 
* Cassandra,’ ‘ Euphrosyne,’ ‘ Joan of Arc,’ 
‘ Calypso,’ the ‘ Magdalen,’ ‘ The Spinstress ’ 
(the famous picture in Lord Iveagh’s col- 
lection), a ‘ Bacchante,’ a ‘ Sibyl,’ a ‘ Saint,' 
a 'Nun,' &c. The ‘Magdalen’ and the 
'Calypso’ were painted for the Pi 'noe of 
Wales, who paid lOO/. each for then The 
lost portrait of her was a half-length, seated, 
with a miniature of Sir William Hamilton 
in her belt, painted just before her marriage, 
Between her first appearance in Cavendish 
Square in 1782 and her departure for Italy 
in 1785, after GreviUe had transferred her 
to the protection of his uncle, she was 
Romney’s chief source of inspiration. The 
list of his other works is short. He painted, 
however, portraits of Lord Thurlow’stwo 
daughters at the harpsichord, of Lord Derby 
on horseback, of Gibbon (to whom Hayley 
had introduced him), of the second Lord Chat- 
ham the younger, Pitt, and Edmund Burke, 
os well as the Lady Russell and her child, 
and the picture Imown as ‘The Sempstress.’ 
From 1786 to 1790 was perhaps the most pro- 
lific period of his career. He was at thezenith 
of his prosperity, making an income of over 
8,000f. a year ; and the entries in his pocket- 
books record innumerable names of notable 
men and women. The archbishops of Canter- 
bury, York, and Dublin, Richard Watson, 
bishop of Llandaff, JohnWesley, the Duchess 
of Cumberland, Mrs. Billiuglon, Mrs. J ordaii 

S f whom be painted two pictures for the 
uke of Clarence), Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord 
Ellenhorough, La^ Milner, the Duchess of 
Leeds, and Lady Betty Foster (afterwards 
Duchess of Devonshire) were among the 
more remarkable of his sitters. The note- 
books, extending over a great many years, 
are stiU extant. They were sold at Onnstie’s 
in 1804, and then passed into the posses- 
sion of Mr. Humphry Ward. The brief 
entries consist merely of dates, names of 
sitters, and sums received on account or in 
fuR payment. Romney seems generally to 
have been paid half his money when he 
undertook a commission, and the balance on 
delivering -^e picture j but his accounts are 
not always intdiigible. The highest price he 
ever received for a portrait was 120 guineas. 
His portrmt of Carmine, viscountess Clifden, 
and ner sister, Lady Elizabeth Spenoer, was 
sold to a denier at Willis’s Rooms on 11 June 
1896 for 10,600 guineas. 
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In 1790 Eomnay paid another Tieit to 
Pari-,, the assiduous Hayley and the Rev. 
Thomas Carwardine going with him. They 
were received with great courtesy by the 
English ambassador and other persons of 
distinction, notably Madame de Qenlis,then 

f j\erue'S to the Duke of Orleans’ children. 

wo years later, when Madame de Genlis 
came to Loudon with Mile. d’OrRans, 
and the mysterious 'Pamela Sims ’(after- 
wards Lady Edward Fitzgerald), Bonmey, 
in graceful acknowledgment of his kind re- 
ception in Paris, began two portraits of 
Pamela, meaning to give Madame de Genlis 
the one she preferred. Both were, however, 
put aside unfinished. One was snapped up 
by Ilayley, always a shrewd gleaner of un- 
considered trifles in his friend’s studio. Mr. 
H. L. Bischofl'sheim is the present owner of 
one of the pair, a most piquant study of a 
dark-eyed girlish beauty. 

Bomney's chief undertakings in 1791 were 
his pictures for Boydell’s * Shakespeare Gal- 
lery,’ an enterprise which secured his hearty 
co-operation. He indeed claimed, and no 
doubt justly, a considerable share in its in- 
ception, and made many happy suggestions 
as to the choice of subjects. He himself 
contributed three works— one illustrating 
' The Tempest,’ in which the Prospero was 
painted from Hayley, and two allegorical 
compositions, the ‘ Shakespeare nursed by 
Tragedy and Comedy,’ already referred to, 
and 'The Infaut Shakespeare attended bv 
the Passions.’ The coldness with which, 
Reynolds at first treated the project may 
have bean partly due to Romney’s eager 
support of it. Side lights on the charaoters 
of the two painters are afforded by their 
respective dealings with the promoters. The 
practical Reynolds received oOO/. before he 
touched his canvas of Macbeth,’ and another 
fiOO/. on its completion, whereas Romney — 
dreamy, geneinus, and unbusinesslike — 
asked ohfy six hundred guineas for his 
'Tempest,’ and received no payment for 
several years. The ‘Infant Shakespeare’ 
he presented to the gallery. 

The Eartham visit of 1792 was made 
memorable by the presence of Cowper. The 
poet and the painter were mutually pleased 
with each other. There was, indeed, a strong 
aflinity between them. Romney, during 
his visit, illustrated a passage in ' The 
Task' by a picture afterwards variously 
Itnown as ‘ Kate,' as ‘ ’Twos when the Seas 
were roarinm’ and, from the type of the 
heroine, as 'Lady Hamilton as Ariadne.’ lie 
also made a drawing of the poet himeelf in 
crayon, ‘ in his heethand, and with the most 
exact resemblance,’ says the poet in a letter 


to Lady Hesketh. Cowper repaid the com- 
pliment by the following sonnet ; 

Romney, expert infallibly to trace 
On chart or canvas not the form alone 
And semblance, but however faintly ehows^ 

The mind's impression, too, on every face, 

With strokes that time ought never to erase 
Thou hast so pencill'd mine, that though I 
own 

The subject worthless, I have never 
known 

The artist shining with superior grace. 

But this I mark— that symptoms none of 
woe 

In thy incomparable work appear ; 

Well ; I urn eatisfleil it sbould be ao; 

Since, on matursr thought, the cause is 
clear; 

For in my looks what sorrow couldst thou 
see, 

When I was Eayley's gnest, and sat to thee? 

A letter to his son, describing this visit, 
shows that Bomnev’s health had been very 
feeble throughout the year, but he declares 
himself better for the chan^. He continued 
to work industiiDusly. In 1793 he painted, 
among other pictures, a portrait of Henry 
Dundaa for Dundee University, and portraits 
of the Margrave and the Mam-avine of An- 
spach (Lady E, Craven) ; in 1794, ‘Newton 
making Experiments with the l^ism,’ and 
portraits of the Duke of Portland, the Earl of 
Easton, and his own son. The latter came to 
stay with him, and, distressed at the nervous 
and ailing state in which he found bis father, 
carried him off for a short visit to the Isle of 
Wight. Flaxman returned &om Rome later 
in the year, and took a lodging in London 'in 
the neighbourhood of our dear Romney.’ One 
of the punter’s most interesting pictures of 
1795 is the group of Flaxman, with his pupil, 
Hay ley’s young son, beside him, modelling a 
bust or the poet, whole Romney looks on. In 
the autumn was begun the large picture of 
Lady Egiemont and her children as ' Titania 
with Fairies,’ painted partly at Eartham and 
finished at Fetworth. 

As Romney's health failed, the morbidly 
sensitive side of his disposition began to 
assert itself more and more. Ho became 
gloomy and irritable, his fits of depression 
alternating with moods of exaltation in 
which he planned undertakings on a colossal 
scale. He seems to have projected a Milton 
gallery on the lines of Boydell’s Shakespeare, 
This, however, he kept a secret from all but 
Hayley, hinting at it, however, in letters to 
his son. ‘ I have made,’ he writes, ‘ many 
grand designs ; I have formed a system of 
original subjects, moral and my own, and 1 
think one of the grandest that has ever been 
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thon^ of, but nobody knows. Hence it is 
my -^w to wrap myself in retirement, and 
pursue these plans, as I begin to feel I can- 
not bear trouble of any kind.’ To Hayley 
Le wrote ; ‘ I have ideas of them all, and 1 
may say sketches ; but, alas ! I cannot give 
lime for a year or two j and if my name was 
mentioned I should hear nothing but abuse, 
and that I cannot bear. Fear has always 
been my enemy; my nerves are too weak for 
supporting anything in public.’ The unhealthy 
susceptibility so manifest here foreshadowed 
the mental disease that was creeping npon 
him. Occupied by these grandiose visions, 
he determined to leave the house in Oaven- 
'li«h Square, which he declared to he too 
-mall for his piloses, and to build one of a 
suitable size. When John Romney came to 
London in 1790, he found his father intent 
on qR sorts of extravagant plans : busy on 
drawings of his new dwelhng, and nego- 
tiating with Sir James Graham for a piece 
of land on the Edgware Road on which to 
begin operations. It was with difficulty 
that his son induced him to give up an un- 
dertaking fur beyond his means, and to con- 
tent himself with the purchase of a house on 
Holly Bush IIill, Hampstead ; it !“> now the 
HompstcadConstitutioiialOlub. Thalease of 
the house in Cavendish Square was made 
over to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Martin Archer 
Shee, and Romn^ began to alter and add to 
his new home. On the site of the stables he 
pnt up a gallery for pictures and sculpture, 
and enclosed half of the garden under a 
timber arcade for a riding-hoiise. These 
costly freaks were a severe strain on his in- 
come, and caused great annoyance to his 
son, who ascribed them mainly to Hayley's 
influence. Change of scene and the autumn 
r jsit to Eartham seem to have somewhat re- 
vived Romney’s energies. While at Eartham 
he painted the portrait group of himself and 
Hayley, with the two youths, Tom Hayley 
and William Meyer, son of the miniaturist. 
In October 1796 he made expeditions to 
Stonehenge and Wilton House with the Hay- 
leys. Ho moved to Hampstead in 1797, 
but even there he found it difficidt to ac- 
commodate the pictures and studies in every 
stage of incompleteness which had accumu- 
lated about him. They overflowed the 
house and lined the damp walls of the new 
arcade, where many were stolen and others 
destroyed by_ exposure to the weather. 
FlaxmBn,_writingofavisit to the painter, 
soys it grieved him ‘ to see so noble a col- 
lection m a state so confused, so mangled.’ 

^ the summer of 1798 Romney's malady 
gained ground. A tour in the north with his 
son faUed to shake off his settled despon- 


dency, He returned to London complaining 
of failing sight, of dizziness, and of a numb- 
ness in his hands which made him unable to 
guide his brush. In his broken and melan- 
choly condition his thoughts turned to the 
wife of his youth. Without spealtii^ of his 
intention to any one, ha set out tar Kendal, 
Mary Romney, true to the attitude she had 
always maintained, received him not only 
without reproaches, but with the most sympa- 
thetic kindness, and nursed him devotedly 
during the remaining two years of his life. 
Uis son acted as his secretary and companion, 
and for a time his mind remained tolerably 
cleor. Lady Hamilton returned to England 
in 1800, and Hayley wrote to his friend, de- 
scribing an interview with her, and her affec- 
tionate inquiries for the old paintei’, to which 
Romney replied as follows : ‘ The pleasure I 
should receive from the sight of the amiable 
Lady Hamilton would be as salutary as great, 
yet I fear, except I should enjoy moro health 
and better spiiits, I shall never be able to 
see London again. I feel every day greater 
need of care and attention, and here I ex- 
perience them in the highest degree.’ To 
one last pleasure he looked forward eagerly, 
the return of his brother James, a colonel m 
the Eost India Company's service, whose start 
inlife had been due to the iiaintar’s genorosily. 
When, however, they met, Romney could 
make no sign of recognition. He gradually 
sank into a state of helpless imbecility, anl 
died at Kendal on 16 Nov. 1802. He waa 
buried in the churchyard of his native Dal- 
ton. _ The monument his son wished to raise 
to his memory in the parish church was e.x- 
clnded by the lay rector, and was afterwards 
put up in the ohrirch at Kendal. It bears 
this insermtion: ‘To the memory of George 
Romney, Esquire, the celebrated painter, who 
died at Kendal, the 16 November, 1802, in 
the 68th year of his age, and was interred at 
Dalton, the place of his birth. So long as 
Genius and Talent shall be respected his feme 
will live.’ 

Weak and morbid as his character must 
in some respects have been, Romney had 
many amiable and endearing qualities. The 
■retired life be led was singularly blameless. 
He was generous to his relatives and to 
struggling artists, and showed no rancour 
in those rivalries imposed upon him by suc- 
cess. tts son deohires he was never be- 
trayed into bitter or ungenerous speech 
about any brother artist. Keenly alive to 
■what he believed to be the persistent hos- 
tility of Reynolds, he shrank from, rather 
thM resented, his great rival’s dislike. With 
this one exception he seems to have had no 
enemies, and ms friendships were warm and 
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constant. His -want of education may have 
had something to do with his distaste for 
society at large. He was unable to write 
English with any approach to correctness, 
or even to spell the most ordinary words; 
he was consequently very reluctant to write 
at all, but his natural refinement and inteUi- 

t enceatonedfortheseshortcominga, and made 
im, in his happier days, a pleasant and even 
a brilliant companion. The seclusion in which 
he lived was partly due, no doubt, to his 
absorption in his art and his constitutional 
shyness of disposition. That he was capable 
of inspiring strong affection is evident from 
the terms in which Oowper, Blalte, Flaxman, 
and Cumberland wrote of him, to say 
nothing of the somewhat incoherent eulogies 
of Hayley. In No. 99 of the 'Obseirver,’ 
Cumberland thus sketched his character 
under the name of Timanthes, Beholds and 
West figuring in the same conceit as Par- 
rhasius and Apelles : 'This modest painter, 
though residing in the capital of Attica, 
lived in such retirement from society that 
even his person was scarce known to his 
competitors. Envy never drew a word from 
his lips to the disparagement of a contem- 
porary and emulation could hardly provoke 
his diffidence into a contest for fame which 
so many bolder rivals were prepared to dis- 
pute.’ After Homney’s death, his fame un- 
derwent remarkable vicissitudes. In the 
sale at Christie’s in April 1807 of the pic- 
tures and sketches left in his studio at Hamp- 
stead, extremely low prices were realised. 
Caleb Whitefoord, who was among the pur- 
chasers, bought the portrait of Lady Almeria 
Carpenter for a guinea and a half. The re- 
action against we popularity he enjoyed 
during his lifetime persisted until about 1870, 
when, owing chiefiy to the winter exhibitions 
at Burlington House, a higher opinion of his 
powers began to prevail. Once the tide hod 
tui'ned, it flowed with extraordinary force, 
until pictures which would have sold for a 
few pounds in the first half of the century 
brought in small fortunes to their owners, 
and their author took a place beside Gains- 
borough and Beynolds in the afiiections of the 
collector. And this was not a mere matter 
of fashion. Few painters have been more 
essentially artistic than Eomney; all his 
better portraite embody a pictorial scheme. 
He was a good draughtsman, a sound painter, 
an agreeable colounet. He had an eye for 
woman’s beauty, and could enhance it. His 
slightest sketeW have a vivid consistency 
wmch is almost peculiar to themselves. His 
vision was so artistic that his work was 
complete at every stage. Even the empty 
canvas about his unfimshed heads seems to i 


form an indispensable part in a coherent 
work of art ; and so, although he lacks the 
depth and intellectual energy of Beynolds, 
the keen sensibility, the ac&rable delicacy, 
and the delicious colour of Gainsborough^ he 
wins his place in the little group of English- 
men who formed the only great school of 
painting of the eighteenth century, 

The most interesting, and apparently the 
most characteristic, portrait of Homuey is a 
head in the National Poitrait Gallery, bought 
at the sale of Mias Bomney’s effects at Chris- 
tie’s in May 1894. It was painted in 1782. 
Bomney also painted a portrait of himself 
and his father, which belongs to the Earl of 
Warwick. 

Romney’s habit of painting his pictures 
entirely with his own hand relieved him 
from tue necessity of having a large staff of 
assistants and pupils, He trained several 
scholars, however, the best known of whom 
were J ames Lonsdale [q. v.] and Isaac Focock 
[q.v.] 

John Rosiirar (1768-1832), the painter’s 
only surviving child, was educated at Man- 
chester grammar school, whence he proceeded 
to St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1778. 
He was elected a fellow on 16 March 1785, 
and senior fellow on 11 Mardi 1806, taking 
holy orders and graduating B.A. in 1782, 
M.A. in 1786, and B.D. in 1792. He chiefly 
resided at St. John’s College till 1801, fill- 
ing many coUegc offices. From 1788 to 
1799 he was non-resident rector of Southery, 
Norfolk, and in 1804 became rector both of 
Thurgarton and Cookley Clay, Norfolk. 
Meanwhile his father, wishing to secure a 
home for hie family near the Cumberland 
lakes, arranged with John about 1800 to pur- 
chase eome land at Whiteetock How, near 
Newton-in-Cartmel. There, after his father’s 
death, John built from his own desi^s a 
substantial house, known asWlntestookHaU. 
This was his residence from the autumn of 
1806, when he married. His mother, the 
painter’s widow, removed at the same time 
to Whitestook Cottage, on the estate, where 
ahe died on 20 April 1828. In 1830 J ohn pub- 
lished his elaborate memoir of his father, and 
he died at Whitestock Hall on 6 Feb. 1882, 
being buried in the neighbouring churchyard 
of Busland. Ho had already presented some 
of hie father’s drawings to his old college 
(St. John’s, Cambridge), to the Fitzwilliant 
Musennn Cambridge, and to the Liverpool 
Art Gallery. Other portions of his own and 
his father’s piope^ were sold by auction in 
1884, By his wife, Jane Kennel of Kendal 
1796-1861), whom he married at Colton on 
II Nov. 1806, he left three daughters and 
two. sons ; of the latter, George died un^ 
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married in 1865, while John, who succeeded 
to ■\Vhitestoek Hall, died in 1875, leaving 
ten chUdren ; his eldest son succeeded to 
the house. The Rev. John Romney’s last 
surviving daughter, Miss Elizabeth Rom- 
ney, who died at 'Whitestock in December 
1893, ultimately acquired most of the paint- 
ings, drawings, and manuscripts which the 
painter’s family retained after his death : the 
collection was sold at Christie’s, May 1894. 

[Romney’s Memoirs of the Life and Works of 
G-eorge Romn^, 1830, were intended to super- 
sede Hayley’s Life of George Romney, 1 800, and 
the account by Richard Cumberland in European 
Magazine, vol. slid. June 1803. See also George 
Romney, with catalogue of works by T. Hum- 
phry Ward and William Roberts (2 vola, 1901); 
Allan Cunningham’s British Painters, ed. Heaton, 
vol. ii. ; Some Account of George Honmey (Lan- 
cashire Biographical History, vol. i.) ; Annals of 
Eendal, by Cornelina Hicholaon, F.G.S. ; Gam- 
lin's Romney and his Art ; Gower’s Bcmney and 
Lawrence (Great Artist Series) ; Bryan’s Diet, of 
Paiutcrs and Engravers, ed. Armstrong ; Red- 
grave’s Diet. ; Memoirs of Emma, Lady Hamil- 
ton, eJ.W. H. Long; Gamlin’s Life of Emma, 
Lady Hamilton ; m.inuscrjpts in the collections 
of T. Humphry Ward and Alfred Morrison; 
Southey’s Life of Cowper, iii, 77-84 ; Letters of 
William Cowper, od. Benham.] W, A, 

BOMNEY, JOHNa78a-1803),engraver, 
was bora in 1786. He seems to have been 
in no way connected with the family of the 
famous painter, though he, too, practised in 
the north of England, and engraved a series 
of ‘Views of Ancient Buildings in Chester,’ 
in which city he died in 1863. Ha contri- 
buted plates to Smirke’s ‘Illustrations of 
Shakespeare,’ and to a series of reproduc- 
tions of ancient marbles in the British Mu- 
seum. Among the best known of bis single 
plates are ‘ The Orphan Ballad-Singer,’ a&ei 
Gill, and ‘ Sunday Morning — the Toilette,’ 
alter Farrier. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Painters.] W. A. 

ROMNEY, PETER (1743-1777), 
painter, a younger brother of George Eom- 
ney [q.v.], was born at Dalton-in^urness 
on 1 June 1743. He is said to have shown a 

recocious talent both with pen and pencil, 

ut such of his v erses as have survived are 
puerile enough. "When he was sixteen his 
more famous brother, who had just started 
in practice at Eendal on his own account, 
took Peter as his apprentice. On Romney’s 
departure for London in 1763, Peter re- 
mained for a time at Kendal, pointing por- 
traits at a guinea a head. In 1765, when 
Romney visited his family in the north, he 
took Peter back to London with him, but i 
was finally obliged to send him home, ae the I 


oung man earned nothing, and seems to 

ave been the cause of a good deal of ex- 
pense and anxiety to his brother. Having 
got together a few prints in London, Peter 
copied them in oils, and rallied them, thus 
raising money to take Mm to Manchester^ 
where he started in practice as a portrait- 
painter. His success in Manchester was 
slight, and he removed to Ipswich, where 
his career was cut short by his arrest for debt. 
He next tried his luck at Cambridge, but 
there again got into difficulties. George 
Romney generously discharged Ms debts, 
and he started once more at Southport. His 
money troubles and various unfortunate— 
and in some cases disreputable — love affairs 
seem to have so preyed on bis mind that he 
took to drink. Prematurely broken in health, 
be died in May 1777, in his thirty-fourth 
year. He chose crayons as his medium, to 
avoid possible competition with bis brother, 
and is said at one time to have seemed a 
likely-rival to Francis Cotea [q.v.] Lord John 
Clinton, Lord Pelham, Lord Hyde, and Lord 
and Lad^ Montfordwere among his more 
notable sitters. A portrait group by G eorge 
Romney of his two brothers, James and 
Peter, was sold at Christie’s on 36 May 1894. 

[A curious account of this erratic artist forms 
a supplement to the Rev. John Romney’s 
‘Memoirs ’ of his father, George Romney.] 

W. A. 

ROMNEY, Sin WILLIAM (tf. 1611), 
governor of the East India Company, only 
son of William Romney of Tetbury, Glouces- 
tershire, and his wife Margaret, was a mem- 
ber of the Haberdashers’ Company, and one 
of the original promoters of the East India 
Company, For some time governor of the 
Merchant Adventurers’ Company, he went 
to the Netherlands as one of the commis- 
sioners for that society in June 1693 to 
obtain a staple for their wool, cloth, and 
kerseys. On 23 Sept. 1699 he subscribevl 
3007. in the intended voyage to the East 
Indies, and on 34 Sept, was made one of the 
treasurers for the voyage. An incorporator 
and one of the first directors of the East India 
Company, he was elected deputy-governor 
on 9 Jan. 1601, and governor in 1006. In 
November 1601 he urged the company to 
send an expedition to discover the North- 
W est Passage, either hi conj unction with the 
Muscovy Company or alone. When the 
latter company consented to join in the en- 
terprise (23 Deo. 1601), he became treasurer 
for the voyage. On 18 Deo. 1602 he was 
elected alderman of Portsoken ward, and in 
1603 one of the sheriffs of the city of Lon- 
don. On 26 July 1603 he ivas knighted at 
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Whitehall. He joined in sendins out Henry 
Hadaon to discover a North-West Passage 
in April 1610. He died on 26 April 1611. 
By his will, dated 18 April 1611, he gave 
liberally to the hospitals, 201. to forty poor 
scholars in Cambridge, and 601. to the Haber- 
dashers’ Company to be lent to a young free- 
man gratis for two years. 

Homney married Behecca, only daughter 
of Eobert Taylor, alderman of the city of 
London, by whom he had six sons and two 
daughters. The younger daughter, Susan, 
married Sir Francis Carew, K.B. His wife 
died on 31 Dec. 1696. She gave four exhi- 
bitions of 121. each, to the Haberdashers’ 
Company, two at Emmanuel College and 
two at Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge ; 
6/. a year to two freemen of the company, 
and 31, a year to four poor widows. 

[llemembranciaof the City of London, pp. 27, 
496 ; Herbert’s Livery Compames, ii. 544, 555, 
551 ; Steveos’s Dawn of British Trade to too 
East Indies, passim; Brown’s (lenesis of the 
United States, pp. 66, 02, 212, 232, 240, 384, 
466, 987, 1046 ; Harl. Soc. FubL i. 88,XTii. 212; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. Elizabeth cclxviii. 5, 
James 1 xxiii. 11, xliv. 60, James I Addenda 
zzxix. 99, Col., East Indies, 1513-1616, passim,] 

W. A S. H. 

RONALDS, EDMUND (1819-1889), 
chemist, son of Edmund Ronalds, a London 
merchant, and his wife Eliza, daughter of 
James Anderson, LL.D,, and nephew of Sir 
Francis Ronalds [g^. y.], was bom in London 
in 1819. After leavmgschool, Ronalds studied 
successively at Giessen, where he graduated 
Ph.D. at Jena, Berlin, Heidelberg, and Paris. 
In 1840 he returned to England, and held 
the lectureships in chemistry successively 
at St. Mary’s Hospital and the Middlesex 
Hospital. In 1840 he was appointed professor 
of chemistry in the Queen’s College, Galway. 
He was secretary iof the Chemical Society 
from 1848 to 1860, and edited the first two 
volumes of its ‘ Quarterly Journal ’ for 1849 
and 1860, He resigned his chair at Galway 
in 1866, in order to take over the Benning- 
ton chemical works, where the raw pro- 
ducts of the Edinburgh gas-works were dealt 
with. In a letter to Sir Francis Ronalds he 
wrote in 1868 that he was ‘ completely ig- 
nored as a tradesman by the savants of Edin- 
burgh.’ In 1878 he retired from business, 
and set up a private research-laboratory in 
Edinburgh, to which he welcomed any che- 
mist, After suffering for some years from 
ill-health, he died at Bounington House on 
9 Sept,1889, leaving awidowand six children. 

The Royal Society’s ' Catalogue ’ contains 
a list of four papers by Ronalds, in the most 
important or which he showed that the 


sulphur and phosphorus in the human urine 
exist partly in a less oxidised state than os 
sulphate and phosphate ( Fhiloscphical Trana- 
aeiions, 1846, p. 461). In collaboration with 
Thomas Richardson (1816-1867) [q.vj, he 
translated and edited Anapp’s ‘Lehrbuch der 
chemlschen Technologle,’ of which they pub- 
lished the first edition during 1848-61. A 
eecond edition was rewritten, so as to form 
a new work, hut Ronalds collaborated only 
with respect to the first two porta, published 
in 1866. 

[Chem. Soc. Trans. 1890, p, 466 ; Proceedings 
Soc. of Edinburgh, vol. xvii. p. xxviii (by 
J. Y. Buchanan); Scotsman for 10 Sept. 1889; 
HS. Letters of Sir Prancis Bonalds in the 
Library of the Society of Telegraph Engineers; 
The Jubilee of the Chemical Society, pp. 183, 
240.] P. J. H. 

_ RONALDS, Sib FRANCIS (1788-1 873), 
inventor of the electric telegraph and me- 
teorologist, son of Francis Ronalds, a London 
merchant, and of his wife, Jane, daughter of 
■William Field, was born in London on 21 Feb. 
1788. A nephew, Edmund Ronalds, is sepa- 
rately noticed. The Ronalds family origi- 
nally came from Scotland, but had settled at 
Brentford, where St. Lawrence’s Church con- 
tains memorials of many of its members 
(Faulkkbb, AnfifutVtes of Brentford, 'g. 65). 
Ronalds was educated at a private school at 
Cheshunt by the Rev. E. Cogan, At an early 
age he displayed a taste for experiment, and 
he acquired great skill later in practical me- 
chanics and draughtsmanship. Under the 
influence of Jean Andr5 de Luc (1727-1817 ), 
whose acquaintance hemadein 1814, he began 
to devote himself to practical electricity. In 
1814 and 1816 he published several papers 
on electricity in Hlloch’s ‘Philosophical Ma- 
gazine,’ one of which records an ingenious 
use of De Luc’s ‘electric column ’as a motive 
power for a clock. 

Ronalds’s name is chiefly remembered as 
the inventor of an electric telegraph. Since 
1763, when the first proposal for an electric 
telem'aph worked b^ statical electricity was 
made by a writer signing ‘ 0. M,’ (said to be 
Charles Morrison [q.v.]) in the ' Scots Maga- 
zine ’ (xv. 73), successive advances had been 
made abroad by 'Volta, Le Sage, Lomond, 
Cavallo, SalvB, and others ; but much was 
needed to perfect the invention. In 1816 
Ronalds, in the garden of his house in the 
Upper MaU, Hammersmith (subsequently 
known as Relmscott House, and occupied by 
William Morris the poet), laid down eight 
miles of wire, insulated in glass tubes, and 
surrounded by a wooden trough filled with 
pitch, 80 that the wire was capable of being 
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■statically charged by means of an electric invention in 1823 (with a prefacci in which 
machine. The line was kept charged nor- he bids ‘ n cordial adieu, to electricity 
mally ; it was connected at either end with under the title ' Descriptions of an Eleotnc 
a Canton’s pith-hall electrometer, so that, Telegraph and of some other Electrical Ap. 
when the line was discharged suddenly by paratus j ’ a reprint, suggested by Mr. Lati. 
the operator at one end, the action became mer Clark, was published in 1871. In this 
at once evident to the operator at the other pamphlet Eonalds speaks of his invention in 
and. In order to render the apparatus capable a tone half of banter, half of prophet^. ‘In 
of transmitting different signals, two similar the summer of 1816,’ he writes, ‘ I amused 
discs, on each of which was marked a num- myself by wasting, I feaVj a great deni of 
oer of words, letters, and %ures, were at- time and no small expenditure on the suh- 
rached to the seconds-arhors of two clocks ject; ’ but he was nevertheless confident 
beating dead seconds, and the discs were thus that if his line had been five hundred milei 
made to rotate synchronously before the long, instead of eight, it would have worked 
operators at the two ends of the line. In as well, and fully foresaiy the practical revo- 
front of either of these rotating discs was lution which the electric telegraph might 
placed a fixed disc, perforiited at one place, effect. Of his official rebuff ho writes uuth 
to that only one symbol was visible at a characteristic^ good nature : ‘ I felt very 
civen time to either operator. To insure little disappointment, and not a shadow of 
that this symbol should be the same at the resentment , . . because every one knows 
came instant in both cases, a special signal that telegraphs have long been great bores 
(produced by means of an increased charge, at the admiralty ’ (p. 24). Between 1816 
which detonated a ‘ gas-pistol ’) was sent and 1823 Ronalds travelled for two or three 
Through the line, when the word ‘ prepare ’ years through Europe and the East, and 
was visible at the transmitting end, and re- appears at this time to have begun collecting 
peated until the receiring operator signalled his large library of works on electricity and 
that he had adjusted his instrument so that kindred subjects. In 1825 lie invented and 
♦he same word was simultaneously visible to patented a perspective tracing instrument, 
him. The two dials were then known to be intended to facilitate drawing from nature, 
travelling in unison, and the transmitting which he improved about 1828, and described 
operator could signal any given symbol by in a work called ‘ Mechanical Perspective.' 
discharging the line when that symbol was These instruments seem to be the only ones 
risible on the disc at his own end of the line, for which he took out patents ; the original 
Ronalds showed that on his line the time of instrument came into the possession of Sir 
transmission of each symbol was almost in- 0. Purcell Taylor, hart., in 1880. In 1886 he 
sensible (but foresaw and explained the re- published, in collaboration with Dr. Blair, a 
tardation which must take place in lines of series of sketches of the ‘ Druidic Remains at 
considerable electrostatic capacity, such as Carnac,’ made with the Ronalds perspective 
submarine cables). Ronolds’sinstrumentwas instrument, and accompanied by written de- 
of real practical use, and the brilliant idea of scriptions. 

using synchronously rotating discs, now em- Early in 1843 Ronalds was made honorary 
ployed in the Hughe^rinting apparatim, was director and superintendent of the Meteoro* 
entirely his own. The only defect in his logical Observatory, which was then esta- 
in vention was the comparative slowness with blished at Kew by the British Association for 
which a succession of symbols could be the Advancement of Science. On 1 Feb. 1844 
transmitted. hewaselectedF.R,S. During his stay at Kew, 

On 11 July 1816 Ronalds wrote to Lord Ronalds devised a system of contiuuons 
MelviUe [see DmniAS, Robebx Saunditrs], automatic registration for meteorological in- 
then first lord of the adiniralty, offering to de- struments by means of photography, and 
monstrate the practicability of bis scheme, applied it to the atmospheric electrometer, 
.Mter some correspondence, Mr. (afterwards the thermometer, barometer, dedination- 
3m) John Barrow [q. v.], secretary to the magnet, and horizontal and vertical force 
admiralty, wrote on 6 Aug. 1816 that ‘ tele- magnetographs. The first instrument was 
graphs of any kind are now [he. after the eon- set regularly to work on 4 Sept. 1846. In a 
elusion of the French werj totally unneces- report read at the annual visitation of the 
sary, and that no other than the one now in Greenwich Observatory, on 1 June 1844, Sir 
use [a seiMphore telegraph] wOl be adopted.’ George BiddeU Airy (1801-1892) attributed 
Sir John Barrow s son explained later that the invention in. part to Sir Charles Wheat- 
this now famous letter was written entirely stone (1802-1876) [q. v.]; but Ronolds as- 
^ the suggestion of his father’s superiors, sorted thatthe only assistancehehadreceived 
Ronalds firat published an account of his wasintheoh6mioolportionoftheprooess,and 
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that ■was giren by Mr. OoUen, a photOOTapher 
{Epitome, &o., p. 1). He published descrip- 
tions of bis iuotruments in the ‘ Reports to 
the British Association/ 1844 (p. 120), 1846 
( ' Trnnsncliona of Sections/ p. 10), 1840 
(p. 801, 1850 (p. 176), 1861 (p. 336) ; in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ 1847 ; and in 
an ' Epitome of the . . . Observations made 
at the JEew Observatory’ in 1848. Mr. 
Charles Brooke, aided like Ronalds by grants 
from the Royal Society, had invented in- 
dependently about this time, allhough he 
began his research at a somewhat later date, 
a method of photographic registration similar 
to that of Ronalds, but somewhat inferior in 
its optical arrangements. Brooke received 
a sum of 600/. as a reward from the govern- 
ment for his invention and for installing his 
insta'uments at Greenwich. Colonel (after- 
wards Sir Edward) Sabina [q. v.l induced 
Ronalds to apply for a like reward, and the 
Marquis of Northampton and Sir John Fre- 
deric 'William Herschol [q. v.l, then pre- 
sidents of the Royal Society and the British 
Association respectively, induced the go- 
vernment to grant him 230/. A number of 
Ronalds’s inafruments were exhibited at 
the Paris E.vhibilioa of 1835 {Brit. Asaoc. 
"Report for 1866). Ronalds’s invention was 
of extreme importance to meteorologists and 
physicists, and although photographic regi- 
stration has been in some cases replaced % 
mechanical registration, it is indispensable 
when the forces at work in the recording in- 
strument are small ; it is employed in all nrst- 
rate observatories, and has been used in many 
physical investigations. In points of detail, 
however, the methods of Ronalds have been 
improved by his successor, John Welsh, 
F.R.S. [q. y.], and others. In 1847 Ronalds, 
together with Dr. AVilliam RadclilFa Bii-t, de- 
vised a method for keeping a kite at constant 
height for purposes of meteorological obser- 
vation (Phtloaophical Magasine, 1847 [8], 
zxxi. 191). In 1862 Ronalds retired from the 
directorship of the Kew Observatory, and 
received a civil list pension of 76/. per annum 
‘ for his eminent discoveries in electricity and 
meteorology.’ 

Thenceforth, -with the exception of a paper 
on an improved barograph ( Cosmos, 1866, viii. 
641), Ronalds seems to have made few or no 
practical contributions to science. He lived 
for many years abroad, mostly in Italy, and 
was chiefly occupied in compilmg a catalogue 
of books relating to electricity, and in comr 
pleting his electrical library. In the mean- 
while his invention of an electric telegraph 
had been marvellously developed by "Wheat- 
stone, who had seen many of the Hammer- 
smith experiments, in conjunction with Mr. 


(afterwards Sir) William Fothergill Cooke 
[q. V,], and these two men together devised 
m 1837 the first electric telegraph used pub- 
licly in England. When, in 1855, a contro- 
versy arose between Wheatstone and Cooke 
with regard to their respective shares in the 
invention, Wheatstone at once acknowledged 
his direct debt to Ronalds, and Cooke, though 
less fully, acknowledged the priority of Ro- 
nald s’s work ; he appears to have been ignorant 
of it before 1837, although, when be was 
quite a child, his father had seen the Ronalds 
telegraph at work. Until 1866 Eonalds’s 
share in the invention had been forgotten by 
the public. An application in 1860 to Lord 
Derby for some recognition of his merits, 
similar to that given to Wheatstone and 
Cooke, proved fruitless; but, as a result of 
a memorial addressed to Mr. Gladstone in 
February 1870, Ronalds was knighted on 
31 March 1871. Ronalds spent the last ten 
vears of his life at Battle in Sussex, where 
he was aided by his niece. Miss Julia Ro- 
nalds, in preparing his catalogue. He died, 
unmarried, at St. Mary’s Villa, Battle, on 
8 Aug. 1873. 

Ronalds was a man of an extremely sen- 
sitive andrttiring disposition. His extraordi- 
nary practical ingenuity would have quickly 
brought to any one other than this ‘ least push- 
ing of original inventors ’ (W. F. Cooee) 
wealth and name. To such things Ronalds 
seems to have been indifferent, but his tele- 
graph and the invention of photographic 
I'egistration have secured for birn a perma- 
nent memory. 

Ronalds be^eatbed 600/. to the Wollaston 
fund of the Royal Society as an acknow- 
ledgment of the grants made towards his 
scientific researches, and left his library to 
his brother-in-law, Samuel Carter, with in- 
structions to preserve it ' so as to be as of 
much use as possible to persons engaged in 
the pursuit of electricity.’ Carter, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Latimer Clark, gave it in trust 
to the Society of Telegraph (now Institution 
of Electrical) Engineers. 

Ronalds left m manuscript a work on 
turning, of which part was at one time 
printed, and the Ronalds Library contains 
some unpublished manuscripts on electricity, 
meteorology, drawing, and survOTiug, and a 
,|ournal of his tour in the Mediterranean, 
Egypt, Syria, and Gfreeee in 1819-20. Be- 
sides the works previously mentioned, he 
published an iUnstrated reprint of his ‘Re- 
ports to the British Association.’ 

His orimnal telegraph was dug up by 
Mr. J. A. Peacock in 1871 from the garden 
in Hammersmith. A portion was placed in 
the Pavilion Museum, Brighton, and was 
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presented later 1)y Mr, Latimer Clark to tlie 
(ieneral Post Office. The fragments ore now 
in the science galleries of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, with documents attesting 
them, AV, AValker's ‘Memoirs of Distin- 
guished Men of Science living in 1807-8’ 
contains a portrait of Ronalds. There is a fine 
marble bust of him by Mr, Edward Davis in 
the library of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers ; a portrait in oils, by Mr. Hugh 
Carter, is in the possession of his sister, Mrs. 
Samuel Carter (of this an autotype repro- 
duction is giten in Sime's ‘ Sir Francis Ro- 
nalds ’ ) ; and a good likeness was published by 
the ‘lUustrated LondonKews,’ 30 A.prill870. 

_ [Besides the eoorces quoted, sea Bonalds's Scien- 
tific Papers ; Catalogue ot the Ronalds Libr.iry, 
wmpiled by Sir F. Ronalds, and edited by A. J. 
Frost, with a biographical memoir by the latter 
(this memoir is fairly complete ; the catalogue, 
intended as a general bibliogr.iphy of electricity, 
enumerates many books not in the library); 
Dod's Peerage, 1871 : Ann. Reg. 1873, p. 149 ; 
Obituaiyintfae Atbenmum, 23 Aug. 1873, Manu- 
scripts and various Collections of Pampblsts and 
Newspaiier-cuttings reUtiug to bis Inventions, 
m.it]e by Ronalds, in the Ronalds Library; Sime’s 
Sir Ft tiicis Ranalds , . .and. . , Electric Tele- 
graphy; SiUiman's Principles of Physics, 2nd 
edit p. 01 7 : Wheatstone’s Reply to Mr. (William 
Fothcrgill) Cooke’s , . . The Electric Tebpraph, 
p. 17, p.issim; Thomas Fothergill Cooke’s Au- 
thoiship of the Practical Electric Telegraph, 
p. xxiii, passim ; Robert Sabine's Electric Tele- 
graph, _pp. 10, 38, passim; Cornhill Magazine, 
1860, ii. 61 etseq.; Hoppe's Cesch.d. Elektricitiit, 
p. 675, passim; Albrecht’s Qesch, d. Elektricitat, 
p. 118, passim; Moigno’sT^Ugraphie Electrique, 
pp. 62, 362 ; E H. Scott’s ‘ History of the Kew 
Obserratory 'in Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
xxxiz, 37 et seq. (also published separately); 
Brooke’s paper ou ‘ Automatic Registration,’ 650. 
(Pbil.Traus.l847,pp 69,69). Charles V. Walker 
in his tmnalution of Kaemtz's Meteorology 
(1843),paesim; Letter from Airy in Athenseum, 
12Julyl861,p. 784; Report by Professor Wheat- 
stone and others on the Kew Observatory, in the 
British Association Report for 1848, p. zzxix ; 
Reports of the Council of the British^sociation, 
1844-61, andfor 1856 (pp.xxx etseq.); informa- 
tion kindly given by Mr. Latimer Clark, F.R.S., 
Sir C. Purcell Taylor, hart., and Dr, Charles 
Chree, superintendent of the Kew Observatory.] 

P. J. H, 

ROMATIO!, JOSEPH PHILIP (1822- 
1676), civil engineer, youngest son of Ed- 
mond Ronavne, a glass-maker of Cork, was 
bom at Cork in 1822, After an education 
under Messrs. Porter and Hamblin at asebool 
in Cork, and instruction from Mr. O’Neill in 
practical surveying, he entered the office of 
Sir John Benjamin McNeill [q.v.], civil en- 
gineer of London and Glasgow. He was 


first engaged in the design and construction 
of the main arterial lines of railway in Ire- 
land, and then on one half of the Cork and 
Bandon railway, a work which he success. 
fuUy accomplished. In 1853 he proposed 
furnishing Cork with water by the con- 
struction of a lake near Blarney, but this 
a gravitation scheme of gi-eat simplicity 
was not carried out. On 4 March 1866 
he became a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. From 1851 to 1859 he was 
in California, where he superintended hy- 
draulic works, bringing down the waters 
the Sierra Nevada to l£e goldfields by means 
of canals and aqueducts. Soon after return^ 
ing to Ireland he became a contractor, and 
executed tbe Queenstown branch of the Cork 
and Y oughal railway . On the completion of 
that work he laid out the Cork and Maoroon 
railway. He took payment jn shares, and thus 
occupied the uuusualposition of engineer, con- 
tractor, and the largest proprietor, a combi- 
nation which led to the line being designed 
with economy, efficiency, and careful manage- 
ment. He subsequently suggested to the 
government the construction of a dock in a 
bay near Monkstown, a plan looked upon 
with favour by some engineer officers, hut 
the Haulbowhne site was finally adopted. 
On 10 Dec. 1872 he was elected to represent 
Cork in parbament, in succession to John 
Francis Maguire [q.v.], and retained the seat 
till his death. He was a leading member of 
the home-rule party. Clear-sighted and of tte 
strictest integrity, he was as much respected 
by his political adversaries as by bis sup- 
porters. He died at Rinn Ronaiu, Queens- 
town, on 7 May 1876, and was buried in Father 
Mathew’s cemetery, Cork, on 11 May. He 
married, in 1869, Elizabeth, daughter of Ed- 
ward Stace Wright, commander B.N, 

[Minutes ofFroceodings of Institution of Civil 
Engineers, 1876, xlvi. 274-6; Cork Constitution, 
8 May 1876 p. 2, 12 May p. 2.] Q. C, B. 

HOOKE, Sib GEORGE (1660-1709), 
admiral of the fleet{horn in 1060, was second 
son of Sir William Rooke (1624-1091) of St. 
Laurence, Canterbury, sheriff of Kent (1686- 
1688), and nephew of Lawrence Rooke [q.v.] 
He is said to haVe served as a volunte^ 
through the second Dutch war. In 1673 he 
was lieutenant of the London, fiagsliip of Sir 
Edwawl Spragge [q.v.], in the battle of Sole- 
bay In 1673 he was again with Spragge, 
as lieutenant of the Royal Prince, m ms 
action of 4 June. When the ship was dis- 
abled and Spragge shifted his flag to the St. 
George, Rooke was left in command, and— 
well supported by the gunner, Richard Leake 
[q.v.] — succeeded in repelbng the attempt 
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of the Dutch to set her on fire. In Novem- 
ber foUowinff he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Holmes, from which he took 
post. During the following years he com- 
manded the Nonsuch, the Hampshire, and 
the St. David in the Mediterranean, under 
Narhrough or Herbert [see NAEDEOtroii, 
Sib JoHJt; Hebbbht, Akthttr, Eari. op 
ToebingtonI, and in 1688 was captain of 
the 50-gun ship Deptford. Though always 
accounted atory, Roolce’s political principles 
did not lead him, at this time, to run counter | 
to the general feeling of the navy, which was 
in favour of the revolution. In May 1689, 
still in the Deptford, he took part in the 
battle of Bantry Bay, and was afterwards 
sent with a small squadron to the relief of 
Londonderry, then besieged by the forces of | 
James U. It appears probable that there 
was some misunderstanamg between Rooke 
and General Eirke as to the division of the 
work, and that Rooke believed his first care j 
was the prevention of any assistance to the | 
besiegers coming from the sea. It is certain 1 
that the squadron lay in Lough Poyle with- 
out attempting to succour the town, and that 
the boom was. at last broken by the Dart- 
mouth [sea Lua.'ce, Sib Jonir] rather with 
Rooke’s permission than by his orders. 

In December he was moved into the Engle, 
and on 6 May 1690 was promoted to be rear- 
admiral of the red, in which capacity, with 
his flag in the Duchess of 00 guns, he took 
part in the battle of Beachy Head. His 
evidence at the subsequent court-martial is 
said to have been very much in Torrington’s 
favour. On 20 Jan, 1691-2 he was promoted 
to he vice-admiral of the blue squadron, and 
in that capacity, with his flag in the Nep- 
tune, was present in the battle of Barfleur 
^ee Rttssule, Edwabb, Eabl op OuroBu]. 
During the greater part of the day the blue 
squadron was helplessly to leeward ; but in 
the afternoon a shift of wind permitted it 
to fetch to windward of the French lino, 
thus placing the enemy between two fires, 
from which a lucky fog permitted them to 
escape for the time. When a part of their 
fieet had taken refuge in the bay of La 
Hogue, Rooke was ordered to take command 
of the boats and bum tbe enemy's ships. 
He accordingly shifted his flag to the 70-gun 
ship Eagle, and, standing close in with a 
squadron of the smaUer ships of the lino, 
sent in the boats and set fire to the French 
ships of war and transports, 23-4 May, 
Never was an operation of war more com- 
plete, and Romie rightly received much 
credit for the way in which it was carried out. 
It is said, on very doubtful evidence, that tbe 
long confemd on him a pension of 1,000/. a 


year (OiiARjiooic, i, 407) ; it is oertam that 
m the following spring, the king, going to 
Portsmouth, dined on board Rooke’s ship 
and knighted liini. 

In May 1693 Rooke was appointed to con- 
voy the outward-hound Mediterranean trade, 
consisting of about four hundred merchant 
ships, English and Dutch. For this service 
he had a force of thirteen ships of from forty 
to sixty guns, six smaller vessels, and eight 
Dutch ships, under Vice-admiral Van der 
Goes. The exceptional value and impor- 
tance of the convoy rendered necessary ex- 
ceptional measures for its defence j and the 
grand fieet, under the command of the joint 
admirals, Dela\all, Killimw, and Shovell, 
sailed with it for its further protection. The 
latter assumed, however, that the French 
fleet must be in Brest ; they did not take 
any measures to ascertain whether it was or 
was not ; and when they had seen the con- 
voy some fifty leagues to the south-west of 
Ushant, they parted company and returned 
to St. Helen’s. Rooke, with the convoy, 
went on, fearing no further danger, for his 
squadron was of overpowering strength 
against any attack from the enemy’s cruisers. 
But on rounding Cape St. Vincent he found 
himself unexpectedly in the presence of the 
whole navy of France, which had lain in 
Lagos Bay, as it -were, in ambuscade. 
Agamst such a force Rooke’s squadron could 
do nothing. Squadron and convoy dispersed 
and fled, but a very large number of tbe 
merchant ships were captured, 17-18 .Tune 
1693, Rooke made his way to Madeira, 
whence he returned to Cork on 3 Aug. Not 
the least curious port of the business is that 
no blame for this loas fell on him, The 
ministry and the joint admirals were shai^ly 
criticised for not having informed themselves 
of the whereabouts of the enemy’s fleet ; but 
everybody seems to have considered that 
Rooke was in no way bound to have look- 
out ships well ahead, which might have 
given timely warning of the danger. 

In April 1694 he was appointed one of the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty and 
admiral of the blue sqiiadron. In September 
1606 he was appointed admiral of the white 
squadron and commander-iu-chief of tho 
fleet sent to the Mediterranean, whence he 
returned in the following April, and, after 
commanding in the Channel for some weeks, 
was summoned to London to attend to his 
duties at the admiralty. In 1697 he again 
commanded the fieet in the Channel, and, 
falling in with a fleet of Swedish merchant- 
men on tho coast of France, sent them all 
in for adjudication. Out of this grew an 
angry controversy, but the ships were all 
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condeinn“''l,bi’ingproTedto be, as Hooke had 
^•ispected, really French, sailing under the 
Sa-edish flag (.Casipbell, iii. SOtl). In June 
1700 Hooke 'was commander-in-chief of a 
powerful fleet, English and Dutch, sent to 
the Sound to support Charles SII of Sweden 
aaoinst the Danes. When joined by the 
Swedss, th“ allied fleet numbered flfty-two 
sail of the line. So formidable an armament 
brought the Danes to terms, and peace be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden was signed on 
18 Aug. 

When war between England and France 
ag.nn broke out in 1703, Hooke, with the 
union flag at the main, was appointed eom- 
mander-in-chief of an e'vpedition against 
Cadi/, the Duke of Ormonde accompanying 
him in command of the troops. The force 
was very large, consisting of thirty English 
and twenty Dutch ships of the line, besides 
many smaller ressels and transports, making 
in all one hundred and sixty sau, with about 
fourteen thousand soldiers. Nothing, how- 
erer. was effected. Hooke and Ormonde 
differed as to the plan of operatioua ; they 
were uncertain whether the Spaniards were 
to he considered as friends to be conciliated 
or enemies to he constrained j and after 
various abortive attempts, Hooke decided to 
return. Fortunately Mr him and Ormonde, 
they received intelligence that a combined 
Frencb-Spanish fleet, with Ihe treasure ships 
from the West Indies, had put into Yigo 
[see H lEDT, See Thomas]. Eesolving to at- 
tack them, they arrived in the river on 
11 Oct. 1703, and found the enemies’ ships 
anchored, broadside on, behind a massive 
boom, the ends of which were protected by 
heavy batteries. On the early morning of 
the i2th Ormonde landed some three thou- 
sand soldiers and took the southern battery. 
The Torbay broke the boom [see HorsosiT, 
Sib Thomas] amid a tremendous fire, and 
the ships, as detailed, following through the 
passage, overwhelmed the enemy. Once 
tbroimh the boom, the ^hting was at an end. 
The ^euch and Spaniards set fire to their 
ships and escaped to the shore ; but many 
were too late, and were blown up -with the 
ships. ‘For some time there was nothing to 
be heard or seen hut cannonading, burning, 
men and guns flying in the air, and alto- 
gether the most lively scene of horror and 
confusion that can he imagined’ (Life of 
Captain Stephen Martin, Navy Hecords Soc. 
p. 68), 'The confla^ation continued through 
the greater part of the night. By the next 
morning all the ships, French and Spanish, 
were destroyed or taken. The government 
treasure had been landed previous to the at- 
tack, The amount remaining was never 


known. About 1,000,0007. fell to the victors, 
but it was long supposed that much more 
was sunk. Of this there was no proof; and 
the numerous attempts that have been made 
to search for and recover it have met with no 
success [see Wroir, Qnem Anne, i. 118sg,) 

Hooke returned to England in November 
1 703, and, upon taking his seat in the House 
of Commons as member for Portsmouth 
(which he had represented since 1608), re- 
ceived the thanks of the house for the suc- 
cess at Vigo, aud was nominated a member 
of the privy council. None the less (ineon- 
toquenee of Ormonde’s angry complaints) a 
committee was appointed to inquiie into the 
failure at Cadiz. Rooke, in his defonce, 
showed that his instructions were contradic- 
tory, directing him to promise peace and 
protection to the Spaniards and at the same 
time authorising him to use hostilities against 
them : and that from fir:.! to last there w,i8 
such a difference of opinion between him, 
the Duke of Ormonde, and the Prince oi 
Hosse-Darmstadt, that the only measure 
they could agree on was to return home. 
On the report of the committee, Hooke’s con- 
duct was approved, and the following year 
he was again appointed oommander-in-ohief 
of the grand fleet, the nailing of which, how- 
ever, was delayed by the non-arrival of the 
Dutch and by the orders of Prince George, 
till the season was so for advanced that no- 
thing could he done. In October 1703 he was 
seat over to Holland with a small squadron 
to embark the Archduke Oharlea, now de- 
clared king of Spain ; hut, being delayed by 
contrary winds, was still on. the coast on 
20 Nov. when the ‘great storm’ shattered, 
stranded, or v recked his ships (Botbe, p. 
100 ; BuEroK, Uist. of Qium Anne, i, 104), 
Hooke himself was at The Hague at the time, 
but, hastening to the scene of the disaster, he 
made every effort to get the ehips ready for 
sea. This, however, took tlu-ee weeks, and 
it was 26 Deo. 1703 before he arrived at 
Spithead, with the Idng of Spain on hoard. 

In February 1704, with only a detachment 
of the fleet — the rest being ordered to follow 
as soon as it could be got ready — he took 
the king to Lisbon, and after cruising for a 
month m hopes of meeting the Spanish fleet 
from the "West Indies, he I'eeeived orders 
from home to go up the Mediterranean and 
relieve Nice or v iHofranca, then threatened 
by the French. On this it 'was suggested by 
the king’s council that on the appearance of 
any force Barcelona was prepared to re- 
cognise Eing Charles, and with this object 
in view the Prince of Hesse-Darmstadt ac- 
companied the fleet, 'which consisted of 
twenty-three ships of the line, besides frigates. 
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and smaller vessels. They arrived off Bar- 
celona on 18 May, but only to find that 
measures had been taken to prevent any 
demonstration in favour of the archduke. 
The marines of the fleet -were landed ; but 
thev did not number more than sixteen hun- 
dred, a force utterly inadequate to effect 
anything against the torm without support 
from the inhabitants. They were therefore 
re-embarked, and Rooke, learning that the 
French fleet Grom Brest bad come into the 
Mediterranean, and being unable to prevent 
it j oining that at Toulon, j udged it expedient 
to return to Lisbon to meet the reinforce- 
ment which he expected. He fell in with 
this, under Sir Clowdisley Shovell, off Cape 
bt. Mary, on 17 June. 

The fleet then consisted of fifty-nine sail 
of the line, English and Butch, and in a 
council of war it was debated whether they 
should attempt Cadiz or Barcelona, or content 
themselves with waiting on the united French 
fleet tmder the command of the Count of 
Toulouse. Orders from home prohibited their 
undertaking anything on the coast without 
the approbation of their majesties of Spain 
and Portugal, and us these had no troops to 
spore for any joint enterprise, it was finally 
resolved to go into the Mediten-aneon, ‘ and 
keep those ut Toulon from going to sea or 
making a^ attempt upon the coast of Italy.* 
On 7-10 July the fleet watered near Malaga, 
and a few days later Rooke had a request 
from the titular king to make an attempt on 
Cadiz. In a council of war held on 17 July 
it was resolved that this was impracticable 
without the co-operation of an army; bat at 
the same time it was suggested that Gibraltar 
might be attacked with a fair prospect of 
success ; and, Rooke approving of it, the de- 
termination was at once come to. 

During the next few days the plan was 
agreed on and arrangements were made. On 
the 21st Rear-admiral George Byng was 
detached with twanty-two ships, but was 
folbwed in a few hours by Rooke with the 
rest of the fleet, which anchored on the 32iid 
in Gibraltar Bay, where Byng was already 
in line before the town. The Prince of Hesse, 
in command of all the marines, English and 
Butch, landed on what is now known as the , 
neutral ground, and early the next morning, ' 
on the governor’s refusing to surrender the I 
town, the attack began. Byng's detachment, 
which Rooke had strengthened with five 
more ships, was ranged from the New to the 
Old Mole, as close in shore as was possible ; 
the Ranelagh, Byng’s flagship, had not more 
than eighteen inches water under her keel. 
The heavy fire from the lower-deck guns 
eileuced the battery on the New Mole, and 


the seamen, landing, succeeded — notwith- 
standing the explosion of a magazine — ^iu 
gaining possession of a redoubt on the south 
of the town, where they hoisted the union 
jack, They thus cut the communication 
hetween the town and Europa Point, where 
— ^in the chapel of Our Ladv of Europa — 
‘ many of the most considerable women of 
I the town’ bad token refuge. The anxiety to 
secure the safety of these weighed heavily 
on the governor, and he surrendered on the 
assurance of honourable terms, the garrison 
marching out the next morning with their 
arms and baggage, and the inhabitants being 
permitted to remain unmolested, on taking 
' an oath of fidelity to Charles III, their legi- 
timate king and master.’ The marines then 
took possession of the tovna, and the same 
evening the seamen re-embarked. 

Some six ships were then sent away to 
Lisbon and England, and Rooke, having 
watered at Ceuta, was intending to remain 
in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar till he 
knew whether Cadiz was yet to be attacked, 
when, on 9 Aug., t he French fleet was sighted 
to the eastward. On the 10th about half 
the marines were brou^t off from Gibraltar, 
and during the 11th Rooke worked to the 
eastward in search of the French, who were 
310 longer in sight. It was supposed that 
they had retired, and Rooke himself would 
seem to have taken this idew, though he 
was fully alive to the danger of their 
slipping past him, and getting Between him 
and Gibraltar. The enemy actually suc- 
ceeded in performing this manoeuvre on the 
night of the 11th, and on the forenoon of 
the 12th were sighted to the westward. 
Rooke at once determined to engage them 
before they could attempt anything against 
the half-armed fortress; and though, in cou- 
eequence of the lightness of the breeze, he 
did not succeed inbringing them to an imme- 
diate action, the two fleets were stUlin sight 
of each other at daybreak on the 13th, the 
English being to windward, with a fresh 
easterly breeze. Thenumberswere practically 
equal ; but the English ships wanted part of 
their marines and were short of ammunition, 
having furnislied a magazine at Gibraltar. 
Rooke repeated the order which had come 
to him, through Russell, from the Duke of 
York [see Enssimi., Edwabd, Ease or Ob- 
roBu] : the fleet, being to windward of the 
enemy, was to range itself in a line parallel 
to tlisire, and engage along the whole length, 
von to van, reeir to rear. On this imsatis- 
factory plan the battle was foughji from half- 
past ten in the forenoon till day closed. On 
both sides the loss of men was very g^eat, 
and several of the ships were disabled ; many 
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of the English, having fired away all their 
antmiinition, quitted the line ; many of the 
French also quitted the line — beaten out of 
it, according to the English version; but no 
adequate result was to be expected from such 
tactics. So far as the fighting was concerned, 
the battle was drau-n ; but Toulouse, recog- 
nising that, in face of a fleet which he could 
not defeat, it was impossible to make any 
attempt on Gibraltar, drew back to Toulon. 
On the 16th the fleets lost sight of each other, 
and on the 19th the English anchored at 
Gibraltar, where thej expended some of their 
remaining ammunition in salvoes and salutes 
in honour of their victory. After refitting 
the disabled ships and providing for the de- 
fence of f4ihraltav, leaving there all the 
marines,to the number of two thousand, with 
guns, stores, and provisions, Rooke, with the 
main body of the fleet [see Le tKE, Sib Johji], 
sailed for England on the 33th, and arrived 
at St. Helen's on 94 Sept. 

Thecountrywasjiist then enthusiastic over 
the news of ISlenheim, for which the whigs 
book special credit to their party. The tories 
put forward Malaga as a victory gained at 
sea, and of as much importance as Blenheim. 
Rooke was exalted as the peer of Marlborough. 
But the friends of Marlborough were in 
power, and considered it within their right 
to shelv e a man whom his partisans presumed 
to compare with the great duke. l\e result 
was that Rooke was superseded from the 
command, aud was not ei^loyed again. He 
died on 24 Jan. 17 08-9. He was three times 
married : first, to a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Howeof ColdBerwick in ■Wiltshire; secondly, 
to Mary, daughter of Colonel Francis LuttreH 
of Bunster Castle, Somerset ; and, thirdly, 
to Catherine, daughter of Sir Thomas Knatch- 
buU of Mersbam Hatch, Kent. By the second 
wife alone he had issue one son, George, to 
whom Queen Anne and Prince George stood 
sponsors ; the son died without issue m 1739. 

There is a monument to Hooke’s memory 
in Canterbury Cathedral; his portrait, by 
Michael Dahl, in the painted haU at Green- 
wich, has been engraved. 

[Campbell’s Lives of the British Admirals, iii. 
3SS ; Charnock’b Biogr. Nav. i. 402 ; List books 
and other documents m thePablicRecord Office ; 
MarsbaU's Genealogist, iv. 197-8 ; Burchett’s 
Transactions at Sea; Lediard's Haval Hist.; 
Booke|s Journal, 1700-2 (Navy Becords Soc.); 
Hemoits relating to the Lora ToiringtonfCamden 
Soc.) ; Farnell's War of the Succession in Spain, 
where Booke’s conduct is severely critioised on 
— ^in some cases— an incorrect statement of the 
facts; Boyer’s Eiat. of Queen Anne; Tronde’s 
Batailles navales de laFrance ; Engl. Hist. Ber. 
Jan. 1892, pp. 111-14.] J. K. L. 


B.OOKE,Sib GILES (1743-1808), judge, 

third son of Giles Rooke, merchant Lon- 
don, a director of the East India Company, 
by Frances, daughter of Leonard Oropp of 
^uthampton, was born on 3 June 1743. 
He was edneoted at Harrow and Oxford, 
where he matriculated from St. John's Col- 
lege on 26 Nov. 1769, gi-aduated B.A. 
in 1763, and proceeded M..A. in 1760, being 
elected in the same year to a fellowship at 
Merton College, which he held until 1786, 
He was olso called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1766, and went the western ciroulbtosueh 
profit that in 1781 he was called to the de- 
gree of sejjeaut-at-law, and in April 1703 
was made king’s seijeant. At the ensuing 
Exeter assizes he prosecuted to conviction 
one William Winterbotham, a dissenting 
minister at Plymouth, for preaching sermons 
of a revolutionary tendency ; and on 13 Nov. 
of the same year was appointed to the pnisne 
judgeship of the common pleas vacant by 
the death of John Wilson [q. vj At the 
same time he was knighted. He presided 
at the trial at the York Lent assizes in 
1793 of Henry Redhead Yorke [q. v.]for 
conspiracy against the government. He 
died on 7 March 1808. By his wife Harriet 
8ophia((f.l889),daughter of Colonel WiUiem 
Buri'ardofWnlhampton, Hompshire, he left 
a large family. Rooke was not a groat j udge, 
hut he appears to have been a pious and an 
amiable man, with a taste for theology and 
polite literature. He was author of ‘Thoughts 
on the Propriety of fixing Easter Term,’ 
1792 (anon.) 

[Poster's Alumni Oxon. ; Howril’s SUte 
Trials, xxii. 826, xzv. 1049 ; Gent. Mag. 1794 
i. 471, 1808 i. 277 ; Fobs’s Lives of the Judges.] 

J.M.R. 

ROOKE, JOHN (1780-1856), writer on 
political economy and geology, eldest son of 
John Rooke, yeoman and surveyor, of Aik- 
ton-head, Cumberland, by his wife Peggy, 
was born there on 29 Aug. 1780. A farmer 
until he was thirty years of age, he was 
entirely self-taught, except for the know- 
ledge he acquired as a hoy at the vilh^e 
school and Aikton school. He devoted 
himself to the study of political economy, 
and became a zealous advocate of free trade. 
The project of a railway across Morecombe 
Bay oxoused his interest in geological study 
and in the practical applications of greology. 
In an unpublished correspondence with ms 
friend Andrew Crosse j[q. v.] ha sought to 
explain ‘the geognostic operations of the 
universe by the opposite physical and electri- 
cal qualities of matter ' — a theory which ho 
entitled ‘ the theory of explosive forces.’ Li 
1844 he read a paper before the British 
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AsBociation on ‘ The relative Age and true 
Position of the Itlillstone Grit and Shale’ 
(lUporta, 18J4, p. 61). He was also instru- 
mental in promoting the Wigton agrieultm-al 
show. lie died on 26 April 1860, and was 
bulled in Wigton cemetery. His portrait was 
painted both by Ilaydon and Cocken. A 
photogroph from the letter’s painting ia in 
Lonsdale's ' Worthies of Cumberland? 

Hooke published: 1, 'Eemarks on the 
Xature and Operation of Money. By Cum- 
briensis,’Lon(h)n, 1819, 8vo. 2. 'An Essay 
on the National Debt, showing the Use 
and Abuse of the Funding System,’ 1822. 
3. ‘ An Enquiry into the I’rineiples of Na- 
tional Wealth, illustrated by the Political 
Economy of the British Empire,’ Edinburgh, 
1824, 8vo; this work was based upon 
articles contributed to tbe ‘Farmer’s Journal’ 
in 1814 and subsequent years. 4. 'Free 
Trade in Com the real Interest of the 
Landlord and the True Policy of the State,’ 
1828. 6. ‘ Free and Safe Government traced 
from the Oria in and Principles of the British 
•Constitution,’ London, 1836, 8vo. 6. ‘ Geo- 
logy as a Science applied to the Heclamation 
of Land from the Sea,’ London, 1638, 12mo; 
2nd edit., 1840, with an additional chapter 
entitled ‘ A Dissertation on Geology.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 18S6, i. 639-40 ; Annual Begi- 
eter, 18S6, p. 2S2 ; LonsiLile's Worthies of Cum- 
berland, pp. 201-92.'| W. A. 8. H. 

EOOKE, LAWEENOE (1622-1002), 
astronomer, bom at Deptford on 13 March 
1621-2, was eldest son of George Hooke of 
lk[onkshorton,Kent, byhiswife Mary, daugh- 
ter of William Burrell of Poplar, lkUddlese.r, 
and niece ofLnncelot Andrewes [q.T.], hishop 
of Winchester. Sir William l^oke (1624^ 
1691), father of Sir George Hooke [q. T.] the 
admiral, was Lnwronca’s younger hrother. 
He was educated at Eton, and admitted 
scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, on 
19 June 1640, and fellow 19 June 1643. He 
must be distinguished from the Laurence 
Hooke who was admitted scholar of Gonyille 
and Caius Colley on 11 Feh. 1686-6 (Venn', 
A.dmisston*, pp. 192, 216). After graduating 
M.A. in 1647, he retired to his estate in 
Kent. A student of experimental philosophy, 
he repaired in 1G60, as a fellow-commoner, 
to Wadham College, Oxford, with two pupils, 
in order to benefit by intercourse with Dr. 
Wilkins, warden, and Dr. Seth Word [q. v.], 
professor of astronomy (Gabbine'r, Meg, w 
Wadham, p. 191). He remained in Oxford 
leeveral years, assisting Hobert Boyle in his 
‘‘chymical oj^rations, and attended those 
meetin^of Ueamed and curious gentlemen ’ 
in Dr. ^Wilkins’s rooms 'which preyed tbe 
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beginnings of the Eoyal Society. In 1652 
Hooke was apminted professor of astronomy 
at Gresham College, Loudon ; he exchanged 
the chair in 1667 lorthatof geometry, winch 
he held till his death. He lectured on Ongh- 
tred’s ‘ Clavis ’ (eh. vi.), ‘ which enables us to 
form an idea ot the extent of mathematics 
then usually known’ (Bale, History of Ma- 
thematics at Cambridge, p. 39). Mau^ of his 
Oxford associates came to Loudon in 1658 
and attended bis lectures, afterwards hold- 
ing discussions in his apartment. Their 
meetings were interrupted by the quartering 
of soldiers on the college ; but after the He- 
storation Hooke and his friends inaugurated 
the Hoyal Society, to the advancement of 
which Hooke devoted much zeal and energy 
as well ns more material assistance (Biuch, 
Hist, of Moyal Soo, vol. i. passim). 

Hooke, who was through life a yaletudi- 
naiian, died at Gresham College, from n. 
malignant internal fever, on the veiy night 
(26-7 Juno 1662) he had expected to make 
the last of a series of observations on Jupi- 
ter’s satellites. He had caught cold by over- 
heating himself while walking home from 
the seat of his learned patron, the Marquis 
of Dorchester, at Ilighgate. He made a 
nuncupatory will, leaviim his possessions and 
manuscripts to Dr. Ward(latmy made bishop 
of Exete^. lie was buried at St. Martin s 
Outwich, near Gresham College, his funeral 
being attended by most of tbe fellows of the 
Eoyal Society. Bishop AVard presented to 
the Eoyal Society a curious pendulum clock, 
with an inscription in which Eooke is said 
to have been ‘vir omni literarum genere 
instructissimus’ (of. Pope, Ward, pp. 126, 
127). Hooka married Barbara, dan^ter of 
Sir Peter Heyman of Somerfield, Kent. By 
her he had four daughters and five sons, of 
whom Heyman Eooke, born in Febrnary 
1863, became a major-general, and died on 
9 Jan, 1724-6. His sou James married Lady 
Mary Tudor. 

According to AValter Pope, Eooke was ‘the 
greatest man in England for solid learning,’ 
and was ' profoundly skilled in all sorts of 
learning, not excepting botanies and music, 
and tbe abstrusest points of divinity,’ though 
astronomy was his favourite study, Barrow, 
in a Latin oration delivered on his suc- 
ceeding Eooke as Gresham professor of geo- 
metry, eulogised bis industry and judgment 
{Collected Works, 1683-7, iv. 98). 

His ]^ubli8bed 'writings are: 1. 'Observo- 
tiones In Cometam qui mense Decembri 
anno 1662 apparuit,’ published in Dr. Seth 
Ward’s ‘Prtelcctio de Cometis,’ Oxf, 1668. 
2. ‘ On the Effect of Eadiant Heat on the 
Height of Oil in a Long Tube ’ ('Eegisters 
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of Eoj-al Soo.’ i. 167^ 8. ‘ Directions for 
Sailors going to tlie East or West Indies 
to keep a Journal’ (‘Phil. Trans.| .Tanu- 
ary 1600); drawn up on the appointment 
of the Boy al Society. 4. ‘A Method for 
obserring the Eclipses of the Moon ’ PhU. 
Trans.’ February 1667). 5. ‘ On the Obser- 
r ations of the Eclipses of Jupiter's Satellites ’ 
(4 and 6 are in Thomas Sprat’s ‘History 
of the Eoyal Society,’ pp. 160, 183, with a 
short notice of the author). 6. A transla- 
tion of Archimedes’ ‘On Floating Bodies* 
( I{i& \tro, Corre^jtondmce of Seicntifia Men, 
i. 120). 

[trenealogist, iv. 105-208; Hasted's Kent, 
iii. 817 ; Wood’s Athens Oxon. iii. 687 ; Ward's 
Oresham Professors; Walter Pope’s Life of 
.S'th Ward, pp. 110-28; Sherbnrnan Sphere of 
Manilius ] W. F. S. 

BOOKE, WILLIAM MICHAEL (1794- 
1347), musical composer, the son of .lolm 
Bourlce, a tradesman, was born in Dublin 
on 29 Sept. 1794. In youth he joined an 
orchestral society, practised the violin, and 
mastered a number of wind and stringed 
instruments: proficiency on the pianoforte 
he gained with greater difficulty. He also 
studied harmony. His first composition was 
a sona, ‘Fair one, taka this Bose.’ In ISIS 
Eourke, being freed by the death of his 
father from an uncongenial trade, adopted 
music as a profession, and modified his sur- 
name to Books. He earnestly applied him- 
self to the violin, and studied counterpoint 
under Br. Cogan. In 1817 he was ap;^inted 
chorus-master and deputy leader at tbeDublin 
Theatre Eoyal, Crow Street. A polacca of 
his composition, ‘ 0 Glory, in thy brightest 
hours,’ sung by Braliam, was one of his 
earliest successes. Eooke’s pupil, Balfe, on 
his first appearance in May 1816 as a child- 
violinist, won a triumph for his preceptor as 
well as iar himself. 

Eooke found it difficult to earn a livelihood 
in Ireland, and sought his fortune in London. 
Li orderto fit himself for the struggle, heread 
much English literature, and studied lan- 
guages, In 1821 he is said to have obtained 
emmoyment as director at the English opera, 
and later at Dmry Lane. For many years 
he was one of the principal second violins at 
the PhUharmonic and other concerts. He 
also took p^ils for singing, among whom 
ware Miss Forde and William Harrison. 
Meanwhile he devoted his leisure to the com- 
position of an opera, ‘ Amilie,’ which was 
produced at Covent Garden on 2 Dec. 1837. 
This work gave evidence of powerful and 
origiual musical genius. Seldom before had 
an English composer so conspicuously satis- 
fied at once both scientific and popular de- 


mands. Yet Eooke failed to rise above the 
restrictions of the operatic system in vogue. 
The libretti were unworthy of musical set- 
ting, and scenes of dramatic action, in which 
foreig^ners would employ recitative, were left 
by English composers withoutmusical accom- 
paniment. ‘ Amilie ’ had a long run, but ap- 
parently brought small profit to the manager. 
Kooke’s second venture, ‘ Henrique,’ played 
at Covent Garden on 2 _May 1889 and re- 
ceived with favour, was withdrawn after five 
nights’ performance. Some complaint was 
made of the ill-treatment which all parties 
received from the management. The opera 
was not repeated, and other operas by Hooke, 

‘ Cagliostro ’ and ‘ The Valkyrie,’ were never 
perrormed. 

Eooke died, aged 63, after a long illness, 
at Claremont Cottage, St. John’s, Fulham, 
on 14 Oct. ] 847, and was buried at Brompton. 
Ila was survived by a wife and a large 
family. 

[Memoir printed for private circnlation ; 
Grove’s Diet. iii. 167 ; Musical World, 1837 iv. 
203, 1839 ii. 19, 44, 1847 p. 872 ; FitzbaU’s 
Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author’s Life, 
ii. 127 ; Bunn's The Stage, iii. 199.] 

X. M. M. 

BOOBLEB, EDWAED (1712 P-1774), 
engraver and draughtsman^orn in London 
about 1712, was a pupil of Henry Hoberts, a 
landscape engraver. He became celebrated 
for his architectural plates, which he exe- 
cuted in an extremely rich and artistic style. 
Walpole termed Mm the Marc Antonio of 
architecture. Among Booker’s earty works 
are a view on the Thames from ^merest 
House (1760), and a view of Vauxhall Gar- 
dens (1761), both after Caualetli; a view of 
the Parthenon for Dalton’s ‘ Views of Sicily 
and Greece ’ (1761), and a section of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, decorated according to the 
original intention of Sir Christopher Wren, 
from a drawing by J. Gwyn and 8. Wale 
(1756). He also contributed plates to Sir 
W. Chambers’s ‘Civil Areliitecture’ (1769) 
and ‘Kow Gardens ’ (1763), Stuart’s ‘Athens ’ 
(1762), and Bober t Adam’s ‘Buina of the 
Palace of Diocletian at Spalatro’ (1764). 
Booker’s finest work is a set of six views of 
London, engraved in the manner of Piranesi 
from drawings by P. and T, Sandby, which 
he published himself in 1766. In that year 
he also drew and engraved a large view of 
Elackfriars Bridge, Oien in course of con- 
struction. He engraved many landscapes 
after W. Pars, P. Sandby, E. W’ilaon, and 
others; and, in conjiinotion with Sandby, 
etched three of the set of six large plates of 
subjects from Tasso, designed by J ohii Collins. 
The headings of the ‘Oxford Almnnimlfa 
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from 1769 to 1776 -were all tha joint work 
of Rooker and his son Michael [q. v.] Rooker 
was on original member of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, and exhibited with them 
from 1760 to 1768. His latest work was dons 
for the ‘ Copper Plate Magazine,’ forming a 
series of landscapes and portraits, which 
began to appear a few months before his 
death. He died on 32 Not. 1774. Strutt 
{Diet, of Engravers) states that Hooker was 
a clever harlequin, and performed at Drury 
Lane Theatre, but his name does not occur 
in theatrical records. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Qrayes's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-93i Arnold's Library of the Pina 
Arts, iii. 379; Dodd’s Memoirs of Pngravers, 
Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 33404 ; information from 
Joseph Knight, esq., P.S.A.] P. M. O’D. 

ROOKHR, MICHAEL, commonly called 
Miohajil Akoelo Hooxmt (1743-1801), en- 
graver and painter in watercolours^ son of 
Edward Rooker [q. v.], was bom in 1743. 
He was taught engraving by his father and 
drawing by Paul Sandby [q. v.] at the St. 
Martin's Lane school and at the Royal 
Aendemj'. It was Sandby who called liim 
Michael Angelo Rooker in jest, but the 
name stuck to him. In 170o he exhibited 
some ‘ stained ’ drawings at the exhibition in 
Spring Gardens, and in 1768 a print by him 
of the ‘ Villa Adriana,’ after Wilson, was 
published. In 1770 he was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy. In 1772 he 
exhibited a painting of Temple Bar, and he 
contributed some illustrations to an edition 
of Sterne, published that year, Most of the 
landscapes in Keorsley’s ‘ Copperplate Maga- 
zine ’ (1776-1777) were engraved by him, as 
well as a few plates in its successor, ‘ The 
Virtuosi’s Museum,’ and be both drew and 
engraved the headings of the ‘Oxford Al- 
manack ’ for several years, for each of which 
he received 601. For a long time he was 
chief scene-painter at the Haymarket Theatre, 
and appeared in the playbills as Signor 
Rookerini ; but a few years before his death 
he was discharged, in consequence, it is said, 
of his refusal to aid in paying the debts of 
Colman, the manager. In 1788 he began to 
make autumnal tours in the country, to which 
we owe most of those drawings which entitle 
him to an honourable place among tha 
founders of the watercolour school. They 
are chiefly of architectural rornams (iu Nor- 
folk, Su^olk, Somerset, Warwickshire, and 
other counties), which he drew weU, and 
treated with taste and refnemeut. Ills 
figures and animals were artistically intro- 
duced. He became depressed after his dis- 
charge from the theatre, and died suddenly 
in hu chair iu Dean Street, Soho, on 3 March 
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1801. His drawings were sold at Squib’s is 
Savile Row in the foUowing May, and 
realised 1,3401. He exhibited one drawing 
at the Society of Artists, and ninety-eight 
at the Royal Academy. 

[Roget’s ‘ Old’ Watereolour Society; Edwards’s 
Anecdotes; Somerset House Oazette; Klhing- 
ton's Diet,; Redgrave’s Biot.; G-raves’s Diet 
Gent. Mag. 1801, i. 480.] C. M. 

EOOKWOOD or ROKEWODE, AM- 
BROSE (1378i'-1600), conspirator, horn 
about 1678, was the eldest son of Robert 
Rookwood {d. IGOO), of Stanningiicld, Suf- 
folk, by his second wife, Dorothea, daughter 
of Sir William Drury of Hawsted in tht- 
sanie county. Robert had by his first wife, 
Bridget Kemp, four sons, tlie eldest of whom 
died in 1680 of a wound received at the- 
storm of ‘ Moncron ’ in the Netherlands, and 
was buried at Graveliiies, while the other 
three predeceased their father without issue. 
The family had been possessed of the manor 
of Staiiningfield since the time of Edward 1, 
and its members had frequently represented 
SufiuUt in parliament ; it remained staunclily 
Roman catholic, and many of its member;, 
including Ambrose’s parents, suffered fines 
and imprisonment for their faith. Several 
become priests and nuns (of. Fornax, iii. 788, 
&c.) Ambrose’s cousin Edwara, who 
possessed Euston Hall, Norfolk, is quoted 
as a typical victim of the persecution of the 
Roman catholics under Elizabeth (Lodge, 
Illustrations, ii. 188 j llAiLot, Oonif. JTiit. 
i. 1 12). He entertained Ehzabetb atEiiston 
in 1578, hut was imprisoned at Ely from 
1688 to his death in 1696, being buried at 
Bury St. Edmunds ‘ from the jail.’ 

Ambrose was educated in Flanders, whither 
several members of the family had fled to 
escape persecution, but he can scarcely be 
the Ambrose Rookwood who appears in a 
list of papists abroad in 1688 {Cal, State 
Papers, Dom.) In 1600 he succeeded to 
liis father’s considerable estates. He wa^ 
indicted for reousanoy before the Middlesex 
county sessions in February 1001-6, and 
about Michaelmas following Robert Oateshy 
^q. V.], with whom Rookwood had long been 
intimate, loving him ' as his own soul,’ re- 
vealed to him the ‘ gunpowder plot.’ Rook- 
wood’s accession was sought by the con- 
spirators chiefly on account of his magnifi- 
cent stud of horses. His scruples having 
been removed, Rookwood took up his resi- 
dence at Olopton, near Btratford-on-Avon, 
to be near tha general rendezvous, On 
81 Oct. or 1 Nov. he removed to London, 
residing with Robert Keyes, a kinsman of 
his wife, and other conspirators at the house 
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of one Elizabeth More. Catesby informed 
him of Fawkes's arrest soon after midnight 
on 4^6 No 7 ., hut Eookwood, being little 
known in London, remained to gather more 
certain news, and did not flee from the 
capital till eleven o’clock in the morning. 
He overtook Catesby at Brickhill in Buck- 
inghamshire, and together they reached Hol- 
beMh. On the 7th a proclamation for his 
arrest was issued at ILondon i on the following 
morning he wasinjured byan explosion of the 
gunpowder the conspirators had collected 
for defence. In the subsequent struggle 
he was twice wounded, but was token wve 
and imprisoned in the Tower. He was ex- 
amined on 2 and 10 Dec. ; hia trial began on 
27 Jan. 1605-6 ; he pleaded not guilty, was 
condemned, and executed in the Old Palace 
Yard, "Westminster, withWinter, Keyes, and 
Fawkes, on 31 Jan. On his way from the 
Tower he managed to say farewell to hia 
wife, who was lodging in the Strand ; he 
expressed regret for his offence, and prayed 
that the ki^ might live long and become a 
catholic. Father Greenway says he was 
beloved by all who knew him. 

Rookwood married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Tyrwbitt of Kettleby, Lincolnshire, 
by whom he had two sons, Robei't and 
Heniy. Robert, the elder, was knighted by 
James I in 1624, and buried in Stanningfield 
church on 10 June 1679. His son Ambrose 
(1632-1693) married Elizabeth Caldwell of 
Bunton, Essex, and was father of Thomas 
(1668-172^, the last male Rookwood, whose 
wughter Elizabeth (1683-1769) married 
John Gage, ancestor of John Gage Roke- 
wode [q. v.j Thomas’s brother, 

Ambkosh Rookwood (1664-1696), bom on 
20 Sept. 1664, entered the army, in which 
he rose to be brigadier under James II, and 
acquired a high reputation fox courage and 
honour. He remained an adherent of the 
Jacobite cause, and early in 1696 Sir George 
Barclay [q. v.] enlisted his services in the 

f lot to kiwap or assassinate "William III. 
n FeWary Sir Thomas Frendergast fq. v.^, 
one of the conspirators, turned king^a evi- 
dence. On 37 March Rookwood was found 
in bed in a Jacobite alehouse, and committed 
toH"ewgate(LtiT^LL, Iv. 35; Maokulkt, ii. 
664), On 7 April a true hill of high treason 
was found against him at the Middleeex 
county sessions. He was brought before the 
king's bench on 21 April, being the first 
Englishman who was tried under the new 
system of procedure. He pleaded not gnilt^Ji 
and was defended by Sir Bartholomew 
Shower [q. v.] and Constantine Phipps [q. v.], 
afterwoids lord chancellor of Ireland, George 
Porter (Jl, 1696) [q. v.], one of the principal 


conspirators, gave evidence against him. Ha 
was convicted, and was executed at Tyburn 
on 29 April. lu a paper which he delivered 
to the sheriff at the place of execution 
(printed in Froe. Suffolk Archaol. Institute, 
iu. 306), Rookwood excused himself on the 
ground that he was only obeying the orders 
of a superior officer. Some ' OWrvations’ 
on this paper were published in 1696 (4to). 

[Collectanea Topogiaphica et Genealogica, ii, 
120-47 , Proc. Bury and "West Suffolk Arcliseol. 
Institute, iii. 303-10 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom, 
assim ; Morris’s Condition of Catholics under 
amos I; Morris’s Troubles of our Catbohe 
Forefatbers; Pollen’s Father Henry Garnet, 
16; Jardine’s Narrative of the Gunpowder 
ot; "Win wood’s Memorials, Gardiner's History 
of England ; Nichols’s Frogiess of Queen Eliza- 
beth and of James I; Notes and Queries, 6t1i 
ser. xii 363-4, 7th ser, viii. 442, ix. fil. "VVhat 
was the Gunpowder Plot? (1806) by Father 
John Gerard, S. J., who throws doubt on the 
traditional story. For the younger Ambrose see 
Coll. Top. et Gen. ii. 143 ; An Account of the 
Execution of Brigadier Rookvood (1606), The 
Arraignment, Tr}al,&c. of A. Rookwood (1606). 

A. F. P. 

BOOM, HENRY (1802-1860), portrait- 
painter, Lorn in 1802, was conneclea with a 
leading family of the evangelical following, 
He_ obtained some note as a painter of po> 
traits, and received sever.i'T commissions, 
some of his portraits being engraved. He 
first e.xhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1836. He mactised for some time at Bir- 
mingham, He painted a portrait of Thomas 
Clamson [q v.] for the central negro eman- 
cipation committee, and also two groups of 
the ‘ Interview of Queen Adelaide with the 
Madagascar Princes at "Wmdsor,’ and ' The 
Gafire Chiefs’ Examination before the House 
of Commons Committee.' Many of his por- 
traits were executed for the ‘Evangelical 
Magazine.’ Room died in London on 
27 Aug. 1860, aged 48. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Gent, Mag. 1 860, 
it 449; Graves's Biot, of Artists, 1760-1693; 
Cat. of the Royal Academy, &c.] L. C. 

ROOME, EDWARD (d. 1729). song- 
writer, the son of an undertaker for iimorals 
m Fleet Street, was brought up to the law. 
He wrote ‘ some of the papers called Pas- 
quin, where by malicious inuuendos he 
endeavoured to represent ’ Alexander Pope 
‘ guilty of malevolent practices with a great 
man [Atterbuw], than under prosecution of 
parliament,’ Pope retaliated by associating 
' Rome’s funereu frown’ in the ‘ Bunded" 
with the ‘tremendous brow’ of William 
Popple (17pi-1764) [q.v.] and the ‘fierce 
eye ’’ of PhUip Horneck (jDmeiad, iii, 162). 
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On 18 Oct. 1728 Boome succeeded las friend 
Horneck a« solicitor to the treasury, and he 
died on 10 Dec. 1720. Fourteen months after 
his death was produced at Drury Lane (8 Feb. 
1731) ‘The Jovial Crew,’ a comic opera, 
adapted from Broome’s play of that name; 
the dialogue was curtailed, some parts 
omitted, and some excellent son^s added 
(fifty-three in all), the -work conjointly of 
Boome, Conoanen, and Sir William Fonge. 
The opera, thus enlivened, had much success, 
and was frequently revived. Pope states that 
the following epigram was made upon Rooms : 
You ask why Boome diverts yon with his jokes, 
Yet, if ha writes, is dull as other folks? 

You wonder at it. This, Sir, is the case : 

The jest is lost unless he prints his facet 

[Baker’s Eiogr. Dram. 1812, i. 606 ; Gencst’s 
Eibt. of the Stage, iii. 287-8 ; Blwin'e Pope, hi. 
100, iv. 34, 172, 344; Tlio Jovial Crew, 1731, 
4 to (Brit. Mus. copy, with manuscript noto by 
Isaac Becd); Hist. Beg. 1729, Ohron. Diary, 
p. 68.] T. S. 

BOOS. [See Bos.] 

BOOTH, DAVID (1578-1050), bishop of 
Ossory. [See Eotk.] 

BOPEB, ABEL (1066-1726), tory jour- 
nahet, younger son of Isaac lloper, was norn 
at Atherstone in Warwickshire in 1666. He 
was adopted in 1677 by his uncle, Abel 
^oper, who published hooks from 1638 at 
the Spread Eagle, oppoeite St. Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street ; he was master of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1677, and gave the 
company a large silver flagon (Abbeb, Tmt- 
eaript of Stationer^ JSeffisters, iv. 429 ; Afr. 
Waller’s i^eeoh in Tarliamenf, 6 Ju^ 1641 ; 
JSisf. MSS. Cmiim, 9th ICep. ii. 76 ; Iuohols, 
Xit. Anecd. iii. 679). When he was four- 
teen, young Boper was apprenticed to his 
uncle, but on the latter's death, in 1080, he 
■was turned over to the printer Christopher 
Wilkinson. He showed a talent for learning, 
nnd is said to have spoken Greek by lote be- 
foi-e be understood Latin. Tinder his uncle’s 
will (P.O.C. 40 Bath) he received 1007. on the 
completion of his apprenticeship, with all the 
elder Hoper’s copyrights ; and having married, 
when he was thirty, the widow or his last 
master, he set up business in one side of a 
saddler’s shop near Bell Yard, opposite Middle 
Temple Gate, hut afterwards he moved next 
door to the Devil tavern, at the sign of the 
Black Dojg. 

Boper is said to have worked for the revo- 
lution, and to have boon the first printer of 
* lillibutloro.' The preface to ‘The Life 
of William Fuller, the pretended evidence,’ 
1092, is signed by Boper. A -warrant was 
issued for his arrest m May 1606, on an in- 


Roper 

formation that, under the name of John 
CbapUn, he had pnnted a paper on the 
assassination plot called ‘ An Account of a 
most horrid Con^iracy against the Life of 
his most sacred Majesfy,’ with intent to give 
notice to the ^o^e mentioned in it to fly 
from justice. He bad been committed to 
prison on 18 April, but must have been re- 
leased soon afterwards (Add. MS. 28941, f. 
92; JjvrrsErL, Brief Jielatio7i,iY, 47). Boper 
aided -with Tom Brown, the comic writer 
(1663-1704), in his quarrel with Bichard 
Aingston [q. v.], and after 1700 he undertook 
the publication of Brown’s works. Brown 
subsequently assisted lloper in ‘The Auction 
of Ladies,’ a series of lompoona which ran. 
to eight or nine numbers. Roper got into 
trouble with the Earl of Hottingbom for Ms 
‘ Newsletters into the Country, ”witb Secre- 
tary Boyle, and with Secretaiy Trumbull for 
printing a play without license, and he was 
summoned before the lord mayor and court 
of aldermen for reflecting upon the Society 
for the Reformation of Manners. A French- 
man named Fontive, who ■wrote the * Post- 
man,’ was Boper’s assistant, and afterwards 
his partner. 

In May 1696Roper had started anewspaper 
called the ‘ Post Boy,’ which appeared three 
times a week, and wne the rival of the whig 
‘Flying Post,’ begun by George Bidmth (a. 
1726) [q.v.] in the same month, ^per's 
enemies said he wrote for either party, accord- 
ing as he was paid. John Dunton, who corn- 
mend’s Boper’s honesty, says that the ‘ Post 
Boy’ was ■written by a man named Thomas, 
and on his death by Abel Boyer [q- v.], com- 
piler of tbe ‘ Annals of Queen Anne,’ which 
Boper published (of. Zife and Errors, 1818, 
pp. 210, 481-3). After editing the ‘ Post 
Boy’ for Boper for four years, Boyer grew 
dissatisfied and started a ‘True Post Boy ’ of 
his own, which, be complained, lloper tried 
to burke (cf. Mr. Boyeifs Case, August 1709 ; 
Nioholb, Lit. Anecd. iv. 83). 

When Steele lost the post of gazetteer in 
October 1710, Roper, on whose behalf Lord 
Denbigh bad written to Lord Dartmouth os 
early as June, was an unsuccessful candidate 
for the vacant post ^ee King, William, 
1G6S-1712; Sist. M^. Comm. 11th Bep. 
v. 200, 298]. Next year (November 1711) 
Boper gave great offence by papers printed 
in tbe ‘Post Boy’ on behalf of the pro- 
posed peace, and, ujion complaint of tbe 
envoys extraordinary from the king of Portu- 
gal and the Duke oi^ Say(^,be was arrested 
on a warraut from Lord Dartmouth, and 
hound oyer to appear at the court of queen’s 
bench. He escaped further punishment by 
begging pardon and publishing a recantation. 
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It -was g\ispeeted that men of greater impor- 
tance n-ere hehinii the scenes and naade use 
of lioper's paper for party purposes ^oteb, 
Pulittcal State of Great Prifain, 1/11, pp . 
670-8: Tf^mticortA Papers, -pp. 215,210). We 
know that S’wift sometimes sent paragraphs 
to the ‘ Post Boy,’ ‘ as malicious as possible, 
and Tery proper for Abel Roper, the printer 
of it ’ (Joamal to Stella, 17 Nov. and 12 Deo. 
1712, 26 Jan. 1713). The pamphlet ‘ Cursory 
but Curious Observations of ifr. AbelR — er, 
upon a late famous Pamphlet entitled “Re- 
marks on the Preliminary Articles offered by 
the F. K. in hopes to procure a general 
Peace,” ’ 1711, appears to be mainly a, satire 
upon Roper, who is made to say, ‘ I am oalled 
.4.bel, n itbout the least respect to the stationi 
bear in the present ministry.’ Another piece, 
‘Tory Annals, faithfully extracted out of 
Abel Ropers famous wri.tmgs, vulgarly wiled 
"Post Boy and Supplement,'” 1712, is in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh (cf. Ashton, 
Queen Anne, ii. 67-74). 

‘ The Character of Richard St[ea]le, Esij., 
with some remarks by Toby, Abel's kinsman,’ 
appeared on 12 Nov. 1713, and was often 
mentioned in the ‘Post Boy.’ This libel 
was either by Dr. IVilliam Wagstaffe, in 
whose ‘Miscenaneous Works' it appeared in 
1726, or by Swift ; it was certoMy not by 
Roper (Aiiken, Lfe of Steele, i. 410-15, ii. 
.S02 ; Dir.KC. Papers o/ a Critic, i. 306-82 ; 
Kotes and Queries, Srdand 6th set; Cat. Prints 
in Brit. Hus. U. 293, 386-7). The writer of 
a well-informed bnt hostile pamphlet called 
‘ Borne klemoirs of the Life of Abel, Toby's 
Uncle, by Dr, Andrew Tripe,’ which appeared 
on 11 Deo. 1725, si^sthat ‘Toby’ was KOTer’e 
nephew, Edward Ring, son of Thomas King, 
a farrier of Coventry, and Ruth Roper, Abel's 
sister ; Ring helped in his uncle's business. 

Soon after Queen Anne's death the ‘ Post 
Bov ’ gave offence to the whig government, 
and Roper was examined on 27 Ang. 1714. 
lie said be had for some time not been con- 
cerned in the paper ; and John Morphew, the 
publisher of it, said he did not Imow the 
author of the offending articles, but that it 
was long since he had accounted to Roper 
for the profits (State Papers, Dom. George I, 
bdle. i. Nos. S3, 36). Subsequently Roper 
Buih into obsemity, and he died on 5 Feb. 
1726, the same day os his old opponent Rid- 
path, leayingbehind in the 'Post Boy ’ ' abun- 
dant testimonials of his zeal for indefeasible 
hereditary light, for monarchy, passive obe- 
dience, the ohunm, the queen, and the doctor ’ 
(Beadls WetddyJawmal, 12 Feh. : Daily Post, 
7 Feb. 1726). By his will, dated 19 Aug. 
1725 (P. 0. G. 67 Plymouth), his property 
was to be divided into three equal parts, 


according to the custom of the city of Loudon, 
one part going to his wife, Mary Roper, and 
the second to his son Francis. Out of the 
third portion of his property he loft to his 
son his right and title to_ the copy of cer- 
tain books, and small legacies to his brother, 
John Roper of Atheratone, and others. There 
is an engraving of Roper, with his nephew 
Toby, by Vandergnoht (published in March 
171m, and n mezzotint by G. "White, after 
H". Hysing. 

[Soma Memoirs of the life of Abel, Tobys 
Uncle, by Dr. Audiew Tripe, 1726 ; Noble’s Con- 
tinuation of Granger, 1806, ii. 308-11; Oanl- 
ficld's Portraits of EemaikablePersons (Revolu- 
tion to George U), i. 142-6; Bromley’s Portraits, 
p. 241 ; Nichols's lit. Anecd,] G. A. A. 

ROPER, MARGARET (1605-1644), 
daughter of Sir Thomas More. [See under 
Mosn, Snt Thohas, and Ropbb, Williaii,] 

ROPER, ROPER STOTE DONNISON 
(1771-1823?), legal writer, born on 9 March 
1771, was only son of the Rev. Watson 
Stote Donnison of Trimdon, Durham, 
Through his mother, Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Jonathan Sparke, esq., of Hutton- 
Heniy (by Elizabeth daughter of William 
Roper, esq., of Olayport), he became heir to 
the Trimdon estates, the property of the 
Roper family, ond at the age of about twenty- 
five assumed tho surname of Roper. On 
29 March 1793 he was admitted at Gray's 
Inn, and on 6 Feb. 1709 was called to tbe 
bar. In 1806 he appeared in the ‘ Low' List’ 
a5of2Lmcoln'8 Inn Square, equity draughts- 
man. His name figured there W the last 
time in 1823. Roper Stote Donnison Rowe 
Roper of Trimdon, probably a son, married, 
26 Oct. 1838, Jemima Margaret, daughter of 
the Rev, John Gilpin of Sedbury Park, York- 
shire (Bubec, landed Gentry). 

Roper was the author oi several legal 
works. The first, a ‘Treatise upon the Law 
of Legacies,’ appeared in 1799, and w’BS re- 
issued in 1805, It was commended by Lord 
Eldon, Story, and Kent, The author at his 
death left a portion of it thoroughly revised. 
The work wos completed by Henry Hopley 
White, and issued in two volumes, 1828, as 
a third edition. A fourth edition appeared 
in 1847, and a second American edition in 
1848. i^per also published ‘ Treat ise on the 
Revocation and Republication of Wills and 
Testaments, together with tracts upon the 
law concerning Boron andFerme,’ 1800, 8vo 
(American edition, 1803), and ‘ Treatise on 
the Law of Property arisiiig from the Rela- 
tion betweenHusband and Wife,’ 1820, 2 vols. 
8vo. A second edition of the latter, with 
additions, was issued by E, Jacob in 1826, 
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and American editions appeared in. 182^, 
1841, and 1860. J. B. Bright’s ‘ Treatise on 
the Lasv of Husband and Wife’ (1849) was 
largely founded on it. 

[Surtees's Hist, of Durham, i. 105-7, ii. 205 
roster’s Gray's Inn Eegister ; Law Lists ; Alll 
bone's Diet. Bngl. Lit. ii. 1863 : Brit. Mus. Gat.1 

G. Lb G. N. 

BOFBB., SAMUEL (d. 1658), antiquary, 
was eldest son of Thomas Eoper of Heanor, 
Derbyshire, by his second -wife, Anne, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Altered Qresbrooke of Mid- 
dleton, Warwickshire. About 1616 Dugdale 
made the acquaintance of Boper, and after- 
wards became connected with him by mar- 
riage. Boper, who lived for some time at 
Monk’s-Kirty, Warwickshire, aided Dugdale 
in his history of the county, making investi- 
gations which resulted in the discover of 
‘ foundations of old walls andBomon bricks.’ 
Dugdale, in his ‘Antiquities of Warwick- 
shiroj’ mentions him as ‘ a gentleman learned 
and judicious, and singularly well seen in 
antiquities.’ Boper also had chambers in 
Lincoln’s Tun, and there Dugdale first met, 
in 1638, Eoger Dodsworth [q. v.^, his futuie 
collaborator in the ‘ Monasticon Angli- 
canum’ (-Lffe Dugdale, ed. Hamper, p. 10). 
Boper worked out the genealogy of his own 
family with great industry, aucf his pedigree 
fills several pages in the ‘ Visitation of Derby- 
shire ’ of 1664. It is illustrated by numerous 
extracts &om deeds and drawings of seals ; 
but the proofs are usually taken from private 
muniments, which are seldom corroborated 
by public records. It satisfied Dugdale, who 
repeated it in his * Visitation of Derbysliu's ’ 
of 1663. In the ‘Visitation’ of 1664 Boper 
is called ‘ collouell for the parlament.’ He 
died on 1 Sept. 1658. 

Boper married Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheir of Sir Henry Goodere of Polesworth, 
Warwickshire, and had issue two sons and 
four daughters. The eldest son, Samuel 
Boper (1683-1678), who inherited his father’s 
antiquarian tastes, died unmarried. 

[Dugdalo’s Life, ed. Hamper, pp. 8, 10, 103, 
166-7, 286, 287,aDdAutiqui ties of Waiwic^h ire, 
ed. Thomas, pp. 74, 286-7 n . ; Chester Waters's 
Chesters of Chichely (giving Boper pedigree).] 

G, Lb G. N. 

BOPER, WILLIAM (1406-1678) bio- 
grapher of Sir Thomas More, was eldest son 
of John Bope^ by his wife Jane, daughter 
of Sir Johu Pineiuc, chief justice of the 
king’s bench. The father, who had property 
both at Eltham in Kent and in St. Dun- 
stan’s parish, Canterbury, was sherifif of 
Kent in 1631, aud long hold the office of 
plerk of the pleas or prothouotaty of the 


court of king’s bench ; he was buried in the 
Boper vault in the chapel of St. Nicholas 
in St. Diinstan’s Church, Canterbury, on 
7 April 1634. He m&de his will on 37 Jan. 
1623, and it is printed at length in ‘ Archieo- 
logia Oantiana ' (ii. 163-74). The provisions, 
which ignored the Kentish custom of gavel- 
kind, were so complicated that an act of 
parliament, which was passed in 1629, was 
needed to give effect to them. John Boner’s 
widow Jane wrote to Thomas Cromwell on 
16 Nov. 1539 begging him to bestow the 
post of attorney to Anne of Cleves (about to 
become queen of England) on John Pil- 
borough, husband of her second daughter, 
Elizabeth ; the letter is in the public record 
office (cf. Ardiaologia Cant. iv. 287-8). The 
elder Boper’s youngest son, Christopher (d. 
1658-9), of Lynsted Lodge, Kent, was 
escheator for the county in 1660 ; he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Christopher Blora of 
Teynham, Kent, and was grandfather of Sir 
John Boper, who was created Baron Teyn- 
ham on 9 July 1616; the peerage is still 
held by a descendant, 

William, the eldest son, was, according to 
Wood, educated at one of the universines. 
Under his father’s will he inherited the 
larger part of the family prowrty, including 
estates at Eltham and St, Dunston’s, Can- 
terbury. In 1523, when his father made his 
win, WUliam held jointly with him the 
office of clerk of the pleas or prothonotory 
of the court of kiu^s bench. This post he 
subsequently beld uone for life. His legal 
duties apparently brought him to the notice 
of Sir Thomas More, and about 1626 he mar- 
ried More’s accompUshed eldest daughter, 
Margaret (for an account of her see ait. 
Moan, Sra Tkouas). More showed much 
affection for Boper. After his father-in- 
law’s execution m 1635, Boper compiled a 
charmingly sympathetic life of More, which 
is the earnest of More’s biogi'aphies and the 
chief source of information respecting More’s 
personal history. It was first puhushod at 
Paris in 1626 under the title ‘The Life, 
Arraignement, and Death of that Mirroui of 
all true Honour and Vertue, Syr Thomas 
More ’ [for bibliography see art. Moeb, Sir 
Tson4s, ad fin.] 

Boper was on ardent catholic to the last, 
and during Queen Mory’s reign took a ^t in 
pabliclife. He had previously sat for Bi7.m- 
ber (1629), Bochester (1646), and Winches- 
ter (1663), and he was returned in 1664 to 
Maiw'B second and third parliaments as mem- 
ber for Bochester. InMary’siasttwopailia- 
mente (October 1666 and January 1667-8) 
he sat for Canterbury, He did not re-enter 
ihe House of Commons a'fter Queen Mary’s 
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Aa a catholic he fell under the aus- ii. 743 ; Buss, Cal, Pap. Peg. ii, 73), and 
of Queen Elizabeth’s privy council, on 17 May of that year, tyhen he -was canon 
On 8 July 1568 he was summoned before it of Hereford, had leave of absence while pre- 
fer having relieved with money certain pei^ secuting his studies (ti. ii, 39). He held 
sons who had fled the country, and had theprebendsof MoretonParva andMoieton 
printed hooka against the queen’s govern- Magna at Hereford (Le Keve, Fasti Poet. 
ment. He made his submission, and on Angl. i. 514, 616), and previously to 1308 
35 Hov. 1569 entered into a bond to be of was archdeacon of Salop ( 26 . i. 483), 
good behaviour and to appear before the On 17 Oct. 1310, when he is described as 
council when summoned (Cal. State Papers, clerk of Thomas Jorz [q. v.), cardinal of St. 
Oom. 1647-80, pp. Sll, 347). Boper and Sabina, he had license to visit his archdea- 
Sir 'William Cordell, master of the rolls, conry iy deputy for three years (Cal. Pap, 
were nominated by Sir Thomas Whyte Peg. ii. 74). He was perhaps permanently 
visitors of bis new foundation of St. Jolm's attadied to the Homan curia, and his name 
College, Oxford, during life. The validity appears frequently in papal mandates down 
of their appointment was disputed in July to his accession to the bi^opTio(t5. passim). 
1571 by Hobert Home, bishop of Winchester On 25 March 1317 he is styled papal chap- 
( 26 . p. 417). After fifty-four years of tenure lain, and on 6 Nov. 1317 as papal auditor 
of his post of piothonotary of the king’s had license to enjoy his benencos although 
bench, he resigned it in 1677 to his eldest non-resident while in the papal service, lie 
son Thomas. _ He died on 4 Jan. 1677-8, ceded his archdeaconry on 7 June 1318, but 
and was buried^ in St. Dunstan’s Church, about the some time seems to have obtained 
Canterbury. His wife Margaret had died in canonries at Wells and Salisbury (id, if. 
1644. By her he left two sons, Thomas 173-4, 187 : Wells Cathedral MSS, p. 164). 
and Anthony, and three daughters. Thomas, Previously to 16 Feb. 1326 he was provided 
the elder son, who succeeded to the pro- to Carlisle by the pope, and on 24 April was 
perty at Eltham, was buried on 26 Feb. consecrated at tbe papal court (ib, li. 468, 
1597-8 in St. Dttnstan's Church, where there 470; Chron. de Jjanercost, p. 2S^, He re- 
is on elaborate inscription to his memory 5 caived the temporalities on 26 June. The 
he left issue by his wife Lucy, youngest diocese of Carlisle suffered much from the 
daughter of Sir Anthony Browne, and sister Scottish war, and Eosse seems to have been 
of the first viscount Montagu. William frequently non-resident, on which ground 
Roper's family died out in the mala line at complaint was made in 1331, when he was 



fore 11 May, and was token for burial to the 
south, w'hence he came (Chron. deLanercost, 
p. 276). 

[HicdlsDn and Burn’s Hist, of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, ii. 264 ; Letteis from Northern 
Regieters^RoUsSei.); other authorities quoted,! 

0. L. K. 


Eltham and St. Bunstan's estates. 

[Hasted’a Hist, of Kent, ed. Drake, pt. i. 

(Hundred of Blacklieatb), 1886, pp. 189 sq.; 

Sprott'e Chronicle, ed. Heame, p. 880 ; 0 . M. 

Cowper’s Beg. of St. Dunstan’s Chnrcli, Can- 
terbury, 1887 iFostei’ePeerage; Waod’sAthena 
Oxon, ed. Bliss; Boper's life of Sir Thomas 
More ; art. Sis Thoitas Mobe.] S. L. 

RORY or BTTRY fiaw m v ■ i, HOS, ROBERT ee (A 1227), surnamed 
bT rSee O’MoS Rou^l ^ ^ baron, was the eon of^Everard ds 

^ ’ ’J Eos of Helmsley or Hamlake in the North 

Eiding of Yorkshire. The family also held 
lands in Holderness, where was situated 
Ros, to which they gave, or from which they 
received, their name. Robeart succeededto bis 


tebeL 

EOEY O’MORB {Jl, 1630-1632), Irish 
rebel. [See O’Moeb, Roet.] 

KOS or EOOS OP Haiieab.e, Loee, 
r*^ee Mansees, Tiioeas, afterwards first 
Eaee op RxriEAOT, d, 1643.] 


father’s lands in 1191, paying a relief of one 
thousand marks. ^ 1196 he was bailiff and 
cMteEan of Bonneville-sur-Touques inLower 



»» ® i ^ Hamlake or toI. ii. pp. Ixxvi, Ijdvii). In"ll96;'after » 

between the men of Philip Augustus 
Richard I, Bichird 

ISO/ (Robbem, (hlendamm Genealogteum, over tg Robert’s keeping Hugh da Chaumont, 
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a wealthy knight and intimate friend of the king committed to him the forest and 
Philip Augustus. Eohert im^isoned him countyof Cumberland (JVifentJfo/&,p. 964), 
in his castle of Bonneville. But his ser- "whilo on 25 Feb. he was made one of a corn- 
rant, the keeper of the castle, William mission to inquire into grievances, more es- 
B’Epinay, was bribed into conmving at pecially the exactions of the royal olhcers 
Hu^’s escape. Hichard, angry at the loss in the counties ofLincoln and York (i4.p. 97). 
of BO important aprisoner, ordered D’Epinay Among other royal favours which hereceived 
to he hanged, and imposed a fine of twelve this year was t£at of a license to send across 
hundred marks on his master. Two huu- the seas a shi^ laden with wool and hides tO‘ 
dred and forty marks of this were still bring back wine in exchange (9 Sept. Close 
unpaid on 29 Jan. 1204-, whon King John liolls, i. 149 4). He interceded with the 
remitted one hundred marks (Patent Holla, king in favour of his simorain in Holdemess, 
p. 38). Willinm of Aumale, and succeeded in get- 

Immediately after his accession John sent ting him a safe-conduct as a melimlnary to 
Bobert and others tolVilliam the Lion of areconciliation(10ct. Pafen4Ao/7«,p. 1044). 
Scotland, Eobert’s father-in-law, to arrange On 3 Oct. he was one of the witnesses to 
nn interview between the two sovereigns mr John’s surrender of the kingdom to the pope, 
30 Nov. 1199 (Rog. Hov. iv. 140). On and was one of the twelve great men who 
6 Jan. 1300 he received from the king a rindertook to compel John to keep his pro- 
grant of oil the honours and lands which had mises made in favour of the English church 
belonged to Walter Espec in the county of (Charter Bolls, 195; Literte Cantuariensea, 
NorthumWland, including Wark, where lloUs Ser. i, 21). During the troubled year 
Robert built a castle [see Espuc, W^Tmtl 1214 and the early part of 1315 he continued 
In the succeeding years he witnessed severm in John’s service as sheriff of Cumberland, 
royal charters, chiefly at places in the north and on 10 April 1216 received the royal 
of'England, buton 7 Oct. 1203 was again at manors of Sowerby, C'arleton, and Oulsby, 
BonneviEe-sur-Touques (Charter Holla, p. all near Penrith in Cumberland and West- 
Ill 4), and seems to have been in Normandy morelnnd (Close Bolls, i. 194). About the 
in John’s service during the later months of same time John ordered Peter des Roches 
that year, returning to England before [q. v.j to do all that he could to secure the 
22 Feb. 1204, when he was at York (j 4. pp. eleotion of Robert’s auat as abbess of Bark- 
114 «, 119 4; BotxUi Normamiits, p. 113). ing, and in no wise permit the election of 
In the spring of 1205 he hod some difficulty the sister of Robert Fitz Walter, one of the 
with John, possibly about the balance of baronial leaders (i4. i. 302). 
his fine, and his lands were ordered to he But John failed, despite these favours, to 
seized (Close Bolls, i. 34 4), but an order for secure Eos’s adherence in his struggle with 
their restoration was soon issued (i4. i. 31). the barons. According to Roger of Wend- 
On 28 Feb. 1200 he received license, whenever over [ii. 114), Eos was one of the chief 
he should take the cross, to pledge his lands ‘ inceatora of this pest ' (i.e. the baroniid 
for money to any one of the king’s subjects resistance to the king) in the meeting of 
nny time during^ the following three years the magnates at Stamford in the week 
(IltrarTEa, Eotuli Selecfi, p. 17). This Mr- following 19 April. He was one of the 
mission was renewed on 28 Feh. 1207. We twenty-five barons elected to compel the 
do not know whether Robert took the orusnd- observance of the Great charter [Mah. 
ing vow. For some reason, possibly on ae- Paeis, ii. 605), and took part in the resis- 
count of the arrears of his fine, his son tance to John alter his absolution from his 
Robert was in the king’s hands as a hostage oath by the pope. In consequence he was 
on IS Feb. of that year (Patent Bolls, p. 69 4). excommimicated by Innocent IV in Januoiy 
Robert seems to have let another prisoner 1216 [Roc, Weed. ii. 169). After the king’s 
escape, a certain Thomas de Bekering, and successes in the north in the early part of 
on 28 Dec. 1207 was acquitted of a fine of that year, a castle belonging to RoWt was 
three hundred marks for this new ofFeuce one of the only two that remained in the 
(Close Bolls, i. 99). On 10 April 1209 he possession of the barons in the north of 
was sent with others by the king to meet England (i4. ii. 167). John granted his 
the king of Scotland (Patent Bolls, p. 91). lands to william, earl of Aumdle, on 27 Jan, 
In 1212 Robert seems to have assumed 1216 (Close BoUs, i, 246 4). He was sum- 
the monastic habit, and on 16 May of that moned to deliver up Carlisle Castle, and ex- 
year John therefore handed over the custody pressed his readiness to do so, merely asking 
of his lands to Philip de TJlecot (Close for a safe-conduct for an interview, which the 
Polls, i, 116 4). His profession GaTmot,how- king promised (f4. i. 269). Jolm repeated 
ever, have lasted long, for on 30 Jan. 1218 ! the oner on 12 April, hut it led to nothing. 
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llobert held the goveiiiment of Northum- 
‘jerland, and seems to have continued his 
reaistance even after John’s death. His son 
William was captured at Lincoln in May 
1-217 (Cent. Geiiv. Cast. ii. 111). 

llobert in time submitted, and Henry III 
commanded his manors of Sowerby, Carfeton, 
and Oulsbyto be restored to him on 23 July 
1213, and orfers to different bailiffs of the 
king to allow him to hold his lands un- 
molested were issued on 22 Nov. 1220 {Close 
Hulls, i. 411). In February 1221 he was 
summoned to help in besieging and destroy- 
ing Skipsea Castle (ib. i. 474 4). In 1222 
he seems to have complained to the king 
that the king of Scotland was encroaching on 
English territory, audacommissiou of inquiry 
was appointed (74. i. 496 4). Whether it was 
that the sheriff of Cumberland, apparently 
Walter, bishop of Carlisle, had delayed to 
restore his lands through jealousy, or that 
they had been seized again, their restoration 
was again ordered on 24 May 1222. On 
23 May of the following year the king forbade 
the same sheriil' of Cumberland to exact 
tallages from the royal manors giv-en to 
Robert. A renewed order to give Robert 
seisin of these manors on 6 Feb. 1226 seems 
TO point to further disobedience to the king’s 
former orders (ib. li. 16). Robert witnessed 
the third reissue of the Great charter on 
11 Feb. of that year. On 26 Feb. 1226 
Henry ordered the barons of the exchequer 
tu deduct from the firm of the county owing 
by Walter, bishop of Carlisle, the revenues 
m the royal manors given to Robert de Ros. 
Robert again took the monastic habit 
before 18 Jan. 1227 0'4. ii. 166 4). Ha died 
in that year, and was buried in the Temple 
Church at London. He married Isabella, 
daughter of Wilham the Lion, king of Scot- 
land, and had by her two sons ; William 
(d. 1267-8), whose son Robert, first baron 
Ros, is noticed under WiUiam de Ros, second 
baron Ros ; and Robert de Ros, Baron Ros 
of Work Ijq. v.] He gave the manor of Ribston 
{ Wpjt Biding of Yorkshire) to the knights 
templars, who established a commondery there 
(SiATLETOit, Matmi Sotiili Seaeearii 2fonn, 
vol. ii. p. Ixxvii), He also gave several 
houses in York to the same order (Closellolls, 
i. 117 4). He founded the leproseryof St. 
Thomas the Martyr at Bolton (probably in 
Northumberland, five and a half miles west 
of Alnwick) {Qlose Bolls, ii, 182), 

[Rotiili Chortarum Johannis, Botuli Xitte- 
wnm Clausatam, and Botuli LittezaiumPaten- 
tinm, Botuli Kormouniiie, and Hunter’s Botuli 
Select!, all published by tbeBecord Oommission ; 
Roger of Hovedeu, Boger of Wendover, Matthew 
.Paris, Shirley's Letters of Henry JU (Bolls Ser.) ; 


Lagdale’s Baronage of England, i, 610; Baker’s 
Hoi thamptonahiie, i, 269 ; Foulson’s Holderness ■ 
Stapleton's Magni Botuli Scoccarii Hbrmannie' 
2 vole. 8vo, 1840 .] W. E. H. ’ 

ROS, ROBERT de, BaeonRos 01 Wabe 
(d. 1274), was the second son of Robert de 
Ilos (of. 1227) [q. v.], and inherited feomhim 
the lordship of W ark and a barony in Scotland, 
He is very liable to be confused wifji his 
nephew and contemporary, Robert deRoaof 
Helmsley or Hamlake and Belvoir (d. 1286) 
[see tmder Rob, W1LI.IAII db, second Babok 
Ros]. He is first mentioned as being m the 
king’s hands as a hostage on 18 Fob, 1207 
(Patent Rolls, p. 69 4). Ha was associated 
with the justices of the bench by a •writ dated 
6 July 1234, and in the month of August of 
that year was appointed a justice on three 
itinei a. In 12S7he was coustitated ohief jus- 
tica of theforestsin the noithenx counties, and 
was still filling that office on 24 Sept. 12d2 
(‘ R61es Gascons,' ed. Michel, in Coll, de Pocu- 
snents Inidits, i. IG). About that time he 
seams to have retired to his Scottish buony, 
and in 1244 concurred in sending the kin g of 
Scotland’s treaty of peace with Henry HI 
to Innocent lY for confirmation. In 1262, on 
the marriage of Henry Ill’s daughter Mai^ 
garet to Alexander III ofScotland, the kingof 
England appointed Robert, who seems at the 
time to have held the office of marshal of his 
household, one of the guardians of the young 
queen (Matt. Pabib, Rist. MaJ. v. 272). Throe 
years later the king accused Robert cud hie 
co-guardians of iU-treating the queen. A 
certain physician named Reginald, to whom 
she is said to have confided her troubles, died 
n^steriously, not without snspicion of poison, 
after remonstrating with and threatening 
the guardians. Henry went towards Scot- 
land with an army, and sent Richard, earl 
of Gloucester, and .Tobn Mnnsel to make in- 
quiries. They entered Edinburgh Castle in 
the guise of simple men-at-arms of Robert de 
Ros, and gained access to the queen , who com- 
plained that she was in a sort of imprison- 
ment. She was not allowed to travel through 
her kingdom, have a special household, or 
even choose her own bed-chamber women, 
* nor was she allowed to live with her husband 
as his wife.’ The royal emissai'ies brought 
this separation to an end, and summoned 
Robert and his companions to answer for 
their conduct, They pleaded the extreme 
^uth of the king and queen (74. v. 604), 
The wealth of Robert and his fellows also 
excited the cupidity of the needy and extra- 
vagant Henry HI, Though the earl marshal 
tow his part, Wark and others of Robert’^ 
lands wore seized and his movable property 
confiscated and sold. A iinn of one thousand 
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marks Tvas imposed on him, but was after- 
wards remitted (i’A. v. oSO, 609). Henry’s 
treatment of him bore its natural fruits, aud 
in the barons’ war we find him on the anti- 
royalist side. He and others on 4 March 
1263 promised to observe any truce granted 
by 'dominus Edwaidus’ (Jiot/al Letters of 
JSenry III, i. 241). On la Dec. of the same 
year he was one of the barons who a^eed 
to submit to the arbitration of St. Louis 
(Stitbbs, Seleot Charters, 6th edit. p. 407). 
In 1264 a Hebert de Hos helped to hold 
Korthampton against Henry III (Contin. 
Gdbv. Oamt. ii. 234: WrKES, iv. 166). _He 
died between 20 Nov. 1273 and 20 Nov. 
1274. 

He married Margaret, daughter and sole 
heiress of Peter de Brus, and left a son 
Robert, who was still a minor at his father’s 
death, 

[Foss’s Judges of England, ii. 458 ; Roberts’s 
Calenda.rittm Genealogicum, i. 211, 230 ; Baker’s 
Noibhamptonshirs, i. 269; Dudgale's Saronage 
of England, i. 546 ; Chron. de MeUa, ii. 128 ; 
Annales de Burton, i. 3S7 ; Matt. Faria’s Eis- 
tori.i Major, and Wykea in Annales Monistici, 
vol. iv, loe. cit.l "W. B. R. 

ROS, IVILLIAM HB, second BibostHos 
1317), born before 1200, was son of 
Robert de Ros, first baron Eos of Helmsiey 
or Homloke, who died in 1286, and Isabel, 
daughter and heiress of William d’Albini of 
Belvoir (Calendanum Qeneahgiaum, i. 358), 
The father was grandson of Robert de Ros, 
eumamed Furfan v.l son of William de 
Ros (if. 1258), by bis wife Lucia, daughter of 
Remnald Filz-Piers, and nephew of Robert 
de Ros, baron Eos of Wark (d, 1274) [q. v.] 
On 24 Oct. 1248 Ilemy III granted a respite 
for a debt owing ftom the father to the 
crown {Excerpta e EotuUs Finium, ii. 42), In 
1276-1277 the first baron Ros went by 
license on a pil^image to St. Edmund of 
Pontigny qfthe Public Records, 

40th Rep. App. p. 268) ; he died in 1285 
(^Calendarmii Genealofficum, i. 368), leaving, 
besides William, a son Robert, and possibly 
a third son, John de Ros [q. v,], bishop of 
Carlisle. 

William, the second baron, who acquired 
Belvoir Castle in right of his mother, first 
appears as a member of the king’s suite in his 
expedition to Wales in 1277 (Deputy-Keeper 
qf Publ. Rea, 46th Hep. p. 268). In June 
1291 he was in. Scotland on the king’a ser- 
vice (Cal. qf Patent Rolls, Edward I, p, 438), 
and also appeared among the claimants to 
the Scottish crown on account of the mar- 
riage of his great-grandfather, Robert de 
R(^ called Furfan, with Isabella, daughter 
of Tnlliam the Lion (Rtjlbb, new edit, ii. 76 j 


EiSHi.H’GBB, p. 126). When his petition came 
to be examined on Friday, 7 Nov. 1292, he 
said his advisers were not present, and re- 
ceived a respite till the morrow. On Sunday, 
9 Nov. he withdrew his claim (‘Annales 
Regni Scotioc’ in Rishaitgbe, p. 276), In 
1296 his cousin, Robert de lios of Wark, son 
of Robert de Ros (d. 1274) [q. v.], fled into 
Scotland and joined the Scots. W’illiam 
asked for reinforcements to defend Wark 
Castle. These were sent by the king, but 
were surprised and cut to pieces by Robert 
(Rishah&eb, pp. 165-6). William received 
the confiscated lands of Us cousin, and seems 
tohaveremainedfaithful. HewasinCascony 
in the king’a service on 24 Jan. 1297, and 
deputed the gnardianship of Work Castle to 
his brother Robert (SravEiTBOiir, Doaumeats 
illustrative qf the history qf Scotland, ii. 
161-2)._ He joined in the letter of the barons 
from Lincoln to the pope in 1301, in wUch 
they asserted Edward's rights over Scotland, 
and disputed Boniface VlH's right to in- 
terfere (‘Annales Londonienses’in SrUBBs’s 
Chron. of Edw. I and Edu>. II, i. 123). On 
8 Nov. 1807 he aud Robert, earl of Angus, 
wereappomtedjointlyand severally to defend 
the county of Northumberland against the in- 
cursions of the Scots ( Cttl. Pat,RoUs,l&d.yi-. II, 
1807-18, p. 14), On 6 Ang. 1309 ho joined 
in the letter to the pope from Stamford on 
ecclesiastical abuses (Annales Londonienses, 
i._162). Archbishop Greenfield summoned 
him to a council at York on 1 Jan. 1316 to 
devise means of resistance to the threatened 
Scottish invasion after the defeat of Ban- 
nockburn, and to another on the Monday 
after Ascension day of the same year (5 May) 
(Letters from the Northern Registers, i. 237, 
247). 

William died in 1317. On 10 June 1809 
he gave the manor of Warter to the Angus- 
tinian priory of Warter, East Riding of York- 
shire (Cal. Pat. Rolls, Edw. II, 1807-lS, p. 
161), He seems to have also been a benefac- 
tor of the Cistercian abbey of Thornton in 
Lincolnshire, and of the Augnstinion priory 
of Pentney in Norfolk (Calvarium Genea- 
logicum, ii. 699, 719). 

He married Maud, daughter and coheiress 
of John de Vaux of "Walton, Norfolk, leav- 
ing three sons — ^WDliam, John (see below), 
and Thomas — and three daughters : Agues, 
Margaret, and Matilda. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son, William, third baron (d. 
1342), whose son William, fourth baron Ros 
(1326-1862), by Margaret, daughter of Ralph 
NaviUe, accompanied Edward III to France 
in 1846, was knighted by the king at La 
Hogue, and died in Palestine in 1362 (Abau 
BB Mttbbiuxh, p, 200 j Chrordcon Qa^tidi 
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le Baker de Sici/nebroke, ed. Thompson, p. 79 ; 
Bae£B, Nortfiamptonekire, i. 269|. 

‘William’s second son, JoH^nn RoSiBATioif 
Itos(<?. 1333), admiral, was in 1323 with Ed- 
ward II at Byland as one of his ‘ secretarii 
et fsmiliarii' when Edward was surprised 
and nearly captured by the Scots (‘ Gesta 
Edwardi de Carnarvon' in Siubbs's ChroTi. 
Bdw. I and JEdw, II, ii. 79). He afterwards 
joined the court party, who were opposed to 
Edward II, and accompanied Queen Isabella 
when she landed at Harwich on 24 Sept. 
1320 {ib, ii. 86). In the new reign he became 
seneschal of the royal household, an office 
similar to that which had been held by his 
ancestor Iiobcrt (d. 1274) (' Annales Paulini’ 
in SitJUBs’s Chrm. Edw. landEdw. II, i. 333). 
He stood bail for his wife’s nephew Hugh, 
son of Hugh lo Be^encer, who was pardoned 
by Edward III. In 1337 ha and Itobert de 
Uftbrd (afterwards Earl of Suffolk) [q. t.] 
were appointed admirals jointly and so; erally 
of the tloets from the mouth of the Thames 
northwards, with power of impressing men 
by force (ErjiEE, new edit., li, 950). lie 
was ordered to escort to France the embassy 
which Edward was sending thither, consist- 
ing of Henry, bishop of Lincoln, and the 
earls of Salisbury and Huntingdon, as it was 
rumoured that pirates and others of the king’s 
enemies had fanned their capture [ib. ti. 
976) HBitHfontJBon, ii. 813-14). This task 
he successfuUv accomplished. On his return 
he fell in with two ships from Flanders 
carry ing a large number of Scots, which he 
captured. He died without issue in 1338. 

[Authorities cited in text: Baker's Borth- 
amptoushire; Bngdalc’s Baronage of England; 
Longman’s Edwnm III.] W. E. E. 

EOSA, GAEL AUGUST KIOHOLAS 
(1343-1889), musician and impresario, whose 
father’s surname was Eose, was horn at 
Hamburg, 23 March 1843. He began to 
study riolin-playing under one Lindenau; 
ot seven ^ears of age he played a concerto 
by Jnnsa in public, and at eleven he made a 
concert tour. In 1859 he entered the Leip- 
zig conservatorium, and after passingthrongh 
the course there he went to Paris and gained 
a prize at the conservatou'e. On his return 
to Hamburg he became a member and occa- 
sional conductor of thePhilharmonic Society, 
andsubsequentlywent on another tour, during 
wMchhe appeared on 10 March 1800 as violin 
soloist at the Crystal Palace. He next went 
to America as conductor of Bateman’s com- 
pany, and there he met and married Mile. 
Parepa [see Pabepa-Eosa]. During 1872 he 
spent a considerable time in Egypt. 

In 1875 he formed in London, and became 


manager of, the Carl Eosa OMia Company, 
when he changed his name to Eosa, in order, 
it is said, to avoid confusion in prouuudo- 
tion. His aim was to produce operas in Eng. 
Ush. By careful selection of lus singers and 
his repertoire, and by attention to scenic ai. 
rangements, he raised at once the &Ueu 
fortunes of English opera. His company was 
formed for touring purposes, but he gave 
each year at least one series of represeuto. 
tions at a leading theatre in London. On 
11 Sept. 1876 he opened the Princess’s 
Theatre, London, with a performance of 
Mozart’s ‘ Nozze di Fiofaro,’ and in the same 
season he produced Oherubini’s ‘ Les deux 
Journdes.’ In the following year he took 
the Lyceum Theatre for a season whiok 
lasted upwards of two months, and there ha 
achieved a triumph with Wagner’s ‘Flying 
Dutchman,’ Santley talcing the title-r61e. 
Eosa was at the Adelphi in 1878. In 1879 
he produced ‘ Eienzi ’ with Schott in the lead- 
ing character at Her Majesty’s ; in 18S0, 
‘Lohengrin’ and Goetz's ‘Taming of the 
Slrrow,’ at the same thootre, and two years 
later ‘Tannhduser’ was brought forward. 
In 1833 at Drury Lane he turned his atten- 
tion lo the works of British composers, and 
produced ‘Esmeralda’ by Goring Thomas 
[q. V.], and Mackenzie’s ‘ Colomba.’ Yilliors 
Stanford's ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ was the 
sole novelty of the following season. Between 
1886 and 1887 he produced Thomas’s ‘ Na- 
deschda,’ Mackenzie's ‘ Troubadour,’ oud (at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, of which 
he had become lessee) Corder's ‘ Nordiso.’ In 
1889 the Carl Eosa Light Opera Company 
was started at tlie Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
with. Planquelte’s ‘ Paul Jones.’ 

Eosa died suddenly at the C4rand Hotel, 
Paris, 30 April 1889, and was buried at High- 
gate, 6 May. He had married a second time 
inlSSl. Has opera companieswere continued 
after his death on the lines that he had laid 
down, 

[TimPS, 1 May 1889; Grove's Diet, of Music 
ana Musicians,] E. H. B, 

EOSA, THOMAS (1675P-1G18), libeller. 
[See Eoss, Thomas.] 

EOSAMOHH ran Faib (d. 1170?), 
misti'esB of Henry H, [See Olii'I'OBD, 
Eosamoot).] 

EOSOABEOOK, NICHOLAS (1649 P- 
1634 P), Eoman catholic and versifier, horn 
probably about 1649, was fifth son of Eichard 
Eoscarrock (1 507-1676) of Eoscarroede, Corn- 
wall, who was twice sheriff of that county, 
Thefnther, before his death, settled on Nicho- 
las for life the estates of Penhale, Oarbura, 
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and Nevrton in ths parishes of St. Cleer and 
St. Germans. His mother, Elizabeth, was 
daughter and heiress of Richard Trevenor. 
Nicholas probably studied atExeter College, 
Oxford {ptfori Beg. ii. 33). Ho sup^lieated 
B.A. on 3 3Iay 1668, and was admitted a 
student of the Inner Temple in November 
1672 (Foster, Alumni ttron. ; Botea and 
Queries, 6th ser. iv. 102). In the same year he 
contributed a series of ninety-four verses to 
Tottell’s edition of John Bossewell's ‘ AVorkes 
of Armorie,’ the verses bearing the title 
‘ Celenns censure of the Aucthor in his high 
Court of Ilciehaultry.’ The verses signed 
‘ N. R.’ prefi.xed to Gascoigne’s ' Steele G-las’ 

S ara also probably hy Roscarrock. 

B being noted ' for his industrious de- 
light in matters of history and antiquity’ 
(Carew, Surrey of Cornwall, f. 299), he was 
on ardent catholic. On 16 Sept. 1677 he was 
accused at Launceston assizes of not going 
to church (Morris, Troubles of our CathoUe 
BbrefatherSf'o. 93), and in April 1680 he was 
watched by Cecil as a suspected person (Cal 
State Pawrs, Dom. Eliz, cxxxvii. 7, 3 April 
1680). He was then a member of a young 
man’s club in London to help priests, and 
George Gilbert, ‘ a great patron of the catho- 
lics,’ often stayed with him. On 1 Sept. 1680 
hekndcd atDouay with one Cieswell, possibly 
Joseph CressweliTj.v-] (‘Duo nobiles ... ex 
Anglia,’ Dovmj JJiaries, p. 109), and on the 
12th set out for Rome (id.) Towards the end of 
1680 he was again in England. Spies ware 
employed to catch him, and on 6 Rec. 1680 
he was lodged in the Tower (Rishton's ‘Diary’ 
in Sabtoibs’s De Oriyine Sc/u'smatii Angli- 
caid] Bamy Diaries, p, 178). On the fol- 
lowing 11 Jan. he was racked (Dode, ed. 
Tierney, iii. 161, 162). He continuedin prison 
in the Tower for several years (being ‘ m the 
Martin Tower,’ with Crichton the Scottish 
jesuit, in 1686). On 6 March 1686 Sir Owen 
flopton, lieutenant-governor of the Tower, 
petitioned for his release, apparently with 
success (Hat^eld MSS. iv. 433). Li l,j94 
he was again in the Fleet. In June 1699 a 
true bill was found against him at the Middle- 
sex sessions for not going to church. He was 
then described as of St. Clement Danes, 
esquire {Middlesex Cmmty Becords, i. 364). 

Roscarroclr wrote a letter— Cotton MS. 
Julius c. V. f. 77— to Camden on 7 Aug. 1607 
on the publication of Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ 
{Cmdmi Epistoltp, pp. 90-2). Prom 1007 
onwards Roscarroclc lived at Naworth Castle, 
possibly as tutor to LotdAVillinm Howard's 
eons (Household Book of Lord Howard, 
Surtees Soc. pp. 6, 303, 461, 606). In later 
life his sight seems to We failed. He died 
at Naworth Castle in 16.33 or 1634. 
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[Hari. Soc. Publ. ix. 100 ; FoMiele’a Hist, of 
Cornwall, il. 42 ; Sir J. Maelenn's History of 
Tr^ Minor,!. 560-63; Jesuits in Conflict, p. 
206 ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. i. 478 ; Challoner's 
Memoirs of Missionary Priests, p. 32 ; Bridge- 
water's Conoertntio Ecclesia fetholieffi; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. passim ; Vivian’s Viaitations 
of Cornwall, p. 399; Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. 
Cornub.; Bosse’s Collectanea Cornub, ; Surtees 
Soe.Publ.Tol.lxviii. (household book of William, 
lord Howard); Gilbert’s Historical Survey of 
Cornwall, ii. 261.1 W.A.S. 

EOSOOB, HENRY (1800-1830), legal 
writer, youngest son of M'illiam Roscoe 
[q. v.], born at Allerton Hall, near Liverpool, 
on 17 April 1800, was educated by private 
tutors, and in 1817 was articled to Messrs. 
Stanistreet & Eden, solicitors, Liverpool. In 
January 1819 he removed to London and 
began studying for the bar, almost support- 
ing himself by literary work. He was called 
to the bar at the Inner Temple in February 
1820, and afterwards practised in the northern 
circuit and at tho Liverpool and cWter ses- 
sions. He was also assessor to the mayor's 
court, Liverpool, and a member of the muni- 
cipal corporations commission. He died at 
Gateaere, near Liverpool, on 26 March 1836. 
By his maiTiage, on 20 Oct. 1831, to Maria, 
second daughter of Thomas Fletcher and 
granddaughter of Dr. William Enfield [q. v.], 
he had a son (Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, 
F.R.S.),onda daughter Harriet, who married 
Edw^ Enfield [q. v.] Eoscoe’s widow, who 
died in April 1 886, aged 86, published in 1868 
‘ Vittoria Colonne ; her Lite and Times.’ 

Roscoe wrote ‘ Lives of Eminent British 
Lowyets’ (1830), as one of the volumes of 
‘Lordner’s Cabinet Cyclopmdia,’ and ‘'The 
Life of Wiliam Roscoe ’(3 vole. 1833), be- 
sides the following legal treatises: 1. 'A 
Treatise on the Law of Actions relating to 
Real Property,’ 1826, 2 vols. 3. ‘Digest of 
the Law of Evidence on the Trials of Ac- 
tions at Nisi Frius,’ 1827. 3. ' Digest of the 
Law relating to Bills of Exchange,’ &c., 1829. 
4. ' Bigest relating to Ofiences against the 
Coin,’ 1832. 6. ‘ General Digest of Deci- 
sions in the Courts for 1834, 1836, and 1836,’ 
3 vols. 0. 'Digest of the Law of Evidence 
in Ciiminal CaseB,’ 1836. Several of the 
above have been frequently reprinted in 
England and America. He also brought out 
an edition of Roger North’s ‘Lives ”(1826, 
' 3 vols.), and was Joint editor of ‘ Price s Ex- 
chequer Reports ’for 1834-6. 

(Information kindly supplied hy James 
Thornely, esq,; Gent. M^. May 1836, p. 663; 
Allibons'a Dictionary, wliieh notes the American 
editions of Boscoe’s Works; British Mnaenm 
Catalogue.] C. W. S, 
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BOSOOE, THOMAS (1791-1871), author 
and translator, fifth son of Williani Roscoe 
”q,T.], ■was born at Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 
on 28 June 1791, and educated by Dr. W. 
Shepherd and by Mr. Lloyd, a private tutor. 
Soon after bis father’s pecuniary emharrass- 
menta, in 1816, he began to write in local 
magazines and journals, and he continued to 
follow literature as a profession until a fe_w 
vears before his death, which took place in 
liis eighty-first year, on 24 Smt. 1871, at 
Acacia Road, St. Jolm’s Wood, London. He 
married Elizabeth Edwards, and had seven 
children. 

The following are his principal ori^nal 
works: 1. 'Gonzalo, the Traitor: a Tra- 
gedy,’ 1820. 2. 'The King of the Peak’ 
^non.l, 1823, 3 vols. 8. ' Owain Goeh : a 
Tale of the Revolution ' [anon.], 1827, Svols. 
4. ‘ The Tourist in Switzerland and Italy,’ 
1830 (being the first volume of the ‘ Land- 
scape Annual,’ followed in eight succeeding 
years by similar volumes on Italy, Erance, 
and Spain). S. ‘Wanderings and Eseur- 
sions in North 'Wales,’ 1836. 6. ‘'lA'ander- 
ings in South "lA'ales ’ (partly written by 
Louisa A. Twnmley, afterwards Mrs. Mere- 
dith), 1837. 7. 'The London end Birmingham 
Railway,’ 1889. 8. ‘Book of the Grand Junc- 
tion Railway,’ 1839 (the last two ware after- . 
wards issuedtogether ns the 'Illustrated His- , 
tory of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way’). 9. ‘Legandsof'V'enioe,’1841. 10. 'Bel- 
gium in a Picturesque Tour,’ 1841. 11. ‘ A 
Summer Tour in the Isle of Wight,' 1843. 

12. ‘ Life of William the Conqueror,’ 1846. 

13. ‘ The Last of the Abencerages, and other 
Poems,’ 1860. 14. ‘The Fall of Granada.’ 

Roscoe’s translations comprise : 1 . ‘ Memoirs 
of Benvenuto Cellini,’ 1822. 2. Sismondi’s 
‘ Literature of the South of Europe,’ 1823, 

4 vols. 3. ‘Italian Novelists,’ 1826, 4 vols. 
4. ‘ German Novelists,’ 1826, 4 vols, 
n. ' Spanish Novelists,’ 1832, 3 vols. 6. ‘Pot- 
ter’s Memoirs of Sei^ de Riecij' &c., 1828, 

2 vols. 7. Lanzi’s ‘History of jPaiuting in 
Italy,’ 1828, 0 vols. 8. Silvio Pellico’s ‘ im- 

S ieonments,’ 1838. 9. Pellico’s ‘ Duties of 
en,’ 1834. 10. Navarrete’s ‘ Life of Cer- 
vantes, ’1839 (in Murray’s ‘ Family Library ’). 
11. Kohl’s ‘Travels in England,’ 1846. 

Roscoe edited ‘The Juyenue Keepsake,’ 
1828-30 ; ‘ The Novelists’ Library, with ' 
Biographical and Critical Notices,’ 1831-S, ‘ 
17 vols. 12mo ; the works of Fielding, 
SmoUett, and Swift (1840-9, 3 vole, royal 
8vo), and new issues of his father’s ‘ Lorenzo 
de’ Medici’ and ' Leo the Tenth.’ 

[Men of the Time, 7th edit. ; Allibone’e Diet, 
of Authors; British Mnsenm and Advocates' 
Library Catalogues; informatiou supplied by 


James Thornely, esq., of Woolton, Liverpool. Sjv. 
monds, in the Introduction to his translation of 
Cellim’e Autobiography, criticises hie predecce- 
sor'e translation in severe terms.] C. 'W. S. 

ROSCOE, WILLIAM (1763-1831), his- 
torian, born on 8 March 1763 at the Old 
Bowling Green House, Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool, was the only son of William Ros- 
coe, by bis wife Elizabeth. His father owned 
an extensive market-garden, and kept the 
Bowling Green tavern, which was much 
frequented for its garden and bowling- 
green. Roscoe was sent when six years old 
to schools kept by Mr. Martin and Mr. 
Sykes, in a house in Paradise Street, Liver- 
pool, where he was taught reading and 
arithmetic. Leaving school when not 
I quite twelve, he learnt something of car- 
pentry and painting on china ,* his mother, 
an afiectionate and humane woman, sup- 
' plied him with boolcs. He acquired a 
good deal of Shakespeare by heart, and in- 
^ vested in the ‘ Spectator,’ the poems of Shen- 
stone, and ‘the matchless Orinda.’ He 
helped in his father's market-garden, and 
shouldered potatoes to market until 1769, 
when he was articled to John Eyes, jun., 
and afterwards to Peter Ellames, both at- 
torneys of Liveraool. His chief friend at 
this time was Prancie Holden, a young 
schoolmaster of varied talent^ who gave 
him gratuitous instruction in In'ench, and 
. who, by repeating Italian poetry in their 
' evening walks, attracted Roscoe to the 
study of Italian. WiUiam Clarke and 
Richard Lowndes, two of his early friends 
' and lifelong associates, used to meet Ros- 
I coe early in the morning to study the 
Latin classics before their business hours. 

In 1773 Roscoe was ono of the founders 
of a Liverpool society for the encouroge- 
I ment of the arts of painting and design. 
In 1774 he was admitted an attorney of 
I the court of king’s bench, and went into 
I partnership in Liverpool, successively with 
Mr. Bannister, Samuel A spinall, and Joshua 
' Lace. In 1777, he published ‘ Mount Plea- 
sant, a descriptive Poem [in imitation of 
Dyer’s ‘Grongar HUl’Jj also an Ode on the 
Institution of a Society of Art in Liverpool.' 
The volume obtained commendation fern 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and is of some interest 
from its denunciation of the slave trade. 
Roscoe remained through life a diligent’ 
writer of verse, couohea in conventional 
‘ poetic diction ’ and rarely, if ever, inspired 
(of. Djb Quhvout, Works j ed. Masson, ii. 129- 
180). It was, however, his pleasant lot 
to produce a nursery classic in verse — 
‘The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper's 
Feast.’ This first appeared in the Novem- 
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her Tiiimliar of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
for 1806. It -^vas -written for the special 
delectation of Koscoe's youngest son, Robert, 
but it attracted the attention of the king 
and (jueen, and was at their request sot to 
music by Sir George Smart for the young 
princesses, Elizahoth, Augnata, and Mary. 
Early in January 1807 it was published by 
John Harris, successor to John Newbery 
[q. T.], as the first of his very popular aeries 
of children’s books (see edition of 1883, 
■with introduction by Mr. Charles Welsh). _ 

Roscoe married in 1781, and about this 
time began to form a collection of rareboolia 
and prints. In 1784 he -was a promoter 
and vice-president of a neiv society for pro- 
moting painting and design, which held ex- 
hibitions in Liverpool, and in 1786 delivered 
several lectures on the history of art. In 
1787 he published 'The Wrongs of Africa' 
ta poem), and in 1788 a pamphlet entitled 
‘A General View of the African Slave 
Traffic,’ denouncing the evil, though in tem- 
perate language. He saluted the French 
Kevolution with odes and songs, and in 
1798 published ‘Strictures on Mr. Burke’s 
Two Letters (on the Regicide Peace).’ Hia 
song ‘O'er the vine-cover’d hills and gay 
regions of France ’ became popular. 

The idea of -writing the hfe of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, his principal work, had occurred to 
Roscoe at an early age, and in 1790 his 
friend William Clarke consulted on his be- 
half many manuscripts and hooks in the 
libraries of Florence. In 1703 he began 
to print the ‘ Lorenzo’ at hia o-wn ex- 
pense, at the press of John MaeOreery [q. v.], 
the Liverpool printer, and the first emtion 
(remarkable for its typographical excel- 
lence) -was published m February 1796 
(dated ‘ 1796 Lord Orford (H. Walpole) 
-wrote enthuaiosticalLy to Roscoe, praising 
the ‘ Grecian simplicity’ of the style of his 
‘delightful book^ ("^alpold, LetUrs, ix. 
460 ). The work, which soon, became known 
in London, -was commended by Mathias, 
and was noticed by Fuseli (who knew Eos- 
ooe intimately) in the ‘ Analytical Review,’ 
It attracted attention in Italy, and Professor 
K. Sprengel of Halle published (1797) a 
German &anslation of it. Roscoe sold 
the copyright of the first edition for 1,2001. 
to Oadml and Davies, who brought out a 
second edition in 1796, and a third in 1799 j 
there are many later editions. 

In 1796 Roscoe retired from his profes- 
sion, and in 1799 purchased Allerlon Hall, 
a house about six miles from Liverpool, 
with pleasant gardens aud woods; he re- 
built (1812) the older portion, and added a 
library (see view in ‘ The History of Liver- 
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pool,’ 1810, last plate). He now resumed 
the study of Greek, which he had taken up 
only in middle life, and worked upon Ms 
biography of Leo X, begun about 1798. For 
this worJt Lord Holland and others pro- 
cured him material from Rome and Flo- 
rence. 

The ‘ Life of Leo X ’ appeared in ISO-l. 
The first impression (one thousand copies) 
was soon disposed of, and Roscoe sold one 
half of the copyright to Cadell and Davies 
for 2,0001 A second edition was pub- 
lished in 1806, and the work was translated 
into German and French. In 1816-17 Count 
Bossi issued an Italian translation with 
much additional mattsr ; this was placed 
on the ‘ Index ISxpnrgatorius,’ but 2,800 
copies were sold in Italy. The ‘ Leo ’ -u-as 
severely oriticised in the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view’ (yii. S.3C f.) for its affectation of pro- 
found philosophy nud sentiment, and th- 
author was accused of prejudice againcf 
Luther. The style of this work and of tht- 
‘ Lorenzo ’ is at any rate open to the charge 
of diffusiveness and of a certain pomposity 
-visible also in Roscoe's private correspon- 
dence. 

At the end of 1799, finding the Liverpool 
bank of Messrs. J. & W. Clarke in diffi- 
culties, he undertook, out of friendship, tn 
airauge their affiurs, and was induced to 
enter the bank as a partner and manager. 
He was thus again- involved in business, 
but found time fqj the study of botany. 
He became intimate with Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith, the botanist ; opened (in 1802; 
the Botanic Garden at Liverpool, and con- 
tributed to the 'Transactions’ of the Lin- 
nean Society, of which he was elected a 
fellow in 1805. At a later period (1824) 
he proposed a new arrangement of the 
plnnts of the monandrian class, usually 
called Soitominete. The order ‘Roscoea" 
was named after him by Sir J. E. Smith. 
Roscoe was also inteveatad in agriculture, 
aud was one of those who helped to re- 
claim Chat Moss, near Manchester. 

In October 1806Eo8coe wasalectedM.P. for 
Liverpool in the whig interest. He spoke in 
Darliamput in favour of the bill to abolish the 
slave trade, and contributed to found tlie 
African Institution. Parliament was dis- 
(solved in the spring of 1807, and in May 
Roscoe mode a sort of public entry into 
Liverpool attended by bis friends, mounted 
and on foot. The line he had token on the 
slave question a-ud his support of the 
catholic claims had made him many enemies 
there, and parties of seamen armed with 
bludgeons obstructed the procession, aud in 
a scene of great tumult a magistrate -was 
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attacked and IiLb horse atabhed. Iloseoe 
liras nominated at the ensuing election, but 
was not again retumed. 

At the beginning of 1816 there was n run 
onHoEcoe'sbank, and on 25 Jan. it suspended 
payment. Considerable sums were lo^ed up 
m mining and landed property, and, as the 
assets seemed ample, Hosooe, at the credi- 
tors’ request, resumed the management. To 
satisfy part of the claims, he in 1816 sold 
his hbrary, rich in Italian literature and 
early printed books. His friends purchased 
a sdection of Italian and other books at the 
sale, to the amount of 600/., and offered them 
to him ns a gift, which he refused. They 
were thereupon presented in 1817 to the 
Liverpool Athenceumtoforma ‘Hoscoe Col- 
lection.’ The sale (of about two thousand 
works) realised 5,150/. Boseoe’s prints were 
sold after the books, and realised 1,916/. Is., 
and his drawings and paintings 2,8‘26/. I9e. 

In ISlTBoscoe wa-s chosen the first presi- 
dent of the Liverpool Boyal Institution, of 
which he was a promoter. In 1819 he 
published ‘ Observations on Penal Jurispru- 
dence,’ advocating milder punishments as 
efiicaciousin reforming the criminal. Mean- 
while he had succeeded in making large re- 
imbursements to the creditors of his bank ; 
but tbe estate bad been overvalued, aud in 
1820, when the remaining creditors pressed 
for payment, Boscoo and his partners were 
declared bankrupt. The allowance of Bos- 
coe’a' certificate of conformity’ was peti- 
tioned against by two m creditors, and 
to avoid arrest he had to ccmjne himself 
indoors at his farm at Chat IVfoss, After 
some months the certificate was allowed, 
and he retumed to Liverpool, his connection 
with the bank being then finally wlthtjrawn. 
At this time a sum of 2,600/. was raised hy 
Dr. Traill and other friends for the bene- 
fit of Boscoe and his family. 

Boscoe was once more released fi(>m 
business cares, and in 1820 he began to 
prepare for his friend, Mr. Coke, a catalogue 
of the manuscripts at Holkham, Norfolk. In 
1822 he published ‘ Illustrations, Historical 
and Critical, of the Life of Lorenzo,’ in 
which he defended his hero from the attache 
of Sismondi. In 1824 he was elected an 
honorary associate of the Boyal Society of 
Literature, aud was afterwards awarded its 
gold medal. In the same year he pubhslied 
a new edition of Pope’s works, undertaken 
(in 1821) for the Loudon booksellers. A 
controversy ensued between Boscoe aud 
W. _L. Bowles, who closed his case hy pub- 
lishing ‘ Lessons in Criticism to "V^ilUam 
Boscoe, Esq. . . . with further Lessons in 
Criticism to a " Quarterly Eeviewer.”’ The 


latest editors of Pope (Elwut and Coubii. 
HOPE, Pope, iii. 16) regard Boscoo os an 
injudicious panegyrist of the poet’s career, 
and his annotations (wherever they add to 
those of Warburton, Warton, and Bowles) 
as tending to mislead. 

In December 1827 Boscoe was attacked 
with paralysis ; he recovered, but was con- 
fined to Ills study with his small collection 
of hooks and prints. In June 1881 he was 
prostrated by influenza, and died ou the 
80th of the month at his house in Lodge 
Lane, Toxtolh Park, Liverpool. He was 
buried in the ground attached to the 
chapel in Benshaw Street, Liverpool, at the 
services of which he had been accustomed 
to attend. 

Boscoe married, on 22 Feb. 1781, Jane 
(d. 1824), second daugliter of William 
Griffies, a tradesman of Liverpool, by whom 
he had a family of seven sons and three 
daughters. His fifth son 'rhomas, the author 
and translator (1791-1871), and his youngest 
son Henry, the legal writer (1800-1830), are 
noticed separately. His eldest daughter, 
Mary Anne, the verse-writer, married Tho- 
mas' Jevons of Liverpool [see Jevoxs, Mabx 
Asim]. His daughter Jane Elizabeth, horn 
in 1707, married the Bev. F. Ilornblowet, 
and published several volumes of verse be- 
tween 1820 and 1843 ; she died at Liverpool 
in September 1833 ( Cent, Mag. 1863, ii. 320 ,* 
Brit, Mus, Cat,)^ 

Boscoo’s writings had the effect of stimu- 
lating a European interest in Italian litera- 
ture and history, and bis zeal for culture and 
art in his native place deserved the tribute 
that was paid to his memory by the celebra- 
tion at Liverpool, on 8 March 1863, of the 
Boscoe Centenary Festival. Dr. Traill, the 
friend and physician of Boscoe, describes 
him as simple and upright in character, and 
as possessing much charm of manner. In 
person lie was tall, with clear and mild 
OTey eyes, and an ‘ expressive and cheerful 
face.' De Quincey ( Worlcs, ed. Masson, ii. 
127), who rather disparages the Liverpool 
literary coterie to which Boscoe belonged, 
describes him about 1801 as ‘simple and 
manly in his demeanour,’ but adds that, in 
Sfpite of his boldness as a politician, there was 
I the feebleness of the mere belles-lettrist ’ 
In his views on manysiihiects, Washington 
Irving in his 'Sketch Book’ has recorded 
bis impressions of Boscoe as he appeared 
shortly before 1820; Mrs. Hemans,'«mo saw 
Boscoe in his latest years, speaks of him as 
' a dolightful old man, with a fine Boman 
style of head,’ sitting in the study of his 
small house surrounded by busts, hooks, and 
flowers. 
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There are numerous portraits of Roscoe : 
iflt Paintincr (®t. 38) hjr John Williamson is 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London ; 
it ■was engraved in Henry Eoscoe’s ‘ Life of 
W. Roscoe,’ vol. i. front. ; (2) painting by Sir 
Martin Archer Shee (1813) for Mr. Coke of 
Holkham; (3) terra-cotta medallion made 
in 1813 by John Gibson (of. H. Hoscob's 
Z\fe, vol. ii. front.) ; (4) painting by J. Lons- 
dale ( 1825 ) presented to the Livei'pool Royal 
Institution (engraved in Baines’s ‘Lancaster,’ 
1836, iii. 623); (6) bust by John Gibson 
resented by the sculptor to the Liverpool 
Royal Institution in 1827, in gratitude for 
the aid given to him in early life by Roscoe ; 
(6) bronze medal (issued by Clements of 
Liverpool, 1606?) by Clint, after Gibson's 
terra-cotta medalUon (this, and another por- 
trait medal, rev. Mount Parnassus, are in 
the British Museum) ; ^7) bust by Spence 
of Liverpool; (8) t-wo mmiatures by Ilaugh- 
ton and Hargreaves ; (9) marble statue by 
Ohantrey, public^ subscribed for, and placed 
in 1841 in the Gallery of Art attached to 
the Liverpool Royal Institution. 

The following are the chief of Roscoe’s 
numerous publications ; 1. ‘Mount Pleasant,’ 
&o., Liverpool, 1777, 4to. 2. ‘The Wrongs 
of Africa,’ 1787, 8vo. 3. ‘-A General View 
of the African Slava Trade,’ 1788, 8vo. 
4. ‘The Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, caUed 
the Magnificent,' 2 vols. Liverpool, 1793, 
4to ; 2nd ed. London, 1796, 4to ; 0th ed. 
Loudon, 1825, 8vo ; 1846, Svo, and later 
editions ; German translation, by K. Spren- 
gel, Berlin, 1797 ; French translation, Paris, 
1799 ; Italian translation, Pisa, 1799 ; Greek 
translation, Athena, 1868. 6. ‘The Nurse, 
n Poem translated [from the Italian of L, 
Tansillo] hy W. R,,’ 1798, 4to ; 1800, Svo ; 
1804, Svo. 6. 'The Life and Pontificate of 
Leo the Tenth,’ 4 vols. Liverpool, 1805, 4to ; 
2nd ed. London, 1806 ; 3rd ed. London, 
1827, 8voj London, 1840, Svo, and later 
editions ; French translation, Paris, 1808 ; 
German translation, Vienna, 1818; Italian 
translation, hy L. Bossi, Milan, 1810-17. 
7. ‘The Butterfly’s Ball and the Grass- 
hopper’s Feast,’ 1807, 16mo ; 1808 ; London, 
1883, 4to, ed. 0. Welsh (facsimile of edi- 
tion of 1808). 8. ‘ On the Origin and 

Vicissitudes of Literature, Science, and 
Alt,’ &c. (lecture at the 'Liverpool Royal 
Institution, 1817). 9. ‘Observations on 

Penal Jurisprudenoe,’ London, 1819-25, Svo. 
10. ' lUustcatlons, Historical and Critical, of 
the Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici,’ London, 
1822, Svo and 4to; Italian translation, 
Plorence, 1823, 8vo. 11. ‘Memoir of 
Richard Roberts Jones_’ (a Welsh flsber-lai 
of remarkable linguistic powers, befriend^ 
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by Roscoe), 1822, Svo. 12. ‘The Works 
of Alexander Pope,’ edited by W. 11., 1824, 
8vo. 13. ‘ Monandrian Plants of the Order 
Scitaminem ' (coloured plates, with de- 
scriptions by W, E.), Liverpool, 1828, fol. 
14. ‘The Poetical Books of William Ros- 
coe* (Roscoe Centenary edition), London, 
18.33, Svo ; also 1867, Svo ; 1891. 

William Staxlet Rosoob (1782-1843), 
the oldest son of William Roscoe, was edu- 
cated at Peterhouse, Cambridge, and became 
a partner in bis father’s bank, In his 
latter years he was seijeant-at-mace to the 
court of passage at Liverpool. He was 
well acquainted with Italian literature, and 
in 1884 published a volume of ‘Poems’ 
(London, Svo). which ■was eulogised in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ (February 1885, 
pp. 153-00), though the verse is for the most 
part commonplace in subject and treatment. 
He died at Liverpool on 31 Oct. 1843 (Gent. 
Mag. 1844, i. 96). He was the father of 
William Caldwell Roscoe [q. v.] 

[The principal authorities are Henry Roscoe's 
Life of William Roscoe. 1S33; Gent, Mag. 1831, 
i. 796; T, 8. Traill’s Memoir of Roscoe. 18S3 ; 
art. in KDcyolup. Brit. 9th ed. ; Espioasse's 
L inoashiro Worthies, 2nd ser. pp. 274 ff. ; The 
Liverpool Tribute to Roscoe (report of Roscoe 
Centenary), 1853 ; Allibone'a Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; 
Memoir by Thomas Roscoe prefixed to Bohn’s 
edition of the Lorenzo, 1846; Baines’s Lancester 
(1870), ed. Hu-land and Heifoid, ii. S77 ; Brit. 
Hub. Cat ] W. W. 

ROSCOE, WILLIAM CALDWELL 
(1823-1859 ), poet and essayist, born at Liver- 
poolon20Sept. 1823,wasson of William Stan- 
ley Roscoe and grandson of William Roscoe 
[q.T.] His mothpr, daughter of James Cald- 
well of Linley Wood in Staffordshire, was 
sister of Mrs. Anne Marsh-Csldwell [q. v.], 
author of ‘ Emilia Wyndham.’ He was edu- 
cated at n private school, St. Domingo House, 
near Liverpool, and afterwards at Tlniversity 
College, London, graduating in the university 
of London in 1848. He was called to the bar 
In 1850, but after two years relinquished prac- 
tice, partly from delicacy of health, partly 
from doubts of his qualifleations for his 
profession. He married in 1855 Emily, 
daughter of William, Maliu of Derby, and 
afterwards lived principally in Wales, where 
he was interested in slate quarries and de- 
voted much of his time to literary pursuits. 
He was a frequent contributor to the ‘ Na- 
tional Review,’ of which his brother-in-law, 
Mr. R. H. Hutton, 'was editor. _ He died at 
Richmond in Surrey of typhoid fever on 
30 July 1359, Roscoe published two bra- 
ndies, ‘Eliduo’ (1846) and ‘Violenzia’ 
(1861, anon.), a conslderalus amount of 
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fugitive poetry, and numerous essays contri- 
buted to the ‘Prospective’ ond ‘National’ 
reviews. These compositions were collected 
and published in 1860 by Mr. Hutton, with 
a memoir ; the poems and dramas were re- 

E ublished in. 1891 by his daughter, Elizabeth 
lary Boscoe. 

Boscoe was a man of great, almost exces- 
sive, moral and intellectual refinement. The 
fastidiousness thus engendered impaired his 
power of direct appeal to human sympathies. 
‘Violenzia,’ his principal work, is a finely 
conceived, and frequently eloquent, tragedy ; 
but the good characters are too good, the bad 
too bad, the sentiments continually over- 
strained, and the result on atmosphere of 
impossibility. ‘Eliduo’ is less academical, 
bnt less characteristic, and chiefly deserves 
notice as a fine study in the manner of the 
Elizabethans. The minor poems, though 
always graceful and feeling, seldom rise 
above the level of occasions verse. Two, 
however, ‘Love’s Creed’ and ‘To Little 
A. C.,’ are very beautiful, and should alone 
preserve the author’s name as a lyric poet. 
As a critic Boscoe did excellent work, espe- 
cially in the ‘ National Eeview.’ a periodical 
which, with his aid and th at of E. H. Hutton 
and Walter Bagehot, helped for several years 
to maintain a high standard both of literary 
and political criticism. If not a ]^rofoundly 
penetrating, he is in general a disciiminating, 
and sometimes a subtle, critic ; and although 
his views are occasionally a little startlii^, 
as in his condemnation of the stanza of 
Memoiiam,’ they are in general distinguished 
by common-sense. 

fMemoir by B. H. Button prefixed to Boscoe’s 
Poems and &says, I860.] B. Q-. 

BOSCOMMON, Eauu op. [See Duxoir, 
Whktwoeih, fourth earl, 1633 P-lfl86.] 

BOSE or BOSS, ALEXANDER (1647 P- 
1720), bishop of Edinburgh. [See Boss.} 

BOSE, CALEB BURRELL (179&-1872), 
geologist, was born at Eye in Suffolk, 10 Feb. 
1790. In due coarse he was apprenticed to 
an uncle, a surgeon, and continued his 
studies for the medicid profession at Hay’s 
and St. Thomas’s Hos;^tal8, lA 1816 he 
settled down in practioe at Swaffham, Nor- 
folk, where he married and had children, hut 
was left a widower early in 1828. He was 
Buecessfhl in his profession, and become a 
fellow of the Boyil College of Surgeons in. 
1846. In 1869 he retired &om practice, and 
went to reside at Great Yarmonth, where he 
died 29 Jan. 1872. Ho was tte author of 
several medical papers, more e^ecially on the 
-subject of entozoa, but ftom youth to old age 


he was an example of a genuine ‘ naturafist.' 
It was as a geologist, and especially as at 
authority on Norfolk geolo^, that he made 
his mark ; hie first published contribution to 
science appearing in 1828. He formed a fine 
collection of fossils, which is now in the 
Norwich Museum. In 1839 he was elected 
E.G.S. Of some twenty-three papers by hijn 
on geological subjects, the most important 
— one full of original observations and sound 
reasoning — is entitled ‘ Sketch of the Gko- 
logy of West Norfolk ’ (published in the 
'Philosophical Magazine,’ 1835-6); but he 
also was the first to call attention to the 
‘Brick Earth of the Valley of the Nai' 
(Proo. Set, Soo. London, 1840, p. 01), and b 
described some ‘ parasitic borings in the scales 
of fossil fish’ (Trans, Mioroso, Soo, findsei. 
in. 7). 

[Obituary noBces in the Quart. Jonr. Gaol. 
Soo. Tol. xTviii. (1872), Proo. p. xliii, and in 
the Trans. Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ fioc, 
V. 387 (the latter, by Horace B. Woodward, being 
tha more complete).] T. G. B. 

EOSE,GEORGE (1744-1818), statesman, 
bom in Ms father’s house on 17 June (O.S.) 
1744, was second son of David Bose, a non- 
juring clergyman of Lethnot, near Brechm, 
"by his second wife, Margaret, daughter of 
Donald Eoaa of Westercluno. He was de- 
scended on his father’s side from the ihmily 
of Boae of Eikavock: in the county of Ntum, 
"When four years old he was adimted by his 
mother’s brother, who lived at Hampstead, 
Middlesex, and who sent him to Westminster 
School. At an early age he entered the navy 
under thechargeof (laptain James Mackenzie, 
whoftoml768 tol762wa8incommand^the 
Infernal, a ‘bomb-ketch’ of eight guns (Beat- 
sort, Naval Memoirs, ii. App. pp. 106, 123, 
iii. App. p. 116). He soiled with him to the 
West Indies, and in June 1768 took port as 
a midshipman in tha expedition against St. 
Malo. In 1769 he was again in the West 
Indies, the Infernal being then part of the 
fleet at the Leeward Islands, and in that year 
or in the course of the next threo years was 
twice wounded in notion. Later gossip, 
which mode him out a natural son of Lord 
Marohmont [see Httmu, HtrsH, third Eabi oj 
Masohmobt] (Wbaxaii, Memoirs, iii. 467), 
an apothecary’s apprentice (s'S. p. 121 «.), or 
a parser’s clerk (Biohabusoit, PoUtkal 
Nologves, p. 202), may safely he disregarded 
He probably, according to the custom of the 
time, went to sea as captain’s servant, and 
Mackenzie, acting as his own purser, em- 
ployed!^ to keep his book, and he became 
a midshipman in due course (Diaries, i. 8). 

_ Finding that he had no chance of promo- 
tion, Bose left the navy in 1762, when the 
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eace of Paris was impending. His uncle 
aving died intestate, he was disappointed of 
a legacy of 6,000f. that he expected, and was 
left without means. He was befriended by 
William Strahan [q.v.], at whose house he 
met people of influence and literary distinc- 
tion. Interest was made for him, and he was 
appointed a clerk in the record office of the 
exchequer at Westminster. While holding 
this place he was in 1767 called upon to 
attend a committee of the lords with refe- 
rence to printing the ear]fr records of their 
house. The chairman, l^rd Horchmont, 
finding his services of value, procured his 
employment by the committee; an office was 
formed for him, and the whole series of the 
lords’ proceedings was printed under his 
direction. The keepership of the records 
falling vacant in 1773, the committee re- 
commended him for it, and he received that 
office, which he held at first jointly with 
another, and afterwards alone. The lords’ 
committee praised his work in an address to 
the Icing, presented with their report, and in 
1777 Lord North appointed him secretary to 
the board of taxes, an ofilce which brought 
him about 900/. a year. 

Daring the Bockingham administration of 
1783 he gave much help to the chancellor of 
the exchequer. Lord John Cavendish [q. v.], 
and on Shelburne’s [see Pdttt, Wiriiiir, 
MAEftPis OF Lasspowot] accession to power 
in July, was appointed a secretary to the 
treasury, resigning his place in the tax office 
and a small office in the exchequer. He thus 
gave up a permanent and valuable situation 
for one that, though more honourable, was 
exceedingly preeaxiouB. As he distrusted 
Shelburne, whom he disliked personally, he 
refused to enter parliament, though a seat was 
offered him by the minister. The income of 
the secretaries to the treasury was fixed by 
him at 3,000/. a year, the fees from which 
it had hitherto proceeded being brought into 
the general fund for the payment of the 
salaries in the department. Through the 
influence of Lord Marchmont and other 
lords he obtained a grant in reversion of the 
valuable office of clerk of the porliameuts. 
He went out of office with Snelhume in 
April 1783, and shortly afterwards had an 
open quarrel with him (td. p, 80). _ He in- 
formed Pitt of his diasatis&ction with Shel- 
burne, and did not at the time receive any 
answer of a confidential character. He was, 
he says, ‘ left completely upon the pavement ’ 
(/%. p. 38) ; but he retained his place in the 
journals office, and had some mivate income 
from property in the West Inffies, which 
seems to nave come to him by his marriage. 

While on a tour on the continent, in com- 


pany with Lord Thuilow, he received a letter 
from Pitt requesting him to meet him in 
Paris. They met in October, and Pitt en- 
listed him as one of his supporters. Eose 
returned to England after ue interview. 
When Pitt took office, Eose was on 37 Dec. 
reappointed secretaiy to the treasury, with 
Thomas Steele as his colleague, and* at the 
general eleotion in the sming of 1784 was 
returned to parliament for Laimceston in 
CornwaU, through the influence of the Duke 
of Northumherl^d, with whose son. Lord 
Percy [see Pekot, Hpqh, first Diro of 
NoETnuMBEKiiAirD], he was on terms of 
ffiendship. Thenceforward Eose was Pitt’s 
intimate friend and faithful follower. Pitt 
found his industry and remarkable ability 
in finance extremely useful, employed hiiri 
largely as a means of communicating with 
others, and speriaUy in matters of patronage, 
which were included in Eose’s sphere of 
official duty. Both in and out of parlia- 
ment Eose gave his chief aU the Ba;^port in 
his power, and heartily concurred with him 
in all questions of policy, with the exception 
of his attempt at parliamentary reform, his 
efforts for the abolition of the slave trade, 
and his approval of the peace of Amiens. 

In April 1784 Eose supplied the king with 
inforimation as to the progress of the general 
election, and gained his goodwiU j indeed the 
regard which the king showed for him, and 
the confidence with which he afterwards 
treated him, have caused Eose to he reckoned, 
not quite accurately, among those personal 
adherents of Greorge III who were caUed 'the 
king’s friends,’ Pitt took an early oOTor- 
tumty of rewarding him by the grant of flie 
office of master of the pleas in the court of ex- 
chequer for life (id. i. 16). About this time 
Eose purchased of the heirs of Sir Thomas 
Taucred a house and place called Cuffiiells, 
near Lyndbuist, Hampshire, which thence- 
forward became his mincipol residence 
(Dbatlev andBEiTTONjEeautfra ofJEngltm^ 
and Wales, yi. 178). He also had a small 
house at Ohristcbuich, and gradually ob- 
tained complete possession of the borough 
(WEAXAni, Memoirs, iii. 465). In March 
1788 he was elected verdorer of the New 
Forest, and in June succeeded to the place 
of clerk of the parEoments (Jmmual Register, 

1763, XXX. 228-9). This vacated his seat in 
parliament, and, as his friendship with the 
new Duke of Northumberland was broken, 
he accepted a seat for Lymington, Hamp- 
shire, for the remainder of the session. The 
'ouinals office which had been created for 
him was absorbed into his new dej^ortment, 
and he received in exchange for its emolu- 
ments a pension to his wife for life of 300/. 

a3 / 
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a year. The king paid him a short visit in 
June 1769 on his y:ay to 'Weymouth. At 
the general election of 1790 he was returned 
for Christchurch, and held that seat during 
the remainder of his life. In April 1791 ha 
tvaa sued in the court of king s bench by 
George Smith, a publican of Westminster, 
for 110/. 5s. for payment for work dona for 
him as secretory of the treasury in discover- 
ing proofs of bad votes polled at the late 
Westminster election for Lord John Towns- 
hend, and was ordered to pay that sum. As 
it was then not unusual for the treasury 
to take means of this sort to prevent the re- 
turn of on opponent, there was nothing dis- 
creditable to Eose in the business, though it 
was of course used against him ( Trial of 
<r. Ease, Etquire). Lord Marchmout, who 
died in 1701, made him his _ e.vecutor, and, 
Ijesides a money legacy, left him a tine collec- 
tion of hooks, which he lodged at Ouflhells. 

A letter from Pitt, dated o Peh. ISOI, 
made Eose the first person to receive the 
news of the minister's intended resignation, 
which Eose considered ‘ absolutely nnavoid- 
ahle.’ He declined Addington’s offer that 
he should continue at the treasury; and, on 
receiving a promise that ha should be made 
a privy oouneillor, replied that he could not 
accept that honour except through Pitt. He 
was much with Pitt during the next few 
weeks, and on 21 March retired from office 
with him. The king again visited him at 
CufiheUs on 29 June, and stayed four days at 
his house on his way to Sveymouth. He 
was occupied in July and the following 
months with a scheme for the payment of 
Pitt’s debts, and contributed 1,000/. for that 
purpose. During the autumn he made strong 
efibrts to persuade Pitt to withdraw his sup- 
port &om Addington’s administration, repre- 
senting to him his conviction that there was 
a systematic plan to lower him in the esteem 
both of the king and of the public {Diaries, 
p. 436). The offer that he should he made a 
privy councillor was renewed in December, 
and as Addington allowed the communica- 
tion to pass through Pitt, he accepted it, and 
was sworn on 13 Jan. 1802. During the two 
following years he constantly offered Pitt 
advice on the political situation. 

On the formation of Pitt’s second admini- 
stration in 1804 Eose took office as vice-pre- 
sident of the l|oard of trade in March, and 
on 7 July as loint paymaster-general with. 
Lord Charles Henry Somerset. Ue was vexed 
at Pitt’s political reconciliation with Adding- 
ton, and their constant communication with 
each other was for a short time interrupted. 
It was, however, resumed by September 1805, 
when Pitt was at Ouffnells, and during 


Pitt’s ensuing visit to 'Weymouth Eo»e again 
inaffectually represented to the king the 
necessity of strengthening the government by 
the admission of some members of the op- 
position. He saw Pitt for the last time an 
15 Jan. 1806, and was deeply affected hy 
his death. On the 27th he gave an account 
in a speech in the House of Commons of 
Pitt’s last hours and dying words {Rirl. 
Debates, vi. 58), Lord Holland afterwards 
described this account as fabricated by Bose, 
whom he calls an ‘unscrupulous encomiast’ 
(Memoi) -s of the Whig Party, i. 207-8), It was, 
however, substantially correct. He eagerly 
forwarded a scheme for the p.ayment of Pitt’s 
debts by private contribution. On 8 Feb, he 
. resigned the offices of joint paymaster-general 
' and vice-xircsident of the board of trade. 

Eose again took office in the Duke of 
Portland’s administration in 1807, as vice- 
prusident of the board of trade on 30 March, 
and treasurer of the navy on 16 April, In 
1808 the Duke of York appointed him 
deputy-warden of the Now Forest. Being 
in accord with Canning in April 1809 a, 
regards the necessity of a change in the 
business of the war department, and the 
substitution of Lord Wellesley for Lord 
C’astlereagh as war secretary, he promised 
Canning that if lie was not satislled on these 
I points he would resign with him. Canning’s 
resignation in September, however, seemed 
to him to proceed from disappointed ambi- 
tion, and to be an attempt to break up the 
government, and he therefore refused to fol- 
low. 0 wing largely to the wishes of his wife 
and family, he continued in office under Per- 
ceval — conduct, wh'iob his frioudsh'm with 
Canning rendered distasteful to his feelings 
(ji. pp. 864, 376). Perceval on 23 Oct. 
offered him the post of chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Eose declined on the ground that 
he was too old to take cabinet office for 
the first time (Dianes, ii. 414, 423-4). He 
was a warm advocate of vaccination, and 
promoted the establishment of the National 
Vaccine Institution in 1809 {ib. pp. 338-9). 
In 1811 he exerted himself to redress the 
grievances of the Spitalfields weavers, who 
warmly aclinowledged their obligations to 
him. In the early spring of 1812 he resigned 
office — probably from displeasure at the ad- 
mission into the government of Lord Sid- 
mouth (Addington) and some of his friends. 

On Perceval’s death Eose resumed his 
place as treasurer of the navy, to which no 
appointment had been made on his retire- 
ment {Booh of Dignities, p. 269). Complaints 
were made of neglect in Eose’s'offlce. Eose 
defended himself, hut he apparently was at- 
tempting to fulfil the duties of his office at 
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Cuffnells rather than in Ixmdon. He op- 
posed the proposals to alter the corn laws 
in a weighty speech on 5 3Iay, AVhile de- 
claring that free trade in com would be 
equally mischievous to the grower and con- 
sumer)! he contended that a protecting duty 
Eboiild not be greater than, would enable the 
grower to pay a fair rent and make a reason- 
able profit (Parl. Debates, xxvii. 606), On 
the other hand, he took an unpopular line in 
advocating the property tax. He did much, 
specially in 1816, to forward the foundation 
of savings hanks, and promoted legislation 
securing the property of friendlv societies. 

He died at Cuffnells on 13 ilan. 1818, in 
his seventy-fourth year, and was bm'ied in 
Christchurch minster. He left children by 
liis wife Theodora, daughter of John Dues 
of the island of Antigua, his elder son being 
Pir George Henry Hose [q. v.], and hisyounger 
■William Stewart Hose &.V.] 

Hose was a man of hi^ personal character, 
amiable, and benevolent; an indefatigable, 
accurate, and rapid worker, with a clear 
and sound judgment ; and, though he was 
not brilliant in other matters, liis financial 
ability was remarkable. His opponents ac- 
cused him of double dealing, and a poli- 
tical satire asserts that 

yto rogue that goes 

Is like that Boss 

Or ecatters such deceit 

(Probationary Odes, p. 361), hut in truth he 
was by no means deficient in honour or 
eincerity. As secretary of the treasury he 
dispensed governmeut patronage so as to 
oifend as few of the disappointed claimants 
as possible (Wiu.XA. 1 , 1 ., Memoirs, iii, 467-8). 
The profits that he and his sons derived 
from various offices were large ; Cobhetfr 
dwells on them in a brilliant letter entitled 
‘ A New Yoor's Gift to Old George Rose,’ 
and dated 1 Jan, 1817 ; he reckons 4,324l. 
salary as treasurer of the navy, 4,04Cf. ns 
clerk of parliaments, a post secured to his 
elder son, 4001. as keeper of the records (a 
sinecure), and 2,1377. os clerk of the ex- 
chequer, a sinecure resigned in favour of his 
younger son (Selections from Cobbett's Poli- 
tical IForks, V. 72). And Thomas Moore, in 
an imitation of Horace (Odes, i. 38), makes 
the poet hid his boy not lorry to inquire ‘ at 
which of his places old Hose is delaying* 
(Moobe, Works, p. 171). "While, however, 
he was not backward in promoting the in- 
terests of himself and his sons, unlike many 
of the placemen of his day, he conscien- 
tiously rendered valuable services to the 
nation. He seems to have imbibed some- 
thing of the patriotic sentiments of his great 
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leader ; was always confident as to England’s 
future, even in the darkest days, and was in- 
variably optimistic in his financial reviews 
and anticipations. As a speaker he was 
dull and somewhat prolix, hut his speeches 
were too full of carefully prepared and 
accurately stated calculations to be easily 
answered. His writings, which are for the 
most pai-t on financial subjects, are clear and 
businesslike. In 1804 he was appointed a 
trustee of the British Museum, and was 
also a trustee of the Hunterian Museum, 
and an elder brother of Trinity House. It 
is believed that he had much to do with, 
the ori^ of the ministerial whitebait din- 
ner. His friend Sir Robert Preston, member 
for Dover in the parliament of 1784, was in, 
the habit of asking him to dine with him at 
the ‘fishing cottage ’ at Dagenham Reach, 
EBse.v, towards the end of the parliamentary 
session. One year Rose asked leave to bring 
Pitt, to whom Preston thenceforward ex- 
tended his invitation. The distance from 
London being inconvenient to Pitt, Preston 
held his annual dinner at Greenwich, gene- 
rally on or about Trinity Monday, una Pitt 
brought fu'st Lord Comdeu and then Charles 
Long (afterwardsLordFarnhorongh). When 
the company grew in number the guests paid 
each his sliare of the tavern hill, and after 
Preston’s death the dinner soon assumed its 
future character (Tijibs, Clubs and Club Life, 
p. 495-0). Piose's portrait, painted in 1803 
y Sir W’illiam Buechey, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery ; another, painted by Cos- 
way, is engraved in his ‘Diaries and Cor- 
respondence,’ and there is also an engraving, 
with a biographical notice, in the ' Picture 
Gallery of Contemporary Portraits ’ (Cadell 
Olid Davies). 

Rose's published works are : 1. ‘ The Pro- 
posed System ofTrade w'ithlreland explained/ 
8vo, 1785, which called forth answers. 2. ‘A 
Brief Examination into the Increase of the 
Revenue, Commerce, and Manufactures o£ 
Great Britain since the Peace in 1783,’ Svo,. 
1703; and 8. ‘A Brief Examination, &c.y 
from 1793 to 1799,’ Svo. 1799. Both these 
works passed through several editions; the 
second through at least seven, besides ohe 
printed at Dublin ; it was translated into 
French, and called forth replies. The edition 
of 1800 contains a sketch of Pitt’s character. 
4. ‘ Considerations on the Debt of the Civil 
List,’ Svo, 1803. 6. ‘ Observations on thePoor 
Laws,’ 4to, 1802. 0. ‘Observations on the 
Historical Work of the late C. J. Fox,’ 4to, 
1809. Rose’s criticisms were founded on the 
contemporary authorities left him by Lord 
Marchmont, which were published by his 
son, Sir George Henry Rose [q.v.], as the 
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‘Marclunont Papers’ [see under HmtB or 
Home, Sib Patbiok, first Eabl op Maboh- 
sroira]. TTia T7ork was criticised with some 
personal reflections, and with more wit than 
sound learning, hy Sydney Smith in the 
* Edinburgh Heview’ in 1809 and 1810 (Sra- 
aiT SiniH, Works, pp. 160-03, 302-13, ed. 
1850). 7. ‘ Observations on the Public Ex- 
penditure,’ &c., 8vo, 1810 ; _ see Bentham’a 
‘Defence of Economy against Rosa’ in 
‘Pamphleteer,’ Tol. x. 8. ‘ A Letter to vis- 
count Alelville reg)ecting a Naval Arsenal at 
Northfleet,’ 8vo, 1810. 9. ‘Substsjnce of a 
Speech on the Eepoit of the Bullion Com- 
mittee,’ delivered in 1811. 10. ‘ Speech on 
the Corn Laws,’1814 fseeabove). 11. ‘ Speech 
on the Property Tax,’ 1815. 12. * Observa- 
tions on Banks for Saving,’ 4to j 4th edit. 
1816. He also contributed a paper on 
Domesday to Nash’s ‘Worcester.’ 

[Bose’s Diaries and Gorrespondenoe, ed. L. Y. 
Hareourt, cited as Diaries, ritanhope's Life of 
Pitt; 'Wraxall's Memoirs, ad. 1884 ; ParL 
Debates ; Lord Colchester’s Diary ; Je8S6|a Me- 
moirs of George III ; Gent, Mag. 1810 ii. B62, 
1812 1. 164, 246-7, 1818 i. 82, 93, 1819 ii. 628- 
S'20 ; Cunningham's Eminent Englishmen, vol. 
vii.; Beatson’s Naval Memoirs; Haydn's Book 
of Dignities; Baron's Life of jenner, vol. ii.j 
Richardson’s Holliod, Probationary Odes, &e.] 

W. H. 

ROSE, Sib GEORGE (1782-1878), 
maeter in chancery, eldest eon of James 
Rose, barge-owner, of Tooley Street, South- 
wark, wae bom in London on 1 May 1782. 
He received a presentation to Weetminster 
School, and became king’s scholar in 1797. 
He was elected to Peterhouse, Cambridge, in 
1801, but poverty prevented bi-m from com- 
pleting bis education there, and it wae not 
until 1835 that he took Lis M.A. degree as 
a member of Trinity College. On 6 May 
1809 he was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple, and commenced attendance in the 
common-law courts and on the northern cir- 
cuit. Rose was a witty man, and his first 
success is attributed to the publicity he 
attained hy the composition while in court, 
when Lord Eldon was the presiding judge, 
of 'the following verse : 

Mr. Leach made a speerii. 

Angry, neat, and bog ; 

Mr. Hart, on lie other part, 

Was right, but dull and long. 

Mr. Taxker made that darker 
Which was dark enough without ; 

Mr, Cook quoted bis book. 

And the Chancellor said I doubt, 

lu May 1827 he was named a king’s counsel, 
and in the same year became a bencher of his 
inn, of which he was reader in 1884 and 


treasurer in 1886. The misfortune of hij 
father’s bankruptcy attracted his attention 
to the bankruptcy branch in chancery, where 
he obtained a fair practice. He published 
‘ Reports of Oases in Bankruptcy decided by 
Lord Eldon,’ vol. i. 1812, reprinted 1813 ; 
vol. ii. 1816, reprinted 1821 ; this book was 
continued by J. W. Buck. In 1813 be pub- 
lished ‘An Inquiry into the Nature oi 
Trading as a Scrivener.’ On 6 Deo. 1831 he 
was sworn in os one of the four judges of the 
court of review, which had jurisdiction in 
baul^ptcy cases, and on 7 Dec. was knighted 
at St. James's Palace. 

On some change being made in the court 
of review. Lord Oottenham gave Rose on 
7 Dec. 1840 the lucrative and comparatively 
easy post of a mastership in ohancery, which 
he held till the mastorwips were abolished 
on 1 Feb. 1868 ; be then retired on his full 
salary of 2,6007. a year. 

Rose was the first chairman of the Law 
Life Inaiuunce Society in 1844, and attended 
thehoardmeetingeimtillSfiO. Ou5 June 1834 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and later on became a fellow of me Geogra- 
phical Society. He was one of the old school 
of wits. Many of his jokes were of a profes- 
sional character, and referred to legiu pro- 
ceedings long since obsolete ; others, how- 
ever, related to general matters, and were 
remarkable for meir readiness and origi- 
nality. To Westminster School he always 
felt grateful, and with it kept up a friendly 
connection ; he was a steward of the anni- 
versaries in 1837, 1883, and 1848, a constant 
attendant at the plays, and BomelLmes aided 
in the preparation of the prologue and epi- 
logue. He died at Brighton on 3 Dec. 1878, 
having married Anne, daughter of Captain 
Robert Pouncey. 

[MacmiUan’s Mag. February 1874, pp. 298- 
308 ; In Remembrance of Sir George Rose [by 
George William Bell], privatdy printed, 1877, 
with portrait (some errors); lUuslr. London 
News, 20 Dee. 1873, p. 614 (very incorrect); 
Welch’s Alumni Westmonast. 1862, pp. 447, 
466, 456, 652, 664; Biogr, Diet, of Living 
Authors, 1816; Westminster School Beg, ed. 
Barker and Stenning.] G. O. B, 

BOSE, GEORGE (1817-1883), dramatist, 
novelist, and humorous entertainer, who 
wrote under the name of ‘Arthur Sketchley,’ 
bom in London on 19 May 1817, was second 
son of James Rose of St. Clement Danes, 
by his wife, Sophia Scadgell. After at- 
tending Mr, Hook’s academy in Chelsea, 
George began life as clerk at the custom- 
house, but, determining to become a clergy- 
man, entered Magdalen Hall, Oxford, as a 
commoner in May 1841, at the unusually 
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mature age of twenty-four. He graduated 
B.A. on 13 Not. lS-16, and M.A. on 30 June 
1848, and was ordained at Lambeth. Subae- 
Quently he travelled with his parents in 
Italy, visiting Naples and Palermo. On Lis 
return home ne undertook a curacy at Cam- 
berwell, where he became noted for his short 
and practical sermons. For a brief time he 
acted as curate of Christ Church, Hoxton, 
and as assistant reader at the Temple (Oc- 
tober 1861), occupying his leisure by coaching 
students for the army. The Oxford move- 
ment shook his faith in the church of Eng- 
land, and on 1 Nov. 1853 he joined the 
Roman catholic church. From 1868 to 1863 
he was tutor to the Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey, who succeeded his father as fifteenth 
Luke of Norfolk on 26 Nov. 1860. 

Thenceforth Rose adopted aliterorycareer. 
He had, as early as 1861, adapted for the 
English stags a popular French drama called 
< Pauline.’ (Dharles Kean played the hero 
in Rose's version with great success. On 
3 Jan. 1863 Rose produced, at the St. James’s 
Theatre, under the management of Frank 
Matthews, a second drama, entitled ’The 
Dark Cloud,’ and at the same house, on 
18 Aug. 1864, his three-act comedy of 'How 
will thOT get out of it f ’ which was acted 
under Beniamin 'Webster’s management. 
Charles Mathews appeared as Percy "W^ylding, 
and Mrs. Stirling (afterwards Lady Gregory) 
as Mrs. Tiverton. 

In ‘Routledge’s Annual* for 1866 Rosa 
published, under the pseudonym of ‘ Arthur 
Sketchley,’ the 'first of his numerous mono- 
logues purporting to be the views on 
current topics of an illiterate old woman 
of the lower middle class whom he named 
‘ Mrs, Brown.’ Mrs. Brown is an obvioim 
adaptation of Dickens’s Mrs. Gamp. His 
earnest effort Rose entitled ’ How Mrs. 
Brown spent Christmas Day.' developed 
his whimsical design in a series of similar 
sketches contributed to ’ Fun,' and they 
were reissued from time to time in volume 
form, until they numbered in aU thirty- 
two volumes. They profess to portray, 
according to their titles, ‘Mrs. Bro-wn’a 
Visit to 'the Paris Esliibition ' (1867), 
‘ Mrs. Brown at the Seaside ’ (1808), 
'in London’ (1869), ‘in the Highlands’ 
(1869), ‘ up the Nile’ (1860), ‘at the Play’ 
Q870), ‘ on the Grand Tour’ (187(5, ‘ 011 
Battle of Dorking ’ (1871), ‘ at the Inter- 
national Exhibition and at South Kensing- 
ton’ (1872), ‘on the new Liquor Law’ 
(1872), ‘on the Alabama Claims’ (1872), 
‘on the Tiehborne Case’ (1872), ‘on 'Woman’s 
Kghts’ (1872), ‘ontheShah’s'V'isit’(1878), 
‘ on the Tiehborne Defence ’ (1873), ‘ on 


Disraeli’ (1874), ‘at Margate’ (1874), 'on 
the Royal Russian Mamage ’ (1874 ), ‘ at the 
Crystal Palace ’ (1876), ‘ at Brighton ’(1876), 
‘ on the Skating Rink ’ (1^6), ‘ on the 
Spelling Bees' (1876), ‘on (jo-operative 
Stores ’ (1870), ‘ on Home Rule ’ (1881), on 
‘Jumbo * (1882), and ‘ on Cetewayo ’ (1882). 
Two other volumes were entitled respectively 
‘The Bro'wn Papers’ (1870), and ‘Mrs. 
Brown’s Christmas Box ’ (1870). 

Meanwhile, in 1867, Rose brought out a 
sketch called ‘Miss Tomkins’s Intended,’ and 
travelled in America. In 1868 he published 
a record of his tour, entitled ‘The Great 
Oountrjr, or Impreosions of America,’ which 
he ‘affectionately inscribed’ to his former 
upil, the Duke of Norfolk. Inl870 hepro* 
need another hook of travels — a description 
of Cook’s Excursion through Switzerland 
and Italy — entitled ‘Out for a Holiday,’ and 
another drawing-room drama called ‘ Money 
makes the Man.’ Two novels followed; ‘A 
Match in the Dark’ (2 vols. 1878), and ‘A 
Marriage of Conscience ’ (8 vols. 1879). 

Rose invented an attractive entertain- 
ment hy reading in public portions of his 
‘ Mrs. Brown ’ monologues. Between June 
1879 and December 1880 he made a tour 
round the world as an entertainer on these 
lines, and passed in succession through South 
Affrica, Australia, New Zealand, and so, 
westwards, through India, home. During 
his last years he ^ew abnormally stout. He 
died suddenly or heart disease on 11 Nov, 
1882 at his residence, 96 Gloucester Place, 
London, W. He was buried in the cemetery 
of St. Thomas atFulham. He was unmarried. 
An admirable portrait is in the library of 
Norfolk House, St. James’s Square. 

[Personal recoUectious ; Sketch by Mr. Cle- 
ment Scott prefixed to a reprint, in 1886, of 
Mrs. Brovm on Home Buie; Tablet and Weekly 
Register, 18 Nov. 1882 ; Annual Begister, 1882 ; 
Poster's Alumni Ozon. 1716-1886,] 0. K. 

ROSE, Sib GEORGE HENRY (1771- 
1866), diplomatist, elder eon of George Rose 
(1744-1818) [q. v.j and Theodora, daughter of 
John Dues of Antigua, W est Indies, was born 
in 1771. HisyounMr brother was William 
Stewort Rose Ijq. v.J George was educated 
at St. John’s (jbUege, Cambridge, graduating 
B.A. in 1792 and M.A. in 1796. 'While 
abroad on a tour of pleasure he was offered 
the opportunity of acting as first secretary 
to the British embassy at The Hague in June 
1702, and remained in that position for a year. 
In June 1793 he went in a aimilar capacity 
to Berlin, and acted as oharg6 d'affaires, in- 
dependently of Loi'd Malmesbury’s mecial 
mission of that period [see ffATtRis, JIubs, 
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first Eabi. or MALMBSBrBTl. On 26 Aug. 
1794 he ■was returned to parliament as mem- 
ber for Southampton, being re-elected to 
successive parliaments until 1818. He joined 
the yeomanry, and became a lieutenant- 
colonel of the South Hants cavalry on 18 Feb. 
1803. In 1806 he -was appointed deputy pay- 
master-general of the iing's land forces. 

In 1807 Bose renewed his diplomatic 
career, and ■went to "Washington on a fecial 
inisaion respecting the affair of the Chesa- 
peake — the impressment case which was one_ 
of the chief grievances alleged as a cause of 
the war of 1812. In Decemher 1813 he re- 
sianed his seat in parliament, and went to 
.Munich as British minister. On 12 Sept. 
1815 he was promoted to Berlin, but his 
career there was uneventful. In 1818_ he 
was sworn of the privy council and retired 
from the diplomatic service to succeed his 
father os clerk of parliaments. In 1819 he 
received the grand cross of the Hanoverian 
("TUelphic order. He re-entered p'.illament 
on 0 March 1818 as member for Cli n^tchurcli, 
which he represented continuously till 18-W, 
when he resigned his seat with his clerkship. 
He vv as also a metropolitan lunacy commis- 
sioner and a deputy-lieutfnaut for Hamp- 
shire. He died at' Sandhills House, near 
Christchurch, on 17 June 1665. In his later 
years Bose actively interested himself in 
evangelical and missionary work. 

Bose married, on 6 Jan. 1796, Frances, 
daughter of Thomas Duncomhe of Buncombe 
Pork, Yorkshire, and left six sons — one of 
whom was Hugh Henry, hoion Strathnoim 
[q. V,] — and four daughters. 

Bose edited a selection of the letters and 
diaries of the Earls of Marchmontfiom 1686 
to 1760 (3 vols. London, 1831). Of his re- 
ligious pamphlets the chief ore: 'A Letter | 
on the Means and Impottanceof converting 
Slaves in the "West Indies to Christianity" 

( 1823 ) ; • Scripture Researches ’ (1832), which 
passed through several editions ; and ‘ The 
Early Spread of Circumcision’ (1846). 

[Gent. Mng. 1895, ii. 106 ; Annual Register, 
1835, App. 10 Chron. p. 282; Burke's Peerage; 
P'oreign Office List, 1864 , Foster's Peerage, 
1882, s.v. ‘ Strathnsirn.’] C. A. H. 

BOSE, JOHN (1800-1873), theo- 

logian and scholar, bom at Uckfield, Simsex, 
on 3 Jan. 1800, was younger son of William 
Bo^e (1763-1844), then curate and school- 
ma^ter in that parish, and afterwards vicar 
of Glynde, Sussex; Hugh James Bose [q.v.] 
was his elder brother. He was educatedby his 
father, and admitted pensioner at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridcp, on 26 Jane 1817, but 
migrated to St. John's College on 3 Oct. 1818. 


He graduated B.A. in 1821, proceeded M.A. 
in 1824, B.B. in 1831, and on 26 Juno 1861 
was admitted ad eundem, at Oxford. On 
6 j^ril 1824 he was admitted to afeUowship 
at St. John’s, Cambridge, and held it untU 
April 1838, residing m the college until 
about 1836 and devoting himself to the 
study of classics and divinity. He became 
a good German and Hebrew scholar, and at 
a later date mastered, unaided, the Syriac 
language. For a short time (March 1832 
to September 1833) he was minister of 
St, Edward's, Camhildge, and in 1833 was 
Hulsean lecturer. 

In the summer of 1834 Bose discharged 
the duties of his brother Hugh, who was in 
ill-health, as divinity professor in Durham 
University, and about 1880 he enme to Lon- 
don and worked for his brother in the parish 
of St. Thomas, Southwark. In 1837 he was 
appointed by his college to the valuable rec- 
torv of Houghton Conquest, near Ampthill 
1 in Bedfordshire, and in 1860 obtained the 
archdeaconry of Bedford, which preferments 
he held until his death. At Houghton he 
superintended the renovation of the school- 
buildings and tliB restoration of the chiu-oU, 
In this pleasant retreat Bose’s brother-in-law, 
Bean Burgon, passed all bis long vacations 
for about thirty years, and many English and 
continental scholars made the acquaintance- 
ship of the rector. Bose was a churchman 
of the old conservative type, a collector of 
books, and an industrious wriler. Ilis library 
included mpy of Bishop Berkeley's mauii- 
.scripts, which he allowed ^Professor A. 0. 
Fraser to edit. He died on 31 Jan. 1873, 
and was buried in the south-eastern angle 
of the churchyard at Houghton Conquest, 
lie married, at St. Pancrae new church, 
on 24 Jlay 1838, Sarah Caroline (1812- 
1889), eldest daughter of Thomas Burgon 
of the British Museum, and sister of John 
William Burgon, dean of Chichester. Their 
children were two eons, Hugh James and 
"William Francis, both in orders, and three 
daughters. A spirited crayon drawing of 
Bose was made in 1839 by E. U. Eddis, B.A* 

Though his separate publications were 
only two — ‘ The Law of Moses in connec- 
tion with the History and Character of the 
Jews,’ Hulsean Lectures, 1834, and ‘Answer 
to the Case of the Dissenters,’ 1834 — Bose 
performed a considerable amount of literary 
work. He helped largely his brother’e edition 
of Parkhurst’s ‘Grodr and English Lexicon 
ofthoNewTestament' (1829), and edited for 
him from about 1836 the ‘ British Maga- 
zine.’ For his brother he also edited the 
first -volume of Bose’s ‘ New General Blo- 
graphicolDictionary,’ the preface being dated 
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from Houghton Conquest in February 1840. 
He 'was one of the joint editors of the ‘En- 
cyclopaedia Metropolitans,’ and wrote por- 
tions of the work. In the cabinet edition of 
that enoycloptedia his name is given as one of 
the authors of the ‘ History of the Christian 
Church from the Thirteenth Century to the 
Present Day,’ and he reprinted in 1868 hia 
article on ‘ Ecclesiastical History from 1700 
to 1816.’ He translated Dr. Augustus Ne- 
ander’a ‘ History of the Christian Heligion 
and Church during theThree First Centuries,’ 
Tol. i. (1831) and vol. ii. (1841) ; wrote the 
second essay in the ‘ Replies to Essays and 
Reviews ' (^1862), dealing with ‘Bunsen, the 
Critical Semool, and Dr. Williams ; ’ was en- 
gaged on Speaker Denison’s ‘Commentary 
on the Bible,’ contributed to Smith’s ‘Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,’ to the ‘ Quarterly,* 
‘English,’ and ‘Contemporary ’ reviews, the 
' Literary Churchman,’ and the ‘ Transac- 
tions ’ of the Bedfordshire Archseological 
Society (on Bishop Berkeley’s MSS.) j and 
he was one of the revisers of the authorised 
version of the Old Testament. 

Hu&n JA3IES Rosii (1840-1878), his eldest 
son, born in December 1840, matriculated 
from Oriel College, 20 Oct. 1860, and gra- 
duated B.A. 1865, M.A. 1867. lie was at 
first chaplain to the forces at Dover, from 
1878 to 1876 was chaplain to the mining 
companies at Linares, and was then sta- 
tioned as chaplain at Jerez and Cadiz. Tall 
and dark in hair and eyes, and in hia stately 
bearing resembling a Spaniard, ho corre- 
sponded for the ‘ Times ’ on social subjects in 
Spain, and contributed essays to ‘Temple 
Bar ’ on the same topics. He published in 1876 
two volumes on ‘ Untrodden Spain and her 
Black Country,’ parts of which had appeared 
in ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.’ Thw were ac- 
cepted as the best books in English on 
Spanish peasant life, and passed through two 
editions. His volumes ‘Among the Spanish 
People’ (1877) were the result of travel 
through nearly all the Peninsula, living with 
the peasants, whose dialect he had learnt. 
About 1876 he returned to England in deli- 
cate health, and died at Guildford on 6 July 
1878, leaving two children. He was buried 
by hia father’s side at Houghton Conquest. 

[Men of the Time, 8th edit. ; Foster’s Alumni 
Ozon.; Guardian, 5 Feb, 1873, p, 163 ; Burgon's 
Twelve Good Men, pp. 116,119, 189,37S,284-9»; 
Gonlburn’s Burgon, i, 8,01,ii. 80-2 (with nume- 
rous letters by Idurgoa to Archdeacon Roao and 
hia wife) ; Baker’s St. John’s (od. hlnyor), i. 
314-15. For the son cf. Foster’s Alumni Oznn. j 
Atbenteum, 13 July 1878, p. SO; Gunrdiau, 
10 July 1878, p. 958 ; Goulburn’s Burgon, ii. 
160-1.] W. P. 0. 


ROSE, HUGH HENRY, BabonStbatjt- 
KAiBir of Strathnaim and Jansi (1801—1886), 
field-marshal, third son of Sir George Henry 
Rose [q. v.] and of his wife Frances, daughter 
of Thomas Buncombe of Duncombo Park, 
Yorkshire, was bom at Berlin on 6 April 1801 . 
He was educated at Berlin, and received 
military instruction from the commandant of 
the cadet school in that city, and from 
Prussian oflicers and non-commissioned ofii- 
cpra of the Berlin garrison. He obtained a 
commission as ensign in the OSrdfoot (Suther- 
land highlanders) on 8 June 1820, but he 
never joined the regiment, and on 6 ,Tuly of 
the same year was transferred to the 19th 
loot, which he joiued in Ireland. lie was 
promoted lieutenant on 24 Oct. 1821. 

In the spring of 1824 Rose was detached 
with a small party of his regiment to Carrick- 
on-Shannon, on ‘still-huntiug’ duties, i.e. he 
had to escort and protect the excise oflicer in 
the seizure of illicit spirits—' potheen.’ He 
thus came into frequent collision with the 
people. His activity led to his piomotion 
to the command of a company in his regi- 
ment. He was frequent^ employed in giving 
aid to the civU power in Tipperary, which was 
at that time the scene of organised Ribbon 
outrages, and gave so much satisfaction to 
his^ superior officers that he was gazetted 
major unattached on SO Dec. 1826. He was 
brought into the 02nd highlanders as a regi- 
mental major on 10 Feb. 1829. On 26 Juna 
1830 he was appointed equerry to H.R.H. 
the late Duke of Cambridge. 

The 92nd highlanders wore stationed in 
the disturbed districts in Ireland where po- 
litical agitation abounded, and in July 1832 
Eose was selected to put down disiiffected 
meetings. Owing to his prompt and judi- 
cious action in dispersing a large meeting at 
Cullen in Tipperary, that county and the 
adjoining districts were soon freed from se- 
ditious gatherings. The lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland made him a justice of the peace. 

Rose accompanied hisregiment to Gibraltar 
inl8S3, and to Maltain 1836. During aserious 
outbreak of cholera at the latter place he 
zealously exerted himself in attending to his 
men, in conjunction with Dr. Paterson, the 
Burgoon of the regiment. On 17 Sept 1689 
he was promoted, by purchase, to an un- 
nttaohedlieutenant-colonelcy. 

In 1840 Rose was selected, with other staff 
officers and detachments of royal artillen’and 
royal engineers, for special service in Syria, 
under the orders of the foreign office. They 
were to co-operate on shore, under Brigadier- 
general Edward Thomas Miohell fq. v.] of 
the royal artUlery, with the Turkish troops 
and vvith the British fleet, in effecting the 
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expulsion of Mehemet All’s Egyptian, army 
from Sj ria, and tlie restoration ot the sultan’s 
rule over that country and Egypt. One of 
the earliest duties TThich Eose had to perform 
•was to deliver a letter sent by Sir Stratford 
Canning from Constantinople, signed by aU 
the po'wera except France, to Ibrahim Pasha, 
ordering him to retire at once from Syria. 
Hose came upon the rear of Ibrahim Pasha^s 
army near Hachel's Well. He delivered hia 
lettCT, end Ibrahim Pasha directed him to 
inform the British ambassador that he •was 
then actually retiring on Egypt. Hose -was 
next attached, as deputy adjutant-general, 
to the staff of Omar Pasha, who landed at 
Jaffa with a large division of Turkish troops 
from the British fleet. Hose distinguished 
himself in a skirmish with the Egyptian 
cavalry at El-Mesden or El-Medjdel on 
16 Jan. 1841, when he was twice wounded. 
He was mencioned in despatches, and received 
firom the sultan the order of Kishan Tftihae 
in diamonds and a sabre of honour. Shortly 
afterwards Rosa succeeded, on the deaths 
of Brigadier-general Michell and Colonel 
Bridgeman, to the command of the British, 
detachments in Syria, with the local rank 
of colonel. On 20 Aug. 1841 he was gazetted 
consul-general for Syna, with full diplomatic 
powers. 

Hose's duties were mainly to smooth ani- 
mosities, to arrest the horrors of civil war, 
to prevent the feuds het'ween the Maronites 
and Druses from coming to a head, to induce 
the Turkish authorities to respect the oaths 
of Christians in Turkish courts of law, and 
to administer j ustice honestly and impartially. 
In September 1841 he prevented an out- 
break between the ^aromtes and the Druses 
near Deir-el-Khama, the capital of the Le- 
banon. In the following month another 
outbreak occurred at Deir-el-Khazna, where a 
large number of Druses attacked the to-wn. 
After obstinate fighting, much bloodshed, 
and the destruction of property valued at 
70,0001, Hose’s personal influence on the 
spot was again successful in terminating the 
conflict. 

On 23 Feb. 1842 Hose was made a C.B., 
and Lord Aberdeen, the minister for foreign 
affairs, stated in the House of Lords that the 
British agent in Syria, although England 
claimed no official protection of any sect in 
Syria, had certainly afforded, under the influ- 
ence of the lights of humanity and of the 
promises made hy England, a protection 
which had effectually saved from destruction 
several hundred Christians. On 13 July 1842 
Hose received permission to accept and wear 
the gold war medal conferred upon him by 
the sultan for Lis services in the Syrian 


campaign. He also received a letter ftom 
Hajor-general von Neumann, adjutant-gene- 
ral to tire king of Prussia, conferring upon 
him the order of St. John, and conveying 
his majesty’s pleasure on hearing that 'an 
early acquaintance’ had so gallantly dis- 
tinguished himself. 

On 12 May 1845, on an urgent appeal 
ttom the American missionaries at Abaye 
in Mount Lebanon, Hose hastened thither, 
accompanied only by two kavasses. Hefound 
the castle in flames and the Druses with 
drawn swords waiting outside to despat^ 
the Christians as they -were driven out by 
the fire. Hose made such forcible appe^ 
to the Druses that he succeeded in inducing 
them to allow the Christians to go to Bey- 
rout under his escort. As the Druses were 
up all along the route, the march was one 
of difficulty. On the road many burning 
villages were passed, at one of which there 
was a chprch of great sanctity. The roof 
of the church was on fire, and the people 
were anxious to save the picture of the patron 
saint. Hose caused himself to be let down 
flrom a window, secured the picture, aud had 
just time to get back when the roof fell in. 
JHe and his two kavasses gave up their 
horses to the women to ride. In spite irf 
the heat in the narrow defiles in the month of 
June, and of the threatening attitude of the 
Druses, Hose brought the Christians, with 
the exception of two of the Christian emir’s 
servants, who died on the way, in safety to 
Bewout. 

Hose left Syria on leave in November 
1848, on which occasion ho received tributes 
to his services from Captain Wallis, from 
Consul Moore, and from British subjects at 
Beyrout. In recognition of his conduct 
Lord Palmerston brought him into the re- 
gular diplomatic service by appointing him 
on 2 Jan. 1861 secretary of embassy at Oon- 
Btantinople. He was promoted brevet- 
colonel on 11 Nov. the same year. On 
28 June 1862 Sir Stratford Canning went 
on leave of absence, and Hose became charge 
d’affaires. In this capacity he had to deal 
with a crisis of the ‘holy places ’ question. 
Russia was seeking to cmtain from the 
sultan a secret treaty vesting in her the 
actual protectorate of all the subjects of the 
Porte of the Creek Antioohiau persuasion ; 
and Prince MenckikofF, the Russian ambas- 
sador, on 10 April 1863 demanded that this 
secret treaty should be signed hy sunset or 
he would demand his passports. Hose was 
immediately summoned by lie Turkish 
minister and informed that the Porte desired 
to see the British fleet in Turkish •waters. 
He pointed out that as chorgd d’affaires he 
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had no power to order the British fleet to 
Constantinople) but proposed to inform the 
admiral as quickly as possible of the gravity 
of the situation at Oonstantmople, and the 
serious responsibility that would devolve 
upon him were he to decline to bring the 
fleet. The sultan’s ministers were satisfied 
with Rose’s suggestion, and, on the strength 
of it, declined that same night to _ sign the 
treaty. Menchikoff left Constantinople in 
May, and on 2 July Ilussia invaded Turkey. 

On 6 Oct. England and Prance declared 
war with Russia, and on 8 March 1854 Rose 
was appointed (Queen’s commissioner at the 
headquarters of the commander-in-chief of 
the French army, with the local rank of 
brigadier-general. Rose’s duty was to act 
as organ of communication between the 
French and English oommanders-in-chief in 
all matters relating to the two armies, hut 
especially in carrying communioations in 
actions and battles. He was instructed to 
send in reports on the operations and on all 
circumstances connected with the campaign 
to the Earl of Clarendon, British foreign 
minister, through the British commaiider- 
in-chief, for the information of the govern- , 
ment. Rose drew up a plan of operations | 
for the invasion of the Crimea which was 
submitted to Lord Raglan and the govern- 
ment, and later to the emperor of the French, 
who expressed entire approval of it when 
Rose had an interview with him in passing 
through Paris. 

Rose joined the French headquarters at 
Kadi-Eoi on the Bosphorus. He became 
very intimate with Colonel (afterwards Gene- 
ral) Trochu, first aide-de-camp to Marshal 
St. Arnand. For his conduct in extinguish- 
ing a fire at Yama in some buildings in 
the vicinity of an old tower in which the 
French small-arm ammunition was stored. 
Rose was recommended for the legion of 
honour. At the battle of the Alma he took 
port with Colonel Cler and the 1st Zouaves 
in the attack on the telegraph position, 
which was carried by the French with great 
gallantry. The following morning, on visit- 
ing La Maison BrfllSe with General Oan- 
robert, upon which a violent cannonade 
had been made by the Russians, Rose was 
wounded by the splinter of a eheU (Zontfon 
Gazette, 6 Feb. 1856). At lukermou he 
reconnoitred the ground between the left 
of Conrobert and the right of Gbneral Penne- 
father, riding with the greatest saimfi:oid 
imder a withering firs &om the whole fine of 
Russian pickets down the Tchernaya road. 
The Russians were so struck with his courage 
that an order was sent along tho line to 
cease firing at him. Rose had accomplished 


his task. Ganrobert was desirous to obtain 
for Rose the Victoria Gross, but, as Rose 
had the local rank of brigadier-general and 
was a C.B., he was not considered efigible. 
He was, however, promoted for his services 
to he mmor-general on 12 Deo. 1864, and on 
16 Oct. 1856 he was made a E.C.B. 

Lord Panmure, in moving the vote of 
thanks to the army in the House of Lords on 
8 May 1856, spoke with high approbation of 
Rose’s service, of which Lord Clarendon had 
already written to him in terms of high 
praise (6 June 1865) and Marshal P£liasier 
had expressed warm admiration. Rose was 
given the local rank of Reutenaut-general 
m Turkey on 80 July 1866, and on 2 Aug. 
was granted the royal license to wear the 
insignia of a commander of the legion of 
honour conferred upon him by the emperor 
of the French. 

The foRowing year, on the outbreak of the 
Indian mutiny, Bose volunteered for service 
in India, and was given the command of the 
Puna diyieion in the Bombay presidency. 
He arrived at Bombay on 10 S^t. 1867, and 
was brought ou the general staff of the army 
from that date. He was shortly after ap- 
pointed to command the Man column of the 
force actiugiu Malwa, called the Central India 
field force, and proceeded with Six Robert 
North Collie Hamilton [q. v.], the agent to 
I the governor-general, to mdur. The force 
consisted of two brigades mainly formed of 
' native troops ; the m-st at Man, under tho 
command of Brigadier-general C. S. Stuart 
•of the Bombay army ; the second, at Sihor, 
commanded by Brigadier-general 0. Stewart, 
14th light dragoons. 

Eose% orders were to march from M4u 
through Central India to Kalpi, about one 
thousand miles, subduing the revolted dis- 
tricts and reducing the forts on the way 
until he joined hands with the commander- 
in-chief. He was not, however, to start 
until another column uu^rBrigadier-general 
Whitlock of the Madras army, whose base 
was at Jabalpfli and whose duty it was to 
clear the line of communication with Alla- 
habad and Mirzapiir and cross Bandalkhand 
to Band&, was ready to move. The time of 
waiting was not thrown away; the two 
brigades wore organised, and the men, who 
had already had herd work and beaten every 
enemy, were given time to recruit their ener- 
gies. On 6 Jan. Rose, accompanied by Sir 
Robert Hamilton, stortedfromMfluto join the 
second brigade at Sihor. On 16 Jan., rein- 
forced by about eight hundred Bhopflllevies, 
he set out for Rathgarh, a strong fort held 
bv the rebels. He arrived before the place on 
tlie 24th, and, driving the xebels from the 
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outside positiops lyliicli they bad occupied iu 
the town and on the banks of the river, he 
invested the fort, and the following day 
constructed hia breaching batteries and 
opened fire. By the night of the 28th a 
breach had been made, when the raja of 
Banpni advanced to the relief of the place. 
Hose did not slacken his fire on the fort, but 
despatched his cavalry to attack the raja’s 
force, which was speedily put to flight, and 
in the night the disheartened ^ garrison, 
evacuated the fort. The raja of Banpiir, re- 
inforced by the garrison, took up a position 
near Barodia, a&>ut fifteen Tniiea ott^ and 
Ho'^e attacked him on the 30th on the hanks 
of the Bina, where he had made preparations 
to dispute the British passage of the river. 
The raja was completely defeated, and Hose 
leturued to Hathgarh. 

The fall of Hathgarh had cleared the 
country south of Sagar of rebels, reopened 
the road to Indur, and made it possible for 
Hose to march to the relief of Sagar, now 
beleaguered for nearly eight months. This 
he did, and entered the place on Jj Feb., os- 
eorted by the Europeans, officers, and others 
nho had gone out to welcome their de- 
liverers. The strong fort of Garhiikdta lay 
twenty-five miles to the east of Sugar. In 
1818 it took Brigadier-general Watson, with, 
eleven thousand men, three tveeks to take 
the place. Hose sent a small force on S Feb. 
to destroy the fort of Sauoda, and on the 9th 
marched towards Garhdkdta, arriving on the 
afternoon of the 11th. He at once drove in 
the oncosts, and ue.\t day opened fire witk 
such effect that on the night of the 12th th“ 
rebels evacuated the fort. They were pur- 
sued, on the morning of the 13th, by the 
cavalry, and some of them cut to pieces. 
(Tsrhdkdta was found to be full of supplies, 
and, after destroj'iiig its western face, Hose 
returned to Sagar on 17 Feb. For these 
operations Hose received the thanks of the 
commander-in-chief and of the governor- 
general in council. 

Having thus opened the roads to and from 
the west and north, Hose set himself to clear 
the way towards the east. Eager as he 
was to press on to Jansi, he was ibreed to 
remain at Sagar until he should hear of 
Whitlock's advance, and until he should 
obtain supplies^ and transport ; for the hot 
season was setting in, and he conld expect 
to get nothing on the way. He set forth on 
the evening of 26 Feb. He took the fort of 
Barodia on the 27th, after some shelling. 
On 3 March he found himself in front of the 
pn«s of Maltdn. It was of great natural 
strength, had been fortified, and was held in 
force. Hose determined to feign an attack 


in front, while with the bulk of his column he 
made a flank movement, and attempted the 
I pass of Madanpiir. This also was strongly 
' occupied, and a most determined defence 
was made. The guns of the_ Haidarabid 
contingent coming up at the critical moment, 
and opening fire, the 3rd European and the 
Haldarabad infantry advanced under its sup- 
port, and, charging the position, swept dl 
before them. The enemy fled to the town of 
Madanpiir for refuge ; but Hose brought up 
his howitzers and opened fire upon it. The 
I enemy did not long reply, but fled to the 
jungle. They were pursued to the waUe of 
I the fort of Sorai. 

The effect of this victory was great ; the 
enemy evacuated the formidable pass of 
Maltiin and the fort of NArut in rear of it. 
Tire discomfitm-e of the rebels was soon 
complete, and Sir Hobert IlamLltou, the 
agent to the gnvcrnor-genoml, annexed the 
whole district, the British flag being hoisted 
at iSorai for tho first time, Chandairi was 
assaulted and captured by Hose’s first bri- 
gade, under Brigadier-general C. S. Stuart, 
on 17 March. 

Hose now continued his march on J£nsi, 
So impressed were the governor-general and 
the commander-in-ohief with the streiigth of 
J&usi, and with the inadequacy of Kosb’s 
force for its attack, that, notwithstanding 
the importance of the capture of this strong- 
hold ot the mutineers iu Central India, Hose 
had been authorised in February to pass it 
by and march in two divisions, ono on Xalpi 
throu”b Charkari, and the other on Banda. 
Hose, nowever, declined to leave in his rear 
so strong a place, with a garrison of eleven 
thousand men, luiderono of tho most capable 
leaders of tbe mutiny. Iu March tho Indian 
government became alarmed at tbe perilous 
position of the faithful rdja of Cliarkm, who 
was besieged in his fort by Tiintia Topi with 
the Gwaliar contingent, and the viceroy and 
the commander-in-chief sent orders that the 
relief of Charkari was to be considered para- 
mount to the operations beforo Jdusi. Both 
Hose and Sir H, Ilamilton replied that the 
order foi tbe relief of Charkari would be 
complied with, but after, not before, the 
siege of Jdnsi. It is necessary to be thus 
explicit, im it has been stated that Hose con- 
siderad himself boimd to execute the order 
of the government, and against his own 
judgment to attempt the relief of Charkari 
before the attack on Jansi, and that Hamil- 
ton took the responsibility of directing him 
to proceed to Jdnsi. 

The fort of Jdnsi stands on a high rock 
overlooking a wide plain, with numerous 
outworks of massive masonry, and commands 
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the city-, by "Which it is surrounded on all 
sides but the west and part of the south side. 
Hose arrived before this place on 20 March, 
and at once invested it and commenced siege 
operations. By the 30th the enemy’s guns 
■were disabled. Hose had made arrange- 
ments to storm the city the next day, when 
Tantia Topi, with twenty thousand men^ 
guns, and war material, crossed the Betwa 
to relieve Jansi from the north. Rose deter- 
mined to fight an action, and at the same 
time continue the siege and investment of 
Jansi. He had only fifteen hundred men 
not re.£aircd for the siege available to fight 
Tantia Topi, and of these only five hundred 
were Europeans. Nevertheless, he won a 
great victory on 1 April, capturing eighteen 
guns and two standards, hilling upwards of 
fifteen hundred of the rebels, and pursuing 
the flying enemy for sixteen miles from 
camp. Anxious to profit by the discourage- 
ment which the defeat of 'Tantia Topi had 
caused the besieged. Hose stormed Jansi on 
the 3rd, capturing the greater part of the 
city, and on the foUowing day the remainder. 
The fort was ahandoned the same evening, 
and on the 0th was occupied by Rose with- 
out further resistance. Eor seventeen days 
and nights Hose’s force had kno-wn no repose. 
To this constant strain was added exposure 
to great heat. But the discipline and spirit 
of the troops enabled them to defeat a large 
army and take the strongest fortress of Cen- 
tral India with a loss to the rebels of five 
thousand killed alone, and to the British 
force of imder four hundred killed and 
wounded. 

Leaving a small portion of his second bri- 
gade to garrison Jansi, Hose marched on 
25 April for Kalpi, 102 miles to the north- 
east. Tidings Boon reached him that the 
rebels tmder Tantia Topi had occupied in 
force Ktinoh, a town rather more than half 
way to K&lpi. Hose at once marched on 
Hiinch, detailing a small force under Major 
Gall to attack the strong fort of Lohari, six 
miles on his left flank, wkich was captui-ed 
on 5 May after o desperate struggle. Hunch 
was a dilficnlt place to attack, on account of 
the enclosures around it, and owing to the 
western quarter and the Jinsi gate being 
strongly fortified. On the night of 6 May 
Hose made a flank march of fourteen miles 
to gain the less protected side of the place 
on the east, whence also he threatened the 
enemy’s lino of retreat to Halpi. His left, 
consisting of the first brigade, rested on the 
village of Ndgupiira ; the centre, formed of 
the second brigade, occupied the village of 
Ohomair, while Major Orr’s llaidaTiibad force 
on the right occupied the village of Umii. 


The attack took place on 7 May, and the 
fight lasted till late in the evening, in a 
temperature of 110® h’ahr. in the shade. 
Hose’s force suffered as much from sunstroke 
as ii'om the fire of the enemy. Hose himself 
had to dismount four times from excessive 
debility, and it was only by medical treat- 
ment that he was enabled to hold out until 
the day was won, while many officers and 
men were either killed or prostrated by the 
intense heat. When the place was captm'ed, 
pursuit was thus rendered impo«sible. 

Intelligence reaching Hose of a comhina- 
tlon of Tantia Topi and the rani at Halpi 
with the nawdb of Baudii at Nowgong, 
twenty miles to the south-west of Hdlpi, to 
cut him off, he made forced marches towards 
Halpi. The troops had now to contend not 
only with an enemy superior in numbers and 
in knowledge of the country, but with an 
Indian sun at its maximum of summer he.it. 
The number of sick increased daily, and 
added to the difficulties of transport. Thera 
was, moreover, soorcity of water and for^e. 
On io May Hose established himself at Go- 
laoli on the Jamna, out of the direct line 
between Hiinch and Halpi, in order that he 
might turn the fortifications thrown up by 
the rebels to impede his advance, and that 
he might also join hands with Brigadier 

i afterwards Sir) George Maxwell’s small 
bree, which had reached the left bank of the 
Jamna opposite Golaoli, 

Halpi was occupied by the naw£b of Bandl 
with a large force. Its position was strong, 
being protected on all sides by ravines, on 
its front by five lines of defence, and on its 
rear by the river Jamna, from which rises the 
precipitous rock on whick the fort is built. 
Prom 16 to 20 May constant skirmishes took 
place. Ou the 10th a mortar battery opened 
fire from the right front of the British posi- 
tion. On the 20th part of Maxwell’s force 
ci'ossed the river and joined Hose. On the 
21st Maxwell's artillery opened on the place. 
On the 22nd, at ten o’clock, the rebels marched 
out in masses along the Banda road to attack 
the British left. This was a feint, as their 
main body was stealing up the ravines to at- 
tack what they hoped would be the weakened 
right of Hose’s force. The British left be- 
came seriously engaged, but Hose did not 
move a man from his right to assist his left. 
Suddenly the enemy debouched from the 
ravines, and ascended the spurs, pouring 
a heavy fire into the British right, and, ad- 
vancing with repeated volleys, pressed it 
back on the British mortar battery and field 

f uns. Here a stand was made, and Hose 
rought up the camel corps, and, leading 
them himself, charged the advancing rebels. 
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They stood for a time, when a shout and 
forward movement of the whole British 
line caused them to waver and run. Thi 
victory was won. Bose followed them 
up so closely that a number were cut off 
from Kalpi. The Are from Maxwell’s bat- 


Plfloing his cavalry and guns on the flanfe 
and the infantry in the centre, Bose himself 
led the first Ime, whUe the second line, under 
Napier, formed in dchelon on his left; the 
left ‘ refused,’ as the ravines were full of am- 
buscaded rebels. But the latter were skil- 


teries rendered the place so insecure to the fullydislodgedbyNapier afterasharpaetion. 

n 1 1 _* .^.3 ijt civxl 


beaten rebels who gained it that they eva- 
cuated it during the night. The rest of the 
rebel force, pursued by the horse artillery 
and caval^, lost their formation and dis- 
persed. Hiis fight was won under very 
trying circumstances, by a force exhausted 
by hard marching, weakened by sickness, in 
a binning sun, with a suffocating hot wind, 
over an enemy not only ten times as nu- 
merous, but who attacked with a resolution 
and knowledge of tactics not hitherto dis- 
played. Kalpi was occupied the following 
day. The Bime of CambridM, in an auto- 


Bose turned the enemy’s left, and the victory 
was completed by a successful pursuit of 
the rebels by a wing of the 14th light 
dragoons under Captain Thompson. 

Bose had now gained an important stra- 
tegical position, where he could establish his 
hospital and park in the cantonments, with 
a small force to protect them, while he him- 
self joined in the investment of Ghvaliar, 
He was also able to open communication 
with Brigadier-general Smith at Kotah-ti- 
Serai. On 18 June Bose was reinforced bv 
the arrival of his Kalpi garrison, and, leavino' 


graph latter, congmtulated Hose, and an- Napier at Mor£r with such troops as he 
nounced the intention of the queen to confer could spore, he joined Smith in the after- 

ifn 


upon him the honour of G.O.B. 

The capture of Kalpi completed the pro- 
gramme agreed upon, and Bose obtained 
leave of absence, on a medical certificate, for 
a much-needed rest, when the attack upon 
Sindia on 1 June, the defection of kis troops, 
and the consequent occupation of Qwaliar 
by Tdutia Topi and tbe rani of J4nsi altered 
the position of affairs. The news reached 
Bose on 4 June, after he had resigned his 
command. Brigadier-general Ilobert Cor- 
nells (afterwards Lord) Napier [q. v.] had 
been appointed to succeed him. Napier was 
not on me mot, and immediate action was 
necessary, ^se thereupon at once resumed 
the command which he had resigned, a 
breach of rules for which he was reprimanded 
by Sir Cohn Campbell. Leaving a garrison 
at KfLlpi, Bose stoited on d Tune with a 
small force to overtake Stuart’e column, 
which he had sent in the direction of Gwillar 
in pursuit of the rebels from EifUpi. He 
overtookStuartatIndurkianl2 June. Bush- 
ing on, he reached Bobadurpiir, five miles 
to the east of the Mordr cantonments, at 


noon with the rest of his force. The distance 
was long, the heat terrible, and the march 
most harassing. Bose bivonneked for the 
night between the river Mordr and Smith’s 
position. 

On the morning of the lOthj finding his 
position too cramped, and nb-erving that the 
enemy were making prepara I ions to attack 
him, Bose resolved to become the assailant. 
He sent Brigadier-general Stuart with the 
86th regiment, and the lObh Bombay native 
infantry in support, to crown the heights 
beyond the camm, to the left of tbe Gwalior 
Bock, and to attack the left flank of the 
rebels. This was gallantly done. The rebels 
were driven back, a battery of three nine- 
poundeis on the ridge ctmlured, and the 
rebels pursued. The 96th regiment, ad- 
vancing, turned the captured guns on the 
enemy mthe plains below. The lOthBomhay 
native infantry cleared the neighbouring 
height, and captured two brass field-pieces 
and tlffee mortars. Bose ordered a general 
advance, and the capture of the Loshkor, or 
new cityi followed. Brigadier-general Smith 


six A.M, on 18 June. Here he was joined meonwMe had taken the garden palace of 
byNOTier, who took command of the second Phul and followed np the retreating 
brigac[e,^he larger part of which had been enemy. Bose slept in Sindia’s palace on the 


left at Kalpi. In we meantime Bose had 
sent Major Orr to Panioi to cut off the retreat 
of the rebels to the south. Brigadier-general 
Smith, with his brigade frenn Ohandaiii to 
Kotohrki-Serai, about five miles to the south- 
east of Gwalidr, and Colonel Biddell and his 
column to escort a large supply of siege guns 
by the Agra and Gwaliar road. 

On his arrival at Moiir, Bose lost no time 


night of 19 June, having lost only eighty- 
seven men killed and wounded in retokii^ 
Gwaliar, the formidable fortress excepted 
Directions were sent to Napier to pursue 
the rebels as for and as closely as possible. 
On the morning of 20 June Bose moved, with 
Brigadier-general Stuart’s brigade, to the left 
of the Gwalifir Bock, to turn it where it was 
not precipitous, and commenced to ascend, 


m reconnoitring the position of the enemy, when Lieutenant Bose, of the 26th Bombay 
and determined to attack without delay, | native infantry, discovered a gateway, and 
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stormed it. He was killed, but Gwaliir was 
won. Sindia returned to bis capital in 
triumph the following day. ^ Napier gained 
a signal yictory at Gaora-Alipiir over four 
thousand of the fugitive rebels on the 29nd. 
A royal salute was ordered to be fired at 
every principal station in India in celebration 
of the victory. 

After the recapture of Gwaliar Hose made 
over the command of the Central India field 
force to NMier, and on 29 June 1868 pro- 
ceeded to Bombay, and assumed command 
of the Puna division. For his eminent ser- 
vices he wan gazetted a G.C.B. on 3 July, 
and regimental colonel of the 46th foot on 
the 20th of the same month. He was entor- 
tained at a banquet at the BycuUa Club on 
3 Aug. The thanks of both houses of par- 
Uament were voted on 14 April 1869 to Hose 
and the Central India field force, when highly 
eulogistic speeches were made in reference 
to Hose by Lord Derby and the Duke of 
Cambridge in the House of Lords, and by 
Lords Stanley and Palmerston in the House 
of Commons. It cannot, however, be said 
that the Central India field force was par- 
ticularly well treated. They ware not al- 
lowed to receive a silver medal with six 
months’ batta, which Sindia was desirous 
to give them j they were only allowed the 
one clasp to the war medal given to all troops 
employed in Central India, and they were 
prevented from sharing the Central Indian 
prize-money by a legal quibble, after pro- 
tracted litigation — a loss to Hose of about 
80,000f. 

On 28 Feb. 1860 Hose was promoted lieu- 
tenant-general, and on 29 March 1860 he 
was appointed commandcr-in-chief of the 
Bombay army, in succession to Sir Henry 
Somerset. On 4 June following, on Lord 
Clyde's departure from India, he was ap- 
pointed to succeed him as commander-in- 
chief in India, with the local rank of general. 
Daring the five years of his administration 
he improved the discipline of the army, and 
on the occasion of a mutinous spirit show- 
ing itself in the 6th European regiment, 
when a court-martial convicted a private 
of insubordination and sentenced him to 
death. Hose approved the sentence, which 
was carried out, and disbanded the regiment. 
He introduced a system of regimental work- 
shops and soldiers’ gardens in cantonments, 
which proved very beneficial. One of the 
most trying and difficult duties which fell 
to him ns commander-in-chief in India was 
the amalgamation of the queen’s and com- 
pany’s forces. He was on terms of intimate 
meudship with the vioetOT, Lord Canning, 
who shared his views [see QuBiira, ChobJiUS 


John], so that notwithstanding differences 
of opmion with the home government, the 
I changes were ultimately carried out without 
' Motion. On 26 July 1860 Hose issued a 
general order, informing the army that, with 
a view to promoting its efficiency and re- 
warding meritorious officers, he intended to 
confer the appointments in his gift solely on 
officers of tried merit or of good promise, 
and he laid down that all applications for 
appointments must come through the appli- 
cant’s commanding officer, who would report 
fully on the merits and antecedents of the 
applicant. At his infections he personally 
examined officers of all ranks practically in 
tactical, and if possible, strategical move- 
ments j the results were noted %■ his staff, 
and these notes were consulted on all occa- 
sions when rewards or promoticn were pro- 
posed. He was very severe on neglect of 
duty, and recommended the removal of two 
brigadier-geneTals from their commands for 
having omitted to visit the hospitals during 
an outbreak of cholera, a recommendation 
which was at once given effect to by the 
overnment of India, and approved the 
ome government. Hose was made a K.O.S.I. 
in 1861, and G.O.S.I. on the enlargement of 
the order in 1866. 

Hose’s tenure of the command in India 
terminated on 81 March 1866, when he re- 
turned to England. lie was made a D.O.L. 
of Oxford on 21 June, and appointed one of 
her Majeety’s commissioners for the lieu- 
tenancy of the city of London. On 1 July 

1866 he was given the command of the forces 
in Ireland. On 26 June 1866 he was trans- 
ferred to the colonelcy of the 92nd foot, and 
on 28 July he was raised to the peer^e as 
Baron Strathnairn of Strathnaim and Jwei. 
Bi November he was appointed president of 
the army transport committee. On 4 Feb. 

1867 he was promoted general. During 1866 
and 1867 he wee confronted with the fenian 
conspiracy. By a good organisation and dis- 
position of the troops under his command, 
and acting in complete accord with the Irish 
government, he succeeded in keeping the 
countiy under control, and preventing the 
conf iracy from growing into a rebellion. 
On a March 1869 Hose was gazetted regi- 
mental colonel of the royal norse-guards, 
which carries with it the office of gold stick. 
On completing five years in the Irish com- 
mand, he relinquished the appointment on 
SO June 1870. He was made an honorary 
LL.D. of Dublin on 6 July. He had some 
large estates in Hertfordsnire, but he lived 
generally at 62 Berkeley Square, London, 
during the remainder of his life, and was 
prominent in London society. He was pro- 
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moted field marshal oa 2 J une 1877 . In Uis 
later years he spent much time in examinii^ 
the religious questions of the day and in 
denouncing atheism. He died nt Paris on 
10 Oct. 1885. The remains were buried with 
military honours on 23 Oct. 1885 in the 
family burial-place in the graveyard of the 
priory church of Ohriatchurch, Hampshire. 
Ho was unmarried. His brother Sir William 
Bose, K.O.B., clerk of the parliament, sur- 
vived him only a few weeks. 

Bose was one of the bravest of men, He 
literally knew no fear. He was a fine soldier, 
and among the many commanders brought 
to light by the Indian mutiny he was cer- 
tainly one of the best. 

There is in the United Service Club, Lon- 
don, a painting of Lord Strathnairn, taken 
from a photograph by Ba^sano. There is 
also an engraving by Walton. The print of 
him which serves as a firontispiece to Sir 
Owen Burne’s ‘ Clyde and Strathnairn’ is 
considered a fair likeness. An equestrian 
bronre statue, by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, B. A., 
•was erected at the junction of Knightsbridge 
and the Bromptou Boad, London, by his 
friends and comrades, and unveiled in 
.Tune 1893. Strathnairn is represented in 
the uniform of a field marshal, Indian staff 
order, but at a period of life when he was 
full of vigour. The statue is cast from guns 
taken by the Central India field force, and 
presented for the purpose hy the government 
of India. On the side panels ate the prin- 
cipal battles, &c., in which he was e^aged: 
‘Syria 1842, Ascalon, El-Mesden, Der-El- 
Ivammar, Abaye; Crimea 1854, Alma, In- 
kerman, ilamelon, Sebastopol ; India, 1868, 
Bathgur, Sangor, GuiTakota, Mudenpore, 
Cbandari, Betwas, Jansi, Koonoh, Calpee, 
3Iorar, and Gwalior.’ 

[War Office Eeeords; India Office Becords; 
foreign Office Papers; Bospiitcbes ; Malleson's 
Hist, of the Indian Mutiny; Burno's Clyde and 
Strathnisirn ; Memoirby Bnrne in Asiatic Qnor- 
terivMag. 1888; Times, 17 Oct. 1863.] 

B. n. y. 

BOSE, HUGH JAMES (1703-1838), 
theologian, elder son of William Bose(1763- 
1844), successively curate of Little Horsted 
and Uckfield, Sussex, and from 1824 until 
his death vicar of Glynde in the same 
county, was bom at the parsonage, Little 
Horsted, on 9 June 1796. He was of ancient 
Scottish lineage, his grandfather, who fought 
on the Jacobite side at Culloden, being a 
cadet of the Boses of Kilravock, Ho was 
educated at Uckfield schooh of -which his 
father was master, and at Trinity OoUege, 
Cambridge, where he went into residence in 
Michaelmas term 1813. In 1814 he gained 


the first Bell scholarship in the university, 
and next year was elected scholar of his col- 
lege. He graduated B._A. in 1817, being 
first chancellor’s medallist and fourtee^ 
■wrangler. In the same year he published 
‘ Bemai-ks on the first Chapter of the Bishop 
of LlandalT’s "Hoito Pelasgic® ” [by Bishop 
Marabl’ ■which attracted some notice; in 
the following year his dissertation on the 
theme ‘ Inter Grmcos et Bomanos Historias 
comparatione facta cujusnam stylus imlta- 
tione maxima dignus esse videtur ' gained the 
middle bachelors’ members'prizc. Missing his 
fellowship, Boso, who was ordained deacon on 
20 Dec. 1818, took a cure of souls at Buxted, 
Sussex, on 16 March 1819. He reccivad 
priest’s orderson 19 Deo. 1819, and in 1821'was 
presented by Archbishop Mannars-Sutton to 
the vicarage of Horsham, Sussex, where for 
two years he laboured with great devotion 
and success. At the same lime be won some 
repute as a controversialist by his ' Critical 
Examination of that part of Mr. Bentham’s 
“ Church of Englandism ” which relates to 
the Church Catechism,’ 1620, and his 
article on Hone’s ‘ Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment’ in the 'Quarterly Beviow,’ July 1821. 
Por a year from May 1824 he -was in Ger- 
many 101 the benefit of his health. In the 
course of his travels he made some acquaint- 
ance with the Gorman ratioualistio sohools 
of theology, and on his return he delivered, 
as select preacher at Cambridge, four dis- 
courses, intended to forewarn and forearm the 
church of England against the rationalistic 
criticism of the continent. They were pub- 
lished in the course of the year under the title 
‘The State of the Protestant Religion in 
Germnnyj’ Cambridge, 8yo, and olioitod ad- 
verse criticism both m England and Germany 

S ee PtJsi3r,_ Edavaeb Bouviibib]. To his 
erman critics Bose replied in an ‘ Appendix 
to the State of theProtestantlleligion m Ger- 
many,’ 1 828, 8yo ; and to Pusey in ‘ A Letter 
to the Lord Bishop of London,’ 1 829, 8 vo, and 
tdso in an enlarged edition of his hook pub- 
lished the same year. In 1828 appeared his 
‘ Commission and consequent Duties of the 
Clergy’ (four sermons in exposition of an 
exalted view of the Christian ministry, de- 
livered by him as select preacher at Cambridge 
in 182^, London, 8vo ; 2nd edit, 1831. Bose 
also held the otBoe of select preacher at Cam- 
bridge in 1828, 1829, 1830, 1833, and 1834, 
uniting with it from 1829 to 1883 that of 
Christian advocate (for his contributions to 
apologetics see infra). On 23 JFeb, 1827 he 
was collated to the prebend of Middleton in 
the church of Chichester, "which he resigned 
in 1833. In 1830 he vacated the Hor^am 
living on being instituted on 26 Jan. to the 
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reutoiy of HRWleiffli, Sulfolk, which he re- 
signed in l^S. In 1834 he was instituted 
to the reotqty of Fairsted, Essex, and in 1835 
to the perpetual curacy of St. Thomas’s, 
Southwark. The former living he resigned 
un 4 Jan. 1837, the latter he held until his 
death. 

Hose was a firm but cautious high-church- 
man, and desired therestoration of the ancient 
Anglican doctrines and practices. To pro- 
pagate his views he founded in 1883 the 
' British Magazine and Monthly Begister of 
Beligious and Ecclesiastical Information,’ of 
whi(m he was the first editor, and ha helped 
Archdeacon Lyall [see Lyall, "VVilIiIAH 
Kowu] to edit the ‘Theological Librarjr.’ 
During a visit to Oxford in quest of contri- 
butors for his magazine, he established rela- 
tions with John Ilenry Newman [q. v.], Wil- 
liam Palmer (1803-1^86) fq. v.l ot Worcester 
College, Bicliard HurreU Froude [q. v.], John 
Eeble [q. v.l, and Arthur Philip Perceval 
V.] j and’towards the end of July 1833 
Palmer, Perceval, and Froude visited him at 
Hudleigh, and discussedthe ecclesiastico-poli- 
tical situation. Though no definite plan was 
then concerted, the Association of Friends of 
the Church was soon afterwards formed bv 
Froude and Palmer ; and hence the * Ilnd- 
leigh conference’ is an important landmark 
in the early history of the Tractarian move- 
ment. In the movement itself Bose took 
little part, though in its earlier phases it 
commanded his sympathy. lie contributed 
loaders to the ‘ British blagazine,’ and endea- 
voured by correspondence at first to guide 
and afterwards to moderate its course. 

In the autumn of 1833 he was appointed 
to the chair of divinity at tho university of 
Durham, which ill-health compelled him to 
resign in the following year, after he had 
delivered no more than three lectures, in- 
cluding his inaugural address. In the spring 
of 1834 Archbi^op Howlcy made him his 
domestic chaplain. In 1836 he succeeded 
Edward Smedley as editor of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pmdia Metropolitaua ; ’ and about the same 
time ho projected the ‘New General Bio- 
graijliioal Dictionary,’ the first volume of 
which appeared after his death under the 
editorship of his brother, Henry John Bose 
J^q. V.], in 1839. Although the words ‘ pro- 
lected and partly arranged by the late Bev. 
Hugh James Bose ’ appear on each of the 
twmve volumes of the undertaking, Boso 
was not actively concerned in its produc- 
tion. It proved a perfunctory performance 
(cf. Boltoit Oobnex’s caustic tract On the 
yew Biographical Dictionary, 183^. On 
21 Oct. 1886 Bose succeeded Dr. William 
Otter as principal of King’s OoUege, Lon- , 
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don. He had hardly entered on his new 
duties when he was prostrated by an attack 
of influenza, from the effects of which he 
never rallied. He left England in October 
1838 to winter in Italy, reached Florence, 
and there died on 22 Dec. His remains were 
interred in the protestant cemetery on the 
road to Fiesole. A mural tablet, with a 
relief of his profile, is in King's Collegechapel. 
No good portrait of Bose exists (but see a 
print from a crayon sketch in Bubgost’s 
Zivee of Twelve Good Men, ed. 1891). His 
preaclung is described by admiring contem- 
poraries as peculiarly impressive. 

Bose married, on 34 June 1819, Anna 
Ouylar, daughter of Captain Peter Mair of 
Hill House, Bichmond, Yorkshire, by whom 
he had no issue. 

Bose’s reputation for Greek scholarship 
rests upon: 1. ‘Inscriptiones Grcecie Vetus- 
tissimee. Collegit et Observationes turn 
aliorum turn sues adjecit Hugo Jacobus 
Bose, M.A.,’ Cambridge, 1826, 8vo ; a work 
to which Boeckh (' Corpus Inscript. Groec.,’ 
Berlin, 1828, vol. i. pp.xi, xx,xxvx) acknow- 
ledges obligation. 3. Ilis edition of Park- 
hurst’s ‘ Greek and English Lexicon to the 
New Testament,’ London, 1829, 8vo. 8. His 
edition of Bishop Middleton’s ‘ Doctrine of 
the Greek Article applied to the Criticism 
and Illustration of the New Testament,’ 
London, 1833, Svo. 

His contributions to Christian apolo- 
getics are: 1, ‘Christianity always Pro- 

f ressive,’ London, 1839, Svo. 3. ‘ Brief 
temarks on the Disposition towards Chris- 
tianity generated by prevailing Opinions and 
Pursuits,’ London, 1830, Svo. 3. ‘Eight 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge at Great St. Mary’s in the Years 
1830 and 1831. To which is added a Beprint 
of a Sermon preached before the University 
on Commencement Sunday, 1826,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1831, Svo. 4. ‘ Notices of the Mo- 
saic Law : with some Account of the Opi- 
nions of recent French Writers concerning 
it,’ London, 1831, Svo. 6. ‘ The Gospel an 
Abiding System. With some Bemaws on 
the New dhristianity of the St. Simonians,’ 
London, 1832, 8vo. lie also printed his two 
Durham divini^ lectures, viz. : (1) ‘ An 
Apology for the Stu^ of Divinity; ’ (2) * The 
Study of Church History recommended,' 
London, 1834. 

[Burgon’s Lives of Twelve Good Men ; Gent. 
Mag. 1839 i. 319, 1844 ii. 216; Bose's New 
Biogr. Diet. ; Sussex Archieolog. Collect, xii. IS, 
xz. 76, 86 ; Mozley's Beminiscences, chiefly of 
Oriel College, &c., chap, xlviii. ; Newman's Apo- 
logia, chap. ii. : Palmer’s Narrative of Events 
connected with the publication of Tracts for the 
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Times; Church's Oxford MoTsment; Liddon’s 
Life of Pusoj, passim ; Chnrton's Life of Joshua 
Watson. 1 . 259 ; Prime’s Antohiographie Eo* 
collections, p. 172 , Perceval’s Collection of 
Papers connected with the Theological Move- 
ment of 1833: Maurice's Life of F, B Miurice; 
Abbey and Overton's English Church in the 
Nineteenth Century.] J. M. E. 


EOSE, JOHN (?) AUGUSTUS or AU- 
GUSTE (1757-1841), usher to the French 
national convention in 1793, is stated to have 
been bom in Scotland in 1767. It is also 
said that he was in America during the war 
of independence, and accompanied to France 
the Frenchmen who had tahen port in the 
war. About 1790 he obtained— by what in- 
fluence is not known — a post as usher to the 
national assembly. There he appears to have 
earned the regard of more than one distin- 
guished man, and specially of Miraheau. It 
18 claimed for him that he found means to 
warn Louis XYI of the impending insurrec- 
tion and attack on the Tuileries before 10 Aug. 
1793, that he paid the king eU such attentions 
as were possible during his trial, and that 
during the reign of terror he helped several 
proscribed persons to escape. On the 9th 
Thermidor (27 July 1794), the day of Eohes- 
pierre’s arrest, he played an important part. 
On the order of the president of the con- 
vention, Thuriot, he made Bohespierre come 
down from the tribune, as he was straggling 
to speak, and afterwards, ‘having been dis- 
tinguished hy the convention among the other 
ushers for his firmness and courage,’ he was 
entrusted with the duty of arresting the ‘two 
brothers Eoheroierre, Couthon, fiaint-.Tust, 
and Lehas,’ and taking them to the Comit6 
de Stiret£ G£n€rale. Later m the day the 
convention, hearing that the commune of 
Paris was in a state of rebellion, directed 
Bose ' to notify to the central administration 
of the Seine and the municipality of Paris a 
decree summoning those two authorities to 
the bar of the convention. ... He was stopped 
at the Hdtel de Ville by order of the com- 
mune, and led as a prisoner into the assembly- 
room where Bohespierre and his four col- 
leagues, whose arrests had been ordered, were 
then sitting. Bose boldly announced his 
mission, whereupon ‘the president, M. Fleu- 
riot, answered him: “Beturn, citizen; tell 
the national convention that the commune of 
Paris will come to its bar with, their arms in 
their hands.” ’ "With much presence of mind 
Bose took this as a dismissal, and went oiF 
‘ like lightniim,’ was nearly killed on the stairs 
hy two armedmen — ^whom he seems to have 
disposed of in British fashion with his fists 
— and had scarcely left the H6tel de Ville 
when an order was given for his rearrest. | 


He, however, hy swiftness of lie mi . 
his retreat, and later accompar aevetal 
members of the convention w817® '^ent to 
harangue the troops andinduce theftiui® to tstum 
to their duty (memorandum of h.'uWs lervica 
among the papers of Merlin de TeBkiomillej 
puhli^ed in vol. ii. 20 of the Vie Ourret. 
mndmee Ae Merlin de Thionville',''A by )f. 
Jean Beynand. Faria, 1860). *u 

Bo°e retained his functions as usher iltndet 
the ‘ council of the ancients,’ who preseditej 
Mm with a ‘sword of honour’ for his fir'W 
ness during a particularly stormy debate, aiid 
in 1814 he was attached by M. de S5monville 
to the French chamber of peers. He re- 
tained his office till forced to resign through 
old age, and died in Paris on 19 March 1841. 
Bose was a protestant. Pa«teur Coquerel 
recapitulated the main events of his history 
in an eloquent funeral address. 

^ie et CoTtsspcmdance de Msrlin de Thion- 
ville, as quoted above ; Biographie Univeraelle, 
J.Micbaud; Anderson’s Scottish Nation; Algor's 
Englishmen in the French Revolution.] 

F. T. M. 

EOSE, SiH JOHN (1820-1888), Canadian 
statesman and financier, son of William 
Bose, hy Ms wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
James Fyfe, was horn at Turriff, ATierdeen- 
shire, on 2 Aug. 1820, and educated atUdney 
academy and other schools in that county, and 
finally King's College, Aberdeen. In 1836 he 
went with his parents to Canada, settled at 
Huntingdon, Quebec, and for a time taught 
in a local school. During the rebellion of 
1887 be enlieted as a volunteer imder the 
government, and at the close of the insur- 
rection was assistant recorder of the court- 
martial on the insurgents. He then went 
to Montreal and studied law, being called to 
the bar of Lower Canada in 1842. 

Hare he rapidly made Ms way, and soon 
commanded the largest commercial practice 
in Montreal, while Me conduct of several 
important cases for the government brought 
Mm into notice politically. In 1848 he be- 
came Q.C. He resisted all temptation to enter 
apolitical career until he had assured Ms pri- 
vate fortunes. On 26 Nov. 1867 ho joined 
the Macdonald-Cartier ministry [see Mac- 
DONAiiDf Sib J ohb AjiUxaniibrJ oa soEcitor- 
general for Lower Canada, entering the pro- 
vincial parliament as member for Montreal, 
The abolition of the usury laws is the chief 
measure with wMch Ms name is connected 
in tMs capacity. _ From 10 Jan. 1868 to .Tune 
1861 he was minister of public works, and 
in the latter year undertook the arrange- 
ments for the reception of the Prince of 
Wales in Canada. 
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Xn 1862 Rose’s health compelled his re- 
tirement from office, though he continued to 
sit for Montreal. In 1804 he was appointed 
hy the imperial government commissioner 
for negotiating with the United States the 
settlement of the Oregon doima. In 1807, 
at the London conference which finally 
settled the details of Canadian federation, he 
specially represented the protestant interests, 
when the ilominion was actually created, he 
became member in the new parliament for hia 
old home of Huntingdon, and first minister 
of finance for the Dominion. He was sworn 
of the privy council for Canada the same year. 
During the three years that he held office he 
took a leading port in the settlement of the 
financial system of the Dominion and the 
organisation of the militia and defence. In 
JiQy 1868 he went to England to _ float 
the loon for the completion of the inter- 
colonial railway. Soon afterwards he re- 
signed office and settled in England. In 
1869 he was sent to Washington as special 
commissioner to treat on the question of 
fisheries, trade arrangements, and the Ala- 
bama claims. He thus largely aided in the 
conclusion of the important treaty of Wash- 
ington (1870). For these services ha was 
made a baronet. 

In London ha joined the banking firm of 
Mortom Rose, & Co., and he became a sort 
of unofficial representative of the Dominion 
in England. 

Rose was made a £i.O.M.G. m 1872, a 
G.C.M.G. in 1878, and a privy councillor in 
1886. He also served as a member of the 
royal commissions on copyright in 1876 and 
extradition in 1876, for the Paris exhibition 
in 1879, and the Fisheries, Health, and Colo- 
nial and Indian exhibitions from 1883 to 
1886. In 1883 the Prince of Wales ap- 
pointed him receiver-general for the duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Latterly Rose was a well-known figure in 
London society. He had a fine presence and 
was a pleasant companion, with great charm 
of manner. His usual residence was Losely 
Park, near Guildford, Surrey, and he rented 
Brahom Castle, Ross-shire. He died sud- 
denly on 24 Aug. 1888, while a guest of the 
Dtke of Portland, at Langwell, Caithness. 
He was buried at Guildford. 

Rose married, first, on 3 July 1843, Char- 
lotte, daughter of Robert Emm^ Temple 
of Rutland, Vermont, who died in 1883 (by 
her he had five children, the eldest of whom, 
William, a barrister, succeeded to the baro- 
netcy) ; secondly, on 24 Jan. 1887, Julia, 

S hter of Keith Stewart Mackenzie of Sea- 
, and widow of the ninth Marquis of 
Tweeddnle. 


[Rosa’s Cyclopeedia of Canadian Biogr. ; 
Toronto Globe. 27 Aug. 1888; Times. 27 Aug, 
1888; Pope’s Memoirs of Sir John Macdonald; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1896.] 0. A. H. 

ROSE, SAMUEL (1707—1804), friend of 
Cowper, the poet, bora at Chiswick, J^ddle- 
sex, on 20 June 1767, was the second and 
only surviving son of Dr. Wiliiam Rosn 
(1719-1786). 

The father, eldest son of Hugh Rose of 
Birs^ Aberdeenshire, _ the descendant of on 
old Morayshire family, was educated at 
Marischal CoUege, Aberdeen, and afterwards 
served as usher to the Earl of Dunmore at 
Dr. Doddridge's academy at Northampton, 
Thence, shortly after his marriage (to Sarah, 
daughter of Dr. Samuel dark), he moved to 
Kew, and in 1768 to Cffiiswick, where he 
conducted a prosperous school until his 
death, 4 July 1786. Besides editing Dodsley’s 
‘Preceptor’ (2 vols. 1748), he issued a trans- 
lation of Sallust’s ' Catiline’s Conspiracy and 
Jugurthine War’ (London, 1767, 8vo). The 
work was commended in the ‘Bibliographical 
Miscellany ’ and other reviews, and a murth 
edition was edited by A. J. Valpy in 1830. 
Though a ‘ sectary ’ and a Scot, Rose was 
much liiced bjr Dr. Johnson; W Johnson 
blamed his leniency with the rod, ‘ for,’ said 
he, ‘what the boys gain at one end they lose 
at the other.’ Among Rose’s pupils was 
Dr. Charles Burney the younger, 'who mar- 
ried his daughter Sarah, Among his friends 
was Bishop Lowth, and his executors were 
CadeU and William Strahan, the publishers. 
His classical library was sold by T. Payne 
on 1 March 1787. 

Samuel was educated for a time at his 
father’s school, and from 1784 to January 
1787 ot Glasgow University, living in the 
house of Dr. William Richardson, and gain- 
ing several prizes. He also attended the 
courts of law at Edinburgh, and was friendly 
there with Adam Smith and Henry Mac- 
kenzie, the ‘Man of feeling.’ On 6 Nov. 1786 
he was entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and, after reading withSeqeant Praed from 
178? to 1790, was called to the bar in 1796. 
He went the home circuit, attended the 
Sussex sessions, was ‘encouraginglyiioticed’ 
hy Lord Kenyon, and appointed counsel to 
the Duke of Kent, Rose was delicate from 
early life, and on 11 Jan. 1804, when en- 
gaged by Hayley to defend William Blake at 
the quarter sessions at Chichester from a 
charge of high treason brought against him 
by two soldiers, was seized in court hy a 
severe cold. In spite of his illness he gained 
the cose by a vigorous cross-examination and 
defence, W he never recovered from the 
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attack (Giioheist, William Blake, i. 193-8). 
JSe died of consumption at his residence in 
Chancery Lane, London, on 20 Dee. 1804, 
and was buried in the church of St. jlndrew, 
Holbornj some lines were written on him 
by Hayley. He married, at Bath, on 3 Aug. 
1790, Sarah, elder daughter of Wilham Farr, 
M.D,, a fellow student of Gold^mith. She 
survived him with four sons. Cowper Rose, 
II.E.. the second child and the poet’s god- 
son, for whose benefit Hayley published in 
1808 Cowper’s translations of the ‘Latin 
and Italian Poems of iIilton,’wa« the author 
of ‘Four Years m South Africa,’ 1829, 8ro. 
The youngest son, George Edward Bose, born 
in 1799, was English professor at the Polish 
college of Krzemieniee.on the bordem of the 
Ukraine, from 1821 until his retirement was 
compelled by the persecution of the Ru-ssian 
officials in 1824 ; he translated the letters of 
John Sobieski to his queen during the siege 
of Vienna by the Turks in 1683, and made 
researches for a history of Poland. He died 
at Odessa on 22 Oct. 182o (Gent. Mag, 
l'<26, i. 368). 

In 1787, when travelling from 01a.sgow to 
London, Rose went si.v miles out of liis way 
to call on Cowper at 'Weston, the main ob- 
ject of the visit being to give to the poet the 
thanks of .some of the Scots professors for the 
i wo ^ olumes which he had published. He 
developed a strong affection for the poet, and 
many letters passed between them (cf. Addit. 
MU. 21556; Notes and Queries, let ser. vUi. 
383). Rose was with Cowper in August 
1788 (when he transcribed for the poet his 
version of the twelfth book of the Iliad), and 
paid him many siibseq^uent visits, the lost 
of all in March and April 1800. He got 
many names, espeoiallv from Scotland, as 
subscribers to Cowpers ‘Homer,’ and in 
October 1793 he carried Sir Thomas Law- 
rence to 'IVe.ston Underwood, in order that 
he might paint the poet’s portrait. The royal 
pension of 3007. per annum to Cowper was 
made_ payable to Bose, as his trustee, and 
Canning, so late as December 1820, called 
him ‘ Cowper’s best friend.’ 

The miscellaneous works of Goldsmith 
were collected by Rose and published in 
1801, 1806, 1812, and 1820 in four volumes. 
The memoir prefixed was compiled under the 
duection of Bishop Percy, but numerous ad- 
ditions were made to it by Rose and others. 
Percy subsequently accused Rose of im- 
pertinently tampering with the ‘Memoir’ 
(FoB&rsB,_£t/b qf Goldsmith, i. 14, ii. 492). 

Rose edited in 1792 an edition of the ' Re- 
ports of Cases by Sir John Comyiis,’ and in 
1800 Sir John Comyns's ‘Digest of the Laws 
of England,’ in six volumes, of which the 


first was dedicated to Lord Thurlow (cf. 
Temple Bar, January 1896, pp. 42-3), Ha 
regularly contributed to the ‘MontmyRe- 
view,' chiefly on legal subjects, and is said to 
have assisted Lord Sheffield in editing Gib- 
bon’s miscellaneous and posthumous works, 

Rose’s portrait was painted by Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence in 1798, and was engraved in 
1836 by H. Robinson, from a drawing by 
"W- Harvey. 

[Kichols's Lit. Anecd. iii. 3S7 ; Kicbols’s Illus- 
trations of Lit. vi. 5S3-4; Prior's Goldsmith, 
^ vol. i. pp. xiii, 153; Fanlknor's Brentford and 
I Chiswick, pp. 349-54, 363-8 ; Hayley's Cowper 
(1SQ9), in. 449-58; Johnson's Life of Hayley, 
1.457-72: Gent. M,ig. 1790 ii. 764, 1804 li. 
1219; AVright’s Cowpor, pp. 440-50, 484,615, 
623, 63l ; Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 46 
Thorn’s Environs of London, p. 102.] IV. P. C. 

ROSE, WILLIAM STEWART (177.5-. 
1843), poet and translator, horn in 1T7~>, 
was second son of George Rose (1744-1818) 
[q. T. j, and was educated at Eton, where he 
contributed to the ‘ Musie Etonenses.’ Soon 
after leaving school he was returned to par- 
liament in conjunction with his father for 
the borough of Christchurch on 30 1790, 

In April or May 1800 he accepted the dhiltern 
Hundreds, on being nominated by his father 
I reading clerk of the House of Lords and 
i clerk of the private committees. Wraxall 
mentions the appointment as an Illustration 
of George Rose’s success in providing for his 
family at the public expense (Posthumous 
Memoirs, i, 145). At the instigation of his 
father he commenced ‘ A Isaval History of 
the late War,’ but the volume, which'ap- 
peared in 1802, was the only one puhlishtd. 
Btewart Rose’s real interests lay elsewhere. 
Like his schoolfellow, William Herbert 
(1778-1847 ) [q, v.], he had caught the pre- 
vailing enthusiasm for modimval romance, 
and in 1803 he brought out a rhymed versiou 
of the first three books of the ‘ Amadis,’ as 
translated into French by Herberay des 
Essarts at the instigation of Francis 1. Th>'' 
original was a good deal condensed in Roso’s 
translation, but he added a considerable bodv 
of notes in imitation, as he says in his pre- 
face, of the method adopted in Way's edition 
of the French fabliaux. In all his subse- 
quent writings Rose displayed a decided 
mndness for annotation. 

When Scott visited London in 1808, he 
made the acquaintance of Rose, and a cordial 
friendship grew up between them. It was 
from Rose tiiat Scott learned of Pitt’s admi- 
ration of ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
and through Rose that he became acquainted 
vriththe Morritts of Eokeby. In 1807 Scott 
visited Rose at his villa of Gundimore, on 
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the sea coast near Mndiford in Ilampsliire, 
8t the time ‘Marmion’ was on the stocus, and 
acott addressed to his host the introduction 
to the first poem, inserting in the concluding 
lines an allusion to Hose’s translation of Le 
Grand’s version (in modem French) of * Par- 
teuopex of Blois’ (1807), which, along with 
a ballad, ‘ The Ked King,’ was printed at the 
Ballantyne Press a little before ‘ Marmion.’ 
Hogers considered ‘ Partenopex ’ Hose’s best 
work, but the author was accused of pla- 
giarism from ‘ Marmion,’ a charge he replied 
to in his next publication, which consisted 
of two ballads, ‘ The Crusade of St. Lewis ’ 
and ' King Edward the Martyr ’ (1810). 

After the peace of 1814 Hose went abroad, 
visiting Rome, Naples, and Sicily, and sub- 
sequently Gonstantmople. In 1817 he settled 
down for about a year iu Venetia. He mar- 
ried a Venetian lady, and one result of this 
sojourn was the publication of two volumes 
ot ‘ Letters from the North of Italy, ad- 
dressed to Henry Hallam, Esq.’ (1819), a 
form adopted, says the preface, because he 
was 'little accustomed to habits of serious 
literary composition.’ The main interest of 
the letters lies in the account of the change 
tor the worse produced in Italy hy the suh- 
^titution of Austrian and papal government 
lor Napoleon’s rule. Another result of Hose’s 
stay iu Venice was his increased attention 
to 'Italian literature. In 1819 he hro^ht 
out a free rendering of the ‘ Animali ]^r- 
lanti ’ of Onsti, each canto of which was in- 
troduced by an address to one of his friends 
—Foscolo, Frere, Scott, and others. In the 
same year Moore mentions in his ‘Diary,’ 
under the date of 14 April, that Murray had 
oftered Hose 2,000f. for a version of Ariosto. 
At Scott’s instigation he had begun the task 
of turning the * Orlando Furioso’ into English 
verse some years before. Before publishing 
thefirstinstalmenthe issued, hy the advice of 
Lord Holland, a prose analysis, interspersed 
with selected passages in metre, of the ‘ Or- 
lando Innamorato’ in the rifacimento of 
Berni. The first volume of his translation 
of Ariosto appeared in 1823. With the 
later portions he made comparatively slow 
progress owing to failing health. In 1 624 he 
retired, on the plea of infirmity, and with a 
pension of 1,0007. a year, from his post in 
the House of Lords, where he had long given 
irregular attendance. He sufiered from para- 
lysis ; hut this did not prevent him from fish- 
ing and shooting, with the help of his servant 
Hiuves, and he moved about a good deal. 
At Abbotsford Scott fitted up rooms on the 
groundfloor for his accommodation (Leslie, 
Antobioffraphieal Becollectime), He com- 
batted his disease by dieting himself strictly. 


Roseingrave 

In 1831 the final volume of his translation 
of Ariosto came out, eight years after the 
first. Opinions difi'ered a good deal about the 
merits of the performance, and the reviewers 
were more favourable than Hose’s friends, 
Moore, in his ‘Diary,’ records (6 Sept. 1826) 
that Ly diaWhite told him that Lord Holland 
had agreed to contribute a canto to the trans- 
lation, an arrangement which she tliowht 
imprudent iu Hose to allow, as Lord Hol- 
land’s contribution would be much superior 
to Hose's own work. Rogers suggested that 
the Italian should be printed on the oppositef 
page to enable the reader to understand the 
English, and ridiculed the expression ‘ voided 
her saddle,’ which he evidently did not- 
know was borrowed from Sir Thomas Ma- 
lory. At Rogers’s Crabb Robinson met Hose 
in 1834, ‘ a deaf and rheumatic man, who 
looks prematurely old. He talks low, so I 
should not have guessed him to be a man of 
note.’ A good deal of Bose’s time was 
latterly spent at Brighton, and ‘living there 
in hospitable and learned retirement,’ he 
printen privately in 1884 an ‘ Epistle pn 
verse]to the Right Honourable JohnHo^- 
ham Frere.’ The epistle was favourably 
noticed in the ‘ Quarterly ’ in 1836, andj en- 
couraged hy the praise, Hose included it in 
a volume of ‘ Rhymes ’ which, he published in , 
1837. Among these pieces was a description 
of Gundimore, in which the visits of Bcott 
and Coleridge to his seaside cottage were 
commemorated. This was Hose’s last pub- 
lication, His faculties decayed, and, ac- 
cording to Hogers, ' he was in a sad state of 
mental imbecility shortly before bie deathl 
He died on SO April 1843. 

(Tho chief authority for the details of his 
life is the meagre memoir, hy the Rev. 0. Towns- 
end, prefixed to the reprint of his ■ Ariosto,’ 
issued by Bohn in 1868. Several alluaions to 
Hose are to be found in Lockhart’s Lifo of Scott, 
and two or three in Hogeis's Table-talk. There 
IS an interesting notice of his stay at Abbotsford 
in the first volume of 0, B, Leslie’s Autobio- 
graphical Becollections.] N, MacO. 

ROSEBERY, Eabls oe. [See Pnijr- 
EOSE, Aeohibalb, first earl, 1661-1723 j 
Fbiebosb, Abchibalb Johb, fourth earl, 
1783-18C8.] 

ROSEINGRAVE, DANDSL (1666 P- 
1727), organist and composer, born about 
1666, was a child of the chaped royal under 
Pelham Hnmphiey [q. v.] In 1681 he 
became organist at Winchester Cathedral, 
where he remained till 1692 ; in 1684 his 
daughter Ann was buried iu the cathedral. 
In 1692 he was appointed organist at Salis- 
bury Cathedral, wnence, in 1698, he was 
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permitted to go to Dublin ‘to look after an 
organift’s place.’ Some farther leave was 
granted to him, but eventually, in 1700, 
Anthony Wallceley was elected organist in 
the absence of Hoseingrave beyond leave 
(Chafer-books of Salisbury). In the mean- 
time EoBeingrave held i&om 9 June 1698 the 
post of organist to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin, and from 11 I^ov. the same office 
at Christchurch Cathedral (Bnowjf). After 
helping to found the Dublin St. Oecilia 
musical celebration, he resigned his appoint- 
ments in favour of his son. He is believed 
to have died at Dublin in May 1737. 

Few of Eoseingrave’s workshave survived, 
although in his day they gained for him 
great reputation as a writer of vocal music. 
There eaist in Christ Church, Oiford, col- 
lection an anthem, ‘ Lord, Thou art become 
gracious,’ and in the Bodleian MS. G. 1. 
‘ Baste Thee, 0 God.’ 

He married Ann, the daughter of Dr. 
Thomas "Washboume, prebendary of Glou- 
cester (d. 1687). Dr. washhourne’s widow 
cut on her daughter, Ann Hoseingrave, 
with ‘ a guinney of twenty-one shillings and 
sixpence,’ but she left a fourth of her property 
to her grandchild, Dorothy Roseingrave. 

Roseingrave’s son, RiXPH RosniirGiuvn 
(1693-1747), musician, bom at Salisburyin 
1695 (BarriE), was vicar-choral of St. Pa- 
trick’s in 1719, and organist of St. Patrick’s, 
and of Christchurch, DuhVm, from 1727 
(Bkowh). On 13 April 1742 he took port 
as bass soloist in the production of the 
‘Messiah.’ He died in October 1747. 

Thomas RosBiireKAVE (1090?-1766P), or- 
ffiinist and composer, the elder son of Daniel 
Roseingrave, was bom about 1690. In 1710 
he was sent to Italy, where he met Do- 
menico Scarlatti; his vivid impressions of 
the master’s performance on the harpsichord 
were confided to Burney (Ststory, iv. 263). 
In 1720 Roseingrave was u London, where 
he produced, at the Haymarket, Scarlatti’s 
‘Karcisso,’ adding to the score two songs 
and two duets of his own. The learning of 
Roseingrave and his skiR on the harroi- 
chord were soon widely recognised. His 
power of seiring the spirit and parts of a 
score, and of executing the most difficult 
music at sight, extraordinary os it was, was 
equalled by the ingenuity of his extempore 
playing. ^ After exhibiting his talent in 
competition with other musicians, Rosein- 
grave was in 1736 elected organist to the 
new church of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Pupils flocked to him, among them Henry 
Carey, John Worgan, Jonathan Martin 
(who sometimes deputised for him), and 
John Christopher Simth. The latter took 
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lodging in Roseingrave’s house in 'Wig- 
more Street, and diuing this time Roseiu- 
grave was a constant guest at his table, ‘ the 
only recompense which he would receive’ 
(Anecdotes, p. 41b When his reputation 
was at its height, Roseingrave’s prospects of 
enduring success were shattered by a partial 
mental failure, the result, it is sai^ of a 
disappointment in love. Keglecting hU 
pupils, be lived on his organist’s salary of 
oOL, until, in 1737, his eccentricities neces- 
sitated his resignation. BUs successor, John 
Heebie [q. v.J, shared the salary with the 
afflicted musician until the end of his hfe, 
Roseingrave, after spending some time at 
Hampstead, retired to a brother’s house in 
Ireland. Mrs. Delnny writes, 12 Jan. 1763: 
‘ M>. Rosingrava, who . . . was sent away 
from St. George’s Church on account of hij 
mad fits, is now in Ireland, and at times can 
play very well on the harpsichord. He came 
to the Bishop of Derry’s, be remembered me 
and iny playing’ (Correspondence, iii. 194). 
The'lJuhlin Journal’ of SO Jan. 1763 an- 
nounced that the 'celebrated opera “ Phaedra 
and HippoUtus ’ composed by Mr. Thomas 
Roseingrave, lately arrived from London, will 
be penormed at the great music-hall m 
Fishamhle Street, and conducted by himself, 
on 6 March. Between acts, Mr. R. will per- 
form Scarlatti’s Lesson on the harpsichord, 
with his own additions, and will conclude 
with his celebrated Almand.’ Roseingrave 
mobably died soon after this performance. 
He published at dates which cannot be ac- 
curately ascertained : 1. ‘ Additional Songs 
in Scarlatti’s opera " Narcisso.” ’ 3. ‘Six 
(Italian) Cantatas,’ inscribed to Lord Lovell. 
S. ' Right Suits of Lessons for the Harpsi- 
chord or Spinet ; ’ they are dedicated to the 
Harl of Essex, and consist of on overture and 
suites in dance measures. 4. ‘Voluntonss 
and Fugues (fifteen) for the Organ or Harpsi- 
chord.' 6. ‘ Forty-two Suits of Lessons for 
the Harpsichord composed by Domenico Scar- 
latti’ (2 vole.) ; they are preceded by an in- 
troduction of his own. 6. 'Six Double 
Fugues for the Organ or Harpsichord, and 
a Lesson in B fiat by Scarlatti,’ to which (as 
published among the above forty-two 
lessons), Roseingrave appears to have added 
twenty bars of his own. 7. ‘ Twelve Solos 
(actusdly Sonatas) for a German Flute, 
with a thorough-base for the Harpsichord ; ’ 
dedicated to Henry Edgeley Ewer. 8. A 
round, ‘Jerusalem,’ pnmished in Hullah’s 
‘Part Music.’ 9. An opera, ‘Phaedra and 
Hippolitus.’ 

Li manuscript is Roseingravs’s anthem, 
‘ Arise, shine,' composed in 1712 at Venice 
(Thdwat, Sari. M8. 7342), His anthems, 
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'Great is the Lord’ and ‘One Generation,’ 
are at the Eoyal College of Music (Husi, 
Cat.) 

[Notes from the Bodleian Library, kindly 
supplied by Mr. Arkwright; from Salisbury 
Chapter-books, by the Eev. S. II. Lakin ; from 
Chmceeter Chapter-oSce, by the Be?. A. C. 
Pleming, Grove’s Diet. hi. 161; Husk's Celebra- 
tions, p. 106; Baptie’s Handbook; Hawkins's 
History, p. 824; Brown’s Diet. ; P. C. 0. ad- 
ministration grant, July 1687 ; P. C. 0. Eegi- 
sters of Wills, Exton, 26 ; authorities cited.] 
L.M.M. 

ROSEN, FRIEDRICH AUGUST 
(1806-1837), Sanskrit scholar, son of Fried- 
rich Ballhorn Rosen, a legal writer, 'vras 
born at Hanover on 2 Sept. 1806. His 
early education was conducted at the Got- 
tingen Gymnasium, and in 1832 he entered 
the university of Leipzig, where he aban- 
doned law in favour of oriental studies. Re- 
solving to devote himself specially to Sans- 
bit, ha removed to Berlin in 1824 to enjoy the 
advantage of Bopp’s lectures. The results are 
partly to be seen in his ‘ Corporis radiciun 
Sanscritarum prolusio ’ (Berhn, 1828), and 
its sequel ‘ Radices Sanacritee ' (Berlin, 1827), 

been fuUy' recognised by later scholars. 
Rosen’s desire for a post in the Prussian 
legation at Constantinople not being realised, 
he went in 1837 to Paris to study Semitic 
languages under SHvestre deSacy; but he 
had scarcely settled there when he received 
an invitation to flU the chair of oriental lan- 
guages at the recently (1828) founded Uni- 
versity College of London, which was opened 
for study in 1828. For two years he per- 
severed in the uncongenial task of giving 
practical elementary lessons in Persian, Arar 
bic, and Hindustani to the students at the 
college. Donaldson says that to Rosen ‘ we 
really owe indirectly the first application of 
combative philology to the puolic teaching 
of the classical languages, a merit which has 
been too readily conceded to the Greek and 
Latin professors, who merely transmitted . . , 
information derived from their German col- 
league ’ {New Qratybis, 8rd edit, p. 66). His 
remarkable linguistic powers had attracted 
the notice of Henry Thomas Colebrooke [q.v.], 
by whose advice he afterwards brought out 
the ' Algebra of Mohammed ben Musa,’ in 
Arabic and English, in the publications of 
the Oriental Translation Fund, in 1881— a 
mgularBlnstration of versatility. Believing 
that the connection he was formmg with men 
of learning and infiuence in London would 
procure him the means of continuing his re- 
searches, he resigned, in July 1880, the pro- 
fessorship at University College, and endea- 


voured to make a mo,dest mcome by writing 
for the ‘Penny Cydopmdia,’ revising the 
volume on ‘ The Hindoos ’ for the Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge (to which he contri- 
buted on original sketch of Indian literature), 
editing Haughton’s ‘Bengali and Sanskrit 
Dictionary,’ and giving lessons in German 

fe IIAtrsHION, Sib GBaviB CeahibbtI. 

e thus struggling to maintain himself 
he never lost sight of his ambition to produce 
something monumental in Sanskrit scholar- 
ship. In 1880 he issued his ‘Rig-vedee Speci- 
men,’ and his spare time thenceforward was 
devoted to preparmg a text and Latin trans- 
lation of tna ‘Bigveda,’ the first volume of 
which (‘Rigveda Sanhita lib. prim.’) was 
publish^ by the Oriental Translation Fund 
m 1838— after the young scholar’s premature 
death. He had been reinstated at LFniversity 
College as professor of Sanskrit in 1836, but 
recognition came too late. Overwork, and the 
struggle for bare subsistence, had broken his 
health. At the last he decided to return to 
his family in Germany, but died in Maddox 
Street, London, on 12 Sept. 1887, whan he 
had only just reached the age of thirty-two. 
He was buried in Kensal Green cemetery, 
where a monument was erected to him by 
English friends and scholars, 'There is also 
a bust of him in the ' large room,’ behind the 
reading room, of the British Museum. Just 
before his death he had h^d to edit the 
' Miscellaneous Essays ’ of H T. Oolebiooke, 
who predeceased him by six months; and he 
was also agisting in tne preparation of the 
catalogue of the Syriac manuscripts in the 
British Museum (‘ Cat, Cod. MSS. . , . pots 
prima, Codices S^iacos et Oarshunicos am- 
plectens’ published in 1638), and in the 
‘Catalogue of Sir R. Chambers’s Sanskrit 
Manuscripts’ (1838). He was for many years 
honorary foreign and Germany secretary to 
the Ciientsl iftanslatlon Fund and a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

[Klattm AUgsm. Deutsch. Biogr. s.v.; Ann. 
Report of Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1836, in Jour- 
nal of tha Eoyal Asiatic Society, voL v, p. vii, 
1839; P. von Bohlen’s Antolnogiaphie ; Ann. 
Beg, Izzix. 2D7, 1337 i information from J. M. 
Hoiabuigh, esq., secretary of University College, 
and Professor Cecil Bendall, Brit, Mas. Oat.] 
S.l,-P. 

ROSENBERG, GEORGE FREDEEIO 
G826-1869), painter, the youngest son of 
Thomas Elliot Rosenberg, a miniatnie and 
landscape painter, was born at Bath on 
9 Match 1826. Owing to the early death of 
his father, he was almost entirely s w-taught. 
A lover and close observer of nature, he 
attained euoh proficiency as a flower-painter 
that he was elected an assooiate of the ‘ Old 
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Water-Colour’ Society^ on 14 June 1847, at 
an unusually early age. He never became 
a foil member. He continued for some years 
to paint only flowers, fruit, and still life. 
He published ‘ The Guide to _ Flower Paint- 
ing in Water-Colours,' with illustrations, in 
1853, and was largely employed in tuition at 
Bath. In 1855 he exhibited studies of build- 
ings in Wales and Shropshire, in 1856 a 
scene in Glencoe, between 1857 and 1860 
views in Switzerland and the Scottish high- 
lands, in 1661 mountain scenery in Norway. 
He mndesei eral visits to that eountry,during 
the last of which, in 1869, he caught a chill 
by sitting down when overheated to sketch a 
glacier. He died soon after his return to 
Hath, on 17 Sept. 1809. The drawings, about 
three hundred in number, which remained 
on his hands at his death were sold at 
Christie’s on 12 and 14 Feb. 1870. He had 
married,in July 1856,HannahFuller Tenner, 
by whom he had two daughters and a pos- 
r humous son. The elder daughter, Ethel 
.Tenner Hosenberg, is a well-known minia- 
ture and landscape painter. 

Two of Eosenherg^s sisters were also self- 
taught hut accom^ished artists. Frances 
Elizabeth Louisa was elected, when very 
young, a member of the New AVater-Oolour 
Society j she married JohnD.Harris, jeweller, 
Ilf 5 Queen .Simare, Bath,and died on9Aug. 
1872. Mary Elizabeth, who married Wil- 
liam Duifieia [q. v.j, painter, became a mem- 
ber of tbe Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. 

lEogst's nifct. of the' Old Water-Colour’ So- 
ciety, ii. 301 ; Bath Chronicle, 23 Sept. 1809 and 
IS Aug. 1872; Atliensum, 25 Sept. 1869; pri- 
vate information.] C. I). 

EOSENHAGBN, PHILIP (1737 ?- 
1798), suggested author of 'Junius,' the 
descendant of a Banish fami^, was the son of 
Arnold Bosenhagen of Middlesex, and was 
bom at Isleworth about 1737. Iffis father 
probably died early, for when admitted at 
St. Paul’s school on 22 June 1761, at the age 
of fourteen, he was described as the ' son of 
Mrs. Bosenhagen of Isleworth.’ He was 
captain of the school in 1764-6, preceding 
Sir Philip Francis, his class-fellow and friend 
throughout life, in that position, and he 
was contemporary there with WoodfaU the 
printer. In 1755 he obtained an exhibition 
at his school, and was admitted sizar at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge (20 Oct.) He 
graduated B.A. (being ninth wrangler) in 
1760 and M.A. in 176U. In March 1761 ho 
was elected to a Platt fellowship at his col- 
lege, and held it until July 1771. 

Bosenhagen was ordained, and in 176o 


was elected and presented by the university 
to the small rectory of Mountnessing in 
Essex, the patronage of which belonged to 
Lord Petre, a Boman catholic. He was in 
1766 domestic chaplain to the Earl of Ches- 
terfield. Soon afterwards he became chap- 
lain to the 8th regiment of foot, nnd was at 
once ‘the gayest man in the mess.’ About 
1769 he espoused with great eagerness the 
cause of Wilkes, occasionally wrote in 
Woodfall’s paper, the ‘Public Advertiser,’ 
and published in 1770 an anonymous ‘ Letter 
to Samuel Johnson, LL.D.’ in reply to the 
‘False Alarm.’ It contained some remark- 
able passages, and Parkes believed that it 
was strengthened by Francis. He could not 
restrain himself from gambling, and his ex- 
cesses forced him to flee to the continent. 
In the spring and summer of 1771 he was in 
Spain and the soutii of France, and scandal 
reported that he had sojourned at Lyons with 
ilrs. Pitt, wife of George Pitt (oJterwards 
Earl Bivers). When at Paris in November 
1772 he was described as ‘a thorough French- 
man.’ He was staying with his wife at 
Orleans in 1774. 

About 1780 Bosenhagen returned to Eng- 
land and resumed his acquaintance with his 
old associates. Lord Maynard appointed 
him in 1781 to the rectory of Little Easton 
with the donative of Tilty in Essex {Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, 22 Sept. 1781). Wraxall 
knew_ him, between 1783 and 1786, as ‘ a 
plausible, weU-informed man, imposing in 
his manner, of a classic mind and agreeable 
conversation, living much in the world, re- 
ceived on the most intimate footing at Shel- 
burne House, and possessing very consider- 
able talents' {Memoirs, ed. 1884, i. 341). 
His convivial gifts had made him by 1784 
ve^ popular in the circle surrounding the 
Prince of Wales, who, it has been said, en- 
deavoured to induce Bosenhagen to marry 
him to Mrs. Fitzherbert,hut the price ofiered 
for this dangerous act was not high enough. 
It was perhaps in consequence of wis refusal 
that Bosenhagen became a Pittite. His cha- 
racter, though well known at home, did not 
revent his Wng sent out to Ceylon as arch- 
eacon of Colombo. He was now a martyr 
to the gout, and an erroneous rumour of 
his death was noised abroad in 1796 {GenU 
Mag. 1796, ii. 1059). He died at Colombo 
in SeptemW 1798 {ib. 1799, i. 252). 

It was industriously circulated at one 
time that Bosenhagen was the author of the 
'Letters of Junius,’ and in the hopes of 
getting a pension to write no more, he en- 
deavoured to instil this heli^ in the mind of 
Lord North, lie sent Francis several com- 
munications on Indian aflairs, and FYaucis 
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forwarded liim at least one long letter, He 
is said to hare left his papers to Francis, 
including a diary, which was amusing, but 
> too personal to be published.’ Letters from 
Eosenhagen to Wiltes are in the British 
Tilusenm (Addit. MSS. 30876 f. 28 and 
S0877 f. 136), and one to IVoodfall in 1767 
is in the same ooUection (27780, f. 6). It 
appears from these that he had Biree sons, 
ell provided for by Lord Bridport. Two 
letters from Elizabeth Ilosenhagen, probably 
Ids mother, to Wilkes are in Additional MS. 
:10S74 (ff. 94, 98). They are dated from 
Saffron Walden, May 1798, and refer to her 
grandson, George Arnold Andrew Rosen- 
hogen. 

(Farkes and Meriralo’s Sir Fhilip Francis, i. 
8, 230-2, 261, 309-10, ii. 222-4, 274-8 ; Baker's 
St. John’s, ed. Mayor, i, 307-8, ii. 1076 ; Rotas 
snd Queries, 2nd ser. x. 216, 315 (giving long 
extract from Town and Country Msg. 1776, p- 
680) ; Ealkett and Laing’a Anon. Literature, ii. 
1439-40 ; Gardiner's St. Paul's School, pp. 96, 
103, 397, 402 ; Goad's Junius, ed. 1812, i. 121* ; 
information from Mr. Scott, bursar, St. John's 
CoU. Combr.] W. P. 0. 

EOSEWELL, SAMUEL (1679-1722), 
divine, horn at Rotherhithe in 1679, was 
eldest son of Thomas Rosewell [a. v.], by his 
second wife. Owing to his fatliet’a death 
when he was twelve, Rosewell’s education 
was unsettled, but he is stated to have gra- 
duated at a Scottish university. 

He was chosen about 1701 as assistant to 
William Harris (1676f-1740) [q. v.] atPoor 
Jewry Lane presbyterian church, and con- 
tinued there until invited in 1706 to assist 
John Howe (1630-1706) [q.v.lat the Silver 
Street Chapel, Wood Street, Gheapside. On 
2 Aug. 1705 he was publicly ordained, and 
delivered his ‘Confession of faith,’ which 
was printed for his friends in 1706. Itwos 
afterwards reprinted without the author's 
name. After Howe’s death, in 1706, Rose- 
weU continued as assistant to John Spade- 
man [q. V.], Howe’s successor. At the 
some tuna he lectured at the OU Jewry on 
Sunday evenings, alternately with Benjamin 
Qiosvenor [q v,], and after the lecture was 
removed to Founder’s HalljLothbm’y, in 
1713, he was sole lecturer. He resigned his 
preferment from ill health in October 1719, 
and, removing to Mare Street, Hackney, died 
there, after a Imgering illness, on 7 April 1722. 
His demeanour on kis deathbed excited the 
admiration of his friend Isaac Watts [q, v.] 
He was buried in_ Bunhill Fields, near his 
father’s grave. His wife, hie mother, and 
his sisters all heneffted by his wiR (P. C.C. 
105, Marlbro). 

He married, first, b daughter of Richsrd 


Russell, by whom he had no children ; and 
secondly, Lettice, daughter of Richard Bar- 
rett, who died, aged 76, at Hackney, in 1762. 
By his second wife Rosewell had a son 
Thomas, and two daughters, Lettice and 
Susannah. _ A portrait, engraved by Van- 
derbergbe, is given in the ‘ Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Magazine ’ for May 1794 ; another 
was engraved by Faber alter J. Woolastoa 
(Bnoianr). 

Besides sermons, of which fifteenweresepa- 
rately published, Rosew'ell wrote: 1. ‘Sea- 
sonable Instometion for the Afflicted, Lon- 
don, 1711, 12mo. 2. ‘ The Protestant Dis- 
senters’ Hopes from the Present Govern- 
ment freely declared,’ &c., London, 1716. 
8. ‘The Life and Death of Mr. T. Rosewell ’ 
[his father], London, 1718, 8ro. This is 
generally prefixed to the account of the trial 
of the latter [see under Rosewell, Thoiub]. 
He contributed the commentary to St. 
Paul’s EpisRes to the Ephesians in the 
‘Oommentaro’ of Matthew Henry [q. v.J 
(Frot. Dili, Mag. 1797, p. 472). 

[Wilson’s Hist, of Dissenting Chnrehes, i. 76, 
iii.49 : Watts’s Works, ed. 1812, i. 694; Protes- 
tant Dissentersf M,ig. i. 177-83; Funeral Ser- 
mon by Jeremiah Smith ; Life and Death of 
Mr. Thomas Rosewell.] 0. F. S. 

ROSEWELL, THOMAS (1680-1692), 
nonconformist minister, only son of Richaru 
Rosewell (d. November IftlO), gentleman, 
by his wife Grace, daughter of 'Thomas Mel- 
born of Dunkerton, near Bath, was born at 
Diinkerton on 3 May 1630. He was cousin 
to Walter Rosewell (d. 1658), the Kentish, 
puritan, and related to Humphrey OhamberB, 
D.D. (d. 1662^, one of the Westminster as- 
sembly of divines. lie lost his mother in in- 
fancy, and was early left an orphan, with an. 
only sister, Grace. A fine property, which 
should have come to them, was wasted 
during their minority. Ills uncle and guordion, 
James Rosewell, sent him to school at Bath, 
and on 12 June 1646 placed him in the 
family of Thomas Ashley, London, ns a pre- 
paration for fauaiuess life. He was first with 
an accountant, afterwards with a silk- 
weaver, but the colours of the silk tried his. 
eyes, and the preaching of Matthew Havi- 
land turned his thoughts to the ministry. In. 
1640 he was put undra the tuition of Thomas 
Singleton in Bt. Mary Axe. On 6 Dec. 1669 
he matriculated from Pombroke College, 
Oxford, which he had entered in March 1648, 
during the maetership of Henry Langley. 
He commenced B.A. on 8 July 1661. Leaving 
Oxford in 1662, he obtained from John Dof- 
dridge (1618-1666) the post of tutor to his. 
nephew (son of John Levering of Exeter) at 
Ware, near Bideford, Devonshire. In the 
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spring of 1053 he -was presented liy Mar- 
garet, -widow of Sir Edward Hungetford 

e -1648) [q. T.], to the rectory of Roade, 
rset. He first preached there on 
^ May 1658, and was ordained on ^0 July 
1654 at St. Edmund’s, Salisbury, by John 
Strickland, B.I). (d. 1670), the rector, and 
Peter Ince, ‘ praying Ince,’ rector of Dun- 
head, AViltshire. Haying married Strick- 
land’s daughter, he exchanged in May 1657 
with Gabriel Sangar [q.v.], rector of Sutton- 
MandeyiUe, Wiltshire, in'order to be nearer 
Salisbury. The arrangement was ratified by 
the ‘ triers ’ on 13 Dec. 1658. He did not 
mt on well with his republican parishionem 
in "Wiltshire. He never prayed for Oliver, 
but kept 30 Jan, and (after the Restoration) 
29 May. 

He was ejected by the uniformity act of 
1662, and became in 1663 chaplain and tutor 
in Lady Hungerford’s family at Oorsham, 
"Wiltshiru. In May 1671 he left his situation, 
owing to slight mental disturbance. Re- 
covering, he became tutor in the family of 
Thomas Grove of Pern, "Wiltshire, but, his 
malady returning, he went to London, and 
lived in the house of Luke Rugeley, M.D., 
from October 1673 to February 167 4, when 
he was completelyrestored. In March 1674 
he became domestic chaplain to Philip "Whar- 
ton, fourth baron Wharton [q. v.] On 6 May 
1674 he was elected by a majority to succeed 
James Janeway[q.v,j as minister of thepresby- 
terian congregation in Salisbur;^treet (now 
Jamaica Row), Rotherhithe. troubles 
of the times compelled him to abandon the 
meeting-house, but he preached twice each 
Sunday to conventicles in private houses, 
having audiences of three or four hundred 
people. It is remarked that more men than 
women attended his ministry. 

On 23 Sept. 1684 he was arrested by 
Atterbury, the messenger, on a warrant from 
George Jeflreys, first boron Jeffiieys of "Wem 
[q. v.J, the chief justice. Asked by Jeffreys 
where he preached, he answered in Latm. 
To the insolent supposition of Je&eys that 
he could not speak another word or Latin 
'to save his neck,’ he replied in Greek. He 
was kept in custody, and was next day com- 
mitted to the gatehouse. Not till ten days 
after was his wife permitted to see him. She 
stayed with him during his imprisonment. 
On 7 Oct. a true bill was found by the 
quarter sessions at ICingston-on-Thames. 
He was arraigned at the king’s bench on 
25 Oct., and tried on 18 Nov. The charge 
against him, that of treasonable preaching 
pointing to the king's death, was absurdly 
at variance with the whole of his previous 
character and kno-wn opinions. Evidence 
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gainst him was tendered hy three women, 
Elizabeth Smith, the wife of George Hilton, 
and Joan Farrar. The first two were com- 
mon informers (one had been pilloried, the 
other was subsequently whipped) who at- 
tended his services between 17 Aug. and 
14 Sept., to collect evidence in the way of 
business. It is not clear from their sworn 
testimony whether they wilfaHy distorted 
his words or mistook his meaning. In the 
face of clear counter-evidence, the jury, di- 
rected by Jeffreys, found him guilty. He 
came up for sentence on 24 Nov., and then 
j took exception to the indictment as insuf- 
' flcient. Counsel was now assigned to him, 
but no copy of the indictment was allowed 
him. On 27 Nov. Jeflreys took time to con- 
sider the oiriection. On 26 Jan. 1685 
Charles H, who had been told by Sir John 
Talbot, ‘ If your majesty suffers this man to 
die, we are none of us safe in our houses,’ 
granted him a pardon, on his giving hail for 
2007. and finding sureties for 2,0007, His 
boil was discharged on 26 May 1687. The 
whole proceedings at his trial were reported 
in shorthand by Blaney, and partly tran- 
scribed for Jefifreys. Rosewell withheld the 
publication of the report during his lifetime. 

He died on Sunday, 14 Feb. 1692. His 
body was on view in Drapers’ Hall, and was 
buried in Bunbill Fields on 19 Feb., tbe 
funeral service being conducted by throe 
preshyterian and three ind^endent mini- 
sters. Matthew Mead [q. v.Y preached hia 
funeral sermon. In person he was tall and 
slender, with a piercing we, and of robust 
constitution. He mamed, first, on 29 May 
1656, Susannah (d. 1661), eldest daughter 
of John Strickland (see above), by Susannah, 
daughter of Sir John Piggot, knt., and had 
three daughters, Susannah, Margaret, and 
Elizabeth. He married, secondly, in January 
1676, Ann, daughter of Andrew Wanby of 
Ayford, Gloucestershire, and widow of one 
Godsalve, by whom he had issue Susannah, 
Samuel [q. v.], Rhoda, and EHezer, 

He plashed : 1. 'An Answer unto Thirty 
Quceries propounded by , . . the Quakers,' 
&c., 1666, 4to (puhl. on 7 Nov.) 2. ‘ The 
Causes and Cura of the Pestilence,’ &c., 
1665, 4to. 

[The Arraignment and Tryal with Life, by his 
son, 1718 (tbe Trial ie reprinted in Protestant 
Dissenters’ Magazine, 1791, pp. 169 so.) ; Be- 
liqiiise Baxtenans, 1896, iii. 169; Oalemy’s 
Account, 1713, p. 766 ; Eennett’s Compleat His- 
tory, 1706, iii. 433 sg. ; Peirce’s Vindication of 
Dissenters, 1717, p. 112; Brook’s Lives of the 
Puritans, 1813, in. 534; "Wilson's Dissenting 
Churches of London, 1814, iv. 349 sg.; Foster's 
Alumni Oxon, 1891, iii. 1281.] A. G. 
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EOSIER, JAMES (1676-1636), one of 
the early English voy wcrs to America, horn 
in 1576, sailed -with Bartholomew Goanold 

S .V.] on his voyage to New England in 
arch-July 1602, and with George Way- 
month [q.v.] on his voyage in March-Jnly 
1606. Of the last voyage he published in 
1606 ‘ A Thrne Relation of Captain George 
Waymouth his Voyage made this present 
Year, 1605, in the Discovery of the North 
Part of Virginia.’ This voy^ was really 
made to the coast of Maine. Rosier’s account 
has been three times rrarinted in America 
— by the Massachusetts Uistorical Society in 
1843, by George Prince, Maine, in 1860, and 
by Henry Burrage for the Gorms Society 
in 1887 (the completest edition). Thougn 
writing accurately and carefully, Rosier 
speaks some what ohscurely of tho localities 
visited by "Weymouth, in order that foreign 
navigators might not profit too much by ms 
narration. 

Rosier is said by Purchas (iv. pp. 1646- 
1663) to have also written an account of 
Gosnold’s voyage and presented it to Walter 
Raleigh, hut this is a mistake, as the trea- 
tise in question was by John Brereton (Bub- 
ease, p. 87). He died in 1636. 

[Bosiet’a True fielation, 160S, os cited, re- 
publislied in Purchas lY ; cf. Burrage’s edition 
of 1887 j Brown's Genesis of tr.3.A. pp. 26-7, 
36. 82B, 988, 1009.] 0. k B. 

ROSS, Duke or. [See Siewaei’, James, 
1476 P-1604, archbishop of St. Andrews.] 
ROSS, Eaem of. [See Maceoeaeb, 
Dokald, ninth earl, d. 1420 ? ; MaodoeaIiI), 
Aebiaitebb, tenth earl, d, 1449; Mao- 
EOBAXD, JoHB, eleventh earl, d. 1498 P] 
ROSS, MOTHER (1667-1739), female 
soldier. [See Davies, Chbibtiah-.J 
ROSS, ALEXANDER (1691-1664), mis- 
cellaneous writer, born at Aberdeen 1 Jon. 
1690-1 {Sloane M8. 966, f. 192), seems to have 
entered Ring’s College, Aberdeen, in 1604 
(Ji'iMt* Ahem. Spalding Club,_ p. 460). _ In 
1641 he said he nad studied divinity thirty- 
six years. About 1616 he succeeded Thomas 
Parker in the mastership of the free school 
at Southampton (WooE, Aihenee Oxen. ed. 
Bliss, ii. 241], an appointment which he owed 
to Edward Seymour, earl of Hertford. By 
1622 he had been appointed, through Laud’s 
infiuence, one of Charles I’s chaplains, and in 
that year appeared ‘ The First and Second 
Book of Questions and Answers upon the 
Book of Genesis, by Alexander Ross of Aber- 
deen, preacher at St. Mary’s, near South- 
ampton, and one of his Maiesty’s Oha]^ams.’ 
Li the dedication of ‘Mel Heliconinm* 
(1642) to William, marquis of Hertford, 


Ross spoke of that nobleman’s grandfather 
as ‘the true Meecenas of my young Muse 
whilst he lived.’ In the same year, in the 
preface to a sermon, ‘God's House made 
a den of thieves,’ preached at Southampton, 
he said he had spent almost twenty-six 
years there, diligently and inoffensively, and 
was now about to depart from them. He 
was made vicar of Oarisorooke, Isle of Wight, 
by Charles I, being the last vicar presented 
before the patronage passed to Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford (WoonwABD, Ristcfry ofHamp- 
iMre, ii. 860). In ‘Panseheia, or a View of 
all Religions in the World . . . together 
with a discovery of all known Heresies’ 
(7 June 1663), Ross gave a list of his books, 
past and to come. He died in 1664 at 
Bramshill, where he was living with Sir 
Andrew Henley, and in the neighbouring 
Eversley church there are two tamets to his 
memory, one on the chancel wall, and one 
on the fiooT over the grave, with a punning 
inscription by himself, for which be Mt direc- 
tions m his will (P. 0. C., 98 Alehin), made 
on 21 Feh. 1663-4. Ross left to the town 
of Southampton 527., the interest to go to 
the schoolmaster. The interest of 607. was 
to go to the poor householders of All Saints’ 
parish, Southampton, and 267. was left to 
the parish of Oorisbrooke for the poor. The 
senate of Aberdeen University received 2007. 
for the maintenance of two poor scholars, 
and 607. for two poor men in the hospital. 
Besides small legacies, 1007. was left to 
each of his brother George’s four daughters, 
and 7007. to his nephew, William iSiss, to 
be laid out on Sufiimd Farm. The univer- 
sity libraries at Oxford and Cambridge re- 
ceived legacies, and Ross’s books were left 
to his friend Henley, who was an executor 
and guardian to the nephew, William Ross. 
Ross wished his sermons and manuscripts to 
be printed. Echard says he died veiy rich. 
In the library at Bramshill the executor is 
said to have found, mostly between the pages 
of the hooks, 1,0007. in gold (WooE,.A7AeRm 
Oxon. ii. 241). 

Among Ross’s friends and patrons were 
Lord Rockingham, the Earl of Thonet, the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, and John 
Evelyn, who twice mentions the old ‘ histo- 
rian and poet ’ (Diary, 11 July 1649, 1 Feh. 
1662-8). Two of his letters are in Evelyn’s 
‘ Correspondence ’ (iii. 66-7) : and his corre- 
spondence with Henty Oxenden [q. v.], in 
]^glish and Latin, is in the British "Mu- 
seum (Addit. MSS. 28001, 28003, 28009). 

Portraits of Ross are preyed to several of 
his hooks. One by P. Lombart, token at the 
age of sixty-three, is in ‘Panseheia, or a View 
of all EehgionB,’ 1668 ; another, a whole 
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length, is in the ‘ Muses’ Interpreter,’ 1647 ; 
and a third, by J. Goddard, in the * Continu- 
ation of lioleigh’s Jffistory,’ fol. 1662. 

Koss -^rrote many hooks, mostly very small, 
in English and Latin. His favourite suh- 
iects -were theology, history, and philosophy, 
and he p^uced a considerable amount of 
verse. He is now remembered hest_ by 
Butler’s couplet (Hudibras, pt. i. canto ii.) ; 

There was an ancient sitga philosopher 

That had read Alexander Boss over. 

In the preface to the ‘ History of the "World,* 
Boss said that, from his youth up, he had 
been ' more conversant among the dead than 
the living.’ Unfortunately for himself, he 
was wont to pit himself against greater 
writers, including Sir Thomas Browne, Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Hobbes, and Dr. Harvey; and 
he often indulged in scurrility in his argu- 
ments. His most ambitious work, ‘ The Ilis- 
tory of the World,' the second part, in six 
hooks, being a continuation of Sir Walter 
Ealeigh’s ‘ History of the World,’ 1652, fol., 
inevitably invited comparison, not to Boss’s 
advantage, with Ealtigh’s book. 

Boss's works not already described were ; 

I. * Berum Judaicarum MemorabUium libri 
tree,’ 1617-19, 12mo. 2. ‘Tonsor ad cutem 
rasnm,’ 1627, 8vo. 3. ‘ Three Decades of 
Divine Meditations, whereof each one con- 
taineth three parts, (1) History, (2) an 
Allegory, (3) a Pr^er. With a commenda- 
tion of theprivate Country Life,’ 1630, 12mo. 

4. ' Berum Judaicarum hlemorahilium librl 
quatuor,’ 1032, 4to. 6. 'Commentum de 
TerrseMotu Circular!,’ 1634, 4to. 0. ‘Vir- 
dlius Evangelizans ’ (Christ’s history in 
Virgil’s words'), 1634, 8vo; Lauder ac- 
cused Milton of plagiarising from this hook. 

7. 'Poemata’ (in .fohnEton’s ‘Delicim Poe- 
tarum Scotorum’), 1037, 12mo. 8. ‘Mel 

Heliconium, or Poetical Honey gathered out 
of the Weeds of Parnassus; with Meditations 
in Verse,’ 1642, 12mo. 9. ' The Philosophi- 
cal Touchstone, or Observations upon Sir 
Kenelm Dlghy's Discourses,’ 27 Jxme 1645, 
4to, 10. ‘ Medicus Medicatus,’ 1645, 12mo. 

II. ‘A Centuiie of Divine Meditations upon 
Predestination and its Adjuncts,’ 1646, 12mo. 
12. ‘ The Picture of the douscience drawn to 
the Life,’ 20 Oct. 1646, 12mo. 13. ‘ Colloquia 
Plautina Tiginti,’ 1646, 12mo. 14. ‘The 
2^ewP]anetnoPlanet,’1646-7,4to. 15. *Qno- 
mologicon Poeticum,’ 1647, 12mo. 16. ‘ Mys- 
tagogusPoetieus, or the Muses’ Interpreter,’ 
1647, 8vo. 17. ‘Isagoge Gremmatica,' 1648, 
12mo. 18. ‘ The Alcoran of Mahomet trans- 
lated (from the French version of Andi6 du 
Byer, 1649) . . . ^t end] A needful Caveat or 
Admonition,’ by Boss, 1649, 4to. 19. ‘ Wolle- 


bius’s Abridgment of Christian Divinity,' 
translated by Ross, and enlarged, 1660, 8vo. 

20. ‘ Morellus's Enchiridion duplex. Hoc ab 
A. Bossffio . . . concinnatum,’ &o., 1650, 8vo. 

21. ‘ The Marrow of History, or an Epitome 
of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 1050. 12mo. 22. ‘Ar- 
cana Microcosm!, or the hid Secrets of Man’s 
Body ; with a Refutation of Dr. Bi'owne's 
"V^ulgar Errors,' 8 .luno 1661, 12mo ; enlarged 
edit., with replies to Harvey, Bacon, &c., 
31 May, 1652, 8vo. 23. ‘Leviathan drawn 
out with a Hook,’ 26 Jan. 1663, 12mo. 
24. ‘Animadversions on Sir "Walter Ra- 
leigh’s “History,”’ (1063), 12mo. 26._‘Pan- 
seheia, or a View of all Religions in the 
World . . . together with a Discovery of all 
known Heresies,’ 7 June 1663; often re- 
printed. 20. ‘Huish's Florilegium Phrasi- 
con, or a Survey of the Latin Tongue,’ en- 
larged by Boss, 1669, 8vo. 27. ‘ "Virgilius 
Trinmpbaus,’ Rotterdam, 1061, 12mo, with 
dedication to Charles II by Ross's brother, 
George Boss. The exact dates of publica- 
tion are often given in the copies in the 
British Museum. 

The author is sometimes confused with 
Alexander Boss, D.D. (d. 1639), an episcopal 
minister at Aberdeen. 

[Authorities cited; James Bruce's Lives of 
Eminent Men of Aberdeen, 1811, pp. 226-61 ; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. ; Granger’s Biogr. Hist. ; 
Park’s Censnra Literaria, vol. iv. ; Thomson’s 
Diet, of Eminent Scotsmen; Notes and Queries, 
2nd Bar. riii. 344, x. 112.] G. A. A, 

B,OSS or BOSE, ALEXANDER (1647?- 
1720), bish(m of Edinburgh, second son of 
Alexander Boss (d, 1678), afterwards mini- 
ster of Monymusk, Aherdeonshire, was horn 
at Kinnairuey, Aberdeenshire, about 1647. 
Ilis father, the elder brother of Arthur Boss 

S q.T.l, married Anna, second daughter of 
ohn Forbes of BallUngCorsendae, by whom 
he had ten children. Bose graduated M.A. 
at King's College, Aberdeen, on 2 July 
1667. He then seems to have gone to Glas- 
gow, where his uncle Arthur was heneficed. 
Here he attended (1669-1670) the divinity 
lectures of Gilbert Burnet [q. v.] He wa's 
licensed by Glasgow preshjtery in 1670, 
and, having been ordained in October 1672, 
he was admitted on 14 Dec. to tlie second 
charge in the Old Church of Perth. In 
1678 he was translated to the first charge. 
He was poor, and had to aid in the support 
of his father’s family, seven of whom were 
unprovided for. On 7 May 1683 he was de- 
mitted from Perth, having been elected to 
the divinity chair at Glasgow. From this 
point his preferments were rapid. He was 
soon promoted to be principal of St. Mary's 
College, St. Andrew’s, and made D.D, On the 
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death (11 Not, 1686) of Colin Falconer, 
bishop of Moray, Rose -was nominated by 
the king (17 Dec.) as his successor. The 
patent was issued on 7 April 1687, and Rose 
was consecrated at St. Andrews on 11 May. 
He held commeniam, as Falconer had 
done, the first charge in the collegiate church 
of Elgin. The see of Edinburgh had been 
racated by the nomination (21 Jan. 1687) of 
John Paterson (1632-1708) [q. v.] to the 
archbishopric of Grlasgow, in the place of 
iJexander Cairucross [q. t.] arbitrarily de- 
prived. At the instance of Colin Lindsay, 
third earl of Balcarres [q. v.], Rose was nomi- 
nated in the eongS aUire for Edinburgh, 
'When the chapter met (32 Dec.) for the 
election, several members, headed by Andrew 
Cant (/?. 1730), minister of Trinity collegiate 
church, and grandson of Andrew Cant [q. v.], 
declared that they elected Rose only in com- 
pliance with the royal mandate, lie was 
appointed on 23 Jan. 1688. 

With the fall of James II, Rose became 
an important figure in ecclesiastical politics. 
On 3 Aov. 1638 the Scottish bishops met at 
Edinburgh, and drew up a loyal address to 
the king. A mouth later they commissioned 
Rose, with Andrew Bruce (/2. 1700), bishop 
of Orkney, to go up to London in support of 
James's cause, and to confer with Sancroft on 
the position of afi'airs. Bruce's illness caused 
some delay. Rose took the journeyalone, and, 
reaching London, found that James hadfied. 

Rose's account of the negotiations that 
followed is given in his letter of October 1713 
to the nonjiiriug bishop, Archibald Camp- 
bell (il, 1744) Tq. y.] He acted with un- 
blemished propriety, but he was not the man 
to cope with the crisis. Ilis position was 
isolated, and in the absence of instructions 
he would not speak for his party. Tho pves- 
byterian interest was in tho strong hands of 
■William Cavstares [q. v.l, whom ha does not 
seem to have approached. Bancroft told him 
the English bishops were too much perpleired 
about their own situation to be able to ad- 
vise others. Francis Turner, bishop of Ely, 
did .all he could for him. Williara Lloyd 
(1637-1717) [q. v.], bishop of St. Asaph, 
though a personal friend, showed him no 
sympathy. Hearing of the Onmeroiiinn out- 
break at "Christmas in tho west of Scotland, 
Rose sought the interposition of William, 
through Dnrnet, who told him that he ' did 
not meddle with Scottish aftairs.’ Henry 
Compton (1632-1713) [q, v.], bishop of Lon- 
don, counselled a direct address to William. 
The same advice was urged by George Mac- 
kenzie, viscount Tarbat [q. v.], and other 
Scottish peers. It would have been neces- 
sary to congratulate William on coming to 
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deliver the country from * popery and 
slavery.' Rose neither felt authorised to do 
this, nor did it foil in with his own scruples. 
After the vote of abdication (38 Jau. IdSQ) 
he was for returning at once to Scotland, 
when he found a pass from William was 
necessary, Compton imdertook to introduce 
him to William. He was accompanied to 
Whitehall by Sir George Mackenzie of Rose- 
haugh [q. v.j, who suggested a deputation 
from the Scottish nobuity and gentry to 
wait upon William in the episcopalian in- 
terest. William declined to see more than 
two, lest the presbyterians should take tun- 
brage. At the same time he intimated to 
Rose, through Compton, that he understood 
that the hulk of the Scottish nobility and 
gentry were for episcopacy. Ne.vt day Rose 
was admitted to see 'VVilliam, who hoped he 
would be ‘kind’ to him ‘and follow the 
e.vample of England.* Rose answered, ‘ Sir, 
I will serve you so far as law, reason, or 
conscience will allow me.’ Upon this, ‘ in- 
stantly the prince, without saying any more, 
turned away from me and went back to his 
company,* The opportunity was lost. Wil- 
liam Dougins, third duke of Hamilton [q, v.], 
who presided at the Scottish convention of 
estates, told Rose from William that 
‘ nothing should be done to the prejudice of 
episcopacy in Scotland, in cnoe the bishops 
could by any means be brought to befriend 
his interest.’ At tlie opening of the conven- 
tion (14 Mni’ch 1680) Rose prayed for the 
safety and restoration of Ring James, a pro- 
ceeding rebuked by resolution of tlie houee. 
He did not eigu the declaration (16 Marchl 
that the convention was a free and lawful 
meeting. The declaration (11 April) against 
prelacy was followed (13 April) by the 
enactment enjoining all ministers to pray 
for William and Mary. Refusing to transfer 
their allegiance, the Scottish bishops no 
longer took tlieir seats in the convention, 
which became a parliament on 5 June. The 
act for the abolition of prelacy was passed 
on 33 July 16S9; that for establisliiiig pres- 
hy terian government on 7 June 160U. 

The deprived bishops made nn attempt to 
maintain their diocesan jurisdiction, but 
they remained faithful to their order, with 
tho exception of John Gordon (1644-1728) 
[q. T.], the last survivor of the deprived 
hierarchy, who left the coimtry, cud ulti- 
mately became a Roman catholic. Of the 
thirteen others, only five were left at the death 
(1 3 J une 1704) of the primate, Arthur Ross. 

At this juncture the surviving bishops 
(practically four, as William Hay (d. 1707), 
oishop of Moray, was paralysed) resolved 
upon continuing the episcopal order by con- 
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secrating tT^o clergymen selected tbem- 
selres, and witbout conveyance of jviiisdio 
tion or assignment of dioceses. It seems 
doubtfulwhether George Halibuxton 0.628- 
1715J [q. V.], bishop of Aberdeen, took any 
part in this measure. John Sage [q. v.] and 
John Fullarton (.d. 1727) were consecrated, 
■with great privacy, on 26 Jon. 1706, by Arch- 
bishop Paterson, Pose, and Robert Ilouglas 
(1626-1716), bishop of Dunblane, in an ora^ 
tory within Paterson's house at Edinburgh. 
Rose, in the deed of Sage’s consecration, 
describes himself as vicar-general of St. 
Andrews ('sedis Sancti Andreae nunc va- 
contis vicarii’), a claim which was not in 
accordance with ancient right. The vicarial 
powers of jurisdiction were exercised during 
a vacancy by the dean and chapter of St. 
Andrews, and by statute of 1617 the bishop 
of Bunkeld was vicor-generol for convening 
the electing clergy. The statement that Rose ! 
further assumed the title of ‘ primus Scotim 
episcopuB ’ is dismissed by Grub as ground- 
less. On Paterson’s death he had precedence 
of the remaining bishops, and the death of 
Douglas loft him the sole prelate with right 
ofjurisdiction. Hencehevirtuallypossessed 
< on ecclesiastical authority in his own com- 
m'onion unlike anything which had been 
known in Scotland since the time of the first 
successors of St. Golumha’ (Gkitb). He pur- 
sued the policy of consecrating bishops mth- 
out jurisdiction, presiding at the consecra- 
tion, on 28 June 1709, of John Falconer (d, 
1723) and Henry Christie (d. 1718) m 
Douglas’s house at Dundee. The subsequent 
consecrations of Archibald Campbell (d, 
1744) [q. V,] at Dundee, 1711, in which Rose 
took part, and of James Godderar [q, v. j in 
London, 1712, which Rose promoted) ezlubit 
his strong sympathies with the English non- 
jurors, whose episcopal succession was con- 
tinued by help of Campbell and Gadderar. 
"When asked by Oxford divines, in 1710, 
whether the Scottish bishops were in com- 
munion with the established church of Eng- 
land, he characteristically replied that he 
could give no answer ' without a previous 
conference with my brethren.’ 

Neither on occasion of the union (1707) 
nor of the rebellion of 1715 did Rose emerge 
into public politics. His quiet life was de- 
voted to his clerical duties. He seems never 
to have ■used the Book of Common Prayer 
in hia public services, though its use was 
legalised by the Toleration Act of 1712. 
James Gieenshields (not a nonjnror), who 
in 1710 incurred a prosecution for intro- 
ducing -the English prayer-book at bis chapel 
in Edinburgh, was not licensed, by Rose. 
"When consulted by Falconer about the 


validity of baptism by clergymen not epi- 
SBopaUy ordained, he declined (July 17K) 
to express an opinion, recommending condi- 
tional baptism if any doubted the validity of 
their previous baptism. In the administra- 
tion or the euchanst (held usually in private) 
he used the English communion office. 'When 
in 1712 George Seton, fifth earl of Wintoun, 
reprinted the Scottish office, and introduced 
it m his chapel at Tranent, it was against 
the strong remonstrances of Rose. Led by 
Falconer, he restored the rite of confirmation, 
practically disused in Scotland since the re- 
formation. His last important official act 
was to preside at the consecration in Edin- 
burgh (22 Oct. 1718) of Arthur Millar (d, 
1727) and 'William Irvine (d, 1726), Rose 
died of apoplexy at Edinburgh on 20 March 
1720, in his seventy-fourth year, and was 
buried amid the rains of Restalri^ church, 
near Edinburgh, a religious edificedismantled 
by authority in 1660 as a monument of ido- 
latiy, and used as a bm-ial-place by episco- 

f aliauB, a service at the grave being pro- 
ibited in the city churchyards. 

In person Rose was tall and graceful. He 
was a man of character, accomplishment, and 
respectable abilities, but of no great sagacity, 
Peibaps it was well for tha peaceful conduct 
of affairs that those who opposed the pres- 
byterian settlement had no more formidable 
ecclesiastic than Rose to direct them. So 
long as he lived, the studious moderation of 
his personal bearing preserved tbe unity of 
his communion ; but his policy of creating 
bishops at large, dictated no doubt by a 
scrupulous reverence for the royal right of 
nomination to sees, proved a legacy of divi- 
sion and strife. 

He published only ‘A Sermon [Acts xxvi. 
28] preached before . . . the Lords Com- 
missioners of His Majesties . . , Privy 
Counsel, at Glasgow,’ &o., Glasgow, 1684, 
4to. 

[Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scotic. ; Heith’s 
Historioal Cat. (Busaell), 1824 ; Lathbury’s 
Hist, of theNoDjurora, 1845, pp. 412-66 ; Grub’s 
Kcdea. Hist, of Scotland, 1861, iii, 284 seq.] 

A. G. 

BOSS, ALEXANDER (1699-1784), 
Scottish poet, born on 13 April 1609 m the 
parish of Xincardine O’Neil, Aberdeenshire, 
was the son of a former, Andrew Ross. 
After four years’ stndp at the parocffial 
school under Peter Reid, Ross obtained a 
bursary at Marischel College in November 
1714, and in 1718 he graduated M.A. For 
some time afterwards he was tutor to the 
fami^_ of Sir 'William Forbes of Oraigievor 
and Fintray, who promised him his help if 
he went into the church, Rosa did not, 
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however, feel himself worthy of the office 
of a clergyman, and on leaving Sir 'William 
Forbes's mmily he taught in the schools at 
Aboyne and Laurencelurk. In 1726 he mar- 
ried Jane, daughter of Charles Gatanach, a 
farmer in the parish of Logie-Goldstone. 
Though a Boman catholic, she allowed all 
her chUdien to be brought up as protestants. 

In 1732, by the help of Alexander Garden 
of Troup, Boss obtained the position of school- 
master at Lochlee, Angus, where he spent 
the remainder of his life. His income did 
not exceed 20f. a year, but he had also a 
glebe. Besides being scboohnaater, he was 
seasion-olerk, precentor, and notary public; 
and, in spite of difficulties of which he com- 
plains, he made many interesting notes of 
parish incidents in the Lochlee registers 
(Jebtise, Zand of the Lindsays, 1882, p. 76). 

Throughout his life Boss was fond of 
writing verse for his own amusement ; and 
at length he placed in the hands of Br. 
Beattie, whose father he had known at 
Laurencekirk, a number of manuscripts, of 
gome of which copies had been widely circu- 
lated, chiefly on religious suUecta. Beattie, 
who compares him to Sir Bichai'd Black- 
more for voluminousness, describes him as 
‘a good-humoured, social, happy old man, 
modest without clownishness, and lively 
without petulance ’ (Fobbbs, l4fe of Beattie, 
i. 119). The poems which Beattie recom- 
mended for publication were ‘ The Fortunate 
Shepherdess,’ a pastoral tale in three cantos, 
and a few songs, including ‘ The Bock ana 
the wee Pickle Tow ’ and ' Woo’d and married 
and a’,’ and these appeared at Aberdeen in 
1768, by subscription. Boss obtained about 
207. profit from ^e book, a much larger sum 
than ha had hoped for. Beattie contributed 
to the volume some verses to Boss in the 
Scottish dialect, and wrote a letter in the 
‘ Aberdeen Journal ’ to draw notice to the 
book. 

Ten years passed before a second edition 
of ‘ The Fortunate Shepherdess’ was called 
for. Boss carefully refused the poem ; and 
while it was going through the press Beattie 
sent the author an invitation from the Duke 
and Duchess of Gordon to visit them at 
Gordon Castle. The poet, now eighty years 
old, accepted the invitation, and demcated 
his new edition to the duchess, who gave 
him, at the conclusion of his visit, ^owet- 
book containing fifteen guineas. The Karl 
of Northesk, the Earl of Fonmure, and other 
distinguished persons visited Boss when in 
the neighbourhood. His wife died on 6 May 
1779, aged 77. Boss, tended by his second 
daughter, a widow, lived till 20 May 1784. 
He was buried at Lochlee on 26 May. Two 
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sons had died young; four daughters sur- 
vived him. 

Bums wrote, ‘ Our true brother Boss of 
Lochlee was a wild warlook,’ one of the 
' suns of the morning ; ’ and he said that he 
would not for anything that ‘The Fortu- 
nate Shepherdess’ should he lost. Dr. 
Blacklock and John Pinkerton were loud in 
their praise, and the poem was for many 
years, and indeed is still, very popular in 
the north of Scotland. The Buchan dialect 
in which it is written will repel readers of 
the south ; and the text of most editions, in- 
cluding that edited in 1812 by Boss’s grand- 
son — the Bev. Alexander Thomson of Len- 
thrathan — is very corrupt, Thepoem abounds 
in weak lines, and the plot is not very 
happy. But though the whole is very in- 
ferior to its model — ^AllanBamsay’s ‘ Gentle 
Shepherd ’ — it contains pleasant descriptions 
ofcoimtry life and scenery. The best edition 
is that of 1866, entitled ‘Helenore,’ with 
introductory matter by John Longmuir, 

LL.D. 

There are several chapbook versions of 
Boss’s work; the Dundee edition of 1812 
was the eighth in number. 

Boss left several manuscript volumes of 
verse, several of which seem to be of merit. 
They include ' The Fortunate Shepherd, or 
the Orphan,’ in heroic couplets ; ‘A Dream, 
in imitation of the Oheriy and Slae,’ 1768 ; 
‘Beligious Dialogues,’ 1764; a translation 
of Andrew Kamsey’s ‘ Creation ; ’ ‘ The 
Shaver,’ a dramatic piece ; and a prose ‘ Dia- 
logue of the Bight of Government among 
the Scots.’ 

[Lives in Lougmuii’s edition, 1868, and 
Tliomsou’s, 1812; Chambers’s Biogr. Diet, of 
Eminent Scotsmen; Campbell's 'Introduction 
to the History of Poetry in Scotland,' pp. 272- 
284; Jerviee’s Epitaphs and Inscriptions in the 
North-East of Scotland, i. 127, 281, 289.] 

0. A. A. 

BOSS, ALEXANDER (1742-1827), 
general, born in Scotland in 1742, was 
the youngest of the five sons of Boss of 
Auchlossin. He entered the arn^ as ensign 
in the 60th foot (now the royal 'west Bent 
repment) in Febmory 1760. He was gazetted 
lieutenant in the 14th foot (now the West 
Yorkshire raiment) on 18 Sept. 1766. After 
serving in (^rmany Boss returned to Eng- 
land in May 1776, 

Lieutenant Boss became captain on 30 
May. and served with distinction throughout 
the Americauwar of independence. He was 
aide-de-camp to Lord Cornwallis [see CoBir- 
WALI.IS, CaABLEB, first MABduis and second 
Eabl] and was sent borne by him with the 
despatches of the battle of Camden on 
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16 Aug. 1780. He was made ma,|or in the 
45tii foot (now the Derbyshire raiment) on 
25 Oct. 1780. He represented lord Corn- 
wallis as commissioner in arranging the 
details of the surrender of Yorktown. In 
May 1782 he was sent to Paris to arrange 
for the eschange of Lord Cornwallis, which 
was on^ effected by the peace of 20 Jan. 
1783. In August lf83 Pioss was appointed 
deputy adjutant-general in Scotland, with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and he served 
in a similar capacity in India under Lord 
Cornwallis. He became colonel on 12 Oct. 
1793. In August 1794 he went with Earl 
Spencer and Thomas Grenville to Vienna on 
a special mission to arrange that Lord Corn- 
wallis should command the ollies against the 
French. Their efforts were unsuccessful. 
He accompanied Lord Cornwallis as mojor- 
general to Warley camp in April 1795, and 
two months later" was nominated surveyor- 
general of the ordnance in succession to the 
Earl of Berkeley. Itoss. who was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 29 April 1802 and gene- 
ral on 1 Jan. 1812, became colonel of the 59th 
foot (now the East Lancashire regiment) 
and governor of Fort George. Ha was one 
■of the most intimate friends of Lord Corn- 
wallis, whose correspondence, in three 
volumes, was edited m 1859 by his son, 
Charles Boss. He died in London on 29 Nov. 
1827. On 15 Oct. 1703 Boss married Isabella 
Barbara Evelyn, daughter of Sir Bohert 
Gunning, bart. 

fAppletou’s Cycl. vol. v.; Army Lists; Corn- 
wallis Correspondcacj.] B. H. S. 

BOSS, ALEX.VXDEII (1783-1836), fur 
trader and author, was born in Nairnshire 
on 9 May 1783. In ISO-j he emigrated to 
Canada, and was for some yearii engaged in 
teaching at Gleugarrv, Upper Canada. In 
1810 Boss joined the tirst e.\pedition for pro- 
curing furs u hich was sent out by the Facidc 
Fur Company. This company was founded 
by .T. J. Astor to contest the monopoly 
hitherto enjoyed by the old-established Bn tish 
North-West Cotnpauy. It was agreed that 
Boss should have a share in the company 
at the end of three years. On 6 Sept, he 
sailed in the Tonquin for the Columbia river 
with that part of the e.vpedition which was 
to proceed by sea. During a dangerous 
voyage the Sandwich Islands were visited 
for provisions, hut the party landed safely 
in Oregon on 12 April 1811. After some 
months spent in clearing tho country, As- 
toria was founded and trading operations 
commenced. In the autumn of 1811 Boss 
went up the Columbia river, and on ] 1 Sept., 
after a voyage of forty-two days, landed at 


Oakinacken in the region of Mount Baker. 
He was left in charge of a newly founded 
settlement there for 188 days, ihough he 
was the only white man and was surrounded 
by Indians of very uncertain temper, he suc- 
ceeded in procuring furs and peltries to the 
value of 2,250/. In January 1812 he was 
relieved, and on 6 May, accompanied by a 
Canadian and an Indian, went northwards; 
he arrived at Astoria, the headquarters of 
the company, on 14 June. In the coarse of 
the year he had travelled 3,365 mUes. 

In view of the war between Great Britain 
and the United States, and the neglect and 
mismanagement of Astor, it was determined 
to abandon the eaterprise, of which Wash- 
ington Irving published in his ‘ Astoria’ an 
account from the projector's point of view, 
On 12 Nov. 1818 Astoria was made over 
to the old North-West Company, whose 
service Boss now entered. He was placed 
by them in charge of his former post at 
Oakinacken. In 1818 he was given command 
of the newly established fort of Nez Perefis. 
In 1821, when the North-West Company 
was merged in the Hudson's Bay Oompam, 
he joined the latter for two years. In 1823 
he visited the Snake country in the south-east 
of the Columbia district, and reported on tho 
trade of that region. He retmned in April 
1825, and in the summer of the same year 
obtained a grant of one hundred acres in 
the Red River Settlement (now Manitoba) 
by the influence of General Simpson, gover- 
nor of Eupert’a Land. Thither he migrated, 
and was followed by his family. When in 
1836 the Bed Itiver Settlement was acquired 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, Ross was 
named one of the council and sheriff of 
Assiniboine, the capital of the colony. He 
took a. prominent ™rt in its organisation. 
He died at Colony Gardens (now in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba) on 23 Oct. 1856. 

Bo»s published in England, in his later 
years, graphic accoimts of the countries he 
had_ visited, and gave much valuable infor- 
mation concerning tho native races. The 
titles of BoEs'^iiblications are : 1, * Adven- 
tures of the First Settlers on the Oregon 
or Columbia River, with an Account of some 
Indian Tribes on the Coast of the Pocifle,' 
1849. 2. ‘Fur Hunters of the Far West: 
a Narrative of Adventures in the Oregon 
and Rocl^ Mountains,’ 1866, 2 vols. ; and 
3. ‘ Bed Elver Settlement : its Rise, Progi’ess, 
and Present State, with some Account of the 
Native Races,’ &o., 1866. A portrait of 
Ross is prefixed to vol. ii. of ‘The Fhir 
Hunters of the Far West,’ 

His son, James Boss (1836-187H, horn on 
9 May 1886, was educated at St. John’s 
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College, Eed River, and at Toronto Univer- 
sity, where he graduated with honours in 
18 d 7. After having been for a short time 
a^si«tant master in Upper Canada College, 
Toronto, he was in 1859 appointed post- 
master, sheriff, and governor of the gaol al 
Red River. From 1800 to 1864 he editeo 
the ‘ Nor’-Wester.’ lie also for a time con- 
ducited the Hamilton ‘ Spectator,' contributed 
to the Toronto' Q-lobe,’ and was admitted to 
the jVIamtoba bar. In 1870 he was chief- 
justieo of RieTs provisional government in 
Manitoba, and, though ha drew up the peti- 
tion of right, evercised a moderating in- 
fluence over the reb“l leader [see Rihl, 
Louis]. He died in Winnipeg on 20 Sept. 
1871. 

[Washington Irving’s Astoria; Alex. Boss’s 
Works; Appleton’s Cyel. Amer. Diogr. rol. v.] 

0. La Q. N. 

ROSS, ANDREW (1773-1812), colonel, 
born at the manse of Soulseat, Inch, near 
Straiu'aer, in 1773, was the second son of 
Andrew Ross (1726-1787 ), minister of Inch, 
of an old W igtonshlre family, by his first wife 
Elizabeth (1744-1779), daughter of Robert 
Corsaue, provost of Dumfries. Admiral Sir 
John Ross [q. v.] was a younger brother. 
Andrew Ross was eduoatod at the manse by 
Peter Fergusson, the succe.ssor of his father, 
who died on 14 Dec. 1787. In 1783 an 
ensigncy in the UOth regiment of foot had 
already been obtained for Andrew. In 
March 1789 he was ordered to join the 66th 
regiment as ensign at Glasgow, and at tho 
end of December 1790 he was ordered to the 
north of Ireland, where serious distuihances 
were imminent. He was gazetted lieutenant 
in the 6otb Westmorland regiment of foot 
on 21 May 1791, At the end of 1792 he was 
at Stram-aor with the design of raising an in- 
dependent company of foot. In this he was 
assisted by Major Alexander Ross (1742- 
1827) [q. v.], an officer of the 14th regiment, 
who obtained the Mug's consent under certain 
conditions. Captain Ross and his company, 
of which he was gazetted captain on 21 Apnl 
1793, were then attached to the 23rd regi- 
ment in Ireland, War had been declared with 
France in February 1793, and on 12 March 
1794 George HI issued to Ro«s a ‘heating 
Older,’ i.e, leave to enlist recruits ‘ by heat 
of drums or otherwise.’ He was promoted 
major on 12 June 1794. In October following 
he was appointed to a company in the 96th 
regiment^or which he had raised many re- 
cruits. Ha was one of the first volunteers 
in November 1794, and was attached to the 
2nd foot at Portsmouth, but was not sent on 
active service. In May 1796 he accepted tho 

VOIi. iVII, 


Mpointment of aide-de-camp to General Sir 
Hew WTiitefoord Dahymple [q. v.] in Guern- 
sey, but resigned in April 1797. He was ap- 
pointed to the Reay feiioibles, and was sent 
to Mayuooth and Longford in view of the 
disturbances in Ireland. Here he came into 
contact with Sir John Moore, then command- 
ing the troops in Ireland, and a warm friend- 
ship ensued. Ross left Ireland in the winter 
of 1799 to command the second battalion of 
the 64th regiment, which was present at 
Aboiikir. Hu wasgazetted lieutenant-colonel 
on 1 Jan. 1800. In 1802 his regiment, with 
several others which had been in action 
against Napoleon, was sent to Gibraltar. 
Here Ross rendered great service in sup- 
pressing the mutiny of the artificers, the 
royals, and the 26th regiment, who antici- 
pated tho passive assistance of the queen’s, 
the 8th, and the 23rd regiments. The plot 
aimed at seizing the person of the Duke of 
Kent, then commanding the garrison, and at 
taking him on board a vessel. The attempt 
failed, and the duke wrote on SO April 1806, 
on the eve of his departure, to express his 
high appreciation of the services of Colonel 
Ross and of his regiment, the 64th, which 
had taught the world that Irishmen could, 
after all, be as loyal as any other subjects of 
the Mug. Ross in a letter to Sir John Moore 
gave the most complete extant account of the 
Gibraltar mutiny. In September 1809 Ross 
was obliged to take a voyage to Madeira on 
account of ill-health. On 26 Oct. he wos 
made colonel, and on 27 Oct. the Earl of 
SufibUc wrote that Sir David Dundae had 
received the king’s command to appoint 
him aide-de-camp to the king. Ross died of 
fever at Carthagena in 1812, at the age of 
thirty-nine. 

[Army Lists ; Andrew Boss Papers.] 

B. H. a 

ROSS, ARTHUR (tf. 170^, archbishop 
of St. Amdrews, was son of John Ross or 
Rose, parson of Biroe, Aberdeenshire, by 
Elizabeth Wood; his grandfather, one of 
the famous 'Aberdeen doctors,’ wss de- 
scended from the Roses of Kilravock, Nairn- 
shire. Arthur Rosss brother, minister of 
Monymusk, was father of Alexander Rose 
[q. v.], bishop of Edinburgh The future 
primate was educated at St. Andrews, 
licensed by the presbytery of Garioch in 1665, 
and ordained and admitted in the following 
year to the charge of Kinernie, a parish now 
annexed to Midmar and Cluny. At the 
Restoration Rosa signed the declaration of 
;he synod of Aberdeen in favour of the re- 
istablishment of episcopacy. He was trans- 
.ated to Old Deer in 1603, and in 1664 to 
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Ihe high church of Glasgow. The petition 
sent hy the synod of Glasgow to the Tiing in 
October 1609, complaining of ‘the indul- 
gence’ as illegal and likely to be fatal to 
the church, was penned hy him. In 1675 
he was promoted to the see_ of A^ll, and 
was conseerated bv Archbishop Leighton, 
Bishop Young of Edinburgh, and another. 
He was allowed to hold the parsonage of 
Glasgow along with the bisnoprio. In 
September 1679 be was translated to the see 
of Galloway, and in October of the same 
year to the aTcUbi®hopric of Glasgow in 
Baooe''sion to l)r. Alexander Burnet [g-v.], 
to whom he was indebted for Ms promotion. 
In n letter to Archbishop Sancroft, dated 
25 Aug. 1664, Boss laments Burnet’s death, 
and contrasts the state of the Scottish church 
with ‘ that regularity of order, and that har- 
mony that is in the constitution and devo- 
tions of that famous church in which your 
grace doth possess the Mghest station.’ 

In October 1684 Boss was promoted to 
the archbisboOTie of St. Andrews, ‘ not so 
much,’ rvritesFountuinhaU, 'for any respect 
our statesmen bore him, as to remove him 
from Glasgow, where his carriage had mode 
Mm odious.' E.irly in 1086 Boss and John 
Paterson (1682-1708) [q.v.], bishop of Edin- 
burgh, went to London to confer with the 
Mng on his proposed r^ol of the penal 
laws against Bomon catholics. They were 
willing to support his viewe on condition 
that the protestant religion ehouldbe secured 
hy the most eifectuallawe wMcb parliament 
could devise, and that the act of 1668, 
wMcb declared that the power to change 
the government of the church belonged to 
the sovereign os an inherent right of the 
crown, should be abrogated. When par- 
liament met, Boss spoke in favour of the 
proposed toleration, but it was strenuously 
opposed by several of the bishops, three of 
v^om were deprived of their sees in conse- 
quence. The primate incurred great odium 
by the part he acted in this matter, but in a 
letter to Sancroft he says that the conditions 
of his support made his concessions ‘not so 
yen criminal as they had been represented.’ 

When news of the expedition or "William 
of Orange reached Scotland, Boss and the 
other bishops assembled in Edinburgh, and 
on S Nov. 1688 sent up a loyal address to 
Bing James, in wMch they described liim as 
‘ tlm darling of heaven,’ and declared that al- 
le^ance to tiim was ‘ an essential part of thw 
religion.’ After the landing of the prince 
they sent Bishop Boss of Edinburgh to 
London to advice with the English bishops, ’ 
while early in 1689 the episcopal party m , 
Scotland sent the dean of Glasgow to London I 


to learn from the prince of Orange Ms inten- 
tions regarding the church. "William de- 
clared that he would do all he could to pre- 
serve episcopacy if the bishops would accept 
the new settlement of the kmgdom. They 
seem to have wavered for a timo, and the 
offer was renewed a few days before the 
meeting of the Scottish estates in March by 
the DiDce of Hamilton, who informed the 
archbishop of St, Andrews and Bishop Boss 
of Edinburgh ’ that he had it in special charge 
from King William^ that nothing should be 
done to the prejudice of episcopacy in case 
the bishops could be brought to befriend his 
interests,*" and the duke prayed them ‘ to 
follow the example of England.’ B,osb replied 
that ‘ both by natural allegiance, the laws, 
and the moat solemn oaths, uiey were engaged 
in King James’s interest, and that they would 
stand to it in face of all dangeia and losses,’ 
The die was oast ; Graham of Olaverbouse was 
about to take the ffeld on behalf of King 
James, and they determined to risk all on the 
issue. Ihe primate and other bishops were 
resent at the opening of the convention, 
ut soon ceased to attend. In Api-il prelacy 
was declared an ‘insupportable grievance,' 
and it was formally abolished by act of par- 
liament, 23 July 1689. After' leaving the 
convention thn bishops disappeared from 
view. In a letter from Loobaber of date 
27 June, Olaverhouse writes that they were 
‘the kirk invisible,’ and that he did not 
know where the primate was. 

After his deprivation Boss spears to have 
lived in great sednsion in Bdinhurgh till 
his death on 13 June 1704, and to have been 
buried at Bestalrig, near the city. Educated 
and ordained as a piesbyturian, he hrmly 
opposed all concessions to those who adhered 
to the covenants, and he was so resolute in 
his Jacohitism that he sacrificed not only 
Ms personal fortunes but the interests of 
episcopacy in the cause. Bishop Bm'net de- 
scribes him as a ’ poor, ignorant, worthli'ss 
man,’ in whom ‘ obedience and fury were so 
eminent that they supplied all other defects,' 
and secured for Mm the primacy of the 
church, which, he adds, was 'a sad omen as 
well ttB a step to its fall and ruin.’ He seems 
to have been a man of blameless life and of 
moderate attainments, who was unequal to 
the difficulties which he had to encounter, 
and made no adequate attempt to overcome 
them (Gbub). He was esteemed a good 
preaohea*. 

Boss married Bai’bor^ daughter of A. 
Barclay, ministei' of Alford, and had two 
sons: John, who was taken prisoner at 
Sherifimuir, 1716 ; and Alexander, who pre- 
deceased his father; also two daughters; 
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lja’'ljiva, who mairiecl Colonel John Balfour; 
and Anne, who bBoamo the second wile of 
John, fourth lord Balmerino, Their son 
Arthur Elphinstnne, sixth lord Balmerino 
[q. T.], was engaged in a bioCTaphy of' the 
archbishop, his grandfather, and had collected 
valuable materials for the purpose, including 
letters from Eng James and Eng William, 
the bishops of England and Ireland, and 
many other leading men of the time ; hot his 
death on Tower Hill in 17-itl put an end to 
the undertalcing.^ 

Ross's publications wero: 1. ‘ The Certainty 
of Beath and Judgment : aPuneral Seimon,’ 
GHasgow, 1073. d. ‘ A Sermon helbro the 
Privy Council,’ Glasgow, 1084. A number 
of his letters appear in ' Letters of Scottish 
Prelates,’ edited by W. Nelson Clarke, 
Edinburgh, 1848. 

[Burnet's Hist, of his own Timo: WodroVs 
History; Keith’s Scottish Eishops; L 3 'on’s St. 
Andrews ; Oiub'a History , Scott's Fasti ; Camp- 
bell's Balmerino ; Macpherson's Monymusk.] 

G, \y. 3. 

ROSS, DAVID (1728-1790), actor, the son 
of a writer to the signet in Edinburgh, who 
settled in London in 1722 as a solicitor of ap- 

? eal8, was born in London on 1 Hay 1728. 
lewua educated at Westminster School, and 
some indiscretion committed there when he 
was thirteen years old lost him the affection, 
never regained, of his father, who, in his will, 
left instructions to Elisabeth Ross to pay her 
brother annually, on his birthday, tbe sura 
of Is. ‘ to put him in mind of his misfortune 
be had to be born.’ Against this will Ross 
appealed in 1769, and, after carrying tbe case 
to the House of Lords, obtained near 6,0001. 
How he lived after hie father's abandonment 
is not known. He played Olerimont in the 
‘ hDsei ' at Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, on 
8 May 1740, and remained there two seasons 
longer. Engaged with Moasop by Garrick, 
he made his hret impearance at Drury Lane 
on 3 Got. 1751 as Young Bevil in the ‘ Con- 
Boious Lovers.' The part suited him : ‘His 
person was pleasing, and his address eacy, 
his manner of spewing natural, his action 
well adapted to the gravity as weR as grace 
of the enaraetei. He was approved by a 
polite and distinguishing audianoe, who 
seemed to congi'atulate themselves on seeing 
an actor whom they imagined capable of re- 
storing to the stage the long-lost character of 
the ted ffne gentleman ’ (Davisa, Life of 
Qarmh, i. 196, ed. 1808). He sprang into 
immediate favour, and is said, with Mossop, 
to have inspired some jealousy in Garriclc 
[see Mossop, BtarE^. Oastalio in the ‘ Or- 
phan,’ Corlos in the ‘ Kavenge,’ Shore in ‘ Jana 
Shore,’ Dumont, Lord Townly in the ‘Pro- 


voked IIiKband,’ Altamont in the ‘Pair 
Penitent,’ Young Ejowcil in ‘ Every JIan in 
his Humour,’ George Barnwell in the ' Lon- 
don Merchant,’ Palamede in the ‘ Comical 
Lovers,’ Romeo, and, Essex in the' Unhappy 
Favoittite’ were played in the fliet season 
by Ross, who, on 31 March 1762, recited a 
enloaium of Shakespeare by Dry den, con- 
cluding with ilillon’a ‘ Epitaph to the Me- 
moiy of Shakespeare.’ Biickiugham in 
'Henry VIII,’ Banquo, First Spirit in ‘ Co- 
rnua, ’ Constant in tlie ‘Provoked Wife,’ and 
Charles in the ‘ Nonjuror ’ were given in the 
foUoidng season. On 10 Oct, 1763 he ap- 
peared as Oroonoko, playing subsequently 
Moneses in ‘Tamerlane’ and Dorimant in 
the ‘ Man of the Mode,’ On 2.5 Feb. 1764 
he w’ES the original IcUius in Crisp’s tragedy 
of ‘Virginia.’ In the season of 1764-6 he 
added to his repertory Carlos in ‘ Love makes 
a Man,’ Pyrrhus in the ‘Distressed Mother,’ 
Hippolytus in ‘ Phtedra and Hippolyt us/ Os- 
man in ‘Zara/ Macduff, Valentine in ‘Lore 
for Love,’ and Edgar in ‘ Lear.’ On 27 Feb. 
1750 he was the original Egbert in Dr. 
Brown’s ‘ Athelstan.’ He also played Plume 
in the ‘Recruiting Officer,’ Charles in the 
‘Busy Body,’ Juba in ‘Cato,’ Jupiter in ‘Am- 
phit^on/Torrismond in the * Spanish Friar,' 
and Frankly in the ‘ Suspicious Husband.’ 

On 3 Oct. 1767 ho made, in his fevouiito 
chmauter of Essex, his first appearance at 
Covent Garden. Here he remained until 
1767, playing leading paits in tragedy and 
comedy, the most conspicuous being OtheUo, 
Blades in the ‘Prophetess/ Hamlet, Archer 
in the ‘Beaus’ Stratagem,’ Alexander, Leo- 
natus, Macheath, Sir Charles Easy in the 
'Careless Husband/ Norval, Tancred in 
‘Tanored and Sigismunda/ Ford in ' Meny 
Wives of Windsor,’ Don Felix in the ‘ Won- 
der/ Jaffler in ‘ Venice Preserved/ Macbeth, 
Tamerlane, Prince of Wales m the ‘ Second 
Part of King Henry IV/ King John, Lord 
II ardy in the ‘ Funeral/ Oakly in the ‘ Jealoue 
Wife/ Berta’am in ‘ All’s well that ends well,’ 
Loveless in ‘ Love’s Last Shift/ Worthy in 
the ‘ Relapse,’ Lear, Fainall in the ‘ W ay of 
the World/ Mark Antoirein ‘Julius Csesar/ 
ComuB, Homtio in the ‘ Fair Penitent,' Onto, 
and Antonio in the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 
Few original parts were assigned him at 
Covent Garden. The pincipal were Sifimy 
in Dodaley’e ‘ Oloona ’ on 2 Dee. 1768, Lord 
Belmont in the 'Double Mistake’ of Mrs, 
Griffith on 9 Jan. 1706, and Don Henriquez 
in Hull’s ‘Peiplaxities/ altered from the 
‘Adventures of Five Hours ’ of Sir Samuel 
Tuke, on 31 Jan. 1767. At the end of the 
season of 176Q-7 he left Covent Garden for 
Edinburgh. 

s2 
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In 17G", after popular tumult and violent 
opposition, a patent was obtained for athealre 
at Hdinbargli. Eoas solicited tbe post of 
patentee and manager, and, althougb lie was 
personally unknown in Edinbui'gb, the 
theatre was made over to him in the autumn 
of 1707. He is said to have paid a rental of 
4001. a year. A strong and intluantial oppi^ 
eition to Ross as ‘an improper person' origi- 
nated, and led to a paper warfare, in which 
Boss, on account of his heaviness, was de- 
rided 03 Mr. Opium. He nevertheless opened 
the ‘ old ’ theatre in the Canoi^ate on U Dec. 
1707, playing Essex in the ‘ Earl of Essex,’ 
which is noteworthy as being the first play 
legally performed in Scotland, Boss also 
recited a prologue by James Boswell, and he 
played the lending business through what, 
though it began unhappily, proved a pro- 
sperous season. Two years later, on 9 Deo. 
1709, he opened, with the ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ 
a new theatre at Edinburgh. He bad suc- 
ceeded, in spite of innumerable difficulties 
(including an indignant protest from "White- 
field, part of whose former preaching ground 
was covered by tbe new edifice), in raising 
the building by subsciiption, but seems to 
have had inadequate capital to work it. At 
the close of a disastrous season he let it to 
Samuel Foote [_q. v.], and returned to Lon- 
don. At the time of his death the 'Scots 
Magazine ’ described him as stiU holding the 
titular office of ' Master of the Bevels for 
Scotland ’ {Notea and Queries, 8th ser. vols. 
vlii. and iz. passim). 

On 10 Oct. 1770 Boss reappeared at Co vent 
Garden as Esses, this being announced as 
his first appearance for four years, and re- 
sumed at once his old characters. After a 
season or two, during which he was seen as 
Sciolto and Alcanor m ‘ Mahomet,’ his name 
became infieqnent on the hUl. After the 
season of 1777-8 he had the misfortune to 
break his 1^, and he did not reappear on 
the stage. Ha was for some years in extreme 
poverty. An unknown &iend, subsequently 
discovered to be Admiral Samuel Barringtou 
[q. V.], made him an annual present of 60f., 
which was continued until his death. He 
died in London on 14 Sept. 1790, and was 
buried three days later in St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, James DosweU. being chief mourner. 
He IS said, at the instance of Lord Sp[ence]^, 
to have married, with an allowance of 200f. 
a year, the celebrated Fanny Murray, who 
‘had been debauched’ by Lord Spencer’s 
father. 

Ha was a good actor, his great success 
bemg ‘in tragic characters of the mixed pas- 
sions.’ He was, in his youth, a fashionable 
exponent of lovers in genteel comedy, but 


forfeited those characters through indolence 
and love of pleasure. His he^t parts seem 
to have been Odstalio, Essex, Young Knowell, 
and George Barnwell. During many suc- 
cessive years he received on hia benefit ten 
guineas as a tribute from one who had been 
saved from ruin by his perform.xnoc of the 
last-named character. He was said to he 
the last pupil of Quin, whose Falstaffian qua- 
lities ho perpetuated. Oliurchill, referring 
to the inJoleiit habits of Boss, writes : 

Boss (a misfortune which we often meet) 

Was fast asleep at dear Statira's feet. 

His extravagance kept Mm in constant 
trouble. He was a good story-teller and 
boon companion, and made many influential 
friends in Scotland and in England. 

A portrait of Ross, as Hamlet, byZolTany, 
and one by an unknown painter, as Kitely, 
are in the Mathews collection in the Gai-rick 
Club. One, by Roberts, as Esaex, has been 
engraved. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage ; J. C, 
Dibdin's Edinburgh Stage; Dibdin’s History of 
the English Stage ; Baries’s Lite of Garrick anil 
Di-iimatic Miscalianiee ; Life of Garrick, by pre- 
sent writer, 1894; Georgian Em; Theatrical 
Roview; The.itrieid Biography, 1772; Gent, 
M.ig. September 1790 ; Ghirtick Correspondence ; 
Bernard’s Betrospections of the Stage.] J. E. 

ROSS, GEORGE (1814-1868), legal wi-i- 
ter, born 17 July 1814, wits grandson of Sir 
John Lockhart Ross [q. v.], and third and 
youngest son of George Boss (1776-1861), 
udge of the consistory court of Scotland, 
and author of ‘The Law of Vendors and 
Purchasers of Personal Property,’ 1810 (2nd 
ad. by S. B. Harrison in 1820 ; of, repint 
in Philadelphia Law Library, vol, xii. in 
1836). His mother, Grace, was daughter 
of Antow Hunter, D.D., of Bariarg, Dum- 
frieeshire. His eldest brother, John Lock- 
hart Boss (1811-1891) (a graduate of Oriel 
College, Oxford, B.A. in 1833, and M.A. in 
1830), was well known as vicar of St. 
George’s-in-the-East, Loudon (1863-73), 
and of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East (1878- 
1891), and published many theological 
tracts and handbooks. 

George was called to the Scottish bar in 
1836, and practised as senior counsel, making 
conveyancing Ms speciality. _ He acquired 
a considerable practice, notwithstanding his 
bad health and small talents as a pleader, 
Hia knowledge of cose law was extensive. 
His legal woms secured for him a high re- 
putation, and be was ^pointed in 1 861 pro- 
fessor of Scots law at Edinburgh University. 
He was an able lecturer, He died of diph- 
theria at Ms house, 7 Forres Street, Edin- 
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burgh, on 21 Nov. 1863. lie mamed, in 
1843, Mary, daughterof John Tod, by whom 
he had five daughterci. 

Eoe3 published : 1. ' The Law of Entail 
in Scotland as altered by the Act of 1848’ 
(1848, Svo). 2. ‘Leading Oases in the 
Law of Scotland ’ (S vols. 1849-61) j re- 
printed in the ‘ Philadelphia Law Library,’ 
vols. Isxxi.-iv. 8. ‘Leading Cases in the 
Commei'cial Law of England and Scotland, 
arranged in Systematic Order with Notes’ 
(2 vols. Svo, 18.13 and 1857) ; a third volume 
appeared in 1858 as ‘ Analysis of the Titles 
to Land Acts’ (21 and 22 Viet. cap. 76). 
He also published in 1858-61 a revised edi- 
tion, with additions, of 'll’. Bell’s ‘ Dictionary 
and Digest of the Laws of Scotland.’ 

[Burke's Peerage, &c., 1804; Oroekford'o 
CleriealDireotory, 1890; Poster's Alumni Oxon. ; 
Scotsman, 28 Nov. 1863 ; Journal of Juris- 
prudence (Edin.), December 1863 ; Marvin’s 
Legal Bibliography ; Sweet's Catalogue of 
Modern L.iw Books ; Soule’s Lawyer's Boferencs 
Manurfl ; Brit. Mus. Cat.} G-. Ln G. N. 

BOSS, SiB HEW DALE YMPLE (1779- 
1868), field-marshal, third son of Major 
John Boas of Balkail in the county of Galla- 
way, and of his wifi* Jane, daughter of 
George Buchan of Leatham in East Lothian, 
was born on 6 J uly 1779. Of his four brothers, 
the eldest, a clergyman, was lost at sea ; the 
second died in Loudon; George, a ca]itain of 
the royal engineers, was hilled at the assault 
on Ciudad Bodrigo in 1812 ; the youngest, a 
midsliipmon, died of yellow fever in theWest 
Indies. Hew entered the Eoynl Military 
Academy at Woolwich as a cadet in 1793, 
and obtained a commission as second lieu- 
tenant in the royal arl illery on 6 March 1793. 
Having been appointed to the royal horse 
artillery, he served with his hatte^ in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 1798. He remained 
in that country until 1 Sept. 180-3, when he 
was promoted to be captain-lieutenant. An 
application for Boss's appointment as aide-de- 
camp to his godfather and cousin. Sir Hew 
Whitefoord Dalrymple [q.v.], then com- 
manding the forces in the Channel Islands, 
having been refused, he was on 12 Sejit. 
appointed adjutanl to the fifth battalion of 
royal artillery at Woolwich. On 19 July 
1804 he was promoted to he second captain, 
and on 24 Jiuy 1806 to he captain, where- 
upon he was posted to the command of ‘A’ 
troop of the royal horse artillerjy — a troop 
which became famous in the Peninsular war 
as the ‘ Chestnut ’ troop. The troop emhorhed 
at Portsmouth in November 1808 to join Sir 
John Moore’s army in Spain, but, being de- 
tained at Portsmouth by contrary winds, the 


result of the campaign became known before 
the transport!! sailed, and the troop was dis- 
embarkea and marched to Chatham. 

On 11 June 1809 Boss again embarked 
with his troop for the Peninsula, this time 
at Bamsgate. He landed at Lisbon on 
S July, and, after a forced march, joined 
WeUiugton’s army two days after the battle 
of Talavera. Boss and his troop accom- 
panied the army in the retreat. In Decem- 
ber he was attached to the light division, 
under Brigadier-general Bobert Craufurd 
[q.T.l Hetookpai-t in the action in front 
of Almeida on 20 July 1810. He did good 
service at the battles of tbe Goa on 24 July 
1810 and of Busaco on 27 Sept., and when 
the allied army retired behind the lines of 
Torres Vedras, Boss’s battery was placed on 
the heights lookmg towards Santarem. 

When Massina retreated, Bo.sa and the 
‘Chestnut ’ troop took a foremost part in the 
pursuit, and were engaged in the actions of 
Pombal and Bedinha on 11 and 12 March 
1811, when Boss was slightly wounded in 
the shoulder; in the actions of Casal Nova 
and Foz d’Aronce on 13, 14, and 16 March, 
when he was slightly wounded in the leg ; 
in the action of Sahngal on 3 April, and m 
the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro on 5 May. The 
disling uislicd conduct of the battery was 
noticed by Wellington in his despatches of 
10 March and 2 April 1811. On Marmont’s 
advance in September, Boss took part in the 
affair at Aldea de Ponte on the 27th of that 
month. On 31 Dee. 1811 he was promoted 
a brevet major for service in the field. 

Boss’s services of 1812 commenced with the 
siege of Ciudad Bodrigo (taken 19 Jan.), at 
which his last surviving brother, George, was 
killed. At Badnjos Boss was wounded in 
the forehead in the assault of the night 
of 6 April. He took part in the movements 
of the army before the battle of Salamanca, 
in the capture of the forts at Salamanca on 
27 June, in the action of Custrajon on 
17 July, in the affair of Canizal on the 
Guarena on 19 July, in the battle of Sala- 
manca on 22 July, and in the entry to 
Madrid on 12 Aug. 

Boss remained at Madrid until November, 
when, the enemy again approaching, his troop 
moved towards Ciudad Bodrigo. He took part 
in the alliur of the Huebra at San Munoz on 
17 Nov. 1812. In Februaiw 1813 he was at 
Aldea de Bispo, and in May at Puebla de 
Azava. On 21 May he marched with the 
light divisii ns, to which his troop remained 
attached, towards Vittoria, took part in the 
afinir of Hormaza, near Burgos, on 12 June, 
and on 18 June was with the division when it 
fell upon General Maucune’s division near San 
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Alillan and Osma, took all its l.aafgn'fo and 
thiep bundled piisonaTS, and proceeded to- 
wards Vittoria, halting on the 20th near 
Pokes. 

On 21 June 1813 Eoss look part i 1 the 
battle of Vittoria, and puiv-uecl the eneiuy 
until 21 June right up to P.nnpeluna. 'Wel- 
lington’s despatch of 24 June refoired to 
Eoss’s troop having taken a foremost part in 
the pursuit of the enemy and the capture of 
their sole remaining gun I loss was promoted 
brevet lieutenant-colonel for bia services at 
Vittoria, dated 21J une, the day of the battle, 
and participated in the good service allow- 
ance granted by the prince regent to the 
officers commanding divisions and batteries 
of artillery (Eoss received a pension of five 
shillings a day). 

Eoss nest took part in the endeavour to 
intercept General Glairel, u hose rapid move- 
ment, however, halHed the attempt. lie 
then followed the route of Ilill's corns, but 
on reaching Traneta turned to the left down 
the vaUey of Bazton, and remained near 
San Estevnn from 10 to 2o July, when he 
marched his troop to Yanzi, and on the fol- 
lowing day joined Sir Rowland Hill at 
Irueta. On the 27th Ross marehad to- 
wards Lanz. and on 80 July took part in the 
battle of the Pyrenees. On 3 Aug. Eoss 
went to Andonin, near Passages, to obtain 
new cavriages, wheels, &o., and on 20 Aug. 
was able to report all his carriages repaired 
and the troop fit for service. 

On the 30th the horse artillery marched 
to Itus, and on the following day Eoss took 
part in the action of San Marcial, near Iruu. 
He returned to Andonin, where he remained 
until 6 Oct., when he received orders to he 
at Oyarzun at 2 A.if. on the 7th, On that 
day he was engaged in the battle of the 
Bidassoa, moving to the attack near Iran at 
7.S0 A.K., and in less than two hours the 
river was crossed and the enemy beaten from 
all their positions, Ross's troop was moved 
into the pass of Vera, and on 1 0 Nov. was 
engaged m the battle of the Nivelle, and 
took part in the attack on the village of 
Sarre and on the strong redoubts which the 
enemy had constructed on the heights around 
it. Clausel was strongly posted on a ridge, 
having the village of Sarre in front, covered 
by two formidable redoubts— San Barhe and 
Grenada. The comitry in front was so diffi- 
cult and impracticable for artillery that 
Clausel’s astonishment was great when 
eighteen British guns opened upon these re- 
doubts at daylight. Tinder the effect of the 

? ow6Tfijl artillery fire poured upon San 
tarhe, the infantry of the fourth division 
stormed and carried that redoubt. Eoss 


then galloped his troop to a rising ground in 
rear of the Grenada redoubt, and by his fire 
U 2 )on it enabled the infantry to storm and 
carry it as well as the village of Sarre, and to 
advance to the attack of Clausel’s main posi- 
tion. Part of this position w'as carried, but 
Glausel stood firm, covered by another re- 
doubt and a powerful battery. These were 
splendidly silenced by Hose's troop, the only 
liatteiy Avhich, after passing ,Sarre, had 
1 "en able to surmount the dilnoiiltios of the 
ground. The British infantry then earned 
the redoubt, drove Olausel from his position, 
and forced the French to retire. The rout 
■W. 1 S complete. Wellington, in his despatch 
of 13 Nov. 1813 from St. P6, refers to this 
brilliant incident. It was also mentioned 
in a debate in the House of Commons on 
the ordnance estimates inl846 bySirHowaid 
Douglas, as a strong reason for not reducing 
on the ground of economy so splendid a corps 
as the horse artillery. 

On 8 Dec. Eosa received orders to join Sir 
Howland Hill at La Eesson, and on the fol- 
lowing morning he covered the brigades of 
Generals Pringle and Buchau in forcing the 
fords of the river Nive, opposite that place. 
On the 10th, the enemy having retired into 
their entrenched camp, Eoss moved his troop 
to the village of St. Pierre, two miles from 
Bayonne, and was engaged on the 13th in 
the battle of St. Pierre, where his horse was 
hilled under him. Lieutenant-general Sir 
■William Stewart (afterwards Marquis of 
Londonderry) [q. v.], under whose orders 
lioss served, in a letter to Sir Rowland Hill 
of 14 Dec. 1813 expressed his high opinion 
of the services of Eoss on this occasion, and 
recommended liim for brevet promonon; 
while Sir Rowland BUll highly commended 
him to Wellington. 

On 7 Jan, 1814 Eoss sailed from Passages 
on two months’ leave of absence, arriving at 
Falmouth on the 17th ; owing to the roads 
being blocked with snow, he took nine days 
to get to Loudon. The peace of 1814 led to 
tho_ return home of the ‘ Chestnut ’ troop, 
which, after Eoss’s depaiture, had been en- 
aged at the passage of the Adour and the 
attle of Orthez. Eoss resumed the command 
at Warley, where on 10 May 1816 ho re- 
ceived orders to again prepare it for service. 
On 27 May he marched ftir Ramsgate, em- 
barked the troop on the SOth, landed at 
Ostend on 1 June, and arrived at Perk on 
the 13th. On the 16th he marched through 
Brussels to join the reserve. At daybreak 
on the 17th he marched with the reserve to- 
wards Gemappe, met the army falling back 
on Waterloo, and retired with it. 

At half-past ten o’clock in the morning of 
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18 June Boss moved Ha troop to the rising 
ground on the right of the Chaus^e, placing 
two guns upon the ChausSei Between 11 
and 12 a.m. the enemy advanced, directing 
their columns upon the heights on each side 
of the Chaus6e and upon a brow and village 
upon the right of Boss’s position. Boss had 
two horses killed under him and one wounded. 
Three of his guns were disable^ and, when 
the enemy got possession of La Haye Salute, 
it was no longer possible for the troop to 
hold its original position, and it took ground 
to its right. When the battle was won, 
with the three of his g^ins that stm remained 
effective. Boss joined in the ^pursuit to 
the heights beyond La BeUe Alliance. He 
halted with his troop for the night with the 
guards near La Belle Alliance, and marched 
the follonring day for Paris. He entered 
Paris with the allied army, and remained 
with the army of occupation until December 
1816, when he returned to England. For 
his services in the Peninsula and at Waterloo 
he was made a knight-commander of the 
Bath and a knight 01 the Tower and Sword 
of Portugal ; he received the second class of 
the order of St. Anna of Bussia, medals for 
Busaco, Salamanca, Badajos, Yittaria, Ni- 
velle, Nive, and Waterloo, and the war 
medal with three clasps for Fuentes d’Onoro, 
Oiudad Bodngo, and Pyrenees. 

Boss continued to serve with the ' Chest- 
nut ’ troop, first at Lewes in Sussex, and then 
at Dublin and Athlone, until he was pro- 
moted to a regimental lieutenont-coloneloy 
on 29 July 1826. In 1828 he declined Wel- 
lington’s offer of the post of brigade-major of 
royal artillery in Ireland. On He promo- 
tion to regimental lieutenant-colonel ne was 
posted to the horse artillery, and in the au- 
tumn of 1828 he was, as a horse-aitUlery- 
man, appointed to command the royal artil- 
lery in the northern district, under Sir John 
Byng (afterwards Lord Strafford) [q. v.j, 
who commanded the district. Boss resided 
at his own house near Carlisle, and Byng 
gave him a delegated command of the troops 
in the four northern counties of the district. 
In March 1828 Boas was appointed a m^l- 
etrate for the county of Cumberland. For 
nearly eixteenjyears Boss held the delegated 
command of the troops in the north. The 
manufacturing districts were in a disturbed 
condition during most of tHs time, and the 
disaffection that prevailed entailed much re- 
sponsible work. Boss had been promoted 
brevet colonel on 22 July 1880, and regi- 
mental colonel on 10 .Tan. 1887, and was con- 
tinued in the horse artillery. He was made a 
major-general on 23 Nov. 1841, a colonel- 


artillery on 1 Nov. 1848, a lieutenant-general 
on 11 Nov. 1851, and a colonel-commandant 
royal horse artillery on 11 Aug. 1862. In 
April 1840 he was appointed deputy adju- 
tant-general of artillery at headquarters, in 
succession to Sir Alexander Dickson [q. v,], 
and remained in this post until 2 May 1864, 
when he was appointed lieutenant-general 
of the ordnance, the master-general of the 
ordnance, Lord Baglan, having left the horse- 
guards for the Crimea. During Boss’s tenure 
of office as deputy adjutant-general the horse 
artillery and field battery estahlishments were 
gradually placed on a more efficient footing, 

I and many improvements were made in the 
means of instruction both for officers and 
men. Boss lent his hearty support to the 
Eoyol Artillery Institution, and was instru- 
mental in the appointment of an officer at 
Woolwich as instructor of young officers of 
the royal artillery on first j oming the service, 
an appointment which later developed into 
the department of artillery studies. On his 
initiation, classes were establLhed at Wool- 
wich for the instruction of officers in the 
various departments of the royal arsenalj a 
gnn-praotioe range was made on Woolwich 
marshes, and about 1662 a small station for 
artillery was formed at Shoehuiyness for 
experimental practice, which has smce deve- 
loped into the school of gunnery. 

To Boss fell the duty of preparing the 
j force of artillery to he sent to the Crimea; 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing every 
battery and every portion of a battery 
shipped j&om England sent to its destination 
complete in itself and in a high state of 
efficiency. He was promoted general on 
28 Nov. 1864, and carried on the duties of 
the appointment of surveyor-general of the 
ordnance nntU 22 May 1866, when arrange- 
ments were completed for amalgamating the 
ordnance and war offices, and the appoint- 
ments of master-general and other offices of 
the board of ordnance were abolished. Boss 
was then placed on the staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief as adjutant^encral of artil- 
leiy, and continued at the Horse Cuards in 
that appointment until his retirement on 
1 April 1868. 

Boss received the grand cross of tha Bath 
on 19 July 1865. After quitting active em- 
ployment he continued to reside in London. 
A public dinner was, on 9 March 1868, given 
to him and to Sir John Burgoyne, on the 
occasion of their promotion to the rank of 
field-maishal (1 Jon. 1868), by the officers 
of the royal artillery and royal engineers 
at Willis’s Booms, at which the Duke of 
Cambridge presided, as colonel of the two 
corps. On 8 Aug. 1863 Boss was appointed 
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lieutenant-governor of Clielseu Hospital He 
died on 10 Dec. l&bSatliisiesidence, aill-ut- 
Innd Gate, London. The confidence reposed 
in his judgment by the masters-geueral o£ 
the ordnance and the eommandevs-in-chief 
under -whom he served, and the friendly^ and 
cordial relations which he maintained with a 
large number of the best officers of the royal 
artillery, had a beneficial influence upon the 
ublic service. Ilis early war services and 
is soldierlike character had given him a 
high standard of efficiency, which he ever 
strove to maintain in the royal regiment. 

In 1816 Boss married Elizabeth Maraaret, 
daughter of Ilichard Graham, esq., of Stone- 
house, near Brampton, Cumberland. 

His son John (1829-1905J, who entered 
the rifle brigade in 1846, and saw much 
active service, was a general, G.C.B., colonel 
of the Leicestershh-e reguuent, and D L. for 
Cumberland. 

There is a portrait of Eoss, by Sir Francis 
Grant, P.R.A., in the smoking-room of the 
royal artillery mess at Woolwich; and a 
photograph of him, dated 1863, in tho Hoyal 
Artillery Institution at 'Woolnioh, 

[Despatches ; Napier's Hist, of the Peninsular 
War; Duncan’s Hist, of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery; llerctr’a Journal of the Waterloo 
Campaign; Sabine's Letters of Colonel Sir A. 
Simon Fraserduriug the Peninsular and Waterloo 
Campaigns; Siborno's Hist, of tbo Waterloo 
Campaign; Foy's Hist, de la Guerre de la 
P^ninsule ; Dalrymple’s Afiiiirs of Spain and 
Commencement of the Peninsula War; Memoir 
published by the Royal Artillery Institution, 
1871.1 R. E. V. 

ROSS, HORATIO (1801-1886), sports- 
man, bom at Rossie Castle, Forfarshire, on 
5S»pt, 1801, was son of Hercules Ross, alarge 
landowner and an intimate friend of Lord 
Nelson. Nelson was one of Horatio Ross’s 
godfathers. His mother was Henrietta, 
daughter of John Parish, esq., of Neiustaden. 
In 1819 he joined the 14th light dragoons ; 
but barrack life proved irksome to him, and 
in 1836 he retired with the rank of captain. 
On 23 May 1831 he was retnnied for parlia- 
ment as member for the Aberdeen boroughs; 
from December 1832 to December 1834 he 
eat for Montrose, but after the dissolution 
he did not seek re-election. In December 
1834 he married Justine Henrietto, daughter 
of Colin Macrae of Inverinate, Ross-shire, 
chief of the clan. Until 18C3 he resided at 
RoS'jie Onstle, which his father built in 180.5. 
In 1833 he sold Rossie and purchased the 
estate of Netherley, Hincardineshire. 

Between 182.5 and 1830 Captain Ross was 
a conspicuous flgiire in the world of sport, 
making and winning many matches for mrge , 


sums in shooting and stemlechasing. With 
his best steeplechaser. OUnker, whom he 
bought from 3lr. Holyoake for about 1,0001, 
he beat Lord Kennedy's Radical in a match 
for 1,000Z. a side in Maiob 18J6, riding him- 
self; this match is said to have been the 
first steeplechase held in this country, After- 
wards Clinker was matched for, it was said, 
1,6001 a side against dasher, tho property 
of Captain Ross’s intimate friend, George 
Osbaldeston [q. v.] In this match Chnker, 
ridden by Diclc Christian, was beaten, falling 
at the last fence, as his rider thought, for 
want of condition. Ross also won a scullmg 
match over the seven miles course between 
Vauxball Bridge and Hammersmith. On 
another occasion he walked wil bout stopping 
from the river Dee to Inverness, a distance 
of ninety-seven miles. 

One of the most remarkable of Captain 
Ross’s shooting exploits was his match with 
Colonel (afterwarefs General) George Anson, 
on 1 Nov. 1828, for 1,0001 a side. They 
were to shoot partridges against each other, 
walking without dogs, starting at sunrise 
and finishing at sunset. About a quarter 
of an hour ftom the finish Osbaldeston rode 
over and told Roes that his opponent was 
dead beat, and immediately after Lord de 
Roos, who was acting for Colonel Anson, 
came up to Ross and proposed to draw 
stakes. Anson was then one bird ahead, but 
could go no further. Ross, reflecting that 
killing two birds in ten minutes was Wdly 
a chance on which to risk 1,0001, accepted, 
and stakes were drawn. Anson then had 
to be lifted into u carriage, while Ross 
ofiered to walk any one present to Loudon 
for 6001 

For nearly thirty years Ross led the life 
of a quiet Scottish laird, when suddenly the 
volunteer movement and the consequent de- 
velopment of rifle-shooting in 1869 brought 
him again conspicuously before the world. 
In 18G1 a Scottish newspaper editor issued 
a challenge proposing to send to the ap- 
proaching second Wimbledon meeting a team 
of eleven Scotsmen to shoot against a like 
number of Englishmen at long distances for 
2001. a side. Ross discouraged the scheme, 
thinking it impossible to find eleven repre- 
sentatives. But in 1862 the international 
match for the Elcho shield, given by the 
present Lord Wemyss, was instituted, to be 
shot for by teams of eight. Captain Ross 
then, and for ten years ailerwarus, acted as 
the Scottish captain. He himself took part 
in the match five times, and in 1862 and 
1863 made the highest score for Scotland. 
Perhaps his most remarkable feat with the 
rifle was performed in 1867. In that year 
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Jie ■won the cup of the Camhi'iclsio Long 
Bange Rifle Club against nearly all the best 
shots of the three kingdoms. The com- 
petition extended up to eleven hundred 
yards, a test of nerve, judgment, and, most 
of all, of eyesight, which it would seem 
wholly impossible for any man in his sixty- 
sixth year to stand successfully. 

Ih the society amid which Captain Ross 
spent his youth challeng;ea wore no uncom- 
mon occurrence. He himself never appears 
to have been in any danger of flgurmg as 
principal. But he acted as second no less 
than sixteen times, and was justly proud of 
the fact that on eveiy single occasion he had 
prevented a shot being fired. This was stated 
by him in his latter days in a published 
letter in which he emphatically condemned 
the system of duelling. 

When well over seventy Captain Rosa 
kept oU the activity and the athletic carriage 
of his youth. He published in 1880 an in- 
troduction to a book on ‘ Beer Stalking and 
Porosts,’ by Alexander Macrae, forester to 
Lord Henry Bentinck j he had long contem- 
plated writingahook on the subject hini-.olf. 

He died at Rossie Lodge, luvernea-s-shire, 
on fl Deo. 1880, being succeeded by his 
eldest son, Horatio Sefleubcrg John Ross. 

Three of Boss’s sons inherited their father's 
skill as marksmen. In 1800, at the first 
AVimbledon meeting, Ross's son Edward, 
then an undergraduate at Cambridge, won 
the queen’s prize. In 1803 they all took 
part with their father in the Elcho .shield 
match. Edward Ross shot in it fifteen times, 
Colin three, and Hercules twice. 

[Sportascr^iana, by 0. H. Wheeler, includes 
letters from Captain Ross himself, giving full 
details of bis chief sporting performances ; see 
also Field, 11 Dec. 1886; Omc. Bet. Members 
of Parliament; Burke's Landed Gentry, 1804, 
ii. 1744 ; Silk and ,Scarlet, by H. H. Dixon ; 
private information.] J. A. D. 

ROSS, JAMES, M.D. (1837-1892), physi- 
cian, third son of John Ross, a farmer, was 
born at Kingussie in the highlands of Scotland 
on 11 Jan. 1837. He was sent to the parish 
school of Lnggan, and thence to the Normal 
CoUege for Teachers in Edinburgh, but soon 
went to study medicine at Aberdeen, where 
he graduated M.B, and C.M, with the highest 
honours in 1803, and M,D. in 1804. He 
made two voyages toQreenlandin a whaler, 
practised as on assistant for two years, and 
then began, general practice at Newohuroh 
in Rossendme, Lancashire. He attained 
considerable success in the district. He 
wrote articles in the ‘ Practitioner,’ and 
published in 1869 ' On Counter Irritation,’ 
m 1872 ‘ The Graft Theory of Disease, being 


an Application of Mr. Darwin’s Hypothesis 
of Pangenesis to the Explanation of the 
Phenomena of the Zymotic Diseases,’ and in 
1874 ‘ On Protoplasm, being an Examination 
of Dr. James Hutchinson LSterlmg’s criticism 
of Professor Huxley’s Views,’ all essays of 
considerable ingenuity, hut somewhat in- 
i volved in statement. In April 1876 ha 
removed to Manchester, and in August -was 
appointed pathologist to the infirmary. 
Though late in beginning the practical work 
of pathology, he laboured in the post-mor- 
tem room 'With all the enthusiasm of youth, 
and in October 1878 was elected assistant 
physician to the iiifirmarv. In 1881 he pub- 
lished 'A Treatise ou the Diseases of the 
Nervous System,’ in two large volumes, of 
which a second edition appeared in 1883. 
He begins by a classification of these diseases 
> iutothieegroups, .lEathesioneuroses, Kiuesio- 
I neuroses, and Trophoneuroses, or changes of 
sensation, of motion, and of nutrition, and 
then describes the diseases of the several 
reg ions of the nervous system in detail. The 
hook contains much recent information on 
the subject, and some original observations 
and hyiiot heaes. It was the first largo mo- 
dern textbook in English on its subject and 
was widely read. It led to his election as a 
fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in 
1882. In 1885 he wrote o shorter ‘Hand- 
book of Diseases of the Nervous System,' 
wbioh appeared in America, and in l'887 on 
e=say on ‘ Aphasia.’ He w’as elected professor 
of medicine in Owens College, Manchester, 
in 1687 ; and in 1888 became physician to 
the infirmary. In 1890 his last illness, which 
proved to be due to cancer of the stomach, 
began, and he died in Manchester on 25 Eeh. 
1892. Besides numerous papers in medical 
journals and transactions on nervous diseases, 
he published in 1888 an address on evolution 
ana in 1889 one on technical education He 
married, in 1669, Miss Bolton, niece of his 
predecessor in practice at Newchiu'ch. 

[Obituary notice in Lancet, 12 March 1892; 
Julius Dreschfeld's Speech, in Manchester Guar- 
dian, 27 Feb, 1892, Works.] H. M. 

ROSS, SiE JAMES OLAEK(1800-1862), 
rear-admiral, and Arctic and Antarctic navi- 
gator, third son of Cleoi'ge Ross of Balsoj^ 
roch, Wigtonsliire, and nephew of Andrew 
Ross [n. V.] and Rear-admiral Sir John Ross 
[q. T.J, was born on 16 April 1800. He 
entered the navy in April 1812 on board 
the Briseis, with his uncle, whom he fol- 
lowed to the Acteson, Driver, and, in 1818, 
to the Isabella. La 1819-20 he was in the 
Hecla with William Edward Parry [ci.t.], 
and ogam in the expudition of 1821-B, in 
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the Fury. During his ab'enoe, on 26 Deo. 
1822, he -WPS promoted to he lieutenant, and 
as such sailed in the Fury in Parry’s third 
■\oyago in 1824^6, and vras still in her 
wfien she was wreched in Hegent’s Inlet. 
In 1827 heyras again in the Heila -with. 
Parry in the expedition to Sijitzbergen and 
the endeavour to reach th.* pole by tra- 
T piling over the ice. On his return he av as 
made a commander, 8 Kov. 1827. In the 
Feliv Booth expedition of 1829-33 he accom- 
panied his uncle in the little Victory, had a 
principal share in currying out the sledging 
operations on the coasts of Boothia and hing 
William Laud, andrvas the actual discoverer 
of the magnetic pole on 1 Tune 1831. On 
28 Oct. 1884 he was promoted to post rank, 
and in 1836 commanded the Cove in a 
voyage to Baffin’s Bay for the relief of some 
frozen-in -whalers. In 1838 he was employed 
by the admiralty on a magnetic surv ey of 
the United Kingdom, and in April 18391703 
appointed to command an expedition fitted 
out for magnetic and geographical discovery 
in the Antarctic. 

The two ships Erebus and Terror sailed 
from England in September 1839. They 
first crossed the Antarctic Circle on 1 Jnn. 
1841, and in a short time discovered a long 
range of high land, -which Boss named Vic- 
toria, a volcano np-wards of t-walve thousand 
feet high, named Mount Erebus, and the 
‘marvellous range of ice-clifis ’ which efieo- 
tuaUy and to ml appeai’onces permanently 
barred the way to any nearer approach to 
the pole. For this discovery, in 1842 he -was 
awarded the gold medal of the Geographical 
Societies of London and Paris. The expe- 
dition returned to England in 1843, having 
lost only one man by illness in the four 
years. Boss was knighted, and in the fol- 
lowing year was made an honorary D.C.L. 
of Oxford. In 1847 he published ‘A Voyage 
of Discovery in the Southern and Antarctic 
Seas’ (2 rols. 8vo). In 1848-9 he com- 
manded the Enterprise in an expedition for 
the relief of Sir John Fkanklin. lie had no 
further service, though he continued to be 
consulted as the first authoiity on all 
matters relating to Arctic na-yigation. He 
died at Aylesbury on 8 April 1802. Ho 
married, in 1848, Anne, daughter of Thomas 
CoulmanofWliitgift Ball, in Yorkshire ; she 
predeceased him in 1857, leaving issue three 
eons and a daughter. It -was said that an 
agreement with her family on his marriage 
prevented his acceptance of the command of 
tlie Franklin expedition which was, in the 
flr.st instance, offeredtokim. Bosswas elected 
F.E.S. on 11 Dee. 1828. Stephen Pearce 
twice painted his portrait ; one picture is in 


the Franklin Museum at Greenwich, the 
other in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don, which also possessee a medallion by 
Bernard Smith. 

[O’Byrne's Nnv. Biogr. Diet. , Ann. Beg. 1882, 
p. 395; Markham’s hitty Years' Work of the 
Boyal Geogr. Soe. p. 65; Sir JohnEosi’s narra- 
tive of .1 Second Voyage, &c. ; his o-wn Voyage of 
Discovery, &c., referred to in the text ; infe 
mation from his cousin, Mjr. Andrew Boss ] 

J. K. L. 

BOSS, JOHN (1411 P-1491), antiquary 
of Warwick. [SeeBove.] 

BOSS or BOSSE, JOHN (1710-1792), 
bishop of E.veter, horn at Boss in Hereford 
shire, on 24 or 26 June 1719, was the only 
son of John Bosse, attorney in that town, 
So late as 1749 Gray spelt the name as 
‘ Bosse.’ He was educated at the grammar 
scliool, Hereford, was admitted a pensioner 
at St. John’s Oollege, Cambridge (April 
1737), and on the following 22 June became 
a Somerset scholar of the third foundation 
at his college. He graduated B.A. 1740-1, 
M.A. 1744, B.D. 1761, D.D. 1766, and on 
10 July 1744 was incorporated at Oxford. 
From March 1743-4 to 177 0 he held a fellow- 
ship at St. John’s, and down to 1708 he dis- 
charged a variety of coUego duties. 

In 1767 BosS was appointed to the 
preachei'bhip at the Bolls (although Hurd 
was a competitor and received the strong 
support of warburton and Charles Yorke), 
and in the same year became a king's chap- 
lain. Lord Weymouth, who bud been one 
of his private pupils, bestowed upon him 
in 1760 the viduable benefice of Frome, 
Somerset, and he retained it until his death; 
he further received in March 1769 the tweUtli 
canonry in Durham Cathedral, He was 
consecrated on 26 Jan. 1778 as bishop of 
Exeter, and held with the bishopric, as was 
the case with many successive occupants 
of the see, the archdeaconry of Exeter, a 
prebendol stall in the cathedral, and the 
rectory of Shohrooke in Devonshire. He 
also retained the vicarage of Fromo, hut re- 
signed the canonry at Durham. Though 
the see of Exetorwas meanly endowed, he had 
the good fortune to receive 8,0007. for adding 
two lives on a lease at Oargoli (Poii-WHSIE, 
Biogr. Sketches, iii. 167 j cf. Ovaivnir, Jour- 
nals, pp, 162, 170 ). 

Boss personally examined all candidates 
for deacon’s orders, and was very hospi- 
table; his conversation abounded in plea- 
sant anecdotes end apt literary references. 
He disapproved of the introduction of Sun- 
day schools (PoLWHELD, Jlmwisesnces, L 
138-42), hut in a sermon before the House 
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of Louli on 30 Jan. 1779 hr advocated an 
extension of toleration to the dissenters 
Chinch vfEnglan3,i. 13.i-6). John 

esiey attended divine sent ica in Exeter 
Cathedial on Punday, Ifi Aug, 1772, and 
was much pleased tvith it. The oishop there- 
upon a-licd him to dinner (an invitation 
nhichwas censured by some), and the guest 
■ft as delighted -ftith ‘the dinner, suffloient 
hut not redundant, plain and good, but not 
delicate,’ and witli his host’s ‘ genuine un- 
affected courtesy ’ (Journal, iv. 227 ; Nichqm, 
Jit. Atiecd. V. 230-1). Dr. Oliver says of 
him : ‘ 'This learned member of the Koyal 
Society ' — he tvus elected F.E.S. on 23 Feb. 
1758— ' was as modest as he was learned’ 
(Bishops of Eieter, p. 104). Peter Pindar 
achnou'ledeed Boss to be ‘ a man of sense, 
honest and just,’ but sneered at him for 
pleading poverty when George III visited 
Exeter, for foisting the king on the hos- 
pitality of Dean Duller, and for hoarding his 
pence for the sake of ‘ Old "Weymouth of 
Longloat,' his early patron (Wolcot, IForks, 
1812 edit. i. 204-6, iii. 470-2). For some time 
before his death his faculties were gieatly 
impaired. He died at the palace, Exeter, 
on 14Aug. 1792, and was buried onlBAiig. 
in the south aisle of the choir, the place being 
marked by a flat tomb'stone and the inscrip- 
tion ‘ J. E., D.D., 1792.’ A tablet in the same 
aisle bears a longer inscription (cf. Osnt 
Mag. 1783, p. 428). The bishop, after pro- 
viding liberally for his servanis and giving 
the greater part of his library to the chapter 
of Exeter, left his fortune to Miss Eliza 
Maria Garway, a distant relative; she was 
stepdaughter of Samuel GoUett of "Worces- 
ter, and afterwards married Sir Nigel Bowyer 
Greeley of Dtakelow, Derbyshire (Bbihah, 
Baronetage, i. 97). 

When Matklund, who wae unduly scepti- 
cal as a critic, brought out a volume of ' Be- 
marks on the Episues of Oiceio to Brutus,’ 
and added thereto 'a Dissertation upon Four 
Oratione ascribed to Cicero ’ (which are in- 
cluded in most editions of Cicero), Boss pub- 
lished an ironical 'Disserlation in -which the 
Defence of P. SuUa ascribed to Cicero is 
clearly proved to he spurious after the manner 
of Mr. Marklaud.’ Gray described Pmss’s 
effort as ingenions, although the irony was 
' not quite b'ansparent ’ (Zettersof Gray and 
Mason, ed. Mitford, p. 204). Boss edited in 
1749, with numerous notes, a competent edi- 
tion of the letters of Cicero ‘ ad familiares.’ 
He was the author of several single sermons, 
andreviBedPolwhelB’B‘Engli8hOratoi''(Poi- 
wmiLD, Traditions, i. 168-S). He patronised 
George Ashby (1724-1808) [q.v.] (Nionois, 
JKf, jinecd. i. 677, ii. 186-9). 


A poor half-length portrait of Boss is in 
the hall at the palace, Exeter. 

[Baker's St. John’s College, Oambr. ed. Mayor, 
i. 306, 308, 330, 337, li. 706, 713, 728-8 ; Notes 
and Queries, 6th sor. ni. 9, 117 ; Gray’s "Works, 
ed. Goise, lii. 32, 161, 33.7-8; Nicliols’s Lit. 
Illnstrations, vi. 689, 769 ; Nichols’s Lit Aiiecd. 
VI. 477, ii. 487; Mrs. Delaay's Autobiography, 
jol. vi. passim; Gent. Mag. 1792, ii, 774, 864, 
infotnation from Mr, Arthur Bnreh of Exeter 1 
W. P, 0. 

BOSS, JOHN (1763-1887), musician, wa» 
born atNewcastle-on-Tyne on 12 Cot. 1703, 
and studied for seven years -with Ilawdon, 
organist of St. Nicholas’s Church there, From 
1783 to 1838 he was organist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Aberaeen, and -was for 
several years organist to the Aberdeen musi- 
cal society. In Aberdeen he was long the 
only resident musician of au^ standing. He 
died on 28 July 1837 at CraigiePark, a subur- 
ban residence which he had purchased and 
improved at a cost of 2,0001. Boss was a pro- 
lific composer of pianofbrte and vocal music, 
but, with the exception of one or two songs, 
such as 'The Maid of Arranteenie’and 'Keen 
blaws the wind o’er the braes o’ Glenifter,’ 
his works have not survived. He contri- 
buted several airs to B. A. Smith’s ' Scottish 
Minstrel,’ and was coraphmented by Eobert 
Tannahill [mv.] for setting some of ms songs 
to music. He edited ‘bseted JIusio, con- 
sisting of Chants, Psalms, and Hymns for 
three "Voices,’ Loudon, 1828, the times in 
which are mostly his own. His anthem, 
‘When sculptured urns,’ was once very 
popular. 

[Aberdeen Journal, 9 Aug. 1837; Anderson’s 
Precentors and Musical Professors (Aberdeen, 
1876); Diet, of Musicians, London, 1624; 
Love's Scottish Church Music; Bspde’s Mnsicsl 
Scotland, where a list of hie works is given.] 
J.O.H. 

BOSS, Sib JOHN (1777-1866), reon- 
admiral and Arctic navigator, born on 
24 June 1777, was fourth son of Andrew 
Boss of Balsarroch in Wigtonehire, and 
minister of Inch, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Eobert Corsanc, provost of 
Dumfries, as his direct ancestors of the same 
name bad been for seventeen successive 
generations. Andrew Boss [q.vj was an 
elder brother. From November 1783 to 1789 
Boss was borne on the books of the Pearl 
in the Mediterranean, and in 1790 he joined 
the Impregnable at Fortsmonth. His cap- 
tain, Sir Thomas Byard, advised him to go 
to sea in the merchant sendee, promising to 
keep his name on the ship’s hooks. He ac- 
cordingly went to Greenock, and was bound 
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apprentice for four years-, during which time 
he made three voy^es to the West Indies, 
and three to the Baltic. In 1794 he en- 
tered the service of the East India Com- 
pany. In September 1709 he returned to 
the navy as a midshipman of the Weasel in 
the North Sea and on the coast of Holland : 
ha was afterwards in the Clyde frigate with 
Captain Charles Cunningham [(J-v-] J and on 
the renewal of the war in IdOS mined the 
Grampus, bearing the flag of Sir James 
Saumares C^terwards Lord de Saumarez) 
[q. T.] With few and short intervals ho 
continued with Saumarez in diflferent ships, 
as midshipman or mate, and, after his promo- 
tion on Id March 1803, as lieutenant, till 
181 ’2. In 1805, while serving as lieutenant 
of the Surinam, he was severely wounded 
in cutting out a Spanish vessel ttom under 
the batteries of Bilbao. For this he was 
granted a pennon of 5s, a day, which was 
afterwords increased to loOZ. a year. In 
his old Bge, it was stated in his presence, 
and without contradiction, that ha had been 
wounded thirteen times, and had been three 
times ‘ immuredinaFrench prison’ (Gallowaif 
Advertiser, 20 Nov. 1661). It must have 
been about tliis date, but the details hare 
not been recorded. In September 1806, 
being then in the Victory, he was for a short 
time attached to the stuff of the Swedish 
admiral, a service for which he was well 
qualified by a familiar knowledge of Swedish. 
In August 1809 he was created a knight of 
the Older of the Sword, and Saumarez was 
requested to send him again to the Swedish 
admiral ; but os he was then away, in acting 
command of the Ariel, the request could 
not he complied with. 

On 1 Feb. 1812 Boss was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and in March was ap- 
pointed to the Briseis sloop, which he com- 
manded in the Baltic, North Sea, and the 
Downs. In 1814-16 he commanded the sloop 
Actmon in the North Sea, and for a short 
time in the White Sea, where he surveyed 
part of the coast, and determined the longi- 
tude of Archangel by observing the eclipses 
of Jupiter’s satellites. In 1816-17 ha had 
command of the Driver on the coast of Scot- 
land, and in January 1818 he was appointed 
to the Isabella, a hired whaler, as commander 
of an expedition, which with the Alexander, 
commanded by Lieutenant William Edward 
Parry fq. v.] sailed in April, to endeavour to 
make theNorth-West Passage through Davis’ 
Strait. It was the renewal of the search 
which had been laid on one side during the 
long war, and resulted in the rediscovery of 
Bafiin’s Bay [see BiP3?nt, WiruAii] and the 
identification of the several points named in 


Baffin’s map. Boss then attempted to proceed 

west ward through Lancaster Sound, but being 

deceived, presumably by a mirage, he de- 
1 scribed the passage os barred by a range of 
mountains, which he named the Croket 
Mountains, and returned to England. Tbe 
report was, in the first instance, accepted a, 
conclusive, and Boss was promoted to post 
rank on 7 Dec. 1818. In the following year 
he published ‘ A Voyage of Discovery made 
under the orders of the Admiralty, in Ifis 
Majesty’s Ships Isabell and Ale.vander, for 
the purpose of exploring Baffin’s Bay, and 
inquiring into the probability of a North- 
AVest Passage’ (1819, 4to). 

T'-e admiralty had already learned that 
thoie were some doubts as to the reality of 
the Croker Mountains, and had despatched 
another expedition, under the command of 
Parry ; hut the issue of the semi-official ac- 
count of the voyage brought the question 
before the public, and Oa2)tain (afterwaids 
Sir Edward) Sabine, who had been one of 
the scientific stall' of the expedition, pub- 
lished ‘ Bemarks on the Account of the late 
Voyage,’ &o., severely controverting the 
statement, which led to a reply by Boss, 
entitled ‘Explanation of Obtain Sabine’s 
Remarks,’ &c. (1810, 8vo). 'The matter, as 
one of conflicting evidence and opinion, 

I could not be decided till Parry’s return in 
I October 1820 brought proof that Ross had 
! judged too hastily, and led to an undue dis- 
, paragement of his work, lie was naturally 
I anxious to make another attempt, but the 
admiralty declined his services ; and it was 
. not till 1829 that he was olTured the com- 
I maud of the Victory, a small vessel, fitted 
out mainly at the expense of Felix Booth 
I [q. v.j, Ross himself contributing S,000f, 

' Towards it. In searchiim for a ^lassage south 
I from Regent’s Inlet, the Victory was stopped 
by the_ ice, and spent the winter of 1829-30 
in Felix Ilarbour. In the summer of 1830 
she got a few miles further south and win- 
tered in Victoria Ilaiboiir. But there she 
remained, fast held by the ice, and in Moy 
1832 xvas abandoned. Boss and bis men 
making their way to Fury Beach, where 
they passed a fourth winter in a hut built 
from the wreck of the Fury. In the summer 
of 1833 they succeeded in reaching a whaler 
— ^Boss’s old ship, the Isabella— in Lancaster 
8oimd, and in her returned to England in 
October. 

The results of the voyage, remarkable for 
the length of time spent in the ice, were the 
survey of the peninsula since Imown as 
Boothia, of a great part of King William 
Land, of the G-ulf of Boothia, and the pre- 
sumptive determination that the aought-for 
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i,i^-a“e did not lio iu that direction; and 
also the discovery of the magnetic pole by 
Hose’s n ’pliuw, Lieutennut James Clark Eoas 
[n . v.l, ■while caiTying out a series of extensive 
sledge journeys. In 1834 lloas -was knighted ; 
the Geographical Societies of London and 
Paris a'warded him their gold medals, and on 
24 Dee. 1834 he -was nominated a O.B. In 
1S33 he published ‘Narrative of a Second 
■viovage in search of a North-West Passagr*, 
and of a Eesidence in the Arctic Eegions 
during the years 1829-1833, -with Appendix’ 
(2 vols. 4toj. 

In March 1839 Eoas -was appointed consul 
at Stockholm, and held that post tiU tho 
autumn of 1848. He had returned to Eng- 
land on leave in February 1846, on henrii^ 
of the proposed expedition to the Arctic 
under the command of Sir John Franklin, 
but found, much to his annoyance, that hia 
opinion was not asked, and when offered, 
was rejected with scant courtesy. Between 
himself and Sir John Barrow [q. v.] there 
was a quarrel of long standing, and aE the 
men of Arctic experience, including Parry, 
llichardsoii, and e.speeially Boss's nephew. 
Sir James Clark Eoas, followed Barrow's lead. 
In 1846 Barrow published his ‘Voyages of 
Discovery and Eesearch,’ in which ha de- 
voted two chapters to a virulent attack on 
Boss. Ross replied with ‘ Observations on 
a Work entitled “Voyages of Discovery, 
&o,P by Sir John Barrow ' (1846, 8vo), in 
which ne fairly met his adversary’s criti- 
cisms, but with a degree of rancour which 
deprived his pamphlet of much of its effect. 
In 1847 he lu'ged on the admiralty the ad- 
visability of at once despatching an expedi- 
tion for the relief of Franklin. Hia letter 
was referred to Parry, Richardson, and J omes 
Clark Rosa, who agreed that any such expe- 
dition would be premature. Ross's age cer- 
tainly unfitted him for the service, but Ross 
ascribed the rejection of his proposal to the 
personal ill-will of Barrow, who was still at 
the Admiralty. 

In 1849, by a grant from tho Hudson’s Bay 
Company, supplemented by l,000f. from Sir 
Felix Booth and by public subscription, Ross 
wus able to fit out a small vessel named 
the Felix, which sailed from Stranraer on 
23 May 1860, under the flag of tho Northern 
Yacht Club. In this he went into Lancas- 
ter Sound, and returned the following year. 
He was still anxious to prosecute the search, 
but the admiralty declined to entrust the task 
to a man of seventy-five. Ross revenged 
himself by publishing ‘ Rear-admiral Sir John 
Bkanldin : a Narrative of the Circumstances 
and Causes which led to the Failure of the 
Searching Expeditions sent by Government 


and otliers for tbe Rescue of Sir .Tohn Frank- 
lin ’ (8vo, Ifi.io), a work of considerable in- 
terest, but maiTed by the strong personal 
feeling. He died in London on 30 Aug. 1866. 
He was twice married, and left issue one son, 
in the oivU service of the East India Com- 
pany. 

Besides the works already mentioned and 
.some unimportant pamphlets, Ross wrote ; 
1. ‘ A Treatise on Navigation by Steam,’ 4to, 
1828. 2. ‘ Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Admiral Lord da Saumarez,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 
1838, 3. ‘ On Steam Communication to 

India,’ 8vo, 1838. 4. ‘A Short Treatise on 
the Deviation of the Mariner’s Compass,’ Svo, 
1849. 5. ‘ Un Intemperance in the Royal 
Navy,’ 8vo, 1862 (a pamphlet -with some 
interesting autobiographic reminiscences.) 

A portrait, by Benjamin Eawlinson Faulk- 
ner [q. V.], is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh ; it has been lithographed by R. J. 
Lane. Another portrait, painted by James 
Green in 1833, in wliich he is wearing the 
Swedish order of the Sword, is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London ; and a third 
belongs to the Royal Geographical Society. 

[O'Eyrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Journal of the 
Boyal Geogr. Soo. vol. xxviii. p. exxx ; his own 
works imd others referred to in the text ; infor- 
mation from Mr. Andrew Boss, his nephew.] 


J. K. L. 


ROSS, JOHN (1800 P-1863 P), biographer 
of Chatterton. [See Dix.] 


ROSS, Sib JOHN LOCEHART (1721- 
1790), 1 ice-admiral, fifth son of Sir James 
Lockhart, bait., of Carstairs, by his ■wife 
Grlzel, third daughter of William, twelfth 
lord Boss [q. v.], was born at Lockhart Hall, 
Lanarkshire, on 11 Nov. 1721. In Septem- 
ber 1786 he entered the navy on hoain the 
Portland with Captain Hen^ Osborne [q. v.] 
In 1737-8 he was with Cantain Charles 
Knowles [q.v.l in the Diamond in the West 
Indies ; in 1739 in the Bomney -with Cap- 
tain Henry MedW, and in 1740 in the 
Trial sloop with Captain Frogmere, whom 
he followed to the Lively, and afterwards to 
the Buby. He passed his examination on 
28 Sept. 1743, and on 21 Oct. was promoted 
■to he lieutenant of tbe Dover in the North 
Sea, and afterwards on the coast of North 
America, where ho was moved into the 
Chester, and returned to England in the end 
of 1746. In April 1747 he was appointed to 
the Devonshire, the flagship of Rear-admi- 
ral Peter Warren [q. v.] m the action oS 
Cape T^inisterre on 3 May. He was after- 
wards appointed to command the Vulcan 
fireship, in which he was present in Hawke’s 
action of 16 Ocl., and, on the suspension of 
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Captain Fox, Iiacl the temporary command 
of the Kent. Curing 1748 he was 
lieutenant of the Invincihle, guardship at 
Portsmouth, and for the next few years was 
on half pay in Scotland. In January 1765 
he was appointed first lieutenant of the 
Prince with Captain Charles Saunders [i£. v.], 
and on 22 April 1755 was promoted to com- 
mand the Savage sloop, attached during the 
year to the western squadron cruising under 
the command of Sir Edward Hawke or Vice- 
admiral Byng. 

On 23 Mirch 1756 Lockhart tvas posted 
to the Tartar, a frigate of 28 guns and 180 
men, in which during the next two years he 
was engaged in active, successful, and bril- 
liant cruising in the Channel, capturing 
several large privateers of equal or superior 
force, among them the Cerf of 22 guns and 
211 men, the Grand Gideon of 26 guns and 
100 men, the Uont-Ozier of Cochalle of 20 
guns and 170 men. In engaging the la^t, 
on 17 Feb. 1767, Lockhart was severely 
wounded, and obliged to remain on shore 
for the next two months. He had onl^ust 
rejoined his ship when, on 16 April, off Dun- 
nose, he captured the Due d'Aiguillon of St. 
Malo, of 26 guns and 264 menj and on 
2 Nor. the Melampe, of 36 guns and 320 
men, a remarkably fine vessel, which was 
added to the navy as a 36-guu &igate. The 
admiralty acknowledged the bruliant ser- 
vice by a complimentary letter, and by pro- 
moting Lockhart to the command of the 60- 
gun snip Chatham ; by promoting the Tar- 
tar’s first lieutenant to the rank of com- 
mander, and desiring Lockhart to name one 
of the subordinate officers to be promoted to 
the vacancy. Lockhart replied that unfor- 
tunately none of the young gentlemen had 
more than four years’ time, and recommended 
that the promotion should be given to the 
master, which was done. He was also pre- 
sented by the merchants of London and 
of Bristol with handsome pieces of plate ‘for 
his signal service in supporting the trade ; ’ 
and by the corporation of Plymouth with 
the freedom of the borough in a gold box. 

Lockhart’s activity had severely tried his 
health, and he spent the next few'months at 
Bath, waiting for the Chatham to he 
launched. This was done in April 1768, and, 
as a further mark of admiralty favour, the 
ofiicers and most of the men of the Tartar 
were also appointed to the Chatham. By 
the middle of May she was ready for sea, 
and from June to September was in the 
North Sea, cruising in quest of the enemy's 
I'ivateers, but without any marked success, 
n September she was ordered into the Chan- 
nel. and through the following year formed 
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part of the fleet under Sir Edward Hawke • 
sho was, however, detached during the summer 

off Havreimder Bear-admiral GeorgeBrydo'es 

(afterwards Lord) Itodney [q^. v.] In OetoSer 
she again joined Hawke, and was sent with 
Commodore Duff to keep watch in Qiiiberon 
Bay, which the small squadron left on the 
morning of Nov. 20, on the news of the 
French fleet being at sea. In the forenoon 
they were chased by the French fleet, which 
wa'» thus del.iyed, overtaken, and brought to 
action by Hawke. Four diws later Hawke 
appointed Lookbirt to the Eoyal George in 
thi) place of Captain John Campbell (1720.”- 
1790) [q. V.], who was seui. home with the 
despatches. In the end of January 1760 
the Royal Goorge came to Spitheadj and a 
month later Lockhart was appointed to 
command the Bedford of 64 guns, forming 
part of the fleet under Hawke or Boseawen 
(1760-1). 

By the death of his brother James in 
September 1700 Lockhart succeeded to the 
Bobs estate of Balnagowan, the entail of 
which obliged him to take the name of 
Boss ; this he formally did in the foUowiujg 
spring, announcing the chaime to the a£ 
miialty on 81 March 1761. He was then at 
Lockhart HaU, where he seems to have 
passed the winter on leave, but afterwards 
rejoined the Bedford during the summer. 
In September he applied to be relieved from 
the command, and on the 27th was placed 
on half pay. In the previous June he had 
been elected member of parliament for the 
Lanark boroughs, but it does not appear 
that ha took any active interest in parlia- 
mentary business. He devoted himself prin- 
cipally to the improvement of hie estates and 
the condition of the peasantry, and became 
known as ‘ the best farmer and the greatest 
planter in the country ; his wheat and tur- 
nips showed the one, his plantation of a 
million of pines the other ’ (PBlWAifT, Tour 
throuyli North Britain). 

In 1777, when war with France appeared 
imminent, Ross returned to active service, 
and was appointed to the Shrewsbury, one of 
the fleet with Keppel in the action off Ilshant 
on 27 July 1778. On 13 Aug., by the suc- 
cessive deaths of his elder brothers without 
male issue, he succeeded to the baronetcy. 
On 10 March 1779 he was promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral, and during the sum- 
mer, with his flag in. the Royal George, he 
was fourth in command in the Channel. In 
September he was sent with a small squa- 
dron into the North Sea to look out for John 
Paul Jones [q.v.l but Jones, after capturing 
the Serapis in 1779, made good his escape. 
Continuing in the Channel fleet, Ross was 
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•vritli Eodnev at the defeat of Langara and 
the relief of faibraltar in January 1780; with 
Daihy at the relief of Gibraltar in April 
1781'; and with Howe during the early aum- 
mer of 1782. On the return of the fleet to 
Spithead in August he resigned his command, 
and had no further employment afloat. Ha 
became a vice-admiral on 2d Sept. 1787, and 
died at Balnagowan Castle in Hoss-abire on 
9 June 1790. He married in 1762 Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Himdas the younger 
[q. V.] of Aruiston, and had with other issue, 
buariesCd. 1814), seventh baronet and colo- 
nel of the S6th regiment, the grandfather of 
the present baronet, and George Ross (1775- 
1861), father of George Ross [q, v.] Ross's 
portrait by Reynolds, painted about 1760, at 
Balnagowan, has been engraved. 

[Naval Cbtonicle, vi. 1, viii. 374; Ralfe'a 
Naval Biogr. i. 193 ; Official letters and other 
docnmente in the Rnblic Record Office, more 
especially the record of his service in the Tar- 
tar and Chatham in the logs of these ships 
and in Captains’ Letters, L. 12-15 ; Poster's 
Bironetagc ; Burke's Baronetage ; Douglas's 
Peerage of Scotland, ii. 421-3 ; information 
from the family.] J. K. L. 

ROSS, JOHN MERRY (1833-1888) 
Scottish writer, was the only child of humble 
parents in Kilmarnock, where he was born 
on 21 April 1833. He was educated at the 
academy there, and in 1851 he entered the 
university of Glasgow, where ‘ he devoted ' 
more time to English literature than to the 
Greek and Roman classics,’ and won the prize 
for the poem in the class of logic and rhetoric. 
While at the university he wrote on essay 
on Philip James Bailey’s ‘ Festus’ for Hoggs 
‘Instructor.’ On leaving the university he ' 
entered the divinity hall of the united pres- 
byterian church, but at the dose of the third ' 
session discontinued his theological studies, 
and in 1859 was appointed sub-editor of 
Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopoedia.’ He also at the 
same time assisted his wife in the manage- 
ment of a school for young ladies in Edin- 
burgh, and in 1800 he was appointed by the 
tow’n council senior English master of the 
royal high school. 1 

Ross contributed lives of Milton (1866) 
and of Oowper (1803) to Nimmo's series or 
English poets, and in 1872 published an j 
annotated edition of selected portions of 
Milton for use in secondary schools. He ! 
contributed a number of lives to the 'Im- 
perial Dictionary of Biography,’ and also pro- 
jected and edited the ‘ Globe Encyclopcedia,' 
1876-9. In 1874 he received the degree of 
LL.D. from the universiw of Glasgow, and 
in 1876 he wa-s chosen a fellow of tho Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, He died 


on 2 Feb. 1883. During the later years of 
his life he had been engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a work on ‘ Scottish History and 
Literature to the Period of the Reformation,’ 
wltioh was published posthumonJy in 1384, 
with a biographical sketch of the author by 
James Brown, D.D. Although not display- 
' ing much independent research, it is of mlue 
as a summary of the characteristics of the 
principal Scottish writers, viewed in relation 
to the history of the nation. 

[Biographical sketch appended to his Scottish 
Hist, and Liter,iturs ; ubil luny notices in Scots- 
man and Academy.] T. P. H. 

BOSS, JOHN WILSON (1818-1887), 
author, boi'n in 1818 at Belmont, St. Yincent, 
was a son of John Pemberton Ross, solicitor- 
general and speaker of theHouse of Assembly 
of that island, by his wife, only daughter of 
Alexander Anderson the botanist [q. v.l He 
was educated in England, at King’s College, 
London. Dmung his early years he lived m 
British Guiana, where he acted os secretary 
to the vendue-master of Berbice. On return- 
ing to England he engaged in literary work. 
He edited the second and third series (1860- 
1863) of the ‘ Universal Decorator,’ writing 
for it memoirs of eminent decorators, and to 
a similar periodical, entitled ‘Paper and 
Print,’ contributed a aeries oflives of French 
and Flemish printers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. In 1871 an article from 
his pen, under the title ‘ The Doctrine of the 
Ohorizoiites ’ (i.e. thaie who ‘semrate’the 
authorshi]^ of the ‘Biad’ and ‘Odyssey’), 
appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ Its 
object was to show that tho ' Odyssey ’ was 
composed at least throe centuries later than 
the ' Biad.’ 

Ross’s first separate publication was 
‘Ninian,’ a poem in three cantos, published 
at EdinW'gh in 1889. In 1840 he produced 
a translation of Paul Fdval’s ‘ Les Amours de 
Paris.’ In 1869 he published anonymously 
a pauiphlcr full of carious learning, but de- 
fective logical power, called ‘ The Biblical 
Prophecy of the Burning of the World : an 
Attempt to fix [in 6000 a.d,] the date of 
the coming Fhe that is to destroy ns all.’ 
Ross’s chief work, ‘ Tacitus and BraccioUni : 
the Annals forged in the Fifteenth Century ’ 
(1878, 8vo), combines considerable acumen 
with somewhat defective scholarship, Dedi- 
cated to the author’s brother, Sir Robert Dal- 
rymple Ross [q. v.], the hook endeavours to 
show that Poggio Brocciolini forged the 
I ‘ Annoles’ of Tacitus for Cosmo de’ Medici on 
' the suggestion of Piero Lamhcrteschl. The 
theory is based partly upon the long-noticed 
contrast in style between the ' Annals ’ and 
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the ‘ Histories ’ and upon alleged solecisms 
in the former, hut mainly on forced inter- 
pretations of somewhat mysterious episodes 
in the life of Poggio. In a digressional note 

Rosselahorately defends the Eowleiau author- 
ship of the Ghatterton ;^ema. EosS, who 
wrote also much in popular magazines, died 
at his house in ETolbom on 27 May 1S87. 

[Times, 1 June 1837 ; AthuniBum, 4 June , 
Mon of the Time, 11th eJ.; Jlo-s’s Works; 
Allibone’s Diet. Bngl. lit. Suppl. it. 1293 ; Brit. 
Mas. Cat.] G. In G. N. 

ROSS, PATRICK (1740.0-1804), major- 
general, chief engineer, Madras, was born 
about 1740. He was commissioned as ensign 
in the 4th king’s own foot, and on 19 May 
1768 he was made, by royal warrant, prac- 
titioner-engineer and ensign in the corps of 
engineers. lathe autumn ha accompanied 
the expedition under General Ilabaon and 
Captain Hughes, R.N., against the French, 
to the West Indies, arriring at Barbados 
in January 1769. He took part in the attack 
imon the French island or Martinique and 
the capture of Guadaloupe. where tiereiuained, 
his own regiment, the king’s own, being 
on service in that island, He was pi'omoted 
sub-engineer and lieutenant on 17 March 
1769, and lieutenant in the 4th foot on 27 Oct. 
1760. He was invalided home in 1762. He 
became engineer-extraordinary and captain- 
lieutenant on 8 Juno 1763, and ou 12 Oct. 
of that year ceased to be connected with the 
4th foot on reduction of the establishment 
of that regiment. In 1766 he made detailed 
reports on the "West Indian islands of Gre- 
nada, St. Yincent, and Dominica. He was 
employed at home until 1770. 

On 23 March of this year the court of 
directors of the East India Company having 
decided to reorganise the engineer establish- 
ment in India upon an entirely military 
basis, and having ilsed an establishment at 
Madras, Rosa was selected for the appoint- 
ment of chief enrineer with rank as lieu- 
tenant-colonel. On IB Sept.1770 he arrived 
at Madras, where he was stationed, and, be- 
came a member of the governor’s council 
or board. He soon saw the necessity for an 
arsenal, and sent in a report, with an esti- 
mate of thirty-seven thousand rupees. 

On 16 Sept. 1771 an army was assembled 
at Tiichinopoli under Colonel Joseph Smith 
to act against Tanjore. Ross accompanied 
it as chief engineer. Yallam was besieged 
and a breach made, but when an assault was 
made at daybreak on 21 Sept, the place was . 
found to have been evacuated. On the 23rd 
the army encamped before 'Tanjore ; ground 
was broken ou the 29th, and opened on 


2 Oct. On 7 Oct. Ross was wounded in the 

cheek by a musket-hall, but by the 20th 
was again able to direct the siege operations, 
which were carried out with great skill, 
Breaching batteries were constructed outhe 
20th on the crest of the glacis, and mininir 
WHS commenced the same day. On the 28t£ 
news arrived from the nabob that the rijS 
had accepted termc, and hostilities ceased. 

Towards the end of November Ross went 
to Yallam to report on the works necessary 
to put the fort iu a proper state of defence. 
In. March 1772 a force was_ again assembled 
at Trichinopoli, under Smith, with Ross os 
chief engineer. Ramuad was besieged in 
Mav, and captured in June. 

The intestine commotion of the Marlths 
state in 1773 induced Muhammad Ali to 
undertake operations against the raja of 
Tanjore, and the British joined him. In July 
Smith assembled a force at Trichinopoli for 
the reduction of Tanjore. Ross was again in 
command of the engineers, and directed the 
siege. He reconnoitred the place on 6 Aug,, 
broke ground on the 20th, and opened 6re on 
the 26th, On 17 Sept, a practicable breach 
■was reported, the assault was made, and the 
place captured. Smith, in his despatclu ex- 
pressed his high sense of the service of Ross, 
and ■wrote that the siege-works were the best 
ever seen in the country. Ross was at the 
taking of Nagar ou 21 Oct., and made a sni> 
vey of the place. Tanjore was restored to 
the raid by order of the court of directors 
in March 1776. 

In 1775 Ross sent in a report, plans, and 
estimate for the new artillery station at 
St. Thomas’s Mount, and in April 1776 he 
destroyed the fortification ofYallam by min- 
ing. Having for some years carried out the 
reconstruction of the defences of Fort George, 
Madras, Ross reported in March 1778 the 
satisfactory progress which had been made, 
and went to England on leave of absence. 

At the beginning of 1781 Ross accom- 
panied the abortive expedition, under Com- 
modore Johnstone, R.N., against the Dutch 
settlements at the Cape of Good Hope. 
He ■was then sent with part of the expe- 
dition to reinforce Sir Edward Hughes [q. v.] 
in the East Indies, and arrived in Madras in 
Mot 1782. 

(Jn 27 Dec. Ross was ordei'ed to moceed 
with the army, under Mmor-generol Btuart, 
against Tipii, sultan of Maisur, ‘-with such 
a number of engiueers as he might think 
necessary.’ The army marched from Yollont 
on 25 Jan. 1783. On 9 Feh. "VYandiwash was 
reached; Ross demolished its defences by 
mining by the 16th, and Korongiili was de- 
stroys bv tlm 1 Sir'll Ti. t>-- 
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promoted colonel in the company's setvicei 
to rank, however, junior to colonels in the 
kinw'a sen'ice, On the 27th of this month 
he was at the capture of Perumakal, and on 
fi Juneencamped with thearmy near Cudda- 
lore, occupied by the French under De Bussy. 
In reconnoltringf the place Bosshadanarrow 
escape, his horse-keeper and one of his escort 
being killed. On the 13th Boss took part in 
the victorious attack on the French fortified 
position about a mile outside Guddalorc. 
Stuart, who in a general order complimented 
the force on the attaclr, specially expressed 
his indebtedness to Boss. On the capture of 
the position it was fortified by Boss, and the 
siege of Cuddalore was commenced. In 
June 1783 the French fleet under Suiften 
arrived to co-operate in the defence of Oud- 
dalore. On the ISth Suifren landed a strong 
detachment, and on the 23th the garrison 
made an attack upon the British entrench- 
ments, which was efiectually repulsed. 
Stuart in a general order conveyed his thanks 
to Boss, ' to whoso abilities he was so much 
indebted.’ News that preliminaries of peace 
had been agreed upon caused a cessation of 
hostilities, and Boss returned to Madras. 

In January 1784 a proposal of Boss to 
establish a corps of guides for the Carnatic, 
to collect accurate information about the 
country, its roads, &o., was approved. For 
the next five years Boas was occupied with 
the ordinary peace duties of his appointment. 
At the end of Becember 1789 Tipii attacked 
Travancore, and Boss, in the early part of 
1790, made the necessary engineer prepara- 
tions for a campaign, which was carried out 
under Major-general Sir William Jledows 
k 7.] in the Coimbatore ihatriet. OnlS Nov. 
Boss visited Ghepauk to quiet tbe nabob’s 
troops there, who had become unruly. His 
mission was successful, and met with the 
approval of the council. 

In the spring of 1791 Lord Cornwallis 
took command of the army, and besieged 
and took Bangalore from Tipii on 20 March. 
Before tbe end of the month Boss joined the 
army which pursued Tipii to Arakere, nine 
miles east iff Seriiigapatam. On 13 May 
a viotorioua action was fought, m which 
Ross took part, and the army advanced' to 
CanambadcU. But neither the Bombay army 
nor the Mnratba army haring effected a junc- 
tion with Cornwallis, he was unable to pro- 
ceed for want both of provisions and of 
transport for his heavy guns. He there- 
fore buried or destroyed the latter, and 
relinquished his plan of campaign. The 
allies appeared shortly after, and the armies 
having crossed the Kaveri on 19 June, Boss 


sepoys to summon Hiiliyardriig, which ca- 
pitulated the following day. Its defences 
were destroyed under Boss’s direction. On 
the 28th and 29th Boss reconnoitred Savan- 
drdg, but it was considered too strong to 
warrant the delay which woidd bo necessary 
to take it. Bangalore was reached on 9 July, 
When Usiir was seized on the ISth, and 
with it the command of the Falikdd pass. 
Boss repabed its defences. After the cap- 
ture of Bayakottai and the hill forts on the 
way, Boss returned to Madras to make the 
necessary engineer arrangements for the 
prosecution of the campaign, rejoining the 
army at the end of November. On 29 Nov. 
he reconnoitred the formidable fortress of 
Savandriig. The siege was commenced under 
bis direction, and on 17 Dec. fire was opened, 
and a practicable breach made by the 21 at, 
when it was captured by assault. On 24 Dec 
Uttaradrdg, another stroi^ place, after it 
had been reconnoitred by Bess, was carried 
fay assault. 

In Febniair 1792 the allied armies ap- 
. peared before Seringapatam, and Boss, wIm 
I the qnartermaater'general, reconnoitred the 
I fortified position of Tipu’s camp on the 
north of the place. On the night of 6 Feb, 
an attack in three columns was made. The 
fighting lasted till daybreak on the 7th. 
Boss remained with Cornwallis in the centre 
of the attack, and then joined the column 
of Colonel Stuart, which had established 
itself on the island of Seringapatam, where 
he mads his engineer park, and the place 
was invested. By Boss's advice the siege- 
works were directed against the north side, 
and ground was broken on tbe 19tb, after 
the arrival of the Bombay army and the 
native allies. On the 24th Tipii asked for 
terras, hostilities ceased, and a treaty of 
peace was signed on 19 March. 

Early in 1793 Boss went to England for 
the benefit of his health. He was made 
local brevet colonel in India, for service in 
the field, on 1 March 1794. In September 
1793 Boss was baek in India, and brought 
to notice the inadequacy of Ibe engineer 
corps, with tbe result that in January 179S 
that corps was reorganised on a larger scale, 
He was promoted brevet colonel in the army 
on 1 June 1796, and maior-general onlJan, 
1797. He remained at’ Madras during the 
campaigns of 1798 and 1799, sending for- 
worn supplies to the engineers, and generally 
superintending the operations of that arm. 
On 28 July 1790 he forwarded to the council 
a survey of the position of the army before 
Seringapatam in the previous May, with the 
plan of attack and section through the 
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Gent, the senior engineer officer at the 
siege. In August he reported on the defences 
of Seringapatam, with plans and estimates 
for their improvement. 

Ross returned to England in 1802, and on 
1 Jan. 1803 retired from the service on a 
pension. Before leaving India he addressed 
a letter to the government, urging the re- 

uirements of the engineer and public -worhs 

ranch of the service, the necessity for ex- 
penditure in order to adequately maintain 
the defences of fortified places, and the 
economy which would result from judicious 
e.vpenditure. He represented Horsham, 
Sussex, in parliament from 1802 until lus 
death, on 21 Aug. 1804, at Harley^ Street, 
Cavendish Squor^ London. His wife died 
there on 7 Dec. of the preceding year. 

[Boyal Engineers’ Eeconls; War Office Be- 
cords; Despatches; Yibart’s Military Hist, of 
thehladras Engineers, London, 1881; Dodwell 
and Myles’s Indian Army Lists ; Porter's Hist, 
of the Corps of Boyal Engineers, London, 1889 ; 
Munro’s Coromandel War, 1784, Dirom's Nar- 
lative of the Campaign in India which termi- 
nated the war with Tippoo Saltan in 1702, 
London, 1793 ; Lake’s Sieges of the Madras 
Army, 1825 ; Fnllarton’s Narrative of Opera- 
tions of the Sonthem Army, 1788; Gent. Mag. 
1804, ii. 885 , Beatson’s Conduct of the War 
with Tippoo Sultan, 1800 ; Beatson’s Naval and 
Military Memoirs, London, 1 804.] B. H. V. 

ROSS, ROBERT (1766-1814), major- 
general, who won Bladenshurg, and took 
Washington, horn late iu 1766, was the son 
of Major David Ross of Rosstrevor, an officer 
who served with distinction in the seven 
years’ war. His mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of T. Adderley of Innishannon, and 
halMister of James Caulfeild, first Earl of 
Charlemont [q. v.] 

He matriculated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, on 11 Oct. 1784, at the age of seven- 
teen, and was commissioned as ensign in 
the 23th foot on 1 Aug. 1769. He became 
lieutenant in the 7th fusiliers on 13 July 
1791, and captain on 21 April 1795. On 
23 Dec. of that year he obtained a majority 
m the second battalion of the 19th regi- 
ment, hut the battalion was soon after- 
wards reduced. After being for some years 
on half pay, he became major in the 20th 
foot on 8 -4ug. 1799. The regiment was 
sent to Holland immediate afterwords 
to form port of the Anglo-Russion army 
under the Duke of York. Three-fourths of 
the men were volunteers from the militia; 
hut it was ‘ a raiment that never would he 
beaten,’ and at Krabbendam on 10 Sept, it 
reuuUed a vigorous attack by the central 
column of Brnne’s army. This was Ross's 


first engagement. He was severely wounded 
and had no further shore in the operations. ' 

In the following year he went with the 
regiment to Minorca, and helped to persuade 
the men, who were engaged for service ia 
Europe only, to volunteer for Egypt. The 
regiment landed in Egypt in .July 1801, 
when M5nou was stul holding out m 
Alexandria ; and it distinguished itself on 
25 Aug. by storming an outpost with the 
bayonet only, and repelling the enemy’s 
attempt to recover it. A few days after, 
wards M5nou capitulated ; and at the end of 
the year the 20th went to Malta. 

Ross had been made brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 1 Jan. 1801 for his service in 
Holland ; but he was still regimental major 
when he succeeded, in September 1803, to 
the actual command of the 20th, which 
was now reduced to one battalion. He exer- 
cised the regiment indefatigably ; ‘ we were 
repeatedly out for eight hours during the 
hot weather ; frequently crossing the countw, 
scouring the fields over the stone walls, the 
whole of the regiment acting as light in- 
&ntry ; and the best of the joke was that no 
other corps in the island was similarly in- 
dulged ’ (STDHVBifB, Bemtniscenaes, p. 39). 

In November 1805 the regiment went to 
Naples os part of the expedition under Sir 
James Henry Craig [q. v.J, hut there was no 
fighting. Two months afterwards, upon the 
news of Austerlitz and the approach of the 
Erenoh in force, the expedition withdrew to 
Sicily. In July 1806 the British troops now 
under Sir John Stuart (1761-1816) [q.v.], 
landed in Calabria, and met the French at 
Maida. The 20th had been sent up the coast 
to make a diversion, and disembarked in the 
bay of St. Eiiphemia only on the morning of 
the battle. The French cavaW and skir- 
mishers were turning the British left, when 
Roes, who had hastened up with his regi- 
ment, issued upon them from a wood. Ha 
‘ drove the swarm of sharpshooters before him ; 
gave the French cavalry such a volley as sent 
them off in confusion to the rear; and, passing 
beyond the left of Cole’s brigade, wheeled the 
20th to their right, and opened a shatter- 
ing fire on the enemy’s battalions. iEie 
effect was decisive. Reyuier was completely 
taken by eurprise at the apparition of this 
fresh assailant; he made hut a short and 
feeble effort to maintain his pound’ (BuK- 
srav, Narrative, p. 24^. Stuart, in his 
general orders, spoke of Rosa’s action os 'a 
pronmt display of gallantry and judgment 
to which the army was most critically in- 
debted.’ Ross received a gold medal for 
this battle. The 20th took part in the 
storming of Soylla Castle, and then returned 
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to Sicily. In the following _ year it was in- 
duded m the force under Sir John lloore, 
which was meant to anticipate the French 
at Lisbon, but whicli, finding itself too late, 
went on to England. 

On 21 Jan. 1808 Boss became lieutenant- 
colonel of the 20th, and six months after- 
wards pmbaiked with it for Portugal. 
Yimiera had been fought before he landed, 
though part of the regiment was engaged 
there ; lint he was with Moore during his 
edrance into Spain and subsequent retreat 
to Comna. The 20th formed part of the 
reserve, and was for some time the rear- 
guard of the army. It was repeatedly en- 
gaged, but owing to its excellent discipline 
it lost fewer men than any other regiment. 
Boss’s knowledge of French and Spanish 
proved very useful in this campaign. As 
part of Paget’s division (the reserve), tho 
20th had a share in the turning movement 
which decided the battle of Ooruna. Boss 
received a gold medal for Coruna. In Au- 
gust 1800, having been brought up to its 
strength by large drafts from other regiments, 
the 20th was sent to ‘Waloberen. It was 
not engaged; within a month two-thiids 
of the men were in hospital, and on its re- 
turn to England the regiment had to be once 
more reformed. To restore its condition it 
was sent to Ireland. There the men were 
sgiiin drilled by their colonel as in Malta, 
‘every conceivable contingency of actual 
warfare being carefully and frequently re- 
hearsed.’ About 1809 a sword was pre- 
sented to Ross by the officers of his regi- 
ment hi honour of Maida. On 25 July 1810 
he was made brevet colonel, and in the 
same year aide-de-camp to the king. 

At the end of 1812 the 20th was again 
sent to the Peninsula, and was brimed 
with the 7th and 23rd fusiliers in the murth 
(pole’s) division. In the spring of 1813, 
uortly before the campaign opened. Boss 
applied for the command of a brigade. 
WeUiugton gave him the fusilier brigade, of 
which hie own regiment formed part, and 
on 4 June he was made major-general. At 
Ylttoria, Cole’s division was in support, and 
ployed only a secondary part; but it was 
foremost in the series of actions by which 
Soull’s attei^t to relieve Pampeluna was 
frustrated. Tliis attempt began on 26 July 
with a direct attack on Byng’e brigade, 
while BeUle, with sixteen thousand men, 
moved round its left flank. Boas’s brigade, 
twelve miles in rear, hurried up in support 
of Brag, and on reaching the main ridge 
of the Pyrenees, above BoncesvoIIes, en- 
countered the head of Beille’s column. To 
secure the advantage of ground, Boss ordered 


the leading troops to charge at once; and 
Captam Tovey, with a company of the 20tli, 
daslied at the 6”' Ugerwith the biyonet. 
Uther companies followed ; and though they 
were soon forced back by overwhelming 
numbers, time enough was gained for the 
rest of the brigade to form up and secure 
the pass. In me night the British troops 
fell back, end the army was gradually con- 
centrated in front of Pampeluna. & the 
battle of Sauroren on the 28th (as Welling- 
ton wrote in his despatch of 1 Aug.), ‘ the 
gallant fourth division, which had so fre- 
quently been distingUhed in this army, sur- 
passed their former good conduct. Every 
regiment cliaiged with the bayonet, and the 
40th, 7th, 2dtM and 2Srd four different 
times. Their officers set them the example, 
and Major-general Boss hod two hoises sW 
under mm.’ 

Ross was at the battle of the Nivelle 
(10 Nov.), and his services were mentioned 
by Cole in his reprt. At the battle of 
Oithes, 27 Feb. 1814, he carried the village 
of St. Boes on the French right, and five 
tunes attempted to deploy beyond it to at- 
tack the heights, in face of an overwhelming 
fire of artillery and musketry. He received 
a wound whick nearly coat him his life, 
but of which he wrote cheerfully a fortnight 
afterwards : ‘ You will be happy to hear 
that the hit I got in the chops is likely to 
prove of mere_ temporary inconvenience.’ 
It disabled him, however, for the rest 
of the campaign. He was among the 
officers who received the thanks of parlia- 
ment fer Oithes. He was given a gold 
medal for Yittoria, and the Peninsula gold 
cross. 

The war was hardly at an end when the 
British government made arrangements to 
send four brigades of infantry from YYel- 
lington’e army to America ; three of them to 
Canada, and one as an expeditionary force 
againet the coasts of the United States, 
Boss was selected for the command of the 
latter, and embarked with it on 1 June 1814. 
It consisted of three batUlions, to which a 
fourth was added at Beimmla, bringing up the 
strength to 3,400 men. Its mission, accord- 
ing to the chancellor of the exchequer (in a 
speech in tbeHonse of Oommonson 14Not.), 
woe ‘ to retaliate upon the Americans for the 
outrages which they had committed upon 
the frontiers.’ The combined naval and 
military force entered the Chesapeake, sailed 
up the Patuxent, and on 19 Aug. the troops 
were lauded at Benedict, Including a strong 
battalion of marines, tbeir total number was 
about 4,500 men; they hod three light guns 
and some rockets, 

t2 
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An American flotilla bad taken refuge in 
tbe upper -water of tbe Patuxent, and an 
attack upon this flotilla served to cover an 
approach to the capital. "While the boats of the 
fleet moved up the river, the troops marched 
up the right bonk to Upper Marlborough. 
The American commodore, having no means 
of escape, ble-w up his vessels. Ross then 
struck inland, and marched on "Washington 
by way of Bladensburg, a distance of about 
twenty-eight miles. At Bladensburg he 
found'thelJnited States troojis drawn up on 
high ground behind abranch ot thePotomao — 
6,600 men, mostly militia, -with t-wenty-six 
guns, -worked by the sailors of the flotilla. 
There were about five hundred dragoons; 
while Ross had no horsemen except some 
fifty artillery drivers who had been mounted 
on such horses as could be found. His 
troops had to defile over a bridge swept by 
the fire of the enemy’s guns. But he at- 
tacked without hesitation. After three 
hours' fighting the Americans, pressed on 
both flan^ as well as in front, broke and fled, 
taking shelter in the woods, and leaving ten 
of their guns behind. The British loss was 
SdO men, and Ross himself had a horse 
shot under him. 

The same evening (24 Aug.) he pushed 
on to Washington. On his approach to re- 
connoitre tt few shots were fired, and he 
again narrowly escaped, his horse being 
killed. Otherwise no resistanoe was made. 

' So unexpected was our entry and capture 
of Washington,’ he wrote, ‘ and so confident 
was Madison of the defeat of our troops, that 
he had prepared a supper for the expected 
conquerors ; and -when our advanced party 
entered the President’s house, they found a 
table laid with forty covers,’ In the course 
of that night and the next day all the 
public builmngs — the halls of congress, the 
supreme court, the public offices, including 
the national archives and library — were 
burnt. The arsenal and docl^ard, with the 
vessels under construction in it, had already 
been set on fire by the Americans themselves. 
Their destruction was completed ; and the 

t reat bridge over the Potomac was also 
umt. Private property was scrupulously 
respected, with the exception of the house 
from -which the shots had been fired. The 
following night the troops began their march 
back to their ships. It was not interfered 
with, and they re-emharked on the SOth. 

Of this expedition Jomini wrote: ‘To 
the great astonishment of the world, a hand- 
ful of seven or eight thousand English 
were seen to land in the middle of a state of 
ten million inhabitants, and penetrate far 
enough to get possession of the capital, and I 


destroy all the public huildings ; results for a 
parallel to which we should search history 
in vain. One would he tempted to set it 
down to the republican and unmilitary spirit 
of those states, if we had not seen themiUtia 
of Greece, Rome, and Switzerland make a 
better defence of their homes against far 
more powerful attacks, and if in this same 
year another and more numerous English 
expedition had not been totally defeated by 
the militia of Louisiana under the orders of 
General Jackson’ (Des EvpidiUom d’ Outre- 
mer). The United States government had 
ample warning that an attempt on Wash- 
ington was contemplated. General Arm- 
strong, the secretary of war, who had made 
light of it, was forced by the public outcry 
to resign. 

It was decided by the goneral and the 
admiral that the next stroke should be at 
Baltimore. The troops, now reduced to 
less than four thousand, were landed nt 
North Point on 12 Sept., and had to mani 
through about twelve miles of thickly 
wooded country to reach the city. About 
six thousand militia were drawn up to pro- 
tect it, and skirmishing soon began in the 
woods. Ross, riding to the front as usual, 
was mortally wounded, a bullet passing 
through his right arm into his breast. He 
died as he was being carried back to tbe 
boats. The advance was continued, and the 
militia were routed; hut the attack on 
Baltimore was eventually abandoned, as 
(apart from the irretrievable loss of tbeii 
commander) tbe navy found it impossible 
to co-operate, and the troops re-embarked oa 
16 Sept. 

The British reprisals excited great in- 
dignation in America. Monroe, the secre- 
tary of state (afterwards president), -wrote 
to the British admiral; ‘In the course (rf 
ten years past the capitals of the princi- 
pal powers of Europe have been conqueied 
and occupied alternately by the victorious 
armies of each other ; and no instance of 
such wanton and unjustifiable destruction 
has been seen.’ Tbe same feeling found 
voice in the House of Commons, But Mr. 
"Whitbread, while giving expression to it 
in tbe strongest terms, acquitted Ross of all 
blame, and said that ‘it was happy for 
humanity and the credit of the empire that 
the extraordinary order upon that occasion 
had been entrusted to on officer of so muck 
moderation and justice’ (Sansard, xxbc. 
181). 

The ministers showed their satisfaction 
-with his work both in public and private. 
The chancellor of the exchequer said in the 
House of Commons (14 Nov.): *"WhUe he 
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inllicted chastisement in a manner to con- 
vey^ in the fullest sense} the terror of the 
British arms, the Americans themselves 
could not withhold from him the meed of 
praise for the temper and moderation with 
which he executed the task assigned to 
him/ Lord Bathurst wrote to Wellington 
(27 Sept.) : ‘ The conduct of Major-general 
Boss does credit to your grace's school/ 
Goulbui'n, one of the commissioners who 
were treati^ for peace at Ghent, wrote 
(21 Oct.) : * We owed the acceptance of our 
article respecting the Indians to the capture 
of Washington,- and if we had either burnt 
Baltimore or held Plattabiiig, I believe we 
should have had peace on the terms yon 
liave sent to us in a month at latest/ Lord 
Liverpool (on the same date) wrote to 
Castlereagb regretting that more troops bad 
not been placed under Boss, instead ot being 
sent to Canada, adding : ‘ The capture and 
destruction of Washington has not united 
the Americans; quite the contrary. We 
have gained more credit with them by sav- 
ing private property than we have lost by 
the destruction of their public works and 
buildings.’ The actual damage done, as 
assessed by a committee of congress, was leas 
than a million dollars. 

Combined operations have too often failed 
from ftiction between the naval and mih- 
tary commanders ; hut in Boss, the admiral 
(Sir A. Cochrane) said, ' are blended those 
qualities so essential to promote success 
where co-operation between the two ser- 
vices becomes necessary/ Bear-admiral 
(afterwards Sir George) Cookbuni, who was 
with him when he fell, wrote ; ' Our 
country has lost in him one of its best and 
bravest soldiers, and those who knew him, 
os I did, a friend moat honoured and beloved.' 

His services aud death were referred to 
in the speech ftom the throne at the open- 
ing of parliament (8 Nov.), and a public 
monument in St. Paul’s was voted for him. 
It is placed above the entrance to the crypt. 
A monument was also raised to him at 
HaMax, Nova Scotia, where his body was 
buried on 29 Sept. At Bosslrevor, his 
home, his old regiment, the 20th, put up 
a memorial to him in the parish church, and 
in 1826 a granite obelisk, one hundred feat 
high, was erected by the officers of the 
Chesapeake force and the gentry of county 
Down, ' as a tribute to hia private worth 
and a record of his military exploits/ 

A portrait of Boss presented to the 20th 
regiment by hia aide-de-camp, afterwards 
General Falla, has been reproduced as a fron- 
tispiece to Smyth's history of the regiment, 

A royal warrant, dated 26 Aug. 1816, 


after setting forth his services at Maida, in 
Spain, and in America, granting fresh armo- 
rial bearings, ordained that his widow and 
descendants might henceforward be caUed 
Boss of Bladensburg ‘ as a memorial of his 
loyalty, ability, and valour/ 

Boss married, in London, on 2 Bee. 1802, 
Elizabeth, daughter of W, Glascock, and 
had several children, of whom two sons 
and one daughter survived infancy. His 
wife nursed him at St, Jean de Lnz after 
his wound at Orthes, making her way 
over enowy mountains from Biloao. "When 
ho went to America three months after- 
wards he promised her that it should be his 
last campaign. She died 12 May 1846. 

[Gent. king. IS 14, li. 483 ; TJaited Service 
Journal, 1820, p. 414; Cole's Feiiinsniar Gene- 
rals ; Smyth's History of the Tirentietb Begi- 
ment ; Steevens’s Bemini>.coiices of my Military 
Life; Bunbiiiy's Narratives of some Passiges la 
the Great War, pp. 8, 1 o?, 247, 435 ; Gleigs 
Washington and New Orleans; James's Military 
Ocenrrenees of the late War between Great 
Britain and the United States; Ingraham’s 
Sketch of the Events whirh preceded the cap. 
tare of Washington ; Wellington Despatclies, x, 
888, S82; Wellington Supplementary Series, 
viii, 870, 698, ix. 86, 1ST, 202, 308; Castleieagli 
Correspondence, x. 188, &o ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry; and information furnished by Hqjor 
Boss of Bladenabiirg, C.B.] E. M. L. 

BOSS, Sib EGBERT DAHBYMPLE 
(1828-1887), speaker of tbe South Austra- 
lian House of Assembly, born in 1828 at St. 
Vincent, West Indies, on one of his father's 
estates, was son of John Pemberton Bose, 
speaker of the House of .Vssembly at St. Vin- 
cent, by bis wife, only daughter of Alexan- 
der Anderson [n. v.l the botanist. He was 
educated in England, and eventually entered 
the commissariat depaitment of the army as 
a temporary clerk in May 1866, joining the 
Tnrkieh cont ingent in the Crimea. On 1 April 
1666 he was confirmed in the department, 
and at the close of the war he was t hanked for 
his services and received the Turkish medal. 
Shortly afterwards he volunteered for ser- 
Tice on the west coast of Africa, and was 
senior commissariat officer at Cape Coast 
Castle from August 1856 to Ootoher 1869, 
becoming deputy avsistant commissary-gene- 
ral on 17 Sept. 1868. Daring this period he 
sat as a member of the legislative council for 
the Gold Coast Colony, and for a short time 
acted as colonial secretary; in the latter 
capacity he took the lead in putting down a 
tenons rising of the natives. In I860 he 
went on active service to China, and served 
through the war of that year, 

In January 1802 he was ordered to South 
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Australia, and for a siiovt timp in IWiS acted 
as aide-de-camp to Sir Dominic Daly: he 
already seems to have contemplated perma- 
nent sktlement in the coloi^, and purchased 
the estate of Highercomhe, Gumeracha. But 
in 1864, on hearing of the outbreah of the 
trar in New Zealand, he obtained a transfer to 
that colony, and served through the campaign 
of 1864"6. From July I860 till 1869 he 
VrOB stationed chiefly iu Yictoria. In 1869, 
on his way to England, he was requested 
to go to India and discuss the question of 
providing in South Australia a remount ser- 
vice for the Indian cavalry. At the close of 
the same year he was attached to the flying 
columns which dealt with the feuian score in 
Ireland j on 13 Feb. 1870 he became com- 
missary-general and was placed in charge 
of the ‘department of control at Manchester. 

On 1 Jon. 1871 Ross retired from the ser- 
vice and returned to South Australia. After 
leading a comparatively secluded life for some 
time, cariyingon experiments at Highercomhe 
in the making of wine and cider, he came 
forward to encourage the opening of fresh 
markets for Australian produce. In 1875, 
after being defeated for his own district of 
Gumeracha, Ross entered the assembly as 
member for 'U''allaroo. From June 1876 to 
October 1877 he was treasurer in the Colton 
ministry, In 1880 he acted for some weeks 
as deputy-speaker, and on 2 June 1881 (sit- 
ting now for his own district, Gumeracha) 
was unauimously elected speaker of the as- 
sembly j he was re-elected session by session 
till his death, winning universal approbation 
by his firmness, courtesy, aud good humour, 
lie was knighted on 34 May 1880. 

Ross was president of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of South Australia and a mem- 
ber of the council of the university of 
Addaide, besides being chairman of the 
Adelaide Steamship Compony and director 
of other commeTcioI companies. He died at 
the private hospital, Adelaide, on 27 Dec, 
1837, and was accorded a state funeral at 
St, George’s cemetery, 'Woodforde, on 29 Dec. 

Boss married, in 1864, a daughter of John 
Baker, a member of the South Australian 
assembly ; his wife died in 1867, leaving one 
son and one daughter. 

[Mennell's Diet, of Australasian Biogr. ; South 
Australia Advertiser, 28 Dec. 1837 ; Adelaide 
Observer, 28 Dec. 1887 ; official information.] 

0. A. H. 

ROSS, THOMAS (1676 P-1618), libeUer, 
bom about I6762 was the third son of John 
Boss of Graigie m Perthshire, and his wife, 
Agnes Hepburn. The family had been esta- 
blished at Craigie since the days of David 
Bruce (Nisbet, Seraldry, i. 416). Thomas 


studied at Edinburgh University, where he 

graduatedM.A.,andwasIaureatedonlOAug, 

1596. Having resolved to enter the ministty, 
he was licensed by the presbytery of Perth 
before November 1003, and was presented 
by James VI on 30 .Tuly 1606 to the parish 
of Cargill iu Perthshire. He continued to 
Bold this charge till about 1615, when he 
resigned it, and went to England, bearing 
letters from some of the lords of secret oounim 
and the bishops, recommending him to James 
for a scholarship at Oxford. But he was 
disappointed in nis hopes, and, being in a 
state of great destitution, and perhaps crazed 
by his misfortunes, in July 1618 he affixed a 
Latin thesis to the door of St. Mary’s, Oxford, 
to the effect ‘ that all Scotsmen ought to be 
expelled from the court of England, with the 
exception of his majesty himself, the prince, 
and a very few otliera’ This main thesis 
was accompanied by ten aprmndioes still more 
violent in their wording. The paper was in- 
stantly taken down by a scholar and con- 
veyed to the vice-chancellor, who readily 
recognised the writing, because Ross had re- 
peatedly solicited him for a license to beg 
znouay to carry him to Paris. Ross was 
arrested, and by James’s order was sent 
to Edinburgh to be tried. His trial took 
place ou SO Aug. 1618, and, in spite of 
a plea of insanity, he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to have his right hand struck off, 
and afterwards to be beheaded at the market 
cross. He was respited tUl James’s pleasure 
was known, but, as no reprieve was received, 
the sentence was carried out on 11 Sept. 
His head was set up on the Nether Bow 
Port, and his hand on the 'West Port. A 
copy of his thesis, trandated for the benefit 
of James I, exists in tbe Advoeates’ Library 
at Edinburgh among Sir James Balfour’s 
manuBciipts. 

Ross has been identified with Thomas Rosa 
or Ross who published an extremely eulo- 

istio work on James 1, entitled ' Idma, sive 

e Jacobi Maguss Britonniee Gallise et H^- 
berniee prsestantisaimi et auguatissimi Regis, 
virtutibus et ornameutis, dUucida enarratio, 
London, 1008, 13mo (British Museum and 
Bodleian). The evidence os to the identity 
of the two cannot be considered conclusive. 

[Masson’s Beg. of the Scottish Privy Council, 
1616-19, p. 447; Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scot, u, 
ii. 797; Pitcairn's Orim. Trials, iii. 44&, S82; 
Caldsrwood’s Hist, of the Kirk, vii. 336 ; Bal- 
four’s Historical 'Works, ii. 70 ; Arnot’s Grim. 
Trials, p. 70.] E. I. 0. 

BOSS, THOMAS (d, 1676), poet aud poli- 
tician, a near relative of the writer Alexander 
Ross (1690-16.64) [^. v.], may have received 
his education at Ohrist’s College, Cambridge, 
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where oneThomasBosse, aon of Jamea Boase, 
of llichmond, Surrey, who was educated at 
the Charterhouse, graduated 13.Ai in 1642—3. 
He adhered to Charles II in hia exile, was 
employed in political intrigues of that period, 
and about 16o3 became tutor to Jamas Scott 
(afterwards Duke of Monmouth) [q. t.], the 
king’snaturalson. James II inhia ‘ Memoirs' 
charges Boss with first inspiring hia pupil 
with hope of the throne. The youth had oeen 
originally instructed in the catholic religion 
by the Oratoriaus, and the change of tutor 
involved a change of religion by Charles’s 
order. Boas applied to Dr. Cosin, and told 
him he might do a great service to the 
church of England in keeping out popery 
if he would sign a certificate of the mar- 
riage of Charles U with hia pupil’s mother, 
Lucy Walter, who was one of the doctor’s 
penitents. Boss promised to conceal this 
certificate daring the doctor’s lifetime. 
Cosin indignontlyrejected the proposal, and 
afterwards acquainted the king with the 
transaction. His majesty thought fit to keep 
the matter secret, but shortly after the Be- 
storation removed Boss from his situation on 
another pretext, and divulged the afiair some 
years later, when the story of the ‘Black 
Box' was obtaining credence. 

Boss was then appointed to the office of 
constable of Launceston Castle, which he re- 
signed in July 1661, and on 22 Aug. in that 
year he was constituted keeper of the king’s 
library, with a salary of 2001. a year. He 
was created M. A. at Oxford on 28 Sept. 1663. 
In the following year he acted as secretary 
to Henry Coventry (1619-1686) [q. v.], when 
the latter was sent on an embassy to the court 
of Sweden. In May 1666 he conferred upon 
Bichard Pearson, then his deputy, the re- 
version of the office of keeper of the royal 
library, and he stated that he ‘is now at 
service in the fleet, and uncertain of subsis- 
tence for his family if he should die.’ He 
died ten years later, on 27 Oct. 1676, 

He was the author of : 1. ‘ The Second 
Punick War between Hannibal and the Eo- 
manes . . . Englished from the Latino of 
Stilus Italious ; with a Continuation from 
the Triumph of Scipio to the Death of Han- 
nibal’ [in versel, London, 1001, fol. The 
dedication to the king is dated Bruges, 
18 Nov. 1 667. There is a beautiful^ written 
copy of this hook in the Harleion MS. 4288. 
2. ‘Advice of Mr. Thomas Boss to James 
Scott, Duke of Monmouth and Buooleugh, 
natural Son to King Charles H, by h&s. 
Bamham, in imitation of Tully, concerning 
Offices or humane Duties, unto his Son Mark ’ 
(Lambeth MS. 981, art. 66). 

Among the Ashmolean manuscripts at 


Oxford is a poem entitled 'The tiho&t of 
honest Tom Boss to his PupiU, D[ake] of 
MTonmouth],’ and beginning ‘Shame of my 
life, disturber of my tomhe.' It was written 
after Boss’s death, 

[Black’s Cat. of Ashmolean HSS. p. 36; 
Evelyn’s Diary, 1SS2, ii. S29 a. ; Poster's Alamni 
Oxon. early ser. iii. 1281 ; Boberts's Life of the 
Duke of Monmouth, i. 7, 8; Cal. of State 
Papers; Todd's Cat, of Lambeth MSS. pp. 173, 
207 : Wood’s Pasti Oxon. ii. 274 ; Bochestei's 
Poems, 1707, p. 122.] T C. 

BOSS, WILLIAM, twelfth Lobp Boss 
of Hawkhead (1666 P-1738), o^ son of 
George, eleventh lord Boss of Hawkhead, 
by Lady Grisel Cochrane, only daughter of 
William, first earl of Dundonald, was horn 
about 1656. The Bosses of Hawkhead claim 
descent from a Norman family which at an 
early period possessed the lordship of Bos 
in lowishireTsee Eos, Bobebt nn, d. 1227], 
The first of this fam^ who came to Scot- 
land was Godfrey de Bos, who received from 
Bichard de Morville the lands of Stewarton, 
Ayrshire. Sir John Boss, firet lord Boss 
of Hawkhead, mentioned as one of the 
barons of parliament on 3 Feb. 1489-90, was 
the son of the Sir John Boss of Hawkhead 
who was chosen one of the three Scottish 
champions to fi^ht in 1449 with the three 
Burgundian knights in the presence of 
JamesH. Among the more notable members 
of the family were John, second lord Boss, 
who fell at Klodden in 1613 ; James, fourth 
lord, one of the jury for the trial of Both- 
well in April 1667, and subsequently a 
strong supporter of Queen Mary Stuart; and 
William, tenth lord, who was fined 8,0001 
by Cromwell’s act of grace in 1664. 

While BtiU master of Boss, William (after- 
wards twelfth lord) Lad a charter under the 

f reat seal, 10 Aug, 1069, of the hoi-onies of 
lelviUe and Hawkhead. He took a pro- 
minent part in the crusade against the cove- 
nanters ; and on 10 June 1679 encountered, 
near Selkirk, a party of ICO of them from 
Fife, about to join we main ho^ ; he de- 
feated this detachment at Beauly Bog, killing 
about sixty and taking ten prisoners, whom 
he sent to Edinburgh (NAriHB, Memoirs qf 
Graham qf Claverhoitse, i. 280). 

William eucceeded his father as Lord 
Boss in 1682. In April 1683 he was recom- 
mended by the Duke of Queensberry to 
be lieutenant-colonel to Ghraham of Claver- 
house, but, there being no such oflicer in the 
cayal^ regiments, he was appointed major 
instead (>6. ii. 844), He was one of the wit- 
nesses to Claverhouee’s marriage in 1684, 
and accompanied him on his wedding day 
in the vain pursuit of thearmodcouventiclers 
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in Ayrshire (ib. pp. 339-40). He Tvas en- 
gaged in the pursuit of Argyll in 16S5, and 
in an action ■with the rebels 'was -wounded in 
the neck {Hist. MS8. Cosm. 12th llep. App. 
pt. viii. p. 22). In January 1086 he -was made 
a member of the Scottish privy council 
(Laudeb or FonriAETHALi,, Shiorical JVo- 
tices, p. 695), but on 14 Sept, he -was dis- 
missed by a letter from the king (ib. p. 750) 

At the'revolution Eoss took an active part 
in supporting the claims of William and Mary 
to the Scottish crown, and he ■was one of 
the commissioners chosen by the Scottish 
estates to proceed to London to give the 
king an account of their proceedings (Mel- 
cille Papers, p. 48). On the plea of attend- 
ing to his parliamentary duties, he declined 
to undertake active military service against 
his old commander Claverhouse (f5. p. 195), 
and disobeyed an injunction reg[uiting lE 
officers to join the army at Stirling on pain 
of escheating (ib. p. 228). He nevertheless 
appears to have nitimately obtained exemp- 
tion, for there is no record of any action 
being token against bun; but, bemg dis- 
appointed with the recognition of his politi- 
cal services, he eventudly joined the mal- 
contents against the government, and be- 
came a leading member of the society known 
as The Olub. Along with Sir James Mont- 
gomery [q. V.], he -went to London to present 
to the king a declaration of Scottish griev- 
ances. He -was also one of the main con- 
trivers of the Montgomery plot, it being 
understood that, if the plot were successful, 
he -would he created an earl (Palaan’es 
Memoirs, p. 62). It being, ho-wever, repre- 
sented to him UL January 1690 that he was 
to be imprisoned for designs against the 
government, he went to England {Melville 
Papers, pp. 446-7), and gave some informa- 
tion in regard to the plot, hut refused to be- 
come erideuce against any one {ib. p. 449). 
In July 1690 he was sent to the Tower 
(Luiteem., Short Pelatim, p. 73), but was 
released on his own recognisances. 

After the accession of Queen Anne, Boss 
was in 1701 appointed lord high commis- 
sioner to the cWrch of Scotland. He was 
also one of the commissioners for the union 
bet-ween England and Scotland, of which 
he ^ -was a steady supporter; and he re- 
mained loyal to we government daring the 
rebellion of 1716. At the general election of 
tills year he -was chosen one of the Scottish 
represwtative peers. He died on 16 March 
1738, in his eighty-second year. Hewosfour 
times married. By his &st wife, Agnes, 
daughter and heiress of Sir John WiMe of 
Fotudean, Berwickshire, he had a son and 
three daughteis: George, thirteeuth earl; 


Euphemia, married to IViUiam, third earl 
of Kilmarnock; Mary to John, hrst duke of 
Atholl ; and Grizel to Sir James Locl^att 
of CarstaivB, Lanarkshire, father of Sir Jolm 
Lockhart-Bo&s. By his second wife, a daugh- 
ter of Philip, lord Wharton, he had no issue. 
By his third -wife. Lady Anne Hay, eldest 
daughter of Jolm, second marquis of Tweed- 
dale, he had a daughter Aune^ who died un- 
married. By his fom-th wife, Henrietta, 
daughter of Sir Francis Scott of Thirleatane, 
he had no issue. 

[Melville Papers andSalcarres Memoirs (Ban* 
natyne ClulO > ^uder of Pountainhall’s Histori- 
calB oticBS ; Lutlrell's Brief Belation ; Hist, MSS. 
Comm. 12th Bep. App. pt. viii. ; Napier’s Ms- 
moira of Graham of Olaverlioiise ; BuugWs 
Scottish Peerage, ed. IVood, ii. 421-3.) 

T. P. H, 

BOSS, WILLIAM (1762-1790), Gaelio 
poet, was horn at Broadford, Skye, in 1702, 
Hia father, a pedlar, settled for some time 
at Forres, Morayshire, -where Eoss was well 
educated. Afterwards the family removed 
to Gairloch, Boss-shire, hia mother’s native 

E lace, Boss made occasional excursions with 
is father, in the course of which he became 
proficient in the Gaelic dialects of the 
western highlands, and received impressions 
from scenery and character that stimulated 
his poetic po-wers. An accomplished musi- 
cian, he both sang well and played with 
skill on several instrumeuts. He was ap- 
pointed parish schoolmaster at Gairloch, 
-where he was popular and successful. He 
died at Gairloch m 1790, brokea-Iioarted, it 
is averred, by the indifference of Marion Boss 
of Stornoway (afterwards Mrs. Olough of 
liveipool), who rejected his advances. He 
celebrated her with freshness and force in his 
' Praise of the Highland Maid.’ His poetic 
i-ange was considerable, and Gaelio scholars 
claim for him uncommon excellence in pas- 
toral, descriptive, andanacreontic verse. Two 
volumes of his Gaelic poems were published 
— Grain Ghee'lach’(Inverne8B, 1800, 12mo) 
and 'An daia cldbhualadh’ (Glasgow, 1834, 
12mo) . TronslationB exhibit spirit, humour, 
and depth of feeling. 

[Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica; Bogers’s Modern 
Scottish MinstreL] T. B. 

BOBS, SiE WILLIAM OHAHLES 
(1704-1860), miniature-painter, descended 
uom a Scottish family- settled at Tain in 
Boss-shire, was bom in London on 3 June 
1794. He was the eon of William Boss, a 
miniature-painter and teacher of drawing, 
who exhibited at the Boyal Academy from 
1809 to 1826. _ His mother, Maria, a sister 
of Anker Smith [q. v.], the line-engraver, 
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wO's a portrait-painter, -who exhibited at the 
Hoyal Academy between 1791 and 1814, 
and died in London on 20 March 1830, 
aged 70, 

At an early age young Eoss evinced great 
ability, and in ItiO? received from the Society 
of Arts the lesser silver palette for a cojiy 
in chalk of Anker Smith's engraving 
Nortbcote’e ‘ Death of Wat Tyler? In 1808 
he was admitted into the schools of the Eoyal 
Academy, where he received from Benjamin 
West much kind advice, and in 1810 gained 
a silver medal for a drawing from the life. 
The Society of Arts also, in 1808, awarded 
to bim a silver medal for an original draw- 
ing of the 'Judgment of Solomon,’ and in 
1809 the larger silver palette for an original 
miniature of ‘ Venus and Cupid,’ which he 
exhibited with two other worlis, ‘ Mordecai 
Bewoi'ded ’ and ‘ The Judgment of Solomon,’ 
at the Doyal Academy m the some year. 
For some years afterwards his exhibited works 
were mamly of a classical character, and in 
1826 he sent to the Eoyal Academy a large 
picture representing ‘Christ casting out 
Devils.’ He further received from the So- 
ciety of Arts, in 1810, the silver medal and 
twenty guineas for an original drawing of 
'Caractacus brought before Claudius Ctesar;’ 
in 1811 the silver medal and twenty gumeas 
for an original drawing of ' Samuel presented 
to Eli ; ’ in 1816 the gold Isis medal for an 
originm portrait of the Dulce of Norfolk, 
president of the society; and in 1817 the 
gold medal for an original historical painting, 

‘ The Judgment of Brutus.’ At the age of 
twenty he became an assistant to Andrew 
Robertson [q. v.], the eminent miniature- 
painter; and, oluiough his frrst ambition 
was to excel in historical painting, he 
thought it advisable to abandon the higher 
branch of art for the more lucrative one 
of miniature-painting. He soon obtained 
a large practice in the highest circles. In 
1837 Queen Victoria and the Duchess of 
Rent sat to him, and in succeeding years 
Qneen Adelaide, the Prince Consort, the 
royal children, and various memhers of the 
royal families of France, Belgium, Portugal, 
aud Saxe-Coburg. He was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy in 1838, and in 
1843 a royal academician, and was kiiighted 
on 1 June 1842. The Westminster Hall 
competition of 1843 led him to turn his hand 
once more to historical composition, and he 
sent a cartoon of ‘ The Angel Raphael dis- 
coursing with Adam,’ to which was awarded 
an extra premium of lOOZ. He continued, 
however, to hold the first place among 
miniatm'o-painters imtil 1867, when he was 
Struck down hy paralysis while engaged on | 


portraits of the Duke and Duchess of Au- 
male, with their two sons. He never en- 
tirely recovered, and died unmarried at Ms 
residence, 38 Fitzroy Square, London, on 
20 Jan. 1860. He was buried in Highgate 
cemetery. Courtly aud unassuming in man- 
ners, amiable and cheerful in disposition, and 
of high character, he won general esteem. 
There is a portrait of Mm, bvThomas Henry 
midge, wMch was engraved on wood for the 
' Art J ouruol ' of 1849, and a miniature, hy Ms 
brother, Hugh Ross fees below). An exhi- 
bition of miniaturee by him was held at the 
Society of Arts early in 1860, and in June 
his remaining works were sold hy Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, & Woods. A miniature 
portrait of himself, a portrait of Ms father 
in red and black chalk, and other works by 
him ore in the South Kensington Museum. 

Ross held the same position with respect 
to miniature-painters that Lawrence did 
among portrait-painters. Others have sur- 
passed him in power of expression, but in 
refinement, in purity of colour, and in truth, 
he had no rival. His portraits of men are 
marked by a strong inmviduality, while Ms 
women charm by their grace and delicacy. 
His miniatures numbered in aU above 2,200, 
of which about three hundred were exMbited 
at the Royal Academy. Those of Queen 
Victoria and of the Prince Consort have been 
engraved hy Henry Thomas RyaU [q- v.] ; 
that of the Duchess of Nemours by Charles 
Heath, for the ' Keepsake ’ of 1843 ; that of 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, afterwards 
emperor of the French, by F. J. Jouhert; 
and those of Charlotte, cluchess of Marl- 
borough, and of James, third marquis of 
Ormonde, by W. J. Edwards. 

Hugh Ross (1800-1873L younger brother 
of Sir William Charles Ross, was also a 
miniature-painter, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy from 1814 to 1846. Magdalene 
Ross _ (1801-1874), a sister, who likewise 
practised the same branch of art, exMbited 
at the Royal Academy between 1820 and 
1866; she married Edwin Dalton, a por- 
trait-pointer. 

[Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the Eng- 
lish School, 1878 ; Atheuaum, 1860, i. 186 ; 
Art Journal, 1849 p. 48, and 1860 p. 72; Gent. 
Mag. 1860, i. 513 , Sandby's Hist, of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, 1862, ii. 171-4 ; Royal Aca- 
demy Exhibition Catalogues, 1809-59,1 

R. B. 

ROSSE, Eaelb oi*. [See Pabsoits, Law- 
BBBOii, second earl, 1768-1841; Pabsobb, 
WniOAii, third earl, 1800-1867,] 

ROSSE, JOHN DD (d. 1332), bishop of 
Carlisle. [See Ros.] 
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KOSSETER, PniLIP (1573 P-1633), 
lutenist and atage-muuager, was bom alioub 
1575. In 1601 he published ' A Boohe of 
Ayres, set foorth to the Lute, Orpherian, 
and Basse Violl,’ containing twenty-one 
songs by Dr. Thomas Campion [q. v.J, and 
twenty-one by Rosseter. The songs were 
provided with" accompaniments inlutetabla- 
ture, in which, as well as in the preludes, 
simplicity was aimed at, Rosseter ^serving 
that ‘ a naked ayre without guide, or prop, 
or colour but his owns is easily censured of 
every ears, and requires so much the more 
invention to make it please.' On 8 Nov. 
1G04 a warrant was issued to pay Philip 
Rosseter, one of the king’s musicians for the 
lutes, 20/. per annum for wages, and 16/. 2s. 
6d. for apparel (Chi. of State Papers, Dorn. 
.Tames I). In 1609 he brought out ' Lessons 
for Consort, made by sundry a.iccellent 
authors, and set to . . . the treble lute, treble 
vioU, base violl, bandora, citteme, and flute’ 
(Gbove). 

After 1009 Rosseter seems to hare occu- 
pied himself with court theatricals. On 
4 Jan. 1609-10 a patent was granted to 
him, Philip Kingman, Robert Jones (^.1616) 
[q. T.], and Ralph Reeve, ‘to provide, keepc, 
and bring up a convenient number of chil- 
dren, and them to practise and exercise in 
the quality of playing, by the name of Chil- 
dren of the Revels to the Queene, within the 
TMiitu&yars in the suburb of our cittie of 
London, or in any other convenient place. . . .’ 
The partners made a house in Wmte&iars, 
which Rosseter held by lease, their head- 
quarters for the training of the children. It 
may have been identical withRosseter's own 
divelling-houae, which was described as ‘ in 
Heete Street neere the Greyhound ’ (Books 
of Ayres), 

In 1612 and 1613, the period when Ros- 
seter's company was joined by the Lady 
Elizabeth’s company, the performance is re- 
corded of three unnamed plays produced 
before the Prince Palatine by children under 
Rosseter’s direction. For each performance 
he was granted about 6/. Their repertory in- 
cluded ' Cupid’sReuing,’ Jonson’s ‘ Epicosne,’ 
Field’s * Woman is a w eathercocb,’ Mason’s 
‘ Turk,’ Sharoham’s ‘ Fleire,’ and Chapman’s 
‘Widow’s Tears’ (of. LaireBAXNii, Bra- 
matuAc Boots, p, 66, with Oldys’s manuscript 
notes in Brit. AIus.) 

The same four patentees were, on SI May 
1616, granted a renewal of their appoint- 
ments, but the lease of Rosseter’s house 
haring expirad, they obtained peimisrion, 
under the privy seal, "to erect a new playhouse 
at their own charges, to be at the use of the 
children, the prince’s players, and the Lady 


Elizabeth’s players. The opposition of the 
corporation of London ruined the scheme, 
and late in 1615, when the building was 
almost completed, the king ordered its demo- 
lition (CoiLiua, i. 381 et seq.) 

Rosseter is said by Collier to have joined 
once more the Lady Elizabeth’s players, but 
he took no prominent part in later theatrical 
enterprise. Campion remained his friend, 
and on Ms deathbed, 1 March 1619-20, be- 
queathed ' all that he had rmto Mr. Philip 
Rosseter, and wished that his estate had 
hin farr more.’ 

Rosseter died on 6 May 1623, as staled in 
a nuncupative will proved by his widow on 
21 May. His brother Hugh, and his sons, 
Philip and Dudley, survived him. Rossetei 
was buried, ‘ out of Fetter Lane,’ on 7 May 
at St. Dunstan’s in the West. 

[Grove’s Diet. iii. 162 ; Collier’s Hi»t. of Dra- 
matic Poetry, i, passim ; Sliakeepnare Society's 
Revels at Court, p. xhii; H.dliwell-Phillipa’a 
Outlines, i. 811 ; Oolleet. Top. et Gen. v. 878; 
Registers of St. Dunstan in the West ; P. C, C, 
Registers of Wills, Swan, f. 41 (quoted by Mr. 
Goodvin in the Academy, xliii. 199) ; Roaseter’a 
Works ; autborities cited.] L, M. M. 

ROSSETTI, OHRISTINA GEORGINA 
^830-1894), poetess, youiwr daughter of 
Gabriele and Frances Mary Lavinla Rossetti, 
was born in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 
London, on 5 Dec. 1830. Some account of 
her father will befound in the memoir of her 
brother, Dante Gabriel Rossetti [q. v.] She 
enjoyed the same educational advonta^s os 
the rest of the family, and manifested similar 
precocity. Her first recorded verses, ad- 
dressed to her mother on the latter’s birth- 
day, were written on 27 April 1842, and were 
prmted at tho same time hy her maternal 
grandfather, Gaetano Polidori (1764-1863), 
at Ms private press. A little volume of versa 
was prmted in the same manner iu 1647, and 
when her brothers and their friends estab- 
lished ‘The Germ,' in I860, Christina, though 
only nineteen, contributed several poems of 
great beauty, nnder the pseudonym of ‘Ellen 
Alleyne.’ ^e took her full share in meeting 
fRe distressed circumstances which shortly 
afterwards befell the family through the dis- 
ablement of its head hy illness, assisting her 
mother in teaching a day school at Camden 
Town and afterwords at Frome. Like her 
brothers, she composed freely in Italian, in 
wMch language several of her poems were 
written. After a wMla she was enabled to 
devote herself to domestic duties and works 
of charity. 

Miss Rossetti’s temperament was pro- 
foundly religious, and she found much con- 
genial occupation in church work and the 
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composition of devotional manuals, and works 
of religious edification. As sympatliizing 
(at least in early yeais) with the Italian 
cause, aha was averse from Soman Catho- 
licism i hut her devotion assumed a high 
Anglican character. This had the unfortu- 
nate result of causing an estrangement be- 
tween herself and a suitor to whom she was 
deeply attached. This circumstance eicploins 
much that would otherwise be obscure in 
her poetry, and accounts for the melancholy 
and even morbid character of most of it. 
Few have expressed the agonies of disap- 
pointed and hopeless love with equal poig<- 
nancy, and much of the same spirit pervades . 
her devotional poetry also. In ner first pub- 
lished volume, 'Goblin Market and other 
Poems,’ with two designs by D. G. Eossetti 
(Cambridge and London, 1862), she attained 
a height vraich she never reached afterwards. 
Her ‘ Goblin Market ’ is original in concep- 
tion, style, and structure, as imaginative as 
the ' Ancient Mariner,’ and comparable only 
to Sliakespeare for the insight shown into 
unhuman and yet roiritual natures. ‘The 
Prince's Progress’ (1860) and < A Pageant’ 
(1881) are greatly inferior, but are, like" Gob- 
lin Market,’ accompanied by lyrical poems of 
great beauty. In laany of these — perhaps 
most — the thought is either inadequate 
a fine piece or is iusufficiently wrought out ; 
but when nature and art combine, the re- 
sult is exquisite. ‘ Dream Love,’ ‘ An End,’ 

‘ L. E. L.,’ ‘A Birthday,’ ‘ An Apple Gatheiv 
ing,’ may be cited as examples of the p^ 
feet lyric, and there are man^ others. She 
had also a special vocation for the sonnet, 
and her best examples rival her brother’s, 
gaining in ease and simplicity what they 
lose in statelv magnificence. Except in ‘Go^ 
lin Market,’ nowever, she never approaches 
his imaginative ordescriptive power. Every- 
W'hereeise she is, like most poetesses, purely 
Buliiective,and in no respect creative. This, 
no less than the comparative narrowness of 
her sympathies, sets her below Mrs. Brown- 
ing, to whom ^e has been sometimes pre- 
ferred. At the seme time, though by no 
means immaculate, she greatly excels that 
very careless writer in artistic construction 
and purity of ^ction. 

Mrs. Browning, however, went on improv- 
ing to the last day of her life, and the same 
can by no means be said of Christina Eossetti. 
After producing ‘ Commonplace’ (etoriee) in 
1870, ‘ Sing Song’ (nursery rhymes) in 1872, 
and ‘ SpealangLikenasses ’ (tales for chEdren) 
in 1874, she devoted herself mainly to the 
composition of works of religious edification, 
meritorious in their way, but scarcely oifecting 
to be literature. They obtaiued, nevertheless. 


a wide circulation, and probably did more to 
popularise her name than a second ‘ Goblin 
Market ’ could have done. They include 
‘ Annus Domini ’ (prayers), 1874; ‘ Seek and 
Find,’ 1879 ; ‘ Called to be Saints: the Minor 
Festivals,’ 1881 ; ‘ Letter and Spirit,' notes 
on the Commandments, 1882; ‘Tune Flies: 
a Heading Diary,’ 1886 ; ‘ The Face of the 
Deep: a Commentary on the Bevelation,’ 
1892, and ‘ Verses,’ 1893. 

Christina Eossetti long led the li& of an 
invalid. _ For two years — ^from 1871 to 1873 
— her existence hung by a thread, fiom the 
attack of a rare and mysterious malady, 
I ‘ exophthalmic brouchoceie,’ and her health 
was never again good. She died of cancer 
after a long ulness at her residence in Tor- 
rington Square, London, on 29 Dec. 1894, 
and was buried at Highgate cemetery on 
2 Jan. 1896. Her portrait, with that of her 
mother, drawn in tinted crayons by Dante 
Gabriel Eossetti, is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London, 

Her unpublished poems, with many col- 
lected from periodiems, were printed by her 
Burviving brother, Mr. W. M. Eossetti, in 
1890 as ‘New Poems.’ Prefixed is a por- 
trait of her at the age of eighteen, from a 
pencil sketch by her brother Dante. These 
versee are in most cases too slight in theme 
or too unfinished to add anythmg to her re- 
putation. Bat few of Christina Eossetti's 
even most unimportant lyrics are devoid 
of some touch of genius worthy of preserva- 
tion. At the same time her reputation would 
certainly have stood higher if she bad_ pro- 
duced less or burned more. No excision, 
however, could have removed the taint of 
disease which clings to her most beautiful 
poetry, whether secular or religious, ‘ Goblin 
Market’ excepted. Her complete poetical 
works were edited by W. M. Eossetti in 1904. 

Her eisrer, Majsis. Fnurcusaa (1827- 
1876), the oldest of the family, was bom on 
17 Feb. 1827. SbewasEmporently the moat 
practice! of the group, and the most attentive 
to domestic ooncerne. She bad a remarkable 
gift for educational work, and, besides two 
amEJl Italian manuals, published ‘Letters to 
my Bible-Class on Thirty-nine Sundays,’ 
1872. She w^ withheld in her early years 
from the religious life only by a strong sense 
of duty. According to her brother William 
she was ‘ more warmly and epontaueously de- 
votional than any person 1 have ever known.’ 
In 187S, the year preceding her brother Wil- 
liam’s marriage, shefelt at liberty to follow her 
inclination by entering a religious [Anglican] 
sisterhood at All Saints’ Home, Margaret 
Street. Her health soon failed, and she died 
^ere on 24 Nov. 1876, leaving, however, an 
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adequate memorial of herself in ‘A Shadow nary hranches of knowledge. His reading 
of Dante: being an Essay towards studying nt nonie was more importaat to him; his 
himself, his "World, and his Pilgrimage’ imagination was poweifully stimulated Ly a 
(i871), a manual highly valued by Dante succession of romances, though he does not 
scholars. appear to have been then acquainted with any 

[Very much information re,peoting ChrUtina English poets except Shakespeare, Bypn, and 
IRosbettiistoltefound in tho Memoirs dudliettora Seott, T3i6 influBuce ot the IftSL la 'vifaible in 
of Dante Rossetti, and most -writera npon him Ma boyish ballad of ' Sir Hugh the Huron/ 
notice her. Miss Ellen A. Proctor, who knew written in 1840, and printed three years later 
her in her latter ye.<rs, wrote a miniature bio- at his maternal grandfather’s private pre<s. 
graphy (1895), aud Mr. JIdek6n^e-BaU_ pub- Of artistic attempt we hear comparatively 
liahed a full memoir ( 1898 ). 8ie also uhituaiy little; he was, however, taught drawing at 
notice in Athenaeum, 0 Ian. 1895, by Theodora king’s College by an eminent master, John 
WittS'Dunton.] E. Q-. ggjj (Jotmon [q. v.T, and upon leaving school 

ROSSETTI DANTE GABRIEL(1828- inNovemberl841heseIectedartasliisprofes- 
1882), painter and poet, eldest son of Gabriele siou. He spent fo nr years at E. S. Car/s draw- 
llossetti and of Prances Mary Lavinia Poli- ing academy in Bloomsbury Street, where he 
doti (1800-1886), was bom on 12 Hay 1828, attracted notice by his readiness in_ sketching 
at 38 Charlotte Street, Portland Place. His ' chivalric and satiric subjects.’ Neither there 
full chrietian name was Gabriel Charles nor at the antique school of the Royal Aca- 
Dante, hut the form which he gave it has demy, where he was admitted in 1840, woe 
become inveterate. Charles Lyell[q.v.], the liis progress remarkable. The fact appears 
father of the geoli^iat, was his godfather, to have been that iii his impatience for great 
His father, horn at vasto in the kingdom of results he neglected the slow and tiresome 
Naples on 28Feb. 1783, had been successively but necessary subservient processes. His 
librettist to the opera-house and cmator of literary work was much more distinguished, 
antiquities in the Naples museum, hut had for the translations from Dante and his con- 
heen compelled to fly the country for his temporaries, published in 1861, wore com- 
ehare in the insurrectionary movements of menced as early as 1845. Up to this time 
1620 and 1821. After a short residence in he seems to hare known little of Dante, 
Malta he came over to England in 1824, and notwithstanding hia father's devotion to him, 
established himself as a teacher of Italian, By 1850 his translation of Dante was suf- 
In 1626 he married the sister of John William ficiently advanced to be shown to Tennyson, 
Polidori [q. V.] In 1831 he was appointed whocommendedit,butheadvisedcavefaIrO' 
professor 01 Italian in King’s College. He vision, which was given. Ilia poetical faculty 
was a man of high character, on ardent and received about this time a powei'fuL stimulus 
also a judufloua patriot, and an excellent from his study of Browning and Poe, both 
Italian poet ; but he is perhaps best remem- of whom he idolised without imitating either, 
bered by hia_ attempts to establish the esoteric He would seem, indeed, to have owed more at 
anti-papalsigaiiicanceofthe‘DiyineComedy.’ this period to imaginative prose writers than 
He published severolworks dealing with this to poets, although he copied the whole of 

S uestion,namalyacoiiuneiitaryon we'Divina Browning's ‘Pamine* at the British Museum, 
lommedia,’ 1826-7 (2 vo1b.),‘ La Beatrice di ' The Blessed Damozel,’ ‘The Portrait,’ the 
Dante,’ 1842, and ‘ Sullo Spirito Anlipapale sMundid sonnets ‘ Retro me Sathana ' and 
che produssela riforma,’ 1832 (placed on the ‘The Choice,’ with other remarlcable poems, 
pontifical index and translated into English were written about 1847. They manifest 
by Mias 0. Ward, 1^4, 2 vela). Ho died on nothing of young poets’ usual allegiance to 
26 April 1854, leaving four children, Maria models, but are absolutely original — the pro- 
Francesca [SM under Rossnrai, Chkibtxna. duct, no doubt, of the unparalleled conflu- 
GEOBarNAjlDante Gabriel, William Michael, enoe of English and Italian elements in his 
and Christina Georgina [q.v.] Mi'. W. M. blood and nurture. The result was as ex- 
Rossetti alone survives (1909). ceptional as the process. 

Dante Rossetti’s environment — ^political, The astonishing advance in poetical powers 
literary, and artistic — ^waa such as to stimu- from ‘ Sir Hugh the Heron ’ to ‘ The Blessed 
late Ms precocious powers. At the age of Damozel’ had not been visibly attended by 
five or six he composed ttoe dramatic scenes j any corresponding development of the pic- 
entitled ‘ The Slave,’ childish in diction, but | torial faculty, when in March 1848 Rossetti 
correct in spelling and metre. At the age of took what proved the momentous step of 
eight he went to a preparatory school, and at applying for instruction to Ford Madox 
nine to Kmg’s College, which he left at thir- Brown. His motive seems to have been im- 
teen, having made fair progress in the ordi- j patience with the techuicoKties of academy 
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training and tlie liope of finding a royal road 
to painting; great, therefore, was his dis- 
appointment when his new instructor set him 
to paint piekle-jars. The lesson was no doubt 
salutary, although, as his brother says, he 
never to the end of his Ufa could be brought 
to care much whether his pictures were in 
perspective or not. More important was Ha 
int) eduction through the school of the lloyal 
Academy to a circle of young men inspired 
by new ideas in art, by a resolve to aban- 
don tbe conventionalitios inherited from the 
eighteenth century, and to revive the detailed 
elaboration and mystical interpretation of 
nature that characterised early meditevol art. 
Goethe and Scott had already done much to 
impregnate modern literature with medimval 
sentiment. A renaissance of the like feel- 
ing wae visible in the pictorial art of Ger- 
many. But what in Germany was pure imi- 
tatiou became in England re-creation, partly 
because tlie Euglish artists were men of 
higher powers. Little, however, would have 
resulted hut for the fortune which brought 
Hoasetti, Madox Drown, Wooluer, Holman 
Hunt, and Millais together. The atmosphere 
of enthusiasm thus engendered raised all to 
greater heights than any could have attained 
by himself. By 1849 the student of piclde- 
jars had painted and exhibited at the free ex- 
hibition. Hyde Park Corner, a picture of high 
merit, ‘ The Girliiood of Mary Virgin,' which 
sold for 801. One inevitable drawback was a 
spirit of cliguishness ; another, which might 
have been avoided, was the assumption of 
the unlucky badge of ' pre-Eapheelite,’ in- 
dicative of a feeling which, though Boseetti 
shared in early years to a marked degree, he 
very soon abandoned. No one could have 
less sympathy with the ugly, the formal, or 
the merely edifying in art, and Ha reproduc- 
tion of nature was never microscopic. The 
virtues and failings of the 'Fre-Baphaelite' 
Bohool were well displayed in the short-lived 
periodical ’The Germ/ four numbers of which 
appeared at the beginning of 1860, under 
the editorship of Eossetti's brother William 
Michael, and to which he himself contri- 
buted 'The Blessed Bamozel’Bnd the only 
imaginative work in prose he completed, the 
delicate end spiritual story 'Hand and Soul,’ 

In November 1862 Bossctli, who hod at first 
shared a studio with Holman Hunt in Cleve- 
land Street, and afterwards had one of his 
own in Newman Street, took the rooms at 
14 Chatham Place, Black&iors Bridge, which 
he continued to occupy until his wife's death. 
The street is now pulled down. Prom 1849 
to Hs father’s death in 1664 his history is 
one of steady progress in art and poetry, 
varied only by the attacks, now incompre- 
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hensihle in their virulence, made by the preis 
upon the pre-Baphaelite artists, and by a 
short trip to Paris and Belgium, which pro- 
duced nothing but some extremely vivid de- 
scriptive verse. It is astonishing that he 
should never have cared to visit Italy, hut 
so it was. The years were years of struggle ; 
the hostile criticisms made his pictures diffi- 
cult to seD, oltliough ‘ The Annunciation ’ 
was among them. He eschewed the Boyal 
iicademy, and did not even seek publicity 
for Hs poems, albeit they included such 
master[Heces as ' Sister Helen,’ 'Stafi' and 
Scrip,’ and ‘ The Burden of Nineveh.’ These 
alone proved that Bossetli had risen iuto 
a region of imagination where he had no 
compeer among the poets of his day. Bos- 
setti did not want for an Egeria ; he had 
fallen in love with Elirabeth Eleanor Siddal, 
daughter of a Sheffield cutler and herself a 
millmer's assistant, a young lady of remark- 
able personal attractions, who had sat lo 
Hs friend Walter Deverell as the Viola of 
‘ TweKth N^ht,’ and came to display no 
common abihty both in verse and water- 
eolour painting. Her constitution, unhappily, 
was consumptive, and dellcaiw of health and 
scantiness of means long deferred the con- 

about the end of 18^. She sat to him for 
most of the nnmerouB Beatrices wHch he 
produced about this time. Aheautifnl por- 
trait of her, from a picture by herself, is re- 
roduced inthe 'Letters and hlemoirs ’ edited 
y his brother. 

Bossetti’s partial daliveiance from his em- 
harrassments was owing to tbe munificence 
of a man as ricUy endowed with genius as 
he himself, and much more richly provided 
with the gifts of fortune. In spite of some 
revalent misconceptions, it may be confi- 
ently affirmed that Mr, Buskin had nothing 
whatever to do with initiating the pre- 
Baphaelite movement, and that even his 
euhsequBDt influence upon its representor 
tives was slight. It was impossiole, how- 
ever, that he should not deeply sympathise 
with their work, which he generously de- 
fended in the ' Times ; ’ and the personu ac- 
quaintance wHch he could not well avoid 
maMugwith Bossettisoonledto an arrange- 
ment by wUeb Buskin agreed to take, up to 
a certain maximum of expenditure, what- 
ever work of Eossetti’s pleased him, at the 
same prices as Bossetti would have ashed 
from an ordinary customer. The comfort 
and certainty of such an arrangement were 
invaluahle to Bossetti, whose constant alter- 
cations with other patrons and with dealers 
bring out the least attiocrivs side of his 
character. The arrangement lasted a con- 
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Bideiable time; that it should eventually 
die lay in the nature of things. Euskin 
■was bound to criticise, and Eosaotti to resent 
criticism. Before its termination, how ever, 
i\Ir. Euskin, by another piece of generosity, 
had enabled Eossetti to publish (1861) his 
translations of the early Italian poets. An- 
other important friendship made in these 
years of struggle ■was that tvith Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, who came to Eossetti, as he 
himself had gone to Madox Brown, for help 
and guidance, and repaid him by introducing 
him to an Oxford circle destined to exercise 
the greatest indnence upon him and receive 
it in turn. Its most important members 
were Mr. Swinburne and 'William Morria 
Other and more immediately visible results 
of the new connection were the appear 
ance of three of Ros.«etti’s finest poems in 
the ‘ Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,’ to 
which Morris was an extensive contributor, 
and his share (1857) in the distemper 
decorations of the Oxford Union, which 
soon became a wreck, ‘predestined to ruin,* 
says Mr. W. M. Eossetti, ‘by fate and 
climate,’ About the same time ‘ The Seed 
of David,’ a triptych for Llandaff Cathedral, 
Rossetti’s only monumental work, repre- 
senting the Infant Saviour adored as Shep- 
herd and King, with pendants depicting 
David in both oharncters, was undertaken, 
though not completed for some time after- 
wards. It is most dilHcult to date Rossetti’s 
pictures from the variety of forms in which 
most of them exist, and the uncertainty 
whether to adopt as date that of the original 
sketch, or of some one of the completed 
versions. Generally speaking, however, his 
most inspired work may be referred to the 
decade between 1850 and 1860, especially 
the ma^ificent dra'wings illustrative of the 
‘ Vita Nuova.’ ‘ Mary Ma^olen,’ ‘ Monna 
Rosa,’ ‘Hestema Rosa,’ ‘How they met 
themselves,' ‘Paolo and Erancesca,' ‘Cas- 
sandra,’ and the Borria drawings may he 
added. These were we pictorial works in 
which Rossetti stands forth most distinctly 
as a poet. He may at a later period have 
exhibited even greater mastery in his other 
predominant endowment, that of colour; 
but the achievement, thouj^h great, is of a 
lotver order. Another artistic enterprise of 
this period was his iUnslration of Tennyson, 
undertaken for Edward Moxon, in conjunc- 
tion -with Millais and other artists (1867). 
The fine drawings were grievonsly marred 
by the carelessness and mechanical spirit of 
the -vTOod-engravers. He succeeded better in 
book illustration at a somewhat later date, 
especially in the matchless frontispiece to his 
sister's ‘ Goblin Market’ (1863). He was also 
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labouring much, and not to liia satisfaction, 
on his one realistic picture, ‘Round,’ an 
lEustration of the tragedy of seduction, 
occupying the place among ina pictures which 

* Jenny ’ holds among his poems. It was never 
quite completed. Somewhat later he become 
interested in the undertaking of 'William 
Morris and Madox Brown, for that lavival 
of art manufacture, which produced im- 
portant results. 

During this period he wrote little poetry, 
designedlv holding his poetical gift in abey- 
ance for the imdivided pursuit of art. The 

* Early Italian Poets,’ however, went to press 
in 1861, and was greeted with enthusiasm 
by Mr. Coven'try Patmore and other exed- 
lent judges. The edition was sold in eight 
years, leaving Rossetti 91. the richer after 
the acquittal of his obligation to Mr. Bus- 
kin. It was, however, reprinted in 1874 
under the title of ‘ Dante and his Gbcle, 
with the Italian Poets preceding him; a 
collection of Lyrics, edited and translated in 
the original metres.’ The book is a garden 
of enchanting poetry, steeped in the ItaUan 
spirit, but, while faithful to aU the higher 
offices of translation, by no means so scru- 
^lously liter alas is usuolly taken for granted. 
Ike greatest successes are achieved in the 
pieces apparently most difficult to render, the 
ballata and cansom. That these triumphs 
are due to genius and labour, and not to the 
accident or Rossetti’e Italian blood, is shown 
by the fact thot he evinced equal felicity in 
his renderings 'of Francis Villon. The 
‘Early Italian Poets’ comprised also the 
prose passages of the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ admirably 
translated, 

Rossetti’s marriage with Miss Siddal took 
place at Hastings on 2S May 1860. He had 
said, in a letter -written a month previously, 
that she ‘ seemed ready to die daily.’ He 
took her to Paris, and on their return they 
settled at his old rooms at Chatham Place, 
No length of days could have been antici- 
pated for Mrs. Rossetti, hut her existence 
closed prematurely on 11 Feb. 1863, from 
the effects of an overdose of laudanum, taken 
to relieve neuralgia. Rossetti’s grief found 
expression in a manner most characteristio 
of Mm, the entombment of bis manuscript 
poems in, Ms wife’s coffin. They remained 
there until October 1809, when he was for- 
tmnately persuaded to consent to their dis- 
interment, ^ Chatham Place had naturally 
become an impossible residence for Mm, and 
be soon removed to Tudor House, Obeyne 
Walk, a large bouse which for some time 
harboured three sub-tenants os well — ^liis 
brother. Mr. S'winburno, and Mr, George 
Meredith. He occupied it for the rest of his 
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life. For the seven years following his wife's 
death Bossetti was an ardent collector of 
old furniture, blue china, and J apanese hric- 
&-brac. The same period proved one of great 
pictorial productiveness, and his partiality for 
single figures, generally more or less ideaUsed 
portraits, increased. The ]dace in tMs de- 
partment which had been hmd hy his wife and 
the beautiful actress. Miss Herbert, was now 
to n large extent filled hy Mrs. William 
Morris ; but many beauties in all ranks of 
society were proud to sit to him, ns appears 
from the list given by his brother (Juettera 
and Memoirs, i. 242-S). Ha hardly ever 
attempted ordinary portraiture, except of 
himseu or some very intimate friend or near 
connection. Among the most famous of the 
single figures painted about this time may 
be mentioned ' Beata Beatrix,’ ‘ Monna 
Vanna,’ ‘ Monna Pomona,’ ‘ II Bamoscello,’ 
‘Venus Verticordia,’ and ‘Sibylla Palmi- 
fera,' Of work on a grander scale there is 
Uttle to notice, though some previous works 
were repented with improvements. ‘The 
Return of Tibullus to Delia,’ one of the 
most dramatic of his productions of this 
period, exists only as a drawing; and he 
never carried out the intention he now en- 
tertained of making a finished picture &om 
his magnificent drawing of ‘ Cassandra.* A 
work of still more importance fortunately 
was acconmlished, the publication of his 
collected ‘ Poems’ in 1870 (new edit. 1881). 
Thenewpieees fully supported the reputation 
of those which had already appeared in 
magazines ; and the entire volume gave him, 
in the eyes of competent judges, a repu- 
tation second to that of no contemporary 
English poet after Tennyson and Browning. 

Much of the zemoindec of Rossetti’s life 
is a tragedy which may be summed up in 
a phrase : ‘ chloral and its consequences.’ 
Weak in health, suffering from neuralgic 
agony and consequent insomnia, he had been 
introduced to the drug by a compassionate 
but injudicious friend. Whatever Rossetti 
did was in an extreme, and he soon became 
entirely enslaved to the potion, whoso IQ. 
effects were augmented by the whisky he 
took to relieve its nauseousness. His con- 
duct under the next trouble that visited him 
attested the disastrously enfeehUng effect of 
the drug upon his character. In October 
1871 an article entitled ‘ The Fleshy School 
of Poetry,’ and signed Thomas Maidand 
(soon ascertained to be a pseudonym for 
Mr. Robert Buchanan), appeared in the 
‘Contemporary Review.’ lu this some of 
Rossetti’s sonnets were stigmatised as in- 
decent. Rossetti at first contented himself 
with a calm reply in the ' Athenmum,’ headed 


‘The Stealthy School of Criticism,’ and with 
a stinging ‘ nonsense-verse ’ hurled at the 
offender when he discovered his identity. 
But the lepuhlication of the article in pam- 
phlet form, with additions, early in 1872, 
threw him completely off his balance. He 
fancied himself the subject of universal 
obloquy, and detected poisoned arrows in 
‘ Fifine at the Fair ’ and the ‘ Hunting of the 
Snark.’ On 2 June his brother was com- 
pelled to question his sanity, and he was 
removed to the house of Dr. Hake, ‘ the 
earthly Providence of the Rossetti family in 
those dark days,’ Left alone at night, ha 
swallowed laudanum, which he had secretly 
brought with him, and hia condition was not 
ascertained until the following afternoon. 
Rossetti’s recovery was due to the presence 
of mind of Ford Madox jBrown, who, when 
summoned, brought with him the surgeon, 
John Marshall (1818-1891) fq. v.], who saved 
Rossetti's life. He was still in the deepest 
prostration of spirits, and suffered from a 
p^ial paralysis, which gradually wore off. 
He sought change and repose, first in Scot- 
land, afterwards with William Morris at 
Kelmscott Manor House in Oxfordshire, and 
on other trips and visits. The history of 
them all is nearly the same sad story of 
groundless jealousy, morbid suspicion, fltM 
passion, and what but for his irresponsible 
condition would have been inexcusable selfish- 
ness. At last he wore out the patience and 
charity of many of his most faithful friends. 
Those less severely tried, such as Madox 
Brown and Marshall, preserved their lovalty ; 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, a new mend, 
proved himself invaluable ; WiUiam Sharp, 
Frederick Shields, and others cheered the 
invalid hyfrequentvisits; and his own family 
showed devoted affection. But the chloral 
dosing went on, forbidding all hope of real 
amendment. 

The most astonishing fact in Rossetti’s 
history is Ihe sudden relrindling of his 
poetical faculty in these dismal years, almost 
in greater force than ever. ‘Chloral,’ says 
his brother, ‘had little or no power over 
that part of his mind which was purely 
intellectual or inventive.’ The magnificent 
ballad-epic of ‘ Rose Mary ' had been written 
in 1871, just before the clouds darkened 
round him. To this, in 1880, were added, 
portly under the friendly pressure of Mr. 
Watts-Dunton, ‘ The While Ship’ and ‘ The 
Ring’s Tragedy,' ballade even superior in 
force, if less potent in imagination. The 
three were published towards the end 
of 1881, together with other new poems, 
chiefly sonnets, in a volume entitled ‘ Bal- 
lads and Sonnets,’ which was unanimously 
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recognised as er^ual in all respects to tliat 
of 1870. Some of its beauties, indeed, -were 
borrowed from its predecessor, a number of 
sonnets being transferred to its pages to com- 
plete the century entitled ‘The House of 
LUe,’ the gap thus occasioned in the former 
volume being made good by the publication 
of the ‘Bride’s Prelude,’ an early poem of 
considerable length. About the same time 
^ssetti, who had been a contributor to the 
first edition of Gilchrist’s ‘ Life of Blake ’ 
in 1863, interested himself w.armly in the 
second edition of 1830. His letters of this 
period to Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. "Wiliiam 
Sharp, and others show excellent critical 
judgment and undiminished enthusiasm for 
literature. He also, very shortly before his 
death, completed the still unpulilished ‘Jan < 
van Hunks,’ a metrical tale of a smoking! 
Dutchman (originally composed at a very! 
early date), His painting, having never 
been intermitted, comd not experience the 
same marvellous revival as his poetiy, but 
four single figures, ‘LaBella Mano’ (1876), 

‘ Venus Astorte’ (1877), and, still later, ‘The 
Vision of Fiammetta’ and ‘ A Day Dream,’ 
rank high among his work of that class. His 
last really great picture, ‘Dante’aDrenm,’waa 
pointed in oil in 1869-71, at the beginning of 
the hapless chloral period ; he had treated 
the same subject in watercolour in 1865, 

Mr. HaU Caine was an inmate of Kos- 
setti’s house from July 1881 to his death, 
and did much to soothe the inevitahlo misery 
of the entire break-up of his once powerful 
constitution. One last consolation was the 
abandonment of chloral in December 1881, 
under the close supervision of his medical 
attendant, Mr. Henry Maudsley. He died 
at Birchington, near Margate, 9‘AprU 1882, 
attended by his nearestrelatives, Mr.Watts- 
Dunton, Mr. Caine, and Mr. F, Shields. He 
was interred at Birchington under a tomb 
designed by Madox Brown, bearing an epitaph 
written by his brother. 

Hossetti is a unique instance of an Eng- 
lishman who has obtained equal celebrity as 
a poet and as a painter. It has been dis- 
puted in which class he stands higher ; but 
as his masteiy of the poetic art was con- 
summate, while he failed to perfectly acquire 
even the grammar of painting, there should 
seem no reasonable minht that his higher 
rank is as a poet. His inability to grapple 
with the technicalities of painting was espe- 
cially unfortunate, inasmuch as it encouraged 
him to evade them by confining himself to 
single figures, whose charm was mainly 
sensuous, while his power, apart firom the 
magic of his colour, resided principally in 
his representation of spiritual emotion. The 


more spiritual he was the higher he rose 
and highest of all in hi.s Dante pictures, 
where every accessary and detail aids in 
producing the impression of almost super- 
natural pathos and purity. More earthly 
emotion is at the same time expressed with 
extraordinary force in his ‘ Cassandra’ and 
other prodnctions; and even when he is 
little mse than the colourist, his colour is 
poetry. The same versatility is conspicuous 
in Ilia poems, the searing passion of ‘ Sister 
Helen ’ or the breathless agitation of the 
‘ King’s 'Tragedy ’ being not more masterly 
in their way than the intricate cadences and 
lingering dalliance with thought of ‘The 
Portrait’ and ‘The Stream’s Secret,’ the 
stately magnificence of the beat sonnets, and 
the intensity of some of the minor lyrics. 
Everywhere he is daringly original, intensdy 
iMSsionale, and ‘ of imagination all compact.’ 
His music is as perfect as the music can be 
that always produces the effect of studied 
artifice, never of spontaneous impulse ; his 
glowing and sumptuous diction is his own, 
borrowed from none, and incapable of suc- 
cessful imitation. Than him young poets 
can find few better inspirers, and few worse 
models. His total iudiiference to the poli- 
tical and religious struggles of his ago, if it 
limited his irmuence, had at all events the 
good effect of eliminating all unpoetical 
elements from his verse. He is a poet or 
nothing, and everywhere a poet almost fault- 
less from his own point of view, wanting no 
charm but the highest of all, and the first 
on Milton’s list — simplicity. Notwithstand- 
ing this defect, he must he placed very high 
on the roll of English poets. 

Rossetti the mon was, before oU things, 
an artist. Many departments of human ac- 
tivity had no existenco for him. Ha was 
superstitions inmain and anti-scientific to 
the marrow. ELis reasoning powers were 
hardly beyond the average ; but his instincts 
were potent, and his perceptions keen and 
true. Carried away by his impulses, he fre- 
quently acted with rudeness, mconsiderate- 
ness, and selfishness. But if a thing could 
be presented to him frrom an artistic point of 
view, he apprehended it in the same spirit as 
he_ would have apprehended a subject for a 
painting or a poem. Hence, if in some re- 
spects his actions and expi'essions seem de- 
ficient in right feeling, he appears in other 
respects the most self-denying and disinte- 
re.sted of men. He was unsurpassed in the 
filial and fraternal relations , lie was abso- 
lutely superior to iaaloiisy or envy, and none 
felt a keener delight in noticing and aiding a 
youthful writer of merit. Ilis acquaintance 
with literature was almost entirely confined 
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to ■worlcs of imagination. ithiu these limits 
his critical faculty was admirable, not deeply 
penetrative, but always embodying^ the 
soundest common-sense. His few critical 
essays are excellent. His memory was almost 
preternatural, and his knowledge of favourite 
writers, such as Shakespeare, Dante, Scott, 
Dumas, exhaustive. It is lamentable that 
his soundness of judgment should have de- 
serted him in his own case, and that he 
should have been unable to share the man 
of genius’s serene confidence that not all 
the powers of dutness and malignity com- 
bined can, in the long run, deprive him of 
a particle of his real due. He altered son- 
nets in ‘ The House of Life ' in deference 
to what he knew to be unjust and even 
absurd strictures, and the alterations re- 
main in the English editions, thoimh the 
original readings have been restored in the 
Wutiful Boston reprint of Messrs. Cope- 
land & Day. His distaste for travel and 
indifferenoe to natural beauty were surprising 
characteristics, the latter especially so in con- 
sideration of the gifts of observation and de- 
scription so frequently evinced in his poetry. 

All the extant pictorial likenesses of Bos- 
setti, mostly by himself, have been pub- 
lished by his brother in various places. One 
of these of himself, aged 18, is in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London. No por- 
trait so accurately represents him as the 
photograph by "W. and E. Downey, pre- 
fixed to Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘ EecoUections.’ 
A posthumous bust was sculptured by Madox 
Brown for a memorial fountain placed oppo- 
site llossetti's house in Gheyne Walk. An- 
other portrait was painted by G. E. AVatts, 
R.A. A drawing by Eossetti of his wife 
belongs to Mr. Barclay Squire. Exhibitions 
of his pictures have been held by the Royal 
Academy and by the Arts Club. His poeti- 
cal works have been published more than 
once in a complete form since his death. 

The National Gallery acquired in 1886 his 
oil-painting 'Ecce Ancilla Domini' (1850), 
in which nis sister Christina sat for the 
Virgin. Ills ‘ Dante’s Dream ’ (1809-71) is 
in the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool. 
But with very few exceptions his finest 
works are in private hands. 

[It was long expected that an authentic bio- 
gr.iphy of Hossetti would ho given to the world by 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Duntou, who contributed 
obituary notices of Dante Gtabriel aud Chris- 
tina Boseetti to the Athenienni The apparent 
disappointment of this anticipation led Mr. W. M. 
Bossetti to publish, in 189S, the Memoir (sccom- 
p in} ing the Letters) of bis brother. The letters 
.ire entirely family letters, and exhibit Kossetti 
to much less advantage as a correspondent than 
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do the letters addressed on literary and artistic 
subjects to private friends. Mr. Bossetti had pre- 
viously (1889) published ‘ Dante Gabriel Bos 
setti as Designer and Writer.' The record of Bos- 
setti’s squabbles with picture-dealers and other 
customers is not always edifying, but the chro- 
nological list of his works is indispensable. Mr. 
Bossetti subsequently issued in 1399 ' Buskin, 
Bossetti and Preraphaelitism ’ [papers 18o4-62], 
in 1900 ‘PrEeraphaelite Diaries and Letteis ’ 
[early correspondence 1885-51]; and in 1903 
‘ Bossetti papers, 1862-70.' Mr. Joseph Knight 
has contributed an excellent miniature biography 
to the Great Writers senes (1887), and Mr. F. A 
Stephens, an old pre-Buphaelite comrade, has 
written a comprehensii 0 and copiously illustrated 
account of his artistic work as a monograph in 
the Portfolio (1894). The reminiscences of Mr. 
William Sharp and Mr. Hall Caine refer exclu- 
sively to his latter years ; but the first-named 
gentleman’s Becord and Study (1882) may be re- 
garded as an axeellent critical handboak to his 
uterary work, espeually the sonnets ; and the 
latter’s Becollections (1882) include a number of 
interesting letters. The best, however, of all Bos- 
sstti’s letters, so for as hitherto published, ate 
those to William Allingham, edited by Dr. G. 
Birkbeck Hill and published in London in 1897. 
The autobiographies of Dr. Gordon Hake and Mr. 
William Boll Scott contain much important in- 
formation, though the latter must be checked by 
constant reference to Mr. W. II. Bossetti’s bio- 
graphy. Much light is thrown on Bossstti’s mo- 
Biphaelits period by Mr. Holman Hunt’s Pre-Ba- 
phaelitism and tbeP.B. Biotberhood, 1 905. Esther 
Wood’s Dante Bossetti and the Pre-I^phaelito 
Movement (1891) deserves attention, but is of 
much less authority. Sea also Sarrazin’s Essay in 
his Pohtes Modemes de I’Angleterre (1885) ; Mr. 
WattS'Dunton’s article in Hiueteenth Centuiy 
(' The Truth about Bossetti '), March 1883, and 
communication tp the Athennnm, 23 May 1896 ; 
BobertBuclianan'BFle8hlyScboolofPoBtiy(1872), 
with the replies by Bossetti and Swinburne; Co- 
ventry Patmore’s Principle in Ait ; Mr. Hall Caine 
in Miles’s Poets of the Centuiy; Hueffw’sLife of 
Ford Madox Brown, 1896; and A. C. Benson's 
Bossetti, inEDgli8hMenofLetteis,1901.] H. G. 

BOSSETTI, LUCY MADOX (1843- 
1894), painter, was the only daughter of 
Ford Madox Brown by his first marriage, 
and half-sister of Oliver Madox Brown [q.v.] 
Her mother’s maiden name was Bronuey. 
Lucy was born at Paris, 19 July 1843 ; her 
parents brought her to England in 1844, and, 
after her mother’s death in 1846, her father 
definitely established himself in England. 
She showed no special aptitude for art until 
in 1868 the failure of one of Madox Brown’s 
pupils to execute a piece of work led her to 
volunteer to supply his place, and her success 
induced her father to give her regular in- 
struction. A watercomur drawing , ' Aprhs 
le Bal,’ exhibited at the Dudley Gallery in 

V 
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1870, attracted much attention, and was 
followed by ‘ Romeo and Juliet in the 
Vault’ (1871); ‘The Fair Geraldine* (1872) 
in water-colours, and ' Ferdinand and Miranda 
placing Chess ‘ (1872 ), and ' Margaret Eoper 
receiving the Head of her Father 1873). In 
March 1874 she married Mr. "V7. M. Rossetti, j 
and thenceforth her appearances as an artist ^ 
were infrequent : but she gave some atten- 
tion to authorship, contributing a life of 
Mrs. Shelley to the ‘ Eminent Women Series ’ 
in 1890, and a memom of her father to the 
‘Magazine of Art’ in 18n9. Literature, 
however, was not her vocation; she was a 
genuine artist, who would have obtained an 
eminent place among painters but for the 
iuteriuption of her career occasioned by 
domestic cares. She died at San Remo in 
April 1894, after a long illness. 

[Clayton’s Engli-h Fumale Artists, vol. ii.; 
Athenaeum and Art Journal for 1891 ; Hueffer’- 
Life of Ford Madox Brown; personal know- 
ledge.) B. Cr. 

ROSSI, JOHN CHARLES FELIX 
( 1702-1839), sculptor, was born at Notting- 
ham on 8 March 1702. His father, a native 
of Siena, was a medical practitioner at Not- 
tingham, and afterwards at Mountsorrell, 
Leicestershire, though not a qualified mem- 
ber of the profession. Young Rossi was sent 
TO the stumo of Giovanni Batti-jta Locatelli, 
an Italian sculptor in London. On complet- 
ing his apprenticeship he remained with his 
master for wages of eighteen shillings a 
week, till he found more lucrative employ- 
ment with Messrs. Coade & Seeley at Lam- 
heth. He entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy in 1781, and gained the silver 
medal in November of that year In 1784 
he gained the gold medal for a group, ‘Venus , 
conducting Helen to Paris.’ In 1785 he 
won the travelling studentship, and went to 
Rome for three years. During that time he 
executed a ‘Mercury’ in marble, and a re- 
cumbent figure of ‘ Eve.’ On his return to 
London in 1788 he obtained ample employ- 
ment on monumental work, succeeding to 
much of the practice of John Bacon, R. A. He 
became an associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1798, and a member in 1802. His chief I 
works are the monuments of military and I 
naval heroes in St. Paul’s Cathedral, includ- ' 
ing those of Marquis Cornwallis, Lord Rod- 
ney, Lord Heathfield, General La Marchant, 
and Captain Faulkner. The Earl of Egre- 
mont commissioned Rossi to execute several 
works for Petwoith ; among others, ‘ Celadon 
and Amelia ’ and ‘ The Boxer.’ He executed 
a colossal ‘ Britannia ’ for the Exchange at 
Liverpool, and a statue of the poet Thomson 


for Sir Robert Peel. The bu.st of Lord Thur- 
low at Burlington House and a bronze bust of 
James Wyatt in the NationalPortraitGallery 
are by Rossi. The prince regent appoint^ 
Rossi his sculptor, and employed him in the 
decoration of Buckingham Piuaoe, where one 
of the pediments and the frieze of ' The Sea- 
sons’ beneath it arc his work. He was also 
sculptor in ordinary to William IV. Hk 
works weie in the classical style, as the 
ta«te of that time conceived it. The monu- 
ments in St. Paul’s are overloaded with 
mythological details, inappropriate to their 
surroundings. Rossi was uniuiluenced by 
the examples of Banks and Flaxman, who 
introduced a purer Hellenic style. His em- 
ployment of Italian carvers took much of 
the' individuality out of his work. In the 
later years of hia life he suffered from ill- 
health and straitened means. He did not 
exhibit at the academy after 1831, and in 
1836 the works which remained at his studio 
in Lisson Grove were exhibited prior to their 
sale by auclion. He retired foom the Royal 
Acad^y with a pension shortly before hia 
death, which took iilace at St. John’s Wood 
on 21 Feh, ISSO. He was twice married, 
and had eight children by each wife. 

[Eeclgravc’s Dick of Artists, Gent. Mag. 
1830, i. 647 1 Sandby’s Hist, of Eoyal Academy, 
i. 877-0; Brown’s Nottingbamshiie 'Worthies, 
English Cyclopmdu; Eoyal Academy Cata- 
logues ; Smith's Nollekens and his Times, ed, 
Gosse, pp. 10,246, 090.] C. D. 

ROSSLYN, Eauls or. [See WnDMu- 
BtJBN, AIiExab-dee, first earl, 1783-1805; 
Eeskinb, Sib James Si. Claib, second earl, 
1702-1837.] 

ROST, REINHOLD (1832-1896), orien- 
talist, was son of Ohorles F. Rost, a Lutheran 
minister, who held a po.sition in that church 
akin to the office of urchdoacou in this 
country. His mother was Eleonore von 
Glasewald. Bom at Eisenburg in Saxen- 
Altenburp on 2 Feh. 1822, Rost was edu- 
cated at the gymnasium in his native town, 
and, after studying under Professors Stickel 
and Qildemeister, graduated Ph.D. at the 
university of Jena in 1847. In the same 
year he_ came to England, to act as a 
teacher in German at the King’s School, 
Canterbury. After an interval of four years 
(7 Feb. 1861) he was appointed oriental 
lecturer at St. Augustine’s Missionaiy Col- 
lege, Canterbury, an institution founded by 
royod charter to educate young men for mis- 
sion work. This post he held until his 
death (7 Feb. 1896), a period of nearly half 
a century. 

During his residence in London, while 
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pursuing and considerably extending hla 
etudieSj^e was fortunate enough to attract 
the attention of Sir Henry Oreswieke Eaw- 
linson [q. v.]i on whose recommendation 
Host was elected, in December 1863, secretary 
to the Eoval Asiatic Society. This post he 
held for six years. He was thencelorth in 
close and intimate relations with Eawlinaon, 
who formed so high an opinion of his learn- 
ing that (1 July 1869) he secured for him 
the coveted position of librarian at the India 
office, on the retirement of Dr. FitzEdward 
JlaU. He found the library a scattered mass 
of priceless but unexamined and uuarranged 
manuscripts, and left it, to a large extent, an 
organised and catalogued collection, second 
only to that at the British Museum. Further- 
more, Eost secured for students free admis- 
sion to the library, and gave them full op- 
portunities of consulting the works under his 
cha^. More than one secretary of state 
for Eidia gave practical proof of appreciation 
of his zeal and ability by increasing his 
salary ; and in 1893, on his retirement — a 
step necessitated by a somewhat strained in- 
terpretation of the Civil Service Superannua- 
tion Act — a special pension was granted him. 
Many distinctions were conferred on him at 
homeand abroad, including honorarymember- 
ship of many learned societies, and the com- 
panionship of many foreign orders. He was 
created Hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1877, and 
a companion of the Indian Empire in 1888. 

Eost's power of assimilating oriental 
tongues has been rarely equalled ; and it is 
perhaps no oxaggeration to affirm that he 
stood second only to Sir WilliamJoues (1716- 
1791) [q. T.] as a universal iingfuist. There 
wasBcarcely a language spoken m theEastem 
Hemisphere with which Eost was not, at 
least to some extent, familiar. Hor did he 
confine himself to the widely disseminated 
oriental tongues. He pursued his researches 
into unfamiliar, and in many cases almost 
entirely unknown, dialects which are usually 
unheeded by philologists.^ AtSt. Augustines 
College, in addition to bis ordinary lectures 
in Sanscrit, Tamil, Telugu, Arabic, and U rdu, 
he at times gave lessons in the dialects of 
Africa, China, and Polynesia. Eostwas fami- 
liar with some twenty or thirty languages in 
all, With some of them his acquaintance, 
although invariably competent, was not pro- 
found. But his mastery of Sanskrit was 
complete, and the breadth of his oriental I 
learning led oriental scholars throughout 
the world to consult him repeatedly on points I 
of difficulty and doubt. Host died at Can- 
terbury on 7 Feb. 1696, He married, in 
1863, Minna, daughter of Chief-justice J. F. 
Lane of Magdeburg, and left issue. 


His published works are: 1. 'Treatise 
on the Indian Sources of the Ancient Burmese 
Laws,’ 1850. 2. ‘ A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Palm Leaf MSS. belonging to the 
Imperial Public Library of St. Petersburg,’ 
1862. S. ‘ Ee vision of Specimens of Sanscrit 
MSS. published by the Paleographical 
Society, 1876. 

He edited Professor H. H. Wilson’s ‘ Es- 
says on the Eeligious of the Hindus and on 
Sanscrit Literature,’ 6 vols. 1861-6 ; Hodg- 
son’s ‘ Essays on Indian Subjects,’ 2 vols. 
1880; and miscellaneous papers on ludo- 
China (Trnbner’s ‘Oriental Series,’ 4 vols. 
1886-8). The last three volumes of Trtib- 
ner'a valuable ' Oriental Eecoid ’ were pro- 
duced under his simervision, and he edited 
Trubner’s senes or ' Simplified Grammars. 
He contributed notices of books to Luzao's 
‘ Oriental List,’ the articles on ‘ Malay Lan- 
guage and Literature,’ ‘Pali,’ 'Eajab,’and 
‘ Thugs ’ to the ninth edition of the ‘ Ency- 
dopcedia Britannica,’ and he was a contri- 
butor to the ‘Athenteum’ and ‘Academy.’ 

[Personal knowledge; Athenseum, 15 Feb 
1896 (by Proftessor Cecil Bendall) ; Academy. 
15 Feb. 1896; memoir by Mr. Tawney in Asiatic 
Quarterly of April 1896 ; information from Dr. 
Mucluar, the warden of St. Angustine's College, 
Canterbury] A. E. W. 

EOSWOEME or EOBWOEM, JOHN 
(jd. 1630-1660), engineer-general of the army 
of the Comnionwealtb, was a German by 
birth, and bad served as a military engineer 
on the Continent and in Ireland, previous to 
the outbreak of the Irish insmTection iu 1041, 
after which he left Ireland, and in the spring 
of 1642 settled at Manchester, 

On the outbreak of the civil war, Eosworme 
entered into a contract with the principal 
citizens of Manchester to defend the town 
against James Stanley, lord Strange (after- 
wards Earl of Derby) Tq.v.], for the next six 
months for a sum of 307. The day after the 
contract was signed Lord Strange sent a 
present of 160/. to Eosworme, hut, ‘valu- 
ing honesty more than gold,’ Eosworme 
returned It. 

In September the royalist troops, four 
thousand strong, mustered under Strange at 
Warrington, and Eosworme setup posts and 
chains iu Manchester to keep out tho enemy’s 
horse, and barricaded the ends of the streets 
with mud walls. He completed his provi- 
sional fortification by 23 Sept. 1642. Lord 
Strange arrived before Manchester on the 
following day, and the siege began. After a 
vigorous defence Strange, who had become 
Earl of Derby by hisfather’e death on29 Sept., 
finding his losses, especially of distinguished 
adherents, heavy, raised the siege on 1 Oct. 

tj2 
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On 34 Dec. 1642 Rosworme took part in a 
saUy to prevent Lord Derby making head 
and again attacking Manchester. They broke 
the royalist force at Ghowbent and captured 
Leigh, returning within three days. Man- 
chester was thus secured to the parliament, 
and confidence was given to the parliamen- 
tary cause throughout Lancashire and the 
adjoining counties. On 2 Jan. 1643 Lord 
"Wharton appointed Rosworme lieutenant- 
colonel of Ashton’s regiment of foot, and in 
February he joined the regiments of Sir John 
Heaton and Colonel Holland in an attack on 
Preston. It was captured by assault pn the 
9th, and Rosworme remained to fortify the 
place. 

On the teraiination of his half-year's en- 
gagement with Manchester, Rosworme was 
induced to execute a new contract by which 
in return for a yearly salary of 60i, to be paid 
quarterly, during the life of himself and his 
wife, he bound himself to finish the fortifica- 
tions of Manchester and to carry out all mOi- 
tary afiairs for the s.ifety of the town on aU 
occasions. He further agreed to foiem his 
position as lieutenant -colonel in Ashton's 
regiment, and to accept instead the command 
of a foot company of the garrison of Man- 
chester. 

On 1 Apil 1648, having finished the fortifi- 
cations of Manchester, Rosworme, although 
it w-as outside his contract, accompanied a 
force to attack "Wigan. A gallant assault, 
chiefly by Ashton's regiment, took the town 
in less thwanhour ; hut the enemy held the 
church, which surrendered after a desperate 
struggle. "While Rosworme was receiving the 
garrison’s arms and making preparations for 
thmr convoy, he found that Colonel Holland, 
the parliamentary commander, had marched 
away, leaving only one company to convoy 
four hundred prisoners, arms, and ordnance 
through a hostile town. There was nothing 
left for him but to escape as quickly as pos- 
sible to Manchester. Holland’s conduct was 
investigated by a committee in London on 
16 Apxu, and Rosworme and others attended 
to give evidence. Holland's influence and 
his many friends in parliament saved him 
finm punishment. Thenceforth, however, 
he became Rosworme’s enemy, and succeed- 
ing in stopping his pay as a captain for a 
year, on the pretext that Rosworme had 
not taken the covenant. 

Rosworme took part in the unsuccessful 
attack on "Wanuwton on 5 April 1043. In 
May he fortified Bverpool, On 6 July the 
Earl of Newcastle, having defeated the par- 
liamentarians at Wished Hill, Adwalton 
Moor, Yorkshire, and havingtaken Bradford, 
summoned Manchester. The town sent 


Rosworme to reconnoitre and strengthen the 
ositions of Blackstone Edge andBlackgate, 
y which Lord Newcastle must approach 
Manchester. Considerable works of defence 
were erected, two pieces of ordnance mounted, 
and strong garrisons posted. Newcastle, 
hearing that the positions were impregnable, 
reRnquished the project, and went to the siege 
of Hull. In January 1644 Rosworme accom- 
panied Sir Thomas F airfox to raise the siege of 
Nantwich, and was present at the battle of 
the 26th, returning later to Manchester. In 
August he accompanied Sir John Meldrum 
[q. V.] to the siege of Liverpool ; the town 
had been captured by Prince Rupert the 
month before. Rosworme was master of the 
ordnance and director of the siege, which 
lasted ten weeks ; the town capitulated on 
INov. In 1045 the royalists again attempted 
to bribe Rosworme into surrendering Man- 
chester, and thus divert the parliamentaiy 
forces from the siege of York. Having 
learned all the details of the royalists’ 
design, Rosworme disclosed it to the chief 
men of the town, who made ‘ deep proteatar 
tions and promises’ to give him pensions 
amounting in all to 100/., according to their 
means, when peace should come. Rosworme 
put the town in such an efficient state of 
defence, and showed so bold a front, that the 
royalists left it alone. He was now in great 
favour, and the town sent an importunate 
petition to the House of Commons for the 
payment of the arrears due to him, and of ’ a 
handsome gratuity for his desert.’ Au order 
of council dated 4 Sept, directed the pay- 
ment of the arrears, but admonished the 
Manchester people for the non-payment of 
the stipulated pension I 
During the plague which broke out in the 
summer Rosworme refused to quit Man- 
chester, and with a dozen of his men rendered 
invaluable assistance to the sick, and main- 
tained order among the inhabitants. He 
received scant reward. His pension was 
unpaid and his pay allowed again to faU into 
arrear because he refused to sign the cove- 
nant. In 1648 his reduced circumstances 
compelled Mm to visit London to endeavour 
to obtain redress. ' There he published a 
pamphlet, dated 9 May, containing a violent 
attack upon the twenty-two men who signed 
the agreement with him on behalf of the 
town of Manchester. The Scots were ad- 
vancing south. The town, anticipating 
danger, therefore recalled Rosworme, and 
paid him the arrears of his military pay, but 
not Ms pension. Towards the end of the 
year the town was again in Ms debt, and 
he went to London to petition the House of 
Commons. He also wrote a bitterly worded 
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panphlefc addressed to the house aud to 
Fairfax, Bradshaw, and Cromwell, entitled 
‘ Good Service hitherto Ill-Hewarded, or An 
Historical! Relation of Eight Years Service 
for King and Parliament in and about Man- 
chester and those parts,’ London, 1649. It 
was reprinted by John Palmer in his ‘ BQs- 
tory of the Siege of Manchester ’ in 18S2. 
Bradshaw’s advice to the town council to pay 
him (7 July 1649) was not followed. In July 
1661 Rosworme again petitioned parliament 
( see broadsidein Brit. Mus. TAe Case oflAeut.- 
Coll.iRosworm^, and stated that his wife and 
children had to be relieved by strangers. 

On the 19th of the foUowing month 
(August 1651) Rosworme was appointed 
engineer-general of all the garrisons and 
forts in England, with 10s. a day for himself 
.and 2s. for his clerk. He went to New 
Yarmouth to report on the ‘fittest places 
for some fortification to prevent the landing 
of foreim forces,’ and in September to the 
Isle of Man to report whether any defences 
were desirable there. On 17 April 1666 an 
order in council increased his pay by 10s. a 
day when actually on duty, and he was pro- 
moted to be colonel. On" 28 June 1669 he 
attended the committee of safety, and on 
19 July he was nominated engineer-general 
of the army, a change of title. There is no 
further record of him._ He probably died in 
exile after the Restoration, 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1649-69; Ormerod’s 
Tracts relating to the Military Proceedings in 
Lancashire daring the Great Civil War (Chetham 
Soc.) ; Iter Lanoastrense (Chetham Soa.) ; Diary 
of the Rev. Henry Newcombe (Chetham Soc.); 
A Discourse of the Warr in Lancashire, 1656 
(Chetham Soc.); Vicars' England's Parliamen- 
tary Chronicle, God in the Muwt, God's Arke 
and the Burning Bush; Professional Pa^is of 
the Corps of Royal Engineers, Occasional Papers 
“eries, vol. xiii. 1887, lulitary Engineering dur- 
ing the Great CivilWar, 1642-9, by Lieutenant- 
colonel W. G. Boss, B.E. ; Bushworth's Histon- 
ral Collections; James Wheeler's Manchester, 
18S0 ; Gardiner’s Great Civil War, 1642-9.1 

B. H. V. 

ROTELANEE, HUE db, or RUT- 
LAND, HUGH OF (fl. 1186), Anglo-Nor- 
man poet, was connected with the Eng- 
Ji^ district on the Welsh border. In Ins 
‘Ipomedon’ (1. 10669) he says, ‘A Ore- 
dwuUe a ma meisun.’ The laeienco is no 
doubt to Credenhill, near Hereford, hut De 
La Rue says wrongly Credenhill in Com- 
hiU, and this mistake has been foUowed ^ 
Wright and others. It is questionable 
whether Rotelande can mean Rutland, and 
Mr. Ward conjectures that possibly Rhudd- 
Ian is intended. From an allusion in the 
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‘ Ipomedon ’ it is clear that Hugh wrote it 
after 1174. The ‘ Frothesilaus’ contains lines 
in honour of Gilbert FitzBalderon, who died 
in 1100-1, and was lord of Monmouth and 
father of J ohnde Monmouth [q- v.] In another 
passage of the ‘Ipomedon’ Hu^i refers to 
Walter Map as a romance writer like him- 
self fsee under Map, Wamee]. Hugh was 
the author of two Anglo-Norman romances 
inverse: 1. ‘Ipome£m,’a poeimof about 
ten thousand lines, printed at &eslatt in 
1889 from Cotton. MS. Yes^. A. vii. and 
Egerton MS. 2616 in the British Museum, 
and a fragment in Rawlinson MS. Misc. 
1870 in the Bodleian Libraiy. Hugh pro- 
fesses to translate from the Latin. It is 
possible that he used the ‘ Fabuls’ of Hygi- 
nus. An account of the romance, with some 
extracts, is given in Ward’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Romances.’ A critical study of the text was 
published by Signor Adolfo Mussafia in 1890. 
2. ‘ Frothesilaus,’ a romance, by Rotelande, 
which is a continuation of the ‘ Ipomedon,’ 
is preserved in a manuscript at the Biblio- 
theque Nationale at Paris. 

[De la Euo's Bardes, ii. 2So-S6 ; Wright’s 
Biogr. Brit. litt. ii. 338 ; Ward’s Cat. of Bo- 
mancesin the Brit. Mus. i. 728-34; ^omedon, 
ein franzosischer Abenteucr roman, od. E. Eolhing 
und E. Eoschvitz ; Sulla eritica del testo dM 
romauzo in franceEO autico Ipomedon. Studio 
di Adolfo Mueeafia (Eaiserli^e Academie der 
Wibbenschaften, Sitzungeberichte . . . Philo- 
eophiacb-bistorische Classe, Vienna, 1860).] 

0. L. K. 

ROTHE, BERNARD (1695-1768), Irish 

Jesuit. [See Eovra.] 

ROTHE or ROTH, DAVID (1673-1050), 
Roman catholic bishop of Ossoiy, son of 
John Rothe, was of an Anglo-Irish family 
long settled in Kilkenny, where he was horn 
in 1673. Roth, who appears in Latin writings 
as Rothsens, was educated chiefly at Douay, 
where he naduated in divinity, and he re- 
turned to Ireland about 1609 (^icilegium 
Ossoriense,^ i. 286). He entered the Roman 
catholiepriesthood, andinalist of ex-students 
of Douay furnished to the archdukes in 161S 
Roth is mentioned as ‘sacerdos B.D.’ (Cal. 
qf Carew MSS, vi. 286). In 1616 he pub- 
lished the first part of Ms ‘ Analecta Sacra ’ 
(the second part ^peaxed in 161 7 ; they were 
probably written 1610-11). Two dedications 
are premted to the first part — one to the 
emperor and other orthodox princes, the other 
to the Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I, 
as the possible hal^oii during whose tender 
years (nidulatio) filing James might be in- 
duced to give peace to the church. The 
second part was dedicated to Cornelius 
O’Deveny [q. v.} 
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la 1C19 Both published a thiid port, under 
the title ' De Processu Mnrtyriali,’ and the 
entire work remains as an impeachment of 
English ecclesiastical policy in Ireland under 
Elizabeth and James 1. An answer was pu^ 
lished in 1624 by Thomas (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Eyvea [q. v.] This was the period 
of Eothe greatest literary activi^. 

Both was appointed bishop of Ossory hy 
Pope Paul IV in September or October 
1618. The consistorial act describes him as 


‘a priest of Ossory, forty-five years old, 
master in theology, protonotary apostolic, 
vicar-general of Armagh, in which post he 
has conducted himself well for sevcrm years, 
and worthy of promotion to the episcopate ‘ 
(Sibemia Dominieana, p. 869 ; Beady). He 
doubtless virtually ruled the diocese of Os- 
Bory for some years previously, as well as 
acting as deputy of Peter Lombard, the 
primate of Ireland, who never visited his 
see of xkrmagh. On 4 Sept. 1624 commenda- 
tory letters, signed by Both as vice-primate, 
were sent from Ireland to all whom they 
might concern in favour of the Irish Oollege 
at Paris, and of the Capuchin order (Spieile- 
gium Ossoriense, i. 13U-0). In a letter to 
Peter Lombard, dated 17 Sept. 1625 (ib. p. 
1371, he says that aU in Ireland lived m 
dread of the plague, and that ‘few or no 
catholics die among so many that are on 
every side carried to their graves.’ The 
puritans, however, gave out tlmt the plague 
was a judgment for the non-execution of 
laws against recusants. 

In February 1629-30 Eoth was one of 
seven Irish bishops who petitioned the Ho- 
man court for an increase of the hierarchy 
in England (ib. p, 164), Eoth was no longer 
vice-primate, but ha was senior bishop of 
Ireland, and was allowed a kind of leader- 


ship (ft. pp. 190-1). On 16 Hov. 1634 the 
bishop of Ferns wrote that Eoth, though 
somewhat infirm, acted as a sentinel, keep- 
ing bishops, priests, and friars in order. 
‘Some censure him as being over zealous, 
but in truth we stand in need of such a 
monitor in these regions of license and li- 
berty ' (ft. p. 199). In May 163-5 Both was 
allowed to appoint Dr. Edmund O’Dwyer, 
afterwards bishop of Limerick, to represent 
his diocese at Home (ft. p. 200). In July 
1641 he felt the weight of years, and asked 
for a coadjutor (ft. p. 211); but he found 
time to attend to the diocese of Feme, then 
vacant by the death of his friend and relative, 
Dr, Eoche. Between September 1637 and 
1639 Both had been seeking to make peace 
in the diocese of Eillaloe, where the clergy 
were on bad terms with their bishop. ‘Know- 
mg,' he wrote, ‘ that the jars and strifes of my 


countrymen among themselves have from 
ancient times, at ^ome and abroad, every- 
where and always injured the whole nation, 
I have, during some thirty years’ wrestlings 
in this arena, notoriously made it my chief 
work to make an end of useless altercations’ 
(ib. p. 236), 

Until 1641 Eoth lived quietly at Kilkenny, 
The Irish rebellion broke out on 23 Oct. of 
that year ; the protestnnt clergy were ex- 
pelled, and Both took possession of the 
deanery, which he retained till just before 
his death. In 1642 the portreeve of Irish- 
town was sworn to him according to ancient 
custom. Kilkenny became the capital of the 
confederate catholics, and Both was one of 
the bishops who signed the decrees of the 
great ecclesiastical congregation held there in 
Slay 1642 (ft. i . 262, in Latin ; Corifederation 
and War, ii. 34, in English), In June he signed 
a letter calling upon Clanricarde to make 
common cause with his coreligionists (Con- 
federation and 7Far,vol.i. p. li). In July he 
was one of those who petitioned the king, 
through Ormonde, for an audience, and beggsd 
him to construe their acta as those of loyal 
men against 'the puritan party in England, 
who seek in all things to limit you, our 
king, and govern us, your people’ (ft. ii. 48). 
When the confederates formed their general 
assembly. Both sat as a peer ; but his age 
prevented him &om being one of the supreme 
council, which was elected in October, and 
which directed everything until Binuccini 
came. According to John Lynch [q. v.J, he 
was the person chiefly instrumental m giving 
form and order to the confederacy (Geavbs 
and Fkiiu, p. 296). After the cessation of 
arms with Ormonde in 1643, there was a 
meeting of bishops at Waterfordfor thepm'- 
pose of announcing their full adhesion to the 
decrees of the council of Trent. Both did 
not attend, but in January 1643-4 he signed 
the act of adhesion for uimself and for the 
clergy of his diocese (Spicilegium Ossoriense, 
ii. 17). In this year Both presented a silver 
gilt monstrance, which still exists, to his 
cathedral of St. Canice (G eaves and Peim, 
p. 40), and also erected a handsome tomb for 
tumeelf in the lady-chapel, with an inscription 
recording that he had restored the church 
to its proper use and whipped heresy out 
of it. TI e reference to heresy was chiselled 
out by Bishop John Parry (d. 1677) [q. v.l, 
but the rest of the memorial remains (ft. 
p. 293). 

The nuncio Binuccini reached Kilkenny 
on 12 Nor. 1645, and was met by the aged 
Both at the door of St. Oanice’s. ‘ He of- 
fered me the aspersorium and incense,’ says 
Binuccini, ‘ and, conducting me to the high 
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altar, delivered an address suitable to tbe 
ceremony* (Embasiy, p. 91). There ■was 
nevertheless a certain antagonism between 
the nuncio and the bishop of the diocese, 
whose Catholicism was rather Anglo-Irish 
than vltramontane(cf,Sj)ici/effium O^orieme, 
i. 294). In the internecine struggle between 
nuncio and council, Eoth wm generally for 
the native notables and against the Italian 
emissary. He seldom left his house, but was 
much consulted, and was against extreme 
courses. In January 1G48 Rinuccini reported 

old and inefficient, and no longer able to ful^ 
any of his duties’ (Embassy, p. 8Q5), but he 
found a few months later that Roth had vigour 
enough to take the lead in nullifying the in- 
terdict fulminated by the nuncio on 27 May 
against aU who were willing to treat witn 
Inchiqoin (ib, p. S99). As soon as Rinuccini 
was clear of Ireland, he urged the suspen- 
sion of Roth, as ‘ the £rst to refuse obedience 
to theinterdict, as though he were the supreme 
judge and owned no superior’ (ib. p. 407^. 
Too late to be of any real use, peace was 
made between Ormonde and the confederates. 
On 17 Jan. 1048-9, with other Anglo-Irish 
prelates, Eoth signed a letter protesting their 
loyalty, and their satisfaction at being mends 
with the king’s lieutenant. ‘The substance 
of the peaoe,^thoy say, ' as to the concessions 
for religion, is better than the sound ’ ( Con- 
federation and War, vii. 213). In March 
Roth was one of four bishops who addressed 
the pope in favour of the Capuchins (Spid- 
legium Ossoriense, i. 322). In August follow- 
ing he desoribes himself as ‘old and bedrid’ 
(Mtjbpht, p. 312), but was carried about in 
a litter to minister to sufferers from the plague 

S ib.) At the beginning of March 1660, when 
Iromwell was approaching Kilkenny, he 
was ' carried out in a vehicle prepared for 
flight, stripped of his raiment, wrapped in 
a common cloak hopping with vermin, and 
put away in some wretched place where 
he died in the following month’ (Spwile- 
(fium Ossoriense, i. S41). This was written 
on 6 June by Archbishop Fleming, Roth's 
metropolitan, who was in Ireland at the time. 

‘ Locus ahjectns ’ does not mean ' loathsome 
dungeon,’ as Father Murphy assumes. Bi- 
shop Lynch, who wrote from Glonfert be- 
tween three and four months after Roth’s 
death, says he ‘ attempted to escape, but was 
brought back by tbe enemy, stripped of his 
raiment and mocked [ilLusus], but allowed 
to enter the nearest house, s^ere he died.’ 
Probably the arad bishop was harboured by 
poor but faithful friends in some squalid 
tenement (Gbaves and Pattr, p, 296). Ax- 
tell’s regiment was qiuirtered m the cathe- 


dral, where Both had prepared his tomb. 
Ilis remains were consequently laid in St. 
Mary’s church with the usual ceremonies, 
and without Interference by the conquerors. 
A portrait of Roth, perhaps by an Italian in 
RinuGcini’s suite, is preserve’d at Jenkins- 
town, CO. Kilkenny, and reproduced by 
Graves and Prim, who mention other relies. 

Of Roth’s great learning there can be no 
doubt, though he was not free from the cre- 
dulity whicn besets hagiologists. Thomaa 
Messingham, moderator of the Irish seminary 
at Pans, describes him as ‘doctlssimua et 
accuratissimus.’ It is still more to the point 
that he corresponded with the protestant 
champion Ussher, who acknowledges con- 
siderable obligations, and calls him learned, 
illustrious, and ‘a most diligent investigator 
of his country’s antiquities.’ He was all his 
life more or less occupied with an ecclesias- 
tical history of Ireland ; but no such work 
was published, and the only part knovra to 
exist is a fragment on the diocese of Ossoiy, 
of which there are manuscript copies In the 
British Museum and in Trinity College, 
Dublin. It has been accurately descrihed 
by Graves, and partly prmted in the ‘ Irish 
ArchiBolo^cal (Kilkenny) Society’s Journal’ 
for 1859, and adversely criticised by John 
Hogan in the same journal for 1871. Roth’s 
' llierographia Iliberiuee,’ an account of the 
Irish saints, was never prmted, but was used 
end quoted by Ussher. 

Besides the ‘ Analecta,’ of which Cardinal 
Moran published a complete edition in 1884, 
Both published ; -I. ' Brigida Thaumaturga, 
sire dissertatio partim encomiastica in laudem 
ipsiuB sanctee,’ ko., Paris, 1620, 2, ‘ Hibsmia 
resnrgiins, sive refrigerium antidotale ad ver- 
sus mcr<>um serpentis antiqui,’ &c., Rouen, 
1621; and another edition at Colorae in the 
same year. His ' De Kominibus Hibemise 
tractatus' and ‘ Elucidationes in Yilam 
S. Patricii a Joscelino scriptam’ are printed 
in Messingbam’s 'FlorUegium Insulas Sanc- 
torum,’ Paris, 1024, 

[Journal of the Hist, and Archseolog. Assoc, 
of Ireland, 4th ser. vii. 501, 630; Moran’s 
Spicileginm Ossoriense, vols, i, and ii, ; Graves 
and Prim’s Hist, of St. Canice's Cathedral; 
Binuecini's Embassy in Ireland, English tiansl. ; 
’Ware's Bishops (art. 'Griffith Williams') and 
WritsTB of Ireland, ad. Horris ; Contemporary 
Hist, of Affairs in Ireland, and Hist, of Con- 
federation and War i n Ireland, ed. Gilbert; Brady's 
Episcopal Succession; Murphy’s Cromwell in 
Ireland; Walsh’s Hist, of the Bemonstrance, 
1674, to which the Kilkenny queries and Both's 
answers are appended ; Catalogue of the Longh 
Fea Library, p. 294, where TTssher’a references 
to Roth are emlecbed ; Brennan’s Ecelesiasticsd 
Hist, of Ireland ; Hogan’s Kilkenny (KBkenny, 
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1884); Healy's Hist, of Kilkenny (Kilkenny, that year -with the army of Germany under 
1893) ; cf. arts. Kinuccmi, Gioranni Battista, the Duke of Burgundy and Marshal de Ca> 
and Walsh, Peter.] E. B-t. tinat. In 1703 he joined the amy of Villais 

BOTHE, MICHAEL (1601-1741), Irish in the Vosges, and took part in the capture 
general m the French service, bom at Blil- of £ehl, the storming of Hornberg in the 
Kenny on 29 Sept. 1661, -was the second son Black Forest, the combat of Munderkingen, 
of Edward Eotho (‘ FitzPeter ’), the great- and the first battle of Hoohstadt, in which 
grandjson of John Rothe of Kilkenny, father the French gained the day ; he did not &1- 
of David Rothe [q.v.]» bishop of Ossory, by low VlUara m 1704 in his campaign against 
Catherine (Archdekin). In 1686 the army the Camisards, hut served under his succes- 
in Ire] and was remodelled and increased, and sor, Marshal Marsin, and shared in the rout 
Michael Rothe received a commission as of the French at Blenheim, where his regi- 
lieutenant in the king's royal Irish regiment ment had the good fortune to escape being 
of footguaids, of which the Duke of Or- captured. Created brigadier, by brevet dated 
monde was colonel. At the revolution 18 April 1706, he was again attached to the 
the regiment maintained its allegiance to army of the Rhine under Villars, and was 
James II, under the command of its lieu- present at the reduction of Drusenheim, of 
tenant-colonel, William Dorrington (by Laaterbargh, and of the He de Marguisat 
whose name it afterwards became known), {M&tn. de Mareehal Villars, ed. Vogiie, 1887,, 
and Rothe was promoted captain in the com- ii. 202, 218). In 1707, under the same gene- 
mand of the first or king’s own company, ral, he was at the carrying of the lines of 
By James's charter he was named an ^der- Stolhoffen, the reduction of Etlingen, of 
man of Kilkenny. He served with his re- Pfortzeim, of Winhing, of Schorndorfi at the 
giment throughout the campaign of 1689-91, defeat and capture of General Janus, the 
and fought at the battle of the Boyne (1 July surrender of Suahsgemund, and the ufioir of 
1690), where Ms kinsman, Thomas Rothe of Seckingen, while, by order of 31 Oct., he 
the Irish lifeguards, lost his life. After the was employed daring the winter in Alsace, 
treaty of Limerick his regiment elected to He continued with the army of the Rhine 
enter the French service, and set sad. for under Berwick until June 1700, whenhewos 
France in the autumn of 1691. For his ad- transferred to Flanders and highly distin- 
he^on to the Stuart cause, Rothe was at- ^shed himself at tbo battle of Malplaquet. 
tainted and his estate forfeited; his large In the absence of Dorrington he commanded 
brick mansion in Kilkenny was sold at Cm- his regiment, which was engaged, in the 
Chester House, Dublin, in 1703, and pur- centre, in the veiy hottest of the battle, 
chased for 46f. by Alderman Isaac Muhins When the leit of the French army recoiled 
(cf. O’Haiii, Landed Geniry, p. 513 ; Let- before the tremendous fire of the British 
WIOH, Antiquities of Irish-town, p. 487 ; right, Villars brought up the Irish brigade 
'S 06 AS, Kilkenny). On theirarrival in France to its support. Rothe and CautiDon led a 
the Irish regiments were mustered at Vaunes successful charge, crying 'Forward, brave 
in the south of Brittany, and were there re- Irishmen ! Long live King James III I ' 
viewedbyjamesllin January 1692. Rothe’s Thu'ly officers of his regiment were killed, 
regiment was incorporated with the Irish Appointed mar6chal-de-camp or major-gene- 
bngades in the service of Prance, and was ral by brevet of 29 March 1710, and being 
stationed in Kormandy as part of the army neiEt in command to M. du Puy de Vauban 
destined for the invasion of England. This in the remarkable defence of Betkune against 
design was fi’ustrated by the English victory the Duke of Marlborough, he so ffistinguished 
off Cape La Hogue ; but in 1693 Rothe saw himself that Louis XIV, by brevet of 16 Dec., 
active service in Flanders under the Marshal named him for the second commandership of 
de Luxembourg, taking part in the capture the order of St. Louis that should become 
of Huy, the battle of Landeu, where \Vil- vacant (see Brodbick, Hist, of the late War, 
liam iH and the allies w'ere defeated on 1713, p. 334), After serving another sixteen 
29 July 1693, and the taking of Charleroi in months in Flanders, he obtained this honour 
the following October. In 1694 he served on 9 April 1712, and served during the fol- 
with the army of Germany, and in 1695 lowing summer at the taking of Douay, 
with the army of the Moselle, After the Quesnoy, and Bouchoin. In 1713 he took a 
jkeaceof Ryswick, King James’s regiment of prominent part under Villars in the reduc- 
iootguards was formed, by an order dated tion of Friburg and Landau by the army 
27 Feb. 1698, into the regim^t of Dorring- of the Rhine. Upon the death of Lieu- 
ton, and Rothe was made its lieutenant- tenant-general Bonington on 11 Bee. 1718, 
colonel by commission of 27 April. Pro- by commission dated the following day the 
moted colonel in May 1701, he served during command of the regiment was transferred to 
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liothe, and lienee became known as the ‘re- 
giment of Kothe,’ a name which it bore for 
forty-eight years ; during the whole of this 
period it continued to wear the scarlet sad 
blue uniform of the ‘ King's Own Footguards’ 
(British). In 1719 Eothe joined the army of 
Spain under the Duke of Berwick, and com- 
manded his regiment at the reduction of 
Fontarahia and San Sebastian, and the siege 
of Rosas (cf. WiLsoir, Duke of Berwkk, 
Marshal of France, pp. 430 sq.) At the end 
of the campaign he was created, on 13 March 
1720, lieutenant-general of the armies of the 
king. His military skill and dauntless courage 
had attracted attention in England as w& 
as on the continent. The author of ‘A 
Letter to Sir Robert Sutton for disbonding 
the Irish Regiments ’ (Amsterdam, August 
1727) speaks of Rothe's ‘memorahleaetions’ 
and ‘ immortal reputation ’ for courage, and 
in a letter to Lord Bolingbroke, dated 
from Scotland in 1716, the Pretender wrote, j 
' I should have mentioned before that Rothe ' 
or Dillon I must have ; one 1 can spare you, 
but not both j and, maybe, Dillon would be 
useful in Ireland.’ Rothe could have gone 
only at the expense of the commission he 
held ftom the Trench king, and prudently 
refused to make the sacrifice. He continued 
colonel-proprietor of his regiment until May 
1783, when he made over the command to 
his son. He died at Paris, in his eightieth 
year, on 2 May 1741. He married Lady 
Catherine (1683-1763), youngest daughter 
of Charles, second earl of Middleton [q.v.], 
by Lady Catherine, daughter of Robert 
Brudenel, first earl of Car£gan. By her he 
left an only son, Charles Edward Rothe, bom 
28 Dec. 1710, who was granted a commission 
iu his father's regiment as captain en second 
on 28 May 1719, took over the colonelcy on 
28 May 1738, was made brigadier on 2U Feb. 
1748, served at Dettingen and, with much 
distinction, at Fontenoy, and was made lieu- 
tenant-general of thelrish and Scottish troops 
in the service of France on 31 March 1769. 
He met his death by on accident while residing 
at his chateau of Haute-Fontaine in Picardy 
on 16Aug.l766(seePT7E, Occurrences, 8 Sept. 
1766). He married Lucie (1728-1804), only 
daughter of Lucius Henry Cary, fifth vis- 
count Falkland, by his second wife, Laora, 
daughter of Lieutenant-general Arthur Dil- 
lon, and by her left a daughter Lucie (d. 
1782), who married in 1769 (as his first 
wife) her cousin. General Arthur Dillon, 
colonel of Dillon’s regiment, and one of the 
victims of ‘ the Terror ’ (14 April 1794). 

(Journal of the Hist, and Aichuolog. Assoc, 
of Ireland, 4th ser. vH. SOI, 620 (a valuable 
paper on tiie Rothe family, 1^ Mr. Gr. D. Burt- 


chaell) ; O'Callagh.m's Hist, of the Irish Bri- 
gades, pp. 04-6 ; O’Hart’sIrisb pedigrees, p. 65S, 
and Landed Qentry, p. S61 ; O’Conor's Hilitaty 
Hist, of the Irish K ation ; B’Alton’s King James's 
Irish Army Lists; Mtmoire Hist, concernant 
rOrdre Royal et Militaire de St. Louis, Paris, 
1785; Dictionnaire Historique, Paris, 1769; 
Journal de Marquis de Bangeau, 1869, xiii. 
ISl, 208, xviii. 169, 260 , Campagnes de divers 
Maricbals de France, Amsterdam, 1773, Table, 
B.v. Bo6th ; Memoires du Mar^chal de Villars, 
ed. Vogii4. 1887, ii. 80, 104, 119; Pelet's 114- 
moirea Mihtaires, vols iii, iv.; Hist. MSS. 
Comm, 2nd Rep. App. p. 267.] T. S. 

ROTHE, ROBERT (1660-1622), anti- 
quary, horn on 28 April 1660, was eldest sou 
of David Rothe, ‘sovereign’ of Kilkenny in 
1541, and commissioner for the county in 
1668, by his wife Anstace, daughter of Patrick 
Archer of KiUcenny. David Rothe [q. v.], 
bishop of Ossory, was his first cousin, and 
Michael Rothe [q. v.l the general wos lineally 
descended firom the oishop's father. Robert 
was a Dublin barrister, and at an early age 
became standing counsel and agent to his 
kinsman, Thomas Butler, tenth earl of Or- 
monde [q. V.] In 1674 he went to London 
on Ormonde’s business, and obtained for him- 
self a confirmation of arms from 'William 
Dethick, York herald, lie was elected M.P. 
for the county of Kilkenny in 1685. He 
was exempted in 1687 from the composition 
levied on the county ; and ' in consideration 
of his services and great losses in the time of 
the late rebellion [of Tyrone in 1698], and to 
encourage him in his loyalty,’ he was granted 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1602 part of the 
possessions of the priory of KeUs. The 
grant was confirmed in 1607. 

In the charter creating Kilkenny a city 
(1609) he is named as first alderman and 
recorder. He was also the first mayor. Be- 
sides his residence in the city of Kilkenny, 
he had places at Kilcreeno and Tollagh- 
maine. At the latter he hnilt bridges, and 
left directions for keeping them in x^air. 
He was elected a bencher of the King’s Inns, 
Dublin, and served as treasurer in 1620. He 
died on 18 Dec. 1622, in his seventy-third 
year. 

Rothe was author of two valuable histo- 
rical works, still remaining in manuscript, 
viz.: 1. ‘A Register containing thePedigree 
of the Honourable Thomas, late Earl of Or- 
mond and Ossory, and of his ancestors and 
cousins, both lineal and collateral, as well 
since the Conquest as before. . . . Collected 
and gathered out of sundiy Records and 
evidences. ... in 1616.’ TMs manuscript, 
numbered Fi 3. 16. No.^ IS in Trinity College 
Library, Dublin, revised by the writer's 
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grandson, Sir Eobert Rothe, -^as extenaiTely 
used by Carte in hia ‘ Life of Ormond.* A. 
copy is in the possession of The O'Oonor 
Don MSS. Comm, Snd Rep. p. 9^4). 
2. ‘ A Register or Breviat of the Antiquities 
and Statiits of the towne of Kilkenny, with 
other antiquities collected by me, Robert 
Rothe, esquier, as well out of severall books, 
charters, evidences, and roUs,’ &c. , the earliest 
compilation extant in connection with local 
Irish history. It is fully described by Mr. 
J, T. Gilbert, of the Public Record Olfloe, 
Dublin, In the Second Report of the Histo- 
rical Manuscripts Oommis3ion,1871,pp. 357- 
263. It is at present in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

A third evidence of Rothe's antiquarian 
and genealogical learning is his will, which 
covers twenty-nine sheets of parchment, and 
Sets out the limitationsindesccut of his estate 
to the sixteenth degree. In it he directs 
the building of a chapel at Tullaglimaine, 
the maintenance of the Rothe chapel at St. 
Mary’s Church, Kilkenny, and the enlarge- 
ment of the poorhouse buUt by hia grand- 
father, Eobert Rothe (d. 1643), in the city ol 
Kilkenny. 

Rothe was twice married : first, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Fowke Oomerford of Dal- 
ian, and sister of Gerald Comerford, M.P. for 
Callan in 1684, attorney-general, and baron 
of the court of exchequer 1604, hy whom 
he had three sons — David, Richard, and 
Piers — and four daughters. By his second 
wife, Margaret Archer, he had no issue. 

Rothe's eldest son, David, was father of Sir 
Robert Rothe (d. 1664), who was knighted 
hy the lord-lieutenant, Ormonde, in 1848-9, 
and forfeited his estates in Kilkenny on 
Oromwell’s reduction of Ireland, but was 
restored by Charles II in 1663. Sir Robert’s 
grandson, Robert Rotbe of Tullagbmaine, 
became lieutenant-colonel in Lord Mount- 
casbel’s regiment ; be afterwards entered the 
Flench service, and was killed in Flanders 
in 1709, when the senior branch of the Rothe 
family became extinct. 

Rothe’s second son, Richard, was grand- 
father of "Willinm Rothe or Routh, a captain 
in the French service, who was killed in 
Flanders in August 1710. This Captain 
Rothe was father of Bernard Routh (1695- 
1768) [q. V.], the Jesuit. 

[The Fdinily of Rothe of Kilkenny, by G. D. 
Burtchaell, LL.R., in the Journal of the Roy. 
Hist, and Archceol. Association, Ireland (origi- 
nally the Kilkenny Archsol. Soc.), vii. 601-37, 
620-64, with a pedigree; Cal. of Fiaots, ed. 
Morrin, also in Rep. of Deputy-Keeper of Re- 
cords in Inland ; Ware’s Ireland, ii. 101, 102; 
Carte’s Life of Ormond, introduction, passim; 


C&l. of the Carew MSS. ; Book of Ilowth ; RnssfU 
and Prendergast’s Cal of Irish State Papers 
1806-8 : O'Hart's Irish Pedigrees, ii. 379, and 
hia Landed Gentry, pp. 263, 356 ; O'CalUgban's 
Irish Brigades ia the Service of France, p. g;. 
Gilbert’s Hist. Manuscripts of Ireland, p. 30g| 
information from the Rev. J. K. Abbott, librarian 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and from J. T. Gil- 
bert, LLD., librarian of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy.) 0. F. S. 

ROTHERAM, CALEB, D.D. (I094, 
1762), dissenting minister and tutor, was 
horn on 7 March 1894 at Great Salkeli, 
Cumberland. He was educated at the gram, 
mar school of Great Blencow, Cumberland, 
under Anthony Ireland, and prepared for 
the ministry in the academy of Thomas 
Dixon, M.D. (q. v.] at 'Whitehaven. In 1716 
he became minister of the dissenting con- 
gregation at Kendal, "Westmoreland. After 
Dixon’s death (1720) he took up the work of 
a dissenting academy (L7S3) at Kendal, 
where he educated about one hundred and 
twenty laymen, including .Teremiali Dyson 
[q. v.J, and fifty-six divinity students, of 
whom the most distinguished was George 
Walker (1785 P-1807) Tq. v.] In 1743 Se 
visited Edinburgh, where ho was admitted 
M.A,, and gained the degree of D.D.bypab- 
Uc disputation on 27 Majr, His theology, 
and that of most of his divinity pupils, waa 
Arian. In 1751 his health failed; leaving 
his congregation and academy in charge of 
Richard Simpson, he went to Hexham, 
Horthiimberland, to stay with his eldest son, 
a physician. He died at IIe.xham on 3 June 
1762, and was buried in the south aisle of the 
abbey church, where is a mural mouviment to 
hia memory. Hia second son was in the 
army. His third son, Caleb (1738-1796), 
educated at Kendal (the academy censed iu 
1753) and Dav entry, was ordained minister 
of Kendal on 31 April 1736 ; he waa a friend 
and correspondent of Priestley, and was ap- 
parently the first Unitarian minister who 
officiated (1781) in Scotland [see Chbistib, 
'WiLi.iAai^. The elder Rotheram published 
‘Dissertatio . . , de Religionis Ohristianie 
Evidentia,’ &c., Edinburgh, 1743, 4to, 

[Funeral Sermon by James Daye, 1763 ; Me- 
moir, with biographical list of divinity students 
[by William Turner], in Monthly Repository, 
1810, pp. 217 sq.; Turner’s Lives of Eminent 
Bnitaiians, 1840, i, 359 80.; manuscript records 
of Provincial Meeting of CombeiUnd and West- 
morelanii.] A. G. 

ROTHERAM, EDWARD (1763 P-1830), 
captain in the navy, son of John Rotheram, 
M.D,, was born at Hexham in Northumber- 
land, probably in 1763. His fatW shortly 
afterwards moved to Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
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where he was physician of the infirmary for 
many years. Professor John Rotheram (d. 
1804) l^q. V.] was his elder brother. _ He is 
said to nave first gone to sea in a ooUier. In 
April 1777 he entered the navy aa able sea- 
man on board the Centaur in the Channel. He 
was in a very short time rated a midshipman 
and master’s mate. After three years in 
the Centaur he was moved, in April 1780, to 
the Barfleur, carrying the flag of vice-admiral 
Barrington, and on 13 Oot. 1780 was ap- 
pointed acting^lieiitenant of the Monarch, 
one of the ships which went out to the West 
Indies withSirSamuel (afterwards Viscount) 
Hood [q. V.], was with Hood in the actions 
olf Martinique on 29 April 1781, off the 
Chesapeake on 6 April 1781, at St. Kitts in 
January, and in the actions of 9 and 12 April 
1782. In 1783 she returned to Engla^, 
and on 19 April Rotheram was confirmed in 
the rank of lieutenant. In 1737 he was in 
the Bombay Castle ; in 1788 in the CuUoden ; 
in 1790 in the Vengeance, all in the Channel. 
In October 1790 he was apain appointed to 
the CuUoden, and, continuing in her, was 
present in the action of 1 June 1794. When 
the French ship Vengeur struck, Rotheram 
was sent in command of the party which 
took possession of her, and when it was clear 
that the ship was sinking, Hotheram by bis 
energy and cool self-possession succeeded in 
saving many of her crew (Kaval Chron. 
liv. 469 ; CAniiXM, Miieell. JSssays, ‘ The 
Sinking of the Vengeur ’). On 6 July 1794 
Rotheram was promoted to the rank of 
commander. In 179.5 and 1796 he com- 
manded the Camel store-ship in the Mediter- 
ranean, and from 1797 to 1800 the Hawk 
in the North Sea and the West Indies. In 
the summer of 1800 he brought home the 
Lapwing as acting-c '.lain, and was con- 
firmed in the rank on ^7 Aug. In December 
1804 he was appointed to the Dreadnought 
as flag-captain to Vice-admiral Cuthbert 
(afterwards Lord) Oollingwood [q. v.] On 
10 Oct. 1806 he foUowed CoUingwood to the 
Royal Sovereign, and commanded her in the 
battle of Trafalgar, 21 Oct. It is said tto 
rior to the battle there was some bitterness 
etween him and CoUingwood which Nelson 
removed, saying that in the presence of the 
enemy all hmglishmen should he as brothers. 
On 4 Nov. (^Uingwood appointed him to 
the BeUerophou, vacant by the death of 
Captain John Cooke ; he commanded her in 
the Channel till June 1808, when she was 
put out of commission. Rotheram had no 
further service, but was nominated a O.B. 
in 1816, and in 1823 was appointed one of 
the captains of Greenwich Ilo’ipital. He died 
of apopleny on 2 Nov. 1830, In the house of 


his friend Richard Wilson of Bildeston in 
Sufibik, 

[MarshaU's Boy. Nav. Jliogi. iii. (vol. ii.) 298 ; 
Sorvice-hook in the Bablic Record Office; Naval 
Chronicle, xiv. 469 ; Gent. Mag. 1880, ii. 566.} 

J. K. Lt 

ROTHERAM, JOHN (1726-1789), 
theologian, second of the three sons of the 
Rev. WiUiam Rotherham— as the father 
spelt his name — master of the ii-ee grammar 
school of Haydou Bridge, Northumberland, 
was bom there on 22 June 1726, and was 
educated at his father’s school. He was 
entered at Queen’s Collegia, Oxford, as batler, 
on 21 Feb. 1744-5, being partly maintained 
by his elder brother, the Rev. Thomas Ro- 
tneram, professor in Codrington CoUege, 
Barbados. He naduated B.A. in 1748-9, 
and then proceeded to Barbados as tutor to 
the two sons of the Ron. Mr. Frere, arriving 
in the island on 20 Jan. 1749-50. In 1761 
he accepted the post of assistant in Oodring- 
ton College. 

WhUe dwelling with the Frere family 
Rotheram wrote his first work : ‘ The Force 
of the Argument for the Truth of Chris- 
tianity draum from a Collective View of 
Prophecy,’ 1762, which was prompted by a 
controversy between Sherlock, bishojp of 
London, and Dr.Cony ers Middleton [q.v J His 
increased leisure wlien connected with the 
college enabled him to produce the larger 
volume : ‘ A Sketch of the One Great Argu- 
ment, formed from tho several concurring 
Evidences for the Truth of Christianity’ 
(1754 and 1708). For these ' services to re- 
ligion' be was, though absent in the colonies, 
created M.A. on 11 Deo. 1763 by special de- 
cree of Oxford University, la 1767 he re- 
turned to England. 

Rotheram accepted, on arriving in Lon- 
don, the curacy of Tottenham in Middlesex, 
end held it untU 1766. From 1700 to 1707 
he enjojed a Percy fellowship at University 
College, O.xford, and he was also one of the 
prsBoners at the royal chapel, Whitehall. 
His talents attracted the attention of Richard 
Trevor [q, v.], bishop of Durham, who be- 
stowed on him the rectory of Ryton, where 
he remained from February 1766 tol769, On 
SO Oct. 1769 he was appointed by the same 
patrSn to the valuable rectory ofHoughton- 
le-Spring, which he continued to hold until 
his death, and from 1778 to 1783, when he 
resignedthe benefice in favour of his nephew, 
Richard Wallis, he was vicar of Seaborn. 
He was chaplain to Bishop Trevor, on whom 
be preached a funeral sermon at NewcBstle 
on 27 July 1771, and to Trevor’s successor 
in the see ; he was elected proctor in con- 
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vocation in 1774, and he was a trustee of 
Lord Crewe’s charity. 

His health declining after the death of his 
brother Thomas at Houghton in 1782, he was 
struck by palsy at Bamburgh Castle, when 
visiting Archdeacon Sharp, and died there on 
16 July 1789. His remains were laid near 
the grave of his brother, in the chancel of 
Houghton church, and a marble tablet w’as 
erected to his memory. 

Besides the two works noticed and single 
sermons, Eotheram published : 1. ‘ An 

Apology for the Athanasian Creed '(anon.), 
1700; 2nd edit, with his name in 1762. 
This was answered anonymously in 1773, 
probably by the Eev. William Adams (17015- 
1789) [q. V.] 2. ‘ An Essay on Faith and its 
Connection with Good Works,’ 1768 (4th 
edit, corrected, 1772 ; new edit. 1801), the 
.substance of a course of sermons before the 
university of Oxford; the portion dealing 
with ‘The Origin of Faith’ was published 
separately in 1781 and 17 63. 3. ‘ Three Ser- 
mons on Public Occasions before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford,’ 1760, all previously 
published separatelv. 4. ‘ An Essay on 
Establishments in Eeligion, with Eemavks 
on the Confessional ’(anon.), 1767 ; reprinted 
in the ' Churchman Armed,’ 181^ i. 183-278, 
and answered by the Eev. Caleb Fleming and 
others (Gent. j&oy. 1780, p. 608). 5. ‘An 
Essay on the Distinction between the Soul 
and Body of Han,’ 1781. 6. ‘An Essay on 
Human Liberty,* 1782. 

[Foster'sAIamni Oxon. ; !KichoU's Lit. Aneol. 
vin. 193-6, ix. 247-9, 687 ; Gent. hlag. 1789, li. 
764 ; Eadcliffe Letters (Oxford Hist. Soc. ix.) p. 
27 ; Surtees's Durham, i. 177-8, 271.] 

W. P. 0. 

EOTHEKAM, JOHjS'( 1760 P-1804), pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy at St. Andrews, 
son of John Eotheram, M.D., and elder bro- 
ther of Edward Eotheram [q. v.], was pro- 
bably bom at Hexham about 1760. He 
received the rudiments of bis education at 
Newcastle grammar school, his mathematical 
and philosophical studies being directed by 
his father, assisted by Charles Hutton [q. yj, 
who was then a tutor in the school. He 
pursued his education at the university of 
Ups^a, Sweden, graduating there, and be- 
coming a pupil of Linnteus and Berguaann. 
He returned to Newcastle previous to 1770, 
and some years afterwards he settled in Edin- 
burgh. _ When William SmeUie published 
his ‘ Philosophy of Natural History ’ (2 yols. 
1790-5), he attacked the botanical astern of 
Linnaeus, and Eotheram replied to Smellie’s 
strictures in a pamphlet which attracted 
some notice. In 1793 he became coadjutor 


to Professor Joseph Black in the chemhtn 
chair at Edinburgli University. In Noveni 
her 1796 he was elected professor of natnnl 

E hilosophy at St. Andrews University. Here 
e discharged his duties with diligence and 
credit. He died at St. Andrews ot apopW 
on 6 Nov. 1804. He is described as ‘ a mau 
of very extensive learning.’ His published 
works were : 1. ‘ A Philosophical Inquiry 
into the Nature and Properties of Water’’ 
1770. 2. ‘ Sexes of the Plants Vindicated, 
against William Smellie’s Philosophy of 
Natural History,’ 1790. 3. ‘Edinburg New 
Dispensatory,’ 1794. He edited in 1797, from 
a manuscript in St. Andrew's Univeraity 
Library, George Martin e’s ‘Eeliquiae Dhi 
Andrem.’ 

[Gent. Nag. 1804 ii. 1070, 1830 ii 666; Seoty 
Hag. Ivii. 760, Ixvi. 888 ; Allibone's Dict.ii. 18/7; 
Dundee Advertiser, 23 Nov. 1804.J A. H. H. 

EOTHERHAM, Sib JOHN (1030- 
1696 lawyer, son of Thomas Atwood 
Eotherham, vicar of Pirton, Hertfordshire, 
and of Boreham, Essex, was baptised at 
Luton, Bedfordshire, on 21 Oct. 1680. He 
belonged to the ancient house of Eotherham 
of Farleigh, near Luton, and was admitted 
fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, as of kin 
to its second founder, Archbishop Rotlieiv 
ham, in 1648. He matriculated on 9 Feb. 
1648-9, nadnated B. A. on 6 June 1649, and 
proceeded M. A. on 6 May 1662. In 1653 he 
was incorporated at Cambridge. 

On 2 Aug. 1647 Eotherham was admitted 
a member of Gtray’s Inn, where he was 
called to the bar on ISMiw 1666, waselected 
ancient inNovambei’ 1671, and treasurer in 
1685-6. Eotherham was the draughtsman 
of the plea put in by Algernon Sidney [q. v.l 
on his trial for high treison, 7 Nov. 1683; and 
was one of the counsel retained by Henry 
Ashnrst [q. v.] for the defence of Richard 
Baxter [q. v.] on 30 May 1686. The indict- 
ment was for seditious libel, grounded on the 
animadversions on episcopacy contained in 
the ‘ Paraphrase of the New Testament.’ 
Eotherham attempted to argue that Baxter's 
attack was directed exclusively against the 
prelates of the church of Rome, but the ab- 
surd contention was laughed out of court by 
Jeffreys. In Jonua^ 1687-8 he waa made 
high steward of hDtldon, under the new 
charter granted by James II; he was made 
serjeant-at-law on 18 June, and baron of the 
exchequer on 7 July of the same year. He 
was knighted six days later, and on 23 Oct, 
following he took the oath and test. 

He carried bis hatred of episcopacy on to 
the bench, and on the acquittal of the seven 
bishops sneered at them as writers of had 
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English, and fit to be ‘corrected by Br. 
Busby for false grammar.’ On the revolution 
he resumed his practice at the bar. Rother- 
ham was a Iriend of Robert Boyle [q. v.j, 
who made him one of the trustees of his 
Jectiire (of. Eveitit, Diary, May 1696). He 
died about 1696. lie was lord &Qm 1684 of 
the rectory manor of 'Waltham Abbey^ to 
which succeeded his son, John Rotherham, 
recorder of Maldon. 

(Xysons’s Magna Britannia, i. 113; Morant's 
Bfisei, ii. 88 ; Foster’s Alumni Ozon. and Gray's 
Inn Adm. Eeg. ; Wood’s Fasti Oion. (Bliss), ii. 
120, 170 ; CLutterbuck's Hertfordshire, iii. 126; 
Cobbett’s State Trials, ix. 323, xi. 498 ; Sir 
John Bramston’s Autobiogr. (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 304, 311 ; Luttrell's Brief Belation of State 
Affairs, i. 444, 448, 4fi0, 470; Haydn's Book 
of Dignities, ed. Ockerby ; Evelyn’s Diary, 
13 Feb. 1692, 2 May 1696 ; Foss's Lives of the 
Jndges.) 1. M. B. 

ROTHERHAM, THOMAS (1423- 
1600), archbishop of York, otherwise known 
as Thomas Soot, was born on 24 Aug. 1423 
at Rotherham in Yorkshire, and was son 
of Sir .John Rotherham, by his wife Alice. 
The origin of the alternative surnames is 
obscure. The archbishop is given the name 
of Scot cowled with that of Rotherham in 
Hatcher’s ‘Register of King’s College ’ (1666- 
1662), in Bishop lyrenn’s manuscript at 
Pembroke, and almost all early notices of 
him. The Scotta of Ecelesfield were related 
to him, and received from him the Barnes 
Hall estate. The name of Rotherham, which 
he used without any alternative in all official 
documents, was, however, borne by his 
parents, and his brother, John Rotherham, 
of Someties, Bedfordshire. The genealogical 
history of ‘ Scott of Scot’s HaU’ very doubt- 
fully claims the archbishop as the son of Sir 
John Scotte of Brahouine m Kent, a knight 
who held distinguished offices under Ed- 
ward IV, and traced his descent from 
'iVilliom, youngest brother of John Baliol 
[see Scott, Sib 'WittrAM, d. 1360], These 
contentions cannot he sustained (Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. vols. vii.-ix. passim). 

Rotherham spent Ms earlier years, as he 
tell us in his vml, at Rotherham. Ho re- 
ceived his first education, along with some 
others ' who reached higher stations,’ from 
a teacher of grammar who settled iu the 
town. Anthony k "Wood, on the evidence of 
a letter addressed to a bishop of Lincoln, 
probably John Ohedworth (Oxford TJniv. 
Archives, F 4,254), claims him as an Oxford 
man (Athena Oxonienses, ed. Bliss, ii. 688). 
It is possible that he was during 1443 at Eton. 
In 1444, at the age of twenty-one, he was 
elected on the foundation at King’s College, 


Cambridge. King’s College placed in his 
hands and that of 'Walter ^eld the appoint- 
ment to the benefice of Kingston in 1467, 
when he was still probably one of its fellows. 
In 1463 he was admitted to the degree of D.D. 
at Oxford, having previously taken it at 
Cambridge. From 1461 xmtil 1465 he was 
rector of Ripple in Worcestershire (Nash, 
Worcestershire, ii. 299). In 1462 he was 
collated by Bishop Ohedworth, his contem- 
porary at King’s, to the prebend of 
ton Brinkhall in Lincoln Cathedriil. He also 
held apparently in plurality the provostship 
of Wingham in Kent, resigning it, according 
to Leland, in 1463. In 1466 he was made pre- 
bendary of Netherhaven in the cathedriu of 
Salisbury, and later in that year rector of St. 
Y edaat’s, Foster Lane, London. In 1467 he was 
archdeacon of Canterbury (Wi tiiAM ob'Wib- 
CESTBK, Annales, ii. 608), being apparently 
appointed on the death of Thomas Chichley. 

Some time before 1461 the staunch Lan- 
castrian Earl of Oxford [see Vbbb, Johit 
BB, thirteenth Babe] haa made Rother- 
ham his chaplain ; and in the earl’s suite 
he may first have seen at court his future 

E atroness, Elizabeth '\^deville, then wife of 
!ir John Grey, and la^ of the bedchamber 
to Queen Margaret. Doubtless to her, now 
queen of England, Rotherham owed his ap- 
pointment in 1467 as keeper of the privy seal 
to Edward IV, at an annual pension of 360 
marks (Fat. Nolls, 7 Edw. I'V). He rapidly 
gained the king’s confidence. In 1468 he 
was made bishop of Rochester, and appa- 
lently (Pouisoir, Becerlac, p. 653) provost 
of the college of Beverley, holding the latter 
post tmtil 1472. In 1468 be was appointed 
sole ambassador to treat with Louis, king of 
France (Rtmbb, Fcedera, xi. 626). In 1471 
he was ambassador, along with Hastings and 
others, to Charles of Bnrgrmidy (ib. xi. 737), 
and immediately afterwards was translated 
to the bishopric of Lincoln in succession to 
John Ohedworth [q. v.], who died on 23 Nov. 
1471 after nearly nineteen years’ tenure of 
the see. The temporalities were restored to 
Rotherham on 10 March 1471-2. 

Early in 1474 he was made chancellor of 
England, and he prorogued parliament in 
that capacity on 28 May of that year. The 
Orovland continuator contrasts Rotherham’s 
skill in managing the parliament with that 
of his two predecessors, and the large sup- 
plies voted for war with France were said 
to be due to his diplomacy. After the dis- 
solution of this parliament in 1476 Edward 
desired that Rotherham should accompany 
him on his French expedition, and an ar- 

S sment was made by which the chaucel- 
ip was temporarily entrusted to Alcock, 
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Visbop of Rochester, ■who used the privy 
seal as chancellor between 27 April and 
28 Sept. 1475 (Foss). Rotherham was pre- 
sent at Edward IV’s celebrated interview with 
Louis XI at Pec^uimy (Philip de Comines 
styles him hy mist&e bishop of Ely), and 
received from Louis an annual pension of 
'WO thousand crowns for his good offices in 
the negotiation of the peace. The rolls of 
parliament contain quamt outlines of Ro- 
therham’s addresses tvhen opening the parlia- 
ment of 1477 (in which Clarence was at- 
tainted) and Edward’s last parliament (1482). 
Lord Campbell (Xires of the Lord Charts 
cellars), commenting on the advance of equity 
^t this period, considers Rotherham 'the 
greatest equity lawyer of his age.’ Mean- 
while he had been translated (1480) to the 
archbisho'pric of York, and his register at 
York styles him at that time legate of the 
apostolic see. 

Rotherham’s fidelity to EUzaheth lad to 
the forfeiture of the chancellorship. At the 
death of Edward I V ( 9 April 1483) the van- 
tage of power seemed in the queen and her 
kindred. Before the month dosed the boy 
king -was in Gloucester’s hands, the queen's 
brother. Lord Rivera, and her son. Lord 
Grey, were imprisoned, and the queen her- 
self’ was seeking sanctuary. Lord Hastings 
assured Rotherham that there was no danger 
to the young king, and that all -would be - 
well. ' Be It as well as it will,’ was Ro- 
therham’s reply, ‘ it will never be as well as 
we have seen it.’ He hastened with his re- | 
tinue of servants in the middle of the night 
to the qneeu, and found her sitting on the 
rushes among the trunks and household stuff 
for her use in sanctuary. Rotherham assured 
her of his loyalty, declared that if anything 
should happen to the young king he would 
crown the next brother, the Duke of York, 
who was still -u'ith the queen, and, os the 
greatest proof of faithfulness he could give, 
put the great seal into her hands. This sur- 
render was of course indefensible, and after 
a few hours’ reflection he sent for the seal 
aga'm. But for his action that night he was | 
deprived of office before the end of May, and 
on 13 June, concurrently with the hurried I 
and brutal execution of Hastings, he -was ’ 
thrown into prison. In some editions of ' 
the ‘History of Richard III ’ assigned to Sir 
Thomas More, and in Holinshed’s and Stowe's 
‘ Chronicles,’ Rotherham appears as a con- 
senting party to the next move of the Duke 
of Gloucester, by which he gained the de- 
livery of the little Duke of York out of his 
mother’s hands in sanctuary through Bou> 
cltier the archbishop of Canterbury; but the 
actual date of that transaction (16 June) 


given hy the Oroyland continuator proves 
that Rotherham was then in prison. After 
the coronation of Richard at the beginning 
of July he was released. But he took no 
share in the splendid reception of the king 
and queen shortly afterwards at York. Ac- 
cording to the York register, although Ri- 
chard lodged at the archbishop’s palace, Ro- 
therham himself was not present, the bishop 
of Durham being the officiating prelate 
(Bhowne, Hist, of the Metropolitan C%urck 
cf l'ork, pp. 260-1). He did not wholly 
withdraw mom public affairs. He appears 
one of the commissioners at Nottingham for 
managing a marriage ‘between the Prince of 
Scottes and one of the Kinge’s blood’ (1484), 
and was among the triers of petitions in the 
parliaments of Richard and Henry VII until 
1406. He attended, although ‘not iu ponti- 
ficals,’ the creation of Henry (afterwards 
Henry VIII) as Duke of York, and at the 
three days' jousts which followed (1494) 
(Gaihdxeh, Letters . . . illustrative qf the 
Meigns of Michard and Henry VII, pp. W, 
893, 403). 

Rotherham ranks among the great bene- 
factors of the two English universities. 0 .t- 
ford lay within his diocese of Lincoln, and 
he was’ visitor of Lincoln College. At the 
time of his first visitation (1474) the coEege 
was in n-eat distress. Through the careless- 
ness of a scribe the charter it had received 
from Edward TV about twelve yeors before 
had been so drawn that the crown claimed 
to resume its grants to it. In the course of 
a sermon before the bishop, the rector, or one 
of the fellows, described the desolate con- 
dition of the college, and appealed to him 
for help. Rotherham’s response was immoi 
diate and thorough. For the present needs 
of the college he made it an annual ^ant 
of 6/. for his life. He afterwards huifi; the 
southern side of the quadrangle. He impro- 
priated the benefices of Long Combe and 
Twyford to the endowment ; obtained from 
Edward IV a larger charter, ■which confirmed 
the coUege -perpetually in its old rights of 
prm)erty, and in 1480 gave the college a new 
hody Of statutes. For these great services 
he was styled the second founder of Lincoln ; 
his ■portrait, now removed, was placed in the 
Bodleian among the benefactors of Oxford; 
and another portrait, in cope and mitrej with 
a crqsjer in his hand — the gift, accordmg to 
tradition, of Bishop Saunderson — ^hangs in 
the college hall at Lincoln (Oiaee, The Col- 
leges of Oaford, pp. 171-6). Cambridge, 
Rotherham’s o-wn university, chose Mm seve- 
ral times her chancellor (1469, 1478, 1476, 
1478, 1483), and petitioned (Gloucester to 
release him from captivity iu 1483. The 
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completion of the schools, which had been 
proceeding sIowIy for several years, was 
due to his munitfcence. The eastern front, 
with its noble gateway, and the lihraiy on 
its first floor, enriched by him with two 
hundred volumes, were his special work. His 
arms also are still visible on the tower of St. 
Marv’s, which he helped to repair (Guest, 
Botherham, p. 94 : Robebt WllEIs, Ai-ch^ ; 
ieefurai Sist. of CatabniJge, ed. Clark, iii. 
13-16). He was elected also master of 
Pembroke Hall (1480), and held the ofiiee 
for sis years, and perhaps longer {Wrenn. 
MS.) 

During his tenure of the see of Tork, R^ 
therhai^ affection turned strongly to his 
Yorkshire birthplace. Tradition asmbes to 
liim the stately spire and the splendid deve- 
lopment of the spacious cruciform church at 
Rotherham. The ' very fair college’ of Jesus, 

‘ sumptuously builded of brike ’ (Lelaitd), 
which he founded at Rotherham in 1482, and 
endowed hy impropriation of the benefices 
of Laxton and Almondbury and by his own 
bounty, is a good illustration of his love of 
learning as well as piety. The provost and the 
threefellows were not only to say masses for 
him, and attend in the choir of the church 
at festivals, but to preach the word of God 
in Rotherham and Ecclusfield, and in Laxton 
and Almondbury ; to teach grammar as a 
memorial of the grammar teacher of his boy- 
hood j to train six choristers in music, that 
the parishioners and people from the hills 
might love the church worship j and teach 
writing and reckoning to lads following 
mechanical and worldly callings. The col- 
lege fell with the Chantries Act of Ed- 
ward VI, hut part of the endowment was 
saved for the grammar school at Rotherham. 

Rotherham died (accovdiM to most autho- 
rities, of the plague) at Cawood in 1600, 
and was buried in York Minster. The present 
monument there is a restoration (at the cost 
of Lincoln CoUege, Oxford) of the original 
one erected by Rotherham himself, wliich had 
been much damaged by fire. His elaborate 
will, fiUed with bequests not only to bis 
family and domestics, but to bis college at 
Rotherham, and the benefices and bishoprics 
he had filled (a mitre worth five hundred 
marks being his legacy to York), is said hy 
Canon Raine to be ‘ probably the moat noble 
and striking will of a mediceval English 
bishop in existence ’ ( Testamenta Hboracfneia, 
iv. 138 ss.) Most of its provisions axe given 
in Scott's ‘ Scott of Scot’s Hall.’ The most 
touching trait in it is his deep sense of his 
own nnworthiness. 

[■Wrenn MSS, Pembroke Coll. Cambridge; 
Hatcher and Allen MSS. King’s ColL Cambridge ; 


Godwin, PePrmsulibus; Guest’s Hist, of Bother* 
ham; Scott's Scott of Scot’s Hall, 1876, pas- 
sim.) H. L. 33. 

ROTHERY, HENRY CADOGAN 
(1817-1888), wi'eck commissioner, was horn 
in London in 1817. His father, "Wileiaii 
Rotbebt (1775-1864), was chief of the 
office of the king’s proctor in Doctors’ Com- 
mons. In 1821 he was appointed by the 
treasury the admiralty referee on slave-trade 
matters, and held the appointment until his 
retirement in 1860. In 1830-2 he was en- 
gaged with some eminent lawyers and civi- 
lians in framing rules for the guidance of 
the vice-admiralty courts in the colonies, the 
excesses of which had become notorious. In 
1840 he was associated with Sir Henrv 
Lylton Rulwer in settling, with two Frencli 
commissioners, the amount of compensation 
to be paid to some British subjects for the 
forcible interruption of their trade by the 
Prench at Portendic on the coast of Africa ; 
and in 1844, in conjunction with the judge 
of the court of admiralty, Admiral Joseph 
Denman, and James Bandinel, he prepared 
a code of instructions for the guidance of 
naval officers employed in the suppression 
of the slave trade. He married Prances, 
daughter of Dr. Oadogan of Gowbridge, 
Glamoiganshire (cf. Gent, Mag. 1864, i, 
798-0). 

The son Henry was educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1840, as iiiuctcenth wrangler in the mathe- 
matical tripos, and M.A, in 1846. After 
leavingthe univerbity he entered at Doctors’ 
Commons, and from 1842 was employed in 
the ecclesiastical and admiralty courts. On 
26 Nov. 1853 he was appointed, by Dr. 
Stephen Lushington [q. v.j, registrar of the 
old admiralty court, and not long after he 
became registrar of the privy council in eccle- 
siastical and maritime causes. In 1860 he 
was made legal adviser to the treasury in 
questions and proceedings arising out of the 
Mave trade. On account of his large expe- 
rience gathered in the court of admiralty, 
he was in 1876 appointed hy her majesty’s 
government their commissioner to inquire 
into the causes and circumstances of wrecks, 
and to conduct investigations into casualties 
at sea. He entered on his duties towards 
the close of 1876. His inquiries indicated 
many preventible causes of maritime losses 
(TwHes, 3 Aug. 1888 p. 10, 0 Aiig. p. 9, 
8 Aug. p. 9). His judgments on fire at sea 
in coal-laden vessels, on certain modes of 
stowing groin, on stability, and on overload- 
ing were especially valuable. He retired in 
the early summer of 1888, and died at Ribs- 
den, Bagshot, Surrey, on 2 Aug. 1888, He 
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married, in 1851, Madelina, dau^Mer of Dr. 
Garden of Calcutta, but had no issue. 

Mr. T. F. Squarey issued in 1882 ‘ A Digest 
of the Judgments in Board of Trade In- 
quiries into Shipping Casualties, delivered 
by H. C. Botheiy from 1876-lfeSO. with a 
Chapter on the Procedure of the Court.' 

Eothery was author of: 1. ‘Suggestions 
for an Improved Mode of Pleading, and 
of taking Oral Depositions in Causes con- 
ducted by Plea and Eesponaive Allegation,’ 
1863. 2'. ‘Return of all Appeals in Cases 
of Doctrine or Discipline made to the High 
Court of Delegates,’ 1868. This was print^ 
by order of the House of Commons, and is 
cited in modem ecclesiastical cases as 
‘ Rothery’s Precedents.’ 3. ‘A Defence of 
the Rule of the Admiralty Court in Gases 
of Collisions between Ships,' 187S. 

[haw Times, 1 Sept. 1868, p. uOS ; Times, 
3 Aug. 1888, p, 10 ; information from Isiail 
Davis, esq., H.A., barristei-at-law.] 6-. C. B. 

BOTHUS, Duke or. [See Leslie, Johs, 
1680-1681.] 

ROTHES, EiBLS OF. [Sea Leslie, 
Geoboe, fourth earl, d. 16-53 ; Leslie, Ae- 
BEBw, fifth earl, d. 1611 j Leslie, John, sixth 
earl, 1600-1041; Leslie, Joke, seventh 
earl and first duke, 1630-1681; Leslie, 
JoHE, eighth earl, 1679-1722; Leslie, Johe, 
ninth earl, 1698 P-1767 .] 

BOTBCEiS, Masteb of. [See Leslie, 
XoiuiAE, d. 1534.] 

ROTHESAY, Deie of. [Sea Stewart, 
David, 1378P-1402.] 

ROTHSCHILD, LIOiS'EL NATHAN 
DB (1808-1879_), banker and philanthropist, 
eldest son of Nathan Meyer Rothschild 
[q. v.l, by his wife Hannah, daughter of 
Levi Barnet Cohen, was born in New Court, 
St. Swithin's Lane, London, on 22 Nov. 
1808. After being educated at Gottingen, 
he entered his father’s business, and on his 
father’s death, in 1836, succeeded to the chief 
management of the Rothschild banking- 
house in England. On 16 June 1838 he 
assumed, by royal license, the dignity of 
baron of the Austrian empire, which had 
been conferred on his father. He possessed 
much of his father's ability. Although his 
three brothers were associated with him in 
the firm, he chiefly directed the firm’s affairs, 
and under his guidance the London house 
maintained its influence in both England 
and Europe, During his lifetime his firm 
brought out as many as eighteen govern- 
ment loans. In 1847 he negotiated toe Irish, 
famine loan, and in his office was formed 
the British Relief Association for the Iiish 


peasantry. In 1866 he raised 16,000,000/. 
for the English government, to meet the 
expenses of the Crimean war, and in I806 
he took up a Turkish loan of 6,000,000/. on 
the joint security of the French and Eng- 
lish governments. He also played a pronil- 
nent port in the operations for the fundin 
of the United States national debt, and 
brought out several large loans for the Rus- 
sian government. But he declined to take 
up the Russian loan of 1861, owing to hn 
disapprobation of Russia’s attitude to Poland. 
He actively co-operated with the Viennese 
branch of his firm in directing the finance! 
of the Austrian empire, and with his cousin, 
Baron James of Paris, assisted in the con- 
struction of the Great Northern Railway 
of France. lie was for manyy ears a director 
of that company, as well as oftheLombardo- 
Venetian railway. At the closeof thePranco- 
Germau war in 1871 Rothschild, at the head 
of a group of financiers, guaranteed the main- 
tenance of the foreign exchanges, and thus 
facilitated the payment of the P^eneh indem- 
nity. In. 1876 his house advanced to the Eng- 
lish government 4,080,000/. for the purchase 
from the khedive of his Suez Canal shares ; 
the firm is said to have made 100,000/. by 
the transaction. 

Meanwhile Rothschild took an active port 
in political and social life. Devoted to his 
race and religion, he continnously exerted 
his influence in behalf of his co-religionists, 
seekiiw for them freedom from persecution 
abroad and the full privileges of citizenship 
in England In 1843 he co-operated with 
Sir Moses Montefiore [q, vH in nis efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of the Russian and 
Polish Jews. He did what he could to im- 
prove the position of the persecuted Jews of 
Roumania, and a letter from him in their 
behalf was read at the Berlin congress of 
1878. Ha was a generous benefactor of the 
Jews of Jerusalem. In London he was a 
munificent supporter of Jewish institutions, 
and was for some time president of the 
great synagogue. But his cnarity was never 
confined to his co-religionists, and he showed 
practical sympathy with all manner of philan- 
thropic movements. 

The most striking incident in his personal 
history centred in his efforts to enter the 
House of Commons. In 1847 he was elected 
one of the whig members for the cily of 
London, having Lord John Russell as a 
colleague, but, owing to his refusal as a Jew 
to accept the words ' on the true faith of a 
Christian’ in the parliamentary oath, he was 
not allowed to take his seat. Since 1830 
the House of Commons had five times passed 
a hill enabling Jews to take the oath in a 
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form they could conscientiously accept, hut 
on each occasion the House of Loras had 
thrown it out. Soon after Hothsohild^s re- 
turn to parliament, Lord John Eussell car- 
ried through the commons a new oaths bill 
for the relief of the Jews, Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Disraeli both supporting it, but it 
was rejected by the House of Lords in June 
1849. Bothschild applied for the Chiltem 
Hundreds, and, coming forward again, was 
re-elected by the city of London by an im- 
mense majority over his opponent, Lord John 
Manners. Encouraged by the support of the 
city, he on 26 July 1860 presented himself 
at the bar of the house and demanded to be 
sworn on the Old Testament. On his with- 
drawal the attorney-general moved that 
Bothschild should be heard at the bar in 
support of his application. The motion was 
carriedby amworityof fifty-four; but, after 
Bothschild had pleaded his case, the house 
on 6 Aug. resolved that he could neither ait 
nor vote without taking the oath in the 
usual form. He was re-elected in 1862, in 
1864, and twice in 1867 (m March and in 
July after accepting the Chiltern Hundreds), 
but was still refused permission to take part 
in the proceedings of the house. Although 
an unsworn member, ha was allowed to sit 
below the bar, and to remain there when 
notice was taken of strangers. Eurther oaths 
bills enabling Jews to take the parliamentary 
oath were passed by the House of Commons 
in 1851, 1863, and 1857, and rejected by the 
lords. At len^h, early in 1868, for the tenth 
time, an oaths bill, introduced by Lord John 
Bussell, passed throng the House of Com- 
mons. The House ofLords accepted it after 
rqecting the clause affecting the Jews. The 
lower house disagreed with the lords’ amend- 
ment, and, on the motion of Thomas Dun- 
combe, Bothschild was nominated a member 
of the commons' committee appointed to 
draw up reasons for disagreeing with the 
lords (11 May 1858). Before the conflict be- 
tween the two houses went further, Lord 
Derby, the prime minister, accepted a bill 
drawn up by Lord Lucan enabling each house 
of parliament to determine the form in which 
the oath should be taken by its mem- 
bers. This was hastily carried through both 
houses, and in accordance with its terms, 
Bothschild, on 26 July, was permitted by 
resolution of the House of Commons to 
swear the oath of allegiance in the Jewish 
form, and to take his seat. The successful 
issue of the eleven years’ struggle was 
largely duo to the peiaeverance of Lord 
John Bussell, In commemoration of his 
final triumph Bothschild endowed a scholar- 
ship at the City of London school. He sub- 
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sequently took no active part in politics, 
although he long retained his seat in the 
House of Commons. He was re-elected by 
the City of London in 1869 and 1865. At 
the general election of December 1868 be was 
defeated, but was re-elected at a by-election 
in the following February. In 1874 he 
again lost his seat, owing chiefly to his op- 
position to the abolition of the income tax 
then contemplated by Mr. Gladstone. He 
himaelf advocated new property taxes and 
license duties, such as those recently imposed 
in Austria. 

Bothschild was papular iu social life, and 
was on terms of intimacy with a long suc- 
cession of statesmen, Beniamin Disraeli, 
whose Sidonia in 'Coningsoy' is an idea^ 
Used portrait of him, was a close friend 
ftom an early period. Bothschild dispensed 
a generous hospitality at his houses m Fic- 
CBdUly and Gunnersbury. In 1872 he pur- 
chased the Tring Park estate, Hertfordshire, 
and acquired much property in Buckingham- 
shire. He formed a pack of staghounds, 
with which he hunted until his heolra failed, 
and he owned a few racehorses, but was not 
a member of the Jockey Club. He raced in 
the name of Mr. Acton, and he won the 
Derby with Sir Bevys in 1879. 

For many years before his death rheumatic 
gout deprived Bothschild of the use of his 
legs, but his activity was otherwise unim- 
paired. He died after an epileptic seizure 
at his house, 148 FiccadiUy, on 3 June 1879, 
and was buried at Willesaen. 

He married, 16 June 1836, his first cousin 
Charlotte (1819-1884), daughter of Baron 
Charles de Bothschild of Nwles. She pub- 
lished ‘ Addresses to Young CMdren ’ (1858, 
1869, and 1861), and actively interested her- 
self in Jewish and other charities until her 
death, at Gunnersbury, in March 1884 By 
her Baron Lionel had three sons and two 
daughters. The eldest sou, Nathaniel Meyer 
de Bothschild (5. 1840), was created a boron 
of the United Kingdom in 1886. The second 
son, Alfred (b. 1642), was consul-general for 
Austria and a director of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Leopold (b. 1846), the third son, is a 
well-known owner of racehorses. Cf the 
daughters, Leonora married at Gunnersbury, 
on 4 March 1867, her cousin Alphonse, 
eldest son of Baron James de Bothschild of 
Paris. The younger daughter, Evelina, mar- 
ried, 7 June 1865, Baron Ferdinand, sou of 
Anselm de Bothschild of Vienna ; she died 
on 4 Dec. 1866. The Evelina Hospital for 
sick children in Southwark was founded in 
her memory by her husband, who was from 
1886 till 1898 M.P. for Aylesbury [see Sup- 
PLxnErri]. 
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[HesreB’s The BothschUds (■with portrait); 
the Hanteflore Diiries, ed. Loewe, 1800; 'Wal- 
pole's Life of Lord J. Bnssell, ii 92, 307-8; 
Slack’s Jockey Club; Times, June 1879; Ann. 
Beg. 1879 ; Walford’s County Families.] 

ROTHSCHILD, NATHAN MEYER 
(1777-18S6), financier and merchant, bom 
at R-ankfurt-am-Main on 16 Sept. 1777, 
•was the third son of Meyer Amschel Roth- 
schild (1745 P-1812). The surname ‘Roth- 
schild’ came from the sign (‘ zum rothen 
Schilde,’i.e. the red shiel^ of the house, for- 
merly 148 Jndengasse at Frankfurt, in which 
the family long lived. The dwelling, which 
was restored in 1886, still survives, though 
the rest of the street, now kno'wn as the 
Borne Strasse, has been rebuilt. _ Several 
members of tbe family were distinguished 
rabbis in tbe seventeenth and early part of 
the eighteenth centuries (Lewysohit, Sechzig 
JEjtitaphien zu TFonws). 

Nathan Meyer’s grandfather, Amschel 
Moses, was a merchant and banker in a 
small way of business at Frankfurt. There 
Meyer Amschel, Nathan Meyer’s father, was 
horn about 174.5. Meyer Amschel was edu- 
cated for tbe Jewish rabbinate at Furth in 
Hesse, but was ultimately placed by his 
father with the Hanoverian banking firm of 
^penheim. After spending throe years at 
Hanover, where he developed much nnancial 
aptitude, he returned to Frankfurt and, his 
father being now dead, set up for himself 
at his father’s house, 148 Judengasse. His 
business combined the characteristics of a 
small bank and money-changer’s office -with 
an agency for the distribution of general mer- 
cbandise and curiosities. His reputation for 

J *ust dealing attracted tbe attention of Wil- 
iam IX, landgrave of Hesse Cassel (known 
after 1803 as Elector William I), who in- 
herited on his father’s death in 178-5 a private 
fortune, reputed to be tbe largest in Europe. 
Tbe landgrave consulted Rothschild as to bis 
investments, bought many works of art of 
him, and often came to his house to play a 
game of chess. In 1801 the landgrave 
pointed Rothschild his court agent. *10 
this connection Rothschild mainly owed lus 
success in life. At his patron’s suggestion, 
and with bis support, Rothschild soon took 
the first step in that career of loan contractor 
to European governments which his suc- 
cessors have pursued on an unparalleled 
scale. In 1803 he lent twenty million francs 
to the government of Denmark. The trans- 
eaction was repeated several times within 
the following nine years, and daring that 
period the finances of Denmark were largely 
regulated by Rothschild’s advice. After the 
battle of Jena in 1806 the landgrave fled to 


Denmark, leaving in Rothschild’s hands a 
large part of his fortune, variously estimated 
at 260,0007 and 600,000/., besides a great 
many of his works of art. Rothschild showed 
himself worthy of the trust. When French 
commissioners demanded of Rothschild tbe 
whereabouts of the treasure, neither threats 
of violence nor offers of bribes could induce 
him to reveal the secret (Makbot, Menunn, 
1891, i. 310-11). The whole sum of money, 
with interest, and the works of art ware 
restored to the landgrave by Rothschild’s 
sons on his resettlement in Hesse in 1816. 
Napoleon left Rothschild unmolested, and 
Napoleon’s nominee, Prince Dalherg, mince* 
primate of the confederation of the Rhine, 
to whose dominions Frankfurt had been 
annexed, made him in 1810 a member of 
tbe electoral collera of Darmstadt. Meyer 
Amschel Rothschild died at Frankfort on 
13 Sept. 1812. By bis wife Gudule (i. 
23 Aug. 1763), daughter of Baruch Schnappe, 
a Fraimfurt tradesman, whom he married in 
1770, he had ten children, of whom five were 
sons. His widow inhabited tbe ancestral 
dwelling at Frankfurt till her death, on 
7 May 1849, at the age of ninety-six. Heine, 
in ‘ Ueber Buriie,’ gives an attractive picture 
both of the house and of its early inhabitants. 
Greville, when he visited Frankfurt in June 
1848, caught a g^pse of ‘ the motherof the 
RothscMlas’ (DtViry, 1888, v. 177). Th» 
eldest son, Amsobel {b. 12 June 1773, a. 6 Dec. 
1865), was kept at home to assist his father, 
but the four younger — Solomon (b. 0 Sept. 
1774, d. 27 July 1866), Nathan, the subject 
of tbe present notice, Karl (6. 24 April 1788, 
d. 10 March 1866), and Jacob or James (A 
9 May 1792, d. 16 Nov. 1868) — ^were sent 
abroad, and each ultimately established 
branches of their father’s business in other 
countries. Solomon went first to Berlin, and 
afterwards to Vienna; Nathan finally settled 
in London ; Karl settled in Naples, and Jacob 
or James in Paris. This dispersion of forces 
confirmed and increased the family's influence 
and prosperity. By his dying instructions 
the elder Rothschild enjoined his children 
to live at peace with one another, and to act 
strictly in concert in all business transao- 
tions. The sons and their descendants not 
only faithfully obeyed those injunctions, but 
strengthened their union by repeated^ in- 
termarrying among themselves. The Naples 
house was closed in 1861, after the creation 
of the kingdom of Italy, hat the four other 
firms continue their influential careers at 
London, Paris, Vienna, and Frankfurt. 

The third son, Nathan Meyer, founder of 
the London branch, first came to England in 
1797 ; he was sent by his father to Manchester 
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to buy cotton goods for tbe German market, 
and tnere be remained till 1805. He was 
naturalised ns o British subject on 13 June 
1804, and next year settled at St. Helen’s 
Place, London, in order to undertake bosiness 
in association with bis father. He soon re- 
moved to New Court, St. Switbin’s Lane, 
which is stiU his descendants' place of busi- 
ness. Although for a time he acted as a 
general merchant os well as a financier, he 
concentrated his attention on finance. On 
arriving in Loudon he bought, for exchange 
purposes, at an auction of the East India 
Company, a quantity of gold which had just 
arrived from Calcutta. The broker of the 
English government asked him to re-sell it to 
the government with a view to paying with 
it the subsidies of their German allies. Iloth- 
Echild declined. Thereupon the secretary of 
the treasury summoned him to on interview, 
and, impressed by Eothschild's ability and 
foresight, invited him to undertalre himself 
the payment of the foreign subsidies. Both- 
Bcbifd absented, and for nearly ten years was 
actively engaged in this service, which gave 
him a comm.tnding position in the city of 
London. In some cases the foreign princes, 
instead of havingthe money remitted to them, 
desired it to be invested in English consols 
— an arrangement which greatly facilitated 
Eothschild’s operations. As agent for the 
English government he likewise forwarded 
funds to Wellington throughout the Penin- 
sular war, and rendered especially valuable 
financial assistance to England and to Europe 
in their struggle with Na^leou in 1813, 
by paying in behalf of the English govern- 
ment the larae sums due to England's allies 
— Prussia, Bussiu, aud Austria — under the 
terms of the treaty of Tbplitz. The king of 
J^nssia, in recognition of the aid rendered 
to the coalition by Rothschild and his bro- 
thers, made them all members of the council 
of commerce. 

Bothschild realised the importance of ob- 
taining news of public events at the earliest 
possible moment. He not only employed a 
staff of couriers on the continent, but or- 
ganised a pigeon post, which the firm long 
maintaiucd. One of Bothschild’s agents, a 
man named Boworth, seems to have been 
at Ostend awaiting news of the result while 
the battle of Waterloo was in progress. Pro- 
cnring an early copy of the Dutch ' Gazette,’ 
which promptly anuonncad the victory of 
the allies, he hurried across the Channel, and 
was the first to bring the news to London, 
where he arrived early on the morning of 
20 June. In this way Rothschild was in 
possession of the intelligenoe before any 
one else in London, and at once communi- 


cated it to the English government. The 
ministers received it with incredulity j but 
Rothschild’s news was confirmed in Downing 
Street from another source a few hours later 
— on the afternoon of 20 June. Major Henry 
Percy (1785-1836) [q. v.] reachoi London 
with Wellington’s despatch next day. The 
story that Rothschild himself brought the 
news firom Waterloo, and was in e.xclusive 
possession of the information for a suffi- 
ciently long period to enable him to operate 
largely before it was generally known, is 
mythical (Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 
434, 448, 601, 4th ser. ii. 114, 283, 876, 7tli 
ser. V. 480). After the peace of 1816 he, with 
his hrothera, received a patent of nobility 
from the emperor of Austria, on the recom- 
mendation of Count Metternich; and on 
29 Sept. 1822 the title of baron of the Aus- 
trian empire was conferred on each of the 
brothers. Nathan himself never assumed the 
title. In 1822, however, he became consul- 
general of Austria in England. 

After the war the London house made 
ra^id progress under Bothschild’s astute 

f iidance. The deaths in 1810 of both Sir 
rancis Baring [q, v.] and Abraham Gold- 
smid [q. v.] left him without any very for- 
midabiB competitor in the London money- 
market. In 1818 he, with representatives 
of the London fiirms of Baring and Hope, 
was present at the congress of Aix-la-Oha- 
pelle, when arrangements were made for the 
evacuation of France by the aUisd troops, 
before the French government had fully paid 
the war indemnity (Axison, Continuation qf 
History, vol. i. chap. vi. § 61). In 1819 he 
undertook a loan of 12,000,000/. for the 
English government, and during the follow- 
ing years he, with his brothers, rendered 
similar assistence to France, Prussia, Russia, 
Austria, Brazil, Belgium, and Naples. Na- 
than Meyer contrived to make foreign 
loans popular in England by arranging n>r 
the payment of interest in London in sterling 
coin, thus avoiding all fluctuations in ex- 
change, and by making private advances when 
the debtors were temporarily unable to remit 
payment. Most ofhis loans proved eminently 
successful, and in the less fortunate transac- 
tions the losses were very widely distributed. 
The greatest actual loss incurred by Roth- 
schild was probably that in connection with 
the scheme of Nicholas Yansittart (after- 
wards Lord Bexley [q, v.]), chancellor of the 
exchequer in Lord Liverpool’s administra- 
tion, mr the funding of exchequer bUls in a 
new 8} per cent, stO(^ ; Rothschild was re- 
ported to have lost half a miUion by Ida 
efforts to float the scheme. During the 
specnlative fever and commercial paxuc in 
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London in 1835, the Duke of TVellington 
consulted BothscUld as to the best means 
of meeting the crisis, and his advice was 
followed by Lord Liverpool’s government. 
In 1828 he was commissioned by Wellington 
to send a sum of money to I)om Miguel, 
who was just appointed regent of Portugal 
in behalf of his niece, Donna Maria. Roth- 
schild was doubtful of Dorn Miguel’s inten- 
tion of honestly respecting his niece’s claim 
to the throne or of governing the country 
constitutionally in accordance with the 
wishes of England and France. Instead, 
therefore, of forwarding the money to the 
regent, Rothschild sent it to Sir Frederick 
Lamb, the British minister at Lisbon. When 
the ship with the gold arrived at its destina- 
tion, Dom Miguel had violently seized the 
throne in defiance of the powers, and the 
money was restored to the English govern- 
ment. In 1835 Rothschild and his brother- 
in-law Montefiora contracted with the Eng- 
lish government to raise 16,000,000/. to be 
applied to the compensation of slave-owners 
in the West Indies. Doubts were freely ex- 
pressed os to the advisability of undertaking 
so large a loon in time of peace, but Roth- 
schilds confidence in the wisdom of the ope- 
ration was fully justified by the event, for the 
slave-owners largely invested in consols the 
moneys they received. 

Such a series of operations imjpressed the 
public imaglnatioa. Byron, writing in 1823 
in ‘Don Juan’ (canto xii. st. v. and vi.), in 
reference to the collective power of Roth- 
schild and Baring, declared that 

every loan 

Is not a merely speculative hit, 

But seats a nation or upsets a throne. 

Besides floating fijreign loans, Rothschild 
dealt in all existing stocks, and often pur- 
chased largely of securities which appeared to 
he unsaleable. He was often employed, too, 
in converting stocks bearing a high rate of 
interest into those bearing a lower rate, and 
he operated extensively and with singular 
mdgment in bullion and foreign exchanges. 
In J824 he took a leading part in the for- 
mation of the Alliance Insurance Company, 
but he generally avoided connection with 
joint-stock companies. His most successful 
mercantile enterprise was in 1832, when his 
eldest son, Lionel, who was in Miadrid on 
business with the bank of Spain, purchased 
by tender of the Spanish government the 
W'hole product of the Spanish gmcksilver 
mines for a term of years. The Rothschilds 
already held the control of the Idria mines 
from the Austrian government, and they 
thus obtained a monopoly of mercury. 


Rothschild began business with a firm 
belief in the stability of England’s resources. 
He never doubted that her triumph over 
Napoleon would ultimately be complete. 
Faith in England’s power was thus the 
dominant note of his conduct of business. 
He formed his decisions rapidly, and his 

a ment, on which smaller capitalists placed 
_ icit reliance, was rarely at fault. His 
memory and calculating power were excep- 
tional, and without taking any notes he could 
dictate to his clerks with perfect accuracy 
an account of all the transactions undertaken 
during the day. 

Rothschild took a leading part in the efforts 
to abolish the political disabilities of English 
Jews. With Sir Mioses Monteflore he pre- 
pared a petition to the House of Commons 
in 1829. He entertained supporters of the 
projected measure at his house in Picca- 
dilly, and had frequent interviews with Wei- 
lin^on, Lyndhurst, Brougham, and other 
statesmen. In 1834 he ‘ advised Wellington 
to form a liberal government and consent 
to some reforms,’ telling him ‘ that he must 
go with the world, for the world would not go 
with him’ (Montefiore Diaries, ed. Loewe. 
L 93-4). 

_ Rothschild removed in middle life from 
his hosmess premises in New Court to Stam- 
for.d Hill, and afterwards to No. 107 Picca- 
dilly; he acquired a country house at 
Gnunershu^ in the year of his ^ath, 
hut never lived there. He died on 28 July 
1836 nt Frankfurt, whither he had gone to 
attend the marriage of his eldest son. 
Montefiore was with him at his death (lA. 
p. 103). His body was brought to Eng- 
land, and buried in the Jewish cemetery at 
Mile End on 8 Aug. The funeral was at- 
tended by most of the foreign ambassadors 
His will, a very lengthy document, was 
printed in the original German in Von Tres- 
tow's ‘ Biographische Notizen ’ (Leipzig, 
1837), and in Enrifeh in the ‘Annual Obi- 
tuary ’ for 1837 . He gave each of his seven 
children 100,000/., but left the residue of his 
estate at the disposal of his widow. A por- 
trait of him was engraved by Penny, and a 
clmractexistic whole-length was etched by 
Dighton. He married, on 22 Oct. 1806, Han- 
nan, third daughter of Levi Barnet Cohen, 
London merchant. Her sister mauled 
Six Moses Montefiore. She is said to have 
had great business capacity, and her husband 
left mstructions that his sons were to engage 
in no undertaking of moment without her 
consent. _ She was also widely known by 
her munificent charities ; she died on 6 Sept. 
1860j and was buried beside her husbaud. 
The issue of the marriage was four sons and 
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three daughters. Of the latter, Charlotte 
(d. 1869) married her first cousin Amsehel 
or Anselm, son of Baron Am&chci of Frank- 
fort ; Hannah (<f. 1864) man-ied the Eight 
Hon. Henry Fitzroy (1807—1869) [q. v.] ; 
Louise (d. 1894) married her cousin, Baron 
Meyer Charles of Frankfurt, -well knotro as 
an art collector (d. 1886). Lionel Hathan, 
the eldest son, is separately noticed. Na- 
thaniel (1812-1870), the third son, married 
his cousin Charlotte, daughter of James 
Bothschild of Paris. 

SlE ANTHOirr BE EOTHSCHrLB (1810- 
1676), the second son, hom at Netr Court 
in May 1810, steadily applied himself to 
business under the guidance of his abler 
brother Lionel. He Tras created a baronet 
on 12 Jan. 1847, on the recommendation of 
Sir Kobert Peel, with remainder to the sons 
of his brother Lionel, and was appointed 
Austrian consul-general in 1858. But he 
soon acquired the tastes of a country gentle- 
man, and in 1851 purchased the estate of 
Aston Clinton, Buckinghamshire. He re- 
built the mansion-house, and entertained 
many distinguished -visitors there ; Matthew 
Arnold was among his wife’s intimate friends. 
He was highly popular with his tenants, and 
kept his labourers at work aE through the 
Tfinter. He was high sheriff of Buckingham- 
shire in 1861 . At the same time he took an 
active port in the affairs of the Jewish com- 
munity in London. From 1856 to 1875 he 
■was presiding warden of the ^eat synagogue, 
and lu 1870 became the nrsb president oi 
the newly instituted united synagogue in 
London. He also took a zealous interest in 
the Jews’ free school at Spitolfields, of whose 
committee he acted os president. His bene- 
factions were not, however, bestowed solely 
on his co-religionists. He died at Weston 
Grove, Woolston, near Southampton, where 
he was residing temporarily for the benefit 
of his health, on 8 Jan. 1876, when the baro- 
netcy passed, according to the patent, to his 
nephew, the first Lord Rothschild. Sir 
Anthony was buried in the Jewish cemetery 
at Willesden, By his wife Louisa, daughter 
of Abraham Montefiore, esq. (a yqungp 
brother of Sir Moses), whom he married in 
March 1840, he left two daughters : Con- 
stance, wife of Cyril Flower, first lord Batter- 
sea (<Z. 1908), and Anne, wife of the Hon. 
Eliot Constantine Yorke (d, 1878). 

Meveb A:ubchel bu Eothsosili) (1818- 
1874), fourth son, known as Baboe Meteb, 
was horn at New Court on 29 June 1818. 
He took little port in the affairs of the firm, 
but became widely known as a sportsman 
and collector of art treasures. In 1861 he 
acquired land in Buckinghamshire (formerly 
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part of the Duke of Buckingham’s estate), 
and commenced building his mansion of 
Meutmore, which was soon celebrated alike 
for its hospitality and works of art. In 
the neighbouring hamlet of Grafton be set 
up bis stud-farm, where he bred many famous 
horses. Baron Meyer was a popular member 
of the Jockey Club. He thrice won the 
One Thousand Guineas — in 1868 with Ment- 
more Lass, in 1864 with Tomato, and in 

1871 with Hannah. He won the Goodwood 
Gup twice — in 1869 -with Restitution, and in 

1872 with Favonina (Bbace, Jockey Club, p. 
269). In 1871 he won the Derby with 
Favoniu^ the One Thousand, the Oaks, and 
the St. Leger (all with Hannah), and the 
Cesarewitch with Corisande ; the year was 
called ‘ the baron’s year.’ He represented 
Hythe as a Bheral from 1869 to 1874. He 
died on 6 Feh. 1874, and was buried in the 
Jewish cemetery at Willesden. He monied, 
on 26 June 1850, his first cousin Juliana, 
eldest daughter of Isaac Cohen, esq. ; she 
died on hoard her yacht (Czarina^ at Nice on 
9 March 1877, leaving an only child Hannah, 
who married, on 20 March 1878, Archibald 
Philip Primrose, fi.fth earl of Rosebery ; the 
Conntess of Eosebeiy died at Balmeny Park 
on 10 Nov. 1890, and was buried m the 
Jewish cemetery at Willesden. 

[No authentic record of Nathan Meyor Roth- 
schild or of bis family exists. The publiAed 
accounts abound in inaccuracies. Beeves’s ' The 
Rotbschilds,’ 1887i -which is ill-informed and 
uncritical, is mainly founded on an obituary 
notice in Gent. Hag. 1836, ii. 323, and Fic- 
ciotto’s Anglo-Je-wibh Sketches; it gives por- 
traits. Other traditional details of the family's 
early history appear in Das Haus Rothschild, 
seine Geschichte und seine GeschUfte, Prague and 
Leipzig, 1857; in Franz Otto’s Das Buck 
herahmter Eaufieute (Leipzig and Rsrlin, 1868), 
pp. 538-90, with portraits and views of the 
Frankfurt house ; iu Ehrentheil’s Familien- 
Dncb, 1880 ; in Harper’sHagazine, 1873, xlTiii, 
200-22; in Non veils Biogiaphie GdndiMe; in 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie : iuthe Jewish 
World, 6 April 1878 ; and in F. E. von Seketb’s 
Geschichte des Hanses Rothschild, 1803. See 
also A. Ton Tresko'w’s Biographische Notizen 
-fiber N. M. Rothschild, nehst seinem Testament, 
Quedlenburg and Leipzig, 1837 ; Fiands's 
Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Ex- 
change, 1849, pp. 206-311 ; lllaatraied London 
News, 14 and 21 Feb. 1874, and 22 .Tan. 1876 
(-with portraits) ; Diaries of Sir Hoses and Lady 
Hontefiore, ed. Loews, 1800, vol. i.] 

EOTHWBLL, EDWARD («f, 1731), 
dissenting minister, was horn in the parish 
of Bury, Lancashire. On 80 Aug. I 6 M he 
entered the acadei^ of Richard Frankland 
[q, V,] at RathmeB, Yorkshire. Here he was 
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ordainpd on 7 June 1693 as minister for 
Poulton-in-the-Fylde, Lancashire, by Frank- 
land, Oliver Heywood [q. v.], and others. 
FVom Foulton he removed to Tunley, near 
Wigan. He lived at Wrightington, near 
Wigan, and had divinity students as his 
pupils. From 1711, still retaining the charge 
of Tunley (where he was living in 1713), he 
minister^ also in Boss House, Walmersley, 
near Bury, Lancashire, to a congregation 
originally gathered by Henry Pendfebury 

S I. V.] Bothwell, who had property in the 
istrict, gave land at Holcombe for a noncon- 
formist chapel; this, eince known as Dundee 
Chapel, was opened on 6 Aug. 1712, though 
not conveyed to trustees till 1722. Here 
in 1717 llothweU had five hundred and 
seventy hearers, including twenty-three 
county voters. Many of his congregation 
lived m Bury, and for their accommodation 
a chapel was built (1719) in Silver Street, 
Buiy. Bothwell, assisted by Thomas Brad- 
dock (169.J-1770), who had been his pupil, 
served both chapels. He still continued to 
take pupils in philosophy and theology. He 
died on 8 Feb. 1731, and was buried on 
10 Feb. in his chapel at Holcombe. 

Ha published: 1. ‘ Paedobaptismus Yin- 
dicatns,’ 1693, 4toi answered by Benjamin 
Keach [q.v.l 2. ‘A Yindication of Pres- 
byterian Ordination and Baptism,’ 1721, 
8vo: a curious treatise, occasioned by the 
recent rebaptising of dissenters at Bury parish 
church and elsewhere ; Bothwell argues (p, 
58) that (either presbyterian baptisms are 
good or King Charles was no Christian.’ 

[Hunter's Oliver Heywood, 1842, p. 378; 
Bickensou's llegister (TarneT), 1881, p. SOS; 
Tamer’s Olh er Heywood’s Diaries, 1885, ir. 315 ; 
Hightingale’s Iiaucasture Honconfonnity [1892], 
iii. 158 sq., iv. 28 sq. j Blliott’s Country and 
Church of the Cheeryble Brothers, 1893, pp. 
198 sq.] A. G. 

BOTHWELL, EICHABD (1800-1868), 
painter, was bom at Atblone, Ireland, in 
1800, and received his art training in Dublin, 
where he worked for a few years. On the 
incorporation of the Boyal Hibernian Aca- 
demy in 1820 he was nominated one of the 
original associates, and in the same year was 
elected a full member. Soon afterwards he 
removed to London, where he became Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s chief assistaait. On the 
death of Lawrence, Bothwell was entrusted 
with the completion of his commissions, and 
had a fair prospect of succeeding to his 
practice ; but be was unable to sustain the 
reputation which his early works, painted 
in the manner of Lawrence, gained &r him. 
From 1830 to 1849 he was a hequent ex- 
hibitor at the Boyal Academy of portraits 


and &ncy subjects, the former class includ- 
ing the Ducness of Kent, the Prince of 
Leiningen, Viscount Beresford, William 
Huskisson, and other distinguished persons. 
During the some period he contributed also 
to the Boyal Hibernian Academy. About 
1846 Bothwell returned to Dublin, where, 
having resigned in 1837, he was re-electad 
B.H.A. in 1847. From 1849 to 1864 be was 
again in Loudon, and then removed to Lea- 
mington, whence ho sent to the Boyal Aca- 
demy in 1858 ' A Bememhrance of the Car- 
nival I ’ in 1860 two portraits, and in 1869 
‘ The Student’s Aspiration.’ The last Tears 
of his life were passed abroad, first in Paris 
and then inBome, where he died in September 
1868. Bothwell’s portraits of Huskisson and 
Lord Beresford are in the National Portrait 
Galleiy, London, and those of himself and 
Matthew Kendrick, B.H.A., in the National 
Gallery of Ireland, Three of his fancy sub- 
jects, ‘ The Little Boamer,’ ‘ Noviciate Men- 
dicant,’ and ‘ The very Picture of Idleness,’ 
are in the South Kensington Museum. His 
‘Fisherman’s Children’ was engraved by S. 
Sangster for the Irish Art Union. 

[Eedgrave’a Diet, of Artists ; Bry.m’s Diet, of 
Painters and Engravers, ed, Armstrong ; Art 
Journal, 1868, p. 245; Boyal Academy Cata- 
lognes; information kindly furnished by S. 
Cattereon Smith, esq., B.H.A.] F, M. O'D. 

BOTIEB. [See Boetciub.] 

BOUBILIAO orEOUBILLAO, LOUIS 
FE ANQOIS (1696-1762), sculptor, was bom 
at Lyons in 1696. He is said to have studied 
under Nicolas Couston, and was subsequently 
a pupil of Balthazar, sculptor to the elector 
of Saxony. He is sometimes alleged to have 
migrated to this country as earfy as 1720; 
but as he is not definitely heard of in Eng- 
land until 1738, and as he gained a second 
Grand Prixfrom the Acad£mie Boyale de 
Peinturo et de Sculpture at Paris in 1730, 
it is probable that his permanent settlement 
here is subsequent to the last-named date, 
According to Northcote (Xj^e of Meynolds, 
1813, ]>. 29), his first employment in England 
was with 'Thomas Carter of Knightsbridge, 
whose work was ohiefly monumental, and 
who perhaps made use of his French assistant 
as a ‘ botcher of antiques.’ Soon after he was 
lucky enough to find in YauxhalL Gardens 

S ot opened until 1732) a valuable pocket- 
ok belonging to Horace ’Walpoltfa bro- 
ther Edward, who subsequent^ became bis 
patron and protector (16.) By Edward Wal- 
pole he was mtroduced to Cheers (afterwards 
Sir Henry), who had at Hyde Park Comer 
a famous stone-yard of statues and leaden 
figures for gardens, which is often mentioned 
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in eicrhteenth-century literature, e.g. in Ro- 
bert Lloyd’s ‘ Cit’s Country Box’ and Garrick 
and Colman’s ‘ Clandestine Marriage.’ What 
stay Roubiliac made -with Oheere is unknown; 
but it seems to liave Ijeen Obeere wbo recom- 
mended him to Jonathan Tyers[q.v.]of Vaux- 
hall, then engaged in decorating the gardens 
with pictures and statues, as a fitting person 
to car^ e a statue of Handel. This, for which 
Tyers paid 300/., was erected in May 1738, 
and for many years was the chief glory of 
the popular pleasure-ground by the Thames. 
After many vicissitudes it finally found its 
way into the collection of Mr. Alfred H. Lit- 
tleton, formerly of No. 1 Berners Street. The 
model, which once belonged to NoUekens, was 
last in the possession ot Hamlet the silver- 
smith. For Tyers Roubiliao also executed 
a hLlton in lead, ‘ seated on a rock, in an 
attitude listening to soft music,’ as he is de- 
scribed in ' II Penseroso." 

Before the Handel was carved, Roubiliac 
must have set up for himself, for he is repre- 
sented in the journals of the day as engaged 
upon the work in his own studio at St. 
Peter’s Court, St. Martin's Lane, the room 
afterwards occupied by the St. Martin’s Lane 
Academy. What were Roubiliao’snext works 
is exceedingly doubtful. Edward Walpole is 
said by Horace Walpole (Anecdotes of Paint- 
ing, ed. Dallaway, 1828, iv. 192) to have re- 
commended him for half the busts at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and be certainly did a bust 
of Swift which is copied as the frontispiece 
to Dr. Oraik’s hiography, and is mentioned 
in Wilde’s ‘ Closing Years of Dean Swift’s 
Life ’ (1849, p. 87) as havingheen executed 
in 1746. He also did for Bolingbroke in 
1741 a bust of Pope, the clay model of which 
belongs to Mr. Hallam Murray of Newstead, 
Wimbledon, and the finished marble of which 
had in 1848 passed into the possession of 
Su Robert Peel, who in that year purchased 
at the Stows sale (Illustrated Xondon News, 
20 Aug.) another bust of Prior, reputed to 
be by tue same sculptor. To this period may 
therefore beloi^ the busts of Chesterfield, 
Beutley, Mead, Folkes, WiUoughby, and Ray, 
the models and casts of which, now in the 

f lass and ceramic gallery of the British 
[useum, were presented to that institution, 
soon after Roubiliac’s death, by Chesterfield’s 
biographer. Dr. Matthew Maty [q. v.] Six 
of the fiuished marbles from these are now in 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
and some of the others presented to Pope by 
Frederick, prince of Wales, were bequeathed 
by the poet to Lord Lyttelton. Roubiliac’s 
first definite monumental work, however, 
belongs to 174S, being the tomb of John 
Campbell, second duke of Argyll, in the 


south transept of Westminster Abbey, a 
commission also attributable to Edward 
Walpole, and notable for a much-praised 
figure of ‘Eloquence.’ Other monuments 
fmlowed: to Marshal Wade, to (^neral 
Fleming, and to General Hargrave— per- 
sonages, as Goldsmith hints (Ciniren <f tke 
World, Letter cix), not wholly deserving of 
the elaWate mural medleys compiled in their 
memory. The next datable record of Rou- 
biliac’s work is the monument in 1761 to 
Henry Chichele, founder of All Souls’, Oxford , 

Of personal records there ore but W, and 
those doubtful. In June 1760 Tyers lent 
him 20/. (SuiTH, NoUekens, 1828, ii, 94), 
This looks as if he were needy, unless the 
fact that in this same year (31 Mait^ he 
had bean robbed in Dean Street, Soho 
(WHmiLBT, London, 1891, i. 493), can he 
held to account for his necessity. Then, in 
January 1762, his marriage was reported in 
the ‘General Advertiser °and other papers 
to Miss Crosby of Deptford, ‘ a celebrated 
beauty,' with 10,000/. But, beyond this an- 
nouncement, which is Treated by Fielding 
in the ‘ Covent Garden Journal’ for 11 Jan. 
1762, there seems to be no further reference 
whatever to the circumstances. Moreover, 
late in the same year Roubiliac was travel- 
ling alone in Italy, for in October Reynolds 
met him with Pond and Hudson, makmg his 
first e.xpedition to Rome, where he found 
little to admhe in ancient sculpture, and 
frankly preferred the moderns. By the work 
of Bemmi, indeed, bo seems to nave been 
profoundly impressed. All he had done pre- 
vio usly, he told Reynolds, after a rcinspection 
on his return of his own efibrts in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, seemed ‘ meagre and starved, as 
if made of nothing but tobacco pipes ’ (NonTn- 
corn, Beynolds, 1813, p. 44). 

In 1763 Roubiliac completed another great 
sepulchral trophy in Westminster Abbey to 
Admiral Sir Peter Warren. The next im- 
portant statue he executed was the ftiU- 
length of Shakespeare (1758), now in the 
entrance hall of the British Museum. This 
was a commission from Garrick, who placed 
it in a special temple at Hampton, and gave 
the sculptor 316/. After the Shakespeare 
came a second statue of Handel, now above 
his grave in Poet’s Corner ; but what is per- 
haps Roubiliac’s most popular effort belongs 
to 1761. This is the famous Nightingale 
monument at Westminster, where a fleshless 
and shrouded Death menaces with Ms dart the 
figure of a young wife who is sinking in her 
huehand’e arms. Besides these, there ora 
many scattered works which it is not always 
easy to date. At Trinity College, Cambridge, 
is his celebrated statue of Newton (1766) — 
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With his prism and silent face, 

The marble index of a mind for over 
Vo;^aging tbiongh strange seas of Thonght, 
alone — 

■whichW ordswortli(fifom whose ‘ Prelude’tha 
lines are taken) used to watch on moonlight 
nights &om his window at St. John’s ; and in 
WorcesterCathedrol there arenotable mgnu- 
ments to Bishops Hough and Hurd. In the 
church ofWalton-on-Thames is a monument 
to Richard Boyle, second lord Shannon, who 
died in 1740, and there ore many scattered 
busts, e.g. Mead (College of Physicians), 
Hogarth (NationalPortrait Gallery), Garrick 
(Garrick Club), Handel (Foundling Hos- 
pital), Wilton (Royal Academy), and so 
forth. But the Nightingale monument must 
haye been practically his last work, for on 
11 Jan. 1762 he died, and was buried four 
days later in St. Martin’s churchyard, * under 
the window of the Bell Bagnio.’ His funeral 
was attended W Hogarth, Reynolds, Hay- 
man, and the leading members of the ^t. 
Martin’s Lone Academy, Although he must 
haye had a fair amount of work, he died 
poor, and his effects, when all needful ex- 
enses were discharged, produced to his cre- 
itors no more than eighteenpence in the 
pound (Smith, Kollekens, 1828, ii. 99), 
Roubiliac is said to hare been a mendly, 
loquacious, gesticulating little man, who 
neyer shook off, eyen after long residence in 
England, his characteristics as a foreigner. 
He sometimes dabbled in yerse (Frencn, of 
coarse), a specimen of which is to be found 
in the ‘ St. James's Chronicle’ for 17G1. He 
was well known to the artist community of 
St. Martin's Lane, and was an habitui of Old 
Slaughter’s and cognate houses of call. 8eye- 
ral anecdotes of him ore related in Smith’s 
‘Nollekens’ (pp. 89-99). As a sculptor he 
bears the stamp of his French training in a 
certain restless and theatric treatment of his 
subjects. But although his style is man- 
nered and somewhat affected, it is also fuR 
of nace, spirit, and refinement. Character 
rather than beauty seems to haye been his 
aim, and his busts from the life or masks are 
his best, e.g. Pope, Mead, Hogarth (though 
Hogarth is a little gallicised). Of his 
sepulchral efforts the monuments to the 
Duke of Argyll and the Nightu^oles ore 
most notable; of his statues, the Newton at 
Cambridge has perhaps the largest number 
of admirers, 

A portrait of Roubiliac by his Swiss friend, 
Adnen Carpentiers. was exhibited in the 
Spring Garden exhibition of 9 May 1761, 
and is now in the National Portrait Gallery, 
XiOndon, This was engrayed in mezzotint, m 
1766, by Hayid Martin. The same exhibition 


also contained a portrait of Roubiliac by 
himself, described as his 'first attempt’ inoU 
(afterwards, according to Walpole, in the 
possession of Mr. Smith of Crown Court, 
Westminster), and there was also a bust of 
him by Wilton, the mdsk of which was sold 
at Wuton’s sale (ti. ii. 184). 

[The chief authority for Roubiliac's life is the 
rare Vie et Ouvrages de L. F, Roubiliac, ^ulp. 
tenr Lyonnais, 1882, byLe Royde Sainte-Croix, 
who died in the year of its publication. Thera 
is a copy in the Art Lihrsry et South Kensing- 
ton. Among other sources of information are 
Nortbeote’s Reynolds, Hill's Boswell, Forster's 
Goldsmith, Rsdgrave, and Mian Cunningham.1 

A. D. 

ROTJOLIFFE, Sib BRIAN (d. 1494), 
judge, was eldest of the four sons of Guy Rou- 
clifie, by his wife Joan, daughter of Thomas 
Burgh of Elirtlington, Nottinghamshh'o. His 
grandfather was Sir Robert de Roucliffe (d. 
1381), and bis father was recorder of York. 
Brian adopted the legal profession, and pro- 
bably practised in the court of exchequer, 
though his name does not appear in the year- 
books, On 2 Noy. 1458 he was raised to the 
bench as third baron of the exchequer. His ju- 
dicial functions did not prevent his undertak- 
ing other legal work, and he frequently acted as 
counsel to Sir William Plumpton fq. v.] His 
appointment was confirmed on Edward IV’s 
accession jn 1461, and again on Henry’s re- 
storation in 1470, He officiated at the coro- 
nation of Richard III on 26 June 1483, and 
was on that occasion promoted second baron 
of the exchequer. His commission as second 
baron was renewed on 24 Sept. 1486, and on 
12 Oct. following he was granted custody of 
the manor of ‘Forset,’ Yorkshire. He died 
on 24 March 1494. Through his mother he 
acquired the manor of Cowthorp, Yorkshire, 
which he made his seat. In 1468 he founded 
and built the parish church, where he lies 
buried. A curious monument, representing 
Roucliffe and his wife holding the model of 
a church between them, was extant, though 
much defaced, in 1840 (ArcJueol. Jbwml, L 
69). Roncliffe’a will, which shows him to 
haye been a man of wealth and intelligence, 
as well as piety, is printed in ‘ Testamenta 
Eboracensia,’iy. 102-^. Several of his letters 
areprmtedinthe'PlumptonOorrespondence.’ 
He married Jane, daughter of Sir Richard 
Hamerton, and Ms son. Sir John Roucliffe 
(d. 1631), mamed_ Margaret, giauddaughtes 
and heir of Sir William Plumpton, and was 
thereby involved in the protracted litigation 
over lie Plumpton estates [see Potmeioh, 
Sis WatiAit], 

[Plumpton Oorr. (Camden Soe.) passim; Testa- 
menta Eboracensia (Suttees Soc.), vols. i. ii. iy. 
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and T. passim ; Materials for Hist, of Henry VII 
(EoUs Sei.), i. 47 , 84, 239, 569 j Foster’s York- 
' shire Pedigrees ; Antiquarian Eepository, i. 52 j 
Cal. Hot. Pat. ; Kymer’s Fmdora, orig. ed. li. 
663, 848; Dngdale’s Chronica Series; Foss’s 
Lives of the Judges.] A F. P. 

ROUGH. [See also Row.] 

ROUGH, JOHN (d. 1657), Scottish pro- 
testant martyr, is stated to haye been born 
in 1510, but as he was incorporated in St. 
Leonard’s College in the university of St. 
Andrews in 1621, he was probably bom a 
few years earlier. He left his parents when 
about seventeen years of age, on account of 
having been deprived of some property to 
which he thought himself entitled, and en- 
tered a monastery at Stirling. According 
to his own statement, his opposition to the 
papacy was aroused or continued b^ two 
visits to Rome, when he saw 'with his own 
eyes that the pope was anti-Christ,’ inas- 
much as more reverence was given to him 
in the procession than to the sacrament 
(Foxii, Acts and Monuments, ed. Townsend, 
viii. 448). He acquired such reputation as 
a preacher that in 1548, after the arrest of 
Cardinal Beaton, the regent Arran procured 
a di^ensation for him to leave the monas- 
tery that he might become one of his chap- 
lains. The entry in the treasurer's accounts 
of payment for a gown, doublet, hose, and 
bonnet for liim os chaplain of the lord- 
governor, probably indicates the date when 
he first entered on his duties (note by Laing 
in Hirox's Works, i. 187). At their reque^ 
the governor allowed him and Thomas Gwil- 
liam or Williams to preach publicly against 
current errors. Both were very effective, 
Bough, although according to Anon 'not 
so learned ' as Williams, being ‘ yet more 
simple and vehement against all impiety’ 
(ib. p. 90). The preaching roused the spe- 
cial indignation of the Grrey&iars, who, ac- 
cording to Hnox, ' rouped as they had been 
ravens, yea, rather they yelled like devils 
in hell "heresy 1 heresy 1 GwiUiam and Rough 
will carry the governor to the devil’” (»S.,p. 
97). On account of the advice, as is sup- 
posed, of John Hamilton, abbot of Arbroath, 
and David Panter [q. v.l (afterwards bishop of 
Boss), who had arrived tcom France, thw were 
both prohibited from preaching; and Rough 
took refuge in the wud districts of Kyle m 
Ayrshire, where he remained until after the 
murder of Cardinal Beaton in 1646. After 
the_ murder he came to St. Andrews, and, 
besides acting as chaplain to the garrison in 
the castle, began to preach in the parish j 
church. Here he met John Knox, whom in j 
a sermon he publicly exhorted to undertake | 


the office of a preacher ; and Knox, who had 
been a disciple of Wishart, and who at this 
time had brought the aid of his vigorous pen 
to the support of the teaching of Bough in 
opposition to Dean Annand of St. Andrews, 
was at last induced to preach in the parish 
kirk his first sermon against the ‘ corr^tions 
of the papistry ’ (Knox, i. 188-91). Knox’s 
irregular call was approved by the congre- 
gation. Knox and Bough were soon sum- 
moned beforeWinram, the vicar-general of St. 
Andrews, but their defence was conducted 
by Knox with such skill as completely to 
confound their adversaries (ib. pp. 200-1). 

Bough managed to leave for England be- 
fore the surrender of St, Andrews’ castle, thus 
escaping being taken prisoner by the Fkench. 
He went first to Carlisle and thence to the 
lord-protector Somerset, who assigned him 
a stipend of 201, sterling and appomtedhim 
to preach at Carlisle, Berwick, and New- 
castle. After his ‘ marriage to a country- 
woman of his,’ he was appointed by Holgate, 
archbishop of York, to a benefice near Hull, 
where he continued until the death of Ed- 
ward VI in 1663, when he fled with his 
wife to Norden in Friesland, There he and 
his wife maintained themselves by knitting 
caps, stockings, and other hosiery. Having 
on 10 Nov. 1667 come to London to buy 
some yarn for his business, he was induced 
to become minister of a secret society of 
protestants. Hie ministry was not, however, 
of long duration ; for, on the information of 
a traitor frequenting the meetings, he was 
on 12 Dec. apprehended at the Saracen’s 
Head, Islington, where the congregation was 
in the habit of assembling. After examina- 
tion before the privy council on the 16th, he 
was sent a prisoner to Newgate, and a letter 
was also sent by the council, together with 
the minutes of his examination, to Bonner, 
bishop of London, requiring him to proceed 
against Bough (Acts of the Privy Coimdl, 
1666-8, p. 216). From Newgate Rough 
wrote two letters to his friends (Foxn, ed, 
Townsend, viii. 448-9). After long exami- 
nations on doctrinal matters on 18 and 
19 Dec., he was on the 20th brought into 
the consistory and condemned to death. On 
the 22nd he was burned at Smithfield along 
with Margaret Mearyng, one of his congre- 
ation, who had visited him in prison and 
rought him a change of linen. 

[Knox’s Works; Calderwood’s History of the 
Church of Scotland; Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments.] T. F. H, 

ROUGH, WILLIAM (d. 1838), lawyer 
and poet, only son of William Rough, of the 
pori^ of St, James, Middlesex, was bom on 
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SI Aug., probably in. 1773. He ■was admitted 
at Westminster School on 33 Jan. 1786, and 
became a king’s scholar in 1789. Having 
been elected to a acbolarship from West- 
minster at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1793, he matriculated on 6 June in that 
year, and proceeded B.A. 179G, H.A. 1799. 
At Westminster he is said to have contri- 
buted to Southey's school periodical, ‘ The 
Flagellant.’ In N ovember 1793 he became a 
member, with S. T. Coleridge, C. V. Le Grice, 
and Christopher Wordsworth, of a small 
literary society at Cambridge, and he seems 
to have been one of the projectors of the 
short-lived ‘ University Magazine ’ of 1793 
(WoBDSWOKTit, Univ. Ufa in Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 569-93). While at Trinity Col- 
lege he made the acquaintance, as a fellow- 
^mpathiser with William Freud [q. v.j, of 
Copley, afterwords Lord Lyndhurst. Eough 
was admitted at Gray's Inn on 9 Feb. 1796, 
and called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
on IS Jime 1801. He went the Midland 
circuit, and on 80 May 1808 became a ser- 
jeant-at-law. He married, on 36 June 1802, 
Harriet, aged 23, a natural daughter of John 
Wilkes. Crabb Eobinson, who made their 
acquaintance in the summer of 1810, and 
described Mrs. Rough as ‘ a woman of some 
talents and taste, who could make herself 
attractive,’ met at dinner at their house 
Mrs. Abington and Kean, and many dis- 
tinguished la-wyers, including Copley. Hough 
was always in pecuniorv dimculties, and for 
some years he was hindered by illness from 
the energetic prosecution of his profession. 
In April 1816 he accepted Farl Bathurst’s 
offer of the post of president of the court of 
justice for the united colony of Demerara 
and Essequibo. He remained there for Rve 
years, but on 6 Oct. 1821, after a long dis- 
agreement, he was suspended by the acting 
governor, Lieutenant-general John Murray, 
for having, as supreme judge, usurped ‘ the 
privileges and functions of the executive.’ 
He returned to England, and appealed to 
the privy council, which in April 1826 gave 
its decision in his favour. He forthwith 
applied for a firesh appointment, but it was 
not until after 1880 that he was appointed 
a puisne judge at Ceylon. In thie position 
ha served with distinction, and on IS March 
1836 was promoted to he chief justice of the 
supreme court. Next year (7 Aug. 1837) he 
was knighted. Bough died at NuwaraEUya, 
Ceylon, on 19 May 1838. He had four ciul- 
dren by his 'wife, who died in Demerara 
about 1820. 

Bough was the author of: 1. ‘Lorenzino 
di Medici ’ (a drama), and other poems, 1797 ; 
dedicated to William Boscoe, 3. ‘ The Con- 


spiracy of Qowrie,’ a trage^ (anon.), 1800. 
8. ‘ Lines on the Death of Sir Balph Aber- 
cromby ’ (anon.), 1800. These pieces were 
collected together in ‘ Poems, Miscellaneous 
and Fugitive, now first collected by tJS 
Author, on his preparing to leave England,’ 
1816. Bough also edited, anonymously, 

' Letters from the Year 1774 to the Year 
1796, by John Wilkes, esn., addressed to his 
daughter, the late Miss AVilkes ; with a col- 
lection of misceRaneous Poems; to which 
is prefixed a Memoir of the Life of Mr, 
Wilkes,’ London, 4 vols. 1804, He contri- 
buted poetiyto the' Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
and the ‘ Monthly Magazine.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1839, i. 311 ; H. Crabb Bobin. 
son’s Diary, i. 800-416, ii. 3, 42; Barker and 
Stenning’s Westm. School Eeg. p. 199 ; Welch’s 
Alnmni AVestm. pp. 428, 436, 436 ; Nichols's Lit. 
Anecd. ix. 479 ; Kirku White’s Remains, 1808, 
i. 127-8, 166-9, 179-82; funeral sermon by 
Benjamin Bailey, Colombo, 1838 ; information 
from Air. Aldis Wright.] W. P. 0. 

SOUMARE, WILLIAM pb, Eabl os 
Liucoxn {fi. 1140), was son of Boger Fitz- 
gerald and grandson of Gerald, steward of 
Duke WiUiam ofNormandyj who about 1064 
obtained a fief in the Roumois on condition of 
rendering service at Neufmarohfi-en-Lions 
^ED. VlT. ii, 118): Boger Fitzgerald held 
Oorfe at the time of Domesday. William's 
mother, Lucy, was daughter and heiress of 
Ivo da Toillebois, and Wress, through her 
mother, Lucia, of thatThorold who was sherif 
of Lincoln in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor; it has, however, been contended tW 
there was only one Lucy, aud that William’s 
mother was widow of Ivo Taillehois and 
daughter of Thorold {Qenealogiit, v. 60-76, 
&c. ; of. art. Raedul]? lb Mesohxn). After 
Roger's death Lucy remarried Randulf le 
Mesohin, earl of Chester (Obd. Vit. iv, 422). 
In 1118-19, during the rebellion of Hugh 
de Gournay, WiRiam de Roumare remained 
faithful to Henry 1, and fought for the king 
at the battle of BrSmule on 20 Aug. 1119 
(id. iv. 322, 846, 367). In November 1120 
he was one of the knights who refused to 
cross over to England m the ‘ White Ship ’ 
because it -was overcrowded (id. iv. 412). In 
1132 he claimed the lands of his mother in 
England, which his stepfather Randulf had 
surrendered to the king ; Henry refused his 
consent, and William witlxdre w to N ormandy . 
There, after a while, he reheUed and waged 
war from NenfmarchS during two years. In 
1137 he was one of the supporters of Wil- 
Ram Clito, hut after that prmce’s death, on 
28 July 1128, was the first to he reconcRed 
to the Iring (id. iv. 443, 473, 484-6). Henry 
gave him as his wife Hawisia (whom Orde- 
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ficus calls Matilda), daug-hter of Kichard. de 
Kedvers, and took him into his friendship 
[see Ejsdvebs, Famiit or]. William had 
recovered his English lands before 1130—1. 

On Henry’s death he tves one of the barons 
T.rho were sent to take charge of the frontiers 
of JTormandy in December 1 1 35, and in 1137 
was one of the justiciars to whom Stephen 
entrusted the duchy (fA. v. 52, 91). About 
1138 Stephen made him Earl of Lincoln. But 
in 1141 william and his half-brother Ran- 
dulf, earl of Chester, seized Lincoln by a trick, 
and held it against Stephen ([<5. v. 125 ; John 
0 i> i. 134^. William was perhaps 

reconciled to the kmg in the spring of 1143 
(Rown, Geoff, de Mandeville, p. 169), hut 
afterwards he seems to have been deprived of 
his earldom, which was conferred on Gilbert 
de Gand, who had married a sister of Earl 
Randulf. William ^pears as witness to a 
charter granted by Henry II, when Duke of 
liormandy, to Earl Randulf of Chester ; and 
in his later years went on a pilgrimage to 
Campos tella (OnjiJSHon, Cheahire, i. 26). 
He died before 1168, perhaps about 1163. 
His obit was observed on 6 iiug. at Bayeus, 
to which he gave the church of Ver in the 
Beasin ; but at Lincoln, where he con- 
firmed his father’s foundation of the pre- 
bend of Aagarby, it was kept on 11 Sept. 
(Lincoln Obituari/,a^. Gib. (Jambb. vii. 161). 
W illiam de Roumare founded the Cistercian 
abbey of Eevesby in 1142 or 1143 (D oenALP, 
Monaat. Angl. v. 463 ; Chron, Louth Park 
Mbey, p. 31); he also made a bequest to 
Rouen Cathedral for the souls of nimself 
and his family. Ordericus Yitalis says that 
he was dissolute in his youth, but, after a 
severe iUness, and at the instance of Ai'ch- 
hishop Geoffrey of Rouen (i. 1128), mended 
his ways and established monks at Neuf- 
maichfi in 1132 (iv. 486, t. 207-8). 

He had one son, William Elias, who died 
in 1162, having, by Agnes, sister of William, 
earl of Albemarle, two sons (Robebi bb 
Toeiqni, ap. Chron. Stephen, &c., ii. 107, 
Rolls Sen), of whom one, William III of 
Roumare, is often styled Earl William de 
Roumare, though he never held the earldom 
of Lincoln ; he died before 1198, without 
issue. 

ffhe dubious reference to a WiUiam, earl 
of Cambridge, under date 1139 (Monaat. 
Angl. vl. 949), most probably is intended for 
Wuliam de Roumare (Rottnb, Feudal Eng- 
fa»i,pp. 184-7). 

[Ordericus Vitaljs (Soc. de 1*8581. de France). 
The notices in the Oontinnafcion of the pseudo- 
Ingulph ap. Fulman’s Scriptoies ace uatruet- 
worthy. Stapleton’s Rot. Scacc. Rorm, vol. i. 
p. czxxriii, vol. ii. pp. cli-clz; Collectanea Top. 


et God. viii. 163-8; Topographer and Genea- 
logist, i. 17-28 (1846); Genealogist, v. 60-76, 
153-73. vi. 129-39, vii. 62, 178-9, vii. 1-6, 
81-91, 148-60 ; Ricbols and Bowles’s Antiq. of 
Laycoek, pp. 66-79 ; Round’s Geoffrey de Man- 
derille ana Feuihil England ; G.E. C[okayiie]’s 
Complete Peerage, v. 84-8.] C. L. K. 

EOHPELL, GEORGE LEITH, M.D. 

i 1797-1854), physician, eldest son of George 
Soon Roupell of Chartham Park, Susses, 
and his wife Frances, daughter of Robert 
M’CuUoch of Chartham, amosterin chancery, 
was bom on 18 Sept. 1797. The first of the 
family who settled in England melt the name 
Riipell, and was an officer in William Hi’s 
army, and a native of Hesse-Cassel. George 
Leith was sent to Dr. Burney’s school at 
Greenwich, and, having obtained a Tancred 
studentship in medicine, entered at GonviUe 
and Cains College, Cambridge, in 1815. He 
took no degree m arts, but graduated M.B. 
in 1820, became a licentiate in medicine in 
1824, and M.D. in 1826, and on 30 Sept. 
1826 was elected a fellow of the College of 
Physicians, He was a censor in 1829, 1837, 
and 1838, gave the Croonian lectures in 1832 
on general pathology, and in 1833 on cholera. 
The latter course was published in the same 
year. After some practice os physician to 
the Seamen’s Hospital Society and to the 
Foundling Hospital, he was appointed phy- 
sician to St, Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
19 June 1834, in succession to Dr. Edward 
Roberts. He published in 1838* IHustrations 
of the Effects of Poisons,’ a series of notes 
upon drawings made by George McWhinnie, a 
demonstrator at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
In 1887 he read before the College of Phy- 
sicians, and afterwards published, 'Some 
Account of a Fever prevalent in the year 
1831.’ He proposed the name ' febiis 
typhodes ruheoloida ’ for this epidemic dis- 
ease, of which twelve out of seventy-five 
cases were fatal, and which seems to have 
been what is nowknowuas epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis, a disease rare in England, 
but weU known in Germany. He published 
in 1889 ‘ A Short Treatise on Typhus Fever,’ 
based on observations made in the wards of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, but containing 
mote estiacts from other writers than notes 
of what he had seen in his own practice. The 
most interesting observation is m relation to 
the iofection of typhus being conveyed by a 
corpse. He mentions that 136 students of 
anatomy at St. Bartholomew’s minutely 
dissected seventeen bodies, in which the 
cause of death was typhus, while only two 
took the disease, and these were also ex- 
posed to contact with living patients. In 
1838 he succeeded to his mW's estates, 
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and thenceforward was less active in. prac- 
tice. He contracted cholera at Boulogne, and 
died in Welbeok Street, London, aiter twenty- 
six hours' illness, on 29 Sept. 1854. He "was 
unmarried. He bequeathed some portraits 
and books to St.Bartholomew'sHospitnl, and 
his portrait hangs in the hall of its college. 

[Gent. Hag. 1854, ii. 620—1 ; Hunk’s Coll, of 
Pbys.; Lancet, Octoberl884; manneeript records 
St.’Bartholomew’s Hospital ; Works.] K. M. 

BOTJS, FBAXCIS (lo79-1069), ^itan, 
fourth son of Sir Antbony Rous of Halton 
St. Dominick, Cornwall, by his first wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Southcote, 
was bom at Dittisham, Devonshire, in 1679. 
He matriculated fromBroadgates Hall (after- 
wards Pembroke College), Oxford, on 6 July 
1693, and graduated B. A. on 31 Jan. 1596-7. 
\Vhile there he contributed a prefatory sonnet 
to Charles Fitz-Gefir^s ‘ Sir Francis Drake 
his Honourable Life’8Commendation’(1596), 
and composed, ininutation of Spenser, a poem 
in two books, entitled ‘ Thule, orVirtue’s His- 
tory,’ London, 1598, 4to. A facsimile reprint 
of this very rare book Wv.^ edited for the 
Spenser Society by the late J. Crossley, Man- 
chester ,1878, 4to. Rous als(^aduated at the 
university of Leyden on 10 Feb. 1698-9. In 
1001 he entered the Middle Tei^le, but soon 
afterwards retired toLandrake, Cornwall, and 
occupied himselfwiththeologicalstudy. The 
first-fruits of his labours were ' Meditations 
of Instruction, of Exhortation, of Reprofe: 
indeavouringthe Edification and Reparation 
of the House of God,’ London, 1616, 12mo ; 
and ‘ The Arte of Happines, consisting of 
three Forts, whereof the first searcheth out 
the Happinesse of Man, the second particu- 
larly discovers and approves it, the third 
sheweth the Meanes to attayue and increase 
it,’ London, 1619 (also 1631), 12mo, by 
which, with his ‘ Diseases of the Time at- 
tended by their Remedies,’ 1622, Svo, and 
his ‘ Oyl of Scorpions,’ 1623, 8va, he esta- 
blished among thepuritans the reputation of 
a sound divine. In 1626 he issued a reply 
to Richard Montagu’s ‘ Appello Ccesarem,’ 
entitled ‘ Testis Veritatls, The Doctrine of 
King James, our late Soveroigne of Famous 
Memoiyr, of the Church of England, of the 
Cathohcke Church plainly shewed to be one 
in the points of Irsedestination, Freewill, 
Certaintie of Salvation. "With a Discovery 
of the Grounds both Natural and Folilicke 
of Atminianisme,’ London, 4to ; and in 1627 
a hortato:^ addmss to the nation at large, 
entitled ‘ The only Remedy that can Cure 
a People when all other Remedies FaQe,’ 
Ijondon, 12mo. 

In the first parliament of Charles 1, 1625- 


1626, Rous represented Truro, and in the 
second, 1628-9, Tregony. In the latter hr 
distinguished himself by the violence of his 
attacks on Dr. Roger Manwaring [q.v.! 
Arminianism, and popery. He also repr^ 
sented Truro in the Short parliament of 1 640 
in the Long parliament, and in that of 1664. 
In the Little or Barebones parliament of 
1663 he sat for Devonshire, and in the par- 
liament of 1656 for Cornwall. 

In the Long parliament Rous opened the 
debate on the legality of Laud’s newcanoos 
on 9 Dec. 1640, and presented the articles of 
impeachment against Dr. Cosin on 13 Match 
1640-1. On the constitution of the West- 
minster assembly, 12 June 1643, he was 
nominated one of its lay assessors, and on 
23 Sept, following he took the covenant 
(Rushwobth, Sistorical Collections, pt. iii, 
vol. ii. pp. 337-480). On 10 Feb. 1648^1ie 
was appointed provost of Eton College. He 
-was also chairman of the committee for ordi- 
nation of ministers constituted on 2 Oct. 
following, and a member of the committee 
of appeals appointed under the ordinance for 
the visitation of the university of Oxford on 
1 May 1647. On 16 July 1648 he was 
sworn of the Derby house committee. 

So far Roue had been a staunch adherent 
of the presbyterian party, but in the course 
of 1649 he went over to the independents ; 
and in 1661-2 (Februnry-AIaroh) he served 
on the committee for propagation of the gos- 
pel, which framed an abortive scheme for a 
state church on a congregational plan. This 
project was revived by the Little parlia- 
ment, of which he was speaker (6 Jnly- 
12 Dec. 1663), but with no better succesa 
On that assembly voting its own dissolution, 
Rous was sworn of the Protector’s council 
of state. On 20 March 1653-4 ha was placed 
on the committee for approbalion of public 
preachers ; he was also one of the committee 
appointed on 9 April 1636 to discuss the 
question of the kingship with Cromwell, by 
whom he was created a lord of parliament 
in December 1657. He died at Acton in 
January 1658-9, and was buried on the 24th 
of that month with great state in Eton 
College chapel. Portraits of him are at 
Pemimke College, Oxford, and Eton Col- 
lege (of. Catalogue J^rst Loan Exhibition at 
8oifti Kensington, p. 182). An engraving 
hy Faithome is prefixed to the 1657 edition 
m his ‘Treatises and Meditations.’ By his 
wiU, dated 18 March 1 667-8, he founded three 
scholarships at Pembroke College. 

Rous's piety was of aninten^y suhjoctiye 
cast, as appears by his 'Mystical Marriage: 
or Experimental Discourses of the Heaysnly 
Marriage betweene a Soule andherSayiour,’ 
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London, 1035, ISmo, 1850, 12mo; and 
• Heavenly Academie,’ London, 1688, 16mo. 
Both these tracts -were reissued in a Latin 
translation "with a third, entitled ‘ Grande 
Oraculum,’ under the title ‘Interiora Eegni 
Dei,’ London. 16.55, 12nio ; reprinted in 1674, 
and in English, in a collective edition of his 
‘Treatises and Meditations,’ London, 1667, 
fol. Other works by Eous, all of which 
appeared in London, are the following : 
1. ‘ Catholicke Charity : complaining and 
maintaining that Home is uncharitable to 
sundry eminent Parts of the Catholicke 
Church,’ &c., London 1641, 4to. 2. ‘ The 
Psalmes of David in English Meeter,’ 1643, 
24mo ; 1846, 12mo j a version approved by 
the Westminster assembly, authorised by 
parliament for general use, and adopted by 
the committee of estates in Scotland, where 
it still retains its popularity. 3. ‘ The Balme 
of Love to heal Divisions,’ &c., 1648. 
4. ‘ The Lawfulness of obeying the Present 
Government,’ &o., 1649. o. ‘ The Bounds 
and Bonds of Fuhlick Obedience,’ &c., 
1649, 4to. 6. 'Mella Putrum,’ &c., 1650, 
8vo; an inaccurate compdation from the 
fathers. His more important parliamen- 
tary speeches (partly printed in Eushworth's 
‘ Bfistorical Collections,' pt. i. pp. 585 et seg. 
and 645 et seq., pt. ii. pp. 1862 et seq., pt. 
iii. vol. i. pp. 208 et seq. ; Cobhett’s ‘Par- 
liamentary History,’ li. 443 et seq. and in 
pamphlet form) are preserved with other 
papers by or concerning him in manuscript 
at the British Museum, the Cambridge XJm- 
versity, and the Bodleian Libraries. 

his wife Philippa (bom 1575, died 
20 Dec. 1657, and buried in Acton church), 
Eous had issue a son Prancis, bom at Sall- 
ash in 1616, and educated at Eton and Ox- 
ford, where he matriculated on 17 Oct. 1634, 
and was elected to a postmasteiship at Mer- 
ton College the same year. He onerwards 
migrated to Gloucester Hall. About 1640 
he settled in London, where ho practised 
medicine until his death in or about 1643. 
He contributed to ‘ Flos Britannicus veris 
novissimi hliola Carolo et Maryta nala xvii. 
Martii,’ Oxford, 1636 ; and compiled ‘Archseo- 
logiee Atticee Libri Tres,’ Oxford^ ] 637, 1645, 
4to ; third edition, with four addition al hooks 
by Zachary Bogan [q. v.], under the title 
‘ Archseologits Atticee Libri Septem,’ Oxford, 
1649, and mequent reprints, me last (9th) 
edition at London, 1688, 4to. 

[Poster's Alumni Oxon. ; Nichols's Progr. 
lames I,i. 218; Lysons's Magna Britannia, Hi. 
78, and Environs of London, li. 8; Wona's 
Adienae Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii. 467 : Thnle, or Vir- 
tue’s Historie (Spenser Soe. 1878), Introduction; 
Pitz-Oei&ey's Affanire, 1601, pp. 59, 121, 167; 


Peacock’s Index of Eoglish-speaking Students at 
tha Leyden University; Manni^ham’s Dia^ 
(Camd. Soc.), p. 101 ; Gardiner's Hist. Engl. vii. 
35,ix.248; Pari. Hist 11 377,144, 726 ; Cob- 
bett’s State Tri.ile,iv. 23 ; Wood's Annals of Ox- 
ford, ed. Gutch, vol. ii. pL ii. p. aO 1 ; Baillie’s Let- 
ters (Bannatyne Club), ii. 198, 237, iii. 97. 532, 
548; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 1648-9, pp. 90, 
130; Whitelocke'sMem. pp. 81, 560, 666; Auto- 
biography of Sir John Brumston (Camden Soe.), 
p. 90 ; Somers Tracts, vi. 248 ; Clarpudon’s 
BebelHon,bk. xiv. §§ 18-21 ; Burton’s Diary, i. 
350 ; Thurloe State Papers, i. 338 ; Noble’s Pro- 
tpctoral House of Cromwell, i. 400-2 ; Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist, of England, 2nd edit. iii. 107 ; 
Harwood's Alumni Etonensps ; Diary of John 
Eous (Camden Soc.), p. 5 ; Brydges’s Eesci- 
tnta, ii. 240, iii. 189, iv. 7, 436-6; Tighe's 
Annuls of Windsor, ii. 184; Notes and Queries, 
1st ser. ix. 440 , Lords' Journals, vi. 419, viii. 
277 ; Hist. MSS. Comm 4th Hep. App pp 457, 
486, 6th Hep. App. p. 6, 7th Hep App.p 19, 8tli 
Hep. App. pt. 1 . p. 95 ; Buyley's Catalogue of 
PortMits in the possession of Pembroke College, 
Cxford ; Masson’s Life of Milton ; Carlyle’s 
Clivsr Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches ; Man- 
ning’s Lives of the Speakers; Neal’s Puritans, 
Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. ; Bose’s Biogr. Diet , 
Boase and Courtney's Bibliotheca Cornubiensts.] 

J. M. H. 

EOTTS, HEKEY JOHN (1796-1877), 
admiral and sportsman, bom on 28 Jan. 1796, 
was second son of John Eous, first earl of 
Stradbroke, by his second wife, Catherine 
Maria, daughter and heiress of Abraham 
Whittaker, esq. Having been educated at 
Westminster ^ool, which he left in 1807, 
he entered the royal navy on 28 Jon. 1808 
as a first-class volunteer on board the Eoyal 
William, under Captain Courtenay Boyle, 
the fiagehm of Sir George Montague at Ports- 
mouth. Im Februa^ 1809 be changed to 
the Eepulse, under (5aptam Arthur Legge; 
and in the following November, after having 
joined in the Filming expedition, he be- 
came midshipman on board the Victory, 
bearing' the flag of Sir James (afterwards 
Lord) Saumarez [q. v.] In March 1811 he 
joined the Tonnant, under Captain Sir John 
Gore, and in the same year, and until pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on 18 May 
1814, he served in the Mediterranean in the 
Bacchante, with Captain Sir William Hosts. 
On the night of SI Aug. 1812 he joined in Ihe 
cutting-out boat expedition on the Istrian 
coast to seize seven Venetian timber vessels 
protected by the French cruiser La Tisi- 
pbone and by a French gunboat ; both these 
vessels were captured. On 6 Jan. 1813 he 
took part in a boat attack made by the 
Bacchante and Weasel on five gun-vessels 
ofi Otranto. The same year, on 10 June, ha 
was highly commended for nis gallant con- 
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doctT^hen commanding theBaccliante vawl, 
'which attacked aeveial large gunboate lying 
'under the guns of Gela Kova. Although 
exposed to a very heavy fire of grape and 
musketry, the yawl never stopped until she 
got alongside the enemy’s vessels, -which, her 
cretv hoarded, driving out their defenders 
with great loss. In ISld he was concerned 
in the taking of Eovigno, and of the strong 
fortresses of Cat taro and Ilagusa. On 2 Aug. 
1817 he was appointed to his first indepen- 
dent command, that of the Poda^us. He 
removed to the Hosquito on 25 Jan. 1818, 
returning in her to England, where he was 
aid off. His next appointments were in 
821 to the Sappho, and in 1822 to the Hind, 
and in April 1823 he attained the rank of 
ost-captain. From July 1825 until August 
829 he commanded the Eainbow. From 
Hovemher 1834 until the end of 1833 he 
was commander of the Pique, a 30-gan 
ligate, tvhich ran ashore ou the coast of 
Lalnrador in 1833, affording him an oppor- 
tunity of showing his courage and resource. 
ilVriting from thePi(]|ue, 13 Uct. 1835, to the 
secretary of the admiralty, he stated that he 
‘ left Quebec ou 17 Sept. 1835, and stood over 
on the 22ud to the Labrador coast to avoid 
the islands on the opposite side. At 10.20 F.H., 
while the officer of the watch was reefing 
topsails, the master and myself on the look- 
out, the ship struck. At 2 A.M. the wind 
freshened, and she struck again very heavily. 

. . . Next morning found us in full sail for 
England, but on the 27th we lost our rudder.’ 
The rudder, which had been damaged when 
the Pique struck, was renewed several times 
after being carried away, until at last on 
13 Oct, the Pique anchored at St. Helen’s, 
having run fifteen hundred miles without a 
rudder, and requiring to be pumped every 
hour. Ou 24 Oct. 1835 a court-martial was 
held on board the Victory, and Rous's letter 
was read. The proceedings of the court- 
martial fully acquitted Boas and Hemsley, 
the master {Times, 27 Oct.") 

This was Boas’s last cruise, and his with- 
drawal &om the sea left him at liberty to 
enjoy the one sport which from boyhood to 
old age afforded him the greatest delight — 
horse-racing. From 1836 until he died no 
great race meeting took place at which he 
was not present. In 1821 he and his elder 
brother were elected members of the Jockey 
Club. In 1838 he became a steward of the 
club, a position which he repeatedly filled, 
andfor which no man was better fitted. In 
strength of -will and fearlessness of purpose 
he had very few equals ; his one aim was to 
keep the turf pure aud awe offenders. During 
the last thirty years of hia long life he was 


universally regarded as dictator of the turf, 
William Day says; ‘The admiral’s Wd and 
manly form, erect and stately, dressed in 
a pea-jacket, wearing long black boots or 
leggings, with dog-'wliip in hand, ready to 
mount his old bay horse for the coarse, no 
matter what the -weather might be, was an 
imposing sight at Newmarket.’ About 18.5.j 
his assumption of the post of public haudi- 
capper was ^eted with acclamation, and 
throughout the racing season he was to be 
seen posted on the top of the stand on every 
racecouTbe, taking notes of the running and 
condition of horses, which on returning 
home he -wrote into a big book, posting it up 
as strictly as a merchant keeps his ledger. 
The first notable instance of his being called 
in to handicap two famous horses for a 
match was on the occasion of Lord Eglin- 
ton’s Flying Dutchman, fi.vB years, meeting 
Lord Zetland’s Voltigeur, four years, at York 
spring races in 1851, when the admiral made 
tiie older horbS give the younger lb. 
During the larger portion of his racing 
career he managed and made all the matches 
for the Duke of Bedford’s stable at New- 
market. For many years he -wrote letters 
to the ‘ Times ’ upon racing subjects, which 
were read with great interest. 

Bous entered the House of Commons as 
conservative member for Westminster in 
1841, when the closeness of the contest, and 
the fact that the same constituency had for 
half a century returned radicals, showed that 
his election -was due to his personal popu- 
larity. In 1846 he was appointed a lord of 
the admiralty by Sir Robert Peel, but retired 
from parliament in the some year. He was 
promoted rear-admiral of tho blue on 17 Dec. 
1833, of the white on 11 Sept. 1834, and of 
the red on 12 April 1862 ; admiral of tte 
blue on 23 Jan, 1863, and of the white on 
15 June 1864. He died on 19 June 1877, 
aged 82. On 2 Jan. 1886 he married S^hia, 
daughter and heiress of James BamsayOuth- 
hort. She died in 1871, leaving no issue. 

[O'Byrne’s Naval Biogr, Diet.; Nary List; 
Bog. Westminster School, ed. Barker and Sten- 
ning ; Black’s Jockey Club ; Field, 23 June 1877; 
Times, 20 June 1377 ; D.nly Telegraph, 20 June 
1877; Day’s Turf Celebrities; Astley’s Fifty 
Years of my Life ; Baily’s Kagasine.] F. L. 

E01J3 or BOSS, JOHN (1411 P-14911, 
antiquary of Warwick, born at Warwick 
about 1411, was son of Geoffrey Bous, a de- 
scendant of the Bowses orBouseaof Brinke- 
low, Warwickshire. His mother Margaret 
was daughter of Richard Fyncham. He was 
educated at Oxford. He numbered, he tells 
ns, among his fellow-students there John 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, and John Sey- 
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luour, afterwards master of the works of the 
college of Windsor {HUtovia, ed. Heame, 
p. 6). But there is no evidence for Wood's 
statement that he was a member of Balliol 
College, or that he became, on leaving Ox- 
ford, canon of Oseney. About 1445 he was 
appointed a priest or chaplain of the chantry 
or chapel at Guy’s OlilTe, formerly called Qih- 
eliff, near Warwick, which Bichard Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick [q. v.l, built in 142S. 
There Bous resided until nis death. He occa- 
sionally left his hermitage on visits to neigh- 
bouring towns or London. In 1469 he pre- 
sented to the parliament sitting at Coventry 
a petition on the state of country towns and 
their pillage by the nobiliW, but it failed to 
attract much attention. He studied the re- 
cords at the Guildhall in London, and saw 
the elephant brought thither by Edward IV. 
Be once went to North Wales and Anglesey 
to consult W'elsh chronicles. Jlistory and 
antiquitiesinterestedhimfromanearl^period, 
and he collected manuscripts ou historical 
Eul^ects ; one on the subjection of the crown 
of Scotland to that of England he lent to his 
Mend John Eox, bishop of Exeter. 

As a writer, Bous proved more laborious 
than honest. lie sought to make his re- 
searches satisfy the political party in power. 
Of hia account of the earls of Warwick — ^hia 
patron’s ancestors — ^he prepared at least two 
versions, one in English and the other in 
Latin. They are both written on rolls of 
parchment, and are elaborately illustrated 
with the portraits and heraldic badges not 
only of the earls of Warwick, hut of many 
British and English kings anterior to 
Henry VII. The texts of the two copies 
differ in their political complexion. The 
earlier English version, which was prepared 
between 1477 (the date of the Duke of Cla- 
rence’s death) and the accession of Henry VII 
in 1485, is strongly Yorkist in tone, and 
Bichard III is highly commended ; the ori- 
ginal copy of the version, with thirty-two 
Illustrations, now belongs to the Duke of 
Manchester, and, after being privately printed 
as 'the Bows Bol’ in 1846, was published, 
with an introduction hy William Court- 
hope, in 1859. An imperfect copy is in 
Lansdowne MS. 889, from which Hearue 
printed extracts in an appendix to his ‘ His- 
toriaBicordill’ (1799). A better transcript 
by Robert Glover is among the Ashmoleon 
MSS. 839, No. 8. The second version (in 
Latin), prepared after 1485, is pronouncedly 
Lancastrian in tone, and was intended to 
attract the favour of Henry VII. It has 
been since 1786 in the Heralds’ College in 
Loudon, and some of the drawings havebeen 
reproduced &om it iu Dallaway’s ‘ Heraldic 


Besearehes.' Two appear inSpicer's ‘History 
of Warwick Castle,^ and that of Bichard HI 
in Halstead’s biography of that king. A 
transcript, made in 1686, by Dugdale, who 
freely used all Bous's extant collections in 
his ‘Antiquities of Warwickshire,’ is in the 
Bodleian Library (Ashmol. MS. G. 2). Some 
portions are printed in the notes to Oourt- 
hope’s ' Bows Bol.’ 

Bous’s ‘Historia Begum Anglioe ’ was 
written at the request of his old college friend, 
John Seymour, Seymour was anxious to 
learn the exploits of kings and princes who 
were founders of churches and cities, so that 
he might select subjects for statues to fill 
niches in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, then 
in course of erection under Seymour's di- 
rection. Bous dedicated the ‘ Historia ’ 
with fulsome flattery to Heniy VII. It is 
extant in manuscript in the Biitish Museum 
(Cotton. MS. Vesp. A. xii). A transcript 
supposed to have been made for Archhishoji 
Parker, is in the library of Corpus Ohristi 
College, Cambridge, and another transcript, 
made by Balph Jennings, is now in the Bod- 
leian Library, The latter was printed by 
Hearne in 1716 (2nd edit. 1746). Bous 
brings the history of the kings of England 
from the beginningoftbe world to the birth of 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry "^TI, in I486. 
He displayed no critical faculty. In his 
account of Britain he reproduces with imagi- 
native embellishments the myths of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Much space is devoted to 
the early history of his own university of 
Oxford. While assigning the origin of the 
city to a legendary kmg Mempric, he credits 
Bing Alfred with the foundation of the uni- 
versity. 

Bous also wrote a life of Bichard Beau- 
champ, earl of Warwick, which is now in 
Cotton. MS. J ul. E. iv. It is adorned by fifty- 
three drawings of the earl’s adventures, fol- 
lowed by two pages of pedigree ornamented 
with half-length figures of toe persons men- 
tioned. All toe designs with Bous’s text, ore 
engraved in Strutt’s ‘Manners and Customs,' 
vol. ii. The text alone figures in Hearne’s 
* Historia Bicardi,’ 1729, ii. S69-71. Bous 
also wrote a treatise, ‘Be Episcopis Wi- 
gornise,’ a few extracts from which are in 
Ashmolean MS. 770, f. 33. The work is lost ; 
hnt a quotation from it is preserved in Plot’s 
‘Naturol History of Staffordshire’ (p. 407). 
Leland also ascribes to him works ou the an- 
tiquity of the town of Warwick, on the anti- 
quity of Guy's Cliffe, against a false history 
of the university of Cartridge, an unflnisheu 
account of toe antiquities of the English 
universities, a chronicle which he entitled 
‘ Verovicum,’ and a tract on giants, especially 
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of those who lived after the flood (LEL4in>, 
Collectanea, iv. 110, 211 , 221 ). N one of these 
compositions hare survived. Hearne states 
that in Queen’s College Register H [at Ox- 
ford] is Dr. Barlow^ memorandum foom 
Ross of Warwick’s book, entitled ‘ Quatuor 
States Mundi,’ ‘ which book [Barlow] does 
not tell us where to be found ^ {Collectanea, 
Oxf. Hist. Soc. ii. 

Rous died on 24 Jan. 1491, at the reputed 
^e of eighty-one, and was buried in St. Mary’s 
Siurch, Warwick. He left his library to that 
church, and seems to have built a room to hold 
it within the church’s precincts. A. fine 
illuminated portrait of Rous — his dress ap- 
pears to be that of a canon — is introduced 
mto his roll of the earls of Warwick at the 
back of the portrait of Edward the Confessor. 
Some Latin lines, rehearsing the chief fi^ts 
in his career, are appended. The portrait is 
reproduced in colours in the ‘Rows Eol,’and 
in black and white, from the manuscript pf 
the Latin version in the Heralds’ College, in 
the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 1846 (pt. L 476). 

[Art. by J. G. Nichols in Gent. Mag. 1845, 
pt. i. 475 sq . ; W. Conrthope’s introduction to 
the Rows Bo), 18.39 ; Lelnnd; Sale; Fits; Tan- 
ner; Nicolson’a Historical Library.] S. L. 

ROUS, JOHN (1684-1644), diarist, 
younger son of Anthony Rous (1661-1631), 
rector of Hessett, Suffolk, by his first wife, 
Maroery {d. 1688), was baptised at Hessett 
on 20 April 1684. Admitted pensioner at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1698, he 
graduated M.A. in 1607. From 1601 Roue 
acted as amanuensis to his father, who was 
presented in 1600 to the joint rectories of 
Weeting St. Mary and Westing All Saints, 
Norfolk. Even after his own presentation, 
on 21 Sept. 1623, to the adjoining small living 
of Stanton-Downham, Simolk, and his mar- 
riage, Rous continued with his father until 
the latter's death in June 1631. 

He probably passed the rest of his life at 
Brandon, two miles from Downham. He 
paid at least two visits to London, preached 
m St, Paul’s Cathedral on 17 Nov, 1640, and 
before or about 16SS was at Geneva. Prom 
1626 till 1641 be kept a full diary, which is 
ahve with news both foreign and domestic, 
and is interspersed with commente on the 
weather, the crops, and the affairs of the 
petty swsio^, where he sat as a magistrate. 
He copied into it many popular skits and 
eatiricu verses of the time. Many of these 
have only stuvived in l^us’s pages. Not a 
warm partisan on either eide, he leaned 
rather towards the cause of the parliament. 

Rous died and was buried at Downham 
on 4 April 1644. By his first wife, Susanna, 


he had three daughters, baptised between 
1615 and 1623 at Westing ; by his second, 
Hannah, two more daughters, baptised at 
Downham, 

Rous’s journal was edited by hire. Everett 
Green for the Camden Society in 1866, The 
manuscript was purchased by the trustees of 
the British Museum in 1869 (Addit. MS. 
22959). In 1871 another and earlier portion 
of a manuscript, unknown to Mrs. Green, 
was acquired by the British Museum, and was 
hound with the former. It contains entries 
made in 1616 and 1617, with letters, verses, 
and prophecies up to the death of James I 
in 1626. There is little in strict diary form. 

[Rous’s Diary, 1866.] C. F. S. 

ROTTS, JOHN (jrt. 1666-1696), quaker, 
was son and heir of Lieutenant-colonel Tho- 
mas Rous, a wealthy West Indian planter, 
of the parish of St. Philip, Barbados, and 
one of the principal landholders in the island 
{Cal. State Papers, Col. Ser., America and 
the West Indiee, 1669-74, p. 1101). Rather 
and son both joined the quakers before Oc- 
tober 1666, when the son wrote ‘ A Warn- 
ing to the Inhabitants of Barbadoes,’ 1666, 
4to. The father entertained George Pox at 
his house for three mouths in 1671, and mar- 
ried, for his second wife, aBarbados quakereas. 
He was fined several thousends of pounds 
weight of sugar for not bearing arms and not 
fiumshing horse and man to the troop of 
island militia. He died before October 1692. 

John Roue proceeded to Rhode Island, 
America, at the beginning of October 1657 
to preach and proselytise. The laws against 
quakers were most etringent. Rous and 
Humphrey Norton [q. v.] went to New- 
haven, Plymouth, to plead for tolerance. 
They were arrested, and Rous, for refusing 
the oath of allegiance, was flogged. As 
soon as he was released he went to Governor 
Winthrop at Hartford, Connecldcut, and 
there diluted publicly with Samuel Stone 
[q. vj Rons says {New JSngUtnSs JEn^, 
p. 63) : ‘ Among all the colonies found we 
not the like moderation as in this.’ 

About the beginning of July 1658 Rons 
end Norton arrived at Boeton, the day after 
an aged quaker, William Brend, had been 
beaten nearly to death with pitched cords. 
They were thrown into prison, but Rous 
was at first leniently treated, because bis 
father was known and respected. He was 
twice flogged, however, before a public sub- 
scription to pay his fine settled the dispute, 
Five weeks later Rous returned to Boston 
to take ship for Barbados, but he was imme- 
diately arrested and carried before Governor 
Endecott, who sent him to prison (letter to 
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Mrs. ITell from Boston prison, 3 Sept. 1658). 
On the 7th he was sentenced to have hia 
right ear cnt off. Contrai^ to law, this was 
done not in a public place, hut in prison. 
After six weeks* confinement he was released 
on 7 Oct. He visited the islands of Nevis and 
Barbados, and sailed for England about April 
1659. Onthevoyagehe wrote, with Norton, 
‘New England’s Ensign,’ London, 1669, 4to. 

He had corresponded with Margiaret Pell 
[q.v.] for some time, and now made her ac- 
quaintance. In March 1661 he married, at 
Swarthmore Hall, Tllverston, her eldest 
daughter, Margaret. Settling in London, 
he carried on business as a "West India mer- 
chant at the Bear and Fountain, Lothbu:^. 
His family lived at Mila End until ha bimt 
a handsome house at Kingston, Surrey, con- 
verted later into a union-house, and since 
demolished. George Fox frequently visited 
Hons here, and the latter managed all the 
money matters of Mrs. Fox and the Fell 
sisters. He visited Barbados in 1671, and 
while on hia homeward journey was taken 
prisoner by a Dutch privateer and carried to 
Spain, where he bought a ship to bring him 
home. In 1678 he took his wife on a visit 
to Barbados. He left the island, with the 
merchant fleet, about February 1695, and 
was lost at sea in a heavy storm. By his 
will (P. 0. 0., Irby, 103), dated 20 Oct. 
1692, and proved 1696, Rous bequeathed hia 
TVest Indian estates to his widow, and after 
her to his only surviving son, Nathaniel 
(1671-1717), who married Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Caleb "Woods of Guildford. 

Rous wrote a few pamphlets in conjunc- 
tion with others (Smiih, Catalogue ofTrienda' 
Books, ii. 612) ; but it was less as a writer 
and preacher than os a man of wealth and 
practical judgment that he exercised an in- 
fluence upon the early organisation of the 
Society of Friends. 

[Webb’s Fells of Swartbmore, passim; Bessp's 
Safibrings, ii. 817, S31, 338, 3S2 (and pp. 187, 
188, and 189 for his father, Thomas Rons); 
Fox’s Journal, ed. 1891, ii. 131, 141, 146, 169, 
906, 396, 396, 404, 418, 440, 468, 489; Hy- 
month Colony Records, iii. 140; Bowden’s Ei^ 
of Friends in America, i. 98, 117, 138; Doyle’s 
Engl, in America, ii. 137 ; Bishop’s New Eng- 
land Judged, pp. 68, 71, 72, 91, 92, 179, 226; 
Whiting’s Truth and Innocence Defended, an 
Answer to C. Mather, pp. 23, 26, 118, 160, 
187 ; Neal’s Hist, of New England, i. 297 : 
Croese’e Hist, of Quakers, bk. ii, p. 134; 
Sewel’s Hist, of the Rise, &c., i, 254-6 ; 
Swarthmore MSS., Devonshire House, where 
many of his letters are preserved. Among the 
manuscripts of the Meeting for Suiferings at the 
same place is a letter, dated Barbados, 16 Sept. 
1676, signed by Rous and others, to General 
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William Stapelton, governor of the Leeward 
Islands, n bich asked for toleration for qnakers, 
and accompanied a considerable parcel of the 
works of Fox, Mrs. Fell, Farnell, and others, 
for distribution among the goverooie of the 
West India and other islands.] C. F. S. 

ROUSBY, CLARA MARION JE3SIE 
(1852 P-1879), actress, fourth daughter of 
Dr. Dowse, inspector-general of hospitals, 
was born in 1862, or perhaps two or three 
y^TS earlier, at Parkhurst in the Isle of 
Wight. Her father was an Irishman, and 
her mother a Welshwoman. After Dr. 
Dowse’s retirement he lived in Plymouth, 
where hia daughter went much to the theatre, 
and where she met, and ear^ in 1808 married, 
with Roman catholic rites, Mr. Wybert Rous- 
by, a Jersey manager and actor of some re- 
pute in tbe provinces. Husband and wife 
were seen acting in Jersey by Mr. W. P. 
Frith, R.A., and recommended by him to 
Tom Taylor [q. v.], by whom they were in- 
duced to come to London. In Taylor’s adap- 
tation of ‘Le Roi s’amuse,’ entitled ‘The 
Fool’s Revenge,’ they made at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Acre, their first appearance 
in London on 19 Dee. 1869, Mrs. Rousby as 
Fiordelisa, and Mr. Rousby as Bertuccio 
(Triboulet). Mrs. Rousby's youth and good 
looks won speedy recognition, and she was 
immediately and generally known as ‘ the 
beautifnl Mrs. Rousby,’ obtaining consider- 
able social popularity. Her artistic equip- 
ment scarcely extended beyond good looks 
and a musical voice, backed up by a plea- 
sant girlishness and naturalness of style. 
On 22 Jan. 1870 she was at the Queen’s 
the original Princess Elizabeth to the Cour- 
tenay of her husband in Tavlor’s histori- 
cal adaptation from Mme. Rirch-Pfeiffer, 
‘Twixt Axe and Crown.’ The gentle and 
graceful aspects of the character she fully 
realised, and she exhibited some power in the 
stronger scenes, without, however, showing 
the nobler nspects of the heroine Elizabeth^ 
character. On 10 Aprd 1871 she was, at the 
Queen’s, Joan of Arc in Taylor’s play so 
named. In this she looked very handsome 
in armour, and came on the stage on horse- 
back. Her impersonation of the character 
was lacking in dignity. A scene in which 
she was shown tied to the stolre, the faggots 
being lighted, caused by its painful realism 
much protest. On 13 Nov. 1873, at the 
Princess’s, she was the first Griselda in Miss 
Braddon’s play so called. On 2S Feb. 1874, 
at the same house, she was the original Mary 
Stuart to the John Knox of her husband, in 
W. G. Wills’s ‘ Mon Queen of Scots.’ At 
the Olympic, on 21 leh. 1876, she reappeared 
as Mary Stuart in ‘ The Gascon, or Love and 

Y 
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Loyalty,’ an adaptation from the French of 
Barriere, by W. Muskeny. In addition to 
these parts, she played at the Queen’s, in 
February 1871, Rosalind in ‘As you like 
it,’ in April 1878, at Drury Lane, Cordelia 
to her husband’s Lear, and in May 1876 
Mariana ip a revival of the ‘ Wife’ of She- 
ridan SnoiPles, In Jersey, where her hus- 
band was lessee of the theatre, she played, 
in addition to the parts named, Ophelia and 
Desdemona. She also acted with her husband 
in Wales* and in the north. Her last per- 
formance was at the Queen's, os the heroine 
of ' Madelaine Morel,’ an adaptation from the 
German of D. E. Bandmann, first produced 
on 20 April 1878, and speedily withdrawn 
after giving rise to some scandal and to legal 
proceedings. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Bousby, 
whose health had been seriously impaired, 
left England, under medical advice, for Wies- 
baden, where she died, on 19 Sept. 1879. 
As an actress she never acquired firmness of 
touch. 

[Personal knowledge; private information; 
Sunday Times, various years ; Era, 27 April 
1&79; Fascoe’s Dramatic List; Dutton Cook's 
Nights at the Play; Scott and Howard's E. L. 
Blanchard; Era Almanac, rarious years; Notes 
and Queries, 8th set. ix. 18, 33, 231.] J. K. 

ROUSE or RUSSE, JOHN (1674-1062), 
Bodley’s librarian, born in Nortbampton- 
sMre in 1674, matriculated at Oxford in 1691, 
and graduated B.A. from Balliol College on 
SlJan. 1699. He was elected fellow of Oriel 
College in 1600, proceeding M.A. 27 March 
1604 (Fosi£B, Alumni 0.con, early ser. iii. 
1290 ; 0.j/. Unit’, Reg., Oxf. Hist. Soc., voL 
ii. pt. ii. p. 212, pt. iii. p. 212}. 

On 9 May 1620 he was chosen chief li- 
brarian of the Bodleian Library, at which 
time he occimied ' Cambye’s lodgings,’ once a 
part of St. Frideswide’s Priory. He after- 
wards sold the house to Pembroke College as 
a residence for the master. About 1035 Rouse 
formed a friendship with Milton. He impor- 
tuned the poet for a complete copy or his 
works for the library, and Milton in 1647 sent 
two volumes to Oxford, the prose pamphlets 
carefully inscribed in his own hand ' to the 
most excellent judge of books,’ and a smaller 
volume of poems which was stolen or lost 
on the way. To this circumstance we owe 
Milton's mock-heroic ode to Rouse (dated 
23 Jan. 1646-7) inserted in a second copy, 
still preserved at the Bodleian [cf, art. 
RamioLPH, Thouas, 1606-1635], 

Rouse’s leaning was towards the parlia- 
ment, but he was not a strong politician. On 
one occasion bis prudent measures restrained 
some turbulent spirits who were bent on 
breaking open Bodley's chest, presumably 


for the use of the parliament. WhenOrom- 
well visited Oxford in 1049, Rouse made a 
speech at the banquet in the library. 

He appears ‘ to have discharged his trust 
in the Dbrary with faithfulness ’ (Maobat, 
p. 56). In 1643 he refused to lend Ring 
Charles the ‘ Histoire Universelle du Sieiu 
d’Aubign4,’ because the statutes forbade the 
removal of such a book (ffi. p. 99). The Ger- 
man professor of history at Nuremberg, 
Christopher Arnold, who visited Oxford iu 
August 1651, calls him in a letter to a friend 
‘ a man of the truest politeness.’ He was 
also praised by Lambecius for his honestv 
and truthfulness, He died on 3 April 1652, 
and was buried in Oriel College Chapel. His 
portrait in clerical dress bangs in the Ubraiv, 
to which he bequeathed 201. by his wii. 
Rouse wrote a dedicatory preface to a collec- 
tion of verses addressed to the Danish pro- 
consul, Johan Cirenberg (Oxford, 1631, sm. 
4to). He also issued an appendix to the 'Bod- 
leian Catalogue’ iu 1636 [26. pp. 66, 82-3), 

[Macray’s Annals of the Bodleian Libra^, 
passim; cihadweU’s Begistr. Orielenae ; Leland^^s 
Itinorary, ed. Heanie, v. 288 ; Wood's Athene 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 631, iii. 36, iv. 334, and Fasti, 
ii. 117 ; Masson's Life of Milton, i. 626, 738ii., iii, 
644-50, iv. 350, vi. 689 ; Poster’s Alnmni Oxon, 
early ser. iii, 12, 90 ; Burrows’s 'Visitation of Ox- 
ford, p. 636; Wood’s Hist. Univ. Oxford, ed. 
Gutcb, ii. 296, 665, 611, 620, 626, 713, 944, 961, 
and his Antiq. of the Colleges and Halls, pp. 
136,023; Hearne’s Collections, i, 291, iii. 18, 39, 
355, 364.] 0. F. 3. 

ROUSSEAU, JA9QTJES (1626-1694), 
painter, bom in Haris in 1626, was inatructed 
in landscape-painting by Herman von Swone- 
velt, the famous Dutch painter, then resident 
in Paris, who was connected with him by 
marriage. At on early age he went to Rome 
and acquired great skill in the fashionable 
style of combining classic architecture and 
landscape. On his return he was elected a 
member of the French academy, and em- 
ployed by Louis XI'V at Marly ; but on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, being a 
protestant, he left France for Switzerland, 
and declined the overtures of Louvois to re- 
turn and complete Ms work. He then went 
to Holland, and thence to England, at the 
invitation of Ralph, duke of Montagu, for 
whom, in conjunction with De la Fosse and 
Monnoyer, he decorated Montagu House, 
Bloomsbuiy(afterwardstheBritishMuseum). 
For tMs work he received an annuity from 
the duke. Rousseau was employed by 'Wil- 
liam III at Hampton Court, where some of 
his decorative panels still remain. He was a 
prominent member of the French refugee 
settlement in London, and on his death, which 
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took place in Soho Sijuare, London, in 1694, 
he left many charitable benefactions for the 
benefit of his fellow-refugees. _ He etched 
some of his own landscapes in a spirited 
fashion. A. portrait of Eousseau, by Claude 
Lefebre, was formerly in the possession of 
the Eaxl of Burlington. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, ad. Wor- 
num ; Eedgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Da PiWs 
Lives of the Painters ; Dussiaux’s Artistes Fran- 
^ais 4 ritranger ; Law’s Catalogue of the Pic- 
tures at Hampton Court.] L. 0. 

BOUSSEAU, SAMUEL (1763-1820), 
printer and orientalist, bom in London in 
1763, was the eldest son of Philip Bousseau, 
at one time a fellow- workman with John 
Nichols at Bowyer's mess. At the end of 
his life Philip was a Bowyer annuitant of 
the Company of Stationers (Nichols, Zit. 
Anecdotes, iii. 288). He was a cousin of 
Jean Jacques Bousseau, who refers to him 
as being ‘connu pour bon parent et pour 
honnete homme’ (Correeponaance, 1826, iii. 
317). Samuel Bousseau served his appren- 
ticeship in Nichols's printing olHce, and 
taught nimself Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Persian, and Arabic, as well as several 
modern languages. A few years after the 
expiration of his apprenticeship he started a 
printing office in Leather Lane, Holborn, 
and afterwards removed to the ‘ Arabic and 
Persian Press,’ Wood Street, Spa Fields, 
where most of his oriental hooks were 
printed. For a short time he was master of 
Joy's charity school in Blackfriars. He 
taught Persian. As a printer he was un- 
successful, and towards the end of his life 
did literary hack-work for the booksellers. 
Bousseau died in Bay Street, Glerkenwell, 
on 4 Dec. 1820, aged 67. 

His chief publications were: 1. ‘The 
Flowers of Persian Literature, containing 
extracts from the most celebrated authors, 
London, 1801 , 4to. 2. ‘ Dictiona^ of Moham- 
medan Law, Bengal Bevenue Terms, Shan- 
sorit, Hindoo, and other Words used in the 
East Indies,’ 1802, 8vo. 8, ‘ Yocabulary of the 
Persian Language,’ 1802, Svo ; issued in 1803 
with a new title-page, ‘ of use to those wlio 
cannot obtain the larger work of Bichardson’ 
(see A. Clabhh, Miil. Miso. i. 283). 4. ‘ The 
Book of Knowledge or Grammar of the Per- 
sian,’ 1806, 4to (‘ contains a great variety of 
useful information,’ Clabeh,!. 281). 6. ‘ Punc- 
tuation, or an Attempt to facilitate the Art 
of Pointing,’ 1813, sm. Svo ; said to he taken 
without acknowledgment from liobertson’s 
work on the same subject (see 2}iogr. Biot, 
of Living Authors, 1816, p. SOI). 6. ‘ Essay 
on Punctuation,’ 1816, sm. Svo. 7. ‘ Prin- 
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ciples of Punctuation,’ 1818, Svo. 8. ‘Prin- 
ciples of Elocution,’ 1819, Svo. 

[Nichols's lUustr. Lit. Hist. 1868, viii. 494- 
495 ; Gent. Msg. 1820, ii. 669,] H, B. T, 

BOUSSBEL, THEODOBE ^1614-1689), 
portrait-painter, [idee Bttssel.j 

BOUTH, BERNARD (1695-1768), Irish 
Jesuit, son of Captain William Bothe (d. 
1710) by Margaret O’Dogherty, was born at 
Kilkenny on 11 Feb. 1094-6. His father 
was great-grandson of Robert Rothe rq- t.], 
the antiquary. Bernard entered the Society 
of Jesus on 1 Oct. 1716, and was professed 
of the four vows on 2Feh. 1733-4. He de- 
voted himself to the career of teaching, and 
for many years he was a professor in the 
Irish College at Poitiers, where he composed 
several wo^s which prove his erudition and 
critical discernment. His superiors after- 
wards summoned him to Paris, andfroml789 
to 1743 he was on the editorial staff of the 
‘ Journal de Tr^Toux.’ With the assistance of 
Father Castel, one of his religious brethren, he 
administered to Montesquieu the consolations 
of religion, hut the charge that he attempted, 
after the death of Montesquieu, to obtain pos- 
session of his manuscripts is baseless. Suard, 
who was present on the occasion, dbectly con- 
tradicted this story. On the suppression of 
the Society of Jesus inFrence in 1764, Routh 
withdrew to Mons in Belgium, where he be- 
came confessor of the Princess Charlotte de 
Lorraine, He died at Mons on 18 Jan. 1768, 

His works are : 1. ‘ Ode 4 la Reine,’ 4to. 
This is in the collection of poems published 
by the College Louis le Grand on the oc- 
casion of the marriage of Louis XV in 1726. 
2. ‘Lettres Critiques but “les Voyages de 
Cyrus ” ’ of Andrew Michael Ramsay [q.v.l, 
Paris, 1728, 13mo. 8. ‘ Suite de la nouvelle 
(>rop£dic, ou R6fiexions de Cyrus aui ses 
voyages,’ Amsterdam, 1728, Svo. 4. ‘ Lettres 
critiques a M' le comte * * * sur le Paradis 
Perdu et Reconquis de Milton par R. * 
Paris, 1731 ; this work is reprinted at the end 
of the Ekench translation of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
by Dupr6 de Seint-Maur, 3 vols. 1776. 6. ‘ Re- 
lation fidhle des troubles arrives dans I’em- 
pire de Pluton, au sujet de I’histoire de 
Sethos, en quatre lettres 6crites des Champa 
61is6e3 4 M. I’abbfi * * [Terrasson], auteui de 
oette histoire,’ Amsterdam, 1731, Svo, Paris 

g L74S ?]. 6. ‘ Recherohes sur la maniere 

’inhumer des Anciens 4 I’occasion dee Tom- 
beaux de Civaux en Poitou,’ Poitiers, 1738, 
12mo, a rare and interesting dissertation. 
7. ‘Noticia de la muerte de Monteschiu’ ma- 
nuscript (Fa, 76) in the library at Madrid. 
8. ‘ Lettre sur la trag4die d’Osarphis,’ in the 
collected works of the Abh6 Na^, vol. iii, 

T 2 
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HoutL. ma entrusted with the task of 
continuing Catrou and BouilU’s ‘ Bistoire 
Komnine, but he wrote onlyvol, xxi. (Paris, 
1748, 4to). 

[Se Bockei^s Bibl. de la Compagnie de J4siis, 
(1872) ii. 1080, (1876) iii. 400; Dreux de 
Xtadier’s BibU Historiqna et Critique da Poitou 
(1842-49), ii, 301 ; Hogan’s Chronological Iiist 
of Irish Jesuits, p. 67 ; Nonrelle Biogr, Generals, 
xlii.787.] T.C. 

EOUTH, Mm. MARTHA (1743-1817), 
quakeress, youngest child of Henry and Jane 
Winter of’Stourbridge, Worcestershire, was 
bom there on25Junel743, and early adopted 
the dress and bearing of the quakcrs. At 
seventeen she became teacher in a Friends' 
boarding-school at Kottingham, and at the 
age of twenty-four succeeded to the post of 
principal. After a mental struggle she first 
preached four rears later, and was ‘ acknow- 
ledged a minister’ in 1773. She married 
Pdchard Routh of Manchester on 7 Aug. 
1776 at Nottingham, relinquished her school, 
and derated herself to the ministry. Before 
1787 she travelled through Wales, Scotland, 
the north of England, and to the Land’s 
End. Two years after she parsed six months 
in Ireland. On 21 July 1794 she embarked 
from London on a protracted missionary 
tour to America. Not content with visiting 
all places inhabited by Friends in the New 
England states, she trareRed through Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, crossed the Al- 
leghany mountains, and traversed ports of 
Ohio and Kansas. In little over three 
years, she says, she travelled eleven thou- 
sand miles, and never failed at a single ap- 
pointed meeting, although the difficulties of 
crossing rivers and driving over rough un- 
broken country severely tried her stmngfth. 

On the voyage home in the winter of 
1797, the ship was boarded by French pri- 
vateers. In 1804, after sixty-six days’ pas- 
sage, she again reached New York with her 
husband. The latter died there shortly 
afterwards, and at the end of a year Mrs. 
Routh returned to England. Her last 
journeys were made in 1808 and 1809, 
through Wales, Somerset, and the northern 
counties of England. She si ill preached wiidt 
power. After attending the yearly meeting 
in London, she died at Simon Bailey’s honss 
in Spitalfields on 18 July 1817, and was 
buri^ at Bunhill Fields. 

Martha Routh edited ‘ Some Account of 
a Divine Manifestation ’ in Christopher Tay- 
lor’s schoolatWaltham Abbey, Essex; Phila- 
delphia, 1797, 8vo (reprinted, London, 1790, 
12mo). In her seventy-first year she com- 
menced to writeher journal, portions of which, 
with a memoir, were puhllshed at York in 


1822, 12mo (2nd ed. 1824; reprinted in vol. 
xii. of the ‘ Friends’ Library,^ Philadelphia, 
1848). 

[Memoir above mentioned; Smith’s Catalogue 
ii. 313.] 0. F. S. 

ROUTH, MARTIN JOSEPH (1765- 
1854), president of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
the eldest of the thirteen children of Peter 
Routh (1720-1802), rector of St. Peter’s and 
St. Margaret’s, South Ebnham, Suffolk, was 
bom in his father's rectory on IS Sept. 1755 
(Bukqon). His mother was Mary, daughter 
of Robert Reynolds of Harlestou, Suffolk, and 
a debcendant of Dr. Richard Baylie {d. 1667), 
president of St. John’s College, Oiaord, and 
dean of Salisbury, who married a niece of 
Archbishop Laud. When Martin was about 
three years old his father, who was an excel- 
lent scholar, migrated to Beccles, Suflblk, and 
there kept a private school, at which Routh 
received his early education. Peter Routh 
was subsequently appointed master of the 
Fauconberge grammar school at Beccles. 

Martin entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 
as a commoner, and on 24 July 1771 was 
elected a demy at Magdalen College on the 
nomination of the president, Dr. Ceorge 
Horne [q.v.] lie graduated B.A. on 6 Feb. 
1774, and was elected to a fellowship at 
Magdalen on 26 July 1776. He continued 
to reside there, and did some tutorial work. 
He proceeded M.A. on 23 Oct. 1776, received 
deacon’s orders on 21 Deo. 1777, was ap- 
pointed college librarian in 1781, was junior 
dean of arts 1784-5, and senior proctor in 
1784, and in 1786 took the degree of B.D, 
His learning in ecclesiastical matters was 
recognised outside the university. He had 
acted as tutor to one of Lordrchancellor 
Thurlow’s nephews, and when the American 
delegates came to England in 1783 with 
reference to the foundation of a native epi- 
scopate, the chancellor advised them to con- 
sult Routh. B!e dissuaded them from ap- 
plying to the Danish bishops, and recom- 
mended them to seek episcopal snccension 
from the bLshims of the disestablished church 
of Scotland (Bnnooir, Xtves Twelve Good 
Merit App. C, 2nd edit.) In 1784 he pub- 
lished an edition of the ‘Euthydemus’ and 
' Gorgias ’ of Plato, with notes and various 
readings, and then turned his attention 
mainly to patristic learning, beginning to 
prepare his^Reliquiee Saeree, a coUeetion of 
the fragmentary writings of the less known 
ecclesiastical authors of the second and third 
centuries. This work was interrupted about 
1790, taken up again in 1805, and then pur- 
sued until the appearance of the first two 
volumes in 1814. 
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Horne, the president of Magdalen, haring 
been consecrated to the see of Norwich in 
1780, resigned the presidentship in April 
1791, and on the 28th Kouth was elected 
president, and graduated D.D. on 6 July. His 
youngest sister, Sophia, came to live with 
hiniinl793, andkepthis house until her mtii- 
riage to Dr. Thomas Sheppard. He was hos- 
pitable and sociable. Among his friends were 
Samuel Farr [^. t.|[ and Forson, and he took 
on active part in raising subscriptions for the 
benefit ofboth. He caused Farr’s books to be 
received and kept in safety at Magdalen when 
the Birmingham people threatened to burn 
them. In 1810 he was instituted to the valu- 
able rectory and vicarage of Tilehurst, near 
Beading, Berkshire, in succession to his iriend 
Kiehard Chandler (1738-1810) [q. vj, on 
the presentation of his brother-in-^w, Shep- 
pard, and on 26 Aug. received priest’s orders, 
thirty-three years after he had been ordained 
deacon. It was said that this delay was caused 
by conscientious scruples on his port, but ha 
attributed it to his not having before accepted 
any chtuch preferment. He resided at Tile- 
hurst during three months of the Oxford va^ 
cations in each year, and made no secret of 
always preaching there from Townson’s ser- 
mons, which he used to abridge to a quarter 
of on hour’s length, telling his nephew, who 
was his curate, that there were no better ser- 
mons, and that the people could not hear them 
too often [see Townbon, Thouas]. 

In old age his mental powers remained 
unimpaired. Although for many yeare be- 
fore his death ha did not appear in public at 
Oxford, his bodily powers were slow to 
decay; in his ninety-fourth year he could 
walk six miles. Never above the middle 
height, his &ame had then shrunk to a small 
size, and he was much bent. In 1846 he had 
become slightly deaf. He died after a few 
days’ illness in his lodgings at Magdalen, in 
fall poasession of his mental faculties, in his 
hundredth year, on 22 Dec. 1864, having 
been president of the college for siriy-three 
years. He was buried in the college chapel, 
where there is a portrait of him in a brass. 
On 18 Sept. 1820 he married, at the age of 
skty-five, at Walcot church, Bath, Eliza 
Agnes, daughter of John B^rave of Calcot 
Park, Tilehurst, aged 30. Be left no chil- 
dren, and died intestate, not having signed 
a will that he had caused to be prepared. 
Bis wife survived him, and died on 23 March 
1860. In 1847 Queen’s College, Oxford, 
offered him 10,000/. for his library, but he 
i^uwd to part with his books during Ms 
lifetime. In pursuance of a deed of gift 
executed in 1862 his printed books— chiefly 
theological or Mstoncal — ^wMch included 


many rarities, with a fine coUection of pam- 
phlets of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, passed on his death to the univer- 
sity of Durham. His manuscrmts were sold 
by auction in July 1666, Sir Thomas Fbil- 
lipps [q.v, j buying many of the most valuable. 

Routh was pTe-eminently a man of learn- 
ing ; his life was spent in painstaking research. 
'V^en requested in 1847 to give a younger 
man some precept wMch s&uld represent 
the experience at his long and studious 
career, ne replied ‘Always verify your re- 
ferences’ (Bubqoit, p. 73). His works are 
distinguished by proiound erudition, critical 
ability, sagaci^, accuracy, and clearness of 
expression. His opinions were strictly or- 
thodox; his sympatMes were with ike high- 
church party ; he admired J, H. Newman and 
Fusey, and rejoiced in the revival of church 
feeling with which they were connected. 
But he viewed ecclesiastical matters as a 
scholar rather than as a partisan, and though, 
after a long absence from, public functions, 
he appeared in 1836 in the Sheldonlan 
theatre — ^where he was greeted with general 
applause — at a meeting of convocation to 
petition against the appointment of Dr. Bean 
jDickson Hampden j]q. v.] to the regius pro- 
fessorship of divinity, he did not take a 
prominent part in the religious questions 
that agitated the university. In early life, 
while strongly loyal, he professed a theo- 
retical jacobitwm ; practically he w'os a tory, 
so for as he cared for politics. He was 
kindly, courteoue, and weerful, quick at 
repkrtee, and with much quiet humour. 
His temper, though choleric, was generous, 
and he was Uberal in his gifts. A lover of 
old ways, he always clung to Ms wig and to 
the fashion in dress of bis younger days. 
He was deeply grieved by the umversities 
commission of 1854, 

Foitraits of Bouth, besides the one in 
brass, are (1) by Thompson, without sit- 
tings, as he a^eaied in the college chapel, 
engraved by jLucbb, in the college school; 
(2) by Thompson, ftom sittings, for Dr. J. B. 
Bloxam^ (3) by Thompson, m possession of 
the president of Magdalen ; (4) by Thomp- 
son, in the Bodleian GkUery ; (6) by Hartt- 
man, in 1850, engraved, in private possession; 
(6) by W. H. Flckersgiir, in 1850, in the 
college hail, engraved by Cousins; (7) a 
crayon drawing, from a daguerreotype 
(19 Sept. 1864) iu possession of Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, unsatisfactory ; (8) the 
sketch for FickersgUl’s picture, obtained by 
Bloxam, and used for the engraving in Bur- 
gon’s' Lives of Twelve Good Men' (Bloxah), 

South’s published works are ; 1. His edi- 
tion of the ' Euthydemus ’ end ' Gorgias ’ of 
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Plato, 870, Oxford, 1784.^ 2, ‘ Reliquiea 
EBCTEB sire auctorum fere jam jeiditorum 
fcecundi teitiiquessculi post Christum natiun 
u(E supersunt,' 4 Tols. 8vo, Oxford, 1814- 
818 ; the first two in 1814, the third in 
181S, the fourth in 1818. Bouth added a 
fifth volume in 1848, and brought out a 
second edition of the first four, the whole 
in 6 Tols. 8vo, 1846-8. S. An edition of 
Burnet’s * Histoiv of his own Time,’ with 
notes by the Earls of Dartmouth and Hard- 
wicke, and observations, 6 vols. 8vo, Ox- 
ford, 1823; a second edition, 1833. 4. ‘Serip- 
torum eccleaiasticorum opuscula priecipua 
quiedam,’ 2 vols. Svo, Oxford, 1832 ; a second 
edition, 1840, re-edited (anonymously) by 
Dr. William Jacobson [q. v.J, bishop of 
Cheater, 1858. 6. An edition of Burnet’s 
‘History of the Beign of James II,' with 
additional notes, Svo, Oxford, 1862. 6. _‘Tres 
breves Tractatus,’ containing ‘ De primis epi- 
scopis,’ ‘ S. Petri Alexandrini episcopi frag- 
ments quiedam,’ and ‘S. Irensei illustrata 
p^cnt, in qua ecclesia Bomana commemo- 
ratur,’ Svo, Oxford, 1853. He wrote a large 
number of Latin inscriptions, four of which 
are given in the pages of Burgon’s ‘Life’ 
and twenty-five in an appendix. 

[Burgon'a Lives of Twelve Good Men, founded 
on art. in Quarterly Beview, No. 146, July 1878; 
Bloxam's Begi‘.ter of Presidents, &c., of Magd. 
Coll. Tol. vii, ; Mozley’s Bominiecences ; Times, 
2 ■> Dee. 1834, 1 Jan, 1863.] W. H 

B,OUTH, Sm HANDOLPH ISHAM 
(1786 P-1868), commissary-general in the 
army, son of Bichard Routh, chief justice of 
Isewfoundland, was horn at Poole, Dorset, 
apparently in 1785, and educated at Eton. 
He had intended to go up to Cambridge, but 
on the sudden death of his father entered 
the commissariat department of the army in 
Ifovemher 1805, being stationed first in 
Jamaica. He was eng^ed in the Waloheren 
expedition in 1809. He served afterwards 
throngh the Peninsular war; became deputy 
commissary-general on 0 March 1812, and 
was senior commiBsaiiat officer at Waterloo 
in 1816. After the peace he was on the 
Mediterranean station, and from 1822 in the 
West Indies, spending some time in Jamaica. 
On 15 Aug. 1826 he was made commissary- 
general, and was at once sent to Canada, 
where he did good service in the rising of 
18.37-8 ; he was a member of the executive 
council, and was knighted for his general 
sendees in March l&l. He returned to 
England on half-pay in Eebruary 1843. 
From November 1845 to October 1848 he 
was employed in Ireland in superintending 
the distribution of relief during the famine j 
for this service he was created 1I.G.B. on 


29 April 1848. He died in London, at 
19 Dorset Square, on 29 Nov. 1858. 

Bouth married, first, on 26 Deo. 1813, at 
Paris, Ad31e Josephine LaminiSre, daughter 
of one of Bon^orte's civil officers ; secondly, 
in 1630, at Quebec, Marie Louise (1810- 

1891) , daughter of Judge Taschereau and 
sister of Cardinal Taschereau {Times, o Jan. 

1892) . 

He was the author of ‘ Observations on 
the Commissariat Field Service and Home 
Defences ’ (1846, and 2ttd ed. London, 1862), 
which has been described as a va3e meem 
for the commissariat officer, and is quoted ag 
an authority hyKinglake in his ' Invasion of 
the Crimea.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1850, i. 82; Ann. Be^ster, 1838; 
Appleton’s Cyclop, of American Biogr. ; Alli- 
bone’s Bictionniy of Authors ; Army Lists after 
1819 ; official information.] 0. A. H. 

BOUTLEDGE, GEORGE (1812-1888), 
uhlisher, was horn at Brampton in Onin- 
erland on 23 Sept. 1812, and from Juno 
1827 to 8 Sept. 1838 served his apprentice- 
ship with Charles Thurnam, a well-known 
bookseller in Carlisle. In October 1833 he 
came to London and found employmentwith 
Baldwin & Cradock at Paternoster Row. On 
the failure of that firm in September 1836, 
he commenced business as a retail bookseller 
at 11 Ryder’s Court, Leicester Square, having 
for his Resistant William Henry Warns, tW 
aged fifteen, whose sister he had married. 
IDs chief business was in remainders of 
modem hooks. For four years (1837-41) he 
supplemented his income by holding a small 
situation in the tithe office, Somerset House; 
and be made some money by applying 
stationery to that establislmient. In 1843 
he started os a publisher at 36 Soho Square. 
His first publication, brought out in 1836, 
* The Beauties of Gilsland Spa,’ was a 
failure. He then began reprinting the 
‘Biblical Commentaries’ of an American 
divine, the Bev. Albert Barnes, and had the 
sagacity to engage the Bev. John Cummiug, 
D.D.,who was rising into popularity, to edit 
them. The volumes had an enormous sale. 
In 1848 he took his brother-in-law, W H, 
Wame, into partnership, and in 1861 a second 
brother-in-law, Frederi^ Warne. In 1853 
the firm, then styled ‘Boutle^e & Oo.,’ re- 
moved to 2 Faningdon Street. 

Routledge's career as a publisher of cheap 
literature, on which his reputation mainly 
depends, opened in 1848. In that year he 
issued at a shilling, as the first volume of 
a series of volumes to be entitled ' The Rail- 
way Library,’ Fenimore Cooper’s ‘Pilot.’ 
The ‘ Railway Library ’ was rapidly extended, 
ultimately numbering 1,060 volumes, most 
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of trhich achieved a vast circulation. Of 
‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ which was soon in- 
cluded in it, five hundred thousand copies 
were sold ; of W. H. Bussell’s ‘ Narrative of 
the Crimean War’ twenty thousand; of 
Soyer’s 'Shilling Ooohery for the People’ 
two hundred and fifty thousand; and of 
‘ !^rey on Horse-Training ’ one hundred and 
fifty thousand copies. As an example of 
Routledge’s energy, it is stated that the copy 
of Miss WetherelTs ‘Queeohy’_ (for the 
‘Railway Library’) was received from 
America upon one Monday morning, when 
It was at once placed in the printer's hands ; 
on Thursday the sheets were at the binder's, 
and on theMonday followmg twenty thousand 
copies were disposed of to the trade. Bout- 
ledge’s reprints of the works of Washington 
Irving, Fenimore Cooper, Miss MariaSusanna 
Cummins, and other Americans were not 
always undertaken with the sanction of the 
authors or their representatives, and Bout- 
ledge was more than once involved in legal 
proceedings for inhingements of copyright. 
He paid, however, large sums to authors 
for many of the ' Bailway Library ’ volumes. 
On 27 Bee. 18d3 he contracted with Sir 
Bulwer Lytton (afterwards Baron Lytton) 
to include nineteen of his novels in the 
‘ Library.’ The terms were 20,000f. for ten 
years (1858-63), and the venture in the end 
proved profitable. He albo arranged for the 
publication in cheap form of all the writings 
of Benjamin Bisraeli, W. H. Ainsworth, 
Howard Bussell, and G. F. R. James. 

Besides cheap works, Routledge issued some 
expensive volumes, illustrated by capable 
artists. Among these were ' Bhakespeare,’ 
edited Iw Howard Staunton (who received 
1,0001. mr his labours), with illustrations 
^ Sir John Gilbert, 1868 ; Wood's ' Natural 
History,’ 1869, 8 vols, ; Wood’s ‘NaturalHis- 
tory oiMon,’ 1870, 2 vols. ; and a series of 
‘ British Poets ’ (1853-8) in 24 vohunes. A 
quarto series of illustrated works included 
Lonrfallow’s ‘Poems,’ of which twelve thou- 
sand copies were sold. He also brought out 
original works by James Grant, Mayne Beid, 
Longfellow, Prescott, and Oanon B. W. 
Dixon, the church historian, who married 
one of hie daughters. A large number of 
kis publications hear his own name as part 
of the title, as in the case of ‘ Routledge's 
American Handbook,’ 1864, but there is no 
record that he wrote anything himself. 
‘Routled^’s Universal Library,’ edited by 
Hei^ Morley [b. v.], was commenced in 
April 1883, in shillingmonthly volumes, and 
tan to sixty volumes. 

In 1864 Routledge visited America and 
Established a branch of his business in New 


York. On 9 Nov. 1858 his son, Robert 
Wdme Routledge, was admitted a partner, 
and the firm took the style of Routledge, 
Wame, & Routledge. In May 1869 W, H. 
Warns died, and in 1866 F. Wame left the 
firm and established a new business at ISBed- 
ford Street, Covent Garden. Another of 
Routledge’s sons, Edmund, became a partner 
in July 1866, and the style was changed to 
George Routledge & Sons ; the premises in 
Farringdon Street being required for railway 
improvements, the business was removed at 
the same time to 7 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, 
where it is still carried on. 

In later life Roulledge lived much in 
Cumberland, where ^ bought land and was 
appointed a juetice of the peace and a deputy- 
lieutenant, serving as high ^eriff in 1882-^. 
He did not retire from oueiness until 1887, 
and on the following 12th of January was 
entertained at a farewell dinner at the Albion 
Tavern. He died at 60 RusseU Square, Lon- 
don, on 13 Deo. 1888. His first wife, Maria 
Elizabeth 'Wame, died on 26 March 1865, 
aged 40; and he married, secondly, on 

11 May 1858, Mary Grace, eldest daughter 
of Alderman Bell of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
By both marriages he left issue. 

[Publishers* Circulsr, 16 Jaa. 1688, p. 6, 
16 Dec. p. 1748, 31 Dec. p. 1796, with portrait ; 
Bookseller, June 1805 pp. 363-4, January 1889 
p. 7 ; Curwen’s History of Booksellers, 1873, 
pp. 437-40; Literary Opinion, 1 Psb. 1888 pp. 
378-80, 1 Jan 1888 p. 341, 1 Feb. p 348, with 
portrait; Times, 16 Deo. 1888,p. 10 ; Athenseum, 
7 Jan. 1888 p. 18, 15 Dec. p, 814, 22 Dec. 
860; Monthly Chronicle of North-Country 
re, Febmary 1889 ; Dlustrated London News, 

12 Jaa. 1889, pp. 88, 40, with portrait.] 

O'. 0. B, 

BOW. [See also Rotron.] 

BOW, JOHN (1626 P-1680), Scottish 
reformer, was descended from a family sup- 
posed to have been of English origin. Bom 
about 1626 at Bow — ^primably a farm — be- 
tween Stirling and Dunblane (Appendix to 
Bow’s Siatory of the Kirh, 'Wodrow Soc. 
p. 447), he was educated at the grammar 
school of Stirling, aud in 1644 matricu- 
lated at St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrews. 
He devoted hhnself specially to the study 
of the civil end canon law, and shortly 
after teking the degree of M.A., commenced 
to practise as an advocote in the consis- 
torial court of St. Andrews. In 1660 he 
was sent to Borne ^eciaUy to represent the 
interests of John Hamilton, archbishop of 
St. Andrews, at the papal court; and in 
various letters to the pope he is referred to 
as procurator of the see of St. Andrews 
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(Notes IP in M'Obib's lAfe of Knox), one 
part of his mission being to obtain, in oppo- 
sition to the archbishop of GlasgoWj the 
confirmation of the powers of the archbishop 
of St. Andrews as primate and Ugatita natus 
of Scotland. The ability with which he 
discharged the duties of his commission com- 
mended him to the special notice of Guido 
Aacanio Sforza, cardinal of Sancta Flora, as 
well os to Julias m and his successor, 
Paul IV. On 20 July 1656 he was made 
licentiate of laws of the university of Home, 
and subsequently, at the request of Car- 
dinal Sforza, he accepted the degree ofLL.D. 
from the university of Padua. He seemed 
marked out for high preferment in the 
Homish church when, his health showing 
symptoms of failing, he determined to re- 
turn to Scotland, and was therefore named 
papal nuncio to ejtomine into the cause 
of the spread of heretical opinions in Scot- 
land, and to advise as to the best means 
of checking them. His inquiry resulted in 
his conversion to protestantism. He arrived 
in Scotland on 29 Sept. 1558, and returned 
to Home some time prior to 11 May 1569. 
Bat shortly afterwards he was induced by 
James Stuart, afterwards Earl of Moray, to 
leave Borne for Scotland. 

Bow was first led to entertain doubts re- 
garding the old opinions by disoovering — 
wough the information of John Colville of 
Cleish, known as Squire Meldrum — a fraud 
practised by the priests at the chapel of Our 
Lady at Loretto, Musselburgh, in pretending 
to have restored the sight 01 a boy who they 
falsely affirmed had been bom blmd. Some 
time afterwards Bow began to attend the 
preaching of Knca, which finally confirmed 
him in the new doctrines ; and having for- 
mally joined the reformers, he was in April 
1560 admitted minister of Eennoway (not 
Bilconquhar, as sometimes stated) in Fife. 
He also held the vicarage of Bonnoway, but 
demitted it some time before 23 Jan. 1673. 
V'ben the appointment of ministers and 
superintendents to the chief towns and dis- 
tricts of Scotland was made, in July 1560, 
Bow was appointed minister of the Old or 
Middle Churw, Perth. He entered upon his 
duties there prior to 20 Deo., when he was 
present as minister of Perth m the first 
meeting of the general assembly of the church 
of ScoUand (Qaxdbbwooi), ii. 41). 

■While on the continent, Bow, besides ac- 
quiring a knowledge of I^nch and Italian, 
had mastered Greek and Hebrew. He is 
supposed to have been the first to teacb the 
Hebrew lonraage in Scotland, and he also 
instructed the master of the grammar school 
of Perth — ^then one of the most famous in 


Scotland — in Greek. Several of the sons of 
noblemen and gentlemen attending the aca- 
demy were boarded in Bow’s bouse, and ho 
instructed them in Greek, Hebrew, and 
French. The last was the only laugua^ 
used in conversation in Bow’s house, and 
the Scrmtures were read in Hebrew, Greek. 
Latin, French, and Ei^lish (Appendix to 
Bowe's Sistory of the Kirk of SaotlanS). 

Bow was one of a commission of six ap- 
pointed in April 1660 to draw up the sum 
of the doctnne ‘necessary to be believed 
and received within the realm,’ the result 
being the ‘ Confession of Faith,’ ratified by 
the estates in July 1560, and printed ia 
1561. After the meeting of the estates tb 
same commission was appointed to draw 
up ‘ the form of church polity ’ known as 
the ‘First Book of Discipline.’ He sup- 
ported the proposal to deprive Queen Maty 
of the mass in 1661 (Eboz, ii. 291). Ia 
1564 he woa appointed one of a committee 
of ministers to hold a conference with tb 
lords as to the advisability of the ministeis 
moderating their language in their reference 
to the quean in prayers and sermons; hut 
the conference was without result (t3. p, 
424). Shortly before the queen’s marriage 
to DarnW, Bow was, at a meeting of the as- 
sembly (26 July 1666), appointed a commis- 
sioner to present to the queen at Perth cer- 
tain articles in reference to religion, that sb 
might ratify them in parliament ; and in 
December he was appointed by the assembly 
to pen a reply to the queen’s answers (pinted 
in OiLDEBWOOi»’sJ2w#o;y, ii. 206-9). After 
the marriage he was also, with other com- 
missioners, sent to request the queen and 
Mng to take steps for securing that the third 
of the benefices should he paid to the mini- 
sters, and that the mass and all ‘idolatrv’ 
should he abolished (Ebox, ii. 617). In 
1600 he was appointed, along with the super- 
intendent of Lothian, to take steps that tbe 
gift of the third of the benefices, which tb 
queen had promised, ‘ might he despatched 
^oiigh tbe seals ' (16. p. 638). In December 
of this year he also subscribed the letter sent 
to the bishops of England regarding the 
wearing of we surplice (Caepubwood, ii. 
335). He was chosen moderator of the 
assembly which met at Edinburgh on 20 July 
1667, shortly after the queen’s imprisonment 
at Loch Leven, and also of the assembly 
which met at Perth in the following De- 
cember. By the latter assembly he was 
named a commissioner to treat on the affairs 
of the kirk {ib. p. 396). On 6 July 1668 he 
was ^pointed by the general assembly to 
visit Galloway while the bishop of Gtdloway 
was under censure (16. p. 424), and in Maica 
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1670 he is styled conmaiasionep of Galloway 
(ii. iii. 38). Oa the petitioa of the kirk in 
reference to benefices being rejected by the 
parliament of the king’s party at Stirling, in 
Angnstl571, Eow, preaching on the Sunday 
following, ‘ denounced judgments against the 
lords for their covetousness’ (ii. iii. 1S8). 
At the assembly convened at Edinburgh on 
6 March 1S73 complaint was laid against 
him for having a plurality of benefices, 
and for solemnising a marriage betwixt the 
master of Crawford and the daughter of 
Lord Erammond ' without proclaiming the 
banns and out of due time ’ (fi. iii, 273). In 
answer to the first charge he admitted that 
he had two vicarages, but affirmed that he 
reaped no profit from them. These vicarages 
were Twynam and Terregles, in thestewartry 
of ICirkcudbright. On the second charge he 
was found guilty, and commissioners were ap- 
pointed to deal with him and his session (H). 

Bow in 1674 was appointed one of a 
commission to ‘convene and write the articles 
which concern the jurisdiction of the kirk ’ 
(i5. p. 307), and in the following year was 
named one of a commission to confer with 
the commissioners that might be appointed 
by the regent ‘upon the juris^ction and 
policy of the kirk’ (id. p. 844 The result 
of these and other commissions of which 
Bow continued to be a member was the 
construction of the ‘ Second Book of Dis- 
cipline.’ At a meeting of a commission of 
the assembly in July 1676, when the ques- 
tion was raised ‘whether bishops, as now 
allowed in Scotland, had their function 
from the Word of God/ Bow was chosen, 
with three others, to argue in favour of epi- 
scopacy ; but he was so impressed with tne 
arguments urged in favour of presbytery 
that he afterwards ‘ preached down prelacy 
all his days.’ He was chosen moderator of 
the assembly which met at Edinburgh on 
9 July 1676, and aUo of that which met at 
Stirling on 11 June 167S. He died at Perth 
on 16 Oct, 1680, By his wife M^aret, 
daughter of John Beaton of Balfour in Fife, 
he had eight sons and two daughters : James, 
minister of Eilspindie ; William [q. v,], mini- 
ster of Forgandenny ; Oliver ,■ John (1668- 
1646]) [q, vj, minister of Oamook ; Bobsit ; 
Arcmbald, minister of Stobo; Patrick; Colin, 
minister of St. Quiroz ; Catherine, married 
to William Bigg of Atliernie ; and Mary to 
Bobert Bynd, minister of Longforgan. 

Calderwood describes Bow as ‘ a wise and 
grave father, and of good literature according 
to the time,’ and states that ' he thundered 
out mightily against the estate of the bishops, 
howbeit in the time of blindness the p^e 
was to him as an angel of God ’ (ii, p. £i9). 


He is credited in the memoir by . 
with the authorship of a hook on we ‘ Signs 
of the Sacrament,’ no copy of which is 
known to be extant 

[Biography is Appendix to bis son John's 
History of the Eirk of Scotland; Histories of 
Hnox, Calderwood, and Spotiswood; Hotes in 
Appendix to kTCrie's Life of Knox and Life of 
Helvilie ; James Melville's Diary ( Wodrow Soc,)] 

T. P. H. 

ROW, JOHN (1668-1645), historian of 
the kirk of Scotland, third surviving sou of 
John Bow (1626 P-1680) [q.v,^, Scottish re- 
former, and MargaretBeatonof Balfour, was 
horn at Perth about the end of December 
1568, and baptised on 6 Jan. 1668-9. He 
received his early instruction from his father, 
and such was his precocity that at the age 
of seven he had mastered Hebrew, and was 
accustomed to read daily at dinner or suppei 
a chapter of the Old Testament in the origi- 
nal. On being sent to the grammar school 
of Perth, he instructed the master in Hebrew, 
who on this account was accustomed to call 
him Magister John Bow. On the death of 
his father in 1680, Bow, then about twelve 
years of age, received, as did his brother 
William [q.v.l a friar’s pension from the 
King’s hospital at Perth. Subsequently he 
obtained au appointment as echoolmoster at 
Kennoway, and tutor to his nephews, the 
sons of Beaton of Balfour, whom he accom- 
panied in 1686 to Edinburgh, enrolling 
himself ae student in the lately founded 
university. After taking his M. A. degree in 
August 1690, he became schoolmaster of 
Aberdour in Fife, and, having continued his 
studies in divinity, be was towards the close 
of December 1692 ordained minister of Car- 
nock, in the presbytery of Dunfermline. 

Bow signed on 1 July 1606 the protest of 
parliament against the introduction of epi- 
scopacy ; and he was also one of those who, 
the same year met at Linlithgow with the 
ministers who were to he tried for holding 
an assembly at Aberdeen contr^ to the 
loysl command. In 1619, and again in 1622, 
he was summoned before the court of high 
commission for nonconformity to the articles 
of Perth, and required to confine himself 
within the hounds of his parish (Caudsb- 
wooD, History, vii. 619, 543). He was a mem- 
ber of the general sssembly of 1638, when he 
wae named one of a committee of certain 
ministers ‘ come to years ’ to inquire — ^&om 
personal knowledge of the handwriting of the 
clerks and their own memory of events — into 
the authenticity of certain registers of the 
general assembly whicli had been for some 
time missing (Bosubx JBajlzte, Letters and 
Journals, i. 129 ; QoBDOir, Scots Affairs, i. 
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147), the result being that their authen- 
ticity was established. By the same general 
assembly he was also named one of a 
committee to construct such conertitntiona 
and laws as might prevent corruptions in 
the future lihe those which had troubled 
the iirk in the past (ib, ii. 127). He died 
on 26 June 16^, was buried in the 
family burial-place at the east end of the 
church of Camock, where there is a large 
monument to his memory. By his wife 
Grisel, daughter of David Ferguson [q. v.l, 
minister of Dunfermline, whom he hims^ 
describes as ‘a very comely and beautiful 
young woman,’ he had, with three daugh- 
ters, four sons : David, a minister in Deland ; 
John (1698P-1672 P) [q- v.] ; Robert, minister 
of Ahercom j and Wiluam, minister of Ceres. 

In his later years Row was led to compile 
a memorial of ‘some things concerning the 
government of the Church since the Defor- 
mation.’ For the earlier years of his ‘ Me- 
morial* he made use of the papers of his 
father-in-law, David Ferguson, The work 
found its way into circulation in manuscript, 
and many copies of it were made. In 18^ 
it was printed for the Wodrow Society, 
chiefly from a manuscript in the university 
of Edinburgh, under the title ‘Historie of 
the Kirk of Scotland, from the year I608 
to August 108^ byJohn Row, Minister of 
Camow, witha Continuation to July 168^ by 
his son, John Row, Principal of King's Col- 
lege, Aberdeen,’ An edition was alsoprinted 
in the same year by the Maitland Club. 

[Preface and notes to Bow’s 'History;' Cal- 
derwood's History of the Kirk of Scotland; 
HobertHaillis's Letters end Journala (Bannatyne 
Club); Gordon's Scots Affairs (Spalding Clob); 
Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. Scoticanee, ii. 578-0.1 

T F H 

ROW, JOHN (1698 P-1672 P), principal of 
King's CoUege in the oniversity of Aberdeen, 
the second son of JohnRowC 66^1640) [q-T.], 
minister of Camock, Fifeshire, by Gnsel, 
dai^hter of David Ferguson [q. v.], minister 
of Dunfermline, was born about 1698. He 
was educated at St. Leonard’s College in the 
university of St. Andrews, where lie took 
the degree of M.A. in 1617. Subsequently 
he acted os tutor of George Hay (afterwards 
second Earl of KinnouH) ; and on 2 Nov, 
1619, at the instance of the kirk session, con- 
firmed by the town councD, he was appointed 
master of the grammar school of Kukcaldy. 
In June 1632, on the recommendation of 
the lord chancellor, he was appointed rector 
of the grammar school of Perth, at that time 
probably the most important scholastic an- 
ointment in the country, with which he 
ad also hereditary associaticns. 


Like his father and grandfather. Row was 
an accomplished Hebrew scholar; and in 
1634 he published a Hebrew grammar, ap- 
pended to which were commendatory Latm 
verses by AndrewHenderson, SamuelRuthei- 
ford, and other eminent divines. A second 
edition, together with a vocabulary, appeared 
at Glasgow in 1644, He held the rectorship 
of Perth academy until 1641, when, at the 
instance of Andrew Cant [q. v.], one of the 
ministers of Aberdeen, ha was on 10 Nov. 
elected minister of St. Nicholas Church in 
thatcity,hi8 admission takingplace onl4Dec. 
On 28 Nov. 1642 .he was also appointed by 
the magistratee of Aberdeen togive weekly 
lessons in Hebrew in Marischal College; and 
in 164S he published a Hebrew lexicon, which 
he dedicated to the town council, receiving 
Dom them ' for his services four hundredmerks 
Scots money.’ Row proved to be a zealous 
co-operator with Cant in exercising a rigid 
ecclesiastical rule over the citizens (Siaxd- 
XKG, Meniorialls, passim) ; and showed special 
zeal in requiring subscription to the solemn 
league and covenant (z5. ii. 288-9). On the 
approach of Montrose to Aberdeen in the 
spring of 1646, both he and Cant fled south 
and took refuge in the castle of Donottar 
(PiimOK Qoedok, Britanea Distemper, p. 
112; Snaiaaira, Memorialls, p. 469), but 
returning at the end of March, after Mont- 
roae’s departure, they denounced him in their 
pulpits with unbridled vehemence (r6. p. 464). 
On the approach of Montrose in the beginning 
of May they again fled {ih. p. 469), bat when 
Montrose had passed beyond Aberdeen they 
returned, and on the 10th warned the inhabi- 
tants to go to the support of General BaiHie. 

By the assembly of 1617 Row was ap- 
pointed to revise a new metrical version of 
the Psalms, from the 90th to the 120th 
Pealm. In 1648 he was named one of a 
committee to revise the proceedings of the 
last commission of the assembly, aud on 
23 July 1649 one of a commission for visit- 
ing the university of Aberdeen, He was 
one of the six ministers appointed to assist 
the committee of despatches in drawing up 
instructions to the commissioners sent to 
London to protest against the hasty pro- 
ceedings token against the life of Charlffl I 
(Sin Jauns BanEOUB, Annals, iii. 885). 
Shortly afterwards he separated from the 
kirk of Scotland, and became minister of an 
independent church in Edinburgh. 

It WBB probably his independent principles 
that commended Row to the notice of Oom- 
weU’s parliament, by whom he was in 1852 
appointed principal of King’s College, Aber- 
deen. It was during his term of office that 
the college was rebuilt, and for this purpose 
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Le set apart yeorly a hundred merks, con- 
tributin? in all two hundred and fifty merks 
(Fasti Aber. p. 532). Notwithstanding his 
previous zeal as a covenanter) and the fact 
also that he had been specially indebted to 
Cromwell, Eow at the Restoration endea- 
voured to secure the favo.ur of the new au- 
thorities by the puhlication of a poetical ad- 
dress to the Idng in Latin entitled Eux“P‘<rrra 
^aa-CKuo), in which he referred to Cromwell 
as a ‘ cruel vile worm.’ But this late re- 
pentance proved of no avail. In 1601 he 
was deposed from the principalship of Sing’s 
College, and various writings which he had 
penned against the king were taken from the 
college to the cross of Aberdeen, where they 
were burned by the common hangman, 
Having saved no money while he held the 
principalship, Row now found himself in his 
old age compelled to maintain himself by 
keeping a school in Hew Aberdeen, some of 
his old friends also contributing to his neces- 
sities by private donations. Latterly he re- 
tired to the house of his son-in-law, John 
llercer, minister of Kinellar, where he died 
about 1672. He was buried in the church- 
vard of hZinellar. Besides other children, 
he had a son John Row, minister first at 
Stronaohar in Galloway, and afterwards at 
Dalgetty in Fife. 

Row wrote a continuation of his father’s 
history, which is included in the edition of 
that iiiatory published by the "Wodrow So- 
ciety and the Maitland Club in 1842. It is 
quaintly entitled 'Si^plement to the His- 
toric of the Kirk of Scotland, fiom August 
Anno 1637, and thence forward to July 1639 ; 
or ane Handfull of Goate's Haice for the fur- 
thering of the building of the Tabernacle ; a 
Short Table of ^incipall Things for the prov- 
ing of the most excellent Historie of this late 
BlessedWork of Reformation.’ 

[Spalding’s Memorialls of the Truhles, and 
Fasti Aberdoneuses (Spalding Club); Robert 
Baillie’s Letters and Journals (Bannatyne Club ) ; 
Sir James Balfour’s Aonals; Memorials of the 
Family of Row, 1827 ; Hew Scott’s Fasti Eccles. 
Scoticane, iii. 471.] T. F. H. 

EOW, THOMAS (1786-1804), hymn- 
writer, bom in 1786, was educated for the 
baptist ministry. He lived first at Hadleigh, 
Suffolk, and became known to all the Oal- 
vinistic bimtist congregations in East Anglia 
as a travelling preacher. Before 1838 he was 
settled as mmister of a baptist church at 
Little Gransden, Cambridgeshire, and con- 
tributing regularly to the * Gospel Herald.’ 
His writings, chiefly hymns and religious 
papers, were first signed ‘ A Labourer.’ He 
died on 3 Jan. 1864 at Little Gransden. 

He published two volumes of hymns, with- ^ 


Row 

out much poetical merit, many of which 
have passed into well-known collections. 
They are ‘ Concise Spiritual Poems,’ itc., 
London, 1817, 12mo, containmg 629 hymns 
and ‘Original and Evangelical Hymns . . . 
for private andpubliowor8hip,’London, 1822, 
12mo, containing 643 hymns. 

[Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, p. 979 ; Gospel 
Herald, 1838-04.] C. F. S. 

EOW, WILLIAM (1663-1634), Scottish 
presbyterian divine, horn in 1663, was second 
son of John Row (1626 P-1680) fq. v.J, 
minister of Perth. He studied at the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, where he graduated 
in 1587. Two or three years afterwards he 
was appointed minister at Forgandenny, in 
succession to one of his own name, probably 
a relative, and on 6 March 1589, by act of 
privy council, he was one of five charged 
with the maintenance of the true religion 
throughout the bounds of Perth, Stormont, 
and Dunkeld (Masaoif, Jisff. P. 0. ^otl, iv. 
466). On occasion of the ‘ Gowrie conspi- 
racy’ Row was one of the ministers who re- 
fused to give thanks publicly for the king’s 
delivery until the fact of the conspiracy 
should be proven, and he was consequently 
cited to appear at Stirling before the king and 
council, On the plea that Ms life was in 
danger, an effort was made to deter him from 
obeying the summons. Nevertheless, he went 
to Stirling and boldW defended himself, argu- 
ing that Andrew Heuderson, the Earl of 
Gowrie’s chamberlain, and alleged would-be 
assassin of the ki^, had been not punished 
but rewarded. He was a member of the 
assembly held in 1602, and also joined in the 
protest against the proposed restoration of 
episcopaOT, which was presented at the first 
session of the parliament which met at Perth 
on 1 July 1606. In 1607 he was moderator 
of the synod held at Perth, to wMch James VI 
sent the captain of his gu^s. Lord Scone, to 
compel the acceptance of a permanent mode- 
rator. Scone tMuatened Row that if he op- 
posed the scheme ten or twelve of his guards 
would discharge their culverins at him. Row, 
nothing daunted, preached from ten till two, 
bitterly inveighing against the proposed ap- 
lointment. Scone did not understand Latin, 
lut, on being informed of Row’s meaning, 
severely rebuked Mm. He was ultimately 
put to the horn, and summoned before the 
rivy council. Failing to appear, in June 
607 hewasarrested and imprisoned inBlack- 
ness Castle (zS.vii. Si9n,,86Qn., 365-91, 622, 
viii. 7, 421, 434, ix. 268). On the petition of 
the assembly he was released in June 1614, 
and in 1624, through the favour of Alexander 
Lindsay, bishop of Dunkeld, patron of the 
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palish, and an old fellow-student of Row, hia 
son William was appointed his assistant and 
successor. It is said that he refused, even 
under these circumstances, to recognise the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of his old friend, 
placing their former regent, John Malcolm, 
now minister of Perth, at the head pf his 
table, instead of the bishop. Row died in 
October 1634. 

[Past! Eccl. Scot. ; MelTille's Autobiogr. ; 
Bow’s and Calderwood’s Hist.] W. Q-. 

ROWAIT, AECHIBAIiD HAMILTON 
{1751-1834), United Irishman, only son and 
heir of Gawin Hamilton of KUlyleagh 
Castle, CO. Down, a lineal descendant of 
Hons Hamilton, vicar of Dunlop in Ayr- 
shire, father of James Hamilton, viscount 
Claueboye (1359-1643) [(j. v.], was horn in 
Rathbone Place, London, in the house of his 
maternal grandfather, William Rowan, on 
12 May 1761. His education was superiu- 
tended by his grandfather, who placed him 
at a prit ate school kept by a Mr. Pountain 
in Marylebone. When, he was sixteen his 

randfather, a man of considerable wealth, 

led, leaving him hia entire property, on 
conation, first, that he adopted the name 
of Rowan in addition to his own ; secondly, 
that he was educated at either Oxford or 
Cambridge ; and, thirdly, that he refrained 
£com visiting Ireland till he attained the age 
of twenty-five, under penalty of forfeiting 
the income of the estate during such time as 
he remained there. Accordingly, he entered 
<iueens’ College, Cambridge, where, having 
f^en into a fast set, he speedily became more 
Temarkable for bis dogs and hunters and feats 
of strength than for his love of learning, ' and 
so,’ according to a contemporary, ‘ after coolly 
attempting to throw a tutor into the Cam, 
after shaking all Cambridge from its pro- 
priety by a night's frolic (in which he 
climbed the signposts and changed the prin- 
cipal signs), he was rusticated, till, the good 
humour of the university returning, he was 
jreadmitted, and enabled to satisfy ins grand- 
father's will.’ 

After spending a few months in America 
as private secretary to Lord Charles Mont- 
ague, governor of ^uth Carolina, and pay- 
ing some secret visits to Ireland, Rowan, 
thraugh the influence of the Duke of Man- 
chester, obtained a commission as captain of 
the grenadiers in the Huntingdon militia. 
In consequence of his extravagant manner of 
living, he was about this time compelled to 
sell out of the funds a considerable quantity 
of stock inherited from his grandfather ; hiit 
far from learning prudence by bis misfor- 
times, he hired a house on Hounslow Heath, 


in addition to his lodgings in London, whem 
he indulged his fancy for horses and hunt- 
ing to the top of his bent. In 1777 he was 
induced by l^rd Charles Montague to accept 
a lieutenant-colonelcy in the Portuguese 
anny. On arriving at Lisbon, however, he 

found that the Marquis of Rombal, through, 
whose influence the English officers had been 
appointed, had lost power. Accordinglj, 
after visiting Tangier, he returned to Eng- 
land, and joined Ms regiment at Souths^, 
but on tbe camp breaking up he resigned his 
commission and went to reside at his mother's 
house in London. 

Here he made the acquaintance of his 
fhture wife, Sarah Anne Dawson, the daugh- 
ter of Walter Dawson of Lisonisk, near Car- 
rickmacross, CO. Monaghan. Th^were mar- 
ried in the following year (1781) in Paris, 
where they resided till 1784, when, in com- 
pliance with his mother’s wish, be removed 
to Ireland, and took a cottage near Naas 
in CO. Kildare, till the requirements of 
his rapidly increasing family obliged him 
to purchase the estate of Rathcoffey in the 
same county. He at once began to display 
great intereat in the political affairs of his 
country, and, enlisting as a private in his 
father’s company of Killyleagh volunteers, 
he was chosen a delegate for co. Down to 
the volunteer convention that met at Dublin 
on 25 Oct. 1784. In May 1786 be succeeded 
his father in the command of the Killyleagh 
volunteers; hut it was his conduct m the 
case of Mary Neal, two years later, that 
brought hia name first prominently hed’ora 
the public. Mary Neal was a young girl 
who had been decoyed into a house of ill- 
fame and outraged by a person in high 
station. The case was complicated by a 
cross charge of robbery, while the woman by 
whose connivance the outrage was com- 
mitted, after being sentenced to death, was 
pardoned by the viceroy at the instigation, 
it was supposed, of the girl’s seducer. Rowan 
thereupon published ‘ A brief luveetigation 
of the Sufierings of John, Anne, and Maty 
Neal,’ and offered a strong but ineffectual 
opposition to what he and many others con- 
sidered an abuse of the prerogative of mercy. 
Failing in his olgect, he took the unfortunate 
girl into his own house, and finally appren- 
ticed her to a dressmaker ; but ‘ her subse- 
quent character and conduct were not such 
as could requite the care of her benefactor 
or justify the interest she had excited in the 
public mind’ {Aviobiogr. p. 103 n.j cf. 
BiBHiNSTOir, Personal Acetones, i. 327). In 
1790 there was established at Belfast a 
NorthemWhig 01uh,of which Rowan wasad- 
mitted an original member. In October of 
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tilt* followineyear he made the acquaintance 
or Theobald Wolfe Tone [q.v.], and -was by 
him penuaded to join the Society of United 
Irishmen. Shortly afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the arrest of the secretary of the 
sncietT, James Napper Tandy [q.v.], he was 
fixed ‘upon by Tone, on account of his re- 
spectability and reputation for personal bra- 
Tery, to assist him in preventings the society 
firom ‘ falling into disrepute ’ by calling out 
any member of parliament who ventured to 
speak di-srespectfully of them. He was at 
the same time appointed secretary to the 
Dublin committee. Their determination and 
appearance in the gallery of the house ‘ in 
their whig-club uniforms, which were rather 

g audy,’ had the effect of drawing upon them 
ie attention of government ; and in Decem- 
ber 1799 Rowan was arrested on a charge of 
distributing a seditious paper, beginning 
‘Citizen soldiers, to arms 1 ’ at a meeting of 
volunteers held in Dublin to protest against 
a government proclamation tending to their 
dissolution. As a matter of fact he was not 
the author of the pamphlet, nor was he 
on the occasion in question guilty of dis- 
semmating it (of. GnATT.i.K, Li^e of Hewy 
Grattan, iv. 166). He gave bail for his ap 
pearance when wanted, but it was not till 
99 Jan. 1794 that he was brought up for 
trial in the court of king's bench. In the 
meanwhile he further aggravated the govern- 
ment by acting as the bearer of a chaUenge 
on the part of the Hon. Simon Butler to the 
lord-chancellor. Lord Fitzgibbon (subse- 
quently Earl of Glare), and by going shortly 
afterwards himself to Scotland in order 
to challenge the lord-advocate for certain 
disparaging words used in regard to him. 
His defence, at his trial in Dublin, was con- 
ducted by Curran, whose speech on that oc- 
casion is by many regarded as his finest effort 
in oratory. But being found guilty, he was 
sentenced to a fine of 6001., imprisonment for 
two years, and to find security himself in 
3,000/. and two others in 1,000/. each for 
hisgood behaviour for seven years. 

His imprisonment in the Dublin Hewgate 
was rendered as little irksome as possible by 
the visits of his -wife and friends, and in order 
to while away the time he occupied himself 
in drawing upareportof his own trial (printed 
by P. Byrne of Grafton Street : another report 
was published about the same time by W, 
M'Keuzie of College Green). Three months 
had thus elapsed when he received a visit 
from the Rev. William Jackson (1737 P-1796) 
[q. V.] and a government spy of the name of 
Cockayne. Jackson’s object was to obtain a 
report of tlic state of affairs in Ireland for 
the Gomitf de Salut Public. A report such as 


he wanted was accordingly drawn up by 
Tone, copied by Rowan, and betrayed by 
Cockayne, in consequence of which .fackson 
was arrested. Cockavne, with the conni- 
vance, it is suggested, of Lord-chancellor 
Fitzgihhon (Wiiiis, IiM NatiorC), brought 
the news of Jackson’s arrest to Rowan, who 
at once concerted measures for liis own escape. 
Nor was the danger that threatened him an 
imaginary one; for it appears from a letter 
from Marcus Beresford to his father, written 
on the vei 7 day of Jackson’s arrest, that go- 
vernment had determined to hang ^wan, if 
possible {Bere^ord Correfjp. ii. 25). Accord- 
ingly, two days later, having succeeded in 
bribing the under-gaoler to allow him to visit 
his house in Dominick Street, for the osten- 
sible purpose of signing a deed, he managed 
to slip out of a bark window, and to escape 
to the house of a Mr. Sweetman nt Sutton, 
near Baldoyle, vvhere he lay concealed for 
three days. With Sweetman’s assistance a 
boat was found to cany him to France, and 
though before it soiled the sailors were aware 
who their passenger was, and that rewards 
amounting to 3,000/. had been offered for his 
apprehension, they refused to betray him, and 
a few days later landed him safely at Roscoff, 
near Morlaix jn France. On. landing, how- 
ever, he was immediately arrested as a spy, 
and, being taken to Brest, was for some time 
imprisoned in the hospital there, till, orders 
for his release arriving, he w as ttion to Paris. 
Hardly had he arrived there when he was 
attacked by fever, which confined him to his 
bed for six weeks. On his recovery he was 
examined before the Comity de Salut Public, 
and bad apartments assigned to him at the 
expense of the state. He resided in Paris 
for more than a year, daring which time he 
formed an intimate acquaintance with Mary 
Wollstonecrofl [q.v.]; butfinding that after 
the death of Robespierre aR parties in France 
were too much occupied wim their own con- 
cerns to pay attention to Ireland, he obtained 
permission to go to America, and, after a 
wearisome ywage, reached Philadelphia on 
18 July 1796. His departure from France 
was notified to the Earl of Clare, who through- 
out had evinced extraordinary kindness to 
him and his family, and the earl now exerted 
his influence to prevent the sequestration of 
Rowan’s estates, and thus enabled his wife 
to remit him 300/. annually. 

Quitting Philadelphia, Rowan settled down 
at Wilmington on the Delaware, and was 
shortly afterwards joined there by Tone and 
Tandy. But the scenes he had witnessed in 
Paris during the reign of terror had ma- 
terially momfied his political (minions, and, 
declining to take any part in Tone’s enter- 
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prise, he established himself as a calico 
printer. After a year's experience he gave 
the business up, haring lost considerably by 
the experiment- When the neivs of the con- 
templated legislative union between Gi-eat 
Britain and Irelan d reached him, he expressed 
his satisfaction in unequivocal terms. 'In 
that measure,’ he wrote, ‘ I see the do\yn- 
faU of one of the most corrupt assemblies, 
I believe, ever existed, and instead of an 
empty title, a source of industrious enter- 
prise 'for the Mople and the wreck of feudal 
aristocracy.’ Holding such opinions, though 
unable to gratify his friend, Bichord Griffith 
(1762-1820) [see under Gbiipith, Richaeb, 
d. 1788], by admitting the error of his former 
ways as a ground of pardon, the Irish govern- 
ment, influenced by Lord Clare, made little 
difficulty in granting him permission to re- 
turn to Europe, with the prospect of pardon 
when peace was concluded with France. He 
sailed on 8 July 1800, and on. 17 Aug. ar- 
rived at Hamburg, but immediately quitted 
that ‘ emporium of mischief,' as he calls it, 
for Lubeck. After being joined there by 
his wife and family, he removed to Altona. 
In July 1802 he formally petitioned for his 
pardon, but, in consequence of the death of 
the Earl of Glare, it was not until A.pril 
1803 that he was informed that he might 
safely return to England, provided he gave 
security not to go to Ireland till expressly 
permitted to do so. His fmplications to be 
permitted to return to Irelimd met with no 
response till the viceroyalty of the Duke of 
Eemord. His outlawry was then reversed 
in the same court that had pronounced his 
punishment, and Howan, in a few manly 
words whidi did not compromise his prin- 
ciples, publicly thanked the king for the 
clemency shown to him and his family during 
his exile. The death of his father occurring 
about this time, he established his residence 
at KiUyleagh Castle, where his liberality and 
interest in their welfare speedily' endeared 
him to his tenantry, and rendered him popular 
in the district. Hot considering that his 
pardon had enforced silence upon him, he 
continued to take an active interest in the 
politics of his country, and he was one of 
the first persons to whom Shelley addressed 
himself on his memorable visit to Dublin in 
1812. Howan probably gave the poet little 
encouragement. He was, however, a warm 
supporter ol catholic emancipation, and a 
subscriber to the Catholic Association. In 
February 1626 his conduct was severely ani- 
madverted upon in parliament by Peel, who 
spoke of him as an ' attainted traitor,’ and 
by George Robert Dawson, M.P. for Derry, 
who caUed him ‘ a convicted traitor,’ He was 


warmly defended by Brougham and Chris- 
topher Hely-Hutchinson; but deeming some 
further apology necessary, he insisted, thoush. 
in his seventy-fourth year, on ohallengiiig 
Dawson, but was satisfied by an explana- 
tion. He attended a meeting of the friends 
of civil and religious liberty m the Rotunda 
on 20 Jan. 1829, when his appearance on the 
platform was greeted 'with tumultuous ap- 
plause. Ou 26 Feb. 1834 his wife, to whom 
he was tender^ attached, died in her seven- 
tieth year, and was shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed to the grave by her eldest son, Gawin 
"William Rowan Hamilton, on 17 Aug. The 
shock proved too much for Rowan. He died 
on 1 Nov. following, and was buried in the 
vaults of St. Mary’s Church, Dublin. 

A portrait of him from an original litho- 
graphic drawing, taken when well advanced 
in years, forms the frontispiece to his auto- 
biography, and there is another copy of the 
same in Madden’s ‘ United Irishmen ’ (2nd 
ser. i. 828). According to his friend. Dr. 
Drummond, he was in his youth a singularly 
handsome man, of ‘ a toll and commanding 
person, in which agility, strength, and grace 
were combined.’ His besetting fault was 
vanity, which rendered him an easy tool ia 
the hands of clever men like Wolfe Tone, and 
there can he little doubt that for the promi- 
nent place he holds in the history of the 
United Irish movement he was indebted 
rather to his 'position in society and to a 
readiness 'to go out’ than to any special 

t ualification as a politician. Of his ton chil- 
ren, the eldest sou, 

Gi'vrar WiiiiAM Rowah Hamiltoh (1 783- 
1884), captain in the royal navy, born in 
Paris on 4 March 1783, entered the navy ia 
1801, and was present at the capture of St. 
Lucia aud Tobago in 1803. He took part 
in the capture of Alexandria in 1807, and 
on SO March that year commanded a party 
of blue-jackets at the assault on Rosetta, 
w'hen he was severely wounded in recovering 
a gun which had fallen into the bonds of 
the enemy. He was promoted lieutenant in 
1809, and two years later was appointed to 
the Onyx. In 1812 he was raised to the rank 
of post-c^tain in command of the Terma- 
gant. After seeing active service on the 
coasts of Spain and Italy, he was transferred 
to the North American station. In 1817 he 
married Eatherine, dauriiter of Lieutenant- 
general Oockhum, by 'vtffiom he had an only 
child, Archibald Rowan Hamilton, father of 
the &Bt Marchioness of Dufferin. In 1820 
he was appointed to the Cambrian, and until 
1824 was principally employed in the Levant 
in protecting the Greeks, in whose cause he 
spent much of his private property. His 
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vessel was lost shortly after the battle of 
Navarino hy nmning- foul of the Isis, and 
strihing on the island of Cnrabousa. He 
was subjected to a court-martial, but honour- 
ably aciiuitted, and afterwards appointed to 
the Druid on the South American station; 
but being compelled by ill-health to resign, 
he returned to Killylengh, where he died on 
17 Aug. 1834, of water on the chest. 

[During bis rosidense at Wilmington, Sowan 
compiled a short account of his own life, which 
he subsequently committed to the care of his 
friend, T. K. Lowry, Q.C., editor of the Hamil- 
ton MSS. , for publication. But Mr. Lowry's pro- 
fessional duties leaving him little time for literary 
work, the manuscript was entrusted to the Bev. 
W. Bamiltou Drummond, and accordingly pub- 
lished at Dublin in 1840. The life, written in 
asimple and disingenuous fashion, characteristic 
of the author, though somewhat defleient in the 
matter of dates, is the basis of Thomas Mac- 
nevin's Lives and Trials of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan . . . and other Eminent Irishmen, Dublin, 
1846; of the life in Wills's Irish Ration, iii. 
330-8 ; and of that in Webb's Compendimn of 
Irish Biogriiphy. Other sources of information 
are Howell's State Trials, xxii. 1034-1190; 
Orattan's Life of Henry Grattan, iv. 162-7 ; 
Wolfe Tone’s Autobiugraphy; Fitzpatrick’s Se- 
cret Service under Pitt, pp. 169 seq. j Curran's 
Life of Curran, i. 306-lS j Barrington’s Per- 
sonal Sketches, i. 327-34; Madden’s United 
Irishmen, passim ; Beiesfoid's Corresp. ii. 26, 
29 ; Coireep. of Lord Cornwallis, ii. 382 ; Lady 
Morgan's Memoirs, ii. 148-61, 331 ; Phillips’s 
Curran and his Contemporaries, pp. 185-200; 
Cloncurry's Personal Recollections, pp. 169-83 ; 
Pitzpati'ick's Ireland before the Union, 4th edit, 
pp, 118-21 ; O'Reilly's Reminiscences of an 
Emigrant Milesian, iii. 87-98; M'Dougall's 
Sket^es of Irish Politioal Characters, pp. 271— 
273 ; Lecky’s Hist, of England ; information 
kindly furnished hy T. K. Lowry, esq., of Dun- 
drum Castle, CO, Dublin,] R. D, 

ROWAN, ARTHUR BLENNER- 
BLASSETT, D.D. (1800-1861), antiquarian 
writer, horn probably in Tralee in October 
1800, was only son of William Rowan, 
‘ formerly of Arbela, eo. Kerry, and 
for many years provost of Tralee,’ hy his 
cousin Letitia, daughter of Sir Barry Denny, 
hart., of Tralee Castle. He was educated 
at Dr. King’s school, Ennis, and at the age 
of sixteen entered Trinity College, Dublin, 
graduating B.A. in 1821, M.A. 1827, B.D, 
and D.D. 1864. He was ordained in 1824, 
when he received the curacy of Blennerville 
in his native coun^. He held that position 
for thirty years. La 1840 he went on a visit 
to Oxford, whence he wrote some lively 
letters upon the tractarlan movement. These 
he afterwards published under the signature 
of ‘ Ignotus.’ In 1849 he made the tour of 


the continent, publishing the record of his 
travels on his return. One of the most dili- 
gent antiquaries in the south of Ireland, he 
projected and edited the ‘ Kerry Magazine,’ 
a periodical which ran for two or three years, 
and chiefly dealt with local history and an- 
tiquities. In 1864 he was appointed rector 
of Kilgobbin, Clonfert, and on 81 March 
1856 was promoted archdeacon of Ardfert. 
He died at Belmont, near Tralee, 12 Aug. 
1861, and was buried in Ballyseedy church- 
yard. He married Alicia, daughter of Peter 
Thompson, esq., aud had issue one son, 
W illiam, now of Belmont, co. Kerry {Miacell. 
Genealog. et Heraldiea, new ser. ill. 116). 

_His published works included : 1. ‘ Spare 
Minutes of a Minister,’ poems (anon.), l&io, 
1837. 2. ' Letters from Oxford,’ with notes 
hy Ignotus, 8vo, Dublin, 1843. 3. ‘Roman- 
ism in the Church, illustrated by the case of 
the Rev. E. G. Browne,’ 8to, London, 1847. 
4 ‘Newman’s Popular Fallacies considered,' 
in six letters, with introduction and notes 
from the ‘Spectator,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1862. 
6. ‘ Lake Lore, or an Antiquarian Guide to 
some of the Ruins and Recollections of 
Killarney,’ 8vo, Dublin, 1858. 6. ‘First 
Fruits oi an Early Gathered Harvest,’ edited 
W A._B. B., 8vo, 1854. 7. ‘ Casuistiy and 
Conscience,’ two discourses, 8vo, Dublin, 
1854. 8. ‘ Gleanings after Grand Tourists ’ 
(anon.), 8vo, 1856. 0. ‘Brief Memorials of 
the Case and Conduct of T. 0. D., i.D. 1686- 
1690, compiled from the College Records,' 
4to, Dublin, 1858. 10. ‘ Life of the Blessed 
Franco, extracted and englished from a 
verie anciente Ghroniede,’ 8vo, London, 1868. 
11. ' The Old Countess of Desmond, her 
identitie, her portraiture, her descente, &c., 
4to, 1860. He left unfinished at his death a 
‘History of the Earl of Btrafi'ord' and a 
‘ History of Kerry.’ 

[Geut. Mag. 1861, ii. 665 ; Burke’s Peerage, 
B.v. Denny; Memorial Pages to Archdeacon 
Rowan, Dublin, 1862; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Alli- 
boue’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] D, J. O'D, 

ROWAN, Sib CHARLES (1782P-1862), 
chief commissioner of police, born about 
1782, was fifth eon of Robert Rowan (1754- 
1882) of MuUans, co. Antrim, and of North 
Lod^, Corrickfergus, by Eliza, dau^ter of 
Hill Wilson, His brother. Sir WiUiam 
Rowan, and his niece, Frederica Maclean 
Rowan, are separately noticed. Charles en- 
tered the army as an ensign in the 62nd foot 
in 1797, was appointed its paymaster on 
8 Nov. 1798, and a lieutenant on 16 March 
1799, servi^ with that regiment in the ex- 
pedition to F^errol in 1800. After becoming 
captain on 25 June 1808, he saw service in 
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Sicily in 1806-7, and with Sir John Moore’s 
expedition to Sweden in 1808. He joined 
the army in Portugal two days after the 
battle of Vimieia, and served from that time 
with the reserve forces of Sir John Moore, 
and in the battle of Coruna. In 1809 he was 
appointed brigade-major to the light brigade 
taken out by Major-general Robert Orauturd 
[(j. V.] to join the army in Portugal, and he 
was present with the light division in several 
affairs near Almeida and at the battle of 
Busaco. On 9 May 1811 he became major of 
the 62nd regiment, was appointed ^sistant 
adjutant-general to the light division, and 
was present at the battle of Puentes d’Onoro, 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo and at Badaj^, 
where he was wounded in the assault. He 
was promoted to the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel on 27 April 1812, and was afterw’arda 
present at the battle of Salamanca. He served 
in the campaign of 1816, and commanded a 
wing of the 62nd at Waterloo, when he was 
again wounded. On 4 June 1816 he was 
appointed a companion of the Bath ; he also 
received a medal with two clasps for Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca ; and the 
silver war medal with three clasps for Coruna, 
Busacoj and Puentes d’Onoro. His ^trait 
occurs in the well-known pictures ‘Water- 
loo Heroes ’ and ‘The Waterloo Banquet.’ 

On the institution of the metropolitan 
police force in 1829, he was appointed the 
chief commissioner, an office w^ch he filled 
with great credit and ability. To his skil- 
ful guidance were mainly owing the speedy 
removal of the initial prejudices agaimt the 
newpolice and the lasting success of the mea- 
sure. On 26 Dec. 1848 hewas advanced to be 
a E.C.B., and retired from the public service 
in 1860. He died at Norfolk Street, Park 
Lane, London, on 8 May 1862. 

[Gent. Mag. July 1862, p. 91 ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry, 1895, ii. 1780 ; Royal Military Calendar, 
1820, iv, 414; Dod's Peerage, 1852, p. 433; 
lUustr. London News, 22 May 1852, p. 403.1 

G. C. B. 

ROWAH, FREDERICA MACLEAN 
(1814-1882), author and translator, was bom 
in the West Indies on 22 April 1814. Her 
father, Frederick Rowan, a brother of Sir 
Charles Rowan [q. v.] and Sir William 
Rowan [q. v.], was a brevet major in the 4th 
West India regiment, and died on 19 Oct. 
1814. Her mother, whose maiden name was 
Prom, came from Bergen in Norway, and 
after Major Rowan's death, while still a 
very young widow, went to live in Copen- 
hagen, moving thence, with her two daugh- 
ters, to Weimar, where Goethe stiR resided, 
thence to Paris, and ultimately to London. 
Miss Rowan thus possessed full mastery of 


four languages, and acquired a very varied 
culture. In 1^4 she published a ‘History 
of the French Revolution: its Causes and 
Consequences,’ and about the same time con- 
tributed to Chambers’s 'Tracts for the People.* 
In 1847 she published a volume of selections 
from modern French authors, and in 1851 
short popular histories of England and Scot- 
land. After this she mainly restricted herself 
to translations: ‘The Educational Institu- 
tions of the United States’ from the Sweffish 
of Siljestrum (1863), ‘ The Life of ScUeie> 
maeher ’ from the German (1860), tw’o or tines 
political pamphlets on German affairs, and a 
good deal of work for the public departments, 
But the most noteworthy of her translations 
were the two volumes of selections from the 
‘Stunden der Andaoht,’ generally attributed 
to Zschokke. Zschokke’s book had been a 
favourite with the prince consort, and after 
his death the queen made a selection from it, 
commissioning Miss Rowan to translate the 
selected passages, and herself revising the 
translation. At first the book was printed for 
private oimnlation only, but afterwards the 
queen authorised its publication, and the first 
volume, entitled ‘Meditations on Death and 
Eternity,’ appeared with this prefatory note: 
‘ The Meditations contained in this volume 
form part of the well-known German devo- 
tional work, “ Stunden der Andacht,” pub- 
lished in the beginning of the present century, 
and generally ascribed to Zschokke, They 
have been selected for translation by one to 
whom, in deep and overwhelming sorrow, 
they have formed a source of comfort and edi- 
fication.’ This volume appeared in 1662. In 
the following year appeared a farther volume 
of selections from Zschokke, entitled ‘ Medi- 
tations on Life and its Religious Duties,’ 
the selections being again made, in pact at 
least, by the queen. 

Miss Rowan acted for some years os secre- 
tary to Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid [q. v.], 
and was of assistance to him in his parliamen- 
tary and philanthropic work. She had great 
social gifts, and her friends were many She 
was not an advocate of the political emanci- 
ation of women. During the later years of 
er life she became a Swedenborgian. She 
died at 20 Fulham Place, London, on 23 Oct, 
1882. 

[Obituary notice signed J. J. G. 'W. (J, J. 
Garth WilHnson) in Morning Light, 26 Nov. 
1682, and private information; Atheneeum,18S2, 
ii. 566; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, ii. 1750; 
Mrs, Andrew Crosse’s Red Letter Days, 1 892, 
ii. 817.) F. T. M. 

ROWAH, Sib WILLIAM (1789-1879), 
field-marshal, son of Robert Rowan of Mul- 
lans, CO. Antrim, was bom in the Me of 
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Man on 18 June 1789. He received a commis- 
sion as en.sign in the o_2nd light infantry 
4 Xov. 1803, a regiment in which his uncle, 
Charles Rowan, and his brothers, Sir Charles 
Rowan [q. v.land Robert Rowan, also served. 
He became lieutenant on 16 June 1804, and 
served with the 62nd regiment in Sicily in 
1800-7, and in Sweden in 1808, and on 19 Oct. 
180S got his company- in the second battalion 
of the regiment, which formed part of the 
force led by Craufurd to Vigo. In 1809 he 
served at the capture of Flushing, and 
returned to the Peninsula in 1811, and on 
2 April fought with both battalions of the 
52na in the battle of Sabugal, described by 
Wellington as one of the most glorious 
actions British troops aver engaged in. 
From January 1813 to the end of the war 
he served in the Peninsula and in France, 
and fought at Vittoria on 21 June 1813, at the 
battles of the Pyrenees in July 1813, in the 
attack on the camp at Vera, in the battles 
at the Bidassoa on 31 Aug. 1813, of Xivelle 
on 10 Xov. 1813, and Nive on 9 Dec. 1813, 
and at Arcanguez on 10 Dec. 1813, and 
was in the hard fighting in the marsh 
which decided the battle of Orthez on 
27 Feb. 1814, and in the battle of Toulouse 
on 10 April 1814, besides several inter- 
mediate combats. He was made brevet 
major for his conduct at Orthez. In the 
affair with General Reille at San Millan in 
the valley of Boreda he had been in battle 
for the second time on his birthday, and two 
years later at Waterloo, as he used to relate 
in hi.s old age, he was for the third time in a 
general action on that anniversary. He was 
with the 62nd regiment and took part in Sir 
John Colhorne's famous charge gainst the 
imperial guard [see CoIiBOBSTe, £b Jokb]. 
When the army occupied Paris, he was given 
charge of the mst arrondissement. He was 
gazetted lieutenant-colonel 21 Jan. 1819. 
From 1823 to 1829 he was civil and military 
secretary in Canada, and commanded the 
forces there from 1849 to 1863. He became 
colonel 10 Jan. 1837, major-general 9 Xov. 
1846, lieutenant-general ^0 June 1864, gene- 
ral 18 Aug. 1862, and field-marshal 2 June 
1877. He was colonel of the 19th foot from 
1834 to 1861, He was created G.O.B. in 
1856, and had. the war medal with six clasps. 
During the latter part of his life he resided at 
Bath, and there died 26 Swt. 1879. He was 
reticent on the subject of his own services, 
and marked some memoranda wMch he left 
on the subject of his campaigns ‘ strictly 
private ; ’ hut he always spoke with admira- 
tion of Sir John Moore (1761-1809) [q. v.] and 
of Sir John Colbome [q. v.], to whom he was 
at one time military secretary, and who was 
VOL. XVII. 


j one of his greatest friends. His field-marshal’s 
I b&ton is at Mount Davvii, co. Antrim, the 
seat of liis great-nephew. Colonel Rowan, 

[Army Lists; information from Devonshire 
Bowan, esq., and from Colonel Rowan ; Wellington 
Des^tches, ed. Gurwood, 1838 ; Napier's History 
of the War in the Peninsula, ed. 1860; Sibome’s 
Waterloo Letters, 1891 ; Craufoid’s General 
Craufurd and his Light Division ; Moore's Nar- 
rative of Moore’s Campaigns in Spain, 2nd ed, 
1809.] N. M. 

ROWBOTHAM, THOMAS CHARLES 
LEESON (182S-1876), landscape painter in 
watercolours, son of Thomas Leesou Row- 
botham (1783-1853), professor of drawing at 
the Royal Naval School, New Cross, was 
bom in Dublin on 21 May 1828. He was 
Instructed in art by his father, a master of 
perspective, whose skill at the same time as a 
delineator of marine subjects inspired his son 
with his taste for river and coast scenery. 
His first serious work in art was done in 

1847 on a sketching tour in Wales, which 
was followed in succeeding years by visits 
to Scotland, Germany, and Normandy. In 

1848 he was elected on associate of the New 
Society (now the Royal Institute) of Painters 
in Water-colours, of which in 1861 he became 
a full member, and he contributed to its 
exhibitions no less than 464 works. He suc- 
ceeded bis father as professor of drawing 
at tho_ Royal Naval School, collaborated 
with him in * The Art of Painting in Water- 
colours,’ end illustrated his book of ‘ The 
Art of Sketching from Nature.’ He was a 
skilful artist, apt at catching the salient 
beauties of picturesque or romantic scenery, 
and fond of introducing figures, generally 
large enough to form a prominent part of 
the composition. Ho was not, however, a 
good painter of figures, and these in his later 
drawings were often the work of his eldest 
eon, diaries. In his later years his love for 
sunny effects led him to restrict himself to 
Italian subjects, especially those of sea or 
lake, although he had never been in Italy. 
He was also a good musician and chess- 
player, His health was never strong, and 
he died at Percy Lodge, Campden Hill, Ken- 
sington, on SO June 1875, leaving a widow 
and eight children almost entirely unprovided 
for. He was buried in Kensal Green ceme- 
tery. His remaining works were sold by 
auction by Messrs. Christie, Manson, & Woods 
on 21 AprR 1876, together with a number of 
sketches and drawmgs contributed by his 
professional friends to the fund raised for the 
benefit of his family. There are four draw- 
ings by him in the South Kensington Museum 
— ‘Lake Scenery,’ ‘St. Godard, Rouen,’ ‘The 
Wrecked Boat,' and ‘Rouen from the Heights 

z 
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of St. Catharine.’ Ruskin praised his ■work, 
and in 1858 said he had the making of a 
good landscape-painter, in spite of his ‘ arti- 
iioialness ’ (Rdskin, Notes on the Itoyal Aca- 
demy, &c., 1858 p. 48, 1859 p. 47). 

Rowbotham published in 1876 small vo- 
lumes of ‘ English Lake Scenery ’ and Pic- 
turesque Scottish Scenery,’ and a series of 
chromolithographio ‘Tiews of Wicklow and 
KiUarney,’ with descriptive text by the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie. He also contributed illustra- 
tions to Cassell’s ‘ Picturesque Europe.’ He 
published many other chromolithographs ; 
a series entitled ’T. L. Rowbotham 'a S^tch 
Book ’ was issued after his death. 

[Hedgrave’s Dictionary of Artists, 1878; 
Bryan's Dictionary, ed. Graves and Armstrong, 
1886-0, li. 420 : Algernon Graies’s Dictionary 
of Artists, 1895; Academy, 1875, ii. 101 Art 
Journal. 187S,p. 280 ; Catalogues of the Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours, 1349-75, infor- 
mation team. Claude R. Botrbotham, esq ] 

R. E G. 

ROWE. [See also Row.] 

ROWE, Mbs. ELIZABETH (1674-1737), 
author, bom at Ilchester, Somerset ,ou 11 Sept. 
1674, was eldest of the three daughters of 
Walter Singer, a nonconformist minister, 
by his wife, Elizabeth Portnell. The father, 
who had a competent estate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fiome, had been in prison at 
Ilchester in early life for nonconformity, 
and first met his wife while she was visit- 
ing the prisoners as an act of charity. He 
died on 18 April 1719. Elizabeth, although 
educated religiously, practised music and 
drawing with much success, and wrote verse 
from a youthful age. In 1696 she published 
'Poems on several occaeions by Philomela’ 
(reissued in 1709 and 1737). The efi’ort 
attracted favourable notice. The fomily of 
Lord Weymouth at Longleat patronised her, 
HeiOT Thynne, Lord Weymouth’s son, taught 
her Prench and Italian, and at the request of 
Lord Weymouth’s chaplain, Bishop Ken, she 
afterwards paraphrased in verse the thirty- 
eighth chapter of Job. Ken paid a weekly 
■visit to her father’s house in order to culti- 
vate her society. Matthew Prior was also 
attoacted by her poetry. Not only did he 
print withhiso^wn collected poems her ‘Love 
and_ Friendship, a pastoral, hut appended 
to it verses declaring hlmseR desperately ' 
in love ■with her. At the same period she 
became known to Dr. Isaac Watts, who, on 
19 J uly 1706, wrote some lines ' on her divine ■ 
poems.’ In 1709 she was introduced, while ' 
at Bath, to on accomplished and serious- 
minded young man, Thomas Rowe, and next 
year she married him. 

Thomas Rows (1687-1716) was his wife’s 


junior by thirteen years, having been horn 
in London, on 25 April 1687. His father 
Benoni Rowe, son of John Rowe (1628- 
1677) [q. V.], and brother of Thomas Rorre 
(1657-1705) [q. v.h was a nonconformist 
minister of Devonshire origin. Thomas had 
studied classics first at !^som, afterwards 
under Dr. Walker, master of the Charter- 
house, and flnaUy at the university of Leyden. 
He combined with his scholarship an ardent 
lo\-B of political and religious liberty, and, to 
gratify simultaneously ms literary and poH- 
tical predilections, he designed a series of 
lives of classical heroes who had been over- 
looked by Plutarch. He completed eight bio- 
graphies (^Eneas, TuUus Hostilius, Aristo- 
menes,Tarquinthe elder and Junius Brutus, 
Gelo, Cyrus, and Jason), and his work was 
published, with a preface oy Samuel Chandler, 
in 1728, after his death. A life of Thrasyhu- 
lus, which he sent for revision to Sir Richard 
Steele, was never heard of again. A French 
translation of his lives by Abbd Bellenger 
was appended to Dacier’s Pkench translation 
of Plutarch in 1734, and was fi;equently re- 
published with it. Rowe also wrote some 
English poems, both original and translated 
from the classics. The former included some 
frigid ‘ Odes to Delia.’ Rowe’s verse was 
puUished in the collected edition of his wife’s 
works in 1739. He died of consumption at 
Hampstead on 13 May 1715, and was buried 
in BunhUI Fields. 

Mrs. Rowe wrote an elegy on her husband 
which was at the time credited with almost 
infinite pathos, although the rhyming heroics 
in which it is penned give it in modern ears 
a somewhat conventional ring. Pope did 
Mrs. Rowe the hono^ur not only of imitating 
some lines in his own. poems, but of print- 
the ele^y in 1720 as on appendix to his 
‘ Eloisa and Abelard ’ (2nd edit.) Mrs. Rowe 
never completely recovered from the grief of 
her bereavement. Retiring to Frome, where 
she inherited a small property &om her 
father, she devoted herself to pious exercises, 
occasionaUy varied by literary ■work or 
sketching. She seldom left home except to 
■visit her friend, the Countess of Hertford, 
afterwards Duchess of Somerset, at Marl- 
borough (the dau^ter of her early patron, 
Henry Thynne of Longleat), hut she main- 
tained intimate relations ■with many other 
friends and acquaintances through a volu- 
minous correraondence. Her corremondents 
included the Earl of Orrery, James Imeohald, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. She died of 
apoplexy on 20 Feb. 1736-7, and was buried 
in the meeting-house at Frome. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Carter, among others, ■wrote eulogistic 
verses to her memory. 
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JIrs. Rowe's most popular literary com- 
positions took an epistolary form, which she 
employed with much skill. In 17^8 she 
published ‘ Friendship in Death, in twenty 
Letters from the Dead to the Living' f 3rd 
edit. 1733, nth edit. 1738, and many other 
fditions until 1816). Here she gave a curi- 
ously realistic expression to her faith in the 
soul’s immortality. ‘ Thoughts on Death, 
translated from the Moral Essays of Messieurs 
de Port Royal,’ was appended. A. second 
epistolary venture, ‘ Letters Moral and En- 
tertaining’ (pt. i. 1729, pt. ii. 1731, and pt. 
iii, 1733), was undertaken with the pious 
intention of exciting religious sentiment in 
the careless and dissipated. But the frank- 
ness with which Mrs. Rowe’s imaginary cha- 
racters acquaint each other with their pro- 
fane experiences lends her volumes some 
secular interest. Dr. Johnson, while com- 
mending hlrs. Rowe’s ‘ brightness of imagery ' 
and ' purity of sentiment ’ in this work, de- 
scribes the author as the earliest English 
writer to employ with success ‘the ornaments 
of romance in the decoration of religion.' 
‘The only writer,’ Dr. Johnson adds, who had 
made a like endeavour was Robert Boyle, in 
the ‘ Martjrrdom of Theodora ; ’ and he failed 
(BosmuLL, -Life qf Johnson,!. 312). In 1736 
she published ‘The History of Joseph,’ a 
poem which she had written in her younger 
years (4th edit. 1744 ; Boston, O.S.A. 1807). 
After her death Isaac Watts, in accordance 
with her request, revised and published in 
1737 prayers of her composition, under the 
title of ‘ Devout Exercises of the Heart in 
Meditation and Soliloquy, Praise and Prayer.’ 
A second edition was called for within a 
year, and many others appeared in Loudon 
until 181 1. Outside London, editions were 
issued at Hewry (1762), Edinburgh (1766 and 
1781), Dublin (1771), and Windsor, U.S.A. 
(1792). In 1739 Mrs. Rowe's ‘ Miscellaneous 
Works in Prose and Verse’ were published 
in 2 vols. Svo ; a full account of her life 
and writings by her hrother^in-law, Theo- 
philus Rowe, was prefixed, and her husband’s 
poems were printed in an appendix. A por- 
trait of Mrs. Rowe, engraved by Vertue, 
formed the finntispiece. These volumes 
were reissued in 1749, 1760 (with ‘ History 
of Joseph’), 1760, and 1772. A completer 
collection appeared in 4 vols. in 1790. Mrs. 
Rowe is represented in ‘ Poems by Eminent 
Ladies,’ 1766, ii. 271. ‘ Hampden,’ an un- 
published poem by her, is in the British Mn- 
seum (Addit. MS. 29300 f. 112). 

Dr. Johnson declared that human eulogies 
of two such saintly writers as Mrs. Rowe 
and Dr. Watts were vain; ‘they were ap- 
plauded by angels and niunhered with the 


just.* Abroad Mr«. Rowe excited hardly 
less enthusiasm. Two French translations 
of her‘FriendshipinDeath'werepublished — 
at Amsterdam in 1740 and at Geneva in 
1753. Her poems were translated into 
German in 1743, and achieved much popu- 
larity. The German poets Elopstock and 
Wieland vied with each other in the praLes 
they lavished on her poetic fervour and de- 
votional temperament. ‘Die gbttlicheRowe’ 
and ‘ Die himmlische und f romme Singer ’ 
are phrases to be frequently met with in 
Klopstock’s private correspondence. 

[The full life prefixed to Mrs. Howe's Miecel- 
laneons Works (1780) was iesued separately in 
1769, and nas included in Thomas Jackson’s 
Library of Christian Biogr. 1837, vol. x. It is 
sumiuarized in Cibber's Lives of the Poets and 
in Hoble’s Biogr. Hist. iii. 309-10. The most 
scholarly biography is Bis gottliche Rowe von 
Theodor Vet' ct.Zur'ch, 1894 ; sea also Plutnptre's 
Thomas Ren, ii. 172 seq., anil Correspondence of 
John Hughes, esq., 1773, i 166, 177.] S. L, 

ROWE, GEORGE ROBERT (1792- 
1861). physician, was born in 1792, and pur- 
sued his medical studies at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. He was admitted a member of 
tbe Loudon College of Surgeons on 12 March 
1812, and he subsequently entered the army, 
where he served as surgeon during the later 
years of the Peninsular war. He at length 
settled at Chigwell in Essex, and there prac- 
tised for many years. He was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Physicians 
in 1840, and in 1846 he moved into' Golden 
Square, though he still continued to practise 
iu Essex. He relinquished his country work 
about 1648, when he took the house in 
Cavendish Square in which he diedQn26Jan. 
18C1. He was an honorary physician to the 
Royal Dramatic CoUege and a member of 
the London Medical Society. 

He wrote: 1. ‘A Practical Treatise on the 
Nervous Diseases which are denominated 
Blypochondriasis,’ 2nd edit. 1841 : 16th edit. 
1860. 2. ‘On some Important Diseases of 
I Females/ London, 1844 (2nd edit. 1867). 

' This work reached a second edition. He also 
contributed to the ‘Lancet’ ' Observations on 
Cancer cured by Calcium Chloride ’ (1843, 
p. 687) and ‘ The Aberuethian Oration de- 
Rvered as President of tbe Abernethiau So- 
ciety ’ (1849, p. 390). 

[Obituary notii-es in Che Lancet and Medical 
Times and Gazette for 1861.] B’A. P. 

ROWE, HARRY (1726-1800), ‘emen- 
datorof Shakespeare/ the son of poor parents, 
was bom at York in 1720. He served as 
trumpeter to the Duke of Kingston’s light 
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horse, and was present at the battle of Cul- 
loden in 1746, after •which he attended the 
high sheriffs of Yorhshire in the capacity of 
trumpeter to the assizes for upwards of forty 
years, He eked out a scanty subsistence^ as 
a puppet showman, travelling far and wide 
in Scotland and the north of England. His 
devotion to his old parents commended him 
to the notice of John Croft [q. v,],^ the 
popular wine merchant and virtuoso of York, 
who got up a subscription for him, and caused 
to be printed for his benefit ‘ Macbeth, with 
Notes by Harry Rowe, York, printed for the 
Annotator, 1797, 8vo.’ The edition was 
gratefully dedicated to those patrons who 
hod ‘raised the puppet-master from abject 
poverty to ease, comfort, and content.’ A 
second edition, ■with a portrait of Rowe, ap- 
peared in 1799. The so-called ‘emenda- 
tions ’ were probably inspired by Croft, and 
were intended to raise a laugh at the ex- 
pense of the accredited commentators. The 
alterations are based, the reader is informed, 
upon ' a careful perusal of a vary old manu- 
script in the possession of my prompter, one 
of whose ancestors, by the mother’s side, 
was rush-spreader and condle-snufifer at the 
Globe Play-house, as appears from the fol- 
lowing memorandum on a blank page of the 
MS. : tits day, March the fourth, 1598, re- 
ceived the sum of seven shtllinye and, four- 
pence for six buTidles of rushes and two pairs 
of brass snuffers.’ 

In 1707 also appeared, in Rowe’s name, 

‘ No Cure No Pay ; or the Fharmncopolist, 
a musical force,’ York, 8vo, in which some 
amusing sarcasm is levelled against empirics, 
with diplomas both sham and genuine, who 
are represented by Drs. Wax, Potion, and 
Motion, and the journeyman Marrowbone. 
Prefixed is an engraved portrait of Rowe, 
which is reproduced in Chambers’s ‘ Rook ot 
Rays.’ In some copies Rowe is rraresented 
with a copy of ‘ Macbeth ’ in his hand, and 
a puppet-show in the background, with the 
l^end ‘ A manager turned author.* > The 
annotations were again furnished by ‘a 
Mend,’ probably Croft, who, shortly after 
Rowe’s death in York poorhouse, on S Oct. 
1800, issued ' Memoirs of Harry Rowe, con- 
structed from materials found m an old box 
after his decease,’ the profits of which were 
devoted to the York Dispensary. A copy 
of Rowe’s ‘ Macbeth,’ in flie Bokon Public 
Library, contains some manuscript notes by ' 
its former o'wner, Isaac Reed [q. v.], includ- 
ing an erroneous ascription or the annota- 
tions to Dr. Andrew Hunter [q. v.] 

[R. Davies's York Press, 1868, p. 309 ; Boyne’s 
Yorkshire Library; Grent. Mag. 1800, ii. 1010; 
Biker’s Biogr, Drumatica, 1812, i. 007; Rotes . 


and Queries, 5th ser. xi. 317, 308; Chambers’s 
Book of Days, ii. 436 ; Lowndes’s Bibl, Mka. 
(Bohn), p. 2136.] T. S, 

ROWE, JOHN (1626-1677), noncon- 
formist divine, son of John Rowe (1688- 
1660), and grandson of Lawrence Rowe, was 
born at Crediton, Devonshire, in 1020, His 
religious biography of his father, published in 
1673, is included in Clarke’s ‘ Lives,’ 1688. 
On 1 April 1642 he entered as a batler at 
New Inn HaU, Oxford. Next year, Oxford 
being garrisoned for the king and New Inn 
Hall used as a mint, he removed to Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B. A. in 1646. On 8 Deo. 1648 he was 
incorporated B.A. at Oxford ; on 12 Dec. he 
was admitted M.A., and on 11 Oct. 1649 -was 
made fellow of Corpus Christi CoRege, Ox- 
ford, by the parliamentary visitors. He was 
a good patristic scholar, weU read in philo- 
sophy and jurisprudence, and versed in the 
schoolmen. Prom bis youth to the last he 
made a practice of keeping a diary in Greek. 
His first preferment was a lectureship at 
Witney, Oxfordshire ; this hod once been a 
puritan place, but Rowe’s congregation was 
thin. On 3 Peb. 1663 the ‘most pleasant 
comedy of Muoedorus ’ was acted in a room of 
the inn at Witney, before three hundred or 
four hundred ^eotators, by a company of 
amateurs from Stanton-Hnroonrt. After the 
second act the floor broke down, and five 
persons were killed. Rowe made this cata- 
strophe the topic of a series of sermons. He 
goon became lecturer at Tiverton, Devon- 
shira, vacating his fellowship, and was made 
assistant-commissioner to the ‘ expurgators’ 
(August 1664) for Devonshire, but can 
hardly have acted as suph, for in the same 
year he succeeded William Strong (d. June 
1664) as preacher ot Westminster Abbey and 
pastor of an independent church which met in 
the abbey. Among its members 'was John 
Bradshaw (1002-1669) [q.v.], the regicide, 
whose funeral sermon was preached by Rowe, 
On 14 March 1660 he was appointed one of 
the approvers of ministers. 

The Restoration deprived him of his offices. 
Ha migrated with his church to Bartholo- 
mew Close, and afterwards to Holborn (pro- 
bably Baker’s Court), where Theopmlus 
Gale [q. v.] was his assistant. He died on 
12 Oct. 1677 , and was buried in Bunhill 
Pields. In person he was tall and dignified, 
with a pleasing manner. He left two sons — 
Thomas Hj. vj and Benoni [see under jRowB, 
Thojias' , ms sister became the mother of 
Henry Grove [q. v.] 

He publishedf, besides a sermon before pai> 
h'ament (1666) and his father’s life above 
noted: 1. ‘Tragi-Gomoedia . . . aBrief Rela- 
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tion of the . . . Hflnd of God . . ■ ot "'W itney • 
■with , . . three Sermons,’ &c., Oxford, ]6o3, 
4to. 2. ‘Heovenly-mindednessiindEarthly- 
mindedness,’ &c., 1072, 16mo,2parts. 3. 'The 
S lints’ Temptation . . . also the Saints’ Great 
Fence,’ &c., 1675, 8vo. Posthumous was 
4. ‘ Emmanuel, or the Love of Christ,' &c., 
1680, 8vo, thirty sermons, edited by Samuel 
Lee [q. v.J lie edited works by William 
Strong (1056 and 1657, 12mo) and hy E. 
Pearse (1674 and 1683, 8vo). Calamy gives 
a list of his unpublished manuscripts. 

[Lee's preface to Emmanuel, 1680 ; Wood’s 
Athenm Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 1128 sq.; Wood's 
E.isti (Bliss), ii. 108 sq. ; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1891, iii. 1281; CaUmy's Account, 1713, pp. 
39 sq.; C.ilamy’s Continuation, 1727, i. 59; 
Wilson's Dissenting Ohnrehes of London, 1810, 
iii. 156 sq. ; Jones's Bnohill Memorials, 1 849, p. 
216.] A. a. 

ROWE, JOHN (1764-1832), xmitarian 
minister, sixth child of William Howe of 
Spencecomh, near Crediton, Devonshire, was 
horn on 17 April 1764. He was educated 
at Exeter under Joseph Eretland [q. v.] ; at 
Hoxtou Academy, and, after its dissolution, 
at the new college, ultimately fixed at Hack- 
ney, hut then conducted (September 1786- 
June 1787) at Dr. Williams’s Library, Red 
Cross Street, Cripplegate. He meached oc- 
casionally for his tutors, Andrew Eappia 
fq. V.], at Westminster, and Richard Price 
(I72S-1791) [q. V.] at Hackney. On 14 Oct. 
1787 he became colleague with Joseph 
Fo-ffues (1714r-1789) at High Street Chapel, 
Shrewsbury, and onFownes's death (7 Nov. 
1769) was elected sole pastor. His congre- 
gation built (1790) a new ‘ parsonage-house ’ 
for him ; and at Michaelmas 1793 g^vs him 
an assistant, Arthur Aikiu [q. v.], who left 
the ministry in June 1795. In January 1798 
Coleridge preached some Suudaye os candi- 
date for the place of assistant, hut withdraw 
in consequence of an ofi'er of an income from 
Thomas WedgewDOd (sea letter of Coleridge, 
19 Jan. 1798, in Chnatian S^ormer, 1834, 
p. 838). Rowe left Shrewsbury in May 1798 
to become colleague with John Prior Estlin 
[q. V.] at Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol. He 
was an impressive extempore preacher, and 
became a power in Bristol, both in chari- 
table and in political movements. He was a 
founder of the Western Unitarian Society, 
which was established in 1792, on principles 
which many of his congregation thought too 
narrow. He held a doctrme of conditional 
immortality. In January 1831 he was seized 
with paralysis. He resigned his ohaige in 
1832, and went to Italy, He died at Siena 
on 2 July 1832, and was buried in the protes- 
tont cemetery at Leghorn. In 1788 he mar- 


ried his cousin Mary (d. 1825), daughter of 
Richard Hall Clarke of Bridwell, Devon- 
shire. Hia only son, John, died in Mexico 
on 17 Dec. 1827, aged twenty-nine. 

Hepnhlished, besides &ermons(1799-1816), 
‘A Letter to Dr, Ryland, in refutation of a 
note coutiuned in his Sermon, entitled “The 
First Lye refuted,” ’ 1801, 8vo. 

[Memoir (hy Robert Aapland)in Christian Re- 
former, 1834, pp. 265 sq. ; March's Hist. Fresh, 
and G-en. Bapt. Churches in West of Engl. 1835, 
pp. llSsq. 131 sq.; Astley's Hist. Fresh. Meet- 
ing-House, Shrewsbury, 1847, pp. 21 sq.] 

A G. 

ROWE, NICHOLAS C1674r-1718), poet 
laureate and dramatist, horn in the house of 
I his mother’s father at Little Barford, Bed- 
fordshire, in 1074^ was baptised there on 
' 30 June ( Oenealogica Bedfordimais, ed. 1890, 
F. A. Blaydes, p. 16; Qent. Mag. 1819, ii. 
230). Ha was son of John Rows (1647- 
1092), who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jasper Edward, at Little Barford on 25 Sept. 
1673. His father’s family was long settled 
at Lamerton, Devonshire, and one of his an- 
' cestors is seid to have been distinguished 
I as a crusader. His father was a London 
' barrister of the Middle Temple and a sar- 
jeant-at-Iaw, who published in 1 689 Benloe’s 
I and Dalison's ‘Reports in the Reign of 
James II,’ and, dying on 80 April 1692, 
was buried in the Temple Church. Rowe’s 
mother was buried at Little Barford on 
25 April 1079. After attending a private 
school at Highgate, Nicholas was in 1688 
elected aking’sBMolor at Westminster, whera 
Busby heldsway ; but, destined for his father’s 
profession, he was soon removed from school, 
and was entered as a student at the Middle 
I Temple. He was called to the bar, and Lord- 
cbie>justice Sir George Treby noticed him 
I favourably. Law proved uncongenial. From 
youth he bad read much literature, especially 
dramatic literature, both classical and mo- 
dern, and he was soon fired with the ambi- 
tion to try his hand as a dramatist. His 
father’s death in 1092, which pat him in 
possession of on income of SOOi. a year, en- 
abled him to follow his own inclinations. 

Forsaking the bar, although still residing 
in the Temple, Rowe early m 1700 saw his 
blank-verse tragedy, ‘ The Ambitious Step- 
mother,’ produced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
The scene was laid in Persepolis. The cha- 
racters, which ■were supposed to he Persian, 
■were not drawn ■mth much distinctness, but 
tbe piece was well acted by Betterton, Mrs, 
Bracegirdle, Mrs. Barry, and others, and an- 
swered the company’s expectations (DomnSB, 
Boaettts Anglieanua, 1708, p. 46). Congreve 
described the play os ‘ a very good one, and 
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it -was puljlished in full — it -was somewhat 
curtailed on the stage— with a dedication 
addressed to the Earl of Jersey. According 
ro Cibber, Eowo fell in love with Mrs. Braee- 
gMe, who helped to make the piece a suc- 
cess. Thenceforth Eo we was for some years 
a professional playwright, and soon gained the 
acquaintance of the lexers of literary society, 
inwuding Pope and Addison. In 1703 he 
produced, again at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, his 
second tragedy, ‘ Tamerlane,’ on which ‘ he 
valued himself most ’ (Cibbek). The hero 
was intended as a portrait of William III, 
and was endowed with the most amiable 
virtues, nhile his lillainous rival, Bajazet, 
was a caricature of Louis SI V, Gibbon and 
Prescott both note Howe’s eccentricity in 
crediti^ Tamerlane with ' amiable modera- 
tion’ (^Decline and Fall, cap. Ixv. n . ; Mexico, 
ed. 1855, ii, 152 n.) Although the plot is 
somewhat congested, the political tone of the 
play rendered it popular. It at once became 
a stock piece, and was played annually at 
Drury Lane Theatre on 6 Sov,, the anniver- 
sary of William Ill’s landing and of the ‘ Gun- 
powder Plot,' until 1815, Rowe dedicated 
It. when published, to William Cavendish 
(afterwards first Duke of Devonshire). 

In 1703 he completed his ‘Fair Penitent,’ 
a highly sentimental tragedy adapted from 
Massinger's ‘Fatal Dovot.’ This was pro- 
duced at Lincoln’s Inn Pields. The printed 
piece was dedicated to the Duchess of Or- 
monde. Downes pointed oat, when describing 
the first representation, that the interest, 
which was well maintained in the first three 
acts, failed m the last two. Sir Walter Scott 
justly noticed that Rowe’s effort fell as far 
below Massinger’s ‘ as the boldest translation 
con sink below the most spirited original ’ 
(Fsiiay on Drama). Dr. Johnson gave it 
unstinted praise : ‘ There is scareSy any 
work of any poet at once so interesting by 
the fable and so delightful in the language.’ 
The playgoing public emphatically approved 
its pathos. The villain, ‘the gallant, gay 
Lotnario,’ acquired a proverbial reputation. 
The heroine, Calista, was a favourite cha- 
racter with the chief actresses of the century, 
liowe's Lothario and Calista suggested Love- 
lace and Clarissa Harlows to Richardson, the 
novelist. Rowe was less successful in his 
assical tragedy of ‘XJlvsses’ (1706), though, 
•ing all newcloathedand excellently well 
onned,’ it had a successful run at the 
n’s Theatre in the Haymarket. Better- 
00 k the title-role. Rowe dedicated the 
shed play to Sidney, lord Godolphin. 
we’s_ ‘Royal Convert,' based on early 
ih history, was produced at the Hay- 
3t on 25 Nov, 1707, Booth appeared 


as Hengiet, Wilks as Aiihert, and Mrs. Old- 
field as Bthelreda. The final lines spoken bv 
Ethelreda described the hlessiM anticipated 
from the union of England and Scotland, and 
panegyrised Queen Anne. It was dedicated 
to Charles, lord Halifax. Of ‘Jane Shore,’ 
which Rowe professed to write ‘in imitation 
of Shakespeare’s style,’ Pope justly remarked 
that the only resemblance to Shakespeare he 
could detect was the single borrowed hne— 

And so good morrow t'ye, good master 
lieutenant I 

When first produced at Drury Lane, 2 Feb. 
1718-14, it ran for nineteen nights, and long 
held the stage. Rowe dedicated it to the 
young Duke of Queensherry, and eulogised 
the young duke’s father, who had been a 
useful patron. 

On 20 April 1715 Rowe’s last tr^dy, 
‘Lady Jane Grey,’ saw the light at Drury 
Lane. It appears that Edmund Smith [q.v.] 
had designed a piece on the same theme, and 
on his death Rowe examined his materials, 
but owed nothing to them. Smith merely 
projected an adaptation of Banka’s ‘Lady 
Jane Grey.’ Rowe dedicated his play to the 
Princess of Wales. Pope wrote an epilogue 
to be spoken by Mrs. Oldfield, who created 
the part of Lmy Jane (Popb, World, ed. 
Elwin and Courthope, iv. 419). 

Rowe’s intimacy with Pope exposed him 
to venomous attacks from the piratical pub- 
lisher Curll, and from Curll^ hacks. In 
170G there appeai-ed some caustic ‘ Critical 
Remarks on Mr. Bowe’s last Play, call’d 
Ulysses,’ and in 1714 Charles Gildon put 
forth luB ‘ New _ Rehearsal, or Bays the 
Younger, containing an examen of Seven of 
Eowe’sPlays ’ (auimpendixdenouncedPope’s 
‘Rape of the Lock*). In 1716 there was 
issued under like auspices ' Remarks on the 
Tragedy of Lady Jane Grey.’ Pope subse- 
quently mode Curll remark in his ‘ Barbarous 
Revenge on Mr. Curll,’ that Gildou’s on- 
slaught on Rowe ‘ did more harm to me than 
to Mr. Rowe, for I paid him double for abusing 
him and Mr. Pope ’ (Popb, Works, x. 466-6). 

MeauwhileRowe made endeavours mother 
departments of literature. In 1704 he ven- 
tured on a comedy caUed ‘ The Biter,’ which 
was acted at Lincohi’s Inn Fields, Although 
some of the songs were sprightly, it was ‘a 
foolish farce,’ wrote Congreve, ‘ and was 
damned,' But it pleased tbe author, who sat 
through the first and only representation, 
‘ laughing with great vehemence ’ at his own 
wit. The prologuewas .spoken by Betterton, 
and the epilogue by Mrs. Bracegirdle. It 
was published by Tonson in 1706, but was 
not included in !l^we’s collected works. Ha 
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also cleverly adapted some odes of JSorace to 
current affairs, and published many jpoems on 
public occasions. These included ‘ Britannia’s 
Lharge to the Sons of Freedom’ (1703, a. 
sh. f(3.), ‘ the lute glorious successes of her 
Mmesty’s arms,’ humbly inscribed to the Earl 
of ’Godolphin, 1707 (fol.), and ' Meecenas,’ 
verses occasioned by the honours conferred 
on the Earl of Halitax, 1714 (fol.! He con- 
tributed a memoir of Boilenu to a translation 
of Boileau’s ‘ Lutrin ’ (1708), took some part 
in a collective rendering of Ovid’s ‘Meta- 
morphoses,’ prefixed a translation of Pytha- 
goras's ‘ Golden Verses ’ to an English edition 
of Bacier’s ' Life of Pythagoras’ (1707), and 
published translations of Be la Bruy&re’s 
‘ Characters ’ (1708) and Quillet’s ‘ CaUi- 
p»dia’ (1710). 

One of Howe’s chief achievements was an 
edition of Shakespeare’s works, which he 
published in 1709, with a dedication to the 
Duke of Somerset (6 vols.) This is reckoned 
the first attempt to edit Shakespeare in the 
modern sense. In the ^efntory life Howe 
embodied a series of traditions which he had 
commissioned the actor Betterton to collect 
for him whUa on a visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon | many of them were in danger of 
perishing without a record. Howe displayed 
much sagacity in the choice and treatment 
of 1^ biographic materials, and the memoir 
is consequently of permanent value. As a 
textual editor his services were less notable, 
but they deserve commendation as the labours 
of a pioneer. His text followed that of the 
fourth folio of 1086 ; the plays were printed 
in the same order, Wt the seven spurious 
plays were transferred from the beginning 
to the end. Howe did not compare his text 
with that of the first folio or the quartos, but 
in the case of 'Borneo and Juliet’ he met with 
an early quarto while his edition was passing 
through the press, and inserted at the end of 
the play the pxol<^e which is only met with 
in the quartos. He made a few happy emen- 
dations, some of which coincide accidentally 
with the readings of the first folio ; but his 
text is deformed by many palpable errors. 
His practical experience as a playwright in- 
duced him, however, to prenx for the first 
time a list of dramatis persorua to each 
play, to divide and number acts and scenes 
on rational principles, and to mark the en- 
trances and exits of the oharacters. SpeUing, 
punctuation, and granunar ho corrected and 
modernised {Cambridge ShaJe^eare, pref. 
p, xxv). For his labours Rowe received the 
sum of 361 10s. (Nichols, Idt. Anecdotes, 
V. 697). A new edition of his Shakespeare 
appeared in 1714 (8 vols. 19mo), By way of 
completing this e^tion, Curll issued an un- 


authorised ninth volume, containing Shake- 
speare’s poems and an essay on the drama 
by Gildon. Rowe is said to have projected 
an edition of Massinger’s works, but appa- 
rently contented himself with plagiarising 
Massinger’s 'Fatal Bowiy’ in his 'Fair 
Penitent.’ 

Howe interested himself in politics, as an 
ardent whig. On 6 Feb. 1708-9 he became 
under-secretary to the Duke of Queensberry, 
secretary of state for Scotland, and held office 
tm the duke's death in 1711 (Luhbell, vi. 
404). Although it is stated that Rowe’s de- 
votion to the whigs was so great that he de- 
clined to converse with men of the opposite 
party, P(me relates the anecdote that ne ap- 
pUed to Lord Oxford for employment, that 
0.xford advised him to learn Spanish, and 
that after Rowe had at much pains followed 
the advice, he received from Oxford only the 
remark, ' Then, sir, I envy you the pleasure of 
reading "Bon Quixote” in the original’ 
(Sp£KCE,.4necdofes, p. 178). At the accession 
of George I, Rowe obtained the recomtiou 
he sought. On 1 Aug. 1716 he was made poet 
laureate in succession to Nahum Tate, He 
was also appointed in October one of the land 
surveyors of the customs of the port of Lon- 
don. The Prince of Wales chose him to be 
clerk of his council, and in May 1718, when 
Thomas Parker, first earl of Macclesfield 
V.], became lord chancellor, be appointed 
iwe clerk of the presentations. 

His literary work in later life included a 
tame series of official new year odes addressed 
to the king ; ' Verses upon the Sickness and 
Recoveiw of Robert Walpole’ in a volume 
called ' State Poems ’ (1716, not collected) ; 
an epilogue for Mrs. Centlivre’s ' Cruel Gift ’ 
(Brury Lane, 17 Bee. 1716) ; and aprologue, 
in which he denounced Jacobitism, for Colley 
Cibber's ' Nonjuror ’ (^Brury Lane, 6 Oct. 
1717). At the same time he completed a 
verse translation of Lucan's ' Pharaalia,’ The 
ninth book he had already contributed to 
Tonson’s ' Miscellanies ’ (vol, vi.) in 1710 (of. 
POPH, ^oi7c8,vi. 63etseq.) The whole was 
published immediately after his death, with 
a laudatory memoir by Dr. Welwood and a 
dedication to George I by Howe’s widow. 
The translation exhibits much of ‘the spirit 
and genius of the original,’ although it is a 
paraphrase rather than a literal translation. 
Warton deemed Howe’s version superior to 
the original. Howe died on 6 Bee. 1718, and 
was buried thirteen days later in the Poet’s 
Corner, W estminster Abbey. Hysbrack exe- 
cuted the bust which adorns the elaborate 
monument. Pope wrote an epitaph, which 
is extant in two forms. In Pope’s published 
Miscellanies ’ it fills eight lines ; that on the 
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abbey tomb extends to fourteen, (cf. Pope, 
Works, -viii. 82_). Ito-we's ■will, -which Pope 
-witnessed, is printed in the 'Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ 1822, i. 208. He distributed his 
property among his -wife, eon, daughter, and 
sister (Sarah Peele). ISlegies, by Charles 
Beddngham, Kicholaa Amhurst, Mrs. Cent- 
B-vre, and T. Newcomb were collected by CurU 
in a volume, entitled ‘ Musarum Lacl^moe, 
or Poems to the Memory of Nicholas Rowe,’ 
Esq.’ (1719) ; there was a dedication addressed 
to Congreve, and a memoir by Hales. 

Rowe is described by Wel-uoodas graceful 
and well made, his face regular and of a 
manly beauty. Lewis says he was ' a comely 
personage and a very pretty sort of man ’ 
(SrE 2 (CD, p. 257). BGs portrait was twice 
painted by KneUer ; the pictures are now at 
Knnle Park, Serenoaks, and at Nuneham 
re^ectively. A mezzotint by Faber is dated 

lie was married twice : hrst, to Antonia 
(d. 1706), daughter of Anthony Parsons, one 
of the au^tors of the revenue ; and secondly, 
in 1717, to Anne, daughter of Jose^ph De- 
venish of Buckham, Dorset. By his first 
marriage he had a son John ; by his second a 
daughter, Charlotte (1717-1739), wife of 
Henry Fane, youngest son of Vere Fane, 
fourth earl of Westmorland. Rowe’s widow 
married, on 21 Jan. 1724, Colonel Alexander 
Deanes, a step which offended Pope, and led 
him to pass some severe strictures on the 
fickleness of widows (Popb, ii. 1738) . 

George I granted her on 8 May 1719 a pen- 
sion of 401. a -year in consideration of Rowe’s 
translation oi^ Lucan. She died on 6 Dec. 
1747, and was buried in Westminater Abbey. 

Rowe was a cultivated man, well ac- 
quainted with the classics, and -with French, 
Italian, and Spanish literature. Mrs. Old- 
field used to say the beet school ehe had 
ever known was ‘ only hearing Rowe read 
her part in his trsigedieB ’(JttcAardsom'ana, 
p. 77 ; Spekce, p. 380). He was a charm- 
ing companion, always witty and vivacious. 
Pope, who called him ' the best of men,’ de- 
ligWd in his society both in London and on 
e.xcnrsions to thecountiw. Rowe wouldlaugb 
(Pope declared) all day long (Spebce, p. 284). 
In a ‘ FaraweRto London,’ dated 17lB,Pope 
spoke of Rowe as often drinking and drolling 
‘ till the third watchman’s toU’ ( Works, iv. 
482). Addison credited him with too much 
levity to render it possible for him to become 
a sincere triend, an opinion with which on one 
occasion Pope expressed agreement (R-ppp- 
hdad, Li^e of Pope). The plonk verse in his 
trage&esis suave, but he showed little power 
of characterisation. Pope coupled him -with 
Southern as a delineator of ^e passions. 


Smollett called him a ‘ solid, florid, and de- 
clamatory ’ play wrmht. ‘ He seldom pierces 
the breast,’ says Johnson, ‘but he always 
delights the ear, and often improves the 
understanding.’ 

Several of Rowe’s tragedies long held the 
stage. Besides the annual performance of 
‘ Tamerlane ’ at Drury Lane, at the last of 
which (6 Nov. 1816) Kean was Bajazet, the 
piece was often performed at Oovent Garden : 
there, on 9 Nov. 1819, Macready played 
Bajazet, and Charles If emble Tamerlane. Of 
the ‘ Fair Penitent,' Genest notices twenty- 
three revivals up to 1824 ; at Drury Lane, 
on 29 Nov. 1760, Garrick played Lothario 
with Mrs. Yates as Calista ; at Covent Gar- 
den, on 6 Nov. 1803, J. P. Hemble play^ 
Horatio, Charles Hemble Lothario, Mis 
Siddons Calista, and Mrs. Henry Siddons 
Lavinia ; on 2 March 1816 Charles Eemhle 
played Lothario -with Miss O’Neill as Calista. 
Of 'Jane Shore’ Genest describes twenty- 
two performances. Mrs. Yates and Mrs. 
Siddons both acquired much fame in the 
part of the heroine. ' Lady .lane Grey ’ was 
occasionally repeated till the end of the 
eighteenth century. Rowe’s tragedies figure 
in Bell’s and Inchbald’s ‘ Theatrical Collec- 
tions.’ J. P. Kemble edited revised ver- 
sions of ‘The Fair Penitent’ (1814) end 
‘Jane Shore ’ (1816). ‘ The Fair Penitent,’ 
‘Tamerlane,’ and ‘Jane Shore’ obtained 
some vogue in France through French trans- 
lations. The first two are to be found in the 
‘ Tbfi&tre Anglois ’ (1 740. ‘ The Fair Peni- 
tent ’ was again rendered into French by the 
Marquis de MaupriS (Paris, 1760), and 'Jane 
Shore,’ after appearing in French verse (Lon- 
don, 1797), was translated by Andrieux for 
‘ Chefs d’oBuvre des Thifitres strangers’ 
(1822, vol. ii.), and was freely adapted by 
Liadibres in 1824. 

Eight editions of his Lucan (2 vols. 13mo) 
appeared between itsfirst issue in 1718^1719] 
and 1807. Among the Royal manuscripts in 
the British Museum is a presentation copy 
of Lucan, fairly transcribed, though not in 
the poet’s autograph. 

Collected editions of Rowe’s works — ^his 
plays and occasional poems — appeared in 
3 vols. 12mo in 1727 (with portrait and 
plates), and in 2 vols. in 1736, 1747, 1766, 
1766, and 1702. Hia poems and translations 
are included in Johnson's, Anderson’s, Chal- 
mers’s, Park’s, and Sanford’s collections of 
British Poets. 

[Johnson’s Lives of the Posts, ed. Cunning- 
ham, 1864, ii. 105-16 ; Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, ed. Hill, iv. 36 (notes 3 snd 4); Pope’s 
Works, ed. Elwin. and Couithope ; Colley Cib- 
ber’s Autobiography; Geneat'a Eiet, Account 
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of the Plage ; Austin and Ealph’s Lives of the 
Laureates, 18ab , alter &milton’s Poets 
Laureate; Vnian'a Visitation of Beron, 1896, 
p. 662 , Cat. of Eowe’s Library, 1719.] S. L. 

ROWE or BOB, OWEN (1693 P-1601), 
regicide, bom probably in 1693, was the son 
of John Kowe of BicHey, Gbesbiie, yeoman. 
He was apprenticed on 11 Aug. 1609 to Ed- 
ward Pickering, citizen of London and haber- 
dasher (registers of the Haberdashers’ Com- 
pany, quoted in the Herald and Genealogut, 
ii. 61). In 1617 Bowe, who is described in 
the license as ' of All Hallows, Honey Lane, 
haberdasher,’ married Mary, daughter of 
John Yeomant, merchant taylor (CnESins, 
London. Marriage Licences, p. 1161). His 
age was given as twenty-four in the license, 
which is probably more correct than the 
inquest taken at his death in 1661 ; the in- 

S uest states his age as then seventy-three. 

lowe was a strong puritan, and took part 
in the foundation of the colonies of Massa- 
chusetts and the Bermudas. He thought 
of emigrating himself, and wrote to John 
Winthrop on 18 Peb. 1636 announcing his 
coming to New England: ‘I have now put 
oif my trade, and as soon as it shall please 
God to send in my debts that 1 may pay 
what I owe ... I am for your part.’ The 
Boston records of 20 June 1036 order that 
Mr. Owen Boe, ‘ having a house and town 
lots amongst us, and certain cattle, shall 
have laid outfor him. 200 acres of ground at 
Mount Wollaston ’ (Hutchinson Papers, 
Prince Soc. i. 65 ; Wuraiinop, History of 
Kew England, ed. 1853, i. 476). In spite of 
these preparations Bowe remained in Eng- 
land. In 1642 he was captain, and in the 
following year sergeant-major, of the green 
regiment of the London trained-bands (Djl- 
lOir, List of Officers of the London Trained 
Bands in IdJ/S, 1890, p. 10). On 6 Sept. 
1643 the House of Lords passed an ordinance 
authorising Lieutenant-colonel Owen Boe to 
contract for aims to the value of 6,000/. for 
the supply of Essex’s army (Lords’ Journals, 
vi. 207, cf. vi. 623). Bowe became colonel 
about 1646, and was one of the militia com- 
mittee of London appointed 23 July 1047 
(Rushwobth, vi. 634), He was a member 
of the high court of justice which tried 
Charles I, attended when judgment was 
given, and signed the death warrant (Nsii- 
EOK, Trial of Charles I, 1684). Bowe also 
sat in the courtwhich sentenced the Duke of 
Hamilton to death (Hist. MSS, Comm. 7th 
Rep. p, 71). On 9 Sept. 1063 parliament 
ordered its commissioners in Ireland to set 
out lands for Bowe to the value of 5,066/. 
175. 6d. iu satisfaction of the debt he had 
contracted for the service of the state (Com- 


mons' Journals, vii. 317). It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the order was actually carried 
out ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1636-7, p. 246 ; 
Rawlinson MSS. A.xvi. 115, Bodleian Libr.) 

Throughout the piotectoiate Bowe seems 
to have taken no part in English politics, 
but was actively concerned in the manage- 
ment of the Bermuda company. He had 
been dMuty-govemor of that company in 
England, but was put out in 1647, and was 
succeeded by Colonel B. Sondys (LnrnoY, 
Memorials of the Bermudas, i. 623). On 
25 June 1653 the council of state reorganised 
the company, appointing Bowe and others 
a commission for its government, but the 
government in the Bermudas, which repre- 
sented the old company, refused to acknow- 
ledge their authority. He signed letters as 
deputy-governor in 1656 (ib. li. 22, 42, 61 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Col. 1674-1660, pp. 404, 
449). He possessed lands in the islands re- 
presenting five shares which were granted 
after his attainder to Henry Killigrew and 
Bohert Dongan (ib. 1675-6, p. 142 : Lefbot, 
ii. 164, 728). 

In 1669 Bowe, who was reappointed by 
the Long parliament colonel of the green 
regiment of the trained bands, and also one 
of the London militia commissioners, took 
the side of the army, and acted with Monck’s 
opponents (Cowmens’ Journals, vii. 747 ; A 
true Narrative of the Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment, ^c,, /row 23 Sept, to 16 Non. 1669, 
4to, pp, 05, 70). Hence at the Bestoration 
he had no extenuating circumstances to 
plead in his favour. On 9 June 1660 the 
House of Oommons voted that he should be 
excepted from the Act of ludemni^. On 
18 June his surrender was announced to the 
house. Thanks to this surrender, he was 
included in the list of those regicides whose 
execution, in cose they were attainted, should 
be suspended till a special act should jiass 
for that purpose {CommonifJoumals,'vm.Sl., 
66, 139). At his trial on 16 Oct. 1060 Bowe 
pleaded not guilty, but confessed that he 
nod sat in the court which condemned the 
king, and pleaded his penitence. 'It was 
never in heort to contrive a plot of this 
nature. BCow I came there I do not know. 
I was very unfit for such a business, and I 
confess I md it ignorantly, not understanding 
the law. ... I was not brought up a 
scholar, but was a tradesman, and was 
merely ignorant when I went on in that 
business. . . . I do wholly cast myself upon 
the King’s meroy ’ (Trial of the Begimdes, 
p. 253). Bowe was convicted ; but, as the 
hill brought in for the execution of the 
regicides who surrendered themselves never 
got beyond its second reading, he was 
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allowed to end iU da;M in prison {^Commom' 
Jbwmali, viii. 319). He died in the Tower 
on 36 Dec. 1661, and was buried on 27 Hec. 
at Hackney. 

Rowe married three times : (1) Mary Yeo- 
mant (mentioned above) ; (3) Dorothy, 
daughter of — Hodges of Bristow, who died 
in September 1060; (Sj Mary, daughter of 
Rowland Wiseman of London, and widow of 
Dr. Cri^ {Herald and Qenealopiat, ii. 61, 
166). His son, Samuel Rowe, was a fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford (Fosteb, Alumni 
Ojxm. 1st ser. n. 1284). Anthony Wood 
appears to confuse Owen Rowe with his 
brother Francis {Fasti, ii. 136). Francis 
Rowe was bound apprentice to Francis Lane, 
clothworker, of London, on 28 Jan. 1613, 
became captain in the green re^ment of 
London trained bands, and in 1646 colonel 
of a regiment employed in Ireland. He 
served in Cromwell’s expedition as scout' 
master-general, and died at Youghal about 
December 1640. On 32 June 1660 parliament 
granted his widow a pension of If. a week 
( Commons' Journals, vi. 428 ; Report on the 
Duke of RurtlanHs MSS. i. 96; Hist. MSS, 
Cwnm. 6th Rep. pp. 126, 161, 168, 7th Rep, 
p. 78). Probably ne was the author of the 
‘ Military Memoirs of Col. John Birch,’ 
printed by the Camden Society in 1873 
(preface, p. v). 

Both E):auci8 and Owen Rowe are fre- 
quently confused with WiUiam Rowe, who 
also hmd the post of scoutmaster-general for 
a time {Oil. State Papers, Horn. 1650, p. 
338), and was subsequently secretary to the 
Irish and Scottish committees of the council' 
of state {ib, 1663-4, p. 460). Many letters 
from him to OromweU. are printed by 
NiokoUs {Original Fetters and Papers of _ 
State addressed to Oliver Cromwell, 1743, 
fol.) He married Alice, daughter of Thomas ' 
Scott, the regicide {ib. p. 37 ; Biogr. Brit, 
p, 3628), i 

[Noble's Lives of the Regirides, 1798, ii. I 
150; Hsraldand Genealogist, ji. 61, 156, 1864; 
Records of St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, Ar- 
chsologia, L 23-5 ; other authorities mentioned 
in the article.] C. H. F, 

ROWE, RICHARD (1828-1879), author, 
son of Thomas Rowe, a Wesleyan methodist 
minister (1786-1835), by Susannah Jackson 
(1802-1873), was bom at Spring (hardens, 
Doncastsr, on 9 March 1828. After attending 
several private schools he emigrated to Aus- 
tralia, and described his interesting expe- 
riences there in contributions to the Austra- 
lian mess. Returning to Great Brita'm, he 
betook: himself to joumaliam, and for some j 
time held a position in Edinburgh on the 
‘Scotsman,’ Subsequently he worked in 


London, where he studied close^ the condi- 
tions of hfe among the poor. He embodied 
some results of his researches in his pathetic 
‘Episodes in an Obscure Life,’ 1871, 3 vols, 
which had a wide circulation. He published 
also twenty stories for children, some of 
I which ^peared under the pseudonyms of 
Charles Camden and Edward Howe. He died 
. in Middlesex Hospital, London, on 9 Dec. 
1879, after undergoing an operation for can- 
I cer of the tongue, and was ouried in High- 
I gate cemetery on 16 Dec. He married, on 
12 May I860, Mary Ann Yates, daughter of 
Jonathan Patten, by whom he left four ohil- 
dren. 

[The Day of Rest, February 1880, pp. 116-21, 

1 with portrait; Times, 15 Dec. 1879, p. 11; 
Atheneeum, IS Dec. 1879, p. 765; Academy, 
20 Dec. 1870, p. 448.] G. C. B. 

ROWE, SAMUEL (1793-1863), tope 
grapher, horn on 11 Nov. 1798, was second 
son of Benjamin Rowe, yeoman, of Sheiford 
Barton, Brixton, Devonshire, by his wife, 
Mary Avenl, of 8t. Budeaox in the same 
eoiinty. This branch of the Rowe family 
had been settled at Brixton for several gene- 
rations. After attending the neighhoaring 
grammar school of Plympton, Samuel was 
apprenticed in 1810 to abookseller atl^nga- 
hridge, Devonshire. In 1818 bis father pui^ 
chased for him an old-established booksening 
business at Plymouth, in which he was soon 
afterwards joined by his younger hrotW, 
Joshua Brooking Rowe. Hie leisure was 
devoted to study and literary pursuits. In 
1817 he was elected a member, and in 1821 
the secretary, of the Plymouth Institution, 
which was then the centre of all literary, 
scientific, and artistic life in South Devon. 
In 1823 he decided to give up booksell- 
ing and take holy orders. He accordingly 
matriculated at Cambridge as a member of 
Jesus College, and graduated B.A. in 1826 
and M.A. in 1833. After serving as curate 
of St. Andrew, Plymouth, he was presented 
to the incumbency of St. Budeaux, and in 
1632 he became the first minister of a new 
church, St. Paul, at Stonehouse, Plymouth, 
The iucumhency of St. George, the older 
church of Stonehouse, shortly afterwards 
falling vacant, he was transferred to it, the 
gift, like the other preferments, being with 
the vicar of St, Andrew, the Rev. John 
Hatchsrd. Here he stayed until 1836, when 
out of seventy candidates he was elected 
vicar of Oreditou, Devonshire. He died at 
Crediton on 16 Sept. 1868, and was bimied 
in the churohyord. By his marriage, in 1829, 
to Sydney, daughter of Adam M.D. 

[q. V.], he left a son and five daughters. 

Of Rowe’s numerous writings, the most 
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Importtuit is his ‘ Peramhulation of the An- 
tient and Royal Forest of Dartmoor,’ royal 
8to, Plymouth, 1848 (2nd edit, demy 8yo, 
1856), -which has long been recognised as 
the standard account . A third and thoroughly 
revised edition, pubUshed in 1806 under the 
editorship of the author's nephew, Mr. J. 
Brooking Rowe, F.S.A., contains a portrait 
of Rowe, and numerous illustrations by a 
Devonshire artist, Mr. F. J. Widgery. 

Rowe also published useful topographical 
works on Plymouth and the neigliboudiood, 
epitomes of Paley’s ‘ Philosophy,’ and ‘ Evi- 
dences,’ and several religious boolmand tracts. 
"With Thomas Byrth [q. v.] he projected in 
1814 the ‘Plymouth Literary Magazine,’ 
which expired at the sixth number. He 
wrote likewise : 1. ‘ Iskander, or the Hero of 
Epirus, by Arthur ^enser,’ a romance, 3 
vols. 12mb, London, 1819. 2, ‘ Antiquarian 
Investigations in the Forest of Dartmoor,’ 
8vo, 1830. 8. ‘ Gothic Architecture, its De- 
cline and Revival,’ 8vo, London, 1844. 

[Trans, of Deronshire A«eoc. ziv. 395-401 ; 
dent, Mag. 1851, i. 215, 543 ; information fmm 
J, Brooking Rowe, esq.] 0. G. 

ROWE, SiK SAMUEL (1885-1888), 
colonial governor, bom at Macclesfield, 
Cheshire, on 38 March 1835, was youngest 
son of George Humbly Rowe, a Wesleyan 
minister, by Xydia, daughter of John Ram- 
shall of London. He was educated at 
private schools, and subsequently studied 
medicine, partly under Joseph Denton of 
Leicester. He qualified in 1856. He ob- 
tained an appointment on the army medical 
staff in 1862, and was sent to Lagos. Yety 
soon after his arrival there (Jul^ 1803) he 
was appointed a judicial assessor in the chief 
magistrate’s court, and a slave commis- 
sioner ; the latter post proved one of much 
difficulty. He afterwards acted as colonial 
guidon. Rowe showed peculiar g^fts for 
dealing with the West Amcan native, and 
was employed as commandant of the eaetem 
districts and special commissioner to malm 
a treaty with EpS in the Jehu country. In 
July 1864 he went home on leave, and gra> i 
dusted at Aberdeen in 1865 in medicine 
and surgery. In 1866 he returned to West 
Africa, and went to Cape Coast Castle ; in ; 
1867 he again acted as colonial surgeon at | 
Lagos and superintendent of the houssas. In ' 
1869 he combined civil with medical duties | 
at Lagos, acting as magistrate and derk of 
the council. 4 July 1870 he was promoted i 
staff surgeon in the army, and after another | 
stay in England he was ordered to the Gold j 
Coast in January 1872; he became surgeon- i 
major, 1 March 1873. [ 


Rowe had a large share in withstandii^ 
the earlier attack of the Ashantis in 187^ 
and was twice in action near Elmina, for 
which he received a medal and clasp. When 
war was actually declared, he was appointed 
to the expeditionary force under Captain 
(afterwards Sir John Hawley) Glover [q. v.], 
and was invaluable in dealing with the na- 
tives, especially in enlisting the Toruha tribe. 
For these services he was made C.M.G. in 
1874. He was appointed in 1875 colonial 
surgeon of the Gold Coast colony, and re- 
tired from the army on 4 Dec. 1876 with 
the honorary rank of brigade-surgeon. At 
this time he administered in succession the 
governments of the Gambia and Sierra Leone ; 
m the latter capacity he successfuUy con- 
ducted two expeditions against the natives 
in the Sherhro’ country, and on 12 June 
1877 was appointed governor of the West 
Africa settlements. On 30 April 1880 he 
was promoted E.C.M.G., and on 28 Jan. 
1881 became governor of the Gold Coast 
and Lagos. At this time there was fear of 
another war -with the Ashantis, and it was 
averted almost entirely by Rowe’s tact. On 
30 Dec. 1884 Rowe again became governor 
of the West Africa settlements on the spe- 
cial petition of the traders and others. In 
1886 he was made an LL.D, of Aberdeen. 
The following vear the advances of the 
French caused him much anxiety in his 

f ovemment, and his strong constitution 
egan to fail. On 38 Aug. 1888 he died 
at Madeira, on his way home for change 
of air. 

He married Susannah, daughter of Wil- 
liam Gatliff ofnawskerHall, Whitby, York- 
shire, and -mdow of Louis de Seilan. He 
left a son, who died young. 

Rowe was rough but kindly, and uncon- 
ventional in his habits of life. The natives 
called him ‘Old Red Breeches.’ He was an 
accomplished musician and a good linguist, 
speaking French, Portuguese, and Italian. 

[Official records and private information.] 

C. A. H. 

ROWE, THOMAS (1667-1705), inde- 
pendent divine and tutor, elder sou of John 
ilowe (1626-1677) [q.v.l was horn in London 
in 1057, He was prohably educated, with his 
brother Benoni, by Theophilus GMe [q. v.l 
In 1678 he succeeded Gale, both as pastor oF 
the independent church in Holhom and as 
tutor in the academy at Newington Green. 
He removed his congregation to a meeting- 
honsB at Girdlers’ Hall, BasinghaU Street, 
and took his academy successively to Olap- 
ham aud, about 1687, to Little Britain, llis 
ministry was successful ; but it was as a 
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tutor, especially’ in philosophy, that he made 
his mark. He ■was the lirat to desert the 
traditional textbooks, introducing his pupils, 
about 1680, to -what -was kno-wn as 'free 
philosophy.’ Howe was a Cartesian at a 
time ■when the Aristotelian philosophy was 
dominant in the older schools of learn- 
ing; but while in physics he adhered to 
Descartes against the rising influence of 
Hewton, in mental science he became one 
of the earliest exponents of Locke. The 
imperfect list of his students (none from the 
Presbyterian fund) includes an unusual num- 
ber of distingt^hed names; John Hyws, 
D.D. [g. T.l Henry Urove [q. t.], Josiah 
Hort ft, vA archbishop of Tuam, John 
Hughes (1677-1730) [q. v,], the poet, 
Jeremiah Hunt, D.D. [q. v.], Daniel Neal 
[q. V.], and Isaac Watts, who has celebrated 
in an ode his ' gentle influence,’ which 

bids our thoughts like rivers flow 

And choose the channels where they run. 

Howe Tvas a Calvinist in theology, hut 
few of his pupils adhered to this system 
without some modification. In 1699 he be- 
came one of the Tuesday lecturers at Pin- 
ners’ Hall. He died suddenly on 18 Aug. 
1705, and was buried with his father m 
Bunhill Fields. 

Bewoiti Eown (1658-1706), the younpr 
brother, was bom in London, and educated 
for the ministry. His first known settlement 
was atEpeom, Surrey, about 1689. He suc- 
ceeded Stephen Lobh fq. v.] in 1699 as pastor 
of the independent church in Fetter Lane, 
and wae a eolid but not a popular preacher. 
He died on 30 March 1706, and was buried 
with his father in Bunhill Fields. He left 
two sons — Thomas (1687-1716), husband of 
Elizabeth Bowe [q. v.], and Theophilus. 

[Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 
1808 ii. 2S3, 1810 iii. 168 sq., 449 sq.; Jones's 
Bunhill Memorials, 1849, p. 245; Woddington's 
Surrey Congregational History, 1868, p. 202.] 

A. a. 

HOWELL, GEORGE AHGUSTDS 
(1804-1893), meteorologist, horn at Oxford on 
16 May 18Ci4, was son of George Rowell of 
Newcastle-on-I^ne, who moved to Oxford 
in 1791 , and died there on 14 Feb. 1834. 
fore Ms tenth birthday Rowell was taken 
{corn school to assist his grandfather in his 
trade as a cabinet-maker ; this trade Rowell 
himsdf followed for some years, but subse- 
quently relinquished it for that of a paper- 
hanger. From his father ^well inherited 
a passion for meteorology, and during the 
appearance of the comet of 1811 nightly 
lessons on the comet and on. the apparent 
motion of the circumpolar stars were given 


by father to son. From his mother he re- 
ceived Ms first lessons on the cause of eclipiei 
and on other astronomical subjects. Ths 
thimderstorm and the aurora specially at- 
tracted Mm; these he studied by observa- 
tion only, as books were difficult of access 
althoimh he borrowed and read with eogn- 
ness Lovett’s ‘Philosophical Essays.’ In 
1839 Rowell, taking advantage of an ofiec 
made in a lecture by Professor Baden Powell 
[q. V.] to give advice on soieutiflo subjects 
to any one who would apply to him, laid 
before the mofassor a theory he bad worked 
out as to ^e cause of rain. In accordance 
with Powell’s suggestion, he ■wrote out kis 
view, hut the paper, when sont to the ‘ Lon- 
don and Edinburgh FhilosopMcal Magazine,’ 
was not accepted for publication. It wis 
however, road before the Aehmolean Society, 
and was published in the ‘Proceedings’ for 
1839. In the following year a similar paper 
was read by Howell before the British Asso- 
ciation at Glasgow, and ^blished in tW 
reports. From this date Rowell published 
many papers and letters on meteorological 
subj ects, and in 1869 he issued by subscription 
his ‘ Essay on the Cause of Rain,’ which ■was 
well received. Rowell was appointed assis- 
tant in the Ashmolean Museum, and on the 
opening of the Oxford University Museum in 
1860 he was elected to a similar position in 
that institution. Of a sensitive disposition, 
he in middle life abandoned his studies and 
burned Ms manuscripts, fixim an unfounded 
belief that his social position hindered his 
scientific progress. But when Professor 
Loomis put forward a theory respecting the 
aurora which he considered identical ■with 
that published by himself in 1889, he issued 
several pampMets drawing attention to lus 
post woA, and arguing that it was the duty 
of the university and of Oxford acientiflc men 
publicly to recognise his contention. In 1879 
he unwisely ref&ed an annuity voted to him 
by the university in consideration of bis 
services and of Ms attainments in science. 
He interested himself in the affairs of his 
native city, and was regarded as an authority 
on all questioDB relating to water-supply 
and drainage. He died at Oxford on 34 Jan. 
1892. _ 

Besides the hooks above mentioned, he 
wrote : 1. ‘ An Essay on the Beneficent Dis- 
tribution of the Sense of Pain,’ 1867 ; 2nd 
ed. 1863. 2. ‘On the Storm in Wiltshire 
of SO Deo. 1859,’ 1860. 3. ‘ On the Efiects 
of Elevation and Floods on Health; and 
the General Health of Oxford compared with 
that of other Districts,’ 1866. 4. ‘ On the 
Storm in the Isle of Wight, 28 Sept. 1876/ 
1876. 
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[Personal knowletlgB, autobiographical detaita 
in the pamphlets mentioned abovci and infop- 
mdtion supplied by Sydenham Eowell, eeq, Pop 
his principal papers see Eoy. Soo. Cat. of 
fccientifio Papers ; Athenseum, 6 Feb. 1892.] 

J. B. B. 

EOWLANn. [Soe also EowLAJTDa.] 

KOWLAND, DANIEL (1778-1859), 
antiquary, born at Shiewsbury on 11 July 
1778, "was second surviTing son of John 
P.owland or Eotrlonds (d. 1816), rector of 
Llangeitho, Cardiganshire, and incumbent of 
('live, Shropshire, by Mary, daughter of Wil- 
liam Gorsuch, vicar of the Abbey parish, 
Shrewsbury. His paternal pandfather was 
Daniel Rowlands [q.v.] William Gorsuch 
Rowland (d. 1851), his eldest brother, was 
prebendary of Lichdeld and incumbent of St. 
Mary’s, Shrewsbury ; he spent much money 
in beautifying his church, more especially by 
the gift of some fine stained-glass windows. 

Daniel Rowland, after being educated at 
Shrewsbury, practised for some years as 
a barrister in London. He subsequently 
removed to Frnnt in Sussex, where he 
bnilt Saxonbury Lodge in mediteval style 
iLoweb, Sussex, i. 192). He devoted his 
leisure to literature, the fine arts, and phi- 
lanthropy. At Shrewsbury he built and en- 
dowed in 1853, at a coat of over 4,0007., the 
Hospital of the Holy Cross, for five poor 
women. He was high sheriff of Sussex in 
1824, In 1846 he returned to London, 
settling at 28 Grosvenor Place. He died st 
Clifton on 20 Oct. 1869, and was buried in 
the crypt of the chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital, Guildford Street, London, of which 
he had been a governor, He married, in 
1818, Katherine Ershine, daughter of Pelham 
Maitland, esq., of Belmont, near Edinburgh. 
She died on 10 Dec. 1829, without surviving 
issue. 

A fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, he 
printed in 1830, for private circulation, in 
one large folio volume, an 'Historical and 
Genealogical Account of the Noble Family 
of NevUI, particularly the House of Aber- 
gavenny,’ with appendix and four genealo- 
gical tables. The plates ore not so well 
executed as the lette^ress. He also edited 
G. B. Blaheway’s ‘Sheriffs of Shropshire,’ 
hiinging the work down to 1830, and pri- 
vately printing it in 1831. 

[Gent. Mag. 1860, i. 85, 86 ; Ann. Reg. 1859, 
App. to Ghron. p. 478 ; Martin’s Privately 
Pnnted Books, pp. 399, 400; Allibone’s Diet. 
Bngl. Lit. ii. 1882; Brit, Mlus. Oat.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

EOWLAITD, DAYID (/. 1569-1686), 
author, was a native of An^esey, He en- 
tered St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, and studied 


logic and grammar, without, however, taking 
a degree. On leaving the university he 
became tutor to the son of the Earl of Lennox, 
and with him travelled through France and 
Spain, thus obtaining some Knowledge of 
modem langtiages. After his return he 
became a teacher of Greek and Latin in 
London. 

In 1669 he published ‘An Epytaphe of 
my Lorde of Pembroke,' licensed to Thomas 
Colwell (Abbbb, Stationers' Register'), For 
the use of his pupils he also wrote ‘A Com- 
fortable Aid lor Scholars,’ Loudon, 1578, 
8vo, a collection of various renderings of 
English phrases in Latin, But his chief work 
was the translation of the first part of Men- 
doza’s ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes,’ wmch he pub- 
lished under the title of ‘ The Pleasant History 
of Lazarillo do Tormes.’ It appeared in 
1676, being printed by Henry Byuneman, 
with a dedication to Sir Thomas Gresham 
[q. V.], hut it had apparently been licensed 
as early as 1568 to Colwell. No copy of the 
first edition is extant. Another edition of 
1586, London, 8ro, contains laudatory verses 
by George Turberville [q. v.] The Spanish 
original was imperfect, naving been expur- 
gated by the inquisition. The translation 
ran through several editions, the latest being 
that of 1077, which was supplemented by a 
translation of the second port of the history 
by James Blakeston. 

[Wood’s Atbenie, ed. Bliss, i, 528 ; Tanner's 
Bibliotheca Brit. p. 645 ; Collier's Bibl. Cat. of 
Early Euglisb Lit. ii, 276 ; Hazlitt’s Handbook, 
pp. 387-8, and Collections, i. 492, ill. 60, 116, 
iv. 30 ; Arber’s Tiansciipt of Stationers’ Beg. 
passim,] E. I, C. 

ROWLAHD, JOHN (1600-1669), 
writer against Milton, bom in Bedfordshire 
in 1606, was educated at Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford, matriculating in November 
1021 and graduating B.A. on 28 Nov. 1622, 
M.A, on 28 March 1626 (Fosfeb, Ahmm 
Oxon.) He claims to have been a fiiend of 
Sir Robert Cotton, and to have been wifh 
him at his death in 1631 (cf. Narrative of 
Gondomar, 1669, dedicatory epistle). On 
8 June 10^ he became rector of Foot’s Cray 
in Kent (RmEB, Fosdera, xix. 616). _ But 
on the outbreak of the civil war he joined 
the royalist army as chaplain to Sir Jacob 
Astley’s regiment [State Papers, Dorn. Oar. I, 
oocdxxvii. No. 69, 28 Feb. 1640-1). His 
living was accordingly sequesteied to ona 
Alexander Hames, wno_ in May 1046 was 
called before the committee for plundered 
ministers for failing to pay ‘ fifths’ to How- 
land’s wife and children [Addit, MS, 15670, 
S, 207, 423). It is possible that Rowland 
subsequently took xefnge in the Netherlands. 
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At Antwerp in 1661 there was issued hia 
‘Pro Bege et Populo Anglioano Apologia 
contra Johannis Polypragniatici (alias Mil- 
toni Angli) Defeusionem destructivam Begis 
et PopiSi Anglican!,’ Antwerp, 1653, ISmo. 
The work was wrongly assigned to Bishop 
Bramhall (cf. Todd, Life of Milton, iii. 
133-6 ; Z^ssos', Lifeof Slilton, iv. 349, 636 ; 
BHAaiHADD, WorTcs, voL i. p. xciy, in Anglo- 
Catholic Library) ; and John Phillips (1631- 
1706) [q.T.], Muton's nephew, in replying to 
it in 1663, went on that mistaken assumption. 
Bowland pursued the attack in ‘Polemica 
sire Supplementumad Apologiam anonymom 
pro Bege etc. Per Jo. Bolandum pastorem 
Anglicum,’ Antwerp, 1653. In this Bow- 
land directly acknowledged bis authorship of 
the ‘Apologia.’ The ‘particular’ church, 
apparently in Antwerp, of which, according 
toms ‘Polemica’ (1653), he was pastor, does 
not mean a congregational church. Hu 
doubtless returned to England before the 
Eestoration. He died in 1660 (Hasidd, 
Kent, i. 150). Bowland married, on 8 Aug. 
1634, a second wife, Mary Ann, daughter of 
Greorge Holt of Foot’s Cray (PosiDit, London 
Marriage Liceniei). 

Bowland wrote, besides the attacks on 
Milton : ‘ Upon the much-lamented de- 

f arture of . . . Oliver, Lord Protector ... a 
'onerol Elegie ; ’ and a poem ‘ In Honour of 
the Lord General Monck and T. Allen, Lord 
Mayor of London, Epinicia,’lG60. He edited 
in 1659 ‘ A Choice Narrative of Count Qou- 
domar,’ which he disingenuously assigned to 
Sir Robert Bruce Cotton [q. v.] ; it is a re- 
print of the ‘ Vox Populi’ by Thomas Scott, 
and is reprinted in Smeeton's ‘Historical 
Tracts,’ vol. i. 

[Authorities as in text; Addit.MSS 10670-1; 
Bawlinson MS. iii. 439.] TV. A. S, 

BOWLANHS, DANIEL (1713-1790), 
Welsh methodist, bom at Pantyheudy, in 
the parish of Nantcwulle, Cardiganshire, in 
171S, was the second son of the Her. Daniel 
Bowlands, rector of Llangeitho and Nant- 
cwnlle, and Janet his wife. He was educated 
at Hereford grammar school, hut did not pro- 
ceed to a university course, possibly because 
of the death of his father in 1731, when his 
elder brother, John (rf. 1760), succeeded to 
the living. At the age of twenty he be- 
came his brother’s curate. He was ordained 
deacon on 10 March 1733, and priest on 
31 Aug. 17^. About 1736 a sermon he 
heard by GrifSth Jones of Llanddowror, and 
the ioBaence of a neighbouring independent 
minister, Philip Pugh of Llwynpiod, made a 
deep impression upon him, and he began to 
preach with remarkable eloquence and power. 


It is said that he showed a tendency to con- 
fine himself to such topics as judgment, sin 
the law and death, until he was led byPugfi'j 
counsel to deal with less sombre themes. Hs 
became about this time curate of Ystrad Ffin 
Carmarthenshire, in addition to his fonnet 
charge, and was soon widely known as a 
preacW. Howel Harris [q. v.] had begun 
to ‘exhort’ about the time that Bowlands 
entered upon his new career, hut the two 
knew nothing of each other's work until 
Harris chanced to hear Bowlande in Defynoi' 
(diurch (Breconshire) in 1737, and forthwitl 
sought ms friendship. Their association led to 
the foundation of Welsh Galvinistic metbod- 
ism. There had hitherto been nothing excep- 
tional in Bowlanda’s methods, save that Ea 
sought opportunities of preaching in other 
churches mau his own. Harris hod, how- 
ever, in 1736 begun to form societies of his 
converts, in imitation of a plan of Dr. Wood- 
ward, end Bowlands now followed his ex- 
ample. The rules published by him aud other 
methodists in 1742 show that he invited 
members of all denominations to join these 
societies, hut expected them to adhere to Cal- 
vinistic doctrine. He soon adopted, also, the 
methodist custom of itinerating and preach- 
ing in unconsecrated places, though he gene- 
rally spentSundayin His own churches, whew 
ha had in 1743 two thousand communicants. 
In consequence of his methodist zeal he lost in 
that year the curacy of Ystrad Pflm but as he 
received instead that of Llsnddewi Biefi (Ga> 
diganshire), his usefulness was in no way 
curtailed. In January 1743 the first regular 
methodist ‘ association,’ or central assembly 
for the control of the societies, was held at 
Watford, and Bowlands was appointed 
deputy-moderator, to act in Whatefleld’a 
absence. _ "Whitefleld soon ceased to attend 
themeetings, and Bowlands became chairman 
of the body, a position for which his judgment 
and tact well ntted him. He held it until his 
death. 

About 1746 a difierence sprang up between 
Bowlands and Harris on anoint of theology; 
Harris, it was said, inclined to Sabellianism, 
The conflict resolved itself into one between 
the clergymen aud the lay exhorters of the 
body, and ended in a rupture between the 
two parties in 1761, At first the quarrel 
weakened both sides, but in a little while 
Bowlanda’s party won back the ground that 
had been lost during the dispute, leaving 
Harris with only a small personal following. 
In 1763 Bishop Squire suspended Bowland 
finm the exercise of clerical functions. De- 
prived of hia curacies and the use of the 
churches, Bowlands (not long after appointed 
chaplain to the Duke of Lemster) preached 
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regularly in a new building put up at Llan- 
geitbo for bis accommodation. JElis influence 
as a preachei and leader was in no way di- 
minisned; for a quarter of a century _tbe 
services at the ‘newcbwch’ ofLlangdtbo 
were attended, in addition to the ordinary 
congregation, by pilgrims from all parts of 
Wales, and he continued supreme in the 
association. He died on 16 Oct. 1790, and 
was buried in Llangeitbo, where bis statue 
was recently erected by public subscription. 

Howlands married Eleanor, daughter of 
John Davies of Cefngarllyges, by whom ha 
had three sons — John, rector of Llangeitbo 
(d, 1816), father of Daniel Rowland ft.v.]; 
Nathaniel (d. 1831); and David— and four 
daughters. Eis portrait was painted by Ro- 
bert Bowyer [q. v.l, at the request of Lady 
Huntingdon, shortly before bis death; many 
engravings of the picture have appeared. 
^ sermons were marlced by subUimty and 
force, and probably as a preacher he had iu 
his own time no rival in Wales. His voice 
was penetrating, but not powerful. In dis- 
position he was hot-tempered, but generous 
and indulgent ; it was characteristic of his 
restless energy that he always rode at a gallop. 

Besides various volumes, including in all 
twelve sermons, which have been frequently 
issued both in Welsh aud iu English trans- 
lations, Rowlands published : 1. ‘ Llaeth 
Ysbrydol,’ Carmarthen, 1739. 2. ‘ Rules for 

the Societies,’ Bristol, 1742. 3. 'Traethawd 

ar forw i’r ddeddf ’ (a translation), Bristol, 
1743. 4, ’Dialogue between an Orthodox 
and a Mistaken Methodist,’ 1749 P ; 2nd edit., 
1760; 3rd, Carmarthen, 1792. 6. ‘Acel- 

dama’ (a translation), Carmarthen, 1769. 
6. ‘Llais y Durtur,’ Carmarthen, 1762; 
2nd edit., London, 1764; 3rd, Dolgelly, 
1808. 7. ’Pymtheg Araith’ ?a transla- 
tion), Oarmartheu, 1763. 8. ‘ Camni yu y 

Gk)elbren’ (a translation), Carmarthen, 1769. 
Rowlands published hymns at various times, 
but none of them have won much favour. 
Elegies to his memory were composed by 
various methodists, the best-known being 
that by William WiUiams (Pantycelyn). 

[It was intended that a memoir tsS Bowlands 
should be written shortly after his death, and 
materials were collected for the purpose. The 
death of Lady Huntingdon, however, interfered 
trith the project, and the materials went astray. 
Thus the earliest life is that by the Bev. .Tohn 
Owen, curate of Thmssington, Leicestershire, 
and a native of Llangeitbo, which appeared in 
Welsh ^heater, 1839) and English (London, 
1840). The memoir (in Welsh) by Morrie Davies, 
Bangor, prefixed to the 1876 edition of the se> 
mons, gives the fullest and most careful account 
of wbat is known of Bowlands from all sources. 
Some particulars in the article have been taken 


from Ashton's Llenyddiaeth Gymraig (pp. 209- 
220), and Bees’s History of Protestant Noncon- 
formity in Wales, 2nd edit., p. 349.] 

•T S Zi 

ROWLANDS, HENRY (1661-1616), 
bishop of Bangor, born in 1651 in the parish 
of Meyllteyrn or Bottwnog, Carnarvonshire, 
was son of Rolant sp Robert of Meyllteyrn 
and of Elizabeth, daughter of Griffith ap 
Robert Vaughan (Wood, Fasti, ii. 684). 
After being educated at Penllech school, he 
studied at Oxford, and graduated B. A. from 
New College on 17 Feb. 1678-4. He then 
migrated to St. Mary Hall, and graduated 
M.A. 27 June 1577, B.D. 27 March 1601, 
D.D. 28 June 1605 (Cltbx, Oxford Meg . ; 
Foster, Alumni Oaron.) He took ho^ orders 
on 14 Sept. 1672, and was rector of Meyll- 
teyrn fl;om 1672 to 1681, and of Langton, 
Oxfordshire, from 1681 to 1600. From 
4 Aug, 1584 to August 1694 he was pre- 
benda^ of Penmyuyd, Bangor Cathechol. 
from 3 Sept. 1588 rector of Aberdaron, 
becoming in the eame year archdeacon oi 
Anglesey, and on 29 Aug, 1593 dean of 
Bang^or. On 16 Sept, 1598 he was elected 
bishop of Bangor, and installed on 19 Jan. 
1608-9 (Lb Kdvb,J?’<w<»; Stbypb, WMtgift, 
ii. 406 ; jSiU. MSS. Comm. 6th Rap. p. 264). 
He subsequently became reotor of Trefdaeth, 
Anglesey, in ifel, vicar of Llanrhaiadr-in- 
Eimmercb 1602, a member of Gray's Inn 
1006, and rector of Llanrbaiadr, Denbigh, 
1612. He died ou 6 July 1616, and was 
buried in tbe cathedral in the choir, before 
the high altar. His will is in the preroga- 
tive court. He was careful of the revenues 
of his cathedral, and gave to it four bells, 
to replace those sold by his predecessor. He 
also in 1609 gave lands to Jesus College, Ox- 
ford, for the maintenance of two scholars or 
fellows {JSist. and Antiq. of Ox^rd, li. 
3166; Fuldbb, OhurtA Hist. iv. 370), and 
in bis will he left lands for the erection of a 
school at Meyllteyrn. Rowlands married, at 
Langton, Frances Hutchins or Pope of Ox- 
ford, relict of one Cotesford, 

[Wood’s Atbeum Oxoa. ed. Qutch, i. 67 ; Wil- 
liams’s Eminent Welshman ; Lsnsd. MSS. 083 
f. 286, 984 f. 84 ; Camden’s Annales, K. Jac I, 
sub anno 1616,] W. A. S. 

ROWLANDS, HENRY (1666-1728), 
divine and antiquary, sou of William Row- 
lands, of Plas Gwyn, Llanedwen, A^lesey, 
by his wife Maud, daughter of Edward 
Wyune of Penbesgyu, was born in 1666 at 
Plas Gwyn, the seat of the Rowlands family, 
which was purchased iu 1600 hy the anti- 
quary’s great-great-granduncle, Henry Row- 
lands [q. V.], bishop of Bangor. 

Henry received a good classical education. 
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tool: h-olj OTdeirs, and was presented on 2 Oct. 
1696 to the liring of Llanidan, to which 
three ■^mall chapels were attached. He de- 
voted himself to the investigation of stone 
circles, cromlechs, and other prehistoric re- 
mains, especially those of his native county, 
his hypothesis being that Anglesey was the 
ancient metropolitan seat of the Druids. His 
chief work was ‘Hona Antique Pestaurata, 
an Archeeoiogical Discourse on the Antiqui- 
ties Natural and Historical of the Island’ 

( Dublin, 1723, 4to). A second edition was 
issued, London, 1706, 4to, and a supplement 
with topographical details in 1775. 

Powlands also wrote a ‘ Treatise on 
Geology ’ and ‘ Idea Agriculture : the Prin- 
ciples of Vegetation asserted and defended. 
An Essay on Husbandry,’ &c., founded on 
bis own close personal observations in 1704, 
Dublin, 1764, 8vo. Howlands left in mami- 
Ecript aparocliial history of Anglesey, written 
in Latin and entitled ’ Antiquitates Paro- 
chiales ; ’ it was partly translated in the 
' Cambro Briton,’ and also published ia the 
original Latin, with an English version, in 
vols. i.-iv. of the ‘ Archreologia Camhrensis.’ 
The hundred of hlenai only was completed. 

Although a polished writer ana an ex- 
cellent scholar, Howlands never travelled 
further from home than Shrewsbury, some ' 
have even said Conway, He died on 21 Nov. 
1723, and is buried at Llanedwen church. By 
his wife, Elizabeth Nicholas, Howlands left 
two daughters and three sons. 

[■WilU<ims's Eminent Welshmen, p. 463 ; 
Gorton’s Bio^. Diet. vol. iii. ; Pennant's Tours 
in Wales, ed.Hhys, iii. 1-lS ; Uwyd’s Hist, of 
Anglesey, 1833, p. 373 ; Notes and Queries, 2od 
ser. V. 32, 3id see. iii. 387, S13 ; Works above 
mentioned; ArchteoIogU Camhrensis, i. 126, 
30n, S89 ; Bowlands’s Cambrian Bibliography, 
p. 33S ] C. F. S. 

HOWLANDS aliaa Vebsteseit, RI- 
CHARD (^. 1665-1620), antiquary, bom 
in the pansh of St. Catherine, near the 
Tower of London, was grandson of Theodore 
Roland Verstegen, of an ancient Dutch 
family which was driven from Gelderland 
to England about 1500. His father was a 
cooper. Howlands, after a good education, 
was entered at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
the beginning of 1566 as 'Richard Row- 
lands, servant to Mr. Barnard ’ {Oxf. JJniv. 
Heg. Oxf. Hist, Soc. ii. ii, 14). A zealous 
catholic, he declined the tests essential to a 
deCTee, and left the university without one. 
while there, however, he distmguished him- 
self by his study of early English history, 
and began to learn Anglo-Saxon. In 1570 
he published a translation from the German, 
entitled ‘ The Post of the World, wheriu is 


contayned the antiquities and onglnall of 
j the most famous cities in Europe,’ London 
by Thomas East, 12mo, with a dedication to 
Sir Thomas Gresham [q. v.], who was then 
living as royal agent at Antwerp. Row- 
lands soon after removed to that town 
dropped his English name, and resumed the 
paternal Verstegen. He set up a printing 
press (H.iztiTT, Colleetiona, ii. 70), wrote 
books, and, being an artist of no mean skiU, 
engraved some of the cuts for them himself. 
He also acted as agent for the transmission 
of catholic literature (some of which ha 
printed), and letters to and fi-om England, 
Spain, !&me, and the Netherlands. He was 
in frequent correspondence with Cardinal 
AUen and Robert Parsons, and for a time in 
their pay (Stetsb, Annals, iv. 207: Cdl, 
Hatfield MSS. 

About 1587 Rowlands was living in Paris, 
where his narrative of Elizabeth’s treatment 
of the catholics in England in his ‘ Theatrum 
Crudelitatum Hoereticorum nostri Temporig,’ 
Antwerp, 1687, 4to (translated into French, 
Antwerm 1688, 4to), excited the attention 
of the English ambassador, and he was 
thrown into prison. Upon his release he re- 
turned to Antwerp and reprinted the hook 
in 1688 (another edition, 1602'). He was 
hack in France in 1606 on uis way to 
Spain, where he had an interview with 
, Philip, and. spent some time at the cathoUc 
college at Seville, At the end of the same 
year he was once more in Antwerp, living 
' near the bridge of the tapestry makers,’ and 
interpreting English letters for the post- 
master ( Cal. Hatfield MSS. v. 226). He had 
then married a lady who is described os 
‘ domg much to keep up his credit ’ (Wads- 
WOETH, English Spanish Pilgrims, li. 67). 
He corresponded with Sir R. Cotton up to 
1617, and was still living in Antwerp in 
1620. 

Rowlande's other works were published 
imder the name or initials of Richard Vers- 
t^en. The most interestiw of them was 
' Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in 
Antiquities concerning the English Na- 
tion,’ Antwerp, 1606, 4to, reprinted in Lon- 
don, 167S, 6vo ; in this work, dedicated to 
James I, Verstegen protests his English 
birth. He gives a summary of the early 
invasions of Great Britain, the formation of 
its languages, surnames, and other matters, 
and exMbits Ms knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. 
He also published : 1. ‘ Odes in Imitation of 
the Seaven Penitential Psalms,’ Antwerp, 
1001, 8vo. 2. ‘ A Dialogue on Dyiim well,’ 
translated from the Italian of Dorn Peter of 
Lucca, Antwerp, 1603. 3, ‘Sundry Suc- 

cessive Regal Governments of England, in 
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one large sheet with cuts, Antwerp, 1620, 
4. • Neder D vj’tscie Epigrammen,’ Mechelen, 
1617, 8vo. 5. ‘Spiegel der Nederlandache 
Elenden,’ Mechelen, 1621. ‘ England’s Joy,’ 
by E. R., London, 1601, 4to, verses occa- 
sioned by Lord Mountjoy's defeat of Irish 
rebels under Tyrone, is doubtfully attributed 
to him. 

The ‘Nederlantscbe Antiguiteyten,’ Brus- 
sels, 1646, 12mo, and other works in Dutch 
attributed to Rowlands, are probably all by 
another Richard Verategen or Verstwan 
whose will was dated Antwerp, 26 Feb. 
1640, and whose widow, Oatharina de 
Sanlchy, re married in August 1640 (Huberts, 
Biogr. Woordmboeh'), He may have been 
Bowlands’s son. 

[Dodd's Church Hist. ii. 428 ; Wood's Athense 
Oxon. ii. 392 ; Hazlitt’s Handbook and Bibliogr. 
Collections passim, chiefly s. v. ‘ Verstegan;* 
Ch.dmers‘a Btogr. Diet. x.xz. 318 ; Bridges's 
Censura Lit. ii. 9S •, Burgon’s Life and Times of i 
SirT. Gresham, i. 203, ii. 479 ; Cal. State Papers, 
Bom. 1491-4 pp. 478, 620, 633, 634, 16S5-7 
pp. 36, 40, 3A 433, Io98-ia01 p. 610, 1630- 
1625 p. 290 ; Hist. KS3. Oomm. Bep. ; Cal. of 
Hatfleld MSS. iv. 498, v. 26, 63, 226, 252, 445; 
Foulis’s Hist, of Bomi'h Treasons, &a.. 1681, pp. 
320,322, 323; Watson's Quodlibets of Bel and 
State, 1602, p. 257 ; Gul. Bard. Contra Mo- 
narchomacbos, bk. vi cap, 7 pp. 438, 439; Sic 
T. Herbert’s Travels ; Heseels’s Epist. Abr,ihami 
Ortelii, p. 524, 525; Cotton MS. Job C. ui, f. 
47.] C. P. S. 

ROWLANDS, SAMUEL (1670 ?- 
1630 P), author, born about 1670, was a volu- 
minous writer of tracts in prose and versa 
between 1598 and 1028. His earliest ven- 
ture, ‘The Betraying of Christ’ (1698), like 
his latest in 1628, was a fervidly religious 
poem, aud at no period did he wholly neglect 
pious topics. But his second publication (sea 
No. 2 below), ' The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the Head-Vaine’ (1600), is the type 
of composition which gave him his chief popu- 
larity. It consists of thirty-seven epi^ams 
and seven satires on the abuses of contem- 
porary society. Private persons are attacked 
under feigned Latin names, and types of cha- 
racter are depicted with incisive power. A 
similar effort, entitled ‘ A Mery Meetinge, or 
'tis Mery when Knaves mete/ was published 
in the same year (although only copies of 
later editions are extant). Bowlands's biting 
tone was deemed nfiensive to the authorities, 
and both pamphlets were burnt not only in 
a public place, but also in the kitchen of 
the Stationers’ Company on 26 Oct. 1600. 
Twenty-nine booksellers were fined 2s, Gd. 
each for buying these books (Ahbdr, Tran- 
icript, ii. 832-3). But Rowlands was not 

TOL, XVII. 


silenced, and when the storm blew over he 
reissued both pamphlets under somewhat 
different titles. His later satires hare some- 
what lees asperity, and many of his sketches 
of the lower middle classes are farcical or 
good-naturedly humorous. Much of his 
ener^ he devoted to descriptions of low 
London life, and his portraits in vene of 
beggars, tipplers, thieves, and ‘ roaring boys ’ 
possess much historical interest. He owed 
something to Qreene’s writings on like topics, 
and is said to have vamped up some unpub- 
lished manuscripts by Nashe. He adversely 
criticised Dekker, who made excursions into 
the same field of literature. Occasionally he 
sank to mere bookmaking — hastily versifying 
popular stories, as in his ‘Guy of Warwick.’ 
References abound in Ron lands’s works to 
notorious contemporaries — to actorslikePope 
and Singer (Letting of Mumours Blood, Sat. 
4) ; to Alleyn as the creator of Marlowe’s 
‘Faustus’ (Knaoe of Clubs) \ to Woolner, 
the neat eater (Lools to it), and to Ward 
and Dansike, the pirates (Knave of Harts). 
Rowlands nsuaUy wrote in six-line stanzas. 

His literary mends and patrons appear 
to have been few. ‘ My pen never was and 
never shall he mercenary,’ he wrote to his 
friend George Gaywood in 1602 (Hell’s 
Broke Loose), He prefixed verses to Thomas 
Andrewe’s ‘ Unmasking of a Femmine 
Machiavell,’ 1604, and to Thomas Collins’s 
‘Teares of Love,’ 1615. A poem ‘In Vul- 
ponem,’ written with some oblique reference 
to Ben Jonson’s ‘Volpone,’ was published 
in W. Farkes’s ‘ Curtaine Drawer of the 
World,' 1012. Commendatory verses by Row- 
lands figure in some copies of ‘ Great Britaine 
all in Black,’ 1612 (Brit. Mus.) and ‘ The 
Sculler,’ 1614 (Huth Libr.), both by John 
Taylor, the water-poet. 

’The fact that bis name appears on the 
‘Stationers’ Registers’ on one occasion as 
Samuel Rowley (cf. No. 23 infra) has sug- 
gested the theory that he may be identical 
with the actor Samuel Rowley [q. v.], but 
the conjecture cannot be sustained. 

Rowlands's hooks often appeared with his 
initials only in the title-page or affixed to the 
preface. Hence some doubt has arisen re- 
jecting the works to be assigned to him. 
He bos been wrongly credited with ‘The 
Oiioise of Change : containing the Triplicitie 
of Divinitie, Philosopiiie, and Poetrie ... by 
S. R., Gent, and Student in the Universitie 
of Cambridge,’ which was fir-st pnblUlied 
in 1683 (new edition, 1698). According to 
Jolley’s ‘Catalogue’ (iv. 389), the author 
was Simon Robson. Nor was Rowlands 
responsible for the ‘ Court of eiuill Courtesy. 
Out of the Italian, by S. R., Gent,’ (1591). 

A A 
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* Cornucopi" * AVilIia.m F. (Fcuiior ?) 
( 161:!), Wi !!•'•) ais’giieJ, to him in arror. 

All rio^ 1 ■id-', wovlis are biljliogmpUical 
rantie-, anl -‘■'vernl aru attant only in one, 
two or thi't,!* c pies. A copy of ‘ A Theatre 
of Delightfal Recreations ’ ("London, for A. 
Johnson, leOojJtojbeloiified to Bishop Percy, 
but none is now known ; it is described by him 
in his ‘ Reliques ' (181:!, iii. 1 61) as consisting 
of poems chiefly on the Old Testament. It 
is probably identical with ‘ A Theatre of 
Divine Recreation,’ licensed to be printed by 
Arthur Johnsonin 160o. Of the long-lost ‘Tlie 
Bride, bvS. R., London, by W. I. for T. P., 
1617,’ which was licensed to Thomas Pavier 
on 22 May 1617 (Akbeh, iu. 1609), a single 
copy was iound in Germany in 1904, and was 

purchased for theHarvardUniveraity Library. 
A reprint was issued atBoston, [J.S. A. ,inl 905. 

Eowlands's other extant works, all of which 
are iu verse, except where otherwise stated, 
1. ‘The Betraying of Christ. ludas in 
Despaire. The Seuen Words of our Sauior 
on the Oro-se. With Other Poems on the 
Passion.’ London, for Adam Islip, 1698, 4to 
(Bodl., two in Brit. Mus. and Britwell). 
The work is dedicated to Sir Nicholas Walsh, 
knt., ‘ehiefe iustice of her Maiesties Court 
of Common Pleas in Ireland,’ and his arms and 
Croat are on the reverse of the title-page. But 
one of the two copies in the British Museum 
has an additional dedication in manuscript 
‘ fix)m the author to his lovinge fireinde, 51. 
Eleazar Barnes.' A copy describ “d in (Grif- 
fith’s ‘Bibl. Angl. Poet.’ 1816 (p. 398) has a 
diiferent dedication to 'his dears aflected 
friend, Jlaister H. W. Gentleman,’ and some 
stanzas addressed ‘ to the gentleman-readers 
and a poem in four-line verses, entitled ‘ The 
Iligh-way to 5Ioimt Calvarie,’ which are 
not in the other impressions. Selections are 
printed iu Farr’s ‘Select Poetry’ (Parker 
Soc. 1846). 2. ‘The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the Head-Vaine. With a new 
Morissco daunced by Seuen Satyres upon 
the Bottome of Diogines Tubbe. Printed 
at London by W. White,’ 1600, 8vo fthree 
copies in Bodl. one in Brit, 5Ius.) ; burnt 
by order of the Stationers’ Company on 
26 Oct. 1600. It was very soon ropnnted 
— before 1603, according to Heher — as 'Hu- 
mors Ordinarie, where a Man may he verie 
Merrie and exceeding weU used tor his Sixe- 
penee’ (for William Ferebrand), n.d. (Brit- 
well) ; and again iu 1607 under the same title 
by Edward Allde for Ferebrand (Brit. 5Ius. 
and Huth Coll.) William White, the originfll 
publisher, reissued it under its first title in 
1611 and 1618, and Sir Walter Scott re- 
printed in 1814 the 1611 edition. Possibly 
the tract was suggested by William God- 


dard’s satirical dialogue, which seems to bare 
originally appeared in 1691 as ‘ The Baitm" 
of Diogenes..’ Middleton in liis ‘Ant aaj 
Nightingale,’ 1604, says Rowlands borrovted 
his work from Name's papers., after Nashe’s 
death. 3. ‘A Mery kh-tinge, or ’hs Mery 
when Knaves mete,’ licensed for piiblieatioa 
on 2 Sept. 1600, was burnt by the Stationers’ 
Company, and no copy of tbie edition is 
known. It was reissued a.s ‘ The Knaue of 
Olubhs’ (London, for W. Fereband), 1609 
(Huth Library), and again by E. Allde, 
1611 (at Britwell), The last edition was 
reprmted by the Percy Society. A rough 
imitation, entitled ‘Roome for a Messe of 
Knaves,’ appeared in 1010 (Colmek, Cbf.) 
4. ‘Greenes Ghost haunting Conio Catchers 
wherein is set downe the Arte of Hmnor- 
ing, the Arte of carrying Stones . . . with 
the Conceits of Dr. Phichbacke, a notable 
Makeshift,’ London, for R. Jackson and J, 
North, 1602 (Brit. Mus. and ETuth Library); 
licensed 3 Sept. 1603. According to a 
common device, Rowlands pretends to edit 
this prose tract from Greene’s papers. An 
edition of 1620 (Brit, Mus. and Britwell) 
was reprinted privately, by J. 0. Halliwell, 
in an edition limited to twenty-six copies, in 
1860. 6. ‘ Tis Merrie when Gossips meete. 
At Londom printed by W. W. and are to 
be sold by (George Loftus at the Golden Bell 
in Popes-head AUey,’ 1602, 4to (Britwell j 
the only copy known, formerly Heber’s), 
This, the first edition, alone has a prefatoiy 
‘ conference between a gentleman and a pren- 
tice’ about buying a book, with incidental 
remarks on the popularity of Greene's ro- 
mances. It was licensed on 16 Sept. 1602. 
The defign was perhaps suggested by iSir 
John Davies’s ' Debate between a Wife, 
Widow, and hlaid' in the ‘Poetical Rhap- 
sody,’ 1602. Other editions appeared in 
1806, in 1609 (for John Dcaue), and in 1019 
(Rowfan^, when the title ran 'Well met 
Gossip : (Jr, ’Tis Merrie when Gossips meete 
. . . netvly enlarged for the Divers klerrie 
Songs' (London, by J. W, for John Deane); 
these songs are doubtless by Rowlands. This 
edition was reissued in IroO. A reprint of 
the first was published at the Chiswick Press, 
1818 (of. klAKiriirGHAji, Biary, Oamd. Soc., 
61). 6. J Ane Cmsar. God saue the 

King , . . With an Epitaph vpon the death 
of her Maiestie our late Queene, London, 
for W. F[erbrand] and G. L[oftus], 1603 : 
a tract in verse, signed S. B., reprinted from 
the copy in the Huth Library, in Huth’s 
Fugitive Poetical Ti'acts,’ second series, 
1875, and as an appendix to the Hunterian 
Club’s edition of Rowlands’s ‘ Works,’ 1886. 
Other copies are at Britw'cll and in the Ma- 
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lone Collection in the Bodleian. 7 . ‘ Looke 
to ir ; for He stabbe ye. Imprinted at London 
bv E. Allde for W. Ferbrand and George 
Loftus,’ 1604, 4to (Bodl., Ellesmere Li- 
brary); licensed 10 Xov. 11500. A copy at 
Bntwell bears the imprint ‘ W. W. for W. 
Ferbrand, and are to be sold by W. F. and 
G. L. in Popes-head Allie,’ 1604. Death de- 
scribes the classes of men whom he designs 
to slay, such as tyrant kings, wicked maoi- 
strates, and thirty-six other types. 8. ‘Heli’a 
Broke Loo-e ; London, by W. W., and are to 
be sold by G. Loftus,’ 1605; licensed 39 Jan. 
1604-5 (Iluth and Britwell) ; it is on ac- 
count of the life of John of Leyden. 9. ‘ A 
terrible BateU betwene the Two Con- 
sumers of the whole World, Time and Death. 
By Samiiell Rowlands. Printed at London 
for John Deane, and are to be sold at his 
Shop at Temple B.irre,' 4to, 1606 (Bodl. 
title cropped) ; licensed 16 Sept. IGOO, dedi- 
citeJ to George Gay wood. 10. ‘Diogines 
Lanthome. 

[In] .itbens I se-ke for honest men ; 

But I shill 6n>le the Gud knovra when. 

Hr sairi h the Citie, where if 1 can see 

One honest man, he shal goe with me’ 

(with woodcut), London, printed for Thomas 
Archer, 1607 (Bodl. and Britwell) ; licensed 
13 Dec. 1606. The piece is in both prose 
and verse. Athens is of course Londou, as 
in Lodge’s tract, ‘ Catharos Diogenes in his 
Singularity,’ 1591. Later editions are 
ditedinl608, 1617, 1638, 1631, and 1034. 
There were ten in all, up to 16.'59. 11. ‘ The 
Famous History of Guy, Earle of Wai'wicke; 
London, by Elizabeth Allde,’ 1607 ; dedi- 
cated in prose to Philip Herbert, earl of 
Montgomery, and in verse to the ‘noble 
English nation,’ in twelve cantos with rough 
woodcuts by E. B. No copy of this edition 
is known. Another edition by Edward 
AUde, at Rowfant, has a mutilated titlepage 
and the date destroyed ; the license for pub- 
lication — of this edition apparently — is dated 
23 J une 1608. Hepnnts are numerous. A 
mutilated one of 1633 is in the British. 
Museum; one of 1640 is in the Bodleian; 
others are dated 16.54, 1667, 1679, and 1683. 
The copy of the lost, in the British Mu- 
seum, has a facsimile of the title-page of 
the 1607 edition inserted, with the result 
that it has been mistaken for the original 
edition. The tract is hastily and care- 
lessly written, closely following the old ro- 
mance first printed by William Copland. 
13. 'Democritus, or Doctor Meiryman his 
)[edicines against Melancholy hiunors. Writ- 
ten by S. R. Printed for John Deane,’ 1607, 
4to (tlowfant, only copy known) ; entered 


on the ‘ Stationers’ Registers ’ 24 Oct. 1607 ; 
reissued, with the omission of five prelimi- 
nary p iges, as ‘ Dr, Mez'rie .Man, or nothing 
but Mirth. Wiitteii by S. R. ; London, 
printed by John Deane,’ 1609. It is a col- 
lection of humorous pieces in lerse; re- 
printed in 1016, 1018, 1623, 1631, 1637, 1681. 
Am edition for twopence was sold by J. Blare 
on London Bridge. 13. ‘ Humors Looking 
Gla-se. London. Imprinted by Ed. AJlde 
for William Ferebrand,’ 1608, 4to (Bodl., 
Britwell, and Edinburgh University Li- 
brary) ; dedicated to ‘ his verie loving niend, 
Master George Leo.’ It is reprinted in J. P. 
Collier’s ‘Miscellaneous Tracts,’ yellow sor. 
No. 10. 14. ‘A Whole Crew of Kind Gos- 
sips, all met to he Merry ’ (Londou, for John 
Deane, 1600, 4to) (Bodl.) The edition of 
1613, ‘newly enlarged,' witn somewhat 
longer title, was again issued in 1063 ; both 
are at Britwell. It supplies complaints in 
verse of six husbands and six wives, with 
some prose stories appended. It is possibly 
identical with ‘Sixe London Gossips’ of 
11507, a work mentioned as by Rowlands in 
the ‘Harleian Catalogue,’ but not other- 
wise known. 15. * Martin Mark-all, Beadle 
of Bridewell; His Defence and Answers 
to the Eelman of London. Discoueriiig 
the long-concealed Originall and Regiment 
of Hogues. By S. R., London, for John 
Budge and Richard Bonian,* 1010. An 
interesting account in prose of the habits, 
tricks, and language of thieves, correcting 
Dekkeris account in bis ‘ Bellman of Lon- 
don,’ 1608, and partly Ulustrating Dekker’s 
plagiarisms from a ‘ Oaueat or 'Wareniiig for 
Oommen Curaetors’ (1508), by Thomas Har- 
man [q. T.] Rowlands claims that his vo- 
cabulary of thieves’ slang is completer than 
that in any earlier work. Ks hook was 
licensed for the press 31 March 1000 ; six 
copies are known ; two are in the British 
Museum, and one each is respectively in 
the Bodleian, at Britwell, and Rowfant, 
16. ‘ The Enaue of Harts. Haile Fellow, 
well met : ’ London, printed for T. S., and 
sold by John Loftus, 1613 (Bodl. and Brit- 
well); licensed 31 Aug. 1614 ; reprinted for 
John Back, 1613 (Brit. Mas.) 17. ‘ More 
Knaves Yet ? The Knaves of ^ades and 
Diamonds ; London, printed for John Tove, 
dwelling at Saint Magnus,’ 1613, with 
woodcut (Bodl., only copy known), licensed 
27 Oct. 1613. 18. ‘ Sir Thomas Overbmy; 
or the Poysoned Knights Complaint ; Lon- 
don, for John AVhite,’ 1614, broadside, with 
large woodcut (London Soeiety of Amti- 
quaries Library). 19. ‘A Fooles Bolt is 
soone shott,’ London, for George Loflus, 
1614 (Trinity CoUege, Cambridge) ; licensed 
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4 ITay 1 61 4. 20. ‘ The Melancholie Knight, 
hy S.*R., London, printed by R. B., and are 
to be sold by John Loftus,' 1616, _ with 
woodcut (Bodl.); entered ou ‘Stationers’ 
Registers,’ 2 Deo. 1616: a description of 
‘ discontented Timon,’ including some son- 
nets and verses, entitled ‘ Melancholy Con- 
ceits,’ and a travesty of the old ballad of 
* Sir Bglamour.’ 21. *A Sacred Meniorie of 
the Miracles wrought hy . . . leans Ohnst; 
London, by Bernard Alsop,' 1618,^ with 
several woodcuts (Huth Library, Britwell, 
British Museum, and Bodl.) ; Ucensed 16 .^ril 
1618. 22. ‘ The Night-Rauen. By S. K. 

All those whose dee Is doe shun the Light 
Are my companions in the Right. 

London, printed by G. Eld for lohn Deane 
and Thomas Boily,' 1620, 4to, with woodcut 
(Bodl., Brit. Mus., Britwell, and Ellesmere 
Library); licensed 18 Sept. 1619: descrip- 
tions of nocturnal scenes and characters ob- 
served in London. 23. ‘ A paire of Spy- 
Knaues,’ 4to; licensed for publication on 
6 Dec. 1619 as the work oi Rowlands : a 
sequel to the tracts on knaves; only a frag- 
ment formerly belonging to J. P. Gouler, and 
now at Rowfant, is known to be extant. 
The sketches of character include a lively 
account of ‘ A Roaring Boy.’ When the 
copyright was reassigned in the ‘ Stationers’ 
Registerj’ on 7 Fab. 1622-3 (cf. Abbbe, 
Tranicnpt, iv. 91), the author's name was 
given as ' Samuel Rowley.’ 24. ‘ Good 
Newes and Bad Newes. By S. R.,’ Lon- 
don, printed for Henry BeR, &c., 1622, 4to 

S two copies in Bodl. ; one each in EResmere 
jibrary and Rowfant), with woodcut: a 
jest-book in verse, partly repeating ‘ Humors 
Looking Glass’ (Ao. 13 above), emeciaRy 
the descrijitions of the sights of London, 

J. F. CoRier reprinted it in ‘ MisceRaneous 
Tracts,’ yeRow series. 26. ‘ Heaven’s Gloiy. 
Seeke it. Eart’s Vanitie Flye it. Hell's 
Horrour. Fere it; London, for MichaeR 
Sparke,' 1628, with weR-engraved titlepage ; 
Ucensed for the press 10 Jan, 1627-8 : 

‘ SomueR Rowland’ signs a pious address to 
the reader. Thebook is mainly in prose, but 
there are four pieces in verse, of -^ich one, 

‘ A Sigh,’ resembles the opening of Milton’s 
‘11 Feuseroso.’ A curious plate at p. 112 
portrays on one side of the leaf Adam and 
Eve in the flesh, and at the back their 
skeletons. Separate titlepages introduce 
‘ godly prayers n ecessary and useful for Ohris- 
tian lamRies,’ and ‘ the common cals, cryes, 
and sonuds [sfcj of the bellman, or diuers 
verses to put vs m minde of our mortoRtie ’ 
(Bodleian Library 1. The third edition was 
published in 1639 (Brit. Mus.), and the 


Rowlands 

work was reissued as ‘ Time well Improved’ 
in 1667. 

Among modem reprints _ may be noticed 
the Percy Society's coRectious of the three 
‘ Knave *^tracts (3, 16, and 17), under the title 
of ‘ Four Knaves,’ in 1843 ; and the issue 
from the Beldomie press by E. V. Utterson 
between 1840 and 1844, in editions limited 
to sixteen copies each, of the seven books 
numbered above, 3, 7, 16, 17, 20, 22, and 
24. The only complete reprint of Eow- 
landa’s works is that published by the Hun- 
terian Club of Glasgow between. 1872 and 
1880, with an appendis of 1880 simplying 
No. 6. A general introduction by Mr. Ed- 
mund Gosseis prefixed. 

[Mr. Gosse’s introduction to the reprint of 
Rowlanda’a Works by the Hunterian Club of 
Glasgow is reprinted in bis Seventcentb-r'en- 
tury Studies (1883). Sea also Collier’s Biblio- 
graphical Catalogue ; Hunter’s manuscript Chorus 
vatum in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 84437. ff. 
333 scq.; Introduction by E. F. Rimbault to 
the Percy Society's edition nf Roirlands's Pom 
Knaves, 1843; Bitson’s Bibliographia Poetio; 
Bibliotheca Heberianu. Much bibliographicsl 
information has been kind^ given by K. £, 
Graves, esq., of the British Museum.) 8. L. 

ROWLANDS, WILLIAM (1802-1866), 
known as GwiETM Lebt^ Welsh bibliogra- 
pher, son of Thomas and Eleanor Rowlands, 
was bom at Bryn Croes, Oarnarvonshire, on 
24 Aug, 1802. After a Rttle schooling at 
Bryn Croes andBotwnog, he engaged in his 
father’s craft of weaviM, which ne followed 
at various places in (Jaruarvonehire. He 
had been brought up a Calvinistic methodist, 
but at the age of eighteen he adopted Ar- 
minian views, and in consequence joined the 
Wesleyan body. In March 1 821 he began to 
preach at Bryn Caled ; shorty afterwards he 
and his parents settled at Ty Goch, neat 
Bang^or. After some years’ experience as a 
lay preacher, he acted for a short time as 
substitute in the Cardigan circuit for John 
Davies, chairman of the Welsh district, in 
July 1828. He performed his task with such 
acceptance that ne was retained in the cir- 
cuit ou Davies’s return, and in August 1829 
he was admitted as a probationer to the 
Wesleyan methodist ministry and appointed 
to the Cardiff circuit. He afterwords served 
in succession the foRowing chapels; Merthyr 
(1831), Amlwch (1884), PwllbeR (1836), 
Newmarket (1837), Ruthin (1840), Llan- 
idloes (1842), Tredegar (1846), Machynlleth 
(1848), Bryn Mawr (I860), Llanidloes 
(1863), Tredegar (1866), Abeirstwyth (1868), 
and Machynlleth (1861). in 1864 ha re- 
tired foom circuit work and settled as a 
supernumerary at Oswestry, where he died 
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on 21 Marcli 1865. He -was buried at 
Caerau, near Llanidloes. At an Eisteddfod 
at Eglwysfaer in 1866, a prize for the best 
elegy on Rowlands was won by E. Edwards 
of Aberystwith, and the elegy was published 
in 1866. 

Rowlands published sereral religious 
works, among them an essay on ‘Providence’ 
(1836), a translation of Wesley’s tract on 
Romanism (1833), and memoirs of the 
Rev. J. Milward ^839) and the Rev. J. 
Davies (1847). He was editor of the 
‘ Eurgrawn Wesleynidd ’ from 1842 to 1845, 
and nom 1862 to 1866. But he is best 
known by his bibliographical and biographi- 
cal work : ‘ Llyfryddiaeth y Cymry ’ (‘ Cam- 
brian BibliograpSy ’), a record of all Welsh 
books, all boo^ printed in Wales, and aU 
having reference to the country, from 1646 
to 1800. This important enterprise was 
begun about 1828, and Rowlands was &om 
this time untiring, during his movements 
through Wales, in such researches as were 
needed to make his catalogue exhaustive. A 
nortion of Ms list of hooks was printed in the 
‘ Traethodydd,’ but a plan for publishing the 
whole came to nothing in the author's life- 
time, and it was not unt'il 1869 that the 
book appeared at Llanidloes, edited and en- 
larged by D. Silvan Evans. Its value as a 
work of reference for the student of Welsh 
literature is generally recognised. ‘ Gwilym 
Lleyn ’ (to use Rowlands’s literary title) Mso 
compiled a large number of biographies of 
miuor Welsh worthies, which on his death 
were acquired by the publisher of ‘Enwo- 
gion Cymru ’ (1870), aud embodied in that 
work under the title ‘ Lleyn MSS.’ 

[A memoir of Rowlands, by his son-in-law, 
the Ber. B. Morgan, runs through the twelve 
numbers of the 'Eurgrawn Wesleyaidd’ Ibr 
1868.1 J. E. L. 

EOWLAiroSOlT, MART 1682), 
colonist, daughter of John White of New 
England, married Joseph Rowlandson, first 
minister of Lancaster, Massachusetts. On 
10 Feh. 1676 Lancaster was attacked and 
destroyed by the Indians, and Mrs. Row- 
landson, with her children, carried into cap- 
tivity. Alter nearly three months she was 
released by agreement. She wrote an account 
of her oajptivity, very graphic and interest- 
ing, albeit at times a Uttle confused in de- 
tad. This was published at Cambridge in 
New England and also in London in 1682 
under the title ‘ A True History of the Cap- 
tivity and Restoration of Mrs. Mary Row- 
landson, a Minister’s Wife in New England, 
whereunto is onnezed a Sermon by Mr. 
Joseph Rowlandson, hex Husband.’ The 


work, of which several editions have ap- 
peared in America, was printed in the 
' Somers Tracts,’ vol. viii. IVTille the narra- 
tive illustrates the ferocity of Indian charac- 
ter and the squalor of Indian life, it yet 
shows that Mrs, Rowlandson was treated 
with a certain capricious kindness. 

[Savage’s denealogical Register of New Eng- 
land ; Tyler’s History of American Literature.] 

J. A. D. 

ROWLANDSON, THOMAS (1766- 
1827), artist and caricaturist, was bom in 
the Old Jewry in July 1766, his father being 
a respectable tradesman. He was sent to 
school at Dr. Barrow’s in Soho Square, 
where, following the precedent of many or 
hia craft, he was more remarkable for his 
sketches than hia studies. He had, in fact, 
learned to draw before he could write, and 
by the time he was ten had already lavishly 
decorated his exercise-hooks with caricatures 
of his masters and his schoolfeUows. Among 
these latter were Edmund Burke’s son Ri- 
chard ; J. G. Holman, afterwards an actor 
and a dramatic author ; John, or Jack, Ban- 
nister [q. T.], another and better-known actor, 
who was besides a clever amateur artist ; 
and Henry Angelo of the ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
also on excellent draughtsman. Angelo, who, 
like Bannister, contmued a lifelong friend to 
Rowlandson, soon left Soho for Eton, but 
Rowlandson and Bannister passed &om Dr. 
Barrow's to the Royal Academy as students, 
carrying with them a supply of mischief and 
animal spirits which manifested itself in 
much playful tormenting of Moser, the then 
keeper, and of the librarian, Richard Wilson. 
As a Royal Academy student Rowlandson 
made rapid progress, and early gave evidence 
of that inexhaustible fancy and power of 
rapid execution wMch are his most marked 
characteristics; hut, although hia gift of 
grace and elegance was unmistakable, he 
also showed mom the outset an eqnaUy 
unmistakable leaning towards humorous 
art. 

When he was about the age of sixteen he 
left the Royal Academy, and, upon the in- 
vitation of his aunt, a French mdy, whose 
maiden name had been Chatelier^ went to 
Paris. Here he became an adept m French, 
and at the same time continued hia art studies 
in one of the Parisian drawing-schools, ad- 
vantages which not only_ gave to his work a 
certain GaUio verve and lightness, hut helped 
to perfect his knowledge of figure-drawing. 
After two years’ residence in Paris he re- 
turned to England, resuming his attendance 
at the academy, where his proficiency made 
it the fosMon to pit him against the Hien 
all-popvdax favourite of the life school, Jo^ 
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Hamilton Jlortimer [q. t.") Then he appa- 
rently n ent back again to Paris. In. 17T.3 lie 
sent to the seventh exhibition of the Iloynl 
Academy a drawing entitled ‘ Delilah payetli 
Samji«ona Tisit 1111116 in Prison at Gaza,’ a 
composition of which no description survives, 
although it is conjectured to have been in the 
‘ grandiose historic ’ manner. Two yearo later 
he is found settled in London as a portrait- 
painter, having his studio at Xo. 133 Wardour 
Street. Betweenl777 and 1781 he contributed 
regularly to the academy, sending both por- 
traits and landscape, one of the former 
(1781) being a ‘Lady in a Fancy Dress.' 
Ills work in this way seems to have attained 
considerahls popularity, no small achieve- 
ment at a time when his cnntetnpoiaries 
were Eeynolds, Gainsborough, Itnmney, and 
Iloppiier. It is probable, however, that his 
resitfence in London was intermittent, for his 
restless disposition took him frequently to 
the continent, where he r.imblcd vaguely in 
Flanders, Holland, aud Germany, storing 
his memory and hU sketcb-book with 
■sttidies of men and manners, and the ad- | 
ventures of inns and posting-roads. At 
this time the actual delineation of the busy i 
life about him seems to have sufficed^ to his 
pencil, and tbe bias to broad-i^rin which had 
characterised his earliest ehorte was sus- 
pended or suppressed. But many of Ills 
chosen associates were caricaturists, James 
Gillvay [q. v.], Henry ‘Wigstead, and Henry 
William Bunbury [q. v.J being prominent 
among them, and although in academic train- 
ing he was far in advance of his friends, he 
ultimately sulFered the penalty of an envi- 
ronment with which he was already disposed 
to .sympathise. About 1781 his tendency to 
caricature became more marked, and his un- 
usual ability pushed him at once into the fore- 
most ranks of what was then one of the most 
popular departments of pictorial art. The 
stepping-stone between bis new and bis old 
culling seems to have been the graphic record 
of a tour in a post-chaise which he made with 
Henry Wigstead to Mpithead in 1733, at the 
foundering of the Eoyal George, a series of 
s'vty-seven drawings which happily com- 
bined his topographical and humorous gifts. 
In the academy of 1784 were three of his 
c.sfiays in this new manner, and one of them, 

‘ Vauxhall Gardens/ afterwards engraved by 
Pollard and Jukes, remains the typical ex- 
ample of his skill. The others were an 
‘Italian Family’ and the ‘Serpentine 
Diver.’ These were followed in 1780 and 
1787 by several similar works, of which the 
‘ French Family ' and the ‘ English Review ’ 
and ‘ French Review ’ ore the most notable. 
The latter two, which were executed for 


George IV when Prince of Wales, were 
[ shown at the exhibition of 1802, and also at 
the ‘exhibition of English humourists in 
art ’ in 1889, being then lent by the queen. 
The same exhibition contained some two 
hundred and sixty choice specimens of Piow- 
landion's works, the detailed enumeration of 
which must be sought for in the exhaustive 
pages of Rowlandson’s most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, Mr. Joseph Grego. In Mr. Grego’s 
volumes, which are fremy illustrated by un- 
coloiired copies, the student who is not a col- 
I lector may form a fair idea of tbe artist's ex- 
I traordinary facility and fertility, and of his 
gifts as the assailant of Buonaparte, and the 
satirist of the ‘Bellcnte Investigation’ of 
1809. His power of managing crowds at re- 
views, races, &c., is remarkable ; and his eye 
for the picturesque is evidenced not only by 
numberless representations of field sports, 

, pastimes, and rural scenes, but by many 
lightly wrought and felicitous little idylls 
of tbe hostel and the highway, the stage- 
coach and the wagon. II is tragic power is 
far below his gift of hnmour and boisterous 
animal spirits. He drew women with 
marked grace and accuracy, and many of his 
studies in this way, although by preference 
I of a somewhat over-nourished and voluj^ 

! tuou® tvpe, are exceedingly beautiful. Ilis 
politica'l and social caricatures, even if allow- 
ance be made for tbe very full-blooded hu- 
manity which he depicted, are frequently 
coarse’ and indelicate ; but as the pictorim 
chronicler of the hard-hitting, hard-riding, 
hard-drinking age in which he lived, he can 
never be neglected by the Georgian his- 
torian. 

From his first successes in 1784 he con- 
tinued to produce humorous designs until the 
end of his career, devoting, in his later years, 
much of his attention to hook illustration. 
Ilis most popular work in this way originated 
with the establishment in 1809 of Acker- 
mann’s ‘Poetical Magazine,’ for which he 
supplied two plates monthly, illustrating a 
sclioolmaater’s tour, the metrical text to 
which was supplied by ‘William Oombe 

B . V.], then living in the rules of the king's 
nch prison. Combe wrote up to the com- 
positionswith such good fortune that the tour 
m question not only outshone all the other 
poetry in the periodical, hut entered speedily 
upon a fresh career of success in 1812, ns 
' The Tour of Dr. Syntax in search of the 
Picturesque.’ The same collaboration pro- 
duced two sequels — ‘The Second Tour of Dr. 
Syntax in search of Consolation/ 1820, and 
‘ The Third Tour of Dr. Syntax in search of 
a ‘Wife/ 1821. All went through many 
editions, and in 1823 the three tours, 
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eip:hty plates in all (reduced), ’were issued 
by Ackerniaiin in pocket form. Combe also 
furnished the text to the ‘History of Johnny 
Qua Genu’, the Foundling of the late Dr. 
Syntax,’ ; the 'English Dance of Death ’ 
Islo-lti; and the ‘Dance of Life,’ 1816. 
Among other series of plates or book illus- 
trations may be mentioned the ‘ Grand 
ilaxter, or Adventures of Qui Hi in Hindo- 
stan,’ 181o ; ‘ The Military Adventures of 
Johnny Newcome,’ 1815, by David Eoherts 
[q. V.] : ‘ The Adventures of Johnny New- 
cume in the iS’avy,' by .Tohn Mitford (178^- 
1831) [q. V.], 1818 j Eugelbach’s ‘Letters 
from Niiples and the Campana Felice,’ 1813, 
and lost, but not least, ‘ The Microcosm of 
London,’ 1803, thetopographicaliUustrations 
of which were by Augustus Charles Pugin 
[q. T.], with figures by Rowlandson. An- 
other notable volume is the series of eighty- 
seven plates entitled ‘ The Loyal Volunteers 
of London and Environs,’ 1709. Rowland- 
son also illustrated Goldsmith, Fielding, 
Smollett, Sterne, Austey, and Peter Pindar, 
succeeding best, as may perhaps be anti- 
cipated, with the broader men. 

According to the ‘ Gentleman's Magazine ’ 
for 1800, Rowlandson married in that j eat 
a Miss Stuart of Camberwell, but appears to 
hare had no family. His French auut left 
him 7,000f. at her death. But he was not the 
man to keep money. Be'ides being lavish 
and pleasuie-loviug, he was a confirmed 
gamhler,resorting philosophically to his recd- 
pen and paint-box to retrieve his resources. 
In person, he was large and muscular, reso- 
lute in appearance, and having regular and 
distinctly handsome features. He has left 
his own portrait at thirty-one in the design 
called ‘ Countrymen and Sharpers,’ exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1787 (No. 666), 
and subsequently engi’arod by J. K. Sher- 
win. A serrate likeness from this was 
prepared by T. H. Parker. Another likeness 
of him, stated to be ‘an excellent resem- 
blance,’ is a pencil drawing by John Ban- 
nister, dated ‘June 4th, 1795.’ There is 
also a sketch of him, as an old man, by bis 
friend and pupil, J. T. Smith. This was 
taken not long before his death, which took 

? laee on 22 April 18‘27, at his lodging, 
Jame.s Street, Adelphi, after a severe fil- 
ness of two years. 

[Grrego’s Bowlandson the Caricaturist, 1880, 
2 Tols. ; Ghego’s Rowlimdson and hia Works, 
Pe.iis’s Pictorial, March 1895 ; Gent. M.vg, Sep- 
tember 1800 and J uno 1837 ; Notes and Queries, 
4th ser. iv. 89, 224 et passim; Angelo’s Remi- 
niscences, 1828-30, i. 233-40, ii, 321-6; Somer- 
set House Gazette, 1824, ii. 347 ; Pyne's Wine 
and 'WalnutB, 1823.1 R* 


I ROWLEY,SiiiCHARLES (1770-1845), 
admiral, born on 10 Dec. 1770, was youngest 
son of Sir Joshua Rowley, bart. [q. v.l and 
first consin of Sir Josins llowley, hart [q. v.] 
He entered tbe navy in April 1786, served in 
different ships on tlie N ortli American station, 
from November 1786 to October 1788 was 
with Prince 'William Henry — afterwords 
William IV — in the Pegasus and Andro- 
meda; was again on the North American 
I station, and m Newfoundland, with Viee- 
admiral Milbanke, by whom, on 8 Oct. 1789, 
' he was promoted to be lieutenant and put in 
command of the Tiepassy,where he remained 
till February 1791. In 1794 hewent out to 
1 North America in the Resolution, flagship of 
Rear-admiral George Murray, by -whom he 
was promoted to be commander on 20 April, 
and captain on 1 Aug. 1796. He then com- 
manded the Cleopatra till May 1790, the 
Hussar till the following October, and from 
October 179C to August 1798 the Unitfe in 
the Channel. In 1800 he was flag-captain to 
Sir Charles Cotton in the Prince George. 
From March 1804 to November 1805 he was 
in the Ruby, for the moat part in the North 
Sea, and from November 1805 to May 1 814 he 
commanded the Eagle in the Mediterranean, 
in the_ expedition to Walcheren in 1809, off 
Cadiz in 1810, and from 1811 in the Adriatic, 
where he repeatedly distinguished himself in 
engagements with the enemy's batteries, and 
especially at the capture ofFiume onSiTuly, 
and of 'Trieste in October 1813. Tlie Em- 
peror of Austria conferred on him the order 
of Maria Theresa, which ho received permis- 
sion to wear. On 4 June 1814 he was pro- 
moted to he rear-admiral, and on 2 Jan. 
1816 was nominated a K.O.B. From 1816 
to 1818 he was commander-in-chief at the 
Notc, and at Jamaica from 1620 to 1823. 
He became a vice-admiral on 27 May 1825 ; 
was a lord of the admiralty in 1834-6 ; was 
made a G.C.H. on 7 Oct. 1835 ; a baronet on 
22 Feb. 1836 ; a G.C.B. on 4 July 1840 ; and 
an admiral on 28 Nov. 1841. From Decem- 
ber 1842 to Sratember 1845 ha was enm- 
mander-in-chiet at Portsmouth. He died at 
Brighton on 10 Oct. 1846. He married, on 
7 Deo. 1707, Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Admiral Sir liichard King, bart. She 
died on 11 Jan. 1838, leaving issue. 

[O’Byme's Nat. Biogr Diit. ; MarMiaU’s Bny. 
Nav. Eiogr. ii. (vol. i et ii.) 672 ; Sernee-t o'k 
in the Public Be<oi'd Uluee, I'o'.ter's ifj.rii]>er.i >u ] 

J. Ii. L. 

EOWLET, JOHN (17037-1824), deputy 
inspector-general of fortilications, was bum 
about 1768. He joined the Royal Military 
Academy at 'Woolwich as a cadet on 7 Oct. 
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1782, entered the royal artillery as second 
lieutenant on 28 Jan. 1786, and was sta- 
tioned at Woolwich. He was transferred to 
the royal engineers on 28 Aug. 1787 and 
went to Gosport, where he was employed on 
the fortifications for the next two years. He 
went to Jersey in the summer of 1789, was 
promoted first lieutenant on 2 May 1792, and 
m December 1793 accompanied the expedi- 
tion under the Earl of Moira to assist the 
V endeons. The complete annihilation of the 
Vendean army rendered the expedition abor- 
tive. After its return to England Rowley ac- 
companied Lord Moira with ten thousand 
men to reinforce the Duke of York in 
Flanders. Landing at Ostend on 26 June 
1794 they marched through Bruges to Alost, 
and after a severe contest with the French 
retreated to Malines, fell hack behind the 
Neethe, and joined the Duke of York. Row- 
ley was engaged in an affair with the French 
near Roaenmiel on 16 July, the fight at 
Boxtel in September, and the siege at Nime- 
uen in October and November. In January 
795 he retreated with the British army 
across the dreary waste of the Weluwe dis- 
trict of Holland to Bremen, where, after 
some fighting with the French in February 
and March, he embarked in April and ar- 
rived in England on 8 May. 

On 16 May 1793 Rowley was appointed ad- 
jutant of the corps of engineers and military 
nrtificers at Woolwich, and continued to hold 
the appointment until September 1799, 
having been promoted captain-lieutenant on 
18 June 1796. On 1 Oct. 1799 he became 
aide-de-camp to the chief engineer of the 
kingdom at the office of the board of ord- 
nance. He was promoted captain on 2 May 
1800; brigade-major of royal engineers at 
headquarters on 1 May 1802; regimental 
lieutenant-colonel and assistant inspector- 
eneial of fortifications on 1 July 1806; 
eputy inspector-general of fortifications on 
6 Dec. 1811; colonel in the army on 4 June 
1814; regimental colonel on 20 Dec. of the 
same year, and major-general on 16 March 
1821. He served on various committees, and 
distinguished himself by his administrative 
ability in all the staff appointments which he 
held._ He was a fellow of the Royal Society. 
He died at fencer Farm, Essex, the residence 
of the Rev. Lewis Way, on 1 Deo. 1824, while 
still deputy inspector-general of fortifica- 
tions. 

The Duke of Wellington, on hearing of his 
death, expressed, in a minute, his ' utmost 
concern ’ at the loss of so zealous and able an 
officer, while the board of ordnance irecorded 
his services and the general regret felt at his 
death. 


[War Office Records ; Royal Engineers' Re- 
cords; Royal Military Calendar, 182U; iient, 
Mas 1824, ii. 643.] R. H. V. 

ROWLEY, Sib JOSHUA (17S0P-1790), 
vice-admiral, eldest sonof Sir AVilliam Rowley 
[q. V.], was probably born in 1780. After 
serving with his father in the Mediterranean, 
'he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
on 2 July 1747. In 1762 he was serving sa 
lieutenant of the Penzance. On 4 Dec. 1763 
he was posted to the Rye frigate, apparently 
for rank only. In March 1766 he was ap- 
pointed to the Ambuscade, attached later 
on, to the squadron under Sir EdwardBlawke, 
in the Bay of Biscay. In January 1766 he 
was moved into the Harwich of 60 guns. 
In October 1767 he cnmm'issioned the Mon- 
tagu, a new ship of 60 guns, in which he 
accompanied Admiral Osborn to the Mediter- 
ranean, and took part in the capture of the 
squadron under the Marquis Duquesne on 
1 March 1768. Shortly afterwards he re- 
turned to the Channel and joined the squadron 
under Lord Howe. In the unfortunate affair 
at St. Cas he commanded a division of the 
boats, and, having landed to direct the re- 
embarkation of the troops, he was wounded 
and made pri-iouer. He was shortly after- 
wards exchanged and reappointed to the 
Montagu, whicn during 1769 he commanded 
under Hawke off Brest and in the battle of 
Quiberon Bay. In 1760 he went out with 
Sir James Douglas to the West Indies, where 
in November he moved into the Superbe, 
and returned to England in the following 
year. In 1762, in ^e Superbe, with two 
frigates, he convoyed the East and West 
Indian trade to the westward, and suceess- 
frilly protected it from the assault of a 
superior French squadron under M. do 
Temay. For this service he was presented 
with handsome pieces of plate by the East 
India Oompany and by the city of London. 

In October 1776 he was appointed to the 
Monarch, in which in the beginnii^ of 1778 
he convoyed some transports to Gibraltar. 
When he afterwards put into Cadiz, he was 
treated with a scant courtesy which was a 
clear indication of the coming storm in the 
relations of England and Spain, On bis 
return to England he was attached to the 
fleet under Eeppel, and led the von in the 
action of 27 July [sea Ebfpiil, Atropsirrs, 
VisooiraT]. In the end of the year he was 
moved into the Suffolk, and sent out to tke 
West Indies in command of a squadron of 
seven ships, as a reinforcement to Byron, 
whom he joined at St. Lucia in February 
1779. On 19 March he was promoted to be 
rear-admiral of the blue, and in that capacity 
was with Byron in the action off Grenada on 
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6 Julv [see Btboit, John]. In March 1780, 
on the arrival of Sir George Rodne;^' to com- 
mand the station, Rowley shifted his flag to 
tlie Conqueror, in which ship he commanded 
t!ie rear in the action ofi^ Martinique on. 
17 April, and the van in the encounter of 
16-19 Mav [see Rodsht, Gbobse Bktdqes, 
Loed]. ilowley was afterwards sene to 
Jamaica with ten ships of the line to rein- 
force Sir Peter Parker 0.721-1811) [q. v.],to 
provide for the safety of the island, and a con- 
voy for the homewara-boimd trade, In 1782 
he succeeded to the command of the Jamaica 
station, where he remained till th^eace. Of 
his judgment in this office Lord Hoodj who 
wrote somewhat contemptuously of him as 
‘our friend Jos,’ formed a poor opinion 
{Letters of Sir Samuel Hood, Jiavy Records 
Soc., pp. 146-7). Rowley had the reputation 
of being a good and brave officer; but he had 
no opportunity for distinction daring his 
command, and after his return to England 
in 1783 he had no further service. On 
10 June 1786 he was created a baronet, 
and on 24 Sept. 1787 was TOomoted to be 
vice-admiral of the white. He died at his 
seat, Tendring HaU in Suffolk, on 26 Feb. 
1700. 

He married, in 1759, Sarah, daughter of 
Bartholomew Burton, deputy-governor of 
the Bank, and by her had a large family. 
His eldest son, William, who succeeded to 
the baronetcy, was sheriff of Suffolk in 1791, 
M.F. for Suffolk 1812-30, and died in 1883. 
His second son, Bartholomew Samuel, died 
vice-admiral and commander-in-chief at 
Jamaica, on 7 Oct, 1811 ; the fourth son, 
Charles, is separately noticed. One of the 
daughters, Philadelphia, married Admiral Sir 
Charles Cotton [q. v.] 

[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. vi. 107 ; Balfe’sHav. 
Biogr i. 170 ; Naval Chronicle (with a portrait), 
rziv. 89; Commission and TVarr.int Books in 
the Public Record Office; Foster's Baronetage,] 

•T. R, L. 

ROWLEY, SiE JOSIAS (1705-1842), 
admiral, bom in 1765, and grandson of Sir 
William Rowley [q. v.], was second son of 
Clotworthy Rowley, a barrister and second 
son of Sir William Rowley [q. v.], by his 
wife Letitia, daughter and coheiress of 
Samuel Campbell of Mount Campbell, co. 
Leitrim. He was borne on the books 
of the Monarch, then commanded by his 
uncle. Sir Joshua Rowley [q. v.], from No- 
vember 1777 to December 1778, mough it is 
doubtful if he actually served in her. In 
December 1778 he joined the Suffolk, with 
his unde, and went in her to the West 
Indies. In 1780 he was a midshipman of 
the Alexander, in the Channel, with Lord 


Longford, and in 1781 of the .Agamemnon, 
with Captain Caldwell. He was promoted 
lieutenant on 25 Dec. 1783, and, after service 
in the West Indies and the North Sea, was, 
on 14 March 1764, promoted to command the 
Lark in the North Sea, and was advanced to 
post rank on 6 April 1796. In April 1797 he 
was anointed to the Braave at tue Cape of 
Good Hope, and in January 1799 was moved 
into the Imp5rieuse, in which he went to the 
East Indies, and returned to England in June 
1602. In April 1805 he commissioned the 
Raisonnable, in which he took port in the 
action off Cape Finisterre on 22 July 1806 
[see Caldee, Sie Rodeet], and at the end of 
the year went to the Cape of Good Hope, 
under the command of Sir Home Riggs Pop- 
ham [q.v.], with whom he afterwards went 
to Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, taking an 
active part in the operations there, under 
Popham and his successors, Rear-admirals 
Stirling and George Murray. After th e failure 
of the expedition the Raisonnable returned 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 

In September 1806, etill in the Raison- 
nable, Rowley was senior officer of the little 
squadron in the neighbourhood of Mauritius, 
and concerted with the commandant of the 
troops at Rodriques a plan for silencing the 
batteries and capturing the shipping at St. 
Paul’s in the island of Bourbon, operations 
carried into effect with trifling loss on 21 Sept. 
In March 1810 Rowley moved into the Boa- 
dicea, and in July the squadron under his 
command carried over a strong force of 
soldiers, which was landed on Bourbon on 
the 7th and 8tb. The island was unable to 
offer any effective resistance, and the capitu- 
lation was siraed on the 9th. Rowley was 
etill at Bouton when on 22 Aug, be re- 
ceived news from Captain Samuel Pym[q. v.] 
of bis projected attack on the French frigates 
in Grand Fort of Mauritius. He sailed at 
once to co-operate in this, hut did not arrive 
till the 29th, too late to prevent the disaster 
which overwhelmed Pym’s force. He re- 
turned to Bourbon, and was etill there on 
12 Sept., when the Africaiue arrived off the 
island. The Boadicea put to sea to join her, 
hut was still several miles distant when the 
Africaine engaged, and was captured by the 
French firigates IphigSnie and Astrfie [see 
OoBBKT, Robebx] in the early morning of 
the 13th. 

In company witb two sloops the Boadicea 
recaptured the Africaiue the same afternoon, 
and took her to St. Paul’s, foUowed at some 
distance by the two French frigates, which 
Rowley, in the weakened state of his squadron, 
did not consider it would be prudent to 
engage, while on their part the French 
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frigates conceired the English too strong for ing, but he soon made experiments as a play, 
them to attack with advantage. They ac- wright. In that oapuisity he was o.''sociatcd 
cordingly retired to Port Louis, thus per- with the_ company icnown successively a; 
mitting the Boadicea to put to sea on the the Admiral’s, Prince Henry’s, and the Pals- 
morning of the ISth, and capture the French grave’s. His earliest effort belonged to 1601. 
frigate Venus, which with her prize, the On 24Dec. of that yearhe and William Borne 
Ceylon (now recaptured), appeared off the or Bird were paid 5/. hy Ilenslowe on account 
port Rowley's force was shortly afterwards ofaplay called ‘Judas,’ on uhichnonleywis 
strengthened by the arrival of several frigates, still engaged next month in oollahoi’atiomvith 
and from the middle of October he was TiS illiamllaughton as well as Borne. Fora 
able to institute a close blockade of Port play called ‘Samson,’ by Eowley and Edward 
Louis, which was continued till the arrival Jnby,Henslowepaid them 6f.on 29 July 1002 
of the expedition under Vice-admiral Albe- (liS. p. 224). For ‘Joshua,’ acted by the Lord 
marie Bertie [q.v.] on 29 Nov., and the sur- Admiral's servants on 27 Sept. 1002, Rowley 
render of the island on 8 Deo. Eowleywas was paid 11. on the same day p. 220}. 
then sent home with the despatches, and on Piowley’a ‘Hymen’s Holiday, ox Cupid’s Va- 
hia arrival in England was appointed to the garies,' was acted at eom't in 1612, and, with 
America, which he commanded in the lledi- some alterations, before the king and queen 
terranean till October 1814. lie had mean- at Whitehall in 1638. Sir Henry Herbert 
while been created a baronet on 2 Nov. 1813, licensed on 27 July 1623 to be acted by the 
and promoted to be rear-admiral on 4 .Tune Palstave's players at the Fortune Theatre 
1514, though he did not receive the gmde till ‘A I* ranch Tragedy of Eichard III, or tha 
his return to England in Oetoher. On 2 Jan. English Profit with the Eeibrmation,' by 
1815 he was nominated a K.C.B. During the liowdey ; this may possibly bo a revised Te> 
summer of 1 83 5 he was again in the Mediter- sion of ‘ Eichard Crookback,’ a lost piece 
raneanwithhis flag in theiinpregnable, under Ben Jonson (cf. 24 June 1602, p. 223). 
the command of Lord Exmouth, but returned Rowley's ‘ Hard Shift for Husbands, or Bil- 
At the end of the war, after the surrender of boes the Best Blade,’ W'as licensed by Sir 
Napoleon. From 1818 to 1821 he was com- Henry Herbert on 29 Oct. 1623 to he acted 
mander-in-ohief on the coast of Ireland ; on at the Fortune Theatre by the Palsgrave's 
27 Hay 1825 he was made a vice-admiral ; players. None of these pieces are extant, 
was commander-in-chief in the Mediterra- In 1602 Rowley and William Bird were 
nean from December 1833 to February 1837, paid by Henslowe 47. for making additions 
a command which then carried with it the to ‘ Faustus.’ Possibly some oi the feeble 
G.C.M.G., which he received on 22 Feb. comic scenes in the extant editions of Mar- 
1834 ; was made a G.O.B. on 4 July 1840, lowe’s tragedy, which W'ae first published in 
and died unmarried at Mount Campbell on 1604, are ffom Eowley’s pen [see Maslowe, 
10 Jan, 1842, when the title became extinct. Ohkistopheb]. 

[MarshaU's Boy. Nav. Biogr. ii. (vol. i nt. ii.) only extant play that can be wifli^Eer- 

622; Gent. Mag, 1842, i. 325; Joines'a Naval tainty assigned to Eowley is entitled ‘ When 
Hist. : Trouda’s JBatailles navales de la France, JJ^u see me yon know me, or the famous 
iv. 83, 89, 105.] J. K. D. OhronicleHistorieof King HenrieVIH, with 

the Birth and Virtuous Life of Edward, Prime 

ROWLEY, SAMUEL 1633?), dra- ’ of Wales, as it was played by the High and 
mutist, is described by John Payne Collier as Mightie Prince of Wales his Servants; by 
a brother of William Eowley[q.T.] Before SamreU Rowley, servant to the Prince,’ 
1598 he seems to have been, attached to tha i.e. a member of Prince Henry’s company of 
service of Philip Henslowe, the theatric.!! actors (London, printed by Nathaniel Butter, 
manager. In March 1608 he borrowed money 1605, 4to). It was reprinted in 1618, 1621, 
of Henslowe, and on 16 Nov. 1599 became by and 1632. Copies of all these editions orein 
indentures Henslowe’s ‘covenanted servant’ i the Bodleian Library ; copies of the second 
(Hxssr. 0 WE, Diary^ p. 200). He was ap- and fourth quartos only are in. the British 
parently employed at first as a reader and Museum. The piece deals with incidents in 
reviser of the manuscript plays submitted to the reign of Henry VIII, apparently between 
Henslowe. According to Collier’s ‘ Alleyn 1537 end 1640, hut there is no strict adhe- 
Papersj’ he reported, at Henslowe’s request, leuce to historical fact. The play is chiefly 
in April 1001 on the merits of the ‘ Conquest remarkable for the bufibonary in which the 
of the West Indies ’ by William Haughtoa disguised king and his companion, ‘Black 
[q.v.l and others, and on ‘Six Yeomen of WiU,'mdulge whenseekingnoetuinaladven- 
tne V est ’ by Haughton and Day. tures in the city of London, and for the rough 

Rowley never seems to have attemptedact- jesting of two fools, William Summers and 
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Cjrtlinal Wol’oy's fool Patch. Fletcher and 
Shakespeare i)Oasibly o^'ed something to Eow- 
ley’a eftort T\lien pr*parin^ their own play of 
‘ lleiiij VIII.’ Iln iviey'a title douhtlees sng- 
fsted that of Tliomas Ileywood’s ‘ If yon 
now not me, yon know nobody ’ (l(i05-0). 
Fowlei's play was r“publialied at Dessau in 
l't"4. vv’ith ail introduction and notes hy 
Karl £lze. 

Of a second extant play commonly attri- 
buted toilowley the anthordiip is less certain. 
Tlie piece is called ‘ The Nome Sovldier, or 
a Contract broken juftly reveng’d, a tragedy 
Mritton by S. E.,’ 4to, London, 1C34.. The 
play, xshich met with succe=3 in representa- 
tion, seems to have been iirst licensed for 
publication in May 1G31, to John .Tackman, 
under the name of ‘The Noble Spanish 
Soldier,’ which is the running title of the piilj- 
lished book. The entry in the ‘Stationers’ 
rieg-L-ter ’ describes it as the work of Thomas 
Dek-ker. Again, in December 1 0-13 Nicholas 
Vavasour, the pulilisher of the only edition 
Imown, re-entered it in the ‘ Stationers’ Eo- 
gister ’ as hy Thomas Dekker. It n as doubt- 
less either D*-kker'8 work edited hy Eowley, 
or Eowluy's i\ork revised and completed hv 
Dekker. According to the anonymous edi- 
tor's preface, the author was dead at the time 
of its publication. Dekker does not appear 
to have died much before 1011, and, on that 
assumption, the second hypothesis, wliich ns- 
signB_ to Dekker the mam responsibility for 
the piece, seems the more acceptable. Two 
scenes of ‘The Noble Sovldier' are wholly 
taken from John Day's ‘Parliament of Bees ' 
Ccharaclcrs 4 and 6), xxhich is supposed to 
have been written about 1607 (Dat, Worhi, 
ed. A. II. Bullen, i. i6-7). 

[ireusluwe'8Diary(Sh.ikasp»are So(!.),pnsi>iiii ; 
neay'a BioOT. Chronicle of the Stage ; Fleay's 
Ilist. of the Stage; Elze’g introduction to 
Ilowle 3 '’s ‘‘When jou sue me,’ 1874; Colher^e 
Bibl. Cat.] ,S. L. 

EO WLETjTnOMAS, pseudo^m. [See 
CHiirEETOK-, Thomas, 1 752-1770.] 

ROWLEY, WILLIAM (1585 P-1642 P), 
dramatist, was born about 1686. Meres, in 
'Falladis Tamia' (1698], credited ‘Master 
Itowley, once a rare scholar of learned Pem- 
broke Hall in Cambridge,’ with eitccUence in 
comedy. _ But the dates render impossible 
the identification of Meres’s ‘Master Eow- 
ley’ with the dramatist which Wood adopted. 
Meres doubtless referred to Ealph Eowley 
(d. 1604 P), alterwards rector of Chelmsford, 
who was the only student at Pembroke IlaU 
of the name of Rowley during the second 
half of the sixteenth century?see CoorEE, 
Athenes Caniabr. ii, SS8). The dramatist 


has also been confuted x\ ith another Ralph 
Eowley who, like hunself, was an actor in 
the Iluke of York’s company in 1010, and 
with Samuel Eowley [fi.v.j', who was possibly 
his brother. Previoii«.ly to 1010 William 
Eowley seems to have act ed in Queen Anne’s 
company. In 1613 his company became 
known as the Prince of Wales’s, and he is 
described as its leadii^ comedian (note hy 
Oldys in Laxobaine, Sramaticic Poets). In 
the same year he contributed verses to Wil- 
liam Drummond's ‘Mausoleum’ in memoiy 
of Prince Henry. Poems hy him ajipear in 
John Taylor tlie water poet’s ‘Great Bri- 
taine all in Black,’ 1013, and the same 
writer’s ‘Nipping and Snipping of Abuses,’ 
1614. In 161 1, too, he contributed to an 
edition of Jo. Cooke's ‘ Greenes Tu Qnoque, 
or the City Gallant, ’ an epitaph on the actor 
Thomas Greene ; tlie woiuc had a preface hy 
Thomas Ileywood. But Eowley thenceforth 
confined his literary labours mainly to the 
drama. In April 1611 the tempoiary amal- 
gamation of the Lady Elizabeth’s company 
with that of Prince Charles brought him into 
contact with Thomas Middleton, in collaho- 
mtion with whom lushest lememhered work 
wax done. Their fii-st joint play was ‘ A Fair 
Qiiariol’ (not iirinted until 1617). The 
united companiP' played for two years under 
IlonsloTvo’s mihngeinent at the ‘Hope,’ on 
' the site of Paris Garden. In 1616 the theatre 
was closed and bear-baiting resumed. After 
nenslowu's death the two companies sepa- 
rated, and Eonlcy for a lime followed the 
Prince’s to the ‘ Curtain,’ but in 1621 he 
threw in his lot with the Lady Elizabeth’s 
men at the ‘ Cockpit,’ and in 1&3 he joined 
the king’s. In the following yeor he played 
in Beaumont and Fletchers 'Maid of the 
Mill.’ Soon after Middleton’s death in July 
1627, he seems to have retired from the 
hoards as an actor. Between 1632 and 1638 
he wrote four ploys, which were issued as 
the unaided elforts of Iiis pen. In 1687 his 
marriage is recorded at Cripplegate to Isabel 
Tooley (cf. Coleieb, Memoirs of Ajotors, 
p. 236). He is beEered to have died before 
the outbreak of the civil war. 

A tradition handed down hy Langhaine 
records that Eowley was heloxed by those 
great men, Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Jon- 
Bon ; while his iiartnersliip in so many plays 
by a variety of writers has been regarded as 
proof of the amiability of his character. As 
a use fill and safe collaborator he seems to 
have been only less in demand than Dekker. 
His hand is often difficult to identify, though 
his verse may generally he detected by its 
metrical harshness and irregulariw. His 
style is disfigured hy a monotonously extras 
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vacant emphasis, and he is sadly wnting in 
artistic form and refinement. He had, how- 
ever, a rare vein of -whimsical humour (cf. 
the episode of G-notho in the Old Law, 
iii. 1), and occasionally he sho-ws an unex- 
pected masteiw of tragic pathos. Hrahe 
ranhs him in the same class with Massinger, 
Middleton, Heywood, Ford, Dekker, and 
"Webster, but puts him last in this category. 
With all these he was associated, audit was 
asserted that Shakespeare himself co-ope- 
rated -with him in 'The Birth of Merlin’ 
(title-page of quarto, 1663) ; but this was a 
bookseller’s fib, unsupported by any evidence 
external or internal (cf. Bbaki], ii. €70). 
That Bowley -was in such request as a colla- 
borator was probably o-wing to his well- 
known power to ticlde the risibility of the 
' groundlings.’ Thus the madhouse scenes in 
the ‘ Changeling,' which the modem reader 
is apt to wish away, were just those which 
achieved popularity -when produced upon the 
boards. His broadly comic effects were felt 
to he an indispensable relief to the gloomy 
backgrounds and improbable horrors of some 
of his greater contemporaries. As an actor- 
playwright he probably altered and edited a 
much larger proportion of those pieces which 
were presented bj the companies he served 
than has been hitherto associated with his 
name. 

The following plays are claimed on the 
title-psges as Rowley’s unassisted work: 
1. ‘ A new Wonder. A Woman never vexed,’ 

1632, 4ta. IKce colls this Rowley's best 
piece. The old storyof a wedding-ring being 
found in a fish’s beUy is utilised in the plot, 
hut the whole drama is very probably no 
more than an adaptation of an old rhyming 
play. It was altered by Planchg, and pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in 1824 Extracts 
from both this play and Ho. 2 appear in 
Lamb’s ‘Specimens’ (it is also in Diiicd’s 
Old English Elays, 1814, vol. v. ; Oumbeb- 
i.Airo’s British Theatre, and Dobslet, ed. 
Hazlitt, xii. 85 seq.) 2. ‘ All’s lost by Lust,’ 

1633, 4to ; based on a Spanish legend, con- 
tsining some powerfully imagined scenes, it 
was acted at the Cockpit about 1622, and at 
the Phoenix in Dmry Lane by Lady Elixa^ 
beth’s men. On it ILrs. Pix baaed her ‘ Oon- 

uest of Spain,’ 1705 (see Gbnest, L 86, ii. 

30). 8. 'A Match at Midnight. A pleasant 
Comedy as it had been acted by the Children 
of the Revels,’ 1633 (Dodsiet, ed. Hazlitt, 
siii. 1-98). Messrs. Pleay end Bullen hold 
that the ground-plan of this comedy was 
MiddletonB work, but that it -was more or 
less extensively altered by Rowley about 
1622. Planchg produced an adaptation of it 
and Jasper Mayne’s ’ City Matw,’ entitled 


'The Merchant’s Wedding,’ in 1828. 4, ‘h. 
Shoemaker a Gentleman, with the Life anl 
Death of the Cripple that stole the Weather- 
cock at Paules,’ 1638. 4to; the plot wia 
founded on ‘ Crispin and Crispianus, or the 
History of the Gentle Craft’ fl698); it was 
acted at the Red Bull in 1609. 

The plays in which Rowley collahoratE j 
are: 5. ‘The Travailes of the Three English 
Brothers,’ 1607_, 4to. This, a hurried prMuc. 
tion, written in partnership with Geor'a 
Wilkins and John Day {Jl. 1606) [q.v.l was 
acted at the Curtain by Queen Ames men 
in the summer of 1607. It describes the 
mumey of Sir Thomas, Sir Anthony, and 
Robert Shirley to the court of Russia, sad 
then to Rome and "Venice (see Ltetro^eetin 
Eewew, ii. 879). The piece was rMrinted 
in A. H. Bullen’s edition of D^’s ‘ Worls,’ 
vol. ii. (cf. Mr. Bullen’s Introduction, i. 19 
seq.) 0. ‘A fair Quarrel, as it was acted before 
the king and divers times pnblikly by the 
prince his highness’ servants,’ 1617, 4to. Un- 
sold copies were reissued in the same year, 
with a tresh title and three additional pages 
of comic matter, ‘the bauds song,’ &a,' 
another edition, 1622 (BuIiLBE, Middleton, 
vol. ivj) This was written in conjunction 
with Middleton, and contains some of Row- 
ley’s ‘strongest writing.’ 7. ‘A Courtly 
Masque ; the deuice called the World Tost 
at Tennis. As it hath beene divers timea 
presented by the Prince and his servants,' 
1620, 4to (B-dxiee, vol. vii.) Rowley -wrote 
the first part of this ingenious invention 
in conjunction with Middleton. 8. ‘The 
Changeling, as it -was acted with great ap- 
plause at the Private House in Drury Lone 
and Salisbury Court,’ 1063, 4to. The imsold 
copies were reissued with a new title-page 
in 1668. This was performed in 1631, and 
again by the Queen of Bohemia’s company 
on 4 Jon. 1623 (Dxce and Bellee, vol. vi ) 
This is the finest of the plays -written by 
Rowley and Middleton in coUaboration. 
Rowley’s contribution is defined by Mr. 
Fleay as i. 1, 2, iii. S, iv. 3, v. 3. Hayley 
based upon the ‘Changeling’ his weak play 
of ‘MarceUa,’ produced at Drury Lane oa 
7 Nov. 1789. 9. ‘ The Spanish Gfmsy,’ 1653 
and 1661, 4to, by Rowley and Sliddleton 
(Dobbebt, Oontin, vol. iv. Old English 
Plays; Diob and Bexlee, vol. vi.) Row- 
leys shore in this comedy, which was per- 
formed at "Whitehall in November 1628, -was 
probobly slight. 10. ‘Fortune by Land and 
Sea,’ 1655, 4to,_hy Rowley and Heywood, 
who is responsible for the larger share, 
Based in part upon a ballad of Thomas De- 
loney [^v.], commemoratingtho fate of the 
pirates CRnton and Thomas vVatton, it was 
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probably written in 160S-9. An edition was 
^sued b; the Shake^eare Society in 1846. 
11. ‘ The Excellent Comedy called the Old 
Law, or a new way to please you, by PhlL 
.Massinger, Tho. Middleton, WiluamEowley,’ 
1656, 4to, acted before the Fing and queen 
at Salisbury House. The original draft was 
doubtless by Middleton. Some highly efiec- 
dre humorous business (esp. iii. 1 and y. 1) 
was added by Rowley about 1618, and the 
play was subsequently revised by Massinger 
(DrcE’sand Bttllbn’s iWiddfeion). IS. ‘The 
IVitch of Edmonton; a known true story 
composed into a traoi-comedy by dirers well 
esteemed poets, William Rowley, Thomas 
Dekker, John Ford,’ &c., 1658, 4to. This 
topical play was written hurriedly after the 
execution of the ' notorious witch’ Elizabeth 
Sawyer in June 1621. Dekker appears to 
have the chief share, but Rowley supplied 
some acceptable bufibonery. It was acted 
at the Cockpit. 1.8. 'A Cura for a Cuckold,’ 
1661, 4to, published as by Rowley and Web- 
ster, was played in 1618. Mr. Fleay is con- 
vinced from internal evidence that Rowley’s 
collaborator in this piece was not Webster. 
It is quite possible that Massinger contri- 
buted the serious portions. Rowley's band 
is conspicuous in the humorous scenes. 
Those traditionally assigned to Webster were 
reprinted at Mr. Daniel's private press at 
O.xford in 1886. Altered into ‘The City 
Bride, or the Merry Cuckold,' it was given at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1696 (of. G-enest, 
ii. 89). 14. ‘ The Thracian Wonder,’ 1661, 
4to. This vile comedy, which is similarly 
attributed to Rowley and "Webster, is heUeved 
by Mr. Fleay to be substantially identical 
with Heywood’s lost play, entitled ‘War 
without Blows' (1698). It is given in ‘ Old 
English Plays,’ 1814. 16. ‘ The Birth of Mer- 
lin, or the Child has lost a Father,’ 1062, 4to, 
appears on the title-page as by Shakespeare 
and Rowley. The use of Shakespeare’s name 
is manifestly unauthorised, and there is little 
doubt that this is an old play refashioned by 
Rowley, with fresh buffooueiies, and possibly 
with some aid from Middleton. It is given 
in ‘ Pseudo-Shakespearean Plays,’ No. iv. 
(Halle, 1887). In the ‘Blograpbia Dra- 
matica’ (1812) are enumerated, in addition 
to the above, five unprinted plays by Rowley: 
16. ‘ The Fool without Book,’ 17, ‘A Knave 
in print, or One for Another. 18. ‘ The None- 
such.’ 19. ‘ The Booke of the four honoured 
Lives.’ 20. ‘ The Farliament of Love ; ’ it is 
stated that the last three were destroyed by 
Warburton’s cook, but No. 20 he iden- 
tical with Massinger’s extant, although un- 
finished, ‘ Parliament of Love.’ 

Apart from his dramatic work Rowley 


wrote a pamphlet (now scarce), in Dekker's 
vein, entitled ‘A Search for Money; or the 
lamentable complaint for the lo5»e of the 
Wandring Knight, Mounsieur I'Argent, or 
Come along with me, I know thou lovest 
Money,’ 1609, 4to (Brit. Mus. ; reprinted in 
Percy Soc.ii. andextractedin'Brit. Bibl.'iv.), 
dedicated to a fellow-actor of the author, one 
I ‘ Maister Thos, Hobbs.’ The quest for money 
leads the characters through queer byways of 
metropolitan life, and the descriptions are 
marked by humour and fidelity. Rowley 
wrote ‘ For a Faresvell Elegie on the Death of 
Hugh Atwell, Seruant to Prince Charles ’ — 
a broadsheet in possession of the Society of 
Antiquaries (see CKiU.m'sis History of Early 
Hramatio Poetry, i. 423). 

[Mr, A, H. Bullen's edition of Middleton's 
Works contiina frequent .illusions to Rowley 
and valuable criticism. See also Dyce's edition 
of Middleton; Mr Fleay’s Hist, of the ‘tiage 
and Biographical Ohrou. of the Bnglish Drama, 
S.V. ' Middleton ; ’ Cnnniugharo’s Revels Account, 
voL xlii. ; Rowley’s Fortune hy Lanil iind Sea 
(.Shakespeare Soc.), Introduction ; W.ird’8 Hist, 
of Engl, Dram. Lit. ; Rapps’s Engliscbes Thea- 
ter; Lmgbaine’s Hist, of the Dramatic Poits, 
and notee by Old} a aud Haslewood; Hunter’s 
Chorus Vatum (.A.dd. MS. 24487, f. 28S); 
BrTdges’s Cenaura Lit ii. 49 ; Ohetwoud’a Bri- 
tish Theatre; Baker's Biogr.Dramatiai.ed. 1812; 
AUitone’e Diet, uf Engiioh Lit; Lamb’s Dra- 
matic Essays, 181)1, pp 208.-10, Mr.Swinburuo 
in Nineteenth Century, Janii.iry 1880 , Brit. 
Mus. Cat.; cf. arts. Dikxer, Tuhjiis, anilMin- 
nuETON, Tbooias.] T. S. 

ROWLBT, SiB WILLIAM (1C90?- 
1768), admiral of the fleet, bom about 1690, 
of an old family of Worfield, Shropshire, 
was son of Wilham Rowley of Whitenall, a 
court official under William III and Anne. 
He entered the navy in 1704 as a volunteer 
per order in the Orford,with Captain (after- 
wards Sir John) Norris. He passed his exam- 
ination on 16 Sept. 1708, and in December was 
promotedlieutenant of the Somerset, in which 
he served, mostly in the Mediterranean, till 
May 1713. Early in 1716 he was in Paris 
on a special errand for George I, and on 
26 June was promoted to command the Bide- 
foid, from which date he took post. For the 
next two years the Bideford was at Gibraltar, 
and cruising against the Sallee pirates. She 
was paid off in February 1718-19. In Sep- 
tember 1719 Rowley was appointed to the 
Lively, a small frigate employed on the 
coast of Ireland, mostly between Dublin 
and Carrickfergus, for preventing piracy 
and smuggling, and for raising men, with 
occasional visits to Bristol, Plymouth, or 
Portsmouth. He continued on this service 
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for nearly nine years, and wlien the Lively 
■was paid oil’ in June 1728 he went on half- 
pay, and so rem lined for many jeira. In 
September 1739 he 'was appointed to the 
Kipon, but wrote from Duhlin to say that ha 
had a la'wauit pendinpr, which involved the 
possible loss oi 22.CJ0/., and begged there- 
fore to be allowed to stay on shore. 

Early in 1741 he w.is appointed to the 
Bai'fleur, in which he joLnecI the fleet under 
lieaiv-adraual Nicholas Haddock [q-v.J in 
the Mediterranean, remaining there_ under 
Admiral Thomas Mathews, and hoisting hia 
flag in the Burfleur on hia promotion, on 
7 Dec. 174-3, to be rear-admiral of the white. 
In that c.ipieity, na junior flag-officer, he 
commanded the van in the notorious en- 
gagement off Toulon on 11 Feb. 1743-4 [see 
ilAifficws, Tnonts; Lesiooe, Kioiiakd], 
and was one of the few concerned whoso 
conduct was nob called in question. Ou 
19 June 17-14 he was advanced to be vice- 
admiral of the blue, and in the following 
August succeeded to the chief command of 
the fleet. The enemy had no force remain- 
ing in those seas, and the work to be done 
was priucipaUy m concert with the allied 
army; but in July 1745 he was summarily 
ordered by the secretary of state, the Duke 
of Newcastle, to return to England. This 
order was due to a resolution of the House 
of Commons (30 April 1745) censuring the 
proceedings of the court- m.artial on Captain 
Ilicbaril Norris, over which Rowleypresided, 
as ‘ arhitnuy , partial, and illegal ’ (Her/. Hi st. 
vol. siii. col. 1300). The lords of the ad- 
miralty wrote thatllowley, owing to his be- 
haviour as president of this court-martial, 
was not a proper per-ion to enforce the 
discipline of a great fleet (Ix)rd3 of the 
Admiralty to the I.ords Justices, 29 May 

1746, in Home Office Records, Admiralty, voL 
evii.) 

Kowley had no further employment at 
sea; hut, considering the circumstances of 
bis recall from the Mediterranean, it seems 
extraordinary that not only was he pro- 
moted to be admiral of the "lilue on lu July 

1747, on 12 May 1748 to be admiral of 
the white, and on 11 July 1747 to be rear- 
admiral of Great Britain, but on 22 June 
1761 was appointed one of the lords of the 
admiralty, and in 1753 was nominated n 
K.B. lie remained at the admuralty till 
November 1756, was again appointed to it 
in April 1767, but Anally qiiitted it in the 
following July. On the death of Anson, 
who, though bis junior as a flag oflicer, had 
been preferred lietore him, he was promoted 
on 17 Dec. 1702 to be admiral of the fleet 
and commander-in-chief. He died on 1 Jan. 


17C8, He married Arabella, daughter and 
heir of Captain George Dawson of oo. Dertv 
by whom ha had isaiie throe sons, of whom 
Joshua, like hia grandson Jo'sis',, ia separately 
noticed. Horace Walpole has a storv {Corre~ 
•pandence, ed. Cunningham, v. 79) of his 
having left the bulk of his property, 6,000/. 
a yeai’, to his great-grandson, m the inten- 
tion of forming a vast accumulation; bat 
at the time of Rowley’s death, his eldest 
grandson was only seven years old. 

A portrait of Rowley painted in 1743, by 
Arnnlphy, was engraved by Faber in 1745; 
another was engraved by J. Brooks. 

[Charnock’a Biogr. Ns.v. iv. 63; Naval Chto- 
niele, ■with a portrait after Arnulpliy, xxii. 441; 
Official Letters, &c., in the PiiblieRoeord Office. 
The minute's of the court-m.irtial on Rielmtd 
Nonis h.ivo been printed.] J. K. L. 

ROWLEY, WILLIAM (1742-1800), 
maii-midwifp, son of William Rowley of St. 
Luke's, Middleecv, was born in London on 
18 Nov. 1742. After apprenticeship at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital he became a surgeon, and 
served in that cBp.ioity in the army from 
17C0 to 1765, and was at the capture of the 
Havanniih in August 1762. Inl706 he begun 
general practice m Loudon, and on 23 April 
1774 was created M.D. at tJt. Andrews XJni- 
versity. He became a licentiate of the Col- 
lege of Physicians of London 2.1 June 1784. 
He matriculated from St. Alban Ilall, Ox- 
ford, on 28 Nov. 1780, aged 88, and there 
gr.'duared B.A. 9 June 1784, M.A. 24 May 
17b7, M.B. 17 July 1788, but was refused 
the degree of JI.D, His practice in London 
was considerable. He describes himself on 
his title-pnjes as a man-midwife, and was on 
the staff of the Queen’s Lying-in Hospital, 
but he also practised ophthalmic surgery and 
general surgery. In London he first lived in 
St. James’s Street, then in Castle Street, 
Leicester Fields, then at 66 Harley Street, 
and finally in Savile Row, where ha died of 
typhus fever on 17 March 1800. He used to 
give there three courses of lectures hi the 
year, beginning January, April, end Septem- 
ber. He wrote ou dropsy in 1770, ophthal- 
mia 1771, gonorrhoea 1771, diseases of the 
breasts 1772, midwifery 1773, sore tluoat 
1778, gout 1780, nervous diseases 1769, 
scarlet fever 1793, Wdrocepbalus 1790, 
mental diseases 1790. Hi some controversial 
pamphlets be attacked Dr. William Hunter 
(1718-1783) [q. v.] for speaking severely of 
some cure for cancer jiractised by Rowley, 
and he wrote against vaocmation. He also 
published a ‘ Rational and Improved Prac- 
tice of Physic in four Volumes,’ and in Latin 
(2 Tols. 4to), ' Schola Medicinm Universalis 
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Xova,’ a compendium of the subjspte of me- 
dical educatiou. Hi’s boohs contain, nothings 
of Talue, and many of them are mere adver- 
tisements. There is an. engra'ved portrait of 
him. 

[aiunk's Coll, of Phys. ii. 340; Thornton’t. 
Vaccinne Vindiein, London, 1806 ; Gent. Mag. 
1804 li. 1224, 1806 i. 29 1, 377-0; GeorgUn 
Era; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886 ; Index 
Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon-Gene- 
ral's Office, United States Army ; Works.] 

N. M. 

BOWSriNd, JOHN (1701 ma- 

thematician, born about 1701, -was son of 
John Ilowning of A&hhy-with-Fenby, Lin- 
colnshire. He -was educated at the grammar 
school in Glanford Brigg. Entering Marfa- 
lene College, Cambridge, be graduated fi.A. 
in 172i and M.A. in 1728. He obtained a 
fellowship at his college and was subse- 
quently appointed rector of the college 
living of Anderby in Lincolnshire. He was 
a constant attendant of the meetings of the 
Spalding Society. A brother was a great 
mechanic and watchmaker, and he is said 
himself to have hud • a good genius for me- 
chanical contrivances.’ ‘ Though a very in- 
genioas and pleasant m.an, he was of an 
unpromisingandforhiddingtippearanca — ^taU, 
stooping at the shoulders, and of a sallow, 
down-looking countenance.’ He died at bis 
lodgings in Carey Street, near Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, in November 1771. An epitaph, by 
Joseph Mills of Cowbit,ia quoted inNiohoWs 
‘Literary Anecdotes’ (vi. 109). Eowning 
was married and had one daughter. 

Kowning's chief work was ‘ A Oompen- 
dioue System of Natural Philosophy,’ infonr 

arts, which went through seven editions 

etween 1736 and 1773. He also wrote a 
‘ Preliminary Discourse to an intended Trea- 
tise on the Fluxionary Method,’ 1756, 
which is largely argumentative (see a notice 
in Monthly Review, 1766, i. 286) j and pub- 
lished two papers in the ‘Philosophical 
Transactions : ’ (1) ‘ A Description of a Ba- 
rometer, wherein the Scale of variation may 
he increased at Pleasure,’ 1733 ; (2) ‘ Direc- 
tions for making a Machine for finding the 
Boots of Equations universally,’ 1770. 

[NicboU's Lit. Anecd. ; Hutton's Math. Biot. ; 
New and General Bingr. Diet. ; Chalmers’s 
Biogr Diet. ; AlHbone.] W. P. S, 

BOWNTBBE, JOSEPH (1801-1859), 
quaker, youngest son of John Rowntree of 
Scarborough, by his wife, Blirabeth Lotheiv 
ington, daughter of a quaker shipowner and 
captain, was bom at Scarborough on 10 June 
1801. He left school at thivteen,^ but con- 
tmued to study, with the aid of lus brother 


and_ sisters. At twenty-one he started in 
business as a grocer in York, and was ad- 
mitted a member of the Merchants’ Company. 
Education especially in the Society of Friends 
was his lifelong interest, and he was pro- 
minent in establishing, in 1838 and 1830, 
the York Quarterly Meeting Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools, now' occupying extensive premises 
at Bootham and The Mount, York. In 1833 
he assisted in the establishment of the 
Friends’ school at Bawdon, near Leeihs, for 
children of a different class, and was one of 
the original trustees of the Flounders’ Insti- 
tute, Aokworth, for training teachers. 

Bowntree was the friend of James Mont- 
gomery [q. vj, of Joseph John Gurney [q.v.l, 
of Ilannim Eilharn [q. v.], and of SnmuSl 
Tulce fq. v.] With the latter he helped to 
establisu the Friends' Educational Society in 
1837, and served on the committee of the 
Friends’ Retreat for the insane at York [see 
under Tukd, WnuiM]. He inaugurated 
several schemes of municipal reform in York, 
of which city he was aluerman from 1863 
and mayor in 1858. Although he was elected, 
he declined to serve from conscientious 
scruples. An able pamphlet by him helped 
to reform the marriage regulations of the 
Society of Friends (I860 and 1873), by -whioh 
marriage w’ith a person not in member- 
ship ceased to he visited w'ith disownment. 
Other pamphlets w’ere issued by Bowntree 
on ‘ Colonial Slavery ’ and on ‘ Education.’ 

Bowntree died at York on 4 Nov. 1869. 
By his wife, Sarah Stephenson of Man- 
chester [m. 1833), he had three sons. 

[Family Memoir, printed for private drculii- 
tion, and kindly lent by the editor, John 
Stephenson Bowntree; AnnnM Monitor, 1859, 
p. 211 ; York EerMd, 12 Nov. 1859 ; Smith's 
Cat. ii. 514 ; Beports of the Friends' Educa- 
tional Society: The Friend, xvii. 214, Sioge. 
Cat. of Portrdite at the Friends' Inetitnte.] 

C. P. S. 

BOWSE, BICHAED (/. 1250), Fran- 
ciscan teacher. [See Richaep op Cons- 

WAM,.] 

ROWSON, SUSANNA (1702-1834), 
novelist and actress, born at Portsmouth in 
1763, was only daughter of Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Hoswell, of the British navy (d. 1805), 
and his wife, Susanna (Miisgrave), who died 
at the birth of her daughter. Having settled 
in New England, Haswell returned in 1766 
to conduct his daughter to his home on 
the promontory of Nantasket beach, Massa- 
chusetts. Hoswell soon married a second 
wife, Rachel, daughter of Ebenezer Wood- 
-ward, by whom he had three sons. 

Susanna showed a fondness for hooks, and 
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t an (“ally afre read Dryden's Virgil, Pope’a 
.lijifl'T, riiiaiie‘'peiirB, and Spenser. She at- 
riiered the attention of James Otis, the 
^fveat American lawyer and statesman, who 
called her his little scholar, and instilled in 
lier democratic principles. In consequence 
of the American war of independence, Has- 
vveU's property was confiscated, and for a 
while he and his family were prisoners of 
war. In 17“8 they returned to England. 
Susanna turned goremess until her marriage 
in 1756 to William Rowson, a hardware 
merchant and trumpeter in the royal horse 
guards. In the same year Mrs. Rowson pub- 
lished by subscription 'Victoria,' a tale in 
two volumes. The characters were drawn 
from real life. Among the subscribers was 
dirs. Siddons. The book was dedicated to 
the Duchess of Devonshire, who introduced 
Mrs. Rowson to the Prince of Wales. The 
prince bestowed apensinn on hex father. In 
1788 came out at London ' The Inquisitor, or 
Invisible Rambler,’ a novel in three volumes, 
modelled on Sterne. It was reissued atPhila- 
delphia in 17 94. Mrs.' Ro wson’s moat notable 
book, ‘ Olmrlotte Temple, or a Tale of Truth,’ 
was published at London in 1790. It had a 
great success, twenty-five thousand copies 
being sold in a few years. It was repub- 
lished at Philadelphia, Concord, and f^ew 
York, and in 1886 was translated into Ger- 
man. In America this melodramatic story, 
based, it is said, on fact, was long a popular 
classic. Soon after its publication Rowson 
became bankrupt, and Us wife, while still 
engaged in literature, turned to the stage 
to increase her means of livelihood. In 
1702-3, with her husband and her husband's 
sister, she appeared at Edinburgh, In 1793 
they migrated to the United States, and 
between that year and 1797 Mrs. Rowson 
acted at Annapolis, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. In the last city she cmsed 
her theatrical career, at the Pederal Street 
Theatre, when she played in a comedy of her 
own composition, ' Americans in England,’ 
It was acted three times, and well received. 
The printed hook is rare. Among Mrs. 
Rowson’s parts were Lady Sneerwell in the 
' School for Scandal ' and Dame Quickly in 
the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 

On leaving the stage in 1797, Mrs. Row- i 
son opened a school for ^rls at Boston. 
From 1802 to 1806 she also edited the Boston 
‘ Weekly Magazine,’ and was for many years 
a contributor to other periodicals. The 
school proved successful and was continued 
until 1823, when failing health made retire- 
ment necessary. MTS.Row30n died at Boston 
on 3 March 1834, and was buried in the 
family vault of her friend, Qotlieb Graupner, 


at St. Matthew’s Church, South Boston Her 
husband survived her. 

Despite the popularity of Mrs. Rowson's 
‘ Charlotte Temple,’ her literary work pos- 
sessed few of the elements essential to a per- 
manent reputation. Cobbett assailed her 
books with coarse vehemence in 'A Kick 
for a Bite.’ Verse more fluent then strong 
is scattered through her works, and she ts 
the author of one popular song, ‘ Americe 
Commerce, and Freedom,’ It figures in a 
volume of her miscellaneous poems pub- 
lished at Boston in 1804. A portrak of 
Mrs. Rowson, engraved by H. W, Smith, 
appears as a frontispiece to Nason’s ‘Me- 
moir.’ 

Mrs. Rowson published many school- 
books. Her other works include : 1. ‘Men- 
toria, or the Young Ladies’ Friend,’ 1791, 
1704 (Philadelphi^. 2. ‘Rebecca, or the 
Fille de Chambre/ 1792, an autobiogra- 
phical novel, of which a revised edition cams 
out in 1814, 8. ‘The Volunteers,' a farce 
founded on the whisky ineurreotion in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, 1793. 4. ‘ The Slaves in 
Algiers,’ an opera, 1794. 6. ‘The Female 
Patriot,’ a farce, 1794. 6. ‘ Trials of the 
Human Heart,’ 4 vols. 1796. 7. ‘The 

Standard of Liberty, a Poetical Addreee to 
the Armies of the United States,’ 1795, 
8. ‘ Reuben and Rachel, or Tales of Old 
Times,’ 2 vols. 1798. 9. ‘ Sarah, or the Et- 
enmlary Wife,' 1802. After her death iu 
1828 was published ‘ Charlotte’s Daughter, 
or the Three Orphans,’ a sequel to ‘Char- 
lotte Temple,' with a memoir by Samuel L. 
Enapp. 

[^Elias Nason's Memoir (Albany, 1870) is the 
main authority; cf. Appleton's Encyclopedia of 
American Biography, v. 893 ; Allibone’s Diet. ii. 
1885.] E. L. 

EOWTHALL, THOMAS (d. 1633), 
bishop of Durham. [See Ruthall,] 

ROXBURGH, Dtt&ss or, [See TCmi, 
JoHS, first duke, d. 1741; Kdb, JoHif, third 
duke, 1740-1804; Kbb, James Imnes-, fifth 
duke, 1738-1823.] 

ROXBURGH, Ea£L or. [See Eeb, 
Hobebt, first earl, 1670 P-1660.] 

ROXBURGH, WILLIAM (1761-1816), 
botanist, was born at Underwood, Craigie, 
Ayrshire, S June 1761, From the village 
school he proceeded to the university of Edin- 
burgh, where he studied botany under Pro- 
fessor John Hope (1726-1786) [q. v.] By 
Heme’s influence, when qualified, he obtained 
in 1786 an appointment as surgeon's mate on 
one of the East India Company’s ships. After 
making several voyages from and to India, 
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lie was given an appointment as assist- 
ant surgeon on the company’s Madras esta- 
blishment. lie arrived at Madras in 1776, 
and during the following two years he was, 
according to the manuscript of his ‘ Hora 
Indies ’ (now in the botanical department of 
the British Musenm), 'in large practice at 
the General Hospitalat Madras.’ In 1780 he 
becamefullsurgeon. In 1781 he was stationed 
at Samulcotta, about seven miles ftom Oo- 
conada, and twenty-two miles from one of 
the mouths of the Goduvery. Here he cul- 
tivated coffee, cinnamorn nutmeg, amatto, 
bread-finiit, indigo, and peppers, experi- 
mentally, and studied sugar-growing and 
silkworm-rearing with a view to improving 
native methods. He made large collections 
of plants, and until 1785 employed a native 
draughtsman, while he added sketches of dis- 
^ flections and notes on native uses of theplants. 

1785 he attended John GerardHoenigjiro- 

nallv In His last illnflfls. and at ICneniir’s 


' Boxhurgh DCDIUO UU uaro MCCll lux— 

^ippointed the company’s ‘ Botanist in 
■ i ' 

J lAxWections and papers in an inundation, 

' K s. * it was not untillTOl that the first parcel 
/■tJSlit drawings was received by the com- 
in England. By 1794 he had sent 
ne five hundred, and from these Sir 
¥'^Beph. Banks selected three hundred which 
!j*ere reproduced life-size in colour in the 
'Ihree sumptuous folio volumes entitled 
Plants of the Coast of Coromandel,’ pub- 
lished by the company in 1795, 1802, and 
1819. Others were issued on a smaller 
scale in Robert Wight's ‘Illustrations of 
Indian Botany,’ 1838-^0. 

On the death, in 1793, of Colonel Robert 
Eyd [q. V.], the founder and first superinten- 
dent of the Calcutta Botanic Garden, Rox- 
burgh was appointed to his post. He built 
the existing residence in the garden for the 
superintendent. From 1707 to 1799 and, 
from 1805 to 1808 he was in England, 
owing to ill-health. Roxburgh was an ac- 
tive member of the Asiatic Society; in 1790 
he had been made M.D. of Marischal Col- 
lege and University of Aberdeen, and fallow 
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friars churchyard, in the tomb of the Bos- 
wells of xAuchinlech, the family of his third 
wife. 

Roxburgh married (1) Miss Bonte, pro- 
bably the daughter of the governor of 
Penang, by whom he had one daughter, 
Maiy, who married Henry Stone, B.C.S. ; 
(2) Miss HuUenmann, by whom he had five 
sons, three of whom entered the Indian army, 
and three daughters ; and (Sj bliss BosweU, 
by whom he had a son AVUliom and two 
daughters. In 1822 some of his fiiends 
erected a pillsr to his memory on a mound 
near the great banyan tree in the Calcutta 
Garden, bearing a Latin inscription by 
Bishop Heber. Dryander dedicated to him 
the genus BosburgMa, an evergreen Indian 
climber which was said to symbolise the 
marmer in which he had made Indian 
botany Ms 'ladder of success’ {Cottage Gar- 
dener, 1851, vi. 65). 

On leaving India in ISIS Roxburgh left 
"William DareVjD.D. [q. v.], in charge of the 
Calcutta Garden, leavmg also in Ms hands 
the manuscript ‘HortusBengalensis,’ one of 
his two cimies of his manuscript 'Flora 
Indica,’ and 2,633 life-size coloured draw- 
ings of plants with dissections. Carey pub- 
liwed the ' Hoitus Bengulensie ’ in 1814. It 
is intwo parts. Of these the firs^as 
logue of 8,600 species in theCJ^In 4 w 
only three huu^d of when (Japtaim 

whan Roxburgh arriwriee w.13 s witness. His 
hundred hai^i*****"'®® wwhe frh factors y 
him. ..J® ' Ilalleraig. iotani fiither va- 
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burgh; he was 
Linnean Society in 1799; and was also a 
fellow of the Society of Arts and of the Royal 
'■“ty of Edinburgh. The Society of Arts 
'’warded him its gold mediu for his 
reference to In^n fibres. In 
balth finally brokAown. He re- 
te Cape, then to St.^^lena, an I to 
He clled at Park Piac^Sdiuburgh, 
1815, and was buried i3^^e Grey- ' 
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R.OXBY, RQBER 
born ohout 1800, was t 
Beverlejr, an actor, wk 
time ot the theatre in 
FitzrojSquore, IlenryR 
and AA illiam Beverley, the 
painter, were his brothers, 
m the country, Roxby app 
the St. James’s, under mo 
H ooper. In 1848 he took th 
Manchester, where he playe 
parts in comedy. He was 
in London at the Lyceum 1 
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nomenclature largely obsolete, Roxburgh’s 
book is still not only a mine of wealth on 
Indian, economic botany, but also the only 
compendious guide to the plants of the 
plains. 

The manuscript copy of the ‘ Flora Indica’ 
which. Roxburgh took to England with him 
he submitted to Robert Brown. This is now 
in the botanical department of the British 
Museum, and it contains many notes by 
both Roxburgh and Brown that are not in 
the printed editions. 

Besides these works, Roxburgh published 
a ‘Botanical Rescription of aKew Species of 
Swietenia or Jlnhopany,’ Loudon, 1793, 4to ; 
a number of letters on Indian fibres in the 
‘Transactions of the Society of Arts,’ voL 
xxii. (,18041, and papers in ‘Asiatic Re- 
searches,’ vols. ii.-xi., ICieholson's ‘Journal,’ 
‘ Tillooh’s Philosophical Magazine,’ ‘Traiisni^ 
tions of the London Medical Society,’ vol. i. 
(1810), and 'Transactions of the Linnean 
Society,’ toIs. vii. and xxi. These mostly 
deal with Indian botany, especiaUy from an 
economic standpoint : they treat, for instance, 
ofhemp,canutcliouc, teak, the hutter-tree and 
the sugar-cane, but they include others on the 
lae insout, on a species of dolphin from the 
Ganges, on sillnt'orms, and on land winds. 
^VMliok-sche fito haye distributed Rox- 

:“3otanmens, so that no set now 

r Ap ’ 


Roy 

and was during eleven years stage-manager 
of the theatre last named. lie acted muck 
with Charles Mathews, whoseprincipal parts 
he was in the habit of taking m the country, 
and was with him and Madam Vestris at 
the Lyceum from 1847 to 18C5. This was 
his brightest period. On 10 Oct. 185,5 he 
played, at Drury Lane, Boh Royland to 
the Mopua of Charles Mathews, in ‘3Ia^ 
ried for Money,’ an adaptation of Poole's 
‘ Wealthy Widow.’ On this occasion the 
Lyceum company had been engaged by E.T. 
Smith for Drury I,ane. The following year 
at Drury Lane he supported Mrs. Waller, an 
actress from America and Anstralia. On 
8 March 1858 ha was the original Lord George 
Lavender in Sterling Coyne’s ‘ Love Knot.’ 


tions of the Society of Arts,’ voL Lavender in Sterling Coyne’s ‘ Love Knot.’ 
341, and papers in ‘Asiatic Be- He played, 14 MarchlSBO, an original part in 
vols. ii.-xi., Kieholson's ‘Journal,’ FitzbalTs ‘ Christmas Eve, or the Duel in 
Philosophical 3Iagazine,’‘Traiisne- the Snow,' founded on Gdrome’s famous 
tie London Medical Society,’ vol. i. picture ; was on 28 Nov. 1661 the first Har- 
ud 'Transactions of the Linnean wess Oregon in Byron's burlesque, ‘Miss 
vols. vii. and xxi. These mostly Eily O’Connor.' At the Princesas os staga 
. Indian botany, especiaUy from an manager, 23 Jan. 1803, lie was seriously 
standpoint : they treat, for instance, burnt in extinguishing a fire on the stage, 
anutcliouc, teak, the hutter-tree and by which two girls in the pantomime lost 
cane, but they include others on the their lives. On. the first appearance ia 
, on a species of dolphin from the London of Walter Montgomery [q. v.] at 
in aillcn'orms, and on land winds. the Princess’s as Othello, 18 June 1803, 
kjs^e frto have distributed Rox- Roxhy was the Roderigo. At the dose of 
l^otaninens, so that no set now the year ha was again at Drury Lane, where, 
^'^olume^ous detailed drawings 12 April 1864, he played in 'An A^tHFooI’ 
memory^this loss. These draw- by Brough and llwiday. On 26 Jiily 1866, 


memoryv^hia loss. These draw- 

[Bricf Me^oir'^-gte^ense of 

Royal Botanic G.u, the' tj 
T he Cottage Gardens. Hox- 
to Roxburgh's worfs-j. husl^0j*i^** 

ROXBY, RQBER J^-'Krms 
bom about 1809, was ®“31 
Beverley, an octor, wht^'^^?*a 
time of the theatre hr®*P“5’8 
Fitzrov Square, lleury R 2,*°®' 
and William Beverley, th?5^® f I 
painter, were his brothers., | 
in the country, Roxby ap^ 
the St. James’s, under the'?®' 
Hooper. In 1843 he took thr?®' 
Manchester, where he playecr®, 
parts in comedy. He was ' 
m Loudon at the Lyceum or 


after a long and painful illness, he died at 
the house of his brother, 26 Russell Square, 
London. Roxby was a capable stage-managei 
and, in spite of some hardness of style and 
weakness of voice, a respectable actor in 
light-comedy parts. 

[Personal Rocolloctions ; Era, 20 July 1806; 
Gent, Mag, 1866, ii. 416; Notes and Queriw, 
8th ser. ix. 116; Seott and Howard's Blanchard,] 

J. K. 

I BOY, JOHN (1700-1762), Jacobite. 

' [See SuawAKT, John.] 

ROY, WILLIAM 1627), friar and as- 
sistant to William Tindal in thetranslation of 
the New Testament, was possibly son of Wil- 
liam Roy, native of Brabant, to whom letters 
patent of denization were issued in London 
on 3 Feb. 1612 (Patent Polls, 3 Henry VIII, 
p. 3, m, ii.) He studied at Cambridge, and 
subsequently became a friar observant in the 
Fi-anciscan cloister at Greenwich. In 1628 
Humphrey Monmouth was prosecuted for 
‘ assisting Tin^l and Roy to go to Almayn 
to study LuW?r’s sect ’ (Letters and Papers 
o/ Henry ad. Brewer, iii. 1760 ; Stetph, 
^cles. 688). This doubtless refers 

to Tinda^’^'lepartUTe from London in May 
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1624. Eoy left a year later, and mat Tyjidale 
at Cologne in July or August 1625, and there 
acted aa his amanuensis in the translation 
of the New Testament, which they com- 
pleted at Worms in January or February 
J.)20. In the spring of that year Eoy left 
Tindal to go to Strasbiirg, where he stayed 
a year, and translated his ‘Lyttle Treatous’ 
out of Latin into English. In the summer 
of 1.527 the monk Jerome Barlow came to 
titrosburg, and there Eoy and ha wrote * Eede 
me and be not wroth,’ a stinging satire against 
lYolsey(see below). ‘Pet 7 gnele,_ltoy, and 
Jerome Barlow, frioi's of our religion, made 
the last hook that was made against the king 
and my lord cardinal . . . There is a whole 
pipe of them at Frankfort’ (JLetten and 
Tapers, iii. 2037). Some time before April 
l.)29 Eoy had returned to England on a visit 
to his mother at IVe-stminster (id. p. 2403). 
Sir Thomas More, in his ‘Confulacyon of 
Tyndalle's Answere,’ 1582, says on hearsay 
that Eoy was burned in Portugal. Foxe 
(Acts and ^lonuments, iv. fiOO, 7.53) repeats 
the story, dating the burning in 1601, from 
an entry in Bishop Tunstal’s ‘Prohibition.’ 
Tindal gives an unfavourable account of 
Boy’s character in the address to the reader 
preceding the ‘ parable of the wicked mam- 
mon.’ 

Roy’s literaiy works, besides his part in 
Tyndale’s New Testament of 1625, were: 
1. ‘ A lytle treatous or diologe very neces- 
sary for all Christen men to leame and to 
knowe ’ (reissued in 1560 as ‘ The True 
Belifife in Christe, or a brief dialogue botwene 
a Christen father and his stubborue sonne, 
whom he wolde fayne brynge to the right 
underatandynge of a Christen man’s livingc’), 
dedicated to the Estates of Calais, Strasbmg, 
1626, 1627-8j reprinted at Vienna, 1874; 
this wc ’t is probably the ‘Book against the 
SeveK o/^ramenta,’ which is attributed to 
Roy.^fl&me proclamation of 1631 {Letters 
«» ^rs, n.s. p. 769). 2. ‘Eede me and 
wTothe, for I say no thynge hut 
. 1626, Worms ; 1628, Strasbu^; 

‘ ^ reprinted in 1812 in ‘ Ilorleian 

ly,’ and separately in London, both 
tfi, and by Professor Arber in 1871. 

satire in verse directed against Car* 
i’olaey. There is a copy of the ori.- 
idition in the British Museum Library, 
exhortation to the dili^ut atudye of 
ure, made by Erasmus Eoterodamus, 
translated into English, to which is 
ended an exposition unto the seaventh 
ipter of the first epistle to the Oorin- 
ans,’ Marburg, 20 July 1529. 4. ‘A 

•per dyalogue betwene a gentillman and 
.usbaiidmon, echo complaynynge to other 


their miserable calamitie through the am- 
bioion of the clergy,’ 1630, Marburg (2 edi- 
tion«.); 1603, London; reprinted by Arber 
in 1871. Copies of these editions are in the 
British Ifimeum Library (see WaioiiT, Let- 
ters on Suppression of Monasteries, O.imden 
Soc. p. C). 5. ‘ A compendious olde treatyse 
how'B that wo ought to have ye Scripture 
in Englysshe,' Marburg, 1530 (2 editions) ; 
1640(?), Loudon; in Foxes ‘Acts and Monu- 
ments,’ 1.503; Bristol, 1863; 1871, reprinted 
Ly Arber. Heber and Hazlitt also attribute 
to him some verses beginmng ‘ I, playne Piers,’ 
printed by Wynkyn dc W orde,4to, n.d. {Hand- 
book, p. 473). 

[Authorities as in text; Hazlitt’s Handbook, 
pp. 47S, 625, and Collfctions, i. 127, 366 ; Wood’s 
Aihanm Oxon. i. Ixsxyiii, ii. 7S7 ; Arbar’s Intro- 
duction to Reprints, fts.ibove, uith bibliography; 
Wilkins’s Concilia, iii. 708-77, 717 ; Adolf Wolf’s 
Introduction t > bis Vienna reprint of tbo ' Little 
Treatous' (AkadumiederWisseneohaflen, lixvL. 
391); Na.<niyth’s Cat. of Corpus Ghristi Coll. 
Cambr hI*iS. p. 333 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. ; 
Tyndalo’s Works (Parker Soo.), passim; Cooper’s 
Athcnie Cantabr., and authorities there men- 
tioned ; cf. art. Tindal, William.] W. A. S. 

EOY, WILLIAM (1720-1790), major- 
general royal engineers, son of John Eoy 
(1097-1746), was bom at Jlilton Head in 
Carluke parish, Lanarkshire, on 4 May 1726. 
He was baptised on 12 May, when Captain 
Walter Lockhart of Lee was a witness. His 
father and grandfather were both factors to 
the Gordons of Halloroig. The father was 
Didained an elder of the kirk on 3 .July 1737, 
and died in 1748. William Roy and his bro- 
ther James (6. 1730) were educated first at 
Carluke parish school, and afterwards at 
Lanark grammar school. James became a 
minister, and died at Prestonpans, Hadding- 
tonshire, on 3 Sept. 1767, aged 37. 

In 1746 William Boy was amointed an 
assistant to Lieutenant-colonel David Wat- 
son, who, as deputy quartermaster-general to 
the forces, was employed under the im- 
mediate orders of the Duke of Cumberland 
to corw out au extension of Marshal Wade’s 
plan mr the subjection of the clans by 
opening up communication through the Scot- 
tish highlands. _ Roy was occupied in 1747 
in the construction of an encampment near 
Fort Augustus, and in sroerintending road- 
making by the troops. He aided Watson in 
preparing the map known os the Duke of 
Cumberland’s map of the mainland of Scot- 
land ; but it would be more accurately de- 
scribed as a magnificent miEtary sketch than 
as a cadastral survey. It was never engraved, 
and is now in the British Museum, in thirty- 
eight divisions, contained in eight cases, with 
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a small index map attached. Its revision and 
completion -were contemplated in 1753, bat 
prevented by the oatbreak of war. At a 
later date the map was reduced by Watson 
and Roy, engraved in a single sheet by T. 
Chievos, and published as king's map. 
Roy’s love of archmology showed itself in 
the insertion of the names of Roman places 
and comps. 

On 23 Deo. 17oo Roy, who Lad already 
received a commission in the 4th King's Own 
foot, was made a practitioner-engineer. A 
serious alarm of a French invasion caused 
the removal from Scotland of Watson and 
his two assistants — ^Roy and David Dundas 
< 1735-1820) [q. v.] j the latter joined Roy 
in Scotland in 1762. They were now em- 
ployed in making militaiy reconnaissances 
of those parts of the country most exposed 
to attack. Roy's share maiiily consisted of 
the coasts of Kent and Sussex. He was, how- 
ever, so neat a draughtsman — as numerous 
drawings in the British Museum testify — 
that besides his own surveys, he frequently 
drew the maps of country surveyed by Wat- 
son and others. In 1767 Roy took part in 
the expedition against Rochefort under Sir 
John Mordaunt (1897-1780) [q. v.], and was 
pressut at the capture and demolition of the 
fortifications of the Isle d’Aix. He gave evi- 
dence before the general court-martial at the 
trial of Mordaunt. 

On 17 March 1769 Roy was promoted to be 
sub-engineer and lieutenant, and on 10 Sept, 
the same year to be engineer and captain in 
the corps of engineers. Roy served underLord 
George Sackville in Germany this year, and 
took part in the battle of Minden, 1 Aug. 
On 20 Aug. he was promoted in the infantry 
from captain-lieutenant of DiudeneU’s, or 
4th foot, to be captain of a company in the 
corps of highlanders. In 1760 Roy gave 
evidence heibre the general court-martial at 
the trial of Lord George Sackville. During 
1700 and 1701 Roy served in Germany as 
deputy qnartermaster-geneial of IheJBritish 
force imder the Marquis of Gb'onby, and 
took port in oU the operations in which that 
force was engaged. On 11 Nov. 1761 he was 
promoted major of foot, and appointed deputy 
quartermaster-general of the forces in South 
Britain. On 23 July 1702 he was promoted 
lieutenant-colonel in the army, returning to 
Germany to serve again under the Marquis 
of Granby as deputy quartermaster-general. 

On the conclusion of peace in 1763 Roy 
was entrusted with a general survey of the 
whole island of Great Britain; hut the schema 
came to nothing. Roy went to Scotland in 
“’764, and collected material for his work on 

''tary antiquities. 
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On 19 July 1765 Roy was appointed by 
royal warrant to a new post, entitled sur- 
veyor-general of the coasts and engineer lot 
making and directing military surveys in 
Great Britain. His new duties were in 
addition to those of deputy quartermaster 
general to the forces and engineer-in-ordinary, 
In October he was sent to Dunkirk on special 
service, with an allowance of 3/. a day, to 
examine into the state of the demolitions 
which were being carried out under the 
treaties with France. Roy met at Dun- 
kirk his colleagues, Colonels Desmaretz and 
Andrew Fraser. Their re;Mrt upon the 
Mardyke channels, dated 16 Feb. 1766, and 
the plans of Dunkirk made by Fraser, are 
in the royal artill^ library at Woolwich. 

In 1766 Roy visited Ireland, and wrote 
‘A General Description of the SonthPart of 
Ireland, or Observations during a Short 
Tour in Ireland,’ 1766. The work was not 
printed ; the original manuscript is in the 
British Museum. In 1767 he became a fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, and he 
was also a feUow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

In 1768 he seems to have visited Gibraltar, 
and next yeor he submitted to tbe master- 
general of the ordnance a report upon the 
defences of this fortress, witn projects for 
their impovement. In September 1776 Roy 
visited Jersey and Guornsw to report on 
housing additional troops. On 29 Aug. 1777 
he was promoted to be colonel in the army, 
and on 19 Oct. 1781 to be major-general. 
In 1783 Roy was examined by tbe public 
accounts commission on his experience in 
regard to e.xpenditure in the last war in 
Germany when he was in charge of both the 
quartermaster-general’s and the chief en- 
gineer’s departments. On 1 Jan. 1783 Roy 
was appointed director and lieutenant- 
colonel of royal engineers, and shortly 
after was made a member of a committee 
on the defences of Chatham. On 16 Sept, 
Roy was promoted colonel in the royal en- 
gineers, and was appointed a member of the 
board on fortifications presided over by tbe 
Duke of Richmond. On 16 Nov. 1786 Roy 
became colonel of the SOth regiment of foot, 
.. Roy occupied his leisure time in scientific 
and archeeological pursuits. In 1778 he read 
a paper before tbe Royal Society, entitled 
'Experiments and Observations made in 
Britain in order to obtain a Rule for measa> 
ing Heights with the Barometei'.’ It was 
published separately the same year. In 1783 
Roy was employed by the English govern- 
ment to carry a series of triangles from Lon- 
don to Dover, and connect them with the 
triangulatiou already mode between Paris 
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and tlie north coast of P’ranco, in order to 
determine the relative positions of the ob- 
servatories of Paris and Greenwich. The 
scheme was suggested by the French govern- 
ment. Eoy selected Hounslow Heath for a 
base line, which was measured in the sum- 
mer of 1784 three times over hy means of 
cj'ed glass tubing, seasoned deal rods, and a 
coifered steel chain made by Hamsden, the 
length being 2 7,404 feet, and the discrepancy 
between the several measurements under 
three inches. This work took nearly three 
months, and excited considerable scientific 
interest, the king, the master-general of the 
ordnance, and many distinguished savants 
visiting Hounslow during its progress. The 
result of a remeasurament of the base on 
Hounslow Heath in 1791 by Captain Wil- 
liams, Mudge, and Halby was only 2^ inches 
diiferent from Roy’s measurement, and the 
mean of the two was accepted as the true 
measurement. 

In 1785 Boy contributed a paper to the 
'!Ikansactions' of the Royal Society on the 
measurement of this base, which was sepa- 
rately published the same year in a quarto 
volume. On 30 Nov. he was presented with 
the Copley medal of the Royal Society for 
the skill with which he had conducted the 
measurement of the baie line on Hounslow 
Heath, accompanied by a highly compli- 
meutoiy speech from the president. He also 
wrote a paper for the Royal Society, entitled 
‘An Account of the Mode professed to be fol- 
lowed in determining the Illative Situations 
of the Royal Observatories of Greenwich and 
Paris.’ This was read in 1787, and published 
separately in the same year in quarto volume. 

In the summer of 1787 Roy carried his 
triangnlation from the Hounslow base to the 
Reutish coast, and on 23 Sept, met theFrench 
commissioners at Dover, andj after a confer- 
ence with them, the observations connecting 
the English with the French triangulations 
were made from both sides of the ChonneL 
A base of verification, 28,686 feet long, was 
measured on Romney Marsh under Roy's 
direction, and found to diflfer only twenty- 
eight inches from its calculated length as 
determined by the triangulations of the 
Hounslow base. Roy continued in 1788 
and the foRowing year the observation of 
a great number o^econdory triangles, which 
became the foundation of the topographical 
survey of Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, and 
llcnt. He wrote for the Royal Society ‘ An 
Account of the Trigonometrical Operations by 
which the Distance between the Meridians 
of the Royal Observatories of Greenwich and 
Paris has been determined ; ’ hut Roy’s health 
bad failed, and he was able to give it only 


the leisure which illness and his military 
avocations permitted. In November 1789 he 
was obliged to go to Lisbon for the winter, re- 
turning to England in April 1790. He 
died suddenly at his house in Argyll Street, 
London, while correcting the proof-sheets of 
the above-mentioned paper, on 1 July 1790. 

Roy left ready for the printer his ‘ Military 
Antiquities of the Romans in Britain, and 
particularly their Ancient System of Castra- 
metation illustrated from Vestiges of the 
Camps of Agricola existing there.’ His exe- 
cutors presented the manuscript to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, who pubUsbed it at the 
expense of the society, in a handsome folio 
volume, in 1703. 

In addition to the works enumerated 
above, there ore in the British Museum the 
following maps and plans drawn by Roy be- 
tween 17o2andl766 ; RomanPost at Ardoch; 
CuUoden House ; Roman Camp, DalginroisS, 
Gleueam; Esk River; Eent, New Romney 
to North Foreland ; Louisbourg ; Milford 
Haven ; Roman Tei^le at Netherby, Cum- 
berland ; Strathgeth Roman Poet, near Inner- 
peffi-ey, Stratheam ; Coast of Sussex; South- 
east part of England; Country between 
Guildford and Canterbury; Hindhead to 
Cocking; Lewes Road from Croydon to 
Chailey ; Country from Dorchester to Salis- 
buiy; Country from Gloucester to Pem- 
broke ; Harden Castle, near Dorcbester. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Antiquary’ Jona- 
than Oldbuck of Monkbams relates his dis- 
covery of the site of the final conflict be- 
tween Agricola and the Caledonians, and 
reflects onRo^for having permitted the spot 
to escape his industry. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers’ Re- 
cords; Pori^ Records of Carluke ; Transactions 
of the Royal Sociel^, vols. Ixrii. Ixxv. Ixxvii. 
Ixzx. and Izxxv. ; Dod’s Ann. Reg. 1790 ; Gent. 
Hng. 1766 and 1790, vols. Iv. and lx. ; Weld’s 
Hist, of the Royal Society ; Anderson’s Scot- 
tish Nation; Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen; 
Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica ; Notes and 
Queries, 2nd ser. vol. vii. ; Cornwallis Corre- 
spondenre, vol. i. ; Ein^s Warrants ; European 
Mag. 1789, vol. XV.; Wright's Life of Wolfe; 
Porter’s Hist, of the Corps of Royal Engineers ; 
Portlobk’s Life of Major-general Colby; White's 
Ordnance Survey of the United Hingdom ; So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, 1793.] R. H. V. 

EOTDON, SiE MARMADUKE QflSS- 
1646), merchant-adventurer, son of Ralph 
Roydon or Rawdon of Rawden Brandes% 
in Yorkshfre, by Jane, daughter of John 
Brice of Stillington, was baptised at Bron- 
desby on 20 March 1683. At sixteen years 
of age he went to London, where he waa 
apprenticed to Daniel Hall, a Bordeaux 
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niertliaut, ttLo sent him as his factor to 
France; this gave him a knowledge of 
French (cf. entries in State l^npers, Dcm. 

18 April, 15 June, and 18 jlay). lie 
returned to London about 1610 and was 
elected a common councilman. Soon after- 
wards he was presented with the freedom of 
the Clothworkers’ Company, and madia cap- 
tain of the city militia. In ]til4 he joined 
a mercantde venture to the New England 
coast, -ending out two ■ships under Thomas 
Hunt and John Smith, which sailed from 
the Downs on 3 March 1614. Eoydon was 
keenly interested in the diacovei'y of the 
North-TS'est Passage : he was one ot tho first 
settlers or ‘planters ' in Barbados, where he 
is said to have buried above 10,000/ lie 
also adventured to other parts of the "VVeat 
Indies and to Spain, Turkey, and the Ca- 
naries in the old world. In 1028-0 he be- 
came M.P. for Aldhorongh : in the enil war 
he fought on the king’s side, raised a reei- 
ment at his owm cost, and took part in the 
defence of Basing House (10431. On 28 Dee. 
of the same year he was knighted. In 164.5 
he was made governor of Faringdon, Berk- 
shire, where he died on 28 April 1 046. In 
1611, while a ‘clothworker of All Ilallows 
Barking,’ he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Thorowmod of Hoddosdon, Ilert- 
fordshire ; his son Thomas fought as a colonel 
in the royal army, and after JMarston Moor 
found an asylum in the Canaries. Hisnephew, 
Marmaduke Raw'don [q. v.], lived in his 
house for some years icom 1026. 

(Brown's Oencsis of tT.S.A. pp. 680, 983 ; C.rl. 
.State Papers, Dom. 1627, 1632, 163d, 1638-0, 
1643; Foster's Yorkshire Pedigrees; Life of 
Marmaduke Hawdon (Cnmd. Soe.), pp. xvii, 
xxiii.] C. B. B. 

BOYDON, MATTHETV 1680-1622), 
jioet, was possibly son of Owen Roydon who 
co-operated with Thomas Proctor in 1.578 
in the latter’s ‘ Gorgious Gallery of Gallant 
Inventions.' Owen Roydon sig'ns commen- 
datory verses addressed to the ‘ curious com- 
pany of sycophantes;’ his initials, ‘0. R.,’ are 
attached to the first poem in the w'ork itself, 
and he doubtless was responsible for many 
of the pieces that immediately follow. There 
were Eo j'don families settled m Kent, Surrey, 
Essex, and Norfolk, but to which branch 
Owen and Matthew Roydon belonged is 
doubtful. The latter is doubtless identical 
with ‘ Mathew Eoyden ’ who graduated 
M.A. at Oxford on 7 July 1580. lie was 
soon afterwords a prominent figure in lite- 
rary society in Loudon, and grew intimate 
with the oliief poets of the day, including 
Sidney, Marlowe, Spenser, Lodge, and Chap- 


man. His friendship with Sidney he com., 
memorated in his ‘ Elegio, or Friends passion 
for his Astrophill,’ a finely conceived poem 
on Sidney’s death. It was first published in 
the ‘Phoenix Nest,’ 1693, and was printed 
with Reuser’s ‘ Astrophel ’ in Spenser's 
‘ Colin Clout,’ 1505; and it reappears in all 
later editions of Spenser’s works. In Nashe’s 
‘Address to the gentlemen students of both 
universities,’ prefixed to Greene’s ‘Arcadia’ 
Roydon is mentioned with 'Thomas 
Achlow and George Peele as ‘men living 
about London who are most able to provide 
jjoetry.’ Roydon, Nashe_ proceeds, ‘ hath 
shewed himselfe singular in the immortall 
epitaph of his beloned “ Astrophell,” beades 
many other most absolute comike inuentions 
fmaSe more pubhke by euery mans praise, 
then they can hee by my speech).’ Tranris 
Meres, in his ‘Palladia Tamia’ (1698), de- 
sr-ribes Roydon as worthy of comparison with 
the great poets of Italy. Apart from his 
elegy on Sidney, the only other compositions 
by Roydon in print are some verses before 
Thomas ‘Watson’s ' Sonnets ’ (1581), and be- 
fore Sir George Peckham’s ‘True Eepoite’ 
(1683). 

_ Meanwhile Roydon fell under the fascina- 
tion of Marlowe, and he, Harriot, and "Wil- 
liam Warner are mentioned omong those 
companions of the dramatist who shared his 
freetliinking proclivities (of. JXai’l. MS. 7642 
f. 206; and arts. Mablowb, Chbisiofeeb, 
end RALHaii, SiB "W altbb) . Another of his 
literary friends, Chapman, dedicated to him 
hie ‘ Shadow of Night ’ in 1694, and Ovid’s 
‘Banquet of Sence ”in 1695, In the former 
dedication Chapman recalls how he first 
learned from ‘ his good Mat ’ of the devotion 
to learning of the earls of Derby and North- 
umherland and of ‘ the heir of Hunsdon.’ 
John Da-^ ies of Hereford addressed to lloy- 
don highly complimentarv verse in the ap- 
pendix to his ‘Scourge of Folly,’ 1611. 

In later life Roydon seems to have entered 
the service of Robert Radcliffe, fifth earl of 
Sussex, a patron of men of letters. Robert 
Armin [q. v.J, when dedicating his ‘ Italian 
Taylor and his Boy ’ (1609) to Lady Had- 
din^on, the Earl of Sussex’s daughter, refers 
to Roydon as ‘ a poetical light . . . which 
shines not in the world as it is wisht, but yet 
the worth of its lustre is Imown.' Armin 
expressed the hope that ' that pen-pleading 
^et, grave for years and knowledge, Maister 
Mathew Roidin,’ may ‘live and die beloved’ 
in the Earl of Sussex’s service. This friendly 
hope does not seem to have been realised. 
The poet feR on evil daye in old age, and ap- 
pealedfor charity to Edward AJleyn, the actor 
and founder of Dulwich Hospitfd. From 
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Alle.vn he received 8d, in 1618, and Gil. in 
1623 (CoLlTEB, of Alleyn, '^. 166). 

The poet should doubtless be distinguished 
from ilatthew Hoydon who became fourth 
minor canon in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 160S, 
and was still holding the office in 1621. 

[Hunter's manuscript Chorus Vatum in Addit. 
MS. 24487 ffi 294-6 ; .trmin’s Neat of Ninnies 
(Shakespeare Soc. 1842), p. xviii; Brydges's 
Bestituta, ii. 51-4.] 8. L. 

BOYLE, JOHN FORBES (1799-1858), 
surgeon and naturalist, onlv son of Caj^tain 
William Henry Boyle, in tne service of the 
East India Company, was bom at Cawnpore 
in 1799. His father dying while John was 
a child, the latter was educated at the Edin- | 
burgh high school, and was destined for the ' 
army ; but while waiting at the East India 
Company's military aca&my at Addiscomhe 
for an appointment, he became a pupil of Or. 
Anthony Todd Thomson [q. v.], under whom 
he acquired so strong a taste for natural 
history, and especially botany, that he de- 
clined a miUlary appointment. Having ob- 
tained his diploma, he became assistant sur- 
geon in the service of the company. In 
.819 he went out to Calcutta, was placed 
on the medical staff of the Bengal army, and 
stationed first at Dumdum, but was subse- 
quently sent to various parts of Bengal and 
tlie North-West Provinces. In 1823 he 
was chosen superintendent of the garden 
at Saharunpore, having at the same time 
medical charge of the station at that place. 
With characteristic energy he in a short 
time effected salutary reforms in the admini- 
stration of the garden. Unable to absent 
himself from his duties, he employed col- 
lectors, aud brought K^ether a valuable col- 
lection of economic plants. He examined 
the drugs sold at the bazaars in India, and 
identified them with the medicines used by 
the Qreebs. Boyle also undertook single- 
handed a series of meteorological obeerva- 
tions, and obtained excellent data for deter- 
mining tbe meteorological conditions of the 
climate, and for fixing one of the standard 
stations. In 1831 he returned to England 
with his collections. The results of his re- 
searches he published in his ‘ IlluBtrations 
of the Botany and other Branches of the 
Natural Histoiy of the Himalayan Moun- 
tains,’ 2 vols. 4to, London, 1839. Here be 
recommended the introduction of cinchona 
plants into India, and his suggestion was ap- 

? roved by the governor-general of India in 
862. Next year Boyle drew up a valuable 
report on the subject, but it was not until 
1860, two years after his death, that the 
scheme was carried out by Sir Clements 
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Markham (Mabxiia3i, Pemdan BarJr, pp. 
72, 80-3). 

In 1887, on the retirement of Dr. John 
Ayrton Paris [q. v.], Boyle was appointed 
professor of materia medica in Eing's Col- 
lege, London. He was elected a fellow of 
the Koyal Society in 1837, and of the Linuean 
Society in 1833, and served on their councils. 
He was also elected a fellow, and acted as 
secretary, of the Geological and of the Royal 
Horticultural societies. He was one of the 
founders of the FhUosophical Club in 1847. 

A warm and active supporter of industrial 
exhibitions, he was one of the commissioners 
for the city of London in the 1861 exhibition, 
and was selected to superintend tbe oriental 
department of tbe Paris exhibition of 1865, 
when he was made an officer of the Legion of 
Honour. 

In 1838 a special deportment of coirespon- 
deuce relating to vegetable productions had 
been founded at the East India House in 
Loudon, and placed under Boyle's charge. 
The formation and on-angement of the tech- 
nical museum in connection with this under- 
taking he had just completed at his death, 
which took place on 2 Jan. 1858, at Heath- 
field Lodge, Acton. Boyle married, about 
1837, a daughter of Edward Solly. 

As a botanist, Boyle's careful and laborious 
habits and accuracy of observation gave 
authority to Ms writings. He was especially 
successful as a writer on technical subjects. 

In addition to the work already named, 
Boyle was author of : 1. ‘ An Essay on the 
Antiquity of Hindoo Medicine,’ &o., 8vo, 
London, 1837 ; German translation, Casscl, 
1839. 2. ' Essay on the Productive Be- 

soui'oes of India,’ 8vo, London, 1840. 8. ‘ Me- 
dical Education; a Lecture,’ &c., Ifimo, 
London, 1846, 4. ‘ A Manud of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,’ 16mo, London, 
1847. 6. 'On the Culture and Commerce 

of Cotton in India and elsewhere,' &c., 8vo, 
London, 1861. 6. ‘ The Arts and Manufac- 
tures of India’ (one of the ' Lectures on the 
Results of the Great Exhibition,’ Ser. 1), 
8vo, London, 1852. 7. ' Lecture on Indian 
Fibres fit for Textile Fabrics,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1854. 8. 'The Fibrous Plants of India 
fitted for Cordage,’ &c., 8vo, London, 1855. 
9. ' Review of the Measures which have been 
adopted in India for the improved Culture 
of Cotton,' 8vo, London, 1857. He also con- 
tributed many papers on similar subjects and 
on natural history to scientific publicatious 
between 1831 and 1831, and wrote articles 
for the 'Penny C^eloptetua’ and Elitto’s 'Cy- 
clopiedia of Biblical Literatuie.’ 

[Proc. of Boyal Soc. ix. 547 ; Proc. of Linn. 
Soo. 1868, p. xxri : Imp, Diet, Unir. Biogi. ; 
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Brit. ^us. Cut. ; Boyal Soe. Gat j Undtrell and 
Hylesi's Aimy Lists; English Gyclo)<)EJi<i ; 
Britten and Bonlger's English Butanjst'.j 

B. B. W. 

EOTSTOIT, SIOHAED (1699-1686), 
bookseller to Charles I, Charles II, and 
Janies II, horn in. 1699, was charged by J ohn 
Wright, parliamentary printer, on 31 July 
1645, as beingthe ‘constant factor for all scan- 
dalous boohs and papers againot the proceed- 
ings of parliament’ {Some <jf Lords Papers, 
ap. Hist, MSS. Comm. 6th Bw- pp- 71—2). 
IlOTSton was condned to the fleet prison, 
anj petitioned on 16 Ang. for release {ii. p. 
74). In 1646 he publish^ Francis Quarles's 
‘ Judgment and Mercie for afUicted Soules,* 
and wrote and signed the dedication ad- 
dressed to Charles I. In 1648 appeared, 
‘ printed for E. Eoyston in Irie Lane,’ the 
first edition of Eucdiv Bao-iXun^, of which 
about fifty impressions were issued within 
six months (cf. Aluack, Bibliography of the 
Sing's Book, 1896, and art. GAUDBit, Johw). 
On 23 Ma^ 1649 ^yston had entered to him 
in the register oi the Company of Stationers 
'The Papers which passed at Newcastle be- 
twixt his sacred Majesty and Mr. Henderson 
concerning the change of church govern- 
ment' (E. Aiitack, p. 18). He was examined 
in October 1649 for publishing a ' virulent 
and scandalous pamphlet,’ and bound in 
sureties to ‘make appearance when required 
and not to print or sell any unlicensed and 
scandalous boohs and pamphlets ’ ( Oal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1649-60, pp. 362, 624), He 
came before the council of state again in 
1663 for a similar ofience (ib, 166^4, pp. 
191, 196, 437). On 29 Nov. 1660 Charles 
granted to him the monopoly of printing 
the works of Charles I, in testimony of his 
fidelity and loyalty, and ' of the great losses 
and troubles he hath sustained in the print- 
ing and publishing of many messages and 
papers of our said Blessed Father, especially 
those most excellent discourses and solilo- 
quies by the name of ElKhiv BcuriXur^ ’ (Air 
HACK, pp. 119, 137). On 6 May 1663 
Charles tl took the unusual course of ad- 
dressing a letter to the Company of Ste^ 
tioneis to request the admission as an as- 
sistant of ‘Mr, E Eoyston, an ancient 
member of this company and his Majesty’s 
bookseller, but not of the livery’ {ib. p. 20). 
As kin^s bookseller Eoyston caused the 
stock of Eiohard Alleine’s ‘ Vindicioe Pietatis’ 
(1664, &c.) to be seized in 1666 for being 
published without license, but afterwards 
purchased the stock as waste-paper from the 
royal kitchen, hound the copies, and sold 
them. For this he was reprimanded by the 
privy council (Tiuf bblbt, EnByciopesdia, p. 


643). Eoyston had a further proof of the 
goodwill of the king on 29 Sept. 1666, when 
he had a grant of 3001 in compassion for 
losses sustained in the late fire (Oil Stats 
Papers, Dom. 1666-7, p, 167). 

‘ Orthodox Eoystone,' os Dunton calls him 
{Life and Errors, 1818, i. 292), was maatar 
of the Company of Stationers iu 1673 and 
1674, and bequeathed plate to the company, 
He died in 1680 in his eighty-sixth year, 
and was buried in Christ Church, Newgate 
Street. An insciiption in the south aisle of 
the church describes him as ' bookseller to 
three kings,’ and also commemorates his 
granddau^ter Elizabeth and daughter Mary 
(^. 1698), who married Richard Chiswell the 
elder [q, v.], the bookseller. 

[TimpTloy's Eneyolopsclia, 1842, pp, 643, 
569 ; wood’s Athena Oxou, ed, Bli ‘s, iii iv ; 
Nichols’s Lit, Anecdotes, i. 622, 624, in. 6Q8; 
ef art. Q.uAnx,B3, Ehancis.] H. R. T. 

EUAHHAN {d, 58BP), Irish saint, son 
of Fergus, was a native of the south of Ire- 
land, and seventh in descent from Eoghan 
Mor, son of OilioU Olum, king of Munster, 
He studied at Clonord, co. Meath, in the 
school of St. Finnian [q. v.], and his chief 
fellow-students were Ciaran [_q.v.] of Olon- 
maonoiee, Ciaran [q. v.] of Saigir, Oolumba 
[q. v.] of Iona, Brandon of Birr, and Cainnech, 
Euadhan'a place was after Uainnech (Be Tri~ 
bits Ordinibus Sanotorum Sibemice e codics 
Salmanticensi, col. 164; Acta SanctiJPinniani, 
col. 200). After wandering for a time, he 
settled in a wood from which a wild boar had 
darted out on his approach, and there founded 
thereligiouBconamunity of Lothra. The ruins 
of a Dominican abbey which succeeded hia 
foundation may still be seen there, about three 
miles from the Shannon, iu the barony ot 
Lower Ormond, co. Tipperary. St. Brandan 
of Birr was so near that each saint could 
hear the other’s bell, and Brandan consented 
to remove. Euadhan perambulated the 
country beU in hand, and was reported to 
have raised the dead (cap, 6), healed the 
sick (cap. 6), discovered hidden treasure 
(cap. 6), fed his community miraculonsly 
(cap. 11), imparted a knowledge of medicine 
by his blessing (cap. 9), and performed many 
other wonders. His protection of a fugitive 
who had slain, after just provocation, the 
herald of Diarmait Mac Cearhhoill, king of 
Ireland, led to a dispute with the king, who 
carried the malefactor to Tara from Lothra, 
where he was in sanctuary, Euadhan and 
his community followed, and the king and 
saint entered upon a disputation, in which 
each cursed the other four times. The 
saint’s second imprecation was that Tara 
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slioulJ, after Diarmait'a time, be abandoned 
for ever. In the end the king agi-eed to give 
bock the fugitive to Kuadban on payment 
of an erie for his herald of thirty horses. 

All the Irish chronicles agree that Tara tvas 
never occupied after the time of Diarmait 
Mac Cearbhaill, while the extensive earth- 
works still visible there, as well as the uni- 
versal agreement of Irish literature on the 
point, prove that up to that period it had 
long been the sent of the chief king of Ire- 
land. The reign of Diarmait Mac Oearbhaill 
was the time of the first endemics of Cron 
Ohonaill, afterwards called Buidhe Ohonaill, 
which was probably the oriental plague. 
Great multitudes died of it, and its ravages 
may account for the abandonment of Tara at 
that time. In later literature it is generally 
attributed to the curse of Ruadhan. Dramatic 
accounts of the proceedings of Ruadhan and 
the other saints at Tara on this occasion, and 
thsir fasting against the king, are to be found 
in the story of Aedh Baclamh in the ‘ Rook 
of MacOarthy Riach* (Lismore), a manu- 
script of the fifteenth century, and in the 
< Life of St. Molaissi,’ in a sixteenth-centi^ 
manuscript (Addit. 18205 in the British 
Museum), both of which are printed, with 
translations by S. H. 0'Grad|?’, in ‘Silva 
Gadelica.’ The life of Ruadhan in the ‘ Codex 
Salmanticensis' represents him as in oc- 
casional communication with his contem- 
porary, Columba. He died at Lothra, and 
Its abbots were known as his successors. 

His feast is kept on 15 April. 

[Martyrology of Donegal, ed. O’Donovan and 
Reeves, 1864; Acta Sanctorum Hibernia ex 
eodice Salmanticenei, ed. De Smedt and Da 
Backer, 1888; S, H. O'Grady’s Silva OadelicA, 
1892 ; Lives of Saints ftom the Book of Lismore, 
ed. 'V^. Stokes (sub. Findian), 1890; Book of 
Leinster, &csimiie, Dublin, 1880; Book of Bally- 
mote, photograph, Dublin, 1887 ; Annala Biog- 
hachta Eireann, ed. O'Donovau, rol. i. ; O. Petrie’s 
Eistoiyaiid Antiquities of Tara, 1839 ; Colgan’s 
Acta Sanctomm Hibeinim, rols. i. ii. Louvain, 
1615 and 1647.] R. M. 

RUD, THOMAS (1688-1783), antiquary, 
baptised at Stockton on 2 Jan. 1607-8, was 
son of Thomas Rud (1641-1719), curate of 
Stockton, afterwards vicar of Horton and 
rector of Long Newton, all in the county of 
Durham, whomarried at SLochton,onl3 Nov. 
1666, Alic^daughter of Thomas Watson of 
Stochdion. FromUurham grammar school he 
was admitted as subsizor at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, on 2 Feb. 1683-4, and graduated 
B.A. 1687, M.A. 1691. From 1697 to 1609 
he was the master of his old school at Dur- 
ham, and from 1699 to 1710 he was head 
master at Newcastle grammar school and 
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master of St. Mary’s Hospital. In 1707 
ha printed at Cambridge a Latin syntax 
and prosody compiled for the use of his 
scholars. 

In 1711 Rud returned to Durham, where 
he was instituted to the vicarage of St, 
Oswald (1 Sept); he received in the same 
year the posts of lecturer of holy-daj sermons 
in the cathedral and librarian to the dean 
and chapter. He was promoted in 1726 to 
the vicarage of Northallerton, and held with 
it, from June 1729, the rectory of Washing- 
ton, CO. Durham. He waa collated, on 9 Jufy 
1728, as prebendary of the fifth stall at Ripon 
collegiate church, and retained these prefer- 
ments imtil ills death. He died on 17 March 
1782-3, His wife waa Isabel, daughter of 
Cuthhert Hendry of Shincliffe, near Durham, 
and they had several children. 

Rud compiled with much laconr and 
learning, and with beautiful penmanship, a 
catalogue of the manuscripts at Durham 
Cathedral, which hs completed at North 
Alleiton on 15 Sept. 1727. It was printed 
for the dean and chapter under the editorship 
of the Rev, James Roine [q. and with an 
appendix by him, in 1826. To Rud Raine 
owed much of the material embodied in the 
latter’s 'Oatalogi veteres Lihrorum Eccl. 
CathedralisDuutdm.’ (Surtees Soc. 1838). 

'fo ThomasBedford’s edition of the treatise 
of Symeon of Durham, ' De exordio atque pro- 
CUT8U Dunhelmensis ecclesim ’ (1732), there 
was prefixed a Latin dissertation (pp, i-xxxv) 
by Rud, proving, in opposition to the views 
ot Selden, that Symeon of Durham, and not 
Turgot, was its author. Rud’s copy of this 
work, with the errors of the pre's corrected, 
and with some im^rtant additions, ulti- 
mately passed to Dr. Raine (Surtees Soc. vii. 
149 60). Rudcontiibutedtothe two volumes 
of ' Miscellaneous Observations upon Authors, 
Ancient and Modern,' which were edited by 
Dr. Jortin in 1731-2, several articles signed 
T. R., chiefly relating to the Arnndelian 
marbles. A copy of Beza’s New Testament 
(1683), at the British Museum, has many 
manuscript notes by Rud. 

[Halkett and Laing's Anon, Lit. ii, 1626-8 ; 
Ripon Church Memorials, ii, 315-16 (.Surtees 
Soc. 1886); Preface to Cat. of Durham HISS, 
1826 (by Rev. W. N. Darnell) ; Surtees’s Dur- 
ham, vol. iv, pt. ii. p. 107 (pedigree of family); 
Brand’s Newcastle, i, 84, 65 ; Nichols’s lUu&tr. 
of Lit. Bistoiy, v. 121-2 ; information from 
Dr. Aldis Wright.] W. P. 0. 

RUDEORNH or RODEBUBNE, 
THOMAS (d. 1442), bishop of St. Davids, 
probably a native of Rodbourne, Wiltshire, 
was educated at Merton College, Oxford, 
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where he was buraar 1309-1400, and wns 
proctor ol‘ the university in 1399 and 1401. 
In 1411 he was with others appointed by 
the university to examine the doctrines ol' 
%Viclif, and was presented to the living of 
Deeping, Lincolnshire. Having been col- 
lated to the archdeaconry of Sudbury in 
1413, he the same year exchanged that olHce 
for the deanery of the collegiate church of 
Tamworth. He was elected warden of 
AlerVon in 1416, and apparently resigned the 
followingyear, when he accompanied Henry V 
to Normandy us one of his chaplains. In 
1410 he was admitted prebendary of Sarum, 
and in 14i0 was elected chancellor of the 
university of U.xford. Being provided by 
papal hull to the bishopric of St. Davids in 
14^1, he was consecrated on 31 Jan. 1434. 
In 1136 Henry VI, whose chaplain he was, 
nominated him for election to the see of Ely, 
but the monks would not elect him. lie 
built the tower over the gate of Merton 
College, and gave hooks to the library and 
to the library of the university. He died in 
144d. His character is said to have been 
good and his manners attable, and he is 
described as an eminent divine, mathemati- 
cian, and hist orian. He was a correspondent 
of Thomas Netter or IValdeu [q-v.l The 
works attributed to him are a hook of letters 
to Thomas Netter (Waldensisl and others, 
to which a reference is made by his namu- 
sahe Thomas Rudborne 14C0) (|q. v.], 
monk of St. Swithnn’s, Winchester, m the 
'Frologus in Historiam suam Minorem’ 
{Anglia Sacra, i. 287), and a chrunicle not 
now known to exist. 

[Brudriclc’s Mem. of Merton Coll. pp. 16, S3, 
138, 221 (Oxf. Hist. Soc ) ; (iodwin, iJe Praesu- 
libus Anal. p. 383 ; Le Neve's Fasti Eccl. Anglic, 
i. 297, ii. -192, ed. Hardy; Wood's Hist, and 
Antiq. of Oxfo^, ii. ii. 917, ed. Guteh; Bale's 
SeripK. cent. vii. 53 ; Pits, De Anglis Scriptt. 
p. 399 ; Tanner’s Elbl. Brit. p. 645.] “W. H. 

RUDBORITE, THOMAS {fi. 1460), his- 
torian, was a monk of St. Swjthuu’s, Win- 
chester, and not, as Bale and others tbllow- 
iiig him state, of the monastery of Hyde or 
N ewminster, His date is fixed by references 
in his works (see OnBlN, De Soriptt. Ecoles, 
ill. cols. 2722-^). lie states that he was al- 
lowed to use the records ofDnrham Cathedral 
through the courtesy of Robert Neville 
(1404-14.o7) [q. v.], who was bishop there 
between 148b and 1457. He alludes to his 
namesake, Thomas Rudborne {d. 1442 ) [q. v.], 
the bishop of St. David’s, but no relationship 
has been traced between them. 

He was author of: 1. ‘Annales Breves 
Ecclesiee ^iutonieusis a Bruto ad Hcmicum 


VI regem.’ This was written in 1440, and 
was apparently a sketch, and not an epitome, 
of his larger work, the ‘ Historia Major.’ It 
was extant in Cotton MS. Galha A. xv., of 
which only a few unintelligible fragments 
now remain, Wharton called it the ‘ Historia 
Minor,’ andnsed it to fill in some of the blanks 
in the ‘Historia Major.’ 2. ‘Historia Major, 
lib. V.,’ which was completed in 1454, and 
printed by Wharton in his ‘Anglia Sacra,' i. 
179-286, from two manuscripts, one being 
Cod. 183 in Lambeth Library, and the other 
in Corpus ChristiLibrnry, Cambridge; neither 
of these manuscripts isperfect, and Wharton's 
edition ends with the reign of Stephen. Dis- 
tinct from both of these appears to he 3, 
‘ Chronica ThomieRudboni monachi ecclesis 
Wintoniensis a Bruto ad annum 18 Heniici 
III ’ [1284], a copy of which, in a sixteenth- 
century hand, is extant in Cotton MS. Nero 
A. xvii. ; this manuscript was compiled bj 
th e author, at the req nest of his fellow-monks, 
from the works of Hildas, Buda, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, Matthew Paris, Thomas Rud- 
born, bishop of St. David’s, whose chronicle 
is now lost, and other writers. According 
to Bernard, a copy of it was No. 26 among 
the manuscripts of Sir Simouds D’Ewes 
[q. V.] Oudis also states that among the 
Ashmoleun manuscripts was ‘ Additio Chro- 
nicoa W iutouiensis per fratrem Thomam Rud- 
bom monachum S. Swithini, scilicet, Genea- 
loma comitum Warwicensium ; ’ but the 
only work of Rudbom’s now extant in that 
collection is ‘ Appendix e Tlioma Rudbom 
de rege Oswio et fundatione eccl. Lichefeld ’ 
(Black, Cat. Ashmolean MSS. p. 770). In 
Cotton MS. Claudius B. vii.i.is ‘Bxcerptae 
Breviario Chronicorum TbomeeRudboiumo- 
uachi Wintoniensis de Matilda filiaMalcolmi 
regis Scotonim.’ Rudborue’s must he disthi- 
gnisbed from the earlier ‘ Annales de Win- 
tonia,’ printed by H. R. Luard in the Rolls 
Series. 

[Oudin gives alongdisquisition on Rudborre’s 
works in his Scriptt. Eccl. iii. cols. 2722-3; 
Lcland'a Comment, de Scriptt. ; Bale, Ti<. 93 ; 
Fits, p. 668 ; Fabricius's Bibl. Latinitatis Mcdii 
.®vi, vi. 728 ; Tanner's Bibl. Bril.-Hib. pp. 
613-6 ; Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, vol. i. pp.xxri- 
xxriii, 179-286 ; Caro’s Soriptt, j^cl. n. ii. 161; 
Bernaid’s Cut. of MSS. passim ; Cat. Cottonian 
MSS,; Black’s Cat. Ashmolean MS.S. ; Hardy’s 
Descr, Cat. of Materials ; Annales de Wintonia, 
ed Ln.:rd, pp, ziv, 23, and Liber de Hyda, ed. 
Edwards, pp. xxiv, xxvi, xsxix, zli, in Rolls 
Ser. ; Chev^ier's Repertoire ; Chalmers's Biogr. 
Diet. ; Darling’s Cyclop, of Bibl. lit.] A. F. P. 

RHDD, ANTHONY (1649 .p- 1016), bishop 
of St. David's, born in Yorkshire in 1649 or 
1650, was admitted sociue minor at Trinity 
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Colleg'e, Cambridg'e, on 0 Sept. 1569, and 
iiichis mnjor on 7 April 1570, having gra- 
duated B.A. 1506-7 and 3I.A. 1670. Ho 
became B.D. 1577, and incorporated in that 
degree at Oxford on 9 July of the same year, 
lie proceeded 1).D. at Cambridge in 15S3. 
He was installed dean of Gloucester on 
10 Jan. 16S4. Rudd was chosen bishop of 
St. David’s early in 1594. He was conse- 
crated by 'Whitgift at Lambeth on 9 June 
1594, when his age was stated to be forty- 
five. He was ‘a moat excellent preacher, 
whose sermons were very acceptable to Queen 
Elizabeth,’ and the queen on one occasion, 
after hearing him preach, told 'Whitgift to 
tell him that he shoidd be his successor in the 
archbishopric. "Whitgift gave Rudd the 
queen’s message, and though ‘ too mortified 
a man intentionally to lay a train to blow 
up this archbishop-designed,’ he assured the 
bishop of St. David’s that the queen best 
liked ' plain sermons, which came home to 
her heart ’ (Fulleb, (Jkuvcli History, bit. x. 

E . 09). AVhen Rudd next preached, in 1500, 
e alluded to the queen's age, her wrinkles, 
andtheapproachofdeath,whereather majesty 
was hmluy di^leased, and be lost all chance 
of further preferment. 

In his administration of his diocese he 
‘wrought much on the Welsh by his wis- 
dom and won their affection ; ’ but he built 
up a property for his children by Lis thrift 
and by lenses of ecclesiastical property 
(Fullee ; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 10 Jan. 
1608). He was one of the bishops sum- 
moned to the Hampton Court conference. 
He opposed the oath framed against simony 
in the convocation of 1604, on the ground 
that the patron, as well as the clerk, should 
be obliged to take it (Fouee, Church Itis- 
tory, X. 28). He supplied the government 
from time to time with evidence touching the 
recusants in his diocese (JJal. State Papers, 
Dom. 2 Rov. 1611). He died on 7 March 
1014-16, leaving three sons — Antony, Ro- 
bert, and Ricba^ — and was buried with his 
wife, Anne Dalton, in the church of Llan- 
mthen, Carmarthenshire (in which parish ha 
had pm'chased'a good estate’), where a fine 
tomb, with life-size figures, commemoraies 
them both. His will, dated 25 Jan. 1614, 
leaves many charitable bequests. The Llan- 
gathen estate continued in bis family tQl 
1701. 

Rudd published four sermous pieachod at 
court bemro Queen Elizabeth, 

[Wood’s Adieme Oxoniensea and Fasti ; Baber 
kI 8 S., Trinity College, Qunbridgs ; State jPapezs, 
Dom. ; Fuller’s Ohurch History ; Register of the 
Dniversity of Oxford, ed. Andrew Clark; Browue 
Willis’s Survey of the Cathedral Ohurch of St, 


David, 1717; Archdeaeon Tardlay’s MS. Me- 
ncvia S >cra, and other manuscripts belonging 
to the Chapter of St. David’s Cathedral.] 

W. H. H. 

RUDD, SAYER (d. 1737), divine, was 
assistant in 1716,‘whettvery young,’ to the 
baptist church at Glasshouse Street, Loudon. 
Later he was a member of Edward WaUen’s 
church, at Maze Pond, Southwark. There he 
was publicly set apart for the ministry, with 
laying on of bauds, on 2 July 1725, os suc- 
cessor to Thomas Dewhurst at Turner’s Hall, 
Ph'dpot Jiane, London. In 1727 the congre- 
gation of the baptist chapel in Devonshire 
Square was united with his own, which 
removed to Devonshire Square. In April 
17S3 he became much unsettled in mind, 
and applied to bis congregation for leave to 
visit Paris. This being refused, he ‘ took 
French leave.’ At this tiuie he offered his 
services as preacher to the quakers, apparently 
having failed to grasp their leading principle 
of unpaid ministry. He then applied to Die 
lord chancellor for admission into the esta- 
blished church, but his ambition being be- 
yond the living of 00 /. per annum, which was 
offered him, he finally studied midwifery 
under Grdgoire and Dussfi of Paris, and pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.D. at Leyden. On 
returning to London he had some practice, 
and attended and took down in shorthand 
the lectures of Sir Richard Manningham 
[q.v.] One of these, 'The certain Method 
to know the Disease,’ he published at London 
in 1742, 4to. 

Meanwhile the Calrinistic baptist board 
accused him of unitarianism, and issued a 
minute against him. He defended himself 
in three ‘Letters,’ published 1734, 1735, and 
1736, and in 'Impartial Reflections,’ Lon- 
don, 1736, 8 VO. The board, which met at 
Blaclru'eU’s Coffee House, Queen Street, dis- 
owned him on26Feb.l735. Hethenpreached 
for two years at a church built for him in 
Snow’s Fields by Mrs. Ginn. After her death 
in 1738 he conformed to the established 
church, and was presented by Archbishop 
Potter to the living of IValmer, Kent, and 
in 1752 to the vicarage of "Westwell in the 
same county. He then lived near Deal, and 
kept a school. Rudd died at Deal on 6 May 
1757. 

Besides many separate seimous he pub- 
lished ; 1. ' All Elegiac Essay on the Death 
of John Noble, ’London,1780,8vo. 2. ‘Poems 
on the Death of Thomas Hollis,’ Loudon, 1731, 
8 vo. 3. ‘ An Essa^ towards a New Expli- 
cation of the Doctrines of the Resurrection, 
Millennium, and Judgment,’ London, 1784, 
8 vo. 4, ‘ Six Sermons on the Existence of 
Christ’s Human Spirit or Soul,’ 1740, 870 , 
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5 . 'DefenseoftliePlainAccount of tteSacra- 
mcnt of the Lord’s Supper by Bishop Hoad- 
ley,’ London, 1748, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1762, 8vo. 
0. ‘ The Negative of that Question whether 
the Archangel hlichael, &c. In a Letter to 
Eobert Clayton, the Bishop of Glogher/ 
London, 1753, 8vo. 7. ‘ Prodromus, or Ob- 
seivations on the English Letters. An at- 
tempt to reform our Alphabet and regulate 
our Spelling,’ London, 1765, 8vo. 

[Wilson's Hist, of Dissenting Ohurche', L 
143,439, ir. 42, 280-2; Christian Examiner, vi. 
93; Hssted's Hist, of Kent, iv. 173 1 works 
above mentioned; Watt's Bibl. Brit. ii. 820^; 
Nichols’s Lit. lUustr. iv. 189-99 ; Gent. Mag. 
1737, p. 241.] C. P. S. 

RUDD, TH03IAS (1384 P-1656), cap- 
tain, military e^ineer, and mathematician, 
eldest eon of Thomas Rudd of PLigham 
Ferrars, Northamptonshire, was born in 
1583 or 1584. He served during his earlier 
vears as a military engineer in the Low 
bounti'ies, where he distinguished himself. 
On 10 July 1627 Charles I, having sent for 
him, appointed him ’chief engineer of all 
castles, torts, and fortilieationswithin'Walea,’ 
at a salary or 240f, per annum. Subsequently 
he was appointed the kind's principm engi- 
neer for fortifications, and in 1635 he visited 
Portsmouth in this capacity to settle a ques- 
tion between the governor and the admiralty 
08 to the removid of some naval buildings 
which interfered with proposed fortifications. 
In 1638 he visited Guernsey and JersOT at the 
request of the governors, the Earl of Danby 
and Sir Thomas Jermyn, to survey the castles 
in those islands and report upon them to the 
board of ordnance. 

In February of the following year Rudd 
petitioned the board of ordnance ror the pay- 
ment of arrears of salary, amounting to over 
1,3007. In June the board recommended the 
petition for the favourable consideratiou of 
the council, mentioning Rudd’s services in 
commendatory terms, and observing that, 

' iiotwitbstanaing his old age, he was still 
willing to hazard his life in the king's ser- 
vice.’ In April, having been employed in 
making a survey of the Portsmouth dmences, 
he recommended that they should be recon- 
structed at an estimated cost of 4,9567. 

In Jnne Rudd went to Dover to superin- 
tend the repairs to the harbour and to the 
Archcliffe bulwark or fort, and in October be 
reported to the council that the works were 
delayed for want of funds, and suggested that 
the revenues of the harbour, as well as the 
dues, should be devoted to the maintenance 
of the harbour and fort. To this the council 
assented on 29 May 1640, and on 31 Dec, fol- 


lowing directed all mayors, sherifla, and 
justices to impress workmen in and about 
London and elsewhere for the works at 
Dover, which had been intrusted to Rudd. 

In October 1640 Rudd went to Ports- 
mouth to finish the fortifications, on the 
special application of Oolonel Goring, the 
governor, and he divided his attention dur- 
ing 1641 between Portsmouth and Dover. 
The work at Portsmouth was retarded for 
want of funds, and in January '1G43 the go- 
vernor demanded stores, and leave to use 
materials for fortification, according to 
Rudd's survey of the previous year. Rudd 
served as chief engineer on the royalist sida 
throughout the civil war, and in 1635 his 
estate at Higham Ferrars was decimated on 
an assessment for the payment of the militia, 
as a punishment for his adherence to the 
royalist cause. He died in 1656, aged 72, 
and was buried in Higham Ferrara oWch, 
where several epitaphs composed by himself 
were inscribed on his tomb. Rudd was thrice 
married: first, to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Castle of Glatton, Huntingdonshire ; 
secondly, to Margaret, daughter of Edward 
Doyley of Overbury Bhill, Suttblkj and 
thirdly, to Sarah, daughter of John Rolt of 
Milton Ernes, Bedfordshire. He left on only 
daughter, Judith, by his third wife ; she mar- 
ried, first a kinsman, Anthony Rudd, and 
secondly, Goddard Pemberton, and died on 
28 March 1680 (Bsinans, NoHhammtomhirt, 
ii. 170-7). 

Rudd was the author of ‘Practical Geo- 
metry,’ in two parts, London, 1650, and ' Eu- 
clides Elements of Geometry, the first six 
Books in a compendious form contrasted and 
demonstrated, whereuuto is added the Mathe- 
matical Preface of Mr. John Dee,’ small 4to, 
London, 1651. He wrote the supplement to 
* The Oompleat Body of the Art Militaiy,' by 
Lieutenant-colonel Richard Elton, London, 
1650, fob; 2nd edit. 1659. This supplement 
consists of six chapters, dealing with the 
duties of officers, the marching of troops and 
the art of gunnery. Sir James Turner, in 
his ‘ Pallas Armata’ (1683), refers to another 
work by Rudd, in whiob he treats of the first 
use of the spade in sieges; but this cannot 
be traced, 

CWorks in Brit. Mus. Library ; Calendar of 
State Papers, Dorn., 1634-42; Professional 
Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Oc- 
casioual Papers Series, vol. xii^ ; ConoUy 
Pitpera ; Turner’s Pallas Armata, 1883 ; List of 
Delinquent Estates decimated within the County 
of Northampton, 1038.] R. H. V. 

RUDDER, SAMUEL (d, 1801), topo- 
grapher, was bom at Oircncester, Glouces- 
tershire, where he carried on business as a 
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printer. For many years is collected 
materials for a new history to supersede 
‘ The Ancien‘ and I’resent State of Glouces- 
tershire* (1712) of Sir a. Atliyns. He 
issued pro])03als for the puhlication of his 
Look in 1707, hut W. Herbert brought out 
a new edition (17C8) of Atkyns’s work to 
forestall him. Rudder printed os a speci- 
men of his proposed history ‘ The History 
of the Parish, and Abbey or Hales ’ (1768), 
and in 1779 published his ‘ New History of 
Gloucestershire ’(Cirencester, folio). Horace 
Walpole, in writing to Cole the antiquary, 
27 Deo. 1779, says that Rudder’s ‘ additions 
to Sir E. Atkyns make it the most sensible 
iiistory of a county we have had yet’ (Letfert, 
1S.>8, vii. 209, see also pp. 280, 337). ‘ The 
History and Antiquities of Gloucester’ (Ci- 
rencester, 1781, 8vo) is taken from Rudder’s 
larger work, as is also his ‘History of the 
Ancient Town of Cirencester’ (1800, 2nd 
edit.) In 1763 first appeared his ‘History of 
Fairford Church,’ of which the tenth edition 
is dated 17S3. 

Rudder died 15 March 1801, at Chelsea, 

[Q-ent. M.ig. 1801, i. 28S j Nichols’s Rlustra- 
tions, ri. 397 ; Upeott’s Bibl. Account of English 
Topogr. 1818. i. 250-8.] H. R. T. 

RUHDIMAN, THOMAS (1674-1767), 
philologist, born in October 1874 in the 
parish of Boyndie, Banflshire, was son of 
James Ruddiman, tenant of the farm of 
Baggel, a strong royalist, and of Margaret, 
daugliter of Andrew Simpison, a uei^hoour- 
ing farmer. Ruddiman gained considerable 
proficiency in classical studies at the parish 
school under George Morison, and when he 
was sixteen he left home, without inform- 
ing his parents, to compete at Aberdeen 
for the annual prize given at Ein^s Col- 
lege for classical learning. On his journey 
he was robbed by gipsies ; but persevering 
in his purpose, he gained the prize, and, 
having obtained a bursary, began his studies 
Under Professor William Black in November 
1C90. He graduated M.A. on 21 June 1694, 
and soon afterwards was chosen tutor to the 
son of Robert Young of Auldbar, Forfar- 
shbe. He was next appointed echoolmaster 
at Laurencekirk, IHncardineshire, partly by 
Young’s aid ; and there, in 1099, Dr. Archibald 
Piloaime (16o2-171S) (q. v.], who happened 
to stay at the village inn, made his acquain- 
tance, and promised to help him if he came 
to Edinburgh. 

On Ruddiman’s arrival at Edinburgh early 
in 1700, Pitcairne procured him employment 
in the Advocates’ Library, where he was 
engaged in arranging books and copying 
papers. On 2 May 1702 he was mode 


assistant librarian, at a salary of 81. 6s. 8d. 
a year. His employers were so well satisfied 
that at the endof 1703 they gave him an extra 
allowance of 60^. Scots. Ruddiman also 
earned money by copying documents for the 
Glasgow University, by teaching and re- 
ceiving boarders, and by revising works for 
the booksellers. He received 31. for thus 
assisting through the press Sir Robert Sib- 
bald’s ‘Introductio ad Historiam Eerum a 
Romanis gestarum,’ and 61. for like aid given 
to Sir Robert Spottiswood’s ‘ The Prnotiques 
of the Law of Scotland.’ In 1707 he also 
became abode auctioneer, dealing chiefly in 
learned works and sclioolbooks ; and in the 
same year he published an edition of Florence 
Wilson’s ‘Be Animi TranqiiillitateBialogiis,’ 
with anew preface and life of Wilson. This 
was followed in 1709 by an edition of Arthur 
Johnston’s ‘Cantici Solomonis Paraphrasis 
Poetiea,’ dedicated to Pitcairne, who pre- 
sented Ruddiman with a silver cup. 

In 1710 Ruddiman saw through the press 
a new folio edition of Gawin Douglas’s trans- 
lation of Virgil’s ‘ jEneid,’ with an elaborate 
glossary by himself. For his labours in 
connection with the undertaking he received 
81. 6s. 8d. He applied for the rectorship 
of Dundee grammar school in 1711, but was 
induced to remain at the Advocates’ Library 
by the offer of an additional salary of 
301 6s. 8c7. After assisting in preparing 
editions of the works of Drummond of Haw- 
thomden (1711), Abercromby’s ‘Martial 
Achievements of the Scots Nation’ (1711), 
and John Forrest’s ‘ Latin Vocabulary ’ 
(1713), Ruddiman published his ‘Bndiments 
of the Latin Tongue,’ 1714, a hook which 
passed through fitteen editions in bis life- 
time, and supplanted all previous works of 
the kind. On the death of Pitcairne he ne- 

f otiated the sale of his friend’s library to 
’eter the Great, and published, on a single 
sheet, verses 'In Cmitum A. Pitcarmi,’ 
1718. 

Buddiman's next undertaking was an edi- 
tion of George Buchanan’s works, in two folio 
volumes, ‘ Buchanani Opera Omnia,’ 1716, col- 
lected for the first time. In his Latin bio- 
graphical introduction, Ruddiman adversely 
criticised Buchanan’s character and political 
views, a course which involved him in a 
long controversy. A ' Society of the vScholars 
of Edinburgh, to vindicate that incomparably 
learned and pious author [Buchanan] from 
the calumny of Mr. Thomas Ruddiman,’ was 
started ; hut their proposal to bring out a 
correct edition of Buchanan under Barman’s 
editorship was not carried out. In the mean- 
time Ruddiman added the printer’s business 
in 1716 to his other occupations, and admitted 
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hisyoimgerbrother,‘Walter(1087-177O),who 
had been working -with the printer Freebahn 
!;mcel703,asapj.rtuer. Thelirst iioolt printed 
by the new firm was the second volume of 
Ahereromby’s ‘ Martial Achievemeuta,' 1715, 
and ituddiman not infrequently edited or 
revised the works which lie printed. lie 
mainly devoted himself to suhoolbooks and 
works hai ing a ready .-ale. In 1718 he look 
an active part in founding a literary society 
in Edinburgh, which included the masters 
of the high school, and afterwards Henry 
Home, Lard Karnes, and other eminent per- 
sons. Ituddiman helped Thomas Hearne in 
preparing his edition of Fordun’s ‘ Scoti- 
chrouicoii,’ 1722, and ileanie referred to 
him in the preface as his ‘learned friend.’ 
His reputation for scholarship caused him to 
bu employed in translating into Latin various 
public papers ; and his notehooks show that 
by 1730 his capital hod increased to l,9&5f. 

Ituddiman had begun, in 1724, to print 
the revived ‘Caledonian ilereury’ for its 
proprietor, Holland, and in 1729 he acquired 
the whole interest in that paper, which con- 
tinued in his family until 1772. This perio- 
dical was an organ of Prince Charles Ed- 
ward during the rising of 1745 {Hintory of 
thu ‘ Jfarcurttu Caledoiiiua,’ Edinburgh, 1881). 
In 1728 Ituddiman. and James Davidson 
were appointed printers to the univeisity of 
Edinburgh, the patent running until the 
death of the survivor ; and in 1730 liuddi- 
man, on the death of John Spottiswood, be- 
came chief librarian to the Society of Ad- 
vocates, which he had so long served as 
nasiftaut. The promotion, however, was not 
accompanied by any increase in salary. 

In 1742 he brought out, with the assist- 
ance of "Walter Goodall (^1700 ?-176G) [q.v.J, 
the first volume of a catalogue of the Ad- 
vocate*’ Library, On 13 Aug. 1739 Ruddi- 
man resigned half of the printing business 
to his son Thomas, and about the same time 
bought, for 3007., a house iu Parliament 
Square, close to the Advocates’ Library. 
William Lauder’s ‘ Collection of Sacred 
Poems,’ 1789, contained three poems by 
Ruddiman, besides notes. In the same year 
he wrote a lengthy introduction for James 
Anderson’s ‘Selectus Diplomatum et Nti- 
mismatum Seotiee Thesaurus.’ A tranela/- 
tion of this introduction was published sepa- 
rately in 1773. In 1740 he wrote, but did 
not 'print, ‘Critical Remarks upon Peter 
Burman’s Notes on Ovid’s Works,’ and in 
1742 he published a sermon on Psalm xi. 7 
by John Scott, D.D., with a preface by 
himself urging the need of genuine devo- 
tion. 

During the troubles of 1745 Ruddiman 


lived in retirement in the country, and pub- 
lished ‘ A "Vindication of Mr. George Bn- 
chanan’s Paraphrase of the Book of Psabni 
from the Objections raised against ithy"Wil. 
liam Benson, esn.’ [see Benson, Wiliian 
1682-1764]. lie also prepared a ‘Para 
Tertia ’ of his ‘ Grammaticfe Lotinte Insti- 
t utiones,’ hut did not print it, fearing that 
the sale would not cover the expenses. An 
abstract of this work was afterwards added 
to the ‘ Shorter Grammar.’ 

In the meoutimeRuddimau had become in- 
volved in a controversy with the Rev. George 
Logan [q.v.] on the subject of heredita^ 
succession to the throne, arisi^ out of 
Ituddiman’s .Taeobitical notes to Buchanan. 
Logan’s ‘ Treatise on Government, showing 
that the Right of the Kings of Scotland to 
the Crown was not strictly and absolutely 
hereditary, against . . . the learned antiqua- 
rian, Mr. Thomas Ruddiman,’ appeared in 
1746, and was followed by Ruddiman’s ‘An 
Answer to the Rev. Mr. Georgs Logan’s late 
“Treatise on Government,”’ 1747. Logan’s 
reply, ‘ The Finishing Stroke, or Mr. Rud- 
diman sell-ooudemned,’ was answered by 
Ruddiman’s ‘Dissertation concerning the 
Competition for the Crown of Scotland be- 
tween Lord Robert Bruce and Lord John 
Baliol,’ 1748. In April and May 174D Logan 
brought out * The Doctrine of the Jure- 
Divino-ship of Hereditary iudofensible mo- 
narchy enquired into and exploded, in s 
letter to Mr. Thomas Ruddiman,’ and ‘ A 
Second Letter from Mr. George Logan to 
Mr. Thomas Ruddiman.’ In May llud^- 
mau’s friend, J olm Love (1G96-1750) [q. v.], 
wrote in defence of Buchanan, and was 
an&wered in July by Ruddiman’s ‘Ani- 
majveroions on a late pamphlet intitled “A 
Vindication of Mr. George Buchanan.” ’ On 
Love’s death next year, Ruddiman forgot 
their difierences, and eulogised Love in the 
* Caledonian Mercury.’ 

Ruddiman assisted his friend Ames in the 
‘Typographical Antiquities’ of 1749, and 
published an edition of Livy in four small 
volumes in 1701. But his sight was now fail- 
ing, and early in 1762 he resigned the post of 
keeper of the Advocates’ Library, where he 
was succeeded by David Hume (1711-1770) 
[q. V.] In 175S the attack on Ruddiman 
was resumed in ‘ A Censure and Examina- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Ruddiman’e Philological 
Notes on the Works of the great Buchanan,' 
by James Man [q. v.] Man said that Rud- 
diman was a finished pedant and a furious 
calumniator. Ruddiman, who complained 
that his enemies would not let him pass his 
few wmainiug years in peace, brought out 
‘ Anticrisis, or a Discussion of a Scurrilous 
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and Slalicious Libel published by one Mv. 
James Man,’ 1“")4 ; and when the ' Monthly 
Review’ in some measure supported Man, 
Ruddiman printed ‘ Audi Alteram Partem, 
or a further Vindication of Mr. Thomas Rud- 
diman’s edition of Buchanan’s 'Works from 
the many gro«3 and vile reproaches unjustly 
thrown upon it by Mr. James Man,’ 17 66. Suon 
afterwards (19 Jan. 1767) Ruddiman died at 
Edinburgh, in his eighty-third year, and was 
buried intheGray&dars churchyard. A tablet 
to his memory was erected in the New Grey- 
friars Ohurch in 1806 by his relative, Dr. 
WiUiam Ruddiman. A catalogue of his 
library, which was sold at Edinburgh in 
February 1768, was compiled by Ruddiman 
under the title ‘ Bibliotheca Romana,’ 1767. 
Two portraits of Ruddiman are in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh; one is 
anonymous, and the other, perhaps a copy of 
the first, is by the Earl of Buchan. A por- 
trait, engraved by Bartolozzi from a painting 
by De Nune, is given in Chalmers’s 'Life of 
Ruddiman.’ 

In 1766 Ruddiman had obtained a patent 
for the sole printing of his ' Rudiments ’ 
and ' Latin Grammar.’ In 1758 Rivington 
published a pirated edition of the ‘Rudi- 
ments ; ’ but on being threatened with chan- 
cery proceedings, he handed over all the 
copies to Ruddiman’s widow. The seven- 
teenth edition (twenty thousand copies) was 
rinted shortly before Mrs. Ruddiman’s 
eath in October 1769, and next year John 
Robertson of Edinburgh printed ten thousand 
copies, contending that the patent of 1756, 
for fourteen years, had expired. The trustees, 
who said they had a rignt at common law, 
brought an action against Robertson in 1771 
(Information for John Mackenzie of Del- 
vine, &o., trustees, 30 Nov. 1771). In his 
reply Robertson said that much of Ruddi- 
man's work was taken from older writers 
without alteration. 

Dr. Johnson directed that a copy of the 
‘Rambler’ should be sent to Ruddiman, 'of 
whom I hear that his learning is not his 
highest excellence.’ Boswell thought of 
writing a life of Ruddiman, and Johnson 
said, ‘ I should take pleasure in helping you 
to do honour to him.' In 1773 Boswell and 
Johnson visited Laurencekirk, and ‘ respect- 
fully remembered that excellent man and 
eminent scholar,’ Ruddiman, who bad taught 
there. 

Ruddiman married thrice : first, in 1701, 
Barbara Scollay, daughter of a gentleman in 
the Urkneys (she died in 1710, and her two 
children, who survived her, died in intanoy); 
secondlv, in 1711, Janet (d. 17:17), daughter 
of John Horsburgh, sheriff-clerk of Fifeshire. 


(Her son Thomas Ruddiman [1714-1747], 
manager of the ‘ Caledonian Mercury,’ was 
imprisoned in 1746 as a Jacobite, and died, 
on release, of disease contracted in prison, 
9 Sept. 1747.) Ruddiman married thirdly 
29 Sept. 1729 Anne Smith, daugliter of an 
Edinburgh woollendraper, who survived him. 

Ruddiman’s nephew, Walter Ruddiman 
(1719-1781), founded in 1754 a second pub- 
lishing and printing house, owning and issu- 
ing the ‘ Edinburgh Magazine,’ 1767-62, the 
‘Weekly Magazine,’ 1768-83, and the ‘'Weekly 
Mercury ’ from 1777. lie was the first patron 
and publisher of Robert Fergusson [q. v.] 

[ThsRuddimans in Scotland : their history and 
works, byGeorgoHrtrrsy Johnston, 1901; George 
Chalmers's Life of I'lionias Ruddiman, 1794 (dif- 
fuse) ; Scots Magazine, 1747 p. 455, 1767 p. 64, 
1770p. 458 ; Notes and Queries, 3rd e-r. vii. 280 ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. iii. 622, 693, and Lit. 
lllustr. iv. 235-9 ; BosweU’s Johnson ; Cham- 
bers's Eminent Scotsmen; Jerrise's Epitaphs 
&e.in the North-East of Hcotland, i. 11, 201,280; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Rep. p. 632, 5th Rep. p. 
627 ; Brit. Mas. Addit. MS. 4317, No. 71 (letter 
from Ruddiman to a bookseller).] G. A. A. 

RUDGE, EDWARD (1768-1840), bota- 
nist and antiquary, born on 27 June 1763, 
was son of Edward Rudge, a merchant and 
Idermnn of Salisbury, who possessed a large 
portion of the abbey estate at Evesham. Ue 
matriculated from Queen’s College, O.xford, 
on 11 Oct. 1781, hut took no degree. Ilis at- 
tention was ewly turned to botany, through 
the influence of his uncle, hSamuel Rudge 
(d, 1817), a retired barrister, who formed an 
herbarium, which passed to his nephew. 
Ills uncle's encouragement and the purchase 
of a fine series of plants fi’om Guiana, collected 
by M. Martin, led Rudge to study the flora of 
that country, and to publish betweenlSOo and 
1807 ‘Plantarum Guiaiim rariornm icones et 
descriptioneshactenus ineditse,’ fol. London. 

Between 1811 and 1834 he conducted a 
series of excavations in those portions of the 
Evesham abbey estate under his control, and 
communicated the results to the Society of 
Antiquaries, who figured the ruins and relics 
discovered in their 'Yetusta Monumenta,’ 
accompanied by a memoir from Rudge’s son. 
In 1842 he erected an octagon tower on the 
battlefield of Evesham, commemorative of 
Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester. 

Rudge was at an early period elected a 
fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and was 
elected to the Linnean Society in 1802, and 
to the Royal Society in 1806. In 1829 he 
was sheriff of Worcestershire. He died at 
the Abbey Manor House, Evesham, on 3 Sept. 
1846. He married twice. A genus of the 
botanical order Rubiucece was named Muigea 
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in his honour by Richard Anthony Salis- 
bury in 1800 (Trans, of Linn. Soo. viii. 
026). 

Besides the "worlt above named, Rud^e was 
author of some seven botanical papers in the 
Royal and Linnean societies’ publications, 
and of several papers in ‘ Arehasologia.’ 

Ilis son, Edwaed John RnnoB, M.A. 
(1792-1861), of C’aius College, Cambridge, 
and barrister-at-law, was a fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and author of ' Some 
Account of the Histoiw and Antiquities of 
Evesham,’ 1820, and ‘ Illustrated and His- 
torical Account of Buckden Palace,’ 1839. 

[Bnrhe’s Landed G-entiy; Proc. Lion. Sos. i. 
31S, 337 ; Gent. Mag. 1846 ii. 663, and 1817 i. 
181; Britten and BoulaiVs Engheh Botanists; 
Rojal Soc. Cat. ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] B. B. W. 

BUDGE, THOMAS (1751-1825), anti- 
quary, bom in 1761, son of Thomas Budge 
of Gloucestor, matriculated at Merton Cd.- 
lege, Oxford, on 7 April 1770, aged 16. He 
graduated B.A.in 17fe0, proceeded M.A. from 
Worcester College in 1783 and B.D. in 1784, 
when he was appointed rector of St. Michael’s 
and St. Mary-de-Grace, Gloucester, and, on 
the presentation of the Earl of Hardwick, 
vicar of Haresfield in the same county. He 
became archdeacon of Gloucester in 1814, 
and chanceUor of the diocese of Hereford in 
1817. He died in 1825. 

Budge published : 1. ‘The History of the 
County of Gloucester, compressed and 
brought down to the year 1803,’ 2 vols., 
Gloucester, 1803, 8vo. 2. ‘A General View 
of the Agriculture of the County of Glou- 
cester,’ 1807, 8vo. 3. ‘The History and 
Antiquities ot Gloucester,’ &c. [1816 ?], 8vo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1826, ii. 474; Donaldson’s 
Agricultural Biography, p. 93 ; Poster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886, hi. 12S4.] W, A. B. H. 

BUDHALL, ABRAHAM the elder 
(1667-1736 j, bom in 1067, was the first of 
a noted family of hell-founders established 
at Gloucester from 1684 until 1830, during 
which period they cast about 4,600 church 
hells (EliiAcoitbe). Rudhall, who in some 
instances spelt his name Ridhall, revived 
the lapsed glories of Gloucester bell-foan- 
ders of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. RudhoB’s earliest beU, 
stUl in use at Oddington, bore as a trade 
mark a bell following his initials ; while 
in later castings the figure of a hell was 
traced between the A. and the B. He pub- 
lished in the ‘ Postman ’ of 8 Nov. 1709 a list 
of the hells and peals cast by him, beeinuing 
with a ring of ten hells at Warw&; he 
stated that he had made altogether eight or 
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nine hundred bells, ‘to the satisfaction^ 
them that understand musick and good 
hells.’ The boast was iustiflahle. Bui 
ludl’s bells were distinguished for their musi- 
cal tone, brought to perfection, it is said, bv 
his son Abraham the younger. Together 
they furnished ten hells for St. Bride's 
Fleet Street, 1710 and 1718; eight for StI 
Dunstan's-in-the-East ; three for St, Sepul- 
chre's. In 1716 a large broadside wu 
printed at Oxford by Leonard Lutfield, 'A 
Catalogue of Balls , . , cast since 1684 by 
Abraham Rudhall . . . with names of Bene- 
factors.’ Edward Southwell, son of Sit 
Robert Southwell [q.v.1, notes in his manu- 
script diary in 1716 : ‘Gloucester: at night, 
had Mr. Rudholl, the hell-founder. A founda- 
tion ringer is one that rings at sight; not 
many of them. He has prick’d a ream of 
changes, the hobs and common hunt. 7 1, pet 
cwt. his metal. Tin-glass necessary to make 
sharp trebles. He casts to half a note, 
whiim is mended by the hammer. He takes the 
notes of them all by a blow-pipe ’ (Notes and 
Queries, 7th eer. xi. 4). One of Rudhall’s 
changes inspired ‘ A meditation upon death, 
to the tune of the chimes at the cathedral in 
Gloucester, themusic by .lefferies, organist . , , 
also the same tune set to the proper key of 
the hells by Mr. Abr. RudhalP (i% Sth ser, 
iii. 134). In 1699 be was a membac of the 
College Youths’ Society of Bellringers st 
Bath. Rudhall died on 26 Jan. 1736-6, aged 
78, and was buried in Gloucester Catbediil. 
He had married twice, if not three times 
About 1712 his daughter Alice married 
■William Hine [q.v.l, organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

Abbaham Rui)ea.lIi, the younger (1680- 
1785), the eldest son, whose work is insepa- 
rable from that of his father, died 17 Dec, 
1735, a^ed 65, and was buried in the chureh- 
yard of St. John the Baptist, Gloucester, 
He left his ‘workhouses and appurtenances’ 
to his son, Abel Budhall (1714-1760), who 
began in 1736 to cast bells under his own 
name ; and published in 1761 a catalogue of 
hie castings. Three of Abel’s sons succes- 
sively carried on the business, viz. : Thomas 
Rudhall (1740 P-17S3), who published a list 
of his bells in 1774; Charles RudhaU (1746- 
1816); and John Budhall (1700-1836), the 
last hell' founder of the name. The Gloucester 
foundry was nominally closed in 1828, but 
bells bearing John Rudhall’s name are found 
with later dates, up to his death in 18S5. 

[Hawkins’s History, Siid ed. pp 616, 770; 
Grove’sDictionary, vol, iii. 200 ; Notes and Queries 
(as citedl; Fosbrtinke's (Bfeland’e) His'ory of 
Gloucester, pp. 141, 1,69 ; Gllacombe’s Church 
Bells of Gloucester, passim, with a list of the 
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Kudhdlls’ belU; EecorJd of Gloucester (Jathe- 
dr.il, i. 127; Sussex Arcliseolopical Soo. rvi. 
178 ; Segister of Wills, P. 0.0. Derby, fob il.] 

L. M. H. 

BTJDING, ROGEP 1 .S (1751-1820), antlior 
of tlie ‘ Annuls of the Coinage,’ was second 
sou of Rogers Ruding of "Westcotes, Leices- 
tershire, by Anne, daughter of James Skrym- 
sher. The family had been settled at West- 
cotes since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century (see Visitation of Zioieester, Harl. 
Soc. p. loi). Rogers Hading was bom at 
Leicester on 9 Aug. 1761. Matriculating 
from Merton College, O.Tford, on 31 June 
1768, he graduated B. A. in 1772, proceeded 
M.A. in 1775 and B.D. in 1782. He was 
elected fellow of his college in 1775. He was 
presented to the college living of Maldon, 
Surrey, in 1793, and afterwards became fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries of London 
and an honorary member of the Philosophical 
Society at Newcastle-on-Tyne. He married, 
on 10 May 1793, Charlotte, fourth daughter 
of his uncle, John Ruding, and by her had 
three sons, none of whom survived him, and 
two daughters. He died at Maldon, Surrey, 
on 16 Feb. 1820. 

Ruding published: 1, 'A Proposal for 
restoring the Antient Constitution of the 
Mint, so far as relates to the Expense of 
Coinage, together with a Plan for the 
Improvement of Money, and for increas- 
ing the Difficulties of Counterfeiting,’ 1708. 
3. ‘ Some Account of the Trial of the Pix ’ 
(‘ Areheeologia,’ xvii. 161. 3. ‘Memoir 

of the OlSce of Cuneator ’ (ffi. xviii. 
207). 4. ‘The Annals of the Coinage of 
Britain and its Dependencies,’ &o., 3 vols., 
London, 1817-19, 4to; 2nd edit, enlarged 
and continued to the close of 1818, &c. 
(Appendix), 6 vols., London, 1819, 8vo; 
vob vi., plates, 1819, 4to ; 3rd edit., enlarged, 
to which is added an entirely new index of 
every coin engraved, 3 vols., London, 1810, 
4to. For the first edition, which was sold 
off in six months, the Society of Antiquaries 
permitted Folkes’s plates to he used [see 
FoLKES, Mabtut]. The third edition was 
edited by J. Y. Akerman, with the aid of 
other numismatists. Ruding also contributed 
numerous articles on the coinage to the 
‘Gbutlemon’s Magazine.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1793 i. 479, 1820 i. 16, 190, 
285 ; NieholsB Lit. Anecdotes, ix. 218 ; Penny 
Cyclopeedia, xx, 216; English Cyclopgedia;Ki- 
cnols’s Leicestershire, iv. 568 ; McCulloch's Lite- 
rature of Political Economy; Eostar'e Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886, iii. 1234.] W. A. S. R, 

RUDYERD, SiE BENJAMIN (1572- 
1G58), politician and poet, son of James 
Rudyerd of Hartley, Hampshire, by Mor- 

VOI.. XVII. 


garet, daughter and heiress of Lawrence 
Kidwelly of Winchfleld in the same county, 
was born on 36 Dec. 1572, He was educated 
at Winchester school, and matriculated from 
St. John’s College, Oxford, on 16 Jan. 1687-8, 
hut does not wpear to have graduated (Fos- 
ter, Alumni Oxon. i. 1288; vVoon, Atheneo 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, iii, 465, gives the date of his 
matriculation as 4 Aug. 1687). On 18 April 
he was admitted to the Inner Temple, and on 
24 Oct. 1600 was called to the bar (MamriNo, 
Memoirs of Sir Benjamin Itudyerd, p. 5), 

Rudyerd's career falls naturally into three 
parts. ‘ His youthful years,’ says Wood, 

‘ were_ adorned with all kinds of polite learn- 
ing, his middle years with matters of judg- 
ment, and his latter with state affairs and 
politics.’ His poems, though not printed 
till after his death, gained Rudyerd consider- 
able reputation as a poet, and he was also 
accepted as a critic of poetry. He associated 
with Ben Jonson, John Hoskins (1666-1638) 
[q. V.], John Owen (1600 P-1623) [q. v.] the 
epigrammatist, and other men of letters, and 
was on intimate terms with William Her- 
bert, earl of Pembroke. Jonson printed in 
1616 three epigrams addressed to Rudyerd, 
praising his virtues, his friendship, and his 
‘ learned muse ’ (Epigratns, 131-3). Another 
poem written on seeing Rudyerd’s portrait i.s 
indift’erently attributed to John Owen or Sir 
Henry Wotton (Manxixg,_ p. 264). 

Rudyerd's friendship with John Hoskins 
was interrupted by a duel, in which the 
former is said to have been wounded in the 
knee (W ood, Athena, ii. 626). His intimacy 
with Pembroke, testified by his answers tb 
Pembroke’s poems, was further cemented by 
his marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Henry Harington, who was a kinswoman of 
Pembroke (Maknixo, p. 28). 

In 1610 Rudyerd obtained a license to 
travel for three years, and Lord Herbert of 
Cherhuiy mentions meeting him at Florence 
in 1614 {Life, ed. Lee, p, 153; Cal. State 
Papers, Bom. 1603-10, p. 681). After his 
return he was knighted (80 March 1618) 
and granted, on 17 April 1618, the post of 
surveyor of the court of wards for Iif9'(t5. 
1611-18, pp. 625, 63.3; Mbioa.i,be, Book <f 
Bniffhts, p, 173). Rudyerd held this lucra- 
tive office until its abolition by the Long 
arliament in 1647, when he was voted 
,0001. as a compensation for its loss (Mah- 
itiNe, p. 240 ; C&mmons’ Journals, v. 46). 

Rudyerd’s political career began in 1630, 
in which year he was returned to parliament 
for the borough of Portsmouth. In later 
parliaments he represented Portsmouth 
(1624, 1626), Old Sarum (1626), Downton 
(1628), and Wilton in the two parliaments of 

c c 
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1640 {NaTnes ofM^bers returned to serve in 
parliament, 1878). His eailiest speeclies 
combine zeal for the cause of the elector 
palatine with a desire to propitiate the Mng, 
and he maintained this moderate attitude 
throughout the disputes of the next eight 
years (MiSHDro, pp. 68, 62 ; QiUDiNEa, Hie- 
tory (tf England, iy. 286). 

In the parliament of 1628 Rudyerd came 
forward as the chosen spokesman of the go- 
Temment. ‘ His official position as surveyor 
of the court of wards, together with his close 
connection with Pembroke, made him a fit 
exponent of the coalition which had sprung 
up between Buckingham and the popular 
lords ’ (GAEDiifBB, History of England, v. 
189, 194). He advocated war with Spain, a 
confederation withforeignprotestant princes, 
and a liberal contribution to the king’s 
necessities (Manhiwg, pp. 74, 79, 88). In 
the first parliament of Charles I Eu^erd, 
still following the lead of his patron Pem- 
broke, played a similar part. He commenced 
with a panegyric on the virtues of the new 
sovereign, prophesying that the distaste be- 
tween parhament and sovereign would now 
be removed, for the king ‘hath been bred in 
parliaments, which hath made him not only 
to know, hut to favour the ways of his sub- 
jects ’ ( Commons' Eebates in 1 026, pp. 10, SO, 
Camd. See. 1878). Holding these news, he 
took no part in the attack on Buckingham 
during the Oxford session, and approved the 
device of numng the opposition leaders 
eherffis in order to prevent them renewing 
the attack in the next parliament. ‘The 
rank weeds of parliament,' he wrote to a 
friend, ‘ are rooted up, so that we may ex- 
pect a plentiful harvest the next’ (Gakdi- 
ireis, Htstory of England, vi. 88). In spite 
of his disinclination to act against the go- 
vernment, he was one of the sixteen mem- 
bers appointed to assist the managers of 
Buckindam’s impeachment (8 May 1626), 
hut took no public part iu the trial, while 
showing characteristic zeal for questions of 
church reform (Maubuto, pp. 108, 136). ^ 
1628, while still endeavouring to mediate, he 
took a stronger line for redress of grievances. 
' This,’ he said, ‘ is the crisis of parliaments. 
... If we persevere, the king to draw one 
way, the parliament another, the Common- 
wealth must sink in the midst.’ Against 
the king’s daim to arrest without showing 
cansehe emphatically declared himself, hold- 
ing that a new law rather than a mere re- 
enactment of Magna Oharta was necessary, 
though professing that he would be glad to 
see that ' good old decrepit law Magna 
Cbarta walk abroad again with new vigour 
and lustre’ (lij. pp. 114, 120, 126; Gaedi- 


NBB, vi. 264). His speech on the liberty of 
the subject was criticised by Laud as sedi- 
tious (Laud, Works, vii. 631), and this 
criticism was adduced as evidence against 
the archbishop at his trial (si. iv. 368). 

Buriim the intermission of parliaments 
Rudyerd turned his attention to colonial 
enterprises. He was one of the original 
incorporators of the Providence Company 
(4 Bee. 1680), and,_ like other members of 
the company, sometimes repaired his losses 
as a coloniser by his gains in privateerine 
(Cal. State Papers,^ Col. 1674-1660, p. 123: 
Strafford Papers, ii. 141). It was probably 
to hia connection with the Providence Com- 
pany that Rudyerd owed his place in the 
council appointed by the Long parliament 
for the government of the English colonies 
(2 Nov. 1643). 

In the Short parliament of April 1640 
Rudyerd resumed the part of mediator. ‘If 
temper and moderation be not used by us, 
beware of having the race of parliaments 
rooted out ’ (MANsiira, p. 161 ) . In the Long 
parliament he created a great impression by 
the vigorous attack on the king’s evil conn- 
sellora which he made on the m-st day of its 
debates. ' Under the name of puritans,’ he 
complained, ‘ all our religion is branded. 
"Vfhosoever squares his actions by any rule, 
either divine or human, he is a puritan. 
Whoever could he governed by the king’s 
laws, he is a puritan. He that will not do 
whatsoever other men would have him do, 
he is a puritan ' (tfi. p. 160). He followed 
up this speech by an attack on the new 
canons imposed by the synod of 1640, but 
drew back when the abolition of bishops 
was proposed, and advocated a limited 
episcopacy (ib. pp. 174, 186, 188). Rud- 
yerd spoke several times against Strafford, 
and did not vote against the hiU for his at- 
tainder (ib. pp. 194-206). He was a zealous 
advocate of a vigorous and protestant foreign 
policy, and opposed any suggestion to tolerate 
Catholicism m Ireland (fS, pm 208-18). In 
the debate on the ‘ Gxaua Remonstrance,’ 
while agreeing with the historical portion of 
that manifesto, he objected to what he termed 
the prophetical port (s6. p. 222). On 9 July 
1642, when civil war was imminent, he 
made a pathetic appeal for peace, which 
was immediately republished and circulated 
by the royalists (fb. p. 231). Yet, in apite 
of his repugnance to wor, Rudyerd did not 
leave the Long parliament, though the fact 
that hia attendance was twice specially or- 
dered seems to show that he sometimes 
thought of retiring &om Westminster (Ciwi- 
mon? Jowmala, ii. 926). He took the two 
covenants, acted os a oommissioner for the 
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government of the colonies, ond ■was ap- 
pointed a member of tbe assembly of divines 
(l:i June 1643). In 1648 he supported the 
preabyterians in urging an accommodation 
■u-ith the king-, -was arrested by the army on 
6 Dec., and ivas for a fe-sv hours imprisoned 
(MAJUrcte, pp. 244,248). Rudyerd took no 
further part in public affairs, and died at his 
house at West Woodhay in Berltshire on 
31 May 1658. His raitaph, -written by him- 
self, is printed by Wood and by LeXeve 
{Monumenta Anglirana, ii. 60). Rudyerd 
left one son, William, some verses by -whom 
are prefixed to Lovelace’s ‘ Lucasta.’ 

A. portrait of Rudyerd by Mytens, in the 
possession of Lord Braybtooke, was engraved 
both by W. Hollar and T. Payne; it is given 
in Manning’s ‘Memoirs of Sir Benjamin 
Rudyerd.’ 

Rudyerd was the author of: 1. ‘Le Prince 
d’jkmour, an Account of the Revels of the 
Society of the Middle Temple in 1699,’ pub- 
lished in 1060 (cf. MAUinirG, p. 8). 2. ‘ Poems 
-Britten by William, Earl or Pembroke, 
■whHTeof many are ans-wered by way of re- 
partee by Sir Benjamin Rudyerd, knight: 
with several distinct Poems -written by 
them occasionally and apart,’ 1600, 8vo. 
8. ‘Speeches.’ According to Wood about 
forty of Ru^erd’s speeches were published 
during his life. Many of these are reprinted 
in Rushworth’s ‘ Collections,’ and others are 
added from manuscript in Manning’s ‘Me- 
moirs.’ They show great xhetorical and 
literary gifts, hut little statesmanship. Sir 
Edward Bering in the Long parliament 
styled him ‘that alvei trumpet,’ but his 
oratory was rather pleasing than convincing. 
Accordingto Sir John Eliot, his speecheswere 
‘never hut premeditated, which had more 
show of memory than affection, and made his 
words less powerful than observed ’ (Fobbieb, 
Life of Eliot, i. 288). 

[Wood's Athens Oxon. iii. 455; Manning’s 
Memoirs of Sir Beniamin Rudyerd, 1841.1 

0. H. P. 

RUE, WARREN bb li. (1816-1889), 
inventor and man of science, elder eon of 
Thomas de la Rue, by Jane Warren, was 
horn at Guernsey on 16 Jan. 1816 [see Bs 
LA Rtrc, TaoBAs]. Worreu was educated 
at the College Sainte-Borhe in Paris, and 
while still a lad entered his father’s printing 
firm. He showed from the first a keen in- 
terest in chemistry, physics, and mechanics, 
which he studied pnvately. He applied his 
knowledge in his husiness, was one of the 
first to USB electrotypina on a manufacturing 
scale, and with Ed-win Hill invented the first 
envelope-maMng machine exhibited at the 


exhibition of 1851, But, although he did not 
leave husiness until late in life, his chief in- 
terest was in pure science. In 1830 he pub- 
lished his first paper, on a Baniell battery 
-with neutral solutions of zinc and copper 
sulphates. In 1845 he attended the first of 
a couiee of lectures on practical chemistry 
at the College of Chemistry under August 
Wilhelm Hofmann (1818-1892), He formed 
a close friendship -with Hofmann, and -with 
his help carried out an important investigation 
on cochineal. In 1849 he edited -with Hof- 
mann the first two volumes of on English 
edition of the ‘ Jahresbericht . . . der Chemie’ 
of Justus von Liebig and Heinrich Kopp. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1860. 

About this time, under the mfiuence of 
James Nasmyth (1803-1890) [q.v,], De la 
Rue abandoned chemistry temporarily for 
practical astronomy, and in 18.50 he pub- 
lished his first astronomical paper, which con- 
tained a beautiful dra-wing of Saturn. Hehad 
a small observatory built at Canonhury, which 
he provided -with a 18-inch Newtonian reflect- 
ing telescope constructed after his o-wn de- 
signs, thespeculum being figured and polished 
with his own hands by a new method which 
embodied an important advance on that of 
William Lassell {Monthly Notices of the 
Eoyal Aatronomieal Society, 1852, vol. xiii.) 
In 1852 he turned his attention to celestial 
photography,inwhichhehecamepre-eminent. 
A daguerreotype of the moon had been shown 
William Cronch Bond (1780-1859) of 
Cambridge (U.S. A.) at the exhibition of 1851 : 
but De la Rue, stimulated by this achieve- 
ment, devised the first uniformlysuccessful 
method of lunar photography. He also, by 
taking photographs from shghtly different 
aspects and recombining them stereosco- 
picaUy, brought to light various new features 
on tbe moon’s surface. In 1857 he showed 
that points on tbe lunar surfece, possessing 
equal optical intensi-fy for the eye, affect 
photographic plates differently. In the same 
year he removed his observatory to Cranford 
m Middlesex. 

In 1854 Sir John Frederick WiUiam Her- 
schel [q. v.] had suggested that daily photo- 
graphs of the sun should he taken at the Kew 
Observatory, andDe la Rue devised aphoto- 
heliogiaphic telescope for the purpose, kno-wn 
later as the ‘ Hew heliograph.’ The instru- 
ment, which was first used in 1868, is described 
in the ' Philosophical Transactions’ for 1862 
(i. 362). In 1869 he presented to the British 
Association an extensive r^ort on celestial 
photography in England. He directed the 
expedition which went &om England to ob- 
serve the solar eclipse of 18 Jmy 1860 at 
Rivahellosa in Spain. DelaRue’sohwrvBtions 

ao2 
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on this eclipse, and those carried out 
similar methods by Father Angelo Secchi 
(1818-1878) at Desierta de loaPalmas, proved 
conclusively that the ‘ red flames ’ or ‘ pro- 
minences,’ observed during eclipses, belong 
to the sun and not to the moon. ‘ To De la 
Ilue,’ says Lockyer {Contributionit to Solar 
FJiyska, pp. Ill , 11 2 ), ‘ belongs the full credit 
of having solved this important question.’ In 
1862 De la Rue communicated the results of 
the eclipse expedition to the Royal Society as 
the Baierian lecture for the year. He now, in 
conjunction with Balfour Stewart [q.v.], the 
superintendent of, and Mr. Benjamin Loewy, 
observer to, the Kew Observatory, made a 
large number of observations of tlie sun and 
of sun-spots, the results being flrst published 
in three memoirs entitled ‘Researches in 
Solar Physics,’ printed privately in 18(i.3-8, 
and later in the ‘ Philosophical iransactions.’ 
In 1861 De la Rue obtained n stereoscopic 
view of a sun-spot, and this and further 
observations by himself and his colleagues I 
stronglv supported the suggestion of Alex- j 
under iVilson (1714-17801 (q. v.] of Glasgow, | 
based on observations made in 1769-74, that 
sun-spots are depressions in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere ; the facular appendages were shown 
to ocoupr a higher position, and in most cases 
to lag behind the spots in their movement of 
rotation, th e smaller velocity of rotation being 
accounted for on the supposition that they 
had been flung up from a considerable 
depth. From the study of over 660 sun- 
spots the three astronomers attempted, hut 
with no decided success, to connect the fre- 
quency of sun-spots with planetary move- 
ments (Yoirtro, The Sun, p. 149). Theycon- 
flrmed R. "Wolf’s expression for the total 
area of sun-spots in terms of the number of 
groups of ^ots and of isolated spots, and the 
total number of spots visible. The Kew 
heliograph, after being used on the 1860 
eclipse expedition and from May 186S to 
1872 at Kew, was transferred to the Green- 
wich Observatory, but is now again at Kew. 

In 1873 De la Rue took an active part in 
the preparation for obsernng the transit of 
Venus in 1874, hut, finding that night wort 
liad become too arduous tor him, gave his 
telescope to the university of Oxford, removed | 
■from Cranford to Portland Place, and fitted 
up a private physical laboratory for himself 
and his friend Dr. Hugo Miiller, with whom, 
although mainly occupied with astronomical 
wort, he had carried out anumher of chemical 
researches. The most important of these 
were on Rangoon tar (1869), glyceric acid 
(1839), and terephthalic acid (1861). Tie 
research on Rangoon tar led to a patent 
which proved very profitable financially. He 


continued in this laboratory w'ith Dr. Miillet 
an elaborate series of researches on the electric 
discharge through gases, which were begun 
in 1808 and continued to 1883. It cannot 
be said that the results led to any simple 
explanation of the complex phenomena ob- 
served, but they furnished a valuable series 
of data and have special interest in connec- 
tion with the discharge of the aurora horeaha 
The experiments were carried out by means of 
a battery of constant cells, devised and gra- 
duallv improved by the two experimenters, 
of which silver and zinc formed the elec- 
trodes, and fused silver chloride and a solu- 
tion of zinc, sodium, or ammonium chloride 
formed the electrolytes. A similar cell had 
been described in 1868 in ‘Electric Tele- 
graph in India ’ (p. 14), by Dr. (afterwards 
air) "William Brooke O’Shaughnessy [q. v.], 
whose priority De la Rue acknowledged 
(Phil. Trans, clxix. 66 ). The battery was 

f radually increased until in 1883 it contained 
fteen thousand cells. 

De la Rue, who had retired from business 
in 1869, returned to it on the death of a 
younger brother inl870, but finally retired in 
1880. He died on 19 April 1889. He had 
married, in 1840, Miss Georgiana Bowles, 
and left four sons and n daughter. 

De la Rue received the gold medal of the 
Astronomical Society^ in 1862, a royal medal 
from the Royal Society in 1801, and the 
‘prix Lalanda’ for I 860 {Comptes Itenduide 
V Academia des Sciences, Ixii. 476) for his 
discoveries. He also received the honorary 
degrees of M.A. and D.C.L. at Oxford, was 
elected corre^onding member of tbe Ifrench 
Academy of Sciences, wae made commander 
of the legion of honour, and received many 
other honours from abroad. His application 
of photography to celestial objects, in which 
he displayed ' unfailing fertility of invention,’ 
1 ms been' of tbe utmost service to physical 
astronomy. He gave money as well as his 
own time freely for the advancement of pure 
science, and showed exceptional kindness to 
younger scientific men. He was an original 
member of the Ohemieal Society, over which 
he presided from 1867 to 1869, and again 
from 1879 to 1880 ; he served first as secretary, 
and then from 1864 to 1866 as president of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, was for 
many years president of the London Institu- 
tion, and from 1878 to 1882 secretary to the 
Royal Institution, He was also an early 
and active member of the Royal Microscopi- 
cal Society. 

The ' Royal Society’s Catalogue ’ (oontinned 
to 1884) contains a' list of mty-nve papers 
published independently by De la Rue (of 
which the majority appeared in the 'Monthly 
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iXotices of the Royal Astronomical Society’ 
or the publications of the Royal Society) ; 
eighteen papers published in conjunction 
with Dr. H. Jliiller, one in oonmnotionwith 
Dr. II. Muller and ‘William Spottiswoode 
[q. T.J, and ten in oonj unction with Drs. Bal- 
four titewart and B. Locwy. He also had 
prirately printed two tables (computed by 
A. Murth) for the reduction of solar observa- 
tions (1875 and 1878), and other tables 
(1877). 

[Besides the sources mentioned, Hen of die 
Reign ; Boase’s Hodern Engl. Biogr. ; Da la Rue’s 
oini papers, and obituary notices in the iTimcs, 
22 Apnl 1880, Transactions of the C'henuc.ii 
.Society (1890, p. 441), Nature, xl. 27. Honthly 
Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 1. 
155, by E. B. E[nobel]. and aUo presidential 
,iildre°s by Dr. John Lee (ti. 1802, xsii. 131) ; 
Sir F. A. Ahelin the Transaetions of the Chemi- 
C. 1 I Society, 1890, pp. 686 eteeq. ; Jnbilee of the 
Chemical Society, 1 800 ; Roseoe and Schorlem- 
mer’s Chemistry, vobiii. phiv.p. 461 j Biograph 
and Review, 1881, vi, 75 ; Royal Hicrascopic,il 
Society’s Journal, 1880, p. 474; Berichte d. 
dentschen chemischen OeselUchaft, 1889, p. 
1169, by A, W, Hofmann; dnelcett'sHicroscope, 
3rd edit. pp. 475 ct seq. ; Hiss A. H. Clorke's 
Rist. of Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century, 
3rd edit. p. 190passim; 'Wolf's Gesch. d.Astro- 
nomie(1877), passim, and Handbuch d. Astro- 
nomie, 1890-3, p. 637 and passim; Young's The 
Sun, passim ; Loekyer's Chemistry of the Sun, 
pp. 101, 406 ; Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
1864 ziii. 610, 1886 xxxix. 37 et eoq, (R. H. 
Scott's History of ihe Kew ObsorTOtory ) ; infor- 
metion kindly given by Hr, Ernest de la Rue, 
son of Warren de la Rne, Dr. Charles Chree, 
superintendent of the Kew Obseirato^, and 
Professor Arthur Schuster.] P. J. H. 

BUPI’, WILLIAM (1801-1856), author 
of ‘ The Guide to the 'Turf,' horn in Lon- 
don in 1801, was educated for the law, 
which he followed for a short period. His 
father was a reporter of sporting intelli- 
gence to the principal London journals, and 
on his lather’s death Ruff succeeded to his 
occupation, which required muck bodily as 
well as mental vigour. The younger ItulF 
first reported for ‘Bell’s Life ’ in 18^1, and 
inaugurated a new era in his branch of jour- 
nalmm. He never contracted a betting ob- 
ligation, and during the quarter of a century 
of his professional career the utmost reliance 
was placed on his reports. He continued 
working until the summer of 1853, when his 
health railed. He was the author and ori- 
ginator in 1842 of the ‘Guide to the Turf, or 
Pocket Racing Companion,’ which he brought 
out annually up to the spring of 1854. The 
work had a world-wide _ celebrity. After 
1854 the publication, which is stiU issued 


twice a year, was edited by W. H. Langley. 
Ruff died at 33 Doughty Street, Mecklen- 
burgh Square, London, on SO Dec. 1856, 

[Gent. Mag. Pebruary 1867, p. 246; Post and 
Paddock, by The Druid, 1880, p. 174.] 

G. 0. B. 

RHPFHEAD^ OWEN (1723-1769), 
miscellaneous writer, the son of Owen Ruff- 
head, the descendant of a 'Welsh family and 
baker to George 1, was born in Piccadilly in 
1723. When stiU a child his father bought 
him a lottery ticket, and, drawing a prize of 
500/., invested the money in his son’s educa- 
tion, He was entered of the Middle Temple 
in 1742, was called to the bar in 1747, and he 
gradually obtained a good practice, less as a 
I regular pleader than as a consultant and 
framer of bills for parliament. In the mean- 
time he sought to form some political con- 
nections, ana, with this end in view, he in 
1767 started the ‘ Con-Test ’ in support of 
the government against the gibes of a weekly 
paper called tlie ‘ Test,’ which was run by 
Arthiu Murphy [q. v.] in the interests tu 
Henry Fox (afterwards first Baron Holland) 

S . V. j Both abounded in personalities, and 
e hope expressed by Johnson in the ‘Lite- 
rary Magazine,’ that neither would be long- 
lived, was happily fulfilled (cf. A Moraines 
Thoughts on Heading the Test and the Oon- 
Test, 1767, 8vo). From about 1760 ho com- 
menced editing, at the cost of great laWr, 

‘ The Statutes at Large from Mugna Charta 
to 1763,’ which was issued in nine volumes 
folio, London, 1762-6, and again in 1769. 

I Ruffheod’s collection maintained a position 
of authority, and has been continued suc- 
oessively by Ruuniugton, Tomlins, Raithbv, 
Kimons, and Sir George Hettilby Rickards, 
In 1760 Ruffhead addressed to Pitt a lettei- 
of some eloquence upon, the ' Reasons why 
the approaching Treaty of Peace should he 
debated in Parliament,’ and this was fol- 
lowed by pamphlets, including ‘ Considero/- 
tions on the Present Dangerous Crisis’ 
(1763, 4to), and ‘The Cose of the late Elec- 
tion for the County of Middlesex considered ’ 
(1764, 4to), in which he defended the conduct 
of the administration in relation to AVilkes. 

About 1767 Bishop Worburton asked 
Ruffhead to undertake the task of digesting 
into a volume his materials for a critical 
biography of Alexander Pope. 'Warburtoa 
reserved to himself the reading of the proof- 
sheets and the supervision of the plan. Ruff- 
head set to work with the methodical in- 
dustry that was habitual to him, and the re- 
sult appeared m 1769 (preface dated Middle 
Temple, 2 Jan.) as ‘ The Life of Alexander 
Pope,fomOrigmalHanuscripts, withaUrili- 
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calEssay on his Writings and Genins ; ’ in an 
appendix were printed letters from Pope to 
Aaron Hill. Though tame and lifeless, the 
book was read with avidity as affording for 
the first time a quantity or authentic infor- 
mation about the best-known name of a 
literary epoch ; four editions appeared within 
the year (one at Dublin)^ and the work was 
translated into Erench (it was also prefixed 
to Pope’s ‘ Works,’ Paris, 1799). The verdict 
of a reviewer (possibly Johnson) in the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ that ‘ Mr. Euff- 
head says of fine passages that they are fine, 
and of feeble passages that they are feeble; 
but recommending poetical beauty is like 
remarking the splendour of sunshine — to 
those who can see it is unnecessary ; to those 
who are blind, absurd,’ was subsequently 
abridged by Johnson into ‘ Buffhead knew 
nothmv of Pope and nothing of poetry.’ 
Elwin dismisses him as ‘ an uncritical tran- 
scriber.’ 

Bufl'head was himself a reviewer for the 
' Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and he had in hand 
simultaneously with his ‘ Life of Prae ’ an 
edition of Giles Jacob's 'New Law dictio- 
nary ’ (published after his death in 1773), and 
the superintendence of a new edition of 
Ephraim Chambers’s ‘ Eneyolopscdia.* His 
close application to this hteraiy work, in 
addition to his legal duties, undermined his 
health, and a cold taken in a heated court 
resulted in his premature death on 36 Oct. 
1709. _ A few days before his death, in re- 
cognition of his political services, ns had 
received an offer of a secretaryship in the 
treasiuy. He left one son, Thomas, who died 
a curate of Piittlewell in Essex in 1798. 
The publishers recovered from him a sum 
advanced to his father on account of ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopcedia,’ the simervision of 
which was transferred in 1773 to John 
Calder [q. v.] 

[Gent. Mag. 1799, ii. 283, 883 ; Hoorthouck's 
Classical Dictionary ; Renee's Anecdotes, 18S6, 
passim ; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. ; Disraeli’s 
Miscellaoies of Literature, p. 165 ; Nichols's 
Lit. Anecdotes, iv. 97, v. 633, and Illustrations, 
iv. 801 ; Walpole’s Correspondence, ed. Cunning- 
ham, i. 02 ; Boswell's Johnson, ed. Hill, ii. 166 ; 
Pope’s Works, ed. ElwinandCourthope, passim ; 
Marvin’s LegdBibliogr.; Brit. Hus. Cat.] 

T. S. 

BTJEIJB (d. 1138), bishop of London. 
[See Bnr.wtiia or Bbipsieib, BioiunD.] 

BUh'HS, GEQFFBEY (d. 1140), bishop 
of Hurh^ and chancellor, was a clerk in 
the service of Henry I, who about the be- 
ginning of 1134 made him chancellor. In 
the great roll of 1181 Geoffirey is mentioned 


as owmg 8,OOOJ. 13s. 4d. ' pro sigillo ; ’ this 
has been supposed to be part of a fine paid 
for the grant of his office, hut more probably 
it represents some payments of money r^ 
ceived by him in the ordinary course as 
chancellor (Foss, i. 82-6). On 6 Aug. 1183 
Geoffrey was consecrated bishop of Durham 
by Archbishop Thuistan at York. Oontrary 
to the usual custom, he retained the chan- 
ceUorahip, and, as 'Galfridus Cancellorius 
Epificopus Dunelmenais, 'witnessed the char- 
ter creating Alberic de Ver chomherlain, 
certainly after 1 Oct. 1133 (Madox, JButi, 
Exchequer, i. 56). It is not unlikely that 
Geottrey retained the chancellorship till the 
death of Henry I. Like others of the court 
officials, he adhered to Stephen, and in 1138, 
when Norham Castle was captured by King 
David of Scotland, refused to repurchase it 
at the price of his allegiance. As bishop of 
Durham he was at first severe to his monks, 
but afterwards indulgent, and at his death 
left the furniture of his chapel to the church 
(cf. Durham Wills and Inventories, i. 2, 
Surtees Soc.) He is supposed to have been 
the first prelate who exercised the regal pri- 
vilege of the mint. He built AUerton Castle, 
and gave it to his nephew, who mamied a 
^anddaughter of the Earl of Albemarle. 
He died on 6 May 1140, and was buried in 
the chapter-house at Durham, the building 
of which was completed in his episcopacy. 
Geoflrey had a datmhter, who married Bobert 
de Amundeville (JOKs opHkxhah, ap. Szsi. 
Dtotblii. ii. 316). William Cumin, who 
after Geofirey’s death endeavoured to usurp 
the bishopric, had been one of his clerks. 
Geoffrey was also the patron of Lawrence 
(d. 1164) [q. v.], prior of Durham (Ladees^- 
iitjs DumEMi. IHalogi, p. 12). It is not 
known to what circumstance Geoffrey owed 
his surname of liufus. 

[Sym. Dunelm. i. 141-3, 161, ii. S09, 316 
(Bolls Ser.) ; Obron. de Utailros, pp. 69, 72 
(Bannatyne Club) ; Suiteee's Hist, of Barham, 
voL i, pp. xx-zzi ; Foss's Judges of England, i. 
134-6.] 0. L. K. 

BUFTTB, EIOHAB3) (yZ. 1360), Fran- 
ciscan teacher. [See Biohabd od CoBir- 

WADL.] 

ETJGG or Ebppbs, WILLIAM (d. 
1660), bishop of Norwich, was descended 
from on old Slunpehlre family, who were 
large landholders m that coun^ as for back 
as the thirteenth century. He was the son 
of William Bugg of North Beppes in Nor- 
folk, and appears to have been educated in the 
priory of l^rwioh, and to have been sent os 
one of the scholars of that house to pursue 
his studies at Cambridge, where he putered 
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at Caius College, proceeded B.D. in. 1609, 
and commenced D.D. in 1613, When 
Bishop Xix visited the monastery of Nor- 
wich on 27 April 1514, Eugg was the sacrist 
there, and preached the Latin sermon uauaEy 
delivered on such occasions. The di^ 
clo&uies made at this visitation give a had 
impression of the state of discipline in the 
house. According to the almost invariable 
practice, on his becoming a monk professed 
at Norwich, he dropped Ms surname, and 
was distinguished by the name of his birth- 
place, by which he was commonly, but by 
no means always, hnown. In 1320 ho ap- 
pears as prior of the cell of Yarmouth. Stx 
years later he was sub-prior of Norwich, 
and a charge of undue familiarity with ‘ the 
wardroper's wife ’ was preferred against him, 
but apparently without foundation. In 1680 
^prU 26) he was installed abbot of St. 
Benuet’s, Hulme, a mitred abbey, which 
gave him a seat in the House of Lords. The 
abbey was visited by Bishop Nis on 1-4 June 
1632 ; the discipline was found to be very laz, 
and the monastery was in debt more than 
six hundred pounds — that is, the outstand- 
ing liabilities amounted to rather more than 
a year’s net income. Eugg took a promi- 
nent part in obtaining the judgment of the 
university of Cambridge in favom' of the 
divorce of the king from Queen Catherine; 
and on 7 June 1534 he, with twenty-five of 
the monks of St. Beunet, signed the attesta- 
tion that ‘the Bishop of Eome had no 
authority in England.’ At the death of 
Bishop Nix on 14 Jan. 1636, an act of parlia- 
ment was passed whereby the ancient barony 
and revenues of the see were transferred to 
the king, and the estates of the abbey of I 
Hulme and of the priory of Hiokliu^ were 
handed over as a new endowment K>r the | 
bishopric of Norwich. Hereupon Eugg was 
nominated bishop, and consecrated ap- 
parently (for there is some doubt upon the 
exact dat^ on 11 June 1636. That same 
summer Ms uome appears among the signa- 
tories to the ‘Eeasons to justify princes in 
summoning a General Council, and not the 
Pope of Eome by Ms sole authority.’ He 
was concerned in the compilation of the 
BUhops’ Book, and in 1580 he took pert in 
the debate on the Six Articles. Un the 
question of whether there were two or seven 
sacraments, he sided with the king against 
Craumer. In August 1633 ho was com- 
misiriuned to dispute with one of the obser- 
vant friars — Antony Browne — who persisted 
in denying the king’s supremacy. He did 
bis best to induce the poor man to recant, 
but in vain (Gasuuot, Mmry Fill and the 
Engl, Monast. ii. 360-3). In 1640 he was 


one of three commissioners for dealing with 
charges of heresy. For Ms conduct m this 
capacity he was accused of cruelty, and 
nothing we bear of of him tends to lessen 
the unmvouiable impression wMch his eon- 
temporaries conceived regarding Mm, The 
later years of Ms life appear to have been 
much troubled by his financial embanass- 
ments; he was heavily in debt, and was 
compelled at last to resign Ms bishopric 
about Gbristmas 1549, receiving an annuity 
of 2001, to be paid quarterly, and a discharge 
from oU liabihty for dilapidations and waste 
in bis diocese. He survived his resignation 
some nine months, died 21 Sept. 1660, and 
was buried in Norwich Cathe&al. He ap- 
pears never to have married, 

[Cooper’s Atbense Cantabr.; Tisitations of the 
Diocese of Norwich, Camden Soc. 1888; Bbme- 
field’s Hist, of Norfolk, iii. 347 ; Itegistrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum, ed. Stubbs, 1868 ; Letters 
and Papers of Hemy VIII. vols. vii. zt. xii. ; 
Strjpe’s Mem. ii. ii. 170 ; Strype’s Cranmer, ii. 
1045.] A. J. 

EUGGE, EOBEET (d. 1410), cbaueellor 
of the university of 0.xfoid, [See Erses.] 

EHGQE, THOMAS (d. 1672 P), diarist, 
was a descendant of John Engge, who was 
created archdeacon of Wells in place of John 
Cotterellin 1572; JobnRugge wasnotedfor 
his knowledge of civil law, r^ich he studied in 
Germany; became vicar of Wynford in 1573, 
a canon of Westminster in 1576, and died in 
1581. Thomas was bom in London, and 
was a citizen throughout the civil war. In 
1669 he commenced hU manuscript diary, 
entitled ‘Mercurius Politicus Eedivivus, or 
a collection of the most materiall Occuxauces 
and Transactions in Publick Affiiirs. Since 
Anno Bom. 1658 until [28 Match 1673] 
serving os an annuoll diumaU for future 
Satisfaction and Information. Together with 
a Table,’ &c. The table is imperfect, but 
the headlines to each page serve as some in- 
dication of the contents, comprised in two 
large quarto volumes. The cliary seems to 
have been compiled from news-sheets, much 
after the manner of Narcissus Luttrell, It 
is fullest in the accounts it gives of doings 
in London, and a good half is occupied with 
the events of 1661-3. It ceases abruptly in 
1673, when it is supposed that Eugge died. 
The diary has never been printed, and its 
independent interest is not indeed great. 
But it corroborates Fepys in many particu- 
lars, and it was used by Lingard during the 
compilation of the last volume of Ms ' His- 
tory,' It belonged in 1693 to Thomas Grey, 
second earl of Stamford [q. v.], and was pur- 
chased by the British Museum (where ibnow 
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forms Add, MSS. 10116, 10117) at Heber’s 
sale in February 1836. A transcript by J. 
Meares of the first volume of Bugge’s -n-ork 
(dated 1687), somewhat more complete 
than that in the British Museum, is in 
private hands. 

[Kennett's Collections (Lansdowna MS. 
082 f. 161; Popya’s Diary, ed, firaybrooke.] 

T. S. 

RUGGLE, GEORGE (1575-1622), 
autW of ‘ Ignoramus,’ baptised on 3 Nov. 
1573 at Lavenham, Suffolk, was fifth 
and youngest son of Thomas Ruggle, stated 
to be a clothier, and Marjory, ms wife (A 
February 1612-13). The family seems to 
hare originally sprung from Rugeleyin Staf- 
fordshire. After spending some time at 
Lavenham grammar school, George matri- 
culated as apensioner from St.John’s College, 
Cambridge, 2 J one 1 589. On 1 1 May 1693 Tie 
was admitted to a scholarship at Trinity 
College in the same university, and graduated 
B.A. soon afterwords, and M.A. in 1597. 
He was elected fellow of Clare Hall in 1.593. 
A good classic, he proved a highly efficient 
tutor, Nicholas Ferrar was, according to 
his biographer, sent to Clare College partly 
on account of tlie reputation acquired by 
Ruggle for his ‘ exquisite skill in all polite 
learning.’ In 1604 he was appointed one of 
the two taxors of the university, and in 
August 160,5, when James I visited Oxford, 
he was admitted M.A. there. 

In 1611-12 academic circles at Cambridge 
were excited by a dispute as to precedence 
between the mayor of the town and the vice- 
chancellor of the university. The quarrel 
was settled in 1612 by the privy council in 
favour of the vice-chancellor; but Ruggle 
and his academic friends resented the petti- 
fogging shifts to which the counsel for the 
mayor, Francis Btakin, the recorder of the 
town, was driven during the protracted argu- 
ments. Ruggle resolved to ridicule him in 
a Latin comedy. An Italian comedy en- 
titled ‘Trappolaria’ by Giambattista Porta 
(first published at Bergamo in 1696), and 
itself based on the ‘ Fseudolus ’ of Plautus, 
suggested the form of Ruggle’s Latin 
comedy, which he christened ‘Ignoramus.’ 
It was no slavish imitation, Ruggle laid 
his scene at Bordeaux instead of Naples, 
as in * Trappolaria;’ he changed the names 
of Porta's cnoiacters, and added seven new 
ones ; of the fifty-five scenes of * Igno- 
ramus,’ while twen^-one are borrowed from 
the Italian, and sixteen are partial imi- 
tations, eighteen are original. Ruggle’s 
hero, the lawyer Ignoramus, satirises the 
xecoider Brakm. Miles Goldesborough, a 


member of the Cambridge corporation, aided 
the writer with details about local legal 
notabilities, ond he derived the law-Letia 
phrases with which the play mockingly 
abounds from "William West’s ‘Symboleo- 
graphv ’ (1,590) and ‘ The Interpreter ’ of 
John £!owell(1607). Theworkwas completed 
before March 1615, and on the second night 
of James I’s visit to the university (8 March) 
the play was performed in Clare Hall in the 
royal presence. The actors were drawn 
from many colleges, Mr. Parkinson of Clare 
filling the title r61e. Spencer Compton 
of Queens’ (afterwards Earl of Northamp- 
ton) played Vinee, a page. John Chamber- 
lain fq. v.], the letter- writer, reported that 
‘ the thing was full of mirth and variety, with 
many excellent actors, hut more thou half 
marred with extreme length.’ The perfor- 
mance is said to have lasted six hours. James 
thoroughly appreciated R aggie’s wit and 
learning, and on IS May paid a second visit 
to Cambridge to witness a second perfor- 
mance, when Davus Bromo (Mr. Lake) spoke 
a new prologue in Imidem autoris. 

Ihe lawyers in London resented Rng- 
gle’s sharp satire. Chamberlain, writing on 
20 May 1616 of the king's second visit 'to 
Cambridge to see the play of “Ignoramus,’” 
related that the piece ‘ hath so nettled the 
lawyers that they ore almost out of all 
patience ; and the lord chief-justice [Coke], 
both openly at the king’s bench and divers 
other places, hath galled and glanced at 
scholars with much bitterness ; and there he 
divers inns of court men have made rhymes 
and ballads against them, which they hare 
answered sharply enough ; and to say truth 
it was a scandal rather taken than given; for 
what profession is there wherein some par- 
ticular persons may not be justly taxed with- 
out imputation to the whole P ’ Of ‘ the rhymes 
and ballads ’ circulated in the lawyers’ demne^ 
the earliest was written im mediately after the 
first performance of the comedy, and was ad- 
dressed ‘to the comedians of Cambridge who 
in three acts before the king abused the law- 
yers with an imposed Ignoramus.’ Similar 
retorts followed in ‘The soldiers counterbuff 
to the Cambridge interludians of Ignoramus ' 
(Rar/euzn MS. 6191), and in ‘A modest 
end temperate reproof of the scholars (ff 
Cambridge for slandering lawyers with that 
harbarous and gross title Ignoramus.’ In 
the latter piece attention was seriously drawn 
to the many learned men to he found among 
lawyers, and raecial mention was made 01 
Sir Francis Bacon (Hawkins, p. Isiii). 
At a later date Robert CaUis, a serjeant- 
at-law, attempted a refutation of Iloggle's 
alleged calumnies in a prose tract, entitled 
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* The Case and Argpiment against Sir Ignora- 
mus of Cambridge ’ (London, 1648)i Sub- 
eegnently the poet Cowley warned poets not 
to quarrel with scholars, ‘lest some one 
talce spleen and another “Ignoramus ” malte.’ 

In 1620, when he was third in seniority 
among the members on the foundation of 
the college, Buggle vacated his feUow'ship. 
He seems to have left Cambridge to become 
tutor at Babraham to the two sons of Toby 
Falavicino, and grandsons of Sir Horatio 
Falavicino [q. vj His will, dated 6 Sept. 
1621, was proved S Nov. 1622. He directed 
t^t all his papers and paper books should be 
burnt, but more than one copy of ‘ Ignoramus ’ 
had already been made. One copy has long 
been in the library at Clare College. It was 
first printed in 1680 by John Spencer (Lon- 
don, 12mo), with a fanciful portrait of 
'Ignoramus ’ as frontispiece. Misprints are 
numerous, and before the end of the year a 
second and revised edition appeared. In 
16a8 a third edition professed to be cor- 
rected in six hundred places — ‘ locis sexcen- 
tis emendatioT.' Editions dated in 1650 and 
1668 are both called the fourth. Others 
appeared in 1707, 1731, 1736 (Dublin), and 
1787. The last is elaborate annotated by 
John Sydney Hawkins. English transla- 
tions by Robert Codringtou [q. v.] and Ed- 
ward Ravenscroft [q. v.] were issued in 
1602 and 1678 respectively. That by Cod- 
rington is a fairly literal rendering, that by 
Ravenecroft is an adaptation. The latter 
was acted in 1678 at the Royal Theatre, 
under the title ‘The English Lawyer,’ a 
comedy. The piece, in the original Latin, 
was acted by the scholars of Westminster 
in 1712, 1713, 1730, and 1747. Anew fifth 
act, specially prepared for the Westminster 
petformance, appears in the editions of 1731 
and 1787. 

John Racket’s 'Loiola ’ has been wrongly 
assigned to Ruggla, and, according to a manu- 
script note made in 1741 in a copy of ‘Ignora- 
mus’ by John Hayward, M.A., of Clare Hall, 
Ruggle wrote two comedies, ‘Revera, or 
Verily,’ and ‘ Club Law.’ Neither is known 
to be extant. A manuscript play somewhat 
doubtfully identified with the latter, which 
attacked the puritans, belonged to Dr. 
Farmer. 

|An elaborate memoir of Buggle is prefixed 
to J. S. Hawkins’s edition of ' Ignoramus,’ 1787.] 

8. L. 

BUGGLES, THOILAS (1787P-1813), 
writer on the poor law, the son of Thomas 
Ruggles, by his wife Anne, eldest daughter 
of Joshua Brise of Clare, Suflolk, was born 
about 1787. He inherited Spains HaU, Essex, 


on the death of a cousin in 1776, and became 
deputy-lieutenant of Sufiblk and Essex. He 
maTried,inl779, Jane Anne, daughter of John 
Freetandof Cohham, Surrey, by whom he had 
issue three sons and three daughters. He 
died on 17 Nov. 1813. His wife died in 1823. 
His eldest son, John (1782-1852), assumed 
the name Brise, in addition to Ruggles, and 
his son, Col. Sir Samuel Ruggles-Brise, suc- 
ceeded to Spains HaU. 

Ruggles published ; 1. ‘ The Barrister ; or 
Strictures on the Education proper for the 
Bar,’ 1792, 8ro ; 2nd ed. corrected, London, 
1818, 12mo. 2. ‘ The History of the Poor, 
their Rights, Duties, and the Laws respecting 
them. In a Series of Letters,’ 2 vols. Lou- 
don, 1793-4, 8vo ; new edition, London, 
1797, 4to. This work is not of much value, 
but contains some materials useful to the 
economic historian. It was translated into 
French by A. Duquesnoy. 

[Berry’s County Ceneiilogies (£s‘'ex), p. 84; 
Gent. Kag. 18071. 278, 1813 ii. 623; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry; McCulloch’s Literatureof Politi- 
cal Economy.) V7. A. S. B. 

RUGLEN, Earl of. [Sea Dottoias, 
William, third Earl of March and fourth 
Duke of QrREXSBBREx, 1724-1810.] 

RULE, Saini (Jl. 8th cent.?) [See 
Regulhs.] 

BULB, GILBERT, M.D. (1629 P-1701), 
principal of Edinburgh University, was born 
about 1629, probably in Edinburgh, where 
his brother Archibald was a merchant and 
magistrate. He was educated at Glasgow 
Umversity,wherehe gained repute as aregent, 
and in 1651 he was promoted to be sub-prin- 
cipal of King's College, Aberdeen. About 
1666 he became perpetud curate of Alnwick, 
Northumberland. At the Restoration Major 
Orde, one of the churchwardens, provided a 
prayer-book. Rule, however, preached against. 
Its use, wbcreimon Orde indicted him (August 
1660) at the Newcastle assizes for depraving 
the common prayer. Before the trial Orde 
lost his life by a fall from his horse at Oviug- 
ham, Northumberland, and, in the absence 
of a prosecutor. Rule was acquitted. Ejected 
from Alnwick by the Uniformity Act (1662), 
Rule returned to Scotland, and thence by 
way of France made bis way to Holland, 
where he studied medicine, and graduated 
M.D. at Leyden in 1665. He practised 
with great success at Berwick, preaching 
at the some time in conventicles, often at 
much peril At Linton Bridge, near Pres- 
tonkirk, Haddingtonshire, Charles Hamil- 
ton, flTth earl of Haddington (165(^1686), 
fitted up for him a meeting-house, which was 
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indulged by the privy council on. 18 Dec. 
1679. Next year, Tvmle visiting his niece, 
Mrs. Kennedy, in Edinburgh, he baptised her 
child in St. Giles’s Church, after preaching 
a -weehday lecture there, on the invitation of 
the minister, Archibald Turner. For this 
olfence Kule was brought before the privy 
council, and imprisoned more than twelve 
months on the Bass Bock. His health failed, 
and he was at length discharged, under a 
bond of five thousand merks to quit the 
kingdom within eight days. He repaired to 
Ireland, where for about five years (1682- 
1687) he acted as colleague to Daniel ‘Wil- 
liams [q. V.] at ‘Wood Street, Dublin. 

Betuming to Scotland, he received a call 
on 7 Dec. 1688 to the ministry of Greyfriars 
church, Edinburgh; this was confirmed by 
the town council on 24 July 1689. Rule 
in the meantime had been m London, to 
forward the presb3rterian interest, and had 
gained the specif notice of ‘William IH. 
In 1600 he was appointed by the privy coun- 
cil one of the commissioners for purging 
Edinburgh University, and on the expulsion, 
in September 1600, of the principal, Alex- 
ander Monro (d. 1716 ?) [q. v.]. Rule, while 
retaining his ministerial charge, was made 
principal by the town council. He distin- 
guished himself by writings in defence of the 
presbyteridu polity against Monro and John 
Sage [q. v.] He sat late at his studies while 
his friend, George Campbell (d. 1701), pro- 
fessor of divinity, rose early; hence they 
were known as the ‘ evening star’ and the 
' morning star.’ Rule died on 7 June 1701, 
at the age of seventy-two. He married Janet 
Turnbull, and had issue, Gilbert, a physi- 
cian; Andrew, an advocate (d. December 
1708) ; and Alexander, professor of Hebrew 
from 1694 to 1702 in Edinburgh University. 

He published, besides two single sermons 
(1690 and 1701) : 1. ‘ Disputatio . . . de Ra- 
chitide,’ &c., Leyden, 1666, 4to. 2. 'A Ra- 
tional Defenceof Non-Conformity,’ &o., 1689, 
4to. 3. ‘A Second Vindication of the Church 
of Scotland . . , Answer to Five Pamphlets,’ 
&o. [1601], 4to. (This and the foregoing are 
rou^ly handled in 'The Scotch Presbyterian 
Eloquence,’ &c., 1692, 4to.) 4. ' The Good 
Old Way defended Moinst. . . A. M, D.D.,’ 
&c., Edinburgh, 1607^ 4to. He was one of 
those who prefaced ‘A Plain and Easy Ex- 
plication of the. . , Shorter Catechism,’ &c., 
1697, 12mo. A broadsheet 'Elegie’ on his 
death was published, Edinburgh, 1701. 

[Hew Scott's Fasti Eccles. Scoticanm ; Calamy's 
Account, 1 713, pp. 614 seq. ; Calamy’s Continua- 
tion, 1727, ii. 876 seq. ; ‘Wodrow’s Hist, of the 
Kirk (Laing), 1842, iii. 184 seq. ; ArmsCiong’s 
App. to Martineau’s Ordination, 1829, p. 89; 


Grant’s Hist, of the University of Hdinbanh. 
1884, i. 239, ii. 286 seq. 288.] A. G. 

RULE, WILLIAM HARRIS ( ifl/i^ 
1890), divine and historian, horn at Penrhvn 
on 16 Nov. 1802, was son of John Rule, dt 
his wife Louisa, daughter of William Harris 
a Comiah quaker. The &the^a native of Be^ 
widi-upon-Tweed, was of Scottish parent- 
ags ; while a surgeon in the army he was cap- 
tured and detained for some years a prisonai 
in France ; after his release he entered the 
naval packet service, and was stationed in 
the W est Indies. When his son was seven- 
teen years old he turned him out of doors in 
a passion. Young Rule took refuge for a 
time with an aunt. His education was much 
neglected, but he received some instruction 
in Latin from the rector of Falmouth, Thomas 
Hitchens. He very soon left Cornwall, and 
tried to make a living as a portrait-painter 
in Devonport, Plymouth, Exeter, and finally 
in London, where he cheerfuUy bore great 
privations. Early in 1822 he left the church 
of England for the Wesleyan body, and be- 
oome a village schoolmaster at Newington 
in Kent. Bfe was ordained a Wesleyan 
preacher on 14 March 1826. During hh 
probation he devoted much time to classical 
study. On 22 March he left England with 
his new^ married wife on a projected missioa 
to the Druses of Mount jLebanon, which, 
however, he abandoned. Rule acted for more 
than a year as resident missionary in Malta. 
During this time he studied Italian and 
learned some Arabic. While in the island he 
was several times stoned by the mob as e 
supposed freemason. On SI May 1827 be 
lett Malta. He was sent in November 
1827 by the Wesleyan Missionary Society to 
the island of St. Vincent. In March 1831 
he came home, and was next year appointed 
W''esleyan pastor at Gibraltar, wl^e he 
founded the first charity school, besides four 
day and evening schools, and had both Eng- 
lish and Spanish congregations. He alw 
lectured in Spanish on protestantism, pre- 
pared Spanish versions of the four gospels, 
the Wesl^an Methodist catechism, and 
Home’s ‘Letter on Toleration,’ and com- 
piled a Spanish hymn-hook, which obtained 
a large circulation in Spanish America. A 
Wesleyan mission established by Rule at 
Cadiz was suppressed by the Ghristinist go- 
vernment in 1889 ; hut su'bsequently, with 
the help of Sir George William Frederick 
ViUiers ^afterwards Lord Clarendon) [q.v.l 
the English amhossador, he obtained a loyri 
order repealing the edicts which prohibited 
foreigners from taking port in Spanish edu- 
cation, 'While on a visit to Madrid he met 
George Borrow [q. v.], by whom he was intro- 
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dacedto ‘an accomplislied Bighwaywomaa’ 
and ‘an expert pickpocket.’ Ilule returned 
to England in July 1813. In. 1878 he a^ain 
visited Spain to rgiorton "Wesleyan missions 
at Gibraltar and Barcelona. 

From 1S42 till 1808 he undertook mini- 
sterial duty in England. From 1861 to 1857 
he acted as joint-editor at the Wesleyan con- 
ference office. From 1857 tiU 1865 he 'wos 
minister to the Wesleyan soldiers at Aider- 
shot, and obtained an official recognition of 
their worship by royal warrant in 1881. 
After 1868 he acted as supemumero^ mini- 
ater at Croydon tiU April 1873. He was 
elected member of the Croydon school boaM 
in 1371. He died in Cl^o Road, Addis- 
combe, on 25 Sept. 1890. He was twice mar- 
ried ; first, on 24 Feb, 1826, to Mary Ann 
Dunmill, only daughter of Richard Barrow 
of Maidstone, whomedinl873; and secondly, 
on 10 March 1874, to Harriette Edmed of 
Maidstone. By his first wife he had several 
children. 

Rule was a scholarly preacher and a pro- 
lific writer, and is said to have been master 
of ten languages. He received the degree of 
B.B. &om Dickenson CoUege (methodist 
episcopal church), Ohio, in July 1854. | 

His principal work, published in 1868, 
and reissued in two volumes in 1874, was 
a 'Hlsto^ of the Inquisition from the 
Twelfth Centuiy.' It is founded on the 
best Roman catholic anthorities. The nar- 
rative is clear and the tone restrained, if 
not absolutely judicial. In 1870 Rule pub- 
IMed a ' History of the Karaite Jews,’ the 
first attempt to deal with the subject in 
England, He afterwards re-wrote the work, 
but the new version was not puhlished. 
BetweenlS71 andl87S, with the hffip of M. J. 
Corbett Anderson as illustrator. Rule be- 
ewto issue a work on ‘ Biblical Monuments.’ 
The undertaking had the support of the 

S rimate, Dr. Toit. All the copies were 
estioyed by fire at tbe binder’s, but the 
work was reissued in an extended form in 
1877, 2 vols. 8vo, as ‘Oriental Records, 
monumental and historical, confirmatory of 
the Old and Hew Testament.’ 


1862-8. 6. ‘The Religious Aspect of the 
Civil "War in China,’ 1853, 8vo. 7. ‘Studies 
from History,’ vol. i. 2 pts., 1866, containing 
‘The Third Crusade.’ 8. ‘ Narrative of Don 
Herreros de Mora’s Imprisonment, translated 
from the Spanish,’ 1856, 8vo j originally pub- 
lished in the ‘ Church of England Monthly 
Review.’ 9. ‘Historical Exposition of the 
Book of Daniel,’ 1860, 8vo. 10. ‘ The Holy 
Sabbath instituted in Paradise and perfected 
through Christ,’ 1870, 8vo. 11. * Councils, 
Ancient and Modern,’ 1870, 12mo. 12. ‘ The 
Establishment of Wesleyan Methodism in 
the British Army,’ 188S, 8vo. 13. ‘Recol- 
lections of Life and Work at Home and 
Abroad,’ 1886, 8vo, in which is a portrait of 
the author. 

[Rule’s Autobiographical Works; Methodht 
Times, 2 and 16 Oct. 1890; Croydon Advertiser, 
27 Sept. 1890 ; Boose and Courtney’s Bibl. 
Cornub. ii. 907-9 and Suppl.] G. Lr. G. N, 

RUMBOLD, SibGEORGE BERRIMAK 
(176i-lt)07l, diplomatist, of Crabbe-juxta- 
Dover, Kent, bom 17 Ang. 1764 at Fort Wil- 
liam, Calcutta, was second son of Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, bart. [q. v.], governor of Madras, by 
his first wife Frances, only daughter of James 
Berriman, esq. He was admitted a pensioner 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 13 Jm. 1781, 
afterwardsbecomingafellow-commoner. His 
I elder brother having died in 1786, he suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy in 1791. He entered 
' the diplomatic service, and in 1803 woe ap- 
pointed ambassador to the Hanse Towns, and 
minister residentiary of Great Britain at 
Hamburg. On the night of 26 Oct. 1804 a 
detachment of two hundred and fifty French 
troops lauded in boats on the Hamburg Berg, 
proceeded to tbe Grindel, Rumbold’s count^ 
residence, forced the door, and compelled him 
to deliver up his papers. He was then car- 
ried to Hanover in a guarded coach, and 
thence to Paris. After a day’s confinement 
in the Temple, he was convOTed to Cher- 
bourg, and put on board a ^enoh cutter 
sailing under flag of truce. By this vessel 
he wBsdeliveredto the English Mgate Niobe, 
in which he arrived at Portsmouth. 

The order for Rumbold’s arrest came direct 


Rule also published together with nume- 
rous pamphlets : 1. ‘ Memoir of a Miseion to 
Gihrmtar and Spain, with collateral Notices 
of Events favouring Religions Liberty . . , 
firom the Beginning of the Century to the 
Tear 1842,’ 1844, l&io. 2. ‘ "Wesleyan Me- 
thodism regarded as the System of a Chris- 
tian Church,’ 1846, 12mo. 3. ‘ Martyrs of 
the Reformation,’ with portraits, 1861, 
8vo._ 4. ‘The Brand of Dominic, or the In- 

S ‘ ’tion,’ 1862, 8vo ; American edition, 
, 12mo. 6, ‘ Celebrated Jesuits,’ 2 vols,, 


from Fouchfi in. Paris, and was addressed 
to Marshal Bernadotte. Fouch6’s despatch 
charged Rumbold with having avowed a plan 
of conspiracy, and directed that he should be 
treated as any other Englishman ‘who should 
ado^pt oriminal practices,’ In Berlin great 
indignation was expressed, and the Prussian 
mimster at Paris was ordered, in demanding 
Rumhold’s release, to apply for his own 
passports in case of delay or evasion. An 
autograph letter of Napoleon promised com- 
j pliance with the demand. Rumbold was ra- 
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placed at Hamburg in 1806. He died of 
terer at Memel on 16 Dec. 1807. 

Rumbold married, in November 1788, Ca- 
roline, only child of James Hearn, esq., of 
Waterford; she remarried in 1809 Vice- 
admiral Sir W. Sidney Smith, K.C.B. [q-T.], 
and died in 1836. bhe had issue by Rum- 
bold two sons and four daughters. Of the 
latter, Caroline (d. 1847) married Colonel 
Adolphe de St. Clair of the garde du corps; 
Maria (d. SI Dec. 1876) was the wife of Rear- 
admiral Arabin ; and Emily (d. 1861) of 
Eerdinand, baron de Delmar. The elder son. 
Sir "William Rumbold ^1787-1833), third 
baronet, by his wife Henrietta Elizabeth, 
i^econd daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
Hoothby, lord Rancliffe,wtt'i father of Caven- 
dish Stuart (ISlS-lSoSl, of Arthur Carlos 
Henry (1830-1869), of Chorles Hole (1833- 
1877), and of Horace (6. 1839), formerly am- 
haasador at Vienna, who were successively 
ioiirtli, fifth, seventh, and eiglith baronets. 

Of these, Sik AnrHua Ciei,os Hexut 
lluMBom (1820-1809) entered the army in 
1887 as an ensign in the 51st foot, but alter- 
wards e.vchauged into the 70th. In July 
1818 he was appointed a stipendiary ma^is- 
nate in Jamaica, Wt in 1855 joined the allied 
army in the Crimea. Ha served with the 
Osmonli cavalry as brigade-major to Major- 
general C. Havelock. He held the rank of 
colonel in the imperial Ottoman army, and 
for his services in the war received the order 
of the Medjidie, foiu'th class. On 4 March 
1857 ha was appointed president of the island 
of Nevis, and on 17 Nov. 1865 of the Virgin 
Islands. From Januarv to April 1807 he 
acted as administrator of St. Christopher and 
Aquilla. He died on 13 June 1869, having 
been twice married. In 1848 be published 
an English version of F. Fonsard's tragedy, 
‘ Lucrece.’ 

[Bnrke’s Peerage, &c., 1894; Foster's Sarouet- 
age, 1S82, and Alumni Oxon. ; Uent. Hag. 1804, ii. 
1U63-4, 1159-60, 1S08 i. 270; Almanachs de 
Gotha ; Haydn’s Booh of Dignities ; Brit. Hus. 
Cat.; ill. Lond, Netrs, 17 July 1869.] 

G. Lb G. N, 

RUMBOLD, RICHARD (1622 !>-1686), 
conspirator, bom about 1622, entered the paiv 
Ramentary arnw as a soldier at the age of 
nineteen. Li February 1649 he was one of 
eight privates who petitioned Lord Fairfax 
for the re-establishment of the representative 
council of agitators, and used seditious lan- 
guage against the council of state. For this 
ofience four were cashiered, hut Rumbold 
escaped punishment {CUtrke Papers, ii. 193 ; 
Somers Tracts, ed. Scott, vi. 44). Rumbold 
coniessed at his trial in 1685 that he had 
been one of the guards about the scaffold of 


Charles I, and stated that he serred under 
Cromwell at Dunbar and "Worcester (Stgit 
Trials, xi. 88)^. In June 1659 be was a 
lieutenant in Colonel Packer’s regiment of 
horse (Common^ Journals, vii. 698). After 
the Restoration Rumbold married the widow 
of a maltster, and carried on that trade at 
the Rye House, near Hoddesdon in Heit. 
fordshire, on the road between London and 
Newmarket. He was a man of extreme la. 
publican views, and in 1682, when some of 
the whigs plotted an armed insurrection 
against Charles H, Rumbold became engaged 
in a subsidiary conspiracy for the assassl. 
nation of Charles II and the Duke of York. 
The king and his guard were to he attacked 
by Rumbold and forty men os they passed 
the Rye Rouse on the way to London. The 
preparations of the conspirators do not seem 
to have gone beyond baying arms and using 
much treasonable language, and an accid^ 
prevented any attempt to execute their design 
in April 1683, which was the date origi- 
nally fixed. In Jane 168S one of the plotters 
revealed the conspiracy to the government. 
The witnesses represented Ruumold as the 
principal promoter of the assassination plot. 
He had devised the expedients and attempted 
to provide the means for its execution. Li 
their discussions ho was wont to speak of 
the murder under the name of ‘lopping.’ 
One witness d^osed that Rumbold was com- 
monly called IXannibal by the conspirators, 

‘ by reason of Ms having but one eye,’and that 
it was usual at their meetings ‘ to drink a 
health to Hannibal and his boys ’ (State 
Trials, ix. 337, 366, 386, 402, 407, 442). 
On 33 .Time the government issued a pro- 
clamation ofiering a reward of 1007. for 
Rumbold's arrest, but he succeeded in es- 
caping to Holland. A true hill on an in- 
dictment of high treason was found against 
him at the Old Bailey on 12 July 1683 
(Luttbeil, Diary, i, 263, 267). 

In May 1685 Rumbold joined the Earl of 
ArgyU in Ms expedition to Scotland. He 
was commissioned as colonel of a regiment 
of horse wMch was to he raised after land- 
ing, and commanded the few horsemen who 
were got together. He was in command 
also at the skirmish between Argyll’s men 
and the forces of the Marquis of AthoU at 
Ardkinglass (State Trials, xi. 877 ; March- 
mont Papers, iii, 48, 61). Rumbold accom- 
panied ArgyR into the lowlands, became 
separated &om tbe rest of the rebels in theii 
disorderly marches, and was captured, figh^ 
ing desperately, by a party of country mili- 
tia (WoBBOw, Sistory of the Suferingst^f 
the Church of Scotland, ed. 1836, iv. 296, 
818). As he was Bevetely wounded, the 
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Scottish government had him tried at once, 
lest he should escape his punishment by death. 
He was tried on 26 June, protested his in- 
nocence of any design to assassinate the king, 
•was found guilty, and was sentenced to_ be 
executed the same afternoon. In his dying 
speech he declared his belief that kingly 
government 'was the best of all government 
so lono' as the contract between king and 
people°wus observed. When it was broken, 
the people were free to defend their rights. 
Divme right he scoffed at. ‘lam sure there 
was no man born marked of God above 
another j for none comes into the world with 
a saddle upon his back, neither any booted 
and spurred to ride him ’ (State Trials, xL 
Sfd-SlJ. The court which tried Humbold 
ordered his quarters to be placed on the gates 
of various Scottish towns, but the English 
government had them sent to England to be 
set up on one of the gates of the city and in 
Hertfordshire (ft. p. 875: Mackiittose, 
Sistory ufthe devolution, p. 32p. 

rLiimbold had a brother WiUiam who was 
also implicated in the live House plot, and 
apparently in Monmouth’s rebellion. He 
was pardoned by James II in 1688 (Ltri- 
TEELI,, diary, i. 444). 

[Authorities referred to in the article ; Bur- 
ners Own Time, od. 1833, iii. 32; Box's His- 
tory of theRoign of James II, pp. 216, clTi,] 

0. H. E. 

RUMBOLD, Sib THOMAS (1730-1791), 
Lidian administrator, third and youngest son 
of William Rumbold, an officer in the East 
India Company’s naval service, by Dorothy, 
widow of John Mann, an officer in the 
same service, anddaughter of Thomas Cheney 
of Hackney, was born atLeytonatone, Essex, 
on 15 June 1736 [os to his ancestry, see 
RtruBOLn, Wiixuam, 1013-1G67]. Of his 
two brothers, William, the elder, born at 
Leytonstone in 1730, entered the East India 
Company’s military service, and after giving 
promise of a brilliant career, died at Fort 
St. David, between Tricbino'poly and Ma- 
dras, on 1 Aug. 1757 j the second, Henry, 
died at sea at an early age, William Rum- 
bold, the father, died second in council at 
Tellicherry in 1746; his widow died in 
England on 19 July 1762, 

Thomas Rumbold was educated for the 
East India Company’s service, which he en- 
tered as a •writer on 8 .Tan, 1762, and 
sailed for Fort St. Georra towards the end 
of the same month, soon after his ar- 
rival in. India he exchanged the civil for the 
military service of the company. He served 
under Lawrence in the operations about 
Trichinopoly in 1754, and under Olive at the 


siege of Calcutta in 176G-7, and for gal- 
lantry displayed during the latter operations 
was rewarded by Clive with a captain’s com- 
mission, He was Clive’s aide-de-camp at 
Flassey, was severely wounded during the 
action, and on his recovery resumed his 
career in the civil service. Part of the years 
17C3-S he spent in England on furlough. 
On his return to India he was appointed 
chief of Patna, and from 1766 to 1769 sat in 
the Bengal council. Having made his for- 
tune, Rumbold came home in the latter year, 
and was returned to parliament for New 
Shorebam on 26 Nov. 1770. 

On 11 June 1777 he succeeded Lord Figot 
as governor of Madras, where he landed on 
8 Feb. 1778 [see Pigot, Geobge, Babon 
P iGOTj. The affairs of the presidency were 
then in a somewhat tangled condition. Un- 
der imperial firmnn the company bad ac- 
quired in August 1765 the ricli province of 
the Northern circars extending north-east- 
ward ii'om the Carnatic between the Deccan, 
Berar, and the bay of Bengal as far as Lalie 
Ghilka. The title of the company had been 
disputed by the nizam of the Deccan, and 
the dispute had been affiusted by a treaty 
(23 Feb. 1768), under which the nizam, in 
return for an annual tribute, ceded the cir- 
cara to the company, with the single reser- 
vation that the Guntur circar should he 
held by his brother, Basalut Jung, the re- 
version being iu the company, with the right 
of ousting him in the event of his proving 
hostile. 

Rumbold found that the rents payable to 
the company by the zemindars of the circars, 
and by consequence the tribute payable to the 
nizam, were in airear. The ' committee of 
circuit’ charged with the assessment and col- 
lection of the rents had proved incompetent. 
He therefore superseded the committee, 
summoned the zemindars to Madras, and re- 
vised the rents himself, substituting for the 
existing system of yearly tenancies leases for 
three years at a lower rent, an arrangement 
equally equitable to the zemindars and pro- 
fitable' to the company. He also substituted 
a three years’ lease for a yearly tenancy in 
the case of a jaghire held by the nabob of 
Arcot, on condition of the construction of 
some needful irrigation works. At the 
same time he improved the revenue &om 
Vizagapatam by exposing the firauds of the 
steward of the Vizianagram family, and 
providing for the better management of the 
estates. In the Guntur circar Basalut Jung 
had for some years maintained a French 
force under Lally. This was viewed as a 
breach of faith both at Fort St, George and 
at Fort 'WiUiam, and remonstrances had been 
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tiddresaed to tlie mzam without effect. 
Ilumhold added another, with the same want 
of result. On the outbreak of hostilities 
between England and France, he gave orders 
to arrest Europeans approaching the circar, 
and posted a corps of observation on the 
frontier. He also, under orders from home, 
detached Oolonel (afterwards Sir Hector) 
Munro [q-v.] to attack Pondicherry, and 
Colonel Braithwaite to reduce Mahd on the 
Malabar coast. Pondicherry capitulated on 
17 Oct. 1778. The directors voted Eumbold 
their thanks, and the crown conferred a 
baronetcy on him (23 March 1779). MahS 
surrendered on 19 March 1779. On 7 Feb. 
1779 Basulut Jung leased the Guntur circar 
to the company, and shortly afterwards he 
dismissed Lally’s contingent and received a 
British force in its place. This arrangement 
had been authorisea in general terms by the 
governor-general CWorren Hastings), who 
had left its completion entirely in Ilumhold's 
hands. The treaty by which it was carried 
into effect was submitted neither to him nor 
to the nizam. The circar was shortly after- 
wards subleased to the nabob of Arcot. 
The cession of the circar gave offence not 
only to the nizam but to Haidar All. The 
former took Lally’s contingent into his pay, 
the latter menaced Basdut Jung's capital, 
Adoni ; and Rumbold, in the course of the 
summer of 1779, attempted to pass troops to 
his relief through a port of Haldac’s domi- 
nions. Hoidar^a troops were on the alert, 
and the detachment was compelled to re- 
treat. 

Suspecting Haidar of hostile designs, 
Rumbold wrote to Hastings, confessing his 
apprehensions and asking for men and money. 
Hastings made light of his fears, declined 
to furnish the desired aid, and, believing a 
French invasion of the Bombay presidency 
to be imminent) recommended that Oolonel 
Braitbwoite’s force should he detached to the 
support of Colonel Goddard at Surat. Bum- 
bold gave the necessary orders, but Braith- 
waite found himself unable to move. In the 
course of the summer Rumbold aent Hol- 
lond, a political officer, to Haiderabod to ex- 
plain to the nizam the arrangement with 
Basalut Jung, and to bring him, if posaihle, 
to reniit the tribute in whole or in port, and 
diamisa Laly’s contingent.. As no quid pro 
qw was offered for these concessions, the 
mission wore the appearance of a studied 
afiront. The nizam showed great irritation, 
and was already talking of the size of bis 
army, when Hastings, to whom Hollond had 
communicated the tenor of his instructions, 
terminated the negotiation by a peremptory 
despatch. About the some time Rumbold 


sounded Haidar s intentions through the 
medium of the Danish missionary, Chriatim 
Frederick Swartz, and obtained a written te. 
sponse in which vague expressions of friend- 
snip were mulled with seven, reflections on 
the course of British policy since 1762. This 
' letter was written, in August, and it is pm. 
bable that Haidar had then concerted with 
the Mahratta powers the plan of combined 
action against the British which was pat 
in execution in the following year. At any 
rate, Rumbold was cognisant of the eiis. 
tence of the confederacy in January 17go 
when ho detached a considerable force to the 
support of Goddard at Surat. He then it- 
inforced the circars, began to concentrate 
the detachments scattered about the preti- 
dency, ordered a new levy of sepoys, and re- 
called thosequarteredinlfellicherTy. HavuiT 
made these dispositions, he wrote to the 
directors (21 Jan.) announcing his resigna- 
tion on the score of iR-health. On 6 April 
he sailed for England. In the following 
July Haidar and his allies invaded the Car- 
natic. The nizam of the Dcccan remained 
neutral. On his return to England, Rum- 
hold was held responsible for the invasion of 
the Oarnatic and dismissed the service of 
the company by the court of directors. They 
also filed a bill against him in chancery, but 
abandoned it on the institution of a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Rumbold bimeelf bad 
been returns (14 April 1781) for Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight. Parliament eventually pro- 
ceeded against him by bill of pains and penal- 
ties, at the some time isstraming him from 
; leaving the kingdom, and requiring him to 
i make discovery of Ms property. The re- 
straining bill passed both houses in June 
1782. The bill of pains and penalties, 
saved from lapse by a continuing act, passed 
its second reaungin the commons on 23 Jan, 
1788, and was then talked out. Oontempo- 
raiy scandal said that the prosecution m- 
guished owing to the good offices of Richard 
Rigby [q. v.], the parliamentary wirepuller, 
whose n^hew, Oolonel Hale Rigby, had 
moined Rumbold’s daughter Frances, and 
whom Rumbold was supposed to have aided 
in his pecuniary embarrassments (Wuaxaul, 
Siat. MeTmira, ed. Wheatley, ii. 380). Rum- 
hold's defence was conducted with great 
ability by George Hardinge Hq. v.] The 
charges against him were in substance that 
Ms dealings with the zemindars of the drears 
were oppressive and cormpt ; that Ms deal- 
ings witn the nabob of Arcot were cormpt j 
that, by the reduction of Pondioherry and 
Mah6, the occupation of the Guntur circar, 
the snhse^ent brush with Haidar’s troops, 
and the affair of the tribute, he had so ini- 
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tated Haidar and the nizam of the Deccan 
as to occasion the formation of the con- 
federacy which eventually took the field 
against the British. The charges of oppres- 
.>.ion and corruption were refuted by the re- 
cords of the presidency and Rnmbold's ac- 
counts, and the other charges fared no better. 
Thu responsibility for the Pondicherry and 
3Iah6 eipeditiona rested not with Eumbold 
but with the authorities at home ; and the 
evidence pointed to the conclusion that the 
confederacy had been formed independently 
of the other causes of irritation. At the 
general election of March 1784 Bumboldwas 
returned for Weymouth, which borough he 
represented until the dissolution of 1790, 
He died on 11 Kov. 1791. Ilis remains 
were interred in the church of Watton, 
Hertfordshire, in which parish he had his 
seat of “Woodhall Park. 

Kumbold married twice : first, on 22 June 
17*'i0, Frances, only daughter of James Ber- 
ihnan; secondly, on 2 May 1772, Joanna, 
daughter of Dr. Edmund Law, bishop of 
Carlisle. He had issue by hoth wives. His 
title devolved on his second son by his first 
wife. Sir George Berriman Humhold, hart, 
[q.v,] His estates passed rinder his will 
to his obildren by his second wife. The 
accounts of Humhold’a administration given 
by Wil^ and Mill (see authorities infra") 
are based on the preamble to the bill of 
oiuB and penalties, unqualified by the evi- 
ence by which it was defeated. The 
facts concerning him have thus been misie- 
presented, and much unfair obloquy cast 
upon him. 

A print of Humbold’s profile is in the 
‘European Magazine,’ 1782, pt. i. facing p. 
819. 

[Gent, Mag. 177S pp. 163, 179, 1791 pt. ii.p. 
1156; Ann. Beg. 1779, p. 178; Reports from 
Committees of the House of Commons, roL vii. 
(East Indies: Carnatic War) ; London Gazette, 
23 March 1779 ; Minutes of the Evidence, &c., 
on the second reading of a hill for inflicting 
piins and penalties on Sir Thomas Bumbold, 
batt. (1783) ; Bumbold’s Answerto the Charges, 
kc. (1782) ; Miss Bumbold’s posthumous Vin- 
dieation of the Character and Administration of 
Sir Thomas Bnmhold, Bart, (edited anonymously 
by Br. Bigg, 1808) ; Maishman’s History of 
India, ed, 1867, vol. i. Appendix ; Orme's Hist, 
of India, ii. passim ; The Beal Facts concerning 
Sir Thomas Bumbold, Bart, (printed for private 
circnlation, 1893) ; Hill’s History of India, ed. 
"Wilson, iv. 63-170; "Wilks's Historical Sketches 
of the South of India; Fail. Hist, xxii, 122, 
1275-1333 xxiii. 983 ; Commons’ Journ, zzxTiii. 
961, 987, 1065 xzxix. 31, 82 et s^. ; Loid^ 
Joum. zxxvi. 532 ; Pearson’s Memoirs of Bev. 
Christian Fredeiii^ Swartz, 1835, pp, 67-71j 


Biuke’s Peerage and Baronat^e ; Clntterhucifs 
Hertfordshire, li, 475, 491 ; Set. MSS. Comm, 
10th Rep. App. pt. vi. pp. 21-9.] J. M. E. 

BHMBOLD, WILLIAM (1613-1667), 
cavalier, was born in 1613 at or near Bui> 
hoge, Leicestershire, where his family, a 
branch of the Ilnmbolds of Hertfordshire, 
had been settled for three generations. Li 
1629 he obtained a subordinate post in tbe 
great wardrobe office, in whiob he was etiU 
employed on the outbreak of the civil war. 
He was the officer sent to London to fetch 
the royal standard set up at Nottingham, and 
was in attendance on Charlee I untu after the 
battle of Naseby, when he [oined his brother 
Henry [see below] in Spam. He returned 
to England on the execution of the king, 
and throughout the interregnum acted as 
Charles financial agent and secretary to 
the secret royalist council. Denounced to 
Cromwell hv Sir Richard Willie on the sup- 
pre.'sion ofi^enruddook’s rising (March 1655), 
he was confined first in the Gatehouse and 
afterwards with more strictness in the Tower. 
Neverthele.s3 he contrived to keep np, under 
the aliases Robinson and Wright, an active 
correspondence with Sir Edward Hyde (after- 
wards Lord Clarendon) [q. v.l and James 
Butler, twelfth earl (afterwards first duke) 
of Ormonde [q.v.] (^Clarendon Stats Paper*, 
ill. 300 etbsq. ; Cal. Clarendon State Papers, 
ed. Macray and Coxe, vol. iii.) His imprison- 
ment lasted rather more than two years. On 
hie enlargement he was one of the prime 
movers in Sir George Booth’s plot, and afteiv 
xvordsoo-operated with JohnMordannt, baron 
Mordannt of Beigate [q. v.], in the hazardous 
enterprise of securing the adhesion of Monck 
and tne city of London to the royal cause. 
On the Restoration he was made comptroller 
of the great wardrobe, and in December 1663 
surveyor-general of tbe customs. He was 
also one of tbe commisbioners for tracing tbe 
dispersed regalia. He died at his bouse at 
PaTbon’s Green, !^lbam, on 27 May 1667. 
Hie remains were interred in Fulham church. 
By Ms wife Mary, daughter of "William Bar- 
clay, esquire of the body to Charles I, who 
survived him but afew months, he had issue — 
with three daimhters, of whom Mery, the 
eldest, married .mmes Sloane,M.P. for Thet- 
ford (1696-8), brother of Sir Hans Sloane 
[q.v.] — a son Edward,his successor in the snr- 
Teyoi-generalshipoftheoustome, who married 
Anne, daughter of George, viscount Grandi- 
Bon, and med without issue at Enfield in 
1726. 

HBirEV Eitueols (1617-1690), younger 
"brother of "Wiliiam Rnmbold, was baptised 
at Burbage in 1617. During the civil war, 
and except for a visit to his mther "William 
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iu London in 1653, during the interregnum, 
he resided in Spain, being in partnership 's 
a wine merchant at Puerto Sta Maria with 
Anthony Upton, Secretary Thurloe'a bro- 
ther-in-law ; Sir Benjamin Bathurst [q.v.], 
afterwards succeeded him in the firm. Mora 
loyal than patriotic, he communicated to 
the court of Madrid intelligence Cobtained 
through Upton) of the movements of Blake'a 
fleet (1656-1637), and used the interest which 
be thus made to facilitate the recognition of 
Henry Bennet (afterwards Lord .d^lington) 

t q.v.] as the accredited representative of the 
ing of England (1658). Through Bennet's 
influence he obtained ontheBestoration the 
consulate of Cadiz and Puerto Sta Maria ; and 
while holding this post prot isioned, at his 
own risk. Lord Sandwich’s fleet and the town 
of Tangier during the interval between the 
cession of that ^ace to the British crown 
and its occtipation [Mostaou, Edward, flrst 
Earl op Sandwich; Moedatint, Hbnby, 
second Eaei, op PErERBOBODOH]. He also 
furnished supplies and recruits to the garri- 
son after the occupation. Hesigning the con- 
sulate, he returned to England in 1663, and 
was sworn in as gentleman of the privy 
chamber in e.vtraordinary (December). He 
also held for a time a commissionership of 
prizes, and the consulate of Malaga, San Im- 
car, and Seville, the latter ^st as a sinecure, 
for he continued to reside in England until his 
death, which took place in London in March 
1690. He was buried at All Saints, Fulham, 
on 28 March. His younger brother, Thomas, 
acted as his deputy, and afterwards as consul 
at San Lucar, where he died on 19 Jan. 1703- 
1706. 

Henry Eumbold married twice, in both 
cases according to the rite of the catholic 
church. His first wife, married in 1663, was 
Isabel de Avila ; his second, married shortly 
before bis return to England, was Francisca 
Maria, daughter of Bryan I‘ Anson, merchant 
of Cadiz and grandee of Spain, second son 
of Sir Bmn I'Ansoii, created baronet by 
Charles 11 in 1652. A son by this marriage 
was grandfather of Sir Thomas llumbold 
... 

By his first wife he had issue a son, Henry 
Humbold (d. 1689), who served with distinc- 
tion as a cavalry officer in Tangier between 
1662 and 1671, when he was sent home as 
escort to Lady Middleton. An engagement 
of marriage which he formed on the voyage 
with a daughter of Sir Bohert Poston, was 
apparently broken off by the lady’s family, 
lie was, however, tivice married, and his 
widow remarried John Cotton Plowden, 
younger brother of Francis Plowden, comp- 
troller of the household to James II. 


[Sir Horace Eumbold’e Notes on the Histotvof 
the Family of Eumbold in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (Boy. Hist. Soe. Trans.); Thurloa State 
Papers, vi. 58 2 ; Anglise Notitia, ed. 1882 ad fin • 
Pepys's Diary, 29 Oct. 1660, 8 Dee. 1661, aai 
8 ITarcli 1662—3 ; Hist, MSS. Comm. 1st Eer 
App. p. 128, 4th Rep. App. p. 234, 6th Eep. Atjn! 
p. 369, 7th Sep. App. pp. 409, 796, 831, 10th lUa 
App. pt. vi. pp. 105-214; Cal. State Pape^ 
Dom. 1648-70, Colonial, American, and 'Wejt 
Indies, 1681-74; Lysona's Environs of London 

ii. 368 ; Private Diarie of Elizabeth, Viscountesj 

Mordaunt, ed. Lord Baden, p. 64; Hutchins's 
Dorset, i. 297-8.) .T, M. jj. 

BUMFOB.D, CoDNi von. [See Thosib. 
SON, Sib Benjamin, 1753-1814^ 

RUMOLD, in Irish Eethm vee (d. 775 p) 
bishop of Mechlin, born in Ireland, was con3 
secrated a bishop, and laboured some time in 
Ireland early in the eighth century. He has 
been incorreotlv called bishop of Dublin. 
There were no diocesesinlreloud at that time' 
but he may have been a bishop in Dublin, that 
is in one of the monasteries which were in 
Dublin or its vicinity in that age. Pot 
though the Danish city was of later origin, 
yet Ath Cliatk, as it was and still is called 
by the native Irish, is mentioned in the 
seventh century by Adamnan ond others. 

Becoming dissatisfled with the results of 
his ministry iu Ireland, Bumold resolved to 
go abroad, where his oountrymen were then 
much valued. Crossing over to Britain in 
a coracle or skin-boat, ‘ after the manner 
of his nation,’ he passed to Gaul, and 
‘wherever he went he was always speaking 
of Jesus, and instructing the people about 
God and life everlasting.’ Grossing the Alps, 
he visited Home, and saw with wonder the 
city ‘ whither all the demons of the world 
used to congregate.’ Betuming through 
France, he settled at Mechlin, near the 
Scheldt. The chieftain Ado and his wife, 
who were then in authority there, were grieved 
at being childless, and requested bis prayers 
ou their behalf. In answer to his prayers a 
child was bom to them, who was named Li- 
bertus. The boy some years after, having 
fallen into the sea and been drowned, is said 
to have been restored to life by Bumold. Ado 
offered him a sum of money for this service, 
but he declined it, and said he would be con- 
tent with some waste land. This Ado gladly 
bestowed on him, and here he formed a settle- 
ment from which ultimately grew the mty 
of Mechlin. In due time he set about the 
erection of a church dedicated to St. Stephen 
the first martyr, but some of his worlmea 
killed him by a blow on the head ; his death 
is said to have taken place on 24 June 775 
(ZHot, Chr, Biogr,') Bumold’s day is given 
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as 1 Jnty in the Martyrology of Donegal and 
by the Bollandists, although it is 3 July in 
the Itoman BreTiary. 

[Bull. Act. Sanct. JuUi tom. i. pp. 169 seq. 
containing a life by Theodora Abbot of Trndo 
<i.n. 1100); Lanigan’s Ecol. Hist iii. 198-200; 
BreTi.irium Eomanum Dublinii, ISIS, Pars 
JEstita, Snpplementum.pp. cczx.ccxzi, Saiius' 
Vit Sanclorum, iii. 24 ; Hardy’s Deser. Cat. t. 
i. 2ri6-7, ii. 874, 880 , Ware’s Irish Bishops, ed. 
Harris ; Diet. Christian Biogr.] T. 0. 

EUMSEY, WALTER (1684-1660), 
Welsh judge, son of John Rumsey, MA., 
fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, by Anne, 
daughter of Thomas David of IJsk, Mon- 
mouthshire, was horn at Llanover, near 
Abergavenny, in 1684, and matriculated a 
gentleman commoner of Gloucester Halt, 
Oxford, on 17 Oct. 1600, He was admitted 
a student of Gray’s Inn, 16 May 1603, and 
was called to the bar 3 June 1608. He 
secured a large practice, and was popularly 
styled the ‘ Picklock of the Law.’ Having 
’oMn made an ancient of Gray’s Inn, 28 May 
1622, he wo s called to the bench of that society 
16Nar. 1631, though he did not take his seat 
until 25 April 1634. Furthermore be was 
chosen Lent reader, 8 Nov. 1033, and dean 
of the chapel 6 Nov. 1640. He was made ’ 
puisne justice of the great sessions for the 
counties of Breclmock, Glamorgan, and Rad- 
nor in September 1631, at a salary of fifty 
pounds a year (Privy Seals). He was chosen 
one of the knights of the shire for Mon- 
mouth in the Short parliament of 1640. 
On the outbreak of the civil war in. 1642, 
Rumsey was appointed by the king a com- 
missioner of array for Monmouth, but was 
taken prisoner on the capture of Hereford 
by the forces of parliament, 18 Dec. 1645. 
Information was laid against him, three days 
earlier, that he had lately fled to Hereford 
with ITudge David Jenkins [q. v.l, and kad 
been token by the clubmen, and that he had 
three rooms in Gray’s Inn fiUed with goods. 
He was removed from his post by parliament 
in 1647. At the Restoration in 1600 he was 
nominated one of the intended knights of the 
Royal Oak, and in August 1660 he received 
a grant of the office of Jreeper of the judicial 
seal for the counties of Brecknock, Glamor- 
gan, and Radnor. He died later in the year 
at the age of seventy-six, and was buried in 
Gie family vault at Llanover chureh. The 
judg^ was, according to Wood, ‘ an ingenious 
man, had a philosophical head, was a good 
musician, and most curious for grafting, in- 
oculating, and planting, and also for ordering 
of ponds. He was author of ‘ Organon Sa- 
lutis, an instrument to cleanse tlie stomach, 
as also Rivers New Experiments of Tobacco 

VOL. ivn. 


and Cofiee ’ (London, 1667 ; 2nd edit. 1659 ; 
Srd edit. 1064). He married Barbara 
Prichard of Llanover, and had one son, Ed- 
ward Rumsey, an attorney. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dora. ; Cal. of Committea 
for Advance of ITonoy ; "Wood's Atbente Oxon. ; 
PhiUips'fa Civil War in Wales ; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; Paster’s Gray's Inn Register; Jones’s 
History of Brecknockshire ; Parliamentary Bo- 
tuins ; Williams's Parliamentary Hist, of Wales.] 

W. E. W. 

RIJNCIMAN, ALEXANDER (1736- 
1785), painter, horn in 1736 at Edinburgh, 
was son of a builder, who encouraged his 
early inclination to painting. At the age 
of fourteen Runcimau was placed in the 
studio of a landscape-painter, John Norris, 
and showed a strong predilection for that 
line of painting. Five years later he started 
on his own account os a landscape-painter, 
but his powers were still immature. A few 
years later, about 1760, he tried his hand at 
history-painting, but in this case also without 
immediate success. He determined therefore 
to go to Italy and study the works of the 
great masters ut Rome, and in 1766 he suc- 
ceeded, in company with his brother John 
(sea below), who was also a painter, in 
making his way thither. For about five years 
he worked with unflagging industry, copy- 
ing, studying, and analysing the works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and his pro- 
gress in his art was noted with much admira- 
tion. At Rome Runcimau met a kindred 
spirit, a few ;^eaT3 younger than himself, in 
Henry Fuseli [q. v.], and the two artists 
exercised a great influence on each other. 
Their works reveal a similar tendency to 
exaggeration ; but Ruuciman had from his 
earliest age been a devoted student of the 
technique of art, which Fuseli never mas- 
tered. Runcimau returned from Rome, ‘ one 
of the best of us here,’ as Fuseli wrote in 
177 1, and settled in Edinburgh. J ust about 
that time a vacancy occurred among the 
masters of the drawing school in the new 
Scottish academy, and the post was offered 
to Runciman, who accepted it with enthu- 
siasm, although he had not all the necessary 
qualifications for a teacher. 

An opportunity of distinction was afforded 
to him oy the liberality of Sir James Clerk, 
who employed Runciman to paint two ceil- 
ings in his house at Penicuik. One of these, 
in a large room, designed for a picture 
gallery, contains a series of twelve paintings 
from Ossian’s poems, then in the height of 
their popularity, with smaller paintings to 
complete the design; the other, a cupola 
over the staircase, contains four scenes Rom 
the life of the saintly Queen Margaret of 

S B 
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Scotland. Although by no means free from 
faidts, these ceiling-pictures by Hunciman 
are important in the history of British art, 
and remain in fairly good preservation at 
the present day. They were extolled by 
his contemporaries, a glowing description 
of them being printed and issued at Edin- 
burgh in 1773. Runciman was also em- 
ployed to paint a ceiling over the altar in 
the church in Oowgate, Edinburgh, now St. 
Patricli’s catholic chapel, the subject being 
‘ The Ascension.’ But this has less merit 
then the ‘ Ossian ’ paintings. Runciman ob- 
tained several commissions from Clerk and 
other art patrons in Edinburgh, painting 
such subjects as ‘The Prodigal Son,’ ‘Andro- 
meda,’ ' Nausicaa and Ulysses,’ ‘ Agrippina 
with the Ashes of Germanieus,’ and ‘ Sigis- 
munda weeping over the Heart of Tancred,’ 
He also etched some free transcriptions of 
bis own works, which are valued by col- 
lectors. But his health was seriously im- 
paired by the labours of painting the ceilings 
at Penicuik. On 21 Oct. 1785 he dropped 
down dead in the street near his lodgings 
in "West Nicholson Street, Edinburgh. He 
Hardly realised the promise of bis earlier 
career. 

John RTOCiMiN (1744-1768), younger 
brother of the above, also practised painting. 
He accompanied his brother to Rome, hut 
died at Naples in 1768, before returning to 
England. His talents as a painter were 
perhaps euperior to those of his brother, the 
quality of his art being more refined and de- 
licate. Of the few works which he lived to 
complete, one, ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’ is at 
Penicuik, and 'The Flight into Egypt ’ and 
' Ring Lear in the Storm ’ are in the Scottish 
National Gallery. 

A portrait of Alexander Runciman, to- 
gether with John Brown, a fellow-artist, 
executed by the two artists conjointly in 
1784, is in. the Scottish National Portrait 
Galleiy at Edinburgh, where there is also a 
portrait of John Runciman, painted by him- 
self in 1767. Another ^rtiait of John 
Runciman was acquired by W. Scott Elliot, 
esq., of Langholm, N.B. 

A monument to the two brothers was 
erected by the Scottish Academy in the 
Canongate Ohurch at Edinburgh. 

[Cuoningham’s Lives of British Painters, &c. ; 
B^giave's Diet, of Artists; Chambers’s Diet, 
of Eminent Scotsmen ; Enowles's Life of Fuseli ; 
Catalognes of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Scottish National Gallery, and Edin- 
burgh Loan Exhibition, 1884; Notes on the 
jaintings at Penionik Honse by the late J. M. 
Gray; information from James L. Caw, esq.] 


RUNCIMAN, JAMES (1852-1891) 
journalist, son of a coastguardsman, -was 
born at OressweU, a village near Moroeth in 
Northumberland, in August 1852. He was 
educated at Ellington school, and then for two 
years (1 863-6) in the naval school at Green- 
wioh, Kent, becoming afterwards a pupil- 
teacher at North Shields ragged school, 
-ifter an interval spent at the British and 
Foreign School Society’s Training College 
for Teachers in the Borough Road fnow at 
Isleworth), he entered the service of the 
London School Board, acting as master sue- 
cessively of schools at Hale Street, Dept- 
ford, at South Street, Greenwich, and at 
Blackheath HiU. lYhile still a schoolmaster 
he read for himself at night, and attempted 
journalism. He soon wrote regularly for the 
‘ Teacher,’ the ‘ Schoolmaster ,°and ‘ Vanity 
Fair; ’ of the last paper he became sub-editor 
in 1874. In January 1874 ha matriculated 
at the university of London, and passed the 
first bachelor of science examination in 1876. 
About 1880, while continuing his school- 
work, ho was sub-editor of ‘London,’ a clever 
hut short-lived little newspaper, edited hy 
Mr. W. E. Henley. 

Subsequently he confined himself solely to 
the profession of journalism. As a writer 
on social or ethical topics, he proved him- 
self equally vigorous and versatile, but his 
best literary work described the life of the 
fishermen of the North Sea, with whom he 
spent many of his vacations. An admirable 
series of sesfaring sketches, which he con- 
tributed to the ‘ St. James’s Gazetts,’ was 
reprinted in 1883 as ‘ The Romance of the 
Coast.’ Of his 'Pieam of the North Sea,’ 
1889, a vivid account of the fishermen’s 
perils, the queen accepted the dedication. 
He died prematurely, of overwork, at Tyne- 
side, Minerva Road, Eingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey, on 6 July 1891. 

Besides the works already mentioned he 
wrote: 1. ‘Grace Balmaign’s Sweetheart,’ 
1835. 2. 'Skippers end ^ellbacks,’ 188S. 
8. ‘ School Board Idylls/ 1886. 4. ‘Schools 
and Scholars/ 1887. 6. ‘The Chequers, 

being the Natural History of a Public House 
set forth iu a Loafer’s Diary,’ 1888. 
6. ‘Joints in oui Social Armour/ 1890} 
reprinted as ‘ The Ethics of Drink and Social 
Questions, or Joints in our Social Armour,’ 
1892, 7. ‘Side-Lights, with Memoir ^ 

Grant Allen, and Introduction by W. T. 
Stead i edited by J. F. Bnuciman/ 1898. 

[Mr. Grant Allen's Memoir in 'Side Lights,' 
1893; Schoolmaster, 11 July 1891, pp. 44-8; 
IHustr. London News, 18 July 1891, p. 71, with 
portrait ; Fall Mall Gazette, 9 July 1891, p. 9.] 

G. 0. B- 
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BTTMT> AT.T., mart ANN (d. 1889J, 
educational ■writer, kept a school for young 
ladies at Bath known as the Percy House 
Seminary. Her sister, a teacher of dancing, 
married Robert William Elliston [q. v.] 
the actor. -Miss Rundall’s chief work was 
'Svnibolic Illustrations of the History of 
I'liglnnd.’n quarto volume with engravings | 
uf t’le symbola, published in 1816. It was 
dedicated to the Princess Elizabeth, and j 
designed to instruct young persons in his- ' 
tnry by means of an absurd system of mne- \ 
monies, which was based on that of Ghiegor 
ionFeinaigle[q. V.] The ‘ Gentleman’s Ma^ 
gizine’ praised the work, while the ‘Quar- 
terly Review’ sneered at it. A second 
edition, abridged, and dedicated to her 
nephews and nieces, appeared in 1832. 
'Mrs. RundaU, late of Bath,’ died in Lower i 
Bedford Place, London, on 2 Oct. 1839 (Gent. | 
Mag. 1839, ii. 645J. Other works hy Miss 
Rundall are :1.‘ An Easy Grammar of Sacred 
History,’ 1810. 2. ' Sequel to the Qramtnar ' 
of Sacred History,’ 1824. 

[AUibone’s Diet. ii. 1890; Biogr. Diet, of 
hiving Authors, 1816.] B. L. | 

EUNDELL, Mbs. MARIA ELIZA ' 
(1746-1828), writer on cookery, born in 1746, 
ivas only child of Abel Johnstone Retelby 
of Ludlow, Shropshire. She married Thomas 
Rundull, partner of the eminent firm of 
RundeU & Bridges, silversmiths and jewel- 
lers, which was long esitablished on Ludgate 
ffill, London. The firm supplied snuff-boxes 
to the value of 8,306/. 16a. to xoreign ministers 
at the coronation of George 17 (Gent. Mag. 
1823, ii. 77), 

While living at Swansea in 1606 Mrs. 
RundeU collected varions recipes for cookery 
and suggestions for household management 
for the' use of her man'ied daughters. She 
sent the manuscript to the publisher. John 
Murray (1778-1843) [q. v-l, of whose family 
she was an old friend. He suggested the 
title ‘ Domestic Cookery,’ had the work care- 
fully revised by competent editors, among 
whom was Dr. Charles Taylor, of the Society 
of Arts, and added en^vings. It was pub- 
lished as ‘ A New System of Domestic 
Cooke^’ in 1808, and had an immense suc- 
cess. JVom five to ten thousand copies were 
long printed yearly. It became one of Mur- 
ray’s most valuable properties, and in 1812, 
when he bought the lease of the house in 
A Ihemarle Street, part of the surety consisted 
of the copyright of the ‘ Domestic Cookery.’ 
As the earliest manual of household manage- 
ment with any pretensions to completeness, 
it called forth many imitations. 

In 1808 Murray presented Mrs, RundeU 


with 1601. She replied, ‘I never had the 
smallest idea of any return for what I con- 
sidered a free gift to one whom I had long 
regarded as my Mend,’ In acknowledging 
a copy of the second edition, Mrs. RundeU 
begged Murray not to think of remunerating 
her further, and in the preface to the edition 
of 1810 she expressly stated that she would 
receive no emolument. But in 1814 Mrs. 
RundeU accused Murray of neglecting the 
hook and of hindering its sale. After ob- 
taining an injunction in the vice-chanceUoi’s 
court to lestrain Murray &om republishing 
the hook, she in 1821 placed an improved 
version of it in the hands of Messrs. Long- 
man for publication. Murray retaliated fy 
obtaining an injimctiou from the lord chan- 
cellor to prevent Mrs. RundeU from publish- 
ing the hook with any of his additions and 
embellishment '. On 3 Nov. the lord chan- 
eeUor dissolved the injunction against Mur- 
ray, but gave right to neither party, declar- 
ing that a court of law and not a court of 
equity must decide between them (Gent. 
Mag. 1821, ii. 466). After long delay, 
Mrs. RundeU accepted Murray’s offer of 
1,000/. in fuU discharge of aU claims, to- 
gether with a similar sum to defray her 
coats and expenses (cf. M!oobb, Memoirs, v. 
liS, 110). The book wae translated into 
German in 1841; the sixty-fifth English 
edition appeared in the same year. 

Mrs. RundeU died, aged 83, at Lausanne on 
, 16 Dec. 1828. Her husband predeceased her, 

I Other hooks by Mrs. RundeU are ; 1. ‘ Do- 
mestic Happiness,' 1806. 2. ‘Letters ad- 
dressed to tSvo Absent Daughters,’ 1814. 

[Gent. Mag. 1829, i, 94; AUibone’s Diet, ii. 
1890; Smiles’s Memoirs of John Murray, i. 90 
et passim, ii. 120-5.] E. L. 

BUNDLE, THOMAS (1688P-174S), 
bishop of Derry, was horn at MUton Abbot, 
Devonshire, about 1688, his father being Tho- 
mas Rundle, an Exeter clergyman. Alter 
passing through the grammar school at Exeter 
under John Reynolds, uncle of Sir Joshua, he 
matriculated as a commoner at Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 6 April 1704, at the age of 
sixteen, and took the degree of B.C.L.inl710. 

In 1713 be made the acquaintance of 
Whiston, who visited Oxford partly for 
patristic study, and partly to further the for- 
mation of his ‘ society for promoting primi- 
tive Christianity.’ Randle and his tutor, 
Thomas Rennel, were weU disposed to this 
society, hut thought Whiston would ^et no 
otW members from Oxford. Rundle m the 
same year became tutor to the on^ son of 
John Cater of Kempston, near Bedford. 
Here Whiston visited him, and, finding him 

B B 2 
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proficient in the fathers, set him upon a 
critical examination of the Sibylline oracles, 
a task of which he soon tired. ComingtoLon- 
don, he became a ‘ hearty and zealous mem- 
ber' of Whiston's ‘society’ (which held 
meetings from 3 July 1716 to 28 June 1717). 
But Thomas Emlyn [q. v,] soon discovered 
that Bundle was too much a man of the 
world to be content with this coterie of 
enthusiasts, and ‘did not seem cut out 'for 
a career of isolation. When Bundle informed 
Whiston that he intended to take holy orders, 
a breach, lasting for many years, ensued be- 
tween them. ■\Vhiston sharply reproached 
Itundls for want of principle. It appears, 
however', that Rundle had begun to lose 
faith in tVhiston’s judgment on matters of 
.antiquity. He was now more attracted to 
Samuel Clarke (1675-1729) [q.v.] 

Bundle was ordained deacon on 29 July, 
■and priest on 5 Aug. 1716, by IVilliam Tal- 
bot (1659-1730) [q.v.], then bishop ofSalis- 
hurj’, -whose younger son, Edward, was 
• Bundle’s most intimate friend since Oxford 
days. The bishop at once made Bundle his 
domestic chaplain, and gave him (1716) a 
prebend at Salisbury (Foster). lie became 
ricar of Ingleshom, IViltshire, in 1719, and 
rector of Poulshot, Wiltshire, in 1720, both 
livings being in the bishop’s gift. Bishop 
Talbot also appointed him archdeacon of 
Wilts (1720), and treasurer of Sarum(l721). 
During his residence at Salisbury, Bundle 
■ijecame well acquainted with Thomas Chubb 
■Tq . V.], whom he had perhaps met before, with 
Whiston, and of whose publications (up to 
1730) he sneaks highly, as fruits of common- 
£enBe,‘ueitherHnproved nor spoilt by reodiug.’ 

Though Edward Talbot had died in 
December 1720, his family continued to 
patronise Bundle, Bishop Tolbot, on being 
'promoted to Durham, collated him to a stall 
in. bis cathedral (23 Jan. 1722), and preferred 
.-him to a better one before the end of the 
year, giving him also the vicarage (1722) 
nad rectory (1724) of Sedgelield, co. Dur- 
iham, and appointing him (1728) to the 
mastership of the hospital of Sherburii, two 
miles from Durham. He lived at the palace 
ns resident chaplain from September 1722 
till Bishop Talbot's death on 10 Oct. 1730, 
Thomas Seeker [q. v.] being his fellow-chap- 
lain finm 1722 to 1/24. On 5 July 1723 he 
proceeded D.G.L. at Oxford. Whiston in- 
timates that his high living at Durham per- 
manently injured his health, though he 'lived 
very abstemiously afterward.’ 

In December 1783 the see of G-loucester 
became vacant by the death of Elias Sydall. 
Bundle was nominated as his successor hy 
the lord chancellor, Bishop Talbot's eldest 


son, Charles Talbot, first baron Talboyb, v.l 
who bad made him his chaplain, Tli,i 
pointment was ‘registered in the nublre 
prints.' But Edmund Gibson [q. v.l bishoa 
of London, interposed. The real dbjecLios 
was to Bundle’s ecclesiastical politics; bat 
occasion was taken to misrepresent his rela- 
tions with Chubb, and raise the cry of 
deist. Gibson’s henchman, Bichard t’enu 
(d. 1740), rector of St. Antholin’s, London, 
reported a conversation between Bundle and 
Bobert Cannon [q- v.] Cannon was noted for 
sceptical remarks, made in a jocular way 
and the probability is that Venn was loo 
much scandalised by what he heard to di;- 
tingulsh accurately between the speakers, 
Bundle, who was defended by Arthur Aslilev 
Sykes [q. v.] and John Conybeare [q. v.], hai 
not only preached against aeists,but had led 
a discussion against Tindal and Collins at 
the Grecian cofiee-hou.<!e. The matter was 
eventually compromised by giving the see of 
Gloucester to Martin Benson [q. v.l a friend 
of Bundle, while Bundle himself was ap- 
pointed to Derry, a much wealthier see, with 
little to do, for the diocese contained but 
thirty-five heneficed clergy. Hugh Boulter 
[q.v.], the primate, wrote to Dorset regretting 
the appointment. Pultenoy wrote in the same 
strain to Swift,'who penned the spirited lineB; 

Bundle a bishop I Well bo may — 

He's still a Christian more thiin tluyl 

I know the subject of -tboir quarrels — 

The man bas learning, sense, and morals. 

‘His only fault,' wrote Swift to Pope, ‘is 
that he drinks no wine.’ Pope declorea in te- 
ply,‘Hewillbe afriand and benefactor toyour 
unfriended and unbenefited nation. ... I 
never saw a man so seldom whom 1 1'lked so 
much.’ And later (1738) ‘ Bundle has a 
heaTt' (JEpiloffue to the iSb^i/'cs, dial, ii.) 

Bundle’s patent to the see of Derry was 
dated 17 July 1785, and on 3 Aug. he was 
consecrated by Boulter, Arthur Price [q.v.!, 
bishop of Meath, and JosiaB Hort [q.v.], 
bishop of Eilmore and Ardngh. He lived 
chiefly in Dublin, where he rebuilt a house, 
partly to give employment to Irish workmeo. 
In a letter of 3 J an. 1739 he writes ; ‘My house 
will be finished in about six -weeks , , , the 
whole is handsome, but nothing magnificent 
but the garret in which I have lodged my 
books this ‘ garret’ -was 04 feet long by 24 
wide, and 16 high, with a bow window at the 
east end, looking towards Trinity College. In 
a letter of 9 Sept. 1740 ha calls himseu ‘the 
most inactive man living;’ in fact he was a 
valetudinarian, but a happy one. In the last 
of his letters (22 March 1743), brief] and im- 
pressive in the reality of its religious hope, ha 
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writes : ‘ I have lived to be coaviva satur — 

S assed through good report ond evil report; 

are not been injured, more than outwardly, 
bv the last, and solidly benefited by the 
former.’ He died unmarried at Dublin on 
14 April 1743, bequeathing most of his for- 
tune of 20,0001. to John Talbot, second son of 
the lord chancellor. Hewas slender in person. 
His portrait, which belonged to Seeker, is at 
Cuddesdon Palace, 

Bundle published four single sermons 
(1718-36). His ‘Letters . . . with Introduc- 
Tory Memoirs,’ &e., Gloucester, 1789, 2 vols. 
Svo (reprinted, Dublin, same year), were 
edited by James Dallnway [q. v.] Most of 
them are addressed to Barbara (1686-1746), 
daughter of Sir William Kyle, governor of 
(.'.arolina, and widow of William Sandys 
(1677-1712) of Miserden, Gloucestershire. 


pfemoirs, 1789; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
wiiiston’s Memoira, 1763, pp. 220 sq.; Boulter’s 
Iietters, 1770, ii. 145 ; Hughes’s Letters of J, 
Buncombe, 1773, ii. 56; Bisney's Memoirs of 
Sykes, 1785; Forteous's Life of Seeker, 1797; 
Swift’s Works (Scott), 1814; Mant's Hist, of the 
t’hurch of Ireland, 1840, ii. 5, 37 sq.; Pope’s 
Works (Elwin and Oourthope), 1881 iii. 476, 
1871 vii. 334 sq. ; certified extracts from the 
Salisbury diocesan registers.] A. G-. 

EUlOirnraTOH, ohahles (i76i- 

1821),sei3eont-at-law, bom in Hertfordshire 
on 29 Aug. 1761 (aud probably son of John 
Bunnington, mayor of Hertford in 1764), 
was educated under private tutors, and after 
some years of fecial pleading was called to 
the bar at the Inner Templo in Hilary term 
1778. He was made serjeant-at-law on 
27 Nov. 1787, and held for a time the office 
of deputy-judge of the Marshalsea court. 
On 27 May 1816 he was appointed to the 
chief-commissionership in insolvency, which 
he resigned in 1819. He died at Brighton 
on 18 Jan. 1821. Bunnington married twice — 
in 1777, Anna Maria, youngest sister of Sir 
Samuel Shepherd, by whom ha had a son and 
a daughter ; secondly, in 1783, Mrs. Wetherell, 
widow of Charles AVetherell of Jamaica, ELis 
nnlvsoii, Charles Henry Bunnington, died on 
20 Nov. 1810. 

Bunnington, besides editing certaiu well- 
Imowu legal works [see Giluebt, Sib 
Geoithey, where for ‘Remington’ rend 
Bunnington; Ham, SieMamhbw, ad fin-, 
BEPVHEAn,OwBN’], was author of ‘A Treatise 
on the Action of Ejectment ’ (founded on 
Gilbert’s work), London, 1781, Svo, which 
was recast and revised as ‘The History, 
Principles, and Practice of the Legal Bemedy 
by Ejectment, and the resulting Action for 
Mesne Profits,’ London, 1795, Svo ; 2nd edit, 
by William BEdlantine, 1820. 


[Law List, 1779; Loudon Gazette, 27 Nov, 
1787. 27 May 1815; Gent.Mng. 1787 ii. 1119, 
1810 ii. 691, 1815 i. 561, 1821 i. 87; Ann. 
Beg. 1831, App. to Chron. p. 230; law Mag, 
xxr. 289 ; Georgian Era, ii. 644 ; Haydn's Book 
of Biguitits, ed, Ockorby; Brit, Mus.Cat.] 

J. M. R. 

BUPEBT, PnnrcE, Cottnt PAiAiiKn op 
IBE BHiyE and Dube op Bavabia, after- 
wards Dube op Cumbebiabd and Eabe op 
II oLnnBNESS (1019-1682), general, third son 
of Elizabeth, queen of Bohemia, and of 
Frederick V, elector palatine, was born at 
Prague on 17 Dee. 1619, about six weeks 
after his father’s coronation as king of Bo- 
hemia. He was baptised on 31 March fol- 
lowing, On 8 Nov. 1620 the battle of tffie 
WThite Mountain obliged bis parents to fly 
Irom Prague, and Bupert accompanied his 
mother first to Berlin, and finally to Holland 
(April 1621), Bupert, his eldest brother 
Frederick Henry, and his sister Jjoiiiie were 
established at Leyden in 1623 under the 
charge of M. de Plessen and his wife. On 
the death of Frederick Henry (17 J an. 1620), 
Charles I transferred to Bupert the pension 
of 3001. a year whichhis elder brother, Charles 
Louis, had previously enjoyed. 

Of Bupert’s education little is known. A 
letter from his father to the ^ueen of Bo- 
hemia mentions with satisfaction the boy’s 
gift for languages. In 163S Bupert and his 
brother were permitted to accompany the 
prince of Orange during his campaign, and 
were present at the siege of Bhyuberg. But 
Bupert’s military training really began in 
1636, when he served as a volunteer in the 
lifeguards of the prince of Orange during the 
invasion of Brabant. Inl636Bupertfollowed 
tbe prince elector to England, and was re- 
ceived with great favour by his uncle. With 
the king he was entertain^ by Laud at Ox- 
ford, and on SO Aug. 1636 was created M.A. 
At Land’s request the names of Bupert and 
his brother were entered in St . J ohn's College, 

‘ to do that bouse honour ’ (Latte, Works, v. 
160). _ A wild scheme was proposed for the 
establishment of an English colony in Ma- 
dagascar, of which Bimert was to he governor. 
Davenant constituted himself poet laureate, 
and addressed to Bupert a poem on Mada- 
gascar, celebrating his future conquests- 
( Works, ed. 1673, p. 206), Charles seriously 
cousidered the project, and asked the advice 
and assistance of the East India Company 
for the intended expedition. The queen of 
Bohemia, with more wisdom, wrote, ‘As for 
Bupert’s coMuest of Madagascar, it sounds 
like one' of Don Quixote’s conquests, where 
he promised his trusty squire to moke him 
king of an island,’ and told Bupert that such 
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a scheme waa 'neither feasible, safe, nor 
honourable for him.’ She pressed for his 
return to Holland, saying, ‘ Though it be a 
great honour and happiness to him to wait 
upon his uncle, yet, his youth considered, he 
will be better employed to see the wars' 
(Gbeeit, t. 640; Cal. State Papere, Dom. 
1636-7 p. 559, 1637 p. 82). In July 1637 
Charles dismissed Hupert, grantiug him a 
monthly pension of eight hundred crowns. 

During his stay in England he had earned 
the good opinion' of the king and the court. 

‘ I have obaert'ed him,’ wrote Sir Thomas Roe 
[q^. v.J to the queen of Bohemia, ‘ of a rare 
condition, full of spirit and action, full of 
observation and judgment. Oertaiuly he 
will r6ussir uu grand homme, for whatso- 
ever he wills he wills vehemently : so that 
to what he bends he will be in it excellent. 

. . . His majesty takes great pleasure in hia 
unrestfiilness, for he is never idle, and in his 
sports serious, in his conversation retired, 
but sharp and witty when occasion provokes 
Iiim.’ In a second letter he added: ‘It is 
an infinite pity he is not employed accord- 
ing to his genius, for whatsoever he under- 
takes he &th it vigorously and seriously. 
Hia nature is active and spritefol, and may ] 
be compared to steel, which is the com- 
manding metal if it be rightly tempered and 
digiosed’ {ib, 1636-7 p. 71, 1637 p. xxvi). 

In the autumn of 1637 Bimert took part 
in the siege of Breda. In 1638 the elector 
-^latine raised a small army and invaded 
Westphalia, accompanied by Rupert. On. 

17 Oct. they were defeated by the Austrian 
general Hatzfeld at Ylotho on the banks 
of the Weser, and Rupert, after performing 
prodigies of valour, was taken prisoner 
(Wabbttbton', i. 83; Chabvsbut, Siatoire 
(2e la Guerre de TVen^s Ans, ii. 406). It was 
at first reported that Rupert was killed, 
and the queen of Bohemia was inclined to 
wish it were true. ‘ Rupert’s taking is all. I 
confess in my passion I did rather wish him 
killed. I pray God I have not more cause 
to wish it before he be gotten out.’ She 
feared that her son might be perverted to 
Catholicism by the influences which would 
be brought to bear upon him, although he 
assured ner that ‘ neither good usage nor ill 
should ever make him change his religion or 
party.’ ‘ I know,’ she wrote, ‘ his disposition 

18 good, and he never did disobey me, though 
to others he was stubborn and wilful. I 
hope he will continue so, yet I am bom to 
so much affliction as I dare not be confident 
of it’ (GBum, V. 660). Rupert was im- 
prisoned at Linz, where he remained for 
the next three years. captivity, which 
was at times very strict, was alleviated by 


the study of drawmg and painting, and by 
u love affair with the governor’s daughter. 
The intervention of the Archduke Leopold 
procured him greater indulgence; he was 
allowed to shoot, to_ play tennis, and finally 
to hunt. In 1641 Sir Thomas Roe succeeded 
in negotiating hia unconditional release, but 
Rupert appears to have promised not to bear 
arms against the emperor in future CWab- 
BTTBioir, i. 91-105 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1641-3, p. 140), He rejoined his mother at 
The Hague on 10 Dee. 1641, and then set 
out to thank Charles I for procuring his 
freedom. He arrived in England about the 
middle of February, but returned at once in 
order to escort Henrietta Maria to Holland 
{ib. pp. 198, 288, 294, 372). 

The outbreak of the civil war opened a 
career for Rupert, and in July 1642 he landed 
at Tynemouth and joined Charles at Notting- 
ham iWabbueiojt, i. 462). The king made 
him general of the horse, and, while instruct- 
ing him to consult the council of war, author- 
ised him to act independently of that body if he 
thought fit (Instructions, Catalogue of Pupert 
MSS. No. 107). His commission exempted 
him from the command of the Earl of Lind- 
sey, the general of the king’s army, and gave 
rise to faction among the officers and to dis- 
sensions between the military and civil ad- 
visers of the king (OLAHuttnoir, JRebelli(m,vl 
78, 90). Rupert refused to receive the Id^'s 
orders through Lord Falkland, the secretary 
of state. Hyde, who was personally obnoxious 
to the prince os being the leader of the 
peace party, complains of his ignorance of 
the government and manners of the king- 
dom, and his rough aud unpolished nature. 
His contempt of the king’s council was, ac- 
cording to the same authority, the cause of 
the misfortune^ of himself and the kingdom 
(ib. vi. 21, 78, vii, 289 ; Wabbubioit, i. 308). 

At the begiuning of the war, however, Ru- 
pert’s energy and activity were of the greatest 
value to the king’s cause. His example in- 
spired his followers : ' he put that apint into 
the king’s army that all men seemed resolved ’ 
(Memoirs qf Sir Philip Warwick, p. 227). 
With a small body of cavalry, which num- 
bered at first only eight hunted horse, he 
traversed the micUand counties, raising men 
and money for Charles. ‘Prince Rupert,’ 
writes a paTliamentsiy historian, ' like apex- 
petuol motion, was in a short time heard of at 
many places at a great distance ’ (May, Img 
Parliament, ed. 1864, p. 249). On 23 Sept. 
1642 he gained the first victory of the war, 
defeating at 'Woroester a body of Esaex’a 
cavalry, commanded by Nathaniel Fiennes 
jq.v.] (CuABBmDOJt, vi. 44 ; Rushwoeth, v. 24). 
A month later at Edgel^ Rupert’s plan of 
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battle was adopted by the king in weferenee 
to that of the general, the Earl of Lindsey, 
to the great discontent of the latter (Ola- 
EUS'DOS’, vi. 78). Rupert took command of 
the right wing of the king’s horse, entrusting 
the left to his heutenant-genersl, Wilmot. 
He completely routed the parliamentary 
cavalry opposed to him and four regiments 
of their foot, hut followed the chase so far 
that Es«e.v was enabled to crush the king’s 
foot before the royalist horse return^, 
Wilmot was equally successful, but com- 
mitted the same error as his commauder. 
Yet while Rupert’s inability to keep his man 
in hand, or to bring them to a second charge 
after their return to the field, was disastrous 
in Its consequences, the success of the royal 
cavalry was mainly due to an innovation 
which the prince introduced into their tactics. 
He taught them to charge home, instead of 
halting to fire their pistols and oarbines. 
'Just before we began our march,' writes 
one of his soldiers, ‘Prince Rupert passed 
from one wing to the other, givmg positive 
orders to the hoise to march as close os was 
Ofsible, keeping their ranks with sword in 
and, to receive the enemy’s shot, without 
firing either carbine or pistol till we broke 
in amongst the enemy, and then to make 
use of our firearms as need should require' 
{Memoirs <(f Sir Riohard Bulatrode, p. 81). 
.-Uter the battle Essex retreated to War- 
wick, and Rupert proposed to march to Lon- 
don with the Idnga cavalry, and dissolve the 
parliament ; but the scheme, which had little 
prospect of 8ucce6e,_ was frustrated by the 
opposition of the king’s councillors (Wau- 
Bt7Eio:N-, ii. 37). The kmg established him- 
self at Oxford, while Rupert’s cavalry took 
up their quarters at Abingdon and captured 
luading. In November the king advanced 
on London, and the parliament opened nego- 
tiations for peace. On 12 Nor., while nego- 
tiations were in progress, Rupert fell upon 
two raiments of parliamentary infantry at 
Brentford and cut them in pieces. But the 
next day Essex, with superior forcee, barred 
the way to London, and obliged the king’s 
troops to evacuate Brentford and retreat on 
Reading. Politically the victory was un- 
fortunate to the king’s cause, for it brought 
upon him the charge of treachery. Claren- 
don as’ierts that Rupert attacked without 
orders liom the king, being 'exalted with 
the terror Im heard his name gave the enemy 
. . . and too much neglecting the council of 
state; ’ but Charles himself was probably re- 
sponsible for the movement (ULA.BBitno2r, 
Rebellion, vi. 184; Gabdotbs, Cfreat Civil 
War, i. 59). 

During the winter Rupert’s chief object 


was to extend the king’s quarters round 
Oxford, and to open up communications with 
the royalists of the west. A pamphleteer 
described him as defeated by Skippon in an 
attack on Marlborough, hut he was not pre- 
sent at the capture ol that town, which was 
taken by Wilmot and a party from Oxford 
on Dec. 6 (W ailen', History o/Marlborouyh, 
p. 174). Towards the end of December he 
relieved Banbury (CnAB^ lofe of Anthony 
Wood, i. 74). On 7 Jan. 1643 ha unsuccess- 
fuDythreatened Cirencester, which he took by 
storm on 2 Feb. (Washboubhe, JSibMo&iem 
Glouoestrensia, pp. 163, 169). The conse- 
quences of its capture were the evacuation of 
oudely and Berkm^ castles, the abandonment 
of Tewkesbury audDe vises, and the surrender 
of Malmesbury, while Gloucestershire began 
to pay contributions to the support of the 
royal forces. Riqiert followed up his victory 
by summoning Gloucester, hut there he met 
with a refusal fiS. pp. 22, 173). He next 
attempted Bristol, hoping to be admitted by 
the royalists of the city (7 March) ; but their 
timely arrest by the governor prevented the 
execution of the plot (Setbb, Memorials of 
Bristol, ii. ^1-400). In April he turned 
his attention to the midland counties, took 
Birmingham after a stubborn resistance 
(8 April), and recaptured Lichfield Close, 
after nearly a fortmght’s siege {Prince Hu- 
pert's barnmy Lovefor England discovered in 
Birmingham’s Flames, 1643, 4to; A true Be- 
latim of Prinee Buperiis barbarous Cruelty 
against the Town tf Birmingham, 1648, 4to ; 
WAEBtnaToir, ii. 161). 

On 16 April the king recalled Rupert to 
Oxford to assist in the relief of Reading, but 
he was repulsed by the besiegers in a fight 
at Caverwam bridge (26 April), and the 
town capitulated the next day (tS. ii. 163, 
178; Coi^sya, JBstory ijf Beading, p. 85). 
At the beginning of the summer Essex ad- 
vanced on Oxford, and threatened to besiege 
the city. On 17 June Rupert, with about 
two thousaud men, sallied forth intending 
to intercept a convoy which was coming to 
Essex’s army; he missed the convoy, but 
surprised some parliamentary troops in their 
quarters, and defeated at Chalgrove Field 
Q8 June) an attempt to obstruct his return. 
In the action Rupert’s personal daring was 
conspicuous ; he headed the charge in which 
Hampden was wounded, and Hampden's sub- 
sequent death rendered a tiifiing defeat a. 
political disaster for the parliamentarians 
{Prince Buperfs late beating up the BebeM 
Quarters at Posteombe and Chtanor and hit 
yiotory at Chalgrove Field, Oxford, 1648, 
4to). On 11 July Rupert met the queem 
at Stiatfoid-on-Avon, and escorted hm to 
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Oxford ('WAHBTniTOir, ii. 224). The addition 
of her little army to the royal forces, and 
the Tictories of the Cornish army tinder 
Hopton, enabled the king to take the offen- 
sive. On 18 July Rupert left Oxford; on 
the 23rd he appeared before Bristol and 
joined the Comi^ i forces, and on the 26th 
he assaulted the city and forced Fiennes to 
capitulate («A. ii. 286-64; Seteh, Memoirs of 
Bristol, ii. 402). A fortnight later Rupert and 
the king laid siege to Gloucester (10 Aug.) 
The prince took an active part in the early 
port of the siege ; towards its close he was 
sent with the cavalry to check Essex’s march 
to the relief of the city, and attaclred un- 
successfully the parliamentary vanguard at 
Stow-on-tlie-'WoM on 4 Sept.'CWARBttHTOX, 
ii. 280, 286 j Bihliotheea Gloucestrensis, pp. 
238, 267). In the pursuit of Essex on his 
return march he was more fortunate, and, 
by his attack on the parliamentaiy rear 
at Aldboume Chase (IS Sept.), enabled the 
king to anticipate Essex in occupying New- 
bury. At the battle of Newbury^ Rupert’s 
impatience prevented him from utilising to 
the full the advantages of his position. He 
led charge after charge on the London trained 
bands, but could not break their ranlcs, 
though he routed the horse which guarded 
their flanks. Whitelocke describes a per- 
sonal encounter between Rupert and Sir 
Philip Stapleton, of which other authorities 
moke no mention. On the next day Rupert 
attacked £sse.x’s reaiguard near Aldermas- 
ton, and, though beaten oft) put them into 
great confusion (GARDiiraii, Great Civil War, 
i. 213, 219; MoxEr, The Jlattlea o/Neteburff, 
ed. 1884, pp. 46, 49, 65, 66, 71). 

In October 1643 the kmg contemplated 
an attack on the eastern association, and 
appointed Rupert lieutenant-general of all 
forces raised or to be raised in Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, and the eastern cotmties 
(28 Oct.) ; but the vigilance of the Earl of 
Essex prevented the execution of the design. 
Rupert made a plundering raid in Northamp- 
tonshire and Bedfordshire, but got no further 
(GAiu)iNBE,i.243; Black, Oxford , BoeqmU , 
p. 98). Equally abortive was a plot for sur- 
prising Aylesbury on 21 Jan. 1644; Rupert 
teU into a trap himself, and lost nearly four 
hundred men in his retreat (Gakdieeb, i. 
276; Wabbubxob, ii. SOI). 

On 24 Jan. 1644 Rupert was created Earl 
of Holdemess and Duke of Cunherlond, and 
about the same time he was given an inde- 
pendent conunand. The king constituted 
him captain-gmeral of the counties of Chester, 
Lancaster, Worcester, Salop, end the six 
northern counties of "Wales (6 Jan.), with 
power to appomt oonuuissioners for the levy 


of taxes and troops (6 Feb.) Rupert left 
Oxford on 6 Feb. 1044, and established iii» 
headquarters at Shrewsbury (BL\.CK,pp.l 25 
183, 136, 140 ; WABBunTox, ii. 368). From 
theuoe he was summoned on 12 ilarch bv 
the king’s orders to relieve Newark, which 
was besieged by Sir John Meldrum [q. v.l 
Setting out at once, and, collectiugseven thou- 
sand men from royalist garrisons in his lina 
of march, he not only defeated Meldrum, 
hut forced the besiegers to an ignominious 
cupitulation (22 March), hy wmioli thev 
abandoned their arms and artillery to avoid 
becoming prisoners (Rtfshwobtii, v. 306; 
Gamaliel Dttdlbt, Mis Mighness Prince- 
Pupert's liaising of the Siege 0 / Netearl-, ito, 
1644). In a letter to his nephew, Cliarle.w 
styles it a ‘ beyond imaginable succe's’ and 
‘ no less than the saving of all the north,’ 
while Clarendon colls it ‘ a viotoiy as pro- 
digious as any happened throughout the 
war ’ (Wabbuetob, 11 . 397; Misiorg rf the 
Sebellion, vii. 416). But the effects of the 
victory were slight. Lincoln, Gainsborough, 
and other towns, which were abandoned by 
the parliamentarians in consequence of the 
defeat at Newark, were recovered a couple of 
months later. 

Rupert returned to Shrewsbury, and was 
immediately called to O.xford by the king to- 
consult on the plan of the next campaign. 
His advice wms that the king should rein- 
force the garrisons of Oxford, Wallingford, 
Abingdon, Reading, nnd Banbury with all 
the foot, leaving some horse in and about 
Oxford, and sending the rest of the horse to 
join Prince Maurice [q. v.j in th e west, 'fhis 
defensive strategy the king resolved to adopt,, 
but, imfortunately for his cause, other coun- 
sellorspersuadedliimto abandon it(WALKEE, 
Mistoncal Discourses, p. 18; Wabbubiob, 
ii, 410, 416), Rupert returned to Wales, 
collected his forces, and set forth to the as- 
sistance of the Earl of Derby and the Mar- 
quis of Newcastle, both of whom had sent 
him pressing appeals for help (ib, ii. 434). 
Defeating the parliamentarians at Stockport, 
he forced his way into Lancashire, stormed 
Bolton on 28 May, and captured Liverpool on 
11 June (Obmeboe, Civil War Tracts of Dan- 
cashire, p. 187, Ghethem Soc. 1844). His 
desire was to complete the reduction of Lan- 
cashire, blit the peremptory orders of the 
king obliged him to marcdi at once to the 
relief of York. ‘If York he lost,’ wrote 
Charles on 14 June, ‘I shiill esteem my 
crown little less ; unless supported by your 
sudden march to me and a miraculous con- 
quest in the south, before the effects of their 
northern power can he found here. But if 
York he relieved and you beat the rebel 
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cnny of both kingdoms, -which ore before it ; Ilupert’s request, made general of the horse 
then, but otherwise not, I may possibly in plooe or’Wilmot (Wakbubtoit, iii. 1^, 
make a shift upon the defensive to s[)injout 16 ; Waekeb, Historical Discourses, p. 67)^ 
time until you come to assist me.’ If York If he had lost the king the north of Eng- 
were lost, or if Rupert were unable to re- j land in June, he retrieved the fortune of the* 
lieve it, he was charged to march at once to campaign in the south in the following No- 
Worceater to join the king (Wabbubtos, ii, j vember. After his defeat at the second 
439). "Whatever the precise meaning of the , battle of Newbury, Charles, with about three 
king's involved sentences may have been, ' hundred horse, joined Rupert at Bath on 
Rupert, as it was predicted he would do, j 28 Oct., and returned with the prince'‘ 
construed them as a command to fight. ' northern and westeim forces to Oirford. ( )n> 
Hatching by Skipton, Knaresborough, and . 6 Nov., at a general rendezvous of the royal 
Boroughbridge, he outmanoeuvred the be- army on Bullingdon Green, Rupert was de- 
sieginr' army, and effected a junction with dared general, and three days later lie jv- 
Newcastle without fighting (for a map of his ] lieved Bonington Castle, removed the artil- 
merch see GABontCB, Great Civil War, i. lery which Charles had left there, and offered 
.366). Rupert followed the retreating par- battle to the parliamentary army ('WAtKEii, 
liamentarions so closely that he forced them Historical Discourses, pp~ 114, 117, 110 ; 
to turn and give battle at Morston lloor "Wabbubion, iii. 31; SrnoBiis, Diari/, pp, 
(3 July 1644). Newcastle was averse to 147,169). 

fighting, and Ne wcastle’s second in com- The appointment of Rupert as commander- 
mand, General Ring, criticised the prince’s in-chief seems to have been popular with 
dispositions as faulty, but the prince himself j the professional soldiers, but mstasteful to 
was confident of victory. In the centre the the nobles and officials who surrounded the 
battle was long and stubborn ; on the left king. The quarrel between the prince and 
wing the royahst cavalry under Goring were the marquis of Hertford about the govem- 
victorious, but, on the right, Rupert’s horse ment of Bristol, and the want of respect 
were routed by Cromwell, who then defeated which Rupert had in other instances shown 
Goring and crushed the royalist foot, Four to the claims of the nobility, had produced 
thousand royalists were killed and fifteen considerable ill-feeling (Clabbnbok, 
hundred prisoners taken. Rupert himself, ^ lion, vii. 146, viii. 168 ; WiEBB, Civil War in 
-who seems to have commanded the right wing Herefordshire, n, 10). He had throughout 
in person, narrowly escaped capture ; his slighted the king's council, and was on bad 
Sumpter horse was taken, the white poodle terms with Lord Dighy ana Lord Colepeper, 
whim was his inseparable companion was the two pri-vy councillors most consulted by 
killed, and it was reported by the parliamen- , the Icing in military matters, "When Rupert 
tory newspapers that the prince only escaped 1 became general, the king effected a hollow 
bv hiding in a heonfield ^ABBnrBB, L 371 ; | reconciliation between tbe prince and Lord 
"ViCABS, QoXs Ark, pp. 272, 274, 384). York 1 Bi^by ; but tbeir mutual animosity, and the- 
Eurrendercd a fortnight later (16 June), j dl-visions which it caused, e.vercised a fatal 
while Rupert, coUecting about five thousand influence over the campaign of 1646 (Wab- 
har8e,madehiswayto Lancashire, and thence bubtob, iii. 38, 35, 27). The independent 
to Wales, where he endeavoured to raise command which Goring gradually succeeded 
fresh forces (W bbb. Civil War in Hereford- in obtaining in the west further hampered; 
shire, ii. 66, 71). Rupert’s plans as general (it, iii. 52). In 

Until Morston Moor, Rupert’s career had February 1G46 Rupert was recalled to Wale«, 
been one of almost uninterrupted success, hy the necessity of suppressing a rising- 
The royalists had come to regam Mm as in- which Ms lieutenant, Maurice, was unable 
vincible, to quell (it. iii. 63, 69 ; Webb, ii. 141, 167, 

Thread the beads 178). The original plan of campaign was 

OfCssar’sacts, great Pompey’s, and the Swede’s, that the king should join Rupert at Here- 
Aud 'tis a brai^et fit for Rupert’s hand, ford in April, eind, marcMng north, relieve 

By -which that vast triumvirate is spanned. Chester and Pontefract and drive hack the 

Scots. But Cromwell’s activity delayed the 
(Clbvblabb, ‘Rupertismus,’ Poems, p. 61, ed. intended junction, and obliged' the l^g to 
1637.) Evensogreatareverse did not destroy summon Rupert and Goring to cover his 
Ms prestige. The king was so far from inarch from Oxford (7 May). Their corn- 
blaming Rupert that he resolved to appoint bined forces amounted to six thousand horse 
Mm commander-in-cMef, in place of tbe and over five thousand foot (Waekbe, p, 
Earl of Brentford, as soon as a convenient 125). The king’s council now proposed to 
opportunity offered; while Goring was, at turn the army against Fahfax, who was just 
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setting out with the New Model to relieve 
Taunton; hut Bupert persuaded the king 
to adhere to the nortbem plan and to send 
Oonng, with his three thousand horse, 
back to the west. Jealousy of Goring as a 
possible rival was alleged to be one of the 
motives which induced the prince thus to 
divide his forces (ib. p. I 2 IC; ClAFJUtDO::^, 
Rebellion, ix. 30 ; Cal. Clarendon Papere, L 
267). The northern movement be^un with 
success. Hawkssley House in TVoreestar- 
shire was taken (14 3 lay), and the siege of 
Chester was raised at the rumour of Hupert's 
approach (18 May). The news that Fairfax 
was besieging Oxford led the prince to turn 
south again, and the attack on Leicester was 
undertaken ‘somewhat to divert Fairfax’s 
design'!.’ After its capture (31 May) Rupert 
wished to resume his northern march, but 
the anxiety of the king and his advisers to 
keep ^^ithin reach of Oxford obliged the 
army to linger near Baventry. Meanwhile, 
Fauxaxraisedthe siege of Oxford and marched 
to engage the king’s army. Rupert was so 
full of confdence that he neglected ade- 
quately to inform himself either of the move- 
ments or the numbers of his opponents. 
When he heard of Fairfax’s approach he did 
not hesitate to abandon an advantageous de- 
fensive position in order to attack a numeri- 
cally superior enemy on ground chosen 
by themselves. In the battle of Naseby 
(14 June) he routed the right wing of Fair- 
fax’s horse, and chased them as for as their 
baggage-train, which he prepared to attack; 
but when he returned to the field he found 
the king’s foot and the rest of his horse de- 
feated, and could not rally his men for a 
second charge (Waikbr, p. 116 ; Sun'Ssbx, 
Diary, p. 151). All the king’s foot were 
taken prisoners, and his horse were pursued 
as far as Leicester. Charles mode his way 
to South Wales, while Rupert left the king at 
Hereford (18 June) to take command of the 
garrison of Bristol. In July it was resolved 
that the king should join Rupert at Bristol, 
and both should unite with Goring’s army 
in the west, but Rupert’s enemies at court 
frustrated the scheme (Walkek, p. 117 ; 
OiA£mn>o:r, Rebellion, ix. 67). By this time 
the prince had come to believe a further 
struggle hopeless. On 28 July he wrote to 
the Buke 01 Richmond urging the king to 
moke peace. ‘ His majesty,' he said, ‘ hath 
no other way to preserve his posterity, king- 
dom, and nobility but by treaty. I believe 
it to he a more prudent way to retain some- 
thing than to lose olL’ Theking indignantly 
rejected the proposal, and Rupert oecoxue 
regarded as one of the leaders of the party 
which wbhed to force Charles to accept 


whatever conditions the parliament would 
give him (Gaedhteb, ii. 287, 303; War. 
BTTBToy, iii. 149). 

On 21 Aug. 1646 Fairfax appeared hefota 
Bristol, which he summoned on 4 Sept 
Rupert strove to gain time hy negotiating, 
but on 10 Sept. I^fax made a general as^ 
sault, and, by capturing an important fort, 
rendered the city untenable. Rupert capi- 
tulated, and marched out on the following 
day (Speigge, Anglia Rediviva, pp. 97-131). 
In an apology, published some mouths later, 
the prince Euleged the weakness of the toi- 
ficatious and Insufiiciency of the garri- 
son as the causes of the fall of Bristol {A 
Declaration of Prince Rupert concerning 
Brietol, 4to, 1647; Rtishwobth, vi. (19; 
Kicholaa Papers, i. 6^. The king, however, 
had concerted an inmUible scheme for the 
relief of the city, and could only explaiu its 
surrender on the theory of Rupert’s gross 
dereliction of duty. Without further iu- 
quiry he revoked aR hia nephew’s com- 
missions, and wrote to him in the highest 
indignation; ‘Though the loss of Bristol 
ha a great blow to me, yet your surrender- 
ing it as you did is of so much affliction 
to me, that it mokes me forget not only the 
consideration of that place, but is likewise 
the neatest trial of my constancy that hath 
yet befaUen me ; for what is to be done 
when one that is so near to me both in blood 
and friendship submits himself to so mean 
an action P . . . My conclusion is to desire 
you to seek yoiu: subsistence (until it shall 
please God to determine of my condition.) 
somewhere beyond seas, to which end I send 
you a pass, and I pray God to moke you 
sensible of your present condition, and give 
you means to redeem what you have lost ' 
(OrA.EExi)oir, Rebellion, ix. 90; Eveetit, 
Diary, ed, 1879, iv. 173). Rupert was re- 
solved not to he condemned unheard, and, 
in spite of the king’s prohibitions and the 
troops of the parliament, he forced his way 
to Newark and demanded to be judged by 
a court-martial. Their verdict declared him 
' not guilty of any the least want of courage 
or fidelity, but did not absolve Mm from 
the charge of indiscretion’ (10 Oct.). On 
26 Oct. a fresh quarrel broke out between 
the king and his nephew over the removal 
of Sir Richard WiUis from the government 
of Newark. Rupert, in a stormy interview 
with the king, complained that Willis was 
removed because he was his friend, and de- 
nounced Lord Bigby as the cause of all the 
recent misunderstandings. ‘ Bigby,' he cried, 
‘ is the man. that hath caused allt^ distrac- 
tion between us.’ The prince and his ad- 
hoients then presented a petition demand- 
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ing that no officer should be deprived of his 
commission "without being heard in his own 
defence by a council ot warj andj on the 
king’s refusal, left Newark, and, pi-oceeding 
to Belvoir, sent to the parliament for pass- 
ports to leave the coiinti*y (Walkek, pp. 
145-7 : Sniosns, Diary, p. 270 ; GAEDiirBH, 
ii. S73). As passports "were refused him 
unless lie would promise never to draw his 
sword against the parliament again, the n^ 
ffotiation fell through (Lordi' Journals, vii. 
071, 609, viii. 2 ; WAEBtrBTON, iii. 208). Find- 
ing that he could not go with the parlia- 
ment’s leave or stay with the king’s, Kupert 
preferred to submit to his uncle, and, on his 
free acknowledgment of his errors, a recon- 
ciliation took place (8 Dec. 1646). He come 
to Oxford, kissed the king’s hand, and was 
restored to some degree of favour, though 
his commissions "were not given back to him 
{ib. iii. 212. 223; Clarendon State Papers, 
ii. 193). When King Charles (against En- 
pert’s advice) escaped from O.vford and put 
himself into the power of the Scots, Rupert 
wished to accompany him, but the king de- 
clined, saying that he would he discovered 
by his height (Wakburton, iii. 106, 226). 
ite therefore stayed in Oxford, and was 
wounded in a sk'irmish during the si^ 
(SraieoE, Anylia Ptediriva, p. 268). By 
the terms of the capitulation of that city 
Rupert and his brother Maurice were given 
leave to stay in England for six months, 
residing at a certain distance from London, 
and were then to have passes to go abroad 
with their servants and goods (ib. p. 163). 
But parliament, which in the Uxbridge pro- 
positions and in subsequent treaties had ex- 
cluded Rupert from pardon, was not minded 
to let him stay so long in England, and on 
23 June 1046 the brothers were ordered to 
leave the country within ten days, on the 
ground that they had broken the articles of 
capitulation by coming to Oatlands, which 
wa-; -within the prohibited distance from 
London (Cart, Memorials of the Civil War, 
i. 114, 119, 121). 

The reason for this severity was the odium 
which Rupert had incurred during the war. 
He was accused of cruelty and plundering, 
'Many towns and villages he plundered, 
which is to say robbed (for at that time was 
the word first used in England, being bom in 
Gevmanv when that stately country was so 
miserably wasted and pillaged by foreign 
armies ), and committed other outrages upon 
those who stood afiected to the pariiameut, 
executing some, and banging servants at 
their masters’ doors for not discovering of 
their masters’ (Mat, History of the Long 
Parliament, ed. 1864, p. 244). The prince 


published a declaration in answer to these 
charges, but, however exaggerated, they were 
not altogether undeserved {Prince Pupert his 
Declaration, 1643; Waeburiow, ii, 119). 
He stuck at very little in raising contribu- 
tions. The prisoners he took at Cirencester 
were treated with great barbarity, and when 
his troops stormed Liverpool and Bolton 
much slaughter took place. But when he 
granted articles he rigidly observed them, 
and the plundering which took place at 
Bristol and Newark he used every efibrt to 
prevent (WABBiTRioif, ii. 262 ; Rubhw'OBTh, 
V. 308 ; of. Gardireb, i. 16). And, though 
sometimes rigorously enforcing the laws of 
war against the vanquished, he was also 
capable of acting with chivalrous generosity 
towards them ( Wabbubios, i. 391 ; "Webb, 
CivU War in Herefordshire, ii. 350). His 
execution of twelve prisoners in March 1646, 
which called forth a solemn denunciation 
from the parliament, was a justifiable repri- 
sal for the execution of a like number of his 
own soldiers by a parliamentary commander 
f/d. ii. 142; Old Parliamentary History, rdSd., 
444, 466). 

Rupert's unpopularity was still greater 
because his activity for the king’s cause was 
looked upon as an act of ingramude to the 
English nation. ‘ Let all England judge,* 
wrote Fairfax to Rupert, ‘whether the burn- 
ing its towns, ruining its cities, and destroy- 
ing its people be a good requital from a 
person of your family, which has had the 
prayers, tears, purses, and blood of its par- 
liament and people’ (Spbigoe, p. 109). 
Three years earlier, in September 1642, Sir 
Thomas Roe urged the queen of Bohemia 
and the elector palatine to represent to Ru- 
pert the injury which his conduct was doing 
to the cause of his family (GREnB, vi. 10). 
In October 1642 a declaration was published 
on behalf of the queen and the elector pala- 
tinedisavowing Rupert’s actions, and lament- 
ing the fruitlessness of their efibrts to re- 
strain him {Somers Tracts, iv. 498). 

Rupert left England on 6 Julv 1646, and 
went at once to St. Germaius. There he was 
solicited to enter the French service, and ac- 
cepted the offer, reserving to himself liberty 
to return to the service of Charles I when- 
ever that king’s affairs would permit. The 
Frenebgovemment appointed him mareschal- 
de-camp, with command of all the English 
troops in French service, amounting to fif- 
teen hundred or two thousand men {Claren- 
don State Papers, ii. 301 ; Wabbtoioit, iii. 
236-47). Rupert served under Marshal 
Gassion in the campaign of 1047, sho-wing 
his skill at the siege of Landr3cy, and his 
courage in the rescue of Sir Robert Holmes 
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at a skirmish before La Basse. At the siege 
of La Basse ha received a shot ia the head, 
which obliged him to leave the army for a 
time, and led him to return to St. Germains 
(lb, iii. 246). The king had by this time for^ 
given the prince his o&nces in 1646. ‘ Since 
I saw you,’ he wrote to Eupert in September 
1647, ‘ all your actions have more than con- 
firmed the good opinion 1 have of you. Next 
my children I shall have most care of yon, 
and shall take the first opportunity either to 
employ you or have your company ’(Wae- 
BUBTOir, ui. 248). At the exiled court, how- 
ever, Bnpert met his old opponent, Lord 
Digby , and a challenge passed ^ctober 1647) ; 
but mutual explanations and the interven- 
tion of the queen prevented a duel (Cabte, 
Original Lettert, i. 153 ; Contemporary Sie- 
tory of Affaire in Ireland, 1641-52, i, 731). 
In March 1648, however, he fought another 
if his adversaries, Lord Percy, whom he 
wounded, ‘ the prince being as skilful with 
his weapon as valiant’ (Hamilton Papers, 
p. 178). 

In June 1648 Eupert accompanied Prince 
Charles in his journey to Holland, and sailed 
with the prince and the revolted ships to 
fight the Earl of Warwick’s fleet (Wabbuk- 
iOB,iii, 251). He was desirous ot attending 
Prince Charles in his proposed expedition to 
.Scotland, but the prince’s council were 
against it ; and Lauderdale, on behalf of the 
•Scottish leaders, demanded that Charles 
'honld not bring with him one ‘against 
whom hath kingdoms liavo so just cause of 
Hvcaption ’ (Hanulton Papers, pp. 219, 234). 
Eupert wished to use the fleet to attack the 
Kentish ports, or to attempt something 
against Carisbioohe Castle, or to attack the 
Portsmouth fleet before it joined the Earl of 
Warwick. The failure of these designs ha 
attributed partly to the supposed cowardice 
of Sir William Batten, vrao was the real 
commander of the prince’s fleet, partly to the 
influence of Lord Colepepei, Eupert had 
old grudges against Colepeper, which were 
industrioasly cultivated by Attorney-general 
Herbert, and their mutual animosity dis- 
tracted the councE of Prince Charles. They 
quarrelled openly at the council-table ; Cole- 
peper challenged Prince Eupert, and was 
assaulted in the streets of ’rha Hogue by 
one of Eupert’s dependents (Clabbndob, J2e- 
bellion, xL 32, 63, 83, 128). In December 
1648 it: was resolved that the fleet should be 
sent to Ireland to assist the Marquis of Or- 
monde, and Prince Eupert was appointed to 
command it, in s])ile of the fear that he 
would not ‘live with that amity towards 
tile Marquis of Ormonde as was necessary for 
the pubuc service.' In his ‘ History,’ daren- 
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don attributes the appointment to Eupert’s 
successful intrigues to obtain it, but in hU 
correspondence he praises him for preserv- 
ing and reorganising the fleet j in both ha 
represents Eupert as the only possible choice 
for the post jtd. xi. 142, 149; Clarendon 
State Papers, ii. 467 ; Wabbubtob, iii. 261- 
278). 

On 11 Jan. 1649 Eupert saUed from flel- 
voetsluys with eight ships, and arrived at 
Kinsale about the end of the month. During 
his voyage, and after his arrival in Ireland, 
he captured a considerable number of prizes, 
the profits of which helped to maintain the 
fleet and to support the court of Charles II, 
He also relieved the Scilly Isles, the Wd- 
quarters of royalist privateers, which Sir 
John Grenville was nolding for the king 
(ib. iii. 289). But he gave Ormonde no effec- 
tual aid in the ieconc]|nest of Ireland, though 
urged by him to assist the land forces by 
blockading Dublin or Derry, and his corre- 
spondence with Antrim, Owen Eoe O'Neill 
[q.v.], and otheropponents of Ormonde caused 
new difficulties to tne Iord-lieutenant(CABTE, 
Life of Ormonde, iii. 488, ed. 1851), In the 
summer Blake, with the parliamentary 
fleet, blockaded Kinsale, reducing Eupert 
to great straits ; btit in October a gale drove 
Blake off shore, and Eupert escaped to sea 
with seven ships (WABBUiirojt, iii. 281-98; 
Cabtp, iii, 459, 482). It had been intended 
that the prince should convey Charles II 
from Jersey to Ireland, but the kinghadnow 
resolved to make terms with the Scots in- 
stead (Hoskibs, Charles II in the Channel 
Islands, ii, S45, 357, 874). Rupert accord- 
ingly cruised off the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the coast of Portugal, capturing aU the 
EngUsh merchantmen he coiud meet. The 
king of Portugal, John IV, promised him 
protection, and allowed him to sell his 
prizes and refit his ships at Lisbon during 
the winter. On 10 March 1650 a parlia- 
mentary fleet under Blake appeared in 
Cascaes Bay at the mouth of the Tagus, de- 
nounced Eupert as a pirate, and demanded 
the surrender of his prizes. Meeting in the 
end with a refusal, Blake blockaded the 
river. Eupert attempted to blow up one of 
Blake’s vessels with an explosive machine, 
and twice, on 26 July and on 7 Sept,, made 
abortive endeavours to break out, which 
Blake frustrated. Finally Blake’s capture of 
a portion of the Brazil fleet (14 Sept.) made 
the Portuguese anxious to he rid of their 
guest, and during Blake’s absence at Cadiz 
Eupert once more put to sea (12 Oct. 1650). 
Entering the Mediterranean with a squadron 
of six ships, ho sailed along the Spanish 
coast, capturing and destroying English 
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merchantmen. Blake pursued him, took 
two of hisBhips, drove one ashore, and forced 
others to take refuge in Cartagena, where 
they were wrecked (3-6 Nov. 1660^. Ru- 
pert succeeded in reaching Toulon with two 
ihips and a prize (Gabdutub, Commonwealth 
and JPrQtecto'*atej i. SJl— 9 j "VV abburion, iit. 
ilia-23; Duke qf IMlandlsMUS, i. 611, 631, 
536 ; of. ‘ Prince Rupert at Lisbon,’ eel. Gar- 
diner, in Camden Miscellany, 1903, x). 

At Toulon Rupert refitted his fleet, and, 
increasing its number to fire ships, sailed to 
the Azores, intending to go to the "West 
Indies, and make Barbados his headquarters. 
He captured indiscriminately English and 
Spanish ships, treating the Spaniards as 
aUies of the English, and selling the cap- 
tured goods to the Portuguese at Madeira. 
But his sailors, now little better than pirates, 
compelled him to linger at the Azores in hope 
of further captures (July-December 1631), 
and during the_ stay his flagship, the Con- 
stant Reformation, was lost, with most of 
its crew, and one of his smaller vessels, 
the Loyal Subject, was driven on shore. 
The ne.vt spring he cruised otf the coast of 
Guinea and the Cape da "Verde islands, 
entering the Gambia, where he took seve- 
lal Spanish prizes, and was wounded in a 
fight with the natives. Off the Cape de 
1 erde islands his fleet was further dimi- 
nished hy the lo;sS of the Revenge through 
the mutiny of its crew. He did not arrive 
in the AVest Indies till the summer of 1653, 
about six months after Sir George Ayscue 
had reduced Barbados to obedience to the 
parliament. There he captured or destroyed 
a few small English ships at Navis and St. 
Christopher’s, but the Defiance, which bore 
his brother Prince Maurice, was lost, with 
all its crew, ia a storm off the A’irgin 
Islands (September 1653), and the Honest 
Seaman was also cast away. In March 1653 
Rupert returned to Fiuiice, putting in at 
Faimboeuf with his own ship, the Swallow, 
and a few prizes (Wabburtos, iii. 334-88: 
Cal State Dapen, Dorn. 1631-3, p. 308). 

Charles II received his cousin with the 
greatest cordiality, sentliis own coach to meet 
him, and made him master of the horae. 
^ I am BO surprised with joy at voiir safe 
arrival in these parts,' wrote the king, ‘ that 
I cannot tell you how great it is, nor can I 
consider any misfortunes or accidents which 
have happened now I know your person ia 
in safety’ (AVabbubtoiv, iii. 4191. Hyde 
wrote with equal warmth, and the queen’s 
faction were not less friendly. Rimert was 
ill for some time at Paris from a flux con- 
tracted by the hardships of the voyage, and 
in June 1653 was nearly drowned when 


bathing in the Seine (^Clarendon State 
Papers, lii. 161, 173). It was proposed to 
raise a fleet of privateers under his com- 
mand to take advantage of the war between 
England and the Butch, but Rupert’s ships 
were too unseaworthy to he so utilised 
(tb. iii. 164, 167, 184). Still more disap- 
pointing to the exiled court was the small 
amount of prize-money the prince had 
brought home. The pecuniary results of the 
voyage had been as small as the political. 
Moreover, the French authorities otetructed 
the sale of the prize-goods, and obliged Ru- 
pert to sell the guns of the Swalbw at a 
low rata to the French government. At 
the same time, hm accounts gave great dis- 
satisfaction. Hyde complained not only 
that they were verv insufficient, hut that 
the prince contrivei to make the king his 
debtor for the expenses of the cruise, claim- 
ing not only all the prize-money, which came 
to 14,000/., but half the proceeds of the sale 
of the guns (tb. iii. 176, 200, 234, 231; 
Eveltiv, Diary, ed. 1879, iv. 286, 288 ; 
Pebellion, xiv. 78). 

The political intrigues of the exiled court 
widened the breach. Rupert had fallen 
once more under the infl uence of Sir Edward 
Herbert — ^now lord-keeper— and was hand 
and glove with Lord Jermyn, Lord Gerard, 
and the faction who wished to overthrow 
Hyde. Finding his efforts imavailing, he 
threw up his post of master of the horse, 
telling the king ‘ tha*? he was resolved to 
look after his own affairs in Germony, and 
first to visit his brother in the palatinate, 
and require what was due from him for his 
appanage, and then to go to the emperor to 
receive the money that was due to him upon 
the treaty of Munster’ (Cubendon, 5?«- 
bellion, xiv. 69, 90 ; Clarendon State Papers, 
iii. 177, 191, 233, 280, 246). He left Paris 
in June 1634, and spent the next six years 
in Germany. Occasional notices of Us 
movements are contained in the news-lettera 
of Secretary Thuxloe’s German agents 
(TJttu'loe State Papers, ii. 406, 614, 580, 
044). In 1666 he proposed to enter the 
service of the Duke of Modena, but the 
negotiations fell through (16. iii. 691, 683; 
BbomibXj Poyal Letters, pp. 193-200, 268). 
In the winter of 1659 he is said to hare 
entered the imperial service, and to have led 
in the capture of the Swedish iiitrenchments 
at 'Warnemiinde on 10 March 16G0 (Allge- 
meine deutsche Biographie, xxix. 746), 

At the Restoration Rupert returned to 
England (October 1 660), and was well re- 
ceived by Charles II, who granted him an 
annuitv of 4,000/. a year ( Cal. State Papers, 
Dom. 1660-1 pp. 303, 366, 1661-2 p. 834). 
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He was also admitted to the privy council ] 
(28 April 1662) and made one of the com- 
missioners for the government of Tangier 
(27 Oct. 1682). In A;^ril 1661 Hupert paid 
a visit to Vienna, hoping to obtain a com- 
mand from the emperor in the war against 
the Turlis, and to recover some money due to 
Vii-m by the provisions of the treaty of Mrin- 
eter. In both these objects he failed, and his 
letters attribote his ill-success in pert to the 
hostile intervention of his brother, the elec- 
tor palatine (Wabsttbioit, ui. 450, 464r-6i 
cf. Meport on the ManvaerMts of the Eaii 
of Dartmouth, i. 1-9). He returned to 
England in November 1681, shortly before 
the death of bis mother, the qneen of Bo- 
hemia (13 Feb. 1662), at whose funeral, in 
"Weatminster Abbey, he was chief mourner. 
She left him her jewels, and her will seems 
to have involved him in afresh dispute with 
his brother the elector (Ghebn, Lives of the 
Princesses of JEngland, vi. 83; Cal, State 
Papers, Bom. 1063-4, p. 528). 

Partly in hopes of profit, nnd partly from 
interest in maritime and colonial adventure, 
Bupert become one of the patentees of the 
Royal African Company on 10 Jan. 1068 
(Cal. State Papers, Ool. 1060-8, p. 120). 
Their disputes with the Dutch therefore 
touched him closely, and in August 1664 it 
was determined that a fleet of twelve ships- 
of-war, with six of the company’.^ sl^a, 
should be sent under the command of Ru- 
ert to the African coast to oppose a Dutch 
eet under De Ruyter which was expected 
there ; hut. in spite of the prince’s eagerness 
to go, the fleet was never despatched (Oba- 
KiarooK, 0<mt{nuationofLife,p, 526; Listbb, 
Life of Clarendon, ii. 265). Early in 1065 
the prince fell seriously ill (Pepys, Diary, 
16 Jan. 1666). In April he was sumciently 
recovered to go to sea as admiral of the white 
under the command of the Duhe of York, and 
at the battle of Solebay, on 3 June 1666, his 
squadron led the attack (Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1664-5, pp. 280, 408, 420). He showed 
his habitual courage, though still weak from 
illness (Poems on Affairs of State, i. 26, ed. 
1702). To his great indignation, in the fol- 
lowing July the imdivided command of the 
fleet was given to the Earl of Sandwich in- 
stead of to himself (Pepys, Diary, 35 June 
and 5 July 1665 ; Olakendok, Cimtinuntion 
of Life, p. 680). In April 1666 Rupert was 
joined with Monck in command under the 
belief that Monck’s experience and discretion 
would temper his headlong courage (ti. pp. 
771, 868). But the fleet was unwisely di- 
vided, and while Rupert, with twenty ships, 
was in search of the ^euch squadron, under 
the Duo de Beaufort, the Dutch defeated 


Iklonck'p fleet, Rupert returned on the third 
day of the fight, in time to save Monck from 
destruction (8 June 1666), but could not 
convert the defeat into a victory. He changed 
his ship three times in the course of the en- 
gagement, and his exploits form the theme 
of many stanzas in Dxyden’s ‘ Annns Mira- 
bilis ’ (stanzas 106, 127 ; Cal. State Papers 
Dom. xxi, 441). Rupert was blamed for not 
coming sooner to Monck’s aid ; it was urged 
in defence that the order recalling him was 
not sent with sufficient despatch, that he 
started as soon as he heard the soimd of the 
cannonade, and that he was delayed by a 
contrary wind (CtABEirDOir, Continvatim, p. 
878: Pepys, Diary, 24 June 1666). He 
commanded, still in association with Monck, 
in the actions of 25-9 July, and in the attac], 
on the Dutch coast which followed (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1665-6 p. 679, 1606 7 
pp. 22, 32). In the narrative of the mi«ca^ 
riagps in the management of the war whirh 
he afterwards drew np for the House of 
Commons, he complained bitterly that want 
of provisions obliged the fleet to abandon 
the blockade which these enccesses made 
possible (Waubebton', iii. 480; of. Pppvs, 
Diary, 26 Aug. end 7 Oct. 1666). He 
asserted also that he advised the king to 
fortify Harwich and Sheerness against a 
Dutch landing, and blamed the plan of 
setting out no fleet in 1667, though, accord- 
ing to Clarendon, he had approved of it in 
council (Continuation, p. 1036). An old 
wound, which broke out again, kept bim 
inactive for some time ; but when the Dutch 
entered the Medway the Iring sent him to 
take command at Woolwich, and ordered 
him to superintend the fortifications subse- 
quently to be raised on the Medway (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1667, pp. 179, 273; 
Wabbubtob, iii. 486). 

On 29 Sept. 1668 Rupert was appointed 
constable of Windsor Castle, compounding, 
however, vrith his predecessor. Lord Mor- 
daunt, for 3,6007. (Le Fleming MSS. p, 69; 
Tibhb and Davts, Annals of Winder, ii. 
349-64). He was also given a grant of Upper 
Spring Gardens in June 1668, and a pension 
Of 2,()007. a year. He sought to add to bis 
fortune further by a schema for coining 
farthings (COl. State Papers, Dom 1007-8, 
pp. 278, 467, 608, 1670 p. 189). In 
coiuunction with the Duke of Albemarle 
and others, he took up a scheme for discover- 
ing the supposed passage through the great 
lakes of Canada to the South Sea, and des- 
patched in June 1668 two ships to Hudson’s 
Bay for that purpose. One of the twosbms, 
the Eaglet ketch, was lent by Charles II ; 
the proposer of the expedition was aEtenoh- 
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man uomod GJrosaillierSj and its commander 
Zaehariah Guillam, a native of Soston. Its 
result Tvas the grant of a charter (2 May 
1670) inooi^orating Eupert and others as 
theSiidson Bay Company, giving them the 
sole right to trade to_ that region and tiie 
government of the adjacent territo^, which 
was to be called Rupert’s Land CWinsoe, 
yarrative and Critical JSistory qfAvncrica, 
iv. 172, viii. 6; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1667-8 p. 220, 1668-9 p. 189 ; X« Fleming 
MSS. p. 56). In August 1670 Rupert was 
made one of the new council for trade and 
plantations. 

In March 1072 the third Butch war broke 
out, and on 16 Aug. 1672 Rupert was n^ 
pointed vice-admirS of England. On the 
resignation of the Duke of York, after the 
parsing of the Test Act, the prince became 
successively general at sea and land (26 April 
1673) and' admiral of the fleet (18 June 
1673 ; cf. Letters to Sir Jits^h Williamson, 
Camd. Soc. i. 62, 90). He joined the 
French fleet under B’Estrdes in the Channel 
on 16 May, and engaged the Dutch under 
Tromp and De Ru^er off Schoneveldt on 
28 May, and again on 4 June 1673. Both 
actions were indecisive, and he returned to 
harbour to refit. At the end of July he put 
to sea, and fowht a third battle with the 
Butch off the Texel on 11 Aug. The losses 
of the two aides were about equal, hut the 
ffuits of victory feU to the Butch, who 
frustrated the plan for an English landing 
in Holland, and freed their ports from 
blockade (Ms.has', Injluenoe of Sea-power, 
161-6 i L(fe of Tromp, 1697, pp. 467- 
; Meport on the Manuscripts ^ the Earl 
cf Dartmouth, i. 20-3 ; Lfe of Bupert, 
1683, p, 65). Rupert attributed the ill- 
success of the last engagement partly to the 
^sobedience of Sir Edward Spragge, who 
was killed in the battle, and partly to the 
lukewarmness of his French allies. A con- 
temporary apologist complained of the diffi- 
culties caused Rup^ by the Buke of York’s 
partisans both in England and in the fleet 
itself. ‘ The captains,’ writes Burnet, 'were 
the duke’s creatures, so they crossed him in 
all they could, and complained of aU he did’ 
(Oion 2%ne,ii. 16 ; An Exact Eolation of all 
the several Engageonents and Actions of his 
Majestic Fleet, . , , Written hy a person in 
command in the Fieet, 1673, 4to ; cf Dart- 
mouOt MSS, L 24). On the other hand, it 
was. said free!^that ‘if the duke had been 
there things had gone better’ (Letters to 
Williamson, i. 39), But Rupert’s complaints 
against the conduct of the French a^iral 
met with ready acceptance in England, and 
his hostility to the ^ench alliance gained 


him popularity (ffi. i. 143, 170, 174, 185, 
194). 

Rupert’s traditional connection with the 
‘ country party ’ belongs to this period. His 
intimacy with Shaftesbury began to attract 
remarks in 1678, ‘They are looked upon,’ 
wrote one of Sir Joseph "Williamson’s corre- 
spondents, ‘to he the great parliament men, 
and for the interest of old England ’ (15. ii. 
21). "When Shaftesbury was dismissed by 
Charles II, Rupert ostentatiously visited the 
ex-chancellor (NoETH.RccmeWjp. 00). The 
supposed friendship of the prince for Andrew 
Marvell, which is first mentioned in Cooke’s 
‘Life of Marvell’ in 1726, if there is any 
truth in the story at all, must be referred to 
the same period of Rupert’s career (Mah- 
TBLL, Works, ed. 1772, 1 . 10). In any case, 
his connection with the opposition was brief 
and unimportant. 

Rupert was first lord of the admiralty 
from 9 July 1678 to 14 May 1679, and was 
also during the same years one of the com- 
missioners for the government of Tangier. 
On 21 April 1679 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the new privy council established on 
Sir "William Temple’s plan (Botib). Apart 
from a few references m the correi^ndence 
of his sister, the electreas Sophia of Hanover, 
little is known of the last years of his life 
(BonnuJunt, Erirfioechsel dor Herzoginn 
Sophie von Ma'tmover mit ikrem Eruder dem 
Eurfursten Earl Ludwig ron der ^alz. 
1885). His latest letter is addressed to her 
(Catalogue of Mr. Alfred Morrison's Manu- 
soripts, V. 826). 

Rupert’s death, which was caused by a 
fever, took place on 29 Nov. 1682 at hi® 
house in Spring Cardens. He was buried 
in Henry VlTs chapel in Westminster 
Abbey on 6 Bee. (Ohestbb, Wesfmitister 
Eegiaters, p. 206). His will, dated 27 Nov., 
is printed in ‘"Wills from Bootors’ Com- 
mons ' (Camd. Soc. p. 142). 

Rupert was never married, hut left two 
natural children. By Margaret Hughes 

S . V.], the actress, ho had a daughter named 
upeita, bom in 1673. In. his will be left 
his household goods and other property in 
England to the Earl of Craven in trust for 
Ruperta and her mother, A full-kngth 
portrait of Ruperta by Eneller is in the 
possession of the Earl of Sandwich at Hinch- 
mbrook House, Huntingdonshire. An en- 
graving of the head is contained in Bromley's 
‘ Royal Letters.’ She married General Em- 
manuel Sorope Howe, and died in 1740 
(WABBTTRTOisr, iii. 489; Bhomiet, Original 
Eoyal Letters, 1787, pref.) By Frances, or 
Francesca, daughter of Sir Henry Bard, 
viscount Bellamont in fhe peerage of Ireland, 
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Rupert left a son, Dudley Bard, bom about 
1666, and killed 13 July 1686 at the siege 
of Buda. To him Rupert left some property 
in HoUaud, and the debts due from the em- | 
peror and the elector palatine. Frances 
^rd, -who claimed to be married to Rupert, 
is often mentioned in the correspondence of 
the electress Sophia, at whose court she 
long resided, and by whom she was treated 
nvith great favour {Engliah Hiatorioal He- 
tfew, July 1696, p. 62/; 'WABBimiOK, iii. 
466). 

In his youth Rupert was handsome and 
prepossessing. He was very tall, strong, and 
active. He was reputed a master at all 
weapons, and Pepya describes him in 1667 as 
one of the best tennis-players in England 
{Diary, 2 Sept. 1607). Of his appearance 
in later years, Grammont observes : ‘ 11 fitait 
grand, et n’avait quo trop mauvais air. Son 
visage Stait sec et dur, lots meme qu'il 
voulflit le radoucir ’ (Memoires de Grammont, 
«d. 1716, p. 262). A gentleman who served 
under him in the civil wars describes him as 
‘ always very sparkish in his dress ; ’ ' the 
greatest beau ' os well as ‘ the greatest hero ‘ 
f^SiKEnwABDSoirTncoTE; Mobhis, Troubles 
of o«r Catholic Fortfathers, i. 392)_. In a 
narrative of one of his battles it is said: 

‘ The prince was clad in scarlet, very richly 
laid in silver lace, and mounted on a very 
gallant black Barbary horse.’ 

Portraits of Hmert, painted and engraved, 
are numerous. The one by Vandyck, repre- 
senting him aged 12, now in the Imperial 
Museum at Vienna, is one of Vandyck's 
finest works; it is engraved in Guiflrey’s 

* Antoine Van Dyck,’ 1882. The National 
Portrait Gallery possesses a half-length by 
Lely and a miniature by Iloskius. Another 
bv Vandyck is in the possession of the Earl 
o^ Craven, and the Marquis of Lothian ha'> 
•a third, representing Rupert with his brother 
Charles Louis (not Maurice, as stated in the j 
Catalogue). One by Kneller belongs to 
Lord Ronald Gower’; it was engraved by 
R. White. A portrait by Dobson was finely 
engraved by Faithorne, and another Iw Lely 
(representing him in the robes of the Garter) 
by A, Blooteling The Vandyck portrait 
belonging to the Marquis of Bristol is really 
of his older brother, Charles Louis, and not 
<ot Rupert, as stated in the catalogue of the 
Vandyck exhibition in 1887. 

^ Like his cousin, King Charles II, Rupert 
had also a taste for scientific experiments. 

* II avait,’ writes Grammont, ' le g6nie f^cond 
en experiences de matiiumatiques et quelques 
talens pour la chimie.’ He devoted much 
attention to improvements in. war material, 
inventing a method of making gunpowder 


of ten times the ordinary strength, a mode 
of manufacturing hailshot, a gun somewhat 
on the principle of the revolver, and a new 
method of boring cannon (Waeburtos hi 
433 ; Bibch, History of the Royal Society i,' 
329, 336, ii. 68). For these purposes Bu^rt 
established a laboratory and forge, ^ labours 
in which are celebrated in one of the elegies 
on his death. 

Thou prideless thunderor, that stooped so 
low 

To forge the very bolts thy arm shoold 
throw, 

Whilst the same eyes great Rupert did 
admire, 

Shining in fields and sooty at the fire : 

At once the Mars and Vulcan of the war. 

(Hemoirs of the Life and Death of Prina 
Rupert, 1663, pp. 74, 80.) 

‘ Prinees-metal,’ a mixture of copper and 
zinc, in which the proportion of zinc is 
greater than in brass, is said to have been 
invented by Rupert. Ilia name also sur- 
vives in the scientific toys called ‘ Ruperts- 
drops,’ which are said to have been mtm- 
ducud into England by him (of. PBPr^, 
Diary, 13 Jan. 1662, ed. Wheatley). The 
invention of the art of mezzotint engraving 
erroneously attributed to Rupert is reaUy 
due to Ludwig von Siegen, on able artist, 
who imparted the secret to Rupert (see J. 
Ohaiioxbii SarixH, British Mexsotinto Por~ 
traits, in which all the facts are given, to- 
gether with a complete list of the engravings 
by, and attributed to, Rupert). Rupert 
showed Evelyn the new wav of engraving, 
with his own hands^ on 13 March 1661, and 
Evelyn published it to the world in his 
‘Sculptura, or the History and Art of Chal- 
cography,’ 1662. Evelyn’s book gives as a 
specimen a head representing the executioner 
of St. John (Ws-BBumos, iii. 436, 646; 
Eveltnt, Diary, ed. 1879, ii. 124 ; cf. H. W. 
Diamond, Earliest Specimens of Mezsctint 
Engraving, 1848). 

IThe first published life of Rupert was His- 
torical Memoirs of the Life ,ind Death of that 
Wise .eml Valiant Prince Rupert, Prince Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, &c., 12nio, 1633, published 
by Thomas Malthas. Eliot Wurburton’s Life 
of Prince Rupert, 3 vols. 1849, is based on bis 
correspondence, formerly in the possession of his 
secretary. Col. Bennett, from whose descendant 
(Mr. Bennett of Pyt House, Wiltshire) it was 
purchased by Worburton’s publisher, Mr. Biehaid 
Bentley. The correspondence was sold at 
Sotheby's in 1862, and nearly the whole of it 
was purchased by the British Museum, where it 
is Addit. MSS. 18980-2. A few letters were pur- 
chased by Mr. Alfred Morrison (see 0th Rep. of 
Hist. MSS. Comm. pt. ii, and the Catalogne of 
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Jlr. Motn’son's Manuacrlpts). A few other 
documents belonging to the collection, mainly 
relating to Eiipert's maritime ndTentnres, are 
now in the Burlleian Iiibmiy. Others, which 
remained in the possession of ilr. Bennett Stnn- 
ford, were printed in 1879* ed. by Mr. W. A. 
Day, under the title of Xhe Pythonso Papers. 
Bnpert of the Ehine, hy Lord Romdd Gower, 
1890, contains an excellent portiait, but is 
otherivise valueless. Ooindst’a Hiatoiro du 
Prince Rupert. Paris and Geneva, 1854, and A. 
von Treakow’a Leben des Prinaen Hupiooht von 
der Pfalz, Berlin, 1354, 8nd edit. 1857, are both { 
ba'cd on Warburton’a life; of. JE. von ^runer'a 
Pfalzpaf Hnprecht der Cavalier, Fesfcrede, 
Munich, 1854, andRnpert, Prince Palatine, by Eva 
Scott, 1399. Rotes on portraite of Rupert and his 
claims to the invention of mezzotint engraving 
have been kindly supplied by P. M. O'Donoghne, 
esg„ of the British Museuni.] 0. R. R, 

RTJPIBUS, PETER M (d. 1238), bishop 
of Winchester. [See Pexeb ms Rooms.] 

RUSH, AllTHONY (1637-1577), dean 
of Chichester, horn in 1637, was apparently 
son and heir of Arthur Rush of Sudbome, 
Suffolk, end grandson of Sir Thomas Rush 1 
of that place, who was knighted in 1633 | 
for his services to Ileury VIII (MeioaIiPE, i 
Knigits, p. 06 j Zettera and Ripera of 
Senry VlII, eA Qairdner, passim). The 
‘■Viaicatioii of Essex’ in 1681 represents him 
as third son of Sir Thonaas and brother of 1 
Arthur. Anthony was a ward of Thomas I 
Wriothesley, earl of Southampton [q. v.], 
who bequeathed to him his leasehold estates 
in Suffolk. He was educated for seven or 
eight years at Canterbury grammar school, 
and was sent thence, atthe charge of Mcholas 
Wotton, dean of Canterbury, to Oxford, 
where in July 1664 he was admitted m'oba- 
tionet-fellow of Magdalen College. He gra- 
duated B.A. on 4 July 1663, and MA. on 
20 June 1563 (Boasn, Rs^. Unh, Ovon, i. 
224), His views appear to have been pro- 
testant,and on 18 July 1 657 lie was ‘pimi^ed 
for disobedience to the vice-president,’ appa- 
rently in refusing to attend mass (Bmxam, 
Magdalen Coll. vol. ii. p. lx). In 1561 
he was .uppointed master of Oanterbiiiy gram- 
mar school, and won licensed to preach by 
Archbishop Parker, which he did nequently 
in a florid style ^Woon, i, 429). In 1666 he 
was made chaplain to Thomas Badcli%, third 
eail of Sussex [q.vj, who presented him in 
the same year to the rectory of Woodham- 
Walter, Essex, On 29 July he was made 
canon of Windsor, and in the same year 
commenced D.D, at Oamhridge, and was 
presented to the rectory of Oalverton, Bnok- 
inghamahire, On 7 Eeb, 1600-7 Sussex in- 
efmetuoRy recommended his promotion to 
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the deanery of York, nnd in 1608 he was ap- 

S ainted explain to the queen, rector of 
Isgorwick, Rent, and canon of Canterbuty. 
Inl669 he was presented to the rectory of 
St, Olave’s, Southwark, and resigned the pre- 
bendalrectory of Brightling, Sussex, to which 
he had been appointed in 1665, On 10 June 
1670 he was installed denn of Chichester, 
He died on 1 April 1677, and was buried in 
St. George’s, Windsor, where a monument 
erected by his widow is still extant, with 
a memorial inscription. Archbishop Parker, 
writing to Cecil on 6 June 1660, declared 
Rush to be studious, and 'his quality of 
utterance to be ready and apt’ (Parier Cor- 
reap. pp. 144, 283). He left no issue. 

Rush was author of ‘ A President for s 
Prince, wherein is to be seene by the testi- 
monie of euncient writers the Buetie of 
Kings, Princes, and Governonra, collected 
and gathered by Anthonie Rushe,’ London, 
4to ; licensed to H. Denham in 1566, and 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth (Brit. Mus.) 

[Lansd, MS. 081, f. 167; Strype’s Works, 
passim; OaL Stats Papers, Dorn,; Wood’s 
Athene Oxon, i. 4'29 ; Cooper's Athene Cantahr, 
i, 363-4, 563; Pete’s lYindsor, p. 367; Maw- 
court’s Be},ertotinm, ii. 685; Le Neve’s Fasti, 
ed. Hardy, passim; Trevelyan Papers {Camden 
Roc.), pp. 211, 218, 216; ’TAunet's BibLBiit.- 
Hib, ; Ames’s Typngr Antiq. ad. Herbert, pp. 
1619, 1620; Arber's Trauveript of Stationer^ 
Reg. 1 329; Foster’e Alumni 0.xon. 1590-1714; 
Visitation of Essex, 1634 (Earl Soe.), p. 481 ; 
Metcalfe’s Visitation of Suffolk, p. 68 ; Morant’i 
Essex, ii. 801), Notes and Chuoriee, 2nd ser. ri, 
498.] A F. P, 

BUSH, JAMES BLOMFIELD (A 1849). 
[See under Jcbui, Isaac.] 

ERSHOOK, THOMAS 1888), bishop 
of Chichester, was a Dominican friar, and in 
1373 became provincial of his order in Eng- 
land. In June 1378, together with others of 
the officials of the English province, he was 
deposed in a general council of the order at 
Coreassotme. Rushook appealed to the pope, 
and the English Iriais were prohibited by 
the king from impeding him m the execu- 
tion of his office or prosecution of his appes^ 
Eventually, on 26 Aug. 1379^ after a hear- 
ing of the cose by tbe Cardinal Nicholas 
Cairacciolo, Rushook was restored to his 
office by older of Urban VI (Thomas hb 
BTrES0,55}.Ik»«WK!»na,pp. 62-8; Cal. Pat, 
Polls, lUehard II, i. 310). Previously to 
6 May 1379 Rushook had been appointed 
confessor to the young king, Richard II (i’5, 
i. 342), On 6 Oct, 1880 he received a nant 
for liis of the office of chirographer tff the 
common bench, hut the appointment was re- 
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yersed as made under a misapprehension 
{ ib . i. 669, 683). He resigned lus office as 
proyincial on becoming archdeacon of St. 
Asaph in June 1382. In January 1383 ho 
-was appointed bishop of Llandaff, and was 
consecrated by Archbishop Courtenay at 
the church of the Dominicans, London, on 
3 May (Stubbs, Jteff. Sacr. Angl. p. 59). On 
16 Oct. 1385 he was translated to Ohichester. 
Hushook identified himself in politics with 
Richard’s policy, and was one of those who 
attested the opinion of the judges against 
the commission of reform on 26 Aug. 1387. 
As a consequence he was attacked in the 
arliament of 1388. In January he had 
een compelled to abjure the court, but was 
resent in the subsequent parliament, and on 
March was attaAed so fiercely by the 
commons that had not the cler^ stood by 
hiwi he would have lost his hie. He was 
impeached for treason before the prelates, 
and on 6 May found guilty, and his goods 
were forfeited. The temporalities of the see 
were consequently taken into the king’s 
hands, and nushook himself was sentenced 
to be banished to Ireland, where he was to 
reside at Cork (MAtvEioni, ap. Hisbeit, fat. 
101, 116, 161, 166-7, 170 i Molls of Parlia- 
ment, iii, 241, 244). Not long afterwards 
he was translated by the pope to the see of 
Hilmore or Tribuma, but m 1389 he had as 
yet received no profits from this see, and his 
friends petitioned the king to make some 
provision for his sustenance. He was in 
consequence granted 407. a year ( ib . iii. 274). 
Rushook held the see of Rilmore for only 
a very short time, and is said to have died 
of grief and been buried at Seale in Kent. 
Gower, in his ‘Tripartite Ohronicle’ (ap. 
Weioht, Political Poems, i. 421, Rolls Ser.), 
describes Rushook os 

Mollis confessor blandusscelerisque professor, 

CnjuB nigiedo foedat loca regia credo. 

Sic fait obliquuB latitans proceram inimicns. 

[Walsingham's Historia Anglicana, ii. 172, 
Oont. Eulog. Historiarnm, iii. 368, Malveme’s 
Continuation of Higden (these three in Bolls 
Ser.) ; Thomas de Bnrgo’s HiherniaDominicana, 
Xtp. 62-8, 60, 406 ; Ware’s Works relating to 
Ireland, h 228, ed. Harris ; English Historical 
Review, viii.628 ; Le Neve’s FaetiEcd. Angl. i. 
243, ii. 247 ; Cotton's Fasti Eccl. Hibern. iii. 
165 ; other authorities quoted.] 0. L. Ei. 

RUSHOUT, See JOHN (1684^-1776), 
politician, horn in 1684, was younger son of 
Sir James Rushout (d. 1698), first baronet 
of Milnst-Maylards, Esses, by Alice, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Edward Pitt, of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, and relict of Edward Palmer. 


His grandfather, John Rushout, a native of 
France, who settled in Eugland as a London 
merchant in the reign of Charles I, tegg 
lineally descended from Joachim de Rouault 
Sieur de Boismenart et de Gamaches (known 
as the Mareschal Gamaches), master of the 
horse to Louis 21 (Dezobht et Bachelet 
Diet. i. 1196). ’ 

John succeeded his nephew, Sir James 
Rushout, as fourth baronet, 21 Sept. 1711. 
He did not, however, inherit the manor of 
Maylards, which passed out of the family 
(Moeaet, Etsex, 1 . 69). Entering parlia- 
ment for the borough of Malmesbury at a 
by-election in Aprfi 1713, he was re-elected 
at the general election of the following Au- 
gust, and again in 1716. He was chosen 
both for Malmesbury and Evesham in 1722 
but having been unseated on petition for the 
former constituency, be continued to repre- 
sent Eve&ham until he retired from parlia- 
ment at the dissolution of 1768, having thus 
enjoyed a seat for fifty-four years, and at- 
tained the position of father of the House of 
Oommone. 

Rushout acted os Lord Hervey’s second 
in the latter's duel with WUliam Pultaney 
Afterwards Earl of Bath) in St. James's 
Park, 25 Jan. 1731 (Omt. Mag.) He was 
a frequent speaker in the house against the 
measures of Sir Robert Walpole. He acted 
as teller for the opposition against the con- 
vention in 1739, and was chosen one of the 
committee of secrecy appointed to inquire 
into Walpole’s conduct during the last ten 
.years of his administration, 26 March 1742. 
Sir John accepted office in Lord Carteret's 
ministry as a lord-commissioner of the 
treasury with a salary of 1,6007. a year, in 
February 1742, whence he was promoted to 
the very lucrative post of treasurer of thenavy 
in Deoember 1743, and was admitted to the 
privy council, 19 Jan. 1744; but on the format 
tion of the ‘broadbottom’ administration m 
the following Becemher, he retired from office. 
He was elected high steward of Malmes- 
bury in .Tune 1743, and died, at the great age 
of ninety-one, on 2 March 1776, when his 
memory, good humour, and politeness were 
in full bloom. Short in stature, he was said 
to be choleric in temper (Waepoeb, Letters ). 
He married, 9 Oct, 1729, Anne (d. 1706), 
sixth daughter of George Compton, fourth 
earl of Northampton. His only son, John, 
was raised to the peerage as LordNorthwick, 
in 1797. The title became extinct on the 
death of George Rushout, third boron, in 
1887. 

[Wotton’s Baronetage, 1771, ii. 209; Burke'e 
Peerage ; Haydn's Book of Bignities; Parliamen- 
tary Betuine.] W. R. W, 
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ETJSHTOir, EDWARD (1650-1686), 
B0111a.11 cathoUc divinoi [Safi Rishion.) 

EDSHTOIT, EDWARD (1760^1814), 
poet, son of Thomas Rushton, bom in John 
Street, Liverpool, on 13 Nov. 1766, received 
his early education at the free school of 
Liverpool, and before he was eleven "was 
apprenticed to a firm of "W^est India shippers* 
At the age of sixteen he showed great intre- 
pidity by guiding his ship into harbour after 
the captam had given it up for lost, lie 
afterwards joined as mate in a slaving expe- 
dition to the coast of Guinea. The brutal 
treatment of the captives induced him to 
remonstratewiththe captain, who threatened 
to place him in irons for mutiny. _ A little 
later the whole of the cargo was seized with 
malignant ophthalmia, and Rushton lost his 
own sight by exposing himself in relieving 
the wretched negroes. On his return he in- 
curred the displeasure of his stepmother, 
and was driven from home to subsist as best 
he could on an allowance of four shillings a 
week. This he managed to do for seven years, 
while paying threepence a week to a boy to 
come and read to him every evening. In 1782 
he published a political poem, ‘The Dismem- 
bered Empire,’ condemnatory of the Ameri- 
can war. This poem and his fugitive pieces 
brought him some reputation, which led his 
&ther to relent and to establish him and one 
of his sisters in a tavern in Liverpool. About 
this time Rushton excited enmity in his na- 
tive town by his opposition to the slave 
trade. He published ms ‘ West India Ec- 
logues ’ in 1787, and afterwards gave as- 
sistance to Thomas Clarkson when collecting 
evidence on the subject. In 1797 he published 
‘ An Expostulalory Letter to George Wash- 
ington on his continuing to be a Proprietor 
of Slaves.’ He relinquished his tavern to 
take up the editorship, as well as a share in 
the proprietorship, of the ‘ Liverpool Herald,’ 
horn which he withdrew in 1790, owing to 
some outspoken remarks of his on the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the Liverpool press- 
gang, Then he became a bookseller. Again 
he suffered from the decided part he took in 
politics at the beginning of the French re- 
volution. He was one of the founders of a 
literary and philosophical society in Liver- 
pool, and originated the idea of making pro- 
vision for the indigent blind, afterwards 
carried out by the establishment of the Liver- 
pool Blind Asylum. 

In 1806 he collected his scattered poems, 
a second edition of which, with additions, 
and including his letter to Washington and 
an evsay on we ‘ Causes of the Dissimilarity 
of Colour in the Human Species,’ was pub- 


lished in 1824, with a memoir of the author, 
by the Rev. William Shepherd [q. v.l 

In 1807, after thirty-three years of blind- 
ness, his sight was restored through an ope- 
ration by Benjamin Gibson of Manchester. 
He died of paralysis on 22 Nov. 1814, at his 
residence in Paradise Street, Liverpool, and 
was buried in St. James’s churchyard. His 
wife, Isabella, died in 1811. 

His son, Edwabd Rushtoit (1796-1861), 
was a printer and stationer, and a leading 
member of the reform party in Liverpool. 
Gobbett called him ‘Roaring Rushton,’ from 
his loud but fine voice, strenuous manner, 
and excitability of temper. At the sugges- 
tion of Canning he went to the bar, and 
was ultimately, in 1889, appointed stipen- 
diary magistrate of Liverpool, He died on 
4 April 1861, aged 66. 

[Shepherd’s Memoir; Fiocter’s Litemry He- 
miniscences, 1860, P. 141 ; Picton’s Memorials 
of Liveipool, 1873, 1 . 426, it. 166, 215; Bowker's 
Liverpool Celebrities, 1876; Bannister's Wor- 
thies of the Working Classes, 1864, p. 7.] 

C. W. S. 

RUSHWORTH, JOHN (1612 P-1690), 
historian, horn about 1612, was the son of 
Laurence Rushworth of Acklington Park in 
the parish of Waikworth, Northumberland. 
His rather was a younger son of Alexander 
Rushworth of Coley Hall in the mrish of „ 
Halifax, Yorkshire. John is said byW ood to 
have been educated at Oxford^ but bis name 
does not appear in the matriculation lists. 
He was created M. A. on 21 May 1649, being 
described as a member of Queen’s College, 
and secretary to Lord Fairfax (Wood, 
AtheruB, iv. 280; Fcaii, ii. 137). Rush- 
worth was bred to the law, and on 13 April 
1638 was appointed solicitor to the town of 
Berwick-on-Tweed at a salary of 47. per 
annum {Berwwk liecorda). On 14 Aug. 
1641 he was admitted a member of Liucolivs 
Inn, and in 1647 he woe called to the bar 
{Admissim Book qflivcoln’a Inn; Fobtbb, 
Ahmni Omn. early ser. iii. 1290). From the 
outset of his career state affairs had more 
attraction for him than the study of the 
common law. He began to collect mforma- 
tion about them during the eleven years’ in- 
termission of parliaments which preceded 
the summoning of the Long parliament in 
November 1640. In the preface to his 
‘Collections’ he states: ‘ I did personally 
attend and observe all occurrences of mo- 
ment during that interval in the Star 
Chamber, Court of Honour, and Exchequer 
Chamber, when aU the Judges of England 
met there upon extraordinary cases; at the 
Council-table when neat cases were beard 
before the king ana council. And when 
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matters 'were agitated at a greater distance, 
I was there also, and went on purpose out or 
a curiosity to see and observe the passages of 
the camp at Berwick, at the fight at New- 
bum, at the treaty at Bipon, at the n'eat 
council at York, and at the meeting of the 
Long parliament, and present every day at 
the trial of the Earl of Strafibrd.' He took 
down verbatim the arguments of the counsel 
and of the judges at Hampden’s trial (His- 
torical Co'llectiona, i. preface, ii. 480, iii. 
1237). 

On 26 April 1640 Eushworth was ap- 
pointed clerk-assistant to the House of 
Commons at the request of Henry Elsi^, 
the clerk ( Cotnmona’ Journals, ii. 12), He 
was prohibited, however, from taking notes 
evcept under the orders of the house (ib. ii. 
12, 42). On 4 Jan. 1642, when the king 
came to the house to demand the five 
members, Eushworth, without orders, took 
down his speech in shorthand, which Charles 
seeing, sent for Eushworth, and required a 
copy. After vainly excusing himself and 
citmg the case of a member who was sent 
to the Tower for reporting to the king words 
spoken in the house, Eushworth was 
obliged to comply, and the king at once 
had the speech printed (ib. ii. 308; Histori- 
cal Collections, iv. 478). In August 1641, 
in May 1642, and on many other occasions 
during 1642 and 1643, Eushworth was em- 
ployed as a messenger between the parlia- 
ment and its committees at York, Oxford, 
and elsewhere. ‘ His diligence and speed in 
observing the commands of the parlia- 
ment,’ observes a newspaper, ‘hath been 
well known, for he was employed near 
twenty times this last summer between 
York and London, and seldom more than 
twenty-fonr hours in riding of it ’ (Kingdom's 
Weekly Intelligemeer, March 21-8, 1648 ; of. 
Oommond Journals, ii. 266, 269). On one 
of these journeys Eushworth met Tom 
Elliot, who was secretly carrying the great 
seal to the kmg, and lent the parlia- 
ment's messenger his horse in order to avoid 
suspicion and arrest (Historical Collections, 
V. 718). Parliament rewarded these ser- 
vices by email grants of money, by gifts of 
horses belongW to delinquents, and by re- { 
commending Eushworth for employment 
under the excise commissioners (Commons’ 
Journals, ii. 360, iii. l.’tO, 146 ; Lord^ 
Jowmals, "v. 296). The commons also ap- 
pointed 1dm oursitor of the county of York, 
but the lords do not appear to have agreed 
to the vote (Commons' Journals, iii. 170, 
180). On 11 April 1644 the house ordered 
that no pamphlets should -be published un- 
less licensed by Enshworth, which order 


was revoked on 9 March 1647 (ib. in 4 n 7 
T. 109). ■ ’ 

When the new model army was organised 
Eushworth was appointed secretary to the 
general and the council of war. In 
capacity he accompanied^ Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax through the campaig;n8 of 1646 and 
1646. At Nasehy he was with the hagga-re 
train in the rear, and wrote an accoimt of 
Eupert’s attack upon it (Mabkham, Lift of 
Fairfax, pp. 223, 229). Fairfax frequently 
employed Eushworth to write narratives of 
his operations to the speaker, which were 
usually printed by order of tbe house (OH 
Parliainentary History, xiv. 210, 289, • 

Vicars, Burning Bush, 374, 379, 388, 888| 
400 ; Report on ike Manuscripts of the Butx 
of Portland, i. 242, 331, &o.) At the same 
time Eushworth kept the general’s father, 
Lord Fairfax, constantly informed of the 
political and military proceedings of his 
son (Fairfax Gorrespmdmce, iii. 261-06). 
In 1647, by virtue of his influence with Fair- 
fax and his position os secretary to the 
council of the army, Enshworth hecams a 
personage of political importance. His 
name was habitually appended to all the 
manifestoes published by the army ‘ by the 
appointment of his Excellency, Sir Thomas 
Bairfax, and the council of war.' The sig- 
nature, ‘John Eushworth, Beereto:^,’ scom- 
fhlly observes Holies, was ‘ now obova 
John Brown or Henry Elsing,’ the clerks of 
the two houses of parliament (Memoir of 
penial, Lord Holies ; MASDBiis, Select Tracts, 

i. 291). A private letter from Eushworth 
was, according to the same authority, the 
cause of Spemrer Lenthall’s flight to the 
army (ib, i, 276 ; cf. Clarke Papers, i. 219, 

ii. 146). Eushworth accompanied Fairfitx 
again through tbe campaign of 1648, and 
wrote accounts of the siege of Colchester 
and the battle of Maidstone. 

When Fairiax resigned his post os general 
rather than invade Scotland, he barged 
Eushworth with the duty of delivering uphis 
commissions to the speaker (Ocmmoni Jaur- 
naZs, 26 June 1660). For a few months Rush- 
worth acted as Cromwell’s secretary, signed 
the declarations published by his army 
when they entered Scotland, and wrote a 
narrative of the battle of Dunbar (Old 
Parliamentary Histoiy, xix. 309, 312, 841). 
He probably resigned his post as secietaiy 
about the end of 1650. In 1661 Eushworth 
was employed by the council of state to 
keep them supplied with intelligence on the 
progress of the campaign (Qal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1661, pp. 817, 426). On 17 Jan. 
1662 he was appointed a member of the 
oommittee frr the reformation of the law, 
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and in May 1667 lie was one of the visitors 
named in the act founding the college of 
Durham (Commons’ Journals, vii. 74; BtJii- 
lOJT, Parliamentary Diary, ii. 636). On 
14 March 165‘2 Rushworth had been mode 
free of the borough of Newcastle, and he 
was for many years agent for the corpora- 
tion at a salary of SOI. per annum (BBAini, 
Sistory of Newcastle, p. 483). He was also 
agent for the town of Berwick, which on 
3 April 16-57 elected him as its member in 
place of Colonel George Fenwick, deceased, 
and re-elected him to Richard Cromwell’s 
parliament in January 1659 (Chiild Book (f\ 
Berwich^pon/- Tweed) . ' 

As early as 1650 Bushworth’s influence 
with Fairfax had led royalist intriguers to 
seek to gmn him to the long’s cause (TReport 
on the Duke of Portlands Manuscripts, L 
687 ; Tanner MB. lir. 14). In the winter 
of 1669-60 he was again approached, and 
Lord Mordaunt obtamed tmough him a 
knowledge of Monck’a conferences with 
Fairfax (Clarendon State Papers, iii. 051). 
When Monck restored the ‘ eecluded mem- 
bers ’ to their seats, Rushworth as ‘the 
darling agent of the secluded members’ 
became secretary to the new council of 
state (February, 1660 ; ib, iii. 694). hx the 
Convention parliament of 1660 he again re- 
presented Berwick. On 7 June 1660 he pre- 
sented to the privy council certain volumes 
of its records, whiw he claimed to have pre- 
served from plunder ' during the late unhappy 
times,’ and received the king’s thanks tor 
their restoration (Kenket, Register, p. 176 ; 
Hist, MSS. Oomm. 4th Bern p. 231). Reports 
were spread, however, of Ruahworth’s com- 
plicity in the late king’s death, and he was 
called before the lords to give an account of 
the deliberations of the regicides, but pro- 
fessed to know nothing except by hearsay 
(Autobiography of Alice Thornton, Surtees 
Sodety, 187 6, p. 347 ; Lords' Journals, xi. 104). 
Rushworth was not re-elected to the parlia- 
ment of 1661, but continued to act as agent 
for the town of Berwick, although complaints 
were made that the king could look for little 
obedience so long as such men were agents 
for corporations (Oal. State Papers, Dom. 
1667, up. 188, 290). 

In September 1667, when Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman was made lord-keeper, he ap- 
pointed Rushworth his secretary (Ltroi.ow, 
Msmoirs, ed. 1894, ii. 496). The colony of 
Massachusetts also employed him ae its 
agent at a salary of twmve guineas a year 
md his expenses, hut it was scofiingly said 
in 1674 that oR he had done for the colony 
was ‘not worth a rush’ (Hutchinson Papers, 
Fiiuce Society, ii. 174, 188, 206). In the pui^ 


liamonts of March 1679, October 1679, and 
March IGSl, Rushworth agom represented 
Berwick, and seems to have supported the 
whig leaders. Though he had held lucrative 
posts and had inherited an estate &om his 
cousin. Sir Richard Tempest, Rushworth’s 
affairs were greatly embarrassed ('i'empest’s 
will, dated 14 Nov. 1657, is printed by the 
Yorkshire Archseological Society, Record Ser. 
ix.106). He spent the last six^eais of his life 
in the king’s bench prison m Southwark, 
‘where, being reduced to his second childship, 
for his memory was quite decayed by taking 
too much brandy to keep up his spirits, he 
quietly gave up the ghost in his lo^ng in 
a certain ^ey there, called Rules Court, on 
13 May 1690’’ (Wood). He was buried in 
St. George’s Church, Southwark. Wood 
states that Rushworth died at the age of 
eighty- three, hut in a letter written in 1676 
Rushworth describes himself as sixty-three 
at that date (Report on the DtJce of Port- 
lands Manuscripts, ii. 161). He left four 
daughters : (1) Hannah, married, February 
1664, to Sir Francis Fane of Fulbeck, Lin- 
colnshire (Hark Soc, Publioaiions,'K3l\. 77); 
(2) Rebecca, mamed, August 1667, Robert 
Blaney of Einsham, Herefordshire (ti. xxili. 
188) ;_ (3) Margaret (Notes and Queries, 2nd 
ser. xi. 263) ; (4) Khtherine, whose letter to 
the Duke of Newcastle on her father’s death 
is printed in the ' Report on the Duke of 
Portland's Manuscripts’ (ii. 164). 

A portrait of Rushwoith, by R, White, is 
prefixed to the third part of ms ‘ Historical 
Collections.’ The ei^t volumes of ‘ His- 
torical CoUections,’ to which Rudiworth 
owes his fame, appeared at different dates 
between 1669 and 1701, The first part was 
published in 1669 with a dedication to, 
Richard Cromwell, which was afterwards 
suppressed (reprinted in Old Parliamentary 
History, xxiii. 216). Bulatrode Whitelooke 
[q.v.]asslstBdRu8hworthhytheloano{mana- 
Bcripts, and supervised the volume before it 
was sent to press (Whiiddooeh, Memorials, 
ed. 1863, iv. 816). He was also helped, 
according to Wood, by John Corbet (Athena, 
iii. 1267). The second part, containing the 
history of the years 1639-40, was pub- 
lished in 1680, m two volumes. Certain 
passages of the manuscript were suppressed 
to satisfy the scruples of the secretary of 
state (Hist. MSS, Comm. 4th Rep. p. 331, 
6th Rep. p. SIS). In the same year appeared 
RushwortVs ‘ Ikial of the Earl of Stiafibrd, 
dedicated to George Savile, earl of Halifax. 
It was mainly based on Rushworth’s own 
shorthand notes taken during the trial (Cal, 
of the Manuscripts of Mr, Alfred Morrison, 
T. 837). The third pait, which contained 
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the history of the period, 1640-4, ■was 
printed in 1692, after the author’s death, 
and the fourth and last part, covering the 
years 1646-8, in 1701. A. second edition, 
in eight volumes folio, appeared in 1721, 
and on abridgment in sin volumes 8vo in 
1703. 

Bushworth's collection -was vehemently 
attacked by royalist ■writers for partiality 
and inaccuracy. John Nalson [jj. v.], who 
published his 'Impartial Collection of the 
Great Affairs of State,’ &c., as a counter- 
blast, undertook to make it appear ‘that 
Mr. Bush-worth hath concealed truth, en- 
deavoured to vindicate the prevailing de- 
tractions of the late times, as well as their 
barbarous actions, and with a kind of re- 1 
bound libelled t^ government at second { 
hand’ introduction, p. 5). The authors of | 
the ‘ Old Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land* (24 vols. 8vo, 1761-61) point out a 
number of err -rs and omissions made in the 
documents printed by Ruahworth (cf. 
vol. Tviii - p. 216). These criticisms are 
summarised in a note to the life of Bush- 
worth in ‘ Biographia Brilanniea’ (ed. 1760, 
V. 8633). It IS evident, however, that moat 
of these mistakes are due to careless editing 
or to the adoption of inferior versions of the 
documents printed. The editor’s partiality 
reveals itself mainly in the selection of the 
documents chosen for republication. Bush- 
worth is defended by !^ger Coke (Beteo- 
tion qfthe Court and State cf England, 1 694, 
f^ology to the Beader), and by Eapin 
(JESstory of England, ed. 1743, ii. 847). 

Except in compiling the earlier part of | 
his collections, Bushworth had not the &ee 
access to official documents enjoyed by 
Jfalson, and was obliged to rely on printed 
sources. lu part two he made free use of 
Burnet’s ‘ Lives of the Dukes of Hamilton,’ 
and consulted also the contemporary his- 
tories of Sanderson and L’Estrange, and the 
Duchess of Newcastle’s life of her husband. 
The speeches delivered in the Long parlia- 
ment, audits declarations and ordinances, 
are simply reprinted from copies pnhli^ed 
at the time. In Bushworthn narrative of 
the civil war, he compiles £rom the ne'ws- 
papers and pamphlets of the period, and 
sometimes abridges Sprigg’s ‘ Anglia Bedi- 
viva.’ In his account of the events of 
1647-8, he reprints almost verbatim aboirt 
eighteen months of the ‘Peifect Diurnal.’ 
The most valuable port of the eight volumes 
consists of the shorthand notes token by 
Bushworth himself. Bor contemporaries, 
the ‘ Historical OoUectious ’ had a value 
which they do not possess now that so 
many other materials for the history of 


the reign of Charles I have been published 
but aa a convenient work for reference they 
still retain their usefulness. 

[food’s Athenie Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv, 280- 
Biographia Britaunicd, ed. 1760, v, 3S3l! 
Notes communicated by G-. bdcN. Busbfoitb, 'i 

O.H.F, 

BUSHWORTH, JOHN (1609-1786), 
surgeon, bom in 1669, was son of Thomas 
Rushworth, vicar of St. Sepulchre, Northamjx 
ton, during 1666, and afterwards vicar of 
GuUsborough in Northamptonshire. John 
qualified as a surgeon, and lived in North- 
ampton, where he attained to considerable 
practice. He is eminent for the discovery 
of the efficacy of cinchona hark in cases of 
gangrene, a discovery which was utilised by 
John Ranby (1708-1778) [q. v.] some years 
later. This discovery Bushworth first made 
known to Sir Hans Sloane in 1721, hut be 
subsequently communicated it to the master 
and wardens of the Company of Barber- 
Surgeons for the use of the profession at 
large. 

Bushworth shares with Garth the honour 
of being one of the first to suggest the 
foundation of infirmaries and dispensanes 
in the centre of every county and town, and 
he was especially earnest m endeavouring 
to carry this mojeol into effect in North- 
amptonshire. Hut the infirmary for that 
county was not established till 1743, some 
six years after his death. Bushworth 
was especially desirous of advancing tbs sur- 
gical art, which he called the ‘ancientest 
and certainest poi't of physic.’ He died on 
6 Dec. 1736, and is buried in the church of 
AU Saints, Northampton, where there is a 
■tablet to his memory, and to that of his 
wife Jane, heiress of Daniel Danvers of 
Northampton, doctor of medicine, and sister 
of "Knightly Danvers, recorder of Northamp- 
ton. predeceased Bushworth on 3 July 
1726. 

The names of the ten children of the family 
are recorded on the tablet to the memory m 
the mother. 

Bushworth published : 1. ‘ The Case of the 
late James Keul [q. v.], Dr. of Physic, repre- 
sented by J, B.,*^ Oiaord, 8vo, 1719; le- 
nrinted in Beckett’s ‘ Tracts,’ p. 02. 2, ‘A 
Lstter to the Mrs. or Governors of the 
Mystery and Commonalty of Borher-Sut- 

f eons,’ Northampton P 1731, 8vo. 8. ‘A 
’roposal for the Improvement of Surgery ; 
offered 'to the Masters of the Mystery of 
Barbers and Surgeons at London,’^ London, 
1782, 8vo. 4. ‘ Two Letters showing the 
great advantage of the Bark in Mortifica- 
tions/ London, 1782, 12mu. 
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[Ifotice of the Hnshirorth family in the G-ent. 
M. 15 . 18 16, i. 843 ! B iker’s History of Northamp- 
ton ; information kindly given to the nxitar by 
the Rev. Robert Hull, M.A., vicar of All Saints, 
Northampton.] U’A. P. 

RTrSHWOBTH or EICHWORTH, 
■WILLIAJI (tl. 1637), catholic controver- 
sialist, was a native of Lincolnshire, and 
received his education in the English College 
at Douay, where he went by the name of 
Charles iloss. He was ordained priest on 
29 Sept. 1615, and on 8 March 1617-18 he 
undertook the office of general prefect, which 
he resigned on 18 Aug. 1618. Soon after- 
wards he was sent to the mission in England, 
where he died in 1637. His anonymous 
hiographer says : ‘ He was a man curious in 
divinity, controversies, mathematicks, and 
physick, but chiefly delighted in mathema- 
tics, and, by the name of Bobinson, en- 
tertained correspondence with the learned 
Oughtred.’ 

lie left in manuscript a work which was 
published under the title of ‘ The Bialogves 
of William Eichworth ; or, the iudgmend 
r«o] of common sense in the choise of Be- 
ligion,’ Paris (John Mestais), 1640 (ISmo, up. 
682 j reprinted, Paris, 1648, 12mo). Another 
edition, corrected and enlarged by the Eev. 
Thomas White, who added a fourth dialogue, 
is entitled: 'Bush worth’s Dialogues. Or the 
Judgment of common sence in tae choyce of 
Belidou,’ Paris, 1664, 8 to, pp. 280, William 
Chilfingworth wrote : ' An Answer to some 
Passages in Bushworth’s Dialogues’ which 
appeared at the end of the ninth edition of 
his ‘ Works,’ London, 1727, fob, and Matthew 
Poole also repUed to Bushworth in ‘He 
Nullity of IheBomish Faith,’ 1067 and 1879. 
Thomas White published ‘ An Apology for ! 
Eushworth’s Dialogues. Wherein the Ex- ; 
ceptions of the Lords Falkland and Dighy 
are answer’d, and the Arts of their com- 
mended Dailld discovered,’ Paris, 1664, 8vo ; ! 
and another vindication of Bushworth ap- ' 
peered in a work entitled ‘ Tradidi Vobis ; or 
the Traditionary Conveyance of Faith Oleer’d 
in the rational way, against the exceptions 
of a Learned Opponent. By J[oW] B[elson], 
Esquire,’ London, 1662, 12mo. 

[Memoir prefixed to his Dialogues, 1640; 
Dodd’s Church Hiat. iii. 92 ; TiUotson's Works, 
1720, pref.] T. O. 

BITSSEL. [See also BussshL.] 

BHSSBL, ALBXANDBE (1814-1876), 
iouxnalist, was born on 10 Dec. 1814 at Edin- 
burgh. His father, a solicitor and a liberal 
in politics, died when hia son was very young. 
His mother, a daughter of John Somerville, 
clerk in the jury court, survived till he was 


fifty. After attending the classical school 
kept by the Bev. Boss Kennedy m St. 
James 8 Square in his native city, young 
Busselwas apprenticed to a printer, John 
Johnstone, who was afterwards editor of the 
' Inverness Courier,’ was one of his fellow- 
apprentices. Johnstone’s wife, Christian 
Isobel Johnstone [q. v.], had a large share in 
editing ‘ Tait’s Magazine,’ and gave Bussel 
the opportunity of contributing to that maga- 
zine. In 1839 ho was appointed editor of uxe 
‘Berwick Advertieer,’ at a salary, payable 
weekly, of 702. He was expected to employ 
apart of each day in reading newspapers and 
seuecting and ahndg^g articles £eom them, to 
review new publications, to report the pro- 
ceedings at public meetings, to compile a 
summary of news and write political articles. 
The proprietor, who made these conditions, 
added ; ' And, lastly, the attacks of our 
oliticol adversary wiU be expected to pro- 
nee your retort.’ Having learned short- 
hand in boyhood, he was able to act as 
reporter as well as to write articles. While at 
Berwick he made the acquaintance of David 
Bohertsonof Ladykirk, anerwards Lord Mor- 
joribanks, and with him took an active share 
in Northumbrian political contests. In 1842 
he left Berwick for Oupar, where he edited 
the ‘ Fife Herald.’ At Oupar he formed the 
acquaintance of some influential members of 
the Uberal party, mcluding Admiral W emy as 
and Edward Ellice, the elder and younger 
[q. V.] After two years’ hard work m Oupar 
he became editor of a new journal in 1^- 
mamock. John Bitchie [see under Biiohiu, 
WiLMAM, 1781-1831], one of the founders of 
the ‘Scotsman/ being impressed with his 
articles, invited him to become the assistant 
of Charlea Maclaren [q. v.], the editor of the 
* Scotsman.’ In March 1846 Bussel re- 
turned to his native city to fill an impor- 
tant position in the office of its principal 
newspaper. 

Thre^ears after Bussel joined the staff 
of the ‘ Scotsman ’ he became the editor. In 
that capacity he had to write as weU as to 
Bupervise and direct, and the force and 
freshness of his articles formd immediate 
favour with the public. Ho impressed bis 
personality upon the paper, and uncritical 
readers arrived at the conclusion that every- 
thing in it which interested them was firom 
his pen. In later years the ‘Scotsman’ 
became as much identified with Bussel’s 
name as the ‘Times' with the namee of 
the Walters and Delane. He espemaUy 
exerted himself to further the olfiecta of 
the Anti-Coin-law League and to draw 
attention to the destitution of the higrb- 
lands, while he laboured with success to raise 
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the discussion of local politics to a higher 
level. He had the mortification of being un- 
able to hinder the rejection of Macaulay by 
the electors of Edinburgh in 1847, hut the 
counsel which he offered in the ‘Scotsman’ 
contributed to secure Macaulay’s re-election 
in 1862. In directing the policy of the 
‘ Scotsman,’ Eussel was opposed to all in- 
terference of ministers of reUgion in politics. 
His seal was seldom indiscreet, yet in 1862 
it was the cause of an action for libel against 
the journalj in which the plaintiff, Dimcon 
McLaren, hberal candidate for Emnburgh, 
was awarded 400/. damages. This sum, to- 
gether with the costs of the action, the whole 
amounting to 1,200/., was paid by public sub- 
section. 

Irom Jime 1856 the ‘ Scotsman,’ which 
had hitherto appeared only twice a week, was 
issued daily. The price was then altered, for 
the fourth and last time, to a penny. Bus- 
sel's editorial labours were thus greatly in- 
creased. He wrote an article in each number, 
and sometimes more than one. By way of re- 
cognising his ablo, consistent, andpowerful ad- 
vocacy of enlightened liberal principles, and 
as ‘ a mark of respect for his honourable and 
independent conduct in public and private 
life,’ a testimonial, consisting of 1,600/. and 
silver plate, was presented to him by his 
fellow-citizens at a public meeting in the 
Waterloo Booms. It is probably with refer- 
ence to the silver plate that he was asked, 
‘ What is your coat of arms P ’ and made 
answer, ‘ My shirt-sleeves.’ Another honour 
which he valued highly was his special elec- 
tion, in 1876, to the Beform Club by the 
committee, ‘for distinguished public ser- 
vices.’ He was the tenth who had been 
thus elected since the foundation of the 
club in 1836. 

He attended and described the opening of 
the Suez Canal in 1860. A serious illness 
in 1872 compelled him to winter in the 
south of France. He died suddenly, of angina 
pectoris, on 18 July 1876. Bussel was twice 
married, his first wife being Miss MoWilliam, 
his second Mrs. Evans. He left children by 
both marriages. A daughter married Mr. 
F. D. Finlay, the conductor and proprietor 
of the leading Belfast newspaper, the 
‘ Northern Whig.’ 

Bussel was noted as a conversationalist 
as well as a writer, but he dreaded speak- 
ing in public, and declined in 1872 an in- 
vitation to become a candidate for the lord- 
rectorship of Aberdeen. Angling was his 
favourite recreation, and he wrote much 
on the subject. His articles in the ‘ Scots- 
man,’ the ‘ Quarterly,’ and ‘ Blackwood’ 
were collected in his work on 'The Salmon’ 


ffi . An article by him on ‘Agricultural 
aints,’ which appeared in the ‘Edin- 
burgli Review’ for April 1850, was highly 
praised by Lord Jefixey. The work of lua 
life is to he found in the columns of the 
‘Scotsman,’ and made in uo small degree 
that jouxnu’e reputation. 

[Alexander Bussel and The Story of the 
Scotsman, both printed for private circulation- 
Bue>.al of the Scotsman, by H, G. Graham, in 
Fraser’s Magazine for September 1880, pp. 3U1. 
317.] i E. 

BUSSEL, aEOBGE (1728-1767), poet, 
son of Christopher Bussel of Minorca, was 
ton in that island in 1728. His father, who 
was bom in 1670 and died at Ciuderdale in 
Minorca in 1729, was a distinguished officer 
of the 19th regiment of foot, who had served 
in Flanders and in the wars of Queen Anne. 
George Bussel is said to have been educated 
at ■Westminster School. He matriculated 
from Bt. Mary Hall, Oxford, on 28 May 1748. 
In 1760 he graduated B.A. Through the 
influence of John Boyle, fifth earl m Cork 
and Orrery [q. v.], w-ith whose son, Hamil- 
ton Boyle, he was on familiar terms, he ob- 
tained the rectory of Skull (now called 
SchuU), CO. Cork, ml768. There he died in 
1767. Bussel wrote much verse from 1744 
until his death in 1767. In 1769 his remains 
were published in two volumes in Cork, 
under the title of ‘The Works of the Rev, 
George Russel, Rector of Skull, in the Dio- 
cese of Cork.’ Among Russel's poems is the 
popular fable called ' The Chammeon,' which 
IB generally attributed to James Merrick 
[q. V.] Russel’s verse is neatly turned and 
sometimes witty. 

[Malone’s Prose Works of Dryden, i. 608-10 ; 
Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. ; O'Donoghue’s Poets of 
Irekind; Gent. Mag. i Foster’s Alumni Ozon,] 

D. J. CD. 

RUSSEL, JOHN (1740 P-1817), Scots 
dii-ine, a native of Moray, was born about 
1740. After completing his university edu- 
cation he was appointed parochial teacmer at 
Cromarty, where he remained some years 
after obtaining Ucenae to preach from the 
presbytery of Ohanonr^ on 21 June 1768, 
His strictness and severity as a disciplinarian 
earned for him the name of the ‘ hard dominie, ' 
and, according to Hugh MUler, many of his 
pupils continued to regard him with ‘ dread 
and hatred ' long after they had become men 
and women. Hugh Miller relates that a 
lady, who had experienced his tender mercies 
in childhood, was so overcome by the sudden 
appearance of him in a southern pulpit that 
she fainted away (Soanes and Legends of the 
North of Scotland, p. 411). Asa preacher he 
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■was, bowervei, even in Cromarty, ft favourite 
of the majority, being especially effective in 
enforcing the terrors of the law, and^ de- 
picting the ‘miseries of the wiclied in a 
future state ’ (ib. p. 413). On 30 March 
1774 lie was ordained minister of thechapel- 
of-ease, now the high church, Kilmarnock. 
As a clergyman he did not helie the pecu- 
liar reputation he had gained as a scmool- 
master. One of the most rigid of Sabbata- 
rians, he was accustomed on Sundays to go 
out, staff in hand, and forcibly turn back — 
being strong as well as determined — any of 
bis parishioners about to indulge in the sin 
of Sunday woUdug ; and it is said that at 
the sound of hie heavy cudgel in the streets 
every one disappeared. His stentorian voice, 
aided by his dark and gloomy countenance, 
lent such effect to his fanatical denunciations 
that few even of hismostrecklesa parishionem 
listened to him unmoved. 

Having been called to the second charge 
of Stirling on 18 Jan. 1800, Eussel demitted 
his cha^e at Kilmarnock on the 20th. He 
died at Stirling on 23 Feb. 1817 in his seventy- 
seventh year. Bussel, who expounded a Cal- 
vinism or the narrowest and most forbiddi^ 
type, published a number of aerinona. Hn 
has gained immortality through the satire of 
Hobert Burns. He is one of the combatants 
in the ‘ Twa Herds, or the Holy Tulzie j ’ 
‘ Black Jock,’ the state physician of ‘ Glo-wrin 
Superstition’ in the‘ Epistle taJohnGoudLe;’ 
‘the Lord’s ain trumpet’ in the ‘Holy Fairy;’ 
the ‘misca’er of common sense ’in the' Ordi- 
nation ; ’ and ‘ Humble John ’ in the ‘ Kirk’s 
Alarm.’ 

By his wife, Catherine Cunningham, he had 
a son John, who was minister of MuthiH, 
Perthshire, and a daughter Anne, married to 
the Key. William Sheriff of St. Hinians. A 
volume of the eon’s sermons was published 
in 1826, with a memoir by JDr. Ghahners. 

[Hugh Miller’s Scenes and Legends of the 
North of Scotland; King's History of Kil- 
marnock ; Works of Bobstt Burns ; Hen Scott’s 
Fasti Ectdes. Scoticanse, ii. 177. 681.1 

T. F, H. 

BUSSEL, EOUSSEEL, or BUSSELL, 
THEODOEE (1614-1689)_, portrait-painter, 
bom in London, was baptised at the Dutch 
church, Austin Friars, on 9 Oct, 1614. He 
was the son of Nicasius Bousseel (or Bussel), 
a goldsmith, of Bruges, jeweller to James 1 
and Charles I, who settled in London about 
1667, and on 21 April 1690 was married at 
the Dutch church, Austin Friars, to his first 
wife, Jacomina Wils of Meessene ; by her he 
had a family, including a son John, who is 
probably identical with a JanBossel or Bussel 
resident at Mortloke from 1629 to 1646, and 
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probably connected with the tapestry works 
there, Nicasius married as his second wife, 
at the Butch church, on 27 Nov. 1604, Clara 
Jansz, daughter of Cornelis and Johanna 
Jansz, and sister of Cornelis Jansz (Janssen 
or J onson) van Ceulen [q. v.j, the famous por- 
trait-painter ; by her also he had a numerous 
family, to one or whom (Isaac, horn in May 
1616) the famous miniature-painter, Isaac 
Oliver, stood godfather, while to another 
(Nicasius, horn in January 1618-19) Cornells 
Janssen and Isaac Olivers widow stood spon- 
sors. 

Theodore Bu'sel was brought up under his 
father, by whom he was admitted into the 
Butch church in 1040, and afterwards by his 
uncle, Cornelis Janssen, with whom he lived 
for about nine years ; afterwards he lived os 
assistant and copyist for abont a year with 
Vandyck. He gained some repute as a por- 
trait-painter, and copied many of Vandyck’s 
portraita on a smaller scale. A portrait of 
Sir John Suckling, copied in this way, is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, Se- 
veral of hia copies were in the royal colleo- 
■tions, and among the nobility by whom he 
was patronised were the Earls of Essex and 
Holland. Russel resided in Black&iars, mer- 
ried_ in January 1640, and died jp 1689, 
leaving a family. According to Vertue, he 
was ‘ a lover of Ease and his Bottle.’ 

Antoity Rubsisl (1663 P-1743), portrait- 
painter, son of Theodore Russel, carried on 
the tradition of portrait-painting, and is said 
to have studied under John Riley [fi. v.J A 
portrait him of the famous Br. Sache- 
verell, painted in 1710, was engraved in 
mezzotint by John Smith. He was an in- 
timate friend of George Vertue [q.v.], who en- 
graved some of his portraits, and he suppDed 
Vertue with many biographical notes con- 
cerning artists of the seventeenth century, 
which are now embodied in Walpole’s 'Anec- 
dotes of Painting.' He died in London in 
1743, aged about eighty. 

[Vertue's AIS. Biarica (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
23068, &a.) ; Walpole’s Anecdotes of Fainting, 
ed. Wormim; Moens’s BegisteTS of the Butch 
Oburch, Austin Friars, and the French Cburcb, 
Thieadneedle Street; information from W.J. C. 
Moens, esq., F.S.A.] L. 0. 

BUSSEL, WILLIAM M. 1702), contro- 
versialist, son of John Bussel, a baptist 
pastor ofWaddesdon, Buckinghamshire, was 
educated at Cambridge, where he graduated 
in arts, and was created M.D. per literae 
regias, \SS&{Cantabr, Grad, p.33o). In 1662 
he was living at Ghesham, Buckinghamshire, 
but before 1670 he settled in London, at St. 
Bartholomew’s Close, having become first 
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pastor of a baptist congregation at High Hall, 
\Yest Smltbiield. He -was already known as 
an able controversialist. His first lance was 
hurled against the Sabbatarians in ‘Ho 
Seventh Day Sabbath commanded by Jesus 
Christ in the New Testament,’ 1063, answered 
by Edward Stennet in the ‘ The Seventh Day 
IS the Sabbath of the Lord,’ 1604, 4to. Kussu 
next replied to ‘The Twelve Pagan Prin- 
ciples held by the Quakers seriously con- 
sidered,' by VVilliam Loddington, with ‘ Qua- 
kerism is Paganism,’ London, 1674, 8vo. 
Loddington, a baptist, who never was a 
q^uakei, retorted with 'Quakerism no Pa- 
ganism,’ London, 1674. 

Bussel launched an ‘Epistle concerning 
Infant Baptism, in Answer to Two Treatises 
by Thomas James, Baptist Teacher of Ash- 
ford, Kent,’ 1676. He then attacked the 
sulriect of congregational singing in ‘ Some 
Brief Animadversions on Mr. Allen's Essay 
of Conjoint Singing,’ London, 1696. lllchard 
Allen replied with ‘Brief Vindication of 
an Essay, 1696, to which Eichard Glaridge 
[q. V.] and Bussel together wrote an ‘An- 
swer’ in 1697. The dispute was also carried 
on hy Isaac Marlow in ‘ The Controversie of 
Singing brought to an End,’ London, 1698, 
8vo, and came to an end with the anonymous 
‘Singing of Psalms vindicated from the 
Chame of Noveltyrin Answer to Dr. Bussel, 
Mr. Marlow,’ &c., London, 1698. 

The next year, at the request of the Mid- 
land baptists, Bussel wrote ‘ A Vindication 
of the Baptized Churches from the Calumnies 
of Mr. huchael Harrison of Potter’s Pury, 
Northamptonshire,’London, 1697. On23 Feb. 
1699 he supported baptist principles in a dis- 
putation at the presbytcrian meeting-house 
at Portsmouth. The verbal polemic occa- 
sioned two tracts by Bussel, which were an- 
swered hy J. Hewerdine in ‘ Plain Letters 
in defence of Infant Baptism,’ London, 1690, 
ISmo. Bussel retorted to Hewerdine and 
other critics in ‘Infant Baptismis Will Wor- 
ship,’ 1700. 

!^om about 1680 Bussel appears to have 
practised as a physician, and effected certain 
cures described in his ‘ De Calculo Vesicas,’ 
London, 1691. He died at an advanced age 
on 6 March 1702. He married early. Nehe- 
miah, horn in 1663, appears to have been his 
only child who reached manhood. 

The controversialist must he distinguished 
fromWii.i.iAM EussHLii (1634^1698?), ^ 
pointed ‘ chymist in ordinary ’ to Charles II, 
who carried on a pharmacy, with his brother, 
Bichord Bussell, in Little Minories, and later 
in Qoodmon’s Fields. He was the manufac- 
turer of a ‘ royal tincture,’ patronised by the 
king, the Countesses of Derby and Ossory, 


and others of rank. He died before 1697. 
He was the author of a ‘ Physical Treatise ’ 
London, 8vo, 1684 (of. Hbadeich, Arcaiu 
PJdlosojaMa, 1697, 8vo). 

[Irimey's Hist, of Baptists, i. 556, ii. 77, 212 
600 ; Wilson’s Hist, of Dissenting Churches, iii| 
392-6; Wood’s Hist, of General Baptists ’t®' 
127 , 120, 147, 163; Life and Death of JahS 
Eliezer Bussel, by W. Bussel, M.D., 1672- 
works above meutioued ; Crosby’s Hist, of Engl 
lish Baptists, iv. 260-61 ; Smith’s Anti-Quaker- 
iana, p. 384 ; Bodl. Libr. Cat.] C. E, S. 

BUSSELL. [See also Busbex.] 

BUSSELL, ALEZANDEB (1716 P- 
1768), physician and naturalist, was bom in 
Edinbm'gb about 1716, being the third son, 
by his second wife, of John Bussell of Braid- 
Shaw, Midlothian, a lawyer of repute. J ohn 
Bussell’s first wife, all of whose children 
died in infancy, died in 1706; by his second 
wife he had nine children, three of whom 
reached manhood, viz. John Bussell of Rose- 
huru, W.S., P.E.S.E., author of ‘ Forms of 
Process ’ (Edinburgh, 1768) and of ‘ The 
Theory of Conveyancing’ (Edinburgh, 1788); 
William BusseU, F.B.S., secretary to the 
Levant Company; and Alexander. Byhia 
third wife, Mary, daughter of the Eev. Mr. 
Anderson, mimster of West Colder, John 
Bussell of Broidshaw had four sons, viz. 
David, Patrick (1727-1803) [q. v,], Olaud- 
administratoi ofVizagapatam — and Balfour, 
M.D., who died shortly after being appointed 
physician at Algiers. 

Alexander Bussell was educated at the 
high school and university of Edinburgh, 
attending lectures at the latter from 1732 to 
1734, wlule apprenticed to an uncle, a sur- 
geon, possibly AJexander Bussel, M.D., who 
publbhed ‘Teutamen medicum de medicas- 
tronim audacitate ’ (Edinburgh, 1700) and 
‘Disquisitio medica de morbi causa’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1718), with prefaces dated Hgin. 
The former work has been wrongly attri- 
buted to the subject of this notice. In 1734 
Bussell was one of the first members of the 
Medical Society of Edinburgh University. 
Bi 1740 he came to London, and in the same 
year went to Alemo as physician to the 
English factory. He learnt to speak Arabic 
fluently, and acquired ^eat influence with 
the pasha and people of all creeds. In 1750 
ho was joined by his younger brother, Patrick, 
and in 1768 he resigned, returning to England 
by way ofNaples andLeghom, in order to sup- 
plement his study of the plague at Aleppo by 
visiting the lazarettos at those places. He 
had sent home seeds of the true scommony to 
his fellow-student and correspondent, John 
Fothergill, M.D. [q. v.], which had been raised 
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Buccessfully by Peter Collinson [q.v.] and 
James Gordon (1780) of Mile End j and he 
published a descr^tion of the planb| and the 
native method 01 collecting itj in the Brst 
volume of ‘ Medical Observations,’ issued in 
1765 by the Medical Society of London. This 
society, of Tvhich Eussellwas a member, wus 
founded in 176i. He also introduced .driuiBS 
Aiidrachne. He reached London in February 
1765, and in the folLotving year published his 
'Natural History of Aleppo/ which owed its 
origin to the suggestion of FothergiU. This 
work, which has been described as ' one of the 
most complete picture^ of Eastern manners 
extant' (Phtjojetow, Voyages and Travels), 
was reviewed by Dr. Johnson in the ‘ Literary 
Magazine,’ and was translated into German 
by Gronovius. A second edition woe pub- 
lished by the author’s brother Patrick in 
1794 In May 1766 Alexander Bussell was 
elected a F.B.S., and in the following year 
he was consulted by the privy council with 
reference to quarantine regulations, owing to 
the outbreak of the plague at Lisbon; in 1760, 
having become a licentiate of the Boyal Col- 
lege of Physicians and a M.D. of Glasgow, he 
was appointed physician to St.Thomas’s Hos- 
pital. In 1767 he contributed papers to the 
second and third volumes of ' Medical Obser- 
vations.’ Bussell died on 38 Nov. 1768 at his 
housein Walbrookofaputridfever. He was 
attended by his friends FothergiU and Pit- 
cairn. Aeulogistio essay on his choracterwas 
read by FothergiU before the Boyal College of 
Physicians on 2 Oct. 1769. It is printed in aU 
the coUections of FothergiU’s works. A por- 
trait, engraved by Trotter from a paintiiv by 
Dance, appears in Lettsom’s ‘ Memoirs of John 
Fothergfll’(1786). 

[Gent. Mag. 1768. p. 106; Muak's CoU. of 
Phy. ii. 280.] Q. S. B. 

BUSSELL, ABTHUB TOZEB (1806- 
1874), divine and hymn-writer, elder son of 
Thomas BusseU or Cloutt [q. v.], was born 
at Northampton on SO Mar^ 1806. He re- 
ceived his early education at St. Saviour’s 
School, Southwark, and Merchant Taylors' 
SchooL London. Having read some writ- 
ings of Thomas Belsham [q. y.], he wished 
to qualify for the Unitarian ministry. Bel- 
sham got him on exhibition, under the name 
of BusseU, on the Hackney CoUege fund, 
with a view to his entrance as a divinity 
student at Manchester College, York. The 
exhibition was temporarily wiuidra wn, owing 
to ‘bis rooted aversion to dissenters as such' 
(^published letter, 4 Oct. 1823, of John 
Benrick [q. v.]) ; but be entered Manchester 
CoUege, on the Hackney foundation, in 
September 1832, under the name of Oloutt, 


among his feUow-entrants being Bobert 
Brook Aspland [q. v.] and James Martineau. 
At the annual examination, 30 July 1824, 
he deUvered a Latin oration, under the name 
of BusseU. He then left York, without 
finishing his course. Kenrick writes (1 June 
1834) that he bad made the acquaintance of 
Francis 'Wroimham [q. v.], archdeacon of 
OlevelanA and was resolved to study for 
orders. In 1826 he entered as a sizar at St. 
John’s CoUege, Cambridge, and took the 
Hulsean prize in his freshman year. After 
becoming a scholar of St. John^ (163^1 be 
was ordained deacon (1837) by John Have 
[q. V.], bishop of Lincoln, and licensed to the 
curacy of Great Grausden, Huntingdonshire. 
In 1830 he was ordained priest, became vicar 
of Caxton, Cambridgeshire, and gr aduated 
LL.B. In 1863 he became vicar of Whaddon, 
Cambridgeshire, exchanmng^this benefice in 
1863 for the vicarage of St.Thomaa,Toxteth 
Fork, Liveipool. In 1868 be became vicar of 
Wrockwaraine'Wood, Shropshire. Hia last 
preferment was to the rectory of Southwick, 
Sussex, in 1874; but his health was broken. 
As a clergyman he was e.xemplaiy ; his brief 
incumbency in Liverpool is remembered for 
hia zealous attention to educational work in 
his parish. His theological views underwent 
several modifications, but he kept ou open 
mind, and his love for the writings of St. 
Augustine gave both strength and breadth to 
his views. He died atSouwwick on 18 Nov. 
1874. 

BusseU’s career as a hymn-writer began 
early, his first hvmns being included in the 
third edition 01 his father’s ' Collection.' 
Hymns by him, original and translated, are 
in ‘ The Christian Life,’ 1847, 16mo, and in 
‘Psalms and H^ns,’ 1861, 12mo. iSventy- 
one appear in 'Hie Choral Hymn-hook,’ &c., 
1861, edited by the Eev. Peter Maurice, D.D. 
Of his original h^ns four are included in 
Lord Selborne’s ‘Book of Praise,’ 1863, and 
some fifty have been admitted to other collec- 
tions. Perhaps he is best known for the addi- 
tion in 1851 of a sixth verse, designed to 
improve its theology, to the well-known 
hymn, ‘Nearer my God, to Thee’ (1841), by 
Sarah Fuller Adams. He published also 
'Hymn Tunes, Original and Selected,’ in 
18:». In aU he produced about one hundred 
and forty originaT and one hundred and thirty 
translated hymns. 

His theological publications, in addition 
to his Hulsean prize essay on ‘ The Law , . . 
a Schoolmaster, Cambridge, 1826, 8vo, and 
a sermon on the ‘ Beal Presence,' Cambridge, 
1867, 8vo, are : 1. ' Sermons on . . . Festi- 
vals . . . of the ChuToh,’ See., Cambridge, 1830, 
12mo. 2. ‘ Bemarks upon . . . Beble's Visits- 
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tion Sermon,' Sus., Cambridge, 1887, 8vo. 
S. ‘ApoloOT . . , translated £nm the . . . 
Latin of Bishop Jewell,’ &c. (with notes), 
1834 (OKOOKEOTti)) ; 1839, 8vo ; Oxford, 1840, 
15mo. 4. ‘ A Maniial of Daily Prayer,’ &c., 
1841, 8vo. 6. ‘Advent and other Sermons,’ 
&Cj[1866], 12mo. 6. ‘ A Letter to the Bishop 
of Oxford upon “Essays and EeTiews,’”&c., 
1862, 8to (in reply to an article in ' Edinburgh 
Review,’ April, 1881, by Dean Stanley). 
7. ‘Memoriala of . . . Thomas Ealler,’&c., 
1844, 16mo. 8. ‘Memoirs of . . . Lancelot 
Andrewes,’ &e., 1863, 8vo. Among his con- 
tributions to reviews was a eeries of critical 
articlesontheGrreekTestamentin the ‘British 
and Foreign Evangelical Review,’ 1862-3. 
He woe one of the editors of a new edition 
of ‘ Slatter’s Old Oxford University Guide’ 
[1861 P], Among his manuscripts is an un- 
published ‘ History of the Bishops of Eng- 
land and Wales.’ 

[Monthly Bspoaitory, 1822 p. 773, 1824 p. 
426 ; OhrMian Reformer, 1847, p. 64 ; Roll of 
Students, Manchester College, 1868, Grockfurd'e 
Clerical Directory, 1874, p. 766; Julian’s Diet, 
of Hymnology, 1892, pp. 981 sq.] A. Q. 

BUSSELL, SIE CHARLES (1828-1883), 
lieutenant-colonel, horn on 22 Juno 1826, woe 
the son of Sir Ilenry RueseU ^oond baronet 
of SwaUowfleld), resident at Hyderabad, by 
bis second wife, Marie Clotilde (d. 1872), 
dau^ter of Benoit Mottet do la Fontaine. 
Sir Henty RusseU (1761-1836) [q. v.lwae 
bis grandfather. Alter education at Eton, 
be entered the army as ensign in the 36th foot 
on 25 Ang. 1843, became lieutenant on 9 June 
1846, andserved with that regiment in Man- 
ritius. On 13 Sept. 18S3 he became lieu- 
tenant and captain in the grenadier guards, to 
which he had exchanged in 1847. He suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
father on 19 April 1832. 

In 1854 he went to the Crimea with the 
third battalion, was at the battle of the 
Alma, and served through the siege of 
Sebastopol. During the latter part of it he 
was deputy assistant miartermaster-general 
to_ the m'st division. He received the medal 
with four clasps, the brevet rank of major 
(2 Nov. 1856), the legion of honour (knight), 
and the fifth class of the Medjidie and Turideh 
medal. When the Victoria Cross woe insti- 
tuted in Februiuw 1867, he was among the 
first recipients of it, The act for whiim the 
cross was awarded to bim is described by 
Kinglake. Daring the battle of Inkerman 
he was in the sandbag battery witb a mixed 
body of men, condemned to maction by the 
height of the parapet. Some of them said, 
‘If an officer will lead, we wBl foUow,’ to 


which BusseR responded ‘Follow me, my 
lads I ’ and sprang out through an embra,- 
Biu'e. Accompanied by one man only (pri- 
vate Anthony Palmer, who also receiW 
the cross ), he attacked the Bussians clus- 
tered outside, and, though of slight build 
he wrested a rifie from the hands of a 
Russian soldier, and made his way along the 
ledge to another party of grenadiers. 

He became captain and lieutenant-colo- 
nel on 23 April 1858, and retired from tha 
army on IS June 1868. On 4 July 1877 he 
was appoiuted honorary colonel of the 23Td 
Middlesex volunteers. He was a J.P. and 
deputy-Ueutenont for the county of Berk- 
shire. He sat as conservative M..P. for that 
county from July 1866 to November 1868, 
and for Westminster from 1874 to 1882. 

He died at Swallowfield Park, near Read- 
ing, on 14 April 1883. Ha was unmarried, 
and was succeeded by his brother George, 

[Times, Obitnai^, 16 April 1883; Foster's 
Baronetage ; Hamilton's History of the Grena- 
dier Guards ; Einglake’s War in the Crimea,l 

E. M. L. 

BUSSELL, 0HABLE8 WILLIAM 
(1812-1880), presidont of Maynooth College, 
born at jBaUough, 00 , Down, on 14 May 1812, 
was descended from the family of Russell, 
barona of KRlougb of Quomamstown and 
Ballystrew. His brother Arthur was father 
of CJharles Russell, lord chief-justice and 
baron Russell of KiUowen [see STOrnEMBKil 
Charles William, educated at Drogheda ana 
at Downpatrick, in 1826 entered Maynooth 
College. He became a Dunboyne student 
in 1^3, and in 1835 was appointed pro- 
fessor of humanity. In 1842 (xregoiy XVI 
selected him for the new apostolic vicariate 
of Ceylon. In 1846 he was nominated to 
fill the newly established chair of eccle- 
siastical history at Maynooth, and in 1857, 
on the death of Dr. Laurence Renehan 
[q. y.J, he became president of the coUega. 

RusseR exercised considerable inflnence on 
the tractaiian movement in England. From 
the summer of 1841 he was a warm per- 
sonal friend of Newman, who says of him: 
‘My dear friend, Dr. Russell, president of 
Maynooth, had perhaps more to do with my 
conversion than any one else. Yet he was 
always gentle, nuld, unobtrusive, unoontro- 
versial' (NoiwitAiT, ApoloyiOip. 194). BGs re- 
putation stood high at Oxford, and the 
leaders of the party frequently applied to 
him for information on points arising in the 
tractarian controversy. He contributed 
several articles on the movement to the 
‘Dublin Review,’ of which he was co-editor 
with Dr. Wiseman. 
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Kusscll was also well ktiown as an anti- 
qnaiy. He was appointed a member of tbe 
Historical Manuscripts Commission in 1869, 
and, in conjunction witb John Patrick Pren- 
dergast [q. v.]i published ‘A Eeport on 
the Carte Manuscripts in the Bodleian Li- 
brary' (8 vols. 1871), and compiled the 
‘ Calendar of Irish State Papers during the 
Eeign of James I ’ (4 vols. 8vo, 187^7). 
He also contributed tbe articles on palimp- 
sests and papyrus to tbe ' Encyolopsedia 
Britannica ’ (8th edit. 1859). 

Eussell died in Dublin, from the efiects of 
a fall from bis horse, on 26 Feb. 1880. 
Shortly before his death tbe pope enrolled 
him among bis domestic prelates. 

Besides tbe works noticed, Eussell was 
author of ' Tbe Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti,’ 
1868, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1863 (translated into 
Italian 1839) ; and be translated from the 
German Carl von Schmid’s ' Tolesy London, 
1816, 3 vols. 8vo (conjoint^ with the Eev. 
M. Kelly) and Leibnitz's ‘ System of Theo- 
logy,’ 1850, 8vo. In October 1876 and Janu- 
ary 1877 be contributed to the ‘DnbUn 
Eeview ’ two articles on sonnets, which form 
one of the most complete treatises on the 
subject in English. 

[Ward’s Men of the Boign, p. 778 ; Freeman’s 
Journal, 27 Fob. 1880; Mliboiie’s Diet, of Au- 
thors ; Eotes and Queries, 6th ser. vii. 306, 7th 
ser. viii. 607.] E. I. G. 

EUSSELL, Sib DAVID (1809-1884), | 
general, was the eldest son of Colonel James 
EusseE of Woodside, Stirlingshire, and of ' 
Mary, daughter of John StirEng, esq., of 1 
Kippindavie, Perthshire. He was bom on ' 

27 May 1809, was educated at Edinburgh 
and Dresden, and entered the army on 
10 Jan. 1828 os a cornet in the 7th Imht 
dragoons. He became Eeutenant on 1 Oct. 
1820 and captain on 6 AprE 1833, and on 
10 AprE 1835 he exchanged to the 81th 
foot. In that regiment he became major on 
7 July 1816 and lieutenant-colonel on 10 Dec. 
1847, and he was made brevet colonel on 

28 Nov. 1864. 

His iirst and only active service was in the 
Indian mutiny. In the second reEef of 
Lucknow, by Sir Colin Oai^bell, he com- 
manded the fifth brigade. He covered the 
left of the army as it fought its way to the 
residency, and cimtured Banks’s house, hut 
was wounded and disabled in the attach of 
the hospital (14-17 Nov. 1867). After the 
relief he remained with Ontram at the Alam- 
bagh, commanding the first brigade. In the 
siege and capture of Lucknow, in March 
1858, he commanded the second brigade in 
Franks’s division, which took part in the at- 


tack on the Keisarbagh. For these opera- 
tions he was specially mentioned in des- 
patches (vide London Gazette, 16 Jan. and 
25 May 1858). Besides the medal with 
clasp, he received a reward for distmgui^hed 
service, and was made C.B. (21 March 1858). 

On 31 Aug. 1838 he was appointed in- 
specting field officer for recruiting, and on 
3 Sept. 1862 he became me,jor-generaI. He 
was employed in Canada during 1867, and 
from Jttly 1868 to 1871 he commanded in the 
south-eastern district. Hebecame lientenant- 

f enerol on 25 Oct. 1871 and general on 
Oct. 1877. He was ^ven the colonelcy 
of the 7oth foot on 18 ^n. 1870, and trans- 
ferred to the 84th (now the second battalion 
of the York and Lancaster regiment) on 
24 Oct. 1872. He was made 1I.C.B. on 
20 May 1871. He died in London on 16 Jan. 
1884. 

[Baikes's BoU of Officers of the York and 
Lancaster Begiment ; Times, Obituary, 1 7 Jan. 
1884 ; Eaye and Malleson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny.] £. M. L. 

EUSSELL, EDWAED, Eabl of Obford 
(16B3-1727), admiral of the, fleet, bom in 
1653, was son of Edward EusseE, a younger 
brother of WiEiam EusseE, first duke of Bed- 
ford. He was in 1671 appointed lieutenant 
of the Advice. In the battle of Solebay, on 
28 May 1672, he was Eeutenant of the Eupert 
with Sir John Holmes ; and on 10 June be 
was promoted to be captain of the Fhmniz. 
In 1673 he commanded the SwaUow attached 
to the fleet under Prince Eupert; and in 
1676 was appointed to the Eeserve, one of 
the smiadron in the Mediterranean under 
Six John Narbrough [^>v.] Continuing in 
the Mediterranean with Arthur Herbert 
(afterwards earl of Toxrington) [q. v.1, in 
1678 he commanded the S'^tsure, in 1680 
the Newcastle, in 1682 the Tiger, which he 
seems to have quitted in the foUowing year, 
probably on the execution of his cousin, WE- 
liam, lord EusseE [q. v.1 Discontented with 
the government, he afterwords became an 
active agent in the cause of the Prince of 
Orange, and during the reign of James 11 
made several journeys to Holland in the 
prince’s interop. In a private capacity he 
accompanied the prince to England in 1C88, 
and on his march on London. On 4 April 
1689 he was appointed treasurer of the navy, 
and on 22 July admiral of the blue squadron 
in the fleet under Torrington. 

In December he was sent with a small 
Muadron to escort the Queen of Spain to 
Coruna. He returned to England in April 
1690, hut during the foEowing months, 
though nominally in command of the blue 
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squadron, spent most of the time in London, 
intriguing against Torrington, who held the 
command, which he, apparently, considered 
ought to he his hy right of his political ser- 
vices. It would seem to be certain that it 
was mainly through his intrigues and mis- 
representations that the disastrous order to 
fi^t was sent to Torrington, Russell remain- 
ing meanwhile in London to watch the 
course of events. In December, when Tor- 
rington was finally superseded, Russell was 
appointed in his stead, and commanded the 
fleet during the summer of 1691 without 
being able to bring the French to action, not- 
withstanding a very great superiority of 
force. But he was nowin correspondence 
with the exiled James, and was preparing to 
act as a traitor to Ring William, as he had 
formerly done to James. It was possibly 
on this ground that he kept out of the way 
of the French fleet in the summer of 1691 ; 
but bis negotiations with James led to little 
result, and next year he had no choice but 
to engage the enemy. 

By 16 May 1692 the English and Dutch 
fleet, to the number of eighty-two ships of 
the line, was collected at Portsmouth. It 
was known that the French fleet under the 
Comte de Tourville had left Brest ; hut it 
was resolved hv Russell after a council of 
war not to go down the Channel to look for 
the enemy, but to stand over towards Gape 
Barfieur to meet them there. On the 18th 
Russell had intelligence of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, brought by a Captain John Tapper in 
command of a Ouemsey privateer, who sailed 
through their fleet in a fog. Russell imme- 
diately weighed with a westerly wind ; and 
the next morning, 19 May, being then some 
twenty miles to the north-east of Cape Bar- 
fleur, the look-out fldgates signalled the 
enemy in sight, coming on with a fair wind 
at about W.S.W. Tourville had with him 
only forty-five ships of the line, but, in spite 
of the odds against him, he ran down to 
engage, not so much because positive orders 
to do so had been given him under the 
king’s own hand, as because, in the hazy- 
weather that prevailed, he had not realised 
the enormous superiority of the force opposed 
to him till it was too late to retreat. 

The allied fleet, in line of battle, was 
standing towards the south, the Dutch lead- 
ing ; hut the blue squadron was a good deal 
astern and some three miles to leeward. 
In the van, the French contained the Dutch, 
preventing them from coming to close ac- 
tion, while the French centre end rear, with 
a local superiorly of numbers, made a furious 
attack ou the Fnglish centre, the red squa- 
dron. This squa&on was under the imme- 


diate command of Russell himself in the 
Britannia, and his ship was closely engaged 
hy the Soleil Royal, carrying Tour^lle’a &g. 
Tactically the French had been given a great 
advantage ; but the ships of the red squa^ou 
defended themselves stoutly, and the balance 
of the fighting was curiously even till to- 
wards two o’clock, when the wind veered to 
about 'W.N.W., permitting the rear of the 
red squadron under Sir Clowdisley Shovell 
[q. T.] to break through the French line, 
and a little later the whole of the blue squo. 
dron, under Rooke, Sir John Ashby [q. v.] 
and Richard Carter [q. v.], passed to -wind- 
ward. By four o’clock the French centre 
and rear were enveloped hy the English 
fleet with a twofold superiority of numbers. 

The battle was thus practically won when 
the -wind died away, and a fog came on so 
dense that the firing was stopped. Towards 
six the fog lifted a little and a light easterly 
breeze sprang up, before which the French 
fled in disorder, foEowed by the English 
through the night and through the next day. 
Three of the ^‘ench ships escaped to the 
north-west, and, flying down the Channel, 
reached Brest. Others escaped to the north- 
east and into the North Sea, whence they 
returned to Brest hy passing round Scotland 
and Ireland ; but the great body of their 
fleet was driven to the westward along the 
coast towards Cape de La Hague, and in 
the night of the 2Utb some of their ships ran 
through the Race of Alderney. But thirteen, 
caught hy the tide, were driven back to the 
eastward. Three of these were burnt at 
Cherbourg by Sir Ralph Delavall h- t.] ; 
the rest took refu^ in -the hay of La Hague, 
The whole of the EngUsh fleet followed, and 
alter examining the situation on the 22nd, 
RusseE sent in the boats under the command 
of Sir Greorge Rooke, who burnt the whole 
twelve as well as some eight or ten transports 
on the evening of the 23rd and the morning 
of the 24th; mer which, leaving a detach- 
ment of the fleet under Ashby to look after 
the French ships which had fled into Saint- 
Malo, Russell returned to Portsmouth. 

Notwithstanding the decisive nature of 
-victory, there was a general feeling that more 
ehould nave been done, and both RusseU and 
Ashby were charged with not taking proper 
measures to compete the destruction of the 
French. The House of Commons resolved 
that RusseE had ‘behaved with courage, 
fidelity, and conduct,’ but thepopulor feeling 
insisted on his dismissal. ^ was accord- 
ingly removed from the command, W, after 
the disasters sustained during the summer of 
1693, was reinstated in the following No- 
vember,andon 2Mayl604was also appointed 
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feat lord of the admiralty. In June, in 
commandof aji allied fleet of someaLsty-three 
sail of the line, he was sent to the Mediter- 
ranean. where the threat of his presence at 
once led the French, at the time ofl:’Barcalona, 
to retire to Toulon. As it was evident that 
the French attack on the Catalan const 
would be renewed as soon as the English 
fleet departed, it was kept in the Medi- 
terranean during the rest of the year, and 
•wintered at Cadia. In the spri^ of 1696 
it again took up a station off Barcelona. 
In August an attempt was made to recover 
Falamos, which the French had occupied in 
the previous year ; hut on learning that a 
fleet of sLsty sail lay at Toulon ready for | 
sea, Bussell re-embarked the troops, with- 
drew from Palamos, and sailed to meet the 
enemy, who, however, remained in Toulon. 
Eussell's actions both in 1694 and 1696 are 
early instances of the recognition of the 
power of a fleet, not necessarily superior in 
force, to prevent territorial aggression 
(C01.OMB, Naval Warfare, pp. 371-2). 

In the autumn of 1696 the fleet returned 
to England, and Bussell had no further ser- 
vice afloat. He continued at the admiralty 
till 1699. He had represented Launceston 
(1689), Portsmouth (1690), and Cambridge- 
shire (1096) in the lower house; and on 
7 May 1697 he was raised to the peerage as 
Baron of Sliingey, Viscount Barfleur and Earl 
of Orfoid. During the king's absence in Hol- 
land in the summer of 1697, and again in 
the summer of 1698, he was one of the lords 
justices. In April 1700 he was appointed one 
of the commissioners for the union with Scot- 
land ; he was first lord of the admiralty fl:om 
November 1709 to September 1710, and again 
fifom October 1714 to April 1717. He was 
also one of the lords justices after the death of 
Queen Anne, pending the arrival of George I, 
and in September 1714 was nominated lord- 
lieutenant of Cambridgeshire. He died on 
26Nov. 1727. He married in 1691 hie cousin 
Mary, daughter ofWUliam Bussell, first duke 
of Bedford, and sister of William , lordBussell, 
but, leaving no issue, the titles became extinct 
on his deaUi. Orford is described in 1704 as 
'ofasanguine coi^lexion,incliningtofat ; ofa 
middlestature.’ Hie portrait, by E. Bockman, 
is in the Fainted Hall at Greenwich ; another, 
by Sir Godfrey KneUer, has been engraved. 

[Charnock's Biogr. Nav. i. 354 ; Campbell's 
Iiives of the British Admirals, ii. 317. &c. ; 
Barchett's Transactions at Sea; Barnet's Hist, 
of his own Time; Dalrymple's Memoirs of 
Great Britain and Iceland ; Memoirs relating to 
lord Torrington (Camden Soe.); Life of Captain 
Stephen Martin (Navy Becords Society); The 
Battle of Lb Hogue, in Quarterly Eeview, April 


1893 ; Army and Navy Gazette, 21 May, 4 June, 
6 Aug. 1892; Troude's Batailles Navales dela 
France, i. 209 ; Sue's Ui.st. de la Marine Fran- 
5 .iise, V. 05-92.] J. K. L. 

BUSSELL, Lom EDWABD (1805- 
1887), admiral, horn in 1806, second son of 
John Bussell, sixth duke of Bedford by his 
second •wife, Geor^ana, fifth daughter of 
Alexander, fourth duke of Gordon [see under 
Eussuli,, Loep JoHir, first Eabi. Eussbii,]. 
Lord John, first earl Bussell [q. y.], was his 
half-brother. He entered the navy in Janu- 
ary 1819; he passed his examination in 
1825, and on 18 Oct. 1830 was promoted to 
be lieutenant of the Philomel brig, in -which 
he was present at the battle of Navarino on 
30 Oct. 1827. He was then for a short time 
in the Dartmouth, but, returning to the 
Philomel, was promoted from her to the rank 
of commander on 16 Nov. 1828. In No- 
vember 18S0 he was appointed to the Brito- 
mait, hut in the following January was 
moved to the Savage, on the coast of Ireland, 
and in April 1883 to the Nimrod, on the 
Lisbon station. He was invalided from her 
in August 1833, and on 19 Nov. was ad- 
vanced to post rank. From November 1834 
to 1838 he commanded the Acteeon in South 
America. From 1841 to 1847 he was M.P. 
for Tavistock, and one of the queen’s naval 
aides-de-camp from 1816 to 1860. At this 
time he was well known in society, and more 
especially in sporting circles, as a patron ot 
the tuif;_ In 1846 his horse Sting, after 
proving himself the best two-year old of his 
year, was for some time favourite for the 
Derby, in which, however, he was not placed. 
In January 1851 he commissioned the Ven- 
geance for service in the Mediterranean, and 
on 17 Oct. 1854 took part in the attack on 
the sea-forte of Sebastopol. In the summer 
of 1855 the Vengeance was paid ofip, and on 
6 July Bussell was made a C.B. He had no 
further service, hut became in due course 
rear-admiral on 17 Oct. 1866, vice-admiral 
on 27 i^ril 1863, and admiral on 20 March 
1867. On 1 April 1870 he accepted the new 
retirement, and died at Cowes on 21 May 
1887. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Times, 26 May 
1887; MomiDg Post, 25, 26 May 1887; Navy 
Lists.] J. B. L. 

BHSSELL, Ladt ELIZABETH (1628- 
1609), authoress. [See under Hoby, Sib 
Thomas.) 

BUSSELL, FRANCIS, second Bahi. 
oh Bbhfobd (1627 P-1686), only son of John 
Bussell, first earl of Bedford [q. v.l, by his 
wife Anne, was born probably m 1627. Be 
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WES educated attheEin^sHall, Cambrid^. 
■When quite youug, Edward Underhill 
r q. v.]is said to have saved him from drown- 
ing in the Thames, a good office which was 
afterwards repaid when Underhill was in 
trouble on account of his opinions (^Narra- 
tive of the "Reformation, Camd. Soe., p. 140). 
He was with his father in France on the 
expedition of 1644. "When Edward VI was 
crowned, Bussell was one of the forty who 
were created K.B. (2 Feh. 1646-7 ). From 
1647 to 1552 he was M.P. for Buckingham- 
shire, and is said to have been the firat heir 
to a peerage who sat in the House of Com- 
mons. In 1647 he was sheriff of Bedford- 
shire. In 164S he was at the head of one 
of the enclosure commissions, and the next 
ear helped his father in suppressing the re- 
ellion in the west of England. "When his 
father was created earl of Bedford in 1550, 
he was styled Lord Bussell. At the surrender 
of Boulogne certain hostages were required, 
one of whom was to have been Lord Bussell, 
but he was released from that duty, and 
escorted the French nobles who were sent 
to England as sureties from Dover to London 
^f. DiSBNX, AeU cf Privy Couiml, ii. 421). 
On 11 Nov. 1561 he attended the queen- 
dowager of Scotland when she came from 
Hampton Court to London (MaOhth, Diary, 
Camd. Soo. p. 11). His religious views were 
protestont, and in 1661 he attended the con- 
lerences on the sacrament held at the houses 
of Sir Biohatd Moryson [see Mobison] and 
Sir IViUiam OecU, lord Burghley [q. v.J In 
February 1661-2 he took his seat in the 
House m Lords as Boron Bussell. 

From 1663 to 1680 BusseU seems to have 
held the office of lord warden of the Stan- 
naries. His name appears, with his father’s, 
as witnessing the dera of 21 June 1668 by 
which Edward settled the crown on Lady 
Jane Grey. After Mary’s accession he was 
consequently for a time in the custody, first 
of the sheriff of London, and afterwards of 
the warden of the Fleet prison ; later, Lord 
Bich took charge of him, 'While in priaon 
JohnBradford ^l610f-1666) [q. v.]wrot 6 to 
him sympathetically (Foxe). Imprisonment 
did not reduce him to acquiescence with 
Mary’s r^ime ; he was secretly in 'Wyatt’s 
^ot (of. ^'BIOELANB, Lives of the Queens of 
Anj'^iv.70),and confessed that he had carried 
letters from Elizabeth to Wyatt (iS. p. 80). 
On 14 March 1664-5 he became second Earl 
of Bedford on the death of his father. He 
now escaped to Geneva, and made the ac- 
quaintance of the foreign reformers. In 1657 
he was at Venice, whence he sent a Latin 
letter toBnUin^r. He returnedinthat year, 
and was one of the captains in the English 


army at the battle of St. Quentin, of which 
he wrote an account to Sir William Cecil 
(TniLB, Edward VI and Mary, p. 4941 
In March 1657-8 he was once more in Eni 
land, and was made lord-lieutenant of tfo 
counties of Dorset, Da con, and Cornwall 
and of the city of Exeter ; he was busy at 
this time in levying men for the French war, 

"When Elizabeth came to the throne' 
Bedford was at once sworn of the privy 
council, and took an active part in the 
religious settlement, being a commissioner 
to receive the oath of supremacy, and one of 
those who assisted in the drawing up of the 
new liturgy. On 23 J an. 1660-1 he was sent 
on on embassy to Charles IX of France to 
congratulate him on his accession ; he al^ 
visited Mary Queen of Scots, and tried to 
obtain her adhesion to the treaty of Edin- 
burgh. He kept up his foreign connections 
and in June 1661 unsuccessfully invited 
Peter Martyr to come to England (c£ 
1 Zuncdi Letters, p. 81). 

In February 1668-4 he was appointed 
warden of the east marches and governor 
Berwick. Berwick he found in a state of 
decay. He strengthened the fortifications, 
and was an active Bordei' lender (of. 'iVisxnjr, 
i 404). On 28 April 1664 he was elected 
X.G. On 17 Nov. 1664 he was named a 
commissioner with Thomas Bandolph to 
treat as to Mary Queen of Scots’ marriage. 
I "Wlien news arrived of her resolve to marry 
' Damley, he went to London to attend im- 
portant meetings of the privy council, and 
' immediately afterwards was appointed lord- 
lieutenant of Northumhai'lond, Cumberland, 
■Westmoreland, and the bishopric of Dur- 
ham, with orders to keep a large force ready. 
In September 1665 he was invited to settle 
disputes among the members of the Dutch 
church in London, On the border he seems 
to have acted idiomatically, and it was 
through him that Elizabeth supplied the lords 
of the congregation with money. When 
they fled over the border, Bedford received 
them at Carlisle, for which, though it was 
the legitimate outcome of Elizabeth's policy, 
he was blamed by Cecil. Among other com- 
munications which he made to the council 
at this time was a long account of Bizzio’s 
murder, dated from Berwick, 27 March 1666- 
1666, signed by himself and Bandolph. 
Later in this year (December) he was pn^ 
for the queen at the baptism of James. Be 
travelled on this occasion, with a considerable 
retinue. In October 1667 he gave up the Ber- 
wick appointment apparently on the ground 
of iU-health, but he was constantly in atten- 
dance at the council. He was sent into Woles 
when the northern insurrection broke out 
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in ljuJ, but later went into Sussox. In 
1370 the quean visited Ohenies, while Bed- 
ford was away at Coventry. Although ha 
wrote to Cecil expressing n wish to sea 
Xorfolh released, Bedford was one of those 
who sat in judgment on the duke in Janua^ 
1571-2, In July 1572 the queen agaiu 
visited him, this time at Woburn Abbey, 
much apparently^ to the earl’s dismay, as he 
Imew by experience how expensive the 
honour was. In 1676 he wm lord-president 
of Wales, and ordered to raise one thousand 
men for Ireland ; the same year he was made 
lieutenant of the Garter. In 1581 he was 
one of the commissioners for negotiating the 
Anjou marriage; but from this time his 
health slowly gave way, though he was ap- 
pointed to the office of chiu justice and 
fiistice in eyre of the royal forests south of 
the Trent on 20 Feh. 1683-4 He died at 
Bedford House, Strand, 28 July 1686, and 
was hnried on 14 Sept, at Chenies church, 
where a monument, with figures of himself 
and his first wife, was erected, A portrait 
by Zucohero, which was engraved by Hou- 
braken, is at "Woburn. 

Bedford was a kindly man, and liked by 
those about him. Bishop PiUcington made 
liiui in 1671 one of the overseers of his will, 
and he was a benefactor to a son of Qualter, 
who came to Oxford in 1673. He was god- 
father to Sir Francis Brake. Maiw hooks 
were dedicated to him, among them Cooper’s 
‘Chronicle,’ and Beoon's ‘ Christian Knight’ 
and ‘Monstrous Merchandise of the Homan 
Bishops.’ He left money to University Col- 
^e, Oxford, and founded a free school at 
Wobum. He also gave building stone to 
Trinity and Corpus IJhiiati Colleges, Cam- 
bridge. 

Bedford married, first, Margaret, daughter 
ofSir JohnSt. John, and widow of Sir John 
Gostwick of Willington, Bedfordshire ; she 
died at Woburn on 20 Aug. 1602. By her ha 
had (I) Edward, lord Hussell. who died in 
or alter 1673, without issue. John, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthorw 
Cooke, and widow of Sir Thomas Hohy [q. v.J ; 
he was summoned to parliament as Lord 
Hussell, hut died without male issue at High- 
gate in 1584 being burled in Westminster 
Abbey. (3) Francis, who, after a good deal 
of active service, was killed on the borders 
by the Scots, 27 July 1686, and buried at 
Alnwick ; W his wife, Julian Foster, he was 
father of Edward, third earl of Bedford. 
(4) Sir William Hussell (afterwards Lord 
Hussell of Thornhaugh) [q. v.] (6) Anne, 
married, 11 Nov. 1666, to Ambrose Dudley, 
earl of Warwick [q. v.j (6) Elizabeth, mar- 
ried, 7 Aug. 1633, to WilhamBourehier, earl 
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of Bath, (7) Margaret, married, 24 June 
1577, to George Clifford, earl of Cumberland, 
Bedford married, secondly, about September 
1666, Bridget, daughter of John,lord Hussey, 
widow of Sir Hichard Morysine [sea Moni- 
BOirl, and of Henry, earl of Hutland. She 
died 12 Jan. 1600-1, and was buried at 
Watford. 

[Wifibn’s Memoirs of the House of Bue.soU, 
voh i. ; ScharTs Cntnlegae of Pictures at A7o- 
bum ; Doyle’s Official Baronage, i, 156 ; Cooper’s 
AthoQEC Cantahr. i. 632 ; Hotea and Queries, eth 
ser, iii. 201 ; Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 
1647-80, 1647-65 (Addanda), 1581-90, 1680- 
1626 (Addenda), 1591-4 ; &ywaTd’s Annals 
(Camd. Soo.), p. 12 ; Beealy’s Qneen Elizabeth; 
Narratires of the Sefoimntion (Camd. Soo.) ; 
Lipscomb's Bnckingbamshiro. iii. 248; Strick- 
land’s Queens of Bngl. ir. 22S, 4S6 ; Machyn’s 
Diary (Camd. Soc.l, p. 248; Ohron. of Queen 
Jane and Queen Mary (Camd. Soc.), pp. 15-99 ; 
Heasel’sEccl.Lond.Batav.ii. 134,151, 174; Pilk- 
ington’s Works (Parker Soo.), vol.xi.; 1 Zurich 
Letters (Parker Soo,), p. 289 ; Becon's Works 
(Parker Soc.), ii. 622; Progrosses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, i. 274, ii. 508 ; Strjpe’s Works.] 

W, A. J. A 

HUSSELL, FRANCIS, fourth EA.iti. os 
BnnroBD (1503-1641), horn in 1603, was 
only son of Sir William Russell, lord Russell 
of Thornhaugh [q. v.], and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Long of Shengay, North- 
amptonshire. Francis Hussell wasknighted 
on 30 March 1607, sat for the borough of 
Lyme Hegis 1610-11, succeeded his father 
os second Lord Hussell of Thornhaugh on 
9 Aug. 1613, and became, on 3 May 1627, 
fourth Earl of Bedford, by the death of 
his cousin Edward, the third earl (Collins, 
Peerage, ed. Brydgos, i. 279). On 8 July 
1623 he was made lord-lieutenant of the 
county of Devon and city of Exeter (i5.) 
In 1621 Hussell was one of the thirty-three 
eers who petitioned James 1 on the prejn- 
ice caused to the English peerage by the 
lavish grant of Irish and Scottish titles of 
nobility (Wilson, Hist, qf the Peign of 
James I, ed. 1663, p. 187 ; Court and Times 
of James I, ii. 330). In 1628, during the 
debates on the petition of right, he sup- 
ported the demands of the commons, and 
was a member of the committee which re- 
ported against the king's right to imprison 
(Gabdineb, Hist, qf England, vi. 276). In 
May he was sent down to Devonshire, osten- 
sibly to assist in refitting the fleet returned 
from Hochelle, hut according to report, on 
account of his opposition in the Bnuse of 
Lords {Court and Times of Charles I, i, 
368). Bedford was one of the three peers 
implicated in the circulation of SirHohert 
Dudley’s ‘ Proposition for His Muiesty’s Ser- 
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vice,’ was arrested on ft Nov. 1629, and was 
brought before the Star-chamber. The pro- 
secution, however, was dropped when the 
real nature of the paper was discovered 
(see DtTDLKy, Sib Eobbkt, 1o73-1049, Cox- 
loir, Sm PiOBEBT Betici!; GAiiBnrBE, vii. 
139 i Etishwoeth, i. App.p. 12: State Trials, 
iii. 396). 

Bedmrd now turned his attention to the 
improvement of his estates. About 1631 he 
buut the square of Coveut Garden, with the 
piazza and church of St. Paul’s, employing 
migo Jones as his architect (Wheatlet and 
OEBBiysHAM, Londtm Putt and Present, i. 
461). He was threatened with a Star-cham- 
ber suit for contravening the proclamation 
against new building.-:, but seems to have 
compromised the matter {Strafford Letters, 
i. 268, 372). Bedford also put liimself at the 
head of an association which undertook to 
drain the great level of the Pens. He and 
the other undertakers were to receive ninety- 
five thousand acres of land, of which twelve 
thousand were to be set apart for the king, 
and the profits of forty thousand were to 
serve os a security for keeping up the drain- 
age works. This involved him in great dif- 
ficulties. By 1637 he had spent 100,000/. on 
the undertaking, but in 1683 the work was 
pronounced incomplete, and the king decided 
to take the business into his own hands, 
allotting, however, forty thousand acres to 
the shareholders in satisfaction of their 
claims. The work was not declared finished 
till March 1663, twelve years after Bedford’s 
death (GABEiErEit,J7z'af. of England, viii.29a; 
Wbeis, Hist, of the Bedford Level, i. 100 j 
Cal. State Papers, Bom. 1629-31, p. 311). 

In the Short parliament of 1640 Bedford 
again became prominent in opposition to the 
king. Clarendon terms him ‘ the great con- 
triver and designer in the House of Lords ’ 
{Hebellion, iii. 26). He was one of the mino- 
rity of twenty-five peers who agreed with the 
commons in holding that redress of grievances 
should precede supply {Cal. State Papers, 
Bom. 1640, p. 66). In July 1640 Bedford 
and six other peers sent a letter to the Scot- 
tish leaders, in which, while refusing to invite 
a Scottish army into England or to assist it 
in arms, they promised to stand by the Scots 
in all legal and honourable ways (Olduixob', 
Hist, iff England, p. 141^. His name was 
also attached to the fictitious engagement 
which Lord Savile forged in order to encou- 
rage the Scots to iuvadeEngland(GABnrNBE, 
Hut. of England, Lx. 179). He signed the 
petition of the twelve peers, urgi^ Gmrles to 
call aparhament, make peace wi& the Scots, 
and dismiss his obnoxious ministers, which 
was presented to the king on 6 Sept, 1640. 


Two days later he and the Earl of Hertford 
presented the petition to the king's council 
m London, and urged_ them to sign it also. 
Bedford himself said little, but the counrik 
lors evidently regarded him astheriiigleadpr 
of the petitioners, and they were certainlv 
correct. The petition had been drawn up 
by Pym, who was ‘wholly devoted to^ 
Bedford, and by Oliver St. John [q. v.], who 
was ‘ of intimate trust’ with him (Claeex- 
EON, Behellion, iii. SO, 32 j Clarendon State 
Papers, ii. 94, 110, 115). 

At the treaty of Ripon, where Bedford 
was one of the English commissioners, the 
falsity of Savile’s engagement was discovered 
and, at the request of the seven peers con- 
cerned, their fictitious signatures were de- 
stroyed (Gaedinek, ix. 210 ; Naesoe, His- 
torical Collections, ii. 427). Buring the first 
few months of the Long parliament Bedford 
was the undisputed leader of the popular 
party. On 19 Feb. 1641 he and sue other 
opposition peers were admitted to the privy 
council (CLAEEiinoN', Hebellion, iii. 60). Ilfa 
influence procured the solicitoF-genorahhip 
for Oliver St. John (29 Jan. 1641), and it 
was known that Pym was to become chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, and that Bedford 
; himself would become treasurer {ib, iii, 84- 
88). He hoped to reconcile the king to the 
diminution of his prerogative by the im- 
provement of his revenue, and put off talcing 
office until the Tonnage and Poundage Bifi 
should have passed, and Ms financial s^emee 
should be completed. ‘ To my knowledge,’ 
says Clarendon, ‘he had it in design to 
endeavour the setting up the excise in Eng- 
land as the only natural means to advance 
the king’s profit ’ (ib. iii. 192 ; of. Cal. State 
Papers, Bom. 1640-1, p. 666 ; WiEXEif, Me- 
moirs of the Hoiue of Bussell, ii. 186). At 
the same time, Bedford, though not discoun- 
tenancing the nonconformist clergy, had no 
desire to alter the government of the church, 
and was on good terms with Laud (Oeaebit- 
EOE, Bebellum, iii. 144). Moreover, though 
convinced of Strafford’s guilt, he was re. 
luctant to force the king to act against his 
conscience, and willing to be content with 
Strafford’s exclusion from office (ib, iii. 162, 
192 ; cf. Qaeeineb, Hist. England, ix. 
341). Thus, both Bedford’s views and his 
position qualified Mm for the task of media- 
ting between the king and the popular party. 
But the discovery of the army plot sealed 
Strafifoid’s fate, and while the attainder bill 
was before the House of Lords, Bedford fell 
ill of the smallpox. He died on 9 May, on 
the morning of the clay when Charles gave 
Ms assent to the attainder bill. Laud, who 
erroneously believed that Bedford was re- 
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golvpfl to have Strafford’s blood, regarded Ids 
death as a judgment (Laud, Worhi , iii. 443). 
Clarendon states that Bedford died ' much 
afilicted with the passion and fury whioh he 
perceived his party inclined to. . • • BLeAvas 
a wi'e man, and would have proposed and 
advi-pd moderate courses ; but was not in- 
capalde, for want of resolution, of being car- 
ried into violent ones, if his advice would not 
have been submitted toj and therefore many 
who knew him well thought his death not 
unseasonable, as well to his fame as to his 
fortune ’ (Itebellion, iii. 192). 

Bedford married Catherine, daughter of 
Giles, third lord Ghando-s. She died on 30 J an. 
1657. By her he had four sons and four 
daughters : (1) "William, fifth earl and first 
duke of Bedford [q. v.l (2) Francis, who 
married Catherine, dau^ter of William, lord 
Grey of Wark, and died without issue about 
a month before his father. (3) John, a eolo- j 
nel in the royalist army and an active royalist | 
conspirator during the protectorate period, 
who in ^November 1660 raised, and for 
twenty-one years commanded, Charles II’s 
regiment of foot-guards (now the grenadier 
gn.irds) J he died on 23 Nov. 1687 (Daxtojt, 
Amy Lists, _ i, 7). (4) Edward, married 

Penelope, widow of Sir William Brooke, and 
was the father of Edward Russell, earl of 
Orford fq. v.] Bedford’s four daughters were : 
(1) Catherine, who married Robert Greville, 
second lord Brooke [q.v.] ; (2) Anne, who 
married George, lord Digby, afterwards 
second Earl of Bristol ; (3) Slargaret, who 
married James Hay, second earl of Carlisle, 
became the fifth wife of Edward Montague, 
earl of Manchester, and married, thirdly, Ro- 
bert Rich, fifth earl of Warwick ; (4) Diana, 
whomniried Francis, lordNewport ("Wipebn, 
u. 126, 160). 

Bedford’yiortrait, painted by "Vandyck in 
1636, is at "Woburn Abbey. It was engraved 
by Houbraken. A list of other portraits is 
given by Witten (ii. 195). 

[Doyle’s OfBciul Baronage ; Collins’s Peerage, 
ed. Brydges ; Witten’s Memorials of the House 
of Buasell, 1833 ; Sanford’s Studies and Illus- 
trations of the Great Rebellion, 1838, p. 286; 
The Earl of Bedford’s Fassago to the highest 
Court of Parliament, 4to, 1041, a pamphlet on 
Bedford’s death.] C. E. F. 

RUSSELL. FRANCIS, fifth Duke op 
Bedfokd (1766-1802), baptised at St. Gilos- 
in-the-Fields on 23 July 1766, was son of 
Francis Russell, marquis of Tavistock, who 
was killed by a fall from his horse on 
22 March 1767. mother, Elizabeth, 

sixth daughter of William (Keppel), second 
earl of .Albemarle, died of consumption at 
Lisbon on 2 Nov. 1768, aged 28. Suceeeding 


his grandfather, John Russell, fourth duke of 
Bedford [q. v.l, in 1771, he was educated for a 
time at Loughborough House, near London, 
! and was admitted on 30 May 1774 to West- 
minster School. He entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1780. The greater part 
i of 1784 and 1786 he spent in foreign travel, 

' returning from the continent in August 
1786, a few weeks after attaining his ma- 
[ jority. He took his seat in the House of 
Lords on 6 Dec. 1787. 

Bedford, although he showed much cha- 
racter, owed little to his education. At the 
age of twenty-foiur he had scarcely ever 
opened a book. He told Lord Holland (J/e- 
moirs (^ths Whiy Party, i. 78) in 1793 that 
he hesitated to address the House of Lords 
from a fear of exposing himself by speak- 
ing incorrect English. In politics he shared 
the whig views of his fanmy, and accepted 
Fox as his political leader, when, in 1/92, 
the Duke of Portland called a meeting of 
the whigs at Burlington House to consider 
the propriety of supporting the proclamation 
ogainst seditious writings and democratic 
consmracies, Bedford withdrew on learning 
that Fox had not been invited . An intimacy 
\ with Lord Lauderdale [see MsJTliAin), James, 
eighth Eabl] strengthened his attachment to 
I Fox, and encouraged him to overcomel the 
defects of his education. lie soon nerved 
himself to take a part in debate, and be- 
came in the course of two sessions a leading 
debater in the House of Lords. Deficient in 
wit and imagination, though exceptionaUy 
fluent, he was not a lively speaker, hut by 
perspicuity of statement and solidity of argu- 
ment he arrested the attention of his audience. 
He had another ^at defect; he always 
seemed ‘ to treat the understandings of his 
adversaries with contempt, and the decision 
and even the good will of the audience which 
he addressed with utter indifference * (Lobe 
Hollabe). 

When the bill for suspending the Habeas 
Conns Act was passed, on 22 May 1794, 
Bedrard signed a protest with four other 
peers. A few days later he brought forward 
a motion for peace which had been pre- 
viously submitted by Fox to the other house 
and rejected by a large majority. It was 
defeated in the lords by 113 to 13. In No- 
vember 1796 he strenuously opposed the 
ministry's bill extending the law of treason. 
But when Pitt appealed for the great loan of 
18,000,0007. at 6 per cent., the dvdre, ' though 
in strenuous opposition, subscribed 100,0007.' 
(Stabhopb), 

Bedford joined the circle of the Princs 
of Wales’s mends, and was one of the two 
unmarried dukes who supported him at his 
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marriage to the Princess Caroline of Bruns- 
wick on 8 April 1795. * Ikly brother,’ writes 
fjord John llussell, ‘ told me that the prince 
was so drunk that he could scarcely support 
him from falling ’ (Lobd i£oi.Lun>). 

Some severe strictures passed by Bedford 
on the grant of a pension to Bnrlke incited 
Burke to publish in 1790 his famous ‘Letter 
to a Noble Lord on the Attacks made upon 
him and his Peusinn in the House of Lords 
by the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of 
Lauderdale, early in the present Sessions of 
Parliament, 1796.’ Burke steeped his pen in 
gall, and drew a parallel between his own 
pension and the grants to the house of 
Bucsell which ‘ were so enormous as not 
only to outrage economy, but even to stagger 
credibility. The dulce is the leviathan 
among the creatures of the crown. . . . Huge 
as he is, he is stiU a creature. His riba, ms 
fins, his whalebone, his blabber, the very 
spiracles through wldch he spouts a torrent 
of bnne against hi.s origin, and covers mo 
all over with the spray — everything of him 
and about him is from the throne. Is it for 
him to question the dispensation of the 
royal favour ? Mine was from a mild and 
benevolent sovereign, his from Henry the 
Eighth.' The ‘ Anti-Jacobin ’ versified 
Burke's attack, and in the ‘ New Morality ’ 
apostrophised the duke as 

Thon Leriathau, on ocean's brim. 

Hugest of things that sleep and swim ; 
Thou, in who^e nose, by Bnrhe’e gigantiolumd 
The book was fixed to drag thee to the land. 

Qillray followed up the attack in a cari- 
cature called ' The liepublican Battlesnake 
Fox fascinating the Bedford Squirrel ’ 
(16 Nov. 1796J. The duke, with unpowdered 
Wr and a squurel’s body, is falling into the 
capacious jaws of the rattlesnake coiled 
round the tree. 

On 30 May 1797 the duke moved an 
address to the king praying him to dismiss 
his ministers. It was negatived by 94 to 
14 ; the protest was signed only hy the duke 
and Lord Chedworth. Later in the year the 
ill-advised secession of the opposition from 
parliament was largely due to his initiative, 
bn 22 March 179S he repeated his motion 
for the dismissal of the ministiy, and in .Tune 
he signed two protests against the methods 
used in repressing the rebellion in Ireland. 

Bedford directed many changes and altera^ 
tions on hia property at TVobum and in 
London. At Aybhurn the m*eat stables, 
which were originally part 01 the cloisters 
of the ahbw, were replaced hy a suite of 
rooms. In London, Bedford House, Blooms- 
bury, built hy Inigo Jones, with its gardens. 


was demolished. The pictures and statuaj 
were sold on the spot by Christie on 7 Jlav 
IbOO, and Eussell Square (one of the largest 
in London) and Tavistock Square were 
erected on the site. He removed his Lon- 
don residence to Arlington Street. ‘The 
principal employment of the duke’s later 
years was agiiculture ’ (Fox). He was nomi- 
nated a member of the original hoard of 
agriculture in 1793, and was first president 
of the Smithfield Club (17 Dee. 1798). He 
eetablished a model farm at 'Woburn, with 
‘ every convenience that could he desired for 
the breeding of cattle and experiments in 
fanning.’ He himself made some voluaUe 
experiments, which are recorded hy Arthur 
Young (jinnala qf Agriculture^ 1796), apon 
the respective merits of the vorious breeds 
of sheep. lie also started at Woburn annual 
exhibitions of sheep-shearing which lasted 
for days, and to which the whole agricul- 
tural world was invited. Ploughing and 
other competitions took place, wool and other 
products were sold, various exhibits were 
made and prizes given, the week conclud- 
ing with banquets to we duke’s numsroua 
guests at the abbey. 

The duke died, unmarried, at Woburn on 
2 March 1802, after on operation for strangu- 
lated hernia. His will runs : ‘ I, Francis, 
Duke of Bedford, do give all my personal 
estate to my brother, Lord John Russell.’ 
Five thoueaud pounds was paid to Fox in 
accordance with his last wishes. He was 
buried at Chenies on 10 March, at night. 
His brother John succeeded him as sucth 
duke [see under RnsssiL, Loan Jdbb, first 
Eahl Russell]. 

On 16 March Fox, in moving that a new 
writ he issued for the borough of Tavistock 
in the room of Lord J ohn Russell, sixth duke 
of Bedford, passed a long and eloquent 
eulogy on kis friend. The motion was 
seconded by Sheridan. Fox sent his oration 
to the ‘ Monthly Magazine,’ and stated that 
‘ he had never before attempted to make a 
copy of any speech which he had delivered 
in pubUo.' The report, in Fox’s handwriting, 
is BtiU preserved at Woburn (Stanhopb). 

A statue by Sir Richard Westmacott 
was erected to the duke in RueseU Square 
in 1809. One hand is resting on a plough, 
while the other holds some ears of corn. A 
bust hy Nollekens was engraved to supply a 
frontispiece to the ‘ General 'View of the 
Agriculture of the County of Bedford' 
(1808). At Woburn is a portrait by Hoppuer, 

[Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the 'Whig Party, 
1862; Stanhope's Life of Pitt, 1862; Great 
Governing Families of England ; Thoiold Bo- 
gers’s Protests of the House of Lords, 1876 ; 
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Th 3 Ant'i-JitiuWn fEdmonds’s edit.). 1890; 
Burkt.’fc Letter to J. J^oUo Ljid, 1796; Reeol- 
lecti .ns of tha Table Talk of Samuel Roger-, ad. 
Mdltby, 1887 ; Parliamentarj Hxotorv ; &. E. 0.’a 
Pcerao-B 01 England; Lyeons's Bedfordshire, 
1813 ;°Bi-weirs Lite of Johnson, ed. Hill; Wif- 
fon’s ki'toncal Memoire of the House of Euseell, 
1833 : Times; (lent. Mag. ; Clnrke’B Agrioultnre 
and till. of Hu-sell, 1891 (reprinted from 

Journal of Eoyal Agricultural Society, n. 3rd 
Etr. pt. i.) ; inform ition kindly furnished by the 
pre-ent Duke of Bedford and the Dowager 
Duchess.] E. L. R. 

RTTSSELL, Lobd GEORGE "V^^ILLIAM 
(1790-1840], major-general, was second son 
of John, sixth duke of Bedford, by Geor- 
giana Elizabeth Byng, second daughter of the 
fourth Tiscoimt Torrington. LordJohn Rus- 
sell (afterwards Earl Eusaell) [q. v.]was his 
younger brother. He was horn in Harley 
Street, London, on 8 May 1790, and was 
educated with Lord John succesaiTel^ at a 
private school at Sunhury, at Westminster 
for rather more than a year, and at Wood- 
nesborough, near Sandwich. To his brother 
Lord John he was through life warmly at- 
tached. He entered the army as comet in 
the 1st dragoons on 6 Eeb. 1806, and became 
lieutenant on 11 Sept. He took part in the 
expedition to C^enhageu in 1807 as aide- 
de-camp to Sir G. Ludlow. 

On 25 March 1808 he hecamo captain in 
the 23rd dragoons, and went with that re- 
giment to Fortiigol in 1809. In the cko^ 
on Villette’s column at Talavera, which cost 
the regiment so much loss, he was wounded 
end nearly taken prisoner. He returned to 
England with the regiment at the end of the 
year. In 1810 he went hack to the Penin- 
sula as aide-de-camp to General Graham at 
Cadiz, and was present at the battle of Bar- 
rosa (5 March 1811). In 1812 he became 
aide-de-camp to WeUingtou. and was on hie 
staff at Yittoria, Oithes, and Toulouse. He 
was sent home with despatches after Tou- 
louse, and received a brevet lieutenant-colo- 
nelcy and medal for that battle (12 April 
1814). He had become major in the 102nd 
foot on 4 Feb. 1818. 

Soon after his marriage in 1817 he went 
to Paris as aide-de-camp to Wellington, who 
was then ambassador. He had been M.P. 
for Bed&rd while serving in the Peninsula, 
and was again returned in 1818. He was a 
staunch adherent of the whigs, afterwards 
giving his brother Lord John much private 
encouragement in his opposition to the com 
laws. In 1826 he urged Ha brother to 
master the Irish question and identify him- 
self with it. 

On 28 Oct. 1824 he obtained the command 


of the 8th (Royal Irish) hussars, and held it 
tUlNovember 1828, when he retired onhalf 
pay. During this time he strongly advocated 
a revision of the cavalry regulations, wHch 
were those drawn up by Saldern, and trans- 
lated by Dundas in tne latter part of the 
eighteenth centmy. He wrote several times 
to Wellington on the subject, and sent him 
a paper in favour of formation in rank entire, 
resting his argument partly on his own ex- 

? erience in the Peninsula. The duke replied 
31 July_ 1826): 'I cannot teU. you with 
what satisfaction I have read it, and how 
entirely I agree in every word of it. ... I 
considered our cavalry so inferior to that of the 
French from wont of order, although I con- 
sider one squadron a match for two French 
squadrons, that I should not have liked to 
see four British squadrons opposed to four 
French’ {Wellington Despatches, Supple- 
mentary, xiv. 714, 723, audSrdser.iii. 363). 

Russell became colonel in the army on 
22 July 1830 and major-general on 23 'Nov. 
1841, buthadnofurther military em]^loyment, 
The whigs having come into oilice m 1830, a 
diplomatic career opened for him. He was 
attached to the mission of Sir Robert Adair 
to Belgium in Jul^ 1831. Thence he was 
sent on a special mission to Portugal, where 
the struggle between Don Miguel and Donna 
Maria was in progress ; and vmen the British 

f overnmentrecognisedDonna Maria Qsqueen, 
e became British minister (7 Aug. 1833). 
In November he wos transferred to Wiirtem- 
berg, and on 24 Nov. 1836 he succeeded Lord 
Minto as ambassador at Berlin. He re- 
mained there till September 1841, when Sir 
Robert Peel returned to power, and he re- 
signed. He received the G.O.B. (civil) on 
19 July 1838, and the order of Leopold (first 
class) in 1841. 

He died at Genoa on 16 July 1846, and 
was buried in the Bedford Chapel at Chenies 
church, BuckinghomsHre, on 29 July. He 
married, on 21 June 1817, Elizabeth Anne, 
only child of the Hon. John Theophilus 
Rawdon, brother of the first marquis of 
Hastings. It is to tHs lady that Byron 
aUuded in ‘ Beppo ’ as the only one he had 
ever seen ' whose bloom could, after dancing, 
dare the dawn.’ Her beauty was equaUed 
W her charm of manner and conversation. 
He left three sons, of whom the youngest, 
was Odo William Russell, baron Ampthiil 
[q.v.] 

The eldest son, Fbakois Ceablus BUsi- 
lEQS RussEi.]:i, ninth Deeh ov Budeoed 
(1819-1801), bom in CurzouStreet on 16 Oct. 
1819, entered tbs Scots fusilier guards in 
1838, but retired upon his marriage after 
sis years’ service. In 1847 he entered 
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parliament as member for Bedfordsbire, and 
represr'nted tbo county until 1872, when 
aO May) be succeeded to tbe dulredom of 
Bedford on the death of his first cousin, Wil- 
liam, the eighth duhe, son of Francis and 
grandson of John, the sixth duke [see under 
liUBSBiii,, JoHS, first Emt RussbilI. In 
1879 he succeeded the Prince of Wales as 
president of tbe Eoyal Agricultural Society, 
and he carried out some costly experiments 
on his Woburn estate in connection -with 
the fertilisiug pioperties of manures. Some 
valuable results vera obtained on a farm of 
ninety acres devoted to expoiimental pur- 
poses. The duke him.aelf had a keen prac- 
tical knowledge of ensilage and stock-breed- 
ing. Though born in the ‘ putple of whig- 
gism ’ and possessed of a caustic tongue, he 
was abnormally thy and reliring, and took 
no active part in politics. He chiefly occu- 
pied himself in superintending the manage- 
ment of his vast properties covering about 
ninety thou«an d acres in Bedfordshire, Devon- 
shire, Cambridceshire, Northamptonshire, 
Dorset, Buckinghamshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and Comivall. lie presented a statue of 
Buuyau and other gifts to the town of Bed- 
ford, built a town-hall, and eseculad many 
improvements on his property in and_ about 
Tavistock, and. also on his estates in the 
fens i but he was taunted by the press (espe- 
oiaUy by ‘ Punch ’) for liis neglect of Covent 
Garnen Market and the important property 
in its vicinity. Over a million sterling was 
added to the ducal revenues in his time by 
the fines exacted on the leases falling due 
upon his Bloomsbury estate. RusseU was 
created K.G. on 1 Deo. 1880. In later life 
he became a pronounced hypochondriac, and, 
in a fit of delirium, while sulfering from 
pneumonia, he shot himself through the heart 
at his house at 81 Eaton Square, on 14 Jan. 
1891 i he was buried at Chenies three days 
later. He married, on 18 Jan. 1844, Elizabeth 
SackviUe-W^est, eldest da^htar of George 
John, fifth earl De La "Warr. She was 
a bridesmaid and subsequently mistress of 
the robes (1880-S) to Queen Victoria. There 
is at Wohum Abhev a portrait of the ninth 
duke painted by Gfeorge Richmond [q. v.] 
in 186& He was succeeded in the dukedom 
by bis eldest son, George William Francis 
Sackville Russell (born 16 April 186^, who 
graduated B, A. from Balliol College, Oxford, 
in 1874, was called to the bar from Lincoln’s 
Inn, and married on 24 Oct. 1876 Lady 
Adeline Mary Somers-Oocks, second daugh- 
ter and coheiress of Charles, third earl 
Somers. Be represented Bedford in parlia- 
ment from 1876 to 1885, and. died sudde^ 
on 23 March 1893 leaving no issue. H!e 


was succeeded by his brother Herbranl 
Arthur, the eleventh duke. 

[Gent. Mag. 1846, ii. 816 ; Wilpole’s Life of 
Lord John Russell; Haydn’'. Rook of Dignities. 
Cannon's Recoids of the Sightli Hussars A 
msmoip of Lady \V. Bussell was printed in 
1874. For eldest son see Doyle's Oificial Ripon- 
age; G. E. C.’s Peor.igo, i. 803; Times, 16 anl 
10 Jan. 1891; Htustivitcd London News, 94 Jns, 
1891 ; Bateman's Great Landowners, 4th edit, 
p. 31 Sclmrf’s Cat. of Pictures at Woburn Ah! 
bey, pt. i. p. 176 , Clarke’s Agrieultnie and the 
House of Russell, 1891; Spectator, 7 March 
1801, an estimate by Begjumin Jowett, msatet 
of Balliol College, Oxford.] E. if. D. 

T.s! 

BUSSELL, SiK HENRY (1761-1838), 
first baronet of Swallowfield, Indian judge) 
horn at Dover, on 8 Aug. 1761, waa third ku 
of Michael Russell (1711-1703) of Dover, 
^ his wife Hannah, daughter of Henrv 
Henshaw. The Earl of Ilardwicke nomi- 
nated him in 1763 to the foundation of tbe 
Charterhouse, and he was educated tbew 
and at Queens’ Collie, Cambridge (B.A. 
1772, M.A. 1776). iHving been admitted 
a member of Linooln’e Inn, 20 J une 1768, be 
was appointed about 1776 by Lord Bathurst 
to a commissionership in bankruptcy; and 
was called to the bar on 7 July 1783. In 
1797 he was appointed a puisne judge in 
the supreme court of judicature, Bengal, 
and woe knighted. He reached Calcutta on 
28_ May 1798. In 1807 he was appointed 
chief justice of the supreme court in place 
of Sir John Anstmther. On 8 Jan. 1808 
he pronounced judgment in a case that at- 
tracted much attention at the time. John 
Grant, a company’s cadet, was found guilfy 
of maliciously setting fire to a native^ but. 
In sentencing him to death, the chief justice 
said : ‘The natives are entitled to have their 
characters, property, and lives protected j 
and as long as they enjoy that privilege from 
US, they give their affection and allegiance 
in return’ (Asiatic Heffister, 1808 ; Calcutta: 
a Poem, London, 1811, p. 109). Russell’s 
house at Calcutta stood in what is now 
called after him, Russell Street (Galoutta 
Pevieie, December 1852). Here, on 2 March 
1800, died his wife’s niece, Bose Aylmer, 
whose memory is perpetuated in the poem 
of that name by Walter Savage Landor. 

By patent dated 10 Deo. 1812 Biv>sell 
was created a baronet. On 9 Nov. 1818 
(AuniiB, Analym) he resigpied the chief 
justiceship, and on 8 Dec., at a public meet- 
ing in the town-haU, Calcutta, he was pre- 
sented with addi’esses from the European 
and native residents; the latter comparing 
his attributes ' with those of the great King 
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Koostirvan the Just’ {Calcutta Gazette, 
Pecemher 1818). Writing to him privately 
on 8 Isov. ISlu, the governor-general, Lord 
Moira, spoke of his ‘ able, upright, md 
dignified adniiuistration of justice,’ and like 
testimony to his merits was formally re- 
corded ill a general letter firom the Bengal 
government to the court of directors, dated 
f lloc. 1813 {India Offlee Jleeards). Bussell 
left Calcutta two days later, and on his re- 
turn to England the East India Company 
awarded him a pension of 2,0001. a year. 
After his retirement he declined his brother- 
in-law Lord Whitworth’s offer of a seat in 
parliament, as member for East Ghinatead, 
a pocket borough of the SackviUe family, on 
the ground that he ‘ did not choose to be any 
gentleman’s gentleman.’ On 27 June 1816 
he was sworn a member of the privy council 
His remaining years were mainly spent at 
his country house, Swallowfield Park, Bead- 
ing, where ha died on IS .Tan. 1886. 

He marriedj on 1 Aug. 1776, Anne, daugh- 
ter of John Skinner of Lydd, Kent ; she died 
in 1780, and, with her aon Henry, who died 
in 1781, is buried at Lydd, where there is a 
monumeut to her memory hy Elaxmau. 
Bussell married, secondly, on 28 July 1782, 
Anue Barbara (d. 1 Aug. 1814), fifth daugh- 
ter of Sir Charles Whitworth, and sister of 
Charles, earl Whitworth ; and hy her had 
sis sons and fire daughters. Tlnee of the 
sons entered the East India Company’s ser- 
vice. Of Sir Henry (1788-1852), second 
baronet, who was resident at Hyderabad in 
1810, Lord Wellesley said that he was the 
most promising young man he knew ; he 
was rather of Sir Charles Bussell j^q. v.J 
Charles (d. 1866), after leaving India, was 
member of parliament for Beading; and 
Praneis Whitworth BusseU (1790-1862) 
died at Chittagong on 26 March 1862. 

There is a portrait of Bussell, by George 
Ohinnery, in the High Court, Calcutta; a 
replica is at Swallowtield Fork, where also 
ore portraits of him hy Bomney and John 
Jackson, B.A. 

[Authoiitiea cited; information supplied by 
the judge’s grandson, Six Georgs Buesell, bart., 

M.P.] a. vr. 

BUSSELL, JAMES (1764-1836), regiua 
TOofessor of clinical surgery in Edinburgh 
tlniversity, horn at Edimnirgh in 1764, was 
son of James EusbcU, professor of natural phi- 
losophy at Edinburgh University, and Mai'ga.- 
tet, daughter of James Balfour of Filrig. He 
was educated at Edinburgh, and was admitted 
a fellow of the Eoyal College of Surgeons 
of Edinburgh on 11 July 1777. In 17^7 
he wdS president of the College of Surgeons, 


and he materially promoted the interests of 
its museum. lie resided at first in St. Andrew 
Square and subsequently in Ahercromhie 
Place, Edinburgh. In early years he was 
surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, and soon 
afterwards engaged in aotiie and successful 
practice. From 1780 to 1803 he gave clinical 
lectures in practical surgery in Edmburgh. 
In 1802 he petitioned the town council to 
foimd a chair of clinical suigeiy under the 
title of ' the clinical and pathological pro* 
j fessorship of surgery.’ The chair, founded 
entirely through his exertions, was created 
in June 1803, with an endowment of 501, a 
ear out of the ‘ Bishops’ Rents,' and to it 
e was appointed on 7 July. Sir B. Chris- 
tison comments on the ‘ singular manner in 
which clinical surgery was taught by him.’ 
In lecturing he merely described groups of 
cases which had come under his notice. He 
was not an acting surgeon to the infirmary 
at the time, as the clinical professor haa 
always been since. He received, however, 
the appointment of permanent consulting 
surgeon, in which capacity he regularly ac- 
companied the atten^g surgeons in their 
vLits, was cognisant of aU that went on, 
and -was in some measure answerable for all 
acts of surgical interference. He was allowed 
hy the acting surgeons to lecture on the 
cases, and gave much useful in&rmation 
to well-attended classes. He is said to have 
been a somnolent lectoer — a quality which 
was fomented hy an evening class-hour, and 
betrayed by an inveterate habit be had of 
‘yawning while he spoke, and continuing 
to speak while he yawned.’ Li 1834, when 
in his eighty-first year, with the sanction of 
the lord advocate, he sold his chair to James 
Syme for SOOf. a year for his Hfetime. He 
was a member of the Philosophical Society 
of Edinburgh, and one of the original fel- 
lows of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh; he 
was subsequently vice-president of the so- 
ciety, and contributed two papers to the 
'Transactions’; (1) ‘An Account of Experi- 
ments on Antimony,’ i. 16, and (2) on ‘ A 
Singular Variety of Hernia,’ v. 23. 

He was all his life much interested in art 
and literature ; he made a collection of pic- 
tures, induding old masters, which was 
scarcely excelled in Scotland. He also 
sketched himself in crayons and sepia. He 
used to have fortnighuy suppers at his 
house, and there entertained many of the 
celebrities of ‘ old Edinburgh,’ among them 
Sir Walter Scott (a connection of his wife’s) 
and Sir William Hamilton. 

Russell was a member of the church of 
Scotland and a conservative in politics. 
He died at his coimtry residence, Bang- 
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holm BoTver, on Sunday, 14 Aug, 1886, and 
■was buried in old Greyfriora ohurebyard, 

He married, on 21 Sept. 1798,atDinlaQ3Ta, 
near Castleton, Liddesdale, Rosburgbebire, 
Eleanor, daughter of William Oliver of 
DinlabyTe, a landed proprietor, and had by 
her a family of five sons and fom* daughters. 
Mrs. Russell used to relate how Sir Walter 
Scott came to her for information about 
Liddesdole local manners and customs trhen 
he was wi-iting ‘Guy Mannering.’ The 
fourth son, Francis Russell, was for twenty- 
five years shenif-substitute of Rorbur^ishiie. 

TWb is a hfe-sized oil painting of Russell 
by Watson Gordon at the house of Dr. F. R. 
Russell of Guildford, Surrey, and a second 
oil painting by Martin, the master of Rae- 
burn, taken in vouth, along with his father, 
the professor 01 natural phuosophy, which is 
now at Churt-wynd, Hoslemerc, Surrey, in 
the possession of the Rev. J. B. RusseU. 

Russell published: 1. ‘Practical Essay on 
a Certain Disease of the Bones termed Ne- 
crosis,’ 8vo, 1794. 2. ‘ On the Morbid Affec- 
tions of the Knee-joint,’ 8to, 1802. 8. ‘A 

Treatise on Scrofula,’ Svo, 1808. 4. ‘A 

System of Surgery,’ 4 vols. Svo, 1800. 

[Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors, 
1816 ; Sir Alesaiider Grant’s The Story of the 
llniveraity of Edinburgh; Life of Professor 
Syme; Bower’s History of the University of 
Edinburgh ; Minutes of the Boral College of 
Surgeons ; Edinburgh Evening Connint, 1836 ; 
private information,] \V. W. 'W. 

RUSSELL, JAMES (1786-1861), sur- 
geon and philanthropist, was son of George 
Russell, vrao was at oue time a prosperous 
merchant in Birmingham, but who was 
rained by the outbreak of the American war. 
His mother was Martha, daughter of John 
Skey, and sister to James Sk^ of Upton. 
He was grandson of Thomas Russell, low 
bailiff of Birmingham. His father and others 
of his family were Unitarians, and prominent 
members of Dr. Priestly’s congregation; 
the house of his uncle (James Imssell) at 
ShoweR Green was burnt during the ‘ Priest- 
ley Riots ’ of 1791, and his father's house was 
threateued, 

James was horn on 19 Nov. 1786 at 1 New 
Hall Street, Birmingham, and was edu- 
cated at a private school near Warwick. 
He became the pupil of Mr. Blount, the 
Birmingham surgeon, on 17 Nov. 1800, and 
about 1806 he proceeded to Lond:^ where 
he entered as a student at Guy’s Kospitel. 
He received his diploma from the Royal 
College of Surgeons on 0 May 1608, and 
obtained the post of ‘visiting apothecary’ 
to the Birmingham Dispensary. This office 
he resigned on 80 Sept. 1811, The winter 


session of 1811-12 he again spent in Lon- 
don, attending Abemethy’s lectures. He 
had to borrow money in order to pay the ex- 
penses of his education, but paid it off at the 
earliest opportunity. In 1812 he settled ia 
practice at 67 New Hall Street, whence ha 
removed to No. 68 in 1821. On 18 Jan. 1815 
he was elected honorary surgeon to the Bir- 
mingham Dispensary, a post which he held 
until 9 Nov. 1826; he also held the office of 
siu'gcou to the town inflrmay, hut he failed 
to obtain election on the staff of the general 
hospital, owing mainly to the fearless ex- 
pression of his religious opinions. 

When sanitary inspectors were appointed 
for the borough, Russell was selected, to- 
gether with his lifelong friend Mr. Hodgson, 
to discharge the duties of the office, which ho 
held till his death. Many important improve- 
ments in the sanitary condition of Birming- 
ham originated with him, especially those m 
relation to drainage and ventilation. In 1851 
he ■wrote nn elaborate report on the ‘ Sanitary 
Condition of Birmingham,’ and he gave evi- 
dence before the parliamentary committee 
concerning the Birmingham improvement 
biU. Throughout bis professional career, in 
addition to the time and energy which he gave 
to charitable institutions, he devoted much of 
his time to the relief of the sick poor. To mid- 
wifery he devoted special attention, and he 
accumulated many valuable and interesting 
observations, chiefly of a statistical character. 
He left behind him notes of upwards of 2,700 
cases of midwifery which he had attended, 
and he published iuthe ' Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal’ a paper on the results 
of his midwifery practice. He took an active 
part in the establishment of the Medical 
Jlenevolent Society in Birmingham, and all 
literary and scientific hodiee there derived 
much assistance from him. Of the Philoso- 
phical Institution he was for many years 
treasurer. He delivered lectures before the 
Philosophical Institution and the Literary 
Society on ‘ The Influence of Certain Occu- 
pations on the Health of the Workpeople,* 
on ‘ The Nature and Properties of the Atmo- 
sphere ’ on ‘ Natural and Artificial Venti- 
lation,’ and ‘ On some of the more aggra- 
vated Evils which affect the Poorer Glasses.’ 
He also read papers in 1840 a^nd 1841 on 
‘Infanticide’ h^ore the Literary Society, 
and a paper on ‘ The Natural Histoiy and 
Habits of the Tereti Navalis.’ He took a 
prominent part in establishing the Birming- 
ham Geological Museum. 

He was a Hheral in politics, and took an 
active interest in the passing of the Reform 
Bill. When Earl Ghey left oflice in 188]. he 
at once — at great risk of injury to his practice 
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—publicly enrolled himself as a member of 
the Birmingham PolitiLul Union, under the 
leidership of Thomas Attwood. Ou the 
institution of the fellowship of the Eoynl Col- 
lege of Surgeons, he was in 1813 selected as 
a fellow. 

He died suddenly on 21 Deo. 1861, and 
was buried in the vault of hie family, under 
the old meeting-house, on 31 Dec. On 6 Alny 
1817 he married Sarah Hawhes of Birming- 
ham, and by her was the father of three 
children, of whom the eldest, James Russell 
(<f. 1SS5), was for many years physician to 
the Birmingham General Uospital. 

An oil portrait parsed to the possession of 
Mr. James Russell at Edgbastou, Birming- 
ham ; it was engraved. 

[hancet, 10 Jan. 18S2 ; Oent. Mag. 1852: 
Cliiirchill’s Medical Directory; private infoc- 
mitioii.] W. W. W. 

RUSSELL, JAMES (1790-1861), law' 
lepoiter, born in 1790, was the eldest son of I 
Jiiines Russell, esc^., of Stirling. After gra- 
duating with distinction at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, he was called to the English bar 
from the Inner Tem^ in J une 1S22. Having 
been introduced by Henry Lascelles, second 
earl of Harewood, to Lord Eldon, he was ap- 
pointed in the foUowiug year a reporter in the 
courts of the lord chancellor and master of 
the rolls. In 1824he became sole authorised 
reporter. He gradually acquired a large chan- 
cpiY and bankruptcy practice, and took eUk in 
1841. He had ceased reporting in 1834. He 
ultimately became leader of Vice-chancellor 
HnightBruce's court, but overwork destroyed 
his eyesight, and for some years before his 
death he was blind. He was on four occa- 
sions asked to become a candidate for pulia- 
ment, but declined each invitation. While 
not a brilliant pleader, Russell held a high | 
position at the bar, owing to his learning 
and acuteness. 

Besides contributing to the ‘ Quarterly 
Review,’ EusseR together with his younger 
brother, John Russell (see below) of 
Scots bar, was for some years editor of the 
* Annual Register.’ James Russell died at 
Roreth House, near Harrow, on 0 Jan. 1861, 
and was buried at Kensal Green. He mar- 
ried, in April 1839, Maria, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Robert Oholmeley, rector of 
Wainilest, Lincolnshire, by whom he had 
issue three sons and five daughters. 

Russell published : 1. 'Reports in Chan- 
cery,’ 1826-8, 4 vols. 8 vo, and 3 parts, vol.v. 
1827-30. 2. With George J. Turner, ' Re- 
ports in Clioncery, 1823-4,’ 1832. 8 . With 
James W. Mylne, 'Reports in Chance^, 
1839-31, with particular cases in 1833-3/ 


2 vole. 8 vo, 1832-7. All these volumes were 
re; 0 ‘mted in America. 

The reporter’s brother, John Rua«ell, pub- 
lished in 1824 an account of ‘ A Tour in Ger- 
many and some of the Southern Provinces 
of the Austrian Empire/ which was highly 
praised by Christopher North in ‘Noctes 
Ambrosions ’ (August 1834), and by Chan- 
cellor Kent. A second edition appeared in 
1835, in 3 vols., and an American edition at 
Boston the same year. In 1828 a reprint, 
with additions, formed vols. xis. and xss.. 
of ' Constable’s Sliscellanv.’ He was called 
by Lord Robertson ' the Globe and Traveller/ 
ou account of hisround bald head. Hisfriend 
Jerdan says he was ‘ exceedingly well in- 
formed, and a most agreeable companion.’ 

[Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter, 12 Jan. 
1861; Lav Timas, 16 Feb. IBSl; Ann. Reg. 
1861, Append, to Ohron. p. 488 ; ■\V.illa‘B’& Re- 
porters ; Marvin’s Legal Bilil. (which gives 
Christian namo wrongly); Sweet's Cat. of Modern 
Law Books; Catalogues of Brit. Mu°., Edm- 
biirilh Advocates' Lior. andlneorp. Law Society ; 
Allibone’s Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1807-0 ; Jerdiu’a 
Autobiogr. iv. 180.] &. Lb &. H. 

RUSSELL, JOHN (/. 1450), author of 
a ‘Book of Nurture,* was usher m chamber 
and marshal in haU to Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, and evidently took great in- 
terest in liis various duties. lie made his 
experience serve as the basis of a handbook 
of contemporai^ manners and domestic 
management, which he entitled a ‘ Book of 
Nurtui'e.’ He probably derived much from 
an. earlier work with like views, which is 
preserved at the British Museum as Sloane 
MS. 3027. The copy of his work in Sloane 
MS. 1316 seems to represent it in its 
or^iaal shape, while that in the narleion 
MS. 4011 embodies a later revision. The 
'Book of Nurture’ has been edited from 
Harleian MS. 4011 by Dr. Euruivall for the 
Roxhurghe Club, London, 1867, 4to, and 
for the Early English Text Society in ‘ The 
Bahees Book/ 8 vo, 1808. It gives a oom- 

E lete picture of the household life of a noble 
?om a servant’s point of view ; setting out 
the duties of a hu^r, the way to lay a table, 
the art of carving, and other pafriculars. 
The manuscript has no title. Farts of Rus- 
sell’s work are to he found in the ‘Holm 
of Keruynge/ printed by Wynkyn de Worde 
in 1613. 

[Edition of Bussell’s Book of Nuctme in the 
Roxhurghe Club.] VT. A J, A. 

RUSSELL, Sm JOHN (Ji. 1440-1470), 
speaker of the House of Commons, was son 
of Sir Henry Russell, a west of England 
knight who had fought iu France in the 
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hundred years’ "war, "who was several times 
M.P. for Dorchester and once for Dorset, and 
•who married a lady of the family of Godfrey 
of Hampshire. John •was a member of parlia- 
ment in 1423, ■when he was chosen speaker 
of the House of Commons (Statutes of the 
Sealm, ii. 216, dee.) He was again speaker 
in 1432, and a third time in 1450. The in- 
quisition post mortem on one John liussell, 
whose lands were in Wiltshire, was taken 
in 1473. The speaker is doubtfully said to 
have had two sons, John and Thomas. John 
(1432 P-1606) married Eliaabeth, daughter of 
John Froxmere of Froxmere Court, Worees- 
tershire, and by her left two daughters and a 
son James (d. 1609) ; the latter -was father 
of John Busoell, first earl of Bedford [q. v.] 
[Wiffen’s Houaa of Bussell, i. 16‘2; Lipscomb’s 
Buckinghamshire, i. 248 ; Hutchins's Dorset, ii. 
782 (which does not credit Bussell with the an- 
cestry of the earls and. dukes of Bedford) ; Bolls 
of Pari. iv. 198, 200 ; Inqmsitiones post mortem, 
iv. 359; Bamsay's Lanc.ister and York; Man- 
ning's Speakers of the House of Commons.] 

W. A. J. A. 

BUSSELL, JOHN (d. 1494), bishop of 
Lincoln and chancellor of England, was born 
in the parish of St. Peter CheeshUl, 'Win- 
chester. There does not appear to be any 
authority for connecting him with the Dorset 
family from which the dukes of Bedford de- 
scend, and which hears a different coat-of- 
arms. Bussell entered at Winchester Col- 
lege in 1443, and in 1449 became fellow of 
New College, Oxford. He disputed as LL.B. 
on 13 March, and as LL.D. on 16 Dec. 1469 
(BoAsn, £eg. Univ. Oxon. p. S3, Oxf, Hist. 
Soc.) He was moderator in the canon law 
school in 1431 (Wood, Hist, and Antis', ii. 
769), and in the foHowing year resigned his 
fellowship and apparently left Oxford. On 
28 Feb. 1460 be was appointed archdeacon 
of Berkshire (Lb Ndtb, ^asti, ii. 035). He 
had probably already entered the royal ser^ 
•vice, and in April 1467 was at Bruges on an 
embassy to the Duke of Burgundy. In 
January 1468 he was employed in we ne- 

f otiation of the marriage of Charles the 
lold -with Margaret, sister of Edward IV 
(Fesdera, xi. 690, 601). He was one of the 
envoys sent to invest Charles 'with the order 
of the Garter in February 1470. In February 
1471, during the restoration of Henry "VI, he 
was enmloyed in treating 'with France ; andiu 
March 147 2, •when he is sty led secondary in the 
office of the privy seal, was again emplcwed 
in an embassy to Burgundy (id, xi. 661,682, 
787). He probably succeeded Archbishop 
Thomas Botlicrham [q, v.] as keeper of the 
privy seal in May 1474, andis so designated on 
26 Junsof thatyear(iAxi.791). On29 June 


1474 he was sent to negotiate a marriage lie- 
tween the king's daughter Cicely and James 
son of the king of Scotland (id. xi. 814). ' 
Bussell was rector of Towoester on 6 Aug 
1471 (Takhbk, p. 647), and received t& 

f rehend of Mora at St. Paul’s on 9 July 
474 (Ln Nbvb, ii. 411). On 6 Sept. 1476 
he received custody of the temporauties of 
Bochester (Feedeva, xii. 31), ana was conse- 
crated bishop of that see by Cardinal Boto. 
chier on 22 Sept. (Sxttdbs, Reg. Saer. Aagl 
p. 71). Through a confusiou with his pre-' 
decessor, John Alcock [q. v.], he is sometimes 
said to have been preceptor of the youno' 
Prince of Wales. On 14 Dec. 1478 he -was 
employed to treat for a marriage between 
Earl Bivers and Margaret of Scotland 
(Fasdera, xii. 171). In 1480 he was trans- 
lated to the see of Lincoln, receiving tke 
temporalities on 9 Sept. (id. xii. ISO), 
BusseU. was one of the executors of the -will 
of Edward IV, and took port in the funeral 
ceremonies for that king on 17-19 April 
1483 (Gaibdotb, Letters, &c., i. 6-9 ; Anluso- 
logia, i. 352-6). Up to this time he had re- 
tained his office as keeper of the privy seal, 
but before 13 May he was made (ffiancellor, 
though apparently he accepted this new post 
with great reluctance (Bamsat, ii. 473, 481). 
He seems to have supported Bichord of 
Gloucester, and was employed with Cardinal 
Bourchier to induce the queen to surrender 
thelittleDukeofYork(Cb»t. Croyland Chron. 
566; Excer^a Sistorica,'g.\6), According 
to Polydore V ergil (p. 648, ed. 1666), Biob^ 
avoided summoning Bussell to the council 
when Hastings was arrested. Bussell sat 
as a judge in chancery on 22 June, and on 
27 June, the day after Bichard 111 assumed 
the oro'wn, was confirmed in his office 
(Fcedera, xii. 186, 189). In October he was 
lying ill in London, and the seal was for a 
tune taken into the king’s hands to be used 
during Buckingham’s rebellion (Ellis, i. 
169). It was, however, restored on 26 Nov., 
and as chanceHor Bussell opened parliament 
with the customary speech on 23 Jan. 1484 
(Rolls qf Parlia'ment, vi. 287). He seems to 
have been trusted by Bichord, and in Sept- 
ember 1484 was employed in the negotia- 
tions •with the Scots at Nottingham, and in 
November in those'withBrittany (GAnminiR, 
Letters, &o., i. 64-7 ; Fcedera, xii. 260). Bat 
on 20 July 1486 the seal was taken oat of 
his hands QA xii. 871), apparently through a 
suspicion wat he favoured Henry of Bick- 
mond. At all events, BusseU was favouc- 
ahly regarded by Henry VII, and was not 
only a trier of petitions in the parliament 
of November 1486, hut was also enmloyed in 
the negotiations with the king of Scots and 
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with Brittany in July 1486 (ib, xii. 285, 303, 
310 ; Campbell, i. 480, 508, 616). He was 
present at the christening of Prmea Arthur 
m September 1480 ( Three FifteenthrCentury 
Chroaicki, pp. 104-5, Camden Soc.) In July 
1489 he was a commissioner of peace in 
Leicestershire (Campbell, ii. 480). 

The last j-ears of Bussell’s life were chiefly 
spent in Lis' diocese. About the end of 1483 he 
had been chosen chancellor of the university 
of 0\fopd, and, having bean regularly re- 
elected down tohis death, isreckoued the first 
of the perpetual chancellors (Wood, Fasti, p. 
61, Hift. and Antiq. i. 631). Mr. Maxwell- 
Lyte thinks Bussell gave little attention to 
the unit orsity, and tells a story of how on one 
occasion, when invited to come to Oxford on 
his way north from London, herefused because 
he was travelling in ordinary ridinp; attire, 
without the insignia of his office {B\st. Umi). 
0 iford, p. 376). But the conclusion seems to 
be ocarcely justified by otherfacts. In May 
1487 Bussell resigned the chancellorship, 
but was pressed to take office again, and was 
re-elected, though not without opposition 
(Wood, Fasti, p. 66). In 1488 he accom- ' 
panied Henry VII on his visit to the uni- , 
varsity. He contributed to the repair of the 
common-law school in 1489, and hta arms ap- 
pear in the roof of the divinity school. An or- 
dnance of Bussell’s on the duties of the bedells 
and the grammar masters is printed in ‘ M uni- 
menta Academica,’ pp. 362-3 (Bolls Ser.) 
Bussell himself records that he was much 
troubled by heresy at Oxford, and, finding 
the ‘ Doctrmale ’ of Thomas Netter [q. v.] 
very valuable, made a collection of excerpts 
therefrom for the use of his successors at 
Lincoln. In 1494 Bussell contemplated re- 
signing his chancellorship ; but, before his in- 
tention could take effect, he died at his manor 
of Nettleham on 30 Bee. 1494, and was hurled 
in a chantry that he had built at Lincoln 
Cathedral. His will, dated on tho day of 
his death, was proved on 12 Jan. following 
(Lb Neve, ii. 20). 

Sir Thomas More describes Bussell as ‘ a 
wise manne and a good, and of much ex- 
perience, and one of the best-learned men, 
undoubtedly, that England had in hys time.’ 
Several manuscripts that once belonged to 
Bussell are preserved ; the copy of Matthew 
Paris in MS. Boyal 14 0. vii. contains his 
autograph; and the copy of the ‘Mores 
Historiarum ’ in Cotton MS. Nero, D. ii, 
contains some marmnal notes by him; a 
copy of ‘Cicero Be Omciis ’ in the Cambridge 
University library has an inscription that it 
was bought by Bussell at Bruges on 17 April 
1467 ; Cotton MS. Vesp. £. xii., a manuscript 
of the Latin poems attributed toWalter Map, j 


has the autograph ‘Le Buscelluy Je suis Jo. 
Lincoln, 1482’^ (printed in facsimile in 
Nichols’s ‘ Autographs,’ 1829, plate 3). 
The same motto, with the device of a throstle 
and the roses, is figured in bosses atBnckden 
Palace. RusseU’s arms were azure, two 
chevronels or between three roses argent. 
His epitaph, which summarises his bio- 
gi-aphy, begins: 

Qiii sum, qiiee mihi sors fiierat narrabo. Johannes 
Bussell sum dictus, nomen servans genitoiis. 

It is printed in many places (e.g. Blades’s 
Life ^Caxton, ii. 30 '; Grants qfFidward V, 
p. xxxvi). Bussell gave some books to New 
College library in 1468, and bequeathed 401. 
to Winchester College. 

BusseU wrote : 1: ‘ Super Jure Ccesaris et 
papse.’ 2. ‘ Conunentarii in Oantica.’ Bale 
says that he had seen these two. 3. ‘Lectuia 
in sex libros Olementinamm.' 4. ‘ Injimc- 
tiones Monachis Bum S. Petri,’ 1488, MS. 
Lambeth, 36. 6. ‘Miccrpta ex Libro T. 
Waldensis de Saoramentalihus,’ MS. Univer- 
sity OoUege, Oxford. Bussell says that he 
compiled ^s at Woburn in eight weeks and 
finished it in January 1492. Of more interest 
than the foregoing, which are all that Bale 
gives, are 6. ‘ Promsido Clarissimi Oratoris 
MagistriJohannis BusseU.’ Thisisthe speech 
dellA ered by Bussell on the occasion of his 
embassy in February 1470 to invest Charles 
the Bold with the Garter. This speech was 
printed with Caxton’s type, No. 2, probably 
at Bruges by Colard Mansion for Cuxton, 
though it has sometimes been regarded as an 
early production of Caxton’s own press at 
Westminster. It consists only^of four printed 
leaves with no title-page. Two comes are 
known to exist, one in the John Bylands 
library at Manchester; the other in the Earl 
of Leioester’slibrary ntHolkham, Afacsimile 
of the first page is given in Blades’s ‘ Life of 
Ca.xton,’ vol. i. plate vii. The speech is re- 
printed in Bihdm’s edition of Ames’s ‘ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities.’ 7. ‘Two Speeches 
for the Opening of Parliament: i. For the in- 
tended Parliament of Edw.Trd V ; ii. For the 
first Parliament of Bichard II.’ Ofthislatter, 
which is imperfect, more than one draft 
exists. The speeches and drafts, which are 
in English, are printed in Nichols’s ‘ Grants 
of Edward V,’ pp. xxxix-bdii, &om Cotton. 
MS. YiteUius E. x. 8. In the same manu- 
script with these speeches are some Latin 
sermons, which may probably he by Bussdl. 

[Qsirdner's Letters and Papers illustrative 
of the Beigns of Biclierd III and Henry VH, 
Campbell's Materials for a History of Henry VH, 
Hunimenta Academicattlieso three in BoUsSer.); 
Nichols’s Qranta of Edward V (Camden Soc.); 
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Moro’s History of Edirard V ; Contimiation of 
L'royLmd Chroniclo ap. Uale’e Scnptoresi, i. 682- 
693; Bentley’s Eicerpta Ilistori ca, pp 1 6-1 7, tn o 
Icttcis by Kuss oil's sorvnnt, Stalirortb; Ellis's 
Orimnal Letters, Bud sor. i. 166-66; Eymer’s 
I'lEdor.i, orig. edit.; Eolls of Parliament, vi. 122, 
202, 237, 268, 380, 441 ; Wood’s History and 
tiquities of the Tlmversity of Osford, and Fasti, 
ed. Gntch ; Kirby's Winchester Scholars, and -An- 
nuls ot iVinohcster f'ollego ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. - 
Hib.p. 647; Fuller’s Worthies, i. 404; Godwin, 
Dc FriEsuliLus, pp, 299, 636 ; Blades’s Life and 
Typography ot Caston, ii. 29-31 ; Eamaay'a 
Lancaster and York . Gairdncr’a Lite and Beign 
ofBichardUl; Campbell’s Lives of the Chan- 
cellors; Foss's Judges of England; other au- 
thorities quoted.] C, L. K. 

RUSSELL, JOHN, first Eiel or Bed- 
Fom) (14S6 P-I 60 S), ■wasaon of JamesBussell 
( d. 1609), by bis first -wife, AUee, daughter 
of John "VVyse of Sydenham-Damerel, Devon- 
shire [see KtrssEEL, Sib, John-, j7. 1440-1470]. 
The family -was -well established in the -west 
of England, as can be seen from the mar- 
riages of its female members and from the 
lengthy pedigree -with -which the first earl is 
usually supplied (Lipscomb, Buckingham- 
sTtire, tii. 248). John Russell is said to have 
travelled much on the continent, and to have 
learned various foreign langpiages, notably 
Spanish. He occupied some position at the 
court in 1407, and Andrea Trevisan, the 
ambassador, says that -when he made his 
entry into London in 1497, Russell and the 
Dean of Windsor, ‘men of great repute,’ 
met him some -way from the city {Cal. Stale 
Pajjers, Venetian, 1 . 764; of. Rt-wbon Beown, 
Despatekea cf S^astian Giustxnian, L 84-6, 
and esp. p. 88 ). In 1606, -when the Arch- 
dulte Philip -was cast on the English coast 
at Melcombe Regis, Weymouth ^f. B-pscH, 
England under the Tktdora, Engl. tr. pp. 
191 s^q, and 372 sqq.), he -was received at 
Wolverton by Sir Thomas Trenchard, a 
connection of the Russell family, who intro- 
duced young Russell to huu. RusscU ac- 
companied the archduke to Windsor, and 
Henry VIl made him a gentleman of the 
privy chamber. 

On the accession of Henry VJLU Russell 
was continued in his employments, and be- 
came a neat favourite -with the king. He took 
part in uie amusements of tiie court, but made 
himself useful as well as amusing, ' standing,’ 
Lloyd says, ‘ not so much upon his prince’s 
pleasure us ^ interest.’ In I61S he went on 
the expedition to Eronce as a captain, and 
distinguished himself at the sieges of The- 
rouenne and Toumay. About this time he 
was knighted {Zetters and Papers, n. L 
2736). In Novemhear 1614 he was one a£ 
the sixteen who answered the challenge of 


the dauphin, and -wont to Paris for the tour- 
nament. He was constantly employed on 
diplomatic business from this time onwards. 
In 1619 he was again in the north of France 
as one of the commissioners for the surrender 
of Toumay. In 1520 he was at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. In 1622 he accom- 
panied Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey 
(afterwords third Duke of Norfolli) [q, v.i 
on the naval expedition against the coasts of 
France. He was at the assault and sack of 
Morlaix, where he received an arrow -wound 
which deprived him of the sight of his light 
eye. On 28 June 1623 he was made knight 
marshal of the household. 

In the diplomatic ncgoliatious of the next 
few years Russell took an important part. 
After the failure of Knight he was sent in 
June 1523 on a secret mission to the Duke 
of Bourbon, whom Hemy wished to attach 
to himself in his war with the king of France. 
Russell travelled by way of Luxemlourg, 
and reached Geneva in the disguise of a 
merchant. His instructions (see Letteri 
and Papers, ii. ii. 3217, and more fully State 
Papers, vi. 1C3-7) must have been sent after 
him, as they are dated 2 Atig. At Bonrg- 
en-Bresse he was met by Lam6ro and token 
into the heart of France to Gayete, where, 
on the night of 6-7 Sept,, he came to an 
agreement with Bourbon, and the heads of 
a treaty were draw-n up (see Letters and 
Papers, n. 3307, and, fully. State Papers, y'u 
174^5). He-was back in England by 20 Sept. 
{Letters and Papers, II. ii. 3346) ; and More, 
-writing to Wolsey, speaks of him as one 'of 
-whose wall-achieved errand his grace taketh 
great pleasure’ (Bebwbh, Henry VIII, i 
507). As under the agreement Henry was 
to find a large sum of ready money to pay 
the lansquenets, Russell set off in October 
1623 with 12,0001. On 1 Nov. he was at 
Ayuche, and on 11 Nov. he had reached 
Ecsaucon {Letters and Papers, u. ii, 3449, 
3496, 3526 ; it looks as though State Papers, 
vi. No. xc. were misdated). There be re- 
mained for some montlis, sending valuable 
information home. There -was a design that 
Bourbon should visit England, but in 1624 the 
duke left for Italy, and Bussell, after some 
interval, was directed to take his money end 
join him, A letter from Ghambery, dated 
31 July 1524, gives a very curious account 
of his journey there. He now passed on to 
Turin (0 Aug.), remarking in a letter to 
Henry that ‘this country of Piedmont is verv 
dangerous.’ At the end of the month Bussell 
joined Bourbon at the siege of Marseilles, 
and he acted as one of the duke’s cooucil. 
On 20 Sept, he left the camp, and saUed 
from Toulon to Genoa (for the relations 
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lii'ti. fcn England and Bourbon seo Bbewbb, 
Se.n-ii nil, chnp=. sv. xvii. xxi. ; Miomr, 
Siial'ie He Fra firms I et do Charles V, ed. 
1870, Tol. i. chaps", v.-vi.l At Viterbo he met 
the Turropolier of the knights of St. John, 
who hrouiiiit him more money from England. 
The dispo’ition of the money sent was prac- 
tically left to Bussell’s discretion, and he 
judged it the wisest course, though he had 
many suggestions to the contrary, to send it 
home again. After risiting Pope Clement 
at Rome, ha went to Naples in January 1525. 
Clement was by this time in alliance tyith 
the French, ani the French were hoping to 
reduce Naples (Creiohiojt, Papacy, h. 251). 
Troops were moving about the country, and 
Itiis^eU had his share of danger. He was at 
Rome again in February, and decided to set 
off for England. To avoid the French, he 
started for Loretto, but was driven further 
aSeld. "While in this plight he was sum- 
moned back to Borne by John Clerk (d. 1541) 
[q. r.J, bishop of Bath and "W ells, and reached 
It after many perils. He received new in- 
structions, and was present at the battle of 
Pavia on 24 Feb. 1524-5. For a long time 
he remained at Milan. He had a new com- 
mission as envoy on 1 June 1626. Joumey- 
ing by way of Bologna, a plot to captm-e 
him and send him away to France seems to 
have been formed there. It is also said that 
he was delivered from his foes by Thomas 
Cromwell. But this story, which forms an 
incident in the play ‘The Life and Death 
of Thomas, Lord Cromwell,’ does not ngrae 
with what we know of OromweU's life {see 
Ckojiwbll, Thoiias, Eajri ov Essex]. 

On his return to England Bussell advanced 
his fortunes by marrying, in 1620, Anne, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Guy Sapeote, 
widow of Sir John Broughton and of Sir 
Richard Jeruingham. With her he acquired 
Chenies, Buckinghamshire, which Sir Guy 
had inherited. But hewas soon abroadagain. 
On 2 Jan. 1526-7 he was sent as ambassador 
to Pope Clement (see Cbeiohion, Papacy, 
voi. V. chap. viii. and ix.) Clement, in great 
trouble after the plundering of Borne by the 
Colonna, was so delighted to see him, espe- 
ciaUy as he brought aid in money, that he 
offered to lodge him in the Vatican, an 
honour that he wisely declined. Bussell 
could do nothing, as Wolsey had warned 
him not to give smy assurance of further 
help. A proof of his capacity is afforded by 
the fact that he was employed to treat in 
the pope’s behalf with Lannoy, the imperialist 
general; hut thouffh, on going to Cipriani, he 
found Lannoy willing to enter into a truce, 
he urged the pone not to make peace with- 
out consulting nis allies. Bussell accord- 


ingly set out for Venice, hut on his way 
he broke liis leg, and had to ’end on his pro- 
posals to the Venetians by Sir Thomas 
Wyatt. The pope meanwhile did not wait 
for an answer from the V'enetinns, hut en- 
tered into a truce with Lannoy on 16 March, 
an arrangement against which Bussell vigo- 
rous^ protested on his return to Borne. He 
left Borne just before the sack of that city, 
and was at Savona on 11 May. He is 
accused of having tried before his departure 
to induce Clement to raise money by creating 
new cardinnla ; to this proposal the pope as- 
sented, but not until it was too late for the 
money to he of any use. Bussell also while 
at Rome spoke to the pope in favour of 
WoIsot’s coUeges. 

In December 1527 Russell was once more 
ordered to Italy, hut he returned very early 
in 1528. A dispute with Sir 'Thomas Cheney, 
who waa supported by Anne Boleyn, as to 
the wardsi^ of his stepdaughters was the 
origin of Busseirs opposition to her and 
her party. He waa meriff of Dorset and 
Somerset in 1628, and waa made bailiff of 
Bmley in the New Forest on 29 Aug. 1628. 
In the Reformation parliament of 1629 he 
sat for Buckingham. That he waa treated 
with great confidence by Henry can bo 
gathered from the fact that, when Henry 
sent a reprimand to "Wolsey in 1628, he 
read the letter to Bussell before despatch- 
ing it (Fetbsuaew, Arms Boleyn, i. 76). 
BusscU. afterwards wrote in kindly terms 
to Wolsey (Beewep., Henry VIII, p. 288). 
He gave him good advice before his fall, and 
took a ring from the king to him on 1 Nov. 
1529. Wolsey was grateful, and asked the 
king to settle 20/. a year upon Bnseell from 
the revenues of Winchester and St. Albans 
when be resigned them. Chapuys s^s that 
Bussell spoke totheking in favour of ■n’'olsey, 
and was disliked by Anne in consequence. 
In 1682 be went with the king to France. 

On 20 May 1686 Bussell was present at 
the marriage of Henry and Jane Seymour 
(BtDBBEHi, Ffw/ory of Henry VIII, ed. 1672, 
p. 461). He took an active part in the sup- 
pression of the Filgrimara of Grace; hewas 
with Sir William Parr at Stamford in October 
16S6, and went among the rebels in disguise. 
After the rebeUion was over he was a com- 
missioner to try the Lincolnshire prisoners. 
‘As for Sir John Bussell and Sir Francis 
Bryan,’ wrote one to OromweU, ‘ God never 
died for a better couple.’ On 18 Oct. 1687 
hewas made comptroller of the king's house- 
hold. He assisted at the execution of the 
abbot of Glastonbury (Whisht, Letters re- 
lating to the Suppression of Mtmasteries, 
Oamd. Soc. p. 269, cf. p. 261). 
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On 5 Nov. 1538 lie ■was made a privy coun- 
cillor, and on 29 jllaicli 1339 he was created 
Baron Russell of Cheneys (or Ohenies). 
He was elected K.G. on 24 April 1339. 
This year he also received several valuable 
appointments, the most important of which 
v/as that of high steward of the duchy 
of Cornwall. In 1540 he became lord 
high admM of England, and lord-presi- 
dent of the counties w Devon, Dorset, Com- 
waIl,andSometset, whose government Henry 
was trying to remodel ; as admiral he was 
succeeded by Lord Lisle in 1543. On 7 N ov. 
1542 he was made high steward of Oxford 
University, at the time the duties were more 
than nominal (Rashdoix, Universities of 
Europe in the MMdXe Apes, n. ii. 410, 790), 
and on 3 Dec. he became lord privy seal, 
l^en the king invaded France in 1544, 
Russell commanded the vanguard (Dovle ; 
WnTES’ says the rearguard; cf.IlAPST, Deux 
Gentilshommes Poetes, chap, xi.) The fol- 
lowing year he was occupied in patting the 
south coast in a position of defence. 

“When Henry died, Russell was one of his 
executors, and he took an important part in 
the events of Edward’s reign. He was lord 
high steward and bearer of the third sword 
at the coronation, became a privy councillor 
on 13 JJaroh 164^7, and was one of those 
whom Faget declared the late king had in- 
tended to make an earl with 200<. a year. 
He was reappointed lord privy seal on 31 Aug. 
1647. He gave good advice to Seymour 
about his marriage projects, but he took port 
in his overthrow (Titldr, Edward VI and 
Mary, i. 142 and sqq., cf. pp. 217, 231). In 
1549 he distinguished himself by the part 
he took iu the suppression of the western 
rebellion. He received his commission 
on 25 June, relieved Exeter, and defeated 
the rebels at St. Mary’s Glyst. As a reward, 
he was created Earl of Bedford on 19 Jan. 
1649-60. Two days later he was appointed 
commissioner, with Faget, to treat for 
peace with Fiance. He seems to have 
steered very cautiously through Edward VFs 
reign, though he is said to have favoured 
the Information. With his son Francis 
he signed Edward’s letters patent limiting 
the crown to Lady Jane Grey (cf. Chronicles 
(f Queen Jane and Qxteen Mary, Camd. ^e. 
p. 99). But he found it easy to take up 
Mary’s side when he judged it time to do so, 
‘regarding not so much her opinion as his 
own. duty.’ He had bewi friendly to Mary 
in Ed-ward’s time (SiaiOKLAin), Queens of 
Engl. iii. 400). He was present at her pro- 
clamation as queen (tS. p. 46). She reap- 
pointed him lord privy seal on S Nov. 1668, 
and made him lord-lieutenant of Devonshire 


in 1664. But he was by no means in favont 
of the restoration of the abbey lands to their 
original uses (fi. iii. 682). He was active 
against "Wyatt, and took part in preventing 
a Devonshire ineurrection under Sir Peter 
Cnrew. On 12 April 1664 he was sent, with 
Lord Fitzwalter [see Radclipfi!, Thomas 
third Eaei op Srssnx], to Philip of Spam to 
conclude the marriage treaty (cf. MS. Cott, 
Vesp. 0. vii. 198 ; Rtjieb, Foedera, xv. 377 .’ 
a letter from Spain is printed by Tmus’ 
Edward VI and Mary, i\. 408), and returned 
in time to welcome Philip at Soutbampton 
on 20 July_ (cf. MS. Cott. Vesp. F. iii. f. 12. 
Ennis, Orig. Letters, 2nd ser. ii. 252). He 
also took part in the marriage ceremonv, 
Bedford died on 14 March 1666 at his house 
in the Strand, and was buried with much 
ceremony at Ohenies in Buckinghamshire. 
He was succeeded by his son Francis, who 
is separately noticed. 

One portrait by Holbein, on an oak panel, 

isat Woburn; it has beenerigravediu Lodge’s 
‘Portraits* (vol. i.) The original sketch 
for it is at Windsor. Another half-length 
has been engraved by Houhrnkon, A third 
represents him at a more advanced age than 
the other two. He ie sitting in a curiously 
worked chair, with his collar of the Garter; 
the right eye ie dull. 

Fronde speaks of Russell’s high charac- 
ter, and a letter supposed to he by Wyatt 
calls him an honest man. He certainly com- 
bined many qualities which secure success. 
He was a pleasant courtier, as we knowfrnm 
Ohapuys, whom he introduced to the lifrig, 
and he sceme to have had literary tastes, as he 
is credited with the authorship of two Latin 
treatises which ore not known to have been 
printed. He was also a good soldier, a com- 
petent ambassador, and a steady friend. It 
required a great deal of adroitness, and no 
doubt a certain laxity of principle, to come 
tbiough sucb changes as took place in his 
time a rich and respected oiBciiQ. Russell 
benefited largely by tbe faU of those who 
were less adroit than himself; and the grants 
of forfeited lands which he received lend the 
foundation of the commanding wealth and 
territoriol position which the family has 
since enjoyed. In 1639, besides the forest 
and chace of Exmoor, and many other estates 
forfeited by Henry Oourtenay, marqm of 
Exeter and earl of Devonshire [q. v.], Russell 
received Tavistock, with thirty other manors 
in Devonshire, Cornwall, and Somerset for- 
merly belonging to the abbey of Tavistock, 
In 1649 be was granted Thorney, with seve- 
ral thousand acres in Cambridgeshire &r- 
merly belonging to tbe abbey there, and 
about the same time he received the Oistsac* 
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rianabbeyofWobuTn,Badfora8hirai in 1662 

be receiTed Covent Garden -witb aeven aerea, 
‘called Lon? Acre,’ forfeited by Protector 
Somerset. This estate was subsequently 
added to by Eu^selTs descendants, who hare 
given their name to many streets, scores, 
mid places in Bloomshiiry. Russell Souse, 
ntar the Pavoy in the Strand, which was 
acquired by the first earl, formerly belonged 
to the bi'hops of Carlisle. 

The first earl of Bedford must be distin- 
guished from the John lius-oell who fought 
at Calais and Tournay, and took part in the 
intrigues to secure the person of Richard de 
la Pole [q. v.] in 1616 (see Letters and 
Papers, I. 447fi, n. i. 116.3, 1314, 1907), and 
from another contemporary John Russell 
(d. 1650) of Strensham, 'Worcestershire 
^ASH, WoreesteraMre, ii. 390, &o. ; Met- 
calfe, Knights, p. 61). 

[Wiifi'n's Hemoirs of the House of Russell, i. 
179, &c. ; Doyle’s Official Baronage ; 6-. B. C.’s 
Complete Peerage ; Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII; State Papers of Henry 'VILl; Acta 
of the Privy Council, ed. Dasent ; Cal. of State 
Papers, Venetian, Spanish, and Foreign Ser.; 
Tronbles connected with the Prayer Book of 
1340 (Oamd. Soc.) ; Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey ; 
Diario di M. Sanuto, xliii. 704, 128, 729, 749 ; 
Bison's Hist, of the Church of England, iv, 360 ; 
Scharfs Portraits at Woburn and at Eaton 
Square; Strype's Works, Index ; Wood’s Letters 
of Royal and Illustrious Ladies, iii. 4, &c. ; 
Strickland's Queens of Engl. iii. 7, &e., iv. 32, 
Slo.; AVriothBsloy’sChron.((.'amd. Soc.),i.60,&c.; 
ii. 20, &C. ; Machyn’s Diary (Ciimd. Soe.), pp. 
13, 19, 37, 79, 83, 843 ; Trevelyan Papers 
(Oamd. Soo.), i. 160, 198, ii, 20; Services of 
Lord Gray (Camd. Soc.) ; Narratives of the Eo- 
formation (Oamd, Soc.), p. 42, &c. ; authorities 
quoted.] W. A. J. A. 

RUSSELL, JOHN, fourth Duke oeBed- 
FOED (1710-1771), bom on 30 Sept. 1710, 
was second son of "Wriothesley Russell, se- 
cond duke (1680-1711), by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of John Howland 
of Streatham, Surrey [see under Bttssell, 
William, Lord Russell, 1639-1683]. After 
receiving education at home, Lord John 
Russell (os the fourth duke was known in 
youth) went, when nineteen, a tour on the 
continent in the charge of a tutor. As 
soon as he was of age, on 11 Oct. 1731, he 
married Lady Diana Srancer, daughter of 
Charles, third carl of aunderland [q. t.], 
and sister of Charles, third duke ol Marl- 
horough [q, v.] Arrangements were made 
for hiTii to enter the House of Commons 
when, on 23 Oct. 1732, he succeeded his 
elder brother 'Wriothesley, who died child- 
less, as Duke of Bedford and in his other 
honours. He joined the opposition to Sir 


Robert IValpole headed by Carteret, was 
disliked by George H, and was held to be- 
proud, violent, and over-assured CHeevbt, 
Memoirs, i. 289-90). In opposition to the 
court he moved a resolution in 17S4 against 
corrupt practices in the election of Scottish 
peers, and, being defeated, renewed his at- 
tempt in 1736, and aimed three protests on 
the subject (z6. ii. 141; Correspondence, i. 
Introd.p. srviii; Pari. Shf. ix. 487,776). Ho 
supported Carteret’s motion of Eehruary 1737 
that the Prince of Wales had a right to 
100,000/. a year from the civil list, signed 
the protest against the vote (Heevet, iii. 48, 
90L andjoined in theattack on Walpole made 
inFebruary 1741 ( Pari. Kiat. "When 
Carteret was in power, Bedford acted with 
the party opposed to the minister’s Hanove- 
rian policy, and in February 1743 spoke 
strongly against taking sixteen thousand 
Hanoverian troops into British pay (ib. xii. 
1019). In April 1744 he vigorously opposed 
the extension of the law of treason ( ib. xiii. 
1712). On Carteret’s retirement he took 
office in Pelham’s administration as first lord 
of the admiralty on 25 Dec., and was sworn 
a privy councillor. He was a lord justice of 
Great Britain in 1746, as also in 1748 snd 
1750 (CoLLiJfs). During the rebellion of 

1746 he raised a regiment of foot for the 
king, was appointed colonel, commanded it 
in person, was prevented by a bad attack of 
gout from marching northward with it, and 
on his recovery joined it at Edinburgh after 
the battle of OuUoden (^Correspondence, i. 
61 ; Walpole, Letters, i. 402). In that year 
he was appointed lord-lieutenant of Bed- 
fordshire, and was made an elder brother 
and the master of the Trinity House (Dotle). 
He was active and successful at the ad- 
miralty office, causing ships to be fitted out 
for service, end making reforms in the dock- 
yards and in the promotion of officers. The 
capture of Louisbourg, the dismissal of Ad- 
miral 'Vernon, and Anson's victory of 8 May 

1747 were the chief events of his administra- 
tion, during the greater part of which the 
executive was wholly under the control of 
Anson [see Aesom, Geoese, Lobe Akso^] 
(Baebow^ lAfe of Anson, pp. 121, 201). He 
was appomted warden of the New Forest in 
1746. 

On Lord fihesterfleld’E resignation of the 
seals in February 1748, Bedford became 
secreta^ for the southern draartment on the 
12th, after the king had refused to appoint 
his friend. Lord Sandwich(CozE,Rc/Aain Ad- 
ministi-ation, p. 391 ; Correspondence, i. 318- 
326). In 1749 he was made a knight of the 
Garter, and in 1761 lord-lieutenant of Devon- 
shire. Newcastle was jealous of him, and 
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Pelhcim complamed of Hs idleness, saying 
fliat witli him it was ‘ all jollity, boj iehiiess, 
and vanity,’ and that he was almost always at 
his seat at 'Wobum, Bedfordshire (Ooxn, u.s. 
pp. 464, 460). He seems to have cared more 
for sport, and specially for cricket, than for 
polities (W'aipoi.I!, Memoirs of G^rae II, i. 
43). The ministry was at once divided into 
the Newcastle andBedford factions, and Bed- 
ford connected himself with the Duke of 
Oumberland, who had broken entirely^ with 
the Pelhams. In spite of this connection ha 
honourably maintained the claim of the Prin- 
cess of Wales to the renenoy, shoidd the next 
king be under age at his accession. After 
much bickering with Newcastle he resigned 
the seals on 13 June 1751. The king odered 
him the post of president of the council, 
which he declined on the ground that it was 
impossible for him to work with the Pel- 
hams {Correspondenee, ii. 80-92; Walpoib, 
George II, 161, 166-8). 

Alter his resignation Bedford, though not 
personally inclined to enter on active opposi- 
tion, was led by his friends to attack the 
government in January 1769; he resisted 
the scheme for a new subsidiary treaty with 
Saxony, and in March spoke against the Inll 
for purchasing and colonising the Scottish 
forfeited estates. In conjunction with Bock- 
ford he started an anti-ministerial paper 
called ‘The Protestor,’ edited by James 
Balph [q^.v.], which first appeared in June 
1763, and seems to have come to an end in the 
following November ([CormpoTidenoe, ii. 137, 
136). A reconciliation with the court was 
urged upon him by his duchess, Ms second 
wue, and in 1764 he received some overtures 
from Newcastle, then prime minister, which 
he peremptorily rejected. At that time he 
was in aUiauce with Henry Fox [q. v.], who, 
on becoming secretary of state in the autumn 
of 1765, persuaded him against bis own judg- 
ment to support the Russian and Hessian 
subsidiary treaties, and vainly tried to pre- 
vail on him to accept the privy seal. Never- 
theless he accepted offices for his party, for 
Sandwich, Gower, Bichurd Rigby [q.vij, his 
secretary and intimate friend, and others (fS. 
pp. 168-71, 188; Walpole, u.s. 404-6). 
On Newcastle’s resignation soon after, Bed- 
ford tried to efibct a conjunction between Fox 
and Pitt, and, failing in tMs, accepted, at the 
instigation of his relatives and Fox, the office 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland in the admini- 
stration of the Duke of Devonshire. He en- 
tered warmly into the abortive scheme for a 
new government under Lord Waldegrave 
with Fox as chancellor of the exchequer, but 
did not resign when Newcastle and Pitt re- 
turned to office (t6. p. 223 ; Correspondence, H. 


2451. During the riot s caused by the miHth 
hill in June his house at Woburn was 
threatened, and the blues were sent down to 
defend it. He acted with much spirit in pre- 
venting riots in other parts of Imdfordsliira 
{Chatham Correspondents, i. 268-60). 

Bedford went to Ireland in September anti 
opened parliament on 11 Oct. Entering on 
his government with excellent intentions, ha 
declared that he would observe strict neutra- 
lity between the rival factions, and would 
discouragepensions and compel absentee offi- 
cials to return to their duties. Owing, how- 
ever, to the influence of Rigby and others, 
he did not fully act up to his resolves ; he 
obtained a pension on the Irish establishment 
for his sister-in-law. Lady Elizahuth Walde- 
grave, and yielded to other and larger de- 
mands of a like kind. Moreover he favoured 
the faction of Lord Kildare [see FnzoEEALB, 
James, first Dued opLbinsthh], and the pri- 
mate Stone, the head of a rival party, worked 
against the castle. Bedford remsedto trans- 
mit to England without an expression of his 
dissent some strong resolutions of the Irish 
House of Commons on ahaeutees and other 
grievances, and a quarrel with the parliament 
ensued. Pitt, then secretary of state, approved 
his conduct, and recommended him to con- 
ciliate and unite the Kildare and Ponsonby 
factions, which he declared himself willing 
to attempt (i6. pp. 284-93). His duchess de- 
lighted the Irish by her gracious conduct and 
the splendour of the castle festivities in which 
Bedford's cordial manners gained him popu- 
larity. He provided a fund for the relief of 
the poor who were suffering from the failure 
of the potato crop, showed himself strongly 
in favour of a relaxation of the penal laws 
against Roman catholics (Lbcez, Hist, of 
England, ii. 436-6), and he conciliated thepri- 
mate. Considering the difficulty of his situa- 
tion, his government was, on the whole, by 
no means discreditable. He returned to 
England in May 1768, and, according to 
custom, spent the second year of his vice- 
royalty there. In the autumn Newcastle, 
who was becoming jealous of Pitt, made 
some overtures towards a connection with 
him; they were supported by Fox and Bed- 
ford’s following, and were in the end success- 
ful. He went back to Ireland early in 
October 1769. A rumour that a legislative 
union was contemplated led to serious riots 
in Dublin, and Bedford and the council were 
forced to call out a troop of horse to quell 
them. In February 1760 a French expedi- 
tion, under Thurot, surprised Carrickfergns. 
The invaders soon found it expedient to sail 
away, and their frigates wore captured by tbs 
English frigates that Bedford sent to pursue 
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them. Pitt is said to have reproaclied Bed- 
ford for neglecting warnings of a possible in- 
vasion (WALPOtE, George II, ii. 406), but in 
a letter to him of 13 April he speaks of him 
and his administration in complimentary 
terms ( Corre^ondenee, ii, 412). Bedford left 
Ireland in Mny, and resigned his Ticero 3 -alty 
in March 1761. 

At the coronation of George III on 22 Sept, 
he officiated as lord high constable. Early 
in the reign he attached himself to Bute, and 
'va“ urgent for the conclusion of the war. 
From time to time he was summoned to the 
council by the peace party as the only man 
who dared to speak firmly in opposition to 
Pitt aud Temple. When at a council in 
August Pitt adopted a dictatorial tone, he 
retired, declaring that he would attend no 
more ‘ if the rest were not to be permitted 
alter an iota’ ^’'aipole, Memoirs of 
George III, i. 34; Correspondence, iii. 86, 
39, 41-2). Pitt having resigned office, Bed- 
iord accepted the privy seal on 25 ITov. 
Eq^uslly with Bute he was responsible for 
deceiving Frederick II of Prussia by keeping 
secret from him the first preliminaries for 
peace (J6. Introd. p. xxi). On 6 Feb. 1762 he 
made a motion against the continuance of the 
warin Germany. Bute thought it expedient 
to oppose the motion, which was defeated, 
and%dford signed a protest against the 
vote (Pari. Debates, xv. 1217). Bute having 
become prime minister, Bedford was ap- 
pointed ambassador to treat for peace with 
France, He set out on his embassy in Se^ 
temher, and was hissed as he passed throng 
the streets of Loudon. It is said that the 
chief magistrate of Calais, believing that he 
was a descendant of John, duke or Bedford 
<^1 389-1436) [see J ohe], brother of Henry V, 
complimeuted him on his coming with far 
different intentions than those of his great 
ancestor pViiPOiE, u.s. p. 131). He con- 
ducted his negotiations with the Due de 
Choiseul and M. de Grimaldi, the Spanish 
ambassador at Paris. Immediately on his 
arrival his powers were limited by on order 
that the prwminaries were to he sent home 
for approbation before being signed. The 
reason of this order was that Lord Egremont 
had entered into a discussion with the Due 
de Nivemois, the French ambassador in 
London, on the 'projef of the treaty. 
Bedford was deeply annoyed, and sent Bute 
a strong remonstrance. When the news of 
the taking of the Havannah arrived, a supple- 
mentary ‘promt’ was sent him, and this 
settled the difficulty between the duke and 
the ministers. Nevertheless Bedford had 
further cause of complaint that the ministers 
meddled in the negotiations by indirect com- 

Toi. xvn. 


munications with Nivernois ( Correspondence, 
iii. 114-20, 126, 137; Wotes, u,s.pp.49r- 
498, 603-6). The preliminaries were signed 
by the duke on 3 Nov. In these he departed 
from his instructions by admitting the 
French to a share in the fisheries in North 
America. He signed the definitive treaty 
at Paris on 10 Feb. 1763. During his resi- 
dence in Paris he suffered much from gout. 

In April, while still residing there, he 
received a letter from Bute announcing his 
resignation and urging him to return to 
Enriand and accept the office of president 
of the council (Correspondence, u.s. p. 223). 
He had an interview with Bute, complained 
of the many marks of ill-will received 
during his embassy, which had endangered 
its success, recommended the admission into 
the government of certain gieat whig lords, 
refused to take office, and returned to Paris, 
whick he did not leave finally until June 
(ib. pp. 227-9). His displeasure with Bute 
and Egremont was strengthened by his 
duchess, who had been offenacd by Bute and 
the Princess of Wales ( Waipole, u.s. i. 206). 
On the death of Egremont in August he 
was again pressed to accede to the ministry. 
He advised the king to send for Pitt, and made 
overtures to him on his own account, being 
prepared to accept office under Pitt, and on an 
undertakingfrorntbekingthatButeshouldbe 
excluded. These overtures failed, and he 
afterwards accused his envoy, John Calcraft 
(1726-1772) j)j. v.l, of having deceived him. 
The negotiations between the king and Pitt 
also failed. Sandwich and others of his 
party represented to Bedford that, in the 
course or them, Pitt had ‘ proscribed ’ him 
(cf. Chatham Correspondence, ii. 248-50); 
the duke, in a fit of resentment, accepted 
the presidency of the council in an admini- 
stration form'ed by him, and thence called 
‘ the Bedford ministry,’ though George Gren- 
ville remained first lord of the treosurv 
and chancellor of the exchequer. He too)c 
office on 9 Sept, on the condition that Bute 
should retire from the king’s councils. 

In the debate on the address in November, 
Bedford spoke in defence of the peace, which 
was censured by Temple, and on 6 Dec. 
made a violent attack on the lord mayor and 
other magistrates of the city with reference 
to the Wilkes riot of three days before. In 
the summer of 1764 he had a short quarrel 
with Grenville, and retired to Woburn. With 
the object of doing mischief to the ministry, 
Horace Walpole published a statement that 
the abolition of vails to servants had been 
set on foot by Bedford and opposed or not 
complied with by the house of Cavendish 
(Walpole, u.8. ii. 2-3). In the debate on 
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the regency hill in April 1765 Bedford main- 
tained in opposition to the lord chancellor 
[see Hewlet, IIobebt, first Eabe of Nohth- 
iitsion] that the term ‘royal family’ did not 
include the princess dowager of "Wales, and 
finally the princess ■was excluded irom the 
regency ; his action in this matter proceeded 
fhom jealousy of Bute, whom he and his col- 
leagues suspected of having secret influence 
over the Mng. In May he opposed a hill for 
imposing high duties on Italian silks with 
the object of shutting foreign silks out of Eng- 
land altogether, and was considered to ha've 
^oken with ‘ imcommon harshness ' of the 
.^italfields wearers (Annual Segister, 1765, 
■vui. 42). On the 16th the duke was hissed 
and pelted with stones, one of which wounded 
him, as he drove from the House of Lords, 
by a moh of weavers. Ha showed much 
firmness and self-command, and on reaching 
his house admitted two of the ringleaders to 
an interview. On Friday, the 17th, ha re- 
ceived intelligence that an attack would he 
made on his residence, Bedford House, on 
the north side of Bloomsbury Square. A 
troop of horse was sent to defend it, and a 
large party of his friends also garrisoned the 
house. -A determined attack vt'as made upon 
it in the evening, two or three soldiers were 
wounded, and the rioters were not finally 
dispersed until the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment. Both the duke and duchess declared 
that the moh had been set on by Bute. 

The king was determined to get rid of his 
ministers, and specially of Bedford, whose 
action on the regenoy hill had offended 
him. "When Bedford and his fellow-ministers 
heard that George HI was in communica- 
tion with Pitt on the subject of a new 
ministry, they told him that unless one was 
formed at once they would resign. Bedford, 
believing that the king still acted by Bute’s 
ad'vice, flatly accused him of a breach of his 
word ( Correspondence, p. 280) . The Duke of 
Cumberland’s negotiations with Pitt having 
failed, the king was forced to keep his mini- 
sters, and on the 23rd Bedford and the rest 
compelled him to assent to various hard and 
insmting demands as conditions of their re- 
taining office (Adoefhes, Historg, i. 170). 
On 12 June Bedford, in an audience, made a 
long address to the king from notes pre- 
viously prepared, in the course of which he 
presumed to ask whether the king had kept 
his word as to Bute, and treated him, pro- 
bably without desi^ng to do so, with insult. 
The king dismissed his ministers, and Bed- | 
ford went out of office on 12 July. He j 
paid a short visit to France, and on his re- 
turn went to Bath, where on 6 Nov. he * 
wrote a notice to"SVoodfB]l, the publisher of 


the ‘Morning Advertiser,’ eomplaining of 
insults to himself in the paper, and threaten- 
ing prosecution. On the 11th he was in- 
formed of his election as chancellor of the 
university of Dublin. He was installed in 
person on 9 Sept. 1768, an ode in his honour 
being sung to music composed by Lord Morn- 
ington (Gent, Mag, 1768, pp. 44S, 636-6). 

The Bockingham ministry hairing tal:en 
office, Bedford on 17 Deo. seconded Lord 
Suffolk’s amendment to the lords' addres, 
calling on the government to enforce th# 
obedience of the American colonies, and in 
the early part of 1706 opposed the policy of 
the ministers with regard to the colonies 
' and signed the protest against the repeal o; 

' the Stamp Act. During the coui-se of thess 
transactions he and Grenville had an inter- 
view with Bute, arranged by the Duke nf 
York, in which the two late ministers app'.ir 
to have sought for an exercise of the influence 
that they believed Bute bad over the kins;, 
to suggest to him that they were ready to 
take office again to help him against tin 
Itockingham party. The negotiation failed, 
and Bute seems to have made his two farmer 
enemies feel the humiliation of their position 
(Correspondence, n,B, pp. 826-9; IVaepoix, 
U.S. p. 209). "When Pitt -was forming an 
administration in July, the duke intimate) 
through his son, Lord Tavistock, that he 
would be willing to support him without 
taking office, if he would find places for some 
of his porty. Pitt, however, at the time 
slighted thus overture (ib, pp. 246, 252; 
Chatham Correspondetiae, ii. 461). Neve> 
theless, while both Chatham (Pitt) and the 
duke were at Bath in the autumn, some com- 
munioations passed between them. In No- 
vember Chatham opened formal negotiations 
with Bedford with a view to obtaining the 
support of his party. Bedford’s demands 
for offices and honours for his friends were 
I high. The king, who was stiU deeply dis- 
I pleased with him, pronounced them extm- 
' vngant, and put on end to the treaty, and 
' Bedford went off to Woburn full of wrath. 
On 22 March 1707 he lost his only eon, 
Tavistock, wko died from the effects of a 
fall while hunting. His grief was for a 
time so violent that his life was believed to 
be in danger, hut public business, to which 
he returned very soon, helped him to recover 
himself, and his enemies unjustly reproached 
him with callousness (Hume, Private Cbrre* 
spondenoe, pp. 287, 244, 264 ; J'UNitTS, letter 
xxiii. ii. 214). Chatham having ceased to 
give help to the ministry, the Duke of Graf- 
ton, with the hope of strengthening it, opened 
negotiations in July with the Bedford and 
Bocldngham parties. Bedford was willing 
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that Ilockingham should form an administra- spirited, and courageous. Hia intellect •was 
tion on a comprehensive basis, but they failed good, and he had plenty of common-sense, 
to agree with reference to the American His speeches, so far as they are extant, though 
colonies, and Bedford refused to assent to seldom eloquent and often wrongheaded, 
the demand of the marquis that Conway show knowledge and apprehension of the 
should be secretary of state and leader of subjects under debate. But he owed his in- 
the Ilouse of Commons. Accordingly the flnence in politics rather to his rank and 
negotiations fell through (^Correspondence, yast wealth than to any personal qnalities. 
u.s. pp. 305-88 ; Memoirs of^ Soclcintfliam, ii. In several of the political negotiations into 
46-.'j0 ). In December Grafton again nego- which he entered he appears as offering his 
t iated ivith him, and this time successfully, support at the price of places and honours. 
Be llord brought his political connection with This was characteristic of the time and of 
Grenville to an end. He refused to accept thegreat whig families, among whom politics 
offii e for himself: his eyesight was had.^ But were matters of party and connection rather 
he accepted Grafton’s offers for his friends, than of prineipm. His demands were on 
w'ho were styled ‘the Bloomsbury gang; behalf of his party, who urged their claims 
some of them received office, and tne party upon him. Obstinate and ungovernable as 
gave its adhesion to the mmistry ( WALroiB, lus temper was, he was constantly governed 
U.3. iii. 100). It was this arrangement that ty others, by his wife, his friends, and his 
drew from 'Junius' his ‘Letter to theDuke followers, and, unfortunately for his reputa- 
of Bedford/ perhaps the most malignant of tion, he chose his friends badly, and was sur- 
the ■nholo series of his letters (BBOtrsHAH, rounded by a group of greedy and unscrupu- 
Skctches of Stafesmen, i. Ifi2 seq.) Iona political adherents. 

On the 20th Bedford underwent an opera- ^ By his first wife. Lady Diana Spencer, who 
tion for eataract, attended apparently with died on 27 Sept. 1735, he had one son, who 
only partial success. From that tune be ' died on the day of his birth. He 
took comparatively little part in puhlie ]da second ■wire, Gertrude Leveson-Gower, 
affairs. His health was not strong, but he eldest daughter of John, earl Gower, in April 
did not allow it to seclude him either from 1737 . she died onl July 1794. By herW 
business or amusement ; ho attended the duke had two sons and a daughter. The 
House of Lords, the council, and the court, younger son died in infancy, and the dangh- 
went to the opera, of which he was fond, ter, Caroline, born on 6 Jan. 1743, married, 
and to public and private entertainments, on 23 Aug. 1702, George Spencer, duke of 
and was active, as he had alwiws been, in the | Marlborough. The elder son, Francis, styled 
management of his estates, while visiting Marquis or Ta-vistook, horn 26 Sept. 1789, 
Bevonshire, where he was lord-lieutenant married, in 1764, Elizabeth, youngest daugh- 
and had large eslates, in July 1769, he was ter of William Ke-ppol, second earl of Alho- 
set upon by a Wilkite mob at Honiton, and marie, and died 22 March 1767, leaving issue, 
jjelted with stones, haviM a narrow escape ' of whom the eldest son, Francis fq. v.], 
from serious injury (G)rrespondenee, iii. succeeded his grandfather as fifth Duke of 
Introd. p. Ixxx; of. WAtPOLB,u.s. pp. 261-2). Bedford. 

In the spring of 1770 he hadasevere illness, Jervis and Oainshoiough painted the duke's 

and appears to have become partially para- j portrait. That by GainsWough, dated 1764, 
lysed, but retained his mental faculties ; he copied by Sir Joshua Eeynblds, and en- 
vLsited. Bath later in the year, and returned graved in his ‘ Correspondence,’ ■yol. i., and 
thence to Woburn in December in a very en- w S. W. KeynolJs CWuinr). 
feebled state. He died on 16 Jan. 1771, and 

was buried at Chenies. [Coiccspondance of John, fourth duke of Bed- 

ford, ed. Lord John ICu.‘'Se'll, cited as 'Curra- 
spondence'; Wiffen’s Bist. Memoirs of the 
House of Eussoll; Hervey’s Memoirs, ed.1881; 
Barrow’s Life of Anson; Ballantyne’s Life of 
I Carteret ; Core’s Pelham Administration ; Chat- 
I ham Corr. ; Albemarle’s Memoirs of BocHng- 
ham ; Hume’s Private Corresp. ed. 1820 ; Junius’s 
- , ' Letters (Bohn) ; Brougham's Sketches of Sfates- 

noreyen in magnificence when occasion de- men, ed. 1845; Pail. Hiet.; Annual Eegisrer; 
manded, as during his residence in Belaud. Almon’a Political Easter; Leokys Hist, of 
Hot-tempered, proud, and with an inordi- England; Adolphus's Hist, of England; Collins’s 
nately high opimon of himself, he sometimes peeiaea, ed. Brydges; Doyle’s Official Baronage ; 
spoke without regard for the feelings of IValp^e’s Memoirs of Geo. II, ed. 1822, of Geo. 
others, He was thoroughly honest, high- III, ed. Barker, and Letters, ed. 1880; Chester- 

ft 0 2 


In private life Bedford was affectionate 
and warm-hearted, fond of sport, and the 
ordinary avocations of a landed proprietor. 
The accusations of parsimony brou^t against 
him appear to have been unfair ; though 
prudent in business and not given to extra- 
vagance, he was not deficient in liberality. 
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field’s Workst ed. Btadshav ; Stanhope’s Hist, 
of Bkigland, ed. 1863. The last three take an 
unfavourable view of Bedford.] 'W. H. 

RUSSELL, JOHN (1746-ie06), portraifr- 
painter, bom on 29 March 1746 at 32 High 
Street, Guildford, was the sou of John Rus- 
sell, book and print seller of Guildford, and 
five times mayor of that town ; the father 
was something of an artist, and drew and 
published two views of GuUdford. Russell 
was educated at the Guildford grammar 
school, and soon showed a strong inclination 
for art. In 1759 he gained a premiiun at 
the Society of Arts, At an ea:^ age hewas 
apprenticed by his father to Irancis Cotes 
fq.y.], who lived in Cavendish Square, Lon- 
don, When nineteen years of a|re he be- 
came strongly affected by the religious views 
of the methodista, aud was ' converted,’ as 
he records on the title-page of Lis diary, ‘ at 
about half an hour after seven in the even- 
ing’ of 30 Sept. 1761. His evangelical ardour 
caused disputes with his master and his own 
family. At home or abroad, in season and 
out of season, he never ceased from preach- 
ing aud disputation. He endeavoured to 
convert as wm as paint his sitters, and, while 
staying with Lord Montage at Cowdray 
House in 1767, he not omy annoyed the 
household, but excited such ill-feeling' among 
the many Roman catholics of the neighbour- 
hood that, ou his return journey, he was 
refused accommodation at oU the inns at 
Midhurst. He was shortly afterwards, in 
1768, the cause of a riot at Guildford. 
He was now practising art in London on 
his own account, lodging at Mr. Haley’s,' 
watchmaker, John Street, Portland Street, 
and he formed the acquaintance of the cele- 
brated Dr. William Dodd [q. v.], whose por- 
trait (now in the National Portrait Gallery) 
he painted in 1768. He was introduced to 
Selina, countess of Huntingdon [see Hast- 
mres, Seuiiva.], who tried in vain to induce 
him to ^e up painting aud go to her col- 
lege atTErevecca. On 6 Peb. 1770 he mar- 
ried Hannah Faden (one of the daughters 
of a print and map seller at Charing Cross), 
whom he had ‘ converted.’ They lived at 
No. 7 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
whither he had moved (2 Jan. 1770). 

By this time he had obtained some repu- 
tation by his portraits in colontad crayons. 
All the pictures mentioned here were, unless 
otherwise stated, produced in that medium. 
He formed his style of crayon-painting on 
that of Rosalba Cairiera, whose pictmes of 
‘The Seasons’ he purchased of the artist. 
In 1768 he exhibited three portraits at the 
Incorporated Society of Artists (two in oil 
snd one in crayon), and in 1769 had sent 


‘Micoe and her son Tootac’ (Esquiniam 
Indians, brought over by Commodore, aftnr. 
wards Sir Hugh, Palliser) to the first exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy. In May of the 
next year he painted a portrait of Geortfs 
Whitefleld, and in December obtained th.> 
gold medal of the academy for a large figure 
of 'Aq uarius ’ (now belonging to Mr, ILWebb 
of Wimbledon, who married one of the ar- 
tist’s grandchildren). In 1770 he pamtifi 

WiUiamWilberforce,thcphilanthropist,thcii 

eleven years old. The picture is now in the 
National Portrait Gallery. In 1771 he eriii- 
bited at the Royal Academy a portrait in oils 
of Charles Wesley, which is now at the Wesley 
Centenary HaU in Bishopsgate Street. la 
1772 he was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy, and painted the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon in pastel, for the orphan home in Geo 
gia. This was a symbolic picture, and was 
lost on its voyage out ; but it was engraied. 
He afterwards painted her in oil, and this 
picture is at Cheshunt College. In the fol- 
lowing year (1773) he painted John Wesley. 
This portrait and that of WMtefield are lost, 
hut they were both engraved, the Whitefield 
by "WatBon and theWesley by Bland. TWgh 
his religion appears to have become less mili- 
tant after his marriage, his diary bears witness 
to his anxiety with regard to Ms spiritiml 
welfare. He not only would not work on 
Sunday, but he would allow no one to enter 
his painting-room. He was afraid to go out 
to dinner on account of the loose and blas- 
phemous conversation which he might bear. 
He was on good terms with Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, with whom he dined at the academy, 
the Dilettanti Society, and the Literary Club 
(now The Club), but he records that on these 
or other festive occasions he always left 
early. 

In 1788, after twelve years’ waiting, he 
was elected a royal academician, and drew 
w admirable portrait of Sir Joseph Banks 
in crayons. This and other portraits of the 
family (Banks's mother, his sister, and his 
wife) are among Lis finest works. In 17S9 
he moved to No, 21 Newman Street, where 
he resided tiU his death. In tMs year he 
received a commission from George IH to 
paint Dr. 'WilliB, and the king was so pleased 
with the picture (in crayon^ that he com- 
manded him to '^int the queen and the 
prince of "Wales. The picture of the queen 
was exhibited in 1790, m the catalogue of 
which year RusseR is styled ‘ Fainter to the 
King and the Prince of Wales.’ _ In the 
following year appeared a portrait of the 
prince and another of ' Smonker the Prince 
of "Wales’s Bather at Brighton ’ (n commis- 
sion from the prince), and also a portrait of 
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Mrs. Fltzlerbert. In the catalogue of 1792 
he 13 at jled ‘ Painter to the King and Prince 
of Wales, also to the Duke of York,’ and in 
this Tear exhibited a second portrait of the 
prince of Wales, this time in his uniforin as 
president of the Kentish howmen. In 1796 he 
painted the princess of Wales with the infant 
I'rincess Charlotte on her knees, which was 
sent as apresentto theDuchess of Brunswick, 
and he exhibited a portrait of ‘ Martha Gunn, 
a c-lebrated bathing woman of Brighton,’ a 
commission from the prince of Wales, and a 
companion to the ‘ Smoaker.’ Of thero^al por- 
traits executed by Bussell there remain four 
of the Duke of York and one of the Duchess 
of Brunswick, which are the property of the 
crjwn ; the rest, though they were engraved, 
hive disappeared, but the portraits of 
‘ Smoaker ’ and Martha Gunn are still at B uek- 
ingham Palace. 

At this period Bussell was in easy circum- 
stances. A small freehold estate in Dorking 
was left him in 1781 by a cousin named 
Sharp. In 1786 ho had 600/. a year, and in 
1789 he records his income as 1,000/., ‘and 
ptohahly on the increase.’ He appears to have 
Wn well employed as long as he lived, and 
to have commanded about the same prices 
as Sir Joshua Heynolds. Despite, however, 
royal patronage, he never became afoshionable 
painter, and among his sitters will he found 
lew of the notabilities of the day who were 
unconnected with the throne or the pulpit. In 
the latter part of his life ha spent much of 
his time in Yorkshire, especially at Leeds, 
where he had many friends and e.xecuted 
some of his best works. In his own opinion 
his finest picture (1796) was a group of Mrs. 
Jeans and her two sons, now at Shorwell 
Vicarage, Isle of Wight, which has been en- 
graved under the title of ‘ Mother's Holldey.’ 
Among his portraits, interesting for their 
subjects, are: Philm Stanhope, the son of 
Lord Chesterfield ; John Bacon, the sculptor; 
Bartolozzi, the engraver ; CowTCr, the poet ; 
William Wilbermrce, the Milanthropist 
(loOl) ; Admiral Bligh of thoBoun^ ; Mrs. 
Jordan, Mis. Siddons ; the Bev. John Kewton 
of Olney (in the possession of the Church 
Misaionary Society) ; the Earl of Exeter and 
a group of his three children by the ‘ dairy- 
maid’ countess; Jack Bannister and John 
Palmer, the actors (both at the Garrick Club) ; 
Sir James Smith, founder of the Linnean 
Society Gn the possession of the society); 
Bichard Brinsley Sheridan and Bobert Merry 
(Bella Crusca), He painted also a few fancy 
pieces, mostly of children. One of them,* Girl 
with Cherries,’ is in the Louvre. Several 
prtraits and matures were painted for Dr. 
llohert James Thornton, and were engraved 


for Thornton’s ‘ Illustrations of the Sexual 
System of Linnteus’ (1709). The portraits 
include those of Dr. J, E. Smith and A. B. 
Boimke, which now belong to the Linnean 
Society. 

Of the few pictures painted by Bussell in 
oil, the best are : * Mrs, Plowden and Chil- 
dren,’ Charles Wesley, Samuel Wesley when 
a hoy, and the Bev. J. Chandler when a hoy, 
in cricketing costume. 

In 1772 Bussell published ‘The Elements 
of Painting with Crayons,’ a second and en- 
larged edition of which appeared in 1777. 

Holds (now in the Brrtish Museum in t^e 
W ard collection of manuscripts). One is on 
‘Prosaic Numbers, or Bb^hm in Prose,’ and 
the other on ‘Taste.’ They are stilted in 
style and full of platitudes. He is said to 
havewrittenthree short articles in the ‘Evan- 
gelical Magazine,’ of which he was one of 
the original committee. 

BusseU was also an astronomer, and was 
introduced, about 1784, to Sir William Her- 
schel, whose portrait, painted by Bussell, is 
at Littlemoie, Oxford. He made, with the 
assistance of his daughter, a lunar map, 
which he engraved on two plates which 
formed a globe showing the visible surface 
of the moon. It took twenty years to finish, 
and is now in the Badcliffe observatory of 
Oxford. He also invented an apparatus for 
exhibiting the phenomena of the moon, which 
he called ' Selenographia.’ One of these is at 
the Badcliffe observatory, and another be- 
came the property of Mr. F, H. Webb. An 
e.xphmatOTy pamphlet, with a folding plate 
and another illustration, was printed by W. 
Faden in 1707 ; and a further pamphlet was 
issued after his death by his sou mUiam. 

Bussell kept his diary in the Bvrom sys- 
tem of shorthand; it ends on 4 Jan. 1801. 
In 1803 he became deaf after an attack of 
cholera, in 1804 his father died, and in 1806 
he went to Hull, where he was visited by 
Kirke White. He died of typhus fever on 
20 AniB 1806, and was buried under the choir 
of Holy Trinity, HuB, 

Bussell was a constant exhibitor at the 
Boyal Academy £roml760 to 1803, and three 
of his pictures were sent to the exhibition of 
1806, Altogether 332 works of his appeared 
on the academy walls, and he executed from 
seven to eight hundred portraits. Man^ of 
these are missing, probably on account of^the 
material (crayon), which, though permanent 
when well treated, is easily destroyed beyond 
repair. 

Of his twelve eons, Wiluaii Bussell 
(1780-1870), exhibited portraits at the Boyal 
Academy &om 1806 to 1809, The National 
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Portrait Grallery contains a portrait of Judge 
Bailey by him. He was ordained in 18(w, 
and gave up painting. He was forty years 
lector of Suppperton, Middlesex, and died on 

14 Sept. 1870. 

[John Bnasell, B.A,, by George C, 'William* 
son (with an mtro fusion by Lord Bonal d Govrer), 

15 bwd on his diary, supplemented by that of 

John Bacon, jun., son of John Bacon the eoulp- 
tor, who was one of Bussell’s most intimate 
friends.] 0. M, 

aUSSELL, JOHN, D.D. (1787-18631, 
master of the Chniternouse, horn in 1787, 
was sou of John Huseell {d. 20 April 1802), 
rector of Helmdon, Northamjitoushire, and 
Timing ton, IVarwickshire. He was educated 
at the Charterhouse school, where he was 
gold medallist in 1801, and matriculated 
Irom Christ Church, Oxford, on S May 1803. 
lie graduated B.A. in 1806 and M.A. in 1809, 
took holy orders in 1810, and was appointed 
head master of the Charterhouse in 1811. 
'Under his administration the school became ' 
extremely popular. In 1824 he had 480 hoys 
under him. Among his pupds ware George . 
Grote, Sir Henry Haveloolr, and Thackeray , ' 
who immortalised the school as Grey Friars 
in the pages of ‘ 1'’anity Fair,’ ‘ The New- 
comes,’ and other of his works, and outlined 
Bussell’s portrait in the stem but vrise head 
master ' of our time.’ 

In 1827 Bussell was made a prebendary 
and afterwards canon residentiary of Osn- 
terbury, and lesigpied tbe head-masteislup 
in 1832, on being presented to tbe rectory of 
St. Botolpb's, Bishopsgate. He was president 
of Sion College in 1£L5 and 1846, and was 
treasurer of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and a capable administrator 
of other societies. He held St. Botolpb’s 
rectoiy until his death, at the Oaks, Canter- 
bury, on 3 June 1863. A Latin inscription 
to his memory, and that of two sons, is 
placed in the Charterhouse chapel. 

By his wife, Mary Augusta, 'boru Lloyd, a 
cousin of Charles Lloyd [q. y.], bishop of Ox- 
ford, Bussell hod four sons — John (d. 1S3C), 
FranciB,'William, and Arthur (d. 1828) — and 
two daughters : Augusta, wife of the Rev. 
G. Bridges More ; and Mary, wife of General 
Hutchison. 

He published ‘The Histoir of Sion Col- 
lege,’ London, 1869, 8yo, and edited for the 
first time ‘ The Ephemerides ’ of Isaac Casau- 
bon [q. y.], with a Latin preface and notes, 
2 Ycds. Oxford, 1650, 8yo. 

[Foster’s Alumni Ozon. 171fi-lS86, p. 1237; 
Buster of Charterhouse Chapel. Harl. Soe, 
Fnbl. xviii. 71, 88; Kozley’s Beminisoences, i. 
162,17Q,ito.; Times, SJnne 1863.1 

0. F. S. 


BUSSELL JOHN, 'Visoouk-i Amberlit 
(1842-1876), eldest son of John, first earl 
Bussell [q. V.], Whis second wife, was horn on 
10 Dec. 1842. He was educated at Harrow 
Edinburgh, and Trinity College, Oambriflie’ 
where he went into residence in 1862, but lid 
not graduate. Betumed as a liberal to par- 
liament for Nottingham on 11 May 1866, he 
made a promising maiden speech in the debate 
on the second reading of the Parliamentaiy 
Reform Bill of the followingyear (26 March) ; 
but on the dissolution of 1868 he declined to 
stand again for Nottingham, unenccessfully 
contested south Deronsuire, and retired from 
public life. Ho died of bronchitis at his seat, 
Bavenscroft, near Chepstow, on 9 Jan. 1676, 
and was buried at Chenies. 

He married, on 8 Nov. 1869, at Alderley, 
Cheshire, Katharine Louisa (d. 28 J une 18741, 
sixth daughter of Edward John, second baron 
Stanley of Alderl^, by whom he had, with 
other issue, John Francis Stanley, who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in 1878 as second 
Earl Bussell. 

Amherley held advanced views in religious 
matters, and in * An Analysis of Religious 
Belief ’ (London, 1876, 2 vola. 8vo) made a 
somewhat crude attempt to disengage the 
universal and permanent from the particular 
and transitory elements in religion. He was 
also author of a paper ‘ On Clerical Subscrip- 
tion in the Church of England ’ (reprinted 
from the ‘North BritishBeview’), Edinburgh, 
1864 ; London, 1866. 

[G. E. 0 [okayne]’s Complete Peerage ; Burle’a 
Peerage; Ann, Beg. 1876, ii. 129; Athenreum, 
1 July 1876.] J. M E. 

B'D'SSELL, Loud JOHN, first Eabl 
Bussull (1792-1878), statesman, bom at 
Hertford Street, Westminster, on 18 Aug. 
1792, was third son of JoHir Bussbix, sixth. 
Dixb orBuDroRD (1706-1839). 

The father, second son of Francis Bussell, 
marquis ofTavistook(1789-1767), and grand- 
son of John Bussell, fourth duke (q. v!], was 
on officer of the Bedfordshire militia from 
1778 to 1781, and ensign in the 3rd regiment 
of footguards from 18 Sloreh 1788 to 0 April 
1786. But in early life he turned his atten- 
tion to politics. He was a parliameutaiy 
reformer and a member of the Sociely of 
Friends of the People, to which Sheridan and 
Erskine, Rogers and 'Whitbread, Mackintosh 
and Grey belonged. Under the name of Lord 
John Bussell he in 1788 entered the Hoi^ 
of Commons as one of the members for Tavis- 
tock, in succession to Bichard Eigby [q. vj 
He sat for this constituency till 2 MarmT803, 
■when, on the death of his elder brother, 
Francis Bussell, fifth duke [q.v.], ha succeeded 
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to the dukedom, Oa 12 Feb. 1806 he was 
created a privy councillor, and took office aa 
lord-lieutenaat of Ireland in the administra- 
tion of ‘ all the talents.’ lie resimed with hia 
colleagues on 19 April 1807. Thenceforth he 
took little port in political life, chiefly resid- 
ing at Woburn, and devoting himself to the 
improvement of his property in Bedfordshire, 
Devonshire, and London. In 1830 he rebuilt 
Covent Garden market at a coat of 40,0001. 
Lika his brother, he interested himself in agri- 
culture, and continued for some years the 
famous sheep-shearings at Woburn. In 1811 
G. Garrard, A.R.A., painted a well-known 

S ure of the ceremony, with portraits of the 
e and the chief agriculturists of the day; 
an engraving of the picture was very popular. 
He was long president of the Smitnfield 
Club, and became in 1838 a governor of the 
newly founded Agricultural Society, and one 
of the first vice-presidents. From 1813 to 
1816 he was in Italy, and farmed a notable 
collection of statuary, paintings, and other 
works of art, which found a home at Wo- 
burn, and aredoeoribed in the' Woburn Abhey 
Marbles’ (1822, fol.) He helped to effect 
the drainage operations of the 'Bedford 
Level' — works which were directed by Tel- 
ford and the Bennies. The duke was also an 
enthusiastic naturalist. He made valuable 
experiments upon the nutritive qualitiea of 
grasses, and under his direction George Sin- 
clair (1786-1834) [q. v.l published in 1816 
his 'Ilortus Gramineus Wohurnensia.’ Sub- 
sequently the duke turned bis attention to 
the cultivation at Woburn of heaths, willows, 
pines, and shrubs, and catalogues of specimens 
planted at Woburn were published under Ms 
mrection as ' Hortus Ericieus Woburnensis ’ 
(1825), 'Salictum Wobumense' (1829), 'Pine- 
turn Woburnenae’ (1839), and ‘ Hortus Wo- 
burnensis, describing six thousand ornameu- 
tal plants and shrubs (see Ebkpst OiiauED’s 
Affriculture and the Sou»e q/’ Mtuaell). Ha 
was created K.Q. on 26 Nov. 1830. He died 
at theDoune of Rothie-Muichus, Perthshire, 
on 20 Oct. 1839, and was buried at Cheuies 
on 14 Nov. His portrait was painted by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and by Sir George Hi^er. 
He was twice married: first, on 23 March 
1786, to Georgiana Elizabeth, second daugh- 
ter of George Byng, fourth viscount Torring- 
ton ; she died on 11 Oct. 1801, leaving three 
sons — ^Francis, seventh duke; George William 
[q. v.J; and Lord John, the statesman. He 
married, secondly, on 23 JunelSOS, Georgiana 
(d. 1863), fifth daughter of Ale.vander Gor- 
don, ftuith duke of Gordon ; by her he had 
seven, sons and three daughters. 

I^rd John — a seven months’ child — ^in- 
herited his mother’s delicacy of constitu- 


tion. He was her favourite child, and always 
cherished the lore for her which absorbed 
him in youth (Spenobb Walpoib, i. 4). 
He was first sent to what he termed 'a 
very bad private school,’ kept at Sunbury 
by Dr. Moore. On Ms birthday in 1803 he 
began to write a diary, In September 1803 
he was sent to Westminster School, and 
was fag to Lord Tavistock, his eldest brother, 
who reproached himself in after life for 
having been a hard taskmaster, and thought 
this ' the greatest sin he hod to answer mr.’ 
Being a delicate boy and unable to endure 
the rough fare and treatment, Lord John was 
taken from school in 1804. Hia education 
was continued under a tutor, Dr. Cartwright, 
at Woburn Abbey. He was diligent at his 
lessons, and he amused himself by writing 
verses and a farce called ‘Perseverance, or 
All in All.’ He performed in amateur thea- 
tricals ; he wrote prologues to plays and 

S ioke them, and often visited the theatres. 

etweeu 1803 and 1808 he was the pupil 
of Mr. Smith, vicar of Wooduesborough, near 
Sandwich. His health was not robust. 
Among the many visits which he never for- 
got was one to Fox and Ms wife in June 1806, 
when Fox was secretary for foreign affairs. 
He was bar^ fourteen when he wrote in Ms 
‘Diary'; ‘AVliat a pity that he who steals 
a penny loaf should be hung, whilst he 
who steals thousands of the public money 
should be acquitted I * {Life, i. 22) In tbe 
same year Lord John went to Leland to 
stay at Dublin Castle with his father, who 
was lord-lieutenant. The following year Ms 
father took him on a trip through Scotland, 
and there he made the acquaintance of Walter 
Scott, whom he terms in Ms 'Diary' ‘the 
minstrel of the nineteenth century,’ and who 
acted as Ms guide to the ruined abbey at 
Melrose, A quarter of a century afterwards 
Scott halted m London on his return from 
Italy to Abbotsford ; Ms hours were num- 
bered; it was erroneously supposed that 
pecuniary distress had aggravated Ms illness, 
and Lord John Bussell, who was then in 
the government, sent a message delicately 
offering an advance from the treasury of 
any sum that might he required for Scott’s 
rehef. 

Lord and Lady Holland took Lord John 
with them when theyjoumeyed toPortugalin 
1808. In their company he visited Lisbon, 
Seville, and Cadiz, and returned home in the 
summer of 1800. Thereupon BusselLwaB sent 
^ his father to the universi^ of Edinburg. 
He would have preferred Cambridge, He 
studied at Edinburgh from the autumn of 
1809 till the summer of 1612, being lodged 
in the house of Professor John Flayfau'[q. v.]. 
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to whose connsel he expressed deep indebted- 
ness. In addition to attending lectures in the 
university, he was an active member of the 
vSpeculative Society, reading essoys before it 
and taking part in discussions, thereby train- 
ing himself for a political career. He revisited 
the Peninsula in 1810, when he was the guest 
of his brother, Lord George IVilliam, at Isla 
de Leon, He also acquired experience as 
captain in the Bedfordshire militia, to which 
he was appointed in ISIS, and his military 
training proved os serviceable to him as it 
was to Gibto. At the same time he de- 
veloped a marked taste for literature. George 
Ticknor, who met him in 1819, wrote: ‘Lord 
John is a young man of a good deal of literary 
knowledge and taste, from whose acquain- 
tance I Mve had much pleasure' (Jafe, 
Letters, and Journals, i. :J70). 

In 1812 Bussell again visited the conti- 
nent ; he saw Wellington at Burgos and 
Cadiz, and in 1818 at his headquarters in 
the Pyrenees. Being at Plorence in 1314, 
he found an opportunity of crossing to Elba, 
where he had an interview with Bonaparte, 
and inferred that he did not despair of re- 
tiirningtopower(aee Introduction to Speeehe 
i. 7-12). 

While abroad in July 1813, being still a 
month under age, he was elected by his 
father’s directions member of parliament for 
the family borough of Tavistock. In ac- 
cordance with the traditions of his family, 
he was returned in the whig interest. His 
maiden epeech was delivered on 12 May 
1814 in support of an address to the prince 
regent against forcing Norway to unite with 
Sweden, and he voted in the small minority 
which favoured the rTorwegians. His re- 
marks were not reported. He spoke for the 
second time on 14 July, when he opposed 
the Alien Act Repeal BUI. On 2C Feb. 1817 
Lord John made his first notable speech in 
parliament in opposing the su^ension of the 
llabeas Corpus Act. Shortly afterwards, 
owing to weak health, he applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds, Ms place being filled by 
Lord Robert Spencer, who was elected on 
12 March. He was re-elected for Tavistock 
on 18 June 1816, and on 14 Bee. 1819 he 
delivered the first of his many speeches on 
parliamentary reform. Yet, in liis earliest as 
m his latest years, literature had as many 
attractions for him as politics. He prepared 
at this period, among other works, biogra- 
phies of members of his famUy ; a tale, en- 
titled ‘The Nun of Arrouca’ (1822) ; ‘ Don 
Carlos ’ (1822), a tragedy ; ‘ Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Europe* (1824); and a translation 
of the Fifth Book of the Odyssey (1827), 
llis writings first made his name familiar to 


the public, and the readers of his boobs be- 
came curious to read his speeches. 

At the general election of 1820 Bussell 
returned for Huntingdonshire. Thenceforth 
for twelve years he mainly devoted Mm. 
self to piessmg parliamentary reform on tM 
attention of the house. He made the sub- 
ject his own, and treated it in a spirit that 
he thought would have won the approval 
of Fox. As far os electoral reform was con- 
cerned, he soon became the recognised lead'*! 
of the whiM, excluding Lord Grenville's 
adherents. The disfranchisement of Gram- 
pound in 1821 was os much due to his efforts 
as to its own corruption. Ho moved in th'' 
House of Commons, on 26 April 1822, ‘ that 
the present state of representation of tM 
people inparliament requires the most serious 
consideration of the House,’ and, though the 
majority against his motion was 105, his 
speech was admitted to be an admirable pre- 
sentation of facts and arguments. Mooreua> 
present, and noted in his ‘Diary’ (iii, 346 1 
that Lord John’s speech was excellent, ‘full 
of good sense and tment, and, though occupy- 
ing nearly three horn’s in the delivery, fil- 
tened to throughout with the profoundest 
attention.’ His next legislative effort was a 
bill for the discovery and suppression n.’ 
bribery at elections, which was read a first 
and second time without a division in 1836. 
but was abandoned owing to the govern- 
ment declaring that they would oppose it. 
At the general election of that year he was 
defe-ated in Huntingdonshire, hut in De- 
cember he was returned for tho Irish borough 
of Bandon on the nomination of the Dab>> 
of Devonshire, On 36 Feb. 1828 he moved 
for the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, a motion which, as he said, had not 
been made eince Fox mode it in 1790. 
Brougham powerfully supported and Sir 
Robert Peel, Hiiskisson, and Palmerston op- 
posed him, yet he carried his motion by the 
unexpected and decisive majority of forty- 
four. After a hill ivi^ effect to it had passed 
the commons. Lord Holland took charge of 
it in the House of Lords, from whiw it 
emerged with little mutilation, and became 
law on 28 April. This measure was suc- 
ceeded by the Catholic Relief Bill, which 
Lord John cordially supported, and which 
was added to the statute-book on 18 April 
1829. 

The death of George LV, on 26 June 1830, 
was followed by a general election, at which 
Lord J'ohn was a candidate for Bedford;yet, 
despite his father’s infiuence, he lost the 
election by one vote. His defeat was due to 
tho "VVesleyans, who had taken offence at 
some remarks of his on prayer. The ad- 
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ministration presided over by^tlie Duke of 
Wellington resigned on 16 Kov., and the 
•wliio's succeeded to power for the first time 
since 1806, with Earl Grey as premier. 
Though not in parliament, the office of pay- 
master-general of the forces was offered to 
Lord John (without a seat in the cahinet) and 
accepted ; a vacancy being made at Tavistock, 
the electors returned him ns one of their re- 
prestntatives on 27 Nov. Shortly afterwards 
Lwd Durham and he, in concert with Sir 
James Graham and Lord D uncannon, were 
con-tituted a committee on behalf of the go- 
vernment to draft a measure of parliamentary 
Tsioun. He was entrusted, although not a 
member of the cabinet, with the task of ex- 
plaining the Government Reform Bill to the 
House of Commons, and of moving its first 
reading, which he did on 31 IMarch 1831. His 
speech on this occasion formed an epoch in 
his career, llis popularity throughout the 
ccuntry dates from its delivery. 

After seven days' debate the bill was read 
a &st time; on 22 March the second reading 
was carried by a majority of one ; on 18 Apru 
the ministry were m a minority of eight on 
the debate m committee ; after a second ad- 
verse vote they resigned ; but, as their re- 
signation was not accepted by the king, they 
appealed to the country. Lord J ohn was the 
hero of the hour. When he went to Davon- 
shirefor re-election crowds flocked to see him, 
and Sydney Smith, in his humorous way, in- 
formed Lady Holland that ' the people along 
the road were very much disappointed by his 
smallness. I told them he wos much larger 
before the hill was thrown out, but was re- 
duced by excessive anxiety about the people. 
Thiii brought tears into their eyes ’ (Memoir 
of S^dnei/ SmM, ii. 321). The general elec- 
tion gave the reformers an increased majo- 
rity. Lord John was re-elected for Tavis- 
tock (SO April), and he was also elected for 
the southern division of Devon (10 May), for 
which he decided to sit. Early in June he 
was admitted to the cabinet, still retaining 
the office of paymaster of the forces. On the 
24th he introduced the Reform Bill for the 
second time; it passed through the commons 
on 22 Sept. On 7 Oct. it was rejected by the 
lords. On 12 Dec. he introduced it into the 
lower house for the third time. An adverse 
rote on 7 May 1832 in the House of Lords 
caused the resignation of himseKand hie col- 
leagues ; but as Sir Robert Feel covdd not 
form a ministry they were reinstated, and the 
Reform Bill was read a third time in the House 
of Lords on the 4th and received the royal 
assent o_n 7 June. Lord John's popularity 
was at its zenith. Even the radicals, who 
hated the whigs, were disposed to make an 


exception in his favour. Replying to Thomas 
Attwood, who had sent him an address from 
Birmingham, in which he was thanked and 
the opposition of the peers was denounced, 
he said ; ' It is impossible that the whisper of 
a faction should prevail against the voice of a 
nation.’ _ These words were repeated again 
and agam, and they materially helped to 
weaken the resistance to the Reform Bill. 

The first reformed parliament met on 
29 Jan. 1833, when the government ma- 
jority was 316. The ministry set to work 
to pass many important measures. On 
25 Feb. 1834 Russell introduced into the 
House of Commons the Dissenters’ Marriage 
Bill to enable dissentingmiuisters to celebrate 
marriages in places of worship licensed for 
that purpose, while retaining the publication 
of banns in church. But it failed to satisfy 
the dissenters, and was for the time laid aside 
(EnsKijra Mvv, Const. Hist. iii. 190). But 
Ireland was, ns usual, the chief difficulty, 
and on this subject there were serious dis- 
aensions in the cahinet. Russell had visited 
that country in the autumn of 1883, and 
came back opposed to the coercive measures 
of Stanley, then chief secretary. These dif- 
ferences became acute on the introduction ot 
the Irish Tithe Bill in 1834, which failed to 
satisfy either O’Connell or the radicals. On 
the second reading of the bill Russell de- 
clared that the revenues of the Irish church 
were larger than was necessary for the 
religious and moral instruction of its member, 
or for the stability of the church itself (Man- 
sard, xxi. 620). This declaration nme a 
great impression ; it was quite at variance 
with the views of Stanley and the less 
advanced section of the cabinet. In Stanley’s 
words, ‘ Johnny bad upset the coach ! ’ and 
Stanley, togetW with the Bake of Rich- 
mond, Lord llipon, and Sir James Graham, re- 
signed office. A few days later Russell stated 
that Irish church reform was the principle 
on which the existence of the government 
depended ; and the vigour with which he 
defended this principle greatly strei^hened 
hia influence with the radicals. In July 
Lord Grey resigned, and was succeeded by 
Lord Melbourne ; and in November Lord 
Althoip, the leaderof the House of Commons, 
succeeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father. The vacant leadership was offered to 
Lord John Russell ; the king, however, 
strongly objected, and took the occasion sum- 
marily to dismiss his ministry (16 Nor.) 

Feel succeeded in forming an administra- 
tion, parliament was dissolved, and the con- 
servatives returned with largely increased 
numbers (273 to 380 liberals), Russell wh 
now the recognised leader of the whigs hi 
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the House of Commons, hut it was no easy 
task to bring into line the majority behind 
him, consisting as it did of ‘ old ’ whigs, 
radicals, and Irish members. At a meeting 
held at Lord Lichfield's house in February 
ISclS an agreement, called the ‘Lichfield 
House compact,’ was arrived at between 
O’Connell and the whigs without Hussell’s 
knowledge CWaipolb, i. 219-23); and in 
the same month Bussell gained the first 
victory over the government by carrying the 
election of James Ahercromby [q. v.] to the 
speakership over Manners-Sutton, the mini- 
sterial canmdate. Feel’s government thence- 
forward Bufiered frequent defeats, and, in 
the contest with Peel, Bussell developed 
qualities of which he had before given no 
evidence, ‘ He possesses,’ wrote Charles 
Gore, ‘all the temper and tact of liOrd 
Altborp, with ten thousand times his elo- 
quence and power.’ On SO March he pro- 
posed a motion that the house should resolve 
itself into a committee to consider the re- 
venues of the Irish church ; on 3 April it 
was carried by a majority of thirty-three, 
and on the 8 th' Peal resigned. 

Melbourne now took office, with Bussell as 
home secretary and leader of the House of 
Commons. On ofiering liimself fur re-elec- 
tion for South Devon he was defeated by 
627 votes, but a seat was at once found for 
him at Stroud. The position of the govern- 
ment was difficult ; the king abhorred all 
his ministers, but bated Lord John worst 
of aU, and was delighted at his defeat in 
South Devon (Gbbvillii, iii. 266). A ma- 
jority in the House of Lords led by Lord 
'Lyndhurst was no less hostile ; in the 
commons Sir Bobert Feel headed a powerful 
opposition ; and the support of the radicals 
and O’Connell, whom Bussell desired to see 
in office, was not to be depended on. The 
first measure of the government was the 
Muncipol Corporations Sill, the conduct of 
which devolved almost entirely on Bussell, 
It was carried without material alteration 
by large majorities in the commons, but 
underwent radioal changes in the House of 
Lords. In the conflict v^ch ensued between 
the two houses, the lords, on the advice of 
Peel and Wellington, yielded the more 
important matters in dispute, and the bill 
became law on 7 Sept, Its effect was to 
place municipal government once more on a 
popular basis in all the large towns, Lon- 
don excepted (Ersbutd Max, iii, 278-86). 
Other reforms of which Bussell was the 
principal author in the session of 1836 ware 
the commutation of tithes into a rent charge 
upon land, l^e establishment of a civil re^- 
etration of births, marriages, and deaths, and 


tlie legalisation of the marriage of dissenters 
in their own chapels. In the same session 
Bussell introduced three measures dealing 
with the church one equalising the bishop^ 
incomes, combining some old sees and con- 
stituting some new ones ; another applying 
the surplus income of capitular establish- 
ments to the general piloses of the church- 
and a third discouraging pluralities. The 
first of these measures passed iu 1836 ; the 
two others became law in 1838 and 1839. 
In 1837 Lord John diminished the number 
of offences to which capital punishment was 
applicable, and ha introduced a bill for the 
reform of the poor law, and an IiLb mum- 
cipal bill ; but the progress of this legislation 
was stopped by the death of William IV and 
the consequent dissolution of parliament. 

The general election resulted in further 
conservativegains. Bussell’s supporters num- 
bered 340, the omjosition numbered 813, and 
five ware doubtml. BussoLl tried to per- 
suade Melbourne to admit some of the more 
advanced members of the party into 
cabinet, and to make the ballot an open 
question, instead of requiring all ministers 
to vote against it. Melbourne refused and 
Bussell acquiesced iu his decision. In his 
speech on the address (November 1887) ha 
declared that it was impossible for him to 
take port in further measures of electoral 
reform. This declaration earned for him the 
hostility of the radicals and the nickname of 
‘ Finality Jack.’ Later on he denied having 
used the word ‘ finality ’ in the sense attr^ 
bated to him. The outbreak of the Gauadian 
rebellion compelled Bussell to propose the 
suspension of the constitution of Lower 
Canada in 1838; and he subsequently carried 
a bill of indemnity to cover the acts of Lord 
Durham’s government [see Lamstoit, Joex 
GnoBsn]. In spite of this interruption to 
domestic legislation, Bussell introduced a 
bill establishing reformatories for juvenile 
oSenders, an Irish poor-law bill, and tithes 
bill without the appropriation olauee, on 
which be bad previously insisted ; these bUla 
became law during 1838. 

Meanwhile Glenn’s administration of 
the colonial office [see Gbant, Obables] 
was giving serious dissatisfaction, and on 
2 Feb, 1839 Bussell threatened to resign 
unless some change were made. NoTman% 
became colonial secretary^ but in April the 
government had a majority of only five on. 
the question of suspending the constitution 
of Jamoioa, and the cabinet resigned. Peel 
was summoned, but declined to form an 
administration on hearing that the queen 
wished to retain the services of her whig 
ladies-iu- waiting. The Melbourne ministry 
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was recalled, but Ilussell now became colo- 
nial secretary while Normanby took the 
home office. ’In his new capacity Russell in- 
troduced the Jamaica hill, which became law 
after it had been seriously modified by the 
lords. The bills for which Ilussell wm more 
particularly responsible in the following ses- 
eion were the creation of a committee of the 
privy council to deal with education, the 
cfraiit of 30,000/. for educational purposes, 
and the inauguration of the government in- 
spection of scuools. These measures as car- 
ried fell far short of IlusseU’s original pro- 
posals, which were mutilated in the House 
of Lords, hut they initiated government 
supervision and aid in education, and thus 
proved of supreme importance. Hia tenure of 
the colonial office wes distinguished hy the 
conversion of New Zealand into a British 
colony, and the formal claim to the whole 
of Australia. 

In 1840 the danger of war between Eng- 
land and France with regard to Mehemet 
Ali and Turkey, and the difierence of opinion 
between Ilussell, who wished to come to 
terms with France, and Palmerston, who 
took an opposite line, nearly led to Eussell’a 
resignation. Finally war was averted, and 
bath Ilussell and Palmerston remained in 
office. Meanwhile the China war, coapled 
with stagnation in trade, caused recurring 
deficits in the budget. Early in 1841 the 
cabinet determined to reduce the duties on 
foreign timber, sugar, and other articles, and 
to substitute a fixed duty of 8s. on com for 
the sliding scale established in 1628. Has- 
sell himself had declared, two years before, 
in favour of a moderate fixed duty. The 
proposed change was welcomed by the free- 
traders, but it won no adherents from the 
conservative side, and alienated many avhigs. 
The government was defeated by thirty-six 
votes on 18 May. Nevertheless they deter- 
mined to persevere; but on 4 June Peel’s 
motion of no confidence in the government 
was carried by one vote. On the 23rd parlia- 
ment was dissolved. The general election 
resulted in a great conservative victory. 
Ilussell accepted an invitation to contest the 
city of London, but was only returned as 
last of the four successful candidates. On. 
the address in August the government were 
defeated by ninety-one votes, and gave way 
to Sir Robert Feel. 

During Peel’s administration Russell led 
the opposition, hut he supported the govern- 
ment on the question of the Maynooth grant, 
and in. his famous ‘ Edinburgh Letter,’ dated 
22 Nov. 1846, declared for the total repeal 
of the com laws, ignorant of the fact mat 
Feel had already proposed this measure to 


his cabinet. Unable to carry his cabinet 
with him. Peel resigned, and on 8 Deo. 
Russell was summoned to form a ministry. 
But Lord Howick (Earl Grey since his 
father’s death in July 1845) refused to serve 
if Palmerston were reappointed secretary for 
foreign affairs, and Russell’s attempt failed. 
Feel returned to office, repealed the corn laws 
with Russell’s support, and then introduced 
a new coercion bul for Ireland. This Russell 
opposed, and on 26 June 1846, the night 
on which the com bill passed the lords, the 
coercion bill was defeated in the commons. 

In July Russell succeeded in forming an 
administration for the first time, talcing office 
as first lord of the treasury and premier; 
Palmerston went to the foreign office, Sir 
George Grey to the home office, Charles 
"Wood to the exchequer, und Earl Grey be- 
came secretary for war and the colonies. 
The first difficulty that faced the new ad- 
ministration was the potato famine in Ire- 
land, for the relief of which the government 
granted ten millions to be spent on public 
works. Parliament, which was prorogued 
on 28 Aug., met again in January 1847. 
After passing other remedial measures for 
Ireland, it enacted the Tan Hours Bill, in- 
troduced by John Fielden [q. v.], and vi- 
gorously supported by Russell, and also a 
bill establishing the poor-law board, suhse- 
queiitly merged in the local government 
board. Parliament was dissolved on 24 July. 
The new House of Commons comprised 326 
liberals, 105 conservative free-traders, and 226 
protectionists. Rnssell was returned at the 
head of the poll for the city of London. 
Parliament met in November ; Ireland still 
blocked the way, and Russell, who remained 
prime minhiter, was compelled to introduce 
a coercion bill similar to that on which Peel 
had been defeated. It passed by large ma- 
jorities, in ^ite of much opposition from the 
radicals. It was accompanied by two re- 
medial measures, the Encumbered Estates 
Act and another measure giving the tenant 
compensation for improvements. The latter 
was, however, stubbornly resisted, and then 
referred to a select committee ; its principle 
was not adopted by the legislature tifl. twenty 
years later. In the autumn of 1847 Russell 
evoked a violent outcry among the hi^- 
church party hy the appointment of Dr. 
Hampden to the bishopric of Hereford [see 
HxuPDEfr, Resit Dioksos]. Abroad, his 
anxieties were greatly increased by the danger 
of rupture with France, and by the revolu- 
tionary movements in France, Italy, Spain, 
Poland, and Hungary; while further ffiffi- 
culty was created by Palmerston’s disposi- 
tion to act in foreign affairs independently 
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of^ and often in opposition to, liis colleagues 
and the prime minister [for the foreign policy 
of Eussell'a government, see art. Temple, 
HESEr Joiijr, third Viscotnri PAiMBBSTOit]. 

Meanwhile the revolutionary agitation in 
Burope found faint echoes in England and 
Ireland. The chartist movement died away 
after the fiasco of the meeting in London 
on 10 April ISIS, In Ireland the Treason 
Felony Act of the same month and suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act (July) were 
followed by the easy suppression of Smith 
O’Hrien’s rebellion. Hussell attempted to 
alleviate the situation in that country by a 
further amendment of the poor law, by en- 
dowing the Homan catholic priesthood, and 
creating a fourth secretary of state for Ire- 
land in place of the lord-lieutenant; but 
the two latter meftsurea proved abortive. 
Other measures which Russell endeavoured 
to pass in 1818 were bills for promoting the 
hemth of towns, for removing Jewish dis- 
abilities, and repealing the navigation acts. 
The first was successfm, and the second avos 
rejected by the House oi Lords [sea Rom- 
scHiLB, Lionel NiTitAH db]. The third 
measure, after being abandoned by the go- 
vernment in 1848, passed both houses next 
year (1849). In October Eusaell brought 
before the cabinet a new reform hill, but he 
Avas oulA'Oted, and the measure went no 
further. His great measure of 1 860 was the 
Australian Colonies Act (13 and 14 Viet, 
cap. 69), whereby Port PhiUip district was 
erected into a separate colony under the 
name Victoria, and Kew South "Wales was 
mven. responsible representative government. 
In November Hussell’s letter to the bishop 
of Durham, which was called forth by the 
' papal aggression ’ (i.e. the bull creating Ho- 
man catholic bishops in England), and con- 
tained references to high churchmen as ' un- 
worthy sous of the church ’and to Roman 
practices as ‘the mummeries of superstition,’ 
AA'as received with unbounded enthusiasm 
by Protestants, and with equal disgust by 
high churchmen and Homan catholics. In 
F^iuary 1851 a bill was passed rendering 
illegal the assumption in England of ecclesi- 
astical titles by Roman catholic priests, hut 
was sufiered to fall into desuetu^. In the 
same month the government was defeated by 
one hundred to fifty-two votes on Locke 
King’s motion for assimilating the county 
to the borough franchise. HusseU at once 
resimed, hut Stanley (afterwards Earl of 
Derby) was unable to form a ministry, and 
in March Russell returned to office. 

In December Bussell’s disagreement with 
Palmerston came to a beam The latter, 
without consulting his colleagues, recognised 


the government formed by Napoleon after 
his coup d'itat of 2 Deo., and, on the gronitd 
that Palmerston had exceeded his authority, 
Husselldemandedhisresignation. On26D%,* 
Qranville succeeded him as foreign minister! 
Palmerston soon had his revenge. In Fe- 
bruary ha moved an amendment extending 
the Militia Bill which the government had 
introduced in apprehension of invasion ftom 
France, and carried it by eleven votes. Bus- 
sell resigned, after having acted as premier 
for four and three-quarter years. The Earl of 
Derby became head of a conservative a flniin j. 
stration, with Disraeli as chancellor of the 
exchequer. But Lord Derby’s government 
had a brief existence. Parliament was dis- 
solved in July 1862, and the eonserratives 
were in a minority in the new House of 
Commons. Disraeli’s budget was defeated in 
November, and Derby gaA-e way next month 
to a coalition ministry of whigs and Peelitea 
under Lord Aberdeen as prime minister, 
Palmerston became home secretary, hit, 
Gladstone chancellor of the exchequer, and 
HusseU fereign secretary. It was a coalition, 
hut not a union, and neither party was satis- 
fied with the amount of Lufluence it possessed. 
Russell led the House of Commons, but on 
21 Feb. 1853 he resigned the foreign secre- 
taryship, being succeeded by Lord Claren- 
don; he remained in the cabinet without 
office, and continued to lead the house. 
During the session he introduced a bill en- 
abling municipalities to rate themselves for 
the support of voluntary schools, but it did 
not pass. In October Aberdeen prraosed to 
retire from tbe premiersliip in Bussell’s 
faA’Our, but the cabinet would not sanction 
the change. In December Hussell brought 
before the cabinet a new reform bill. Pal- 
merston objected to it, and resigned; he atos 
induced to withdraw his resignation, hut it 
became evident in April 1864 that if Hussell 
persisted with his hill the government wonld 
break w ; he therefore postponed the mea- 
sure. In May he suggested and carried into 
efiect the separation 01 the war and colomal 
departments. In June he accepted the pre- 
aidency of the council. 

MeauAvhile England had drifted into war 
with Russia [see CaNNiNa, StiUlTEOKd]. 
During the negotiations that preceded it Has- 
sell threatened to resign, because he was not 
fully consulted before decisions were taken, 
and because he was not prepared to support 
the porte against its Ohrist'.on subjects ; at 
the same time he was more hostile to Russia 
than Lord Aberdeen. The difibrences in the 
cabinet had an evil effect on the conduct of 
the Avar, Bussell grew dissatisfied, and, being 
iU prepared to resist Roebuck’s motion ftr 
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innuiry into tlie management of the war in 
January 1855, he retired from the admini- 
etration. lie then supported Koebuck’s motion, 
which was carried by a large majority, and 
Aberdeen resigned. The queen sent first for 
Derby and then for Eussell, hut neither was 
able to form a government, and the task was 
entrusted to Palmerston. He became pre- 
mier, retaining for the most part Lord Aber- 
deen’s cabinet. Russell declined Palmerston’s 
invitation to join the ministry, bat accepted 
the post of ^enipotentiary to the congress 
which was now assembling at Vienna in the 
hope of peace. "While on the way at Paris 
he learnt that the Peelites (including Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir James Graham, and Sidney 
Herbert) had withdrawn from Palmerston’s 
newly formed administration (23 Feb.) Rus- 
sell now reluctantly accepted the colonial 
office, without, however, giving up his mis- 
sion to Vienna. He arrived there in March, 
aRer visiting Berlin. Russia held out against 
the terms proposed, and Russell’s view that 
a defensive alliance between England, F ranee, 
and Austria afiTorded sufficient guarantee for 
the security of Turkey was not accepted by 
the ministry. The congress effected nothing, 
and Russell once more threatened to resign. 
2revertheless ha was persuaded to remain in 
office, and to defend the government's policy 
in parliament, a course wmeh involved him in 
a charge of inconsistency, and raised a great 
outcry when his own proceedings at Vienna 
were revealed by Count Buol, Unable by 
reasons of state to account in full detail for 
his course of action, RusseU resigned on 
13 July. 

For nearly four years he remained out 
of office devoting his leisure to literary 
work. He supported Palmerston’s govern- 
ment during the Indian mutiny, but pro- 
tested against the orhitraiy seizure of the 
Arrow in Chinese waters, and against the 
Conspiracy Bill, introduced, at Napoleon’s 
instigation, after the Orsini plot of 1858. 
This oiU was defeated by nineteen votes, and 
the conservatives, under Derby, came into 
office in place of Palmerston and his friends. 
Bussell supported the new India Bill, which 
transferred the government of that country 
to the crown, but led tbe attack on Dis- 
raeli’s Reform Bill in 1859. In the general 
election which followed its defeat the liberals 
had a majority of forty-eight, Russell heii^ 
again returned for the city of London. Hn 
now took office as foreign secretary under 
Palmerston, On 1 March 1860 he intro- 
duced a reform bill into the House of Com- 
mons, reducing the qualification for the fran- 
chise to 10/, in the counties and 6/. in towns, 
and effecting a redistribution of seats ; but 


tbe measure fell a victim to Palmerston's 
antipathy and the popular apathy. The 
question that mostly occupied him was the 
war of Italian liberation. He w as an ardent 
advocate of ‘ Italy for the Italians,’ and his 
eS'orts had a considerable share in bringing 
about Italian unity. Less successful was 
his opposition to the annexation of Savoy 
by France. During tbe autumn of 1660 
Russell accompanied the queen on her visit 
to Germany. In July 1801 he was raised 
to the peerage as Earl Russell of Kingston 
Russell and Viscount Amberley of Amherley 
and Ardsalla. 

During the American civil war Russell 
maintained a strict neutrality between the 
belhg^ents. _ In September 1852 he wished 
to oner mediation between the north and 
south; hut he failed to stop the sailing of 
the Alabama, whose depredations subse- 
quently cost tbe government over 3,000,000/. 
Other important episodes daring bis tenure 
of the foreign office were tbe Polish iiisur- 
rection and tbe seizure of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. RusscR sympathised warmly with tbe 
Poles, but was emphatic on the impossibility 
of England rendering any materiol assist- 
ance, and in the same way he saw the futility 
of England alone attempting to resist the 
Prussian and Austrian occupation of Schles- 
wig-Holstein. On 22 Jan. 1802 he was 
created a knight of the Garter, There was 
little domestic legislation during this period, 
and in a speech delivered at the end of Sep- 
tember 1864 Russell described the attitude ot 
the country as one of ‘ rest and be thankful,’ 

The general election of July 1805 con- 
firmed the ministry in power, but on 18 Oct, 
Palmerston died. RusseU became prime 
mmister for the second time, with Mr. Glad- 
stone as leader of the House of Commons. In 
March the government introduced a reform 
bill containing some of the provisions oi 
Russell’s abortive measure of 1860, with the 
addition of lodger enfranchisement. It met 
with lukewarm support in parliament, and 
the formation of the ‘ Cave of Adullam’ led 
to the defeat of the government on 18 June 
1866 [see Hobbuait, Edwabd; Lowe, Ro- 
BBEi]. The consequent resignation of the 
cabinet and tbe formation of Derby’s govern- 
ment brought Enssell's official career to a 
close. He refused Mr, Gladstone’s offer on 
8 Dec. 1868 of a seat in tbe cabinet * without 
other responsibility.’ 

Daring the later years of his life he was 
occupied with political speculations and lite- 
rary work. In the House of Lords he fre- 
quently took port in debate, and be was fore- 
most in supporting the policy of conciliation 
in Ireland, which he had adopted and pressed 
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upon parliament in earlier ^ois. In 1869 
he introduced a bill in the House of Lords 
empowering the crown to create a limited 
number of life-peeii^es ; it was rejected on 
the third reading. He was natural^ a warm 
supporter of the Irish Land and Education 
bills of 1870, but voted against the Ballot 
Bill in 1871. A. letter from him approving 
in the name of civil and religious liberty the 
anti-clericel policy of the German emperor 
was read at a public meeting held in St. 
James’s Hall, London, on 27 Jan. 1874, to 
express approval of the German govern- 
ment’s action in expelling various religious 
orders. His sympathy evoked the thamrs of 
the German emperor and of Prince Bismai'ck, 
■who styled him ‘the Nestor of Eiuropean 
statesmen.’ 

Domestic sorrow darkened his closiugdaya. 
In the spring of 1874 his daughtei'-in-law, 
Lady Ainberley, and her child died. Early in 
1876 he lost his eldest son (LordAmberley), 
and be was himself seized with an Blness 
shortly afterwards from which he never en- 
tirely rallied. He died on 28 May 1878 at 
Pembroke Lodge in Bichmond Pork, where 
he spent the last thirty years of bis life. The 
residence belonged to the queen, and she 
had wanted Bussell the use of it since 1847. 
Lora Beacousdeld proposed, with the ap- 
proval of the queen, that he should have 
a pubhc funeral and a tomb in Westminster 
Abbey; but hh remains were laid, in ac- 
cordance with his o'wn wish, in the family- 
vault at Chenies. 

Bussell married, first, on 11 April 183S, 
Adelude (d, 18S8), daughter of Thomas 
Lister of Armitage Park, and widow of 
Thomas, second lord Bihblesdale, and by 
her had two daughters, Georgiana Adelaide, 
who man'ied Arcmbald, third son of J onathon 
Peel [q. v.J, and Victoria, who married Henry 
Montagu V illiers [q. v.], bishop of Durham. 
Tie married, secondly, on 20 JiBy 1841, Lady 
Frances Anna Maria Elliot, daughter of Gil- 
bert, second earl of Minto, died on 
18 Jan, 1898. By her he had three sons 
and one daughter. The eldest son, John, 
viscount Amberley,is separately noticed. 

The excellence of Buss^’s lit erary achieve- 
ment was not proportioned to its quantity. 
His historical work, entitled ‘Memoii-s of 
the Affairs of Europe’ (1824), is hut a 
fragment, and no more than a creditable 
compilation. Mr. Gladstone has, however, 
affirmed that ‘ Burke never 'wrote anything 
better ’than soma passages, especially that 
running, ‘ TiTien I am asked if such or such 
a natiou is fit to be free, I ask in return, 
is any man fit to be a despot f ’ Bussell’s 
‘Essay on the English Constitution’ (1821) 


is the best work from bis pen, while that con- 
taining the ' Letters of the Fourth Duke of 
Bedford ’ (3 vols., 1842-3-6), with an Ihto- 
rical introduction, is the most useful anl 
interesting. He also edited the ‘ Memorial- 
and Letters of Fox’ (4 vols., 1853-4-7) anl 
the ‘ Diary of Moore,’ but he barely realised 
the duties of an. editor ; his ‘ Life and 'Times 
of Fox’ (8 vols., 1869-67) contains mote 
politics than biography. His other works 
include the ‘ Life of Lord William Bussell' 
(1819), ‘ Essays aud Sketches’ (1820), and 
‘Causes of the French Eevolutioii ’ (18321. 

Hia literary skill is most marked in Li, 
raistolary -writing [of. art. Meheweihel. 
John], and his speeches and writings abound 
in happy and telung phrases. No cleverer re- 
tort was ever made, according to Mr, Glad- 
stone, than Lord John’s to Sir Francis Bn> 
dett : ‘The honourable momher taUtsofthj 
cant of patriotism; but there is somethin" 
worse than the cant of patriotism, and tbu 
is the re-eanb of patriotism.’ It would not 
be easy to match the readiness of his replr 
to the queen and the prince consort, for 
which his nephew, Mr. George W.E. Bussell, 
is the authority (Cbn#«»^orary ifeweii), hi, 
814). The queen said, 'Is it true. Lord 
John, that you hold that a subject is justi- 
fied, in certain circumstances, in disober- 
ing his sovereign P’ ‘Well,’ be redie’d, 
‘speaking to a sovereign of the House of Ban- 
over, I can only say that I suppose it k’ 
Sir James Mackintosh was struck with his 
definition of a proverb, ‘One man's wit and 
all men’s wisdom.’ Lord J ohn added a pro- 
verb to the nation’s stock; ‘A spur in the 
head is worth two in the heel.’ 

His training led him to excel as a poli- 
tician, and he was at home in Downing Street 
aud in parliament. The store of constitu- 
tional knowledge which he had laboriousk 
acquired was always at his command, an^ 
this gave him weight in the House of Com- 
mons. He was not an orator of the first rank; 
still, he had the gift of impressing an as- 
sembly. He had not the faculty or moting 
an audience by perfervid rhetoric ; but, de- 
spite certain mannerisms of speech which 
grated on the ear, he possessed the art of 
convincing intelligent hearers. It was only 
on rare occasions, as Bulwer Lytton -wrote 
in the ‘New Timon,’ ‘languid Johnny glowed 
to glorious John,’ and he roused bis audience 
to genuine enthusiasm. Theimpression which 
hemade on Charles Sumner, an exacting ciitic, 
is noteworthy. ‘ Lord John Bussell ’ (Sum- 
ner wrote in 1838 of a night spent in the 
House of Commons) ' rose m my mind tbs 
more I listened to him. In person diminu- 
tive and rickety, he reminded me of a petti- 
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fogging attornej who lives near Leohmere 
Point. He wriggled round, played with his 
het, and seemed unable to dispose of his 
Iinnrlg or his feet ; his voice was small and 
thin, but notwithstanding all this, a house 
of five hundred members was hushed to 
catch his smallest accents, You listened, 
and you felt that you heard a man of mind, of 
thought, and of moral elevation’ (Life and 
Ictten of Sumner, i. 316). 

In one of his earlier speeches in the house 
he affirmed that too much was talked about 
the wisdom of our ancestors^ and that he 
wished their courage to be imitated. Ha 
possessed their coura^ in overflowing mea- 
sure, a courage which was akin to rashness, 
and a self-confidence which resembled obsti- 
nacy. He was, indeed, what the Duke of 
Wellmrton said of him to Eogers, ‘ a host in 
hira''el? Hie invincible self-relianee was re- 
garded by Sydn^ Smith os his worst fault : 
‘I believe Lord John Eussell would perform 
the operation for the stone, build St. Peter’s, 
or assume— with or without ten minutes’ 
jdtigg — the command of the Channel fleet j 
and no one would discover by his manner 
that the patient had died, the church 
tumbled down, and the Channel fleet been 
knocked to atoms ’ (SinitEi SiuiH, Worlcs, 
E 283). 

Like Fos, he was short in stature, hut he 
was devoid of Fox’s geniality. The freezing 
manner on which Biuwer Lytton insisted in 
his description of Lord John was very mani- 
fest in his early years. His father wrote 
to him at the end of the session of 1837-8 : 

‘ There are eircumstances in which you give 
great offence to your followers (or tail) in 
the House of Commons ^ not being cour- 
teous to them, by treating them superci- 
liously, and de halt an to, oy not listening 
with sufilcient patience to their solicitations 
or remonstrances’ (SrniroBE Walpoib, Life, 

i. 304). In private life he was a genial com- 
panion, and what Greville said of him 
when at Woburn Abbey in 1841 (Memoirs, 

ii. 140) applies to his whole life: ‘John 
Russell is always agreeable, both from what 
he contributes himself, and his hearty en- 
joyment of the contributions of others.’ Mot- 
ley, the American historian, wrote of him 
that, ‘ in his own homo, I never saw a more 
agreeable manner.’ He was never happier 
than when surrounded by his children and 
his books. Field sports ^ not attract him, 
though he practised shooting at birds when 
a boy, and killed a boor when attending 
Queen Victoria in Germany in 1860, 

As a statesman he was a sincere but not a 


shipped.’ Proud of his country andjealous of 
its nonour,he nobly upheld the whig motto 
of civil and religious liberty throughout the 
world. Every movement forfreedom had his 
hearty support. He championed every mea- 
sure that he believed would increase the 
happiness of the people. National education 
was as dear to hun as parliamentary reform. 
He was reproached with showing unduefavour 
to members of his own party and family, yet 
he was never convicted of exercising his 
patronage to the detriment of the public wel- 
fare, and, while remembering his relatives, he 
did not neglect his friends. His own literary 
tastes made him a discriminating patron of 
letters and learning. He was responsible for 
the appointment of Tennyson as poet-laureate, 
and of Sic John Herschel as master of the 
mint. In 1816, when Wordsworth was can- 
didate for the lord-rectorship of Glasgow 
University, Russell declined to stand against 
him. He gave the Royal Society 1,0001. of 
public money to be spent on scientific re- 
search. In 1872 he served as president of 
the Royal Historical Society. While an 
earnest and enlightened churchman, he was 
the friend of many nonconformists. 

His personal choractei'istics were set forth 
by himself with modesty and truth in 1869. 
in the introduction to his speeches ; ' My 
capacity, I always felt, was very inferior to 
that of lie men who have attained in past 
times the foremost place in our parliament 
and in the councils of our sovereign. I have 
committed many errors, some of them very 
groK bhmders. But the generous peimlo 
of England ore always forbearing end for- 
giving to those statesmen who have the 
good of their country at heart.’ Nine years 
later, when his life was ebbing away, he 
said to his wife, ‘ I have made mistakes, 
but in all I did my object was the public 
good.’ 

Russell was an original member of the 
Reform Club, where nis portrait is con- 
spicuous in the hall. In the National For- 
troitGallery is apainting of Russell, presented 
by the painter, G. F. Watts, R.A., and he 
was also painted by Sir Francis Grant, P.R.A. 
There is also a marble bust, sculptured in 
1832 by John Francis. 

[Walpole’s Lift of Lord John Russell; Reid's 
Lord John Russell; Speeches and Despatches, 
and Recollections and Suggestions 1^ Estl 
Russell; Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates; Ore- 
Tille’e Diaries; Queen Victoria's Letters, 1907 ; 
Morley's Life of Gladstone, 1903 ; Torrens’s 
Memoirs of Lord Melbourne; Mooie'e Diary; 
Sit 'rheodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Con- 


demonstrative patriot ; he wrote of England sort ; Ashley's Life of Palmerston ; Feel Papers ; 
as ' the country whose freedom I have wor- [ Fit^atrick's Life of O' Connell; Morley’a 
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Cobden ; Croker Papers ; Sydney Smith's Works ; 
Scharfs Cat. of Pictures, &c., at Woburn, and 
Cat. of Monuments at Chenies.] P. R. 

BUSSELL, JOHN (1795-1883), 'tlio 
sporting parson,’ eldest son of John Bussell, 
rector of North Hill, near Callingtonin Com- 
rrall, and afterwards of Iddesleigh in North 
Devon, by his wife Nora (Jewell), was born at 
Dartmouth on 21 Dec. 1795. His father was 
of the family of Kingston Bussell, and the 
descendant of a branch which settled in De- 
vonshire in 1651. He himself was a ‘ hunting 
parson,’ and his sons and pupils took their 
share in field sports from the earliest possible 
age. John was sent jto Plympton grammar 
school (where Sir Joshua Bevnolds was edu- 
cated), and thence parsed to Hlundell's school, 
Tiverton, where he and a friend started a 
scratch pack of hounds of various breeds. His 
exploits with this pack came to the master's 
ears, and he was within an ace of being ex- 
pelled, but recovered the goodwill of Dr. 
Bichards by winning the Balliol scholarship. 
Eventually, however, he matriculated from 
Exeter College, Oxford, as ‘ of Orediton,’ on 
9 Nov. 1814. At Oxford he managed, while 
avoiding debts, to make aristocratic friend- 
ships, and to enjoy a good deal of sport, hunt- 
ing as often as he could aiibrd it with Sir 
Thomas Mostyn's and Sir Harry Peyton’s 
hounds. To excel in the hunting field was 
already his ambition when, having graduated 
B. A. on 1 7 Dec. 1818, he was ordained a deacon 
in 181 9. In thefollo wing year he was ordained 
priest, and obtained his mat curacy at George 
Nympton, near South Molton, where he en- 
joyed the friendship of the Eev. .John Froude 
of Knowstone, famed throughout Devonshire 
for his love of hounds and disregard of 
CTiscopal authority. On 30 1826 

Bussell married, at Bath, Penelope Licledon 
Bury, daughter of Admiral Bury of Ben- 
nington House, Barnstaple, and shortly 
afterwards went to Iddesleigh to act as his 
father’s curate. He had kept some otter- 
hounds at Molton. At Iddlesleigh he was 
enabled to realise his desire to keep and hunt 
a fine pack of foxhounds. The bTilliant sport 
that he showed with these ‘ wild red rovers 
of Dartmoor ’ soon made his name a house- 
hold word in the west of England; his sten- 
torian ‘view-halloo’ could be sworn to by 
every rustic between Dartmoor and Exmoor, 
nnd sportsmen journeyed from afar to have 
a day with the clerical Nimrod, His ab- 
stemiousness and his powers of endurance 
were remarkable, and the distance that he 
rode to and from cover, generally on the 
same horse and often over lonely moors, 
enhanced the miolity of his achievements on 
the bunting fimd proper. 'With the hounds, 


he seemed to know instinctively the lina 
that the hunt would take. No man had a 
more masterful control of his pack ; it was 
said that ha never needed a whip to turn 
them, and that he never lost a fo.x by afal-e 
oast. ‘ Jack Russell,’ as he was familiarlv 
colled, was egually popular with the rural 
population and with the county gentrr, 
numbering nmo^ his intimate friends Eari 
Fortescue, the Earl of Portsmouth, Geor"- 
Lane-Fox, and Henry Villebois. 

In 1831 Russell went to live at Tor Doun 
an old stone grange on the Exmoor road, not 
far from Barnstaple, and in the followiur 
year he was presented to the perpetual curacy 
of the adjoining parish of Swymbridge. Soon 
after his appointment the bishop of Exeter, 
the martinet Henry Phillpotts [a. v.], much 
troubled by the number of hunting parsons 
in his diocese, cited Bussell to appear before 
him and answer certain charges of neglect in 
his cure, and remonstrated with him on tLj 
subject of keeping hounds. The cluirgcs were 
discovered to be unfounded; Bussell bluntlv 
refused to give up his hounds, and there 
the mutter rested. In 1816 he was instru- 
mental in getting up the annual fox-hiinting 
gathering at South Molton, a sort of Tar- 
porley meeting of the west, and he helped 
to revive the Exmoor stag-hunt. He did 
what was in his power to further agricid- 
tural improvement in a backward part of the 
country. In 1866, at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Plymouth meeting, he flist met the 
Prince of Wales, who was much delighted 
by his society; and, subsequently, ^ring 
Christmas week, he was more than once a 
visitor at Sandringham. In 1880 he was 
collated to the rectory of Black Torrington 
upon the presentation of Lord Poltimoce, 
and left Swymbridge with reluctance. His 
famous pack of small foxhounds was sold to 
Henry Villebois. Bussell was now over 
eighty, but he lost no time at Torrington in 
starting a pack of harriers. His local popu- 
larity and nis Iceenness in all matters con- 
nected with sport had in no wise abated 
when he died at Blade Torrington rectory on 
28 April 18SS. He was buried at Swvm- 
bridge on S May 1883. His wife had died 
onl Jan. 1875, leaving a son John Bury, who 
predeceased his father. 

An insatiable hunter, an untiring rider, 
an excellent judge of horse and hounds, an 
enthusiastic upholder of Devonshire cider 
and cream, and no less staunch in support 
of Devonshire wrestlers against their tradi- 
tional rivals across the Tamar, Bussell pos- 
sessed every element of county popularity, 
'With a stalwart frame and a long reach, he 
had in his youth an additional claim to re- 
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meet, for he was au admirable sparrer ; and 
in his old age he well knew how to exact 
the deference due to his station. A. tall, 
mare, upright figure, ‘with a character to 
match,' he was a keen discriminator of men 
and an excellent talker, his full-flavoured 
Devonian speech being garnished with pic- 
turesque west-country phrase-s, and illumi- 
nated br a pungent wit. lie was a good 
friend to the poor, and left no pastoral duty 
unperformed. In the pulpit he tried to re- 
form conduct rather than to expound doctrine, 
bein" a stern denouncer of bad language, 
•.trong drinks, and the ‘filthy habit of 
emobiug.’ 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1714-188S; Boose’s 
Begibt. of Exeter Coll. p. 316 ; the Bussell 
Album, with introduction by C. A. Kohun 
Harris, and portrait; Illustrated London News, 
13 May 1883 (portrait) ; Sporting and Dramatic 
News, 5 and 12 May 1883 ; Field, 6 May 1883; 
Men of the Bcign, 188S, pp. 783-4; Times 
Obituarieo, 1883 ; notes kindly supplied by W. F. 
Coiher, esq., of Horrabridge. In addition to tho 
above a fiiU-length picture of Bussell amid his 
sporting surroundings was supplied during his 
lifetime in the gossipy 'Memoir of the Eev. 
.Tohn Bussell, and his Out-of-door Life' (London, 
1878, 8vo; new edit. 1883), compiledfrom papers 
originally contributed to Daily's Magazine.] 

T. S. 

EDSSEIiL, JOHN FULLER (1814- 
1884), theological writer, horn in 1814, was 
son of Thomas Russell Q-781 P-1846) [q. v.L 
and brother of Arthur Tozer Russell Iq. v."] 
lie was admitted a pensioner of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, on 4 June lS3i. In 1836, 
while an undergraduate there, he entered 
into a correspondence with Fusev, and was 
one of the first synmathisers with the • Ox- ' 
ford movement ’ at Cambridge. He became 
a regular correspondent of Pusey, and in ' 
1637 visited him at Christ Church. He was 
ordained deacon in 1838, and appointed to 
the curacy of St. Peter’s, IVolworth, Surrey. | 
In 1639 he graduated LL.B,, and in the same 
year he was admitted into priest’s orders. 
He held the perpetual curacy of St. James, 
Enfield, from 1841 to 18o4, and in 1836 he 
was presented to the rectory of Greenhithe, 
Kent. lie died on 6 April 1^884 at his house 
in Ormonde Terrace, Regent’s Park, London. 

He was a member ol the council of the 
Society of Antiquaries, of the central com- 
mittee of the Royal Archmological Institute, 
and of the committee of the Ecclesiological 
Society. 

Ajmong his works, which relate chiefly to 
the doctrine and discipline of the chnich of 
England, are ; 1. ‘ Letter to the Right Hon. 
H. Goulburn on the Morals and Religion of 

VOL, ITII. 


the University of Cambridge,’ Cambridge, 
1833, 8vo. 2. * The Exclusive Power of an 
episccipally ordained Clergy to administer 
the Sacraments,’ 1834. 3. ‘ The Judgment of 
the Anglican Church (posterior to the Re- 
formation) on the Sufficiency of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and the Authority of tfie Holy Catholic 
Church in Matters of Faith,’ London, 1838, 
8vo. 4. ‘Strict Observance of the Rubric 
recommended,’ 1839. 6. ‘ Anglican Ordina- 
tions valid; a Refutation of certain State- 
ments in . . . •' The Validity of Anglican 
Ordinations examined,” by Peter Richard 
Henrick, V.G.,’ London, 1M6, 8vo. 6. ‘ The 
Life of I)r. Samuel Johnson,’ Loudon, 1847, 
12mo. 7. ‘ The Ancient Knight, or Chapters 
on Chivalry,’ London, 1849, 12mo. 8. ‘ Oral 
and 'V’ritten Evidence in regard to thepost- 
Reformation ^mbolical Use of Lights in 
the Church of England,’ in the second report 
of the Ritual Commission, London, 1867, fol. 

lie was co-editor with Dean Hook of the 
‘ Voice of the Church ’ (2 vols. 1840), and 
with Dr. Irons of ‘ Tracts of the Anglican 
Fathers’ (1841). He was aLo editor of 
‘Hierurgia Anglicana, or Documents and 
Extracts iUustrative of the Church of Eng- 
land after the Reformation ' (1848). 

[Crockford’s ClaricaV Directory, 1876 and 
1884; Liddon’sLifeof Fasey, i. 400-8, ii. 141-6 ; 
Stephens’s Life and Letters of IV. F. Hook, ii. 20- 
23 ; Gradoati Cantabr. 1873; Notes and Queries, 
6th Ecr. ix. 300 ; Froc. Soc. Antiquaries, 2ad 
ser, z. 280, 281 ; Simms'e Bibl. Staflordiensie, p. 
384; Times, 10 April 1884; Notes and Queries, 
6th ser. zi. 466-6, 6th ser. i. 02.] T. C. 

R'USSBLL, JOHN SCOTT (1808- 1882), 
civil engineer, eldest son of David Russell, a 
Scottish clergyman, was bom at Parkhead, 
near Glasgow, on 8 May 1808. Originally 
intended for the church, he entered a work- 
shop to learn the trade of an engineer, and 
studied at the universities of Edinburgh, 
St. Andrews, and Glasgow. He graduated 
at Glasgow at the age of sixteen. On the 
death of Sir John Leslie, professor of 
natural philosophy at Edinburgh, in 1632, 
he was elected to fill the vacancy tempo- 
rarily. AVith the view of improving the 
forms of vessels, he commenced researches 
into the nature of waves, lie read a paper 
on this subject before the British Associa- 
tion in 1836, when a committee was ap- 
I pointed to m^e experiments. During these 
researches RusseU discovered the existence 
of the wave of translation, and developed 
the wave-line system of construction of 
ships. In 1837 lie read a paper before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh ‘On the Laws 
I by which "Water opposes llesistance to the 
I Motion of Floating Bodies,’ for which he 
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received the larffe gold medal of the society, 
and was elected a memher of the council. 
He was employed at this time as manager 
of the large shiphuilding works at Greenock 
sahaequently owned by Caird & Co. The 
Wave, the first vessel constructed on the 
wave system, was built under his direction 
in 1836, the Scott Russell in 1830, and the 
Flambeau and the Fire-King in 1839. J^s 
system was employed in the construction 
of the new fleet of the West India Royal 
Mail Company, four of the vessels being 
designed and built by blm. He also con- 
structed some common road steam carriages, 
which ran successfully for a tune between 
Paisley and Glasgow. Six of these were at 
work m 1834. 

Removing to London in. 1844, Russell be- 
came F.E.S. in 1847 and a member of the In- 
stitute of Civil Engineers, of which he was for 
some time vice-president. In 1845 he was 
appointed secretary of the Society of Arts, 
wmch was then occupied with a proposal 
for the holding of a national exhibition. 
Russell took up the idea with his accustomed 
energy, and it was in no small degree due to 
his initiative and persistence that the sug- 
gested national exhibition developed into 
the Groat International Exhibition of 1861. 
He took an active part in the earlier work of 
the imdertakiug, and when in 1860 a royal 
commission was appointed, he was made one 
of the joint secretaries, Stafford liTorthcote 
(afterwards Lord Iddesleigh) being the 
other. The organisation of the exhibition 
itself fell into the hands of an executive com- 
mittee, and Russell hod a very small share 
in it. Hence his part in the great work was 
overlooked, and never received public recog- 
nition. In the same year (1850) he resigned 
the secretaryship of the Society of Arte. 

For many years a shipbuilder on the 
Thames, he constructed the Great Eastern, 
and became joint designer of the Warrior, 
the first sea-going armoured frigate. He 
was a strong advocate of ironclad men-of- 
wor, and was one of the founders and vice- 
presidents of the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects. The failure of the Great Eastern led 
to the suspension of his firm, hnt he con- 
tinued to practise as a consulting engineer. 
His lost work in naval construction was a 
steamer to carry railway trains between the 
German and the Swiss terminus on the oppo- 
site shores of Lake Constance. His greatest 
work apart from shipbuilding was the dome 
of the Vienna Exhibition in l87S. He also 
designed a high-level bridge to cross the 
Thames below London Bridge. He died at 
VentnoT, in somewhat reduced circumstances, 
on 8 June 1882, 


_ Russell was a man of brilliant and versa- 
tile intellectual powers, a good scholar a 
clever and original speaker, and a bright con- 
versationalist. A certain lack of atahility, or 

ofthatbusiness capacity so rarelyunited to'in- 

ventive genius, hampered his success in Uf,., 

RusseU published: 1. 'On the Nature' 
Properties, and Applications of Steam in 
Steam Navigation,’ from the seventh edition 
of the ‘ Enoy clop® dia Britannica,’ Edinburgh 
1841, 8vo. 2. 'The Fleet of the Future- 
Iron or Wood? Containing a Reply to some 
Conclusiona of General wr H. Douglas in 
favour of Wooden Walls,’ London, 1831 
8vo ; 2nd ed. ' The Fleet of the Future in 
1862, or England without a Fleet,’ Lon- 
don, 1862, Svo. 3. ‘ Very large Ships, 
their Advantages and Defects,’ &o., Lon- 
don, 1863, Svo. 4. ' The Modern System of 
Naval Architecture for Commerce and War,’ 
London, 3 vols. (1864-B),fol. 6. 'Systsmstlc 
Technical Training for the English People,’ 
London, 1869, Svo. 6. ‘ The Wave of Transla- 
tion in the Ocean of Water, Air, and Ether,’ 
new edition, London, 1885, 8vo. 

[Annual Register, 1882, p. 186; Froe. Inst. 
0. E., Ixxzvil. 434 ; Engineer, liii. 430 ; En- 
gineering, xxiii. 683: Times, 10 June 1883; 
Free. Roy. Soo. xxxiv. 16; Iron, xix. 472; 
Journal of the Society of Arts, ixx. 888; 
Athenaenm, 1882, i, 708 ; Transactions of the 
Institute of Naval Architects, 1883, p. 288; 
Builder, zlii. 749 ; Building Nevre, xlii. 746; 
Nature, xxvi. 159 ; Guardian, zzxvii. 826a ; in- 
formation from Sir Henry Trueman 'Wood,! 

W. A. S. H. 

RUSSELL, JOSEPH (1760-1846), agri- 
culturist, son of Richard Russell, of the 
Forge in the parish of Lilli^ton, Warwick- 
shire, was bom at Asbow, 'Warwickshire, in 
1760. Educated at Birmingham, he settledat 
Cubington about 1780, renting a farm of S30 
acres from Edward Leigh, fifth lord Leigh. 
He introduced the breed of Leicester sheep 
into Warwickshire, and imported Talavera 
wheat into England as early as 1810. He 
also improved the subsoil plough, and in- 
vented the clover-head gathering mariune, 
A model of the latter was exhibited at the 
Society of Arts. Abandoning the pursuit of 
agriculture, he removed in 1820 to London, 
and in 1829 to Kenilworth, where he died in 
1840. 

Russell published: 1. 'A Treatise on 
Practical and Chemical Agriculture,’ "War- 
wick, 1831, Svo; 2nd ed. with additions, 
1840. 2. ' Observations on the Growth of 

British Corn,’ 18*32. 3. ' A New System of 
Agriculture,’ 1840, 8vo. 

[Work in Brit. Mus.Libr.; Col vile’s Worthies 
of Warwickshire, pp. 614—20.] W. A. S. S. 
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RUSSELL, LUOy, Cotjsiess op Bed- 
roBD (d, 1637), patroneis of poets, was tko 
daughter of John Ilaring'ton, first lord Ha- 
rington of Exton [q. v.], Rutland, hy Anne 
(d. 1630), daughter and heir of Robert Eel- 
way, esq. She married, on 12 Bee. 1694, at 
Stepney, Edward Russell, third earl of Bed- 
ford (1574-1637), grandson of Francis Rua- 
sell, second earl of Bedford [q. v.] Her name 
is rendered of interest by the honourable 
mention repeatedly made of her by the chief 
men of letters of the day, including Ben 
Jonson, Bonne, Baniel, Brayton, and Chap- 
man. Probably the most characteristic and 
lemarhable of all Bonne’s verse are his five 

g oems addressed to her (Poems of Bonne, in 
fBOSABt’s Fuller Worthies JJhrary, 2 vols. 
3ro). Similarly, ‘rare Ben’ concentrated 
in epigrams addressed to her his most con- 
summate praise in his most gracious manner. 
George Chapman prefixed to his translation 
of the ' Riad,’ published in 1698, a sonnet 
‘ to the right noble patroness and grace of 
virtue, the Countess of Bedford,’ John Bavies 
of Hereford, in his ‘Sonnets to Worthy 
Persons ’ (added to his ‘ Scourge of PoUy ’), 
addressed a sonnet ‘To honor, wit, and 
beauties excellency, Lucy, Countesse of Bed- 
ford' ^ Works, in Ohertsey worthies’ Library, 
vol. iiO The same poet, when dedicating 
his ‘Ifuses’ Sacrifice ^ (1612) to her, termed 
her a darling as well as a patroness of the 
Muses. 

Drayton was less whole-hearted in his 
admiration. He was introduced to the 
countess by Sir Henry Goodeere of Powles- 
worth, and received some attention from 
her. But he was apparently jealous of the 
notice that the countess was bestowing 
on some other poet (possibly Jonson), and 
in the Sth Eclogue of his ‘ Idea, the Shep- 
herd's Garland,’ of 1693, and republished in 
‘Polms Lyrick and Heioick’ (circa 1606), 
he ungallantly reproached her with neglect, 
addressing hex as Selena under his poetic 
name of Rowland : — 

So once Selena seemed to leguard 
That faithfull Rowland her so highly praysed. 
And did his travell for a while reward 
As his estate she purpos’d to hare rays'd ; 

Sut Booae she Oed him, and the swaine defies : 
lU. is his sted that on such faith relies, 

Braytou dedicated to her and scattered 
complimentary references to her up and down 
his ‘Mortimeriadca’ (1696) ; hut when ha 
republished the work in 1603 under the new 
title of the ‘ Barron’s Worrea,' he not only 
withdrew the dedication to her, but oaiefuUy 
cancelled every allusion. 

From allusions made by her panegyrists, I 


it seems certain that the countess wrotr 
verse, but none of it is known to be extant 
Sir Thomas Roe praises her as wonderfiilh 
informed on ‘ancient medals,’ while Su 
William Temple extols her for having ‘pro- 
jected the most perfect figure of a garden 
that ever he Ba.w’^(Cbrresj)ondenee). 

The countess was coheiress to her brother, 
John Haringtott, second lord Harington of 
Exton [q . v.], who died in 1814. Her husband 
died at Moor Park, Hertfordshire, on 3 May 
1627, and was buried at Chenies on 11 May. 
She herself died at Moor Park on the fol- 
lowing 26 May, and was buried, witk her 
own family, at Exton. She had no issue. 

[Boyle’s Official Baronage ; B. E. C[oIi:ayne}’s 
Complete Feensge; 'Wifl'en's Memoirs of the 
House of Rnseell; Gosee'o Life of Tlnnnn' 
Elton’s Michael Brayton.] 

RUSSELL, MICHAEL (1781-1848), 
bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, eldest son 
of John Russell, a citizen of Edinburgh, was 
born in 1781. MatriculatingatGlasgowNov. 
1800,hegTaduatedM.A.ial806. Afterwards 
he was appointed second master of the gram- 
mar school at Stirling ; but, having Wome a 
convert to episcopalianism, he resigned his 
situation ana opened a school of his own. In 
1808 he was admitted into deacon's orders, 
and ordained to the charge of a small congre- 
gation in Alloa ; but he continued to retain bis 
school untilhis appointment in the autumn of 
the ibllo wing year to the charge of St. James’s 
Chapel, Leith. In 1831 he was made dean of 
the mocese of Edinburgh, and on 8 Oct. 1837 
he was ordained bishop of Glasgow and 
Galloway, on the separation of that diocese 
from Edinburgh and St. Andrews. The reli- 
gious opinions of Russell bad a tincture of 
liberality which caused his orthodoxy to be 
questioned by the more intolerant of his 
brethren. In'the administration of the affairs 
of the diocese he was at once conciliatory 
and energetic, and it is chiefly to him that 
the Scottish church was indebted for the 
bill passed in 1840 removing mligious dis- 
abilities Scottish episcopalians. In 1830 
he received the degree of LL.B, from the 
nniversify of Glasgow, and in 1842 the uni- 
versity 01 Oxford conferred onhimthe diploma 
degree of B.O.L,, for which purpose be was 
admitted a member of St, John’s College. 
He died suddenly on 2 April 1848, and was 
buried at Restalrig ; a_ marble slab was 
erected to his memory in. St. James’s epi- 
EC(^al chapel, Leith. 

Russell was a voluminous^ author. For 
many years he was a contributor to the 
‘ Encvclopffidia Metropolitana’ and the ' Bri- 
tish Critic,' and he was for some time editor 
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of the ‘ Scottish. Episcopal EcTiew and Maga- 
zine.’ To the Edinburgh Cabinet Library he 
contributed volumes on ‘Palestine,’ 1881, 
‘ Ancient and Modem Egypt,’ 1831, ‘ Nubia 
and Abyssinia,’ 1833, ‘The Barbary States,’ 
1836, ‘Polynesia,’ 1842, and ' Iceland, Green- 
land, and the Faroe Isles,’ 1860. For ‘ Con- 
stable’s Miscellany’ he wrote a life of Oliver 
Cromwell (1829, 2 vols. 8vo). Besides 
many single sermons and charges, he was 
also the author of ‘ A View of Education in 
Scotland,’ 1813 ; ‘ Connection of Sacred and 
Profane History from the Death of Joshua 
to the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah,’ 3 vols. 1827, intended to com- 
plete the works of Shuckford and Prideaux ; 
* Observations on the Advantages of Classical 
Learning,’ 1880 ; and a ‘ History of the Church 
of Scotland’ in lUrington’s Theological 
Library, 1834. Ha published an edition of 
Keith’s ‘Scottish Bidio_ps’ (1824, 870), and 
edited Archbishop Spotiswood’a ‘History of 
the Church of Scotland’ for the Bannatyne 
Club and the Spotiswood Society jointly 
(1847 and 1861). 

[Gent. Mag. 1848, i. 561-3; 'Walker's Three 
Churchmen, 1893; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. F. H. 

RUSSELL, ODO WILLIAM LEO- 
POLD, first BaboJt Ampthh.! (1829-1884), 
son of Major-general Lord George WiBiazn 
Russell [q. v.^was born at Florence on 

20 Feb. 1829. He owed his education chieflyr 
to tutors and largely to the training of his 
mother, Elizabeth Ann, daughter of the 
Hon. John Theophilus Rawdon, brother of 
the Marqms of Hastings. The result was 
that, while he never became a classical 
scholar, he could read Dante and speak 
French, Italian, and German with excep- 
tional purity. The diplomatic career was 
thus natural^ marked out for him, and on 
16 March 1849 he was appointed attachd 
at the embassy at Vienna, then under Sir 
Arthur Magenis. Pkom 1860 to 1862 he hod 
the advantage of steady work at the foreign 
office in London under Lord Palmerston, 
and afterwards under Lord Granville. On 

21 Feb. 1852he was attached to the Paris em- 
haasy, but was transferred two monthe later to 
hia former post at Vienna, where for a short 
time in 18o2 he acted as charg6 d'affaires. 
In September 1853 he became second paid 
attaoh6 at Paris under Lord Cowley, and in 
August 1864 first attachg at Constantinople. 
Here he found himself under a great chief at 
a great crisis. Lord Stratford de ReddifiPa 
[see OAimiNa, Sxbatfobd] ruled the em- 
bassy at the Porte, and the Crimean war was 
just beginning. Although a young man, Odo 
Itussell was a steady worker, extremely 


methodical, and well versed in official forms. 
Lord Stratford found him a valuable assist- 
ant, upon whom he could rely for anv 
pressure of work (Laub-Poolu, Life of 
Stratford Canning, ii. 64). During Lord 
Stratford’s two visits to the Crimea m 18.55 
Odo Russell took charge of the embassy, and 
had to resist, to the best of his experience 
and ability, a French intrigue against Lord 
Stratford’s policy (tb. ii, 420). After a brief 
residence at the legation at Washington 
under Lord Napier, whom he accompanied 
to the United States in February 1837, he 
was given a commission as secretory of lega- 
tion at Florence, on 23 Nov. 1868 ; he was 
to reside at Rome, and thus began a valuable 
term of diplomatic service in Itoly, whieh 
lasted twelve years, till 9 Aug. 1870. During 
this period he was temporarily attached m 
May 1869 to Sir Henry Elliolys special mis. 
sion of congratulation to Francis H, king 
of the Two Sicilies, and in Mori^ 1860 hw 
post was nominally transferred to Naples, 
though he conliuued to reside at home. 
After the miaaion was withdrawn from 
Naples in November 1860, he was still re- 
tained at Rome on special service for ten 
years longer, attaining the rank of second 
secretary on 1 Oct. 1862. During these 
years he was practically, though informally, 
minister at the Vatican at a critical period 
of Italian history. It was a position of 

S eat delicacy and responsibility, and Odo 
ussell acquitted himself to the satisfaction 
of bis official chiefs. 

In 1870 he returned once more to the foreign 
office at London, where he was appointed as- 
sistant under-secretaiy in August. In No- 
vember he was sent on a special mission to 
the headquarters of the German army at 
Versailles, where he remained till March 
1871. His object was to endeavour to secure 
the countenance of Prussia, as one of the 
signatory powers of the treaty of Paris, to 
England’s protest against Russia’s repudia- 
tion of the Black Sea clause in the treaty. 
The Prussian government, however, had 
more to gain, from a policy of conciliation 
towards Russia ; and, despite his strenuoiu 
exertions, Germany preserved a strict neu- 
trality. But the favourable ii^ression 
produced upon Count Bismarck by Russell’s 
conduct of this difficult mission doubtless 
formed one of the reasons which led to his 
appointment, on 10 Oct. 1671, as ambassador 
at Berlin, where he succeeded Lord Augustas 
Loftus. 

In Germany Russell found himself com- 
pletely at home. Hia father had been 
minister there from 1836 to 1841, and tbs 
son was personaBy on the best of terms 
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with Bismarch, and higUy esteemed _ by 
the royal family of Prussia. His political 
piepossessions were fortunately in tune 
with his diplomatic situation. H( was 
an honest admirer of Germany ai 
earnest advocate of a cordial understandings 
or even alliancej between Germany and 
England; and nothing surprised or vexed 
him more than the lack of sympat^ with 
Germany, and want of interest in German 
politics and literature, common among Eng- 
lishmen. The Berlin congress took place 
during his embassy; at it he held full 
powers, as third plenipotentiary, with Lords 
Beaconafield and Salisbury, and proved an 
observant and valuable counsellor. At the 
subsequent conference upon the delimita- 
tion of the Greek frontier he was the sole 
English representative, and took a more pro- 
minent part. In the delicate art of removing 
misconceptions and causes of friction, and 
encouraging a friendW understanding be- 
tween the English and German governments, 
his tact and sincerity achieved notable 
success. 

In spite of a certain sby modesty, be 
was an excellent causeur, aa well os a wide 
reader ; while as a tenor singer be stood 
much above the rank of the amateur. He 
delighted in the society of learned men, 
and Banke, Helmholtz, Brandis, Gneist, 
Titchow, and others were among hia iUends. 
IVhen the Empress Augusta visited England, 
she asked Lord Odo Bussell which authors 
she ought to see, and he unhesitatingly suh- 
mitted the names of Carlyle and ' George 
Eliot.’ The result was Carlyle’s summons 
to an audience, which formed one of the 
steps which led to his receiving the ordre 
pour le m£rite. In 1874 Odo Bussell re- 
ceived a patent of precedence as son of a 
duke, on his brother’s succession to the dulce- 
dom of Bedford, and, after the congress of 
Berlin, Lord Beaconsfleld offered him a 
peerage. He preferred, however, to receive 
It from the liberal party, to which he had 
always Monged, and on 7 March 1881 he 
was created Baron Ampthill of AmpthiU. in 
Bedfordshire. He had been called to the 
privycouncil in 1872, given the grand cross 
of theBathin 1874, and the grand cross of St. 
31ichael and St. George in 1879. He died, 
after a short illness, at the summer villa 
which he always occupied at Potsdam, on 
2S Aug. 18S4, and was buried on 3 Sept, in 
the Bussell vault at St. Michael’s Church, 
Chenies, Buckinghamshire. In 1868 he mar- 
ried Lady Emuy Theresa Villiers, third 
daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, by whom 
he left four sons and two daughters ; the 
eldest son, Arthur Oliver Villiers Bussell, 


succeeded to the title. A portrait of Lord 
Odo Bussell by "Wiedet is at AmptMll 
Park, and another by Werner at Stratford 
Place ; the ambassador also appears in Wer- 
ner’s picture of the Berlin congress at the 
Bathhaus, Berlin. 

[Foreign Office List, 1884; Times, 26 Aug. 
and 3 Sept. 1884 ; Seuteche Bevue, April 1888 ; 
private informatioi).] S. L,>P. 

BUSSELL, PATBIGK (1629-1692), 
archbishop of Buhlln, son of James Bussell 
of Bush, CO. Dublin, was born in that parish 
in 1629. It ia probable that be was edu- 
cated for tbe priesthood and held preferment 
abroad prior to his election os arimblshop of 
Dublin on 2 Aug. 1683. Tbe first two years 
of bis archiepiscopate were full of danger. 
He was frequently obliged to retire to Bush 
and seek concealment in tbe bouse of his 
kinsman, Geofirey Bussell. In 1085, how- 
ever, the accession of James II was followed 
hy a suspension of the penal laws. Bussell 
seized the opportunity of restoring the disci- 
pline of the church. For this purpose he 
convened two provincial assemblies in 1685 
and 1688, and three diocesan synods in 1686, 
1688, and 1689. He signed the petition pre- 
sented to James by the catholic bishops of 
Ireland on 21 July 1686, praying him to 
confer on Tyrconnel outhority to protect 
them in the_ exercise of their ministry, and 
took an active part in appointing delegates 
to suggest to the king the best method for 
securing religious liberty. James granted 
him a pension of 200f. a year. 

During James's residence in Ireland Bus- 
sell was m personal attendance on him, and 
performed toe services of the church in the 
royal presence. On the flight of James he 
lay concealed for some time in the country, 
but was ultimately captured and imprisoned. 
He was temporarily released on bail, but 
again arrested, and, it is said, thrown into 
an underground cell. He succumbed to 
these har£hips, and died in prison on 14 J uly 
1892. He was buried in the cburchyard at 
Lusk. 

[Benehan’s Collections on Irish Church Hist, 
i. 229 ; D’Alton's Archbishops of Dublin, p. 
446; Horan’s Spicilegium Ossoriense, it. 271, 
280, 296.] £. I, C. 

BUSSELL, PATBIOK (1727-1806), 
physician and naturalist, fifth son of John 
Bussell of Braidshaw, Midlothian, by his 
third wife, and half-brother of Alexander 
Bussell (1716 P-1768) [q. v.], was bom in 
Edinburgh on 6 Feb. 172^7, and graduated 
M.D., doubtless in bis native city. In 1760 
be joined bis brother Alexander at Aleppo, 
ana ial753 succeeded him as physician to the 
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EnglislifactOTV. lie was much respected there, 
and was granted hy the pasha the privilege 
ol' wearing a turban. Prom the date of the 
publication of his brother's ‘ Natural History 
of Aleppo ' (1766) until Ale.vander’s death 
in 1768 Patrict forwarded many emenda- 
tions for the work. The epidemic of plague 
at Aleppo in 1760, 1761, and 1762 anorued 
him exceptional opportunities of adding to 
his brother’s studies of the disease, and in 
1769 and 1768 he sent home accounts of de- 
structive earthquakes in Syria, and of the 
method of inoculation practised in Arabia, 
which were published in the ' Philosophical 
Transactions ' for 1760 and 1768 respectively. 
In 1771 he left Aleppo, returning, as his 
hrother had done, through Italy and Prance, 
in order to examine the lazarettos. Reach- 
ing home in 1772, he at first thought of 
practising as a physician in Edinhurah, but, 
By PothergiU’s advice, settled in London. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1777. 

In 1781 hie younger hrother, Claud, having 
been appointed administrator of Vizagapa^ 
tam, Eusseh accompanied him to India, and 
in November 1786 he succeeded John Gerard 
Koenig as botanist or naturalist to the East 
India Company in the Carnatic. In this capa- 
city he made large collections of specimens 
and drawings of Replants, fishes, and reptiles 
of the country ; and he proposed to the go- 
vernor of Madras in 1786 that the compands 
medical officers and others should be offi- 
cially requested to collect specimens and in- 
formation concerning useful plants of the 
various districts of India. In 1787 he drew 
up a preliminexy memoir on the poisonoue 
snakes of the Coromandel coast, which 
was printed officially at Madras in quarto ; 
and in 1788 he sent Sir Joseph Banks an ac- 
count of the siliceous secretion in the bamboo 
known as tahashlr, which was printed in 
the ‘ Philosjmhical Transactions'^ for 1791. 
Russell while in India also arranged the 
materials he had collected as to the plague. 
These he sent home in 1767 for the revision 
of his Mends, William Robertson, Adam 
Ferguson, and Adam Smith. 

He left India with his hrother Claud in 
January 1789, placing his collections of 
plants and fishes in the company’s museum 
at Madras. His ‘ Treatise on the Plague ’ 
appeared at London in 2 vols, 4to in 1791. 
In 1794 he issued a much enlarged edition, 
in two volumes quarto, of his brother’s 
‘ Natural History of Algppo.' In 1796 he 
wrote the preface to the ‘ F^ts of the Coro- 
mandel Coast,’ hy William Roxburgh [q. v.], 
a sumptuous work published at the expense 
of the East India Uompony, and one out- 
come of Ms own recommendations made ten 


years before. In 1796 he published on ths 
same scale, at the cost of the company, the 
first fasciculus of his ‘ Account of Indian 
Serpents collected on the Coast of Coroman- 
del,’ in folio, with forty-six plates, forty- 
four of which were coloured. A second fimd- 
culus, comprising twenty-two coloured plates 
issued in 1801 and 1802, and twenty-four 
issued in 1804, was aR that appeared during 
his lifetime; but the third fasciculus was 
published in 1807, and the fourth in 1809, 
the latter reprinting two papers by him 
from the ‘ Philosophical Transactions ’ for 
1804, and accompanied by a memoir and a 
portrait of the author in his fifty-fifth year, 
engraved by Evans after Vailet of Bath, 
In 1709 Rnssell was consulted h^ the privy 
council as to quarantine regulations after a 
ftesh outbreak of plague in the Levant. In 
1803 he published, ‘by order of the court of 
directors,’ ‘Descriptions and Figures of Two 
Hundred Fishes collected (by Mm] at Yiza- 
gapatam,' in two folio volumes. He died 
m London, unman-ied, on 2 July 1806. He 
bequeathed his coUection of Indian plants 
to the university of Edinburgh ; hut those 
made over to the East India Company are 
now at Hew, and his drawings and specimens 
feom Aleppo, togfether with those of his 
hrother Alexander, are in the botanical de- 
partment of the British (Natural Bdstory) 
Museum. 

[Cunningham’s Lives of Eminent English- 
men, viiJ. 118-20; Thomson's Hist, of Royal 
Soc. App. p. Ivi ; Memoir in Bnssell’s Indian Ser- 
pents, 4th fiiBciciilas, 1809.] C. S. B. 

RUSSELL, RACHEL, Lany Rxrs8Bi.L 
(1636-1723). [See under Eusaiiiix, IVil- 
uau, Lobd Bussbll.] 

RUSSELL, RICHARD, M.D. (d. 1771), 
physician, graduated M.D, at liffieims on 
7 Jan. 1738. He was in practice at Ware, 
and on 23 July 1742 was admitted on extra 
licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London, He published in 1760 at Oxford a 
dissertation ‘ De Tabs Glandulari,’ in which 
he recommends the use of sea-water for the 
cure of enlarged l^phatio glands. This 
was afterwards published in English hy W. 
Owen in London, and in 1769 reached a sixth 
edition. He was elected F.R.S. on IS Feb. 
1762, and in 1765 published ‘ (Economia 
Naturee in Morbis acutis et chronicis Glandu- 
lorum,’ dedicated to Thomas Pelham-HoUes, 
duke of Newcastle [q.v.], in wMch he dis- 
cusses the condition, diseases, and treatment 
of glands throughout the body, regarding 
them as of one system, or tissue, whether 
secretory or lymphatic. In tdie vclume is 
pnnted a letter from him to Richard Frewin, 
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M.D., on the use of salt water externally in 
the cure of tuberculous glands. It is dated 
from Lewes, January 1762. He went to lire 
in Reading, and there died on. 6 July 1771 
(Gent. JRay. 1771, p. 336). 

plunk’s Coll, of Phys. ii. 149; 'Workfl; 
Thomson’s Hist, of the Royal Soe. 1812.] 

N. M. 

KUSSELL, SAMUEL THOMAS (1769?- 
1845), actor, the son of Samuel Russell, a 
country actor, was horn in London in 1769, 
or, according to another account, in 1766. 
As a child lie acted juvenile parts in the 
country, and in 1782 nt the 'Royal Circus 
and Equestrian Philharmonic’ opened by 
Charles Dibdin [q. v.] and Charles Hughes 
on the spot subsequently occupied by the 
Surrey Theatre. He was one of the youth- 
ful performers, and, it is remrted, spoke 
an opening address. About 1790 he was 
playing leading business with a ‘sharing 
company ’ at Eastbourne. In Dover he 
married the daughter of Mate, a printer, 
as weU as an actor and manager and pro- 
rietor of riie theatre. At Margate, where 
e acted, his father woe a member of tha 
company, and was famous for his Jerry 
Sneax in Foote’s ‘ Mayor of Garratt,’ the 
traditions of which he had inherited irom. 
Weston, the original exponent. The atten- 
tion of the Prince of Wales was drown by 
Captain Charles Morris [q.v.] in 1796 to this 
impersonation. On the recommendation of 
the prince, Bussell’e father was engaged by 
Ring for Drury Lane. The sou, however, 
was, through a trick, as is said, engaged 
instead. Russell B;TOeared accoidin^y at 
Drury Lane, on 21 Sept. 1796, as Charles 
Surface in the 'School for Scandal’ and 
Fribble in ‘Miss in her Teens.’ The per- 
formance is unchronioled h^ Genest, whose 
first mention of RusseU is on 6 Oct. as 
Humphrey Grizzle, Fawcett’s port, in Prince 
Hoore's ' Three and the Deuce.’ Though 
disapproving of Bussell’s Charles Surface, 
the prince commended his Fribble. Russell 
ma^ a success, 17 May 1796, in an original 
part unnamed m an anonymous farce called 
* Alive and Merry,’ imprinted. On 2 June he 
took, jointly with Robert Palmer [see under 
Palueh, Johk, 1742 P-1798], a benefit. The 
pieces were ‘ Hamlet ’ and ‘ FoUies of a Day.’ 
Rliat Russell played is unknown. These 
wers his only recorded appearances at this 
time. During the summer mouths he took 
the Richmond Theatre, at which he played 
leading business, and he also acted as a star 
in the country. On 19 April 1797 he was, 
at Drury Lone, the first Robert iu Rey- 
nolds's * WiU.’ He also played Yedentia in 


the' Child of Nature.’ Tattle in ‘Love for 
Love’ was assigned him, 28 Nov., and on 
6 June 1798 he was the original Jeremy 
Jumps in O’Kee&’s unprinted ' Nosegay 
of Weeds, or Old Servants in New Places,’ 
and the original Diaphanous in the ‘ Ugly 
Cfiub,’ a dramatic caricature taken &om 
No. 17 of the ‘Spectator,’ and announced 
as by Edmund Spenser the younger. Lord 
Mnket in the ‘ Jealous Wife ’ and Savillo 
in ‘ Will and no WiU ’ were given the fol- 
lowing season, and he was, 3 May 1799, 
tha original Sir Charles Careless in ' First 
Faults,’ claimed by Miss de Camps. 

In 1812 he was stage manager at the Siu> 
ley under Robert William Elliston [q. v.], and 
he subsequently discharged the same nmo- 
tions at the Olynmic, playing ‘ all lines fi:om 
Jerry Sneak and Peter Pastoral to Hover and 
Joseph Surface.’ On 23 Aug. 1814 he was, 
at the Haymarket, the first Sheers in Jame- 
son’s ' Love and Gout.’ On 25 July 1816 he 
was at the same house the first Pap in 
Barrett’s ‘ My "Wife 1 What Wife P ' and on 
5 Aug. the ^t Lord KiUcare in Jameson’s 
‘ Living in London.’ He played also Plethora 
in Morton’s ‘Secrets worth knowing.’ Still 
at the Haymarket, he was, 22 July 1816, the 
first Rattletrap in Jameson’s unprinted 
‘ Exit by Mistake ; ’ Timothy Button, 10 Aug., 
in Uulton’s ‘My Landlady’s Gownj’ on 
18 July 1818 Lord Liquorish in Jameson's 
‘ Nine Points of the Law ; ’ and, 16 Aug., 
Fungus in the ‘ Green Man,’ adapted from 
the French by Richard Jones (1779-1851) 
[q.v.] He b 1«) played Archer in the ‘ Beaux' 
Stratagem,’ At Drury Lane, 11 Feb. 1819, 
he was the orinnal Brisk in Parry's ‘ High 
Notions;’ on 3 May, Arthur Wildfire m 
Moncriefifs ‘Wanted a Wife.’ He also 
played the Copper Captain in ‘Rule a Wife 
and have a Wife.’ Back at the Hay- 
market, he played, 31 July, Peter Pastoral 
in ‘ Teasing made Easy,' and was the first 
Bob in ‘ I'm Puzzled,’ and, 28 Aug., Wadd 
in ' Pigeons and Crowa.’ In the autnnm ot 
1819 he was appointed by EUiston stage- 
manager at Drury Lone, and played Jock 
Meggott In the ‘Snspiolous Husband;’ was 
1 Dec. the first Sir Marmaduke Metaphor in 
‘ Disagreeable Surprise,’ an anonymous adap- 
tation from Beaumont and Fletoher ; played 
LovM in ‘ High Life below Stairs,’ and 
Forge, an original part, in ‘Shakespeare 
versus Harlequin,' 8 AprR 1820, and 
Dominie Sampson in ‘ Quy Mannering.’ He 
was, 16 Jan. 1820, the original Don Hec- 
torio in ‘ GaUantry, or Adventures inMadrid,' 
attributed to Oulton. He played, 19 Feb., 
Leopold in the ‘Siege of Belmiade' for the 
first appearance of Madame Yestris on the 
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English stage. In Jameson’s ‘ 'Wild Goose 
Chose,' Drury Lane, 21 Not., he was Captain 
Flank. Mercutio •was allotted him the fol- 
lowing season, with Motley in the ‘ Caatle 
^ectre,’ and Tom Shutfieton in ‘ John Bull.’ 
From this time his name, never frequent in 
the London biUs, disappears from them. 
During eight or ten years he managed the 
Brighton ^eatre. In 1837 and 1838 he was 
stage-manager at the.IIaymarket, and in the 
latter year became, under Bunn, stage- 
manager for a second period at Drury Lane. 
In 1840 he played at Her Majesty’s his great 
part of Jerry ^neak to Dowton’s Major Stur- 
geon. At the Haymarket he took a benefit 
m 1842. Bussell was supposed to be a well- 
to-do man. The proceeds of his benefit were, 
however, swallowed up in the defalcations 
of a dishonest broker, and he was reduced 
to poverty. He died at Gravesend, in the 
house of a daughter, 2o Peb. 1845, at the 
reputed age of seventy-nine. He was twice 
married, and left three daughters. 

Bussell’s great part was Jerry Sneak; he 
was unsurpassed in the Cojmot Captain, and 
excellent in Paul Pry, Billy Lackaday, 
Sparkish, Borer, and 'Young Bapid, in some 
of which characters he was a formidable 
rival to Eiehnrd Jones. In parts such as 
Doricourt ond Belcour he never rose above 
mediocrity. Mrs. Mathews speaks of him 
as the prince of hoaxers, and teUs amusing 
stories of the tricks he used to on 
his friend and associate, William Dowton 
[q. V.] 

A portrait by De H ilde of Bussell as Jerry 
Sneak, with Mrs. Harlowe as Mrs. Sneak, 
and Dowton as Major Sturgeon, and a 
second of him, also hy De Wilde, as Jerry 
Sneak, are in the Mathews collection in the 
Garrick Club. An engraved portrait of him 
after 'lYageman, in the same character, ac- 
companies the memoir in Oxherry’s ‘Dra- 
matic Biography.’ 

Another actor, J. Bussell from York and 
from Edinburgh, appeared in London at the 
Haymarket, 16 JulylSlS, as Doctor Ollapod, 
in the ‘ Poor Gentleman,’ and played, among 
other parts. Dandle Dinmont and Shylock. 
He was a good actor, and his appearance at 
the sime honse_ with Bussell caused some 
confusion. While at Edinburgh he visited 
Sir Walter Scott and sat for his portrait os 
Clown in ‘Twelfth Night,’ in a picture for 
some years on the walls at Abbotsford. 

[Gcnest’s Account of the English Stage ; Ox- 
beiry’s Dramatic Biography, i. 97, new sar. ii. 
37 : Gent. Mag. 1845, 1. 446 ; Theatrical Inqui- 
sitor, various years; Georgian Era; Dramatic 
and Musical Beview, various years ; Clark Bus- 
sell’s Bepmsentative Actors ; Dibdin’s Bemini- 


Ecences, 1837, passim; Mrs. Mathews's Taa-TaUft 
Talk, 1857,] J. K. 

• RHSSELL, THEODOBE (1014-1689) 
portrait-painter. [See Bussel.] * 

BUSSELL, THOMAS(1762-1788),poBt, 
second son of John BiisseU' (1725-1808), a 
prosperous attorney of Beaminster in Dorset 
by hia wife Virtue (1743-1768), daughterof 
Bicbard Brickie of Sbaftesbu^y, was bom at 
Beaminster in January or February 1762 
(b^tised 2 March). His father’s family 
hod been for generations merchants and 
sbipowuBi’s at ISAymouth. His elder brother, 
Jo^ Banger, bad antiquarian tastes, and con- 
tributed to the seconu edition of Hutchins’s 
‘Dorset’ (1796-1803). After attending th- 
grammar school at Bridport, he entered 
winchester as a commoner in 1777, and 
before the end of the year was already in 
sixth book and fifteenth boy in the school. 
In 1778 be entered college, and next year was 
senior in the school ; he gained medals for 
Latin verse andLatin essay (1778-0), and was 
elected to New College in 1780, being second 
on the roll. He graduated B.A. in October 
1784, was ordained deocon in 1786, and priest 
in 1786. In the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine' 
(1782, p. 674, and 1783, i, 124), under the 
signature ‘A. S,,’ he wrote two erudite 
papers on the poetry of Mosen Jordi and 
the Provpnpnl language, defending his former 
master, Thomas 'Warton, against Bitson’s 
ill-tempered ‘ Observations ' upon the ‘His- 
tory 01 Poetry.’ A career of brilliant pro- 
mise was cut short by phthisis, of which 
Bussell died at Bristol Hotwells on 31 July 
1788. He was buried in the churchyard of 
Powerstock, Dorset, a mural tablet being 
erected to his memory in the tower of the 
church. Until shortly before his death he 
was engaged in correcting his poems. He 
left a few fcagmente in manuscript, now in 
the possession of Captain Thomas Bussell of 
Beaminster. 

In 1789 appeared 'Sonnets and Miscel- 
laneous Poems by ihe late Thomas Bussell, 
Fellow of Now College,’ Oxford, sm. 4to; 
these were dedicated to Warton hy the 
editor, William Howley, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. A fine scholarly 
toste is exhibited in the versions from 
Petrarch, Camoens, and Weisse, but the 
most noteworthy feature of the little volume 
is the excellence of Bussell's sonnets. To- 
gether with William Lisle Bowles, a fellow- 
Wykehamist of kindred sympathies, he may 
claim an important place in the revival of 
the sonnet in England. Wordsworth not 
only wrote with, warm appreciation of 
Bussell’s genius as a sonneteer (of. PfOK 
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Trort-<f, ed.Grosart, 1876, iii. 333), but in his 
sonnet, ‘Iona (upon landing),’ he adopted 
from Bussell, as conveying liis feeling better 
than any words of his own could do (Joef. 
Jf ori-a, 1880, p. 356), the four concluding 
lines : 

And 'hopes, perhaps, more hearenly bright than 
thine, 

A grace by thee unsought and unposMst, 

A faith more fixed, a rapture more divine 

Shall gild their passage to eternal rest.’ 

Another sonnet of Russell’s seems to have 
suggested an exquisite passage in Byron’s 
‘O snatch'd away in beauty’s bloom;’ of a 
third, ‘ supposed to be written at Lemnos,’ 
Landor wrote that it alone authorised 
Russell to join the shades of Sophocles and 
Euripides. Coleridge, Cary, and Bowles 
applaud this ‘ Miltonic ’ sonnet, which finds 
a place in the anthologies of Djce, Gapel 
LofFt, Tomlinson, Main, Hall Cainej and 
AVilliam Sharp, Southey in his ‘Vision of 
Judgment’ as.saciated Russell with Chatter- 
ton and Eampfylde among the young spirits 
whom the muses ‘ marked for themselves at 
birth and with dews from Castnlia sprinkled.’ 
lie lacked the originality of genius, but, 
says Cary, ‘bis ear was tuned to the har- 
monies of Spenser, Milton, and Bryden, and 
fragments of their sounds he gives us back 
os from an echo, but so combined as to make 
a sweet music of bis own ’ (Cas7, Memoir, 
1847, ii. S97-8), The Oxford edition of Rus- 
sell's sonnets is scarce, hut Ms remains arc 
printed in Thomas Park’s ‘Collection of 
British Poets,’ 1808, vol. xli., in Sanford’s 
‘British Poets,’ 1819, xxxvii., and in the 
Chiswick edition of the ' British Poets,’ 1823, 
Ixxiii. 

[Gent. Mag. 1788 ii. 7S2, and 1847 i. 358; 
Poster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1888; Kirby'e Win- 
chester Scholars, p. 270 ; Hutchins's Porset, ii. 
321-2; Lounger's Common Place Book, 1805, 
lii. 121 ; Biydges's Censoia Literaria, i. 320 ; 
Southey’s Poetic.il Works, 1845, p. 784 ; Bowles's 
Clifilen Grove ; Porster’s Life of Landor, 1869, 
i. 194, ii. 8; Warton’s Hist, of Poetry, ed. 
Alant, and alsoed.Hazlitt; Pyce's ^ecimans of 
English Sonnets, 1833 ; Botes and QuBrics, 4tli 
ser. X. 472, xi. 23, 8th aer. ix 145, 214, 460 ; 
frmily papers through Captain Thomas Bussell 
of Besminster ; notes kindly famished by Mr. 
C. W. Holgate of The Close, Salisbury ; Wyke- 
hamist, 31 Jnly 1888 (containing a memoir by 
Mr. C. W. Holgate).] T. 8. 

RUSSELL, THOMAS (1707-1808), 
United Irishman, was horn at Betsborough, 
in the parish of Kilsbanick, co. Cork, on 
21 Bov. 1767. His father, John Russell, 
entered the army, was present at the battle 


of Dettingen in 1743, commanded a company 
in the intantry at the battle of Fontenoy in 
1746, and in 1761-2 served in Poitagal in 
the foreign auxiliary force. Returning to 
Ireland, he was appointed to a situation in the 
Royal Hospital at Rilmainham. He died, 
at a very advanced age, in Pecember 1792, 
and is described by Wolfe Tone as a gentlp' 
man of charming manners and conversation. 
A portrait of Mm is prefixed to Madden's 
‘ United Irishmen,’ SrJser, vol. ii. 

Like his father, Russell was originally in- 
tended for the church, and consequently 
received a fairly good oducation in classics 
and mathematics, but like him, too, be be- 
came a soldier, and in 1782 accompanied his 
oldest brother, Captain Ambrose Russell 
(176G-1798), of the D2nd regiment, as a 
volunteer to India. He was commended 
for Ms conduct in the field by Sir John Bui- 
goyne and given a commission in his brother'!, 
regiment, but afterwards transferred to one 
newly raised. The regiment was one of 
those subsequently reduced, and so after five 
years’ service Russell quitted India, dis- 
gusted, it is said, with the rapacity andcruelty 
of English officials. Returning to Ireland, he 
resumed Ms project of entering the church, 
but again rwnquished it on receiving a 
commission in the 64th regiment. In 1780. 
while listening to a debate in the House of 
Commons, he made the acquaintance of Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone [q. v.] The acquaintance 
thus formed speedily ripened into friendsMp. 
‘ P. P.,’ or ‘ parish priest,’ as Tone called him 
in playful allusion to his sedate and cleri- 
cal demeanour, figures largely in the earlier 
paras of Tone’s ‘Journal,’ In 1791 Rus- 
seU’s regiment was quartered at Bel&st, and 
in this way he became acquainted with the 
leading men of liberal politics in the town, 
notably with Samuel Keilson [q. v.j and 
Henry Joy McCracken [q. v,]] Accordingly, 
when Tone visited Belfast in October, the- 
nucleus of the United Irish Society was 
already in existence, and only required or- 
ganising. About this time Russell was 
forced to sell his commission, having gone 
bail for an American swindler named 
Digges. Through the friendly interest of 
Colonel Knox, he was on 21 Dec. ap- 
pointed seneschal of the manor court of Dun- 
gannon and a J.P, for co. Tyrone. But, find- 
ing it, as he said, impossible ' to reconcile it 
to his conscience to sit as magistrate on a 
bench where the practice prevailed of in- 
quiring -what a man’s religion was before in- 
quiring into the crimes with which a pri- 
soner was accused,’ he resigned Ms post on 
15 Oct. 1792. Possessing no means of live- 
lihood, he was bent on seeking bis fortune in 
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France, but was restrained by tie kindness 
of his Belfast friends, and in the meantime 
devoted himself actively to the extension of 
th^rinciples of the United Irish Society. 
In February 1794 he was appointed librarian 
to the Belfast Library at a salary of SOI., 
shortly afterwards raised to 601. a year. When 
Tonequittedirelandin May 1795. Russell was 
made privy to, and approved of, nis desiro of 
seeking to bring about a separation from 
England with the aid of France, though, like 
the Belfast party generaUy, he eeems to 
have thought that more was to be expected 
from a national rising. On the reconstitu- 
tion of the society on a purely revolutionary 
basis, he took the oath of secrecy from James 
Agnew Farrell of Maghermon, near Lame, 
and, with Feilson and M'Oracken, was le- 
arded as responsible for the northern party, 
le appears to have been a frequent contri- 
butor to the ‘liorthem Star.’ In the sum- 
mer of 1796 he published ‘ A Letter to the 
People of Ireland on the present Situation 
of the Country, ' in advocacy of the catholic 
claims, of which two editions were speedily 
exhausted. 

Since his return to Belfast in 1792 he 
had been under government surveillance, 
and, in order to withdraw him &om the 
danger that menaced him, an offer was 
made him in 1794 of an enaigncy in a 
militia regiment, with the prospect of speedy 
promotion to the tank of lieutenant. The 
offer was declined, and on 10 S^t. 1706 he 
was arrested at Belfast with Keilson and 
other prominent United Irishmen. He re- 
mained in close confinement in Newgate at 
Dublin till 19 March 1799, when, in con- 
sequence of the compact of 29 July 1798, 
whereby he and his fellow political prisoners 
consented to banishment in order to pre- 
vent further executions, he was transported 
to Fort George in Scotland. Liberated 
after the peace of Amiens, he landed at 
Guxhaven m Holland on 4 July 1802. He 
proceeded to Paris, and, meeting shortly 
afterwards with Robert Emmet v.], he 
entered into his plans with enthusiasm. He 
managed to return disguised to Ireland in 
April 1803, and for several weeks lay con- 
cealed in Dublin, seldom going abroad, except 
at night. The task of raising Ulster was as- 
signed him by Emmet, together with the title 

a hurried visit to the no'rthj ^compwie^ by 
James Hope (1764-1840) {a. v.] But de- 
spite the secrecy with which the visit was 
managed, a rumour of impmiding trouble 
spread abroad, and when he went to Belfast i 
a second time in July he found Lis enemies ^ 
on the alert, and his old ffiends utterly in- j 


different to his project and desirous only of 
being left alone. A proclamation issued bv 
him on. 24 July as ‘ Member of the Pr^ 
visional Government and Generol-in-chief of 
the Northern District ’ failed to elicit any 
response from ‘the Men of Ireland ’ to whom 
it was addressed, Still, even after the news 
of Emmet’s failure reached him, he did not 
1 despair of ultimate success. ‘ I hope,' be 
wrote to Mary M'Oracken, ‘your spints are 
not depressed by a temporary damp in con- 
sequence of the recent failure ... of ulti- 
mate success I am still certain.’ But bk 
ardour was unavailing. Ultimately he sought 
shelter at Dublin, in the house of a gimsmitb 
of the name of Muley, in Parliament Street. 
Rewards to the amount of 1,6001. were offered 
for his apprehension. He was tiackedby aspy 
named Emerson and arrested by Major Sin 
on 9 Sept., and removed to fclmainbam. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made Iw Miss 
M'Oracken to bribe his gaoler, and on 12 Oct, 
he was sent down for trial to Downpatrlet, 
His life was already forfeited under the pro- 
visions of the Act of Banishment (38 Oeo, 
in, 0. 78), but it was determined to proceed 
against him on a charge of high treason. He 
was tried at Downpatrick by special com- 
mission before Baron George on 20 Oct., 
and, being found guilty, was sentenced to be 
executed the foUowiug day. Of the jury 
that tried him, six, be remarked, had at one 
time or another taken the United Irish oath. 
In a speech of singular modesty and firmness, 
through which there ran a strain of religious 
fanaticism, he deolared himself permctly 
satisfied with the part he had played in try- 
ing to regenerate nis country. His Greek 
testament, his sole earthly possession, hs gave 
to Mr, Forde, the clergyman who attended 
him on the scaffold. He was buried in 
Downpatrick parish obuxohyard, and over his 
grave was laid a stone slab with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ The grave of Russell.’ 

His rister, to whom he was devotedly at- 
tached, was left by his death entirely desti- 
tute ; but found a friend and protector in 
Mary M'Cracken, who placed her m an asylum 
for aged females at Drumcondra, where 
she died in September 1884, aged 82, Russell 
was over six feet high, and proportionately 
broad. To a somemat sallow complexion, 
an abundance of blade hair and dark-brown 
eyes, be added a voice of singular depth and 
sweetness. The dominant idea of his life was 
that the laws of God were outraged in Ire- 
land, and that revolation was a sacred duty 
and a political right. There is a poor portrait 
of him, corrected ftom a sketch in the 
‘Hibernian Magazine’ of 1808, in Madden’s 
‘United Irishmeii,’ Srd sen vol. ii. The only 
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good portrait, a miniature, belonged, accord- 
ing to Madden, at one time to Major Sirr. 

shore notice of Eubsell’a life, for which the 
materials were furnished by Miss M'Cracken, was 
published in the Ulster Magazine of JannarylSSO, 
and another by Samuel McSkimmin, the historian 
ot Cdiriekfergus, in Fr<izer's Magazine of NoTam. 
her 1836 , the former rery incomplete, the latter 
unsympathetic and inaccurate. Both have been 
supeis..ded by the Life in Madden’s United Irish- 
men, 3nl eer, Tol. li. A few additional particulars 
will be found in Miss M'Cleery’s Life of Mary 
Ann M‘Cracken in Young's Bistoncal Botices ^ 
Old B.dfaat, 1696; Bussell’s correspondence is I 
in the labiary of Trinity College, Dublin.] 

R D. 

EUSSELL or Oioim, THOMAS 
(1781 P-1846), independent minister, was 
bom at Mardan, Kent, about 1781. Hia 
father and jRandfather were members of the 
church of England, and he was himself con- 
firmed in that communion, hut was edu- 
cated for the dissenting ministry at Hoxton 
Academy (September 1800-June 1803), under 
Bobert Simpson, D.D. His first settlement 
was at Tontoid^e, Kent, in 1603. In 1806 
he became minister of Pell Street Chapel, 
RatcIifF Highway, where he was ordained 
on 6 Sept. Hia tastes ware literary, and he 
edited a collection of hymns as an appendix 
to "Watts ; bat his ministry was not popular. 
About 1820 he adopted the name of Bussell, 
and obtained in 1828 tbe Mng's patent for 
the change. Soon ailerwords he received 
&om a Scottish university the diploma of 
M.A, On the closing of PeU Street Chapel 
a few years before Ms death, he became 
minister of Baker Street Chapel, Enfield, 
Middlesex. He was a Coward trustee, and 
(from 1843) a trustee of the foundations of 
Daniel Williams, D.D. [q.v.]j he was also 
secretary of the Aged Ministers’ Belief So- 
ciety. Contrary to the general sentiment of 
his denomination, he was a promoter of the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Act of 1844 [see Fisi.i>, 
Enwix "WniXirrsl He died at his residence, 
Penton Row, "Walworth, Surrey, on 10 Dec. 
1846. His sons, Arthur Tozer Russell and 
John Fuller Russell, are separately noticed. 

Under the name of Cloutt he published 
four sermons (1806-18), and a ' Collection of 
Hymns,’ 1813, 13mo (17th edit. 1832, 12mo}. 
His 'Jubilee Sermon’ (1809) was roujMy 
bandied in the ‘ Anti-Jaoohin Review,’ No- 
vember 1809, and he issued a defensive ‘Ap- 
pendix,’ giving autobiographical particulars, 
in 1833 he began his edition of the works 
of John Owen, D.D. [q. v.], finishing it in 
1826 in twenty octavo volumes, uniform 
with the ‘Life of Owen,’ 1820, 8vo, by 
William Onne [q. v.] ; sets are usually com- 


pleted by prefixing this ' Life,’ and adding 
the seven volumes of Owen on Hebrews 
(Edinburgh, 1812-14, 8vo), edited by James 
"Wright ; but Russell’s edition has been super- 
seded by that of W. H. Goold, D.D. In 
1828 he issued proposals for a series of ' The 
Works of the English and Scottish Re- 
formers ; ’ only three vols. 1829-81, 8vo, were 
published, containing works of "William 
Tindal [q. v.] and John Frith [q.v.] 

[Biographic il Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, 
p. 67 1 Congregational Year Book, 1846, p. 177 ; 
Christian Rofoimer, 1847, p. 64 ; Jeremy's Pres- 
byterian Fund, 1885, p. 208 ; Julian's Diet, of 
Hynmology, 1892.] A &. 

RUSSELL, THOMAS MAONAMABA 
(1740 P-1824), admiral bom about 1740, is 
described as the son oi an Englishman who 
settled in Ireland, where he married a Miss 
Macnamara, probab^ a daughter and co- 
hmress of Sheedy Macnamara of BalyaRy, 
CO. Clare [see Hates, Sib John Macnamaha], 
On the death of Ms father when he was fire 
years old, be is said to have inherited a large 
fortune, which, by the carelessness or dis- 
honesty of bis trustees, disappeared before be 
was fourteen. This was probably the cause 
of his going to sea in tbe merchant service. 
He does not seem to hare entered the navy 
tOl about 1706^ben he joined the Cornwall 
guardship at Plymouth, aud in her, and 
afterwards in the Arrogant, served for nearly 
three years m the rating of ‘ able seaman,’ 
He was then for about two years midsbip- 
man or second master of the Hunter cutter, 
employed on preventive service in the North 
Sea, and for about eighteen months as master's 
mate in the Terrible guardship atPortsmouth, 
with Captain Morriot Arbut^ot. He passed 
his examination on 2 Dec. 1772, being then 
described in his certificate as ‘ more th^ 32.' 
In 1776 he was serving on the coast of North 
America, and on 2 June was promoted by 
Rear-admiral Shuldham to be lieutenant of 
the Albany sloop, from which he was moved 
to the Diligent. On his return to England 
be was appointed to the Raleigh, with Cap- 
lain James Gambler, afterward Lord Gam- 
bier [q. v.lj and was present at tbe relief of 
Jersey in "May 1779, and at tbe capture of 
Ohailestown. At Charlestown he was pro- 
moted by Arbuthnot on 11 May 1780 to the 
command of tbeBeaumont sloop, from which, 
on 7 May 1781, he was posted to the Bed- 
ford. Apparently this was for rank only, 
and he was almost immediately appointed to 
the Hussar of 20 guns, in which he cruised 
on the coast of North America with marked 
success, making several prizes. 

On 22 Jan. 1783 he fell in with the French 
82-gim frigate SibyUe, which had been 
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roughly handled by the Mngicienne three 
-weeks before, and afterwards, in a violent | 
gale, had been dismasted, and obliged to 
throw twelve of her guns overboard. When ! 
she sighted the Hussar she hoisted the Eng- 
lish flag over the French, the recognised 
signal of a prize, and at the same time, in the 
shrouds, another English flag, union down- 
wards, the signal of distress. Bussell ac- 
cordingly bore down to her assistance, but 
ns he drew near, his suspicions being roused, 
he did not close her. On this the Sibylle, 
under English colours, attempted to board 
the Ilussar, but was beaten oft' with great 
lo-’s, and when the Ceuturion, attracted by 
the firing, came within gunshot, the Sibylle j 
surrendered. Indignant at the treacherous , 
conduct of her captain, the Comte de Eer- ' 
gariou, Bussell broke his s-word and made 
him a close prisoner, with a sentry over him. 
When he brought the prize into* New York 
he reported the circumstance, hut, as peace 
was then on the point of being concluded, the 
alTairwos hushed up. Kergariou threatened 
to demand personal satisfaction, and after 
the peace Bussell went to Paris to meet him, 
but returned on finding that his would-be 
enemy had gone to the Pyrenees. 

In 1789 he was appointed to the Diana 
frigate on the West Indian station, and in 
the end of 1791 was sent to St. Domingo with 
a convoy of provisions for the French. He 
learned that an English ofticer. Lieutenant 
Perkins, was imprisoned at Jeiemie inHayti, 
on a charge of having supplied the revolted 
blacks with arms, llussell convinced him- 
self that the charge was false, went round to 
Jeremie, and, under a threat of laying the 
town iu ruins, secured Perkins's release. 
He returned to England in 179ft, and in 179G 
was appointed to the Vengeance of 74 guns, 
again for service in the West Indies, where, 
\mder Bear-admiral Henry Harvey [q. v.J, 
he took part in the reduction of St. Lvicut 
and Trinidad. The Vengeance returned to 
England in the spring of 1799, and formed 
part of the Channel fleet during the summer, 
after which she was paid off, and in the fol- 
lowing April Bussell was appointed to the 
Princess Iloyal, which he commanded till his 
romotion to the rank of rear-admiral on 

.Tan. 1801. On the renewal of the war in 
1803 he hoisted his flag on board theDictator, 
under the orders of Lord Keith in the Downs, 
On 9 Nov. 1806 he was promoted to he vice- 
admiral, and in 1807 was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the squadron in the North 
Sea. In September, on the news of war 
having been declared by Denmark, be took 
possession of Heligoland, which during the 
war continued to be the great depdt of the 


English trade with Germany, He hecaon? 
an admiral on 1ft Aug. 181ft, and died sud- 
denly, in his carriage, in the neighbourhood 
of Poole, on 22 .fuly 1824. He married 
about 1793, a iliss Phillips, who died iu 
1818, leaving no children. 

[Gent. Miig. 1824, ii. 369; Naval Chronicb, 
xvii. 4tl, -with a portrait after a painting W 
C. G. Stuart, then (1806) in the possession of 
Sir John Hacnamaxa Hayes; ib. xxv. 239- 
official correspondence in the Public Beeotd 
OtficB ; blarshall’s Boyal Naval Biogr. i. 137 
606 ; Beiitson’s Naval and Military Memoirs, r.' 
562, vi. 349 ; Tronde's Batnilles Navales de ii 
France, ii. 238.] J. F. L. 

BUSSELL, Sir VHLLIAM, first BiBoy 
Bussell ov TuoRNHiuuH (1568 P-ieis], 
fourth and youngest son of Francis Russell, 
second enrl of Bedford [q. v.], was born about 
1558. He was educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he ‘ sat at the feet of that excel- 
lent divine, Dr. Ilumphrys’ [see IIumphebt, 
La-uBEitCE, D.D.], but apparently didnot gra- 
duate. He then spent several years in tra- 
velling through France, Germany, Italy, and 
Hungary. Returning to England about 1570, 
he was sent to Ireland in October of the fol- 
lowing year in command of a company of re* 
eruits raised by theEnglishclergy for the -wars 
in Ireland. He was stationed on the IVick- 
low frontier to hold FiaghMac Hugh O’Byrn* 
[q. T.] in check, and on 4 April 1681 he aad 
Sir illiam Stanley (1648-1629) [q. v.j suc- 
ceeded in burning Fiagh’s house of Balli- 
nacoT and killing some of his followers. He 
was rewarded with a lease of the abbey of 
Baltiuglae in co. Carlow on 4 Sept., and. 
being licensed to return to England, he iras 
knighted by the lord-deputy, Arthur Gray, 
fourteenth lord Grey de "VVilton [q. v.], 
on 10 Sept. On. the ocoasion of the Due 
d’Aleupon’s visit to England in November, 
he took part in a royal combat and fight on 
foot, wherein the duke and the prince dau- 
phin were the challengers and Russell and 
Lord Thomas Howard the defenders. 

In December 1686 Bussell accompanied 
the Earl of Leicester on his expedition to 
the Netherlands, and was by him appoiated 
lieutenont-generm of cavalry. He repaired 
to England in April 1680 in order to raise 
a band of horse, but returned in time to 
take part in the fight at IVornafeld before 
Zutphen on 2ft Sept., when he led the at- 
tack,and, according to Stow (^Annals, p. 737), 
‘so terribly he charged that after he had 
broke his lance, he with his curtle-axe so 
played his part that the enemy reputed him 
a devil and no man.’ On the death of 
Sit Philip Sidney, who in token of friendship 
bequeathed him his best gilt armour, ha 
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succeeded him as governor of tlie cautionary 
town of Flushing (patent dated 1 Feb. 
lodr, in KrMEn’s Fadera, xvi. 2), On 
5 Oct. following he commanded a party of 
six hundred horse, and successfully inter- 
cepted a convov of provisions designed for 
the relief of ‘Zutphen. As governor of 
Flushing he justified the confidence placed 
in him. In June 1687 he despatched a force 
with provisions to strengthen Sluys, which 
the Duke of Parma was on the point of 
blockading, and, according to Ifoger IrVil- 
liams [q.v!],who commanded the partyjit was 
entirely due to his resolution and quick de- 
spatch’that the town was not lost without a 
blow, ' as a number of others wore in those 
( ountries far better than Sluys ‘ (J}{scoia-ee 
of Warre, p. 57). In the quarrel between 
the estates and the Earl of Leicester he 
loyally supported the latter, and, after Lei- 
cester's withdrawal from the Netherlands in 
December 1587, he himself incurred the 
censure of the estates by supporting a more- 
luent on the part of the citizens of Camp- 
veer and Arnemuyden to place themselves 
tinder the Immediate protection of Eliza- 
beth. Others attributed his action to a desire 
to make himeelf master of "Walcheren, out 
of a feeling of pique because the I'States 
had given away the regiment of Zeeland, of 
•which hia predecessor. Sir Philip Sidney, had 
been colonel, to Count Solms, Eussell dis- 
avowed being actuated by any feeling of 
ill-will towards either the estates or Prince 
Maurice, and the dispute was finally termi- 
nated bv Elizabeth disclaiming any wish to 
eucroucli on the authority of the estates 
^Gkiuscoku, Hist. of the NeiAerktnds, pp.887 - 
871). Otherwise, llussell’s conduct as gover- 
nor of Flushing seems to have afforded gene- 
ral satisfaction, and Elizabeth •was particu- 
larly gratified by the request of the deputies 
of the churches of the Netherlands that he 
might be continued at his post fcf. Motlet, 
United Netherlands, ii. 4i4)._ But he was 
not on verv friendly terms with Leicester's 
successor. Lord Villoughby [see Beetie, 
PBREOBIEBjLoitD WlEtOUGHBr JIB EhbSBtI. 
Though subsequently reconciled (o "Wil- 
loughby (Bebiie, Five Generations, p. 210), 
he begged his friends ‘ to help him away from 
so beggarly a government wherein he should 
hut undo himself without hope of service or 
reward’ {Harl. MS. 286, f. 93). His petition 
was granted, and on 16 Ju^ 1568 he was 
superseded by Sir Bobert Sidney. 

On 10 May 1594 he was appointed lord- 
deputy of Ireland, in place of Sir William 
Fitzwilliam (152G-1599) Tq. y,] ; and in .Tuly 
following the degree of M.A. was conferred on 
himbytheuniyersityo£0.vford. Ho landed at 


Howth on SI J uly, and on 1 1 Aug. ■was sworn 
in with due solemnity. The chief danger that 
threatened the peace of the country -was due 
to the menacing attitude of the ifarl of Ty- 
rone [see O’Nbii. 1 , Hugh, second Earl of 
TrEOss] and Hugh Roe O’Donnell [q.v.] 
Four days later '^rone unexpectedly pre- 
sented himself before the council and ten- 
dered hie submission. This step took Rus- 
sell and the council by smrprise, and Tyrone 
was allowed to return to his own country in 
safety. Afterwards, when Russell recognised 
hia mistake in thus letting Tyrone escape, 
he tried, not perhaps very successfully, to 
shift the blame on to the council; but 
Elizabeth, while publicly accepting his e.x- 
cuses, did not fail to read him a severe 
lecture in private. Meanwhile the garrison 
at Enniskillen was being hard pressed bv 
Sir Hugh_ Maguire [q. v.] and O’Donnell, 
and, a relief party under Sir Henry Duke 
haring been repulsed with loss, Russell was 
constrained to march thither in person. Ac- 
cordingly, leaving the Earl of Ormonde ‘ to 
keep the borders ’ against Piagh Mac Hugh 
and Walter Reagh Fitzgerald, he set out 
towards the north on 18 Aug. Proceeding 
by way of Mullingar, Atblone, Roscommon, 
and Boyle, and through the mountains and 
ho^s or O'ilourke’s country, he succeeded in 
relieving Enniskillen on SO Aug,, and ten 
days Inter returned in safety to Dublin. 
Seeing how completely he had been deceived 
by Tyrone's specious promises, be tried to 
retrieve his blunder by inviting the earl 
again to Dublin. Tyrone declined the invi- 
tation, and on 6 Dec. Russell wrote that he 
had broken off ell manner of temporising 
courses with him. Recognising the neces- 
sity for vigorous action, he applied for rein- 
forcements under the command of an ex- 
perienced leader. His request was panted ; 
but he was mortified to find that the gene- 
ral selected to co-operate with him was Sir 
John Norr’ia (l.jJ? P-1697) [q. v.], president 
of Munster. Norris had petitioned against 
Russell’s appointment as Leicester’s successor 
in the government of the Netherlands, and 
a commission, with the title of general of 
the ormy in Ulster in the absence of the lord- 
deputy, ivas now given him with authority 
almost equal to Russell’s. Norris, however, 
did not arrive in Ireland till the beginning 
of May 1595, and in the meantime RusseU 
made several unsuccessful attempts to cap- 
ture Fiagh Mac Hugh. 

On 16 Jan. he instituted ‘ a hunting jour- 
ney’ to Ballinocor, and, having proclaimed 
Fiagh, his -wife, and Walter Rcuf^i traitors, 
returned to Dublin. A fortnight later, ac- 
companied by Sir George Bourchier, Sir 
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Geofirey Fenton, and other officers, ha made 
another expedition tluther. Ballinacor ■was 
fortliled and garrisoned, and a number of 
Fiagh’s followers slain; but Fiagh himself 
evaded capture, and on the 24th BusaeU 
again returned to Dublin. Early in April 
waiter Reagh was captured and hanged, and 
another eSbrt made to capture Fiagh, Fixing 
his headquarters at Money, half way be- 
tween Tinlowand Shillelc^h, on the borders 
of Carlow, the deputy made frequent incur- 
sions into the glens of IVieklow, combining 
the business of rebel-hunting with the more 
peaceful recreation of shooting and dshin^. 
A number of Fiagh’s relations, including his 
wife Rose, fell into his hands, hut Fiagh 
himself, though he had one or two hair- 
breadth escapes, contrived to elude his pur- 
suers. On 4 May Norris landed at Water- 
ford. Russell, though resenting his appoint- 
ment, received him ■with courtesy, and even 
with hospitality. Meanwhile ad'airs in the 
north had assumed a more threatening as- 
pect, A general hosting was proclaimed 
for 12 June, and on the ISth Norris set 
out for Newry, whither he was followed 
five days later by Russell. On the 23rd 
Tyrone, O’Donnell, Maguire, and their as- 
sociates were proclaimed traitors in Eng- 
lish and Irish, and a few days afterwards 
the army moved to Armagh, which Russell 
set to work to fortify, at Iha same time re- 
lieving Monaghan. Subsequently a council 
of war woe hSd at Dundalk, and on 16 July 
Russell, in accordance with his instructions, 
returned to Dublin, leaving the army in the 
north to the sole command of Norris. So 
far they had managed to agree fairly well ; 
hut Norris was annoyed at having to play 
a subordinate port, and as the summer wore 
to a close bis relations with Russell grew 
more and more strained. Early in September 
he suffered a slight repulse by Tyrone, and 
RusseU. at once moved to Kells, partly to 
support him, partly to -watch the situation in 

0Qnnaught,'wheteSiTRiehaTdBingham[q.v.3 
was being hard pressed by O’Donnell and the 
Burkes. But the home government having, 
at Norris’s suggestion, authorised a compro- 
mise, he returned to Dublm, leaving Norris to 
come to terms with Tyrone, which he even- 
tually did on 2 Oct. 

Early next month Fiagh Mac Hugh come 
to DuhUn to beg for pardon, and Russell, 
having referred his cose to the pii'vy coun- 
councll, immediately set out for Connaught. 
He was received in state at Galway, but was 
everywhere met with complaints against 
Bingham, whose harsh government was said 
to be the principal cause of disorder. At Ath- 
lone he sat in council to consider these com- 


plaints and, having promised to institute an 
inquiry into their grievances, a peace was 
patched up with the Burkes, and Russell re- 
turned to Dublin shortly before Christmas 
Owing to O'Donnell’s intrigues the paeilica- 
tion was of short duration, and Russell waj 
forced to confess that he had gone but ‘on a 
sleeveless errand.’ Early in March 1696 tb 
Burkes, reinforced by a body of Seottiab 
mercenaries, crossed the Shannon and Idd 
waste Mac Coghian’s country, hut were im, 
mediately attacked and put to flight by th» 
deputy. In consequence of Norris’s tepte^ 
sentations, Bingham was removed, greatlv 
to the annoyance of Russell and oh tha4 
who were in favour of strong measures. The 
fact that Tyrone delayed several weels be- 
fore he ‘ took out ’ his pardon naturally raised 
suspicions as to his sincerity, and when he 
eventually did so, about the middle of Jul^ 
Russell insisted that ‘ the dangers of tte 
realm were in no way diminished ... but 
rather increased by a deeper subtlety dis- 
sembled with a show of duty and good mean- 
ing -when he saw he could do no other.’ 
Norris protested that the deputy was doing 
all in his power to nullify his efforts at a 
settlement. It was manifest that the system 
of duel ^ovepament was working mcon- 
eeivoble mischief, and both Russell andNorris 
begged to be recalled. Matters grew worse 
when the deputy, in consequence of a fresh 
rising on the part of Fiagh Mac HughO’Byme 
in September, determined to make a vigorous 
effort to capture him. This, Norris declared, 
was simply to endanger the safety of the whole 
kingdom ; hut the deputy held resolutely to 
his purpose. Day after day during the entire 
winter and into the folio-wing spring, despite 
the remonstrances of Norris and the o^n 
threats of Tyrone, he scoured the mountoms 
and glens of "Wicklow. His perseverance -was 
at last rewarded on 8 May 1697 by the cap- 
ture and death of Fiagh, On hiswayhackto 
Dublin ‘ the people of the country met him 
■with, great joy and gladness, and, as their 
manner is, bestowed many blessings on him 
for performing so good a deed and delivering 
them from their longoppreaaions.’ But Fisgh^ 
death did not affect the situation. 

In. anticipation of his recoil Ruxsell had 
already, in March, removed from the Oastle 
and put his train on board wages (OoLLms, 
Sidnej/Papertfii.SB'). Ills successor, Thomas, 
lord Burgh, arrived on 16 May, and on 26 May 
he quitted Ireland, On his return there -wss 
some talk of makinghim governor of Berwick, 
and, after lord Burgh’s death, he and Sir Ito- 
bert Sidney were suggested for the vacant 
post ; but he stood ' stiffly not to go ’ unless he 
might have it on as good terms as Lord Burgh 
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(ih. ii. 71). He -was frequently consulted on 
Ii-isli aff.iirs and, in anticipation of a Spanish, 
invasion in the summer of loQOf ho was ap- 
pointed commander of the forces in the west. 
He was an unsuecei=sful competitor with Sir 
"Walter Halegh for the governorship of Jersey 
(but ef. EDW4EDS, Li/p of Sir Walter Jlalegk, 
i. 2(52), and in September 1602 he had the 
honour of entertaining the queen at liis house 
atChiswiclt. He was created Baron Bussallof 
Thornhaugh in Northamptonshire by James I 
on 21 July 1603. His last public appearance 
was at the funeral of Prince Hmry, to whom 
he was much attached. He died at his seat 
at NorthaU on 9 March 1613, and was buried 
iu the church of Thornhaugh, where there is 
a monument to his memory. 

Bussell married, about 1590, Elizabeth (d. 
1011), daughter and heiress of Henry Long 
of Shengav, Northamptonshire. He had an 
only son, Francis Bussell, fourth earl of Bed- 
ford [q.v.] There are full-length portraits 
of him and his wife at "Woburn Abbey. 

[’Vyiffen's Hist. Memoirs of the House of 
Bussell, with extracts from Walker’s Funeral 
Sermon, of which there is no copy in tbsBrithh 
Museum ; Collins's Peerage, i. 874 ; Dugdale’s 
Baronage, ii. 880 i 0. E. (Sookayneys Peerage ; 
Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; Bloxam’s Beg. Magd. 
College, Oxfird ; Stow’a Annals; Leyeester Cor- 
respondence (Camden Soc.); Clements Mark- 
ham's Eghting Veres; Lady Georgina Bertie’s 
Five Generations of a Loyal House ; Wright’s 
Queen Elizabeth and her Times ; Lloyd's State 
Worthies; Cal. State Papers, Bom. 1847-80 p. 
491, 1898-7 p. 148, and other references, chiefly 
in letters from John Chamberlain to Dudley 
CailetoD, printed in full in Chamherlain's Letters 
(Camden Soc.}; ii. Foreign xi, 294; Simancos 
iii. 435, 588; Ireland ii. 261, 296, 317. 310, T. 
vi. vii. passim ; Cal. Carew MSS. containing his 
Journal in Deland, iii. 260, of which there is 
another eroy among the Bussell Papers at Wo- 
burn Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd Bep, p, 2) ; Cal. 
Hatfield MSS. iii, 190, 378, 427, iv. 60, 388, 499, 
616 (chiefly relating to Flushing affairs) ; Cal. 
Fiants Eliz. No. 3745; Annals of the Four 
Misters, ed. O'Donovan, vi. 1985, 1989, 2019; 
O’Sullivan-Benre’s HistorUe GathoUcae Ibernise 
Compendium, pp. 171. 17.5-7 ; Bagwell’s Irehind 
under the Tudors, iii. 242-79 ; Shirley's Hist, 
of CO. Monaghan, p. 100; Hist, MSS. Comm, 
loth Bep. pt. ii. (Gawdy M'^S ) p. 30 ; Egertou 
MS. 1694, p. 51 (protest .i/rainst appointment of 
Sir John Norris); Cotton illSS. Galba D, i. f. 140, 
D. ii, ff, 13, 18, 60, 273. 281, D. iii. ff. 3, 82, 36, 
40, 42, 48, 51 (letters to tho Earl of Leicester on 
Flushing affiiirs), Titus B. ii. f. 317 (to the Earl 
of Sussex, 2 Jan. 1576), Titus B. vii. f. 94 (re- 
commending Davison to Leicester), B. xii. f. 
847 8, xiii. ff. 477, 486, 407 (relative to govern- 
ment of Ireland); Addit. MS, 84218, f. 1915 
(patent of creation); Add, Ch. 6220,] B, D> 


Russell 

BUSSELL, Sib "WILLLIM (d. 1064). 
treasurer of the navy, the son or William 
Bussell of Surrey, and grandson of Maurice 
Bussell of Yaverland, Isle of Wight, was a 
prominent member of several of the great 
trading companies. He was sworn a free 
brother of the East India Company on 
20 Och 1609, ‘ having formerly bought Sir 
Francis Chert’s adventure,’ and became a 
director on 6 July 1616. lie was appointed 
a director of the Company of the Merchants 
of London, the discoverers of the North-West 
Passage, in July 1612, For many years he 
traded as an adventurer in the Muscovy 
Company, hut, dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment, withdrew his capital. He after- 
wards became involved in legal proceedings 
with the company. In May 1618 he bought 
the trensnrersnip of the navy from Sir Bobert 
Mansell, He held this oIBce until about 
1627, when Sir Snckville Crow succeeded 
h'un. But the latter appears to have been 
80 incompetent that Bussell was reappointed 
in January 16S0 and created a baronet. In 
1632 he was appointed a commissioner to 
inquire into frauds on the customs; on 
11 Jan. 1639 Sir Henry Vane was as- 
sociated with him iu the treasnrership of the 
navy. A man of considerable wealth, 
Bussell frequently lent money to the govern- 
ment of Charles I. He was ‘one of the pro- 
moters of the Pepoian Company, to which 
he subscribed 3,0(X)L, and took part in 
numerous projects for draining the Fens. 
He died in 1664, and was buried (S Feb.) at 
Chippenham, Cambridgeshire. 

Bussell married, first, Elizabeth (<2.1626), 
daughter of Sir Francis Cherry; secondly, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Oerard of 
Burnell, Cambridgeshire, by whom he had 
seven sons and three daugnter-s. Of these 
the eldest. Sir Francis, succeeded as second 
baronet, and his daughter Elizabeth married 
Henry Cromwell ; the second son. Sir Wil- 
liam, knt., was called 'Black ' Sir William : 
the third, Gerard, was father of William 
Bussell of Fordham (d. 1701), who married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Cromwell. 
Thirdly, Bussell married Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of Michael Smallpage of 
Chichester, and widow of John Wheatley of 
Oalesfield, Sussev, by whom he had two sons. 
Of these, Sir William (called * White ’ Sir 
William), was created a baronet on 8 Nov. 
1660; the dignity became extinct on his 
death without male issue. 

Bussell must be distinmiished from Sir 
William Bussell, hart., of Strensham, high 
riieriff of Worcestershire in 1643 and go- 
vernor of Worcester during the civil war; 
he took an active part on the royalist side, 
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and died on SO Nov. 1669 (Chambehs, Biogv. 
Jllustr. of Worcestershire, pp. 118-20J. 

[Noble's House of Croiuvrall, pp. 403, 404 ; 
'Waylea’a House of Cromwell, 1891, p. 28 ; 
Clarendon's History of the Hebellion ; Burke's 
Extinct Baronetcies, p. 455 ; Visitation of Ijon- 
don (Harleian Society), ii. 217; Collectanea 
Topograpbica et Qcncalogica, iii. 159 ; Calendar 
of Domestic State Papers (.Tames land Oharlesl), 
passim ; Calendar of Colonial State Papers (East 
Indies, 1613-1634), passim.] W. A. S. H. 

BUSSELL, ■'iVILLlAil, Lohd Russeii. 
(1639-1683), ‘tlio patriot,’ was the third son 
of "Wiiriain, fifth earl (and afterwards first 
duke) of Bedford [q.v.], and of his wife, Anne, 
daughter of Robert Cmt, earl of Somerset 
[q . V.] lie was bom on Sept. 1 639, and was 
educated with his elder brother, Francis, who, 
by the death in infancy of the eldest son, John, 
had become hoir to the paternal earldom. 
From the father’s domestic chaplain, John 
Thornton, both brothers seem to have im- 
bibed an inclination to favour the noncon- 
formists (cf. BtTHNET, Oini jf'me, ii. 8.')). In 
1654 they were residing at Cambridge (it is 
not known nt what college). Thence they 
proceeded to the continent. Early in their 
travels, on which they were accompanied by 
u French protestant' named Be la Faiase, 
the brothers visited Lyons, where William’s 
admiration was e.vcited by Queen Ghristina 
of Sweden; they passed the winter of 1056- 
1667 at Augsburg. In 1668 William was at 
Paris, where a violent illness ’ reduced him 
almost to the gates of death.’ 

After the Restoration, which the Earl of 
Bedford had promoted, ‘ Mr. Russell ’ (as he 
was styled) was elects M.P. for the family 
borough of Tavistock, which he represented 
till the dissolution of 1678. Buring many 
.■sessions — apparently till 1672 — ^he remained 
a silent member ; for some time he was much 
occupied with matters of a different sort. 
In July 1663, and again in August 1664, he 
writes to his father, requesting the payment 
of his modest debts in the event of his death 
in an imminent duel. In one such afi'air he 
was wounded. 

In May 1669 Russell married Rachel 
Wriothesley (1636-1723), widow of Francis, 
lordVaughan, and second daughter of Thomas 
Wriothesley, fourth earl of Southampton 
[q. v.l hy his first wife, Rachel de Buvigny 
(tt. 16 Feb, 1640), *lo belle et rertneuse 
Himuenotte’ {Strafford Papers a.-p. WiPFiaT, 
ii. 214). Her mother was eldest daughter of 
Banid de Massue, seigneur of Ruvigny and 
of Roineval, and brother of Henri de Massue, 
first marquis de Ruvigny, some time ambas- 
sador at the court of Charles II ; she was thus 
first cousin of Henri, the famous Earl of Gal- j 


wayrseeMABSin] be Ruviexr, nrafKiuE: cf 
BioliotAeque Nationale, Cat. de Titres (p'itce, 

Origtnales), yol.lSSS}. Lady Russell was bom 

in 1636, and was therefore Russell’s senior br 
three years. She married, in 1663, her first 
husband, Francis, lord Vaughan, eldest soa 
of Richard, second earl of Carbery, anj 
chiefly lived at Lord Carhery’s seat, Golden 
Grove in Carmorthenshire. In 16^5 she gave 
birth to a child that died almost immediately 
in 1667 LordVaughan died, and in the same 
year she lost her father, from whom she in- 
herited the estate of Stratton in llompshite 
(afterwards her and her second husband's 
favourite residence). In the early days of 
her widowhood^ she resided with her elder 
sister and coheiress, Lady Elizabeth Noel 
(whose husband afterwards became first Earl 
of Gainsborough), at Tichfleld in Hampshire; 
on the death, in 1680, of her beloved sister 
and ‘delicious friend,’ she inherited this 
estate also, together with Southampton 
House (afterwords called Bedford House) 
in Bloomsbury Square. Totteridgo in Hert- 
fordshire was another of her later residences. 

The political tendencies, ns well as the 
religious sympathies, of the AVriothesley and 
llnssell families werein general accord. 'Rus- 
sell was desirous of obtaining her hand in the 
first year of her widowhood. Their union 
(May 1669) was from first to lost one of un- 
broken aflection. Their elder daughter, 
Rachel, was born in January 1674; their 
second, Catherine, on 2lJ Aug. 1676; their 
only son, AVriothesley, on 1 Nov. 1680. 

Russell was one of those members of the 
country party who, in Alacaulay’s words, were 
* driven into opposition by dread of popery, 
by dread of France, and by disgust at tfie 
extravagance, dissoluteness, and faithless- 
ness of the court,’ The country party 
seemed et lost in the ascendant, when in 
1673 it became evident that the days of the 
Cabal were numbered, and Shaftesburr ( who 
was by marriage nearly connected witli Lady 
A'^nughau), after helping to carry the Test 
Act, was dismissed from the clmncellorsLip 
and identified himself with the opposition. 
When parliament rea.ssombled in 1674, in- 
tent upon a protestant policy at home and 
abroad, a.s well as upon the ‘dismissal of all 
recalcitrant ministers, Russell (22 Jan.) de- 
livered his first speech in a debate on these 
topics, inveighing against the stop of the ex- 
chequer and the attempt made to capture the 
Butch Smyrna fleet before the actual declara- 
tion of war. In the course of the same session 
he made a savage attack upon Buckingham 
during the discussion of the proposal to re- 
move him and Lauderdale from the king’s 
presence and counsels. Of greater importance 
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was t1i0 stars taksii by hini iu 1676 in tbs 
attempt to overthrow Danby, whom the 
eountry party suspected of supporting the 
king’s corrupt subserviency to France. Soon 
after the meeting of parliament (April) 
llu‘<sell moved an address for hia dismissal, 
and on his demand articles of impeachment 
were brought in. But the attempt, based on 
general charges of hnancial mismanagement 
and un constitutional utterances, was defeated 
by Danby’s cleverness in the management of 
votes. Parliament separated in November, 
and did not meet again till February 1077, 
when Bussell’s motion for an address to the 
throne to settle the nice question whether 
a prorogation aitending over more than a 
veor amounted to a dissolution was thrown 
out. 

Earlv in 1678 he succeeded to the courtesy 
title oi Lord Bussell, on the death of his 
brother Francis, who, owing to a hypochon- 
driacal malady, had long remained abroad 
and had never taken any part in active life. 
ITke event increased hia importance at a time 
when his party watched with ienlous anxiety 
the conduct of the king and o( hia chief mini- 
ster, without being able to see clearly into 
the policy of either. While the Dutch alli- 
ance, following upon the marriage of the 
Princess Mary, favoured the prospect of a 
war with France, the king’s designs were so 
^sely suspected as to make it hazardous to 
vote him large sums on account of the war. 
Thus, on Sir Gilbert Gerrard’s motion lor an 
address asking the king to declare war against 
France, Lord Bussell carried a proposal for 
a committee of the whole house ‘ to consider 
of the sad and deplorable condition we are 
in, and the apprehensions we are under of 
popery and a standing army.’ It was the 
same apprehension that the king, under 
the advice of the Duke of York, and with 
the connivance of Danhy, had no intention 
of vigorously prosecuting the war, hut was 
mermy seeking to obtain supplies for his own 
ends, which mduced the leaders of the 
county party to listen to overtures from 
Louis XIV. In the negotiations which en- 
sued the whigs and the French king both 
aimed at overthrowing Danby and bringing 
about a dissolution of the existing parlia- 
ment, Louis hoping to nip the Auglo-FVench 
war in the hud, the opposition leaders look- 
ing to the elecuon of a house in which their 
views should prevail. At the beginning 
of 1678 the Marquis de Buvigny (brother 
of Lady Bussell’s mother) was sent over 
to England to manage the negotiation, os 
better acquainted with English oiiairs'than 
Barillon, who had been accremted ambassador 
only a few months previously. On 14 Maridi 
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Barillon reported that Lords Bussell and 
Holies had expressed to Buvigny their satis- 
faction with his assurances that Louis had no 
wish to make King Charles absolute, and 
was ready to co-operate towards a dissolution 
of parliament. Bussell, he further reported, 
had undertaken to workseeretly withShaftes- 
hury for preventing an augmentation of the 
supply (1,000,0007.) already voted for the 
war, and for imposing conditions wkich 
would make Charles turn hack to France 
rather than assent to them. In reply to 
Buvigny's reference to the money he had 
brought with him for distribution among 
members of parliament, Bussell observed 
that he would he sorry to have auy com- 
merce with persons capable of being gained 
by money, hub he seemed pleased wifli this 
^■oof ot' the friendliness of the king of 
France, by whose aid the purpose of the 
opposition — the dissolution of parliament — 
could _ alone he ehected. Finally, Bussell 
acquainted Buvigny with hia intention of 
taking part in the attack vipon Danhv, and 
of even moving against the Duke 0 / York 
and aU. the catholics. In a subsequent in- 
terview, after the subsidy had been granted 
without being openly opposed by BusseU, he 
and Holies were reported to have adhered 
to their pevious expressions, though in no 
very confident spirit. In April Barillon wrote 
that Bussell and Holies, as well as Bucking- 
ham and Shaftesbury, had urged that Louis 
must oblige Charles to declare himself defini- 
tively for peace or war (cf. Daubthple, 
Memnirs, 1*73, ii. 168-721. 

Whether or no Barillon (whose despatches 
were correctly copied by Dalrymplej was 
perfectly accurate in his language may be 
open to question; but as to the fact and 
puiport of the negotiations reported by him 
no doubt remains. The policy of 'filling 
the cup ’ against the court involved the whig 
politicians in clandestine dealings with the 
French king, who was, as they themselves un- 
tiringly proclaimed, the worst enemy of their 
country’s independence; and, even while 
stooping to this humiliating policy, they 
were being made the dupes of the superior 
adroitness of Charles II. 

The ‘ Popish Plot ' agitation, which set iu 
before the meeting of parliament in October 
1678, directed the efforts of the opposition 
to an attack upon the Duke of Yow. An 
address for his removal &om the king’s pre- 
sence and counsels was accordingly proposed 
by Lord Bussell. But though &e principle 
ot the Exclusion Bill was akeady in the air, 
the opposition was even more intent upon 
the removal of Dnnby ; and their insistence 
is demanding his impeachment led to parlia^ 
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ment being prorogued (30 Dec. 1078) and 
dissolved (:J4 Jan. 1679). 

In tbe ensuing general election Lord Rus- 
sell was returned for two counties — an event 
then extremely rare — viz. Bedl'ordshire and 
Hampshire. He decided for the former, for 
which he had been invited to stand not only 
because of local connection, hut ‘ as bearing 
'0 great a figure in tbe public afifaira.’ In the 
new house his party was predominant ; and 
though its first nominee for the speakership 
was rejected by the crown, Russell and his 
friend, Lord Cavendish, carried the appoint- 
ment to the chair of Seijeant Gregory in 
March. Soon afterwards he was sworn on the 
new privy council of thirty, formedbyTemple’s 
advice under the presidency of Shaftesbury, 
without, however, being ailmitted into the 
cabinet (April). At first Russell restricted 
himself, both in the council and in the house, 
to advocating legislative securities against 
the possible proceedings of a popish successor. 
On the outbreak of insurrection in Scotland 
(Hay), he launched in council an attack 
upon Lauderdale, which the king contrived 
to ignore (June). The dissolution of parlia- 
ment (July) raised to its height the popular 
excitement provided by the ‘Popish Plot.’ 
Early in 1680 Russell and his immediate 
friends, with the king’s hearty approval, 
withdrew from the privy council. He and 
Cavendish hacked the bill of indictment of 
the Duke of York as a popish recusant pre- 
sented by Shaftesbury to the 'Westminster 
grand jury (June) ; and when the newpailia- 
ment at last assembled (October), Russell 
identified himself with the policy of direct 
exclusion by moving that the house should 
proceed to prevent o_ popish successor, and 
(2 Nor.) by seconding the resolution of 
Colonel Titus for a bill disabling the Duke 
of York from inheriting the crown. The 
Exclusion Bill, hacked at every stage by 
Bussell’s personal influence, passed its third 
reading on 16 Nov., and on the 19th was 
carried up by him to the lords. Their re- 
jection of it is (apociyphaUyO said to have 
made him exclaim that had his own father 
been one of the majority he would have 
voted him an enemy to the king and king>- 
dom (Oldmixon, cited id. p. 204). “With a 
(imilar, but as it proved less empty, flourish 
(‘ should I not have liberty to live a pro- 
testant, I am resolved to die one ’), he sup- 
ported the refhsal of a supply for Tangier 
until the danger of a po pish successor should 
have been obviated (WiBrns, ii, 263). 
Erench intrigues were now agean on foot ; 
but Barillon^ deepatches of 17 May aud 
13 June 1681 (not published by Dalrymple) 
show him to have well understood the di> 


ference between the turbulence of Shaftes- 
bury and the steady determination of the 
‘ Southamptons,’ as Russell and his associates 
(including Ralph Montagu [g. v.]) were called 
from their meetings at Southampton House 
(id. ii. 263, and notes). 

In the transactions connectedwith the exe- 
cution of Stafford (December 1680), Russell 
bore a part explicable only by tbe conviction 
avowed by him in the paper delivered by 
him to the sheriffs at his own execution, that 
he hod from first to last believed both in the 
reality of the conspiracy against the king, the 
nation, and the protestant religion. He pro- 
mised to exert himself in Stafford’s behalf 
if the latter would ‘ discover all he knew 
concerning the papists’ designs, and more 
especially as to the Duke of Y^ork ’ (BmuTEr, 
Own Time, ii. 271). Echnrd (Siatory 0 / 
England, ii. lOS-6, fol.) is responsible for the 
statement that Russell was one of those who 
‘questioned the king’s power in allowing 
Lord Stafford to he only beheaded,’ instead 
of hanged and quartered according to the 
sentence (see C. J. Fox, Hiatoiy of the 
Early Part of the Eeign of Jamea II, 1886, 
pp. 44-6; of. App. ii. by J. M[artin], op. 
Loud John Russmi., and Oalamy's pam- 
phlet of 1718 in defence of Russell against 
Echard). 

The rumour may be taken for what it is 
worth — that in the supposed overtures irom 
I the crown to the opposition, which occa- 
sioned the self-denying vote of the parlia- 
ment of 1080, Russell had been offered the 
governorship of Portsmouth (see Cuiuo!,Xi/a 
1 of James it, 1816, i. 640). In the Oxford 
' parliament (21-7 March 1681) he seconded 
I the introduction of the Exclusion Bill, thus 
becoming largely responsible for that rejection 
of the king’s terms which so largely helped to 
bring about a royalist reaction. jDaring the 
heyday of that reaction RusseU for a time 
held his hand, hut he maintained on under- 
Btandingwith William of Orange. 'When the 
prince came to London in July 1081, Rns- 
seU emerged from his country retirement to 
pay him a visit, and there can he no doubt 
that Southampton House continued the chosen 
meeting-place of the adversaries of the Stuart 
monarMy. Yet Shaftoshury, who in his con- 
cealment was now projecting a final appeal 
to the revolutionary elements of protestant 
discontent, fretted at the hesitations of Mon- 
mouth and the caution of Essex and Ru<sell 
(BusHim, Ovm Time, ii. 240). It cannot he 
supposed that they were unaware of Shaftes- 
bury’s desiCT of raising an insurrection in the 
city tbrou^ agents more or less known to 
them. Thus when, during a visit to London 
in October 1682, Lord Russell accompanied 
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Monmonth, Essex, and Sir Thomas Arm- 
strong to the house of one Sheppard, a irma 
mercSant in the city, ^ where they found 
Rumsey and Rerg'u^on, it is improhabla that 
the sole or principal purpose was to taste 
Sheppard’s sherrr. But no reason exists for 
suppr>sing Eussell to hare been cognisant of 
the desperate scheme for theassossmatiou of | 
the king and the Duke of York which some 
of the whig agents and their associates were 
simnltaneouslv concocting. 

tioon after this Shaftesbury fled to Holland; 
but meetings of his former agents continued 
to he held, in which the ‘llye-house plot’ 
was matured. A vintner named Heeling, 
having discovered what he knew of the plot 
to Lord Dartmouth and Secretary Jenkms, 
introduced his brother into the company 
of one of the plotters ; the two spies swore 
that Lord Eussell had promised to en- 
gage in the design, and to use aU his in- 
terest in accomplishing the double assassi- 
nation. The privy council delayed proceed- 
ing a against him till the king should hare 
returned from Windsor to London, but a 
proclamation was issued for the apprehen- 
sion of the obscurer persons involved, and 
two of these (West and Eumsey) quickly 
came in and confessed the ‘Eye-house plot’ 
(23-4 June). On the day of the king’s re- 
turn (26 June) Lord Eusaell was brought 
before the privy council and sent to the 
Tower (LuxteblIi, Brief Belat{<m,\. 202-3). 
During the interval ha had declined to leave 
his house ; but, on being arrested, he told 
his servant that he knew his enemies would 
hare his life (Lonn JoKit EttssbiiI., p. 268). 
With the instinct of oflfection, Lady Eussell, 
as she afterwards wrote (Letters, p. 130), at 
once felt assured ‘ of quickly after losing 
the sight of him for ever in tms world.’ In 
the Tower he showed perfect composure, 
reading the Bible, refusing on offer which 
leachw him ftom Monmoutih to share his 
fortunes, and, on examination by commis- 
sioners of the privy council, admitting no- 
thing beyond the fact of his visit to Sheppard’s 
house. The few days intervening before his 
trial were devoted by Lady Eussell to all 
possible preparations for his defence. 

The trial of Eussell for high treason took 
place on 18 July 1683 at the Old Bailey, 
where two obscurer prisoners had already 
been found guilly 01 a shore in the new 
‘plot.’ Early on the same morning the Hail 
of Essex, Eussell’s political and personal 
intimate, had been found dead in the Tower, 
under suspicions of suicide which are said to 
have fatally influenced the jury in his case 
(LgiTiiEiLjjp. 266; Laj)y Ohawobth ap. 
Lobd Johb EnsBBiir, p, 271 ; Letters of Lady 


Bussell, p. _ 100). Lord-chief-justice Pem- 
berton presided over the nine judges at the 
trial ; the counsel for the crown were the 
attorney- and solicitor-general (Sawyer and 
Pinch) with Sergeant Jeffreys, who was 
not wanting to his growing reputation, and 
Eoger North, who m his ‘ Autobiography ' 
(ed. Jessopp, 1887) refers to this trial as a 
special example of the fairness then, if ever, 
common in English courts of law. Ward, 
Holt, and PoUexfen were for the defence. 
The jury consisted of ordinary citizens of 
London (LtJTi'ffflLL, i, 268 ; portraits of all 
the chief participants in the trial were in- 
cluded in Hay ter’a well-known picture (1825) 
at Wobm-n; of. Soharf, pp. 240-1). Tbe 
presiding judge at flist showed himself not 
unwilling to allow the prisoner a postpone- 
ment till the afternoon; and, on EusseU’s 
asking for the assistance of a writer and 
mentioning the presence of his wife, Pem- 
berton courteously invited her to act in this 
capacity. Having pleaded ‘ not guilty,’ Eus- 
sell was accused of having joined in a ‘ con- 
sult’ to raise on insurrection against tbe 
king, and of having in Sheppard’s house con- 
curred to that end in a sc&me to seize the 
royal guards. The defence turned chiefly on 
the arguments: (1) that to imagine the 
levying of war upon the king was not equiva- 
lent to a design to kill hm, and thus not 
treason under the statute of Edward HI, 
imder which the prisoner was charged ; and 
(2) that no two witnesses had sworn to the 
same overt act proving him to have sought 
to compass the king’s death by seizing his 
guards. The chief witness as to the ‘ consult ’ 
was William Howard, third lord Howard of 
Escrick [q. v.] ; the two witnesses as to the 
meeting at Sheppard’s were Eumsey and Shep- 
pard himself, whose statements could not be 
made to converge upon the same damnatory 
point. Eussell denied having so mneh as 
heard the particular design discussed on the 
occasion; his own witnesses, among whom 
were Cavendish and the Duke of Somerset, 
Tillotson, and Burnet, spoke partly to refute 
the incriminating evidence, nut chiefly to 
character. The summing up, although tem- 
perate in tone, ignored the chief argument 
lor the defence, the absence of two witnesses, 
which had been similarly disregarded in Staf- 
ford’s case; a verdict of guilty was returned 
(see QiysSEin, State Trials, 1811, ix. 577-6S6; 
cf. Bubnei, Ovm Time, ii. 376-80. In the 
State Trials, pp. 695-813, will also he found 
an analysis of a series of contemporary pam- 
phlets on the law of the case, including Sir 
Eobert Atkins’s Defence of the late Lord 
BusseWs Inmoenoy. Tbe whig view of tbe 
case as ‘a moat flagrant violation of law 
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and justice’ is snmmarioed by Pox in tbe 
introductory chapter to bis JEListory of the 
Barly Part of the Beiyn of James II), 

On 14 July Eu««ell, after a final protest 
against tbe illegality of bis condemnation, 
■was sentenced to death by the recorder, Sir 
George Trehy. The king commuted the seu- 
tenceinto simple beheading, according to the 
story mentioned by Echard (ii. 1034), mth 
‘ a sarcastical glance at Lord Staftbrd’s case.’ 
During the brief interval alloned between 
sentence and execution every exei'tion was 
made to save Russell’s life. His wife was 
the soul of these endeavours. The Earl of 
Bedford, besides addressing a petition to the 
lung, is said to have oft'eied 50,0001. for a 
pardon (LniiiiEti, i. 269), and Charles II is 
said to have refused ‘ to purchaso his and his 
subjects blood at so easy a rate' O'i-) ; accord- 
ing to another account, ha oft'ered 100,000/. 
through the Duchess of Portsmouth. Lady 
Danelagh, through Lord Rochester, sought to 
obtain a month’s reprieve in the first instance j 
Dartmouth strove to convince the king of 
the uuwisdom of refusing to extend mercy 
to the heir of so influential a house (seo his 
note to Bursei, Own Time, ii. 380) ; ilon- 
mouth'a abortive attempt at remonstrance 
must belong to a later date. Russell himself 
addressed to the king a petition for his life. 
This should he distinguished from the letter 
to the king written by him for delivery after 
his death, and craving the royal considera- 
tion for his wife and children, of which, by 
Burnet’s advice, a copy was sent to Charles 
before the execution (Lobi) Johh Russell, 
pp. S28-31). He also addressed a letter to 
the Duhe of York, which was dehvered to 
the duchess by Lady Russell (cf. BunxET, 
Oicn Time, ii. 380). Lastly, it seems estab- 
lished that even Louis XIV desired Barillon 
to convey to Charles some expressions, how- 
ever few and faint, in favour of mercy to 
Bu.°sell (see Ginzoi, p. 33 n.) 

Of Russell's own bearing in Newgate 
during the last week of his life a detailed 
account was given in the journal written 
by Barnet, who was constantly in his com- 
any (printed as an appendix by Lord 
onir Russell ; the substance is reproduced 
inOim Time, ii, 380 sqq. ; Burnet’s Sermons 
to Lori Sassell were publiehed in 1713). 
He refused the proposal of his faithM 
friend Cavendish to bring about an escape 
by means of on exchange of clothes ; on the 
other hand, he resisted toe endeavours of TU- 
lotson. and Burnet to induce him to conciliate 
the king 1w disavowing his belief in the law- 
fuhiesB of resistance ^or Tillotson’s letter, 
afterwards much discussed, see State Trials, 
p,813; cf. E 0 HA.BD, ii, 1036, and Losn Jobs’ 


Russell, Appendi.x). His demeanour was 
cheerful and resigned, and his time, in so far 
as it was not claimed by religion and private 
afiPection, was given up to the composition of 
the paper delivered by him to tbe sheriffs on 
the scaiibld. His execution took place on 
21 July in Lincohi’s Inn Fields. Tillotsou 
and Burnet accompanied him on the scaffold. 
The king allowed an escutcheon to be ploc^i 
over the door of the attainted man's house, 
and made known his intention not to profit 
by the forfeiture of tbe personal estate. The 
remains were buried in the Bedford chapel 
of Chenies church in Buckinghamshire, when 
a large medallion of Russell occupies the 
centre of the elaborate monument to his father 
and mother (who survived hor son only Lv 
a few months) and their children. 

The publication of the paper given to the 
sheritf's deeply incensed the court. IVhile 
the printer was mosecuted, an attempt was 
made to contc.«t Rnsseli’s authorship of the 
‘libel,’ bub Lady Bussell asseverated it in 
a letter to the king (Letters, pp. 7-0). In 
February 1684 Sir Samuel Baruardiston was 
fined 10,000/. for having written lamenting 
the death of Russell and execrating the 
treachery of Howard (ib. p. 53, note from 
The Bisplay of Tyranny). On the accession 
of William and Mary, Russell’s memory vaa 
vindicated by the reversal of his attaindet 
(Alarch 1089), and by the appointment of a 
House of Commons committee to find out 
the advisers and promoters of his ‘murder,’ 
Li 1694 his father, who had been named as 
a petitioner with Lady Russell iu the act 
of reversal, was created a dulce, the preamble 
to tbe patent describing him as father to 
Bussell, ‘ the ornament of his age.' 

Russell was ‘ cousj^ieuous for sense and 
integrity rather than tor brilliancy of talent ’ 
(Lord jomr Russell). He cannot be said 
to have foimd his way through the intrigues 
■which beset his path with notable insight or 
discretion, but he brought his personal honour 
out of them unstained. His tragic fate has 
not unnaturally excited a degree of admira- 
tion for his career which seems out of pro- 
portion to the intrinsic value of his achieve- 
ments. 

The portraits of Russell at Woburn Abb^ 
include, besides a youthful one (1669), in 
armour, by Claude ‘Lefbvre, one by Sir Peter 
Lely (engraved by Jenkins in Lodge’s ‘ Por- 
traits ’), and two by John Eiley. A third, 
by the last-named painter, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, and others are at Hord- 
•wiok and at Weston HaU. The engraving 
by Vanderbank and that prefixed to Lord 
John Russell’s biography are after Kjieller 
(Soharf), The medallion at Ohenies (pos- 
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eMv liv Gabriel Cibb-r) and the historical 
picture' bv Sir G. Hayter hare been already 
mentioned. 

.‘Ifter her husband’s death Lady KusseU 
passed ten months at ohurii, and then re- 
Tisited Stratton p. —7 j cf. Miss 

Berkt, p. SOj, and her desolate London 
habitaiiou, Southampton House (Zetfers, p. 
.'jO). At times she resided at Totteridge, 
In a spirit of patient and courageous resig- 
nation, irhich tempers even her first pathetic 
o jtbui'sts of grief m her letters to her faith- 
ful correspondent, Dr, lutzivilliam, she com- 
posed heraelf tothe duties before her. Among 
the-e she gat e the first, and for some years 
an exclusive, place to the training of her 
children ( Mi.=a Berm, p. 6S). In June 163S 
she married her elder daughter, Raclipl, to 
the eldest son of her husband’s closest friend, 
E.irl (and soon aftorn-arda Dulre) of Deion- 
iuire ; in August 1093 (overcoming certain 
tcdesiastical scruples with cool sensei she 
Irouglit about the mai-rioge to Lord Iloss 
tafterwards Duke of liiitlaiid) of lier second 
daughter, Catherine, whose death in 1711 
-lie survived to mourn. Her only son, 
IVriotlieslpy, when Marquis of 'lavistock, she 
married m 1693, at the age of fifteen, to a 
wealthy Surrey heiress, Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Howland of Streatham. He, too, 
diedinl711, havingsuccesdedhis grandfather 
as secondDiike of Bedford in 1700. The re- 
tirement in which Ladv Ilussell spent the 
early years of her widowhood did not prevent 
her from following the course of events with 
keen interest. In 1CS7 Dyokveldt waited on 
her with sympathetic messages from the 
Hague; anti her advice largely helped to de- 
termine the Princess Anne’s formal adhesion 
to the new regime {16. pp. 67-8). Queen 
Mary's relations with her hod long been 
kindly (zA. pp, 102, 148), and a letter from 
her to King William, thanking him for 
favours to her family, was found in his pocket 
after his death (t6. pp. 828-9). In the 
management of her large property Lady 
Bussell showed herself an excellent woman 
of huslness, taking particular interest in be- 
stowing the clerical benefices at her disposal 
in accordance with her 0 wn and her husband’s 
principles. She was a good housewife, a 
cisciimiuating reader, and, like so many 
active-minded women of her times, a volu- 
minous letter-writer. Her published letters 
probably only represent a small proportion 
of her activity in this direction. Her let- 
ters to Pilzwilliam, Tillotson, and her other 
more intimate correspondents have the charm 
of naturalness and the distinction of a 
noble nature, ‘ Integrity,’ she writes, ‘ is my 
idol ; ’ and in small things, as in great, she 


avoids whatever is false or deceptive. The 
last of her letters, nhich appears to have 
' been penned in 1718, is characteristic both of 
I her unaffected depth of religiou- feeling and 
' of her humorously vivacious intere.st in the 
young generation, which she loved to have 
around her. In 1693-4 her correspondence 
I with Tillotson was interrupted for several 
I months by a disorder of the eyes. She died, 

I at Southampton House, on 29 Sept. 1723, in 
her eighty-seventh year, and was buried at 
Cbenies, by her husband’s side. 

The portrait of Ladv EusseU in advanced 
age, by Kneller, at Wohum is that of which 
the upptr part, engraved by 0. Knight, 
forms the well-known frontispiece to the 
numerous editions of her ‘ Letters.' A small 
engraving of the head has been separately 
piiTjliahea. Another portrait of her in enamel 
is in the drawing-room at Woburn. A minia- 
ture of her, by C. Bolt, is preserved at 
Altliorp ; other portraits of her are in the 
Kational Portrait Gallery (by Kneller), at 
Madreefleld Court, and at Weston Hall. 

[Lord John Bussell's Life of William, Lord 
Bussell, &c. 2 vols. in one, 1820, here cited in 
the 4th edit, 1833; Wiffen's Historical Me- 
moirs of the House of Bussell (1833), vol. ii.; 
Letters of Ladv Bachel Bussell, from the manu- 
script, transcribed by Thomas Sellwood, in Wo- 
burn Abbej-, first published in 1773 with an in- 
troduction vindiciitiug the Character of Lord 
Bussell against Sir Jolm Dalrymple, See., here 
cited in the Otli edit. 1801 ; Sums Account of 
the Life of Kichcl Wiiothcslcy, Lady Bussell, 
by the editor of Madame Du DeffUnd’s Letters 
[Miss Berry], followed by Letters from Lady 
Ilussell to her Husband, together with some 
Miscellnneoas Letters to and from Lidy Bussell, 
published from the originals in the possession of 
the Duke of Devonshire, hero cited in the 3rd 
edit. 1820 (of the letters from Bussell to his 
wife only a few fr.igments have been preserved); 
Guizot’s The Married Life of Bachel, Lady Bus- 
seU(Bes’uedes DeuxMondes, March 1S53), trans- 
lated by J. Martin, 18do, Bora list of manu- 
scripts by or concerniug Lord and La^ Bussell 
at Woburn Abbey see Appendix to 2nd Eeport of 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 1871, pp. l-4> Through the 
kindness of the Duke of Ledford use has also 
been made of Sir G. Scharf’s Catalogue of tbs 
Collection of Pictures at Woburn Abbey, pri- 
vately printed, 1890, and of The Busaell Monu- 
ments in the Bedford Chapel at Chenies, by the 
same writer, privately' priated, 1892. See also 
Burnet’s Own Time; Oobbot's State Trials, 
Tol. ix. (1811); Collins’s Peerage of England, 
3th od. 1779, 1. 269-72.] A. W. W. 

BUSSELL, WILLIAM, first Duke op 
Bedpobd (1613-1700), was eldest son of 
Erancis, fourth earl of Bedford [q. v.], 
and he was born in 1613. He was edu- 
cated, according to Clarendon, at Magdaleir 
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CoUepe, Oxford, and •was created a Imlglit 
of the Bath on 1 Feb. 1626 (Dotle, Official 
Maronage, i. 158 ; OLiEENBOir, JSebellion, vii. 
18^. In 1687 he married Anne, daughter 
of Robert Carr, earl of Somerset {Strafford 
Letters, ii. 68, 80). In the Long parliament 
he represented Tavistock, -with .Jahu Pym 
for his colleague, and succeeded his father 
as Farl of Bedford on 9 May 1641. On 
IS Aug. 1641 the House of Lords appointed 
him one of the cosmissioners to attend the 
king to Scotland, hut he contrived to get 
excused. On 9 Sept, he protested against 
publishing the order of the upper house 
against innovations in religion, and on 
24 Dec. signed another protest in favour of 
the policy of the popular leaders in the com- 
mons (Lords' Journals, iv, 862, S9S, 490). 

In 1642 parliament appointed mm lord- 
lieutenant of the counties of Devon (28 Feb.) 
and Somerset (26 March) {Common^ Jour- 
nals, ii. 469, 497). On 14 July he -was also 
made general of the horse in the parliamen- 
tary army, ■with a salary of 0/. per diem 
(Lords' Journals, v. 211, 806). On 17 Aug. 
Bedford was instructed to suppress the Mar- 
quis of Hertford’s attempt to execute the 
king’s commission of array in Somerset, and, 
proceeding into the west, besieged Hertford 
jn Sherborne Oastlej but, in spite of the su- 
perior numbers of his forces, he was unable 
to take the castle or to prevent Hertford’s 
escape (74. v. 299 } LRst. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. 
•vi.l47;0EAiui5E0B',ife4e/fwn,vi.7,33). Mar- 
ten attacked Bedford for incapacity, but 
HoUes defended him, saying that the earl 
‘had done as much as it was possible for a 
man to do, having neither money nor other 
necessaries sent him for the siege,’ adding 
also ‘ that he was always ready and forward 
to hazard his own person, or to hearken or 
follow any ad-vice that was given him.’ The 
House of Lords also expressed its satialac- 
tion -with his conduct (Lords’ Journals, v. 
386 ; SATtFOBE, Studies and Illustrations of 
ths Great Rebellion, p. 632). Bedford re- 
joined Esses at Worcester, and fought at 
EdgehiU (JBSst. MSS. Comm. 10th Rep. 
•ri. 88; CnaBmDOir, Rebellion, vi. 81). 

In 1648 he began to grow weary of the 
war, and, after the failure of the peace pro- 
positions put forward by the House of Lords 
in August 1648, he abandoned the parlia- 
mentary cause. The king’s council hesitated 
to allow him to come to Oxford, alleging 
the danger of a duel between Hertford and 
Bedford; bat Oharles allowed him to Mss 


at the first battle of Newbury (74. vii, I 74 
189, 241, 246). Dissatisfied, however, ■with 
the king’s policy, he resolved to return to 
the parliament, and surrendered himself to 
the Earl of Essex at the end of December 
1643. In a letter to the speaker of the House 
of Lords he explained his conduct as dictated 
by a dceire ‘to procure His Majesty to com- 
ply with his parliament, for which purpose I 
went to Oxford,’ hut perceiving the 6uit. 
lessness of the attempt, ‘ I resolved thence- 
forth, whatsoever prejudice might befall 
me thereby, to oast myself wholly upon the 
mercy of the parliament’ (Lordd Journal}, 
vi. 366). Bedford was in custody for a fs-vr 
days, but on 16 J-nly 1644 the sequestration 
was taken olF his estates (76. vi. 629, 681). 
Attempts made to procure his readmissiou 
to the House of Lords, though firequently 
repeated, always failed (76. viii. 718 ; Sydncff 
Papers, ed. Blencowe, pp. 7, 10, 14, 10). 

Ikom this date to the Restoration Bed- 
ford took no further part in EngUsh politics. 
In 1649 he took up the work of m-aining 
the fene which hia father had left unfinished 
and successfully completed the Bedford level 
(Cole, Collection of Laws of the Bedford 
Level Corporation, 1761, pp. 25, 246, 269), 
At the coronation of Charles II he bore St, 
Edward’s staff, was made governor of Ply- 
mouth in 1671, and was in 1678 joint com- 
missioner for the execution of the office of 
earl marshal (Doxlb, i, 159). But he never 
held any post of importance. In 1676, when 
Danby proposed an ‘act to prevent the 
dangers which may arise from persons dis- 
affected to the government which prescribed 
a non-resistance oath for au officers in church 
and state, Bedford voted steadily with 
Shaftesbury against it, and signed three pro- 
tests (Sist. andProc. of the Home f Lords, 
1660-1742, i. 139-41, 167). In 1080 hewss 
one of the sub-committee which prepared 
the Protestant Aesociation Bill (Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Rep. ii. 211). He was also 
among the fifteen peers who on 26 Jan. 
1681 petitioned the king against holding the 
next parliament at Oxford, instead of West- 
minster (CasiSTrE, JAfe of Shaftesbury, ii. 
890). But, though foUowing Shaftesbray’s 
lead in the strug^e for the Exclusion BiU, 
Bedford was not disposed to go beyond par- 
liamentary action, and hia name was not 
mixed up in the plots against the govern- 
ment, for which his son. Lord Russell, suffered 
[see Russell, William, 1639-1683]. It was 
said that he offered the Duchess of Portsmouth 


his hand, granted him a pardon under the 60,000/. for his son’s pardon ; but Bedford, 

S reat seal, and treated him -with civUity. in petitioning for the king’s mercy, adds teat 
edford accompanied the king to the siege heneverhadthepresumptiontothinkit could 
of Gloucester, and fought in the royal ranks be obtained by any indirect means (Life of 
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William, Lord JRuaaeU, ed. 1820, ii. 78 ! Me- 
m'jira of Thomaa, JEarl of Aylesbury, p. / / ). 

After his son's execution he took very little 
part in public life, and left his nephew, Ed- 
ward Itus 2 ell, to represent the Kussell family 
in the movement which produced the fall of 
JaiaesII. A curious account of Bedford’s way 
of li\ in? during his later years is given hy the 
Eul ot^ Aylesbury {ib. p. 183). Whan the 
rev jlution took place Bedford was appointed 
a pivy councillor (14 Feb. 1689), and bore 
the sceptre at the coronation of William 
and Mary (11 Awil 1689). He was made 
lord lieutenant of the counties of Bedford, 
Cambridge (10 May 1689), and Middlesex 
(3 Feb. 1693), and on 11 May 1694 was 
created Duke of Bedford and Marquis of 
Tavistock. According to Macaulay he had 
been repeatedly offered a dukedom before, 
and accepted it now somewhat reluctantly | 
(Hist, of Englaotd, ii. 487, ed. 1871). On | 
13 June 1096 Bedford was further created | 
Baron Howland of Streatham, Surrey (Col- 
inis. Peerage, ed. Brydges, i. 288, 294). He 
died on 7 Sept. 1700, and was bui-ied at 
Chenies. 

By his wife, Anne Carr (who died on | 
10 May 1034, aged 64), Bedford had seven 
sons and four daughters. Of the eons, Wil- ' 
liam [q.v.]was executed in 1683, and Edward 1 
(d. 1714) represented Bedfordshire from 1089 
to 1706. Of the daughters, Margaret, born 
in 1666, married her cousin, Edward Bussell, 
eoil of Orford. 

There are portraits of Bedford at Woburn 
Abbey, both by Vandyok and Eneller, A 
picture by Vandyok represented him with 
his brother-in-law, Oeorge Digby (afterwards 
second Earl of Bristol) ; it belongs to Earl 
Spencer. Vandyok also painted the Coun- 
tess of Bedford, whose portrait is one of the 
series engraved by Lombart. That of her 
husband was engraved by Houbroken. 

[Wiffen's House of Russell; Doyle's Official 
Baronage ; Collins’s Feeiage, ed. Brydges ; au- 
thorities dted.] C. H. F. 

BUSSELL, WILLIAM (1741-1793), 
historical and miscellaneous writer, son of 
Alexander Bussell, farmer, and his wife 
Christian Ballantyne, was bom at the farm 
of Windydoors, Selkirkshire, in 1741. He 
w^ at school, first, at Innerleithen, Peebles- 
shire, and then for ten months in Edin- 
huigh, where in 1766 he was apprenticed 
to a bookseller ond printer. Whenaioumey- 
mau be joined in 1703 the Miscellaneous 
Society, coi^osed of university and other 
students. Bus friends revised a translation 
by him of Crehillon’s 'Bhadomisthe and Ze- 
nobia,’ which he unsuccessfully submitted to 


Garrick for representation. He spent the 
autumn of 1766 with Lord Elibank at his 
seat in Midlothian, and presently forsook his 
trade, trusting to prosper under his lord- 
ship’s patronage. After a short stay with his 
father, he proceeded to London in' 1767 as a 
man of letters. For a time he was corrector 
of the press forStrahan, and in 17C9 became 
printing overseer to Messrs. Brown&Adlard, 
but soon after 1770 appears to have lived 
exclusively by literary work. In 1780 he 
visited Jamaica to secure money as his bro- 
ther’s heir, and on his return prosecuted his 
literary calling in London with vigour and 
success. 

In 1787 Bussell married, and retired to 
Enottyholm, near Langholm, Dumfriesshire. 
In 1793 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from St. Andrews University. He 
died suddenly of paralysis on 25 Dec. 1793, 
and was buried in the churchyard of W ester- 
kirk, Langholm. His widow, whose maiden 
name was Scott, and one daughter survived 
him . 

Bussell achieved his chief reputation as 
an historian. The first of his works to 
meet with any success was ‘ The History of 
America, from the first Discovery by Co- 
liunbus to the Conclusion of the late Wai‘, 
1779. In the same year he issued, anony- 
mously, the first two volumes of his ‘ History 
of Modem Europe, in a Series of Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Son.’ Three further 
volumes, with the author’s name, appeared 
in 1784, and the whole work was published 
in five volumes in 1 786. It deals with the 
rise of the modem kingdoms of Europe down 
to the peace of Westphalia (1763). Beibre 
his death Bussell planned a continuation to 
1783, and Dr. Charles Coote, Bev. William 
Jones, and others carried the compilation 
forward to various stages in the nineteenth 
century. An epitome appeared in 1857. 
Bussell summarises dexterously, knows and 
names his authorities, and occasionally ad-> 
vances an original opinion. It was super- 
seded by the ‘Modern Europe’ (1801-4) 
of Thomas Henry Dyer [q. v.] Bussell’s 
‘History of Ancieut Europe, with a View of 
the Revolutions in Asia and Africa ’ (3 vole. 
1793), was a fragment, and had indifierent 
success. Cadell arranged to pay him 7501. 
for a history of England from the accession 
of George iH to the end of the American 
war, but this was not begun. 

Bussell's other works, all creditable to the 
taste and judgment of a self-educated man, 
were : 1. ' Collection of Modern Poems,’ in- 
cluding pieces hy Gray and Sheustone, 1766. 
2. ' Ode to Fortitude,’ 17 69. 3. ' Sentimental 
Tales,' 1770. 4. ‘Fables Moral and Senti* 
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mental/ 1773. 6. * Essay^on tlie Character, 
Manners, and Genius of Women/ 1772, from 
the French of M. Thomas. 6. ‘ Julia, a Poeti- 
cal Bomance,’ 1774;, an ambitious failure. 
7. ‘ Tragic Music/ 1783, a spirited tribute to 
Mrs. Siddons. 

[Irving’s laves of Scotiah Authors, viz. Fer- 
gnsson, Falconer, and Bussell ; Chalmers’s Biogr. 
Ihct. ; Chambers’s Eminent Scotsmen.] T, B. 

EirSSELL, WILLIAM (1777-1813), or- 
ganist and composer, son 01 William Kus- 
seU, organ-builder, was horn in London on 
6 Oot.1777. From hiseighthyearBuesell’am- 
struotors trere the organists Cope, Shmhsole, 
r.nd Groomhridge. Between 1789 and 1793 
he was deputy to his father, who was organist 
to St. Mary's, Aldermonhnrj. In 1793 Eus- 
sell was appointed organist to the Great 
Queen Street chapel | cathedral services were 

erformed there until 1798, when the chapel 

ecame a Wesleyan meeting-house. On 
2 Sept. 1793 he was elected organist at St. 
Anne's, Limehouse. In 1801 he was elected 
to a similar post at the Foimdling Hospital. 
About the same time he resumed his musical 
studies under Dr. Samuel Arnold [q. v.], 
through whose influence he obtained em- 
ployment as composer and accompanist at 
theatres. In 1808 he graduated Mus. Bac. 
at Oxford. He died on 21 Nov. 1813 at 
Cobham Row, Coldliath-flelds. 

Russell wos a clever, even powerful, execu- 
tant, and afacileif not very original ■writer of 
scores. His organ voluntaries, in suite form, 
< generally contain a melodious fugue, with 
clever modulation and climax’ (Gnorn). 
Besides many songs, Russell wrote overtures 
or incidental music for theatrical entertain- 
ments. For Sadler’s Wells he composed an 
overture to the ‘ Highland Camp ' (1800) j 
music to ‘ Old Sadlers Ghost,' to the ‘ Great 
Devil’ (with Broad), to ' Harlequin Green- 
lander/ to *St, George/ to *Zoa/ and to 
‘Wizard’s Woke' in 1802. For Ooveut Gar- 
den he wrote a dance in Busby's ‘Rugan- 
tino ’ (1805), a new overture to ‘Wild Is- 
landers/ and music for ‘ Adrian and Orilla ’ 
(1806). For the Royal Circus he prepued 
music for pieces entitled respectivefy har- 
lequin and Time ’ and ‘ False Friend ' (1806). 
He also composed music to Christopher 
Smart’s ' Ode on St. Cedlia’s Day ’ (1800) 
and the ‘Redemption of Israel,’ both of 
which wpe piobab^_ performed by the Ceoi- 
lian Society, of whiim he was a member. 
A volume of psalms, hymns, and anthems 
was compiled lor the Foundling Chapel in 
1809. He farther published ‘ Twelve volun- 
taries for the Organ or Pianoforte’ (1807 ?), 
tod a ‘ Second Book ’ (1812), -while ' Job/ 


an oratorio adapted for organ or pianoforte 
by Wesley, was issued in 1820. ’ 

[Dictionary of Music, 1827, ii. 401 j Srovs's 
Dictionary, ni. 205, iv. 339; Baptie’s Hand* 
book, Abdy Williams's Musical Degrees, pp. 
09, 100; Husk’s Cdebrations, p. 80; Grent.Hag! 
1813, ii. 625; Collection relating to Sadies 
Wells, Tol. iii. passim.] L. M. M. 

RUSSELL, WILLIAM (1740-1818), 
merchant and reformer, son of Thomas Eu^ 
soil (1696-1760), ironmaster, and Frances 
(1713-1767), daughter of Thomas Pongher 
of Leicester, was born in Birmingham on 
11 Nov. 1740, and educated for a mercantile 
life. Ilis business was the export trade 
from Birmingham and SheiBeld to Russia, 
Spain, and the United States. As a Bir- 
mingham townsman he showed great public 
spirit. In politics he was a strong advocate 
for measures of reform, especially interestmg 
himself in the agitation for the repeal oi 
the Test and Corporation Acts. On the set- 
tlement of Joseph Priestley [q. v.] at Bir- 
mingham in 1780, Russell, who was a mem- 
ber of his congregation, became his generous 
supporter and intimate friend. Thedinnerof 
14 J uly 1791, which led to the Birmingham 
riots, was mainly promotod by Bussell, and, 
os he states, on commercial grounds, in 
the interest of the Birmingham trade with 
France (Letter in PniEsTtEr’s Airpeal, 1792, 
ii. 135). On the third day of the riots his 
house at Showell Green was burned by the 
mob. He went up to Loudon with his 
family, arriving on 18 July, and, at an inter- 
view with Pitt, obtained assurance that the 
government would indemnify the sufferers. 
His letter (20 J uly) to the ‘ Morning Chro- 
nicle’ gives an account of the dinner, in cor- 
rection of on inflammatory article in the 
‘Times’ of 19 July. 

Soon afterwards RusseU retired from 
business, and lived near Gloucester, lu 
August 1794 he set out from Falmouth for 
the United States with his son Thomas and 
two of his daughters, intending to wind up 
matters connected with his American trade, 
aud to look after Ills paternal estate in Mary- 
land. His vessel was captured by a French 
squadron and detained in Brest h^bour. He 
did not reach America tUl September 1795. 
Here he stayed nearly five years, seeing much 
of the leaders of American affairs, visiting 
Washington in his retirement at Mount 
Vernon, and he^ning a correspondence with 
him. In 1802 he visited France on his way 
to England, and was detained, on the out- 
break of war, at Ardennes, in Normandy, 
where his kindness to the needy gained him 
the name of ‘le pere des pauvres.’ He »• 
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turned to England after the peace, arriTing 
on 2G Oct. 1814. 

His last years ■were spent under tne root 
of his son-in-law, James Skey. at The Hyde, 
near Upton-on-Seyem, Worcestershire. Ha 
died there on 26 Jan. 1818, and was biuied 
on 3 Feb. in a family vault at St. Philip’s 
Church, Binningham. He nLurried, in Sm- 
tember 1762, jUnrtha Twnmley (1741—1760), 
and had a son, Thomas Pougher RusieU 
(1775-1851), and four daughters. 

[Memoir in Monthly Bcpository, 1818, pp. 153 
seq.; Butt’s Memoirs of Pnestlcyj Journal re- 
lating to the Birmingham Biois, in Christian 
Beformer, 1835, pp. 283 eeq. (Iiy Bussell's eldest 
daughter)! art. PnirsTiii, Joasra; information 
from T.H. llussoll, esq., Birmingham.] A. G. 

RUSSELL, Siu WILLIAM (1822-1892), 
lieuteuant-geueral, horn at Calcutta on 
0 April 1822, teas only son of Sir WiHiiut 
Russell, M.!). (1773-1839), first hajonet, of 
Charlton Park, Blouoestershiie, by his second 
■wife, Jane Eliza, daughter of Majo>general 
James Ooddington Sherwood. 

The father, bom at Edinburgh on 29 May 
1773, was sixth son of John Russell of Rose- 
barne, near Edinburgh, a writer to the sig- 
net. After taking the degree of M.D. at 
Edinbtirgh, ha migrated to Calcutta, where 
he acquired a large practice. Returning to 
London before 1832, he distinguished him- 
self in that year by his energy during the 
cholera epidemic, and -was for his services 
created a baronet. 

The son, who succeeded to the baronetcy on 
his father's death on 26 Sept. 1839, obtained 
a commission as cornet in uie 7 th hussars on 
2 July 1841, became lieutenant on 27 Feb. 
1846, captain on 10 April 1847, and major 
on 13 Aug. 1867. He ■was master of the 
boise (1S49-SO), and aide-de-camp (1860-2) 
to Lord darendon when lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, From 1837 to 1659 be yras M.P. 
for Dover, 

He saw much active service during the 
latter part of the Lidian mutiny, Russell's 
regiment, the 7th hussars, joined the force 
under Outram at the Alambagb in February 
1638, and was at the siege of Lucknow. After 
the capture of Lucknow it formed part of 
the column -with which Sir Hope Grant de- 
feated the rebels at Rarree on 13 April, 
Bussell ■was in command of it, and ■was men- 
tioned in Gbmt's despatch {Landm Gasiette, 
7 July), In the action at Nawabgonj, where 
some of the rebels attacked the British in 
rear with a courage of which Grant said that 
he ' never witnessed anything more magni- 
;ficent,’tba7thhu3sara, under Russell, charged 
twice through the enemy and dispersed 
them. In reporting the action at Sultanpore 


(22 Aug.), Grant spoke of the assistance he 
had received from Bussell, who was in com- 
mand of the cavalry and superintended the 
outpost duty. The'7th husaars, under Rus- 
sell, formed part of the field force under 
Horsford in the latter part of 1858, and 
particularly dUtinguished themselves (as Sir 
Colin Campbell reported) on 30 Dec. in the 
pursuit of the enemy to the Raptee. They 
crossed the Raptee and helped to drive the 
rebels into Xepaul in February 1856, Rus- 
sell was made brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
20 July 1858, and became lieutenant-colonel 
of his regiment on 12 \ov. He was made 
O.B. on 11 May 1859, and received the Indian 
medal with clasp. 

Having returned to England, he was 
elected m the liberal interest for Norwich in 
^ 1 660 and retained bis «eat till 1874. In 1861 
he exchanged from the 7th to the 14th hu.s- 
sars, and on 29 Nov. 1864 he w as placed on 
half pay. 

In 1871 Russell published a ' Scheme for 
the Reorganisation of the Land Forces,’ He 
proposed to have a general militia enlisted 
for one year’s service, from which men should 
passeitherinto the standing army for twelve 
years, or into the local mill tiafor five years. In 
both eases theywould afterwards pass into 
the reserves. With a general militia of fifty 
thousand men he reckoned on maintaining a 
standing army of 150,000, a local militia of 
125,000, and reserves of 300,000, in addition 
to the volunteers. 

He became lieutenant-general on 1 July 
1881, and died in London on 1 9 March 1892. 
He married the only daughter of Robert 
Wilson of Aberdeen, and was succeeded in 
the baronetcy by his eldest son, William. 

[Foster's Baronetage ; limes, 22 March 1892 ^ 
Malloson’s History 01 tbs Indian Mutiny; Be- 
han's Bulletins from the London Gazette.] 
B.ML. 

BUSSELL, Wn^LIAM ARMSTRONG 
(1821-1879), bishop of North China, son of 
Marcus Ckuew Russelljby Fanny Potts, -was 
born at BaRydavid House, Littleton, co. 

a eraiy, in 1821, and was educated at 
Qeton school, Cork, and at Triiu^ Col- 
lege, Dublin, He was ordained by Bisbop 
Blomfield in 1847, and as a missionary in 
connection with the Church Missionary So- 
ciety went to China in that year in com- 
pany with Robert Henry Cobbold, after- 
■wards lucbdeacon of Ningpo._ These tvyo 
men were the first English missionaries in 
Ningpo. Russell translated into the local 
dialect of Ningpo the greater part of the 
New Testament, portions of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Book of Common Prayer, be- 
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sides writiag many tracts and essa;^8. He 
-was appointed the first missionary bishop of 
North OhinamNovemberlS73,andonl63Jee. 
■was consecrated in "Westminster Abbey. 
After his return to China he admitted four 
Chinamen to deacons’ and priests’ orders ; 
he confirmed nearly three hundred Chinese 
Christians, and dedicated several mission 
churches. He died at Shanghai on 6 Oct. 
1879. He married, in 1863, Mary Ann, 
daughter of Charles William Lelsk. 

Ha published ' The Term Question, or an 
Enquiry as to the Term in the Chinese Lan- 
gnage uhich most nearly represents Elohim 
and Theos, as they ore used in the Holy 
Scriptures,’ Shanghai, 1877 . 

[Keeord, 17 Oct. 1879, p. 2; Times, 18 Oct. 
1879, p. 8 ; Guardian, 18 Oct. 1879, pp. 1438, 
1488; Bod's Peerage, 1879.] G. C. B. 

RUSSELL, Sib WH^IAM OLDNALL 
{1786-1838), chief justice of Bengal, bom in 
1785, vvas eldest son of Samuel Olduall, 
rector of St. Nicholas, Worcester, and North 
Piddle, and Mary, daughter of William 
Russell, esq., of Powick. In 1816, in accord- 
ance vith the will of his maternal grand- 
father, Sir William took the surname of 
Russell. Hematriculatedfirom Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 33 Bee. 1801, and was a student 
tUl 1813, He graduated B.A. in 1804 and 
M.A. in 1807. He was called to the bar from 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1809, become serjeant-at- 
law on 36 June 1827, and chief justice of 
Bengal in 1S33, when he was knighted. He 
died on S2 Jan. 1833. Russell's ‘Treatise on 
Crimes and Misdemeanours,’ which appeared 
in 2 vols. 8vo in 1810, was pronounced by 
Warren (Zato Student, 2nd edit. p. 620) ‘the 
best general treatise in criminal law.’ A 
second edition appeared in 1827; a third, 
edited by C. S. Greaves, in 1848, with a sup- 
plement in 1851 ; a fourth, in 3 vols., in 1865 ; 
and a fifth, edited by S. Prentice, Q.C., in 
1877. The seven American editions between 
1824 and 1863 omit parts of the work. 

Russell also published: 1. ‘Practice in the 
Court of Great Sessions on the Caermorthen 
Circuit,’ 8 pts. 8vo, 1814. 2. "With (Sir) 
Edward Ryan [q. v.], ‘ Crown Oases reserved 
and decided, 1799-1824,’ 1825, 8vo ; repub- 
lished in J". W. Wallace’s ‘British Crown 
Canes reserved,’ 

Russell married, in 1826, Louisa Maria, 
daughter of John Lloyd "Williams, and left 
issue, 

[Giazebrook’s Heraldry of "Woica. ; Poster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1686 ; Marvin’s Legal BibL ; 
Gent. Mag. 1886, ii. 446.] G. La G. N. 

RUSSBN, BAVID (A 170^ author, 
was in 1702 resident at Hythe, Rent, In 
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1703 he published ‘ Iter Lunare ; or a Voysm 
to the Moon.’ It was reissued in 17^ 
The hook consists of a detailed account and 
criticism of Cyrano Bergerac’s * Selenarelua ’ 
which Rusaen had read ‘with ahundani^ 
of delight ’ in the English version by Thomas 
St. Sere, He holds Bergerac’s view that 
the moon was inhabited, and proposed to 
ascend to the moon by means of ‘ a springof 
weU-tempered steel fastened to the top of a 
high mountain, having attached to it a name 
or seat, the spring being with cords, pnDies 
or other engines bent, and then let loose by 
degrees by those who manage the puUieaf’ 
The moon must be at the time of ascent ‘in 
the full in Cancer.’ 

Russen also published ‘Fundamentals 
without a Foundation, or a True Picture of 
the Anabaptists in their Rise, Progress, and 
Practice ’ (1698 ?). There ia no copy in the 
British Museum Library, A reply by Joseph 
Stennett appeared about 1699, and was re- 
printed in 1704. Russen made insinua- 
tions against tbe private character of Ben- 
jamin Reach [q. v.], the baptist preacher. 
A rejoinder to Stennett by James Barry, 
published in 1699, was reprinted in 184S. 

[Busaen’s Iter Lunare; Stennetl’a re^r to 
Pondamentals without a Foundation ; Gent. Mag. 
1777, pp. 606, 609.] G. L* 6. N. 

RUST, GEORGE (d. 1670), bishop of 
Bromore, was a native of Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. from St. Catharine’s 
early in 1647. He became a fellow of Christ's 
College in 1649, and proceeded M.A.. in 10^. 
His reputation for learning was consideraHa 
even in youth. In 1666 he delivered a 
Latin discourse in St. Mary’s, Cambridge, in 
answerto Pilate’s question, ‘ "V^at is Truth?' 
At the commencement of 1668 he maintained 
in the same place the thesis that ecriptuie 
teaches the resurrection of the body, and 
that reason does not refute it. He belonged 
to the CambridgePlatonistsdiool, and among 
his friends at Christ’s were Sir John Fmcn 
(1620-1682) [q. v.] and Hem'yMore (1614- 
1687) [q. v.j"_ He was also intimate ivith 
Joseph GlanviE [q. v.], an Oxford man. He 
gave up his fellowship in 1669. 

Soon after the Restoration, Rust was in- 
vited to Ireland by his fellow-townsman 
Jeremy Taylor [q. v.l ordained deacon and 
priest on the same day, 7 May 1661, and 
made dean of Connor in Augfust. Li 1602 
he was presented by the crown to the rectory 
of Island Magee. On200ot.l663,pieactiing 
at Newtownards at the funeral of Hugh 
Montgomery, first earl of Mount Alexander 
[q. v.Ti Rust remarked, ‘New presbyter is 
but old priest writ large.’ Milton, whose 
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jinnet containing tLe same line, proTiably 
written in 1646, was not published tail 1678, 
was a Chrl'^t’s man, and Bust perhaps d^ 
rived the phrase from him. For himself, said 
Bust, he had studied all creeds, and pre- 
ferred the church of England. In 1664 Bust 
was rector of Lisburn, where Lord Conway 
lived. He naturally became the feiand of 
Tailor's friends, and in 1065 he visited Con- 
way in England, when Valentine Greatrahes 
’■q.v.j was trying to cure Lady Conway's 
^adaches {Rawdon Papers, pp. 200, 213). 
Jeremy Tavlor died at Lisburn on 13 Ang. 
1667, and Bust preaehedaweU-knownfuneTal 
sermon. In succession to Taylor, Bust was 
appointed bishop of Dromore by patent in 
Nhrember 1067, and consecrated in Christ 
Church, Lublin, on 16 Dec. He died of 
fever in. the prime of life in Lecemher 1670, 
and was buried in the choir of Dromore 
Cathedral in the same vault with his friend 
Taylor. No monument was erected there to 
eitier of them, and the hones of both were 
disturbed a century later to mahe room for 
another prelate. Bishop Percy of the 'Ee- 
liques ’ collected the remains of his two pre- 
dr-ce^soTS and lestored them to their original 
re'ting-place. 

Joseph Glanvin [q.v.] says Bust gave a 
new turn to Cambridge studies : ‘ he had too 
:;preat a soul for trifles of that age, and saw 
clearly the nakedness of phrases and fancies ; 
he outgrewthe pretended orthodoxy of those 
days, and addicted himself to the primitive 
learning aadtheology in which he even then 
became a great master.’ Bust’s works are : 
1. 'A Letter of Besolntion concerning 
Origen,’ &c., London, 1661, 4to. 2. ‘Ser- 
mon on ii. Tim. i. 10, preached at Newtown, 
■_0 Oct, 1063, at the Funeral of Hugh, earl 
(£ Mount Alexander,’ Dublin, 1664, 4to. 
3. ‘Sermon at Jeremy Toylor's Funeral,’ 
Duhlin, 1607, 4to ; numerous later editions ; 
it was included by Heber in vol, i. of Tay^ 
lor’s ‘"Works.’ 4. ‘A Discourse of Truth,’ 
London, 1677, 12mo ; another edition, with 
copious notes and a preface by Joseph 
Glanvill, was published by James Collins, 
London, 1682; this is not identical with 
Bust’s discourse delivered at Camhrid^ in 
1655. 6. ‘ A Discourse of the Use of Beo- 
son in Matters of Beligion, showing that 
Christianity contains nothing repugnant to 
Bight Beaaon, against Enthusiasts and 
Deists,’ London, 1G83, 4to ; this comprises 
the Latin original edited by Henry ^Uy- 
well, with a translation, copious notes, and a 
dedication to Henry More. 6. ‘Eemains,’ 
edited by Henry Hallywdl end dedicated 
to bis diocesan, John Lake [q. v.], bishop of 
Chichester, London, 1686, 4to, 


[An account of Etiat is given in Cooper’s 
Annals of Cambridge, hi, 516-6 ; see also Ware’s 
Bishops and Writers of Doland, ed. Harris; 
Worthington’s Diary and Corresp. (Chetham 
Soc.), pp. iii, 118, 134, 301, 305. 312, 339 j Cot- 
ton’sFasti HcclesieeHihamicsc, vol iii, ; Berrrick’s 
Barrdon Papers; Jeremy Taylor’s Works, ed. 
Heber; Wood’s AtheneeOxon, ed. Bliss; Cooper’s 
Hemorials of Cambridge; notes supplied l,y the 
master of Christ's College,] B. B-n. 

BUST, OTPEIAN THOMAS (1808- 
1896), divine, bom at Stowmarket, Suffolk, 
on 26 March 1808, was educated in a board- 
ing school at HMesworth. He became a 
baptist preacber in London, and in 1838 was 
ordained pastor of the baptist cbapel, Eld 
Lane, Colchester. In 1849 he joined the 
communion of the church of England, and 
entered Queens’ College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated LL.B. in 1356. He had pire- 
viously been licensed to the perpetual curacy 
of St. jVfichael at Thom, Norwich, and in 
1800 he was presented by Dr. Pelham, bishop 
ofNorwieh, to the rectory of Heigham. That 
huge parish was subsequently divided info 
three, and Bust chose for himself the newly 
constituted pariah of Holy Trinity, South 
Heigham, to the rectory of which he was 
admitted on 2 April 1868, In 1875 he was 
presented to the rectory of "Westerfleld, near 
Ipswich, which he resigned in 1890. He 
died at Boham, Cambridgeshire, on 7 March 
1896, in the house of his only child, John 
C^rian Bust, vicar of the parish. 

Bust was an occonmlished Hebrew scholar, 
and published : 1. ‘Essays and Eeviews: a 
Lecture,’ Norwich, 1861. 2. ‘ The Higher 
Criticism ; some Account of its Labours on 
the Primitive History — ^the Pentateuch and 
Book of J oshua,’ London, 1878 ; this treatise, 
which chiefly criticised the writings of Ewald, 
was entirely rewritten and lepubiished under 
the some title in 1890, in order to deal with 
the theories of Wellhauseu and Euenen. 
8. ‘ Breakof Day in the Eighteenth Century: 
a BQstory and Specimen of its First Book of 
English Sacred Song: 300 Hymns of Dr, 
Watts carefully selected and ananged, with 
a Sketch of their History,’ London, ISSO. 

[Private information.] T. C. 

BUSTAT, TOBIAS (1606 P-1694), uni- 
versity benefactor, horn at Barrow-npon- 
Soar, Leicestershire, about 1606, and said to 
have been the descendant of a refugee from 
Saxony, was the grandsonof William Bustat, 
vicar of Barrow from 1663 to 1688. He was 
the second son of Eobert Bustat {d, 1637), 
M.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, vicar 01 
Barrow-upon-Soar and rector of Skeffington 
in Leicestershire. His mother was a daugh- 
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ter of Ralpk Snoden of Mansfield, Notting- 
hamshire, and sister of Bobert Snoden, bishop 
of Carlisle, 

Early in life Bustat was apprenticed to a 
barber-surgeon in London, but soon Uft, and 
entered theservireofBnsil, viscount Feilding, 

eldest son of 'William Fielding, Earl of Den- 
bigh [q.T.] About 1038 he attended that 
nobleman in bis embassy to “Venice; he 
was next attached to the vouthful (Jeorge | 
Villiers, second duke of Buckingham, and 
became a servant of the young Prince of 
irVales (Charles II) when he was about four- 
teen years old. AVhile in this position ha 
was often employed in carrying letters be- 
tween Charles I and the queen, discharging 
his duty during the civil war at great hodBy 
risk. lie was personally engaged in July ' 
1048 ditring the royalist rising instigated 
in Bent by the Earl of Holland, and, hav- ' 
ing saved the life of the Duke of Bucking- ' 
ham, he escaped with him to the conti-' 
uent. 

Bustat bought the reversion of the post of 
yeoman of the robes to Charles II, and suc- 
ceeded to that empty honour about 16G0. 
At the Bestoralion he was sworn inte office 
(9 Nov, 1C60J, and hold his place until the 
death of Charles II in 1685, His salary was 
only 401, a year, hut the king gave him in 
addition an annuity of the same amount. By 
patent for his life he was created in 1600 
under-housekeeper of the palace at Hampton 
Court, and, according to John Evelvn, he 
was also ‘a page of the haok-stairs.’^ The 
emoluments attached to those posts were not 
ezcessire, but through strict fi-ugalltv be 
became rich. He was a great benefactor 
to ‘ Churches, Hospitnlls, 'Universities, and 
Colleges,’ and found, says his epitaph, that 
the more he distributed ' the more he had at 
the year’s end,’ 

A grace to bestow on Bustat the degree 
of M, A. was passed by the uniycrsity of Cam- 
bridge on 13 Oct, 1674, and he was admitted j 
per literaa regiaa on 20 Oct. In 1676 his j 
armorial hearings were confirmed by theking. I 
Towards the end of his days he lived mostfy 
at Chelsea, and for the lost eight years of 
his life he kept his funeral monument in his 
house, with the inscription fully written, ex- 
cepting the date of death, and with the in- 
iunotion that no alteration or addition should 
be made in it. He died a bachelor on 15 March 
1693-4, and was buried in the chapel of 
Oesns College, Cambridge, on 23 March. The 
white marble monument to his memory, with 
his own inscription on it, is now placed in 
the south transept, and a small stone in the 
pavement of the chancel marks the place of 
sepulture. His will was dated on 20 Oct, 


1693, and precisely a century later the famfi- 
became extinct. His portrait, by Sir Peter 
Lely, hangs in the hall of Jesus College an] 
was engraved by G-nrdmer in 1796, and fur 
Hewett’s memoir of Bustat in 1849, Thtr- 
is preserved at the British Museum a uniuu" 
copy of a very fine mezzotint engraving^ r" 
him, with a long Latin quotation, in wii') 
he is lepresentM as a young man (J. c 
Smith, PortraiU, iv. lOtO). 

Bustat founded at Jesus College iu 1671 
seventeen scholarships, ranging in annual 
value from 40/. to 50/., for the sons of clergv- 
men deceased or living. To the same coUe^s 
he gave money to provide annuities for tka 
widows of six clergymen, and to defray tks 
cost of the annual commemoration and vi«its- 
tion on Easter Thiu-sday, He was a bene- 
factor to the library of St. John’s College at 
Cambridge, and to the college of the same 
name at Oxford he left a large sum for the 
encouragement of ‘the most indigent FeUou’s 
or Scholars,’ and for the endowment of loyal 
lectures on certain days connected with the 
Stuart kings. On 1 J une 1666 he gave 1,000/. 
to the univeiBity of Cambridge for the pur- 
chase of choice books for its library. 

The copper statue at Windsor by StaJa 
of Charles II on horseback, on a marble 
pedestal by Grinling Gibbons, was given by 
llustat in 1680. A orass statue of we same 
monarch, draped in the Boman habit, by 
Grinling Gibbons, now in the centre of the 
quadrangle at Chelsea Hospital, was simi- 
larly the gift of Bustat, who also presented 
the hospital with the sum of 1,000/. The 
fine bronze statue of James II behind White- 
hall, set np on 31 Dec. 1680, was also the 
work of Gibbons, and the gift of Bustat. 
Nor does this list exhaust his benefactiom. 
He is described by Evelyn as ‘a very simple, 
ignorant, but honest and loyal creature.’ 

[Wordsworth’s Sobols Auarl. pp. 204-6 ; Peek’s 
Cromwell, pp. 83-6 ; Law’s Hampton Court, ii. 
246 : Dyer’s Cambridge, ii. 70 ; Evelyn’s Diary 
(1827 ed.}, iii. 27; Cambridge Dniv. Cal. pp. 
638, 663; Cooper's AnnaU of Combr. iii. 619 ; 
Baker’s St. Jimn’s Cefil. Cambr. ed. Mayor, i. 
341, ii. 1108 ; Beaver’s ChelBen,p. 283 ; Cunning- 
ham’s London, ed. Wheatley, i. 384, iii, 613; 
Peck’s Desid. Curiosa, ii. 663-654; Clack’s Ox- 
ford CoUegPB, p. 381 ; information from the 
Bev. Dr. Morgan, rnaatec of Jesus Coll. Cambr. 
A memoir of him by William Bewett, jnn., vas 
published in 1849.] 'W. P. C. 

BUTHALLor EO-WTHALL, THOM-^ 
{d, 1623), bishop of Durham, was a native 
of Cirencester, His mother’s name seems to 
have been Avenyng. Ho was educated at 
Oxford, and incorporated B.B. at Oambridgp 
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in 1500 ; but before this date be bad entered 
the service of Henry “VII. In June 1499, 
bc inj then described as prothonotary, be 
■went on an embassy to Louis XII of France, 
and be, on bis return, occupied the position 
of king's secretary (of. Gairmteb, Letters 
aitd Papers of Siehard 111 and Henry VII, 
ftoUs Ser. i. 406, &c.i Cal. State Papers, 
Venetian, i. 795, 790). Ruthall had a long 
series of ecclesiastical preferments. In 1405 
be bad the rectory of Hocking, Essex, in 1603 
he became a prebendary of Wells, and in 
1.503archdeacon of Gloucester and chancellor 
of Cambridge University. In 1505 be vras 
niade prebendary of Lincoln, and •was ap- 
pointed dean there (not, as Wood says, at 
Salisbury). Henry VII, ■who bad already 
made him a privy councillor, appointed him 
bishop of Durham in 1509, but died before 
be was consecrated. Henry VHl confirmed 
bis appointment, and continued him in the 
office of secretoiy. He want to France with 
the king in 1513 with a hundred men, but 
was sent back to England when James IV 
threatened war. He took a great part in the 
preparations for defence, and wrote toWolsey 
after Flodden. Ho was present at the ma> 
riage of Louis XII and the Princess hlary in 
1614, and in 1616 was made keeper of the 
privy seal. In 1618 be was present when 
Wolsey was made legate, and was one of the 
commissioners when the Princess Mary was 
betrothed to the Dauphin. He was at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1620, and was 
again at Calais with Wolsey in 1621. When 
Buckingham was examined by the king, 
Ruthall was present as secretary. A story is 
told that being asked to make up an account 
of the kingdom, he did so, but accidentally 
gave in to the king another account treat- 
mg of his O'wn property, which was very 
large, and that he became ill with chagrin. 

He was a hardworking official who ffid a 
great deal of the interviewing necessary in 
diplomatic negotiations. Brewer represents 
him os Wolaey's drudge, and Giustinion 
speaks of his ‘ singingtreble to the cardinal’s 
bass.’ He died on 4 Feb. 1622-3 at Durham 
Place, London, and was buried in St. John’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

Butnall was interested in architecture. 

He repaired the bridge at Newcastle, and 
built a great chamber at Bishop Auckland. 

He also increased the endowment of the 
rammar school at Girenceater whiiffi had 
een established hy John Ohedworth, bishop 
of Lincoln, in 1460. It afterwards fell into 
difficulties when the chantry commissioners 
of Edward Vl’a day attached its endow- 
ments, which were not fully restored till 
1678. 
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;’s Atheme Cantabr. i. 27 ; Wood's 
Acheos Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 722; Wriothealey’s 
Ghron. (Camd. Soe.) i. 12; Chron. of Calais 
(Camd. Soc.l, pp. 12, 19, 30; Letters and Papers 
of Bicliardniaud Henry VII, ed.Clairdner (Rolls 
Ser.), i, 132,405, 412, 414, ii, 338 ; Friedtnaun's 
Anne Eoloyn, ii. 322 ; Lelnnd's Itinor,uy, ii. 60, 
61 ; Brewor’b Henry VIII, i. 27 «. ; Giustinian’a 
Four Years at the Court of Henry VIII (ed. 
Rftwdon Brown), i, 73 ii. 25».; Cheshara’s 
Cirencester, p. 213 ; Cal State Papers, Venetian, 
1600-19 passim, 1620-6 passim; in the index 
to Tol. i. of the Spanish Series he is confused 
with Fox, cf, p. 15S; Letters and Papers ot 
Henry VIII, vols. i. and ii.] W. A. J. A. 

RUTHERFORD, ANDREW, Eabl op 
Tbvioi (d. 1664), was the only son of Wil- 
liam Rutherford of Quarrolholes, Roxburgh- 
shire, a cadet of the Rutherfords of Hunthill, 
by lobelia, daughter of Eir James Stuart of 
Troq^nair, He was educated at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and at an early period 
he entered the French service, where he rose 
to the rank of lieutenant-general. He re- 
turned to Scotland at the Restoration, and, 
being specially recommended by the Ftencli 
king to Charles H, was by patent dated 
Whitehall, 10 Jan.l661,createdLord Ruther- 
ford ‘ to his heirs and assignees whatsoever, 
and that under the provisions, restrictions, 
and conditions which the said Lord Ruther- 
ford should think fit.' 

Soonafterwardshewosappointedgovernor 
of Dunkirk, which had been captured from 
the Spanish in 1658, and was held by the 
French and English. On the transference 
of the to^wn in 1662 to Louis XH of France 
for 400,000/., Rutherford returned to Eng- 
land, and in recognition of bis able services 
os governor he was on 2 Feb. 1663 created 
of Teviot, with limitation to heirs male 
of his body. In A'pril he was appointed 
colonel of the seconu or Tangier regiment 
of foot, and the same year was named governor 
of Tangier, where he was killed in a sally 
against the Moors on 4 May 1664. By his 
will he made provision for the erection of 
eight chambers in tbe college of Edinburgb, 
and gave directions that a Latin inscription 
which he had conmosad should be placed 
upon the hoilding. By his death without law- 
ful male issue the earldom of Teviot became 
extinct ; but on 2S Dec. 1663 he had exe- 
cuted at Portsmouth a general settlement of 
hia estates and dignities to Sir Thomas 
Rutherford of HunthUl, who on 16 Dec. 
1665 was served heir in his title of Lord 
Rutherford and also in his lauds. 

[Monteath’s Theatre of Mortality; Donglas'e 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 468-9; Jeffi-ey's 
Hist, of Roxbarghshire, ii. 280-8.] T. F. H. 
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EUTHEBI’OED, DANIEL (1749- 
lS19),pliyBiciaii and botanist, bom at Edin- 
burgh on S Nov. 1749, was son of Dr. John 
Eutherford (1696-1779) [q. v.l by his second 
wife, Anne, bom Mackay. Educated at first 
at home, he was sent, when seven years old, 
to the school of a Mr. MundeU, afterwards 
to an academy in England, and thence to 
the university of Edinburgh, where, after 
graduating 1I,A., he entered on his medical 
studies. He studied imder William Cul- 
len [q. v.l and Joseph Black [q. v.], and 
obtained his diploma os M.D. 12 Sept. 
1772, his inaugural dissertation being ‘De 
aere fixo dictoaut Mephitico.’ Thistractowes 
its importance to the distinction, clearly 
estabhshed in it, between carbonic acid 
gas and nitrogen [see PRTPSiiEr, Joseph]. 
It opens with an account of the work of 
Black and of Hen^ Cavendish [q. v.] on 
'fixed' or ‘mephitic air’ (carbonic acid). 
Hutherford proceeds to point out (p. 17) 
that ' by means of animal respiration^ pure 
air not only in part becomes mephitic, but 
also undergoes another singular change in 
its nature } ’ for even after the mephitic air 
has been absorbed by a caustic lye from 
air which has been rendered noxious by re- 
spiration, the residual gas (atmospWie 
nitrogen) also extinguishes flame and life. 
The mepaitic air ho supposes to have been 
probably generated from the food, and to 
have been expelled as a harmftil substance 
from tbe blood, by means of the lungs. He 
foimd experimentally that air passed over 
ignited charcoal and treated with caustic 
lye behaves in the same way as air made 
noxious by respiration ; hut that wheu 
a metal, phosphorus, or sulphur is calcined 
in air (probably in tbe case of tbe sulphur 
in the presence of water), the leeidual gas 
contains no 'mephitic air,’ but only nnder- 
gnes tbe ' singuLu change ’ above referred to. 
It follows then ‘ that this change is the oidy 
one which can be ascribed to combustion.’ 
Butherford gave no name to the residual gas 
(which has since been called nitrogen), but 
supposed that it was ‘ atmospheric air as it 
were united with and saturated with phlo- 
giston.’ John Mayow [q. v.] had already 
conjectured that the atmosphere was com- 
posed of two constituents, of which one re- 
mained unchanged in the process of combus- 
tion, and bad supported this view by experi- 
ments. Moreover, practically all ue facts 
and views recorded by Butherford axe to be 
fonnd in Priestley’s memoir published in the 
‘ Philosophical Transactions ’for 1772 (p. 280 
and passim), and read six months before the 
publication of Euthetford’s tract; hut Priest- 
ley’s exposition is less methodical and precise. 


Butherford mentions that he had heard of 
Priestley’s researches on the action of plants 
on mephitic air (p. 26), but makes no other 
reference to Priestley’s work, which he had 
quite possibly not seen. Neither of the tiro 
chemists regarded the gas as an element at 
this time, Butherford ’s comparison of pntie. 
faction to slow combustion (p. 24) is inte- 
resting, although Priestley had also prefi- 
ously shown the similarity of the two pro- 
cesses. 

Having published this valnable paper and 
completed his university course, Rutherford 
travelled in England, went to Prance inl778 
and thence to Italy. He returned in 177S to 
Edinburgh, where he began to practise. He 
became a licentiate of the Boyal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh on 6 Feb. H76 
and a fellow on 6 May 1777. He was pie! 
sident of tbe college ft'orn December 1796 to 
Deo. 1798. 

On 1 Dec. 1786 he succeeded Di. John 
Hope as professor of botany in tbe univer- 
sitv and keeper of tbe Boyal Botanic Gaiden 
at Edinburgh, and was nominated a member 
of the faculty of medicine in the univeiaity, 
which brought him into connection with the 
royal infirmary as one of the clinical pro- 
fessors, and, on the death of Henry Cullen 
in 1791, he was elected one of the physicians 
in ordinary to that establishment. He was 
elected a fellow of the Philusophical (after- 
wards the Boyal) Society of Edinburgh about 
1776, and of the Linnean Society In 1766. 
He was also a member of the .^sculspian, 
Harveian, and Gymnastic Clubs. 

When ten years old Butherford su&sd 
from gout, which increased in severity in 
later hfe, and was probably the cause of bis 
sudden death, on 16 Nov. 1810, as he was 
preparing to go his usual round. He mar- 
ried, on IS Dec. 1786, Harriet, youngest 
daughter of John Mitchelson of Middle- 
ton. 

Besides the important dissertation referred 
to, Butherford was author of * Chaiacteree 
Genernm Flantanun,’ &c., 8vo, Edinburgh, 
179S, and of a paper containing ‘ A Deaenp- 
tion of an Improved Thermometer ’ in the 
'Transactions of the Boyal Society of Edin- 
burg,’ vol. iii. A letter of his also appears 
in ' Goriespondence relative to the Publica- 
tion of a Pamphlet, entitled ‘ A Guide for 
Gentlemen studying Medicine at the Ihu- 
versity of Edinburgh,” by James Hamfiton, 
jun., D. Bntheefora, ana James Gregoiyi' 
4to [Edinburgh, 1793]. 

A partrait in oils by Baebium is in tbe 
possession of Mrs. Buthetford-Haldana ; a 
replica bangs in the hall of the Royal OoUege 
of Physicians in Edinburgh. This was en- 
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grayed by Holl, published in London on 
1 June 1804, and included in R. J. Thorn- 
ton's ‘ New Illustration of the Sexual System 
of Carolus von Linnmus,’ 1807. 

[Information kindly supplied by P. J.Hartog, 
e-.q. of Owens College, Manchester, and D’Arey 
Power, ilJB . F.E.aS. ; Ann. Biogr. and Obit. 
1821, pp. 138-48: Hoofer’s Hist.de laChemie, 
1st edit. ii. 486 ; Kopp'a Oeschichte der Ghemie, 
iii. 194, 200, and passim; Black's Lactares on 
Chemistry, ed. Kobison, 1803, ii. 106; Britten 
and Bonlger’s Brit. Botanists ; Index Cat, Lihr. 
Snrg.-Genl. United States Army; Historical 
Sketch of the Royal College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh.] 

BT7THERFORD, JOHN (d.l677), divine, 
horn at Jedburgh, studied under Nicolaus 
GrucMus at the college of Guienne at Bor- 
deaux. He accouraonied his teacher and 
George Buchanan (1606-1682) [q.v.lm their 
expedition to the new university of Coimbra, 
and thence in 1662 he proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Parte. His reputation attracted the 
notice of John Hamilton (1611 P-1671) [b. v.J 
archbishop of St. Andrews, who offered him 
a chair in the college of St. Mary, which 
he had recently ozonised at St. J^drews 
(Ectm Oratio, MS. in Archiv. XJniv. St. 
Andr.); and, after teaching for some years 
as professor of humanity, Rutherford was 
translated in 1660 to be principal of St. Sal- 
vator’s CoUega in the same university. Soon 
after his admission to the university he was 
alsomadedean of the faculty of arts, although 
not qualified by the statutes. He had em- 
braced the reformed doctrines abroad, oud on 
20 Bee. 1660 the assembly declared mm one 
of those whom ‘ they think moist qualified 
for ministreiug and teaching,’ and on 26 June 
1568 he was ordained minister of Cults, a 
parish in the gift of his college (Oaisbs- 
woou, Siat. qf the Eirk, ii. 46; Hbt tit, 
Affaire of Church and State, iiL 72). 

Rutherford retained the provostship of 
St. Salvator's till a short tune before his 
death, at the close of 1677. He had a 
son, John, who became minister of St. An- 
drews in 1684, and died of the plague in the 
following year. 

Ruthmmrd was the author of ‘ Be Arte 
Bisseieudi,’ lib. iv,, Edinburgh, 1677, 4to : a 
work said by Thomas McGrie (177^1835) 
[q. V.] to mark 'a stage in the progress of 
pmlosoplw in Scotland.’ He also wrote a 
reply to John Bavidson’s 'Biologae betwixt 
a Clerk and a Conrteonr,’ which was not : 
printed ; it incurred the censure of the as- 
sembly (CALVKRWOon, ill. 810-12). There 
are further assigned to him ‘ CoUatio Philo- 
sophiee Platouicse et AristoteUcee,’ ' CoUatio 
Brvi Thomse Aquinatis et Scoti in Philo- | 


sophicis,’ and ‘ Presfationes Solennes,Parisii3 
et Conimbrita hahitec.’ 

[Scott’s Fasti Ecclesim .Scoticanee, n. ii. 422, 
483 ; McCrie’s Life of Andrew MelviUe, i. 107- 
110, 127, 249; Bempster's Hist. Eccles. Gentis 
Scotorum, ii, 665 ; Masson’s Besister of Scottish 
Privy Council, 1666-78, p. 208!] E. I. 0. 

EUTHERFORD, JOHN (1695-1779), 
physician, son of John Rutherford, minister 
of Yarrow, SeUtirkehiie, born 1 Aug, 1696, 
was educated at the grammar school of Sel- 
kirk. He entered the university of Edin- 
burgh in 1709-10, and, after passing through 
the ordinary arts course, was apprenticed to 
Alexander Nesbit, on eminent surgeon, with 
whom he remained until 1716. He then pro- 
ceeded to London, and attended the various 
hospitals, hearing the lectures of Br. Bouglas 
on anatomy and the surgical lectures of 
Andr6. From London he went to Leyden, 
which Boerhaave was then rendering famous 
as a centre of medical teaching. He obtained 
the degree of M.B. at lUieims about the end 
of July 1719, and passed the winter of that 
year in Paris ; he attended the private de- 
monstrations of Winslow. In 1720 he re- 
turned to Great Britain. He settled in Edin- 
burgh in 1721, and started, with Drs. Sin- 
clair, Plummer, and Innes, a laboratory fw 
the preparation of compound medicines, an 
art wbiw was then little understood in Scot- 
land. They also taught the rudiments of 
chemistry, and afterwards, by the advice of 
Boerhaave, lectured on other branches of 
physic. Each member of the hand became 
a professor in the university of Edinburgh, 
Br. Rutherford being appointed in 1726 to 
the chair of the practice of medicine, from 
which he delivered lectures in Latin until 
1766, when he resigned. He was succeeded 
by Br. James Gregory [q. v.] 

Ruthexfoid commenew the clinical teach- 
ing of medicine in the university of Edin- 
burgh. In 1748 he was granted permission 
to give a course of clinical lectures in the 
Royal Infirmary. He encouraged his pupils 
to biin^ patients to him on Saturdays, when 
he inquired into the nature of the disease and 
prescribed for its relief in the presence of the 
class. The success of this innovation was so 
great, and the uumhei of students increased 
sorapidly, that within two yearstbe managers 
of the Royal Infimnsiy appropriated a special 
ward to the exclusive use of Rutherford, and 
they thus laid the fouudation of that form of 
teaching in which the university of Edinburgh 
has longheldaproud pre-eminence. Ruther- 
ford was buried on 10 March 1779 in Grey- 
ftiors Ohorchyord, Edinburgh. Sir Walter 
Bcott says, in m 'Autobiography: * 'In April 
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1758 my father married Anne Rntherford, 
eldest daughter of Dr. John Butherfoid, pro- 
fessor of medicine in the university of Edin- 
hurgh. He "was one of those pupils of Boer- 
haave to vrhom. the school of memcine in our 
northern metropolis owes its rise, and a man 
distinguishedforprofessioual talent, for lively 
■wit,andforliteraryac^uirement. Dr.Euther- 
ford was twice married. His first wife, of 
whom my mother is the sola surviving child, 
was a daughter of Sir John Swinton ot Swin- 
ton, . , , My grandfuther’s second wife was 
Miss [Anne] Mackay,’ a descendant of the 
family of Lord Itae, an ancient peer of Scot- 
land. His son by this marriage was Dr. 
Daniel Rutherford [q. v.] 

A three-quarter length, in oils, unsigned, 
represents Rutherford with powdered hair, 
and holding acopy of Boerhaave's ‘ Aphorisma ' 
in his left hand, at about the age of forty-five. 
This painti^ is in the possession of Mrs. 
Dutherford-Haldane, the wife of his great- 
grandson, and a copy of it hangs in the hall 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh. A second portrait is in existence, of 
which there is a replica at Abbotsford, and a 
reduced watercolour copy in the possession 
of Mrs. Riitherford-Haldane. It represents 
Rutherford at least twenty years later than 
the previous one. 

[Ohnlnicrs'sBiographical Dictionary; Stewart's 
History of the Royal Infirmary, in the Edinb. 
Horalul Repoite, 1393, vol.i. ; Obituary Kotice 
of Dr. Daniel Rutherford, in the Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary for 1 S21 ; information kindly 
given by Mr. James Haldane and Mrs. Ruther- 
ford-Haldane.] D'A P. 

RUTHERFORD, S.kMUEL (1600?- 
1601), principal of St. Mary's College, St. 
Andrews, was born about 1600 in the parish of 
Risbet, now part of Crailing, Roxburghshire. 
His secretary says that ‘he was a gentle- 
man by extraction,’ and he used the arms 
of the Rutherford family. He had two 
brothers, one an oificer in the Dutch army, 
the other, schoolmaster of Kirkcudbright. 
It is believed that he received his early 
education at Jedburgh. He entered the 
university of Edinburgh in 1617, graduated 
in 1621, and in 1623 was appointed regent 
of humanity, having been recommended by 
the professors for ‘ his eminent abilities of 
mind and virtuous disposition.’ The re- 
cords of the town council of Edinburgh 
under 8 Feh. 1626 contaiu the following: 
‘Forasmuch as it being decdaxed by the 
principal of the college that Mr. Samuel 
Rutherford, regent of liamanity, has fallen 
in fornication with Eupham Hamilton, and 
has committed a great scandal in the college 
and . , , has since demitted his charge there- 


in, therefore elects and nominates . . , coo- 
missioners . . . with power ... to inaia t f J 
depriving of the said Mr. Samuel, and beine 
deprived for filling of the said place witha 
sutncient person.’ Rutherford moicied tie 
said Eupham, and his whole subsequent life 
was a reparation for the wrong he had done 
According to his own statement, he had 
‘suffered the sun to be high in heaven’ 
before ho became seriously religious. After 
this ohanM he began to study theology 
under Andrew Ramsay, and in 1027 
of Kenmure chose him for the pastorate of 
Anwoth in Gallowajr. He was no doubt 
ordained by Lamb, bishop of that dtoceee 
who lived chiefly in Edinburgh or Leith* 
and was very tolerant towards those of hia 
clergy who did not observe the five articles 
of Perth, Rutherford's secretary aays that 
he entered ‘without giving any engagement 
to the bishop,’ which probably means that 
he took only the oajih of obedience to tbs 
bishop prescribed by law in 1612, and not 
the fateir''ehgagemeats imposed by the 
bishops on their dwn authority. 

At Anwoth he rose at 3 a.m., spent the 
forenoon in devotion and study, and the 
afternoon in visiting the siolc and in catecWs- 
ing his flock. Multitudes flocked to his 
church, and he became the spiritual director 
of the principal families in that part of Gal- 
lowav. In 1630 he was summoned by ‘a 
profligate parishioner ’ before the high com- 
mission at Edinburgh for nonconformity to 
the Perth articles, hut the proceedings were 
stopped as the primate was unavoidably 
absent, and one of the judges befriended 
him. In 1636 he published ‘Exercitationes 
ApologeticfB pro Divina Gratia,' a treatise 
against Arminianism, which attracted mu(fe 
attention. There is a tradition (which has 
a certain probability in its favour) that Arch- 
bishop Usahei paid him a visit in disguise at 
Anwoth, but was discovered and officiated 
for him on the following Sunday. Thomas 
Sydserf [q. v.], oppointea bishop of Galloway 
in 1684, had Sequent interviews with Ruther- 
ford to induce him to conform, hut without 
effect. Upon the appearance of the ‘ Exer- 
citationes^ Sydserf took proceedings a,gainst 
him, and, after a preliminary trial at'Wigton, 
summoned him before the high commission 
at Edinburgh in July 1636, when be was 
forbidden to exercise hie ministry, and was 
ordered to reside at Aberdeen during the 
king’s pleasure. Baillie, in his ‘ Letters, ' 
gives in detail the causes of his being 
silenced. Great efforts were made by Argyll 
and other notables and W hia own flock to 
have the sentence modified hut to no purpose, 
and in August 1636, ‘ convoyed’ by a numba 
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«f An-woth friends, he proceeded to Aberdeen. 
Jiiitherford gloried in bis trisls, but it was 
a great privation not to be allowed topreacb. 
‘1 had but one eye,’ he says, ' one joy, one 
delight, ever to preach Christ.’ In exile ha 
carried on his theological studies, and en- 
gaged in controversy with the Aberdeen 
doctors. ‘Dr. Barron ’(professor of divinity), 
he sa} s, ' often disputed with me, esMcially | 
about Armmian controversies and for the 
ceremonies. Three yokings laid him by . . . 
now he hath appointed a dispute before 
witnesses.’ He wrote numerous letters, 
chiefly to his Galloway friends. After 
eighteen months of exile he took advan- 
tage of the covenanting revolution to re- 
turn to Anwoth. He was a member of 
the Glasgow Assembly of 1GS8, and by the 
commission of that assembly was appointed 
professor of divinity at St. Mary's College, 
St. Andrews. He _ was reluctant to accept 
tbe post, and petitions against his removal | 
were sent in, one from his parishioners, 
another from Galloway generally. In the 
end he consented, but on condition that he 
should he allowed to act as colleague to 
Bobert Blair [q. v,], one of the ministers of 
the city. 

He was a member of the covenanting as- 
semblies in following years, and look an 
important part in their deliberations, though 
-‘he was never disposed to say much m 
judicatories.’ One of the burning questions 
at that time^ was the action of some Scots, 
with Brownist leanings, who had returned 
from Ireland and troubled the church by 
holding private religious meetings, and by 
closing the reaMng of prayers, the singing 
of the Gloria, the use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and ministers kneeling for mivate devotion 
on entering the pulpit. Kutherford he- 
ftieuded them to some extent on account of 
their zeal. In 1643 he published his ‘Flea 
for Presbytery,’ a defence of that system 
against independency. 

In 1648 lie was appointed one of the 
commissioners of the church of Scotland to 
the "Westminster Assembly. He went to 
London in November of that year, and re- 
mained there for the next four years. He 
preached several times before parliament, 
and published his sermons. He also pub- 
lished, in 1644, ‘ Lex Bex,’ a political trea- 
itise ; in 1644, ‘ Due Pught of Presbyteries ; ’ 
in 1646, ‘Trial and Triumph of Faith;’ m 
1646, ‘Divine Bight of Church Government,’ 
and in 1647 ‘ Chnst dying and drawing Sin- 
ners to Himself.’ For his attacks on inde- 
pendency, Milton named him in the sonnet 
un 'The new Forcers of Conscience under 
iths Long Parliament,’ Butherford took a 
von. XVII. 


prominent part in the Westminster As- 
sembly, and was much respected for his 
talents and learning. In November 1647, 
before leaving the assembly, he and the other 
Scots commissioners were thanked for their 
services. 

Butherford then resumed his duties at 
St. Andrews, and was soon afterwards 
made principal of St, Mary’s. In 1648 he 
published ' A Survey of the Spiritual Anti- 
christ,’ a treatise against sectaries and en- 
thusiasts ; ‘ A Free Disputation against pre- 
tended Liberty of Conscience,’ which Bishop 
Heber characterised as ‘ perhaps the most 
elaborate defence of persecution which has 
ever appeared in a protestant country ; ’ end 
‘The Last and Heavenly Speeches of Lord 
Kenmure.’ In this year Butherford was 
oflered a divinity professorship at Harder- 
wyck in HoUand, in 1649 a similar ap- 
pointment in Edinburgh, and in 1651 he 
was twice elected to & theological chair at 
Utrecht, but all these he declined. In 1651 
he was appointed rector of the university 
of St. Andrews, and in that year he pain 
lished a treatise in Latin, ' De Divina Frovi- 
dentia.’ 

On returning from London, Butherford 
found his countrymen divided into moderate 
and rigid covenanters, and he took part with 
the latter in opposing the ‘ engagement ’ and 
in overturning tbe government. After the 
death of Charles I teere was a coalition of 
parties, and Charles 11 was proclaimed king. 
On 4 July 1660 Charles visited St. An- 
drews, and Butherford made a Latin speech 
before him ‘running much on the duty of 
kings.’ He afterwards joined with the 
western remonstrants who condemned the 
treaty with the king as sinful, and opposed 
the resolution to relax the laws against the 
engagers so as to enable them to take part in 
the defence of the country against Crom- 
well. Butherford waa the only member of 
the presbytery of St. Andrews who adhered 
to their protest. When the assembly met 
at St. Andrews in July 1651, a protesta- 
tion against its lawfulness was mren in by 
him and twenty-two others, and thus began 
the schism which mainly brought about 
the restoration of episcopacy ten years 
later. 

The last decade of Butherfnrd’s life was 
spent in flghting out this quarrel. A section 
of the protesters went over to Cromwell 
and sectarianism, but he testified against 
those ‘ who sinfully complied with the 
usuipers,’ against the encroachments of the 
Eugfish on the courts of the church, 'against 
their usurpation, covenant-breaking, tolera- 
tion of all religion and corrupt sectariaa 

IK 
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ways.’ On the other hand he was at war 
with those of his own house ; his colleagues 
in the college were all against him, and one 
of them, ‘ weary of his place exceedingly ’ 
liecause of ' his daily contentione’ with the 
principal, removed to another college. He 

preached and prayedegainsttheresolutioners, 
and would not take part with Blair in the 
holy communion, which because of strife 
was not celebrated at St. Andrews for six 
veers. In 1656 Entherford published ‘The 
Covenant of Life opened,’ and in 1658 ‘A 
Survey of the Survey of Church Discipline,’ 
by Mr. Thomas Hooker, New England. In 
the preface to this work he attache the re- 
Eolutioners, and says of his own party ‘we 
go under the name of protesters, troubled on 
every side, in the streets, pulpits, in divers 
synods and presbyteries, more than under 
j^lacy.’ The last work he gave to the press 
was a practical treatise free from contro- 
versy, ‘Influences of the Life of Grace,’ 
1669. 

After the Bestoration the committee of 
estates ordered Eutherford’s ‘ Lex Bex’ to be 
humt at the crosses of Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews, deprived him of his offices, and 
summoned him to appear before parliament 
on a charge of treason; but he was in his last 
illness, and unable to obey the citation. In 
February 1661 he emitted ‘ a testimony to 
the covenanting work of reformation,’ and 
in March following he died, in raptures, 
testifying at intervals in favour of the ‘ pro- 
testers,’ hut forgiving his enemies. His last 
words were ‘Glory, Glory dwelleth in 
Emmanuel’s lend.’ He was buried in St. 
Andrews. In 1843 a flne monument was 
erected to his memory on a conspicuous site 
in ‘ Sweet Anwoth by the Solway.’ Ruther- 
ford was much annoyed when he heard that 
collections of his letters were being made, 
and copies circulated. They were published 
by Mr. Ward, his secretory, in 1664, were 
translated into Dutch in 1674, and have 
since appeared with additions and expurga- 
tions in many English editions. Hisfavounte 
topic in these letters is the union of Ohrist 
and his people as illustrated hy courtship 
and mamage, and the language is sometimes 
coarse and indelicate. He left in manuscript 
‘Examen Arminianismi,’ which was pub- 
h^ed at Utreobt in 1668, also a cateobiam. 
printed in Mitchell’s ‘ Collection of Cate- 
chisms.’ He was best known during life by 
his books against Arminianism, and ms repu- 
tation since has rested chiefly on his letters. 
He was a ‘ little fair man,’ and is said to 
have been ' naturally of a hot and fiery tem- 
per.’ He was certainly one of the most per- 
fsrvid of Scotsmen, hut seems to have had 


little of that humour which was seldom 
wanting in the grimmest of his contem- 
poraries. ‘In the pulpit he had’ (says & 
friend) ‘ a strange utterance, a kind of akreigh 
that I never heard the like. Many a time 
I thought he would have flown out of the 
pulpit when ho came to epeak of Jesus 
llhnst.’ His abilities were of a high order 
hnt as a church leader by his narrowness 
he helped to degrade and destroy presby- 
terianism which he loved so wdl, and m 
controversy he waa_ too often bitter and 
scurrilous (see e.g. his Preface to Lex JZex). 
With all his faults, his honesty, his stead- 
fast zeal, and his freedom from personal 
ambition give him some claim to the title 
that has been given him of the ‘saint of 
the covenant.’ 

In 16S0 his first wife died. In 1640 he 
married Jean M'Math, who, with a daughter 
Agnes, survived him. All his children hy the 
first marriage, and six of the second, pre- 
deceased him. Agnes married "W. Chiesly, 
W.S., and left issue. 

[Lament’s Diary; BailHe’s Letters; Blair’s 
AutoWogr. (Wod. Soo ) ; Crawford's Hiat of 
Dniv. of Edin.; Life by Murray; Becoids of 
the Kirk; Sonar’s edition of EuthsTford’s 
Letters.] &. W. 8, 

ETTTHEBFORp, WILLIAM (1798P-. 
1871), mathematician, was born about 1798.’ 
He was a master at a school at Woodbum 
from 1822 to 1826, when he went to Hawick, 
Eoxhurgbshire, and he was afterwards (1832- 
1837) a master at Corporation Academy, 
Berwick. In 1838 he obtained a mathe- 
matical post at the Royal Military Academ;^, 
Woolwie^ where he was popular with Ms 
pupils. His mode of instruction was prac- 
tical and clear. Rutherford was a member 
of the council of the Royal Astronomical 
Society from 1844 to 1847, and honoraiy 
secreiary in 1846 and 1846. He is said to 
have been well versed in both theoretical and 
practical astronomy, and. interested in the 
proceedings of the society, but did not con- 
tribute to its ‘ Transactions.’ He sent many 
problems and solutions and occasional papers 
to the ' Lady’s Diary ’ from 1822 to 1869, and 
also contributed to tbe ‘ Gentlemen’s Diary.’ 
He always delighted in a ‘ pretty problem,’ 
althoughhis mathematical stu^s were quite 
of the old north-country type. He was a 
friend of Woolhouse. He retired from his 

f ost at Woolwich about 1864, and died on 
6 Sept. 1871, at his residence, Tweed Cot- 
tage, Maiyon Road, Oharlton, at the age of 
seventy-three. 

Rutherford was the editor, in conjunction 
with Stephen Fenwick and (for the first 
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volmne only') with Thornns Stephen Davies, 
of ‘The JIathematioian,’ vol. i. 1846, vol. ii. 
1847, vol. lii. 1850, to which he contributed 
many puperSi He edited ‘ Simson^s Duclid 
1 1841, 1847) and Hutton’s ‘Course of Mathe- 
matics,’ ‘ remodelled for R, M. A.,lrV oolwich,’ 
1841, 1846, 1854, 1880; Bonnycastle's ‘Al- 
gebra,’ with William Galbraith, 1848 ; Tho- 
mas Carpenter's ‘Arithmetic,’ 1862, 1869; 
Tyson’s ‘Key to Bonnycastle's Arithmetic,’ 
l6b0 ; and published : 1. ‘ Computation of ir | 
to 208 Decimal Places (correct to 163),’ j 
( ‘ Phil. Trans.’), 1841. 2. ‘ Demonstration of 
Pascal’s Theorem’ (‘Phil. Mag.’), 1848. 
3. ‘ Theorems in Co-ordinate Geometry ' 
(^‘Phil. Mag.’) 1843. 4. ‘ Elementary Pro- 
positions in the Geometry of Co-ordinates * 

( with Stephen Fenwiok), 1848. 6. ‘ Earth- 
work Tames’ (with G. K. Sibley), 1847. 
6, ‘ Complete Solution of Humeri^ Equa- 
tions,' 1849. 7. The Arithmetic, AlTCbra, 
and DiSerential and IhtegTal Colcuhis in 
‘ Course of Mathematics for R.M,A. Wool- 
wich,’ 1860. 8. ‘The Extension of n- to 

4i0 Places ’(‘Royal Soc. Proc.’ 1868, p. 274). ' 
9. ‘ On Statical Friction and Revetments,’ , 
1859. Among several mathumatical pam- 
phlets he wrote one on the solution of 
spherical triangles. 

[Monthly Rotices Boj’al Astronom. Soc. 1871- 
1872, p. 146; Allibone; Brit. Mns, Cat.; in- 
fomution from Mr. 'W, j. Miller, Eiohmond-on- 
Tbdines.] W. P. S. 

RUTHERFORTH, THOMAS, D.D. 
(1712-1771), regiuB professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, was the eon of Thomas Bataer- 
forth, rector of Papworth Everord, Cam- 
brid^hire, who had made large manu- 
script collections for a history of that 
county. He was bom at Papworth St. 
Agnes, Cambridgeshire, on 3 Oct, 1712, re- 
ceived his education at Huntingdon school 
under Mr. Matthews, and woe admitted a 
sizar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
6 April 1726. Ha proceeded B.A. in 1729, 
commenced M.A. in 1783, served the office 
of junior taxor or moderator in the schools 
in 1736, and graduated B.D. iu 1740, On 
28 Jan. 174L-2 he was elected a member of 
the Gentlemen’s Society at Spalding, and 
on 27 Jan. 1742-3 he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society ^HOMBoh, Chrono- 
lo^eal ZUt, p. xhii). He taught physical 
mience privately at Cambridge, and issued 
inl743‘OrdoInstitutionumPhyBicarum.’ In 
1745 he was appointed legins professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, and created D.D. 
His dissertation on that occasion, concerning 
the sacrifice of Isaac as a type of Christ’s 
death, was published in Latin, and elicited a 


reply from Joseph Edwards, M.A, He be- 
came chaplain to Frederick, prince of Wales, 
and afterwards to the princess dowager. He 
also became rector of Shenfield, Essex, and 
was instituted to the rectory of Barley, 
Hertfordshire, 13 April 1761 (OtuaiEBBrcx, 
Hertfordshire, iii, aS7, 388). On 28 Nov. 
1762 he was presented to the archdeaconry 
of Essex (Lb Nevb, Fasti, ed. Hardy, ii. 
837). He died in the house of his wife’s 
brother. Sir Anthony Abdy, on 6 Oct. 1771, 
and was buried in the chancel of Barley 
church; a memorial slab placed over his 
tomb was removed in 1871 to the west wall 
of the south aisle. 

Cole says that Rutherforth ‘was pitted 
with the smallpox, and very yellow or 
sallow complexiosed.’ He married Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Abdy, hart., and left one son, Thomas 
Abdy Rutherforth, who became rector of 
Thevdon Gomon, Essex, and died on 14 Oct. 
1798. 

Besides single sermons, tracts, charges, 
and a paper read before the Gentlemen's 
Society at Spalding, on Plutarch’s descriu- 
tion of the mstrument used to renew the 
Vestal fire (cf. Niohoes, Lit. Anted, li. 196), 
Rutherforth published ; 1. ‘ An Essay ou the 
Nature and ObUgations of Virtue,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1744, 4to; of this Mts. Catherine 
Cockbum wrote a confutation, which War- 
burton, afterwards bishop of Gloucester, 
published with a preface of his own as ' Re- 
marks upon . . . Dr. Rutheiforth’s Essay . . . iu 
Vindication of the contrary Principles and 
Reasonii^s inforced in the Writings of the 
late Dr. Samuel Clarke,’ 1747. 2. ‘ A System 
of Natural P^osophy, being a Course of 
Lectures in Mechomes, Optics, Hydrostatics, 
and Astronomy,' 2 vols. Cambridge, 1748, 4to. 

3. ‘ A Defence of the Bishop of London [T. 
Sherlock:]’a Discourses concerning the use 
and intent of Prophecy ; in a Letter to Dr. 
Middleton;’ 2nd edit. London, 1760, Svo. 

4. 'The Giedihility of Miracles defended 
against [David Hume] the Author of Philo- 
sophical Essays,’ Cambridge, 1751, 4to. 
6. ‘Institutes of Natural Law; being the 
substance of a Course of Lectures on (^tins 
de Jure Belli et Facie,’ 2 vols. Cambridge, 
1764-6, Svo; second American edit, care- 
fully revised, Baltimore, 1882, Svo. 6, ‘A 
Letter to . . . Mr. Eannioott, in which his 
Defence of the Samaritan Pentateuch is ex- 
amined, and his second Dissertation on the 
State cf the printed Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament is shewn to be in many iu- 
stonces Imudicious and Inaccurate,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1761, Svo. Hennicott published in 
1762 on answer, to which Rutherforth at 
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once retorted in ‘ A Second Letter.’ 7. * A 
Vindication of the Bight of Protestant 
Gbuiches to require the Clergy to subscribe 
to an established Confession of Faith and 
Doctrines, in a Charge deliyered at aVisitation 
in July 1766/ Cambridge [1766], 8vo. ‘ An 
Examination ’ of this charge * by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England ’ [Benjamin Da-w- 
son] reached a fifth edition in 1767. 8. ‘A 
Second Vindication of the Bight of Protes- 
tant Churches/ &o., Cambridge, 1766, 8vo. 
This iras also answered anonymously by Daw- 
son. 9. 'A Defence of a Charge concern- 
ing Subscriptions, in a Letter to [F. Black- 
bume] the Author of the Confessional/ 
Cambridge, 1767, 8vo. This caused further 
controreray. 

[.‘Iddit. HS. 6879, f. 62 ; Brydge&’s Bestituta, 
ill. 221, ir. 230, 233, 401 ; Butterworth’s Law 
Gat. p. 178 ; Mrs. Catherine Cockbarn’s Works, 
ii. 826, and Life prefixed, p. sir ; Cooke's 
Preacher's Assistant, ii. 1291; Gent. Hag. 1771, 
p. 475, 1780, p. 226, 1798, ii. 913; Georgian 
Era, i. 603 ; Hutton's Philosophical and Mathe- 
matical Diet. ii. 344 ; Le Here's Fasti (Hardy), 
id. 643, 656; Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, 
ii, 106-8, 705, ri. 361 ; Account of the Gentle- 
men’s Society at Spalding (1784), pp. xxxir, 
ixir.] T. 0. 

BUTHEEFUED, ANDREV7, Loan 
Buthebfuiid (1791-1854), Scottish judge, 
born on 13 Dec. 1791, was educated at the 
high school and university of Edinburgh. 
T&ough ‘ his mother Aire. Janet Dervie ne 
was descended from the old Scottish house 
of Butberfurd, and be and the other mem- 
bers of bis family assumed this patronymic ’ 
(Rooess, Monuments and Monumental In~ 
jcriptions in Scotland, 1871, i. 131). Butber- 
furd passed advocate on 27 June 1812, and 
rapidly acquired a great junior practice. On 
6 June 1833 be was appointed a member of 
the commission of inquiry into the state of 
the laws and judicatories of Scotland (see 
Pari. Papers, 1834 xxvi,, 1833 xxsv,, 1838 
xxbc., 1840 XX.) He was described by Cock- 
burn in November 1834 os ‘ beyond all com- 
parison the moat eminent person now in the 
profession ’ (Journal, 1874, i. 77). He suc- 
ceeded John Cunniiwhame as solicitor-gene- 
ral for Scotland in Lord Melbourne’s second 
administration on 18 Ju^ 1837 (London 
Gazette, 1837, ii. 1833), He was promoted 
to the post of lord advocate in the room of 
Sir John Archibald Murray on 20 April 1880 
(ib, 1830, i. 857), and in the same mouth was 
elected to the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Leith Burghs, which be continued to 
represent until bis elevation to the judicial 
bench. He made his maiden speecli in the 
House of Commons during a debate on 


Scottish business on 3 July 1839 (Pad 
Lehates, 3rd ser. xlviii. 1168, 1108-70(.' 
On 7 Feb. 1840 be made an able reply to Sir 
Edward Sugden during the adjourned de- 
bate on the question of privilege arising out 
of the case of Stockdale v. Hansard (ib, 3td 
ser. lii. 26-33). During this session he con- 
ducted the hill for the amendment of the 
Scottish law of evidence (3&4 Viot.m.59^ 
through the House of Commons. Be re- 
signed office with the rest of his coUeaguee 
on the accession of Sir Bohert Peel to power 
in September 1841. Cockburn, in a review 
of Butherfurd’s official career, records, under 
27 Sept, of this year : ‘ Butberfurd has made 
an excellent Lord Advocate, but far less a 
speaker than in other respects. The whole 
business part of bis office has been done ad- 
mirably, but be bos scarcely fulfilled the 
expectations which bis reputation had ex- 
cited as a parliamentary debater or manager. 
. . . Yet the House of Gommona contains 
few more able or eloquent men ’ (Journal, i, 
807). In March 1843 he urged in vain the 
expediency of considering the petition of the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland, 
and warned the house that unless the peti- 
tion was granted 'a schism would almost 
inevitably be created in Scotland -whieh 
would never he cured’ (Pari, Hist, Srdser. 
Ixvii. 394-411). On 81 July 1848 he op- 
osed the second reading of Sir James Qra- 
am’s Scotch Benefices Bill, the only effect 
of which ho declared ' would be to ^piive 
the Church of any small claim it might 
have on the affections of the people' {jb, Sid 
ser. Ixxi, 32—14). In the following session 
be supported Fox-Maule's bill for the aholi- 
tion of tests in Scottish universities (ib, 3rd 
ser. Ixxiv. 480-6). He was chosen lord 
rector of Glasgow University on 16 Nov, 
1844 by a majority of three nations, his op- 
ponent being Lord Eglinton. He was in- 
stalled on 10 Jan. 1846, when he ' made a 
judicious and pleasant address, in his style 
of pure and elevated thought and finished 
expression ’ (Journal of Henry Ooekbum, li. 
08). On 16 April 1846 be spoke in favour 
of the Maynootb grant, though ‘he knew 
that be was delivering an opinion against 
the sentiments of many of his constituents’ 
(Pari, Debates, Srd ser. Ixxix. 831-8). On 
the 1st of the following month he brought 
in a bill for regulatii^ admission to the 
secular chairs of the Scottish universities 
(ib. Srd ser. Ixxx. 11-16). So good was his 
speech on this occasion that ‘ it bad the rate 
efiect of changing the previously announced 
resolution of government to refuse the leave’ 
(CocEBTOir, Journal, ii, 111). The bill was, 
however, subsequently defeated on the se- 
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cond reading in spite of Macaulay s eloquent 
appeal on its belialf. On 2 Dec. 1845 Rutheiv 
faid and Macaulay addressed a public meet- 
ing in Edinburgh in favour of the abolition 
of the com law [it. ii. 13S). Rutherfurd 
•'ivns reappointed lord advocate on the for- 
mation ot Lord John Russell's Ursb admini- 
stration (& July 184C). Owing to Ruther- 
ihrd’s e.vertions, live acts deal ing with Scottish 
law reform were passed during the following 
session. These were about services of heirs 
1 10 & 11 Viet. cap. 47), the transference of 
heritages not held in burgage tenure (cap. 
48), the transference of those held in burgage 
(cap. 49), the transference of heritable secu- 
rities for debt (cap. 50), and about crown 
charters and precepts from chancery (cap. 61). 
He failed, however, to pass his Registration 
and Marriage bills {Part. Debates, 3rd ser. xc. 
3S0-7, xciii. 230-8). On 28 June 1847 he 
was nominated a member of the commission 
appointed to inquire into ‘ the state and ope- 
rotion of the law of marrii^e as relating to the 
prohibited degrees of ai^ity and to mar- 
riages solemnued abroad or in the British 
Lolnnies’ (see Pari. Papers, 1847-8 xsviii, 
1860 xs.) On 24 Feb. 1848 he moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the law of 
entail in Scotland, the object of which, he 
explained, was ‘to get nd of an absurd 
and preposterous system which had been the 
curse of the country for IBO years ’ {ib. Srd 
ser. xevi. 1307-13). The credit of this im- 
portant measure, which received the royal 
assent on 14 Aug. 1848 (11 & 12 Viet. cap. 
38), belongs entirely to Rutherfurd. On. 
20 June 1849 he supported the second read- 
ing of Stuart-WoitlCT’shill to amend the 
law of marriage (Part. Debates, Srd ser. cvi. 
613-16), and on 9 July he urged the house 
to pass the Scotch marriage hiU which had 
received the sanction of the House of Lords 
no fewer than, three times (I'i. evii. 8, 9- 
18, 37). During the following session he 
conducted the Scotch Police and Improve- 
ment of Towns Bill (18 & 14 Viet. cap. 33) 
through the commons. He ^oke for the Inst 
time'm the house on 16 May 1830 {Pari. 
Mist. 3rd ser. cxi. 140-7). At the commence- 
ment of 1861 Rutherfurd was seized with a 
severe attack of iUness. On 7 April 1861 
he was appointed an ordinary lord of session 
in the place of Sir James "VVellwood Mon- 
creifF_[q.v.] He was sworn a member of 
the privy council on 6 May following {ZoncUm 
Gatette, 1861, i. 981, 1196), and took Ms 
seat on the bench, ■with the title of Lord 
Rutherfurd, on the 23rd of the same month. 
He died at Ms residence in St> Cohne 
Street, Edinburgh, after on illness of some 
months, on 13 Dec. 1864> and was buried on 


the 20th in the Dean cemetery, under a 
pyramid of red granite. He married, on 
lU April 1822, Sophia Frances, youimest 
daughter of Sir James Stewart, bart., of Fort 
Stewart, Ramelton, co. Donegal ; she died at 
Lauriston Castle, Kincardineshire, on 10 Oct. 

1862. There were no children of the mar> 
riage. His nrobew, Lord Rutherfurd Clark, 
was a judge of^court of session from 1876 to 
1896. The fine library which Rutherfurd 
formed at Lauriston was sold in Edinburgh 
by T. Nisbet on 22 March 1866 and the ‘ ten 
following lawful days ’ {Gent. Map. 1866, i. 
391, 502). His Qlasgow speech will be found 
in ‘Inaugural Addresses delivered by Lords 
Rectors of the University of (ilasgow,’ 1848, 

Although Rutherfurd’s manner was af- 
fected ana artificial, he was an admirable 
speaker and a powerful advocate. ‘ In legal 
acuteness and argument, for which his pecu- 
liar powers gave him a great predilection, he 
was superior to both lus &iends, Cockbum 
end Jeffirey’ (Sin Aschiba.id Alison, Life 
and Writings, 1883, i. 280). He was a pm- 
found lawyer, a successful law-reformer, and 
an accomplished scholar. He could read. 
Greek with ease, and he possessed an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of Italian. According to ■ 
Sir James Lacaita, Rutherford ‘and 
Gladstone were the only two Englishmen 
he had ever known who could conquer the 
dilficulty of obsolete Italian dialects' (Fe- 
eollectiom of Dean Boyle. 1896, p. 27). In 
private life he was a delightful companion, 
Wt os a public man he incurred unpopu- 
larity owing to his uuconmliatory and some- 
what haughty demeanour. 

There is a ^trait of Rutherfurd, by Col- 
■vin Smith, inFarliament House, Edinburgh,, 
where there is also a bust, hyBrodie. A 
portrait^ by Sir John Watson Gordon, is in. 
the National Gallery of Scotland. Auothen 
portrait, by the last-named artist, belongs 
to the Leith town council. 

i 

[Besides the authorities quoted in the text the 
following have been consulted ; Mrs. Gordon’s 
Memoir of Christopher North, 1862, i. 18S, ii, 
248-0, 367-6, 367 ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 

1863, iii. 892-3 ; Grant’s Old and New Edin- 

burgh, ii. 98, 166, 174, iii, 68, 111 ; Scotsman, 
16 Bee. 1864; Times, 16 Bee. IS.K; Illustrated 
London News, 28 Bee. 1864; Gent. Hag. 1862 
ii. 660, 18661. 194-6; Annual Begister, 1864, 
App. to Cbion, p. 873 ; Scots Mag. 1822, i, 694; 
Bving’s Book of Scotsmen, 1881, p. 466 ; Foster’s 
Members of Barliament, Scotland, 1882, p. 301; 
Official Return of Lists of Members <rf wlia- 
ment, ii, 874, 392, 409 ; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. Tii.367; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 
1890.] G. E, B, B, 
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BUTHVEir, ALEXANDER (1680 P- 
1600), master of Ruthven, third son of 
Wilham, fourth lord Ruthven. and first earl 
of Gowrie [^. v.], and Dorothea Stewart, 
was bom probably in December 1580, and 
was baptised on 22 Jan. 1680-1. Lihe his 
brother John, third earl of Gowrie [q. v.], 
he was educated at the grammar school of 
Perth, and afterwards, under the special 
superintendence of Principal Robert Rollock 

S . T.], at the university of Edinburgh. 

e became a gentleman of the hedchamW 
to James VI, and was a favourite and even 
the reputed lover of the queen, Accord- 
ing to tradition, he received on one ooca^ 
sion from the queen a ribbon she had got 
from the king, and having gone into the 
garden at Ealkland Palace on a sultry day, 
and fallen asleep, his breast became acci- 
dentallv exposed, and the ribbon was seen 
by the Mng, in passing, ahont his neck below 
tie cravat (.Pii^erton’s 'Dissertation on the 
Gowrie Conspiracy’ in ADllcoi,}! Lain&'s 
Jlisf. of Scotland, 1st edit. i. 633). For 
whatever reason, Enthven, either before or 
after the return of his brother to Scotland in 
Mav 1600, left the court, and he was present 
witli his brother dm'ingthe hunting in Stra- 
braninthefoUowing July. If we accept the 
genuineness of the correspondence of the 
earl with Robert Logan [q. v.], the master 
was also at the time engaged in maturing a 
plot for the capture of the Mng. Accordmg 
to the official account of the conspiracy, the 
visit of Ruthven to the king at Falkland on 
the morning of 6 Aug. was totally unex- 
pected; but the entries in the treasurer’s 
accounts seem rather to bear out the state- 
ment that he went to Falkland on the 
summons of the king. Gowrie’s chamberlain, 
Andrew Henderson, ‘the man in armour,' 
stated that Ruthven set out for Perth after 
a conference on the previous evening with 
Gowrie, and took Henderson with him; 
but there is no other evidence as to this, 
and the king asserted that he was igno- 
rant that ‘any man living had come' with 
Ruthven. According to the official account, 
when the hing, between sis and seven in 
the morning of 6 Aug., was about to mount 
his horse to begin onck-hunting, he was 
suddenly accosted by Ruthven, who informed 
him that he had ridden in haste &om Perth 
to bring him important news. ’This was that 
he had aceidentally met outside the town of 
Pertffi a man unknown to him, who had (con- 
cealed below his arm) a large pot of coined 
oldinseatpiecBS. Tmsm^teiiouB stranger 
e had Imt bound in a ‘prime demed [i.e. con- 
cealed] house,’ and bis pot with hhn, and ha 
now impetuously requested the king — if the 


king s testimony is to be accepted — • withall 
diligence and secrecy’ to ‘take order there- 
with before any one knew thereof.’ The king 
became convinced of the truth of the strange 
story, and, after a long process of schol^c 
quibbling as to his duty in the matter, ulti- 
I mately persuaded himself, although Ruthven 
apparently brought no information as to the 
mint of the great pieces, that ‘it was foreign 
coin brought in by practising Jesuits,’ and that 
the matter theimore demanded hU personal 
in^ry. At first, however, he merely stated 
to Ruthven that he would give him a definite 
answer at the ‘end of the hunt;’ and— so 
the king asserted — ^it was only by the in- 
cessant importuning of Ruthven that hetras 
induced to ride off with him to Perth as soon 
as the hunt ended. The king further asserted 
that Ruthven strongly urged him not to tie 
any attendants with him, or, if he thouriit 
this necessary, not to take Lennox or Mar 
hat ' only three orfour of his own mean ser- 
vants ; ’ but the king, struck— and justly so, if 
Ruthven did malre this suspicious proviso— 

by his anxiety on this point, oonsultedLsimos, 

mentioning also the character of the erraad 
onwhichhewasbounffi Lennox did notthink 
that Ruthven could cherish any evil inten- 
tions, but the king nevertheless desiredLea- 
nox without fail to follow him. In any case 
Lennox and Mar, with a considerable numlier 
of attendants, did not fail to foRow the king, 
and gradually came up with him, TVhenthey 
were about a nule from Perth, Ruthven rode 
forward to inform his brother of the Mi^s 
^proach. This is the one indisputable fact. 
The whole story of the pot of gold rests 
solely on the evidence of the king, and if 
Ruthven did manufacture the strange nanap 
tive, and conduct himself in his interview 
with the king in the fashion described, the 
king displayed a marvellous sinmlicity ia 
allowin g h imself to be made Ruthven’s 
dupe. V^en it ia remembered also that 
the king was at this time greatly in Gow- 
xie’s debt, his belief in the earnest anxiety 
of Ruthven to deliver the pot of gold 
into the royal hands becomes more mex- 
plicable. 

After dinner in Gowrie's house the kmg 
left the table accompanied by Ruthven, but, 
instead of proceedir^T to the 'privie demed 
house,’ passed into an upper clumber, which 
Ruthven locked on entering. What took 
place in that upper chamber between the 
king and Ruthven was witnessed by not 
more than two persons, Henderson, the ‘man 
in armour,’ who accordmg to his own account 
had been stationed in room by Gowrie, 
with orders to do whatever the master m^ht 
require of him, and Sir John Ramsay (aftet- 
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wards Sail of Holdemess) [q.T.]) to whom 
the master owed his death. It has, how- 
evetj beeu argued that there never was a 
■ man in armour * in the chamberi but that he 
war invented by the Ling in order to obtain 
independent evidence regarding the death of 
the master. In support ot this theory it has 
been xirged that, although Henderson, was 
well known to the king, and hia being in 
armour — ^if he were in armour — must have 
been known to other servants of Gowiie, it 
was at first found impossible to identify the 
man in armour, notwithstanding that many 
persons were arrested on suspicion, until 
Henderson voluntariLy come rarwaid, and 
this through Patrick Galloway, with whom 
presumably he made some kind of bargain, 
and dedar^ that he was the person sought 
for j and, secondly, that the story of Hender- 
son is in itself strangely confused and con- 
tradictory, his passivity at ceitdn stages of 
the struggle contrasting almost inexplicably 
with his occasional fiaAes of energetic de- 
cision. According to the official account, 
fiuthven, after locking the door of the 
chamber, drew a dagger ffiom the girdle of 
the ‘ man in. armour,’ aud holding it at the 
king’s breast, swore that ‘ha behoved to be 
atlus win,’ aud that if ha opened the window 
or cried out, the dagger would he plunged, 
into his heart. Henderson, however, asserts 
that but for hia interposition the king would 
have been immediatdy despatched ; that he 
t^ew the dagger out of ButhTen's band as 
he was about to strike home. In further 
contradiction of the statement of Henderson, 
the official account affirms that whileButhvea 
continued standing with his drawn dogger 
in bis hand and his sword by his side, the 
king made him a long harangue on his un- 
grateful and heinous conduct, which ap- 
peared so to move him that he went out pro- 
fessedly to consult his brother, the Earl of 
itlowiie, after causing the king to swear nei- 
ther meanwhile to open the window nor to cry 
out. With scrupuloua regard for the letter 
of his oath, the kmg prevaued on Henderson 
to do him the favour to open the window, 
but re&ained from asking bim to give an 
alarm, although fimm the situation of the 
loom, strangely chosen as it was for a con- 
templated deed of violence, an alarm would 
at once have proved effectual. It has been 
supposed that one reason why the master 
went out was to spread the report that the 
king had left Gowrie House. On hia return 
to the chamber he did not brmg his brother 
with him, as he had. promised, Imt affirmed 
that there was no help for it, but that the 
king must die. He, however, poceeded first 
to go through the unnecessaty formality of 


hindiim him with a gaiter ; but this Hender- 
son affirms he preveuted by snatching the 
outer from Bnthven's hands. Nevertlieless 
Henderson, on his own confession, stood a 
passive spectator while the king and Ituthvea 
were in grips, and took no part m the struggle 
except that he withdrew Buthven’s hands 
from the king’s mouth, so as to permit the 
king to give the alarm at the window. In 
the course of the struggle the king, accord- 
ing to hU own account, practically mastered 
Buthven. dragging him first to the window, 
whence, holding out his hand, he called for 
help, and then dragging him bock and out 
of the chamber through the door, which hod 
been left open by Buthven on his second 
entry, to the door of the ‘ turnpike.’ Here 
the King was just drawing his sword to 
despatch Buthven, when Sir John Bameay, 
havmg heard the ^g’s cries, rushed in, and 
the king exclaiming ‘By, strike him high, 
because he has a chayne doublet upon him,’ 
Bamsay struck him once or twice with his 
dagger. The king continued to hold him 
some time in his grip, until the ‘ other man,’ 
who, accustomed though he was to act with 
decision in the appi^ension of Highland 
desperadoes, had borne himself throughout 
as the veriest poltroon, 'withdrew himseE’ 
Immediately on his withdrawal the king 
'took the said Master Alexander by the 
shoulders, and shot him down the stair, who 
was no soouer shot out at the door but he 
was met by Sir Thomas Ermine and Sir 
Hew Henies, who there upon the stairs 
ended him.’ As ha was struck he exclaimed, 
’Alasl I had no wyte [blame] of it.’ One 
difficulty hi accepting king’s version is 
that it represents him as playing a part for 
which to aU appearance he was physically 
unfit, Buthven being a hardy athletic youth, 
and, as was said, ‘ thrice as strong as the 
king.’ Buthyen’s own account of t& reason 
of the king’s visit was, as g^ven by Oron- 
Btoun, Gowrie’s servant, tkat ' Bobert Aber- 
crombie, that false knave, had brought the 
king there to make his majesty take order 
for his debts.’ Gowiie’s estates were than 
burdened with debts on account of money 
advanced out of his father’s own pocket, 
while treasurer, on behalf of the government 
[see under Buthvek-, John, thirdhlABi.] ; but 
as Gowrie had no private interview with the 
king, it is unlikely that the king broached 
the subject of tho earl’s debts to Buthven in 
^e upper chamber. The general opinion 
at the time was that the discovery of some 
affection between the queen and the Earl of 
Gowrie’s brother ‘ was the truest motive of 
the tragedy’ fWiHWOOD, MemoriaU, i. 274). 
On this Buppositiou it is possible that iJia 
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king taxed EufliTen -with, his intimacy with 
the queen, that in consequence tb^ in some 
■u ay or other ‘ got into gnps,’ and that Huth- 
ren was slain by Eamsay somewhat in the 
manner described by the king. Another 
theory is that the king’s account of Euth- 
ven's procedure is substantially correct, but 
that Ruthven was labouring under insanity. 
Either of these theories seems at least as 
probable as that there was a conspiracy to 
carry off the king to Fort Castle, and subse- 
quently to England. The legal processes 
against Ruthven were identical with those 
against his brother John, third earl of Gowrie 
[q. V.] 

[For authorities see under RuTBvmr, John, 
thtrd Eaiu. or Gowme.] T. F. H. 

RTITHVEN, EDWARD SOUTH- 
WELL (1772-1886), Irish politician, born 
in 1772, was the eldest of the three sons of 
Edward Trotter, a clergyman of the esta- 
blished church in co. Down. John Bernard 
Trotter was a younger brother, and 
the third, Ruthven Trotter, became a major 
in the army and was killed at Buenos Ayres 
in 1807. The family claimed descent from 
the earls of Gowrie, and in 1800 Edward 
Southwell assumed the name Ruthven instead 
of Trotter. On 9 Oct. 1790 he entered 
Wadham College, Oxford, as a fellow com- 
moner, matricmating two days later, hut 
he left the university without a degree. 
Having succeeded to his fatheifs estates at 
Oakley, co. Down, he successfully contested 
the parliamentary representation of Down- 
patrick as a whig, against John Wilson 
Croker [|q. v.], inITovember 1806. He made 
his maiden speech on 17 Jan. 1807, hut 
parliament was dissolved in the following 
April, and in the general election of May 
Croker succeeded in ousting Ruthven from 
Downpatrick. Ruthven did not enter parlia- 
ment again till 7 Aug. 1830, when he was 
re-elected member for Downpatrick as a 
supporter of O'Oonnell. Ho was re-elected 
for the same constituency on 9 May 1831, 
hut on 17 Dec. 1832 was returned with 
O'Connell as member for Dublin. From this 
time he took an active part in parliamen- 
tary debates. He is said to have spoken 
well ; hut, according to the author of 
‘Random Recollections of the House of 
Commons,’ his voice was liocsh, his articula- 
tion bad, and he was given to the perpatm- 
tion of ‘bulls.’ He acted with O'OonneU, 
and generally aupported Hume and the 
radicals, frequently moving for reductions 
in the estimates. He ma^ many speeches 
in favour of the Reform Bill of 1831, but 
demanded a large increase in the number of 


Irish members. He also supported Earl 
Grey’s Irish church legislation as a protea* 
tant, though he did not consider it went far 
enough. On 12 Feb. 1833 he proposed that 
the number of Irish bishops should he re- 
duced to four; he approved of the abolition 
of church rates, and maintained that church 
lands were public property, and ought to be 
appropriated to the education of the people 
and maintenance of the clergy of aU sects. 
Daring the session of 1834 he acquired notol 
riety by moving the adjournment of the 
house night after night, and members made 
an organised attempt to prevent his being 
heard Dy coughing and yawning, till Rnth- 
vun threatened to find a cure for their 
coughs outside the house; he exchanged 
three shots with Louis Perrin [q. v.] In 
January 1836 ha was again returned with 
O’Coimell for Dublin, but a petition was at 
once presented ; the inquiry was prolonged 
until May 1836, when O’Connell and Ruth- 
van were unseated. Meanwhile Ruliven 
had died on 31 March 1836 at his lodging in 
North Street, Westminster. Ho was buried 
in Glusneviu cemetery, Dublin, his funeral 
being the occasion of a popular demonstra- 
tion ; a handsome monument, of which the 
foundation-stone was laid by O’Connell, was 
erected to his memory. 

Ruthven married Harriet Jane, daughter 
of Francis Price of Saintfield, co. Down. 
According to Fitzpatrick, he was son-in-law 
of Sir Philip Crumpton [q. v.], but this is 
a confusion with Ruthvenb son Edward, rf 
Ballyfan House, Kildare, who represented 
CO. Kildare in the parliaments of 1838 and 
1836, and married Cecilia, only daughter of 
John Crompton (1769-1840), surgeon-general 
of Ireland. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 173 6-1886 ; Gardiner's 
Reg Wadbam College, 1719-1371, p. 193; Fos- 
ter^ Peerage and Baronetage ; Gent. Mag. 1836, 
i. 664-5 ; Annual Reg. 1833 pp. 89-90, 1834 
pp. 287-8. 1836 pp. 196, 204; Hansard’s Pailis- 
mentary Debates, passim; Official Return of 
Members of Parliament; j. B. Trotter’s V7alks 
in Ireland, p. vi; Croker Papers, i, 11; Fitz- 
patrick's Correspondence of O'Connell, passhu; 
O’&ien's Fifty Years of Concession to Ireland, 
i. 419.] A. F. P. 

RUTHVEN, JOHN, third Eabi of 
Gowkib (1678P-1600b second son of Wil- 
liam, fourth lord Ruthven and first earl of 
Gowrie, by Dorothea Stewart, was bom either 
in 1677 or 1678, and succeeded to the earl- 
dom on the death of his elder brother, James; 
second earl, in 1588. After attendmg the 
grammar school of Perth, he entered in 1691 
the uuiveraty of Edinburgh, where he _g*a* 
dilated M.A, in 1693, He had as private 
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tutor William Kind, a native of Perth, and 
his studies in Ediaburffli were specially 
directed by Robert RoUock [q. v.], principal 
of the university, ^ith whom he was after- 
wards on terms of special friendship* la 
1592 he was elected provost of Perth, and 
the same year had a ratification to him by 
parliament of the earldom of Gomio and 
abbacy of Scone (Acta Tarh Scot. iii. 6911. 
But though restored to lus dignities, his 
sympathies, if not directly hostile to the 
iing, were with the extreme protestant 
party. It was by the connivance of the 
young earl’s mother, Lady Qowrie, and his 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Atholl, that the 
unruly Earl of Bothwell [see Hcpbueh, 
pBiircis Stewaht, fifth Ei.Et] succeeded on 

* •• • • • J 


Palace, where he had the strange interview 
with the king. In October of the same year 
Gowrie himself attended an armed conven- 
tion summoned to meet the Earl of Atholl 
at the castle of Boune, Perthshire; but on 
the approach of the king with a large force, 
Atholl fled, and Qowrie and Montrose, hav- 
ing awaited the coming of the king, made 
their peace with him (D^.tid Motsib, jWe- 
mokt, p. 106). On the 8th of the same 
month Atholl informed Elizabeth that what- 
ever BotWell ehould conclude with, her, he 
(Atholl), Gowrie, Montrose, and others 
would nold unto with the utmost of their 
power (Cal, State Papers, Scot. Ser. p. 
636). 

On 16 Aug. 1694 Gowrie gave notice to the 
town council of Perth of his intention to go 
to the continent to prosecute his studies, 
whereupon they agreed to elect him annually 
as their provost daring his absence. Along 
with his tutor, William Rind, he proceeded 
to Padua, where he so greatly distinguished, 
himself that, according to Colderwoad, he 
was elected rector of toe university during 
the last year of his stay there (History, vi. 
67). The studies to which he particularly 
devoted himself were the natural sciences, 
especially chemistry. Prom Padua Gowrie, 
on 24 Nov. 1696, addressed a letter to Sing 
James, in which he expressed the prayer- 
ful hope that God woidd bless his majesty 
‘with all felicity and satisfaction in health, 
with an increase of many prosperous days ’ 
(PiTOAiEiT, Criminal Trials, ii. 330). Gowrie 
conclndedhis education by a continental tour, 
and, after visiting Rome and Venice, arrived 
about the close of 1599 at Geneva on his 
way back to Scotland. At Geneva he stayed 
for about three months in the house of 
Theodore Beza, the successor of Calvin, to 
whom he bad an introduction from Prin- 
cipal Bollock, and who, according to Calder- 


wood, conceived for him, from his intercourse 
with him, such an ofiection ‘ that he never 
heard nor made mention of his death hut with 
tears’ (History, ii.QT), From Geneva Gowrie 
proceeded to Paris, where he was weU re- 
ceived at too French court ; he there made 
the acquaintance of the English ambassador, 
Sir Henry HeviUe, who ‘ found him to be 
exceedingly well affected to the cause of 
religion, devoted to Elizabeth's service, and, 
in short, a nobleman of whom, for his good 
judgment, zeal, and ability, exceeding good 
use could he made on his return ’ (Neville to 
Cecil, 27 Feb. 1609-1600, inWiirwoon’s Me- 
morials, i. 166). On arriving in London on 
8 AprB 1000, Gowrie was consequently 
warmly welcomed by Elizabeth, with whom, 
and with Cecil, he had frequent conferences. 
The statement that he made a prolonged 
stay at_ the English court cannot, however, 
be admitted. On his return to Scotland, al- 
though he spent some time in attendance on 
the kmg at Holyrood, he reached Perth by 
20 May. Nor can any faith be placed in 
the anonymous mannscript which states that 
Elizabeth ordered that ‘ all honours should 
bo paid to him that were due to a prince of 
Wmes, and to her first cousin ’ (quoted in 
Scoix’s L(fs and Death qf the Dari qf Gowrie, 
p. 118V 

On his arrival at Edinburgh Gowrie was 
met by a large cavalcade of bis friends, who 
had come to welcome him back to Scotland ; 
and when the king heard of this half- 
triumphal entry into the city, he is said to 
have given vent to his chagrin in the sar- 
casm that ‘ there were more with his father 
when he was convoyed to the scaffold' 
(CA.M)nBwooD, History, vi. 71). Other anec- 
dotes have been related to show that the 
king was more or less ill-disposed towards 
him. A more tangible motive for mutual 
discontent is to be found in toe fact that 
the king was Gowrie's debtor to the extent 
of no less than 80,(X)01., representing a sum 
of 48,0361. due to his father while treasurer, 
with the interest at 10 per cent, per annum 
for the succeeding years. With this sum the 
old Earl of Gowrie, when treasurer, was 
forced to burden himself in order to meet the 
current expenses of the government. It was 
probably his inability to meet the obligationa 
meurred by his father that had compelled ther 
young earl to remain abroad; and on his 
return he presented a petition to the court 
of sessiou, stating that he was unfit to pay 
any more to hie creditors than he hod done 
already, and askingtoberelieved of these royal 
debts. In answer to hie application he on 
20 June 1600 obtained a protection from 
debt for a year, ' that in the meantime his 
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highness may see fehe said lord satisfied of 
tha said super expenses resting by his ma- 
jesty to his said umquliile father.’ 

In attendance on the Mng at court, -while 
Gowrietfas in Edinburgh, -was Colonel Wil- 
liam Ste-^art, brother of Arrau, -who had 
arrested Go-wrie’s father in Dundee ; and it 
was supposed that Gowrie would sooner or 
later ta£e revenge on Stewart (Hudson to 
Cecil, Cal. State Papers, Scot. Ser. p. 784). 
It would appear, however, that Gowne 
scorned to fly at such small game, for when, 
with some of his suite, he happened to meet 
Stewart with some of his servants in a cor- 
ridor of Holyrood Palace, and a mllfie seemed 
imminent, he is said to have struck up the 
swords of his attendants and allowed Stewart 
to pass with the contemptuous remark, 
‘ Aquila non captat muscas XMS. quoted in 
Pixoains-’s Criminal Trials, li. 298). But, 
apart horn Colonel Stewart, Gowrie seems 
to have found his attendance at court un- 
pleasant, if not even dangerous, on account 
of the antagonism of political pasties, and he 
shortly retired to his estates, ‘to be a be- 
holder of the issue of these many suspicions’ 
(Nieolson to Cecil, 23 May, in Tvileb’s Sis- 
iorjf, iv. 282). He, however, not only at- 
tended the convention of estates on 20 June, 
summoned to consider the burning question 
as to the preparations which should be made 
by James to insure his succession to tha 
throne of England in case of Elizabeth’s 
death, but in a speech — ^in itself temperate 
and well reasoned — headed the opposition of 
the barons and burgesses to the proposal of 
the king to raise one hundred thousand 
crowns by taxation fior the maintenance of 
an army. His opposition may have been 
partly dictated by the fact that the king was 
so deeply in his own debt; but since the 
protection to him for a year and the king’s 
promise to pay the debt had probably been 
granted -with a special view to obtain his 
agreement to the king’s proposal, his inter- 
ference was doubly irritating to tbe Mng, 
who did not hesitate to express his resent- 
ment. While listening to tha speech of 
Gowide, Sit David Murray of Gorthy is also 
reported to have said, pointing to Gowrie, 
‘Yonder is an unhappy man; they are but 
seeking occasion of ms death, which now 
he has given’ (Oaxbbewood, -vi. 71). After 
the convention Gowne again retired to his 
estates, and about the beginning of July 
went from Buthven to Strabron to engage 
in hunting. If, however, the letters of 
Eobert Logan [q.-v^ are accepted as genuine, 
Go-wiie wmle at Sixabran must have been 
chiefly occupied in the perfecting of a schema 
to convey the king to Logan’s stronghold of 


Fast Castle. This would also seem to bn- 
ply that Gowrie either directly or indirectlv 
had been Induced by Elizabeth to undertake 
the ultimate conveyance of the Scottish king 
to England; and it is almost incre^ble that 
Elizabeth should have really desired this. 
Against the genuineness of the letters it 
h^ been urged that the proof that they 
were in Logan’s handwriting is not conclu- 
sive; that they were not found in Gowiie’s 
possession, but in Logan’s, and that the sap. 
position that Gowrie returned them is ha- 
probable; that no letters of Gowrie in reply 
were produced; and that even if the lettM 
were -written by Logan they may have been 
concocted by bun and Sprott after the oc- 
currences at Gowrie, for some special pur- 
pose now unknown. But if not in com- 
munication with Logan, Go-wria is stated to 
have been in communication with the Mng. 
According to Calderwood, ‘ while the earl 
was in Strabron, fifteen days before the fact, 
the kmg -wrote sundry letters to the earl, 
desiring him to come and hunt -with him in 
the wood of Falkland, which letters -were 
found in my lord’s pocket at his death, as is 
reported, but destroyed ’ {History, vi. 71). 
This rumourit was desmed of some importance 
to contradict, apparently in order to establish 
the fact that the sudden visit of Go-wrie's 
brother, Alexander, master of Euthven [q . v.], 
to the king at Falkland was entirely volim- 
tary on his part. Consequently Croigenvdt, 
Go-wrie's butler, was specially questioned on 
the matter, and denied that any messenger 
had come to Gowrie from the king, or that 
he had glveu any such messenger meat or 
drink. But whether seen by Gra%envelt 
or not, or whether they went to Perth or 
direct to Strabran, it is clearly established 
from entries of paymen-ts in the treasorefs 
accounts that in July messengers were 
sent £rom the king both to Go-wrie and his 
brother. 

Gowrie returned to Perth from his hnnir 
ing expedition on 2 Aug, Calderwood stats 
that he intended on 6 Aug. to set out to 
Lothian to see his mother at Dirleton, hot 
delayed his jornmey until his brother should 
return from Falkland {History, vi. 72), If 
wo are to accept the evidence of Go-wrie's 
chamberlain, Andrew Henderson, Hendeison 
in tbe early morning accompanied the master 
of Buthven in his ride to Falkland, hawng 
orders to return speedily to Gcwrie -with any 
letter or message he might receive; but if 
Henderson did go to Falklaiid, he was not 
seen there by any one, nor is there any 
evidence that he -was seen going or retmn- 
in^. Ill any case, he confessed that he re- 
ceived no message from Buthren, although 
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ie informed Go^raie Troth that the master was 
■svell received and that not merely the Icingf 
hut all the hunting party would be at Perth 
incontinently. Thus Ilenderson must hpe 
been better informed than the master him- 
self, who, according to the official statement, 
did not obtain a decisive answer to Us re- 
quest. If Gowrie from the information of 
Henderson expected such a party, he, from 
whatever motive, made no preparations to 
receive his guests ; and it was while in the 
midst of dinner that the master of Euthven, 
who had galloped on in advance, arrived to 
announce the approach of the king. There- 
upon Gowrie rose, and, along with the master, 
went out to meet him at the Inch. Some 
time before the arrival of the Mug, Heuder- 
sou, according to his own statement, had by 
Gowrie’s orders put on his armour to arrest 
a highlandman; and after the arrival of the 
king, Gowrie, while the king was still at 
dinner, ordered Henderson to go up to the 
chamber to the master of Euthven; and, 
following him as he went up, Gowrie in- 
formed him that ha was to he at the master’s 
orders and do anything he told him. Ac- 
cording to the official account in the ‘ Dis- 
cour.se of the Vile andUnnatural Conspiracy,’ 
Gowrie during the king's visit was very ill 
at ease; but this is as consistent with in- 
nocence as with guilt. That he had been 
previously in communication with the king 
IS certain, hut the nature of these communi- 
cations is unknown. The master stated to 
a servant that the visit of the king had 
reference to the earl’s debts; and as the 
earl by his s;peech on taxation had incurred 
the king’s violent displeasure, he may have 
inferred that the visit bodM to mm no 
good. 

'When the king, accompanied by the master 
of Euthven, lem the dining table, Gowrie 
led Lennox and the other attendante into the 
garden to ' eat cherries,’ stating, according 
to Lennox, who had proposed to follow the 
king, that the king ^d gone on ’a ^iet 
errand,’ and would not be disturbed (Fix- 
CiiBSr, Criminal Trials, ii. 172). "Wbile they 
were in tbe garden, Cranston, one of Gowrie’s 
attendants, came with the message, given, he 
asserted, in perfect good faith, that the Mng 
had left the castle by the back way, and was 
riding to the Inch. Gowrie then called * to 
horse,’ but tbe porter affirmed tiiat the king 
could not have left, as tbe gates were locked 
and he had the key. Gowrie, it is said, then, 
went up to make inquiry, and, returning, 
asserted that the Mng had certainly left. It 
is supposed to have been the master who 
(when he left the chamber) roiead tbe 
lumoTa that tbe king had left. But before 


they bad time to decide os to the truth of the 
rumour, tbe voice of the king was beard 
shouting ‘ Treason ! ’ and his face was seen for 
a moment at a window of the turret. There- 
upon Sir Thomas Erskine seized Gowrie, with 
the words ' Traitor, thou shalt die the death,' 
but was immediately felled to the ground by 
a blow of the fist from Andrew Euthven of 
Porgan. Thereupon Lennox, Mai, and others 
rushed towards the apartment whence pro- 
ceeded the cries; and Gowrie, running up the 
street to the house of a dtizen, drew two 
swords from a scabbard, and, returning, ex- 
claimed that he 'would gang into his own 
house or die by the way.’ According to the 
official account, he passed up the ba^ stairs 
with seven of his servants, all with drawn 
swords, and, entering the chamber, ‘ cried out 
with a great oath that they should all die as 
traitors;’hutCaldeiwoodasseitBthat the only 
servant who accompanied him wob Cranston 
{History, vi. 72). The result of the conflict 
tELUies best with the latter supposition. There 
were only four of the Mug’s followers in the 
chamber — Sir Thomas fesklne, Sir Hew 
Harries, Sir John Eamsay, and John "Wil- 
son — who would scarcely have beeu a match 
for eight. Moreover, the only servant hurt 
was Cranston, who was mortally wounded. 
Gowrie, an e.xpeit swordsman, and rendered 
desperate by the sight of his bleeding brother, 
whose body he had passed on the way up, 
attacked the king’s friends with fury; hut 
his attention havmg been suddenly diverted 
by an exclamation from some one that tbe 
king was Mllad,be either permitted Eamoav 
to g;et within Ms guard or else was stabbed 
from, behind. 

Tbe deaths of Gowrie and bis brother 
removed the only witnesses for the defence. 
Since both were killed by the Mng or Ms 
immediate attendants, it was almost inevi- 
table that the judicial verdict should go 
against them. It must further be remem- 
bered that, while tbe Mng’s attendants were 
natural^ biassed in his favour, the ser- 
vants of Govraie gave their evidence — such 
as it was — under tlireat of torture or under 
actual torture, the hoot and the lokman 
having been brought from Edinburgh to 
Palkland for this purpose; and that no 
evidence favourable to Gowrie would he 
accepted. 

The fact that the earl had roent hut a few 
months of Ms manhood in Scotland, and 
these chiefly in retirement, dspilvea us of 
materials for an adequate Mio\nedge of Ms 
chsracter. If he did concoct such a plot as 
thatindicatediu the letters — not then brought 
to light — of Eobert Logan [q. v.}, he must 
have been the weak victim of English diplo- 
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macy, for if Elizabeth did sugg^est such a plot, 
she cannot be credited with intending any- 
thing so foolish as to acknowledge it, or to 
accept the custody of the Scottish king. 
Moreoyer, on the supposition that there was 
a plot, the methods adopted by Gowrie and 
his brother to carry it out displayed a fan- 
tastic audacity, which, if consistent with 
sanity, indicates an amazing contempt for 
anything resembling precaution. As regards 
Go'wrie himself, it must further he remem- 
bered that at first he was merely passive. 
Even supposing that the master intended to 
kill the king, the only suspicious circum- 
stance in the conduct of Gowrie ie his state- 
ment that the king had left the house; 
and, accepting the evidence against him. 
as genuine, it does not show beyond doubt 
that the statement was not made in good 
faith. Before he entered his house with a 
drawn sword, he had been denounced and 
threatened by the king’s attendants ; and it 
was to revenge his brother’s death, over 
whose bleeding body he had stepped, that he 
attacked his supposed murderers in the 
chamber. On the other hand, to exculpate 
Gowrie is not necessarily to inculpate the 
king. Indeed, all the weight of even cir- 
cumstantial evidence is against the theory 
that the purpose of the king's visit to Perth 
was to effect the assassination of Gowrie ox 
his brother. The question mainly turns on 
the character of the interview between the 
master of Buthven and the kin^ in the 
upper chamber ; and unless the evidence of 
Henderson, the man in armour, he re- 
garded as unimpeachable, it is impossible 
to decide conclusively as to the origin of 
the sudden quarrel which had such a tragic 
ending; for besides Henderson, who may 
or may not have been present, the only 
survivors of the interview were the Idng 
and Hamsay, to whom the master owed his 
death. 

On 7 Aug. the privy council ordered that 
the corpses of Gowrie and the master of 
Buthven should remain unburied until further 
order were taken with the matter, and also 
that no person of the name of Buthven should 
wproach within ten miles of the court (J?ey. 
P. C. Scotl. vi. 145). Orders were also sent 
for the apprehension of the earl's brothers 
■William and Patrick [sec under EuTHTEir, 
WiMiAMj first Eael OB' GowbieI but they 
made their escape to England. The bodies 
of Gowrie and the master were embowelled 
and preserved by one James Melville, who, 
however, was paid for his services, not by 
the magistrates of Perth, hut by the privy 
council ; and on SO Oct, they were sent to 
Edinburgh to be produced at the bar of 


parliament. On 20 Nov. the estates of tbe 
Buthvens were decerned by parliament to 
he forfeited and their family name and 
honours extinct. The corpses of the earl and 
master were also ordered to he hanged and 
quartered at the cross of Edinburgh, and the 
fragments to be put up on spikes in Edin- 
burgh, Perth, Dundee, and Stirling. An 
act was further passed abolishing for ever 
the name of Ruthven, ordering that the 
house wherein the tragedy happened should 
be levelled with the ground, and decreeing 
that the barony of Ruthven should henci^ 
forth be known ns the barony of Hunting- 
tower (Acta Pari. Scot. iv. 212-13), 

It must he confessed that the severity of 
the acts against the Buthvens, andespeciallv 
the merciless prosecution of the two younger 
brothers, who were then mere children, iras 
scarcely justified by the character of the evi- 
dence adduced against them. It is by no means 
certain, even if they were the aggressors, 
thatthey intendedto do more than wnngliom 
the king a settlement of their debts ; on the 
other hand, the relentless procedure of the 
king suggests the suspicion that he was at 
least anxious to utilise to the utmost s 
favourable opportunity to get rid of his 
debts, not merely by the confiscation of 
the earl’s estates, but by placing the whole 
family under the ban of the mw. It is 
characteristic of James that he should hare 
directed a fecial inquiry into the reputed 
dealings of (^wrie in the black art. Some 
absurd evidence as to Buthven’s practice 
of carrying supposed magical charms upon 
his person was adduced, on the strength 
of which, and similar tales, Patrick GaUo- 
wny, in his sermon at the cross of Edin- 
burgh, pronounced Gowrie to have been 
'a deep dissimulate hypocrite, a profound 
atheist, and on incarnate devil in the coat 
of an angel ; ’ and also asserted that he had 
been plainly proved to be ‘a studier of 
magic, a conjuror of devils, and to have 
had so many at his command,’ It is worth 
noting that similar charges of sorcery were 
brought against both his grandfather and his 
father, 

^Cal. State Papers, Scot, Ser. and For. Ser. 
Eeign of Elizabeth ; Winwood’s Memorials of 
State ; Caldeiwood’s History of the Eiik of 
Scotland; Pitcairn’s Onminal Trials; Register 
of the Privy Council of Scotland, vol. vi. ; Acta 
Pari. Scot. vol. iv. ; Moysie's Memoirs and His- 
tory of J ames the Sext (Bonnatyne Club) ; Spotis- 
■woocVb History of Scotland; A Discourse of 
the Unnatural and Vile Ooneplracy attempted 
against his Mqesty’s Person at St. Johnston’Si 
1600 (republished with additions by lord 
Hailes, 1770, translated into Latin with addi- 
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tions, under the title Euvenorum Conjuratio, 
1601) ; Vindication of the Earl of Gowrie, pub- 
lished’ in 1600, but immediately suppressed; 
Earl of Cromarty’s Historical Account of the 
Conspiracy of Goarrie and Eobert Lojtan of Rea- 
talrig against James VI, 1?13 ; Historical Disser. 
tation on the Cowrie Conspiracy in Malcolm 
Lame’s History of Scotland, vol.i.; Cant’s Motes 
to Adamson's Muses Threnodie, 1774; Panton’s 
Oowrie Conspiracy, 1812; Scott’s History of the 
Life and Death of John, Earl of Gowrie, 1818 ; 
Barbes Tragedy of Gowrie House, 1887; Ilisto- 
lies of Scotland by Tytler Md Burton. The 
‘conspiracy’ forms the subject of G. P. B. 
James’s romance ‘Gowrie, or the King’s Plot’ 
(1851).] T. F. H. 

EUTH'VEN, PATRICK, third Loud 
Btuhvek (1620 ?-1506), eldest son of Wil- 
liam, second lord Rutliven [q. v.l^d Janet, 
eldest daughter of Patrick, lord Haliburton, 
was horn about 1520, and educated at the 
university of St. Andrews. While master of 
Ruthven he, in July 1644, commanded the 
forces of the town of Perth against Lord 
Gray, when an attempt was made by Cardi- 
nal Deaton to intrude John Charteris of 
Kinfauns as provost of the town in opposi- 
tion to Lord Ruthven (Kirox, TTorAw, ii. 
118). On 8 Aug. 1646 he received a grant 
under the great seal to him and his wife, 
Jean Douglas, of the lands of Humbie, and 
of Easter, Wester, and Over Newton (Meg. 
Mag. Sig. Scot. 1613-40, No. 3289). Li 
1648 the master delivered up St. Johustoun 
n.e. Perth] to the English (_Cal. Scottish State 
Tapers, p. 82) ; but, although for a time he 
letended to be on the side of the English, 
e was latterly spoken of as a traitor (I’i. p. 
98). In 1652 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the footmen ot the army sent to 
France (Meg. P. C. Sootl. i. 136). He suc- 
ceeded his &thec before 15 Dec, of the same 
year, when the queen conceded to him and 
iiis wife, J'anet Douglas, a third part of the 
lands of Dbleton, Hahburton, and Hassin- 
dean, Berwickshire (Meg. Mag. Sig. Scot, 
1546-80, No. 735), From 1553 imtil his 
death he was annually elected provost of 
Perth, of which he was also hereditary 
sheriif. 

When Ruthven in 1659 was requested by 
the queen regent to suppress the Reformation 
heresy among the inhabitants of Perth, he 
is reported to have answered ' that he would 
make their bodies come to her grace, and to 
prostrate themselves before her," hut that to 
* cause them do against their conscience he 
could not promise ’ (Knox, i, 316). He is 
also supposed to have lent his countenance 
to the destruction of the monasteries at 
Perth on 11 May of the .same year (Leslie, 


Jlist. of Scotland, Bannatyne ed. p. 272) ) 
hut when the army of the queen regent 
approachedPerth, Ruthven, although deemed 
by many ‘ godly and stout in that action,’ left 
the town and went to his own country resi- 
dence (Keox, i. 33?^. The action of the queen 
regent, however, after her entrance into the 
town on 29 May, in deposing him and the 
bailies of the town from their offices (ib.p, 
846) caused him immediately to join Argyll, 
Lord James, and other leaders of the con- 
gregation, who shortly afterwards held a 
council at 8t. Andrews, when it was re- 
solved to he^n the Reformation there by 
‘ removing all monuments of idolatry, 
which they did with expedition ’ (i6. p. 360 ; 
Cal, State Papers, For. Ser. 1668-9, No. 
862). In command of a number of horse 
he also joined the lords at Cupar-Muir, to 
oppose the progress of the queen regent 
eastwards (Kkox, p. 360) ; and he took part in 
the capture of Perth from the French troops, 
on 24 June, firing the first volley on the west 
aide (ib, p. 368 ; Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
1668-9, No. 880), He was one of the com- 
missioners sent to treat with the queen re- 
gent at Preston; and subsequently, as the 
representative of the lords, succeeded in ne- 
gotiating an agreement for which he and 
tho laird of Pitarrow entered themselves as 
pledges (Ksox, pp. 367-76, 378 ; Cal, State 
Papers, For. Ser. 1658-9, No. 1052). On 
19 Sept, he signed the letter of the lordspro- 
testing against the siege of Leith by the 
French army (Keox, i. 414). Shortly after- 
wards the queen regent endeavoured to de- 
tach him from the lords bypromises conveyed 
to him through Sir JohulBellendon, lord jus- 
tice clerk, and his wife, who was the daugh- 
ter of Ruthven’s second wife by her former 
marriage to Lord Methven (i6. p. 418) ; but 
the negotiation was the reverse of successfuL 
Ruthven acted os president at the conven- 
tion of the nobility, barons, and burgesses 
held at Edinburgh on 21 Oct., and made a 
strong speech in favour of the suspension of 
the queen dowager from the office of regent, 
whiM was earned (Cal, State Papers,Yot, 
Ser. 1369-60, No. 234). Subsequently the 
lords came to entertain doubts of the mith- 
fulness of Ruthven (Sadler to the Earl of 
Arran in StELEE’s State Papers, i. 628; 
Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. No. 781); but if 
their suspicions were not quite groundless, 
Ruthven nevertheless did not finally com- 
mit himself against them. In January 1669- 
1660 he came to their aid against the French, 
whom he defeated in a skirmish near TCing- 
horn in Fife (Ksox ii. 6-7). Afterwards he 
was received into the full confidence of the 
lords, and he was appointed one of the com- 
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missioners who, on 27 Feb. 1659-60, signed 
the contract with the Fnglieh commissioners 
at Berwick, and his son Alexander was one 
of the pledges for the perfoimanoe of the 
treaty (Cat StatePapers, For. Ser. 1669-60, 
1^0. 787). He also simed the band of 27 April 
1360 in* defence of the liberty of the erangel,' 
and for the expulsion of the French from 
Scotland (Ktiox, ii. 63). 

In Fehmaiy 1663 Enthven, at the instance 
of Maitland of Lethiugton, was chosen a 
privy councillor of Mary Queen of Scots, 
llefcrring to his election, Randolph affirmed 
that the appointment ‘misliked Moray’ on 
account or his sorcery ; that * an tm- 
worthier there is not in Scotland than he,’ 
and that more might he spoken than he 
dared write (Cal. State Papere, For. Ser. 
1663, Ko. 370). In a later letter he also 
mentions that the queen ‘ cannot abide him,’ 
and that ‘ all men hate him ’ (ib. No. 889j. 
The explanation of these rumours regarding 
Ruthven is partly supplied by Knox, who 
stales that the queen in conversation referred | 
to the ' offering of a ring to her by Lord j 
Ruthven,’ and declared that, though at ' 
Maitland’s instance he had been made one of 
her privy council, she ‘ could not love ’ him, 
for she knew lum * to use enchantment ' 
(Kirox, Worka, ii. 873). 

Ruthven, notwithstanding his admission 
to the privy council, continued to be a staunch 
defender of protestantism ; and at a meeting 
of the council, before which Knox was 
brought in 1663, he defended Knox’s right 
to * make convocation of the queen’s heges ’ 
^^6. p. 406). On 22 Sept, of this year 
Ruthven was appointed to expel the clan 
Qregor out of the bounds of Stratheam 
(Reg, P. C, Sootl. i. 249) ; and on 8 May 
1564 the queen conceded to him the office of 
sheriff-clerk of Perthshire. On 1 Dec. 1504 
he received a grant of a waste house ad- 
joining Holyrood House (Reg. Mag, Sig. 
Scot. 1646-80, No. 1667), which he pre- 
sumably fitted up for a residence, and in 
which he may have been living at the time 
of the murder of Rizzio, a fact which would 
sufficiently explain his apjiearance there from 
a eick-hed, and also the mst thought of Mary’s 
attendants, that he had escaped from his 
chamber while raving in a fever. On the 
some date on which ne received a grant of 
the waste house, Ruthven also obtained a 
grant to him and his second wife, Janet 
Stewart, widow of Lord Methven, of the ' 
lands and lordship of Methven, Perthshire ! 
(ib. No. 1668). 

The first wife of Ruthven having been a 
Douglas, and his children by her being 
cousins-german of Lord Damley, Ruthven 


was naturally a supporter of the Damley 
marriage. Randolph, represents gj 
‘ chief councillor ’ of those who were bent 
on the marriage (Cal. State Papers, For 
Ser. 156-1-6, No. 1140) ; and Knox state j 
that at Mary’s council at this time were only 
the Earls of AthoU and Lennox and Loril 
Ruthven ( Works, ii. 483). It was Entkvea 
and Atholl who, with three hundred horse- 
men, escorted the queen safely feom Perth 
through Fife to Callendar House, when a 
plot was suspected to have been fonned by 
Moroy for her capture on the journey soatH, 
During the reb^ion of Moray, otter the 
queen^ marriage to Damley, Ruthven alsj 
joined the forces of the queen with a com- 
mand in the rearguard of the battle (Pcq 
P. C. Scott, i, 379). 

The rise of Rizzio in the favour of the 
queen, accompanied as it was by the declin- 
mg influence of Damley and of the lelativrs 
and friends who had been the main aup. 
porters of the marriage, was observed by 
Ituthyen with feelings of deep resentment. 
As early as 12 Oct. 1606 Randolph wrote that 
Morton and Ruthven ‘ only^ i^y their tune, 
and moke fair weather until it come to the 
pinch’ (Cal, State Papers, For. Ser. 1661-fi, 
No. 16M) . It was probably at the suggestion 
of Morton or Ruthven that George Douglas 
inspired Damley to apply to Ruthven to aid 
him against the ’ villain David.’ Ruthven, 
although then so ill that he ' was scarcely 
able to walk twice the length of his cham- 
ber ’ (Rttihteii’, Relation), agreed to assist 
him to the utmost of his power, and formally 
made known the proposal to Morton. It 
was Ruthven and Morton who agreed to 
undertake the management of the arrange- 
ments for seizing Rizzio, Their names ate 
the only ones known to have been attached 
to the hand signed by Damley, and probably 
they were attached as witnesses. Buthveu, 
incomplete armourand pale and haggaid&om 
hislongsiokness, wasthefirstof theconspiia- 
tors to enter into the queen’s supper chamber 
after Damley had taken kis seat beside the 
queen (9 March 1666-6). The first coaWe- 

ture of the queen and her attendants was that 
he was ‘ raving through the vehemency of a 
fever.’ In a stern voice Ruthven commanded 
Rizzio to como out from the presence of the 
queen, ‘ as it was no place for him ; ’ and as 
he was about to seize Rizzio, who clung to 
the garments of the queen, the other conspua- 
tors broke in and hurried Bizzio to the outer 
chamber. When AthoR, Huntly, BothtreH, 
and other nobles then in attendance on the 
queen in the palace, alarmed at the uproar, 
appeared to be meditating a rescue, Ruthven 
went down, and explaining to them that 
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harm TraB intended to no one except Hizzio, 
nnd that they were acting at the instance o£ 
Dimley, who was present, persuaded them 
to retire to their chambers. He then returned 
1 0 the queen's chamber, and, being faint, sat 
down and called for a cup of wine. Then fol- 
low the remarkable conversation with the 
queen detailed at length by Ruthven in his 
‘ liflation ’ (Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Calig. bk. 
ii. f. 219, printed in appendix to Keith's Hm- 
torii of fSoofland and also separately). After 
the murder, Ruthven, ill though he was, 
took part with the other eonspiratora in the 
deliberations as to the future government of 
the country. After the arrival of Moray 
the queen was also persuaded to admit him 
and Morton into her presence and grant 
them a promise of pardon; but on the 
queen’s escape to Bunhai they fled into Eng- 
land. 'While in England Ruthven penned 
the description of the murder known as the 
‘ Relation ; ' but as it was specially intended 
for the perusal of Elizabeth, and as a justifi- 
cation of the conspiracy on the only ground 
that would be acceptable to Elizabeth — that 
Mary had been unfaithful to her husband — 
rs utatements, notwithstanding the graphic 
ferocity of their tone, are open to suspicion. 
The excitement of the assassination, followed 
by a hurried flight into England, brought 
aWt a serious reaction in Ruthven’s health, 
and after several months of great weakness 
he died at Newcastle on 13 June 13^. 
According to Calderwood he ‘ made a Chris- 
tian end, thanking God for the leisure 
granted to him to call for mercy’ (Biatory, 
li. 817). 

By ins first wife, Jean or Janet Douglas, 
natural daughter of Archibald, earl of Angus, 
he had three sons and two daughters : Fatnck, 
master of Ruthven; 'Vi^illiam, fourth lord 
Ruthven and first earl of Gowrie [q. v.]; 
Alexander; Jean, married first to Henry, 
second loifi Metbven, and secondly to 
Andrew, fifth earl of Rothes ; and Isabel, 
married to James, first lord Colville of Cul- 
Toss. By his second wife, Lady Jane Stewart, 
eldest daughter of the second earl of Atholl, 
and married three times previous to her 
marriage to Ruthven — first to Alexander, 
master of Sutherland ; secondly, to Sir Hugh 
Kennedy; and thirfly to Henry, lord 
Metbven — he had a son James, who in 1682 
had a charter of a part of the barony of 
Ruthven. 

[Histories by Knox, Buchanan, Leslie, Caldor- 
wood, and Keith ; CM. State Papers, Poi. Ser., 
Reign of Elizabetb ; Cal. State Papers, Scottish 
Sar. ; Reg. of Mag. Sig. Scot. 1646-80; Reg. 
Ptiry Council of Scotland, vol. i.; Douglas's 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 662-3.] X. F. H. 


RTJTH'VEN, PATRICK, Eaei opEobth 
AH p Bbesitobd (1673 P-165L), second son of 
William Ruthven of Balhudean, Perthshire 
(great-graudsou of William, first lord Ruth- 
ven), and Katherine Stewart, daughter of 
John, lord Stewart of Invermeath, was bom 
about 1573, His name appears in the lists 
of Swedish captains about 1006-9. He was 
appointed captain in a regiment of Scots in 
Sweden, enrolled in 1612; and in 161B, while 
Btill captain, he was directed by Ghistavus 
Adolphus to levy one thousand foreign sol- 
diers and conduct them to Narva. In 1610 
he was appointed to the command of an East 
Gothland troop of three hundred men ; and 
having, notwithstanding the proscription of 
the Ruthven family on account of the Gowrie 
conspiracy, obtained in June 1618 from 
James I of England a certificate of gentle 
de£cent,hewa8 appointed by Gustavus to I he 
command of a Smaland company of five hun- 
dred foot, and shortly afterwards was pro- 
moted colonel of a regiment. From this time 
he distinguished himself in many important 
engagements, especially at the buttle of Dir- 
scuau, on 8 Aug. 1027 ; and on 23 Sept, he re- 
ceived, along with several others, the honour of 
knighthood from Gustavus Adolphus, in pre- 
sence of the whole army. He is said to have 
won the special favour of Guatavus Adolphus 
moinly by the important services he rendered 
him through his extraordinary power of 
withstanding the eifects of intoxicating 
^uor, ‘when the king wanted,’ says 
Harte, ‘to regale ministers and officers of 
the adverse party, in order to extract secrets 
'from them in their more cheerful hours, he 
made Ruthven field-marshal of the bottle 
and glasses, as he could drink immeasurably 
end preserve his understanding to the last’ 

g lABTB, Life of Gustaim AdoljpJata, i. 177). 

e was present at the capture of Strasburg 
in 1C28, and the battle of Leipzig, 2 Sept. 
1031. On the surrender of IIlm,m February 
1632, he was appointed commander of the 
Swedish garrison left to hold it, and shortly 
afterwards he received the grafsohaft or earl- 
dom of Kirohherg, near IJlm, worth about 
1,8007. a year. In Maybe was raised to the 
rant of major-general, "and left in Swabia in 
joint commaud, with Duke Bernard of 
Weimar, of eight thoii’iand men. In October 
he was sent as sei^eant-major-general to the 
Palatine Ohristian of Bir&eiuelt, and was 
I present at the capture of Landsberg. In 
December he was appointed to the joint 
command, with Colonel Sparruyter, of the 
forces under General Bamer, then incapaci- 
tated. He proceeded to England In llhirch 
1634 for the purpose of raisiiu; new levies 
{Cal. State JPapera, Dorn. Ser. 1633-4, 
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pp. 496, 513); and haring, after his re- 
turn, been appointed lieutenant-general to 
Banier in Thuringia, and also to the com- 
mand of a regiment of cavalry, he distin- 
guished himself in several important en- 
gagements. 

Kuthven, having finally quitted the Swedish 
service in 1638, was about the close of that 
year appointed muster master-general of the 
forces in Scotland. He was also one of 
the commissioners appointed in 1638 to re- 
quire subscription to the king’s covenant 
<Goedox, Scots Affairs,!. 109). Although 
his appointment as muster master-general 
implied the command of Edinburgh Castle, he 
was prevented by the covenanters from en- 
tering it, and finally retired to Newcastle, 
where he obtained a letter of thanks from the 
king, dated York, 6 April 1639. Ha was also 
created Lord Ruthven of Ettrick. After the 
treaty of the king with the Scots at Berwick, 
ke was placed in command of the castle by 
his old Swedish companion-in-arms, the 
llarquis of Hamilton State Papers, 

Dom. Ser. 1639, p. 849), and entered it with 
three hundred men and a large ^uuutiw of 
ammunition without any opposition from 
the estates (BtLrora, Annals, ii. 373). On 
11 Nov. 1639 he received special instruc- 
tions fi'om the king to hold it {Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. Ser. 1630-40, p. 86), and on 
10 Feb. the covenanters, under protest, 
allowed reinforcements and a supply of 
ammunition to enter it (Gobdoit, Scots 
Affairs, iii. 100-2). Ultimately, realising 
the danger which threatened from Ruthven^ 
occupation of tlie castle, the citizens began 
to take measures nominally to defend the 
town against attack, but in reality to reduce 
the castle by blockade ; ond in June 1640 
Montrose, then acting with the covenanters, 
was sent under a flag of truce to demand its 
surrender (tSrALriirs, ii. 279). This Ruthven 
refused, and on the 10th an act of for- 
faultry was passed against him by the Scot- 
tish parliament. To the demand for its 
surrender he replied that ‘ if they aimed to 
take it by force, they should never have it so 
long as he had life ; and if they should beat 
down the walls, he should fight it out upon 
the hare rock’ {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
Ser. 1640, p. 361). A furious attack was 
made against it on 12 June, and, althougk it 
failed, garrison ultimately surrendered 
after moro uian tw'o hundred had died from 
accident or sickness. The garrison were 
permitted to march out with colours fiying 
and drums beating. They ‘showed much 
resolution, but marched with feeble bodies,’ 
and ‘ were guarded to Leith by six hundred 
men, otherwise those of the good town hod 


torn them to pieces’ {Cal. State Panm 
Dom. Ser. 1641-2, p. 136). Ruthven him! 
self, who was ‘ spoiled with the scurvy, hij 
legs swelled, and many of his teeth fallen 
out ’ (BiErouB, ii. 403), after journeying to 
Berwick by coach, ultimately went south 
to Loudon. ' 

Ruthven remained in London until 1611 
when he returned to E^nburgh with a 
warrant from the king for a loan to him of 
the house of the dean of Edinburgh and an 
annual pension of 3001. until a grant of 
5,0002. promised to him should be paid. On 
12 Oct.lie presented a petition for the repeal 
of the sentence of forliiultry (BAxrotrn, iii, 
102), which was granted on 9 Nov. (li! 
p. 143). Shortly after being created Earl 
of Forth on 27 March 1642, ha went to 
Germany on his private affairs ; but return- 
ing to England in the autumn, bringing 
with him some officers for the king’s servira 
fSPAiDiira, Memorials, ii. 198), he joined 
the king at Shrewsbury in October, and on the 
22ud was created ‘marshal-general,’ From 
Shrewsbury he accompanied the king in his 
march towards London ; and having greatly 
distinguished himself in the engagement ait 
Edgehill on the 2Srd, where he commanded 
the left wing, he was appointed by the king 
general-in-cmef of the army in succession to 
the Earl of Lindsey, slain in the battle. From 
this time the king depended chiefly on his ad- 
vice in the arrangement of the campaigns ; and, 
if he somewhat lacked energy and prompti- 
tude on the battlefield, bis plans indicated 
considerable strategic skill. On the day 
after Edgehill he earnestly urged the king 
to permit him to make a forced march on 
London with the horse and three thousand 
foot, assuring him that ha would be able to 
reach it before the Earl of Essex, a proposal 
which, had it been accepted, would in all 
likelihood have been successful. As it tras, 
Ruthven commanded at the successful cap- 
ture of Brentford, after a sharp engagemeat, 
on 13 Nov. 1642. 

On 26 April 1643 Ruthven was present 
with the kmg when a vain attempt ■was 
made to raise the siege of Reading; he vras 
shot in the head on 7 August during the 
operations against Gloucester ; and he w 
wounded at the battle of Newbury on 
20 Sept. On 7 March 1644 he was sent to 
join Lord Hopton at Winchester and astot 
him with his advice; but after the battle of 
Brandon Heath, on the 29th, he returned 
again to the king at Oxford. On 37 May 
he was created by the king Earl of Brent- 
ford, On 25 J he was, however, deolaied 
a traitor by the Scottish, parliament, and on 
the 26th ma estates were forfeited and his 
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ann-j riven at the cross of Edinburgh (Bai- 
rom, Annals, iii. 235-7). 

On 26 June 1644 Kuthven accompanied 
the king from Oxford to TVoroester, and 
after the rictOTT of Cropredy Bridge, on the 
29th. procee led with him to the 'west, and 
Mceessfully blockaded the army of Essex at 
Lostwithiel, compelling it to surrender on 
2 dept. He was -wounded in the head at 
tiip second battle of Newbury on 27 Oct., 
and while lying exhausted at Donnington 
Castle, Colonel TJrry came to him during the 
night and sought to persuade him to join 
the parliamentary party ; but his overtures 
were rejected with scorn. By this time 
the influence of Ruthven in the king's coun- 
sels w.as on the wane, and in the beginning 
of November he was superseded as com- 
mander-in-ehief by Rupert, the chief reason 
being probably that, on account of his grow- 
ing infirmities, his strategic skill was more 
than counterbalanced by hia lack of alert- 
ness and initiative power. 'Although he 
had been without a doubt a very good 
officer and had great experience,’ says Cla- 
rendon, ' and was still a man of unquestion- 
able courage and integrity, yet he was now 
much decayed in his parts, and, with the 
long-continued cu.stom of immoderate drink- 
ing, dozed in bis understanding, which had 
been never quick and vigorous, he having 
been always uliterote to the greatest degree 
that can be imagined. He was now become 
very de.af, yet often pretended not to have 
heard what he did not then contradict, and 
thought fit afterwards to disclaim. He was 
a man of few words and of great compliance, 
and usually delivered that as his opinion 
which he foresaw would be grateful to the 
)mi^'(nistory of the Rebellion, •'mi. SO). But, 
although superseded, Ruthven continued 
to retain the king's favour. He was ap- 
pointed chamberlain to the Prince of Wales: 
and by a grant dated Oxford, 26 March 
1645, his paternal coat-of-aems was aug- 
mented with bearings borrowed foom the 
royal arms of England and of Scotland. He 
remained with the Prince of Wales in the 
west from March 1646 to March 1646, and 
afterwards accompanied him to Jersey and 
France. 

Notwithstanding his advanced age, Ruth- 
van continued -to the last to take an active 
interest in the royal cause. In February 1649 
he set out from the king to Queen Chris- 
tina of Sweden to entreat her to extend 
her aid to the exiled Mng. He left Sweden 
in the beginning of June, returning first to 
Breda, and afterwards going to St. Germains 
with arms and ammunition obtained chiefly 
by pledging Ms estate in Sweden. In Sep- 
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tember he removed to The Hague, and, 
notwithstanding the objections of the Scot- 
tish commissioners, accompanied Charles II 
to Scotland. On 4 June 16.50 an act was 
passed excluding him and other royalists 
‘ beyond seas ’ from entering Scotland, and 
on 27 June an act was passed against his 
remainii^ in the Idngdom {Acta Farl. Shot. 
■vi. 5S0, oSir^, whereupon he retired to Perth. 
At the parliament held at Perth in Decem- 
ber— -when a coalition of covenanters and 
royalists against Cromwell was deemed ad- 
visable — an act was passed in hia favour 

i i3. vi. 551), He died at Dundee on 2 Feb. 
bUowing, and was buried in Grange Dur- 
ham’s aisle in the pariah church of Monifieth 
(Balfour, Annals, iv. 266). By his first 
wife, a sister of Colonel John Henderson, 
who held the command of Dumbarton Castle 
in 1640, he had one son and three daughters : 
Alexander, lord Ettrlck, who predeceased 
him ; Elapeth, married first to William 
Lundie ofXundie, and afterwards to George 
Pringle; Jean or Janet, married to Lord 
Forester ; and Chiiatian, married, first to Sir 
Thomas Herr of Fairmallie, Sellrirk&hire, and 
afterwards to Sir Thomas Ogilvie. By his 
second wife, Clara, daughter of John Berner 
of Saskeudorfi’, MecMenhurg, he left no 
issue. 

A large number of letters firom Ruthven to 
Axel Oxenstiema — 1624 to 1640 — are among 
the ‘ Oxenstiema Papers ’ in the Royal Ar- 
chives at Stockholm. There are oil portraits 
at Skokloste Castle and in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

(In the Rev. W. D. Macray’s valuable Intro- 
duction to the Butbven Correspondence (Rox- 
burghe Club}, the ascertained facts concerning 
Ruthven are combined into a connected naira- 
flve for the first time. See also Gordon’s Scots 
A&irs and Spalding’s Memorialls (Spalding 
Soc.) ; Robert Baillie’e Letters and Journals 
(BannatyneClub); Sir James Balfour's Annals ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. Ser. during Charles I 
and the Commonwealth; Acta P.irl Scot.voi.vi.; 
darendon’s History of the Rebellion ; Harte’s 
Life of Qustnvus Adolphns ; Warburton’s Life 
of Prince Rupert ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), i. 606 ; information from the Bev.W. S. 
Macray.] T F. H. 

RUTHVEN', WILLIAM, second Lord 
Ru ' mvns (d. 1662), was descended from an 
ancient Scottish family, the earliest of whom 
is said to have been Thor, a Saxon or Dane, 
who settled in Scotland in the reign of 
David I, and whose son Swan, in the reign 
of WUliam the Lion, possessed the manors 
of Ruthven, Tihbearmuir, and other lands in 
FerthsMre. The first Lord Rnthven, created 
on 29 Jon. 1488, was the son of William de 
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Rutliven, said to haye been tlie ninth in de- 
scent &om Thoi ; and Sir William’s grand- 
father, also named Sir William de Ruthven, 
received from Robert HI a charter of sheriff- 
ship of St. Johnetoun [i.e. Perth], and also of 
Ruthven and other lands. The second Lord 
Ruthven was the eon of the master of Ruth- 
ven ; the latter, known as Lindsay until his 
legitimation on 2 July I'iSO, was the eon of 
the first Lord Ruthven ; be was slain at 
Floddenon 9 Sept. 1613. The second lord’s 
mother was Catherine, horn Buttergask. He 
succeeded his grandfather, the first Lord 
Ruthven, some time before 10 Sept. 1628, 
when the king bestowed on him the office 
of custodian and constable of the king’s hos- 
pital, near the Speygate, Perth (Jleff. Mag. 
Sig. Soot. 1618-46, No. 683). In Pebrua^ 
16S2 he, Lord Oliphant, and various barons in 
this district of Scotland were fined for not 
appearing to sit as Jurymen at the trial of 
Lady G-lamis at Forfiur &r poisoning her hue- 
band (ViTCuss, Criminal Trials,!. *168). He 
was admitted an extraordinary lord of session 
on 27 Nov. 1683 ; and on 8 Aug. 1642 be was 
named a member of the privy council (Heg. 
Mag. Sig. Seat. 1618-46, No. 2747). On 
28 Aug. 1636 the king confirmed to him 
and his heirs the lauds of Olenshie in 
Strathesm, ereoted into a free forest (&. 
No. 1617). 

At the parliament held at Edinburgh in 
March 1543, after the death of James Y, 
Ruthven, who is called hy Knox ' a stout 
and discreet man in the cause of God,’ spoke 
in behalf of liberty being granted to the 
laity to read the Scriptures m the English 
tongue (Kirox, Works, i. 98) ; and at the 
same parliament he was chosen one of the 
eight noblemen, two of whom were to have 
the charge of the young queen every three 
months (Aata Pari. Scot, ii. 414). On 
24 J uly 1648 he signed a band to support 
GardLual Beaton (Chi. Sanilton Papers, ed. 
Bain, 1. 631), bat bis adherence to the cardi- 
nal seems to have been only temporary, for 
in 1644 he resisted by force of arms the car- 
dinal’s candidate for the provostship of Perth 
{phirnal<tf OoBurrmts, p. 34 j Ktrox, Works, 
i. 111-13 i Hsksies, Memoirs, p. 16). Rnth- 
ven was appointed keeper of the privy seal 
in Jn^ 1646 (R^. Mag. Sig. Soot. 1613-46, 
No. 3231 ; Peg. P. C. Seotl. i. 36). On 24 Aug. 
of the same year he appeared before the privy 
counml with Patrick, earl of BothweU, as 
caution that Bothwell’s ship, the Mary, and 
other four harks should not toke any ships 
belongiim to the Dutch, Flemings, or Hun- 
garians Qb. i. 41). On IS Sept, ne obtained 
an heritable grant of the Mug’s house of 
Perth, of which he was keeper. He died 


early in December 1662 (Peg. Mao. 8io 
Scot. 1648-80, Nos. 726, 786). By his wife 
Janet, eldest of three daimhteis and co- 
heiresses of Patrick, lord ]S,liburton, with 
whom he got that barony, he had three 
Bone and seven daughters : Patrick, third 
lord [q. V.] ; James or Forteviot; Alexander 
of Freeland ; Lilias, maxried to David, second 
lord Drummond — she was of high repute for 
her piety,_and to her Robert Alexander in 
1639 dedicated the Testament of Wiffiani 
Hay, earl of Erroll, which he set forth in 
Scottish metre (printed Edinburgh 1671)- 
Oatherine, to Sir Oohn CampbeU of Qlen- 
orchy; Cecilia, to Sir David Wemyss of 
Wemyss; Barbara, to Patrick, first lord 
Gray j Janet, to John Crichton of Strathaird; 
Margaret, to John Johnstone of Elpi^. 
stone; and Christina, to William Lundin of 
Lundln. 

[Beg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1613-46, and 1646-80; 
Reg. P. 0. Seotl. vol. i, ; Acta Pari. Scot. vol. ii. ; 
Diurnal of Occurrenta (Eannotyne Club); Lord 
Eerries's Memoirs of the Reign of Mary (Abbots- 
ford Club); Knox’s WorkB; Douglas's Scottish 
Peerage, ed. Wood, i. 660.] T. F. K 

RUTHVEN, WILLIAM, fourth Lorn) 
Ruravnir and feat Eabi. of Gowbeb (lB4lf- 
1684), second son of Patrick, third lord 
Ruthven [q.v.], by Janet Douglas, natunti 
daughter of Arohibald, earl of Angus, was 
horn about 1641. On 4 April 1662 the 
queen conceded to him and his wife, Dorothy 
Stewai't, certain lands in the barony of Ruth- 
ven which his father resigned in his faronr 
^eg. Mag. Sig, Scot. 1546-80, No. 1413), 
With his father he Joined the conspiracy 
against Rizzio on 9 Morch 1566, and on the 
queen’s escape to Dunbar he accompanied 
his father iuhis flight to England. On the 
death of hie father at Newcastle on 13 June 
1666, he nominally succeeded him as fourth 
lord, hut previous to this he had been de- 
nounced as a rebel and forfeited. Along 
with Morton, be was, however, through an 
agreement of BothweU and the queen with 
the protestant lords, pardoned and permitted 
to return to Scotland, which he ^ about 
the end of December (pal. State Papers, For. 
Ser. 1666-8, No. 872). Possibly he was un- 
aware of the plot which was then being 
hatched against bis cousin, Lord Darnlev; 
and in any case there is no evidence that be 
had any dfe-ect connection with it. Norwaa 
he present in Ainslie’s tavern when, afta 
Bothwell’a acquittal of the murder, certain 
lords signed a paper recommending BothweU 
as a suitable huebandfor the queen. Probably 
he was one of the few nobles who Joined 
the band against BothweU with a sinceie 
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deslcs to revpnge the murder ; ttnd he "was pre- 
rent against the queen when she surrendered 
to the lords at Carberry Hill. A-long with 
Lord Lindsay, he was appointed to conduct 
the quean to the foxtaliee of Loohleven, and 
to have charge of her during her imprison- 
ment there j but, according to Throdimorton, 
being suspected of having shown ' favour to 
the queen,’ he was subsequently^ employed 
on another commission (Jlluatrations of the 
jCeiyn of Mary, Bannatyne Club, p. 208). 
Along with Lord Lindsay, Ruthven acted 
as procurator in obtaining the queen’s de- 
mission of the government in favour of her 
son (JReg. P. C. Seotl. i. 638), and at the 
coronation of the young king at Stirling he 
certified with Lord Lindsay that she had 
demitted the government willing^ and 
without compulsion. On 24 Aug, he was 
selected provost of Perth (ib. p. 606) ; after 
the queen’s escape ftom Lochleven he took 
up arms against her, and was present at her 
defeat at Laugside on IS AIa 7 l 668 (Htsf. cf 
James the Sevt,v. 27) j and in August he 
stopped at the Fords of Tay the Earl of 
Huntly, a supporter of the queen, who was 
coming to attend the parliament, accompanied 
withathousand hoTae(OAi.PEEWOQn, History, 
ii. 418). At the convention of Perth in July 
1569 he voted against the queen’s divorce 
ftom Bothwell (&y. P. C. Seotl. ii. 8 ). On 
24 Nov. of the same year he was appointed 
lieutenant of Perth, and bailie and justice 
of the king’s lands of Scone (Peg. Mag. S^. 
Scot. 1646^0, No. 1894) i and on 7 Dec. he 
received a grant of certain lands in South 
Kinkell (ta. No. 1902). 

Buthven was one of those who boro the 
body of the regent Moray ftom Holwod to 
its Wial in St. Giles's Church (Randolph to 
Cecil in Kitox’s Worhs, vi. 671). He con- 
tinued to adhere to the lords in their contest 
with the supporters of Ma^, who held pos- 
session of the castle of Edmhurgh, and dis- 
tinguished himself in several engagements. Jii 
1670 he sasisted in the capture of the garrison 
of the enemy at Brechin (Caepebwoop, iii. 8). 

In February 1671-2 he was sent to defend 
Jedburgh against Her of Femiehirst, whom 
he surprised and completely defeated (Peg, 

P. 0. Seotl. ii, 116-17 ; Hist, of James the Sext, 
p. 98 ; CaIiPubwoop, History, iii. 166 ; Cal. 
State Papers, For. Ser. 1672-4, No. 116) ; 
and in July 1672 he defeated a sortie ftom 
Edinburgh Oastde (f 6 . No, 458). On 24 July 
1571 he was, in room of Robert Richardson 
[q. V.], who resigned, appointed lord high 
treasurer for life. He was a commissioner 
for the pacification of Perth on 23 Feb. 
1672-3 (Peg, P. C, Seotl. ii, 193) ; and he 
signed tee undei'taldng with the English 
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ambassador Drury as to the arrangements to 
be observed on the capture of the castle of 
Edinbiugh (Cal, State Papers, For. Ser. 
1672-4, No. 897). 

Lord Ruthven was one of those deputed 
by Morton to represent him at the con- 
vention of nobles at Stirling in March 1677- 
1678, at which it was agreed that Morton 
should be deprived of the office of regent 
(Morsin, Memoirs, p. 2), and on the 16th 
he was sent with otWs of a deputation to 
Morton to request him to surrender the castle 
of Edinburgh (ib. p. S), when he was chosen 
by Morton as one of the ‘ neutral men’ who 
might meanwhile be named keepers of tee 
castle (fd.) In April he was also named one 
of the new councillors under whose direction 
the king was to carry on the government 
(ib. p, 5). Suhaequently he joined Morton, 
who had obtained access to tbs castle ot 
Stirling, and he was present at the meeting 
of parliament held there under Morton’s 
auspices, and was chosen a lord of the articles 
(ib. p. 12). On 3 Sept. 1578 he was nomi- 
nated one of eight noblemen for the recon- 
ciliation of the two factions, and also lieu- 
tenant of the borders, with special powers 
for reducing them to obedience (Jley. P. C, 
Seotl, iii. 25-6). On 28 Nov. he was ap- 
pointed an extraordinary lord of session. He 
signed the order for the prosecution of the 
Hamiltons on 30 April 1679 (ib. p. 147), and 
on 20 May was thanked for the mscharge of 
his commission against them. Ruthven had 
long been at feim with Jomes, fourth lord 
Oliphant, a supporter of Queen Mary, and 
while returning in October 1580 ftom Eiin- 
cardine, where he had been at the marriage 
of tee Earl of Mar, he happened to pass near 
tee house of Lord Oliphant at Dwplm, where- 
upon he was pursued by Lord Cuiphant, and 
his kinsman, Alexander Stewart, shot dead 
with a haebut. Ruthven pursued the master 
of Oliphant at law fox the slaughter, and on 
16 Nov. both parties were bound over bythe 
Qouneil to keep tbe peace (ib. iii. 829). Ulti- 
mately tee master in March 1682 went to 
the lodgings of Ruthven in Edinburgh with- 
out sword or weapon, and offered huoself to 
his will. 

During a convention of tee lords at Dal- 
keith on 3 May 1681, to consult on the trial 
of Morton, Ruthven fell sick through a drink 
of beer ha got in Dalkeith, and it was 
rumoured that he had heea poisoned, but the 
evU. efiects were only temporary (Cambb- 
woop, iii. 666 ), After the execution of Mor- 
ton it was deemed advisable to gratify him 
W creating him by patent, 23 Aug. 1681, 
Earl of Gowrie and Lord Ruthven and 
Dirleton, and on 20 Oct, the lands and barony 

L I, 2 
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of Gowrie belonging to tbe monastery of 
Scone were erected into an earldom, and 
bestowed on him by charter under the great 
seal (Iteg. Mag. Sig, Scot. 1580-93, No. 
25S). On 14 Bee. he had also a grant of the 
lordship of Abernethy (ib, p. 298). 

In the dispute between James Stewart or 
Stuart, earl of Arran, and the Duke of Len- 
nox, in regard to their right to hear the crown 
at the opening of parliament as next of Mn to 
the crown, Gowrie sided with Arran, and sub- 
sequently he signed a band with other protes- 
tant nobles against Lennox ; they were led to 
take action mainly by information conreved 
to them by Bowes, the English ambassador, 
that Lennox had determined to seize them, 
and charge them with meditated treason 
against the king (Bowss, Cdrrespo7ielence, 
Surtees Soc. p. 170), Thereupon Gowrie 
and other conspirators immediate^ devised 
the plot now known as the ‘Baid of ButhTen,* 
by which the king on 23 Aug. 1682 was 
induced or compelled to leave the town of 
Perth, and go to Gowrie’s seat at Buthven, 
where he was practically placed under the 
custody of the conspirators. Arran and his 
brother. Colonel Stewart, on learning that 
the king was at Buthven, determined to 
effect a rescue, but Colonel Stewart, with a 
strong body of horse, was defeated by Mar; 
and Arran, who had galloped by a nearer 
way to Ruthven, was promptly seized and 
placed under a guard. It was only the inter- 
osition of Gowrie that saved him £com 
sing slain by the conspirators (Melville, 
Mejtiaire, p. 281), but it was finally agreed 
that he should be placed under the charge 
of Gowrie in Stirling, 

After the 'Raid of Ruthven’ the English 
ambassador, at the request of Elizabeth, was 
directed to use every means to obtain pos- 
session of the Sliver casket containing the 
letters of Mary Queen of Scots to Bothwell, 
which it was stated that Morton had deli- 
vered into the keeping of Gowrie (Bowes to 
Walsingham, 8Nov. 1682, in Bowes’s Corre- 
spondence, Surtees Soc. p. 236); buc Gowrie, 
while declaring that the lords had deter- 
mined to keep them in vindication of their 
conduct, declmed at first to state whether 
they were in his possession or not {ib. p. 240) ; 
then, while practically admitting that they 
were in his possession, he affirmed that he 
coiild not give them up without the king’s 
privity (j’i. p. 254), and finally he insisted 
that it woe necessary to keep their where- 
abouts secret from the king, as the Duke of 
Lennox had sought earnestly to get posses- 
sion of them (*6, p, 266). Their custody 
cannot he traced further. 

On 17 Bee. 1582, at a convention of certain 


of the lords with the ministers of Edinhurgh 
Gowrie earnestly desired that he might be 
allowed to set Axran at liberty, ‘ so that the 

f ood action had no hurt thereby,’ but it was 
etermined that he should be retained in 
confinement (Caldeuwooe, iii, 693). All 
that Gowrie would, however, agree to was 
that he should be kept in confinement until 
it was certainly Iniown that Lennox had left 
the country (Bowes, Correspondence, p. 222). 
It was thought Gowrie was privy to the 
king’s escape from Falkland to St. Andrews 
on 27 June 1683 (Melville, Memoirs, p, 
284; Oaleebwood, History, iii. 716); m 
any case, on making his appearance at St 
Andrews, be was permitted to enter the 
presence of the king, received from him a 
formal pardon, and was nominated one of 
hie new privy council. On 23 Bee. the king 
also under the great seal granted full re- 
mission both to him and his servants for 
their share in the Ruthven raid CReij. Maq, 
Sig. Soot. 1680-93, No. 648). 

Gowrie opposed a proposal of the kmg that 
Arran should he permitted to visit the court ; 
but on the king’s assurance that he merely 
wished Arrau to come and kiss his hand ond 
than return, Gowrie withdrew his opposition 
(Melville, Memoirs, pp. 292-8). Arran, 
however, took advantage of his visit to re- 
gain his old influence over the king, and 
remained at the court as his chief ^viser, 
Gowrie and Arran were then nominally re- 
conciled, hut in February 1583-4 Gowrie 
was, at the instance of Arran, commanded 
to leave the country. He mode various ex- 
cuses for delay in obeying the command, and 
meanwhile he concerted with Angus, Mat, 
and others a plot for the capture of Stirling 
Castle. Ultimately he came to Bundee on 
the pretence of intending to take ship there, 
but in reality to be in readiness to concert 
measures with the other conspirators. Bis 
purpose was, however, fathomed by Amn, 
and on 13 April Colonel Stewart was sent by 
sea to Bundee with one hundred men, charged 
by a royal warrant, written by* Arran, to 
bring Gowrie to Edinbu^h. On the arrival 
of Stewart on the 16th, Gowrie imme^tely 
went to his lodging^ which he barricaded 
and resolved to hold, with the aid of bis 
servants ; but finding that the townspeople, 
through the influence of the Earl of Craw- 
ford, sided with Stewart, he finaUy surren- 
dered. His capture upset the plans of the other 
conspirators, who took refuge in England. 
He was brought to Edinburgh on the 18th, 
thence to Ki^aR on the 26'ui, and five days 
thereafter to Stirling, to be put upon 1& 
trial. Although the delay of Gowrie in 
leaving the country was Buqpicious, there 
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was no direct proof that he was involved Mm on the security of his lands for the de- 
in a conspiracy against the hing or Arran, frayment of public expenses wMle he held 
Earnest attempts were therefore made to i the office of treasurer. After the Qowrie 
induce him to make a confession (see specially conspiracy the Countess of Gowrie penned a 
the papers printed in Papers relating to petition on 1 Nov. 1600, in which she wrote; 
Wiluam, first Earl of Gowrie, pp. 25-48) ; ‘ I am so overcharged with the payment of 
and on a solemn verbal assurance of the kin^s annual rents for nia majesty’s debts con- 
promise of pardon, he did confess that ho tracted during the time of m^ husband’s 
was concerned in the conspiracy with the j being in office of treasurer, wMch sums of 
other nobles who had fled to England, but, money were taken on my compact fee lands, 
except as regards his share in the conspiracy, that scarce am I able to entertain my own 
revealednoAingtbatwaanotalreadyknown. estate’ (Hist, MSS, Comm, 9th Rep. pt. iL 
His own confession was nevertheless used as p. 190. 

the main evidence against him at his trial. By Dorothea Stewart, Gowrie had five sons 
and, being convicted of high treason, he was and eight daughters. The sons were James, 
beheaded at Stirling on 2 hlay 1584, and his second earl, who died in 1588,’ John, third 
lands were forfeited. In addition to the earl[q.v.],andAlexander,masterofRuthven 
accusation of treason, he was charged with v. j, both killed in the afiair of Gowrie 

witchcraft ; but he repelled the accusation as House in 1600; WiUiam, and Patrick. After 
a malicious slander, and it was not persisted the afiair of Gowrie House an order was sent 
in, to apprehend WilUam and Patrick, then boys 

Gowrie was married to Dorothea Stewart, at smool in Edinbumh, but, being fore- 
daughterorgranddaughter of Henry Stewart, warned, they fled into England. On 27 April 
second lord Methven. It has been disputed 1608 James, during his progress southward 
whether she was the daughter of the second to accept the crown of England, issued an 
Lord Methven by his first wife, Margaret order for their apprehension (Cal, Stats 
Tudor, widow of James IV, or by his second Papers, Dnm. Ser. 1603-10, p. 6). William 
wife, Lady Jane Stewart, who afterwards escaped and went to the continent, where he 
married Gowrie’s father, Patrick, third lord gained a high reputation by his sciantiflo 
Ruthven. It has, however, bean clearly acquirements ; but Patrick was apprehended 
shown that she could not have been a daugh- and lodged in the Tower. While there he 
ter of Margaret Tudor, inasmuch os in that on 24 July 1616 received a grant of 2007. 
case she would have been much too old to per annum for apparel and books (ib, 1611- 
have borne so many children to Gowrie; but 1618, p. 387). In 1022 he obtained per- 
it has also been argued that Lord Methven mission to reside within the bounds of the 
had by Margaret Tudor a son, the master of university of Cambridge, and there was at 
Methven, killed at Pinkie in 1647, and that the same time settled on him a pension of 
Dorothea was the master’s daughter, and 6007. a year. On 4 Feb. 1628-4 he was per- 
thereforeagranddaughterofMargaretTudor. mitted to reside in Somerset. In February 
The theory is, however, unsupported by evi- 1839-40 he was living in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
dence, and owes its existence simply to the Fields. He died in 1652, in the king’s bench 
fact that it affords a plausible explanation rxison. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
of the so-ealled ‘Gowrie Conspiracy’ of 1000 Robert "Woodford, and widow of Thomas, 
[see under RtrrHVUU, Albsahiieii, master of, lord Gerard, by whom be had, besides other 
and RuTHYiiN, JoHW, third Easl oy Gow- children, Patrick, who succeeded him, and 
bie], inasmuch as on this supposition the Mary, maid of honour to Queen Henrietta 
young Earl of Gowrie would have had a rival Mana, who married Sir Anthony Vandyke, 
title with James to the throne of England. On 8 Nov. 1657 the son, who styled himself 
Be this as it may, Dorothea and her children Patrick, lord Ruthven, presented a petition 
were for a time treated with great severity, to Cromwell for arrears of pension due to Ms 
Not only was she 1^ completely destitute, father, in which he stated that the barony 
but when dniing the progress of the king to of PkUthven had been restored by parliament 
the parliament in August she appeared to to Ms father in 1641 (for information regard- 
ask mercy for herself and children, she was ing Patrick Ruthven, see eroerially Papers 
forcibly repelled at the instance of Arran, rating to William, first Earl qf Gowrie, 
and fell down in the street in a swoon (Oan- and Patrick Ruthven, his fifth and last sur^ 
BBBWoon, History, iv. 197). After the fall xiving Son, 1867). The daughters of the first 
of Arran in 1680 the forfeited lands and Lord Gowrie were Mary, married to John, 
dignities were, however, restored. At Ms first earl of AthoU; Jean to James, lord 
death Gowrie was indshted to the amount Ogilvie, ancestor of the earls of Airlie; 
of 48,0637., being the amount advanced to SopMa to Ludovick Stewart, second duke 
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of Lennox; Elizabeth, to John, lord Graham, 
afterwards fourth earl of Montrose ; Lilias 
to Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar ; Dorothea 
to Sir John Wemysa ofFittencrieff; Cathe- 
rine died in infancy ; and Barbara, lady of the 
bedchamberto Queen A.nneof Denmark, who 
retained her position notwithstanding the for- 
feiture of the family, and in September 1608 
obtained from the Mug a pension of 200f., 
on the ground that, notwithstanding 'the 
abominable attempt of her family againat 
the king, she had shown no mahcious de- 
signs’ (Cfef. State Papers, Dom. Ser. 1C03-10, 
n. 43). She married Sir John Hume of 
Coldinglmowes. 

[Histories by Enox, Calderwood, and Spotis- 
wood; Sir James Melrille's Memoirs, and David 
Moysie’s Memoirs (Bannatyne Olub) ; Bowes's 
Correspondenea (Surtees Society); Seg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1316-80, and 1580-03; Beg. Friry 
Oouncil of Scotland, rols. ii.-ir. ; Cal. Stite 
Fapors, Scot. Ser. and Bor. Ser. reign of Eliza- 
be&; Papers relating to William, Ist Eirl of 
Cowrie, privat^printed, 1867 : Douglas's Scot- 
tish Peerage (wiod), i. 662-3.] T. P. H. 

RUTLAND, Dukes op. [See Maniteb9, 
John, first duke, 1638-1711 ; Mannebs, 
Ohihles, fourth duke, 1764-1787; Man- 
nebs, OiiABEES Oeoie John, sixth duke, 
1816-1888.] 

RUTLAND, Eaees op. [See Mannebs, 
Thohab, first earl, d. 1 643 ; Mi^hhs, IlENsr, 
second earl, d. 1663; Manhbes, Edwabd, 
third earl, 1649-1687; Mannebs, Roobk, fifth 
earl, 1676-1G12 ; Mannebs, Fbancis, sixth 
earl, 1678-1032; Mannebs, John, eighth 
earl, 1804-1079.] 

RUTLAND, HUGH op (t*. 1186), 
Anglo-Formon poet. [See Roibeanee, 
Hue EE.] 

RUTLEDGE, JAMES or JOHN JAMES 
(1743-1794), puolicist, was the grandson of 
on Irish Jacobite who settled in fVance, and 
was son of Walter Rutledge (d. 1779), a 
hanker and shipowner at Dunkirk, who 
assiated the Pretender in his expedition 
of 1716, and was consequently created a 
baronet by him. Jamee accordingly styled 
himself * chevalier’ or ' baronet.’ Born, pro- 
bably at Dunldrk, in 1748, he was brouAt 
up to speak both French and English. Ha 
entered, without pay, Berwick’s Franoo-Irish 
cavalry regiment ; but on its being disbanded 
in 1762 he returned to Dunkirk, where he 
married a shipowner’s daughter. In 1772 
his father-in-law's embarrassments induced 
him to go to Paris, with a view to selling his 
reversionary interest in his father’s property 
uearRheims; buthisfather’swantofafieduon 


for him, the rapacity of his stepmother and 
her children, and the dishonesty of a notary 
reduced the proceeds, he asserted, to a vsre 
small sum. Thenceforth he lived by his pen 
and he did much to moke English literature 
known in France. He did not indeed as is 
stated by the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ assist 
in Letommeur’s translation of Shakespeare 
for he criticised that translation as inaccurate ! 
but in 'Observations A I’Acadfimie’ (1776) he" 
extolled Shakeroeare, in reply to Voltaire as 
far superior to frenoh dramatists. He wrote 
a long letter to Goldsmith, accompanied by 
an imitation in French of a portion of the 
'Deserted Village,’ and published this, with 
Goldsmith’s reply. In 1783 he was cast in 
damages at the suit of the notary, Deherain 
whom he had libelled, and, in default of pay- 
ment, was imprisoned. The revolution ^ve 
scope for his mania for delation. He charged 
Necker with a conspiracy to deprive Paris of 
bread, covered the walls of Paris with de- 
nunciations of him, became the spokesman 
of the bakers in their grievances against the 
millers, and in November 1780 was arrested 
on the charge of usurpation of powers, in 
proposing to raise a loan for the bakers on 
easier terms than those offered by the muni- 
cipality. Released in the following Jonunry, 
he renewed his scurrilous attacks on Necker 
and hia &mily. He was a leading member 
of the Oordeliers’ Club till bis expulsion in 
November 1791 j but in 1790 he was refused 
admission to the Jacobin Club, then consist- 
ing mainly of moderate men, on account of 
his calumniating disposition. After the death, 
on 18 July 1793, of Marat, who had ap- 
plauded his denunciations, he seems to have 
&Uen into obscurity, but was imprisoned by 
: the committee of ^neral security in the fol- 
I lowing October. His death, in March 1794, 

I passed unnoticed except in the necrology of 
I the Petites Afiiches. 

Rutledge’s numerous productions include; 
1. 'Thamar: trag6die,’1769, 8vo. 2. ‘M4- 
moire but le caractere et les moeurs des 
Fianpais compares h ceux des Anglais,’ 1776, 
8vo. 3. ' La Quinzaine Anglaise,’ London, 
1776, 8vo; this sketch, which depicts the 
rapidity with which a 'plunger' may be 
reduced to destitution by the harpies of 
Paris and purports to be a posthumous work 
by Sterne, to whoee works it hears no sort 
of resemblance, was translated os ' The 
Englishman’s Fortnight in Paris,’ by '.An 
Observer,’ Dublin, 1771. The writer states 
that attempts had been made to suppress 
the work iu Paris. A species of sequel, en- 
titled ‘Le Second Voyage de milord — 
appeared in 1779. 4. ‘Le Train de Paris, 
ou les Bourgeois du Tours,’ 1777, Svo. 
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5 . ‘ Lea Comfidiens ou le Foyer : oomfidie,’ 
1777. 6. ‘ Le Babillard,’ 1778, an imitation 
ofthe' Tartar.’ 7. ‘Calypso,’ 1784-6. 8. ‘Le 
Creuaet,’ January to August 1791. 

[Manuscripts at the Archives Nationales and 
Mu«ie Carnavalet, Paris; M^rnorial an Roi, 
1770 , and biographical data in hie other -works; 
Grimm’s CorrespondanceLitt^raire ; Lallemant’s 
Marichal-de-eamp Warren ; Aulard'a Club des 
Jacobins; P.iris newspapers, 1789; Alger’s Eng- 
lishmen in French Revolution; Journal d’Adrien 
Rnauesnoy, Paris, 1804 ; Brit. Mus. Cat ] 

J. Q-. A. 

RUTT, JOHN TOWILL (1760-1841), 
politician and man of letters, horn in London 
on 4 April 1760, Tvas only son of Qeorga 
Rutt, at first a druggist in Friday Street, 
Cbeapside, and afterwards a wholesale mer- 
chant in drugs in Upper Thames Street, who 
married Elizabeth TowiU. In early boyhood | 
he was placed for some time under the care 
of Dr. Toulmin at Taunton (Run, Life of 
Friestley,!. 154^ and on 1 JuWl771 he ivms 
admitted at St. Paul’s School, London, under 
Dr. Richard Roberta. The headmaster re- 
commended his parents to send him to the I 
university, but they were strict nonconfor- ' 
mists, and would not accept the advice. The 1 
lad went into his father's business, and did | 
not wholly -withdraw from mercantile pur- 1 
suits until near the end of his days. But for 1 
his literary taste and public zeal he would 
have died a man of great wealth, 

Rutt joined in 1780 the Society for Con- 
stitutional Information, which was founded 
mainly by Major Cartwright (of. Life of 
Cartwright, i. 134, ii. 296). Under the 
spell of the French revolution he became 
on original and active member of the ‘ So- 
ciety of the Friends of the People,’ to which 
Lord Grey, Erskine, and other prominent 
whigs belonged. The sufferings of the Scottish 
reformers, Muir, Palmer, and Shirving, ex- 
cited his -warmest sympathy; he visited the 
convicts on board the hulks, when awaiting 
orders to sail, and sent papers and mmphlsts 
to them in New South Wales (Bbmham, 
Memoirs of T. Idndiey, p. 624). His reli- 
^ous convictions gradually became Unitarian, 
and by 1796 he was a leamng member of the 
Gravel Fit congregation at Hackney, of 
which Belsham was the pastor. With 
Priestley and Gilbert Wakeffeld he was on 
the closest terms of friendship. He rendered 
gmd service to the former after the riots at 
Birmingham, and he was one of Wakefield’s 
bail, and smoothed his lot after his incarcera- 
tion in Dorchester ^ol. Another intimate 
inend was Henw Grabb Robinson pa. v.] 

On his partial withdrawal from business 
about 1800 Rutt dwelt for some years at 


Whitegate House, near Witham iii Essex, 
afterwards alternately at Clapton and Brom- 
ley by _Bow, and finally sett led at Bexley. He 
aided in founding the ‘ Monthly Repository,’ 
was a regular contributor to its columns, and 
occasionalR acted as its editor (Asplastd, 
Memoir of Robert AspUmd, pp. 191, 566). 
He also wrote in the ‘ Christian Reformer,’ 
the other journal of the Unitarians. In 1802 
heeditedmr that religions body a ‘ Collection 
of Prayers, Psalms, and Hymns.’ As a mem- 
ber of the Clothworkers’ he worked energeti- 
calljr in the administration of the companVs 
charities, and he laid the first stone of the 
Domestic Society’sschool and chapel in Spicer 
Street, Spitalfields. Hjs public speaking was 
vigorous, his conversation -was animated, and 
bis verses showed facility and pl^ul homour. 
He died at Bexley on 3 March 1841, He 
married, in J one 1786, Rachel, second daugh- 
ter of Josroh Fattisson of Maldon, Essex, 
They had thirteen children, seven of whom, 
with his widow, survived him. Rachel, the 
eldest daughter, married Sir Thomas Noon 
Talfourd [q.v.] 

Rutt was the author of a small volume of 
poetry, entitled ‘ The Sympathy of Priests. 
Addressed to T. F. Palmer, at Port Jackson. 
With OdeSj’ 1702. In conjunction with 
Arnold Waine-wright, he published in 1804 
an enlarged edition, brought down to the 
date of death, of the ‘Memoirs of Gilbert 
Wakefield,’ oripnally published by Wake- 
-field in 1792. The years between 1817 and 
1831 were chiefly spent in editing the ‘ Theo- 
logical and Miscellaneous Works of Dr. 
Priestley ’in tweuty-fl.ve volumes, portions of 
which were subsequently issued separately. 
The first volume Rutt separately issued as 
‘Life and Correspondence of Joseph Priest- 
ley,* 18S1-2, 2 vols. Rutt also edited with 
ample notes, historical and biographical, the 
' Diary of Thomas Burton, M.P., 1666 to 
1669’ (1828), ‘ Calamy’s Hmorical Account 
of my own Life, 1671-1731 ’ (1830), and ‘The 
Life, Journals, and Coirespondence of Samuel 
Pepys. With a Narrative of his Voyage to 
Tangier ’ (1841) (cf. MaaniT, Bodleian Li- 
brary, 2nd ed., pp. 236-7). Ha contributed 
sevpal articles to the ' Encyclopisdia Metro- 
politona,’ including that on the history of 
Greece. 

[Memorials of J. T. Butt, for privale circnla- 
tiou, 1846; Gent. Mag. 1841, i. 437-8; Gar- 
diner’s St. Paul’s School, p. 161 ; Crabb Robin- 
son’s Diary, passim; Christian Reformer, 1841, 
pp. 122, 261-2.] W. P. C. 

RUTTER, JOHN (1^798-1861), topo- 
grapher, sou of Thomas Rutter, a quaker, of 
Bristol, was born there on 10 April 179& 
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He was brought up as a quaker. A.bnut 1818 
ht^ settled as a bookseller and printer at 
Shaftesbury, Dorset. lie obtained an intro- 
duction to WUliam Beckford [q. v.], author 
of ‘ Vathek,’ who invited him to Fonthill 
Abbey. Rutter published at Shaftesbury, 
in. 1823 'Delineations of Fonthill Abbey and 
Desmesne, Wiltshire,’ which ran to a sixth 
edition in the same year. In 1833 there 
appeared a handsomely illustrated large- 

E aper edition. Tom Moore, who visited 
haftesbury on 21 July 1826 {Diary, v. 92), 
describes Butter, 'the quaker bookseller,’ 
os thrusting a copy of ‘ this splendid work ’ 
into his carriage asks was driving off, saying 
it was a mark of his respect for the indepen- 
dent wirit Moore had shown in his lim of 
bheridan. 

Butter also published ; ‘ History of War- 
dour Castle,’ 1833, 8vo ; ‘ Guide to Oleve- 
don,' 1829; 'Delineations of North-West 
Somersetshire,’ 1829, 4to; ‘The Westonian 
Guide,' 1839, 8vo (republished as ‘ A New 
Guide to Weston-super-Mare,’ 1840 (?), 8vo); 
and ‘ Guide to Ban well Bone Caverns,’ 1839, 
8vo. Rutter’s ‘ Letters in Defence of the 
Bihle Society to L. Neville ’ appeared at 
London in 1836. 

Rutter was a strong reformer in politics, 
and was fined 51. for printing a circular 
note without putting his name to it during 
the election of 1830. An account of the 
election was puhli^ed hy Rutter anony- 
moosly. 

Soou afterwards Rutter gave up his busi- 
ness and studied law. He eventually acquired 
considerable practice in Shaftesbury and the 
neighbourhood. He withdrewfrom the So- 
ciety of Friends in 1836, at the time of Isaac 
Orewdson’s publication of ‘The Beacon,’ 
but he attended quaker meetings all his life, 
and on his death, at Shaftesbury, on 2 April 
1851, was buried in the Friends’ burial- 
ground there. By his wife, Anne Burchell 
(1791-1879), he had six children. 

[Smith’s Cat. of Friends' Bocks, ii. 619 ; 
Nichols’s Idt, lllustr. vi. 242; AUibono's Dic- 
tionary of English Literature, ii. 1904 ; Annual 
Monitor, 1880, p, 143 ; Kegisters at Devonshire 
House ] 0. F. S. 

BUTTER, JOSEPH (Jl. 1635), poet, be- 
longed to Ben Jouson’s latest circle of 
friends. In 1635 he published ‘ The Shep- 
heard's Holy Day. A Pastorall Tragi 
Oomoedia Acted before both their Majesties 
at White Hall. With an Elegie on the most 
nobleladyVenetia Digby, ’London, 1636, 8vo. 
Butter appears to have Uved with Sir Xenelm 
Cfi- T.lfor a time after the death of his 
wife in 1633. To Butter’s work Ben Jonson 


wrote a preface addressed ‘ to my dears sonns 
and right leanied friend.’ Another is pre- 
fixed by Thomas May [q. v.] Butter Las an 
elegy on Ben Jonson in ‘ Jonsonus VirLius ’ 
London, 1633, 4to. For some years Rutter 
was tutor to the two sons of Edward Sack- 
ville, fourth earl of Dorset [q. v.], lord ckam- 
berlain to Queen Henrietta Maria. At tke 
carl’s desire Butter translated from Oorneille 
‘ The Cid. A Tragi comedv out of Freuck 
made English and acted before their Majes- 
ties at Court, and on the Cook pit stage^ in 
Drury Lane, by tlie servants to both their 
Majesties,’ London, 1837, 12mo, Part of the 
translation is said to liave been the work of 
Butter’s pupils, Bichard Saokville, aftei^ 
wards Earl of Dorset, and Edward (tf. 1^5). 
The second part was published at the king’s 
command in 1640, and both were repub- 
lished at Loudon, 1660, 4to. Some verses 
‘On a Lady’s tempting eye,’ attributed to a 
John Butter in Ilarleian MS. 6917, f. 77, 
may probably bo his. 

[Ward’s Hist, of Engl.DTam.Lit.rol.i.p.xlvi; 
Fleay’s Biogr, Ohion. of the English Diama, ii. 
173 ; Baker’s Biogr. Dram. i. 614 ; Dudsley’s 
Belect Coll, of Old Plays, ed. Hazlitt, xii. 361 ; 
Cray’s Index to Hazlitt, p. 622 ; Cat. of Bocks 
before 1640, iii. 1334; Hunter's Chorus V,ituni, 
Addit. MS. 24489, f. 294.] C. F, S. 

BUTTY, JOHN, M.D, (1698-1776), physi- 
cian, was horn in Wiltshire, of quaker parents, 
on 25 Dec. 1698, and after medical educa- 
tion at Leyden, where he graduated MB, in 
1733, reading a thesis ‘ De Diarrhcsa,' settled 
in Dublin os a physician in 1724, and there 
raotised throughout his life. He had been 
rought up amemberof the Society of Friends, 
and was zealously attached to its tenets and 
discipline. He was a constant student of 
medicine and the allied sciences, os well as 
of spiritual books, such as those of Thomas d 
Kempis, Law, the Port Royalists, and Watts, 
He lived sparely, sometimes dined on nettle', 
practised various forms of abstinence, dr^ 
very little alcohol, and often gave his services 
to the ^oor. In 1737 he began, he says, to 
form ajust conception of the nature of this 
life, and saw it as a scene of sorrows, infirmi- 
ties, and sins. In 1763 he began on_13 Sept, 
to keep ‘ a sph'itusl diary and soliloquies,’ 
and continued it till December 1774, 
leavingdirections In his will for its publica- 
tion. The chief ill-doings of which he ac- 
cuses himself are too great a love for the 
studies of the materia medica and meteoro- 
logy, irritability, and excessive enjoyment 
of food. Though he deplores these excesses 
in language which seems dispraportloned, and 
which justly excited Dr. Johnson’s laugh 
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(Bosttell’b Johnson, ii. 166), it is clear that 
he was sincere and that his life was blame- 
]e 5 =. He avoided every hind of excess ex- 
cept that of verbal expression, as when ha 
speaks, in 17es, of the ‘dismal wounding 
news from England, even the vain profusion 
of expense in diamonds on occasion of the 
visit of the king of Denmark.’ His first 
medical hook was ‘ An Account of Experi- 
ments on Joanna Stephen’s Medicine for the 
htune,’ published in London in 1743. He 
published in Dublin in 1761 ‘A History 
of the Rise and Progress of the People called 
Quakers in Ireland, from 1663 to 1761,’ a 
continuation of a book oripnally written by 
Thomas Wight of Cork in 1700 ; a fourth 
edition was issued in 1811. In 1767 he 
published in London ‘A Methodical Synopsis 
of Mineral Waters,’ a quarto of 068 ]pages, 
which gives an account of the chief mineral 
springs of the British Isles and of Europe. 
He had thrown doubt on some statements 
of Charles Lucas (1713-1771) [q. v.} in his 
account of the spa of Lisdoonvarna, co. dare, 
and Lucas issued a general attack on the 
book, of which Rutty remarks in his diary 
*a wholesome discipline, though severe.’ 
Hs published in Dublin, in 1762, a tract 
called ‘ The Analysis of Milk,’ and in 1770 
‘The Weather and Seasons in Dublin for 
Forty Tears,’ which mentions the prevalent 
diseases throughout that period. He was 
olways fond of natural history, and in 1772 
published ‘A Natural History of the County 
of Dublin ’ in two volumes. His last work 
was published in quarto at Rotterdam in 
1775, It was a Latin treatise on drugs, 
containing much learning, entitled ‘ Materia 
Medica .^tiqua et Nova,’ and is still useful 
for reference. It had occupied him for 
forty years. On 6 April 1776 John Wesley 
(Journal, It. 40) records that he 'yisited 
that venerable man Dr, Rutty.’ Rutty then 
lived in rooms, for which he paid an annual 
rent of 101., at the eastern corner of Boot 
Lane and Mary’s Lane in Dublin. He 
died on 27 April 1776, and was buried in a 
Quaker burial-ground which occuped the 
site of the present College of Surgeons in 
Stephen’s Gtreen, Dublin. 

[Rutty’s Spiritual Diary, 2 vols. 1776, 2nd 
edit. 1796, 1 Tol.; Hibernian Mag. 1776, p. 320; 
Leadbeater's Biograpbical Notices of Members 
of theSocietyof E'riends, Iiondon, 1828; Webb's 
Compendium of Irish Biugiaphy, Dublin, 1878; 
Lncas's Analysis of Dr. Kntty’a Metliudicsl 
Synoisis of Mineral Waters, London, 1757; 
Smith’s Catalogue of Friends’ Books; Gent. 
Mag. 1808, ii. 110 ; Works; Peacock’s Index of 
Leyden Students; Boswell’.s Life of Johnson, 
edit. 1791,] N. M. 


RHTTT, 'WILLLOI, M.D, (1687-1780), 
physician, was bom in London in 1887. BLe 
entered at Christ’s College, Cambridge, in 
1707, and there graduated M.B. in 1712 and 
M.D,on 17 July 1719. He was admitted a can- 
didate or memW of the GoRege of Physicians 
SO Sept. 1719, and was elected a fellow 
80 Sept. 1720. On IS Aug. 1720 he was a 
candidate for the osteology lecture at the 
Barber-Surgeons' Hall, and again 30 Oct, 
1721 ; and was successM when a candidate 
for the third time on 29 March 1721. On 
20 Aug, 1724 he was elected to the viscera 
lectureship at the same place, and 16 Aug. 
1728 to the muscular lectureship. In Harm 
1722 he delivered the Gulstonian lectures at 
the College of Physicians on the anatomy 
and diseases of the urinary organs, and pub- 
lished them in quarto in 1726 as ‘A Treatise 
of the Urinary PasBBges,’ with a dedication 
to Sir Hans Sloone. The lectures contain a 
clear statement of the existing knowledge 
of the subject, and relate two interesting 
cases, not to be found elsewhere : one in 
the practice of John Bomber, lithotomiat to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, of calcified 
concretions in the cmcum giving rise to 
aymptoms resembling renal colic, and the 
other of double renal calculus in the daughter 
of Sir Hugh Myddelton [q. v.], from a note 
by Dr. Francis Glissou fq. v.j He was 
elected a fellow of the Pioyal Society 30 June 
1720, and became second secretary 30 Nov. 
1727. He died on 10 June 1780. 

[Hunk's Coll, of Phys. ii. 74 ; Young’s^ His- 
tory of the Barber Surgeons , Thomson’e History 
of the Bojal Society ; entry in the mannscript 
matriculation lists at Ciimbridge sent by Dr, 
John Peile, master of Christ’s Crilege ; Worka] 

N.M. 

RXJVIGNT, MiHanis db. [See Mabsub 
BE RnviGXT, Hubei bb, second marquis, 
1048-1720.] 

STALL, HENRY THOMAS (1811- 
1867), engraver, was bom at Frome, Somerset, 
in August 1811. He was a pupil of Samuel 
WiUinm Reynolds [q. v.], the mezzotinto 
engraver, but the style in which he at first 
worked was thatknownas 'chalk'or ‘stipple,’ 
He began bis career by engraving plates for 
the editions in folio and in octavo of Lodge’s 
‘Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain,’ and for the series of ‘Portraits of 
Eminent Conservatives and Statesmen,’ as 
well as for Heath’s ‘ Book of Beauty ’ and other 
works. Hislorger and more important plates, 
however, are a combination of line and stipple, 
which he brought to a degree of perfection it 
had never reached before. Foremost among 
these are ‘ The Coronation of Queen Yictoria/ 
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after the picture hy Sir George Heyter, aud 
‘ The GhrLSteniue of the Princess Boy al,’ after 
Charles Robert Leslie, K, A., the engraving 
of ■which procured for him the honorary 
appointment of historical engraver to the 
queen, He like'wise engraved ‘ Christopher 
Columbus at the Convent of La Rabida,’ 
after Sir David "Wilkie, R.A. ; ‘ The Blind 
Girl at theHoly Well,’ after Sir Frederick "W . 
Buxton, the first publication of the Ro^al 
Irish Alt Union ; ‘ Landais Peasants going 
to Market’ and ‘Changing Pasture,’ after 
Rosa Bonheur ; ‘ The Death of a Stag,’ ‘ The 
Combat,’ ‘ The Fight for the Standard,’ ‘ Just 
Caught,’ and * Dogs and their Game ’ (a series 
of SIX plates), after Riohard Ansdell, R. A, ; 
‘The Halt’ and ‘The Keeper’s Daughter,’ 
after R. AnsdeB, R.A., and W. P. Frith, 
R.A. j ‘The Pursuit of Pleasure ’ and ‘Home ! 
The Retumfrom the Crimea,’ after Sir Joseph 
Noel Baton, R.S.A. ; ‘ Knox administering 
the first Protestant Sacrament in Scotland,’ 
after William Bonnar, R.S.A. ; ‘ Queen "Vic- 
toria and the Prince of Wales,’ after Robert 
Thorburn, A.R, A. ; ‘ The Princess Helena and 
Prince Alfred,’ after F. Winterhalter; ‘Adam 
and Eve ’ (‘ The Temptation and the Fall ’), 
after Claude Marie Dubufe; ‘ Devotion,’ after 
Edouard Frbre ; ‘ A Duel after a Bal Masqud,’ 
after J ean L6on Gfirdme j ' The Prayer,’ after 
Jean Baptiste Jules Trayer j and the follow- 
ing, among other plates, after Sir Edrvin 
Landseer, R. A. : ‘ There’s Life in the Old 
Dog yet,' ‘ The Reaper,’ ‘ The Dairy Maid,’ 
‘The Deerstalker’s Return,’ ‘A Highland 
Interior,’ ‘ Waiting for the Deer to rise,’ 
‘ Coming Events,’ and ‘ The Hawking Party,’ 
from Sir Walter Scott’s novel •'The Be- 
trothed.’ He engraved also Sir William 
Charles Ross’s miniatures of Queen Victoria 
and the prince consort, and several other 
portraits. Ho painted occasionally in oils, and 
exhibited in 1846 at the Society of British 
Artists ‘ Waiting for an Answer,’ and at the 
Royal Academy ' A Reverie ’ in 1862, and 
‘The Crochet Lesson’ in 1869. 

Ryall died at his residence at Cookham, 
Ber&hire, on 14 Sept. 1887. 

[Gent. Mag. 1867 , ii. 683 ; Athenaeum, 1867 , 
ii. 368 ; Art Journal, 1867 , p. 249 ; Bryan’s Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves 
and Armstrong, 1386 - 9 , ii. 431 ; Redgrave’s 
Dictionary of Artists of the English School, 
1878 .] R. E. G. 

BTAN,DANIELFRBDERI0K(1762P- 
1798), Irish loy^t, horn about 1762, was 
the son of Dr. Rjtin of Wexford and Maty, 
daughter of WiUmm Morton of BoUinaclash, 
CO. Wexford. He was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and afterwards entered the 
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army as someon in the 103rd regiment, co^ 
manded hy Sic Ralph Abercromhy [q, v.] On 
the reduction of that regiment in 17^ hg 
married Catherine Biaho^p of Kinaale co. 
Cork, and obtained an appointment as editorof 
the' Dublin Journal,’ one of the chief govern- 
ment papers, of which his uncle hy martiaea 
John Qiffard, was proprietor. In this wav 
he was brought into close relationa with Lori 
Castleieagh and under-secretary Edward 
Cooke [q. v.l He was soon noted fur his 
loyalty, and, "having raised the St. Sepulchre’s 
yeomanry corps, of which he was captain, he 
was frequently employed in assisting town- 
majors Henry Charies Sirr [q. v.] a^ Swan 
in the execution of their p^ice duties (cf. 
Caatkreagh Chrresp, i. 464). Ha was inatru- 
mentalin CMturing William Putnam M'Cahe 

V.] (of. Auckland Corresp. iii. 418), and at 
Cooke’s request be consented to help Sirr and 
Swan on 19 May 1798 in anestiug Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald [q. v.] Arrived at Muiphy’a 
house in Thomas Street, where Fitzgerald 
lay in hiding, Major Sirr, with eight men, 
remained below with his men to guard the 
exits and to prevent a rescue, whUeRyan and 
Swansearched the house. It was Swan who 
first entered the apartment where Fitzgerald 
lay, hut the details of the conflict that ensued 
are rather confused, some claiming for Swan 
an equal if not a gpreatex share than Ryan in 
the capture of Fitzgerald, while others attri- 
bute his capture solely to the bravery of 
Ryan. On a careful comparison of the autho- 
rities, and with due regard to the testimony 
of Ryan’s family, itwould appear that Swsn, 
having been slightly, but, as he believed, 
mortally, wounded by Fitzgerald, hastily 
retired to seek assistance, leaving Ryan, who 
entered at that moment, alone with Fitz- 
gerald. Though possessing no more formi- 
dable weapon than a sword-cane, which bent 
harmlessly against him, Ryan at once grappled 
with him, -while Fitzgerald, enraged at findisg 
his escape thus barred, inflicted on him four- 
teen severe wounds with, his dagger. When 
Sirr appeared, and with a shot from his pis- 
tol wounded Fitzgerald in the right arm, 
and thus terminated the unequal strugrie, 
Ryan presented a pitiable spectacle, fie 
was at once removed to a neighboumg 
house, and, though at first hopes were given 
of his recovery (ib. iii. 416h he expired of 
bis wounds on 30 May 1798. Before his death 
hs gave an account of the scene to ar^ti-ve, 
who committed it to writing, and it is still 
in the possession of his descendants. He 'was 
buried on 2 June, his funeral being attended 
by a large concourse of citizens, includinghis 
own yeomanry corps. He left a wife and 
three young children. His widow receiveda 
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pension from government of 200/. per annum 
Lr herself and her two daughters, while her 
.1 jn, Daniel Frederick Eyan, became a bar- 
rister at Dublin, an asri^tant secretary in 
the exci^^e office, London, and subse^ently 
.'ounil a friend and patron in Sir Eobert 
Peel. 

[Jlulden's United Irishmen, Sndedit.2nd ser, 
pp. 453-7: Grent. Mag 1708. i. 6S0, ii. 720; 
Ueky'sHiat of Jinglnnd,riii.42-S: Fitzpatrick’s 
deeret Service under Pitt, with Sw-in’s own ac- 
count from the Express of 26 May 1798 ; Castle- 
n-agh Correap. i. 4fi8-68 ; Moore’s Life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald.ii. 82-90; Auckland Corresp. 
tn.413-l8 ; Reynolds's Lifeof Thomas Beynolds, 
li. 230-6 ; Fronde’s English in Ireland, ed. 1881, 

iii. 393 ; information furnished by Eyan's grand- 

son, Daniel Bishopp Eyan, esq., of Glen Elgin, 
Hew South TTVales, and Mrs. Eleanor D. Ooffey, 
Eyan’s granddaughter,] E. D. 

ETAM, EDWARD, D.D. (d. 1819), pre- 
bendary of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, second son 
of John Philip Eyan, by his wife, Alias 
Murphy, was bom in. Ireland. He entered 
Trinity OollBce, Dublin, ns a scholar, 1767, 
graduated B.A. 1769, M.A. 1773, LL.B, 
1779, B.D. 1782, and D.D. in 1789. He was 
curate at St, Anne’s, Dublin, from 1776, 
vicac of St. Luke’s, Dabliu, and prebendary 
of St. Patrick's from 16 June 1790 until liia 
death in January 1819. Although, some of 
his femily were strictly catholic, !^au 
strenuous^ attacked cathoUcism in a ' Sis- 
tory of the Effects of Eeligion on Alankmd’ 
(vol. i. London, 1788, 8vo, vol. ii. 1798; 
Srd ed. Edinburgh, 1808, 8vo). It was 
translated into French. (' Bienfaits de la Ee- 
ligion,’ Paris, 1810, 8vo). The proceeds of 
the publication Eyan devoted to the poor of 
the parish of St. Luke’s. Other works by 
him are : 1. ‘ A Short hut Comprehensive 
View of the Evidences of the Mosaic and 
Christian Codes,’ &c., Dublin, 1796, 8vo. 
2. ‘An Analysis of Ward's Errata of the 
Protestant Bible ' (published 1688), Dublin, 
1808, 8vo ; this was answered by Dr. Milner 
in ‘ An Inquiry into certain Opinions con- 
cerning the Catholic Inhabitants of Ireland,' 
&c. ; Srd ed. Loudon, 1818. 3. ‘Letter to G. 
Ensor, &c., to which are added Eoasons for 
being a Cbristian,' Dublin, 1811, 8vo. 

[Cal. of Grad. Trin. Gull. Dublin, p, 490; 
Cotton’s Fasti Eccles. Hib. ii. 163*', 18S, v. 12o; 
Biopr.Dict.ofLiviugAuthors,1816,p. 303; Gent. 
Mdg. 1819, i. 62 ; Holes and Queries, 2nd ser. 

iv. 328, and Srd ser, iii. 344; Hirhole’s Lite- 

rary Blustrations, vii, 106, 187, 140, 183, 823; 
Monck Mason’s History and Antiquities of St. 
Patrick’s, Ap^a pp. Ixxxi, Ixxxiv ; informa- 
tion &om C. M. Tenison, esq., of Hobart, Tas- 
mania,] C. P. S. 
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ETAJH, SiB ED WAED (1793-1876), 
cluef justice of Bengal and civil-service com- 
missioner, second son of William Eyan, was 
bom on 28 Ang, 1793. In the autumn of 
1810 he matriculated from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, whore he was the friend and 
contemporary of JohnF. W. Kerschel, P.E.S., 
Charles Babbage, F.E.S., and George Pea- 
cock, F.B._8. Graduating B.A. in 1814, he 
directed his attention to the study of law, 
and on 23 June 1817 was called to the bar 
at Lincoln’s Inn, and went the Oxford cir- 
cuit. His acquaintance with HerschM led 
him to join the Eoyal Astronomical Society 
in February 1820. In 1826 he was appointed 
a puisne judge of the supreme court of Cal- 
cutta and was knighted. He was promoted 
to the chief-justiceship of the presidency of 
Bengal in 1883. During his residence in 
Calcutta he exercised much hospitality and 
•was very popular. In January 1843 he re- 
signed his office and returned to England, 
and on 10 June 1843 was sworn a privy 
counciUoT, BO that the country might nave 
the henefrt of his experience as a judge in 
cases of Indian appesils to the judicial com- 
mittee of the privy council, a duty which he 
discharged until November 1866. He was 
gazetted a railway commissioner on 4 Nov. 
1846, and served as assistant controller of 
the exchequer from 1861 to 1863. On the 
formation of the civE service commission, he 
was by an order in council dated 21 May 
1856 named one of the first unpaid com- 
missioners. In April 1862 he became first 
commissioner and a salaried officer, resigning 
the assistant-comptroUership of the ex- 
chequer and his membership of the judicial 
committee of the privy council. Under his 
presidency the scope of the comioissiou was 
enlarged from year to year, the test examina- 
tion of nominees for civil appointments 
being succeeded by limited competition os 
recommended by Lord Derby’s committee of 
1860, and that being foUowed by open com- 
petition as estabiyied by the order in council 
of June 1870. In addition, the commission 
fi:om 1668 conducted the examinations for 
the civil service of India, and also for the ad- 
missions to the army. During all this period 
Eyan, assisted by uis colleagues, was the 
guiding spirit, pmorming his duties with a 
rare tact and sagacity. 

Eyan also to(^ much interest in the pro- 
sperity of the university of London, of which 
he was a member of the senate, and from 
1871 to 1874 vice-chancellor. He was a 
member of the council of University College, 
London, and was elected F.G.S. in 1846, and 
F.E,S. 2 Feb. 1860. He died at Dover on 
22 Ang. 187 5, He married, in 1814, Loiusa, 
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sixth daughter of William Whitmore of 
Dudmaston, Bridgnorth, Shropshire, and by 
her, who died on 6 Feb. 1866, he had five 
children. His third son, Wi^am Caven- 
dish Bentinch, became a colonel of the Ben- 
gal army. 

l^an was the author of ‘ Beports of Oases 
at Nisi Frius, in the King’s Bench and Oom- 
mon Pleas, and on the Oxford and Western 
Oircuits, 1823-26,’ 1827, and with Sir Wil- 
liam Oldnall Bussell [q. v.] he published 
‘ Grown Cases reserved for Consideration and 
decided by the Twelve Judges of England 
feom the year 1799,’ 1825. 

[Smily Eden's Letters from India, 1872, i- 
114 et seq. ; Solicitors’ Journal, 1875, zix. 825; 
Law Times, 1875, lix. 321 ; Illustrated London 
New, 1875, Ixini. 215, 253, 367, with portrait; 
Dunkin's Obituary Notices of Astronomers, 1879, 
pp. 221-3; Annual Begiater, 1875, p. 148; 
Times, 26 Ang. 1875, p. 7.] &. C. B. 

BY AH, LACY (1694 P-1760), actor, the 
son of a tailor, of descent presumedly Insh, 
was born in the pariah of St. Margaret, West- 
minster, about 1694. He was intended for the 
law, educated at St. Paul’s School, and sent 
into the office of bis godfather, one Lacy, a 
solicitor. This occupation he abandoned, 
and on 1 July 1710 he played at Greenwich, 
under William Pinkethman [q. v.], Bosen- 
crantz in ‘Hamlet.’ He must have pre- 
viously appeared at the Haymarhet, ^oe 
Betterton, who saw him as Seyton in ‘Mac- 
beth’ (98 Nov. 1709?), and who died on 
4 May 1710, is said to have commended 
him while chiding Downes the pronmter for 
sending on a child in a full-bottomed wig to 
sustain a man’s part. On 3 Jon. 1711 Byan 
played at Drury Laue Loreuzo in the ' Jew 
of Yeuice,’ Lord Lansdowne's alteration of 
the ' Merchant of Yenice.’ Granins in 
‘ Gains Marius’ followed on 17 March 1711, 
and on 17 Aug. he was the original 
Young Gentleman in Settle's ‘ City Bomble, 
or a Playhouse Wedding.' On 13 Nov. he 
was the first Yalentine in the ‘Wife’s 
Belief, or the Husband’s Oure,’ an altera- 
tion by Charles Johnson of Shirley’s ‘ Game- 
ster.’ In the ‘Humours of the Army’ of 
Charles Shadwell he was on 29 Jan. 1713 
the original Ensign Standard. On the re- 
commendation of Steele, he was assigned the 
part of Marcus in the original production of 
‘Cato’ on 14 April, and on 13 May he 
was the first A.strolabe in Gay’s * Wife of 
Bath.’ At Drury Lane he was on 5 Jan. 
1714 the original Areas in Charles Johnson’s 
‘Yictim,’ played Ferdinand in the ‘Tempest,’ 
Sir Andrew ^pstaff in the ‘ Puritan, or the 
Widow of Watling Street,’ Loveday in 
‘ London Cuckolds,’ and Lovewell in the 


‘ Gamester;’ he was on 20 April 1715 tl,, 
original Sussex iu Rowe’s ‘ Lady Jane Grav' 
placed Laertes, Yincent in the ‘Jovlri 
Crew,’ Edgworth in ‘Bartholomew Pa-r' ' 
Richmond in ‘Richard III,’ Frederick in 
the ‘ Rover,’ Prince of Tanais m ‘ TamcN 
lane,’ Bonario in ‘ Volpone,’ Oassio, Laeiiu 
in ‘Titus Andronious,’ Sir William Bant in 
the ‘Scourers,’ Bertram in the ‘Danish 
Friar,’ Olcrimont in the ‘Little French 
Lawyer;’ was on 17 Deo. 1716 the fins 
Learchus in Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘Cruel Gift' 
on 26 Feb. 1717 the first Osmyn in Oharles 
Johnson’s ‘Sultaness,’ and on 11 April the 
first Yortimer in. Mrs. Manley’s ‘Lucius, the 
first ChristianKing of Britain.’ Intheautumn 
of 1717 he was acting in the booth of Bullock 
and Leigh at Southwark Fair. In the fol- 
lowing summer, while eating his supper at 
the Sun tavern, Byan was assaulted hy a 
notorious tippler and bully named Kelly, 
whom in self-defence he ran through trith 
his sword and killed, fortunately without 
serious consequence to himself (20 June 
1718^. On 1 March 1718 he had made, as 
Cassius in 'Julius Caesar,’ his first appear- 
ance at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he 
remained about fourteen years. Quite in- 
terminable would ha a list of the parts h« 
played at this house, where he shared with 
Qmn the lead in tragedy and comedy. 
Among them may be mentioned Tonismond 
in the ' Spanish Friar,’ Careless in the ‘Double 
Dealer,’ Lysimachus in the ‘ Rival Queens,’ 
Portius in ‘ Cato,' Oonrtwell in ‘ Women’* a 
Biddle,’ Banquo, Essex, Hamlet, Richard n, 
lago, Oroonoko, Edgar, Ford, Troilus,Bene- 
di^ Hotspur^ Castalio, Moneses, Archer, 
Sic George Airy, Hi]^olituB, Macdair,Mar- 
doniuB in ‘King and No King,’ Loveless 
in ‘Love’s Last Shift,’ Captain Plume, 
Julius Ceesar, Buckingham in ‘Henry Ym,' 
Amintor in the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy,’ Sir Hurry 
Wildair, the Copper Captain, and Lorll 
Townly. Among very many original parts, 
Howard in Sewell’s ‘Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 
16 Jon. 1719, and Flaminius in Fenton's 
‘Mariamne,’ 22 Feb. 1728, alone need be men- 
tioned. 

On the opening of the new house in Govent 
Garden, on 7 Dec. 1733, by the Lincoln’s tm 
Fields company, Byan took part as Mirabell 
in the performance of the ‘Way of the 
World.’ At this house he continued during 
the remainder of his career. On 15 Match 
1736 Byan was shot through the jaw and 
robbed by a footpad iu Great Queen Street 
On the l7th, when his name was in the hill 
for Loveless, he wrote to the ‘Daily Post’ ex- 
pressing his fear that he would never he able 
to appear again, and apologising for not being 
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able to appeal in person to bis patrons at bis 
bensfitontbe 20tb. Tbe benefit was, however, 
a great success. The Princeof Wales sent tea 
cuineas, and there was a crowded honee, for 
which, on the 22nd, in the same paper, Eyp 
returned thanks. His upper jaw was prin- 
cipallv injured. He reappeared on 25 April 
as the original Bellair in Popple’s ‘Double 
Deceit, or a Cure for Jealousy.’ On 7 Feb. 
1760, as Eumenes in the ‘ Siege of Damascus/ 
he wa -5 seen for what seems to have been the 
last time. On 1 March he advertised that ha 
had been for some time much indisposed, and 
had postponed his henedt until 14 April, in 
the hope of being able to ^y his personal 
attendance on his friends. Tor that benefit 
‘Oomna’ and the ‘Cheats of Scapin’ were 
played. It does not appear that he took part 
m either piece, and on 16 An^. 1760, at hie 
house in Crown Court, Westminster, or, ac- 
cording to another account, in Bath, he died. 

After his first success as Marcus in Addi- 
son’s ‘ Cato/ Eyan enjoyed for nearly thirty 
years a claim rarely disputed to the lovers 
in tragedy and the mie gentlemen in comedy. 
Above the middle height, easy rather than 
graceful in action and deportment, and awk- 
ward in the management of his head, he ap- 
peared at times extravagantly ridiculous in 
characters such as Phooyas or Sir George 
Airy, yet for a long time he was highly 
esteemed. His parts were very numerous. 
His most important original part was Falcon- 
hridge in Cibber’s ‘Papal Tyranny in the 
Eeign of Jifog John,’ 16 Feb, 1745. His best 
p^rmauces were as Edgar in * Lear/ Ford, 
Dumont, lago, Moson in ‘ Volpone/ Cassius, 
Frankly in the ‘ Suspicious Hosbaud/ Mo- 
usses, and Jalfier. In the fourth act of 
‘Macbeth’ he was excellent as Macduff. His 
mad scene in ‘ Orestes ’ won high commenda- 
tion, and in his last act as Lord Townly he 
triumphed, though he had to encounter the 
formidable rivah^ of Barry. Ha was too old 
when he played Alonzo m the ‘ Eevenge,’ 
but showed power in the scenes of jealousy 
and distraction, and his Captain Flume, one 
of his latest assumptions, displayed much 
spirit. Without ever getting ^iiite into the 
first rank, he approached very near it, and 
was one of the most genuinely useful actors 
of the day. 

Eyan, whose voice had a drawlingj croak- 
ing accent, due to the injury to his jaw, by 
which hia features, naturally handsome, were 
also damaged, was one of the actors whom 
Garrick, in lus early and saucy mimicries, 
derided on the stage. In aubsaguent years 
Garrick went to see Eyan for the purpose of 
laughing at his unnacefiil and ill-uessed 
figure in ‘ Eichexd 111/ but found unexpected 


excellence in his performance, by which he 
modified and improvedhisownimperaonation. 
Quin’s friendship with Ilyan was constant, 
and was creditable to both actors fsee Quin, 
JajuesJ. 

[Genest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Dibdin’a English Stage ; Davies’s Life of Garrick 
and Dramatic Misoell.mies ; Tate Wilkinson's 
Memoirs nnd Wandering Patentee; Theatrical 
Examiner, 1767 ; Dorati's Stage Annals, cd. 
Lone; Life of Garrick, 1894; Thespian Dic- 
tionary; Georgian Era; Clark Eusoell’s Il^re- 
sentative Actors ; Dramatic Censor.] J. E. 

ETAH, MICHAEL (1800-1841), phy- 
sician and author, was bom in 1600. na was 
a member of both the College of Surgeons 
andthe college of Physicians in London, where 
he practised, and was physician to the Me- 
tropolitan Free Hospital. In 1830 he was a 
candidate for the professorship of toxicology 
in the Medico-Botanical Society. On 11 May 
of the same year he communicated to that 
society a paper on ' The Use of the Secalo 
Cornutum or Ergot of Eye in Midwifery.’ 

Besides editing from 18S2 to 18S8 the 
original ‘ London Medical and SurgicalJour- 
nal’ (J. F, Claseis, Antobiqgrajfhical ItecoU 
leetions, 1874, pp. 270-80), he published in 
18S1 part of a course of lectures on medi- 
cal juris^udence, delivered at the medical 
theatre, Hatton Garden, under the title ‘ Lec- 
tures on Population, Marriage, and Divorce 
as Questions of State Medicine, comprising 
an Account of the Causes and ‘Treatment of 
Inmotence and Sterility.' 

In the same jyear apj^ared the completed 
‘Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, being 
an AnMysis of a Course of Lectures on 
Forensic Medicine,_&c.’ A second and en- 
larged edition was issued in 1836, an edition 
with notes by E. E. Griffith, M.D., having 
been published in Philadelphia in 1832. In 
1831 also appeared the third edition, in 
12mo, of Eyan’s ‘ Manual of Midwifery . . . 
comprising a new Nomenclature of Obstetric 
Memoine, with a concise Account of the 
Symptoms and Treatment of the most im- 
portant Diseases of Women and Children. 
XUuetrated by plates.’ An enlarged octavo 
edition was issued in 1841, rewritten, and 
containing' a complete atlas inclu^ng 120 
figures.’ The ‘Atlas of Obstetricity’ hod 
been issued separately in 1840. An Ameri- 
can edition of the ‘Manual’ appeared at 
Burlington, Vermont, in 1836. Eyan’s later 
publications inoluded ‘The Philosophy of 
Marriage in its Social, Moral, and Physical 
Relations ; with on Account of the Diseases 
of the Genito-Urinary Organs and the Phy- 
siology of Generation in the Vegetable and 
I Animal Erngdom.,’ 1837, 8vo ; this formed 
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part of a course of obstetric lectures delivered 
at the North London School of Medicine. 
Twelve editions in all, the last in 1867, were 
issued. It was followed in 1889 by ‘ Pro- 
stitution in London, with a Comparative 
View of that of Paris and New York . . . 
with an Account of the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the various Diseases, fiSc. Illus- 
trated by plates.’ 

He died in London on 11 Dec. 1841, leav- 
ing a young family miprovided for. 

Besides the works mentioned, Hyan pub- 
lished ‘The Medico-Chirurgical Pharma- 
copoeia,’ 1837, 12mo, 2nd ed. 1889 ; and T. 
Denman’s * Obstetrician’sVade-Mecum, edited 
and augmented,’ 1836, 12mo. He also trans- 
lated and added to ‘Le Nouveau Formnlaire 
pratique des H6pitaux’ by Milne-Edwaida and 
Vavasour. 

Another Michael Evan (j®. 1800), medi- 
cal writer, graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 
1784, his thesis being ‘De Baphania.’ He 
was a fellow of the wish CoUege of Sur- 

f eons, and practised for some years at Eil- 
enny. He afterwards gained some reputa- 
tion at Edinburgh, and is described as a 
fellow of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, 
though his name is not in the lists. fiil787 
he published at Dublin ‘An Enq^y into 
the Nature, Causes, and Cure of Ooneump- 
tion of the Lungs, &o.’ This work was in 
the nature of a comment upon OuUen’s ‘ First 
Lines of the Practice of Physic,’ and had an 
Npendix combating the views contained in 
iteid's ' Essay on the Phthisis Pulmonalis.’ 
In 1798 Eyan published ‘ Observations on 
the History and Cure of the Asthma, in 
which the proptie^ of using the cold bath 
in that disorder is fully considered;’ and in 
1794 a treatise ‘ On Peruvian Bark.’ He also 
contributed to the‘London Medical ondPhy- 
eical Journal ’ ‘ Observations on the Medical 
Quohties of Acetate of Lead ; ’ ' Bemorks on 
the Cure of Autumnal Fever ; ' ‘ Observations 
on the Influenza of 1803 ; ' ‘ An Account of 
an Epidemic at Eilkenny in 1800,’ and other 
artides. He appears to have joined the Boyal 
Oollege of Surgeons (London), and afterwards 
entered the colonial service. His widow 
died at Banelagh, Dublin, in 1861. His son, 
Michael Desmond Byan, is separately noticed 
(Gent. Mag. 1861, ii. 666 ; of. IM. M&noira of 
Living Authors, 1798 ; Biogr. Diet, of lAving 
Avihan, 1814-16; Caueboh, Mist, of the 
Boyal Coll, of Surgeons in Ireland, p, 46 ; 
Cat, Boy. Med. and Ohhurg. Society ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat,') 

[Gent. Mag. 1830 i. 8S1, 460, 18411. 105; 
List of Boyal Ooll. of Surg. and Physicians ; 
Oat. Boyal Med, and Chirurg, Society; Brit, 
Mus. Cat.; Byan’s works; AUibone’s Diet, of 


Engl. Lit. ii. 1904, which assigns the works of 
the two Michael Byans to one author.] 

G. Ln G. B. 

B,TAN, MICHAEL DESMOND (1816- 
1868), dramatic and musical critic, son of 
Dr. Michael Byan (fl, 1800) 7aee under 
Etab, Michael!, was born at Eilkenny on 
3 March 1816. He was educated at Edin- 
burgh for the medical profession, hut went 
to London in 1886 and gradually drifted 
into literature. ‘ Christopher among the 
Mountains,’ a satire upon Professor 'wSaon’s 
criticism of the last canto of ‘Childe Harold ' 
and a parody of the ‘Noctes Amhiosianie' 
were his first notable efforts. In 1844 he be- 
came a contributor to the ‘ Musical IVorld ’ 
of which he was sub-editor from 1846 to 
1868. He was also connected as musical 
and dramatic critic with the ‘ Morning Post ’ 
‘Morning Chronicle,’ ‘ Morning Herald,’ and 
other journals. In 1849 he wrote the libretto 
of Maefarren’s ‘ Charles II,’ and a specta- 
cular opera, ‘Pietro il Grande,’ commissioned 
by JuUieu, was produced at the Boyal Italian 
Opera on 17 Aug. 1862. In coUaboration 
with Frank Mori ho wrote an ^era, ‘Lam- 
bert Simnel,’ intended for Mr. ffims Beeves, 
but never produced. He wrote the words 
of a very lar^e number of son^, of which 
may be menmned ‘ Songs of Even,’ with 
music by F. N. Crouch (1841), aset of twelve 
‘Sacred Songs and Ballads’ by Edward 
Loder (1846), and a collection of 'Songs of 
Ireland,’ in which, in conjunction with 
F. N. Orouch^e fitted old melodies with 
new words. He died in London on 8 Dec, 
1868. 

[Grove’sDiot, of Music and Musicians; O'Do- 
nogbne’s Poets of Ireland; Obituary notices in 
Musical World and Morning Post.] J. C, E. 

BYAN, EIOHABD (1796-1849), bio- 
grapher, bom in 1706, was son of Richard 
Byan, a bookseller in Camden Town, who 
died before 1830 (of. Gent, Mag. 1830, pt, i.) 
Byan eeems to have followed the business of 
a bookseller, but found time to write several 
interesting books, a few plays, and aome 
songs which were set to music by eminent 
composere. His plays — ‘Everybody’s Hus- 
band,’ a comio drama in one act ; ‘ Quite at 
Home,’ a comic entertainment in one set; 
and 'Le Pauvre Jacques,’ a vaudeville in 
one act, from the French — are printed in J. 
Cumberland’s ‘ Acting Flays,’ 1825. Bjtn 
died in 1849. 

Besides the works mentioned, he published 

1. 'Eight BaUada on the Superstitions of 
the L'leh Peasantry,’ 8vo, London, 1822. 

2. ' Biographia Hibemioa, a Biographietd 
Dictionary of the Worthies of Iceland, from 
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tliB earliest periods to tlie present timej’ 2 
vols. 8vo, London, 1819-21. 3. ‘Poems on 
Saered Subjects,' &c , 8vo, London, 1824. 
4. ‘ Dramatic Table Tali, or Scenes, Situa- 
tions, and Adrentures, serious and comic, in 
Theatrical History and Biography, -with en- 
gravings,’ 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1826. 
3 , ‘Poetry and Poets, being a Collection of 
the ehoieeat Anecdotes relative to the Poets 
of every age and nation, illustrated by en- 
gravings,’ 3 vols. 12mo, London, 1826. 

[Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit. vol. iii.; 
O'DonoKhae’s Poets of Ireland, p. 220.1 

D. J, O’D. 

BTAU, VINCENT WILLIAM (1816- 
18S8). first Anglican bishop of the Mauritius, 
eon ot John Byan of the 82nd regiment, by 
his vrffeHarriett, daughter of Pierre Gauvain, 
judge, of Alderney, was horn in Cori Bar- 
racks on 18 Dec. 1616, and within three years 
went with his parents to the Mauritius. On 
their return to England he was educated at 
Gosport. He entered Magdalen HaU (after- 
wards Hertford College), Oxford., in 1888, 
and graduated B.A. in 1841, M.A. 1848, and 
D.D. 1868. Taking holy oraera, he went as 
curate to St. Anne’s parish, Alderney, of 
which he became incumbent in 1842. In 
1847 he become curate of Edge HiU, near 
Liveroool, and vice-president of the Liver- 
pool Oollegiate Institute. He moved to the 
piincipalship of the Chtuohof England Metro- 
politan Trainiim Institution at Highbury, 
London, on 1 July 1850. In 1864 he was 
nominated bishop of Mauritius, a post fox 
which his familiarity with the French lan- 
guage ^ecially adrated him. He sailed for 
Mauritius on 15 Much 1866, and landed at 
Fort Louis on 12 June. 

Byan found only two clergymen in Fort 
Louis and a missionary in the country districts, 
hut there were signs of awakening interest 
of which, he took full ad.vantage. On 8 Jan, 
1866 he consecrated anew church at Mahd- 
boorg. Later in the year (11 Oct.) he started 
on bis first visit to the Seychelles Islands, 
which were included in his ^cese. In 1868 
he visited them again, and consecrated the 
new church at Mah5. To the schoole all over 
his diocese he gave particular attention, and 
interested himself in the Hindu population. 

In June 1860 Byon visited England to 
raise farther funds toi his missionary work. 
On 12 July 1862 ha went, in H.M.S. Gorgon, 
with the special commissioner to Madagas- 
car, with a view to establishing a new mission 
to that island. He visited we coital and 
the scene of the massacrea of the dhristians, 
and returned to Mauritius in indifferent 
health. In October 1862 he revisited Sey- 
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cheUes after the hurricane of that year. 
He paid a second visit to England in the 
spring of 1863. In 1867 he finally left 
Mauritius. 

After holding for four months the arch- 
deaconry of Suffolk, Ilyan became rector of St. 
Nicholas, Guildford, and commissary of Win- 
chester. In May 1870 he was transferred to 
the vicarage of Bradford, Yorkshire, where 
his ministration was marked by a great de- 
velopment of the pariah work. He was rural 
dean from 1870 to 1876, and in 1876 became 
archdeacon of Craven and commissary to the 
bishop of Bipon. In 1872hewentonaBpecial 
mission to the Mauritius, In August 1880 
Eyan became vicar of St. Peter’s, Bourne- 
mouth, and in 1831 rector of Mddleham, 
whence he removed in 1883 to the rectory of 
Stanhope in Divham. He died at Stanhope 
on 11 Jan. 1888. 

!^an married Elizabeth Bowse, daughter 
of Charles Atkins of Homford, Hampshire, 
and left two sons, who both took holy orders, 
and one daughter. 

He held pronounced evangelical views, 
and had notable power of organisation. He 
was the author of: 1. ‘Lectures on Amos,’ 
Loudon, 1850. 2. ' The Communion of Saints ; 
a Series ofSermons,’ London, 1864. 8. ‘Mau- 
ritius and Madagascar,’ extracts ftom his 
journals, London, 1864. 

[Cmckford’s Clerical Directory, 1887; 
Colonial Church Chronicle, 1851-62 ; Mauri- 
tius and MBdagaEc.ir, Loudon, 18C4; A Me- 
morial Sketch, by Tf. M. Egglestone, Stanhope, 
18B9 ] C. A. H. 

ETOAUT or EIOAHT, Sm PAUL 
(1628-1700), traveller and author, was born 
at The Friary, bis father’s seat at Aylesford 
in Kent, in the autumn of 1628. His ^nd- 
father was Andrew Bycaut, a grandee of 
Brabant, who married Emerantia, daughter 
of Garcia Gonzalez of Spain, Their son 
Peter, a financier who lent money to the 
sovereigns of Spain and England, came to 
London in James I’s reign, bought lands at 
Aylesford and at Wittersham in Kent, and 
was knighted at Whitehall by Charles I on 
13 May 1641. He devoted a large treasure 
to the royal cause, and was assessed by the 
ariiamentary commissioners to pay a fine of 
,6001, or one twentieth of his income. The 
fine remaining unpaid, his debtors were or- 
dered to make paj^ents to the committee, 
before whom Sir Peter was frequently sum- 
moned, until, on 3 March 1640, he was found 
to be ruined, and bis assessment ' discharged’ 
{CaL (^Troo,of Cornn, forAdvanceqfMmey, 
p. 134). Having sold bis estates in EAnt, he 
tried, but without success, to obtain letters 
of marque from Cromwell in order to re- 
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cover his debt from the king of Spain. He 
died about 1667, leaving by hia wife Maiw, 
daughter of Roger Vercolod, a large family 
of sons and a daughter Mary. She married 
Sir John Mayney of Linton, Kent, who was 
created a baronet in 1641, and mined him- 
self bj his sacrifices for the royal cause, his 
sou Sir Anthony dymg of want in 1706. 

Sir Feter’syoungest son, Paul, was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, matriculatu^ 
in 1647, and graduating £.A. in 1630. Ho 
spent the greater part of the next ten years 
abroad, and in 16G1 was sent to Turkey os 
secretary in the embassy of Heneage Finch, 
second earl of Winehilsea [q. v.] He was 
attached to the Porte about six years, and 
daring that period twice travelled to Eng- 
land, once through Venice and once through 
Hungary. He published in 166S, in his 
official capacity, ‘The Capitulations and At- 
ticles of Peace between England and the 
Porte, as modified at Adrianople, January 
1661,’ dedicated to the company of Levant 
merchants, and printed at Constantinople by 
Abraham Gabai, ‘ chafhahor.’ In the mean- 
time he was collecting materials for his 
moat important work, based largely i^on his 
own observations, and entitled ‘ The Present 
State of the Ottoman Empire, containing the 
Maxims of the Turkish PoutiB,the most mate- 
rial jpoints of the Mahometan Beligion, their 
Military Discipline, a particular Description 
of the Seraglio . . . illaatrated with mvers 
pieces of Scmpture, representing the varieties 
of Habits among the Turks, in three books,’ 
1668, London, 4to. A third edition appeared 
in 1670, and a sixth, dedicated to Lord Ar- 
lington, in 1686, while an abridgment was 
appended to Savage’s 'History of the Turks 
in 1701.’ It was translated Briot, Paris, 
1670, and by Despier, with valuable notes 
and corrections, Rouen, 1677, 2 vole. 12mo. 
It was also tranriated into Polish, 1678, and 
German, Augsburg, 1694. Dudley North, 
who knew Turkey well, condemned the work 
as superficial and erroneous, and Bespier 
pointed out a few direct misstatements, such 
as that Mahometan women have no hope of 
heaven. It nevertheless presents an ani- 
mated and, on the whole, faithful picture of 
Turkish manners. It long proved a useful 
companion to Itiohard KnoUes’s ‘History,’ 
while the writer’s impartiality renders it of 
interest to the modem reader. It is quoted 
^ Gibbon in his account of the rise of the 
Ottomans (JDecUna and Fall, ed. MUman, 
■viii. 50). 

Meanwhile, in 1667, Rycaut was appointed 
by the Levant Company to be their consul 
at Smyrna, and he remained there eleven 
years. A summaTy of his instructkma upon 


taking the post is 
Dom. 1667-8, pp. 

tained a gratuity c 

two years’ employment, while a post in the 
consulate was granted to his kinsman, James 
Rycaut. In 1679 he returned to England 
and printed by command of the king < 
Present State of the Greek and Armenian 
Churches, Anno Christi 1678,’ an essay cha. 
racterisedbyhis former spirit of fairness, and 
expressing in the preface a desire for Christian 
reunion. In the fol lowing year he published 
‘ The History of the Turkish Empire 6om 
162S to 1677, containing the reigns of the last 
three emperors (Amurath TV-MahometlV),’ 
London, 4to, dedicated to the king. This 
was a continuation of KnoUes’s ‘Turkish 
History,’ to the sixth edition of whiiii (3 
vols. 1687-1700) it was printed as a supple- 
ment. The whole work was abridged, with 
some addenda by Savage, in 1701, 

Early in October 1686 Rycaut was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Earl of Clsrendon, 
recently created lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
and he was knighted at 'Whitehall on the 
8th of the month, and sworn a privy coiin- 
cUlor and judge of the admiralty in treland. 
The position was not a grateful one, aa Cla- 
rendon soon became o cipher in Irish politics, 
and some charges of extortion were fomented 
by the Roman catholic party against the 
secretary. These, however, were warmly 
rebutted by Glarendou, who spoke highly of 
Ryoaut’s integrity and generosity to his sub- 
ordinates. In J annary 168S, after their return 
to England, Ryeaut was instrumental in 
bringing about an interview between Gla- 
landon and Halifax, who was urged to in- 
fluence the king in the former’s favour. In 
July 1689 Rycaut’s ability as a linguist and 
experience in afiiiirs gained him the appoint- 
ment of resident in Homliurg and theHanse 
Towns. His letters contain numerous warn- 
ings of privateers fitted out in the Hanse 
ports. In December 1698 be caused to be 
seized a Malagasy pirate ship which had been 
built iu England. He remained at Ham- 
burg, vrith a few intervals, until June 1700, 
when he was finaUy recalled. He died^ of 
apoplexy on 16 Nov. 1700, and was buried 
near his father and mother in the sonth 
ohoncel of Aylesford church, 

Rycaut was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society on 12 Dec. 1666 (Thosiboit, App. ycd. 
iv. p. xxv), and contributed to the ‘ Philo- 
swnical Transactions’ (No. 261]) in -ipril 
1699 a paper on the gregarious habits of sable 
mice, described as ‘mures norwegici' by 
Olaus Wormius in his ‘Museum,’ 1663, 4to, 
and now known as 'mures decumani' (2bo%. 
Soc. JProo. 1808, p. 860). He also traoalatM 


402-3). In 1669 be ob- 
)f two thousand dollars fn» 
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•Tha Crlticli’ from tlie SpanisU of Baltkzai 
Graclan, 1681, 12moj ‘The Lives of the 
Popes, trajialflted from the Lotin of Baptist 
Platina, and continued from 1471 to this 
present time,* 16S5, fol. and 1688 fol, ; and 
■^he Royal Commentaries of Peru, from the 
Spanish of Garcilosso de la V e^a, 1688, fol. 
Some of his diplomatic papers from Hnm- 
hurg were printed from SirThomasPhillipps’s 
manuscripts {Bt'it, Mus. 677, 1. 28). 

A portrait, hy Sir Peter Lely, was en- 
graved by R. T^ite for a frontispiece to 
Eycaut’s ‘TurMsh History,' and represents 
the traveller with a refined and sensitive 
free, hearing a resemblance to Malika’s; 
another portrait was painted hy Johann 
Eundt at Amsterdam m 1691 (ef. Evass, 
Cflf. of ^graved Portraita, p. 301). 

[k Neve’s Pedigrees of the Knights, pp. 399, 
too, Hetcalfe's Book of Knights, p, 196; 
Burke's Extinct Baronetcies, 8.v.'llnyney'; Bio- 
graphia Britannica, 1760, e.v. Bicaut ; Hasted'a 
Kent, ii. 170, Archeologia Cnntiana, iv. 184; 
Lnttrell’s Brief Hist. Relation, i. 361, 660, 633, 
ii. 861, iv. 96, 388, 416, 467, 670, 660, 708-9; 
Hyde Correspondence, ed. Singer, passim ; Kem- 
lle's State Papers ; Evelyn’s Di^, November 
1686; LivesflftheNorths.ed.Jessopp; Granger’s 
Biogr. Hist of England, iv. 67-8 ; Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Diet, ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn) ; 
illihose's Diet of English Lit; Bycanfs Works 
in the British Mnseum.] T. S. 


RYDER. [See also Ridee.] 

RYDER, Sib ALFRED PHILLIPPS 
(1820-1888), admiral of the fleet, horn on 
27 Nov. 1820, was seventh son of Henry 
Ryder [q. v.], bishop of Lichfield, and of his 
wife Sophia, daughter of Thomas March 
Phaiipps of Garendon Part, Leicestershire. 
He entered the navy in May 1838, passed 
his examination in July 1839, and in the 


killege won his commission as Ueutenant 
on 20 July 1341. He was then appointed to 
the 43-gun frimte Belvidera, in which he 
served in the Mediterranean till his ship was 
paid off in 1846. On 16 Jan. 1846 he was 

S omoted to the rank of commander, and in 
ay 1847 was appointed to the steam sloop 
'Viien, on the Sorth America and West 
Inffies station, from which he was promoted 
on 3 May 1848, for brilliant service at the 
capture of Fort Serapique on the San Juan 
river. From 1853 to 1867 he commanded 
the dauntless frigate in the Channel, and 
afterwards in the Black Sea during the 
Russian war. From 1883 to 1866 he was 
controller of the coastguard, aud was pro- 
moted to be rear-admiral on 3 April 1866. 
He was second in command of the Channel 
fleet in 1868-9, and was afterwards naval 
VOL. xm. 


attack at Paris. On 7 May 1872 he became 
vice-admiral, was commander-in-chief iq 
China from 1874 to 1877, became admiral on 
6 Aug. 1877, and from 1879 to 1882 was 
commander-in-chief at Portsmouth. On 
24 May 1884 he was nominated a K.O.B., 
and was promoted to the rank of admiral of 
the fleet on 29 April 1835. aW resigning 
the Portsmouth command he lived for the 
most part at Torquay. His hsalth, never 
robust, was impaired, and he suffered from, 
depression of spirits. In April 1888 he came 
to London for medical treatment, and while 
taking a trip on the river was drowned near 
Vauxhall pier. He was buried on 6 May at 
Hamhieden, near Hanley-on-Thames. 

Ryder was a man of high attainments, and 
made persistent exerriona to raise the stan- 
dard of education in the navy. He devoted 
much of his time on shore to scientific study, 
and was the author of some pamphlets on 
professional subjects, including one on a new 
method of determining distances at sea. 

[O’B jme’sNaval Biogr. Diet ; Times, 2-3 May 
1888; Catalogue of the Royal ITiiited Service 
Institution Libiary ; Navy Lists ; personal know- 
ledge.] J. K. L. 

RYDER, Sk DUDLEY (1601-1766), 
lord chief justice of the king’s bench, bom 
4 Nov. 1C91, was the second son of Richard 
Ryder, a mercer in West Smitbfield. His 
mother’s maiden name was Marshidl. His 

f raudfather, the Rev. Dudley Ryder (i. 
683), lost a good estate owing to an uncle’s 
dislike of his puritan principles : he was a 
graduate of Magdalene College, (lamhridge, 
was ejected from his living at Bedwoith, 
Warwickshire, after the passing of the Act 
of Uniformity, and, after much suffering, was 
received into the family of Sir Samuel (Bark. 
Both his sons were tradesmen, one at Nun- 
eaton and the other in Smitbfield, the latter, 
Dudley Dvder, being father of John Ryder 
(ie97?-1776)rq. V.] 

Dudley Ryder the younger, after having 
been at a dissenting academy at Haclcney, 
studied at Edinburgh and Leyden Universi- 
ties. He was at first designed for the mini- 
stry, hut afterwards decided to go to the bar. 
Soon after hisentrance at the Middle Temple 
he became a member of the church of Eng- 
land. He was called to the bar on 8 July 
1726. On 26 Jan. 1726 he was admitted at 
Lincoln’s Inn, of which he subsequently be- 
came bencher (38 Jan. 1733), treasurer 
(8 Nov. 1734), and master of the library 
(28 Nov. 1780. His success at the bar was 
chiefly due to Peter, first lord King [q, v.], who 
was, like himself, the son of a nonconformist 
tradesman, and had been a Leyden student. 

Klf 
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By King' Ryder was introduced to the notice 
of Sir Rohert Walpole, ■who immediately 
discerned his merits. Ryder entered parlia- 
ment as member for St. Germans in March 
1733, and in the following November was 
appointed solicitor-general. He was elected 
for Tiverton on 27 April 1734, and gained 
an interest in the borough, which his family 
maintained till the first Reform Bill. In the 
spring of 1737 he became attorney-general, 
end was knighted in May 1740. 

In 1738 he was designed as successor to Sir 
Joseph Jekyll [q. v.], master of the tolls, but 
the appointment, though actually announced, 
did not take place, owing mainly to Ryder’s 
disinclination to accept it. As first law officer 
ha was a frequent speaker in the House of 
Commons, but usually confined himself to 
legal questions. He never engaged in politi- 
co intrigues. Ryder's first important parlia- 
mentary duty was to take charge of the bill of 
pains and penalties againet the city of Kdin- 
hurgh which followed the murder of Captain 
John Porteoua [q.v.] {JParl. Bist. i. 274-6). 
In 1741 he spoke in support of the bill which 
was to give justices of tie pence the ^htof 
authorising impressment (ii. xii. 26). Horace 
Walpole mentions a speech made by Ryder 
in January 1742 as ‘riorious’ (Walpole to 
Mann, 22 Jan. 1742). In 1744 the nttomey- 
gener^ had to move the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act in view ot the threatened 
Jacobite rehelhon ; and his ‘ greatest effort’ 
in parliament, in Lord Campbell’s opinion, 
was his speech in favour of the unpopular 
hill attainting the sons of the Pretender 
diould they land in Rngland, and making it 
high treason to correspond with them. At 
‘ enormous length but with very consider- 
able ability ’ he proceeded to justify the pro- 
vision in, the same hill by which the property 
of rebels’ children was declared forfeit {Bari. 
Bist. sin. 869-66). In 1747 he unsucressfuUy 
opposed, on the principles of free trade, a 
bill proHbiting insurances on Prench ships 
during the war {ib. xiv. 128). In 1761 he 
had to defend the restrictions to he imposed 
on the Princess of Wales as regent {ib. p. 
1028). His last speech in parliament was 
on able advocacy of Lord Hard'wicke’s mar- 
riage hill (li. XV. 1 &e.) Walpole told a 
correspondent that Ryder ‘ did amply gossip 
over* 'the hill, and tW during one of the 
debates he came into confiict 'wi'w the epeaker 
(Arthur Onslow), who gave him ‘ a flat lie’ 
(Walpole to Hon. H. S. Conway, 24 May 
1763). 

Ryder prosecuted for the oro-wn the cap- 
turedreheisof '46. Walpole, in describing the 
impeachment of Lord Lovat, characterised 
Ryder as ' cold and tedious,* though a much 


better lawyer than Murray, the S'llKitrj. 
general (to Sir IT. Jlann, 20 M ircli 1747). 
In 1768 Ryder met with a rebuff in a ea-p 
of some constitutional interest. In that 
year he prosecuted a bookseller named Owen 
for libmling the House of Commons in a 
pamphlet reflecting on its conduct in com- 
mitting to Newgate the Hon. iUexander 
Murray (<2. 1777) [q. v.] Pratt, alterwaid^ 
Lord Camden, was for the defence. The 
jury, refusing to confine themselves to the 
proved fact of publication, returned a -ver- 
dict of not guuty in the face of Ryder’s 
strongly expreased views of the dignity and 
privileges of the House of Commons. After 
the trial he had to conceal himself ftom 
the mob in the lord-mayor’s closet, and to 
give them money to drimc the health of the 
jury before his coach was allowed to pass 
down Fleet Street to his house in Chancery 
Lane. The popular triumph was celebrated 
in a song, said to have been composed by an 
Irish porter, in which the attorney-general 
was addressed ; 

Sir Boodley, Sir Doodley, do not visa ns so 
rudely, 

You look pale na if wa had kilt ye ; 

Sir Doodley, Sir Doodley, we shamaiully should 
lye 

If we say the defondant is guilty 

{Lmd. Mag. 1768). On 2 May 1764 Ryder 
was made lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench. He also became a privy councillor. 
It was not then the practice to create the 
lord chief justice a peer immediately on Lis 
appointment, and Ryder remained a com- 
moner. Two years later Newcastle proposed 
Mb elevation, and on 24 May 1766 the king 
signed a patent creating Ryder Boron Ryder 
of Harrowby, and the chief justice was to 
have kissed hands on the following day. On 
26 May, however, he died suddenly. A me- 
morial was presented to George IL in fovoui 
of inserting the name of his son in the patent, 
but in the midst of the existing politico crisis 
the matter was overlooked. 

Lord Waldegrave sums np Ryder’s cha- 
racter ae that oi ‘ an honest man and a good 
lawyer, hut not considerable in any other 
capacity.' Horace Walpole was of much the 
same opinion, dedormg that he ‘ talked him- 
self out of aU consideration in parliament hy 
laying too great etress on every port of his 
diffusive knowledge.* In nrivate life Ryder 
was amiable but somewlfat uxorious. He 
corresponded daily with his wife, acultivated 
woman, who managed all Ms money matters 
as well as Ms household affairs. 

Ryder was buried at Grantham, Lineoln- 
shire, where there is in the church a marble 
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monument to his memorVi ”■ fig'ire of household and a member of the India hoard, 
Justice and a medallion by Sir Henry de la and on 3 March 1700 he was sworn of the 
Chere. A portrait of him in robes was privy council. Thanks to his aptitude both 
painted by James Cranke[q.T.] and engraved for parliamentay and for departmental work, 
hv Faber. ■'''m advancetf in February 1791 to be pay^ 

‘By his wife Anne, daughter of Nathaniel master of the forces and vice-president of 
Nevroham of Streatham, he had an only ^ the board of trade, and continued to hold 
son, Nathaniel, first baron IlaiTowby. . this post for many years. He was a clear 
NiTHASiBL Btdee, first BveoiT Hah- and fairly pleasing speaker, with a good 
KOWBT (1785-1303), bom on 3 July 1783, gra- j presence, andsteadilygainedin parliamentary 
dusted M.A. from Clare Hall, Cambridge, in , experience and reputation. He was appointed 
1756. He represented Tiverton in the House chairman of the finance committee in 1791, 
of Commons from 1766^0 1776^_ On 20 May and chairman of the coin committee in 1800, 


1776 he was created Baron Harrowby of 
Harrowby, Lincolnshire. In 179(1 he was 
named a il.L. for Staffordshire and Lincoln- 
shire. He died at Bath on 20 June 1803. On 


His intimacy with Pitt, which had no doubt 
assisted his promotion, was in turn increased 
by his services to his chief both in office and 
elsewhere, and on 27 May 1798, when Pitt 


22 Jan. 1762 he married Elizabeth (rf. 1804), fought a duel with Tierney, Ryder was one of 
daughter and coheiress of RieWd Terrick . Pitt’s seconds. In May 1800, while retain- 
[q. \.], bishop of London. By her he had. ing his office at the board of trade, he became 
issue thiee sons, Dudley, first earl of Har- ' also treasurer of the navy, and continued to 
rowby [q. vj ; Richard [q. vd, politician ; ' hold both posts until November 1801. His 
and Henry m. v], bishop of Lichfield and father's death on 20 June 1808 raised him 
Coventry. The daughter, Elizabeth, died to the House of Lords. "When Pitt suc- 
nnmarcied on 20 Oct. 1830. ceeded Addington in 1804, Lord Harrowby 

iCalamy and Bilmer’a Nonconformist Memo- became his foreign secretary, hut retained 
tiaU 2nd ed. iii, 339 ; Lord Campbell's Chief months. At the 

Jnsticea of England, ii. 233-65 ; Poas'a Judges 1804, having fallen downstairs on 

of Englnnrl, viii. 164-6 (the dates in which some* his head at the foreign office, he became at 
times differ from Campbell’s); Walpole's Letters, once ‘totally disqualified for so laborious a 
ed. Cunningham, i. 110, ii. 75, 140, 201, 334-6, post,’ and was compelled by ill health to 
ill, 14, Monioirs of Oeorgo II, ed Holland, resign (fifalTnesSKry DiVrriM, iv. 837 ; Stait- 
2nded.il28,124,ii. 202,Memoiraof GeorgeUt, hopT!, Pitt, iv. 236; Colehestef Biariet, L. 
ed. in. 105 ; Grenville Papers, i. 180 ; 631 ; Auckland Correspondence, iv. 261 ; Life 

Lord Waldegc.wa's M^o^.p. 68; FaB-.Hiet. <,/ Wilharforce, iii. 208). After a stay at 
vole. i-iv. p issim : W. M. Torrene’s Hist, of Bath his health was restored, and on 1 July 


Cat. of Engraved Portraits, No. 20895 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd. is. 683 ; Gent. Mag. 1803, ii. 1694 ; 
Hoyle’s Baronage , Bnrke’s Peerage.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

B.TDBB., DUDLEY, first Eabl op Har- 
BOWBz and Viscotjht SAsraow, and second 
Babon Habhowbt (1762-1847), was horn in 
London on 22 Dee. 1762. He was the eldest 


At the end of October 1806, 
when England was attempting to unite 
continental powers in a fresh coition against 
Napoleon, Lord Harrowby was accredited to 
the emperors of Austria and Russia, and 
general directions were given to all the Bri- 
tish ministers on the continent to follow his 
instructions, winter having interrupted the 
usual communications with England. He 


son ofNathanielRydeXjflist baron Harrowby was ordered to proceed to Berun, Vienna, 

e se under Rtdub, Sib DtmiBT], by Eliza- and St. Petersburg, to negotiate with the 
_ th, daughter of Richard Terrick [q. v.), several courts, and after very great labour 
bislwp of London. Henry Ryder [q. v.1 and (Oabilebbaoh, Memoirs, i. 130) he had suo- 
Eichard Ryder [q. vj were his brothers, ceeded in effecting an offensive and defensive 
He was sent to St. John's College, Cam- slUaDCO with Prussia, and in making an ex- 
™ 1782 he graduated M.A., cellent general impression (Auckland, Cor- 
aud then entered parliament at the general respondence, iv. 256), when the battle of 
eLction of 1784 as member for Tiverton, the Austerlitz (2 Deo.) put an end to any further 
family borough (<sf. Mansard, 3rd ser, vii. prosecution of his mission. 

114p. In August 1789, while the Duke of For the first two years after the Duke of 
LeedawaafoieignaecrBtaiy,hebeoameunder- Portland’s ministiy was formed Lord Har- 

Early in rowby was out of office, though its warm 
1/90 he was promoted to be controller of the j supporter; hut in 1809 he held for a few 

* uu 2 
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months the presidency of the hoard of control, 
and then, resigning that office, remained till 
Percevala death a member of the cabinet 
■without office. Meantime, on 20 July 1&09, 
he had been created Earl of Harrowhy and 
Viscount Sandon. He had particularly in- 
terested himself in church questions, publish- 
ing one or two pamphlets on the augmenta- 
tion of benefices, and introducing the hill 
■which ultimately passed as the ' Curates Act ’ 
in 1813 (53 Geo. Ill, c. 149). In 1812 ha 
again become a minister — president of the 
council— in Lord Liverpool’s administration, 
and retained that office till August 1827, 
■when he retired from office on the formation 
of the Goderich administration, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Dulte of Portland. When the 
British army had occupied Belgium in 1815, 
the cabinet despatched Lord Harrowhy and 
Wellesley-Pola on a special mission to Brus- 
sels to confer with "Wellington. The y a tarted 
on 5 April, and after meeting both "Wallmg- 
ton ana Lonis XVIII, reported to Lord 
Gastlereagh, and returned about the middle 
of the month (WEtmtoioir, Supplemental 
Be^patehes, x.l7 -31 i Oastpebpaoh, Memoirs, 
X. 303; Yonqb, Biye of Lord, Liverpool, ii. 
173). Lord Hairowby had devoted con- 
siderable thought and study to currency 
questions, and accordingly he became chair- 
man of the lords’ committee on the corrency 
in 1819, prepared its valuable report, and 
moved the ministerial resolutions on 21 May 
■which -were founded on it. It ■was at his 
house in Grosvenor Square that the Cato 
Street conspiracy for the assassination of 
ministera ivos to have been accomplished by 
Thistle-wood and his accomplices in February 
1820, and it was to him that the plot -was 
first betrayed. 

Except on questions which were strictly 
questions of party politics. Lord Ilniro-wby^ 
disposition was_ towards a liberal and re- 
forming legislation. He had given proof of 
this in April 1791, -when he avo-wed himself 
converted by the arguments of Wilherforoe 
and Fox in the slave-trade dehate of that 
month (SiACtHOPB, Life of Pitt, ii. 88). As 
early as 1812 he was kno-vm (Ooeohbstiib, 
JHaries, ii, 403) as a supporter m the catholic 
claims, and in 1823 and 1824 he spoke and 
voted in their favour. He also approved the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation. Acte. On 
the death of Canning, to whom he had 
adhered rrheii Feel and "Wellington resigned, 
Harrowhy fiinally retired from office, and 
even refbsed the prime ministership when 
Goderichrestgned m Novemberl827. Never- 
theless, when reform became a practical 
and pressing question, he returned to the 
debates of the House of Lords and to a con- 


siderable political acti-vity. As early aj 
4 Oct. 1831 he declared his opinion iu the 
House ofLords that the time for some measure 
of parliamentary reform -was come, and even 
indicated the changes which he -would support 
namely, a generous extension of the fran^he 
to -wealthy and populous pi, ices, and a re- 
diictiou in the number of small boroughs so 
as to make room for an increased represen- 
tation of the large counties. His speech 
was subsequently coirected and published by 
Fioake and Varty {^Mansard, 3rd set. vh. 
1146, -viii. 686). During the winter of 1831 
and the Bprii^ of 1832 he was active, alosg 
with Lord Whamcliffe, in endeavouring to 
arrange some compromise between Earl Qrey 
and the tory lords, by -which a creation of 
fresh peers might be averted. He issued a 
circular letter to various members of the 
House of Lords, and repeatedly met lord 
Grey (see Correspondence <f Earl Grey and 
Princess Lieren, ii. SSO), but he failed to 
obtain any definite terms from either side, 
and met with little but reproaches from both. 
He and those who acted with him were 
known as ‘the waverers’ {Qreville Memoirs, 
1st ser. ii. 276; Croker Papers, ii. 160). 
After this time he took little part in politics, 
though for the party funds at the election of 
1834 he suhsoribed, in spite of his being a 
poor man, a sum of 1,0001. 

Of Lord Harrowhy Gre-rille says that his 
manner was pert, rigid, and provolring ; that 
he was crotchety, ml of indecision, and an 
alarmist, but exceedingly weU-infomed, not 
iHiheral in his -views, and one of the most 
conscientious, disinterested, and unambitious 
statesmen that ever lived; "but the very 
openness of view and honesty of temper 
iwicb had led him to try to moderate be- 
tween the two parties iu 1831 had earned 
him the enmity or both. Fltt is said shortly 
before he died to have selected Horroirby 
as the fittest parson to he his successor; 
hut defects of temper diminished his in- 
fluence -with his o-wn party, nor -were his gifts 
as a speaker sufficiently signal to counter- 
balance them (see SiAioropn, Conversaliom 
with the Duke of Wellington, p. 167 ; but see 
also Stanhope’s lAfe of Pitt, iv. 189). Lord 
Liverpool indeed boldly accused him of having 
‘a wretched mind, or a distempered body 
which operates on his mind’ to an extent 
which disqualified him for business, of haing 
interested, and of winning Pitt’s goodopinion 
by mere su'bservienoy (Auokiahu, Oorre- 
spondenee, iv. 226) ; and Lord Grey told the 
Princess Lieven that although he found 
Lord Harrowhy on able and agreeable man 
* as long as he keeps to English, when he 
talks French he bores, me, for he is pie- 
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t6ntiou®j is ft purist in lit6rfl.turGj rscitss 
^ tinea, and has a grating voice, ftH of -which, 
uro antipathetic to me ’ ( Correbpondence of 
Pt'iiif^ebS Inii fi cttid JSafl Giey, in. 24, 4ti; 
of. MooBb'B Jfemoiiv, iv. 39). 

In addition to his high oilices of state Lord 
JI irrowhy was at difierent times high ste-ward 
ot Tiverton, a commissioner for building 
churches, a trustee of the British Museum, 
a governor of Charterhouse, and -was made 
D.O.L. of Oxford on 16 June 1814, and 
LL.D. of Cambridge in 1833. He died at 
gandon Hall, Staflbrdshire, on 26 Deo. 1847. 
He •nas succeeded by his eldest son, Dudley, 
second earl of Harro-wby [q. v.l 

Horrowhy married, on 30 July 1793, Lady 
Susan Leveson-Gowar, six-th daugliteroftlio 
first Marquis of Stafford, by whom hehad four 
sons and five daughters. GrovUle describes 
betas superior to all the women ha had ever 
kno-wn, praising her noble, independent cha- 
racter, her sound judgment, vigorous under- 
standing, and hriUiant conversation. She 
died on 26 May 1838 (Genf. Mag. 1838, ii. 
106). 

[In addition to the references given in the text 
see Gent. Hng. 1848, pt. i. 198, and Coriespon- 
dtnoeof 'Wilbam 17 and JJarl Grey, i. 437,464 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1895.] J. A. H 

RYDEB, DUDLEY, second EaBb oi? 
HiKKOWBT (1798-1882), bom at the army 
pay ofiice, Whitehall, London, on 19 May 
1796, was the eldest son of Dudley, first earl 

& .V.], by his wife, Lady Susan Leveson- 
ower, sixth daughter of the first Marquis 
of Stafford. He was huown until hia father’s 
death as Viscount Sondon. At first privately 
educated, he matrioulatedfrom Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 19 Oct. 1816, and in 1819 secured 
a ‘double-first.’ He graduated B.A. on 
10 Eeh. 1820, M.A. on 21 June 1832, and 
was created D.O.L. on 6 July 1848. Among 
hia personal friends at Oxford were the four- 
teenth Earl of Derby, Henry Labouchere 
(afterwards Lord Taunton) [q. v.]. Lord Os- 
sington, and Lord F. Egertou (afterwards 
LordEUBsmere). In 1819 he was elected to 
parliament as member for the family borough 
of Tiverton [see Bxdee, Sib DTn)i.Brh Ha 
was re-elected in 1820, 1826, and 1830. 

In 1827 Lord Sandon was appointed a 
lord of the admiralty in Lord Livei^ool’s 
administration, but resigned next year, be- 
lieving that the Duke of Wellington, who 
then became premier, would oppose catholic 
emancipation. Though a conservativej he 
held, like his father, many liberal opinions. 
He voted for the inquiry into the civil list 
which overturned the Wellington admini- 
Bttatiou(1830). But on 18 Dec. in the same 


year he again accepted office under Welling- 
ton as secretary to the India board, and re- 
tained that post till May 1831. At the dis- 
I solution in this year Lord Sandon did not 
again contest Tiverton, but, acci'pting an 
invitation from Liverpool, he was duly re- 
turned, and thus at the age of thbty-tbree 
, became one of the representatives of that 
great commercial town. Its business inte- 
I rests largely engrossed his time for eighteen 
years, and made official work difficult. He 
had many memorable contests for this seat, 
hut was always retm-ned by triumphant ma- 
jorities, being re-elected in 1832, 1885, 1837, 
and IWl, He supported the Ileform Bill 
'as a measure of peace’ {Addrets to lAver- 
pool Electors, 1634). 

In 1836, when Sir Robert Peel was prime 
minister, Lord Sandon was appointed com- 
missioner for inquiring into army punish- 
ments, a subject then attracting much atten- 
tion. Again, in the events which led to the 
dissolution of 1841, he took a prominent 
part. The whig ministry of Lord Melbourne, 
to regain its waning popularity, proposed to 
abolish the sliding scale and impose a fixed 
duty on com, and no longer to prohibit the 
importation of slave-grow n sugar. A reso- 
lution to this effect was hiou^t before the 
House of Commons by Lord John Bussell; 
but Saudou moved au amendment wliich, 
being carried, virtually turned out the whig 
government. The general election winch 
ensued made Sir Robert Feel prime mini- 
ster (Dxsbaeli, Lord O. Bmtinch, p. 329). 
Sandon followed Feel in his adoption of 
free-trade principles in 1845, not because he 
was convinced by Peel’s arguments, but 
because he considered that the policy was no 
longer a matter for discussion now that the 
leaders on both sides of the House were 
hostile to protection. He was by tempera- 
ment indisposed to simport unreservedly any 
tory dogma. Ho had already voted, though 
a conservative and strongprotestant, for the 
r^eol of -the Test Acts and for the g;rant to 
Maynooth ; he further, aided by his friend 
Lord Ashley (afterwards Lord Shaftesbury), 

I was active m supporting philanthropic mea- 
sures, such as the emancipation of negroes, 
end the shortening ofwork-time in factories. 

When parliament was dissolved in 1847, 
Sandon did not seek re-election. He was 
appointed an ecclesiastical commissioner on 
16 Dec., and on the 26th he succeeded his 
father as second Earl of Horrowhy. In the 
House of Lords his liberal sympathies en- 
abled him in 1862 to act successfully as 
mediator between Lord Derby and the free- 
traders. On 31 March 1856 he became 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster in 
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Palmerston’s first administration, and 'was 
sworn of the privy council. From DecemLer 
1855 to December 1867 be was lord privy 
seal. He was intimate witb Palmerston, 
and supported bis foreign policy. During 
tbe closing episodes of tba Crimean war be 
fully sbored witb bis colleagues tbe con- 
sequent labours and anxieties; but bis bealtb 
gave way, and be was forced to resign, bis 
services being subsequently recognised by bis 
admission to tbe order of tbe darter on 
28 June 1859. Tbe first standing com- 
mittee of tbe cabinet, consisting of tne poli- 
tical beads of tbe admiralty, war, and colo- 
nial departments, was establisbed at bis 
instance, and succeeded in redeeming many 
of tbe errors and shortcomings wbicb bad 
led to disaster in tbe early stages of the war. 

Hariowby seldom made speeches in tbe 
House of Lords. But be spoKe in July 1861 
on bebalf of Poland, and again in 1802 of tbe 
changes effected in Italy. His two most 
important interventions in pubbc affairs were 
in the interests of tbe established cburcb, to 
wbicb be was earnestly devoted. On the 
first occasion, in 1860, be moved tbe rej^- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Cburcb Bill 
in a speech of vigour and ability. Secondly, 
in 1880 in connection witb tbe Burials Bill, 
be acted as peacemaker, being tbe author of 
tbe arrangement which was fintdly adopted. 
Harrowby did good public service os cbair- 
man of the Maynootb commission, member 
of the first Oxford University commission, 
of tbe ritual commisdon, end of tbe clerical 
subscription commission ; be was also a go- 
vernor of tbe Gbarterbouse and of ling's 
College, London, a magistrate for tbe coun- 
ties of Stafford and Gloucester, and was 
much interested in prison reform. As a 
speaker be was sobd, sensible, and reason- 
able, remarkable for independent thought 
and felicity of expressiou, without attempt- 
iu^^ratorical dispmy. 

He continued through life that connection 
with literary and scientific pursuits which 
he had commenced at the univermty. He 
was elected fellow of the Hoyal Society on 
24 Hov. 1853, and frequently attended its 
meetings, and presided over one of tbe early 
meetings of tbe British Association; thus 
maintaining friendly relations witb tbe chief 
scientific men of bis time. He was on early 
member of tbe Geographical and Statistical 
Societies, and lengthened residences at Home 
in bis later years rendered him an acknow- 
ledged judge and authority on tbe works of 
tbe old masters. Being an accomplished 
French and Italian scholar, ho cultivated 
relations vritb tbe leading men on tbe conti- 
nent whom be bad met m his father’s bouse 


in Qrosvenor Square when it was the^eiitie 
of tbe leading diplomatic and official society 
of London. 

As a landlord be was one of tbe earliest 
promoters of reform and of county ngrioul- 
tural societies, being a founder of that in 
Staffordshire. TiU his eightieth year he was 
tba active president of the Society for th- 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, aud 
pleaded its cause in English and French -with 
equal facility and success. 

Lord Harrowby died at Sandon, Stone 
Staffordshire, on 19 Nov. 1882. ’ 

Ha married at Berne, in 1823, Lady Fran- 
ces Stuart, fom'th daughter of the first Mm- 
quis of Bute, a lady of great beauty and 
attractive character, who died in London 
in 1859. They bad two daughters and 
four sons. Dudley Francis Stuart Ryder 
(1831-1000), bis eldest surviving son, suc- 
ceeded to the peerage (see Supplejilsi]. 

His portrait by Iticbmond is at Sandon ; 
it has been engraved, and there is an excel- 
lent copy at High Ashurst, Surrey, belong- 
ing to bis second son, the Hon. Henrv 
Dudley Ryder, who also has miniatures of 
Lady Harrowby. 

[Notes and Memoranda supplied by the Earl 
of Harrowby ; Documents kindly lent by tha 
Hon. H. D. Ryder ; a sermon preached in S.ie. 
don Oburch and a memoir, reprinted from the 
Staffordshire Advertiser, 25 Nov. 1882; Obi- 
tuary notices: Times, 21 Nov. 1882; Morning 
Post, 21 Nov. 1882; Hertfordshire Express, 
26 Not. 1882; Tablettes Biograpblques des 
Hommee du Temps, Paris-Nouilly, 1882; Dod’s 
Peerage; Lists of the Fellows of the Royal 
Society; Foster’s Alumni Oxen. 1715-1886; 
Official Return of Members of Parliamput; 
Doyle's Baronage; Tocrena's Memoirs of Lord 
Melbourne.] W. B-i. 

BTDBR, HENRY (1777-1836), sucres- 
sively bishop of Gloucester and of Lichfield 
and Coventry, was the youngest son of 
Nathaniel, first baron Harrowby, of Sandon 
in Staffordsbh'e, by bis wife Elizabeth, 
daughter and coheiress of Richard Teirick 
[q.V.l, bishop of London ([see under Roteb, 
Sib Dobiei]. He was oorn on 21 July 
1777, and was educated at St, John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated MA 
in 1798 and D.D. in 1813. In 1800 he was 
I ordained by Bishop Cornwallis to the curacy 
; of Sandon, the family seat of tbe Hairowbys; 
in 1801 be was presented by tbe crown to 
tbe rectory of Lutterworth in Leicestershire, 
and in 1805 to the neighbouring vicora^ 
of Clayhrook in addition. In bis early mini- 
sterial life Ryder was regarded as n model 
parish priest; at the same time be found 
! leisure to read tbe early fathers and to study 
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critically the sacred text, and mixed freely in 
general society# Sut he stood aloof &om 
the rising evangelical party, of which he 
afterwards became a distinguished adherent. 
When, in 1807, Ryder was called upon to 
preach the sermon at the archdeacon’s visita- 
tion at Leicester, he attacked the principles 
of the evangelicals as being at variance with 
the principles of the church of England. One 
of the most prominent leaders of the party, 
Thomas Eobmson [q. v.], vicar of St. Mary's, 
Leicester, was present. In the following 
year (1808) it fell to Robinson’s lot to preach 
at the archdeacon’s visitation, but he declined 
the opportunity of replying to Ityder, Such 
magnanimity dispelled some of Ryder's pre- 
judices, which were also mitigated by read- 
ing Riohaid Cecil’s ‘ Friendly Visit to the 
House of Mourning ’ J[see Cdoil, Rjohabu]. 
The death of a favourite sister in 1801 and of 
hisfather in 1803 further encouraged a change 
of view, and he was impressed hy reading in 
1809 or 1810 John Newton’s ‘ Cardiphonia* 
and ‘ Letters to a Nobleman.’ Very soon after 
he openly identified himself with the evan- 
gelicals, taking the chair at a Bible Society 
meeting at Leicester in 1811, and preaching 
Robinson’s funeral sermon in 1813. In 1808 
he was made a canon of Windsor, and was as 
seolous and active there as in all his mini- 
sterial spheres. He became ‘lecturer of St. 
Qeoige’s,’ and in that capacity delivered 
sermons which made a great sensation. 
George m greatly admired his sermons, 
saying that ‘ they reminded him of the di- 
vinity of former days.’ He took pains in 
examining and instructing in religious know- 
ledge the choristers of St. George’s Chapel, 
and strove to influence for good the mUitaiy 
officers stationed around the court. 

In 1812 Ryder waspromoted to the deanery 
of Wells, to the dismay of the old-fashioned 
churchmen there. The discontent was not 
dispelled when he preached in Wells Cathe- 
dral on worldliness and formalism, and when 
he got an evening service introduced into the 
parish church, evening services being then 
regarded as sure signs of ' methodism.’ He 
was in the habit, too, of preaching at the 
neighbouring churches, especially those of 
Mark and Wedmere, feeling an obligation to 
do BO because part of the endowment of his 
deanery came those places. He was 
also chiefly instrumental in establishing a 
national school, then quite a new institution, 
at Wells. He was now a neighbour of 
Hannah More [q.v.], who had made his 
acq^uaintance in 1811 at Yoxal Lodge, the 
residence of Thomas Gisborne, the noted 
evangelical, and had been much impressed 
by him. In 1816 Ryder received the offer of 


j the bishopric of Gloucester, vacant by the 
ti'anslatiou of Bishop Huntingford to Here- 
ford. There was much opposition to the ap- 
pointment in high quarters, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, on account of his being ‘ iden- 
tified with a party;’ but his brother Dudley, 
first earl of Harrowby [q. v.], who was an 
influential member of the administration, 
pressed his claims, and the opposition was 
defeated. The clergy of the diocese were not 
disposed to welcome him warmly ; but the 
preiudices, however, against him soon va- 
nisned, partly through his own attractive 
personality, and partly because the clergy 
found that he was a better scholar and 
divine than they had supposed, and that, 
though he was ‘ a low churchman,’ he was 
thoroughly loyal to his church. He was a 
vigorous bishop. He rarely preached less 
than twice, often three times, on a Sunday, 
besides a weekly lecture which he held m 
one of the Gloucester churches ; and on Sun- 
day afternoons hs used to examine and in- 
struct the children in the Gloucester N ational 
School. In 1818 Hannah More wrote to 
the ‘ Christian Observer : ’ ‘ The bishop of 
Gloucester has been almost the only visitor 
in my sick room. When I saw him he had 
confirmed some thousands, consecrated one 
church and two churchyards, and preached 
nine sermons within ten daya’ He established 
in 1816 the Gloucester Diocesan Society for 
the education of the poor, and the female 
penitentiary owed its existence largely to his 
exertions. Opposition to him as an evan- 
gelical did not entirely cease ; at a public, 
meeting on behalf of the Church Missionary 
Society at Bath in 1818, he was publicly re- 
buked by the archdeacon of Bath (Dr. Thomas) 
for taking the chair. 

In 1824 Ryder was translated to the see 
of Lichfield. Here there was far greater 
scope for his energies. The population was 
very much larger, and the late bishop, Earl 
Cornwallis, had been incapacitated for some 
time from taking active port in diocesan 
work. It was no small advantage to Ryder 
that he was a member of one of the leading 
families in the county. ' On coming to the 
diocese,’ wites Mr. Beresford, the aiocesan 
historian, ‘ he startled everybody hy plunging 
into evangelistic work in all directions, . . . 
He worked on the old lines of the church of 
England in his attempt to recover the masses. 
He used the parochial system as the basis of 
his plau, and strove to mid room for every- 
body in bis parish church. After eight years 
of faithful labour, he could point to twenty 
new churches opened and ten in building.’ 
He was largely assisted hy his friend, Arch- 
deacon Hodsoii, with whose aid he organised 
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8. Ghurcli Building Association in tke diocese, 
llyder’s days -were shortened by overwork. 
He died at Hastings, where he was buried, 
on 31 March 1886. A monument by Ohantrey 
was erected in Lichfield Cathedral, and a 
memorial church, called fiisho]] Ryder’s 
church, was built in Gosta Green, a populous 
suburb of Birmingham. In 1802 he married 
Sophia, daughter of Thomas March Phillipps 
of Qarendon Park, Leicestershire, by whom 
he had ten sons and three daughters. His 
wife and all his children survived him except 
one son, Charles, who was drowned at sea 
in 1825. The seventh son was Sir Alfred 
Phillipps Ryder [q. v.] 

Rvuer's published works consist merely of 
single sermons and episcopal charges. His 
reputation for piety and energy was extra- 
ordmaiily hut deservedly high. The evan- 
gelicals of course rejoiced in the first bishop 
who was chosen from among their ranks. 
Wilberforce ‘ highly inized and loved Bishop 
Ryder as a prelate after his own heart, who 
united to the zeal of an apostle the most 
amiable and endearing qualities, and the po- 
lished manners of the best society’ {ItecolleB- 
tionaof William. Wilberforce). Charles Simeon 
‘ delighted ’ in him; Hannah More is full of 
bia praise ; a person of a very different type, 
Hr. Samuel Farr, said ‘ there is an halo of 
holiness about that man,' and left him at his 
death a mourning ring in token of his re- 
spect, though he knew little of him except 
his public acts. It is a curious instance of 
the lax notions about pluralities which then 
prevailed that even so conscientious a man 
as Ryder thought it no shame to hold a 
deanery in crnnw.mdam with a bishopric B'om 
1816 to 1831, when ‘ from conscientious mo- 
tives ' (as his contemporary biographer puts 
it), he did not cesi^, but exchanged it with 
Dr. Goodenough for ‘a less lucrative pre- 
hendal stall at Westminster,’ which he held 
till his death. 

[Cbriatian Observer, May, August, and Sep- 
tember 1886, and April 1837, containing long 
notices, equivalent to a volume in bulk, by a 
personM Irieud of Bishop Ryder; Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary, 18S7, and Christian Keep- 
sake (same accounts) ; Annual Register, 1836; 
Geat. Mag. 1836; Bioeesan Histories, ‘Lich- 
field,’ by W Beresford ; Roberts's Life of Mrs, 
Hannah More ; Becolleetions of William Wil- 
berfoica(Colquhonn) ; Overton’s English Church 
in the Rineteenth Century (1800-1833).] 

J. H. O. 

RYDER, JOHN, D.D. (1697 P-1775), 
archbishop of Tuam, son of Dudley Ryder, 
haberdasher, was born at Nuneaton, War- 
wickshire, about 1697. His grandfather was 
Dudley Ryder (d, 1683) the ejected rector 
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of Bedworth. He was educated at i,.- 
College, Cambridge, where lie uiuhiit i 
B.A. 1716, M.A. 1719, D.D. 1711. inRij 
he became vicar of Nuneaton, and held ft.* 

a till his ajipointment to the see of 
06 by patent of 30 Jan. 1742. Ha was 
consecrated in St. Bridget’s, Dublin on 
21 Feb. Next year he was translated to the 
see of Down and Connor, and was further 
promoted, in March 1762, to be archbishop of 
Tuam and bishop of Ardagh. His views were 
evangelical and his disposition courteous and 
kindly. His latter years he spent at Nice 
where he died on 4 Feb. 1776 from the efiects 
of a fall from his horse. He was buried on 
6 Feb. in a ground near the shore, purchased 
for protestant burials by the British consul 
and since washed away by the sen. His 
portrait is at Queens’ College, Cambridge. 

His eldest sou, John, horn at Nuneaton 
in 1723, rector of Templemichael, co. Long- 
ford, prebendary of Tuam (17.54), and dean 
of Lismore (1762), died at Nuneaton on 
18 April 1791, and is buried in the parish 
chui'cm. 

[Cotton’s Fasti Eeclss. Hibern.; Gradual 
Cantabr. 1823 ; Gent. Mag. 1832, i. 583 ; Mant's 
Hist, of the Chnreh of Ireland, 1840, ii, 667; 
Colvile’s IVortbias of Warwickshire [18701, no. 
620 sq.] A. G. 

_ RYDER, JOHN (1814-1886), actor,horn 
in the Isle of Thonet on 6 April 1814, had 
obtained in the country some recognition in 
the so-called 'legitimate drama’ wW he 
was engaged by Macready for Druw Lane 
Theatre, at which house he appeared as the 
Duke Frederick in ‘ As you like it ’onl Oct. 
1842. He took part in most of Macready's 
TOoductions, and was (24 April) the original 
King in Sheridan Knowles's ‘ Secretary/ In 
September 1843 ho accompanied Macready 
to America, supporting him, on a second 
visit in 1848, tmough an arduous and, as 
events proved, dangerous campaign. More 
than once in his 'Diaries’ Macready ex- 
presses his contentment at his choice of s 
companion, saying that without hi-m fie ‘ could 
not hare got through’ {Beminiscences, ii. 
222). Macready also owns to catting down 
his parts. On 13 Oct. 1846, at the Princess’s, 
Ryder was Claudius to Macready’s Hamlet. 
On 20 May 1846 he was the original Sir 
Adam "Weir in White’s ‘ King of the Oom- 
mons.’ At the production (22 Nov. 1848) of 
Macready’s ahri^ment of Taylor’s 'Philip 
von Artovelde,’ Ryder was Van den Bosch, 
and at that of Oxenford’s version of Cor- 
neille’s ‘Ariane,’ 28 Jan. 1860, he was 
QSnaxus. In the opening performance at 
the Princess's under the Kean and Keeler 
management, on 28 Sept. 1860, he played 
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Antonioin ‘ Twelfth Night.’ Inthe charaotec 
of Avmer da la Koclie, tha grand-maater in 
A. R'. Sloua’t ‘ Tamplar,’ on 9 Nov. 1850, lie 
won favourable recognition, being said to 
look tbe part magnificently, and aot with, 
much judgment. After Keeley’s retire- 
ment from management Ryder played, under 
Charles Kean at tbe same bouse, Pistol in 
the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ ; Hubert in 
• Tfin fr.Tolin ’ (a great success, more tbau once 
repeated) ; Mncduft; andBuokingham in ‘King 
Henrv VIII ; ’ and was the original Colonel 
Boswell in Lovell's ‘ Trial of Love ’ (7 June 
1S62). On 9 Oct. 1854 he was the first John 
Bymond in Jerrold’s ‘ Heart of Gold.’ Ha 
was subsequently seen as Folixenes, Boling- 
broke in ‘King Richard II,' Caliban, Edgar 
in ‘ King Lear,’ Pizarvo, WiUiam in ‘ King 
Henry V,’ andBassanio. Upon Kean’s retire- 
ment from the Princess’s, Ryder remained 
imder Augustus Harris, aen.j creating the 
roles of Giovanni Orseolo in Falconer’s 
‘ Master Passion ’ (2 Nov. 1859), an adapta- 
tion of ' Lea Noces Vfinitiennes ’ of Victor 
Sfijonr, and Mark Beresford in ‘ Gossip,’ an, 
adaptation by T. J. Williams and A. Harris 
of ‘L’Enfant Terrible’ (23 Dec,), and was, so 
far as England is concerned, the first Timothy 
Crabstick in Brougham’s ‘ Playing with Fire,’ 
S8 Sept. 1801. He also played Kent in 
‘Lear,’ and was, 23 Oct., lago to Feohter’s 
OthelLo. He subsequently changed parts, 
playing Othello to Fechter’s lago ; ployed 
Falstaff in the ‘Merry Wives or Windsor,’ 
and Jaques, and was, on 16 Feb. 1862, the 
original Colonel Lambeth in Brougham’s 
‘ Angel of Midnight ’ (‘ L'Ange de Minuit ' 
of Barrilre and Plouvier). At Astley’s, re- 
christened the Westminster, he was, 28 Jan. 
1863, David Deans in Boucicault’s ‘ Trial of 
Effie Deans.’ Ryder had previously appeared 
at Drury Lane, 19 Sept, 1862, as the Rajah 
Gholam Bahadoor in Bouoicault’s ‘ Relief of 
Ludmow.’ On 12 Sept. 1803 he played an 
oi^inal part at the same house in Falconer's 
‘Nature ’a above Art,’ and on 8 Jan. 1804 
Santoni, a monk, in the ‘ Night and Morning ’ 
of the same author. On Phelps's revival of 
‘Monfi^d,’ he was the Abbot of Saint Mau- 
rice. On 22 Oct., at the Lyceum, uudsr 
Feohterj he was the first Baron d'Alvares in 
the ‘King’s Butterfly,’ an adaptation of 
‘Fanfau la Tnlipe.’ Don SaUuste in ‘Ruy 
Bias’ followed at the same house, and on 
11 Nov. 1867, in consequence of the sudden 
illness of Fechter, he ^ayed the last four 
acts of ‘ Hamlet. At ^ury Lane he was, 
on SO March 1869, the original Javert in 
Bayle Bernard’s ‘ Man with two Lives ’(‘Les 
Mis3rables ’). In Burnand’s ‘Turn of the 
Tide ’ (Queen's, 29 May), he was the first 
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Doctor Mortimer. At the Queen's he was, 
on 10 Dec., the original Sir Nonvoid in Bur- 
nand’s ‘ Morden Grunge.’ In Tom Taylor's 
‘ 'Twist Ase and Crown,' 22 Jan. 1870, he 
was the first Simon Reuard, and on 10 April 
1871 the first Raoul de Gaucourt in Taylor’s 
‘ Joan of Arc,’ his son William, who was for 
a short time on the London stage, playing 
the Count de la TrSmouille. lacbimo in 
‘ Cymbeline ’ and Virginius were played at 
the Queen’s, and on 8 July 1872 he was the 
first Croon in Wills’s ‘Medea in Corinth.’ 
In Sir Charles Young’s ‘ Montcalm,’ 28 Sept., 
he was the first Chevalier Malcome, end at 
the some house played the original Ireton in 
Bate Richard’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 21 Dec. ; Master 
Walter in ‘ The Hunchback ’ followed. On 
16 Deo. 1874, at the Lyceum, he was Friar 
Lawrence, and in April 1876, at tha Gaiety, 
Leoneto in ' Much Ado about Nothing.' He 
played for a benefit Banquo at Drury Lane, 
12 Nov. 1882, and on 0 Oct. of the same year 
was, at tbe Adelpbi, the original Colonel 
Wynter in ‘In tbe Ranks,’ by Sims and 
Pettitt. This part be was compelled by ill- 
ness to relinquish. He died, m poverty it 
is said, on 27 March 1883. 

Tall, well built, and with a powerful voice, 
Ryder was a serviceable actor in secondary 
parts. Friar Lawrence and Hubert were 
Mb best characters. He was a good stage- 
manager and a competent instructor. 
Among manv pupils whom be trained and 
brought on tbe stage were Stella Colas and 
Lilian Adelaide Neilson [q.v.] An excel- 
lent portrait of Ryder, from a photograph, 
appears in Pascoe’s ' Dramatic List.’ 

[Personal recollections; Fascoe’s Dramatic 
List; Scott and Howard’s Blanchard; Cole’s Life 
and Times of Charles Kean ; Macready's Reminis- 
cencee, ed. Pollock; Coleman’e Players and Play- 
wnghts ; Stirling’s Drury Lane ; Sunday Times, 
various years; Bra Almanac, vexious years ; Era 
Newspaper, 28 March 18SS ; Pemberton’s Life 
and Writings of T. W. Robertson.] J. K. 

RYDER, RICHARD (1706-1832), poli- 
tician, second son of Nathaniel Ryder, first 
baron Horrowby [see Rxunii, Sib Duiubt], 
by Elizabeth^ daughter and coheiress of 
Richard Temck fp. v.], bishop of London, 
was bom 6 July 1766. Dudley Ryder, first 
earl of Horrowby [q. v.] and Henry Ryder 
[q. V.] were bis brotners. After being edu- 
cated at Harrow, be proceeded to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where hegraduated M. A. 
in 1787. He was admitted a student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, 9 Feb. 178S, and was called to tbe 
bar, 19 Nov. 1791. Having entered parlia- 
ment in February 1793, at a by-eleetion, for 
Tiverton, where his family had considerable 
influence, he reiaiued the seat for thirty-five 
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veaxs, tetiiing at the dissolution in 1880. 
He was appointed second justice of tbe great 
sessions for tlie counties ot Caxmartheu, Car- 
digan, and Pembroke, in July 1804, and con- 
tinued to act as a Welsh judge until 1807. 
He also took office under the Duke of Port- 
land as a lord-commissioner of the treasury, 
16 Sept. 1807. He was sworn in a member 
of the privy council, 25 Nov. 1807 , and Pro- 
moted to be iudge-advocate-general, 4 Dec. 
following. In the ministry of Spencer 
Perceval [q. v.], from 1 Nov. 1809 to June 
1812, he was secretary of state for the home 
department, and was ex officio a commis- 
sioner of the hoard of control for the affairs 
of India. He proved himself a useful speaker 
in defence of ministerial measures. He was 
elected a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn in 1812, 
and served as treasurer in 1819. For many 
years he held, too, the lucrative appointment 
of registrar of the consistory court. He died 
at his seat, Westbrook Hay, Hertfordshire, 
18 Se^t. 1632. He married, 1 Atm. 1799, 
Frederica, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Skynner, knt., lord chief baron of the ex- 
chequer; she died 8 Aug. 1821. By her 
Byderleh an only surviving daughter, Susan, 
[Foster's Peerage; Paxliamsntary Beturus ; 
Gent. Mag. ; Boyal Kalendar; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities.] W. B. W. 

BYDE:)^ THOMAS (1736-1790), actor, 
son of a printer named Barley, by some sup- 
posed to nave been an Irishman, is believed 
to Lave been born in Nottingham in 1736, 
and brought up to his father’s occupation, 
which he quitted for the stage. After some 

E ractice in the eountiy, notably in York, 
e appeared on 7 Doc. 1767 at Smock Alley 
Theatre, Dublin, then under the management 
of Thomas Sheridan [q. t.], playing Captain 
Plume in Forquhor’s ‘Recruiting Officer ’ to 
the Captain Brazen of Foote. He sprang into 
immediate favour. Hitchcock, the historian 
of the Irish stage, says : ‘ Mr. Ryder, whose 
merit, even at Qiis early period, was univer- 
sally acknowledged, proved of infinite service 
to the cause. As few ever deserved public 
favour more, so have none enjoyed it longer 
than this excellent comedian ’ {Irith Stage, 
h. 23), After the failure of Sheridan, Ryder 
remained under his successor. Brown, sup- 
porting Mrs. Abingtou as Sir Harry in ‘ High 
Life below Stairs ’ and in other parts. Under 
Henry Mossop [q. v.] he played at the some 
house in 1764 Tressel in ‘King Richard HI,’ 
Scapin, Lord Aimworth in ‘ Maid of the Mill,’ 
and Rimenesin the opera of ‘ Aitoxeixea.’ 
During five years Ryder then conducted a 
compiny throughKilkenny, Waterford, Sligo, 
Galway, Derry, and Belfast, reopening at 


Smock Alley Theatre as Sir John Restle's in 
‘AH m the Wrong,' and temporarily bring- 
ing back prosperity to the nianagem^. 
Lionel in the opera so named, Cymon in a 
dramatic romance so named, and attributed 
to Garrick, and the Copper Captain followed. 
During the slack season Ryder performed at 
Ranelagh Gardena (Dublin). He had married 
before the season of 1771-2, when hL-s. Byder 
was seen us Clementina, Constance in ‘Kin;; 
John,' Lady Macbeth, and other characters 
She is said b_y Hitchcock to have been the 
original Gbecian Daimhter in Ireland. 

In the autumn of 1772, Mossop having 
retired ruined, Ryder stepped into the manage- 
ment of Smock Alley Theatre, and opened 
in September with ‘She would and she 
would not,’ in which he phyed for the first 
time Trappanti. He was then declaied to 
be the most general actor living for tragedy, 
comedy, opera, and farce. 

Byder remained in management in Dublin 
with varying success, though generally, hks 
most Irish managers, with a downward ten- 
dency, until 1782. A prize in a lottery helped 
him at the outset. When a formidable oppo- 
sition began at the Fishamble Sti-eet Theatre, 
he encountered it by causing to he taken 
down in shorthand the words of the ‘Duenna,’ 
which his opponents were mounting at great 
expense, producing it with the title of the 
‘ Gtoverness,’ and himself playing Isaac, re- 
named Enoch. A prosecution ensued, but was 
unsuccessful. He now, spurred on by hisivife, 
launched out into great expense, keeping 
horses, carriages, and a country house, as v eU 
as a town house, costing him 4,000f., and 
known ss ‘ Ryder’s Folly.’ This he sold un- 
finished for 600f. He also started as printer, 
editing, after the fa sbion of Garrick, the plays 
in which he appeared, printing them andpub- 
hsliing a tri-weekly theatriciu paper. After 
trying in vain to manage both houses. Crow 
Street and Smock Almy, and engaging at 
high terms actors such as the Bariys, Sheri- 
dan, Foote, Henderson, Dodd, Palmer, Ited- 
dish, and Mrs. Abington, he yielded up Crow 
Street to Daly, to whose better fortune be 
succumbed, resigning management in 1782, 
and becoming a member of Daly’s compo^. 

On 26 Oct. 1787, at Oovent Garden as Sir 
Jo^ Brute in. the ‘ Provoked Wife,’ he made 
bis first appearance in England. His ddbut 
was not a conspicuous success. He bad been 
oveipufied, and Edwin, a better actor than 
he, held possession of many of Ms best parts. 
During his first season he repeated, however, 
many favourite characters, and was seen os 
Sir John Restless, Scapin, Ben in ‘ Love fw 
Love,’ Falstaff in ‘ First Part of Hpiyry lY’ 
and ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Crispin in 
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the ‘ Anatomist,’ Lissardo in tte ' Wonder/ 
Colonel Feignwell in ‘ A Bold Strolce for a 
Wife,’ Hob in ‘ Hob in the Well,’ Trim in 
the ‘ Funeral,’ Tom in the ‘ Conscious Lovers,’ 
Lady Pentweazle in ‘ Lady Pentweazle in 
Town,’ General Savage in the ‘ School for 
Wives,’ Drunken Colonel in the ‘ Intriguing 
Chambermaid,’ Captain Ironside in the 
‘Brothers,’ Su’ Harry’s Servant in ‘High 
Life below Stairs,’ Lovegold in the ‘ Miser/ 
and played an ordinal part, unnamed, in 
‘ Bonds without Judgment,’ attributed to 
Topham, and Sebastian in Mrs. Inchbald’a 
‘ MidiiightHour,’oni2Mayl787. Theseparts 
indicate to some extent what must have been 
his Dublin rSpertoire, where, however, he also 
played Richard IQ, Scruh,Macheath,Wolsey, 
Pierre, and other parts. At Covent Garden, 
with one summer visit to the Haymarket, he 
remained until his death. He was seen as 
lago, Duretete in the ‘ Inconstant/ HeortweU 
in the ‘ Old Bachelor/ Bailiff in the ‘ Good- 
natuied Man,’ Shylock, Beau CUucher, 
Peachum,Don Jerome in the ‘ Duenna/ Lopez 
in ‘Lovers’ Quarrels/ Old Hardcastle, Major 
Benbow in the ‘ Flitch of Bacon,’ Leon, Sir | 
TunheUy Clumsy in the ‘ Man of Quality/ 
Darby m the ‘Poor Soldier/ with other 
characters; and at the Haymarket, where 
he made as Shylock his first appearance on 
23 June 1790, as Sidney, an orimnal charac- 
ter in a farce called ‘ Try Again,’ Don Lopez, 
an original part in Scawen’s two-act opera, 

‘ Ifew Spain, or Love in Mexico/ ana the 
Marquis de Champlain (also original) in 
O’Keeffe’s ‘BasketMaker.’ The principal ori- 
ginal parts he played at Covent Garden were 
Corty in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Tantarara Rogues All’ 
on 1 March 1768, Duke Murcia in Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s * Child of Nature ’ on 28 Nov., and 
Hector in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Pharo Table,’ on 4 April 
1789. 

On 19 Nov. 1790 he plavod Old Grovehy 
in the * Maid of the Oaks.’ A week later 
(26 Nov. 1700) he died at Sandymount, 
Dublin, and was buried in the ohurctiyord of 
Drumcondra. Portraits of Ryder, painted by 
Martiu^ftarwards Sir Martin.) Archer Shee 
and S. Harding, were engraved respectively 
by J. Ford and W. Gardiner (Bnouixx). 

Ryder was a diligent and versatile actor, 
seen at hia best in low comedy, in which, 
however, he had in Hngland to sustain for- 
midahle rivalry. Two daughters were for a 
short time on the stage at Covent Garden, 
appearing respectively, Miss Ryder as Esti- 
fania and Miss R. Ryder as Leonora to their 
father’s Leon in ' Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife/ on 16 April 1790. _ Ryder’s son, who 
was in the army, was killed in 1796 in a 
duel. 


Ryder was remonsihle for two plays : ‘ Like 
Master Like Man,’ a force, 12mo, Dublin, 
1770; this is simply a reduction to two 
acts of Vanbrugh’s ‘ Mistake,’ itself derived 
from *Le DIpit Amoureux,’ and was doubt- 
less played in Dublin and brought over to 
England by Reddish, who played it at Drury 
Lane on 12 April 1768 ; it was revived at 
Drury Lane on 30 March 1773. His second 
piece, ‘Such Things have been/ a two-act 
comedy taken firom Jackman’s ‘ Man of Parts/ 
was played by I^der for his benefit at Covent 
Garden on 31 March 1789, and was printed. 

[Hitchcock’s Irish Stage; G-enest’s Account 
of the English Stage; The Thespian Dictionary ; 
Gilliland’a Dramatic Mirror, the account in which 
is copied into the Biographia Dramatica; Wil- 
kinson’s Memoirs and Wandering Patentee; 
Georgian Era, and History of the Dublin Stage, 
1870.1 J. K. 

RYDER, THOMAS (1746-1810), en- 
graver, bom in 1746, was a pupil of James 
Basire [see under Bisinn, Isaac], and 
during his apprenticeship exhibited draw- 
ings with the Free Society in 1766 and 
1767. He was also one of the first students 
in the schools of the Royal Academy. Ryder 
engraved a few plates in the line manner, of 
winch the most important are ‘The Poli- 
tician ’ (a portrait of Benjamin Franklin), 
after S. Ehner, 1782; and ‘Vortigem and 
Rowena,’ after A. Kaufiman, 1802 ; but he is 
best known by his works in stipple, which are 
among the finest of their class. These include 
‘The Last Supper/ after Benjamin West ; 
‘The Murder of James I of Scotland/ after 
Opie; 'Prudence and Beauty,’ after A. Kauff- 
man; nine of the plates to the large edition 
ofBoydeU’s ‘Shakspeaie;’ and others ffom 
designs by Bigg, Bunbury, Cipmni, Cosway, 
Ryley^ and Shelley, Ryder also engraved 
portraits of Mrs. Darner, after Kaumnan; 
Henry Banbury, after Lawrence ; Sir Wil- 
liam Watson. M.D., after Abbot ; and Maria 
Linley, after Westdl. His plates are usually 
printed in brown ink and occasionally in 
colours. He had a son of the same Christian 
name who was also an engraver, and to- 
gether they executed the whole-lei^h por- 
trait of Queen Charlotte, after Beeohey, 
prefixed to the second volume ofBoydell’s 
• Shakspeare.’ Ryder died in 1810. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Dodd’s Memoirs 
of English Engravers (Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 
33404); Free Society Catalogues.] 

F. M. O’D. 

RYDER or RITHES, Sm WILLIAM 
(1544 P-1611), lord mayor of London, bom 
about 1544, was grandson of Thomas Ry- 
ther of Lynstead in Kent, and son of Thomas 
Ryther or R)dcr of Mucklestoue, Stafford- 
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eliire, to wliioli county his mother belonged, der’s services received full recognition in hU 
hermaidennamebeiMPoole. Thefamilywera appointment as ‘collector-general’ of hij 
descended from Sir William Eyther of Ey- majesty’s ‘ customs inwards. Un the eap- 
ther in the county of Yorh. In 1504, while ture of the Spanish ‘ earicke,’ the St. Valen- 
Borving an apprenticeship to Thomas Burdet, tine of Lisbon, and other prizes, a conunis- 
he noticed, according to Stow, in an Italian sion, with Sir "William as treasurer, -bos 
merchant’s shop a pair of knitted worsted appointed to superintend the sale of th*- 
stockingafrom Mantua, and, having borrowed ^rgo, which comprised large quantities of 
them, he made a pair exactly like, and indigo, pepper, cinnamon, rice, ginger, calico 
presented them to the Earl of Pembroke, silk, and pearls. In 1605 Eyder was in con- 
These were. Stow says, the first stockings ference with the lord chancellor ‘ about the 
knit in England of woollen yam. Ha even- customs on kersies.’ In 1606he was appointed 
tuaEy set up in business, joined the Company ' collector of ‘ toll, tonnage, and poundage in 
of Haberdashers, and became one of the ^ London for life,’ the impost on sea-coal Being 
most prosperous Loudon merchants. Ha was included. This formed a profitable source of 
elected alderman of Bridge- without on income, and the coal duties are mentioned in 
8 Jhly 1590 {fiepertorj/ 23, fol. 390 b) and his wiU. His name and that of Sir Thomas 
of Cornhill on 11 Feb. 1694 (lA. 2S, fol. Lake, his son-in-law, appear as ‘ farmers of 
353 6). He served the office of sheriff in the impost on sugars,’ a tax which supplied 
1691. I the queen’s purso : and the same persons, with 

Eyder was elected lord mayor in 1600. others, figure in vm-ious transactions as' con- 
He kept his mayoralty in "V^albrook, his tractors for rectories and chantry lands.’ 
house adjoining St. Stephen’s Church. On From 1600 to 1605 Sir William was pre- 
13 Nov. the mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, sident of Bridewell and Bethlehem hospitals 
attended by five hundred of the principal (Coebland, JUstory of Bridewell, p. 124), 
citizens on horseback, and ‘ sumptuously ap- In 1610 he built a chancel for Leyton parish 
paieled in velvet with golden chains,’ met church, having inherited the manor and 
the queen at Chelsea, and accompanied her lordship of Leyton, Essex, from his brother 
to Westminster. Edward, who died in 1009. His arms appear 

Evder’s loyalty to the queen triumphantly on a partially delhced monument in Leyton 
stoo^ a severe teet in February 1601, during uhurch, in conjunction with the arms of the 
the rebellion of the Earl of Essex. It was ru- Stone family, to which his wife belonged. 
moured(thoagh, as the event proved, falsely) Eyder died at Leyton on 30 Aug. 1611, 

that the earl might safely count on the affec- according to one authority ; but the parish 
tion of the citizens, and that out of twenty- registers of St. Clave, Hart Street, contain 
four aldermen, twenty or twentj-one would the following entry under 19 Nov, 1611 : 
probably declare themselves his adherents. ‘ Sir William Rider, diing at Leyton, had 
On Sunday, 8 Feh,, the mayor, sherifia, and his funeralle solemnized in our cWch, tha 
aldermen attended service at St. Paul's. A hearss being brought fr’om Clothworbera’ 
messenger hurriedly entered with Essex’s Hall.’ 

friends, the Earls of Rutland and Southamp- He married Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
ton, and a body of Essex’s supporters armed Stone of Holme in Norfolk, by whom hehad 
W'ith rapiers marched through the city and a son Ferdinando, who predeceased him in 
appealed to the citizens to join them [see 1603, and two daughters, Mary and Susan. 
Devbebux, Bobhiit, second Eabi. op Essex]. Mary married Sir Thomas Lake [q. v.] of 
When the earl halted hm small force in Canons, Middlesex, and was the ancestress of 
Gracechurch Street, the lord mayor appeared the Viscounts Lake : Susan became the third 
on horseback, and Essex demanded to speak wife of Sir Thomas Gissar [q. v.], baron of the 
with him. This Eyder declined to do, but, exchequer. 

retiring, drew up again with his followers Ryder’s will, dated November 1610, was 
at the stocks. Essex rode by, and Ryder proved on 2 Deo. 1614 (Lawo 119). He left 
sent a messenger begging him to come to bequests to ‘ Christe Churche Hospitsll,’ to 
his house, and pledging uis word that no the prisoners in Ludgate, Newgate, and each 
violence should be offered him. Essex re- of the compters, for the benent of Drayton 
toited that the mayor meant to betray him. school in Sluopshire, and to the poor of Low 
On the apprehension of the rebels, six were Leyton and of Mucklestone, where he was 
lodged in the mayor's house. Next day born. Among his estates he enumerate.! 
Elizabeth sent OTatefiilacknowledgmente for lands in Greenwich, Stepney, Leyton, Great 
tha loyalty of the mayor and citizens. Ryder j Dunmow, and Bythorno Manor in Kent, 
received the honour of Imighthood. The daughters disputed the terms of the 

On the accession of James 1 in 1603, Ey- will ; though Sir William had obviously in- 
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ten Jed to divide Li's propei-ty equally, ‘as if 
tliere went but a payer of cbeers betwena 
tbem.’ 

Pluto life's Book of Knights, p. 188; Genea- 
loai't, new ser. v. 47 , C.iJ. State Papers, Bom. 
1601-18; Lysons's Bnvirons of London, 
iv 160-1; Str\fi.'s Stow, 1763, ii. 229, 279, 
777. 779 ; CoU.Top. et Gen. li. 316 ; Notes and 
Qutri.s, nt sor. i. 268-9; Moiant’a Essex, j. 
23 ; Lodge’s Memoir of the Cffisar Eamily, p. 
39 , Whitaker's Loidis and Elmete, 1816, p. 166 ; 
Surrey Jlreh. Coll. iii. 374-3 ; Eovah's Annals 
of St. Clave, Hart Street, pp. 181-2 ; Maitland’s 
Hist, of London, 1760, i. 280-1 ; Brit. Mus. 
Add. MSS. 5752 fP. 69, 118, 122-4, 126, 134, 
140, 3766 f. 60, 5843 f. 451.1 0. W-S. 

EYE, EDWABD CALDTVELL (1832- 
18S5), entomologist, eldest son of Edward 
Rye, a London solicitor of Norfolk descent, 
was bom at Golden Square on 10 April 1832. 
His sister. Miss M. S. Hye, was well known in 
connection with female pauper emigration; 
ond his brother, Mr. Walter Rye, wrote vol- 
uminously on Norfolk antiquities. Originally 
intended to succeed to his fatlier’a business, 
Edward was educated at King’s OcUege 
School, but, tiring of routine work, be de- 
voted his life to tbe study of natural history, 
and especially of entomology. He made 
valuable cnlleetions of the ^glisb coloop- 
tera (to tbe list of wbiob be added very 
many species). He was tbe author of a 
useful work on ‘British Beetles’ (1866), 
wasoo-editor of tbe ‘Entomologists’ Monthly 
Magazine,’ and for several yeara was editor 
of the ' Zoological Hecord.’ Later in life be 
became librarian of tbe Boyel Geographical 
Society and was a constant contributor to 
tbe ' field,’ and for some years honorary 
secretary of tbe geogr^bical section of tbe 
British Association. He died of smallpox 
on 7 Feb. 1885, in bis fifty-third year. 

He married tbe daughter of G. R, Water- 
houbs, F.B.,S., of tbe British Museum, tbe 
writer on mammalia. 

[Private information.] 

RTERSON, EGERTON (1803-1882), 
founder of the school ^stem of Ontario, 
born at Obarlotteville, tipper Canada, on 
21 March 1803, was tbe youngest of tbe aix 
sons of OolonelJosepb Ryerson (1761-18.54), 
and bis wife Mebetabel Stii^ey. Tbe 
father, who was bom at Paterson, New 
Jersey, sufiered as a loyalist during tbe 
American war of independence, After tbe 
peacebe settled near Fredericton, NewBruns- 
wick; thence be removed in 1709 to Port 
Ryerse, near Long Point, eo. Norfolk, Upper 
Canada, and took on active port in tbe war 
of 1812-14 against the United States. He 


died in 18.i4 (see Rtersox, The American 
Loyalists, ii. SbT). Egertou was educated 
at the cHstrict grammar school, and then 
worked on his father’s farm. In 1821 he 
joined tbe metbodist church against the 
wishes of his father, who gave him tbe option 
of leaving hie bouse or renouncing his metho- 
dist principles. Adopting tbe foimer alter- 
native, Ryerson became an assistant teacher 
in the London district grammar school, 
Cntario. Two years later be returned home 
at bis father’s request, and again took to 
farming ; be continued bis studies, however, 
and at the age of twen^-one was admitted 
a minister of tbe metbodist church, and 
assigned to tbe Niagara circuit. Thence be 
was transfeiTed to the Yonge-street circuit, 
including York, as Toronto was then called. 
In 1826 be made bis first appearance as an 
author by publishing a reply to archdeacon 
(afterwards bishop) Straonan’e strictures on 
the dissenters [see Stbachut, Johit, 1778- 
1867j. _ In 1829 he started at York the 
‘ C^istian Guardian,’ of wliich be was ap- 
^inted editor. In 1833 be was sent as a 
delegate to tbe Weslejan conference in 
England, and succeeded m bringing about a 
union between it and tbe metbodist episcopal 
cbmeb in Canada. 

In 1886 Ryerson again visit ed England to 
enlist support for the establishment of a 
metbodist academy in Canada. The scheme 
resulted in tbe erection of Victoria College, 
Cobm'g, Ontario ; and Ryerson was appointed 
first j^resident of the college upon its incor- 
poration in 1841. During Inis visit be wrote 
several letters to tbe ‘ Times ’ to counteract 
tbe supgort Hume and Roebuck were giving 
to 'W’ilbam Lyon Mackenzie [q. v.], whose 
reform principles Ryerson disliked. On tbs 
same occasion he supplied Mr, Gladstone, 
then imder-secretary of state tor war and 
tbe colonies, with materials for his reply to 
Hume’s attack on tbe government with refe- 
rence to Charles Dimcombe’s petition. Dur- 
ing Lord Durham’s mission to Canada [see 
LiJUBTON, JoHW GeoE9e] Eyerson was W 
quently called upon to advise tbe govern- 
ment, and furnished some of tbe data for 
Durham’s report. Similarly be simported 
Sir Charles Tlieopbilus Metoalfefq. v. Jagainst 
the reform party, and published a defence of 
the governor. 

In 1844 Ryerson was appointed superin- 
tendent of schools in Upper Canada, and be 
at once set to work to remodel the existing 
system of education. He travelled through 
the United States, England, and tbe continent 
of Europe to study educational methods, and 
on bis return nublisbed an elaborate report of 
bis results (Montreal, 1847). His ideas were 
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approved by a majority of the legislature of 
the province, and a school bill which he 
drafted became law in 1846. Three years 
later the Baldwin-Lafontaine administration 
passed another act making radical alterations 
m Ryerson’s scheme ; but owing to Ryeraon’a 
representations the governor suspended the 
working of the act, and, in conjunction with 
Baldwin, Ryerson drafted a measure which 
retained the chief features of the 1846 act, 
and became law in 1850. Public education 
in Ontario is still directed on the lines there 
laid down. In 1863 he induced the govern- 
ment to pass a law revising the Grammar 
School Act, and he drafted the Education 
Bill of 1860. In 1864 he severed hie con- 
nection with the Wesleyan methodist body, 
publishing his reasons in a pamphlet entitled 
‘ Scriptural Rights of the Members of Christ's 
Visible Church’ (Toronto, 1864, 8vo). In 
1865 he established meteorological stations 
in connection with the county grammar 
schools throughout the province. Ha was 
created LL.D. by Middletown University in 
1843, and D.D. by Victoria College in 1806. 
In 1876 he resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of schools ; the office was abolished 
and its functions transferred to the minister 
of education. Ryerson died at Toronto on 
19 Feh. 1882, and was buried in Mount 
Pleasant cemetery. A statne with an in- 
soription to his memory was unveiled in the 
grounds of the educationdepartment, Toronto, 
in 1889. 

Ryerson was twice married, first, in 1828, 
to a daughter of John Aikman of Barton 
township, who died without issue in 1833 ; 
and, secondly, in 1833, to a daughter of J. R. 
Armstrong of Toronto, who with a son, 
Egerton, and a daughter, Mrs. Harris, sur- 
vived him. 

Ryerson's chief works were : 1. ‘ The 
Loyalists of America and their Times,’ 3 
vols., Toronto, 1880, 8vo ; containing much 
historical information (cf. Times, SlJon. 1882). 
2, ‘The Story of my Life,’ Toronto, 1884, 8vo, 
completed and edited hy J. G. Hodgins. He 
also contributed 'First Lessons in Christian 
Morals ’ and ‘ First Lessons on Agriculture ’ 
to the Canadian Series of School Books, 
1867, &c.; edited ‘The Journal of Educa- 
tion [Toronto]’ firom 1848 to 1876, and pub- 
lished numerous tracts, letters, and reports 
in reference espemally to the dergy reserve 
and education questions. 

His eldest brother, WrLZiAU RTBBSoir 
G791-1882), horn near Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, took an active part in the war 
of 1812-14; on its outbreak he received a 
commission as lieutenant in the 18th Nor- 
folk regiment of Canadian militia, was pre- 


sent at the capture of Roti-oit on 21 Anv 
1812, and cairied the despatch-’s announciijli 
the event at headquarters ; he was incapui- 
tated for sever.il years by a wound received 
at the battle of Lundy’s Lane. In 1819 he 
entered the miniatiy of the methodist church 
and in 1831 was sent to England as a dele- 

f ate to conference. There he met Edward 
rving, and became a convert to his views- 
on his return to Canada he established the 
catholic apostolic church in that eoujittv 
and acted as its head until 1873. He was 
thrice married, and left a numerous family. 

' Uo died at his son’s residence, 317 Cliurcli 
' Street, Toronto, on 19 Deo. 1882 (Toronh 
Globe, 21 Deo. 1882). 

[Story of my Life, eel. Hodgins, Toronto, 
1881; Hodgins's Ryerson Memorial Volume 
1889 : Toronto Grlobe, 20 and 23 Feb. 1882; 
Richardson’s Eight Tears in Canada; Appleton's 
Cyel. of AmeriMu Biography; MeClintoekand 
Strong’s Cyclopcedia (Supplement); Allibons’a 
Diet. English Lit.] A. F. P. 

RTGGE, RIGGE, or RUGOE, ROBERT 
(d. 1410), chancellor of the university of 
Oxford, was a native of Devonshire, and 
possibly a relative of Thomas de Bitten, 
bishop of Exeter. Ha was elected fellow of 
Exeter OoUege in 1363, and held that posi- 
tion till the autumn of 1372. Afterwards 
he was a fellow of Merton College, and was 
buiear in 1874-6. He may be the Robert 
Rygge who was going abroad in the suite of 
I Sir John de la Pole in March 1378 ^Apii!B, 

' Swynoombe and JEwelme, p. 208). In March 
; 1381 he _ had license, with other clerks, to 
alienate in mortmain to Merton College cer- 
tain lands at Bushoy, Heitfordsbire (Col Fat. 
Solis, Siohard II, pp. 608, 611). Rygge was 
a eecular priest, and had graduated as B.D. 
before 22 Sept. 1378 (Boasb, p. lix), and os 
D.D. before the date of the condemnation 
of "Wiclif by William of Barton [q. v.], 
probably in 1370-80 (cf. JEufflish Sat J®«- 
view, V. 829-80). As a member of Merton 
College, Rygge would naturaUy be inclined 
in favour of the Wiclifitca ; ond his accession 
as ohancellor of the university, on 30 May 
1381, probably marked the temporary ascen- 
dency of the reformer's party (of. Matthew, 
MfigUsh Works of Wyolf hitherto wnpriniei, 
Introd. p. xxv). 

In the spring of 1382 doctrinal questions 
at Oxford came to a head. Rygge, in effect 
if not openly, favoured 'Wiolif^ followers, 
Nicholas of Hereford [q. v.] and Philip Hep- 
ington [q. v.l and supported them against the 
Carmehte, Peter Stemes [q. v,] Eventually 
he ap^inted Hereford to preach the sermon 
at St.Frideswide’B on Ascension day, IS May. 
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On 30 Jf.iv Arpfilnsliop Oonrtenay wrote to 
Rvpge reliuMngliimforhiafai our to Hereford 
and opposition to Ptolces. But the ohancellor 
nevertneleps continued his former course of 
action, because Stokes’s conduct was con- 
trary to the privileges of the university. 
He even assembled armed men for the inti- 
midation of his opponents, and appointed 
Eepington to preach the university sermon 
at the feast of Corpus Christi (5 June). 
Stokes had presented the archbishop’s letter 
on 4 June, but Rypge did not publish it till 
two days later j and Stokes, on reporting 
the matter to the archbishop, announced that 
he dare not for liis life proceed any further. 
Kvpge himself went to London immediately, 
and was present in the council atBlackfriara 
on 12 .Tune. He was severely rebuked for 
kis conduct, but nevertheless signed the de- 
crees of the council. A fresh mandate was 
at the same time issued, forbidding him to 
molest the archbishop’s supporters, or to 
permit any further teaching of false doctrine. 
Kygge declared that he dared not publish 
this order at Oxford, hut under pressure 
from the royal council published it, amid 
great excitement, on 16 June. However, he 
still held out so far as to suspend Henry 
Crump [q.v.] for attacking the lollords, and 
was in consequence summoned once more to 
London. A royal writ dated IS July or- 
dered Rygge to proceed against "Wiclif’s 
followers, and eeud all the writings of 
■Wicllf and Hereford to the archbishop. A 
second writ on the same day cancelled the 
suspension of Crump, and directed Rygge to 
abstain from molesting Crump, Stokes, or 
Stephen Patrington [q. v.] itypge after 
this gave way, and abandoned the 'Wiolifites. 
"When in November the convocation of Can- 
terbury met at Oxford, Rygge, as chancellor, 
preached at St.Frideewide’sonthetext'Con- 
giegati sunt in voile benedictionis.’ On 
26 Nov., acting no doubt in defence of nni- 
versity privileges, ha accused Crump and 
Stokes before the convocation of heresy. But 
they declared that what they had dona was 
‘ causa exercitii et doctrinoe ’ in the schools, 
and with some difficulty^they were recon- 
ciled to the university (WitKiNa, Ooncilia, 
iii. 172), 

In 1384 Rygge obtained the exemption of 
the colleges from the payment of tenths. In 
1886 he was one of the commissioners for 
settling the dispute at Oriel College about the 
election of a provost. In the some year he 
expelled Robert Lytham of Merton College 
from the university for disturbing the peace 
of the town ptooBBS, Sistory qf Trices, ii. 
667) . He had been ordered in 1886 to prohibit 
the quarrels of north and south, and in 1388 


was deposed from his office as chancellor by 
authority of parliament for having failed to 
preserve the peace ("Wood, Hist, and Antig. 
i. 616, 619; Anau or Usx, p. 7; IiTin, p. 
308). Nevertheless he was again chancellor 
In 1391, but held the office only one year. 
On 16 Feb. 1395 he was appointed canon 
of Exeter and archdeacon of Barnstaple. 
He was one of the doctors appointed in 1398 
to consider the letter of the university of 
Paris on the schism. In 1400 he resigned 
hie archdeaconry, and on 30 Jan. was ap- 
pointed chancellor of Exeter Cathedral. He 
was viear-Mneral for Edmund de Stafford, 
bishop of Exeter, on 27 Sept. 1400, and in 
April 1404 was the bishop’s proctor in con- 
vocation. He died in the spring of 1410 
before 10 April, which was the date when 
his successor at Exeter was collated. Pre- 
viously to 1392 Rygge had endowed a chest 
for loans to poor scholars at Exeter College, 
and at his death bequeathed some books to 
the college (Boasb, p. 11). 

|?aEciculi Zizanioium (Rolls Sot.) ; Knighton 
ap. Sciiptores Decern, col. 2706; Bro£iak’s 
Hemorials of Merton ; Boese's Register of Exeter 
CoU^e (these two in Oxt. Hist. 8oc,); Register 
of Bishop Stafford, ed. Hingeston Randolph, pp. 
186, 311 Maxwell-Byte’s Hist. Univ, Oxford; 
Wood’s History and Antiquities of thoUniversity 
of Oxford, i. 402, 499, 604, 610, 616, 619, 634, 
and Fasti, pp. 80-3 ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. 
Angl. i. 408, 418.] C. L. K. 

RYLAND, HERMAN WITSIUS (1760- 
1838), Canadian statesman, horn at North- 
ampton in 1760, was younger son of John 
Collett Ryland [q. v.] and brother of John 
Ryland (1768-1826) [q. v,] He was edu- 
cated for the army, and in 1781 was assis- 
tant deputy-paymaster-general to the forces 
under Burgoyue and Cornwallis in America, 
rendering important service at New York 
prior to its hnal evacuation in 1782. He 
returned to England with Sir Guy Corleton 
(afterwards first Lord Dorchester) [q. v,], 
who bad negotiated the peace, lu 1793 
Lord Dorchester, being appointed govemor- 
in-chief of British North America, took Ry- 
land with him to Canada as his civil secre- 
tary; and thenceforward for many years 
Byland’s infiuence on the administration of 
affairs in Lower Canada was paramount. He 
was continued as secretary by Dorchester’s 
successor, General Robert Prescott [q.v.], 
in 1797, and again (after serving with Sir 
Robert Miles, Ae Heutenant-govemo^ by 
Sir Jamea Craig on 22 Oct. 1807. To Craig 
he seems to have been chiefiy attached. He 
became also clerk of the executive council, 
clerk of the crown in chancery, and treasurer 
for the Jesuits’ estates; and he received a 
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ppn';ion in respect of bis services prior to 

Kjland, a somewbat prejudiced Eng- 
licliman, set bimsclf to establiib in Canada 
the supremacy of the crown and tbe 
church of England, and to anglicise the 
French Canadians. He was the fountain- 
head of the opposition to Archbishop Joseph 
Octave Plessis [q. v.] ; in constant fear of 
‘ demagogues ’ and ‘ section,’ he advised the 
seizure ol the reactionary press inMoroh 1810. 
Soon afterwards he was despatched to Eng- 
land on a special mission, the objects of which 
were to obtain an alteration of the constitu- 
tion of Lower Canada, to appropriate to the 
USB of the crown the revenues of the jesuits’ 
estates, and to induce the government to 
seize the patronage of the Roman catholic 
biehop of Quebec. On 81 July 1810 he ar- 
rived at Plymouth, and was admitted to a 
meeting of the cabinet on the subject of his 
mission on 22 Aug. ; hut after about two years’ 
delay he returned unsuccessful to Canada, 
arriving at Quebec on 19 Aug. 1812. Mean- 
while Sr James Craig had retu'ed, and Sir 
George Prevost (1707-1816) j|q. v.] took his 
place. The new governor did not approve 
Byland’s views, and, though Ryland came 
back with a recommendation from Lord Liver- 
pool and with the honour of a seat in the 
legislative coimcil, he did not retain his old 
position of secretary more than a few months, 
resigning in And 1813. 

Henceforth Hyland’s influence was chiefly 
felt in the legislative council ; hut after 1820 
he appeared little in public life. He died at 
his seat, Beauport, near Quebec, on 20 July 
1838. He was married, and left children 
settled in Canada. A son, George Herman 
Byland (d. 24 Sept. 1883), was derk of the 
legislative council. 

[Morgan's Sketches of Oelebiated Canadians ; 
Chri^'tie’s History of Canada, especially rol. vi,; 
Bogers's History of Canada.] 0. A. H. 

RYLAND, JOHN (1717 P-1798), friend 
of Dr. Johnson, was horn in London, but 
roent his early years at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Though bred for the law, he took to business, 
and for many years was a West India mer- 
chant on Tower Hill, London. As a young 
man he spent much of his time with John 
Hawheswoith [q.v.], and subsequent^ mar- 
ried his sister. Through this relationship 
he contributed to the ‘Gentleman's Ma^^- 
zine,’ and daring Hawkesworth’s occaeional 
absences from London he saw the periodical 
through the press. He died at Coimer’s Row, 
Orntc^d Friars, London, on 24 June 1798, 
aged 61. 

Ryland was acquainted with Dr. Johnson 


for many years, and was the last •survivinjr 
friend of his early life. He belonged to the 
old club that met weekly in 1749 at the 
King’s Head in Ivy Lane and was broken up 
about 1763, and he was one of the four sniS. 
viving members that dined together in ITfcS 
He also belonged to tlio Essex Head Clnl 
which Johnson formed at the close of his life’ 
He constantly visited the doctor in his last 
illness, he supplied Nichols with several of 
the partieulsfs which are inserted in the 
article in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
1784 (p. 957), and attended the funeral. 
Several of Dr. Johnson’s letters to him are 
included in the correspondence edited by Dr. 
G. B. HiU, hut he is seldom mentioned by 
Boswell, possibly because these letters mre 
withheld from publicatiou in Boswell’s ‘Life,’ 
In religion a dissenter, in politics a staunch 
whig, Ryland was a good scholar, and ex- 
pressed himself well both in speech and in 
writing j he saw many aspects of life anl 
owned a rich fund of anecdote. 

[Boswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 242, ir. 3S0, 
435-6 ; Cent. Mag. 1798, ii. 620-30 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecdotes, is. SOO-2.] W. P. 0. 

RYLAND, JOHN (1738-1825), baptist 
minister, eon of John Collett Ryland [q.v."', 
was bom at Warwick on 29 Jan. 1753. ffe 
learnt Hebrew when only five years old, 
and Greek when under nine, and before he 
was fifteen began teaching in hh father's 
j school. On IS Sept. 1767 he was baptised 
in the river Nen, near Northampton, and, 
after preaching at small gatherings of bap- 
tists from 1769, was formally admitted into 
the ministry on 10 March 1/71. Until his 
twenty-fifth, year he assisted his father in 
his school at Northampton, and in 1781 was 
associated with him in the charge of his 
church. On his father’s xetuemeut in 1786, 
he was entrusted with the sole charge of the 
congregation. 

In December 1793 Ryland became minister 
of theBroadmead chapel atBristol, combining 
with the post the presidency of the baptist 
college at Bristol. These positions he retained 
until his death. He joined, on 2 Oct, 1792, 
in founding tbe Baptist Missionaw Society, 
and acted as its secretory from 1815 nntd 
his death at Bristol on 26 May 1836._ On 
2 June he was hurled in the ground adfoining 
Broadmead chapel, and on 6 June Robert 
Hall, who succeeded him in his church, 
preached a memorial sermon (published sepa- 
rately in 1825, andincluded in Hall’s ‘Works,’ 
i. 369-414). Portraits of Ryland, paintedhy 
J, Russell and J. Burgniss, were engraved 
respectively by R. Houston (1776) and J. 
Thomthwaite. There are other engravings 
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by J. Goldar and Granger. The degree of 
D.D. ■wa ‘5 conferred upon him by Brown 
University, Rhode Island, in 1792. Ey- 
land married, on 12 Jan. 1780, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Tjlor of Banbury, who 
died on 23 Jan. 1787, a few weeks after 
the birth of her only child. Hia second 
■wile was Prances, eldest daughter of Wil- 
liam Barrett of Northampton, whom ha 
married on 18 June 1789. She survived 
him, with one son, Jonathan Edwards Ry- 
land I q. V.], and three daughters. 

Ry land's reading was ‘various and exten- 
sive*;' he was a profound oriental scholar, 
and ha had a passion for natural history. 
Though not a great preacher, he possessed, 
through his learning and uprightness, a great 
influence among the baptists. His views were 
Calvinistic, but in middle life he new to 
sympathise with the opinions of Jonathan Ed- 
wards, and was more tolerant towards those 
who ^fiered from him. He is said to have 
preached no fewer than 8,691 sermons. A 
considerable number of manuscripts and 
sermons by him are at the College Street 
church, Northampton, and the baptist col- 
lege, Bristol. Amo^ his friends were Wil- 
liam Corey, Dr. John Erskin^ AndrewFuRer, 
Robei t Hall, John Newton, Dr. John Rippon, 
and Thomas Scott. 

Numerous sermons and charges were pub- 
lished by Ryland, and he drew up many re- 
commendatory prefaces for religious works 
and for biograpMea of hie frienda. His chief 
works were : 1. ‘ The Plagues of Egypt, by a 
School-boy thirteen years of Age,’ n. p. or d. 
[17C6] (of. HA.LKDIT and LAnre, Diet, of 
Anonymous Lit. iii. 1918). 2. ‘Serious 

Essays on the Truths of the Gospel,’ 1771 
(consisting of 121 pieces in verse) ; 2nd edit, 
corrected and enlarged, 1776; 3rd edit, re- 
1 ised by the Rev. J. A. J ones, 1829. _3. ‘ The 
Divine Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures ; 
a Poem,’ 1772, 4. ‘The Faithfulness of 

God in His Word evinced,' 1773 (ajpoetio 
rendering of the first argument of Rohert 
Fleming the elder in his work on ‘ The Ful- 
filment of Scripture ’). 5. ‘ Compendious 

View of the Principal Truths of the Gospel,' 
1774. 6. ‘ Solvation Finished : a Funeral Ser- 
monon Robert Hall senior; with an Appendix 
on the Church at Ams^,’ 1791 ; 2nd edit, 
revised by the Eev. J. A. J onas, 1860. 7. ‘ Ear- 
nest Charge of an Afihetionate Paetor,’ 1794. 
8. ‘Christianse MOitiie Viaticum; a brief 
Directory for Evangelical Ministers;’ 2nd 
edit. 1798; 6tb edit. 1826. 9. ‘Candid 

Statement of the Reasons for the Baptists,’ 
1814 and 1827. 10. ‘Memoir of the Eev. 
Andrew Fuller,’ 1816 and 1818. 11. ‘Serious 
Remarks on the different Representations 

TOJ.. XVII, 


of Evangelical Doctrine,’ pt. i. 1817, pt. ii. 
1818. Two volumes of ‘ Pastoral Memorials,’ 
consisting of abstracts of some of his ser- 
mons, twenty-five ot his hymns, and a short 
memoir, Iw his son, were pubhshed after his 
death (vol. i. in 1826 and vol. ii. in 1828). 

Rylaud •was a popular hymn-writer. His 
earliest hymns appeared in the ‘Serious 
Essays ’ (1771), Others appeared in the re- 
ligious magozines between 1770 and 1790, 
and twenty-five were included in the ‘ Pas- 
toral Memorials.’ Ninety-nine ‘Hymns and 
Verses on Sacred subjects ’ toainly from un- 
published manuscripts), with a biographical 
sketch, came out iu 1862. Rylau^s hymns 
are simple in thought and language, and lack 
passion or poetry. Thirteen of them are in 
common use (Jvioan, Hymnology'), 

[Memoir added to Pastoral Memorials, vol. 
ii. ; Colvile'a TVarwicksbire Worthies, pp. 623- 
626; Tyerman's Oxtord Methodists; Life of 
Rowland Hill, 1831, p.92 ; Life of Simoon, p. IS; 
Cox’s Baptist Miseionn^ Soc. i I-2B0 ; SvraiDe's 
Men at Bristol Baptist GoU. passim.] W. P. C. 

RYLAND, JOHN COLLETT (1723- 
1792), divine, son of J oseph Ryland, a farmer 
and grazier of Lower Ditchford, Gloucester- 
shire, and grandson of John Ryland, yeoman, 
of Hinton-on-the-Green, Gloucestershire, was 
horn at Bourton-on-tbe-Water in the same 
counW on 12 Oet. 1723. His mother, Fiee- 
love Collett, of Slaughter, was a collateral 
descendant of John Colet [q. v.], dean of St, 
Paul’a. Ryland was baptised in 1741 by Ben- 
jamin Beddome [q. v.], who, perceiving him 
to be a lad of promise, sent Mm about 1744 
to Bernard Foskett’s academy at Bristol to 
prepare for the ministry. After undergoing 
much spiritual conflict he left Bristol in 1760 
to be pastor of the baptist church atWarwick, 
where he had already preached for four or five 
years. Here he kept school in St, Mary’s par- 
sonage-house, rented of the rector, Dr. Tate, 
who, when remonstrated with on harbouring 
a dissenter, used to retort that he had brought 
the man as near the church as he could, 
though he could not force him into it. 

In October 1769 Ryland left Warwick for 
Northampton, where he lived twenty-«ix 
years as minister and schoolmaster, his pupils 
often numbering as many as ninety. Among 
them was Samuel Baxter. It is his ohief 
merit to have done more perhaps than any 
man of his time to promote polite learning 
among the baptists and ortbodox dissenters. 
Twice his church was enlarged, and iu 1781 
his son, John Ryland (1763-1826) fq-v.], 
joined him as co-pastor. On 2 July 17w he 
delivered at sunrise over the grave of Dr. 
Andrew Gifford [q. v.] in Bunhill Fields an 
‘ Oration,’ which was puhlished, and has bseu 

a H 
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tirlce reprinted (1834 and 188S). In 1786 
Hyland resigned to his son the care of the 
church, and remoyed his school to Enfield, 
yyhere it grew and flourished. Ryland fiia- 
^uently preached in the neighbourhood. He 
is said to have once addressed from a coach- 
box, in a seven-storied wig, holidov crowds 
assembled on the flat banhs of the Lea, near 
Ponder’s End. He was massive in person, 
and his voice in singing was comparea to the 
roaring of the sea. The degree of M.A. was 
conferred upon him in 1769 by Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
(founded 1763). 

Ryland died at Enfield on 24 July 1792, 
and was buried at Northampton, his funeral 
sermon (two editions, 1792) being preached 
by Dr. John Rippon [q. v.] An elegy by 
‘ Legatus’ was published ( London, 1702, ItoL 
He was twice married : first, on 23 Dec. 1748, 
to ElizahethFrith of "Warwick (A 1779) ; and 
secondly to Mrs Stott, widow of an officer. 
His sons by his first wife, John (1763-1826) 
and Herman Witsius, are noticed separately. 
A portrait by John Russell (1746-1806 ) [q-v.], 
ininU-bottomedwig and hands, engraved by 
Granger, is prefixed to his 'Address to the 
Ingenuous "r outh of Great Britain,' London, 
1792, 12mo. 

Ryland’s passion for hook-maldng once 
or twice involved him in pecuniary diffi- 
culties. NeitW printer, publisher, nor en- 
graver could turn out their work half fast 
enough for him. As his Mends James 
Hervey (1714-1768) [q^. v.] and Augustus 
Toplady told him, he would have done more 
had he done less. With James Ferguson 
(1710-1776) [q.v.] he issued 'An Easy Intro- 
duction toMechanics,’1763, 8vo,and‘ASerie8 
of Optical Cards.’ He contributed to the 
'Baptist Register,’ edited by John Rippon, 
wrote many of the articles for Buck’s 'Theo- 
logical Dictionary,’ London, 1802, 8vo, and 
edited Edward Polhill’s ' Ohristus in Corde,’ 
Quarles’s 'Emblems,’ Jonathan Edwards’s 
' Sermons’ (1780), and Ootton Mather’s ‘Stu- 
dent and Preacher ’ (1781). 

Hisseparatepublications (all issued at Lon- 
don unless otherwise stated) were : 1. ' Me- 
moir of J. Alleine,’ 8vo, 1786; 2nded. 1768. 
2. 'Life and Actions of Jesus Christ; by Way 
of Question and Answer, in "Verse,’ 1767, 
12ma. S. ' Scheme of Infidelity,’ London, 
1770, 8vo. 4. 'A Contemplation on the 
Existence and Perfection of Gfod,’ 1774, 
8vo. 5. ' Contemplation on the Insufficiency 
of Reason,’ 1776, 8vo. 6. ‘ Contemplation 
on the Nature and Evidences of Divine lu- 
epiration,’ Northampton, 1776, 8vo. These 
three, with additions, republished, Northamp- 
ton, 1779, 8 to, with portrait, as ' Contem- 


plations on the Beauties of Creation ■ ’ Gn' 
ed. S vols. Northampton, 1780. 

Preceptor or Counsellor of Human Lifi-.' 
1776, 12mo. 8. ‘ A Key to the Greek Te-'- 

tament,’ 1777, 8vo. 9. ‘ Character of JaiuL-. 
Hervey, with Letters,’ 1790, 8\o. 10. ‘A 

Translation of John Owen’s Demonstrations 
of Divine J ustice,’ 1790. 11. ' A Picture of 
Popery, preBxed to Luther’s Diseoiirspa bv 
Cant. Henry Bell ; ’ 2nd ed. 1791, fol. 12. ‘A 
Body of Divinity,’ 1790, 12mo. 13. 'Evi- 
dences that the Christian Religion is of God • ’ 
2nd ed. 1798, 12mo. 14. ' Select Essays on 
the Moral Virtue, and on Genius, Science 
and Taste,’ 1792. 


[Ivimey’s Hist, of Engl. Biptists, iv. 609, 
Sihree's Independency in AVarwiekshire, p. Pis ' 
Bogue and Bennett’s Hist, of Diss. ii. 648 ; Gent! 
Mag. July 1792, p. 678 ; Evangel. Mng. OetoUr 
1800, p. 397 ; Baptist Ann. Beg 1790-3, pp 12J, 
125, 320 ; Enropain M.ig. August 1702, p. 167 ! 
Morris’s Biogr. Recoil, of Robert Hall, ISls! 
pp. 20-lj Newman’s Bylandiana, 1836, passim; 
Cat. Sen. Ac.id. Univ. Brun. Providence, E. I.! 
p. 47 ; Chaloner Smith’s Brit. Mezz, Portraits' 
p. 68.5 ; IVilli imson’s John Ru'^ell, B A.. ISDi, 
pp. 47, 63, 163.] C. P. S. 

RYLAND, JONATHAN EDWARDS 
0798-1866), man of letters, only son of John 
Ryland (1763-1823) [q.v.], by his second 
wife, was born at Northampton on 6 Miy 
1793. His earlier years were spent in Bris- 
tol, and he was educated at the baptist col- 
lege, over which his father presided, and at 
Edinbureh University, where he was a pupil 
of Dr. Thomas Brown. For a time he wa^ 
mathematical and classical tutor at Mill Bill 
College, and for a short period he taught at 
Bradford College. He afterwards moved to 
Bristol, and in 1636 went to Northampton, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. The 


degree of M.A. was in 1862 conferred upon 
him byBrown University, Rhode Island. He 
died at Waterloo, North'ampton, on 16 April 
1866. On 4 Jon. 1828 he married Frances, 
daughter of John Buxton of Northampton, 
Ryland was well acquainted with Hrtrew, 
Latin, Greek, and German, hut he was shy 
and reserved in manner, and did not do him- 
self i ustice. He chiefly employed himself iu 
editing and translating the works of others. 
His earliest compositions were inserted iu the 
'Visitor’ (Bristol, 1823); he was a writer 
in the 'Baptist Magazine,’ and he edited 
vols. ix.-xii. of the fifth series of the ‘Eclectic 
Review.’ He wrote for Kitto’s ‘ Oyclopiedia 
of Biblical Literature,’ and he published in 
1866 a ‘ Memoir ’ of Kitto. In 1864 he pro- 
duo6d‘'Wholcsome Words; or One Hundred 
Choice Passages from Old Authors.' To the 
eighth edition of the ‘ Encyolop»dia Bri- 
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tannica ’ he contributed memoirs of John 
Foster, Andrew Fuller, John Kitto, Robert 
Fobitison. Schleiermicher, and Schwartz, and 
the articles on Noithawpton and Kortliamp- 
tnnshire. . , , , 

The translations, by E^tdand, included 
ra'CilV ‘ThouKhts on Religion,’ Jacobi on 
fill' ‘Gineral Epiatle of St. James,’ Felix 
>'eff 'a < Dialogues on Sin e nd Salvation,’ Sar- 
tonus's 'Lectures on Christ,’ Semisch’a ‘Life 
of Justin Martyr,’ Gau-sen's ‘ Canon of the 
Holy Scriptures,’ Tholuck’a ‘ Guido and Ju- 
lius,’ Tholuci’s ‘ Old Testament and the 
Isew,' Barth’s ‘ yWerofQnelbruim, ’Lange's 
‘Life of Christ’ (rol. ii.'), two ti'eatises by 
Uennstenbeig. and several volumes by Kean- 
der on the ‘ History of the Church and its 
Dogmas.’ 

Ilyland edited the 'Pastoral Memorials’ 
of Ms father (1826-8), and the ‘ Life and Cor- 
respondence of John Foster’ (1346, 3 vols.) 
Healso edited collections of Foster's' Essays ’ 
and ‘Lectures.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1368, i. 771 ; rteoinan,27 April 
1866, pp. 263, 269, 279; Works of J. IS. Ry- 
hind.] W. P. 0. 

RYLAHII, TVILLIAM IVTNNE (1733- 
1783), engraver, horu in the Old Bailey, 
London, in July 1783, was the eldest of seven 
sous of Edward Ryland, a native of 'Wales, 
who came to London and worked as an en- 
graver and copperplate printer in the Old 
Bailey, where he died on 26 July 1771. 
Young Ryland was apprenticed to Simon 
Francois Raveuet [ji.T.] m London, and, after 
the expiration of his articles, he was assisted 
byliisgodfathev,SirWatkinWilliama-Wynn, 
to visit France and Italy in co^any with a 
former schoolfellow named Howard and 
Qahriel Smith, the engraver. He remained 
in Paris about five years, studying drawing 
nnder Francois Boucher, and engraving under 
Jacques Philippe Le Bas. In 1767 he gained 
a medal for a study from the life at theAca- 
d4mie Royale de PeinUiie et de Sculpture, 
and while abraad he engraved several plates 
after the old mncteis and ikim the composi- 
tions of Boucher. On his return to England, 
soon after the accession of George III, he 
was commissioned to engrave Allan Ram- 
say’s full-length portraits of the king and 
of’ the Eaii of Bute, which had been de- 
clined by Sir Robert Strange, and afterwards 
tl>at of Queen Charlotte with the infant 
princess royal, after Francis Cotes, E.A. He 
thus secured the patronage and fiiiendehip of 
George in, and recMved the appointment of 
( ngiavei to the king, with an annual salary 
ofdOOf. 

Ilyland had in 1701 sent Ms plate of ‘ Jupi- 
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piter and Leda,’ after Boucher, to the exhi- 
bition of the Society of Artists, of wMoh he 
became a mcinher on its incorporation in 
1763. In 1767 he p.ihihited his plate of 
George III in coronation roles, after Ram- 
say, and in 1769 three drawings. After this 
he exhibited only a few drawings after 
Angelica Kaufi'mann and some small por- 
traits at the Royal Academy between 1773 
and 1775. 

Some time after his return from abroad he 
adopted the ‘ chalk’ or dotted manner of 
engraving, which he had introduced into 
England, and caused to a higher degree of 
peifection than it had ever before attumed. 
The plates which he executed in this popular 
style were chiefly after the works of Angelica 
Kat^ann, E.A., and included ‘ Juno bor- 
rowing the Cestns of Venus,’ ‘ The Judgment 
of Pans,’ ‘'Yenua Triumphant,’ ‘Venus pie- 
santing Helen to Paris,’ ‘ The Flight of Paris 
with Helen/ ' Cupid Bound,’ ‘ Cupid -Asleep/ 
‘A SaeriflcetoPan,’‘Oymon andlphigenia/ 
‘Achilles lamenting the Death of Patro- 
olus,’ ‘Telemachns at the Court of Sparta,’ 
‘Penelope awakened by Euryclea/ ‘ Patience/ 
‘Perseverance/ ‘Faith’ and ‘Hope,’ ‘Eleanor, 
the wife of Edward I, sucking the Poison 
from_ his 'Wound/ ‘Lady Emabeth Grey 
soliciting of Edward IV the restoration of 
her deceased Hushand’sLands/ ‘Maria’ (from 
Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey "), afiiU-length 
of Maty, duchess of Richmond, in n Grecian 
dress, and a companion plate of a lady in a 
Turlnah costume. Among other works by 
him were ‘Antiochns and Stratonice,’ after 
Pietro da Cortona, engraved in line for Boy- 
deU’s ooIlectiiMi; ‘ Charity/ after Vandyck j 
‘ The Graces Bathing/ after Franpois Bou- 
cher; four plates of 'The Muses/ after 
G. B. Cipriani, PuA, ; foiuteen plates from 
the designs of Samuel Wale, R.A., for Sir 
John Hawkins’s edition of Walton's ‘Angler,’ 
published in 1760 ! and fifty-seven plates for 
Chatlea Rogers’s ‘ Collection of Prints in imi- 
tation of Drawings.' completed in 1778, as well 
os the fine mezzotint portrait of Rogers, after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, prefixed to that work. 

Ryland was at one time in possession of a 
handsome income. It is stated that he made 
no less than 8,0007. a year by the sale of bis 
engravings, and a ftiend had left him an 
eleventh share in the Liverpool waterworks, 
valued at 10,000/. Infatuated by his pro- 
sperity he launched out into even kind of 
expense. Tiring of a sedentary life, he entered 
into partnership with his pupil, Henry Bryer, 
and they together opened a print-shop in 
Gomhill, where they oaiiied on a ve^ exten- 
sive business until December 1771, when they 
became bankrupt. After an interval Ryland 
HNS 
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resumed 'business as a print-seller in the 
Strand, bur before long he retired to a private 
residence at Knightsbridge, &om which he 
disappeared on 1 April 1783. On the follow- 
ing day an advertisement was issued ofiering 
a reward of SOOf, for his apprehension on a 
charge of forging and uttering two bills of 
exchange for 7,114^. with intent to defraud 
the East India Company. On the arrival of 
the officers to arrest him in a small house 
near Stepney, he made a desperate attenrat 
to commit suicide by cutting his throat. On 
27 July he was tried at the Old Bailey 
before Sir Erancis Buller, convicted, and 
sentenced to death. He was hanged at 
Tyburn on 29 Aug. 1783, the execution 
being delayed soma time by a violent thunder- 
storm, and was buried at Ealtbam, Middle- 
sex. He left a widow and six cbildrcn, for 
whose benefit two plates left by bira un- 
finisbed, ‘ Eong John ratifying Magna Charta,’ 
after John Hamilton Mortimer, A.H.A., and 
‘ The Interview between Edgar and El&ida 
after her Marriage with Athelwold,’ after 
Angelica Kauffaann, E.A., were completed 
respectively by Erancesco Bartolozzi,Ti..A., 
and hy TVilliam Sharp. His widow kept a 
print-shop for many years in Oxford Eoad, 
and his daughter became a teacher of drawing, 
and instructed the Frinceas Elizabeth and 
others of the royal family. One of Eyland’s 
brothers was in 1782 convicted of highway 
robbery, committed in a drunken irolic, and 
was reprieved only on the morning oi the 
day of execution through his brother's per- 
sonal influence with the king. 

There is a medallion portrait in profile of 
Eyland, engraved hy I). F. Foriset from a 
drawing made by Fierre £tienne Falconet in 
1768, of which a smaller copy was pub- 
lished in 1783. The Eev. Mr. Clotton, ordi- 
nary of Newgate, had a drawing of Hyland 
for which he sat while in prison after his trial. 

A copy of it, by Eohert Graves, A.E.A., is in 
the possession of the writer of this article. 

[AuthenticMemoirs ofWilliam Wynne Hyland, 
1784 ; Dodd's Memoirs of English Engraveia, zi. 
1U4-10 (Brit. Mns. Add. MS. 33404) ; Noble's 
Odtalogne of Engravers, 1806, manuscript in 
poBseBsion of B. E. Graves ; Boberts's Memoir 
of Hannah More, i. 280 ; Strutt’s Biogr. Diet, 
of Engravers, 1785-6, ii. 286; Bedgrave's Diet, 
of Artists of the English School, 1876 ; Bryan’s 
Diet, of Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves and 
Armstrong, 1886-9, ii, 432; Exhibition Cata- 
logues of the Incorporated Society of Artists, 
1761-0, and of the Boyal Academy, 1772-6.1 

B. E. G. 

HYLANDS, JOHN (1801-1888), mer- 
chant and manufacturer, third son of Joseph 
Hylands, manufacturer of cotton goods, of 
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St. Helens, Lancashire, was horn on 7 Peh 
1801, and educated at the grammar schooi 
of his native town. His aptitude for trade 
declared itself early, and, after carrying on 
a small weaving concern on hia own accoimt 
he, before the age of eighteen, entered into 
partnership with his elder brothers Joseph 
and llichard. Their father joined them m 
1819, when the firm of Hylands & Sons was 
established, the seat of operations being re- 
moved to "Wigan. Their manufactures for 
some years consisted of ginghams, checks 
ticks, dowlases, calicoes, and linens. John' 
the youngest partner, occupied himself witij 
travelling over several counties for orders 
until 1823, when he opened a warehouse 
for tho fim in Mauchester. Business in- 
creased rapidly, and in the course of a few 
years extensive properties at Wigan, along 
with dye works and bleach works, were 
purchased. "Valuable seams of coal were 
afterwards discovered under these properties 
end proved a great source of wealth to the 
purchasers. Li 1826 the firm became mer- 
chants as weU as manufacturers, and about 
the same time they erected a new spinning 
mill. The Ainsworth mills, near Bolton, 
and other factories were subsequently ac- 
quired. The brothers Joseph and Bichard 
retired about 1839. Joseph Hylands senior 
died in July 1847, leaving his son John sole 
proprietor of the undertn6ing. A warehouse 
was opened in Wood Sti’eet, London, in 1849. 
A great fire occurred at the Manchester ware- 
house in 1854, but the loss, althoimh ve^ 
large, was speedily repaired. In 187 3 Hylands 
convertedhrs business intoalimited company, 
retaining, however, the entire management 
of it, and purchasing new mills, and entering 
into fresh business in many quarters of the 
globe. The firm, which had a capital of two 
miUions, became the largest textile manu- 
facturing concern in the kingdom. 

Hylands was personally of a peculiarly re- 
tiring and reserved disposition, except among 
his personal friends, and always shrank firom 
publio office of any kind, although he was 
not indifl'erent to public interests. "When 
the Manchester Ship Oanol was mooted, and 
there seemed a doubt as to the ways and 
means for the enterprise, he took up 60,000/. 
worth of shares, increasing his contribution 
when the project appeared again in danger. 
In politics be was a kheral, and in religion 
a congregationalist, with leanings to ths 
baptist form of faith. His chanties were 
numerous but nnohtrusive. Among other 
benefactions he established and maintained 
omhanages, homes for aged gentlewomen, 
a home of rest for ministers of slender means, 
and he provided a town-hall, baths, Ubraiy, 
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and a coffee-houae in the village of Stret- 
ford, where he lived. He also built an 
institute for the benefit of the villagers of 
Haven Street in the Isle of Wight, where 
Rylands passed some of hia later years. His 
benefactions to the poor of Home were so 
liberal as to induce the king to decorate 
him in 1880 with the order of the ‘crown 
of Italy.’ For many years_ he employed the 
Rev. P. Bugby, John Graakin, and other com- 
petent scholars to prepare special editions 
of the bible and religious works which he 
rinted forfreedistribution. These included: 

. ‘ The Holy Bible,’ arranged in numbered 
paragraphs, 1863, 4to, 1272 pages, with an 
^cellent index in a separate volume of 277 
pages. Two subsequent editions were printed 
in 1878 and 188S. 2, 'Biodati’s Italian 

Testament,’ similarly arranged and indexed, 
printed for distribution in Italy. 3. ‘ Oster- 
vald’s IVeneh Testament,’ arranged on a 
similar plan. 4. ‘ Hymns of the Church Uni- 
versal, with Prefaces, Annotations, and In- ' 
dexes,’ Manchester, 1885, pp. 604, royal 8vo ; ' 
a selection from a collection made by By- ' 
lands of sixty thousand hymns. 

He died at his residence, Longford HaR, 
Stretford, Manchester, on 11 Dec.1888, being 
buried at theMonchester Southern cemetery. 

He married thrice : (1) in 1823, Dinah, 
daughter of W. Eaby of Ardwiok, Manchester 
(l^ her be had six children, none of whom 
survived him) ; (2) in 1848, Martha, widow 
ofBichord Carden; and (3) in 1873, Enri- 
queta Augustina (£.4 Feb. 1908), eldest sur- 
viving daughter of Stephen Oatley Tennant. 
Rylands's widow erected in Manchester a 
ermanent memorial of her husband in the 
ohn Rylands Library, of which the famous 
Althorp Library, purchased by her fromEarl 
Spencer in 1892, and Lord Crawford's MSS., 
purchased W her in 1901, form part of the 
contents. The library was opened 6 Oct. 
1899, when Mrs. Rylands received the free- 
dom of the city of Manchester. 

^ Hemorinm, John Bylands, 1889 Dr. 
S.R. Green), with portrait; Sunday at Home, 
23 March 1889, with another portrait; Man- 
chester City Hewe, IS Dec. 1888; Eox Bourne’s 
Bomance of Trade; Quaritch'a English. Boole 
Collectors; Papers of the Manchester Literary 
Club (article by W. B. Credland), 1603, p. 134; 
private information.) C. W, S, 

_ RTLAirpS, PETER (1820-1887;, poli- 
tician, bom in Bewsey House, Worrmgton, 
on 18 J an. 1820, was the youngest son of John 
Rylands, a manufacturer, by his wife, a 
da^htei of the Rev. James Glazebrook, vicar 
of Belton, Leicestershire, He was educated 
at the Boteler grammar school in his native 
town. As a boy he had a passion for politics, 


and in 183.J pre-sided at a whig banquet of 
two hundred sons of Warrington electors, 
who had taken part in a mock election. Up 
to the age of twenty-one his time was chiefly 
passed m studying and writing papers on 
natural history and phrenologv. He then 
found, however, that his father’s means had 
shrunk, owing to the diversion of the manu- 
facture of sail-cloth from Warrington, and 
that the manufacture of steel and iron wire, 
another husiness conducted by his father, had 
ceased to pay. In concert with his brothers, 
Peter reconstituted the latterhnsiness, which 
in the course of a few years increased so 
largely as to contribute to the prosperity of 
Warrington. 

Rylands interested himself in religious 
topics. Originally a nonconformist, he joined 
the church of England. In 1843 he published 
a Rttle pamphlet on ‘The Mission of the 
Church.’ A larger work, on ‘The Pulpit 
and the People,’ appeared in 1847. He also 
took an active part m politics, and became a 
working member oftheAuti-Gonilaw League, 
He was elected mayor of Warrington in 
1852, and in 1859 be was invited to become 
a liberal candidate in opposition to Mr. 
Grreenall; but he declined on the ground of 
business engagemants. In concert with Mr. 
McMinnies and the Rev. R. A. Mould, he 
contributed a series of letters to the ‘War- 
rington Guardian,’ signedOliver West. They 
attracted wide attention, and stirred to energy 
the liberal sentiment of the district, The 
authorship was not disclosed until after By- 
lands’s death {Life, p. 26). Rylands entered 

f oiliament as member for Warrington in 
868. He was a candidate in 1874, first for 
Warring ton, and next for south-east Lanca- 
shire, hut fsRed in each case. In 1876 ha 
returned to the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Burnley, aud represented it till his 
death. 

In parliament, Bylands proved himself an 
earnest and hard-working, but independent 
radical. He frequently criticised the foreign 
policy of both parties, and in 1886 joined 
the party of liberal unionists which was 
formed when Mr. Gladstone adopted the 
policy of home rule for Ireland, He died 
on 8 Peb. 1887 at his house, Massey Hall, 
Tholwall, Cheshire. He married twice and 
left issue. 

[Coriespondence and Speeches of Mr. Peter 
Bylonda, by L. Gordon Rylands, 2 vols.] 

P.R, 

RYLEY. [See also Riluy.] 

RYLEY or RILEY, CHARLES 
REUBEN (1732 P-1798), painter, son of a 
trooper in the horse-guards, was bora in 
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London about 1752. He -was of -wealily 
coBblitutiou and deformed in figure. He 
showed an. early taste for art, and at first 
studied engraving, for which he received a 
premium in 1767 from the Society of Arts. 
Afterwards he took to painting and became a 
pupil of John Hamilton Mortimer,®. A. [q. v.] 
and a student of the Hoyal Academy, w We 
he obtained a gold medal in 1 778 for a painty- 
ing of ‘ Orestes on the point of being sacri- 
ficed by Iphigenia.’ This picture he ex- 
hibited at the Boyal Academy in 1779, from 
which date he was a constant exhibitor of 
drawings and small pictures, mostly in the 
style of his master, Mortimer. Indifferent 
health preyonted mm fi;om making much 
progress in his art, and he was compelled 
to fall back upon working for booksellers 
and teaching in schools. He was employed 
on decorative paintings by the Duke oi Bich- 
mond at Goodwood, llr. "Willett at Merly, 
Mr. ConoUy in Ireland, and elsewhere. After 
beginning life with strict methodist views, 
llyley Ml into irregular habits, which, acting 
on his enfeebled constitution, brought about 
his death on IS Oct. 1798, at his house in 
what was then the New Hoad, Marylebone. 
Some of his works have bean engraved. 

[Edwards’s Anecdotes of Painting j Redgrave's 
Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, of Artists, l76i)- 
1893.] L. 0. 

RYLEY, JOHN (1747-1816), mathe- 
matician, was the eldest son of Somael 
Ryley, a farmer and clothier, of Alcoates, 
near Pudsey, Yorkshire, where he was bom 
on 30 Nov. 1747. He received a village 
education, and was then employed at home 
as husbandman and cloth manufacturer, de- 
voting his leisure to mathematics with such 
success that iu 1774 he was appoiuted ma- 
tUematical master at Drighlmgton gram- 
mar school. Here he studied fluxions and 
the higher parts of algebra. In 1775 he 
opened a school of his own at Pudsey, where 
lie married Miss Dawson of Topclmc. In 
177G he became schoolmaster of Beeston, and 
soon began to contribute solutions of pro- 
blems to the ‘Ladies’ Diary,' winning many 
prizes. In 1789 Ryley was made headmaster 
of the Blnecoot school in Leeds, retaining 
the post till death. He also taught (about 
1800) in the grammar school, and took 
private pupils, several of whom distinguished 
themselves at Cambridge. Mau^ eminent 
mathematicians visited him. He died of gout 
on 22 April 1815. He had three sons and 
four daughters. 

Ryley was a self-inado man, hut, though 
his ‘countenance was repulsive, from his 
fixed habits of closo thinking,’ he was of bene- 


volent character. In his hasty and nervons 
manner of speech, as well as in his heavy 
build, he somewhat resembled Bp. Johnson 
Besides being a very successful teacher of 
mathematics, he was the first editor of the 
‘Leeds Correspondent,’ 1816, a literary, ma- 
thematical, and philosophical misceUanv 
He also conUihutpd to many other mathfr 
matical periodicals for nearly half a centurv 
and compiled ‘ The Leeds Guide,’ containing 
a history of Leeds and adjacent villaBes 
1806 and 1808 (now very scarce). ’ 

[Leeds Correspondent, ii. 97, 242; Taylor's 
Leeds Worthies ; Rayner’s Hist, of Pudeey. See 
also Leeds Intelligencer, April 1815, and Paday 
Almanac for 1873.] W. P. S. 

RYLEY, SAMUEL "RriLLIAM (1769- 
1837), actor and author, the son and only 
child of Samuel Romney, a wholesale grocer 
of St. James’s Market, Londou, was bom in 
London in 1769. After his retirement from 
affairs conseqiient upon ill-health, the elder 
Romney lived on an income of 3607. a year 
bequeathed to Mrs. Romney by her unrlo, 
Sir William Heathcote, who also left 4,0007. 
to her children. Yoimg Romney was edu- 
cated at a day school in Kensington, and 
afterwards at a second in Pulhaan, Kept by a 
Ml’. Day. In his seventh, year he went with 
his parents to Chester, where he was plocd 
at the grammar school. Bound apprentioe 
to WiUiamKen worthy of Quickwood, Saddle- 
worth, Yorkshire, a woollen manufacturer, 
he ran away with his master's daughter Ana 
(baptised at St. George's Church, MossW, on 
9Bec. 1760), and married her at Gretna Green 
on 16 Sept. 1770, remarrying her subsequently 
iu Clifton, near Preston, whore, after his 
mother's death, his father resided. 

In five years the money he had inherited 
was spent, and he retired in April 1782 on a 
small income of his wife’s to Newby Bridge, 
"Westmoreland. In Pobruaryl783 he j nined 
on sharing terms Austin & ''^itlock’s thea- 
trical company at Nowcast le-on-Tyne, where 
he appeared as George Barnwell in ‘The 
London Merchant.’ After losing about 207. 
by the engagement, he retired to join Powell’s 
company in the west of England, and in 
1784, after raising 2007., joined Powell in 
management, beginning in Worcester [see 
PowBLL, Wiiliam]. Soou buying out his 
partner with borrowed money, he became sols 
manager. The result was disastrous, and 
Romney, burdened with debt, had to resume 
his occupation of a strolling actor. At Taun- 
ton Mrs. Romney appeared as an actress. 
Among other parts she played Fanny to his 
Lord Oglehy in the ‘ Chuufestine Marriage.' 
After rambling up and down principally in 
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tlio ■we=t- of En^fnnd, Komney foand his -way 
to Loudon, and tried unsuccessfully for an 
tii.ASfement at Drury Lane. AsLordOgleby 
and Fanny the Romneys appeared in Man- 
clieater, -vyhere he gave to the stage some 
bal'.uL which were favourably received, and 
p-oilucecl in 1 702 ‘ The Civilian, or the Farmer 
turned Footman,’ a musical farce, Hudders- 
fleld, 12mo, no date. After an unauceasaful 
trip v.'ith a portion of the company to various 
country towns, ha produced in 1793 at Man- 
chester ‘Roderic Random,' a comic opera 
talien from Smollett, Huddersfield, I'Jmo, no 
d ite. He then resigned the stage, in order 
‘ to commence tradesman in the spirit line.’ 
Upon the failure of this experiment he re- 
sumed a wandering life, with an entertain- 
ment written by himself, and called • Kew 
Brooms.’ "With this hetravelledin Yorlrshire, 
where he gave it, under Tate Wilkinson’s 
management, in Wales and in Cumberland. 
He than joined the company of Francis Aickin 
[q. V.] at Liverpool, and afterwards that of 
Stephen Kemble at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
proceeded with the latter to Edinburgh. This 
must have been in 1797, since oir IG Jan. 
1797, between the play and the farce ‘ Mr. 
Ryley ’ from Liverpool gave his papular en- 
tertainment, ‘New Brooms’ and ‘Lover’s 
Quan-els.’ This is the first time we trace his 
use of the name of Ryley. _ After playing in 
Glasgow and other Scottish towns, he re- 
turned to Newcastle where, while playing 
SirIVancis Wroughead,he had a first attack 
of paralysis. A series of experiments fol- 
lowed with varying success. Possessed at one 
time of 3507., he was about to huRd a theatre 
at Warrington. Soon afterwards he was once 
more penniless. 

The first three volumes of Eyley’a ‘ The 
Itinerant, or Memoirs of an Actor,’ dedicated 
to William Roscoe, were published in Lon- 
don in 1803. A second series, also in three 
volumes, and dedicated to Roscoe, with a 
portrait of the author, showing him on old 
man, appeared in 1816 and 1 817, and a third 
series, once more in three volumes, and en- 
titled ' The Itinerant in Scotland,' was issued 
in 1827. The last series is very scarce. The 
first series was reprinted in 1817. Another 
reprint in a large size was executed m 1360 
at Oldham. ‘ The Itineiout ’ purports to be 
in some respects autobiographical. It is a 
wild, fantastic work, fashioned in part won 
‘Tristram Shandy,’ and in part imon 'Tata 
Wilkinson's ‘ Memoirs of his own Life,’ and 
‘ Wandering Patentee.’ 

After forty years’ residence in Ohesloc and 
Parkgate, Ryley was arrested for debt and 
lodged in Chester Castle. From this durance 
he was relieved by a benefit got up for him 


at the theatre, and embarked on another 
career of uiisiicccssful management. The 
success of ‘The Itinerant’ induced him to 
turn his attention again to the drama, and 
he wrote two plays, respectivelv entitled 
‘The old Soldier^and ‘ThelrishGlrl.’ With 
these he came to London. Through his 
Mend, Thomas Dihdin[q.v.], the former was 
sent in to Harris of Oovent Garden. Some 
delusive hopes were raised, but neither piece 
was accepted. Ryley was well received by 
Charles Mathews, at whose house he met 
Theodore Hook and various notabilities, and 
he strengthened his friendship with many 
celebrated actors, some of whom visited him 
at Parkgate; Mathews especially seems to 
have been a not uaftequent guest. The house 
at Parkgate, a diminutive edifice known as 
Ryley’s Ca^tle, was the deserted resifieuce of 
the look-out custom-house officer. It is still 
in existence, commanding a beautiful view 
over the Dee. 

On IS Feb. 1809, ns Ryley from Liverpool, 
he made at Drury Lane,‘as Sir Peter Teazle, 
his first appearance in London. The ‘ Monthly 
Mirror’ spoke of him contemptuously as ‘ a 
thin gentleman about fifty,’ and said his de- 
livery might make him respectable in the 
country. His hope of a three years' engage- 
ment was defeated in consequence, he holds, 
of the destruction of the theatre immediately 
afterwards by fire. Further essays in country 
management were no more prospeioue than 
previous attempts, and his wife’s money was 
at last all spent. Mrs. Ryley wrote a success- 
ful novel in three volumes, entitled ‘ Fanny 
Fitz-Tork, or the Heiress of Tremorne’ (Lon- 
don, 1818, 8 vols. 12mo). She assisted hei 
husband in a play, ‘The Castle of Glyn- 
dower,’ with whim Ryley again went to 
London. Through the influence of Kean, 
it was produced at Drury Lone on 3 March 
1818, with Mrs. Orger, Mrs. Alsop, Dowton, 
Harley, Knight, Penley, and WaUack in the 
cast. *It was damned at the end of the second 
act, and never revived. A benefit was given 
Ryley for the purpose of enabling him to 
reach home. 

Under the date 7 Dec. 1819, Charles Ma- 
thews tells how ‘ poor old Ryley, penniless 
and melancholy as usual,’ was ready for him 
on his arrival at Liverpool ; Mathews adds 
that he gave a performance of two acts of 
‘ The Mail Ooaehj' which old ‘ Triste ’ (‘ Mun- 
dungus Triste’ in one of Mathews’s enter- 
tainments was taken from Ryley) exhibited, 
the result being a profit ot 1007., ‘so 
the Itinerant was in luck ’ (Mbs. Mathews, 
Memoirs, iii. 105). The ‘Irish Girl’ was 
played for the first time for Ryley’s benefit 
at the Theatre Royal, Liveipool, on 3u Feh. 
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1826, Bs Hyley said in the prologue, ‘ to keep 
the volf ftom the door.’ On this occasion 
I^ley played Sir John Trotley in Garrick’s 
' Bon Ton, or High Life above Stairs.’ The 
'Irish Girl’ -was occasionally revived, chiefly 
for Ryley’s benefit, which became an annual 
affair. Byley was accepted in Lancashire and 
Oheshire as Lord Ogleby, and Sir Peter 
Teazle, and ployed a great variety of cha- 
racters. He foimded in Liverpool debating 
societies, and started classes for instruction 
in elocution, deportment, and acting. The 
most popular of his entertainments con- 
sisted of a number of pasteboard figures 
worked by machinery, which made ridiculous 
faces while the showman played on the 
violin and sang a song of his own composi- 
tion, with the chorus ‘ Make faces,' His chief 
faculty was for writing songs, which, with 
little literary quality and defective in rhyme 
and metre, hit off topics of the day. Some are 
included in a volume published at Hudders- 
field without date. He died, after a painful 
illness, on 13 Sept. 1837, at his house iu 
Porkgate, and was buried in the churchyard 
of Heston, Cheshire. His portrait appears in 
vol. iv. of ‘ The Itinerant,’ 

The firstMrs.Eyley died on 27 Marchl823, 
and Ryley married her nurse, who was also 
her niece. She survived him in extreme 
poverty. 

[Particulars of Byley's life ore gleaned with 
much difficulty &om bis Itinerant, which has 
long ranked as one of the least accessible of 
stago records. The meagre information given 
in the Biographia Diamatica, copied by Upcott, 
has been eupplcmented by researchee in local 
documonts kindly undertaken by Mrs. Gamlin, 
the historian of Birkenhead. Genest’s Account 
of the Englieh Stage, Dibdin's Edinburgh Ste^e, 
Memoirs of Charles Mathews, The Monthly Be- 
view, various years, and the Theatrical Inquisitor 
for March 1818 hare also been laid under con- 
tribution; Notes and Queriee, 8th ser. ix. 87, 
112, 132.] J. K. 

RYLBT, WILLIAM, the elder (d. 1667), 
herald and archivist, a native of Lancashire, 
was the son of William Ryley, who held 
the office of Rouge Rose pursuivant-extra- 
ordinary from 1630 till his death about 1634. 
His family may have been settled at Accring- 
ton, Thomas Ryley, a king’s scholar at 
Westminster School, who was elected to 
Cambridge in 1625, and afterwards became 
a fellow and tutor of Trinity Collage, has 
been identified as a brother, William re- 
ceived a legal education, being entered at 
the Middle Temple. He soon acquired a 
taste for antiquarian research, and about 
1620 he entered the Tower as clerk of the 
records, under Sir Johu Borough [q.v.], Garter 


king of arms, ihe keeper of those .irchKe^ 
His employment in that office extended over 
forty-seven years. On 4 Sept, 1633 he was 
appointed Bluemantle pursuivant of arm^. 
and on 11 Nov. 1641 Lancaster herald. He' 
with the other heralds, followed Charles I 
to Oxford, hut on 81 July 1643 he ohtaine] 
the royal warrant to return to London in 
order to protect the records in the Tower 
during the absence of Sir J. Borough, who 
remained at court. 

Ryley soon came to be regarded as a zealous 
parliamentarian. He was assessed for 20/. 
being the tax known as the ‘ twentieth part,’ 
and Ills friends in the House of Commons 
procured the remission of the assessment, on 
the ground of his good service to the parW 
ment. Afterwards his political conduct was 
vacillatingaudsuspe^ed, and itissaid thathe 
was committed to prison in January 1643-4 
for ‘ intelligence with Oxford ’ ( W HiTEtocKs’ 
Memorials, edit. 1782, p. 70). He was ac- 
cused before the committee of examinations 
at Westminster of being with Sir Basil 
Brooke, the chief agent, in a plot ' to mats 
a difference between the parliament and the 
city, to divert the Sects advancing hither, 
and to raise a general combustion under the 
pretence of pence.’ After a few weeks' im- 
prisonment he was released, and, when Sir 
J. Borough died in April 1644, he was ap- 

ointed by the parliament to succeed him as 

eeper of the records. 

In September 1646 Ryley was one of three 
kings of arms appointed by parliament to 
conduct the state burial on 22 Oct. in West- 
minster Abbey of the Earl of Essex. Two 
days before he was created Norroy king of 
arms. Ills employments were, however, to 
use his own words, 'places of quality rather 
than of profit,' and m 1G48 he petitioned 
parliament to settle upon him a compe- 
tency, on the ground that he had for seven 
years received no remuneration (Peck, De- 
siderata Curiosa, 1779, lib. ix, p. 384); 200/. 
was advanced to him, and his salary as clerk 
of the records was fixed at 100/. per annum 
by Cromwell, whom Ryley cordially sup- 
ported. About 1660 Ryiey removed ins 
household to Acton, Middlesex. The old 
charge of ‘intelligence with Oxford’ was m 
1653 renewed against him in the committee 
of indemnity, and ho was further accused 
of having been in actual arms for the long, 
but by the act of oblivion ‘ he was dispensed 
withn'll.’ 

He was agent to the commission for the 
sale of the royal forests, and on 19 -April 
1664 he wrote to Secretary Thurloe to solicit 
that his appointment might he changed 
from agent to commissioner (Thpblok, Stats 
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Papers, ii. 232). He assisted as IToiToy at 
•he funeral of the Protector Oliver, and at 
the installation as Protector of Richard 
rromwelL who on 25 Feb. 1C68-9 created 
him Clareiiceui hing of arms {Fourth Mo- 
port of Dcp.-FeqKr of Publie Meeords, p. 

M hen the hint’s return become imminent, 
Pijley’s lojalty revived, and he was one of 
tlie three heralds who proclaimed Charles II 
at TN'e'tmin'ter Hall gate on 8 May 16C0, 
in obedience to the commands of both houses 
of parliament. On the Eestoration Eyley 
was reduced to his former rank as Lancaster 
herald, though the chapter of the college of 
arms showed their appreciation of his ser- 
vices by making him their registrar on 13 Dec. 
1680. The ]^co of keeper of the records 
was given to U'illiam Prynne, with a salary 
of 600f. per annum ; but Eyley and his son 
remained in the oiRce as his deputies. Prynne 
speaks disparagingly of Eyley’s abilities and 
research, but he can hardly be regarded as 
animpartial critic. Pepys, writing on 13May 
1064, says ; ‘ I saw old Eyley, the herald, 
and his son, and spoke to his son, who told 
me in very bad words concerning Mr. Prin, 
that the king had given him an office of 
keepingtheEecords ; but thathenevercomes 
thither, nor had been there these six months ; 
so that I perceive they expect to get his em- 
ployment from him ’ 0^mry, Srd edit. ii. 323). 

ftyley was buried in the east oloieter of 
■Westminster Abbey on 25 July 1007 (Ches- 
TEB, MegiaUrs qf the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter, p. 166). 

His chUdren were William Eyley the 
younger (see below) ; John ; Philip, buried 
at Acton on 20 Oct. 1671 ; Charles, captain of 
a merchant ship, Hope, who died at sea, un- 
married, in 1006 ; Dorothy, wife of George 
Harkham of Acton, Lancaster herald ; and 
Ann, who went to Virginia. 

He was associated with his son in the pro- 
duction of a hook entitled ' Placita Parlia- 
mentaria. Or Pleadings in Parliament, with 
Judgments thereon in the Ecign of Edward 
the First and Edward the Second . . . Oon- 
taiiiing . . . Statutes, Ordinances, Provisions, 
Inhibitions, Forms of Writs on several occa- 
sions, Prohibitions, Proclamations, with the 
Confirmation of Magna Ghorta and Charta 
de Foresta. As also of some other Records 
taken out of the Tower of London which 
prove the Homage anciently due to the Kings 
of_ England from Scotland, and the Esta- 
blishment of Ireland under the Laws of Eng- 
land,’ London, 1661, fol. It was published 
in June 1661, and in September the same 
year another edition, with a slightly altered 
tiile-pnge, appeared under the son’s name 
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(’liEXXElT, Meghfer and Chronicle, pp. 478, 
542). Ryley 's ‘ Collection of Arguments in 
several Cases of Heraldry,’ written in Latin, 
1G46, is in the Harleian MS. 4991. ‘The 
Visitation of Oxfordshire,’ taken by John 
Philpot [q.v.] and Ryley in 1631, was pub- 
lished by tne Harleian Society, vol. v. (1871), 
and ‘ The Visitation of Middlesex,’ begun by 
Ryley and Dethick in 1063, was printed at 
f-tilisbury, 1820, fol. The eldest son, 

William Rvlet (d. 1675), claims, in a 
draft petition in the state paper office, to have 
been educated under Busby at Westminster, 
whence he went to Christ Church, Oxford, and 
graduated M. A. ( Thirtieth Meportof thel)ep.- 
Keeper of Public Records, p. 249). A scholar 
of Westminster he certainly was not, though 
he may have been a town-bojr, neitluir is there 
any record of his matriculation or graduation 
at Oxford (FosrLB, Alumni Oron. 1500-1714, 
iii. 1293). He was admitted a student of 
the Inner Temple in November 10.51, and ho 
had then been for some time employed in. 
the record office under liis father (Cooeb, 
Students admitted to the Inner Temple, 1647- 
1660. He was not called to the bar till 
12 Feb. 1604-6. Before the Eestoration 
he married Elizabeth, fifth daughter of Sir 
Anthony Chester, hart, of Chicheley, and this 
alliance with a family of approved loyalty 
and some influence at court enabled him and 
his father to remain at the record office 
under the new keeper, AVilliam Prynne. 
Eyley was intimately associated with his 
&ther in aR his literary pursuits and under- 
takings, and assisted him in th° compilation 
of ‘ Placita Porliamentaria.’ He sent in a 
petition for a grant in reversion of the office 
of keeper of the records, but his hopes were 
disappointed, and after Prvnne’s death the 
post was given to Sir Algernon May in 
Jfebruory 1069-70. The rest of his life is 
only known by a series of petitions setting 
forth his services and embarrassments. In 
one of these documents, drawn up shortlv 
before bis death, he says : ' X have lost all 
preferments to attend to the study of the 
records, wherein I took my delight, and now, 
after all mv endeavours and constant ser- 
vices to bis Majesty, must by sad experience 
die a beggar,’ He was buried in the church 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, near the Tower, on 
12 Nov. 1676. 

Philip Rvlet (d. 1733), his son and lieir, 
was from an early age until 1702, and again 
from 1706, "eijeant-at-arms, attending the 
lord treasurer of England ; was eub^equently 
agent of the e.voheqiier, from 1690 a com- 
missioner of excise; from 30 iMay 1711 a 
commissioner for collecting the duties oq 
hides ; and for many years surveyor of the 
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royal woods and forests. He was knighted 
by George II on 20 A.prE 1728. His posses- j 
sLon through life of many lucrative oilices i 
enabled him to acq^oire considerable wealth, 
and he purchased the manor of Great Hock- 
ham, near Thetford, Iforfolk, where he re- 
sided in his later years. He died at Norwich 
on 25 Jan. 1733 {Qent. Mug. 1733, p. 47). 

[The Troubles of William Kyley, Laacoster 
Herald, and of his Son, Clerks of the Itecords 
in the Tower, by John B. Bailey, P.S.A., pri- 
vately printed at Iisigh, lAncashire, 1879, 8vo; 
Waters’s Genealogical Memoirs of the Bamily 
of Chester of Chicheley, i. 174 : Noble’s Coll, of 
Arins,pp. 240, 248. 251. 253, 261, 262, 264, 2SD ; 
Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn), p. 2160.] T. C. 

RYMBR, JAMES ifi. 1776-1822), me- 
dical writer, a native of Scotland, is said to 
be related to the family of Thomas Eymer 
[(j. V.], compiler of the ‘ Eoedera.’ His father 
died when he was young, hut he was carefully 
educated hy his mother. After having served 
an apprenticeship to a surgeon and apothe- 
cary, he studied anatomy and medicine at 
Edinburgh University. In 1770 he left 
Edinburgh for London. He was there a^ 
pointed surgeon’s mate on H.M.S. Montreal, 
with wMch he made two voyages in the , 
Mediterranean and Levant. Soon afterwards 
he joined the Trident, the ship of Eear- 
admiral Sir Peter Denis ; subsequently went 
a voyage to Nevis in the "West Indies, and 
in December 1775 became surgeon to tbe 
sloop Hazard. He very soon exebonged 
into tbe Surprise, commanded W Captain 
Robert Linzee, which reached Quebec in 
May 1776, and thence accompanied Admiral 
Montagu’s squadron to St. John's, New- 
foundland. On the return voyage, in No- 
vember 1770, putrid fever broke out. Hymer 
was next attached as surgeon to tbe sloop 
Alderney, which was stationed at Great 
Yarmouth. While there be wrote a ‘ Sketch 
of Great Yarmouth, with some Beflections 
on Cold Batliing,’ 1777, ISmo. In 1778, in 
which }'ear be says he published a volume 
of ' Bemarks on the Earl of Chesterfield's 
Letters,’ he was transferred to the Conquis- 
tador, which was stationed at the Nore for 
the reception and distribution of impressed 
men ana volunteers. After fifteen mouths’ 
service he was transferred to the Marlbo- 
rough, which was ordered for foreign service. 
Bymei, who attributed his tronmerence to 
the dislike of his commanding officer, wrote 
a somewhat scurrilous pamphlet under the 
title 'Trau^lantation, or Poor Crocus pluckt 

1 by tbe Boot,’ 1779. He appeaie to have 
ained in the navy till 1782. On 2 June 
he was elected F.R.O.S. (^nd.), and 
' 0 have practised afterwards otReigato 


and Ramsgate. He was living at the latUr 
place in 1841-2. His last sur \ i viug dausht, r 
died at Brighton on IS June 1855 f 
Mag. 1865, ii. SSI). ’ 

Rymer wrote, besides the works aheadv 
noticed; 1. ‘Introduction to the Study (if 
Pathology on a Natural Plan, coutaining a'u 
Essay on Eevers,’ 1775, 8vo. 2. ‘ DesetiptLn 
of the Island of Nevis, with an Acoountof it. 
Principal Dise.ises,’ ifcc., 1776, 8vo. 3. ‘An 
Essay on Medic.il Education, with Adiii ' 
to Young Gentlemen who go iato the NavN 
as Mates,’ 1776, 8vo. 4. ‘ The Practice ijf 
Navigation on a New Plan, hy means nf 
a Quadrant of flip Difference of Latitude 
and Departure,’ 1778,_4to. 6. ‘ Observations 
and Remarks respecting the more efiectuui 
means of Preservation of Wounded Sea- 
men and Mariners on board H.M.’s aLiii« 
in Time of Action,’ 1780, 8vo; 2nd edit. 

1782. 6. ‘Letter on the Scurvy,’ 1782, 8vo! 

7. ‘ Chemical Ilefloctious relating to the Ma- 
ture, Causes, Prevention, and Cure of some 
Diseases, particularly the Sea Scurvy,’ 1764 
8vo. 8. ‘ A Tract upon Indigestion and the 
Hypochondriac Disease, and on Atomic 
Gout/ 1786, 8vo ; 6th edit. 1789. 9. ‘ On 
the Nature and Symptoms of Goat,’ 1786, 
8 VO. 10. 'PWsiological Conjectures concern- 
ing certain Functions of the Human (Eco- 
nomy in Feetus and in the Adult,' 1787, 8vo. 
11. ‘A Short Account of the Method of 
treating Scrofular and other Glandnhm Af- 
fections/ 1790, 8vo. 12. ‘Essay on Pesti- 
lential Diseases,’ 1803, 8to. IS, ‘On the 
Nutriferous System in Men and aU Creatuies 
which hove Livera,’ 1808, 8vo. 14. 'A 
'Treatise on Diet and Regimen, to which 
are added a Nosological Table, or Medical 
Chest Directory, Prescriptions,’ &o., 1828, 
8vo; dedicated to Dr. Ahernethy. llvmer 
also contributed to tbe ‘ Gentleman’s lllaga- 
zine’ for .Tune 1822 (Supplement) ' Obseita- 
tions on Hydrophobia,' for which he recom- 
mended the old remedy of immersion in 
cold or tepid water, with injections of the 
same; and he translated 'Analysis of the 
Section of tbe Symphysis of the Osna PnVu, 
03 recommended in cases of Difficult Lahom 
ond Deformed Pelvis. From the French of 
Alphonse le Roy,’ 1783. 

[Bymer himself tells the story of bis early 
life in Tiansphintalion (1779), mentioned in the 
text. See also Lists of tbe Uoyal College of 
Surgeone; Lit. Mom. Living Authors, 1798; 
Biogi. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816 ; Watt’a 
Bibl. Brit, i. 824 ; Cat. Roy. Med. and Chinug. 
Society ; Brit, Mas. Cat.] G, Ln G. B. 

RYMER, THOMAS (1641-1713), author 
and archcBologist, son of Ralph Rymer, lord 
of the manor of BrafTorton, Yorksliiw, was 
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bom at ‘The Hair at Yafforth in 1641 
fiNBXEDEW, Hitt, of Northallerton, p. 288). 
The father, ‘ possessed of a good estate,’ -was, 
according to Clarendon, ‘ of the quality of 
the better sort of grand jury men, -who nras 
esteemed a Tvise man, and 'was Inio'wn to he 
Trusted by the greatest men -who had been 
in rebellion’ (^Continuation of Life, 1769, 
p. 461). An ardent roundhead, he was made 
treasurer of his district during the Common- 
-n'ealth, and he was granted the estate at 
Yafforth and "Wiolnnore, Yorkshire, ■which be 
bad preTiously rented at 2001 a year of the 
royalist o-wner. Sir Edward Osborne. At the 
Restoration Su- Edward’s son, Thomas^com- 
pelled liim to surrender these lands. Ralph 
Rymer, resenting this treatment, joined ' the 
presbyterian rising 'in the autumn of 1663. 
He was arrested on 12 Oct., was condemned 
to death for high treason on 7 Jan., and was 
hanged at York. A son Ralph, who also 
engaged in the conspiracy, was detained in 
prison till 10 July 1666. 

Thomas was educated at the school kMt by 
Thomas Smelt, a loyalist, at Ranby-Wiske. 
George Hickes [q. v.] was a schoolfellow, 
lie was admitted a ‘ pensionarius minor’ at 
Sidney -Susses OoRege, Cambridge, on 
29 April 1668, at the age of seventeen. On 
qviitting the university without a degree, he 
became a member of Gray’s Inn on 2 May 
1666, and was called to the bar on 10 June 
1073 (of. Fosieb, jReff. p. 300). 

But literature rather than law oconpied 
most of his attention. In 1663 he first ap- 
peared as au author by publlsblug a trans- 
lation of a Latin antnology from Cicero's 
works called ‘ Cicero’s Prince ; ’ this be dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Moumoutb. The special 
study of bis early life was, however, dramatic 
literature, and be reached the conviction that 
neglect of the classical rules of unity bad 
seriously injured the dramatic efforts of Eng- 
lish tn'iters. In 1674 he published, with an 
elaborate preface in support of such views, 
an English tramslatlon of R. Rapin’s ‘Reflec- 
tions on Aristotle’s Treatiee of Foeele.’ In 
1677 he not only prepared an essay critically 
c-vamining some typical English dramas in 
the bght of his theories, but also wrote a play 
in wmeb be endeavoured to illustrate prac- 
tically the value of the laws of the classical 
^ama. The play, which was not acted, was 
boensed for publication on 13 Sept. 1077, and 
was published next year (in 4to) under the 
title ‘Edgar, or the En^isb Monarch: an 
Heroick Tragedy.’ It was in rhymed verse. 
The action tokee place between noondew and 
ten. at night. The plot was mainly dra'wn 
from William of Malmesbury. Abounding 
in strong royalist sentiments, the volume 


was dedicated to the kiug (other editions are 
dated 1691 and 1693). The only service that 
the piece rendered to art was to show how 
a play might faithfully observe ail the classi- 
cal laws without betraying any dramatic 
quality. Addison referred to it in the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ (No. 692) as a typical failure. 

Meanwhile Rymer's critical treatise was 
licensed for the press on 17 July 1077. It 
was entitled ‘The Tragedies of the Last Age 
consider’d and examin’d 1w the Practice of 
the Ancients, and by the Common Sense of 
all Ages, in a letter to Fleetwood Shepheard, 
esq.,’ 1678, sm. 8vo. Here Rymer promised 
to examine in detail six plays, vix. Fletcher's 
’Rollo,’ ‘King or no King,’ and ‘Maid’s 
Tragedy,’ Shakespeare’s 'Otkello 'and ‘Julius 
Offisar,’ and Ben Jonson’s ‘ Catiline,’ as well 
as to criticise Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ ‘which 
some are pleased to call a poem.’ But ho 
confined his attention for the present to the 
fli’st three of the plays only. He is uni- 
formly hostile to the works criticised. Most 
of his remarks are captious, but he displayed 
wide reading in the (Essies and occasionmly 
exposed a genuine defect. The tract 'was 
republishedjwith ‘Parti’ on. the title-page, 
in 1692. He returned to the attneJe on 
‘ Othello ’ in ‘ A Short View of Tragedy : its 
Ori^nal Excellency and Corruption; with 
some Reflections on Shakespeare and other 
Practitioners for the Stage.’ This was pub- 
lished late in 1693, but bears the date 1693. 
In Rymer’s eyes ‘Othello’ was ‘a bloody 
farce without salt or savour.’ He denies that 
Shakespeare showed any capacity in tragedy, 
althon^ he allows him comic genius and 
humoiu. Both works attracted attention. 
Drydcn wrote on the first volume some ap- 
preciative notes, which Dr, Johnson first puh- 
Jished in his ‘Life of Dryden.' The second 
volume was reviewed by Motteux in the 
‘Gentleman’s Journal’ lot December 1693, 
and by John Donton in the ‘Compleat 
Library,’ December 1692 ((ii. 68). Dunton 
in lus ‘ Life and Errors ’ (1818, p. 364) caUs 
Rymer ‘ orthodox and modest.’ Pope de- 
scribed him as ‘ a learned and strict critic,’ 
and ‘ on the whole one of the best critics we 
ever hod . , , He is generally right, though 
rather too severe in Ms opinion of the par- 
ticular plays he speaks or (Spebci!, Anec- 
dotes), Comparing Rymer's critical efforts 
with Dryden’s ‘ Essay on Dramatic Poetry’ 
(1668), Dr. Johnson wrote that Dryden’s criti- 
cism Wd the majesty of a queen, Rymer’s 
the ferocity of a tyrant (JoHBSOir, Lives qf 
tits Posts, ed. Cunningham, i. 341). Macaulay 
judged him to be the worst critic that ever 
lived. It is fairer to regard him as e learned 
fanatic, from whose extravagances any level- 
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headed atudent of the d.iama may decire 
much amusement and some profit. 

In ‘ Martin Sciihleirus’ Pope claBsedRymei 
■with Dennis as one of those ‘who, beginning 
with criticism, became afterwards such poets 
ns no age hath parallel’d ’ (of. Pope, Works, ed. 
Courthope andTElwin, iv. 83, v. 48). Rymer 
wrote three poems to the memory of Edmund 
'Waller, which were published in a volume 
of elegies in 1688, as weU as in_ Dryden’a 
‘ Miscellany Poems ; ’ and he is said to have 
•written the Latin inscription for "Waller’s 
tomb at Beoconsfleld. In 1 689 he published 
a poem on Queen Mary’s arrival, and in 1692 
a translation of one elegy in Ovid's ‘ Tristia’ 
(bh. iii. elegy 6 ; reissued in Dryden’a ' Mis- 
cellanies,’ 2nd edit. p. 148). Purther speci- 
mens of his versa, which was on occasion 
sportively amorous, appear in Nichols’s ‘ Se- 
lect Poems,’ 1780, and two pieces figure in 
Mr. A. H. BuUen’s ‘Musa Protarva°(1896, 
pp. 125-7). A contemporary caricature scorn- 
fully designates him ' a garreteer poet ’ (Oato- 
PIELD, Portraits, 1819, i. BO). Other eontri- 
butions by Rymer to literature consisted of 
a translation of Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Nicias ’ 
in the collection of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives ’ (1683- 
1686), and he is supposed to be author of 
the preface to Thomas Hobbes’s postbumous 
‘ Historia Eoclesiastiea carmine etogiaco con- 
cinnata ’ (1G88J) . ‘ A Life of Thomas Hobbes ’ 
(1681), sometimes attributed to Rymer, is 
almost certainly by RichardBlackburne[^.y.] 
‘An Essay concerning Critical and Curious 
Learning, in which are contained some short 
Refiections on the Controversie betwixt Sir 
'William Teiwle and Mr. Wotton, ond that 
betwixt Dr. Bentley and Mr. Boyl, by T. R., 
Esqr.,’1698 — a ‘very poor and mean perfor- 
mance ’ — ^is attributed to Rymer by ITearne 
{Colleetims, ii. 260-7) 

In the meantime Rymer’s interests had 
been diverted to history. In 1684 he pub- 
lished a learned tract 'of the antiquity, 
power, and decay of parliaments ’ (other eih- 
tions in 1704 and 1714). In 1092 he re- 
ceived the appointment of historiographer 
to the long, in succession to Shodwell, at a 
salary of ‘2001, a year (LuintELE, ii. 623). 

Shortly afterwards the government of | 
William HI determined, mainly at the sug^ 1 
gestion of Lord Somers, topriut ^ authority 
the public conventions of Great Britain -with 
other powers. On 26 Aug. 169S a warrant 
was issued to Rymer appomting him editor 
of the publication, which was to be entitled 
‘Poedera,’ and authorising him to search all 
public lepositoiies for leagues, treaties, alli- 
ances, capitulations, confederacies, which had 
at any time been made between the crown of 
England and other hingdoms. Rymer took 


as his model Leibnitz's recently pubMed 

‘ Codex .Turis Gentium Diplomaticus’(Hsn- 

over, 1698), and founded his work on 
Elizabethan manuscript ‘Book of Albrevi . 
tions of Leagues’ by Arthur Agard [n. v!" 
He corresponded with Leibnitz and^-vrit'il 
Bishop Nicolson, and benefited by their sut. 
gestions. The warrant enabling him to con- 
tinue his researches was renewed to Eymet 
on 12 April 1694. His expenses -were top., 
and he was inadequate^ remunerated by 
the government. _ On 23 April 1694 
was granted, on his petition, a sum of 200f, 
‘seized nt Leicester on the conviction of a 
Romish priest,* Qervas Cartwright. Bnt up 
to August 1698 he had expended 1,2531. 
in transcription and the like, and only 
ceived 5001. TVom May 1703 a salary of 
2001. was paid him for his editorial labours 
bnt be Buttered extreme poverty until Ins 
death. Many importunate petitions, which 
Lord Halifax supported with his influence 
were needed before any money was set aside 
W the government for printing bis work. 
The first volume was at length published on 
20 Nov. 1704, -with a turgid (fedioation in 
Latin to the queen. It opens with a conven- 
tion between Henry I and Robert, earl of 
Flanders, dated 17 May 1101. Only two 
hundred and fifty copies were printed. The 
second volume appeared in 1705, and the third 
in 1706. In 1707, when the fourth volume 
was issued, Robert Sanderson [q. v.] was ap- 
pointed Rymer’s assistant, and the -wanaiit 
empowering searches was renewed on 3 May. 
The fifth and sixth volumes followed in 1708 j 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth in 1709, the 
tenth and eleventh in 1710, the twelfth in 1711, 
the thirteenth and fourteenth in 1712, and the 
fifteenth, bringing the documents down to 
.1 uly 1580, in 17 13, the year of Rymer's death. 
The sixteenth volume, which appeared in 
1715, was prepared by Sanderson, ‘ex schedis 
Thomce i^meri potissimum.’ By a warrant 
dated 16 Feb. 1717 Sanderson was constituted 
the sole editor of the undertaking, and he 
completed the original scheme by issuingthe 
seventeenth volume in 1717 (‘accurants 
Roberto Sanderson, geueroso’). Here the 
latest treaty printed was dated 1625. Them 
were appended an index and a ‘SyUabusseu 
Index Actorum MSS. qn® lix voluminibus 
compacta (pi»ter xviii tomos typisvulgatos) 
collegit ao deseripsit Thomas Rymer.’ The 
syllabus consists of a list of aU tbe_ manu- 
scripts Rymer had transcribed during the 
progress of the undertaking. These papere, 
which dealt with the period between Ilia 
and 1698, are now among the Additional 
MSS. at the British Museum (Nos, 4673- 
4080 and No. 18911). Of the two hundred 
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ani fifty copies printed of each of the seven- 
teen volumes, two hundred only were for sale 
at 2/. each. The cost of printing the seven- 
tt on volumes amounted to 10,61d/. 13s. 6d. 
Three .=upplemrntal volumes by Sanderson 
brouaht the total number to twenty, of which 
the last appeared in 1735. The latest docu- 
m»‘nt included was dated 1054. 

As the successive volumes issued from the 
press, the great design attracted appreciative 
attention, both at home and abroad. Each 
volume was, on its publication, abridged by 
Hapin in French in Le Clerc’a ' Bibliotheque 
Choisie,’ and a translation of this abridg- 
ment was published in E^lish as ‘Acta 
Begia ’ by Stephen Whatley in 1731 in 4 vols. 
8vo (originally issued in twenty-five monthly 
parts). Hearne highly commended Bymeru 
industry, and welcomed every instalment 
with enthusiasm (of. Oallectums, ii. 296). 
Swift, who obt^ed the volumes for the 
library of Dublin University, wrote in hie 
‘ Journal to Stella ’ on 22 Feb. 1712 : ‘ Came 
home early, and have been amusing myself 
with looking into one of the volumes of 
Hymer’s records.’ Though defective at some 
points, and defaced by errors of date and by 
many misprints, I^mer’a ‘ Foedera ’ remains 
a collection of high value and authority for 
almost all periods of the middle ages and 
for the sixteenth century. For the period 
of the Commonwealth the work is meagre, 
and Dumont’s 'Corps Universal Diploma- 
tique’ (8 vole. 1726) is for that epoch an 
iudispensahle sapplement. 

A corrected reprint, issued hy Jacob Ton- 
son at the expense of govermnent, under the 
direction of George Holmes (1603-1749) 

[q. V.], of the first seventeen volumee, ap- 
peared between 1727 and 1730, and was sold 
at 601. a set ; this was limited to two hun- 
dred copies (JReliguits Seamianm, ed. Bliss, 
iii. 23). A new edition in ten volumes, pub- 
lished by John Neaulme at The Hague, 
1737-46, is of greatly superior typographical 
accuracy, and supplies some new documents. 

A third edition of the ‘Fcedera ’ was under- 
taken in 1806 hy the Becord Oomnussion. 
Dr. Adam Clarke [q. v.] was appointed editor, 
and he was suhsmuently recced hy John 
Caley[q.v.] and Frederick Holbrooke ; but 
after 30,3881. 18s. 4^<1. had been apeut, be- 
tween 1816 and 1830, on producing five hun- 
dred copies of parts i.-vi. (formingvols.i.-iii. 
and bringing the work to 1383), the publi- 
cation was finally suspended in 1830. A 
valuable syllabus of the ' Foedera,’ contain- 
ing many corrections, was prepared by Sir 
Thomas Hardy, and was issued in three 
volumes (vol. i. appearing in 1889, 4to, vol, 
iL in 1878, and vol. iii. in 1386). 
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While engaged on the ‘Fcedera’ Bymer 
found time to deal with some controverted 
historical problems. In 1702 he published 
a first letter to Bishop Nicohon ‘on his 
Scotch Library,’ in whidi he endeavours to 
firee Bobert III of Scotland from imputa- 
tion of bastardy. A second letter to Bishop 
Nicolson contained ' an historical deduction 
of the alliances between France and Scot- 
land, whereby the pretended old league with 
Charlemagne is disproved and the true old 
league is ascertained.’ Sir Bobert Sibbald 
[q. V.], in a published reply, disputed Bymer’s 
accuracy. Bymer, in a third letter to Hicol- 
Bon (1700), vindicated the character of Ed- 
ward IH. 

Bymer died in poor circumstances at his 
house in Arundel Street, Strand, on 14 Dec. 
1713, and was buried in the parish church of 
St. Clement Danes. He left all his property 
to Mrs. Anna Parnell, spinster ; she sold his 
‘ Collectanea ’ to the treasury for 21.5f. He 
seems to have been unmarried. After his 
death wa.s published, in a volume called 
‘ Curious Amusements, by a Gentleman of 
Pembroke-hall in Cambridge ’ (1714, 12mo), 
‘ Some Tronslalions [attributed to Bymer] 
from Greek, Latin, and Italian Poets, with 
other Terses and Songs never before 
printed.’ 

[Anuafinisbsdlifeof Bymer, byDes Miiizeanx, 
is among Thomas Birch’s umnnscTipts (Add. IMS 
4423, f. 161). This and all other accessible 
sources of information b ive been utilised by Sir 
Thomas Duffiis Hardy in the clal'Or.ita memoir 
which he preflxed to vol i. of his Syllalius of 
Bymer’s Fcndera (1889). See also Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Diet.; Bymer's Works; N<tes and Que- 
ries, 2nd ser.xi. 400; Diary of Balph Ttioresby, 
ed. Hunter; GartlineifB and MuUinger's Intro- 
duction to English History.] S. L, 

RTSBBAOK, JOHlsT MICHAEL (JO- 
ASfKES MICHIEL) (1693P~1770), sculptor, 
is usually stated to nave been bom in Ant- 
werp on 24 June 1693, but the date and place 
both seem uncertain. He was son of Pieter 
Andreasz Bysbrack, a landscape-painter of 
Antwerp, who, after working in England 
for a short time in 1675, went to Paris, 
where he married aFrenchwoman, Genevidve 
Oompagnon, widow of Philippe Buyster, by 
whom he bad, besides the sculptor, two sous, 
Pieter Andreas and Gerard. A strong lean- 
ing to French models in the sculptor’s work 
may he traced to the French origin of his 
mother. Bysbrack studied at Antwerp under 
Theodore Balant, one of the leading sculptors 
there, and iu 1714-16 was ‘ meester ’ of the 
guild of St. Luke in that city. According 
to another acconnt, his master from 1706 to 
1712 was the eoulptor, Michiel Van der Yorst, 
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Hysbrack came to England in 1720, and at 
first gained a reputation for modelling small 
figures in clay. Afterwards lie executed a 
few portrait-busts, which brought him into 
notice, and he obtained eraiiloyment on 
monuments from James Gibbs _[q. y.] and 
William Kant [q. y.], the architects. Not 
being satisfied with their treatment of Ijim, 
Rysbrack began an independent practice, 
and quickly oecome the most fashionable 
sculptor of his day. He was very industrious 
and did much to introduce something of 
simplicity and good taste into the rather 
oppressive style which prevailed in monu- 
mental sculpture. Among the principal 
monuments executed by him ore those in 
Westminster Abbey of Sir Isaac Newton 
^designed by Kent), the Duke of Newcastle, 
Matthew Prior, Earl Stanhope, Admiral 
Vernon, Sir Godfrey KneUer (designed by 
himself), Mrs. Oldfield (designed by Kent); 
in Worcester Oathedral Bishop Hongh j m 
Salisbury Cathedral, the Duke and Duchess 
of Somerset ; at Blenheim the Duke of Marl- 
borough. Among the statues executed by 
him were the bronze equestrian statue of 
William III at Bristol, the statues of the 
Bake of Somerset at Cambridge, John Locke 
at O.xford, George I and George II for the 
Royal Exchange. As a sculptor of portrait 
busts Rysbrack has seldom if ever been ex- 
celled. Nearly all the leodlngmen of his 
time sat to Mm, including Pope|walpole, Sir 
Hans Sloone, (^ibhs, the Duke and Duchoss 
of Marlborough, the Duke and Duchess of 
Argyll, Martm Polkes, and many others. 
When his supremacy was shaken by the 
growing p^ularity of Scheemakars and 
Bonhihac, Rysbrack produced three impor- 
tant portrait statues of Palladio, Inigo Jones, 
and Fiammingo, wMch were placed in the 
Duke of Devonshire's viRa at Chiswick. At 
the same time he executed a large statue of 
Hercules, which was compiled from the Ear- 
nese Hercules and studies made from noted 
pugilists and athletes of the time ; it was 
purchased by Mr. Hoare of StourheadjWilt- 
shixe, who built a temple there on purpose 
to receive it. Resides his merits as a sculptor, 
Rysbrack was also anaccomplished draughts- 
man, and executed many hundreds of Inghly 
finished drawings in. bistre, all in the manner 
of the great Italian artists. In 1765 he 
retired^ morn business, and sold part of his 
coUecrion of models and drawmga ; other 
sales followed in 1767 and 1770. Rysbia^ 
resided for many years in Vera Street, Cx- 
ford Street, whei-e he died on 8 Jan. 1770; 
he waa buried in Marylebone ohiu'chyard. 
A portrait of Rysbrack was painted by J. 
Vanderhanlc. 


[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Pdintin" i j 
Wornum); Redgrave’s Dirt, of Arti-ta” J t' 
Smith’s NoUekens and his Time, ; Rombontsimi 
A^in lorins’s Liggeron da- Antwerpselic ^ J 
LuMbgilde.'l Ii C ' 

RYTHER, ADQUSTINE (^. isry. 
Iu90), engraver, one of the earliest Engin’d 
exponents of the art of engraving on copp-i 
was a native of Leeds in Yorkshire, and * 
fellow-townsman of Christopher Saxton [q. v 1 
He was probably au offshoot of the old and 
knightly family of Ryther in Yorbhite 
Ryther was associated with Saxton in tn- 
graving some of the famous maps of tLi 
counties of England published by Saxton in 
1579. His name appears as the engraver of 
the maps of Durham and Westmoreland 

S , Gloucester and York (1677), end 
: the whole of England, signed ‘An- 
gustinus Ryther Anglus Soulpslt An" Dili 
1679.’ His name appears in 1688 wifii those 
of Jodocus Hondius [q. v.], Theodore de Dry 
and others, among the engravers of the charts 
to ‘ The Mariner’s Mirrour . . . first made 
and sut fourth in diver.s e.vact sea charts bv 
that famous nauigalor Luke Wagenarof En- 
chuisen, and now fitted with ueoessarie ad- 
ditions for the use of Englishmen by Anthony 
Ashley,' In 1600 Ryther publi-.hed a trans- 
lation of Petruoclo Ubaldini’s ‘ Expeditionis 
EUspaniorum in Angliam vera Descriptio,’ 
under the title of ‘A discourse concemmio 
the Spanishe fleete inuadinge Englonde in 
the yeai’e 1588, and overthrowne by her 
Ma“"" Nauie under the conduction of the 
Right honorable the Lorde Charles Howards, 
highe Admirall of Enclande, written in 
Italian by Fetruccio Uoaldino, citizen of 
Florence, and translated for A. Ryther: 
unto the w®'* discourse are annexed oertaine 
tables expressinge the seuerall exploites and 
confiictes had with the said fleete. These 
bookes, with the tables belongings to them, 
are to be solde at the shoppe of A, Ryther, 
beinge a little from Leadenhall, next to the 
signe of the Tower.’ The book was printed 
by A. Hatfield. This work is dedicated bv 
Ryther to Lord Howard of EMngham, anil 
in the dedication he alludes to the time spent 
by him in engraving the plates, and apolo- 
gises for the two years’ delay in its publica- 
tion. In a letter to the reader, Ryther asks for 
indulgence ' because I count my sehe as yet 
but a yoong beginner,’ The plates consist of 
a title and ten charts, showing the vorions 
stages of the progress and defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in the Channel, and tracing 
its further course round the British Isles. 
They ware drawn out, as it appears, by 
Robert Adams (d. 1696) [q. v.], surveyor of 
the queen’s huUdings, and form the moetim- 
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portant record of the Spanish Armada which 
Mists. It is probable that Byther’a charts, | 
nr Adams’s original drawings, were the basis ' 
lor the tapestries of the Spanish Armada, 
eitouted by Hendrik Oornelis* Vroom in 
Holland, and foi-merly in the House of Lords, 
lieduced copies of Ryther’a charts werepnh- 
liohed by John Pine [q. t.] in his work on the 
Armada" tapestries. The ‘ tables ’ were pub- 
lished by Byther separately from the hook, 
and are rery scarce. 

[Ames'sTypogr. Antiq, ed. Herbert ; Thoresby’a 
Vic Leod. 1724, p. 90 • Boyne’s York. Libr. p. 
206 ] L. C. 

ryther, JOnH (1634P-1681).noncon- 
fonnist divine, son of John Either (d. 1073), 
.1 tanner, was bom in Yorkshire about 1634, 
and educated at Leeds grammar school. 
On 20 Alarch 1650, being then under sixteen 
rears of age, he was admitted as a sizar at 
3idney-Sasse.y College, Cambridge. Hia 
father became a leader among the Quakers at 
York. Ryther held the vicarage or Froding- 
Lam (in eluding^ Bromhy),Lmcolnahira, firom 
which he was ejected, the presumption being 
that it was a sequestered living, which he 
lost at the Restoration. He retired to York, 
hut soon obtained the vicarage of North 
Ferribv, Yorkshire ; ha resided, however, at 
Brongh in the neighbouring parish of El- 
loughton. Ejected tcom Perriby by the Uni- 
formity Act of 16G2, he preached in his house 
at Brough till the operation of the Five 
Miles Act (which came into force 26 March 
16G6) compelled him toremove. He preached 
at Allerton, near Bradford, and aided in 
foanding in 1608 the congregational church 
at Bradfoid-dole. For illegu preaching he 
was imprisoned for six months, and again 
for fifteen months, in York Castle. About 
1C69 he removed to London, a meeting-house 
was built for him at Wimpiug, and here ha 
became exceedingly popular with sailors, who 
shielded him from arrest. He was known 
as the ‘ seaman’s preacher.’ He died in June 
1631. The mother of Andrew Kippis [^.v.] 
was his descendant. He published, besides 
single sermons (1672-80), including afimeral 
sermon for James Janeway [q.v.J: 1. ‘The 
Morning Seeker,' 1678, 8vo. 2. ‘A Plat 
for Mariners; or the Seaman’s Preacher,’ 
1676, 8vo ; reprinted [1780], 8vo, with pre- 
face by John Newton (1726-1807) [q^. v.] 
8. ‘ The Best Friend ... or Christ's Awaken- 
ing Call,’ 1678, 8vo. 

JoHif Ryther (d. 1704), son of the above, 
acted as chaplain on merchant ships trading 
to both the Indies, and early in 1689 became 
minister at Nottingham of the congrega- 
tional church mBridlesiait1iGate,aud (from 


3 Cct. 1689) in Castle Gate. He published: 
‘A Defence of the Glorious Gospel,’ 1703, 
8vo, against John Barret (1631-1718) [q. v.) 
Among the manuscripts in the museum ol 
Ralph Thoresby (b. v.] were ' A Journal kept 
by the Rev. Mr. ^hn Ryther of his Voyage 
from Venice to Zant, 1676 . . . foom Zant . . . 
to London. . , . Another from Sardinia to 
England. From London, 1680, to the coast 
of Cormandell, and Bay of BengMe. From 
Fort St. George, 1681, to Cape Bona Espe- 
rance, &om St. Helena to England.’ 

[Calamy'sAceount, 1713, pp. 448, 833 ;CaIamy's 
CoDtinnation, 1737, ii. 601 sq. 963 sq,; Museeum 
Tboreebyannm, 18IB, p. 81 (89) ; Carpenter's 
Preabyteriiiuism in Kobtingbam [1862], pp. 106, 
109 ; Miall's Congregationalism in Yorkshire, 
1868, p. 240; Haywood’s Diaries, ed. Turner, 
ii. 289 ; Nottingham Daily Frees, 30 May 1889 ; 
information from the master of Sidney-Susaex 
College, and foam J. S. Rowntrea, esq., York.] 

A, G, 

RYVES, BRUNO (1696-1677), dean of 
Windsor, son of Thomas, and grandson of 
John Ryves of Bamory Court, Dorset, was 
bom in 1696, and educated at Oxford, sub- 
scribing as a derk of New College in 1610. 
Sir Thomas Ryves [q- v.l was his first cousin. 
He graduated B.A. in 1616, and in the fol- 
lowing year became a clerk of Magdalen, 
proceeding M.A. 9 June 1619, B.D. 20 June 
1632, and D.D. 26 June 1639. He was 
admitted of Gray’s Inn in 1634. In the 
meantime he was instituted to the vicarage 
of Stonwell in Middlesex, where he made a 
name by his ‘florid’ preaching (Wood), 
obtaining in September 1628 the additionu 
benefice of St. Martin-le-Vintry. About 
1640 he became chaplain to Charles 1, The 
inhabitants of Stonwell petitioned agoinsthim 
in July 1642, and he was forthwith deprived 
of his benefices, and a parliamentary preacher 
appointed in his steam ‘ With his wife and 
four children and alibis familyhewasQaccord- 
ing to Walker) takenout of doors, allhisgoods 
seized, and all that night layunderahedgein 
thewetand cold. Next day my Lord Arundel, 
hearing of this barbarous usage done to so 
pious a gentleman, sent his coach with men 
and horses,’ and Rwes was entertained for 
some time at Wardour Castle. A patent of 
June 1646 created bim dean of Chichester, 
but he remained in seclusion and dependent 
upon charity at Shafton in Dorset until 
oner the king’s death, when he made at 
least one journey abroad, bearing to Charles II 
some money wmch had been collected among 
bis adherents, Upon the Restoration he 
petitioned for the vicarage of St. Giles’s, 
Qripplegate; but better preferment was in 
store for him. He was in July 1660 in- 
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stalled deau of CLicliester and master of flie 
hospiUl there; he -was also sworn choplain- 
in-ordinary to the king, and appointed dean 
of Windsor (end Wolverhampton), being in- 
stalled on 8 Sept. 1660. lie became scribe 
of the order of the Garter in the following j 
January, and was shortly afterwards pre- 
sented to the rectories of Haseley, Oxon., 
and A.cton, in Middlesex. As administrator 
of the charity of the poor knights of Wind- 
sor, he bad neat didiculty in dealing with 
the many and conflicting appeals of decayed 
royalists. 

in January 106^, upon the occasion of a 
great alarm caused by the prevalence of 
midsummer weather in midwinter, Byves 
preached before the House of Commons at St. 
Margaret’s, on Joshua vii. 12, ‘ showing how 
the neglect of exacting justice an ofl'enders 
(by which he insinuated such of the old king’s 
murderers as were yet reprieved and in the 
Tower) was a main cause of God’s punishing 
aland’ (Eveltit, Diary, 16 Jan. ; of. Pnevs, 
i. 313). Being non-resident at Acton, he 
put in a drunken curate, whom he directed 
to persecute Richard Baxter. Baxter was 
drawing crowded audiences to his sermons 
in defiance of the conventicle act, hv an un- 
popular application of which, in l6C8, he 
was at length convicted and confined for six 
months. Baxter rightly attributed his mis- 
hap to the absentee rector, who had grown 
hard and sour : even Sir Matthew Hale had 
no good word for him. Ryves died at 
Windsor on 13 July 1677, and was buried 
in the south aisle of St. George’s Chapel, 
where he is commemorated by a long mural 
inscription in Latin. By his wife, Hate, 
daughter of Sir Richard Waldram, knt., of 
Charley, Leicestershire, he had several chil- 
dren. A son married Judith Tyler in 1668, 
and his son Bruno entered Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School in 1709 ; a kinsman, Jerome 
Ryves (if. 1705), was installed dean of St. 
Patxiek\ Dublin, in March 1699. 

Besides three separate sermons, Ryves 
was the author of ‘ Mercurius Rusticus ; or 
the Countries Complaint of the Darbarons 
Outrages committed by the Sectaries of this 
late flourishing Eingdom.’ Nineteen num- 
bers (in opposition to which George Wither 
starteda parliamentary ’MerouriusBusticus’} 
appeared from August 1642, and the whole 
were republished, 1640, 1647, and 1686, with 
a finely engraved frontispiece, in compart- 
ments. The aasanlts upon Sir John Lucas’s 
house, Wardour Castle, and other mansions 
are narrated, while a second part commences 
to deal with the violation of the cathedrals. 
From the fact of its being frequently hound 
up with ’Mercurius Rusticus,’ with the 


common title of ‘Angli® Rnina’ tbi 
• Querela Cantahrigiensis ’ of John Baririck 
[q. V.] has been erroneously attributed tn 
Ryves (\VooD, Athena, iii. 1111). 
assisted Walton in the business of the Lon- 
don tithes, and contributed to his polrgh; 
bible (Todb, Memoirs of Walton, i. 4, soq,' 
A number of his letters are among the Ash- 
mole MSS. in the Bodleian LUjraiy (ae^ 
Bloxam, Magd. Coll. Reg. ii. 58). Botjj 
Ryves’s Christian name and surname \rer- 
variously spelt by his contem^raries, Brune. 
Bmen, Brian, Bruno, and Reeves. EWm" 
Byve, Reeve, and Ryves. 

An engraved portrait of the dean, from 
on originM miniature in oil, was puhlishrd 
in 1810 ; a second was engraved by Eailom 
(Evans, Cat. of Engraved Portredu, p. 802) 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714 ; 'Wood's 
Athrnm Oxon. ed, Bliss, iii. 1110; Bloiam’s 
Magdalen Coll. Registers, ii. 51-8 ; Hutchins'!, 
Dorset, t. 228 and iv. 96 (pedigree) ; Le Here's 
Fasti Eccles. Anglicanm; Newoouit’a Bnie> 
torinm, 1708, i. 423; Lysons’s Environs of Lon- 
don, ii. 12 ; 'Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 
1714, ii, 12 ; Lloyd’s Memoirs, up. 6, 6 ; Gi6j\ 
Examples of NeM's Puritans, lii. App. p. is • 
Baxter's Addit. Notes on Sir M Hale, 1682, p. 
25; Baxter et I’Angleterre religiouse de son 
temps, 1840, p._249; Pote’s Windsor, p, 886; 
Fox-Bourne’s BBst. of Newspapers, i. 18; CsL 
State F^ers, Dorn. 1G61-2, passim ; Chalmers’s 
Biogr. Diet.; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn); 
I Brit. Hus. Cat.] T, B. 

' RYVES, ELIZABETH (1760-1797), 
author, descended from on old frjsh family 
connected with that of Bruno Ryves [q. v.l 
was horn in Ireland in 1760. She owned 
some property, hut, being cheated out of it, 
fell into poverty, and went to London to 
earn a living by her pen. She -wrote polh 
tical articles for newspapers, verses, pLsys, 
and learned French in order to make tians- 
lations ; she turned into English Roussesu’s 
’ Social Contract,’ Raynol's ' Letter to the 
National Assembly,’ and Delacroix’s ‘Re- 
view of the Constitutions of the Principal 
States of Europe,’ 1792 ; she attempted Ftou- 
Eort, but gave it up as too diJficult, For 
some time she is doubtfully said to hare 
conducted the historical department of the 
‘Annual Register’ (cf, Qent. Mag. 1795 ii. 
640, 734, 1797 i. 622; and Baxeb, 
Eramat. i. 619). 

Bier dramatic efforts, ‘ The Prude,' a comic 
opera in three acts (cf. H. ii. 186), and ‘The 
Debt of Honour,’ were accepted by a thea- 
trical manager, but were never acted ; she re- 
ceived 1007. as compensation. She -wrote one 
novel, ‘ The Hermit of Snowden,’ said to be 
an account of her o-wn life, and seven smell 
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rolumes of poems. She died in poi erty in 
April 1797 in Store Street, London. Isaac 
D’lEra»li, to irhom she was personally known, 
expends much pity on her late {at.Calnmitka 
of Autk'jvs, p. 9o). 

r\Velib'aIri3hBiogrophy,p.481; O’DoEO^hm’s 
Polls of IieUnil. lii. 221; Hale’s Woman's He- 
coTil. p. 497 ; Gent Mag 1797, i. 445.] E. L. 

BYVES, GEORGE FREDERICK; 
(1768-11126), rear-admiral, son of Thomas 
Ryves, of the old Dorset family, by his 
second wife, Anna Maria, daughter of Daniel 
(Graham, was bom on 8 Sept. 1758. He re- 
ceived his early education at Harrow, and 
in February 1774 was entered on board the 
Kent guardship at Plymouth. In April 1775 
he joined the Portland, going out to the West 
Indies as flagship of vice-admiral James 
Yonng, and shortly after arriving on the 
station was appointed to command the Tartar 
tender, carrying emht guns and a crew of 
thirty-three men. In her he had the fortune 
to capture upwards of fifty prizes, some of 
them privateers of superior force. In May 
1778 &e Portland returned to England, and 
in May 1779 Ryves joined tho Europe, the 
flagship of Vice-admiral Arhuthnot, who in 
September appointed him acting-lieutenant 
of the Pacific armed ship. His lieutenant's 
commission was confirmed on 18 Nov. 1780, 
and in December he was ajmointed to the Fox 
on the Jamaica station. % her he returned 
to England in 1783, and early in 1783 he 
was appointed to the Grafton, which sailed 
for the Bast Indies ; hut, having been dis- 
masted in a gale in the Bay of Biscay, was 
obliged to put back and, consequent on the 
peace, was paid off and Ryves placed on 
half-pay. In the armament of 1787 he was 
appomted first lieutenant of the Aurora 
fingate, and in January 1796 to the Arethusa 
on the coast of France. On 4 July 1796 ha 
was promoted to the command of the Bull- 
dog, then in the West Indies, and went out 
to keros a passenger in the Colossus. On 
arriving at St. Lucia, in the absence of the 
Bulldog, Ryves volunteered for service with 
the seamen landed for the reduction of the 
island [see Ohbmtiah', Sib Hugh Cxobebet], 
and rendered important assistance in the 
making of roads and the transporting of 
heavy guns. He afterwards joined the Bull- 
dog, in which he returned to England in 
September 1797. 

On 29 May 1798 he was advanced to post 
rank, and in April 1800 was appointed to the 
Agincourt of 64 guns, which during the 
summer carried the flog of Sir Charles 
Morice Pole [q. v.] on the Newfoundland 
station. In following year the Agin- 
YOr.. XTIC 


couit was one of the fleet with Lord Keith 
on tho coast of Eaypt [see EtPHixsroJfn, 
Geobgd Kbith, Viscount Keith], and in 
March 1802 Ryves was sent with a imnll 
squadron to receive the cession of Corfu. 
Afterwards, on intelligence that the French 
were preparing to seize on the klind of 
Maddaleiia,he was sent thither to prevent the 
encroachment. The intelligence proved to 
be incorrect ; but while waiting there Ryves 
carried out a survey of the roadstead, then 
absolutely unknown, and by his chart Nelson, 
in the following year, was led to make it 
his base, calling it, in compliment to Ryves, 
Agincourt Sound. In May 1803 Ryves was 
moved to the Gibraltar, in which he re- 
mained in the Mediterranean, under Nelson’s 
command, till the summer of 1801, when 
the Gibraltar, being almost worn out, was 
sent home and paid off. In 1810 Ryves 
commanded the Africa, of 61 guns, in the 
Baltic, ftom which he brought home a large 
convoy, notwithstanding the severity of the 
weather and the violence of the gales. He 
had no further service, but became rear- 
admiral on 27 May 1825, and died at his 
seat, Shrowton House, Dorset, on 20 May 
1826. Ryves was twice married; first, in 
1793, to Catherine Elizabeth, third daughter 
of the Hon. James Everaid Arundel ; and, 
secondly, in 1806, to Emma, daughter of 
Bichara Robert Graham of Chelsea Hos- 
pital. By both wives he left issue 5 five of 
ms sons served in the navy. The eldest, 
George Frederick Ryves, nominated a C.B. 
in 1826 for distingmshed service in the first 
Burmese war, died, a rear-admiral, in 1838. 

[Marshall’s Boy. Nav. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii.) 136 ; 
O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr. Dirt. p. 1017: Nicolas’s 
Despatches of Lord Nelson (see Index) ; Service- 
book in the Public Record Ofilce; Geot. Mag. 
1828, i. 640.] J. K. L. 

RYVES, Mbs. LAVINIA JANETTA 
HORTON nn SEREES a797-1871), claim- 
ing to be Princess of Cumberland. [Sea 
undeiySEBBEB, Mbs. Ouiia.] 

RYVES, Sib THOMAS (1583 P-1662), 
civilian, bom about 1683, was the eighth 
son of John Ryves (1633-1687 ?) of Damory 
Court, near Blandtord, Dorset, by his wifo 
EllcaWh, daughter of Sir John Mervyn of 
Fonthill, Wiltshire. Of his brothers, George 
(1669-1613) was warden of New OoUege, 
Oxfrad, and Sir William (d. 1660) was ap- 
pointed attorney-general for Ireland in 1619 
and jn^e of the king's bench in 1636. 
Bmno Ryves [g. v.] was his first cousin. 
Thomas was admitted to Winchester School 
in 1690, was thence elected fellow of New 
OoUege, Oxford, in 1598, and graduated 
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B.C.L. on 7 Pel), 160i-8, and D.O.L. 
21 June 1610. He also studied lavr in ‘tlie 
best universities of Prance,’ and the terms he 
spent there were allowed to count for his 
degree as if he had spent them in Oxford ( Cal. 
State Papers, Ireland, 1616-25, pp. 105-7 ; 
Peff. Vniv. Oxon. vol. li. pt. i. p. 380). In 1611 
he was admitted advocate of Doctors’ Com- 
mon. In. September 1612 Sir John Davies 
[q. v.l^whose wife was sister to Ryves’s aunt, 
took JElyves with him on his return to Ireland, 
and in the foUowing October procured him 
the reversion of the oiHce of judge of facul- 
ties and the prerogative court m Ireland. 
Meanwhile he did the king ‘ good service ’ 
during the parliament of 1613, mode notable 
^ the struggle between Davies and Sir 
John Everard [q. v.] for the speokerahip, 
of which Ryves wrote an account, pre- 
served among the state papers (Chi. State 
Papers, Ireland, 1611-14, pp. 354-6). On 
the death of Sir Daniel Donne [q. v.] in 
1617, Ryves succeeded to the ofBce of judge 
of faculties j but the bishops, including 
Dssher, objected to his authority iu ecolcsi- 
aatictd matters, and demanded the appoint- 
ment of a prelate. Ryves defended his 
claims in a letter to Sir Thomas Lake (t5.), 
hut finally resigned the olfioe, which was 
given to the ardibishop of Dublin in 1621. 

Ryves now returned to England and 
began to practise in the admiralty court. 
In April 1623 he was associated with the 
attorney-general in the prosecution of Ad- 
miral Sir Henry Mervyn and Sir 'William 
St. John before the admiralty court. In 
the following July he was ordered to attend 
Arthur, lord Chichester [q. v.], ia his fi'uit- 
less mission to negotiate peace in the Pala- 
tinate, but does not appear to bave etarted 
(Cal. State Papers; Ryves to Ussher, in 
TJsshbb's TJ'orlis, ed. Elrmgtou, xv. 201). In 
the same year he was appointed kings ad- 
vocate. in June 1626 he was sworn a 
master of requests extraordinary (Cal. State 
Papers, ie2o-6, p. 362), and hie activity in 
the admiralty courts is evidenced by nu- 
merous entries in the state papers &om this 
date to the outbreak of the civil war. In 
I6S4 he was placed on a commission to 
visit the churchhes and scoola in the diocese 
of Canterbury. In 1638 he was made judge 
of the admiralty of Dover, and subsequently 
of the Cinque ports. His name does not 
occur after 1642, probably because he left 
Lis post to join the king. In spite of his 
advanced years he is said to have fought 
valiantly, and to have been several times 


wounded. He was knighted by Charles on 
19 March 1644, and in September 1648 was 
employed on the king’s behalf to negotiate 
with the ijarliament. He died on 1 Jan 
1651-2, and was buried in St. Clement 
Danes Church, London. Like his cousin 
Bruno, he married a lady named Waldram 
He 1 eft no issue. Ryves was an able civilian’ 
and his works evince considerable learning- 
but Archbishop Ussher had no high opinion 
of his honesty (UssnnB, Letters, ed. Pan. 
1686, p. 336). ' 

His works are: 1. ‘The Poore Vicara 
Plea,’ London, 1620, 4to ; it deals witk tie 
clergy of Ireland, and vindicates them claims 
to tithes, notwithstanding impropriations- 
another edition was printed by Sir Henry 
Spelman in 1704. 2. ‘ Regiminis Anglieani 
in Hibernia Defensio adversus Analecten 
(by David Rothe [q. v.]),’ London, 1624, 4to; 
it seeks to e.vculpate James I &om the cbm ges 
of tyranny and oppression in Ireland, of de- 
basing the coin, and restraining freedom of 
speech in parliament; it maintains theroTal 
against papal supremacy in the church, and 
concludes with an eloquent vindication of 
Chichester’s^ administration. 8, ‘Impera- 
toiis Justiniani Defensio adversus Aleman- 
num,’ London, 1620, 12mo ; another edition 
appeared atEranhfort in 1628, 8vd. 4. 'Hia- 
toria Navolis, lib. i.,’ London, 1029, Svo; 
begins with Hoah, and denis with ancient 
naval history down to the sixth century s.c.; 
no more of this edition was published, and 
this volume was included in 6. 'Historis 
Havalis Antique, lib. iv.,’ London, 1633, Svo, 
which goes down to the establishment of the 
Roman empire. 0. ‘Historia Navalie Media, 
lib. iii.,’ London, 1040, Svo ; carries on the 
history to the fall of Constantinople in 1453. 
Many of Ryves’s letters are preserved among 
the state papers ; two to Camden ore printed 
in Smith’s ‘Camdeni Epistoloe,’ 1691, pp. 
236, 267, end seven to Ussher in Elringtoris 
‘ W orks of Ussher.’ In the last two he speaks 
of having translated some of Ussher’swoik'’, 
but these translations do not seem to have 
been published. 

[Authorities cited; 'W’orks inErit. Mus. Lilr.; 
Col. State Papers, Domestic and Irish, LusoelWs 
Libor Man, Hib.; Hutchins’s Dorset, i. 228, ir. 
98; "Wood's Athonse Oxon. iii. 804-6; Vf&vvS 
Ireland, ii. 339-40 ; LanVs 'WoitB, iv. 126, 129, 
ISO, V. 133; Reg. Univ. Oxon. vol. ii. pt. i, pp. 
120, 186, 380, pt. iii. p. 260 j Kirby’s 'WiDchto- 
ter Scbolexs; Roster's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; 
Cooto’a Ciriliaos, p. 70 ; Rullar’s 'V^ortbiM, L 
816 ; Gent. Mag. 1813, ii, 22-3.] A. E. P, 
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SABEEET or SABA (<?. 610?), first 
Cliristian. king of the East-Saxona, [See 

fiEBLUr.] 

SABIE, FRANCIS 1593), poetaster, 
■was a schoolmaster at _ Lichfield in 1587 
(Abbek, Stationers’ Registers, ii. 146). He 
ubiished three volumes of verse — two in 
593, and one in 1598. His earliest publics* 
tion, in two ports, was entitled ‘ The Fisher- 
mans Tale : Of the famous Actes, Life, and 
Loue of Cassander, a Grecian Fnight,’ 1 696. 
The second port bears the heading ' Flora’s 
Fortune. The second part and finishing of 
the Fisher-mans Tale.’ Thyioem, which was 
licensed for publication to Kichard Jones on 
11 Nov. 1694, is a paraphrase in monotonous 
blank verse of ‘Pandosto, the Triumph of 
Time,’ afterwards renamed ‘Borastns and 
Fawnia,’ a romance by Robert Gieeue (1660 P- 
1592 [q. V.] A reprint from a Bodleian manu- 
script, limited to ten copies, was issued by 
James Orchard Halliweli (afterwards Ilalh- 
well-Phillipps) [q. v.] in 1867. Later in 1695 
there appeared ‘Pan’s Pipe, Three Pastoral! 
Eglogues in English Iletameter, with other 
poetical verses delight full. ’ Thepublisher was 
Richard Jones, who obtained a license for the 
publication on 11 Jan. 1594-6(AiiBEit,ii. 668). 
The prose epistle ‘To aU youthful Gentlemen, 
Apprentises, fauourers of the diuine Arte of 
sense-delighting Poesie,’ is signed F. S. The 
hexameters run satisfactorily. In his third 
volume, which contains three separate works, 
Sdbie showed for the first time his capacity 
in rhjme. The hook was entitled ' Adams 
Comylaint. The Olde "Worldea Tragedie. 
Dauid and Bathsheba,’ London, by Richard 
Jones, 159C, 4to. These poems, which ore 
in ihyming stanzas (each consisting of tliree 
heroic couplets), versi^" scripture. ‘ The Olde 
"Worldes Tragedie’ is the story of the food. 
The volume ia dedicated to Dr. Howland, 
b'shop of Peterborough. 

Copies of Sable’s three boots — all extremely 
lire — are in theBritish Huserun and at Brit- 
well. The British Hu-oeum copies of ‘The 
Fisher-mans Tale' and ‘Flora's Fortune,’ 
which are in fine condition, were acquired 
from Sir Charles Isham’s collection in 1894 
(Bibli^raphica, iii. 418-20). 

Sahie’s son Edmond was apprenticed to 
Robert Cullen, a London stationer, 12 June 
1687 (Abbeb, ii. 140), and was admitted a 
freeman on 6 Aug, 1594. 

[CoUiez’s Bibl, Cat. ii. 2, 305-7.] S, L. 


SABINE, Sib EDWARD (1788-1833), 
geneial, royal artillery, and president of the 
Itoyal Society, fifth son and ninth child of 
Joseph Sabine, esq., ofTewin,Hertfordshue, 
and of Saiali (who died within a month of 
her son’s birth), daughter of Rowland Hunt, 
esq., of Boreatton Park, Shropshire, was born 
in Great Britain Stieet, Dublin, on 14 Get. 
1788. Sir Edward’s gre.xt-g 1 andfatherw.a 3 
General Joseph Sabine (1602 P-1739) [q. v.], 
and Joseph Sabine (1770-1813) [q. t.] waa 
his brother, 

Sabine xvas educated at Marlow and at 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, 
which he entered ou 23 Jan. 1803. He re- 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant iu 
the royal artillery on 22 Dec. of the same 
year, and wos stationed at Woolwich, He 
wus promoted to he first lieutenant on 
20 July 1804, and ou 11 Nov, sailed for 
Gibraltar, where he remained until August 
1806. On his return to England on 1 Sept, 
he was posted to the royal horse artillery, in 
which ha served at various home stations 
until the end of 1812. Ue was promoted to 
be second captain on 2! Jan. IblS, and on 
9 Miiy sailed for Canada from Falmouth in 
the packet Manchester. When eight days 
out she was attacked by the Yorktown, an 
American privateer, hut, carrying some light 
guns and carronades, was able to maintain 
a running fight for twenty hours, after which 
an hour's close engagement compelled her to 
strike her colours. Sabine and bis soldier- 
servant were of great service in working the 
guns. On 18 July the Manchester was re- 
captured by the British ftigate Moidstoue, 
and Sabine wjs landed at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, whence he proceeded to Quebec. 

In the winter of 1813-14 there was an 
adx'onoe of limeiicon militia on Quebec, and 
Sabine was directed to garrison a smaR out- 
post. He served during August andSeptember 
1814 in the Niagara feintier (Upper Canada) 
campaign under Lieutenant-general Gordon 
DL’ummond, was present at the siege of Fort 
Erie, took port in the assault on that fort 
on 16 Aug., when the British lost twenty- 
seven officers and 326 men, and was engaged 
in the action of 17 Sept, against a sortie, 
when the British loss was twenty officers 
and 270 men, was twice favourably men- 
tioned in despatches, and was privileged to 
near the word ‘Niagara’ on liis dress and 
appointments. He relurnedhomeonl2Aug, 
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1816, and devoted hinaelf to hie favouiile 
studies— astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, 
and ornitholo^ — ^under the supervision of 
his hrother-in-Iaw, Henry Browne, F.E,.S., 
at whose house (2 Portland Place, London) 
he met Captain Henry Hater, F.H.S., and 
other kindred spirits. 

Sahine was elected a fellow of the Boyal 
Society in 1818, and the some year, on the 
recommendation of thepresident and council, 
he was appointed astronomer to the arotio 
expedition iu search of a north-west passage, 
which sailed in the Isabella under Commander 
(afterwards Sir) J ohn Ross (1777-1860) [qjO 
and was absent from May to Kovember. ^s 
report on the biological results of the expe- 
dition appeared in the ' Transactions of the 
Linneon Sodety,’ vol. xii,, and embraced 
twentj-four species of birds mom Greenland, 
of which four were new to the list, and one, 
the Larus Sabini, entirely new. He further 
contributed an account of the Esquimaux of 
the west coast of Gri enland to tbe ‘ Quar- 
terly Journal of Science,’ 1819. 

Sabine accompanied, in a similar capacity, 
a second arctic expedition in 1819, which 
sailed in the Hecla under Lieutenant-com- 
mander (afterwards Sir) Edward Parry [q.v.], 
and was away from May 1819 until No- 
vember 1820. He tabulated all the observa- 
tions, and arranged nearly all the appendix of 
Parry’s journal, and Parry warmly acknow- 
ledged his valuable assistance throughout 
the expedition. During the tedious stay for 
the winter months inWinter Harbour, when 
the sun was ninety-six days below the 
horizon, Sabine edited a weekly journal for 
the amusement of the party, which was en- 
titled ‘The North Georgia Gazette and 
Winter Chronicle,’ and extended to twenty- 
one numbers. In 1821 he received the Copley 
medal of the Royal Society for various com- 
munications relating to his researches during 
the arctic expedition, 

Sahine was next selected to conduct a 
series of experiments for determining the 
variation in different latitudes in the length 
of the pendulum vibrating seconds, with a 
view to ascertain the true figure of the 
earth, a subject which had engaged his at- 
tention in the first arctic voyage. He sailed 
in the Pheasant on 12 Nov. 1821, and re- 
turned on 6 Jan. 182S, having visited St. 
Thomas (Gulf of Guinea), Maranham, Ascen- 
sion, Sierra Leone, Trinidad, Bslua, and 
Jamaica, On 1 May 182S he sailed in the 
Grijper on thesamedutv,retumingonl9 Dec., 
having visited New Ifork, Trondhjem, Ham- 
merfest, Greenland, and ^itzbergen. 

Sabine’s observations or the magnetic in- 
clination and force at St. Thomas in 1822 


were the first made on that island. Dtili^ 
as a base of comparison with later observa- 
tions of the Portuguese, they are important 
as showing the remarkable secular chango 
which was in progress during the intervS. 
The account or Sabine’s pendidum experi- 
ments, printad in a quarto volume by the 
hoard of longitude in 1826, is an endaring 
monument of his indefatigable industry, hu 
spirit of inquiry, and wide range of observa- 
tion. The work was honoured by the award 

to him of the Lalande gold medal of tbe 
Institute of Prance in 1826. 

In 1825 Sabine was appointed a joint com- 
missioner with Sir John Herschm to act 
with a French government commission in 
determining tbe precise difference of longi- 
tude between tbe observatories of Peru and 
Greenwich by means of rocket-signals. The 
difference of longitude thus found was nine 
minutes 21*6 seconds. The accepted dif- 
ference at the present time, by electric sig- 
nalling, is nine minutee twenty-one seconds. 
On SI Dec. 1827 Sabine was promoted first 
captain, and having obtained ftrom the Dote 
of Wellington, then master-general of the 
ordnance, general leave of absence so long 
as he was not required for military service, 
and on the understanding that he was use- 
fully employed in scientific pursuits, he acted 
until 1829 as one of the secretaries of the 
Boyal Societv. 

In 1827 and the two following years Sahine 
made experiments to determine the rebitive 
lengths of the eeconds pendulum in Paris, 
London, Greenwich, and Altona, and he 
afterwards determined the absolute length 
at Greenwich. On the abolition of the board 
of longitude in 1828, it was arranged that 
three scientific advisers of the admiralty 
should be nominated, the selection bemg 
limited to the council of the Royal Society. 
Sabine, Faraday, and Youngwere appointed, 
Sabine 8 appointment was violently attached 
by Charles Babbage in a pamphlet generally 
denouncing the Royal Socie^, entiued 
flections on the Decline of Sdenca in Eng- 
land, and on some of its Causes' (183^. 
Sabine did not answer Babbage’s unmannwly 
attack, but contented himself with iuseiting 
in the ' Philosophical Magazine ’ for 1830 an 
explanation on one point upon which par- 
ticular stress had been laid, 

Tbe condition of Ireland in 1830 necessi- 
tated an increased military establisbment, 
and Sabine was recalled to military duty m 
that country, where he served for seven 
years. During this time he continued his 
pendulum investigations, and iu 1834 com- 
menced, in conjunction with Professor Hum- 
phrey Lloyd, afterwards provost of Trinity 
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ColleTOj DtiWin, atid Captain (afterwards 
Sir) James Clark Eoss [q.v.], the first sys- 
tematic magnetic survey ever made of the 
Britisli Islands. He extended it aingle- 
t.nni^p.1 to Scotland in 1830, and in con- 
junction with Llovd, Boss, and additional 
observers, in the following year to England. 
iVith the exception of the mathematical 
section of the Irish report, which was Pro- 
fessor Lloyd’s, the reports — published by the 
British Association — ^were mainly Sabine's, 
as was also a very large share of the obser- 
vations, more particulMy the laborious task 
of combining them, by equations of con- 
dition, to obtain the most probable mean 
results. 

Sabine was promoted to be brevet-major 
on 10 Jan. 1837, and did duty at 'Woolwich. 
On 22 April 1836 Humboldt wrote to the 
Duke of Sussex, president of the Boyal So- 
ciety, in reference to a conversation he had 
recently held in Berlin with Sabine and 
Lloyd, and urged the eetablishinent through- 
out the Britiah empire of regular magnetic 
stations similar to those which, maimy hy 
his influence, had been for soma time in ope- 
ration in Northern Asia, The proposal was 
reported upon by Mr. (afterwards Sul G-eorge 
Airey, astronomer royal, and Mr. Samuel 
Hunter Christie [q, v.J (see Jloyal Soe. Proe, 
voL iii.) A committee on mathematics and 
physics, ^pointed in May, of which Sabine, 
Lloyd and Lieutenant (afterwards Sir) Wil- 
liam Thomas Denison [q. v.] were prominent 
members, worked out the details, and to- 
wards the end of the year a definite official 
lopiesentation was made to government to 
establish magnetic observatories at selected 
stations in houi hemispheres, and to despatch 
a naval expedition to the South Antarctic 
regionstomakeamagnetical survey of them. 
In the spring of 1839 the scheme was ap- 
proved by the government. 

The fixed observatories were to he eeta- 
hli^ed at Toronto in Canada, St. Helena, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, and at stations 
to he determined by the East India Company, 
while other nations were invited to oo- 
opeiate. Sabine was appointed to superin- 
tend the whole, and the observatories began 
their work in 1840. Sabine’s first publica- 
tion of results was a quarto volume in 1843 
of ' Observations on Days of Dnusual Mag- 
netic Disturbance,’ whiui was followed by a 
second volume on the same suMect in 1851. 
Die subsequent publications, which were en- 
tirely edited by SaWe, who wrote on intro- 
ductiontoeach volume, were : Toronto,1842- 
1847, in 3 vols., dated 1846, 1863, and 1867 
respectively (observations were carried on 
&oml84&to 1858, but were not printed)} 


St. Helena, 1848-9, in 2 vols., dated 18.TO 
and 1860 ; Cape of Good Hope, the magnetic 
observations to 1846, 1 vol,, dated 1851, and 
the meteorological to 184S, 1 vol., dated 
1880 ; Hobart Town, Tasmania, to 1842, in 
3 vols., dated 1860, 1862, and 18.03 respec- 
tivdy. To enable Sabine to cope with the 
work, a small clerical staff was maintained 
by the war office at "Woolwich for about 
twenty years. 

In 1839 Sabine was appointed general 
secretary of the British Association, a la- 
borious office which he held for twenty years, 
with the single exception of 1852, when he 
occupied the presidential chair at Belfast, 
In 1840 he commenced the series of ‘ Con- 
tributions to Terrestrial Magnetism,’ which 
comprised fifteen papers in the ‘Fhilosopliical 
Transactions of the Boyal Society,' spread 
over thirty-six years. This gigantic work 
was a survey of the general distribution of 
magnetism over the ^oho at this epoch. In 
it IB to be found every observation of any 
authority token by sea or land since 1818 or 
thereabouts, arranged in zones of S’ and 10° 
of latitude, and taken in the order of longi- 
tude eastwards finm Greenwich round the 
globe. Hluatrative maps were prepared for 
it in the hydrographies de;^artment of the 
admiralty, under the eujpervision of Captain 
(afterwtu^ Bear-admirsl Sir) Frederick 
Evans, B.N, Several of the numbers ap- 
peared after Sabine had lost the aid of bis 
staff of clerks at Woolwich. Numbers 11, 
IS, 14, and 16 contain a complete statement 
of the magnetic survey of the globe, in the 
double form of catalogue or tables and of 

26 Jan^lSll Sabina was promoted to 
be rej^ental lieutenant-colonel. On 1 Dec. 
1846 he was elected foreign secretary of the 
Boyal Society. In 1849 he was awoiffied one 
of the gold medals of the society for his 
papers on terrestrial magnetism. On 80 Nov. 
1850 he was elected treasurer to the society. 
On 11 Nov. of the following year he was 
promoted to he regimental colonel, and on 
14 June 1866 major-general. Between 1853 
and 1861, at the request of the British Ass^ 
ciation, he undarto(^ to repeat the magnetic 
survey of the British Isles. Dr. Lloyd was 
again his coacyutor, and, os before, Sabine 
reduced and reported the resrdts xelaling to 
the elements of dip and force, Evans dealing 
with the declination. In 1869 he edited the 
‘Letters of Colonel Sir Augustus Fraser, 
E.C.B., commanding the Boyal Horse Artil- 
lery in the Army under the Duke of Wel- 
lington, written during the Peninsular and 
'Waterloo Campaigns.’ 

Sabine was Seated president of the Boyol 
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Society in 1861, and lield tLe office until his 
resignation in 1871. In 1861 he moved the 
government of India to nndertahe at various 
stations of the great trigonometrical survey, 
from the sea-level at Cape Cormorin to the 
lofty tabldands of the Himalayas, the series 
of pendulum observations Tvhich have thrown 
so much light on the constitution of the 
earth’s crust and local variations of gravity. 

On 9 Feb. 1805 Sabine was made a colonel- 
oommandant of the royal artillery, and on 
SO Sept, of the same year was promoted to 
be lieutenant-general. In 1869 he was made 
a civil knight-commander of the Bath, and 
on 7 Feb. 1870 was promoted to be general. 
In 1876 his seientino activity came to an 
end, and he retired from the army on full 
on 1 Oct. 1877. Daring his later years 
mental faculties failed. He died at Rich- 
mond on 26 lime 1883, and was huried in the 
family vault at Tewin, Hertfordshire, beside 
the remains of his wife. 

Sabine was created D.C.L. of Oxford on 
SO June 1856, and LL.D. of Cambridge. Ha 
was a fellow of the Linnean and the Royal 
Astronomical societies .and many other 
learned bodies. He held the foreign orders 
of Pour le Mfirite of Prussia, SS. Maurice and 
Lazarus of Italy, and the Rose of Brazil. He 
contributed more than one hundred pa^rs to 
the ' Philosophical Transactions of the^yal 
Sooiely,’ besides many others to the ' Philo- 
sophical Magazine,’ ‘Journal of Science/ and 
kindred puhlications (see Royal Society’s Oat. 
of Seientiflc Tapers). His scientific capacity 
was combined with an attractive personality. 
His grace of manner and invincible cheerftU- 
ness rendered him universally popular. 

There is an oil portrait of S^iue by S. 
Pearce in the rooms of the Royal Society, 
presented by Lady Sabine in 1866. There is 
also a marble bust of him by J. Durham, 
presented by P. J. Gassiot, esq^., F.B.S., in 
i860. In the mess-room of the royal artil- 
lery at TFoolwich there is a portrait of him 
by G-. F. "Watts, R.A., dated 1876. 

Sabine married, in 1826, Elizabeth Juliana 
(1807--1S79), daughter of AViUiam Leeves, 
esq., of Tortington, Su8se.v. She was an 
accomplished woman, who aided him for more 
than half a centm'y in his scientific investi- 
gations. Her translation of Humboldt’s 
■ Cosmos/ in four volumes, was published 
1819-58. She also translated ‘ The Aspects 
of Nature ’ (1849, 2 vols.) by the same author, 
Arago's meteorological essays, and ‘Narra- 
tive of an Expedition to the Polar Sea ’ (1840 } 
2nd ed. 1844) commanded by Admiral Fer- 
dinand von "Wrangel, which were published 
under the euperiuteudence of her husband. 
There was no issue of the marriage. Sabine’s 


only surviving nephew on the male side was 
Admiral Sir Thomas Sabine-Pasley [q.v.i 
The following is a list of some^of the 
more important of Sabine’s contributions to 
the Royal Society ‘Philosophical liansao- 
tious ’ that have not been mentioned : 1. ‘ Ir- 
regularities observed in the Direction of tie 
Compass Needles of H.M.S. Isabella and 
Alexander in their late V oyage of Discoveiv 
and caused by the Attraction of the lion con- 
tained in the Ships/ 1819, 2. ‘ On the Din 
and Variation of the Magnetic Needle, and 
on the Intensity of the Magnetic Force 
made during the late Voyage in search of a 
North-West Passage,’ 1819. 3. ‘An Account 
of Experiments to determine the Accelera- 
tion of the Pendulum in different Latitudes ’ 

1821. 4. ‘ On the Temperature at consider- 
able Depths of the Caribbean Sea,’ 1823, 
6. ‘ A Oomparison of Barometrical Measure- 
ment with the Trigonometrical Determina- 
tion of a Height at Syitzbergeu/ 1820. 
6. ‘ Experiments to determine the Difference 
in the Number of Vibrations made by an In- 
variable Pendulum in the Royal Obsemtory 
at Greenwich and in the House in London 
in which Cajilain Rater’s E-xperiments were 
made/ 1829. 7. ' Experiments to ascertain 
the Ratio of the Magnetic Forces actii^ on 
a Needle suspended horizontally in Paris 
and London,’ 1828. 8. ' Experiments to de- 
termine the Difference in the Length of the 
Seconds Pendulum iu London and Paris/ 
1828. 9. ‘ An Account of Experiments to 
determine the Amount of the Dip of the 
Magnetic Needle in London in August 1821, 
with Remarks on the Instruments which ace 
usually employed in such Determinations/ 

1822, being the Bokerian lBCtui*e. 10. 'On 
the Dip of the Magnetic Needle in London 
in August 1828= 1829.’ 11. ‘ On the Reduc- 
tion to a Vacuum of the Vibration of an In- 
variable Pendulum,’ 1829. 12. ‘ Experiments 
to determine the DIffereuce iu the Number 
of Vibrations made by an Invariable Pen- 
dulum in the Royal Observatories, Green- 
wich and Altonn,’ 1830. 13, ‘ Experiments 
on the Length of the Seconds Pendulum, 
made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich/ 
1831. 14. ‘Report on a Paper by the late 
Mr. Douglas, entitled “ Observations taken 
on the Westai'u Coast of North America, 
1637. 16. ‘ On Magnetical Observations in 
Germany, Norway, and Russia, ’1840. IB.'On 
the Lunar Atmospheric Tide at St. Helena,’ 
1847. 17. ‘ On the Diurnal Variation of the 
Magnetic Declination of St. Helena,’ 1847. 
18. ‘ On the Means adopted in the British 
Colonial Magnetic Observatories for dete^ 
mining the AbsoluteValues, Secular Ohanges, 
and Auuual Variation of theMaguetic Force/ 
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1650.19.‘Ontlie*iiiaualVariatioiioftlieMag- 
iiutic Declination at diiferent periods of the 
'lav, ’1851. 20. ‘On Periodical Laws diaeovei> 
, Ijiein the Mean Elleot of thelargarMagnetie 
Jlisturhaiices,’ 1851 and 1852. 21. ‘On the 

Periodic and Non-periodic Variations of Tem- 
perature at Toronto in Canada from 1841 to 
1 ‘>.'<2 inclusive,’ 1853. 32. ‘On the Influence 
Ilf the 31onn on the Magnetic Direction at 
Toronto, St. Helena, and Hobarton,* 1853. 
33. ‘ On some Conclusions derived from the 
(observations of the Magnetic Declination 
at the Observatory of St. Helena,’ 1854. 
24. ‘ Keply (drawn up by Sabine) of the 
President and Council of the lioyal Society 
to an Application of the Lords or the Oom- 
mittec of Privy CounoU for Trade on the 
Subject of Marine Meteorolorical Observa- 
tion,’ loSo. 25. ‘ On the Lunar Diurnal Mag- 
netic Variation at Toronto,’ 1866. 20. ‘On 
the Evidence of the Existence of the De- 
cennial Inequality in the Solar Diurnal 
Variations audits Non-existence in the Lunar 
Diurnal Variations of the Magnetic Declina- 
tion at nobarton,’1836. 27.‘UnwhattheOo- 
lonial Magnetic Observations have accom- 
plished,’ 1857. 28. ‘ On the Solar_ Magnetic 
Variation of the Magnetic Declination at 
Pekin,’ 1800. 29. ‘ On the Laws of the 
Phenomena of the Larger Disturbances of 
the Magnetic Decimation in the £ew Ob- 
servatory, with Notices of the Progress of 
our Ehowledge regarding the Magnetic 
■Storms,’ 1860. SO. ‘On the Lunar Diurnal 
Variation of the Magnetic Decdination ob- 
tained from the Hew Photograms in the 
Tears 1868-60,’ 1861 81. ‘On the Secular 
Change in the Magnetic Dip in London be- 
tween the years 1821 and I860,’ 1881. 
83. ‘Hesults of the Magnetic Observations 
at the Kew Observatory from 1858 to 1862,’ 
1863. 33. ‘ A Comparison of the most 
notable Disturbance of the Mametic Decli- 
nation in 1658-9 at Kew and Nertschinsk, 
with Retrospective View of the Progress of 
the Investigation into the Laws and Causes 
of the Magnetic Disturh(uioeB,’1804. 84 ‘Re- 
sults of Hourly Observations of the Mag- 
netic Declination made by Sir F.L.McOlin- 
tock, R.N., at Port Kennedy in the Arctic 
Seain 1858-9, and a Comporisonof them with 
those of Captain Mwuire,R.N., in the Plover 
in 1832-4 at Point Barrow,’ 1864. 36. ' Re- 
sults of the Magnetic Observations at the 
Kew Observatory of the Lunar Diurnal V aria- 
tion of the three Magnetic Elements,’ 1866. 
36. ‘Results of the First Tear's Performance 
of the Photographically Self-Recording Me- 
teorological Instruments at the CeutrM Oh- 
seryatoiy of the British System of Meteoro- 
lo^cal Observations,’ 1869. 37. 'Analysis 


of the principal Disturbances shown by the 
Horizontal andVertical Force Magnetometers 
of the Kew Observatory from 1859 to 1864,' 
1871. 

Sabine also published a work ‘ On the Cos- 
mical Features of Terrestrial Magnetism,’ 
London, 8vo, 1862. 

[Royal Artillery Records ; War Office Records ; 
Despatches ; Proceedings of the Royd Artillery 
Institution, vol. xii. pp. 381-396 j Phil. Trans, 
and Proc. of the RoyM Soc. from ISIS to 1870, 
vol, li. p. xliii of Proc. (esp.)] R. H. V, 

SABINE, JOSEPH (1662 P-1739), gene- 
ral, born about 1063, came of a family settled 
at Patriclcsboume in Kent ; his grandfather, 
Avery Sabine, was on alderman of Canter- 
bury. Joseph was appointed captain lieu- 
tenant to Sir Henry Iiigoldsby’a regiment of 
foot on 8 March 1(>89, captain of the grena- 
dier company before 18 Oct. 1689, major of 
the late Col. Charles Herbert's regiment on 
13 J uly 1091, and lieutenant colond on 6 July 
1695. He obtained the brevet rank of colonel 
onljan. 1703. Hetoo^artinWilliamlH’s 
campaigns in the Low Countries, and after- 
wards served during with the 23td or royal 
W elsh fusiliers in the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession. He was wounded on 2 July 1704 at 
the battle of ScheUenberg, and on 1 April fol- 
lowing became colonel of bis regiment. He 
took part in the battle of Ramillies, being 
stationed with the fusiliers on the right of the 
English line. On 1 Jan. 1707 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier-general. At 
the battle of Oudenarde on 11 July 1708 he 
led the attack on the village of Heynam, and 
afterwards he took part in the siege of Lille. 
On 1 Jan. 1710 he was appointed major- 
general, and three years later, on the enu- 
Musion of peacse, returned with his regiment 
to England. In 1715 he purchased the 
estate of Tewiu in Hertfordshire, and rebuilt 
thehouse in the following year. In 1727 here- 
presented the borough of Berwick-on-Tweed 
in parliament, and on 4 March of that year 
he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 

f eneral. After being appointed general on 
July 1730, he was nominated governor of 
GibrtiltBr, where he died on 34 Oct. 1739. 
He was buried in Tewin church. 

Sabine was twice married : his first wife 
was Hester, daughter of Henry Whitfield 
of Bishop Stortford in Hertfordshire. His 
second wife was Margaretta (1682-1750), 
youngest dau^ter of Charles Newsham of 
Ohadshunt in Warwickshire ; by her he had 
five children, of whom Joseph, a captain in 
the Welsh fusiliers, was killed at Fontenoy. 

Sabine’s portrait was painted by Kneller 
in 1711, and engraved by Faber in 1742, 
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[Granger’s Uist. ed. l^oUo, iii. '220; 

Dalton’s Army Lists, iii. 78; OlutturLnck's 
Hist, of Hertfordshire, ii. 22i, 220, iii. 190; 
Marlborough Despatches, ed. Murray, iii 680,i7. 
609, y. 20, 41, 631 ; Cannon’s Uist. Secord of the 
Twenty-Third Begiment, passim.] £. I. G. 

SABINE, JOSEPH (1770-1837), writer 
on horticulture, eldest son of Joseph Sabine 
of Tewin, nertfordshire, and hcothec of Sir 
Edword Sahine [q. v.], was bom at Tewin 
in 1770. He was educated for the bar, and 
practised until 1808, when he was made 
inspector-general of assessed taxes, a post 
which he retained until his retirement in 
1883. Sabine was chosen one of the original 
fellows of the Linnean Society in 1798, was 
elected fellow of the Royal Society on 7 Nov. 
1779, and in 1810 succeeded Richard Anthony 
Salisbury [q. v.] as bonora^ secretary of the 
Horticultural Society. He found the society’s 
accounts in the greatest confusion, and for his 
success in the work of reorganisation was 
awarded the society’s gold medal in 1816. 
He took a leading part in the establishment 
of the society’s garden, hrst at Hammorsoiith 
and afterwards at Chiswick ; in sending out 
DayidDouglasfq.v.] and others as collectors; 
in Btartin^oool societies in connection with 
theRoyalHorticulturalSociety; in growing 
£ne varieties of &uit ; and in distributing 
new and improved varieties of flowers, fruits, 
and vMetables throughout the country. To 
the ' iSonsactions ’ of the society (vob. i.- 
vii.) he contributed in all forty papers, deal- 
ing among other subjects with paonies, 
passion flowers, magnolias, dahlias, roses, 
chrysanthemums, crocuses, and tomatoes. 
His management of the societys affairs, 
which he ruled despotically, subsequently 
became unsatUfactoiy. A too sanguine view 
of its future led him to incur debts of more 
than eighteen thousand poimds. In 1830 a 
-- mittee of inquiry was appointed, a vote 
~ e was threatened, and he resigned, 
irds took an active port in the 
le Zoological Society, of which 
jie was treasurer and vice-president, add- 
ing many animals to their collection. Ho 
was a recognised authority on British birds, 
their moulting, migration, and habits. He 
died in Mill Street, Hanover Square, London, 
on 24 Jan. 1837, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery on 1 Peh. There is a litho- 
graph of him after a portrait by Eddis, and 
his name was commemorated by Be Candolle 
in the leguminous genus Sabmea. 

He contributed a list of plants to Clutter- 
buck’s 'History of Hertfordshire ’ (1816), a 
soological appendix to Sir John Franklin’s 
‘Narrative ^(1823), and four papers to the 
‘Transactions of the Linnean Society,’ vols. 
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xii-xiv. (1818-24), one dealing with aspecie, 
of gull from_ Greenland, and another with 
North American marmots. 

[Gent. Mag. 1837, i. 43S-6; Eoyal Sodetv’B 
Catalogue of Papers, v. 354-8 ; Britten and 
Boulgar’s Biogr. Index of British Botanists, and 
the authorities there cited.] G, g, 

SABB,AN, LEWIS (1632-1732), jesuit 

was the son of the Marquis de Sabran, of the 
Saint-Elzeor family, oi the first nobility of 
Provence. His father was for many years 
resident ambassador to the court of St. 
James's, and married an English lady. Lewis 
was born at Paris on 1 March 1662, and 
educated in the college of the English jeauits 
at St. Omer. He entered the novitiate of 
the Society of Jesus at Watten on 17 Sept. 
1670, and was admitted to the profession of 
the four solemn vows on 2 Feb. 1688. On 
the accession of James II he was appointed 
one of the royal chaplains at St. James’s 
Palace, and on the birth of the Prince of 
Wales on 10 June 1688 became the prince’s 
chaplain. At the outbreak of the revolution 
he was ordered (November 1688) to proceed 
to Portsmouth in charge of the royal infant, 
but was afterwards directed to return to the 
metropolis. In endeavouring to escape to 
the continent, disguised as a gentleman in 
the suite of the Polish ambassador, he fell 
into the hands of a furious mob, was brutally 
treated, and committed to prison. He was 
soon liberated, and escaped to Dunkirk. 

He was apMinted visitor of the province 
of Naples, and subsequently of tbs English 
province. On 23 June 1693 he was chosen 
at the triennial meeting of the province at 
Watten as the procurator to he sent to 
Home. In IG99 the priuce-hishopofLi^e, 
by leave of the father-general of the order, 
constituted him presideut of the episcopal 
seminary in that city (FoL^r, jRecorda, v. 
294 ; Db Baoxbb, B&l. des J'iontams da la 
Compoffnia de JJsws, 1872, ii. 746). He held 
the ofnee till 1708, when he was declared 
provincial of the English province. In 1712 
Sabran was appointed rector of the college 
at St. Omex, and in 1716 spiritual father at 
the English OoUege, Rome. He died in 
Rome on 22 Jan. 1731-2. 

Of two eeporatedy issued sermons by Sa- 
brau, published in 1687, one (on 2 Tim. 
iv. 7) ‘ preached before the Eung at Chester 
on August 28, being the Feast of Saint Aug^ 
tin,’ raised a heated controversy concerning 
the doctrine of the invocation of saints, in 
wMch Edward Gee [q. v.l was Sabran 's chief 
antagonist. Sabran replied to Gee’s first 
attadr in ‘ A Letter to a Peer of the Church 
of England,' London, 1087, 4t|p ; to his second 
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in Ijis ‘ Reply ; ' to his third in ‘ The Challenge 
of K. F. Lewis Sabran of the Society of Jesus, 
made out against the Historical Discourae 

S bv GeeJ concerning Invocation of SaintSi 
:fie First Part,’ London, 1688, 4to. A manu- 
script copy of the last pamphlet is among 
the printed books in the British Museum 
(T. 1883/13). Gee replied to this in 1688; 
and another reply by Titus Oates appeared 
in 1689. Sabran answered Gee’s attack in 
‘A Letter to Dr. 'William Needham,’ 1688, 
4to, which elicited from Gee on anonymous 
'Letter to the Superioura (whether Bishops 
or Priests) . . . concerning Lewis Sabran, a 
Jesuit,’ London, 1688, 4to. _ 

Sabran is also credited with ‘ Dr. Sherlock 
sifted from his Bran and Chaff’ (London, 
1687, 4to) and ‘ An Answer to Dr. Sherlock’s 
Preservative against PopOT* (anon.), Lon- 
don, 1688, 4to. When William Giles, ‘a 
Protestant footman,’ published a reply to the 
latter, Sabran retorted in ‘Dr. Sherlock’s 
Preservative considered,’ 1688, 4to. Sher- 
lock published ‘ A Vindication ... in answer 
to the cavils of Lewis Sabran,’ 1688. 

[lie Back»'a Bibl. dea Eccivains do la Com- 
mgnie do J£sns, 1876, iii. 449 ; Dodd’s Church 
Hist. iii. 493 ; Foley's Becords, v. 291, 1004, 
1005, vii. 676 ; Hslkett and Icing's Diet, of 
Abou. Lit. i. 1 Id ; Jones’s PoparyTracts, pp. 146, 
147, 408-11, 4d8, 484 ; Olivers Jesuit Coilec- 
tioBS, p. 183 ; Oat. of Library of TiiniW Coll. 
Dublin.] T. C. 

SACHEVERELL, HENRY (1674?- 
1724), political preacher, son of Joshua 
Sacheverell, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Marlborough, WUtshire, was born in or about 
1074, for he was fifteen when he matricu- 
lated at Oxford in 1689. He claimed to be 
connected with theSachererells of New Hall, 
AVarwickshire, and of Morley, Derlwshire, and 
his olaim was admitted by some oi them, but 
the connection has not been made out. It 
is fairly certain that he was descended from 
a iomUy formerly called Cheverell that held 
the manor of East Stoke, Dorset, from the 
reim of Edward IV until the manor was 
sold by Christopher Cheverell in or about 
1596. John Sacheverell, rector of East Stoke 
and Lan^on-Matravers in the some county, 
who died in 1651, left three sons, Joh^ 
Timothy, and Philologus, all of whom were 
nonconformist ministers and were ejected in 
1662. At the time of hia ejection John 
ministered at AVincauton, Somerset. He 
had an estate of 607. a year, which came to 
him by his third wife, but it went to her 
two daughters by a former husband, and this 
probably accounts for the fact that his eldest 
sou.Toshaa, of St. John's College, Oxford, who 
graduated B.A. in 1667, and was the father 


of Henry, was in poor circum&tunces. The 
story that he was disinherited by his father 
for attachment totbe church must be regarded 
with suspicion, especially as it is also said 
that his father left him his books niTTroHiirs, 
Sistory of JOorsetshirB, i. ll.!, 423-4, Srded. ; 
Cala. 1 [Y, Memorials, iii. 222-4, ed. Palmer ; 
Giovub, History of Derbyshire, i. ii. 220). 

As his &ther was poor and had other chil- 
dren, of whom two sons besides Henry and 
two daughters ore mentioned, and Thomas 
and Susannah known by name, Sacheverell 
was adopted by his godfather, Ed wardHearat , 
an apothecary, who sent him to Morlboronsrh 
grammar school. After Hearst’s death his 
widow Catherine, who resided at AVan- 
borough, AA’iltshire, provided for the lad, 
and sent him to Magdalen College, Oxfor 1 
(28 Aug. 1689), where he was chosen demy 
(Bloxah), It is believed that he was the 
‘H.S.’ to whom, as his friend and chamlier- 
fellow, Addison dedicated a poem in 1694. 
He himself wrote some verses, translations 
from the Georgies, and Latin verses in ‘ Mue-e 
Anglicanee' (vol. ii.) on the death of Queen 
Mo^, On 81 Jan. 1698 he was reproved by 
tbe college authorities for contemptuous be- 
haviour towards the dean of arts, but it is 
evident that his conduct was generally 
good. He graduated B.A. on 30 June, pro- 
ceeded M.A. on 16 May 1695, was elected 
feUow in 1701, was pro-proctor in 1708, was 
admitted B.D. on 27 Jan. 1707, and created 
D.D. on 1 July 1708, in winch year he was 
senior dean of arts in his coUege ; he was 
bursar in 1709, He was incorporated at 
Cambridge in 1714. He took several pimils, 
and seems to have held the living of Can- 
nock, Staffordshire. Both in pamphlets and 
sermons he advocated the high-church and 
tory cause, and violently abased dissenters, 
low churchmen, latitudmarions, and whigs. 
He aired his predilections in 'Character of 
a Low Churchman,’ 4to, 1701, and another 
pamphlet * On the Association of . . . Mode- 
rate Churchmen with AVhigs and Fanatics,’ 
4to, 8rd ed. 1703, and he joined Edmund 
Perkes, of Corpus Ohristi Collego, in writing 
‘ The Rights of the Church of England,’ 4to, 
1706. Not less violent than his pimplilets, 
his sermons on political and ecclesiastical 
matters attracted special attention owing to 
his striking appearance and energetic de- 
Uvery. Some of them, preached before the 
university of Oxford, were published, and one 
of these, preached on 2 June 1702, was among 
the publications that called forth Defoe’s 
‘ Shortest AVay with the Dissenter.^,’ and is 
referred to in his ‘ Hymn to the Pillory.’ He 
was elected chaplain of St, Saviour’s, South- 
wark, in 1705, 
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Onl6Aug.l709,wlieiiGeor^eSaclioverell, arma. A resolutiou passed the samellairh 
whom he daimed as a lelative, was high favourof hisrival, the whig divine, Bbniurn:.! 
sheiffl’ of Derbyshire, Sacheverell preached Hoadly ([1670-1761) [a. v.], was pointed at 
the assize sermon at Der^ on 'com- him. His petition on the 17th to he mlmitw 
munication of sin,’ from 1 Km. v. 23._ This to bail was refused on the 32nd by 114 vote* 
was published (4to, 1709) with a dedication to 79. 'l^e articles of impeachment wtte 
to the high sheriff and the grand jury. On , agreed to in spite of the vigorous oppo&ition of 
6 Nov. following Saoheverell preached at St. ' Harleyj afterwards first earl of 0 vtord rq.v ' 
Paul’s before the lord mayor, Sir Sami^ and Will ium Bromley (16e4r-17 82) [q.T,'-’);’ 
Garrard [q,.v.], and aldermen, on ' the perils 232 to ISl, objection being taken to tha^S*- 
of false brethren in church and state,’ from Paul’s sermon end the dedication of tie 
2 Dor. xi. 20, tHs sermon, with some additions assize sermon only. Some of the leadinrr 
and alterations, being virtually identical with whigs, and specially Lord Somers, the pti? 
one preached at St. Mary’s, Oxford, from the sident of the council, disapproved of tha im- 
same text on 38 Dee. 1705. The (Ixford peaclunent, but it was m-ged on his fellow 
sermon had excited Hearue’s admiration by ministers by Lord Suuderhmd, and heaitih 
the boldness with which the preacher exposed approved by Qodolphin, who was irritated at 
the danger of the church from ‘ the fanatics the insult to himself (Swifi, Works iii. 
and other false brethren,’ in spile of the re- 180). Sacheverell, having been tronsfeired 
solution passed the same month by both to the custody of the officer of the Hoav 
houses of parliament that the churoh was ‘in of Lords, was, on 14 Jan. 1710, ndmittad to 
a flouiishiug condition,’ and that whoever bail by the lords, himself in 6,000f. and two 
seditiously insinuated tha contrary should sureties. Dr. William Lancaster [q.v.lvice- 
ba proceeded against as ‘ an enemy to the ehanoellor of Oxford, and I)r. lUward Sowes 
queen, the church, and tha kingdom.’ Both of All Souls’ College, vicar of New Romnev, 
flie assize and tha St. Paul’s sarmous are Kent, in S,000f. eatdi. On the 35th he sent 
extremely violent in languime. In the latter in a bold and resolute answer to the articles, 
especially (November 1709), Sachoyerell Meanwhile the feeling of the country was 
spoke strongly in favour of the doctrine of strongly on SaoheverelTs side, and it is said 
non-resistance, declared that the church was that forty thousand copies of the St. Paul’s 
in danger from toleration, occasional con- sermon were ch-culated. The case was made 
fonuity, and schism, openly attacked the a trial of strength between the two parties, 
biehop of Salishury [see Bueset, Gilberi], and the whigs gave special importance to it 
and pointed at the whig ministers as the false by ordering that it should be heard in West- 
friends and real enemies of the church, colling minster Hall. The consequent delay gave 
such, as he described them to he, ‘ wiley time for the public excitement to reach the 
Volponos’ (p. 22), m obvious reference to highest pitch. Prayers wei’e desired for the 
the nickname of the lord treasurer, Sidney doctor in mouy London churches ; he was 
Godolphin, first earl of Godolphiu [q. v.] lauded in sermons, and the royal ohanl^ 
The proposal that the St. Paul’s sermon should openly encouraged and praised him. When, 
he printed was rejected by tha corut of alder- on 27 Feb., the day on which the trial hegim, 
men, but it was nevertheless published (4to, he drove from his lodgings in the Temple to 
1709) with a dedication to the lord mayor, Westminster, his coa& was followed by six 
who, in spite of his subsequent denial, was others, and was surrounded by a vast multi- 
geuerally believed to have encouraged its tude shouting wishes for Ms long life and 
publication, and was declared by Sacheverell safe deliverance. Among the managers of 
to have done so. On 13 Dec. John Dolben the impeachment were Sir James Uontagu 
(1602-1710) [q- V ] called the attention of [q. v.], the attorney-general, Robert (after- 
the House of Commons to both sermons, and wards Sir Robert) Eyre [q. V.], the solieitoi- 
they ^ were declared by the house to be general, Sir Thomas Pa^er [q. v.], and Sir 
‘malicious, SMudalous, and setoious libels, Joseph Jekyll [q. v.], wHle Saeheverell’s 
highly reflecting upon. Her Majesty and her counsel were ^r Simon Horcourt [q. v.], 
government, the late happy revolution, and Constantine PMpps, and thi-ee others. The 
the protestant succession.’ The next day queen, who went occasionally in a kind of 
Sacheverell and the printer of the sermons, private manner to hear tha proceedings, was 
Henry Clements, appeared at the bar of the greeted by the crowd with shouts of ' God 
house, aud Sacheverell owned the sermons, bless your majesty and the church. W’e 
Clements was let go, but the house ordered hope your majesty is for Dr. Sachevetill.' 
that Sacheverell would be impeached for Riots were raised on tha 28th, meeting 
high crimes and misdemeanours, and he was houses were attacked, the houses of saveiul 
committed to the custody of the sergeant-at- leading whigs were threatened, and the moh 
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was only kt.pt in olieck by the horse and his mother, who, after her husbanil’s death, 
loot Guards. After Sacheverell’s counsel ^ became an inmate of Bishop IVard’s founda- 
liad spoken, he lead his own defence, which ^ tion for matrono at Salbhury. An answer 
was -fer^ ablv written, and was generally I to Biaset'a pamphlet was published in 1711 
bullet td’to have been composed for him by by Dr. William King (1663-171:1) [q. v.], 
Atterbury. On :10 llarch the lords declared ' probably with some help from Sacheverell ; 
iiim fciiiltv by 69 to 6:!, the thirteen hishcms hut Bisset renewed the attack. Sacheverell 
1 ho toted b'ing seven for guilty to six for expected immediate preferment as a rewaid 
ouquittal. Sentence was given on the 23id. for his championship of the tory cause, and 
It t\ as merely that ha should he suspended it was thought likely that he would receive 
from preaching for thi-ee years ; ha was left a ‘golden prebend ’ of Durham, and a rich 
at liberty to perform other clerical functions, living in the same diocese, hut the bishop 
and to a"oct.j)t preferment during that period, bestowed them elsewhere. Partly by Swift's 
Ills two sermons weie ordered to be burnt help he obtained from Harley a small place 
by the common hangman. Such a sentence for one of his brothers in 1713. This brother 
was felt to he a triumph for him and the had failed in business, and Sacheverell de- 
high-church and tory party, and the news of dared that he had since then maintained him 
it was receit ed with e.vtraordinary enthu- and his family. 

siasm throughout the kingdom ; gyeat re- Sacheverell’s term of punishment having 
joicings being made in London, Oxford, and expired, he preached to a largo concourse at 
many other towns, and continued for several St. Saviour’s, Southwark, on Palm Sunday, 
days. The ladies were specially enthusiastic, 171S, on the ‘Christian triumph and the 
fiUed the churches where he read prayers, duty of pravinn for enemies,’ from Lukexxiii. 
besought him to christen their children, and 34, and sold nis sermon for 1007. | it was 
called several after him. During the progress believed that thirty thousand copies were 
of the trial he had been presented by Robert printed (4to,1713). On 13 Aprillhe queen pre- 
Lloyd of Aston, Shropshire, one of hia seated him to therichliving of St. Andrew’s, 
former pupils, to the living of Selattyn in Holborn, and his acceptance of it vacated 
that county, said then to be worth 2007. a his fellowship at Magdalen. He preached 
rear. On 16 Juno he set out for that place, before the House of Commons in St. Mar- 
llis journeys there and back were like royal garet’s, Westminster, on 29 May, on ‘ Palse 
progresses. A large party on horseback ac- notions of liberty,’ and his sermon was 
companied him to Uxbriclge, and he was re- iirinted by order. In 1716 George Sa- 
ceived with great honour ot Oxford, Banbury, chevereU, the former high sheriff of Derhy- 
andWorwiSr, and at Shrewsbury, where the shire, left him a valuable estate at Callow 
principal gentry of the neighbourhood and in that county, and in June 1716he married 
some fifty thousand persons assembled to his benefactor’s widow, Mary Sacheverell. 
meet him. On his way hack he reached who was about fourteen years his senior, 
Ovford on 20 July, and was escorted into the He thus became a rich man. He had some 
city by the sheriff of the coimty and a com- quarrels with his Holbor n p arishioners, and 
pany of five hundred, having aiTunged his notably in 1719 with William Whiston, 
coming at the same time as the visit of the whom he ordered not to enter his church, 
judges, in order, it was believed, to secure a On 7 Jon. 1723, during a sharp frost, he fell 
large attendance. In August Godolphin on the stone steps in front of his house, 
was dismissed, the remaining ministers were hurting himself badly and breaking two of 
turned out of oflice in September, and at the Ms ribs. He died of a complication of dis- 
general election in November the tories orders on 6 June 1724 at hia house, where 
gained an overwhelming victory. It was he habitually resided, in the Grove, High- 
recognised at the time that the transference gate, Middlesex, and was buried in St. Au- 
of power from the wMgs to the tories was drews, Holborn. On 26 Jrdy 1747 the 
largely due to the ill-judged impeachment of sexton of that church was committed to 
Sacheverell. Much, however, as they owed prison for stealing Ms lead cofiin. He left a 
to Mm, the leading tories disliked and de- legacy of 6007. to Bishop Atterbury. He 
spised him (Swin, Works, ii. 340). William had no children. His widow married a third 
Bisset (d. 1747) [q.v.], who had previously husband, Charles Chambers, attorney, of 
replied to his sermon {Remarks, &c., 1709), London, on 19 May 1736, and died, ag^ 75, 
made a violent attack upon him in 1710 in on 6 Sept. 1730. 

a pampMet entitled ‘ The Modem I'anatiek,’ Siitieverell is desorihed by Sarah, duchess 
wliioh coutfdns several rather trumpery of Marlborough, as'anignorontandimpudent 
charges. Among these he was accused of incendiary, the scorn of tho.se who made Mm 
unkindness to Ms relatives and specially to their tool ’ {Account qfkei' Conduct, p, 247), 
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and by Ileame, who, though approving his 
surmoiis, had private reasons for dislihin^im, 
as ‘ conceited, ignorant, imjjudent, a rascal, 
and a knave ’ (Collectims, hi. (56). Ha had a 
fine presence and dressed well. He was on 
indiBerent scholar and had no care for learn- 
ing (for a proof see ib. p. 376), was bold, 
insolent, passionate, and inordinately vain. 
Ills failings stand in a strong light, because 
the whigs, instead of treating him and his 
utterances with the contempt they deserved, 
forced him to appear as the champion of the 
church's cause, a part which, both by mindand 
character, he was utterly ondt ted to plaj even 
respectably, yet the eager scrutiny ot his ene- 
mies coiUa-find little of importance to allege 
against his conduct, though the charge that he 
used profane language when irritated seems 
to have been true. 

A portrait is in the hall of hlsgdalen Col- 
lege ; it was bequeathed to the college in 1799 
by William Clements, demy, eon of Sache- 
verelVs printer (Bioxoai). Bromley gives a 
long list of engraved portraits of Sacheverell; 
three are dated 1710, one of which, en- 
graved by John Faber, the elder [q. v.], re- 
presents him with Francis Higgins (1669- 
1728) [q, V.], and Philip Stubbs, afterwards 
archdeacon of St. Albans [q. v.], as * three 
piUara of the church ’ {Cat, of Engraved Por- 
traits, p. 227). A medal was struck to com- 
memorate Sacheverell’s trial, hearing the 
doctor’s portrait on the obverse, with inscrip- 
tion, H.Saoh; D;!!:,’ which was accompanied 
by two different reverses, both alike inscribed 
‘ IB : firm ; to : thee ; ’ ; but one bears a mitre 
for the church of England, the other the 
head of a pope. 

[Blozom's Presidents, &o. of St. M. Magd. Coll. 
Oxf. vi.9Ssq. ; Hearne's Collect, i.-iii., ed.Doble 
(Oxf. Hist. Soo. ), contains frequent notices ; others 
from Hearne’s Diary extracted by Bloxam, tt.e. ; 
Swift's Works, p<assim, ad. Scott, 3rd ed. ; Account 
of family of Sacneverull; Sacheveroll's Sermons ; 
Howell’s State Trials, xv. 1 sq. ; Bisset’s Modern 
Fanatick, 3 pts. ; King's Vindication of Dr. S. 
up. Orig. Works, ii. 179 sq.; Dr. 3,'s Progress, 
by ‘ K, J.’ (1710) ; Spectator, Ho, Ivii . ; White 
Kenuett’s Wisdom of Looking Backwards; Whis- 
ton’s Account of Dr. S.'s Proceedings; Burnofs 
Own Time, v. 639 sq., vi. 9, ed. 1823 1 TindaTs 
Cent, of Bapin's Hist, iv. 149 sq. ; Becky's Hist, 
of England, i, 61 sg, ; Stanhope’s Hist, of Queen 
Anne’s Beign, ii. 130 sg., ed. 1872 ; Gant. Mag. 
(1736) T. 276, (1747) xvii. 446,(1779) xlix. 201, 
38B ; Halkett and Ltung's Diet, Anon, and 
Pseudon. Lit. An excellent bibliography of the 
works published by and concerning him has been 
compiled by Mr. Falconer Madan of Brasenose 
College, Oxford (Svo, 1387, privately printed at 
Oxford); Hates and Queries, 8th ser. v. passim, 
xii. 223. Besides the British Mnsoum ana Bod- 


leian libriiries, the libriiry of M,igdalan Colicca 
Oxford, contains a liuge collection of Sachevor ll 
literature.] ’ 

SAGHEVBjHEIjXj, WIXjLIAM (1638- 
1691), the ‘ablest parliament man,’ accord- 
ing to Speaker Onslow, of Charles Il’j 
reign, was the representative of an ancient 
family which had fought against HenryTO 
and had enjoyed the favour and confidence 
of Henry VIII. He was born in 1B38, and 
in September 1662 succeeded his fether 
Henry SachevereD, at Barton in Nottinv- 
hamshire and Morley, Derbyshire, 
mother was Joyce, daughter and heir of 
Francis Mansfield of Hugglescote Grange 
Leicostershire. In June 1067 he was present 
‘as an eye-witness’ of the Dutch attack 
upon Chatham, and on 30 Dec. he was ad- 
mitted at Gray’s Inn. Three yearn later, in 
Hovember 1670, he came forward at a by- 
election in Derbyshire, ‘ when Esquire Var- 
non stood against him, besides oil the dukes, 
earles, and lords in the county ' {herbydm 
Arch. Journal, vol. xviii.). He was trium- 
phantly returned to parliament as an oppo- 
nent of the court policy, On 28 Feb. 1672-3 
he opened a debate in snpiily with a proposal 
to remove all popish recusants frommihtaiy 
office or command ; his motion, the origin of 
the Test Act which overturned the cabJ, was 
enlarged so as to apply to civil employments, 
and accepted without a division. On the 
same day he was placed upon the committee 
of nine members appointed to prepare and 
bring in a test bill. From this time Sache- 
veredl took port in almost every debate. He 
constantly expressed himself os opposed to 
the ‘ increase or popery and arbitrary govern- 
ment ; ’ . he was or opinion that the security 
of the crown ought to rest upon the lore of 
the people and not upon a standing army ; 
and, in foreign policy, he advocated an 
alliance with the Dutch against the growing 
power of France. His strength and readi- 
ness as a debater, bis legal knowledge and 
acquaintance with parliamentary hist(^and 
constitutional precedents, brought him ra- 
pidly to the ff’ont ; and in the same year he 
was the first named of the three members to 
whom the care of the second and more 
stringent test hill was recommended by the 
house. His attacks upon Buckingham, Ar- 
lington, and Lauderdale, had already gained 
him a dangerous notoriety, and, upon the un- 
expected news of the prorogation of Febmoiy 
1673-4, he was one of those members who 
fled for security into the city, 

Sacheverell’s hostility to the court policy 
was not lessened by the overthrow of the 
Cabal and hy Danhy's accession to power. 
In the session of 1676 he moved or seconded 
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seven or eight dehates upon the state of the 
uaw and the granting of suppliesi and 'was 
persistent in urging that moneys should not 
be voted, except it were appropriated to the 
use of the fleet. He acted as one of the 
commissioners of the commons in several 
confertnces tvith the lords upon a quarrel 
which Shafteshury had stirred up between 
the two houses, and showed himself 'very 
zealous ’ in defending the rights of that to 
which he belonged. In February 1676-7, 
after the prorogation of fifteen months, 
Lords Russell and Cavendish, in the hope of 
forcing a dissolution, raised the question 
whether parliament was atiU legally in 
existence, and Sacheverell, who saw the un- 
wisdom of such a proceeding, risked his 
popularity with his party by opposing them. 
He continued to urge the necessity of a 
return to the policy of the triple alliance, 
and, after the surrender of St. Omer and 
Cambray, an address to that effect was voted 
at his instance. This attempt to dictate a 
foreign policy made the king exceedingly 
angry; pailiament was prorogued, and by 
the royal command the speaker immediately 
adjourned the house, though Powle, Sa- 
cheverell, Cavendish, and others had risen 
to protest. The incident led, when parlia- 
ment met again, to a fierce onslaught by 
Sachevurell upon Sir Edward Seymour, the 
speaker, whom he accused of ‘ making uim- 
self bigger than the House of Commons.’ The 
charge was supported by Cavendish, Garro- 
xroy, Powle, and a majority of members, but 
eventually, after several adjournments, was 
allowed to lapse without a division. 

In January 1677-8 the commons were 
a|ain summoned, and were informed in the 
king's speech that he had concluded alliances 
uf the nature they desired. Sacheverell, 
however, had his suspicions, and did not 
hesitate to say that lie feared they were 
being deceived, and that a secret compact 
had Been negotiated with the French. Upon 
being assured that the treaties were, in all 
particulars, as they desired them, Sacheverell, 
still protesting that war was not intended, 
moved that such a supply should be granted 
as would put the king into condition to at- 
tack the hVench should he decide to do so. 
Ninety ships, thirty-two regiments, and a 
million of money were voted, but when the 
treaties which had been so often inquired 
for were pruduced at last, it was found that 
they were intended to make war impossible. 
Fioin this moment the leaders of the country 
paity abandoned as hopeless their strugglefor 
‘I ptotestant foreign policy, and Sacheverell 
Uiij one of the most resolute in demanding 
the disbandment of the forces 'which !^d 


been raised, and the refusal of money for 
milita^ purposes. 

In October 1678 Oates’s di'covery of a 
pretended popish plot furnished the oppo- 
nents of the court with a new cry and a 
new policy. Sacheverell, like Lord Russell, 
was honestly convinced of the reality of the 
plot, and from the very commencement of 
the parliament!^ inquiry ho took a pro- 
minent part in investigating it. He served 
upon the committees to provide for the king's 
safety, to inquire into the murder of Godfrey 
and the particulars of the conspiracy, to 
translate Coleman's letters, to prepare a hill 
to exclude papists from sitting in eith& 
house of parliament, and to draw up articles 
of impeachment against Lord Arundel of 
'Wardour and the five popish lords. He 
'n’as elected chairman of committees to ex- 
amine Coleman, to examine Mr. Atkins in 
Newgate, to present a humble address that 
Coleman’s letters might he printed and pub- 
lished, to prepare and draw up the matter 
to be presented at a conference between the 
two houses, and of several others. He was 
one of the commissioners of the commons in 
several conferences, one of the managers of 
the impeachment of the five popish lords, 
and the first named of the two members to 
whom the duty was assigned of acting as 
counsel for the prosecution of Lord Arundel. 
He apparently presided also fox some time 
over the most important committee of all, 
that of secrecy, making four or five reports 
from it to the bouse, including the results 
of the examinations of Dugdole, Bedloe, and 
Reading. 

Sacheverell, though he believed that ‘ the 
Rake of York hod not been the sole causa of 
the insolence of the papists,’ was ready and 
eager to attack the dime, and the compromis- 
ing facts onnouncad in his report oT Cole- 
man's examination furnished his party with 
the desired opportunity. A week later, on 
4 Nov. 1078, Lord Russell moved to address 
the king that James might he removed from 
the Toyu presence and counsels, and in the 
debate that followed — ‘ the greatest,’ as was 
said at the time, ' that ever was in parlia- 
ment ’ — Sacheverell suggested the exclusion 
of the duke from the succession to the throne. 
This proposal he continued vigorously to ad- 
vocate, though Cavendish, RusseU, and the 
other leaders of -the eouniry party were not 
yet prepared even to consider so desperate a 
remedy. Sacheverell was one of those who 
pressed ibr the impeachment of Ronhy, and 
he served npon the committee which drew 
up the articles. At the general election of 
February 1678-9 he and his colleague, Lord 
Cavendish, were returned again for Rerby- 
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shire 'mtliout spending a peuuy’ upon the 
freeholders. A day or two afterwards Saohe- 
verell dined with Shafteshury in Aldersgate 
Street, and expressed his high regard for 
Bussell. 

The new parliament opened with a contest 
between the commons and the king over 
the election of Seymour as speaker. In 
this Sacheverell took the lead, and did not 
give way until a short prorogation had re- 
moved the danger that a newprecedent would 
he created to thp disadvantage of the house. 
On 30 April the lord chancellor laid before 
both houses a carefully considered scheme 
to limit the powers of a catholic king, and 
Sacheverell greatly influenced the debate in 
the commons by his arguments that the pro- 
posed safeguards amounted to nothing at 
all, and that no securities could be of any 
value unless th^ came into operation in the 
lifetime of Charles. On 11 May the debate 
was resumed, and, in spite of the oppoaition 
of Cavendish, Littleton, Coventiy, and 
Powle, and the disapproval of Loid Bussell, 
it was decided to bring in a hill to exclude 
the Duke of York from the imperial crown 
of the realm. It is probable tbnt Sacheverell 
had the chief hand in drawing up the biU; 
and he advocated the withholding of supplies 
until the bill became law. He was one of the 
managers of the impeachment of Dauby, and 
of the several conferences with the lords con- 
cerning it ; and in May he was elected chair- 
man of a committee to draw up reasons 'why 
the Louse cannot proceed to trial of the 
lords before judgment given upon the Earl 
of Danby’a pleo of pardon.’ This able state 
paper, written chiefly, if not entirely, by 
Sacheverell, was published in several forms 
as a pamphlet or broadside, and had a large 
circulation in the country. Sacheverell con- 
tinued to lead the attack upon Donby, and 
opened six other debates on the subject, 
expressing a belief that, if the house con- 
firmed the pardon, they made the king abso- 
lute, and surrendered their lives, liberties, 
and all. Ha drew attention also to the fact, 
discovered by the committee of secrecy, that 
enormous sums of public money had been 
paid by ministers to various members of par- 
liament ; and, being determined to unmask 
the offenders, at last compelled the cofferer, 
Sir Stephen Box, to disclose their names. A 
list of these pensioners was printed, and 
proved of special advantage to the wMgs in 
later elections. 

On 27 May, Wore the Exclusion Bill 
could he read a third time, Charles prorogued 
and dissolved parliament; and the newly 
elected House of Commons was not allowed 
to meet until 21 Oct. 1680. On. the 27th 
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Sacheverell brought forward a metim 
affirming the subject’s right to petition, and 
in the same month he spoke in fainur of 
impeaching Oliief-justioe North. lie warmly 
urged the punishment of the judges who bed 
foiled the intended presentment of the Duke 
of York as a popish recusant, and acted oii 
behalf of the commons as a manager of Lord 
Stafford’s trial in Westminster Ilall. After 
the trial, Sacheverell ceased for a long time 
to take an active part in public affairs? Ihs 
belief in the plot may perhaps have been 
shaken by Stafford’s defence, or it mnj 
that he was cue of those of whom Eergnson 
speaks, who proposed to abandon the Exdu- 
sion Bill until they had secured themselves 
against the power of the court by impeach- 
ing several of the judges. At the election 
of February 1680-1 lie and Lord Cavendish 
were not required even to put in an appmr- 
anoe at the show of hands at Dsrby, though 
‘the popish party’ had been ‘very indifs- 
trious’m sending emissaries to that place 
‘ to disparage and scandalise the late House 
of Commons.’ In the autumn of IflSj 
Sacheverell led the opposition to the new 
charter at Nottingham, and for his shore in 
this popular movement, which was described 
by the crown lawyers as ‘ not so much a riot 
as an insurrection,’ he was triad at the 
king’s bench and fined five hundred marks 
by Chief-j ustice J effinys. At the election of 
1085 the court interest proved too strong 
for him, and ho seems to nave retired into 
private life until the revolution of 1638. 
He was returned to the Convention porlia- 
meat for the borough of Heytesbuiy, and 
was the second person named to serve upon 
the committee which drew up the new con- 
stitution in the form of a declaration of 
right. He was appointed also a manager 
for the commons in the conference concern- 
ing the vacancy of the throne ; and in the 
first administration of King WilUem was 
persuaded to accept office as a lord of the 
admiralty. 

The year brought little but disasters and 
disappointments, and in December 10®9 
Sacheverell resigned his post owing to the 
impending removal of his chief. Lord Toi- 
riugton. This action seems, however, to have 
increased rather than diminished the ‘great 
authority ’ he possessed with his party. It 
was just at this moment that the whigs, who 
had OTCatlj offended the king by their hack- 
wordnesB in gpronting supplies ibr the war, 
found themselves compelled to face the pos- 
sibility of a dissolution. The Corporation 
Bin had not yet passed. No chi^e had 
been made in the electoral bodies sinM 
Charles and James had remodelled them iu 
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the court interest ; and though, in the first 
heat of the revolution, they Imd returned a 
whiff majoritv, it was certain that they 
would revert to their old allegiance. Three 
orfourdtya after his resignation Sacheverell 
proposed to add a new clause to the hill, 
nhieh was intended to shut out from the 
frjnchise a great number of those who had 
been concerned in the surrender of charters, 
and thua to secure the lasting ascendency of 
his party. The great debate which ensued, 
and ended in the discomfitnre of the whigs, 
has been admirably described by Lord Macau- 
lav. Sacheverell and his friends, though 
defeated and discouraged, did not abandon 
the design, of e-vcluding their opponents from 
power. It was reoolved to graft a hill of 
pains and penalties upon the bill of indem- 
nity, and soon afterwards a number of ex- 
ceptions from the latter were carried, among 
which Sacheverell’s famous clause appeared 
in another form. At last the king's mind 
was made up. He desired to unite the 
nation, and was weary of these continual 
attempts to divide it. Four days later ha 
prorogaed parliament, and the dissolution 
which followed resulted in a large tory 
majority. Sacheverell was returned for 
N’ottinghamshire; hut his health had begun 
to foil, and in October 1691, just as parlia- 
ment was about to meet for the opening of 
the new session, he died at Barton. His body 
was carried to Morley, and buried there on 
the 12th, and an altar-tomh was afterwards 
erected to his memory, which records with 
truth thathe had ‘ servedhis kingand country 
with great honour and fidelity in several 
p.iTliament8.’ 

He was twice married: first, to Mary, 
daughter of William Staunton of Staunton ; 
and secondly (before 1677), to Jane, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Newton of Barr’s Court, and 
had issue by both wives. Hr. Henry Sache- 
verell [q. V.] was not related to the family 
of the politician. 

Sacheverell appears in Barillon’s list of 
those who accepted presents of money from 
Louis XIV towards the end ofl6S0 j but the 
evidence against him has been rejected by 
Hallom as untrustworthy, and the charge 
seems to he hardly consonant either with his 
character or with his drcumstances. It is 
more difficult to defend his share in the events 
of the ‘popish plot,’ except at the expense of 
his judgment ; but the excuse may he urged 
that he was a zealous protestant, and there- 
fore more prone than iShafteshury to be im- 


L the parliamei.tury struggles over the Teat 
Act, the impeachment of Hanhv, the ‘ popish 
plot,’ and the attempt to excluiie James from 


th6_ throne, he effectively influenced the 
policy of his party and the course of events; 
hut the whole of his life, with the exception 
of a single year, was passed in opposition, 
and (unless it were in the constitutional 
settlement of the revolution) he had never 
the opportunity of showing that be possessed 
the higher qualities of statesmanship. It 
was as an orator and a party tactician that 
he shone, and he was perhaps the earliest, 
certainly one of the earliest, of our great 
parliamentary orators. Many years after 
nis death his speeches were still, writes 
Macaulay, ‘a favourite theme of old men 
who lived to see the conflicts of VValpole 
and Pulteney.' 

A fine portrait of William Sacheverell, 
‘ set. 18 ’ (the property of the present writer), 
is at Henishaw ; an engraving from it forms 
the frontispiece to ‘ The First Whig.' 

[Sachevarallis not mentioned in any biographi- 
cal dictionary, but many of his speeches are pre- 
served in Qrey’s Debates. Sea the present 
writer's ' Tbeh'iret Whig ; with 49 illnEtr.itions 
from cuts, engravings, and caricatures, being 
an Account of the Political Career of William 
S.ichererell, the Ori^n of the two great political 
Parties, and the Events which led up to the 
Devolution of 1888,’ 1894. Of this book fifty- 
two copies were privately printed.] G. E. S. 

SACKVILLE, OHAHLES, sixth Eabu 
OF Donsni and Exbl of Middlbbbx (1GS8- 
1708), poet and courtier, bom on 24 Jan. 
1637-8, was the son of Eichard Sackville, fifth 
earl (1822-1677), and Frances, daughter of 
Lionel Oronfield, first earl of Middlesex [see 
under SacKviiiZn, Sih Ei)WA.bi>, fourth earl]. 
Owing, perhaps, to the confusion of the times 
in his youth, he received Us education &om 
a private tutor, and, as Lord Bnokhuist, 
travelled in Italy at an early age. Hetuming 
at the Restoration, he was in 1660 elected to 
parliament for East Qrinstead, hut ‘ turned 
his parts,’ says the courtly Prior, ‘rather to 
hooks and conversation than to politics.’ In 
other words be became a courtier, a wit, and 
a man about town, and for some years seems 
to have led a very dissipated life . in February 
1602, he, his brother Edward, and three 
other gentlemen were apprehended and in- 
dicted for killing and robbing a tanner named 
Hoppy. The defence was that they took him 
for a highwayman, and his money for stolen 
property; and either the prosecution was 
dropped or the parties were acquitted. In 
1663 he was mixed up in the disgraceful frolic 
of Sir Charles Sedleytq.v.] at ‘ Oxford Kate’s,’ 
and, according to Wood and Johnson, was 
indicted along with him, but this seems to 
he negatived By the contei^orory report of 
Pepys (1 July 1663). He found better 
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employment in 1665, volunteering in the 
fleet fitted out against the Dutch, and taking 
an honourable part in the great naval battle 
of 3 June 1665. On this occasion ho com- 
posed that masterpiece of sprightly elegance, 
the song, ‘ To all you ladies now at land,' 
which, aooording to Prior, he wrote, but ao- 
cording to the more probable version of 
Lord Orrery, only retouched on the night 
before the engagement. Prior claims fo<r 
him a yet higher honour, as the Eugenius of 
Dryden’s ‘Dialogue on Dramatic Poesy.’ Dry- 
den, however, gives no hint of this in Ms 
dedication of the piece to Sackville himself; 
and if it is re.ally the case, he committed an 
extraordinary oversight in fixing his dialogue 
on the very day of the battle, when Sadt- 
rille could not possibly hare taken part in 
the conference. Por some time after his re- 
turn Buckhurat seems to have continued his 
wild course of life. Pepys, at all events, in 
October 1668 classes him along with Sedley 
as a pattern rake, ' running up and down aU. 
the night, almost naked, through the streets; 
and at last fighting, and being beat by the 
watch and clapped up all night; and the 
king takes their parts : and the Lord-chief- 
jnstice Eeeling hath laid the constable by 
the heels to answer it next sessions ; which 
is a hcrrid shame.’ He had a short time 
previously taken Nell QuTmie [see Gwitr, 
Eldaxobj under his protection, to the addi- 
tional scandal of Mr. Pepys, not on moral 
grounds, hut because the stage was thus 
deprived of a favourite actress. The latter 
is said to have called him her Charles I. He 
and Nell 'kept merry house at Epsom ’ during 
1667, but about Michaelmas 1068 Nell be- 
came the king’s mistress, and Sackville was 
sent to France on a complimentary mission 
(or, as Dryden caUud it, ‘on a sleeveless 
errand ’) to get him out of the way. 

From this time we hear little of his foUies, 
but much of his munificence to men of letters 
and of the position generally accorded him as 
an arbiter of taste. When Prior was em- 
ployed os a boy in his uncle’s tavern (about 
1680)Sackvillediscoveredhi8promi6e,helped 
to defray his schooling at Westminster, and 
aided him with his influence. He befriended 
Drydeu,Butler, Wycherley, and many more ; 
ha was consulted, if we may believe Prior, 
by Waller for verse, by Sprat for prose, and 
by Charles H touching the merits of the 
portrait-, of Sir Peter Lely. He inherited 
two couBiderahle estates — ^that of his maternal 
uncle, Lionel Cranfield, third earl of Middle- 
sex, in 1674; and that of his father in 1677, 
when he succeeded to the title. He had 
pi-eviously, ou 4 April 1675, been created 
Baron Cranfield and Earl of Middlesex. 


lie preserved Charles’s favour thronghcnt 
the whole of his reign; but neither his 
gaiety nor his patriotism was a recommends, 
tion to Charles’s successor, whoso mistre". 
Lady Dorchester, he had moreover bitterly 
satirised. Dorset withdrew from court 
puhlieljr manifested his sympathy with the 
seven bisliops, and concurred in the invita- 
tion to the Prince of Orange. His active 
pert in the revolution was limited to escort- 
mg the Princess Anne to Nottingham. 
Having no inclination for political life he' 
took no part in public affairs under William 
but accepted the office of lord chamberlain of 
the household, which he held fi;om 1689 to 
1697, and was assiduous in his attendance 
ou the king’s person, being on one occasion 
tossed for twenty-two hours in his company 
in an open boat off the coast of Holtani 
IVhen oblipd in his official capacity tovrith- 
draw Drydeu’s pension os poet laureate, he 
allowed him an equivalent out of his own 
estate. Dryden in a measure repaid the obli- 

f ation by addressiuo his ‘Essav on Satire’ to 
forset. Dorset also received the Garter 
(1691), and was thrice one of the regents 
during the king’s absence. In his old age 
he grew very lat, and, according to Swift, 
extremely dim. _ He died at Bath on 29 Jan. 
1706, and was interred in tlie family vault 
at Withyham, Sussex. 

His hrst wife, Mary, widow of Charles 
Berkeley, earl of Falmouth, having diedyrith- 
out issue, he married in 1686 Mary, daugW 
of James Oompton, third earl of Northamp- 
ton, celebrated alike for beauty and undei- 
stauding. His second wife was a lady of Ike 
bedchamber to Queen Mary ; she med on 
6 Aug. 1691, and the earl married, thirdly, on 
27 Aug. 1704, Anne, ‘ Mrs. Boche,’ a ‘ woman 
of obscure connections.’ His only son, Lionel 
Cranfield Sackville, succeeded to the title, 
and afterwards became first Duke of Dorset 

i q. V.] An anonymous portrait of Dorset be- 
onged in 1867 to the Countess Da la Warr. 

Walpole wrote of Dorset with diaeem- 
ment that he was the finest gentleman of 
the voluptuous court of Charies II. 'He 
had as much wit as his master, or his con- 
temporaries Bucldngham and Bochester, 
without the royal want of feeling, the duke's 
went of principle, or the earUs went of 
thought’ (Noble Awthora, ii. 96). Despite 
the excesses of his early life, and the pro- 
bably malioiouB innuendoes of the Earl of 
Mulgrave in his ‘Essay upon Satyr,’ Sack- 
viUe’s character was not unomiable. His 
munificence to men of letters tempts m 
to accept in the main the favourable esti- 
mate of Prior, overooloured as it is by the 
writer’s propensity to elegant compliment. 
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his confessed ohli^&tions to Dorset, and its 
occurrence in a dedication to bis son. Prior’s 
eulogiums on Dorset's native str^gth of 
understanding, though it is impossible that 
they should be entirely confirmed, are in no 
way contradicted by the few occasional poems 
which are all that 'he has left us. Not one 
of them is destitute of merit, and some are 
admirable as ‘ the effusions of a man of wit' 
{in Johnson’s word's), ‘gay, vigorous, and 
airv.’ ‘To all you Ladies’ is an admitted 
mMterpiece; and the literary application of 
the Shshespearian phrase | alacrity in sink- 
bg ’ comes from the satirical epi^le to the 
Hon. Edward Howard. 

Dorset’s poems, together with those of Sir 
Charles Seoley, appeared in ‘A New Mis- 
cellany ’ in 1701, and in vol. i. of ‘ The Works 
of the most celebrated Minor Poets ' in 17-10. 
They are included in the collection of the 
‘Poets’ by Johnson, Anderson, Chalmers, 
and Sanford. Eight of his pieces are in- 
cluded in ‘Musa Proterva,’ 1889, edited hy 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, who calls him one of the 
lightest and happiest of the PLestoration 
lyrists. 

[Fiior’s Dedication to his own Poems, ed. 1 70D ; 
Collins's Peerage ; Deljame’s Hommes de Letties 
eaAngletene, lS83,pp.lOS,Sdl ; Onnuiagham's 
Stoiy of Nell Gwyn; Gramont’s Memoirs, ed. 
ViietoUy, passim ; Burnet’s Hist, of his Own 
Time; Macaulay's Hist, of England; Johnson's 
lives of the Poets, ed. A. IVengh , Fepys's Diary ; 
Notes and Qusries, 8th ser. zU. 223.] ' H. G, 

SACKVILLE, OHAHLESjSeeondDuKB 
orDoBSBT Q.711-1769), bomonB Eeb. 1711, 
and baptised at St. Maitin's-in-the-Fields on 
the 25tnof the same month, was the eldestson 
of Lionel Cranfield Ssek^e, first daks of 
Dorset [j. V.J by his wife Elisabeth, daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-general Walter Phuip 
Colyear, and niece of David, first earl of 
Portmore. He was educated at Westmin- 
ster School and at Chriat Church, Oxford, 
where he matriculated on 37 Nov. 1733, and 
was created M A on 16 Sept. 1730. He sub- 
seqnently went for the usual grand tour, ac- 
companied hy the Rev. Joseph Spence [q. v.] 

Sackville had along and hitterquattelwith 
his father, whom he actnally opposed in his 
ownhorowhs, and became an intunate feiend 
of Prederidt, prmee of Wales (cf, DoDuraroir, 
Dkry). At the general election in April 
1784 he unsuccessmUy contested Kent, but 
was returned for East Grbstead, which he 
contmued to represent until his appomt- 
ment as high steward of the honour of 
Otford on 36 May 1741. He sat for Susses 
from January 1743 to June 1747, and was 
ene of the lords of the treasury in Henry 
Pelham's administration feom 23 Dec. 1743 


to June 1747, when he was appointed master 
of the horse to Predeiict, prince of Wales. , 
He was returned for Old Sarum at a by- 
election in December 1747, and continued to 
rqneseni that borough until the dissolution ^ 
ot parliament in .^nl 1764. He was with- 
out a seat in the ELouse of Commons during 
the whole of the next parliament. At the 
general election in Mar^ 1761 he was again 
elected for Esst Girinstead. He succeeded 
his father as second Dnke of Dorset on 
9 Oct. 1765, and took his seat in the House 
of Lords on 17 Dec. foUowing {Jownab of 
tie Souse of Loris, zxii. 227). On 10 Peb. 
1766 ^ was admitted a member of theprivy 
council, and sworn in as lord-lieutenant of 
Kent_ (Lmdon Gazette, 1768, No. 10699), 
He died at his house in St. James’s Street, 
PlccadiUj, on 5 Jan. 1769, aged 67, and was 
buried at Withyham, Sussex, on the 11th of 
the same month. On Dorset’s death, without 
issue, the title descended to his nephew, John 
Predetiok Sackville [q. vj 
Dorset married, on SO Oct. 1744, the Hon. 
Grace Boyle, only daughter and heiress of 
Richard, second viscount Shannon, by his 
second wife, Grace, daughter of John Sen- 
house of Netherhall, Cumberland. She is 
desoiihedhy Horace Walpole as ‘very short, 
very plain, and very yellow : a vam pri, full 
of Greek and Latin, and music, and painting ; 
but neither mischievous nor political ’ (Wax- 
POLB, Bdgn of George U, i. 76). Sue suc- 
ceeded Lady .^chibald Hamilton as mistress 
of the robes to Augusta, prmcess of Woles, 
in July 1746, and became the object of the 
prince’s most devoted attention. She died 
on 10 May 1763, and was buried at Walton- 
on-Thames on the 17tL 
Dorset was a dissolute and extravagant 
man of fashion. One of his chief passions was 
the direction of operas, in which he not only 
wasted immense sums of money, hut ' stood 
lawsuits in Westminster Hall with some 
of these poor devils for their salaries’ (W Ai- 
PoiE, Eeign of George H, 1847, i. 97 ; see 
also Waipoie’s Letters, 1857-9, i. 88, 140, 
239-40, 244, et seq.) According to Lord 
Shelburne, Dorset’s appearance towards the 
close of his life was ‘ always that of a proud, 
disgusted, melancholy, solitsiy man,’ while 
his conduct savoured strongly of madness 
(Lobe Edmohd Fitzhaubiob, life of Wil~ 
liam, Earl ef Shelburne, 1875, i. 343). He 
rooks little or not st all in the House of 
Peers, but he wrote a number of detached 
veraes aud ‘A Treatise concerning the Militia 
in Four Sections,’ London, 1763, 8vo. His 
portrait, painted for the DHattonti Society 
^ George Knapton, was exhibited at Sonth 
Kensington in 1868 {Catalogue, No. 916), 
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[Bridgman’s Sketch, of Knole (1817)i pp- 114- 
115; Walpole's Catalogue of Boyal and Noble 
Authors (1806), iv. 323-8; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage, 1886, i. 680; G. E. C.'s Complete 
Feeiage, iit. 152; Collins’s Fesrage of England, 
1812, ii. 178-9; Gent. Mag. 1744 p. 619, 1745 
p. 45, 1763 p. 267, 1769 p. 64 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Ozon. 1716 1886, iv. 1241 ; Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, 1812-15, ii. 374, iii. 643, viii. 98; 
Nichols’s Illustrations of Literary History, 1817- 
1868, iii. 146; Alumni Westmonast. 1862, pp. 
235, 543; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890; 
Hogpis's Frotests of the Lords, ii, 89 ; Offlci^ 
Hetum of Lists of Members of Farliament, iL 
79,92,106,131.] G. F.E.B. 

SACKVILLE, Sib EDWAED, fourth 
Eabl or Dobsbi (1691-1652), horn in 1691, 
tras the younger sumving son of Bobert 
SackviUe, second earl [q. v. J His elder bro- 
ther, Bichard, bom 28 March 1690, suc- 
ceeded as third earl on 28 Sept. 1609 and 
died on 28 March 1624. Edward matricu- 
lated from Christ Church, Oxford, with his 
brother Richard, on 26 July 1606. He may 
bare been removed to Cambridge; an ‘Ed- 
ward Sackvil’ was incorporated at Oxford 
from that university 0 July J.616. He was 
one of the handsomest men of his time, and 
in August 1613 became notoTious by killing 
in a duel Edward Bruce, second lord Kinloss 
^al. State Papert, 14 Jon. and 9 Sept, 1613 ; 
wiBWOon, Memoriale, iii. 464). The meet- 
ing took place on a piece of ground pur- 
chased fox the purpose two miles from 
Bergen-op-Zoom, wmch even in 1814 was 
known as Bruceland. Sackville was himself 
severely wounded. He sent; in self-justifi- 
cation, a long narrative from Louvain, dated 
8 Sept. 1613, with copies of Brace’s chal- 
lenges. The cover of this communication 
alone remains at Knole ; but the whole was 
frequently copied, and was first printed in the 
‘ G'uardian’(.No8. 129 and 133) 8 and 13 Aug. 
1713, from a letter-book at Queen's ColWe, 
O-xford (of. Arohaologia, xx. 616-18). Tie 
quarrel may have arisen out of Sackville’s 
haisou with Venetia Stanly, afterwards wife 
of Sir Kenelm DigbyJ|q. v.J The latter after 
his marriage mamtamed iriendly relations 
with Sackville, who is the ‘ Mardontius ’ of 
Digby’s memoirs (Wabhbb, Poeme from 
Pif/bg Pa])ert, Eoxburghe Club, app. p. 49 j 
Aubbet in JBodleian Lettere, ii. 326 sqq.) 
Sackville’s life was attei^ted soon after his 
return to England {Cal. State Papsre, 6 Dec. 
1613). 

In 1614 and in 1621-2 Sackville repre- 
sented the county of Sussex in parliament, 
and was one of the leaders of uie popular 
p^ty. In 1616 he was visiting Lyons, when 
Six Edward Herbert was arrested there, and 
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he procured Herbert’s release (Hbebert® 
On'ms\rsi'eAutobiography, ed. Lee.pp. 108- 
171). He was made a knight of the Bath 
when Charles I was created Frince of Wales 
(3 Nov. 1616). He was one of the eommau. 
ders of the forces sent under Sir Horatio Veta 
to assist the king of Bohemia, sailed on 
22 July 1620, and was present at the battle 
of Prague, 8 Nov. 1620 (Rtishwobth, Coi/so. 
tione, pp._16, 16). The following March ha 
was nominated chairman of the committee 
of the commons for the inspection of the 
courts of justice, but did not act. He spoke 
on Bacon’s behalf in the houee 17 Uarch 
1621, and fre^ently pleaded for him with 
Buckingham (Speddibo, Lettere and Life of 
Bacon, vii. 324-44). In July 1621 he was 
for a short time ambassador to Louis XIII 
and was nominated again to that post in Sep- 
tember 1623 {Siet. MSS. Comm., 4th Hep. 
app.p. 287). In Novemherl021hevigoiousfy 
defended the proposal to vote a subsidy for 
the recovery of the palatinate, declaring that 
‘the passing-bell was now tolling for reli- 
gion.’ To this occasion probably belongs 
the speech preserved by Rushworth {Oollee- 
tUms, pp. 131-4) and elsewhere, but wrongly 
attributed to 1623, when Sackville was not 
a member of parliament. In April 1623 be 
was ‘roundly and soundly’ reproved by the 
king at a meeting of the directors of the 
Virginia company, having been since 1610 a 
leading mem W of the party which suppoited 
Sir Edwin San^s [q. v.] {Cal. State Papert, 
April 1623). He was governor of the Ber- 
muda Islands Company in 1023, and com- 
missioner for planting Virginia in 1631 and 
1634. On 33 May 1633 he received a license 
to travel for three years. He was at Heme 
in 1 634, and visited Maro Antonio de Dommis 
[q. vj, archbishop of Spolatro, in his dungeon. 
At Florence he received the news of the 
death of his elder brother Richard, which 
took place on 28 March 1624, He there- 
upon became fourth Earl of Dorset. 

The estates to which be succeeded were 
much encumbered : he was selling land to 
pay off bis brother’s debts 26 June 1626, and 
something was still owing on 26 Sept, 1650. 
He became joint lord heutenant of both 
Sussex and Middlesex, and held many similar 
offices, such as the mastership of Ashdown 
Forest, and stewardship of Great Yarmouth 
from 1C29. He was made K.G. on 16 May 
1626, and instaUed by proxy 33 Dec. At 
the coronation of Ohoxles I on 2 Feb. 1^ 
be was a commissioner of daims, and carried 
the first sword, and he was called to the privy 
council 3 Aug, 1626. Iffis influence at couft 
was fully established by his appointment as 
lordchamherlaintothe queenonlG July 1628. 
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Aa a peer and privy councillor Dor^t 
allowed iireat activity. He waa a commis- 
sioner {30 May 1625 and 10 April 1636) for 
dealing with the new buildings which had 
been erected in or about London and 'West- 
minster: a lord commissioner of the ad- 
miralty (Cal. &tate Papers, 20 Sept, 1628, 
20Xov. 1632, 13 March 1630); one of the 
adi enturers with the Earl of Lindsey and 
others for the draining of various parts of 
Lincolnshire (i6. 6 June 1631, 18 May 1C35, 
&C.J ; a commissioner for improving the 
supply of saltpetre (ib. 1 July 1631), and 
constable of Beaumaris Castle l3 June 1636. 
In 1626, while sitting on the Star-chamber 
commission, he advised the imprisonment of 
the peers who refused to pay a forced loon 
(GiEDEfEB, vi. 160), but was himself among 
the defaulters for ship-money in Kent to the 
extent of 61. in April 1636. Ha was nomi- 
nated on a committee of council to deal with 
ship-money 20 May 1610 ; but he seems to 
have abstained carefully from committing 
himself to the illegal proceedings encouraged 
by his more violent coUeagues. He kept up 
his connection with America, and petitioned 
for a gpnnt of Sandy Hook Island (lat. 44°), 
on 10 Dec. 1638. 

In 1640 Dorset was nominated one of the 
peers to act as regents during the king’s 
ateence in the north (Cal. State Papers, 
2 Sept. 1640 ; see also 26 March 1639). In 
January 1641 he helped to arrange the 
marriage of the Princess Mary with the 
Prince of Orange, and was again a com- 
missioner of regency, 9 Aug. to 26 Nov. 
He was opposed to tne proceedings against 
the bishops, and ordered the trained hands 
of Middlesex to dre on the mob that as- 
sembled to intimidate parliament on 29 Nov. 
1641. Clarendon (bk. iv. § 110) says that 
the commons wished to impeach him either 
for this or ‘for some judgment he had been 
party to in the Star-chamber or council 
fable.* He joined the king at York early 
in 1642, and pledged himself to support a 
troop of sixty horse ; he was among those 
who attested, 16 June 1642, the king’s decla- 
ration that he abhorred the idea of war (ib. 
bk. v. §§ 346-6). In July he attended the 
queen in Holland, but returned before the 
^g’s standard was raised at Nottingham. 
On 23 Aug. he was sent, witli Lord South- 
ampton and Sir J. Culpepper, to treat with 
the parliamentary leaders. At the same 
date Knole House was plundered by parlia- 
mentary soldiers. He was present at the 
battle of EdgebiU, perhaps in charge of the 
youngpiinces. James H wrotefin 1670) that 
‘the old Earl of Dorset at Edgehill, oeing 
commanded by the ]^g,my &tlmr, to go and 


carry the prince and myself up the hill out 
of the battle, refused to do it, and said he 
would not be thought a coward for ever a 
king’s son in Christendom ’ (Siat. MSS, 11th 
Rep. App. V. 40). He came to Oxford with 
the king, but more thanonceprotested against 
the continuance of the war; a speech made 
by him at the council table against one by 
the Earl of Bristol, 18 Jan. 1642-3, was cir- 
culated as a tract (reprinted in So7ners Tracts, 
iv. 486-88). He was made a commissioner of 
the king’s treasury, 7 March 1643, and was 
lord chamberlain of the household (vice the 
Earl of Essex) from 21 Jan. 1644 to 27 April 
1646. Early in 1644 he was also entrusted 
with the privy seal and the presidency of 
the council ; and he made sensible speeches, 
which were printed in Oxford and London 
as ‘ shewing his good affection to the Parlia- 
ment and the whole state of this Kingdom.’ 
He signed the letter asking Essex to pro- 
mote peace, in January 1644 ; was one of 
the committee charged with the defence of 
Oxford ; and was nominated by Charles in 
December 1645 one of those to whom he 
would entrust the militia. He was one of 
the signatories to the capitulation of Oxford, 
24 June 1640. 

In June 1644 Dorset had been assessed at 
6,000/. and his eldest son at 1,600/. "by the 
committee for the advance of money (Co7nm. 
Advance Mmey, -a. 398) ; in 1646 he resigned 
an estate of 6,01)0/., the committee under- 
taking to pay his debts ( Verney Papers, ii. 
248). In September 1646 he petitioned to 
compound for his delinquency on the Ox- 
ford articles, and his fine of one tenth was 
fixed at 4,360/. ; it was reduced to 2,415/. 
on 26 March 1647, and he was discharged on 
4 June 1660 (Cot/itti. for Componndi7tg,X60iS(). 

Wbitelocke (Memorials, p. 276) mentions 
Dorset as one of the six peers who intended 
to go to Charles at Hampton Court in 
October 1647 and reside with him os a 
council. This was not permitted by the 
parliament ; and he seems to have taken no 
further part inpublicafihirs. After the execu- 
tion of the king, he is said never to have left 
ins house in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street. 
There he died 17 July 1662, and was buried 
in the family vault at Withyham, His 
monument perished in the fire of 16 June 
1063, An elegy on him was printed, with 
heavy black edges, by James Howell, in the 
rare pamphlet entiued 'Ah-Ha, Tumulus 
Thalamus ’ (London, 4to, 1668). 

Dorset married, in 1612, Mary, daughter 
and heiress of Sir George Ourzon of Giox- 
hull, Derbyshire. In 1630 she was ap- 
pointed * governess ’ of Oharles, prince of 
Wales, and James, duke of York, for a term 
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of twelve years. On 20 July 1648 she re- 
ceived charge of the youn^r children, Henjw, 
duke of Grloucester, and his sister Elizabeth, 
and was allowed 600/. a year, with Knole 
House and Dorset House, in recognition of 
her services. In 1645 she died, just as she 
was about to he relieved of her duties, and, 
as a reward for her ‘ godly and conscientious 
care and pains,’ received a public funeral 
in Westminster Abbey (Cal. State Papers', 
GEEEif, Princesses, vi. 342, 848 ; White- 
I.OCEE, p. 164). Dorset's children were; 

(1) Mary, who died young, 30 Oct. 1632 j 

(2) Richard, fifth earl (see below); (3) Ed- 
ward, who was wounded at Newbury, 20 Sept. 
1643, and soon after his mamage with 
Bridget, baroness Norreys, daughter of Ed- 
ward Wray, was taken prisoner by parlia- 
mentary soldiers in a sortie at KidLiugton, 
and murdered in cold blood at Chawley in the 
parish of Oumnor,near Oxford, 11 April 1640. 

Dorset is described by Clarendon (bk. i. 
§§ 129-37) as ‘ beautiful, graceful, and vigo- 
rous : his wit pleasant, sparkling, and sub- 
lime .... The vices he had were of the age, 
which he was not stubborn enough to con- 
temn or resist.’ He was an able speaker, 
and on the whole a moderate politician, 
combining a strong respect for the royal 
prerogative with an attachment to the pro- 
testant cause and the liberties of parliament 
(Gabtihee, iv. 70-1, 267). He was evi- 
dently an excellent man of business. The 
contemporary descriptions of his personalap- 
pearance are borne out by the fine portrait by 
Yandyck at Enole, the head from which has 
been frequently engraved — e.g. by Hollar, 
Vertue, and Vnndeigucht. 

His elder son, Richabd Saokvtlee, fifth 
Eaei of Dobsbt (1622-1077), was born at 
Dorset House on 16 Sept. 1622. As Lord 
Buckhurst he contributed an elegy to ' Jon- 
sonus Virbiua’ (1638), a collection of poems 
in Ben Jonsou’a memory, and he represented 
East Grinstead in the House of Commons 
from 3 Nov. 1640 till he was ‘disabled’ on 
6 Feb. 1643; but his seat was not filled 
up tin 1646. He was one of the fifty-nine 
‘ Strafibrdians ’ who opposed the bill of at- 
tainder against Lord straSbrd on 21 April 
1641 ; he was imprisoned by the parliament 
in 1612, and was fined 1,600/. in 1644, but 
does not seem to have taken any part in 
the civil war. In January 1666 he com- 
plained ’that bis property in Derbyshire and 
Staffordshire had been seized on an erro- 
neous information of delinquency, and an 
order for restoration was mwe on 12 AptU. 
On 8 March 1660 he was appointed a com- 
missioner of the militia of Middlesex ; and 
on 26 April was on the committee of safety 


in the new parliament or convention and 
chairman of a committee on the privileges r.^ 
the peers ; in May he was placed on severri 
committees connected with the restoration 
being chairman of the one for arranrinj 
for the king’s reception. Charles Manl 
pointed him Joint lord lieutenant of Midi 
dlesev on 80 July 1660, which office h- 
held till 0 July 1662; in the same vejr 
he received the stewardships in Sulsti 
usually held by his family, and was joint 
lord lieutenant from 1670. In October he 
was nominated on the commission for the 
trial of the regicides. He acted as lord sewet 
at the coronation on 23 April 1061, and 
made a member of tbe Inner Temple with 
the Duke of York on 3 Nov. He freqnentiv 
petitioned for the renewal of grants mde to 
his familv, especially for a tax of 43 , a ton 
on coal. In 1666 he was inconvenienced bv 
an encroachment by Bridewell Hospital on 
the site of Dorset House, which had bstn 
burnt in the fire ; but in September 1676 h > 
was enriched by reversions which fell in on 
the death of the old Countess of Dorset, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery, whose first husbsnd, 
Richard, third earl of Dorset, was his nnc’.^. 
[see Otii'i'OBD, Anitc]. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 3 May 1663, 
Aubrey says that Samuel Butler told him 
that Dorset translated the ‘Oid’ of Comeillo 
into English verse (Aubrey MSS. vii. 9,tLi. 
20). He died on 27 Aug. 1677, and was buriel 
at Witbyham. 

He married, before 1688, Lady Trances, 
daughter of Lionel Cranficld, first esrl of 
Middlesex [q. v.], and eventually heiress n 
her brothers ; she married, secondly, Henry 
Powle [q . vj, master of the rolls, and died on 
20 April 1087. He had seven sons and siv 
daughters. His eldest son was Charles Sack- 
vUle, sixth earl of Dorset [q. y.] In memory 
of his youngest child Thomas (b, 3 Feb. 166t', 
d. at Saumur 19 Aug. 1076) heconte^lated 
a monument in the Sackville Cbapelinwithy- 
bam church, which he had rebuilt. The con- 
tract (for a sum of 360/.) with the Dntcb 
scu^tor, Cains Gabriel Cibert or CSbber 
(1630-1700), is dated April 1677 ; and the 
monument, nnisbed by tbe countess as a 
memorial of the whole family in 1678, is one 
of the finest works of the period. There are 
three portraits of Earl Richard at Knok, 
one of which was engpraved by Boequet and 
published by J. Scott in 1806, 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage; Collins’s Peerage, 
ad. Brydges, ii, 151-69 ; Ivood's Athens Oxen, 
iii. 748; Gardines'e Hist, of England; Btld^ 
man’s ^etch of Enole; Alexander Broim's 
Genesis U.S.A,; Historical Notices of Withjhata 
(by R. 'W. Sackvillc-West, the late Earl De I» 
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Warrl ; Owen s Ejiigrains, 1st eer. ii. 20, 3td 
Fcr. ii. 37 ; Cal. Stare Papers, Dom. 1390-1677 ; 
Hist. JItfS. Comm, eepeeially 4tli Hep. App. 
rp. 270-817, nnd7thEcp.App.pp. 2't9-60, being 

I ilendars of the p ipera at Knole, mostly those 

of the Craafield family.] H. E. D. B. 

SACKVILLE, GEOEGE, first ViscoTtNT 
SitETiiLE (1716-1765). [See Geemaih-, 

GeOEOB StCKTIHiB.] 

SAOKVILLB, JOHN FREDERICK, 
third Duke of Doesei (1746-1799), only 
son of Lord John Philip Sackville, M.P., by 
Frances, daughter of John, earl of Gower, 
and grandson of Lionel Cranfield Sackville, 
first duke of Dorset [q. v.], was bom on 
24 March 1746, and educated at West- 
minster School, with which he kept up a 
connection in later life. As ‘ Mr. Sackville ’ 
he was eWted member for Kent at the 
general election of 1708 (Parliamentary Pe- 
tiiras), but vacated his seat and was called to 
the House of Lords on the death of his uncle 
Charles, second duke of Dorset [q. v.J (6 Jan. 
1769), when he succeeded to the title and 
estates. He was sworn of the privy council 
on being appointed captain of the yeomen 
of the guard on 11 Feb. 1782, which post at 
court he resigned on 3 April 1788, and from 
26 Dec. 1783 to 8 Aug. 1789 he fiUed the 
responsible position of ambassador-evtra- 
oidmary and plpipotentiary to the court of 
France. He quitted that country at the be- 
ginning of the revolution. He received the 
Garter on 9 April 1788, and was lord steward 
of the royal household 7 Oct. 1789 till he 
resigned on SO Feb. 1799. He was also lord 
lieutenant of Kent from 27 Jan. 1769 tiU 
13 June 1797, and colonel of the West Kent 
militia from 13 April 1778 till his death, 
being granted the rank of colonel in the army 
on 2 July 1779. He was appointed one of 
the trustees under the will m Dr. Busby on 

II May 1797 (Philiamobe, Alumni Weat- 
monaatericniiea) ; was elected a governor of 
the Charterhouse on 4 March 1796, and was 
high steward of Stratford-upon-Avon for 
many years. The duke died in his fifty-fifth 
vear at his seat at Knole, Kent, on 19 Ju^ 
1799, and was buried in the family vault 
at Withyham, Sussex, Dorset’s manners 
wore Boit, quiet, ingratiating, and formed 
for a court, free fiom affectation, hut not 
deficient in dignity. He possessed good 
sense, matured hy knowledge of the world 
(WsAXAXE, Slemoirs). A member of the 
Hambledon Club and a patron of cricket, 
he was one of the committee by whom the 
original laws of the Morylebone Club were 
drawn up. On 4 Jon. 1790 be married 
Arabella Diana, daughter of Sir Charles 


Cope, bait., of Brewerne, O.vfordshire ; and 
he left two daughters and a son, George 
John Frederick, who, dying from a fall m 
the hunting field in 1816, was succeeded as 
fifth and last duke hy his cousin, Charles 
Sackville Germain (1767— 1843), son of Lord 
George Sackville Germain [q. v.| The se- 
cond daughter, Elizabeth (d. IfeTO), mar- 
ried, in Jnne 1818, George John West, fifth 
call De la Warr, who assumed in 1843 
the additional surname and arms of Sack- 
ville. The countess was in April 1864 
created Baroness Buckhurat, and, dying on 
9 Jan. 1870, left, with other issue, the pre- 
sent Baron Sackville. 

[Doyle’s Official Baronage; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities, ed. Ockerby; Burke’s Peerage, s.v. 
De la Warr and Sackville.] W. E. W. 

SACKVILLE, LIONEL CR.VNFIELD, 
first Duxe of Duhset (16S8-170.j), born on 
18 Jan. 1688, the only son of Charles, sixth 
earl of Dorset [q. v.], by his second wife, Lady 
Mary Compton, younger daughter of Jumes, 
third earl of Northampton, and sister of 
Spencer, earl of Wilmington, was educated 
at Westminster School. In April 1700 he 
accompanied Charles Montagu, earl of Hali- 
fax, on his special mission to Hanover for 
the purpose of transmitting to the elector 
the acts which had heei^assed in the in- 
terests of his family. He succeeded his 
father as seventh Earl of Dorset and second 
Earl of Middlesex on 29 Jan. 1706, and took 
his seat in the House of Lords on 19 Jan, 
1708 (Journals of the Souse of Lords, xviii. 
430). In December 1708 he was appointed 
constable of Dover Castle and lord warden 
of the Cinque ports, posts from which he 
was removed in June 1713. He is said to 
have written thewbig address from the county 
of Kent, which was presented to the queen 
on SO July 1710 (Amvals of Queen Anne, ix. 
177-9), and on 16 June 1714 he protested 
against the Schism Act (Rogebs, Complete 
Collection of the Protests of the Lords, 1875, 
i. 218-21). On Anne’s death he was sent 
W the regency as envoy-extraordinary to 
Hanover to notify that fact to George I. 

He was appointed groom of the stole and 
first lord or the bedchamber on 18 Sept. 
1714, and constable of Dover Castle and 
lord warden of the Cinque ports on 18 Oct. 
On the 16tb of the same month he was elected 
a knigbt of the Garter, being installed on 
9 Dec. following. He assisted attbe corona- 
tion of George 1 on 20 Oct., as bearer of the 
sceptre with the cross, and ou 16 Nov. 1714 
was sworn a member of the pri'^ council. 
Li April 1716 he supported the Septanniol 
Bill in. the House of Lords, and is said to 
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have declared that ' triennial elections de- 
stToj all family interest and subject our er- 
c^ent constitution to the caprice of the 
multitude’ (Pari. Bwf. vii. 297V In July 
1717 he 'was informed bv Lord Sunderland 
that the kin^ hud no further occasion for his 
services (Hut. MSS. (Jomm. 9th Hep. App. 
iii. 8). 

He was created Duke of Dorset on 17 June 
1720, and took his seat at the upper end of 
the earls' bench on 8 Oct. following (Journals 
jftAa House <^Xor(to,xxi. 370). On 30 May 
1726 he was ^pointed lord steward of the 
housdiold. He acted as lord high steward 
of En^and at the coronation of George U 
on 11 Oct. 1727, and was the bearer of St. 
Edward’s oro-wn on that occasion. On 4 J an. 
1728 he was reappointed constable of Dover 
Castle and lord warden of the Cinque ports. 
On residing his post of lord steward of the 
househmd, Dorset was appointed lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (19 June 1730). During 
his viceroyalty he paid three visits to Ire- 
land, where he resided during the parlia- 
mentary sessions of 1731-2, 1733-4, and 
1736-6. In 1731 the court party was de- 
feated by a major^ of one on a financial 
question (Lecey, Hist, of England, 1878^ ii. 
428) ; but with this exception the political 
history of Ireland during Dorset’s tenure of 
office was uneventful. In 1736 Sir Bobert 
Walpole appears to have obtained the queen’s 
consent to Dorset’s removal, and to have 
secre^ offered the post to Lord Scarbrough. 
To Walpole’s great surprise, Scarbrough 
refused the offer, and ‘ Dorset went to Ire- 
land again, as satisfied with his o'wn security 
as if he had owed it to his own strength ’ 
(Lonn Hervbt, Memoirs qf ike JReign of 
George II, 1884, ii. 103-4). Ho was suc- 
ceeded as lord-lieutenant or Ireland by Wil- 
liam, third duke of Devonshire, in March 
1787, and 'was thereupon reappointed lord 
steward of the household. Dorset continued 
to hold this office until 3 Jan. 1746, when he 
became lord president of the council. He 
was reappointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland 
cn 6 Dec. 1760, being succeeded by Granville 
ns president of the council in June 1761. 
Durmg his former viceroyalty Dorset had 
performed the duties of his office to the en- 
tire satisfaction of the court party. He had 
< then acted for himself,’ but now * he was 
in the hands of two men most unlike him- 
self,' his youngest son. Lord George Sack- , 
vine, who acted as his first or principal se- 
cretary, and Gteorge Stone, the primate of ' 
Ireland (W alfolb. Memoirs of ike Meign of . 
George II, 1847, i. 279 ; see also Letters \ 
end Works of ike Earl of Chesterfield, 1846- 
1863, ii. 366, iv. 101). Xn consequence of ; 


their policy, a serious parliamentary opno- 
sition was for the first time organised ^ 
Ireland; while an injudicious attempt on 
the part of Lord George Sackville to oust 
Henry Boyle, the parliamentaij leader of the 
whig party in Ireland, from the speaketshin 
led to hia temporary union with the patriot 
party. The moat important of the many alter- 
cations which arose between the court partv 
and the patriots concerned the surplus tL 
venne. This the House of Commons wished 
to apply in liquidation of the national debt 
Though the government agreed to the mode 
of application, they contended that the sur- 
plus could not be disposed of without 
consent of the crown. In his speech at the 
opening of the session, in October 1761 
Dorset signified the royal consent to the ap^ 
propriation of part of the surplus to t^ 
hquidation of the national debt. The bill 
for carrying this into effect was passed, but 
the house took care to omit taking any 
notice of the king’s consent. Upon &e re- 
turn of the bill from England, with an 
alteration in the preamble signifying that 
the royal consent had been given, the house 
gave wiw, and the bill was passed in its 
altered form (Leckt, Hist, qf Em/lani, ii. 
432). In 1763 tlie Earl of Eimare pre- 
sented a memorial to the king against the 
administration of the Duke of Dorset and 
the ascendency of the primate ; but this re- 
monstrance was disregarded (Walpole, 
Hetyn qf George II, i. 364). In the session 
of 1763 the contest between the court and 
the patriots was renewed. Dorset again an- 
nounced the king’s consent to the appropria- 
tion of the fresh surmlns. The bill egsin 
omitted any notice of the sovereign's con- 
sent. It was returned with the same alte- 
ration as before, but this time was rejected 
by a minority of five. Dorset thei^poa 
adjourned parliament, and diemiseed oil the 
servants oi the cro-wn who had voted with 
the majority, while a portion of the surplus 
was by royal authority applied to the pay- 
ment of the debt (Leoey, Hist, of England, 
ii. 432 ; see Walpole, Meign of Georgs II, 
i. 868-9). 

Another exciting struggle was fought over 
the inquiry into the peculations of Arthur 
Jones Nevill, the surveyor-general, who was 
ultimately expelled from the Houee of Com- 
mons on 23 Nov. 1763 (Journals of the 
Irish Hmse of Commons, y. 196). A onrious 
indication of the feeling against Dorset’s 
administration was shown at the Dublin 
Theatre on 2 March 1764. The audience 
called for the repetition of some lines which 
appeared to renect upon those in office. 
West Digges [q. v.], by wie order of Sheridan 
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the manager, refused to repeat them. Where- 
upon ‘ the audience demolished the inside 
of the house and reduced it to a shell’ 
CWaIiPOLE, Seign of George JI, i. S89; 
ffenf. 1754, p. 141). i.. i. t j 

Alarmed hy the discontent wluch had 
heen aroused, the English government de- 
termined at last to make terms with Boyle, 
and to appoint Lord Hartington in Dorset’s 
place. In February 1766 Dorset was in- 
formed that he was to return no more to 
Ireland. According to Horace Walpole, 
‘he bore the notification ill,’ and hoped that, 
‘if the situation of affairs should prove to 
be mended,’ he might be permitted to re- 
turn (Walpole, Reign of George II, ii. 10). 
Dorset was appointed master of the horse 
on 29 March 1766, a post in which he was 
succeeded by Earl Gower in July 1767. 
During the riots occasioned by the Militia 
Bill in 1767, he was attacked at Knole, 
near Sevenoaks, by a mob, but was saved 
'by a young officer, who sallied out and 
seized two-and-twenty of the rioters ’ (jb. 
iii. 41). On 6 July 1767 Dorset was con- 
stituted constable of Dover Castle and lord 
warden of the CiMue porta for the term of 
his natural life. He died at Enole on 9 Oct. 
1766, aged 76, and was buried at Withyham, 
Sussex, on the 18th. 

Dorset, says Lord Shelburne, was ‘ in all 
respects a perfect English courtier and 
nothing else. . . . He had the good fortune 
to come into the world with the whigs, and 
partook of their good fortune to his death, 
lie never had an opinion about public 
matters. . . . He preserved to the last the 
good breeding, decency of manners, and 
dignity of exterior deportment of Queen 
Anne’s time, never departing from his style 
of gravity and ceremony’ (LoRB Edmond 
Fii 2 MADSiOB,it/e of William, Earlof Skel- 
btcme, 1876, i. S41). Accordmg to Horace 
Walpole, Dorset, in spite of ' the greatest 
dignity in his appearance, was in private 
the greatest lover of low humour and buf- 
foonery ’ [Reign qf George II, i. 98). Swift, 
in a letter to Lady Betty Germain, an inti- 
mate friend of Dorset, writes in January 
1727 : ‘ I do not know a more agreeable per- 
son in conversation, one more easy or of 
better taste, with a greater variety of know- 
ledge, than the D&e of Dorset’ [Works, 
1824, xix. 117). 

Dorset was appointed a Bushy trustee 
(14 March 1720), custos rotulorum of Kent 
(12 Mav 1724), vice-admiral of Kent (27 Jan. 
1726), high steward of Tamworth (6 May 

1729) , governor of the Oharterhouse (17 Nov. 

1730) , and lord-Deutenont of Kent (8 July 
1746). He also held the office of high 


i steward of Stratford-on-Avon, and was a 
member of the Kit-Cat Club. He was 
created a D.O.L. of Oxford University on 
IS Sept. 1730, and acted as one of the lords 
I justices of Great Britain in 1726, 1727, 
I 1740, 1743, 1745, 1748, and 1762. He 
married, in January 1709, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-general Wolter Phflip 
Colyear, and niece of David, first earl of 
Fortmore. She was maid of honour to Queen 
Anne, and became first lady of the bed- 
chamber to Caroline, the queen consort, 
both as princess of W’ales and queen. She 
was also appointed groom of the stole to the 
queen on 16 July 1727, a post which she 
resigned in favour of Lady Suffolk in 1781. 
By this marriage Dorset bad three sons, viz. 
(1) Charles Sackville, second duke of Dor- 
set [q- V.]; (2) Lord John Philip Sackville, 
M.P. for Tamworth, whose only son, John 
Frederick, became third duke of Dorset [q.v.] ; 
(3) Lord George Sackville Germain, first 
viscount Sackville [q. v.] ; and three daugh- 
ters, Lady Anne Sackville, who died on 
22 March 1721, aged 11 ; (2) Lady Eliza- 
beth Sackville, who was married on 6 Dec. 
1726 to Thomas, second viscount Wey- 
mouth, and died on 0 June 1720; and 
(8) Lady Caroline Sackville, who was mar- 
ried to Joseph Darner, afterwards first earl 
of Dorchester, on 27 July 1742, and died 
on 24 March 1776. The ducbese died on 
12 June 1768, aged 81, and was buried at 
Withyham on the 18th. 

Matthew Prior dedicated his ‘ Poems on 
Several Oocasions,’ London, 1718, fol., to 
Dorset, out of gratitude to the memory of 
his father. Some of Dorset’s correspon- 
dence is preserved among the manuscripts 
of Mrs. Stopford Sackville of Drayton 
House, Northamptonshire. Among thu 
ooUection are several letters addressed tu 
Dorset hy Swift [Mist, MS8. Comm. 

Hep. pt. iii.) 

Portraits of Dorset, by Kneller, are in 
possession of the family. There are nume- 
rous engravings of Dorset hy Faber, McAr* 
dell, and others, after Kneller. 

[Horace lHalpole’s Letters, 1837-9; Nicholifa 
Lit. Auecd. 1812-15; E. W Sackville-Wostfs 
Historical Notices of the Parish of Withyham, 
1867; Autobiography end Correspondence of 
Mis. Delany, 186S-4, vols. i. ii. iii. iv.; Letters 
to and from Heorietta, Countess of Suffolk, 
1824, i. 62, 63, ii. 2S, 33-6, 220 ; Meminis of 
the Kit-Cat Club, 1821, pp. 66-0 (mth por- 
trait); Plowden's Histiriral Belatiou of the 
State of Ireland. 1803, i. 280-4, 309-16, App. 
pp. 235-7 ; Fronde’s English in Ireland, 1872-4, 
i. 497-8, 574, 680-2, 610-12, ii. 3 ; Lyon’s Hist, 
of Dover, 1813-14, ii. 262-8; Doyle’s Official 
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Baronage. 1836, i. 628-9 ; Gr. E. C.’s Complete 
Beeid^e, iii, 152 ; CoUins's Beerage of England, 
l&U, li. 174-8; Andrew Philips’s Poem, 1765, 
p. 74, Alumni Ozonienses, 1715-1886, ir. 1241 ; 
Alumni Westmonast. 1852, pp. 194, 240-1, 
245, 294, 555, 666, 575; Gent. Mag. 176.5, p. 
491.] G. E. B. B. 

SACKVILLE, SiEr>,iaHARD(d.l5Q6), 
under-treasuTer of the e.zche^uer aud chan- 
cellor of the court of augmentations, was 
eldest son of John Sackville of Chiddingley, 
Kent, by Anne, daughter of Sir 'William 
Boleyn, and sister of Thomas Boleyn, earl 
of 'V^dtshire and Ormonde. Queen Anne 
Boleyn was thus his drat cousin. In later 
life he expressed regret that ‘ a fond school- 
master, before he was fuUie fourtene years 
olde, drove him with feare of beating from 
all love of lenrninfr ' (AsCHAlt, RchoUmaster, 
pp. xvii-xviii). He was educated at Cam- 
bridge but did not graduate ; he soon went 
to the bar, becoming Lent reader at Grray’s 
Inn in 15‘29. He acted as steward to the 
Earl of Arundel, and sat for Arundel in the 
Beformatiou parliament of 1529. He pro- 
bably gave proof of his willingness to do 
what n as wanted ; from 1630 he was con- 
stantly on commissions of the peace and of 
sewers for Sussex. In UTovember 16S3 he 
was one of those appointed to receive indict- 
ments against Sir Geoffrey Pole, Sir Edward 
KeviUe, and others, and shortly afterwards 
he became under-treasurer of the exchequer, 
treasurer of the army, and in 1542 escheatoc 
for Surrey and Sussex. In 1545 he received 
large grants of land. Under Edward VI he 
took a more prominent part in public life. 
On 24 Aug. 1648 he was appointed chan- 
cellor of the court of augmentations, and 
thus had ample opportunities of enrich- 
zae himself. He was knighted in 1549 
(Lit, Rein. JEdw. VI, p. cccvii). In 1562 
he was a commissioner for the sale of chan- 
try lands; at this time he lived at Derby 
Place, Paul’s Wharf. He witnessed the wifi, 
of Edward VI, hut Mary renewed his patent 
os chancellor at the augmentations court 
on 20 Jan. 1663-4, and made him a mem- 
ber of her privy council. He sat in the 
parliament of 1654 as member for Ports- 
mouth. He lost, however, for the time, the 
advantage which he had gained in the last 
reigpiaspatenteeof the bishop of Winchester’s 
lands, though he regained it under Elizabeth, 
who TetaiuM him in her service. He was 
appointed to supervise the arrangements for 
her coronation, and was present at the first 
meeting of her council on SO Nov. 1558, Ha 
eat for Kent in the parliament of 1658, and 
for Sussex from 1663 till his death. In 
1558 he was one of those appointed to audit 
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the accounts of Andrew Wise, under-tt^- 
surer for Ireland. In 1659 ha was one of 
the commissioners appointed to administer 
the oaths to the clergy ; the same year, with 
Sir Ambrose Cave, he conducted the search 
among the papers of the bishops of Win- 
chester and Lincoln. On 9 and 10 Sept. 
1659 he was one of the mourners at the 
funeral services held at St.Paul’s on the death 
of Henry II of France ; he was also a 
mourner on the death of the emperor in 
1664, when Grindal preached. On 26 April 
1661 he received charge of Margaret, coW 
tess of Lennox. In 1560 he took part in 
the fruitless negotiations as to the marriage 
with the Archduke Charles. He died on 
21 April 1566, and was buried at Withyham 
in Sussex. 

He married Winifred, daughter of Sir John 
Bruges, lord mayor of London in. 1620, and 
by her left a son Thomas, afterwards first 
Earl of Dorset (who is separately noticed), 
and a daughter Anne, who married Gre- 
gory Fiennes, tenth lord Docre of the South 
[q. V.] His widow married William Panlet, 
first marquis of Winchester [jj. v.], died 
in 1686, and was buried in 'Westminster 
Abbey. 

Sackville was a pleasant, capable, and ac- 
commodating official. He grew very rich 
and established his family. Kaunton de- 
clared that his accumulation of wealth en- 
titled him to be called ‘Fill-sack’ rather 
than ‘ Sack-vUle ’ {Fragmcnta Regalia, ed. 
Arher, p. 65). But he had intellectual iu- 
terests. He was dining with Sir William 
Cecil at Windsor in 1663, when another 
guest, Roger Ascham [g. v.], turned the 
conversation on the sumect of education. 
Sackville later in the day hod a private 
colloquy with A»cbam on the topic, urged 
the scholar to write his ‘ Scholemaster,’ and 
entrusted to him his ^audsou, Robert Sack- 
ville, second earl of Ijorset [q. v.], to be edu- 
cated with Ascham’s son. Ascham, in his 
‘ Scholemaster,’ speaks of Sackville in terms 
of great respect. 

[Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, ed. Gaird- 
ner, passim ; Cooper's Athenee Cantabr. i. 241 ; 
Foster’s Reg. of Gray’sinn.p. 2; Easted’sKent, 
i. 344 ; Coll. Top. et Gen, iii. 295 ; Arch. Cantiana, 
zvii. 214, &c. (Rochester Bridge) ; Acts of the 
Privy Council, ed. Basent, passim; Stiype's 
Works; Cal, State Papers, Bom. Ser. 1547-80', 
p. 10, &c. Addenda, For. Ser. 1568-0; Sussex. 
Arch. CoU, zxvi. 41 ; Rapier's Swyncombe and 
Ewelroe; Ascham’s Schoolmaster, ed. Kayw; 
Rarrativesof theReformation,p. 267, and Wrio- 
thesley’s Chron. ii, 145 (Camd, Sue.) ; Lit. Re- 
mains of Edward VI (Roxburghe Club), passim.] 
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SAOKVIIjLE, EGBERT, second EabIi of the Sackville lands were soon alienated by 
OP Doeset (16C1-1609), born in 1661, was the founder’s son, and the buyers refused to 
the eldest son of Thomas Sackville, first acknowledge the estate’s liability to the col- 
earl of Dorset [q. v.l, by Cecily {d. 1 Ort. lege. On6Julyl631thepoorinmatesreeeived 
1616) daughter of Sir John Baker of Sis- a charter of incorporation, but theirrevenues 
cinelmrst Kent, speaker of the House of 1 were still irregularly paid(2rMf. afiSiS. Comm, 
Commons. His grandfather. Sir Richard 7th Rep. p.44; Pepxs, Diaw, 9 Feb. 1600). 
Sackville [q. v.], invited Roger Ascham to But in 1700, after tedious litigation, a re- 
educate Robert with his own son (Ascham, duced rent charge of 2167. 12s. 9i. was im- 
Scholemmter, ed. Mayor). He matriculated posed on the Sackville estates on behalf of 
from Hart Hall, Oxford, 17 Dec. 1676, and the college, and the number of inmates re- 
rraduated B.A. and M.A. on 3 June 1679; dneed to twelve, with a warden. The ed- 
it appears from his father’s will (CoLi.iiTs,ii. lege buildings were restored in the pre- 
139-40) that he was also at New CoUegp. sent century by the Dorset coheiresses, the 
He was admitted to the Inner Temple in Countess Amherst and the Countess De la 
1680, and elected to the House of Com- "Warr (Baroness Buckhmst), and the pa- 
nans’ in 1685 as member for Sussex. In tronn^ remains with their representative, 
1688 he sat for Lewes, but represented the Earl De la Warr, the owner of the Sussex 
county again m 1692 — 3, 1697—8, 1601, and estates. 

I60X-8. He is said to have been a leading Dorset married first, in February 1679-80, 
member of the House of Commons, serving Lady Margaret, only daughter of Thomas 
as a chairman of several committees (ef. Howard, fourth duke of Norfolk [q. v.] She 
D'Etves, Journals, passim). According to was suspected of attending mass (Ch/. 
a contemporary writer (Mili.es, Catalogue Papers, 20 Deo. 1683). By her he had six 
of Honour, p. 414), he was 'a man of children, of whom Richard became third earl, 
cingular learning and many sciences and and Edward fourth earl [q. vj A daughter, 
languages, Greek and Latin being as familiar Anne, married Sir Edward Mymour, eldest 
to him as his own natur/il tongue.’ At the son of Edward Seymour, lord Beauchamp, 
same time he engaged in trading ventures, and Cecily married Sir Henry Compton, 
and had ships in the Mediterranean in Pe- K.B. Lady Margaret died on 19 Aug. 1691 
brnary 1602. He also held a patent for the (coffin-plate) ; Robert Southwell [q. v.l the 
supply of ordnance (of. Cal. State Papers, jesnit, published in her honour, in 1696, a 
20 Feb. 1596). He succeeded to the earldom small q^uarto entitled ‘ Triumphs over Death,' 
of Dorset on the death of his father on with dedicatory verses to her surviving 
lOApril 1008. He inherited from his father children. It is reprinted in Sir S. E. Brydges^ 
over sixteen manors in Sussex, Essex, Kent, 'Archaica ’ (vol. i. pt. iii). Dorset married, 
and Middlesex, the principal seats being secondly, on 4 Dec. 1692, Anne (d. 22 Sept. 
Enole and Buckhurst. 1618), daughter of Sir John Spencer of Al- 

Dorset survived his fatherless than n year, thorp, and widow of, first, William Stanley, 
dying on 27 Feb. 1609 at Dorset House, Fleet Lord Monteogle, and, secondly, Henry, lord 
Street. HewasbnriedintheSackvilleChapel Compton. In 1608-9 Dorset found reason to 
at Withyham, Sussex, and left by will 2007. or com^ain of his second wife’s misconduct, and 
S007, for a tomb. This monument perished was negotiating with Archbishop Bancroft 
■when Withyham church waa destroyed by and Lord-chancellor Ellesmere for a separa- 
lightning on 16 June 1663. He left 1,0007. tian from her when he died (Chf. State 
for the erection and a rent charge of 8307. Papers, 1603-10, pp. 477, 484). 
for the endowment of a ‘ hospital or college’ 'There are two portraits of Dorset at Knole 
fortwenty-onepoor men and ten poor women, House ; neither has been engraved, 
to be under the patronage and government [Doyls’s Official Baronage ; Collins’s Peerage, 
of his heirs. This have been an imita- cd. B^ges, ii. 146-9 ; Cal. State Papers, passim ; 
tion of Emmanuel College, Westminster, Rev. R. W. Snckville-West (the late Earl De la 
founded by his aunt, Anne Fiennes, lady Warr), Hist. Notices of Withyham j Stenning’s 
Dacre [q. v.] Accordingly, the building of Notes on East Giinstead, originally a paper in 
the almshouse kno'wn as ' SackvDle College Sussex Arch. 80c. Collectanea; Bridgman’s 
for the Poor ' at East Grinsteod, Sussex, was Sketch of Knole ; Willis’s Not. 
commenced about 1616 by the executors, his "• "• 

brothw-in-law,LordWilhamHoward[q.v,], SACKVILLE, THOMAS, first Eabloe 
and Sir George Rivers of Ohafibrd. It was Dobsbt and B aeon BuoKHinisT (1536-1608), 
inhabited before 1622 {Burial Registers of only son of Sir Richard Sackville [q.v.], was 
Bast Grinstead ; cf. Hist, MSS, (jomm, 4th bom in 1636 at Buckhm-st in the parish of 
Rep, App, p, 120, House of Lords). Most Withyham, Sussex. He seems to have at- 
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tended the ^ammar school of Sullington, 
Sussex, and in 1646 was nominated incum- 
bent of the chantry in the chnich there, a 
ost from which he derived an income of 
1. 16s. a year. There is no documentary 
corroboration of the reports that he was a 
member of Hart Hall at Oxford and of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Subsequently 
he joined the Inner Temple, of which his 
father was governor, and he was called to 
the bar (Abbot, Funeral Sermon, 1^8). In 
early youth he mainly devoted himself to 
literature. About 1657 he planned a poem 
on the model of Lydgate's ‘ Fall of Princes.’ 
The poet was to describe his descent into the 
infernal regions after the manner of Yirgil 
and Dante, and to recount the lives of those 
dwellers there who, having distinguished 
themselves in English history, had come to 
untimely ends. Sackville prepared a poetical 
preface which he called an ‘ Induction.’ Here 
‘Sorrow ’ guides the narrator through Hades, 
and after the poet has held converse with 
the shades of the heroes of antiquity he 
meets the ghost of Henry Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham, who recites to him his tragic 
story. Sackville made no further contribu- 
tion to the design, which ha handed over to 
Richard Baldwin [q. v.] and George Ferrers 
[q. V,] They completed it — adopting Sack- 
viUe’s seven-line stanzas — under the title of 
*A Myrrovre for Magistrates, wherein may 
be Been by example of others, with howe 
grievous plages vices are punished, and howe 
frayle and unstable worldly prosperity is 
founds even of those whom fortune seemeth 
most highly to favour.’ A first volume was 
issued in 1559, and a second in 1563. Sack- 
ville's ‘ Induction,’ though ob vio usly designed 
to introduce the work, appears towards tbs 
end of the second volume. It is followed 
by his ‘Complaint of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham.’ These contributions give the vo- 
lumes almost all their literary value. In 
dignified, forcible, and melodious expression 
Saebville’s ‘ Induction ’ has no rival among 
the poems issued between Chaucer’s ‘ Canter- 
bury Tales ’ and Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene.’ 
Spenser acknowledged a large indebtedness 
to the ‘Induction,’ and he prefixed a sonnet 
to the ‘FaSrie Queene’ (1660) commending 
the author — 

Whose learned muse hath writ her own record 
In golden verse, worthy immortal fame. 

Other editions of the ‘Mirror’ ate dated 
1668, 1671, 1674, 1587, 1610, and 1816 [see 
art, Baibwht, Wilijam; Bleneehabset, 
Thomas ; Hioom, John ; Niooons, Riohabb], 
Of equal importance in literary history, if less 
interesting from the literary point of view. 


was Saokville’s share in the production of the 
first English tragedy in blank verse, ‘The 
Tragedy of Gorboduo.’ It was first acted in 
the hall of the Inner Temple on Twelfth 
Night 1660-1. Sackville was alone respon- 
sible (according to the title-page of the first 
edition of 150,5) for the last two acta. These 
are by far the ‘ most vital ’ parts of the piece 
although Sack viUe's blank verse is in variablv 
‘stiff and cumbersome.’ There is no vali^ 
ground for crediting him with any larger re- 
sponsibility for the undertaking. The fost 
three acts were from the pen of a fellow 
student of the law, Thomas Norton [sea art. 
Norton, Thomas, 1632-1584, for biblio- 
graphy and plot of ‘ Gorboduo ’J. Saokville's 
remaining literary work is of comparatively 
little interest. Commendatory verses by 
him were prefixed to Sir Thomas Hoby’s 
‘Courtier,’ a translation of Castiglione’s 
‘ Cortegiano,’ 1661, and he has been credited 
with a poem issued under the signature 
‘M. S.’ in the ‘Paradise of Dainty De- 
vicea,’ 1676. That he wrote other poems 
that have not been identified is clear from 
Jasper Heywood’s reference to ‘Sackvyles 
Sonnets, sweetly sauste,' in his preface to 
his translation of Seneca’s ‘ Thyestes ’ (1560). 
George Turberville declared him to be, in his 
opinion, superior to all contemporary poets. 
In his later years William Lambarde eulo- 
gised his literary efforts f and Bacon, when 
sending him a copy of his ' Advancement of 
Learning,' reminded him of his ' first love.’ 
His chaplain, George Abbot, spoke in 1^ 
funeral sermon of the ‘ good tokens ’ of his 
learning ' in Latine pubi i^ed into the world ; ’ 
but the only trace of his latinity survives 
in a Latin letter prefixed to Bartholomew 
Clerke’s Latin translation of Castiglione's 
‘Cortegiano’ (1671). Literature was aot 
the only art in which Sackville delighted. 
Music equally attracted him. Throughout 
life he entertained musicians ‘ the most 
curious which anywhere he could have’ 
(Abbot). Among his other youthful inte- 
rests was a zeal for freemasonry, and he be- 
came in 1561 a grand master of the order, 
whose headquarters were then at York. He 
resigned the office in 1667, but while grand 
master he is stated to have done the fraternity 
good service by initiating into its innocent 
secrets some royal officers who were sent to 
break up the grand lodge at York. Their 
report to the queen convinced her that the 
society was harmless, and it was not molested 
wain (Dr. James Anbebson, Few Foals o/ 
Qmstitutione of the Fraternity qfFremaeont, 
1738, p. 81 ; Pbeston, JUuetratione <(f Ma- 
sonry ; Htneman, Axusient York and Londen 
Grand Lodges, 1872, p. 21). 
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Politics, however, proved the real business 
of Sackville’s life. To the parliament of 
Queen Mary’s reign which met on 20 Jan. 
1657-8 he was returned both for Westmore- 
land and East Grinstead, and he elected to 
serve for Westmoreland. In the first parlia- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, meeting on 
23 Jan. 1658-9, he represented East Grin- 
stead, and he represented Aylesbury in the 
parliament of 1663. On 17 March ha con- 
veyed a message from the house to the queen. 
The queen recognised his kinship with her — 
his father was Anne Boleyn’s first cousin — 
and she showed much liking for him, ordering 
him to be in continual attendance on her. 
But extravagant habits led to pecuniary 
difficulties, and, in order to correct his ‘im- 
moderate courses,’ he mode about 1663 a 
foreign tour, passing through France to Italy. 
At Rome an unguarded avowal of pro- 
testantism involved him in a fourteen days’ 
imprisonment. While still in the city news 
of nis father's death — on 21 April 1666 — 
reached him, and he hurried home to assume 
control of a vast inheritance. 

Eioh, cultivated, sagacious, and favoured 
by the queen, he possessed all the quali- 
fications for playing a prominent part in 
politics, diplomacy, and court society. He 
was knighted by the Duke of Nonolk in 
the queen’s presence on 8 June 1667, and 
vras raised to the peerage as Lord Buck- 
hurst on the same day. His admission 
to the House of Lords was calculated to 
strengthen the protestont party there. In 
the spring of 1668 he was sent to France, 
and, according to Cecil’s ‘Diary,’ ha per- 
suaded the queen-mother to moke ‘ a motion 
for a marriage of Elizabeth with her second 
son, the Duke of Anjou.’ Later in the year 
he was directed to entertain the Cardinal 
Cbatillon at the royal palace at Sheen, which 
he rented of the crown, and where he was 
residing with his mother. Early in 1671 he 
paid a second official visit to France to con- 
gntulate Charles IX on his marriage with 
Elizabeth of Austria. He performed his 
ambassadorial functions with great magnifi- 
cence (cf. HoxnrsEEi), s.a. 1671), and did 
what he could to forward the negotiations 
for the queen’s marriage vrith Anjou, pri- 
vately assuring the queen-mother that Eliza- 
beth was hones^bent on going through with 
the match (of.lBOintH, History, ix. 368-70). 
Later in the year — in August — he was in 
attendance on Paul de Foix, a French am- 
Ipsador who had come to London to con- 
tinue the discussion of the marriage. On 
30 Aug. he accompanied the ambassador 
from Audley End to Cambridge, where he 
was created M.A, 


Buckhurst joined the privy council, and 
found constant employment as a commis- 
sioner at state trials. Among the many 
prisoners on whom he sat in judgment were 
Thomas, duke of Norfolk Qe Jan. 1671-2), 
Anthony Babington (6 Sept. 1686), and 
Philip, earl of Arundel (14 April 1689). 
Although nominated a commissioner for the 
trial of Mary Queen of Scots, he does not 
seem to have been present at Fotheringay 
Castle or at Westminster, where she was 
condemned; but he was sent to Fotherin- 
gay in December 1686 to announce to Mary 
the sentence of death (cf. Amias Pouxet, 
Letter Book-, Pnounn, xii, 219-21). He 
performed the painful duty as considerately 
as was possible, and the uimappy queen pre- 
sented him with a wood carvmg of the pro- 
cession to Calvary, which is BtUl preserved 
at Knole. 

Next year he once again went abroad on 
political service. Through the autumn of 
1686 Leicester’s conduct in the Low Countries 
caused the queen much concern, andLeicester 
urged that Buckhurst might be sent to in- 
vestigate his action and to allay the queen’s 
fears that he was committing her to a long 
and costly expedition. ‘ My lord of Butdc- 
huTst would he a very fit man,’ Leicester 
wrote, ‘. . . he shall never live to do a better 
service ’ (Leyaester Correspondence, pp. 804, 
378). At the end of the year Leicester came 
home, and in March 1687 Buckhurst was di- 
rected to survey the position of affairs in the 
Low Countries. His instructions were to 
tell the StateS'General that the queen, while 
she bore them no iR-wiU, could no longer 
aid them with men or money, but that sue 
would intercede with Philip of Spain in 
their behalf. He faithfully obeyed his 
orders, but the queen, perceiving that it 
was incumbent on her to continue the war, 
abruptly recalled him in J une. She severely 
reprimanded him by letter for too literally 
obeying his instractions. She expressed 
scorn of his shallow judgment which had 
spilled the cause, impaired her honour, and 
shamed himself (Mori.ni', United Nether- 
lands, chaps. XV. and xvi. ; Fboupb, xii. 
sol). On arriving in London he was di- 
rected to confine himself to his house. For 
nine months the order remained in force, and 
Buckhurst faithfully respected it, declining 
to see his wife or cMldren. 

On Leicester’s death he was fully restored 
to favour, and for the rest of her reign the 
ueen’s confidence in him was undisturbed, 
n December 1688 he was appointed a 
commissioner for ecclesiastical causes. On 
24 April 1689 he was elected K.G., and was 
installed at Windsor on 18 Dec. Mean- 
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•while he engaged ane-w in diplomatic busi- 
ness. He -went on an embassy to the Low 
Countries in November 1589, and in 1591 
he "was one of the commissioners who signed 
a treaty with France on behalf of the queen. 

In 1698 he joined with Burghley in a futUe 
attempt to negotiate peace with Spain, and 
in the eame year went abroad, for the last 
time, to renew a treaty with the united pro- 
vinces, which relieved the queen of a sub- 
sidy of 120,0001. a year. 

High office at home finally rewarded his 
service abroad. He was one of the four 
commissioners appointed to seal •writs daring 
the vacancy in &e office of chancellor after 
the death of Sir Christopher Hatton (20 No'V. 
1691) and before the appointment of Pucker- 
ing on 8 June 1692. In August 1698 Lord- 
treasurer Buighley died, and court gossip at 
once nominated Buckhnrst to the vacant post 
(CHAHBBBiLii 2 r, Letters, pp. 31, 87) ; hut it 
was not ■until 19 Hay 1699 that he was in- 
stalled in the office of treasurer. He per- 
formed his duties with businesslike precision. 
Every suitor could reckon on a full hearing 
in his turn, and he held aloof from court 
factions, iffis character and position alike 
recommended him for the appointment in 
January 1601 of lord high steward, whose 
duty it was to preside at the trials of the 
Earl of Essex and his fellow-conspirators. 

The accession of James I did not affect 
his fortunes. On 17 April 1603 he was re- 
appointed lord treasurer for life. lie at- 
tended Elizabeth’s funeral at Westminster 
on the 28th of that month, and on 2 May 
met the king at Broxbourne. He was gra- 
dously received. He was one of the peers 
who in November 1603 sat in judgment on 
Henry, lord Cobham, and J^homas, lord 
Grey'de Wilton, and he was created Earl of 
Dorset on IS March 1603-4, In May 1604 
ha was nominated a commissioner to nego- 
tiate a new treaty of peace with Spain, which 
was finally signed on IS Aug. The king of 
Spain showed his appreciation of Dorset’s 
infiuence in bringing the negotiations to a 
satis&otoiy issue by bestowing on him a 
pension of 1,0002. in the same month, and by 
presenting him with a gold ring and a richly 
jewelled chain. 

Dorset’s wealth and munificence in private 
life helped to confirm his political position. 
His landed property — ^inherited or purchased 
— ^was extensive. He resided in early Itfe 
at Bubkhurat, Sussex, where he employed 
John Thorpe to rebuild tbe manor-house 
between 1660 and 1566, In 1669 he ob- 
tained from Sing's College, Cambridge, a 
grant of the neig^ouring manor of Withy- 
ham and the advowson of the church there 
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in exchange for the manor and advowson of 
Sampford-Courtenay in Devonshire. The 
church of Withyham was the burial-place of 
bis family. He built a house, which was 
soon burnt down, on part of the site of 
Lewes Pri(^, which had been granted to 
his father. He had been joint lord lieutenant 
of Sussex as early as 1609, and he some- 
what humoronsly distinguished himself in 
that capacity in 1686, when, a false alarm 
having been given that fifty Spanish ships 
were off the coast, he hastily summoned the 
muster of the county and watched with 
them all night between Eottingdean and 
Brighton, only to discover in the morning 
that the strangers were innocent Dutch- 
men driven near the coast by stress of 
weather. 

Meanwhile, in June 1666, tbe queen 
granted to him tbe reversion of the manor 
of Knole, near Sevenoaks in Kent, subject 
to a lease granted by tbe Earl of Leicester, 
to whom the estate had been presented by 
the queen in 1661 (ILtsTun, Xent, i. 843). 
It was not until 1603 that Dorset came iato 
possession of tbe property. He at once set 
to work to rebuild part of the house from 
plans supplied at an earlier date by John 
Thorpe. Two hundred workmen were em- 
ployed on it, and it was completed in 1605 
(of. Arckceologia Cantiana, vol. Lx. pp. si et 
aeq.) 

Another office of dignity which Dorset 
long filled was that of chancellor of the 
university of Oxford. He was elected on 
17 Dec. 1691. His competitor was Eobert 
Devereux, earl of Essex, but the queen's 
influence was thro'wn decisively on thesideof 
Lord Buckhnrst. On 6 Jan. 1591-2 he was 
incorporated, at bis residence in London, 
M.A. in the university. In September 1592 
be visited Oxford, and received the queen 
there with elaborate ceremony (Nichols, 
Progresses, iii. 149 seq.) He gave books to 
Bodley’s Library in 1600, and a bust of the 
founder, which le etiU extant there, in 1605 
(Macrxv, Annals, pp.20, 31). In August 1605 
he entertained James I at Oxford, keeping 
open bouse at New College for a week. The 
earl sent 202. and five brace of bucks to 
those who had disputed or acted before ike 
king, and mon^ and venison to every col- 
lege and baU (Niohols, Progresses qf/omes I, 
i. 630 seq.) 

One of Dorset’s latest acts in his office of 
lord treasurer was to interview privately 
the barons of the exchequer (November 
1608) while they were sittmg in judgment 
on the great constitutional case of the mer- 
chant Bates who bad refused to pay tbe im- 
positions that had been levied by the crown 
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withouE pailiamentaiy sanction. Doraethad 
areviouily assured himself that judgment 
^vould be for the crown, but he apparently 
wished the j'udges to deUver it without 
stating their reasons (Gaediiteb, Misery, u. 

He died suddenly at the council-table 
at AVhitehall on 19 April 1608. His body 
was taken to Dorset House, Fleet Street, and 
T^as thence conveyed in state to "Westminster 
Abbev on 26 3Iay. There a funeral sermon 
was preached by his chaplain, George Abbot 
■q. vJi 6ean of AVinchester, and afterwards 
Mchbishop of Canterbury. In accordance 
with his will he was buried in the Saek- 
ville Chapel, adjoining the parish church, of 
"Witbyham. His tomb was destroyed by 
lightning on 16 June 1663, but his coffin 
remains in the vault beneath. 

Dorset is credited by JTauntoa with strong 
judgment and self-confidence, but in domestic 
politics he showed little independence. His 
main object was to stand well with hia 
sovereign, and in that he succeeded. He was 
a good speaker, and the numerous letters and 
statepapers extant in hia handwriting exhibit 
an unusual perspicuity. In private life he 
was considerate to his tenants. Byr his will, 
made on 7 Aug. 1607, a very detailed docu- 
ment, he left to his family as heirlooms rings 
given him by James 1 and the king of Spain, 
and a portrait of Queen Elizabeth, out in 
agate and set in gold. This had been left 
him by his sister Ann, lady Daore. Plate or 
jewels were bequeathed to his friends, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, Lord-chancellor 
Ellesmere, the Earls of Nottingham, Suffolk, 
■Worcester, Northampton, Salisbury, and 
Dunbar. The Earls of Suffolk and Simsbury 
were overseers of his will, and his wife and 
eldest son were joint executors. He left 
l,0G0f. for buildiug a public granarj at 
Lewes, 2,0007. for stocking it wim gram in 
seasons of scarcity, and 1,0007. for building 
a chapel at Witbyham. 

He married, in 1664, Cecily, daughter of 
Sir John Baker of Sissinghuist in Eent; 
Dorset speaks of her in his will in terms of 
warm affection and respect. She survived 
till 1 Oct. 1616. By her he was father of 
foim sons and three daughters: the eldest 
son was Robert Sackville, second earl of 
Dorset [q. v.l William, bom about 1668, 
was knighted in France by Henry I'V in 
October 1689, and was slain fighting against 
the forces of the league in 1691 ; Thomas, 
bom on 26 Ma^ 1671, distinguished himself 
in fightii^ agamst the Turks in 1696, and 
died on 28 Aug. 1646. Of the daughters, 
Anne was wife of Sir Henry Gllemham of 
Glemham in Suffolk (of. Cal. State Papers 
1603-10, pp. 499, 676) j Jane was wife of 


Anthony Browne, first viscount Montague 

a . V.] ; and Mary married Sir Henry NevUle, 
timately Lord Abergavenny. 

His poetical works, with some letters and 
the preamble to his will, were collected and 
editra in 1859, by the Rev. Reginald W. 
Sackville West, who prefixed a memoir. 

There are portraits of the Earl of Dorset 
at Knole and Buckhurst (by Marcus Ghee- 
roerts the younger [q. v.j) ; while in the 
picture gallery at Oxford there is a painting 
of him in the robes of chancellor, with the 
blue ribbon, George, and treasurer's staff. 
This was presented by Lionel, duke of 
Dorset, in 173.5. There are engravings by 
George Vertue, E. Scriven, and "W, j. 
Alais. 

[Cooper's Athens C.intabr. ii. 481-92, sup- 
plies the meet detailed account of his official 
career. George Abbot's Funeral Sermon, 1608 , 
dedicated to mo widowed countess, gives a cou- 
temporary estimate of bis career (esp. pp. 13 - 18 ). 
W. D, Cooper's memoir in Shakespeare Society'h 
edition of Gorboduc and Sackville West’s memoir 
in hia Collected Works, 1859 , are fairly com- 
plete. See slso Naunton's Fragmenta Begali.i, 
ed. Arber, pp. 55 - 6 ; Owen’s Epigrams, Isteer. 
ii. 65 ; Stryge’s Annals ; Correspondance Diplo- 
matique de Flnolon, iii. iv. v. vii. ; Birch’s Queen 
Elizabeth; Camden’s Annnls; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage ; Oal. State Papers, Dom. 1671 - 1608 ; 
Warton's Hist, of English Poetry: Bitson’s 
BibliographiaAnglo-Foetica; Brydges'sMemoirs 
of the Peers of James I ] S. L. 

SAOROBOSCO, CHRISTOPHER 
(1662-1616), Jesuit. [See Holtwood.] 

SAOEO BOSCO, JOHANNES vn {fi. 

; 1230), mathematician. [See Hoetwood or 
HiiiFii, John.] 

SADDINGTON, JOHN (1634 P-1679), 
Muggletonian, was bom at Ameaby, Lei- 
cestershire, about 1634, and was engaged in 
London in the sugar trade. He was among 
the earliest adherents to the system of John 
Reeve (1608-1668) [q. v.] and Lodowicke 
Muggleton [q. v.], and hence was known as 
the ‘ oldest son ’ of their movement. He was 
a tall, handsome man, and an intelligent 
writer; his strenuous support in 1671 was 
of essential service to Muggleton’s cause. 
He died in Loudon on 11 Sept. 1679. Two 
only of his pieces have been printed : 1. ' A 
Prospective Glass for Saints and Sinners,’ 
1673,4to; reprinted, Deal, 1828, 8vo. 2. ‘The 
Articles of True Faith,’ written in 1676, but 
not printed till 1830, 8vo. Of his unprinted 
pieces in the Mug^atonian archives, the moat 
important is ‘ TheW ormes Conq uest,’ a poem 
of 1677, on the trial of Muggleton, who is 
the ' worme,’ 
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[Saddington'a pointed and manascript -writ- 
ings; Huggleton^ Acts and Letters; Ancient 
and Kodern Muggletonians (Transactions of 
Liverpool Lit. ana Phil. Soc. 4 April 1870); 
Smitirs Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, 1873f 
pp. 331 sq.] A. G. 

SADDLER, JOHN (1813-1892), line 
engraver, was horn on 14 Aug. 1813. He 
■was a pupil of George Cooke (1781-1834) 

[q. V.], we engraver of Turner’s ' Pietureaque 
Views on the Southern Coast of England,' 
and it is related that on one occasion he was 
sent to Turner with the trial proof of a 
plate of which he had himself engraved a 
considerable portion. Scanning the plate 
•with his eagle eye, Turner asked ‘ "Who did 
this plate, my hoyf’ 'Mr. Cooke, sir,’ 
answered Saddler, to which Turner replied, 

' Go and teU your master he is bringing you 
on very nicely, especially in lying.' Later 
on he engraved the vessels in the plate of 
Turner's ‘Fighting T6m6raire,’ the sky of 
which was the joint production of R. Dicuens 
and J, T. 'Wiilmore, A.R.A., and he nsed 
to say that Turner took a keener interest in 
the engraving of this than of any others of 
his works. He assisted Thomas Landseer 
in several of his engravings from the works 
of Sir Ed-win Landseer, especially ‘The 
Twins,' ‘The Children of the Mist,’ ‘Mar- 
mozettes,' and ‘ Braemar,' and also in the 
plate of the ' Horse Fair,' after Rosa Bon- 
heur. Among works executed entirely by 
biin ore ‘The Lady of the "Woods,’ after 
John Mac'Whirter, B.A.; 'The Christening 
Party,’ after A. Bellows, engraved for the 
‘Art Journal’ of 1872; ‘Shrimpers’ and 
‘ Shrimping,’ after H. "W. Mesdag, and many 
book iUustTations after Millais, Poynter, 
Tenniel, Gustave Dor8, and others. H!e also 
engraved plates of ' C^ist Church, Hamp- 
shire,’ after J. Nash, and 'Durham Cathe- 
dral,’ after H, Dawson, for the ‘ Stationers’ 
Almanack,’ and some other views and por- 
traits, and at the time of his death was en- 
gaged on the portrait of John Walter, &om 
the picture begun by Frank HoU, R.A., and 
finished by Hubert Herkomer, R.A. He ex- 
hibited a few works at the Society of British 
.^ists, and others at the Royal Academy 
between 1862 and 188S. 

Saddler was for many years the treasurer 
of the Artists’ Amicable Fund, and was thus 
brought into contact -with most of the artists 
of his time, and many and racy were the 
anecdotes of them wMch he -was wont to 
tell. In 1882 he left London, and went to 
reside at WoMi^ham in Berkshire, where 
on 29 March 1892 he committed snicide by 
hanging himself during an attack of tem- 
porary insanity. 


Sadington 

[Times, 7 April 1892; Eeadinglfc^ 
2 April 1892 ; Royal Academy Exhibition Cua’ 
loguee, 1863-83.] B. E. (} 

SADINGTON, Sie ROBERT db (V 
1340), chancellor, was no doubt a native of 
Sadington in Leicestershire, and perhaps & 
son of John de Sadington, a valet of Bs- 
heUa, wife of Edward II, and custos of the 
hundred of Qertre [Gartree] in that countv 
(^6rev. Jtot. Orig. L 243). He may be the 
Robert de Sadington who was named by Joan 
de Multon to seek and receive her dower in 
chancery in January 1317 (Cal. Close SoUi 
Edw. II, ii. 461). He spears as an advo^ 
cate in the year-books from 1329 to 1336. 
In 1829 he was on a commission to sell the 
corn from certain manors then in the king's 
hands. On 18 Feb. 1331 he was on a etm- 
mission of oyer and terminer to inguiia into 
the oppressions of the ministers of the late 
king m Rutland and Northamptonshire 
(Cal. Pat. Polls, Edw. IH, ii. 184). In the 
loUowing years he frequently appears on 
similar commissions. On 12 Feb, 1332 he 
was placed on the commission of peace for 
Leicestershire and Rutland, and on 26 June 
1332 was a commissioner for the Bssessment 
of the tallage in the counties of Leicester, 
Warwick, and Worcester (t6. ii, 287, 812). 
Previously to 8 Aug. 1334 he was justice in 
eyre of the forest of Pickering and of the 
forests in Lancashire (ib. ill, 1, 4, 172, 261), 
On 81 Dec. 1334 he was appoint^ on an in- 
quiry into the waterways between Peter- 
borough and Spalding and Lynn, and, on 
10 July 1336, on an inquiry into the collec- 
tion ot taxes of Northamptonshire, "Warwick- 
shire, and Rutland (ib. iii. 70, 202), During 
1386 he was a justice of gaol delive^ at 
Lancaster and "VVarwick (ib. iii. 300, 324), 
On 20 March 1334 he was appointeu chief 
baron of the exchequer (ib, iii. 400), and ap- 
pears to have been the first chief baron who 
was summoned to parliament by that title. 
On 26 July 1339 he was acting as lieutenant 
for the treasurer, William de Zouche, and 
from 2 May to 21 June 1340 was himself 
treasurer, but retained his office os chief 
baron. On 29 Sept. 1343 he was appointed 
chancellor, being the third layman to hold 
this position during the reign. He resigned 
the great seal on 26 Oct 1346. Thereasonfot 
his resignation is not given, hut the fact that 
he was reappointed Aief baron on 8 Dec. 
1346 seems to preclude the suggestion of 
Lord Campbell, that it was due to meificiency. 
He had been a trier of petitions for England 
in the parliaments of 1341 and 1348, wd was 
a trier of petitions from the olerw in 1347 
(Soils of Parliament, ii. 126, 136, 164 j. In 
1346 Sadington -was one of the g^diansof 
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the principaUty of Wales, duchy of Cora- 
wallf and earldom of Chester during the 
minority of the prince. In 1347 he presided 
OTei the cominifision appointed to try the 
earls of Fife and Mentwth, who had been 
taken prisoners in the hattle of Neville’s 
Cross, fcsadinffton perhaps died in the spring 
of 1360, for ms successor as chief baron was 
appointed on 7 April of that year. He mar- 
ried Jovce, sister and heiress of Richard de 
Mortival, bishop of Salisbury. Isabel, his 
daughter and sole heir, married Sir Ralph 
Hastings. 

iMurimuth’s Chronicle, p. 118; Kichols's 
Leicestershire, ii. 187, 612, 740, 776 ; Foss's 
Judges of England; Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors, 1.215-6; other authorities quoted.] 

C. L. K. 


Schools for Ireland defended in a Letter to 
Dr. Thorpe,’ 1836. 

[Gent. hlag. 1862, i. 193-4; Illnstr. London 
News, 27 Dec. 1851, p. 763 ; Freeman's .Toucnal, 

16 Dec. 1851, p. 3, 17 Dec. p. 2; Guardian, 

17 Dec. 1831, p. 867; Taylor's History of the 
University of Dublin, 1845, p. 202 ; The Book of 
Trinity Coll., Dublin, 1892, p. 198.] G. 0. B. 

SADLEIR, JOHN hsid-lSoB), Irish 
politician and swindler, bom in 1814, was 
the third son of Clement William Sadleir, 
a tenant farmer living at Shrone HiU, near 
Tipperary, by his wife, a daughter of James 
Sciuly, founder of a private hank at Tip- 
perary. His parents were Roman catholics. 
He was educated at Olongowes CollegCj and 
succeeded on uncle in prosperous solicitor's 
business in Dublin. He became a director 


SADLEIR, FRANC (1774-1861), pro- oftheTipperaryioint-stook bank, established 
vostofTrinity College, Dublin, youngest son about 1827 by his brother, James Sadleir, 
of Thomas Sadleir, barrister, ^ his first wife, afterwards M.P. for Tipperary. 

Rebecca, eldest daughter of WiUiani Wood- Shortly before 1846 he was an active par- 
ward of Clough Prior, co. Tipperary, was liamentary agent for Irish railways, and re- 
born in 1774. He was educated at Trinity tired from the legal profession in 1846. At 
College, Dublin, where he became a scholar | that peiriod and subsequently he was con- 
in 1794, and a fellow in 1806. He graduated neoted with a number of financial enterprises, 
B.A. 1796, M.A. 1806, B.D. and D.D. 1813. I including the Grand Junction Railway of 
In 1816, 1817, and 1823 he was Donuellon ' France, the East Rent line, the Rome and 
lecturer at hm college ; from 1824 to 1836 Frascati Railway, a Swiss railway, and a 
Erasmus Smith professor of mathematics, coal company. Ho was an able chairman of 
and from 1833 to 1838 regius professor of ‘ the London and County Joint-Stock Bank- 
Greek. ing Company from 1848 to within a few 

In politics he was a whig, and his ad- months of his death, 
vocacy of catholic emancipation was earnest Sadleir was elected M.P. for Carlow in 
and unceasing. In conjunction with the 1847. He was a firm supporter of Lord 
Duke of Leinster, the archbishop of Dublin, John RusseU tUl the period of the Wiseman 
and others, he was one of the first com- controversy, when he became one of the 
missioners for administering the funds for most infiuential leaders of the party kno^ 
the education of the poor m Ireland, 1831. as ‘the pope’s brass hand’ and ‘the Irish 
In 1833 he was appointed, with the pri- brigade.^ In 1863, on the formation of Lord 
mate, the lord chancellor, and other digni- Aberdeen’s ministry, he accepted oifice as a 
taiies, a commissioner to alter and amend junior lord of the treasury, out his const!- 
the laws relating to the temporalities of the tueuts rejected him when applying, on his ap- 
chuich of Ireland, hut resigned the trust in pointment, for re-election. In the same year 
1837. On 22 Deo. of that year, during the (1863) he was elected M.P. for Sligo, but 
riceroyalty of the Marquis of Normanby, he the disclosure of some irregularities in qon- 
waa made provost of Trinity College, a post nection with the election led to his resign- 
which he held for fourteen years. On mors ing his junior lordship, though ho retained 
than one occasion he is said to have declined Ms seat till his death. 


a bishopric. He upheld the principle of the 
Queen’s colleges in Ireland. He died at 
Castle Rnook Glebe, co. Dublin, on 14 Dec. 
1861, and was buried in the vaults of Trinity 
College on 18 Deo. He married Letitia, 
daughter of Joseph Grave of BaUyeommou, 
Ring’s County, by whom he left five oMldren. 
There is a portrait of F. Sadleir in the pro- 
vost’s house, Trinity College. 

Sadleir published 'Sermons and Lec- 
tures preached in the Chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin,’ 1821-4, 3 vols. ; and ‘ National 


At the beginning of February 1856 the 
Tipperary bank, at that time managed by 
James Sadleir, was in a hopelessly insolvent 
condition, and John Sadleir nad heen allowed 
to overdraw his account with it to the ex- 
tent of 200,0001. On Saturday, 16 Feb., 
Messrs. Glyn, the London agents of the honk, 
returned its drafts as not provided for. J ohn 
Sadleir was seen during the day in the city, 
and at Ms club till 10.30 at night ; but on 
the morning of Sunday the 17th his dead 
body was found lying in a hollow about a 
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hundred and fifty yards from Jack Straw’s 
Castle on Hampstead Heath. A silver cream 
jug, and a hottle which hod contained the ea> 
sential oil of almonde,and which bore several 
laltels of ‘ poison,’ were found by his side. 

Sadleir’s suicide created a great sensation, 
and a revelation soon followed of his long 
career of fraud and dishonesty. The ‘Times’ 
for 10 March 1858 began a leading article 
with the words ‘ JohnBadleir was a national 
calamity,’ The assets of the Tipperary bank 
were found to be only 35,000/., and the losses 
of the depositors and others amounted to not 
less than 400,000/. The loss fell heavily 
upon many small farmers and clerks in the 
south of Ireland, who had been attracted by 
a Mgh rate of interest to deposit tbeir savings 
in the bank. 

Sadleir, who had dealt largely in the lands 
sold in the encumbered estate court in Ire* 
land, was found in several instances to have 
foig^ conveyances of such land in order to 
raise money upon them. His frauds in con- 
nection with theHoyal Swedish Kailway Com- 
pany, of which ha was chairman, consisted 
in fabricating a large number of duplicate 
shares, and ot appropriating 19,700 of these. 

The ‘ Hation’ (Dublin) described Sadleir 
at the time of his death os a sallow-faced 
man, ‘ wrinkled with multifarious intrigue, 
cold, callous, cvmning.’ He was a bachelor, 
and, to all appearance, had no expensive 
habits ; his only extravagance seemed to he 
that of keeping a small stud of horses at 
Watford to hunt with the Gunnersbury 
hounds. The character of Mr. Merdle in 
Dickens’s ‘Little Dorrit’ was, according to 
its author, shaped out of ‘ that precLau.<i ras- 
cality,’ John Sadleir (Kobsihb, LifeqfCh arlea 
DicketK, bk. viii. p. 1). In the spring of 
1856 a curious belief was cuiieut that the 
body found at Hampstead was not Sadleir's, 
and that he was alive in America, But at 
the coroner’s inquest the identification with 
Sadleir had been clearly established. 

[Gent. Mag. 1856, i. 530 ; Times 1856, 18 Feb. 
11, 1 0 March, p. 8 ; Sprigge's Life of 'Wakley ; 
iss Biaddon’a 'I'rail of the Serpent ; Walford e 
Old and New London, v. 465.] "W. W. 

SABLEB, ANTHONY (Jl. 1680-1680), 
divine, son of Thomas Sadler, was bom at 
Chitterne St, Mary /Wiltshire, in 1610. He 
matriculated at St. EdmimdHaU, Oxford, on 
21 March 1628, graduated B.A. on 22 March 
1632, was ordained by Dr. Kichard Corbet 
[q.v,lbishopofOxford,whenonlytwenty-one, 
and became chaplain to the Sadler fanmy in 
Hertfordshire, to whom he was related. Dur- 
ingthe followiw twenty years he was curate 
at Bishopstoke, Hampshire, lived (Wood says 
beueficed) in London six or seven years, and 


was chaplain to Lettioe, lady Potfet wi6n'p. 
of Sir William Paget, By her he was nL 
sented in May 1654 to the rectory of Oomn- 
ton Abbas, Dorset, but was rejected by tjo 
triers in spite of his certificates from WiUiaa 
Lentholl [q. v.], then master of the roll? an! 
Dr. Thomas Temple, On 3 July he was ex- 
amined before^ Philip :^e fq. v.] and foM 
other commissioners. He then printed ‘In- 
quisitio Anglioana,’ London, 1654, 4to, con- 

taining the examination, with comments and 

complaints. Nye replied with ‘ Sir. ^le. 
re-examined,’ 1654, 4to, in which he declared 
that Sadler ‘preached not always for edifica- 
tion, but sometimes for ostentation.’ Muck 
graver charges were brought against him 
later. An order in council was given in 
December to three members to examine him 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1654, p, 410). He 
probably lived about London until the Ee- 
storation, when, one authority says, ‘being 
very poor, but well stocked with wife and cMl- 
dren, he went up and down a birding for a 
spiritual benefice.’ _ He preached an appro- 
bation sermon at Mitcham, and waspremnted 
to that living by the patron, Robert QBnmer, 
a London merchant. Sadler sooninatituteda 
suit against Cranmer for dilapidations. It 
lasted two years and a half. Cranmer had 
Sadler arrested for libel, but he was liberated 
after a few days, on giving his bond in SOOl. 
to relinquish the living on 10 April. He was 
accused of disorderly practices and omitting 
to perform divine service. He wrote firam 
the Borough prison on 26 Nov. 1664 a peti- 
tion to George Morley, bishop of Winoheeter, 
‘Strange Newes indeed from Mitcliam in 
Surrey,' London, 1664. Sadler nest ob- 
tained on appointment to Berwick St. James, 
Wiltshire ; but in 1681 Seth Ward, bishop 
of Salisbury, complained to Archbishop San- 
croftof his debauchery. Archdeacon Kobert 
Woodward (afterwards dean) advised him, 
21 May 1683, to submit to suspension by 
the bishop, hut he petitioned the archbishop 
Bgainstit (CoxB, Cat. of Tanner MSS.-^. 1091). 
Wood is wrong in saying he died in 1680. 
More accurate is Wood’s description of him 
os ‘ leaving behind him the character of a 
man of a rambling head and turbulent spirit,’ 
Sadler wrote; 1. ‘The Subjects’ Joy,' 1860, 
4to, a kind of semi-religious drama. 2. ‘The 
Loyal! Mourner, shewmg the murdering of 
King Charles 1. Poreshowing the restorin; 
of Charles 11,’ London, 1660, 4to, The latter 
portion, whidi he pretends was written in 
1648, contains the lines ; 

And now is seen that mangre rebel's plots, 
The name of C, B, Uvea, a^ O. 0. rots. 

3. ‘Majestie Irradiont,* a broadside issued in 
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May 10flO- ^‘Schema Sacrum,’ Teraeaj-witli on 18 Aug. 1616, l)eing sou of tha incumbent 
portraits of the and archbishop, 1667 ; of Pateham, Sussex, by Elizabeth, daughter 
reprinted -without the cuts in 1683. of Henry Shelley of that parish. He received 

Another Asthokt Sadlhk 1640), -was his academical education at Emmanuel Ool- 
admitted to Exeter College, Oxford, in 1631; lege, Cambridge, of which he was for some 
oraduated M.A. 1624, and M.D. 1633. The years a fellow. He became -very eminent 
same or another (more probably of Cam- for his great knowledge in Hebrew and other 
bridge) was presented to west Thurrock reo- oriental languages. In 1633 he graduated 
toiy Essex, on 19 Dec. 1628 (NnwcoTrar, B.A., and m 16S8 he commenced M.A. 
j;«».*JE«!/es.ii. 693), and died there on 20 May (Addit. ili& 5851, f, 12). After studying 
1843. His dying confession, entitled ' The law at Lincoln’s Inn, he was admitted one 
tsinner'e Tears, ’London, 1653, 12mo, was pub- of the masteTS-in-ordinery in the court of 
listed by Thomas Eettiplace, master of Peter- chancery on 1 June 1644, and he was also 
house, Cambridge (reprinted 1680, 1688). one of the two masters of requests, lu 1649 
[Kennett’s Eegister, pp. 191, 216, 268, 330; he was chosen town-clerk of London. He 
■Wood’s Athense Oxon. iii. 1267, and his Pasti,i. was highly esteemed by Oliver Cromwell, 
460; Foster’s Alumni Oxen, early ser. iii. 1298; who, by a letter from Cork, 1 Dec. 1649, 
■Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, i. 175-8, ii. offered him the office of chief justice of 
366; works above mentioned; Manning and Munster in Ireland with a salary of 1,0007. ' 
Bray's Hist.ofSniTay, iii. 896; Notes and Queries, pgr annum, but he declined the offer. 

4 th ser. iii. 483; Hanburj’s Hist. Mem. iii. 425- Qn 31 Aug. 1860 he was constituted 
429. There an no entries for 1610 in theimifc- master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
teme parish register.] C. F. 8. upon the removal of Dr. Edward Eainbow, 

SADLER, JOHN (A 1696 P), translator, was reinstated after the Restoration 
is said by 'Wood, without authority, to have (Ooopeb, Annals Camhridffe, iii, 435, 484), 
been ‘educatedfor a time in Oxon,in gram- In January 1651-2 he was appointed one of 
mar and logic ’ (Ailiena Omn. ed. Buss, i. the committee for the better regulation of 
408). In reality he studied at Corpus Ohriati the law ; in 1068 he was chosen M.P. for 
College. Cambridge, where he graduated BA. Cambridge; and in 1655, by warrant of the 
in 1634-6, and commenced M.A. in 1640 Protector Cromwell, pursuant to an ordi- 
(CooMB, Athenis Cantabr. ii. 203). He was nance for regulating and limiting the juris- 
ramintedoneof the originalfellows of Trinity diction of llm court of chancery, Iw was con- 
Oollege, Cambridge, by the charter of foun- tinned one of the masters in c)iancery when 
dstion in 1646. On 11 June 1668 he was their number was reduced to six. It was by 
instituted to the reotory of Sudborough, Ms interest that the Jews obtained the privi- 
NorthamptonsMre. In October 1671 he was lege of building a synagogue in London. In 
residing at Oundle, and was in receipt of a 1668 hewaschosenM.P.forGfreat Yarmouth, 
liberal annuity from Francis Russell, second and in December 1659 he was appointed first 
earl of Bedford, which he had enjoyed for commissioner under the great seal, with 
many years previously. He died about 1695. Taylor, 'Whitelockc, and others, for thepro- 
He is author of ‘ The Fouie hoohes of bate of wills. Soon after the Restoration 
Fla'rius 'Yegetius Renatus, briefelya con- he lost all his employments, 
tayninge a plaine forme, and perfect know- As he was lymg sick at Ms manor of 
ledge of Martiall policye, featesof Chivalrie, Warmwell, Dorset, which he acquired by 
and whatsoever pertaynetb to worre. Trans- marriage in 1063, he made the prophecy 
lated out of lattine into EngUshe,’ London, that there would he a plague in London, and 
1572, 4to, dedicated to Fra-ncis, earl of Bed- that ‘the greatest part of the city would be 
f(Bd, K.G. The translation was undertaken burnt, and St. PaiU’s Cathedral’ (Matebb, 
at the request of Sir Edmund BrudeneB, knt. Moffnalia Christi Americana, bk. vii. p. 103). 
It has conunendatoiy lines by Christopher In the fire of London Ms house in Salis- 
Cariule, Thomas Drant, 'WiUiani Jacobs, bury Court, which cost him 6,0002. in build- 
■William Ohaxhe, "Williain Bulleyna, and ing, and several other houses belonging to 
John Higgins, all Cambridge men. him, were burnt down; and shortly after- 

[Addit, MS. 5880, f. 34 5; Ames's Typogr. words his mansion in Shropshire had the 
Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 862; Bridges’s North- same fate. Ha was now also deprived of 
amphaishire, iL 256 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ■V’aux Hall, on the river Thames, and other 
1500-X7l4 jv. 1299; Bymot's F<edeca,xv, 108; estates, which being cro’wn lands, he had 
Tanner’s Bibl, Brit. p. 649.] T. 0. purchased, and of a considerable estate in the 

SADLER, JOHN (1616-1674), master Bedford Level, without any recompense, 
of Magdalene College, Oambridge, descended Having a fomily of fourteen children to 
from an ancient Shropriiire fonuly, washom provide for, he was obliged to retire to his 
Toi. xvn. " a a 
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Beat at 'Warmwell, where he died in April 
1674. 

On 9 Sept. 1646 he married Jane, youngest 
daughter and coheiress of John Trenchord, 
esq., of Warmwell, Dorset, receiving with 
her a fortune of ] 0,0002. (Hittohiks, Sist. 
of Dorset, 3rd. edit., 1861, i. 430). 

Walker describes John Sadler as * a very 
insignificant man’ (Sufferings of the Clergy, 
ii. 151), and a clergyman who knew him well 
in the university told Calamy, ‘ W e acc ounted 
him not only a general scholar and an accom- 
plished gentleman, hut also a person of great 
piety . . . though it must he owned he was 
not always right in his head, especially to- 
wards the latter end of his being master of 
the college’ (Life and Times of Baxter, ean.- 
tinuation, i. 113). 

His works are : 1. ' Masquarade du Ciel : 
presented to the Great Queene of the Little 
World. A Gelestiall Map, representing the 
late commotions between Saturn and Mer- 
cury about the Northern Thule. By J. S.,’ 
London 1640, 4to ; dedicated to the queen ; 
ascribed to Sadler on the authority of Arch- 
bishop Sancroft, who wrote the name of 
the author on a copy of this masque or play 
in the library of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge (Bax£II, Biogr, Dramatiea, ed. £eed 
end Jones, 1813, i. 623, iii. 28). 2. ‘ Eights 
of the Kingdom ; or Customs of our ancestors 
touching tne duty, power, election, or suc- 
cession of our Kings and Parliaments, our 
true liberty, due mlegiance,_ three estates, 
their legislative power, ori^nall, judiciall, 
and executive, with the Militia,’ London, 
1649, 4to ; reprinted London, 1683, 4to. 
3. ‘Olbia. 'The new Band lately discovered. 
With its Eeligion and Kites of Worship ; 
Laws, Customs, and Government; Cha- 
racters and Language; with Education of 
their Children in their Sciences, Arts, and 
Manufactures ; with other things remarkable. 
By a Christian Pilgrim,’ pt. i. London, 1660, 
4to. No second part was published. 4. ‘A 
Prophecy concerning Plague and Fire in the 
City of London, certified by Cuthbert Bound, 
minister of WarmweU, Dorset,’ Lansdowne 
MS. OS, art. 34 ; printed in Hutchins’s ' His- 
to :7 of Dorset,' 8rd ed., i. 436. 

Thomas Sadxbh (A 1670-1700), his 
second son, was intonded for the law, and 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn. He was, however, 
devoted to art, and received some instruc- 
tions £;om Sir Peter Lely in portrait-painting. 
He painted in oils and also in miniature, and 
his portraits were commended by his con- 
teiMoraries. In 1686 he drew the portrait 
of John Bunyan [q. v.], which was ennaved 
more than once. His son Thomas Sadler 
t|ie younger became deputy-clerk of the 


Pells (HuTCEiiirs, Mist, of Dorset, i. 4qi 
ed. 1861 ; WALroin, Anecdotes ofFaintina- 
Eedobatb, Diet, of Artists), 

[Memoir by his grandson, Thomas Sadler of 
the exchequer, in Birch MA 4223, f. 166; Artdit. 
MS. 5880, f. 35 ; Ayscongh’s Cat. of MSs’ p. 737 ! 
General Dictionary, Historieal and Critical’ 
1730, ix. 19 ; H^ett and Laing’s Diet, of 
Anonymous Lit, ii. 1555, iii. 1808 ; Hntchi'B 9 ’<i 
Dorset, 1815, i. 259, iv. 355; Xennett’s Begister 
and Chronicle, pp. 906, 913; Lowndes’s Bill, 
Man, (Bohn), p. 2168; Notes and Queries, 4th 
sar. iii. 176.] T. C. 

SADLER, MICHAEL FERREBEB 
(1819-1805), theologian, eldest son of 
Michael Thomas Sadler [q. v.], was horn at 
Leeds in 1819. Educated at Sherhotne 
school, he entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, after a short interval of business 
life. Be was elected Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
scholar in 1846, and graduated B.A. 1W7. 
He was vicar of Bridgwater from 1867 to 1864 
(during which time he was appointed to the 
prebend of Combe, 18th in WeUs (^athedrd), 
and of St. Paul’s, Bedford, from 1864 to 
1809 ; he wasrector of Honiton from 1889ti]l 
hiq death. In 1869 he received an offer of 
the bishopric of Montreal, carrying with it 
the dignity of metropolitan of Oana^, but re- 
fused it on medical advice. He was a volu- 
minous writer on theological subjects, and a 
strong high churchman. His works, which 
had a large circulation, did much to popu- 
larise the tractorian doctrinee. The chief 
of them were: 1. ‘The Sacrament of Be- 
sponsihility,’ 1861, published in the height 
of the Gorham controversy. 2. ‘ The Second 
Adam and theNewBirth,’1867. 3, ‘Church 
Doctrine, Bible Truth,’ 1862. 4. 'The 

Church Teacher'e Manual,’ 6. ‘The Com- 
municant’s Manuel,’ 6. ‘A Commentary on 
the New Testament.’ He died at Honiton 
on 16 Aug, 1896, 

He married, in 1866, Maria, daughter of 
John Tldd Pratt [q. v.], foimetly registrar of 
friendly societies in England. 

[Obituary notices in the Guardian, by Canon 
Temple and Kev. H. B. Jebb ; Church Times; 
Cburchwoman (27 Sept.) ; Liverpool Post, and 
'Western Mercury ; Notes and Queries, 8 th ser. 
xii, 223.] M. E. S. 

SADLER, MICHAEL THOMAS 
(1780-1836), social reformer and ^litical 
economist, horn at Snelston, Derbyshire, on 
3 Jan. 1780, was the youngrat son of James 
Sadler of the 01dHall,Doveridga Acoor^ 
to tradition his family came from 'Warwick- 
shire, and was descended from ^ Balph 
Sadler [q^v.] His mother wee the daughter of 
Michael Ferrehee (student of Christ Ohuich, 
Oxford, 1723, and afterwards rector of Boh 
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leston, Staffordshire), whose father was a 
Huffuenot. Sadler recei-red his early train- 
ing from Mr. Harrison of Doveridge, and 
while at school showed a special aptitude for 
mathematics, but from his fifteenth year he 
was practically self-taught, acquiring in his 
father’s library a wide hut desultory know- 
ledge of classical and modern literature. 
His family, though members of the church 
of England, were in sympathy with the 
methodist movement, and suffered obloquy 
in consequence. Mary Howitt, who lived 
st Uttoxeter, wrote in her autobiography 
(vol. i.) that the Sadlers, who ware the first 
to bring the methodists into that district, 
'were most earnest in the new faith, and a 
sonnamed Michael Thomas, not then twenty, 
a youth of great eloquence and talent, 
preached sermons and was stoned for iC 
‘The boy preacher’ (Mrs. Howitt oontinuee) 
‘wrote a stinging pamphlet (‘An Apology 
for the Methodists,’ 1797) that was widely 
circ^ted. It shamed his persecutors and 
almost wrung nn apology from them .... 
His gentlemanly hearing, handsome dress, 
intelSgent face, and pleasant voice, we 
thought most unlike the usual Uttoxeter 
typ^ In 1800 Sadler was established by 
his father in tho firm of his elder brother, 
Benjamin, at Leeds, and in 1810 the two 
hrothets entered into partnership with the 
widow of Samuel Fenton, an importer of 
Irish linens in that town. In 1816 he 
married Ann Fenton, the daughter of his 
partner and the representative of an old 
Leeds family. 

Sadler, who had no liking for business, 
soon took an active part in public life, espe- 
cially in the admimstration of the poor law, 
servmg as honorary treasurer of the poor 
rates. An enthusiastic tory, he exprmsed 
his political convictions in a speech, widely 
circulated at the time, which he delivered 
against catholic emancipation at a town's 
meeting in Leeds in 1813. In 1817 he pub- 
lished his ‘First Letter to a Beformer,' in 
rej^to a pamphlet in which Walter Fawkes 
ofFornley had advocated a scheme of politi- 
cal reform. Bnt Sadler concentrated his 
chief attention on economic questions, and 
re^ papers on such subjects to the Leeds 
Idterary and Philosophic^ Society, of which 
he was one of the founders. The general dis- 
tress and Ms personal experience of poor- 
law administration led him to examine the 
principles which should govern the relief of 
destitution from public funds. Ghrowing 
anxiety about Irish affairs and the proceed- 
u^ of the emigration committee in 1627 
next draw his attention to the condition of 
the poor in Ireland, with which country his 


business brought him into close connec- 
tion; but as early as 1823 his friend, the 
Rev. G. S. Bull (afterwards a leader of the 
agitation for the Ten-hour Bill), found him 
deeply moved by the condition of the chil- 
dren employed in factories (Alsbes, Siit, 
qf tin Factory Movement, i. 220). His repu- 
tation in the West Riding rapidly spread. 
Charlotte Bronte, writing at Haworth in 
1829, says that in December 1827, when she 
and her sisters played their game of the 
‘ Islanders,’ each choosing who should be the 
great men of their islands, one of the three 
selected by Ann Bronte was Michael Sadler 
(Mbs. Gabeele, Charlotte BrontS, p. 60).' 
in 1828 he published the best-written of 
his hooks, ‘ Ireland ; its Evils and their Re- 
medies,’ which is in effect a protest against 
the application of individu^stic poutical 
economy to the problems of Irish distress. 
His chief proposal was the establishment of 
a poor law for Ireland on the principle thatf 
in proportion to its means ‘ wealth should be 
compelled to assist destitute poverty, but 
that, dissimilar to English practice, assist- 
ance should in all cases, except in those of 
actual incapacity from age or disease, he 
connected with labour ’ (p. 193). He closely 
followed the argument of Dr. Woodward,' 
bishop of Cloyne (‘An Argument in support 
of the Right of the Poor in the Kingdom of 
Ireland to a National Provision,’ 1768). 
Sadler's hook was well received, Bishop 
Oopleston of Llandaff wrote of it to Mm in' 
terms of warm approval, 

Sadler now found himself a leader in the^' 
reaction against the individualistic prin- 
ciples which underlay the Ricardian doo^' 
tnnes, and he essayed the discussion of the 
more abstract points of political economy, a 
task for wMch he was indifferently equipped. 
He protested that in a society in which persons 
enjoyed unequal measures of economic free- 
dom, it was not true that the individual 
pursuit of self-iuteiBSt would necessarily lead 
to coUective well-being. His point of view, 
was that of the Ohristian socialist (cf. Ire- 
land, pp. 207-17). He held that individual 
effort needed to be restrained and guided by 
the consoieuce of the community acting 
through the organisation of the state ; and 
that economio well-being could he secured 
by moralising the existing order of society 
without greatly altering tile basis of politi- 
cal power. He first addressed himseli to an 
attempted refutation of Malthus, issuing 
Ms ' Law of Population ; a Treatise in Dis- 

g -oof of the Super-feoundity of Human 
eings and develtming the Real Friud^ of 
their Increase’ published 1830). Here 
Sadler advanced the theory that Hhe pro- 
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lificness of human. 'beinj^, otherwise simUarlj 
ciTCumstancediVaries inversely as their num- 
bers.’ In the ‘ Edinburffh Review ’ for July 
1830 Macaulay triumMautlv reduced the 
new law to on absurdity. In replying to 
Lis critic (JR^utatim an Article in the 
‘ Edinburgh Xteniew^ No. cii.), Sadler denied 
that he had used the fatal word ' inversely’ 
in a strictly mathematical sense, and ad- 
mitted that the problem of population was 
too comples to admit at present of the 
establishment of an undeviatmg law. Party 
feeling ran too high for dispassionate criti- 
cism, and Macaulay’s reminder (’ Sadler’s 
Refutation Refuted,’ in Edinburgh Review 
January 1831) vituperatively renewed the 
controversy on the old ground. 

In March 18*29 Sadler offered himself as 
tory candidate for Newark at the suggestion 
of the Buke of Newcastle. He was elected 
by a majority of 214 votes over Seqeant 
Wilde fafterwards Lord-chancellor Truro). 
Soon after taking his seat he delivered a 
speech against the Roman catholic relief 
bill, which gave him high rank among the 
parliamentary speakers or the day. Of this 
and a second speech on the same subject 
half a m^ion copies were circulated. Sir 
James Mackintosh told Zachary Macaulay 
at the time ‘ that Sadler was a great man, 
but he appears to me to have been used to a ! 
favourable auditory.’ At the general elec- 
tion in 1830 Sadler was again returned for 
Newark. On 18 April 1831 he seconded 
General Gascoyne’s motion for retaining the 
existing number of members for En^and 
and Wales, and the carrying of this amend- 
ment against Lord Grey’s ministry led to 
the dissolution of parliament. Newark hav- 
ing become an uncertain seat, Sadler, at the 
suggestion of the Duke of Newcastle, stood 
and was returned for Aldborough in York- 
shire. He now devoted himself in the house 
to questions of social reform. In June 1830 
he hud moved a resolution in favour of the 
establishment of a poor law for Ireland on 
the prinmple of the &rd of Queen Elizabeth, 
with such alterations and improvements as 
the needs of Ireland required. A second 
resolution of his to a similar effect, moved on 
29 Aug. 1881, was lost by only twelve votes, 
a division which ministers amcnowledged to 
he equivalent to defeat. The Irish Poor 
Law Act, however, was not passed tdl 
1838. 

In October 1831 Sadler moved a resolution 
for bettering the condition of the agricultural 
poor in En^ond. He ascribed the de«ada- 
tion of the labourers to the growth 01 large 
farms which had caused the eviction of small 
holders, and to flagrant injustice committed 


in the enclosure of commons. He proposed 
(1) the erection of suitable cottages Ly the 
parish authorities, the latter to be allowed 
to borrow ftom government to meet the 
capital outlay ; (2) the provision of Allot- 
ments large enough to feed a cow, to be let. 
at the tents currently charged for such land 
in the locality, to deserving labourers who 
had endeavoured to bring up their families 
without parochial relief; (3) the offer of 
sufficient garden ground at fair rents to en- 
courage horticulture among the labourers' 
and (4) the provision of parish allotments for 
spade cultivation by unemployed labouiere. 

In September 1880 Sadler’s friend Hichiird 
Oastler [q. v.] had called public attention 
to the overwork of children in the worsted 
mills of the West Riding. The agitation for 
legislative interference quickly spread, and 
in 1831 Sir J. 0. Hobhouse (afterwards 
Baron Broughton) and Lord Morpeth intro- 
duced a billfor restricting the working hours 
of persons under eighteen years of age, em- 
ployed in factories, to a maximum (exclud- 
ing allowance for meals) of ten hours a day, 
with the added condition that no child under 
nine years should be employed. Sadler sup- 
ported the hill, though he was prepared to go 
far beyond it(Ai.FBED, Sistorg oftheFacierg 
Movement, i. 127). In the meantime i^m 
spread among many of the manufacturers, 
and, yielding to their pressure, Hobhonss 
I consented to seriously modify his bill. But 
^ Oastler pursued his agitation for ‘ten hours 
a day and a time-book,' and agreed with the 
radical working-men’s committees to allow 
no political or sectarian differences to inter- 
fere with eftbrts for factory reform. Sadler 
was chosen as the parliamentary leader of 
the cause. He especially resented Hob- 
house’s attitude, aud wrote on 20 Nov. 1831 
that the latter had ‘ not only conceded his 
hill but his very views and judgment’ to 
the economists, ‘ the pasts of society and the 
persecutors of the poor.’ The economists 
were not all opposed to legislative control 
of child labour m factories. Both Malthas 
and, later, McCulloch approved it in prin- 
ciple (cf. Essag on Population, 6th ed. 1826, 
bk. iii. ch. 3 ; Hoddbb, Idfe Lord Shaftes- 
burg, i. 167). Hobhouse, however, regarded 
it as hopeless to moke an effort at that time 
for a Ten-hour BiU, and deprecated imme- 
diate action. Nevertheless Sadler, on 15 Dec. 
1831, obtained leave to briag in a bill ‘for 
regulating the labour of children and young 
persons in the mills and factories of this 
country.’ He moved the second reading on 
10 March 1832, and his speech waspublished. 
He argued that 'the employer and employed 
do not meet on equal terms in the market of 
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labour,' and described in detail tbe sufferings 
endured by children in the factories. His 
speech deeply moved the House of Commons 
and thenation. The main features of Sadler's 
bill were ‘ to prohibit the labour of infanta 
under nine years ; to limit the actual work, 
from nine to eighteen years of age, to ten 
hours daily, exclusive of time allowed for 
meals, with an abatement of two hours on 
Saturday, and to forbid all night work under 
the age of twenty-one.’ He hadintended to 
insert dauses (1) * subjecting the millownera 
or occupiers to a heavy fine when any serious 
accident occurred in consequence of any 
negligence in not properly sheathing or de- 
fending the machinery,’ and (2) proposing ‘a 
remission of an hour from each day’s labour 
for children under fourteen, or otherwise of 
six hours on one day in each week, for the 
purpose of affording them some opportunity 
of receiving the rudiments of instruction.’ 
He had also contemplated a further clause 
putting down night work altogether. But, 
not to endanger the principal object which 
he had in view, and ‘ regarding the present 
attempt as the commencement only of a 
series of measures in hehalf of the indus- 
trious classes,’ he had confined his measure 
within narrower limits. The reply to Sadler 
was that his statements were exaggerated, 
and that a committee should investigate his 
facts. Sadler consented to an inquiry, and 
the bUl, after being read a second time, was 
referred to a committee of thirty members, 
to whom seven more were afterwards added. 
Ihe committee included Sadler os chairman, 
Lord jllorpeth, Sir J, C. Hobhouae, Sir Eo- 
hert Feel, Sir Eobert Inglis, and Messrs. 
Poulet Thomson and Powell Buxton. It 
held its first sitting on 12 April 1832, met 
forty-three times, and examined eighty-nine 
witnesses. 

About half the witnesses were workpeople. 
The appearance of these working-class wit- 
nesses was much resented by some of the 
employers, and on SO July 1832 Sadler ad- 
dressed the House of Commons on heholf of 
two of them who had been dismissed from 
their employment for giving evidence, and 
jmyed for compensation. Among the phy- 
sicians summoned before the committee were 
Sir Anthony Carlisle, Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, 
Br. F. M. Eoget, Sir W, Blizord, and Sir 
Charles BeU, who all condemned the exist- 
ing arrangements. The committee reported 
the nunutes of evidence on 8 Aug. 18S2. 
The report impressed the public 'inth the 
pavity of the queation. Even Lord Ashley 
had heard notm^ of the matter until ex- 
tractsfrom the evidence ^earedinthenews- 
papers (tfi,i.l48). J. E. l^CuUoch, the eco- 


nomist, writing to Lord Ashley on 28 March 
1633, said : ‘ I look upon the facts disclosed 
in the late report (i.e. of Sadler's committee) 
as most disgraceful to the nation, and I con- 
fess that until I read it I could not have 
conceived it possible that such enormities 
were committed ’ {tb. p. 157). 'The chief 
burden of the work and of the collection of 
evidence fell on Sadler, and his health never 
recovered from the strain. 

Sadler had been one of the chief speakers 
at the great county meeting which Oastler 
organised at York on 24 April 1832 to 
demonstrate to parliament the strength of 
public opinion in favour of a ten-hour bill. 
Later in the year, sixteen thonsond persons 
assembled in Fixhy Park, near Huddersfield, 
to thank him for Ms efforts in the committee. 
At Manchester, on 23 Aug,, over one hundred 
thousand persons are sold to have been pre- 
sent at a demonstration held in honour of 
him and Oastler, and in support of the agita- 
tion for the bill (Ax.fbei>, Bintory of the 
Factory Movemmt, i. 236-67). Bra parlia- 
mentary career, however, had drawn to a 
close. Aldhorough, for which he sat, was 
deprived of its member by the Eeform Bill 
of 1832^ and, at the dissolurioninHecemher, 
he declined other offera in order to stand for 
Leeds, His chief opponent was Macaulw, 
who defeated him by 388 votes. The fight 
was a hitter one (of. TsnvBLXAN, .Life and 
letters of Macaulay, p. 209). In 18^ Sad- 
ler stood unsuccessmUy for Huddersfield, hut 
failing health compelled him to deollne all 
later invitations. After his rejection for 
Leeds, his place as parliamentary leader of the 
ten-hour movement was taken, in February 
1833, by Lord AsHey [see Ooopdb, Arraomr 
Abulut, seventh Eabl op Shapiesbubt], 
who never failed to recall the services 
previoudy rendered by Sadler to the cause 
(Hodpi>b, Life of Lori Shc^e^mry, i. 163 j 
AiPBED, Sistory the Factory Movement, 
iL 17, 19-20). 

The manufacturers complained that, when 
the session of 1832 ended, they had not had 
time to open their case before Sadler’s com- 
mittee. Accordingly in 1833 the govern- 
ment appointed a royal commission to collect 
information in the manufacturing districts 
with respect to the employment of children 
in factories. In May Sadler published a 
‘Protest against the Secret Proceedings of 
the Factory Commission in Leeds,’ urging 
that the inquiry should he open and public ; 
and in June renewed his protest in a ' Eeply 
to the Two Letters of J. B. Brihkwater and 
Al&ed Power, Esqs., Factory Commis- 
sioners.’ After this, tus health failed, and 
he took no further part in public affaira. 
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Retiring in 1834 to Belfast, wbete his firm 
liad linen works, he died at New Lodge on 
29 July I8S6, aged 65. He was buried in 
the churchyard of Ballylesaon. Sadlor's 
eldest son was Michael Ferrebee Sadler 
[q . V.] His nephew, Michael Thomas Sadler 
(1801-1872), a surgeon at Barnsley, was the 
author of ' The Bible the People’s Charter,’ 
1869. 

A statue of Sadler, by Park, was erected 
^public subscriptioniaLeedaparUh church, 
l^ere are two portraits of him— one sitting 
on the benches of the House of Commons ; 
the other, engraved by T. Lripton from a 
painting by W. Piobinson, He was elected 
a follow of the Royal Society in. June 1832. 

Sadler’s brief public life deeply impressed 
his contemporaries. He was one ot those 
philanthropio statesmen whose inspiration 
may be traced to the evangelical movement 
and the necessities of the industrial revoln- 
tion. He did not believe in any purely 

oliticol remedy for the discontent caused 

y the unregulated growth of the factory 
system, but underrated tbe need for politico 
reform, and was too sanguine in lus belief 
tW the territorial aristocracy would realise 
the necessity of social readjustments, and 
force the needed changes on the manufac- 
turing element of the middle class. He met 
with as much opposition £com his own side as 
fiom his opponents. Lloyd Jones, who knew 
him well, bore testimony to his eloquence, 
marked ability, and ‘ modest honesty of pur- 
pose plain to the eye of thp most careless ob- 
server in every look and action of the man.’ 
And Southey, writing to Lord Ashley on 
13 Jan. 1833, said; ‘Sadler is a loss; he 
might not be popular in the house, ot in Lon- 
don society, but his speeches did much good 
in the country, and he is a singularly able, 
right-minded, and religious man. Who is 
tmre that will take up the question of our 
white slave-trade with equal feeling ? ’ 

Besides the works mentioned above, Sadler 
published in pamphlet form : 1. ‘ Speech on 
the State and Prospects of the Country, de- 
livered at Whitby 16 Sept. 1829.’ 2. ‘ The 
Factory Girl's Lost Hay,’ 1830. 3. ‘On Poor 
Laws for Ireland, 3 June 1830, and 29 Aug. 
1831.’ 4, ‘On Ministerial Flan of Reform, 
1831.’ 6. * On the Histress of the Agricul- 
tural labourers, 11 Oct. 1831.' 

[The Memoir of Michael Thomas Sadler, by 
Seeley, 1842,iBnneatisractory, Southey offered 
to urrite a biography of Sadler, but the family 
made other arrangements. Thera is a short life 
in Taylor's Leeds TVorthies, or Biographia 
Leodieesis. Cf. also History of the Factory 
Morcment by * Alfred’ (i.e. Samuel £ydd) ; 
Ciiuningham’s Gtouth of Bngltsb History and 


Commerce in ivfodeia Times, pp. SSi suj gjg, 
Toynbee’s Lectures on the Infiustri.tl Rerulution’ 
p. 207 : Sonar’s Malthus and his Work, pp .377 
and 395; Macaulay's Miscellaneous iVrltinM 
(articles on Sadler’s Law of Population, and 8 ^, 
ler's Hefntation Refuted) ; Hodder’s Life of the 
Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, pp. 143-, 58 ; and 
the Report from the Committee of the House of 
Commons on tho Bill to regulate the Labour of 
Children in tho Mills and Factories of the 
United Hingdom, with minutes of evidence 
(8 Ang. 1832), The writer has also had access 
to family letters and papers.] M, £, S. 

SAHLFjR, SAHLFjXR, or S AHLElf jur 
IS iE RALPH (1507-1687), diplomatist 
' bom in 1607 at Hackney, Middlesex, was the 
eldest son of Hemy Sadleir, who held a situa- 
tion of trust in the household of a nobleman 
at Cillney, Essex. The son, as is shown by his 
correspondence, received a good education 
and knew Greek as weU as Latin. At an 
early age he was received into the family of 
Thomas Cromwell, afterwards Earl of Essex 
whose increasing favour with Henry Vlli 
proved highly benefloial to his ward’s for- 
tunes. It was probably soon after Crom- 
well’s elevation to the peerage, 9 July 163B, 
that Sadler was named gentlemen of the 
king’s privy chamber ; for on lus tombstone 
ha IS stated to have entered the king’s ser- 
vice ‘ about the twenty-six year of his reign,' 
not the tenth, as Sir Walter Scott (3io- 
grajphioal Memoirs, p. iv) erroneously re- 
lates. So high an opinion did the king form 
of his ability and character that in 1637 ha 
sent him to Scotland — during the absence of 
James in France— to inquire into tbe com- 
plaints of the Queen-dowager Margaret 
against the Scots and her son, and to ^ 
cover, if possible, the exact character of the 
relations of the king of Scots with France. 
Shortly after his return to England he was 
also sent to the king of Scots, who was 
then at Rouen, prepan^ to return to Scot- 
land with his young French bride. His 
object was to bring about an understanding 
between the Scottish king and his mother. 
He was so for successful that, shortly after- 
wards, the Queen-dowager Margaret in- 
formed her brother that her ‘son had written 
affectionately to the lords of his council to 
do her justice with expedition’ (^StatePapen, 
Henry VHI, v. 74). 

In January 1640 Sadler was again des- 
patched to Scotland on a mission of greater 
importance. Although his osteusihle errand 
was merely to convey a present of horses tc 
King James, he was specially duected to 
make use of the opportunity to instil into 
him distriist of the designs of Cardinal 
Beaton, and his ambition to arrogate to 
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himself supreme political power; and to 
advise the king to follow the example of his 
uncle, and, instead of ‘trafficking in cattle 
and sheep,’ to increase his revenues by tak- 
ing such ‘ of the possessions ’ of the monks — 
-who ' occupy a great part of his realm to 
the maintenance of their voluptie, and the 
continual decay of his estate and honour ’ — 
as ‘ might best he spared ’ (Instructions to 
Sadler, Sadmib, State Papers, pp. S-IS). 
The young king seems to have been perfectly 
frank. He was sincerely desirous to be on 
fiiendly terms with his uncle of England; 
but he had no intention whatever of adopt- 
ing his ecclesiastical policy. 

Shortly after his return to England Sadler 
was appointed one of the king’s two prin- 
cipal secretaries of state, the other being 
Thomas Wriothesley. He was knighted 
probably on the anniversary of the king's 
coronation, and on 14 May 1642 he was 
granted armorial bearings. 

After the rout of Solway Moss, which 
was followed by the death of James V on 
16 Deo. 1642, Sadler was sent by Henry to 
reside in Edinburgh, with a view to pre- 
venting the revival of the influence of Beaton 
by arranging for the marriage of the young 
Princess Mary of Scotland with Prince Ed- 
ward of England. "When the Scottish parlia- 
ment agreed that a ‘noble English knight 
and lady’ should be established at the Scot- 
tish court— for the training of the young 
prmcess for her future position — ^Henry pro- 
posed that Sir Balph Sadler and his lady 
should undertake this duty. To Sadler the 
proposal was probably the reveree of agp:ee- 
able,and he represented to the king not only 
that a journey to Scotland would he dan- 
mrous to his wife in her then delicate con- 
dition, but that, not having ‘ been brought 
up at court,’ she was unfitted for the duties 
with which it was proposed to honour her. 
Other arrangements were therefore made ; 
hut it was soon found impossible to carry 
them out. All along the Scots had been 
influenced more by considerations of expe- 
ffiency than by a sincere desire for an Eng- 
lish alliance ; and Sadler discovered that no 
absolute trust could be placed in any of the 
livd parties, who were only sincere in their 
desires for each other’s downfall. ‘There 
never was (he lamented) so noble a prince’s 
servant as I am so evil intreated as I am 
among these unreasonable people ; nor do I 
think never man had to do with so rude, so 
Incondstent, and beastly a nation as this 
is’ (State Papers, Henry VIII, v. 365). 
Beaton’s influence, which he endeavoured to 
overthrow, revived. The seizure of certain 
Scottish merchantmen and the confiscation 


of their cargoes by Henry, on the ground 
that they were carrying provisions to P^rancs, 
roused the slumberuig antipathies of the na- 
tion, aud compelled the governor to save 
himself by an alliance with the catdinal. The 
house of Sadler was surrounded by the popu- 
lace of Edinburgh, and he was threaiened 
with death in case the ships were not re- 
stored, 'While walking in his garden he 
narrowly escaped a musket-bullet ; and, liav- 
ing prayed Henry either to recall him or 
permit him to retire to a stronghold of the 
Douglases, leave was granted him in Novem- 
ber to go to Tantallon Castle, and in Decem- 
ber he was escorted by Sir George Douglas, 
with four hundred horsemen, across the 
border, On the outbreak of hostilities be ac- 
companied the Earl of Hertford in his de- 
vastating raid against Scotland, as treasurer 
of the navy ; and he abo accompanied the 
expedition to the borders in the following 
spring. 

In accordance with the directions of 
Henry VHI, who died on 2S Jan. 1647, 
Sadler was appointed one of a council of 
twelve to assist the sixteen executors to 
whom was entrusted the government of the 
kingdom and the ^aidiansbip of the young 
king, Edward 'VI. Having been already 
intimatelv associated with Hertford, after- 
wards duke of Somerset, it was only natural 
that he should favour his claims to the pro- 
tectorate of the realm; and he again ac- 
companied him in his expedition against 
Scotland as high treasurer of the army. 
At the battle of Pinkie, 10 Sept. 1547, he 
displayed great gallantry in rallying the 
English cavalry after the first repulse by the 
Scottish spearmen, and he was made, on the 
field, one of three knight bannerets. 

On the succession of Queen Mary Sadler 
retired to his country house at Standon, not 
intermeddlmg with state matters until her 
death ; but though not a member of the 
privy council, he attended the meeting at 
^tneld, 20 Nov. 1668, at which arrange- 
ments were made for Elizabeth's state ent^, 
and issued the ennunons to the nobility 
and gen^ to attend it. A keen protestant, 
Uke Elizabeth’s minister, Cecil, and of 
similarly puritanic temper, he became one of 
Cecil’s most trusted agents. With the Earl 
of Northumberland and Sir James Crofts, 
he was in August 1659 appointed a com- 
missioner to settle the border disputes with 
Scotland ; but the appointment of the com- 
mission was merely intended to veil pur- 
poses of higher moment, of which Sadler’s 
feUow-commissioners knew nothing. Sadler 
was entrusted by Cecil with secret instruc- 
tions to enter into conununioation with the 
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protestant paitjr iix Scotland with a -view to 
an aUiance between them and Elizabeth, and, 
in order that the support of the leading pro* 
testant nobles might be assured, was em- 
powered to reward ‘ any persons in Scotland 
with such sums of money ’ as he deemed ad- 
visable to the amount 'of 8,0001. (SAnxuB, 
State Papers, i. 392). "When the arrival oi 
thePrench auxiliaries to the aid of the Scot- 
tish queen regent compelled Elizabeth to take 
an avowed and active part in aujmort of the 
protestant party, the Duke of ^Norfolk was 
instructed to guide himself by the advice of 
Sadler in the arrangements he made with the 
Scots. At a later period Sadler was sent to the 
camp at Leith, and thus had a principal 
shore in arronmng the treaty of peace and of 
alliance with England signed at Edinburgh 
on 6 July 1660. On 5 Nov. 1559 ha had 
been appointed warden of the east and 
middle marches, in succession to the Earl 
of Isorthumherland, but with the termina- 
tion of his secret mission to Scotland, 
he ceased for some years to be engaged in 
any formal state duties. On 10 May 1668 
be, however, received the office of chancellor 
of the duchy of Lancaster ; and in the same 
year the startling flight of the queen of 
Scots to England gave occasion for the 
employment of his special services. Much 
against his inclination (‘ He had liever, he 
said, servo her majesty where he might ad- 
venture his life for her than among suh- 
jects 80 difficult he was appointed one of 
the English commissioners — the others being 
the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Sussex 
— ^to meet with the Scottish commissioners 
at York to ‘ treat of the great matter of the 
Queen of Scots.’ There can ecarcely be a doubt 
that of the three commissioners, Sadler was 
the one specially trusted by Cecil. On 29 Oct. 
1668 he sent to Cecil (from whom he doubt- 
less had private advice) a pr£cis of the con- 
tents of the casket letters, under three 
heads : ‘ (1) the special words in the Queen of 
Scots’ letters, written with her own hand to 
Doth well, declaring the inordinate and filthy 
love between her and him ; (2) the speciu 
words in the said letters declaring her hatred 
and detestation of her husband ; and (S) tbe 
special words of tbe said letters tou<wng 
and declaring tbe conspiracy of her hus- 
band’s death’ (ib, ii. 337 -40 ; Calendar of Hat- 
ManuseripU in the aeries of the Hist. 
MSS. Comm. pt. i, p, 370). When the 
conference was in November transferred to 
"Westminster, Sadler was also appointed a 
member of the enlaced commission. On the 
discovery of the Duke of Norfolk’s intrigues 
with the Queen of Scots, Sadler was entrusted 
with the duty of arresting him and convey- 


ing him to the Tower. He also, nominally 
as paymaster-general, but really both as a^ 
viser andsupermtendent, accompaniedSussas 
in his espedition to quell the rebellion on 
behalf of Norfolk and the Queen of Scots in 
the north of England ; and after its suppres- 
sion he was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine witnesses in connection 
with the inquiry into the conspiracy. Shortly 
after Norfolk’s execution he was sent to 
Mary Queen of Scots ‘ to expostulate ivith 
her by way of accusation ; ’ and on sub^ 
qnent occasions he was sent on other 
errands to her. During the temporary alK 
sence of the Earl of Shrewsbury m 1880 ho 
was, with Sir Holph Mildmay, appointed one 
of her guardians at Sheffield; and when 
Shrewsbury, on account of the accusations 
of the Countess of Shrewsbuiy of a criminal 
intrigue between him and the Queen oi 
Scots, was permitted, much to his relief, to 
resign his charge, Sadler was on 25 Ang. 
appointed to succeed him, the Queen of Scots 
being on S Sept, removed from Sheffield to 
Wingfield. He undertook the duty with 
reluctance, and on 2 Sept, wrote to the 
secretary, Walsingham, beseeching him to 
apply hia ‘good helping hand to help to re- 
lieve’ him ‘of his charge as soon os it may 
stand with the queen’s good pleasure to 
have oonsiderationof’ his ‘years and the cold 
weather now at hand ’(Sapusb, State Papers, 
ii. 384) ; hut it was not till 8 Dec. that 
promised shortly to relieve him, and effect 
was not given to the promise till the follow- 
ing April, W'hen it was expressly intimated 
to him that one reason mr the change of 
guardianship was that the Queen of Scots— 
whose more lenient treatment Sadler had 
repeatedly advocated — ^might ‘hereafter re- 
ceive more harder usage than heretofore she 
hath done’ (i5. ii.644). Sadler’s last employ- 
ment on matters of state was a mission in 
1587 to James "VI of Scotland to endeavour 
to reconcile him — ^not a difficult task — ^tothe 
execution of his mother. He died shortly 
after his return from Scotland, 30 May 
1587, and was buried under a splendid 
monument, with recumbent effigy, in Stan- 
don church. 

Sadler ‘was at once a most exquisite writer 
and a most valiant and experienced soldier, 
quolificationstbat seldom meet. . . • Little was 
his body, but great his soul’ (Lnoxn, State 
Worthies), He excelled rather as snboiv 
dinate than an independent statesman. 
Although he did not attain to the highest 
offices of state, he amassed such wealth as 
caused him to he reputed the richest com- 
moner of England ; and, according to Fuller, 
the great estate which ‘he got honestly ’ he 
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snent noWy ; knowing that princes honour 
most that have most, and the jemle 
only that employ most.’ His des- 
oatches are written with such minute at- 
tention to details that they are among the 
most interesting and valuable of oontempo- 
jaiy historical records. 

Sadler married MargaretMiteheU or Barrfi. 
4 .ccording to catholic writers she was a 
laundress, and he married her during the 
lifetime of her husband, Ralph Barrfi. The 
accusation seems to have been substantially 
correct ; but when the marriage took place 
the husband, who had gone abroad, was 
supposed to be dead. In 1646 a private act 
of parliament was passed on Sir Ralph 
Sadler's behalf, apparently to legitimise bis 
children. He bad three sons: Thomas, who 
succeeded him ; Edward of Temple Dinsley, 
Hertfordshire, and Henry of Everley, ■Wilt- 
shire ; and four daughters, who all married. 
There is a portrait of Sadler at Everley. 

[Sadler’s State Papers, with memoir and his- 
torical notes by [Sir] Walter Scott, 2 vols. 1809 ; 
Memoir of the Life and Times of Sir Balph 
Sadler, by Major P. Sadleir Storey ; State 
Papers, dniing the reigna of Henry VIII, Ed- 
ward VI. and Elizibotu; Knox's Works; Calen- 
dar of Katfield Manuscripts in the Hist. MSS. 
Oomm.j T. F. H. 

SADLER, THOMAS, in religion "Visr- 
CENi Fattbtus (1004-1681), Benedictine 
monk, horn in Warwiekshiro in 1604, was 
converted to the catholic religion by his 
uncle. Father Robert Sadler (d. 1621), first 
Benedictine provincial of Canterbury. En- 
tering the Older of St. Benedict, he made his 
profession at St. Laurence’s monastery at 
Diecdouard in 1622. He was sent to the 
mission in the southern province of England ; 
became cathedral prior of Ohester, and defi- 
nitor of the province in 1661. In 1671 he 
and John Huddleston, another Benedictine, 
visited Ojdbrd to see the solemnity of the 
Act, and on that occasion Anthony & Wood 
made their acijaaintance (Wood, AvioUogr. 
ed. Bliss, p. Ixiz). Sadler died at Dieulonard 
on 19 Jan, 1680-1. 

His works are : 1. Am English translation 
of Oardiuol Bona’s ‘ Guide to Heaven, con- 
taining the Marrow of the Holy Fathers and 
Ancient Philosophers,’ 1672, 12mo, 2. ‘Chil- 
dren’s Catechism,’ 1678, Svo. 3, ‘The De- 
vout Christian,’ 4th e^t., 1685, 12mo, pp, 
602. 

He was olso the joint author with Anselm 
Crowder [q. v.] of ‘ Jesus, Maria, Joseph, or 
theDevout Pilgrimof theEver Blessed "v irgin 
Mary,’ Amsterdam, 1657, 12mo, He pro- 
bably wrote, or at least enlarged, a book of 
‘Obits’ attributed to his uncle Robert. 


[Oliver’s Cornwall, p. 623 ; Snow's Keorology, 
p. 69 : Tablet, 1879, ii. 496, 626, ,590, 623 ; Wel- 
don's Chronological Notes, pp. 122, 156, 193, 
Suppl. p. 16.] T. C. 

SADLER, THOMAS (1822-1891), di- 
vine, was the son of Thomas Sadler, Unitarian 
minister of Horsham in Sa8se.Y, where he 
was bom on 5 July 1822. He was educated 
at University College, London, studied for 
some months at Bonn, and proceeded to 
Erlangen, whence he graduated Fh.D. in 
1844. He entered the Unitarian ministry 
at Hackney, but migrated in 1846 to become 
minister of Rosslyn Hill chapel at Hamp- 
stead, which he served for the remaining 
forty-five years of his life. In 1869 he pub- 
lished ‘Gloria Patri: the Scripture Doctrine 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,’ in which 
he defended the Unitarian position against the 
views expressed in the ‘ Rock of Ages ’ by Ed- 
ward Henry Bickersteth (afterwards bishop 
of Exeter). Through his instrumentality the 
new chapel on Rosslyn Hill was opened on 
6 June 1862. Dr. James Martineau preached 
the opening discourse, which was printed, 
together with Sadler's sermon on the closing 
of the old chapel and an appendix on the 
former ministers of Hampstead. Sadler was 
specially interested in the history of the 
older English presbyterianism. His literoiy 
tastes and intimacies, together with his 
knowledge of German university life, led 
the tiustees to confide to him, in 1867, the 
editing of Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Diaries.’ The 
work appeared in 1669, and a third edition 
was called for in 1872 ; but only a small 
portion of the Crabb Robinson papers (now 
in Dr. Williams’s Library) was utilised. In 
addition to minor devotional works, Sadler 
was also author of ‘ Edwin T. Field ; a me- 
morial sketch,’ 1872 ; ‘ The Man of Science 
and Disciple of Christ ’ (a funeral discourse 
onWilliam Benjamin Carpenter [q. v.]), 1886 j 
and ‘ Prayers for Christian Worship,’ 1886, 
He died at Rosslyn Manse on 11 Srat. 1891, 
and was hurled on the ICth in Highgate 
cemetery. At the time of his death he was 
the senior trustee of Dr. Williams’s Library 
and visitor of Manchester New College, 
where his addresses were highly valued. 
Sadler married, in 1849, Mary, daughter of 
Charles Colgate, hut left no issue. 

[Baines's Becovds of Hampstead, 1890, p. 97 ; 
Inquirer, 19 and 26 Sept. 1891 (memorial sermon 
by Dr. James Drummond); Times, ISSept. 1861; 
Sadler’s Works ; J. Freeman Clarko’s Antohiogr. 
1891, p. 869; private ioformatlou.] T. S. 

SADLER, WINDHAM WILLIAM 
(1796-1824), aSionaut, horn near Dublin 
in 1796, was the son by a second wife of 
James Sadler, one of the earliest British 
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aeronauta. The elder Sadler made hia first 
ascent on 6 May 1786, in company with 
"William Windham, the politician, who sub- 
sequently consented to stand godfather to 
his son. In October 1811 he made a rapid 
flight from Birmingham to Boston in Linooln- 
slure, in less than four hours. Imss success- 
ful was his attempt to cross the Irish Sea 
on 1 Oct. 1812, when he ascended from 
lawn of the Belvedere House, Dublin, receiv- 
ing his flag from the Duchess of Bichmond. 
In spite of a rent in the balloon (which he 
partially repaired with his neckcloth), he 
nearly succeeded in crossing the Channel; bat 
when over Anglesey a strong southerly cur- 
rent carried him out to sea, and he had a 
most perilous escape, being rescued by a 
fishing craft, which ran its bowsprit through 
the balloon. He was not deterred isom 
making other ascents, and his name was 
long familar in connection with ballooning; 
George ILL took a special interest in his 
ascents. 

The son, Windham, was brought up as an 
engineer, acquired a good practical know- 
ledge of chemistry, and entered the service 
of the first Liverpool gas company. He 
gave aphis employment there for professional 
sdrostation, with which, upon his marriage 
m 1819, he combined the management of an 
extensive hathing establishment at Liver- 
pool. His most notable feat was performed 
in 1817, when, with a view to oanying his 
father's adventure of 1812 to a successful 
issue, he ascended from the Fortohello bar- 
racks at Dublin on 22 June. He rose to a 
great height, obtained the proper westerly 
current, and managed to keep the boUoon 
in it across the St. George’s Channel. In 
mid-channel he wrote, ‘ I enjoyed at a glance 
the opposite shores of Ireland and "wales, 
and the entire circumference of Man.’ Hav- 
ing started at 1.20 p.m., he alighted a mile 
south of Holyhead at 6.46 p.m. On 29 Sept. 
1824 Sadler made his thirty-firat ascent at 
Bolton, He prepared to descend at dusk | 
near Blackburn, but the wind dashed his car 
against a lofty chimney, and he was hurled 
to the gronnd, sustaining imuries of which 
he died at eight on the following morning 
(Gent. Mag. ii, 368). He was buried 
at Christchurch in Liverpool, where he was ' 
very popular. He well deserved the title of 
‘ intrepid ’ bestowed on his father by jErasmus 
Darwin, but he did little to advance a scien- 
tific knowledge of aSrcstation by making 
systematic observations. 

[Tumor’s Astra Castra, pp. 126-8 ; Gent. Mag, 
1816 ii. passim, 1821 li. 47fi ; Nicholson’s 
Journal ; Journal kept by H. B. H. B. during 
an aSrial voyage vrith Mr. Sadler, 2S Aug. 1817; 


John Evans’s Excursion to Windsor in isio 
Tissandier’s Hiaf. Hes Billions, pp. 22-9 ; Bemtn’s 
La Navigation Adrienne ; Eoffe’s Maidstone .’Uij 
eellany, I860, p. 6t; Picton’s Memonab of 
Liverpool, i. 388 ; cf. art. Lunabdi, Vi.\crvzo.1 

SADLIHGTON, MAEK (d. 1647), dhte 
matriculated as a pensioner of Christ’s Col- 
lege. Cambridge, in June 1578, and gra- 
duated B.A. in 1680-1, Soon afterwunkho 
was elected fellow of Peterbouse, and in 
1684 commenced M.A. He was head lec- 
turer of Peterbouse in 1688. On 2 Oct. in 
that year he became a candidate for tL 
mastership of Colchester grammar scliool 
but was unsuccessful, though strongly sup! 
ported ^ Sir Prancis "Walaingham aM 
Samuel Haranett [q.v.] (afterwards arch- 
bishop of York), the retiring master. He 
was, however, chosen maste' of St. Olive's 
grammar school, Sonthwaric, on 25 June 
1591, which office he resigned in 1694, On 
11 March 1602-S he was instituted to the 
vicarage of Sunbury, Middlese-x, where he 
was buried on 27 April 1647 (parish regi^tor), 
Ms estate being administered to by his widow, 
Jane, on 4 May following (Administration 
Act-hook, P.O.O., 1017). 

ToSadlington has been doubtfuUyascribed 
the authorship of : 1. ‘ The Arraignment and 
Execution of a wilfull & obstinate Traitour, 
named Euoralde Ducket, alias Hauns ; con- 
demned ... for High Treason . . . andexecnted 
at Tibome . . . 1681. Gathered by M. S.,’ 
London (1681). 2. 'The Spanish Colonie, 
or brief Chronicle of the Actes and gestes 
of the Spaniardes in the "W^est Indies . . . 
for the space of xl. yeeres, written in the 
Castilian tongue by the reuerend Bishop 
Bartholomew de las Casas . , , and now first 
translated into English by M, M. S.,’4to, 
London, 1588. 

[Cooper's Atbenee Cantabi. u. 3SS, 551 ; la- 
troduclion to Oat. of Haisnett Library, Col- 
ohester, 1888.] G. G. 

SABBBI (d. 695 P), king of the East- 
Soxons. [See Sbubi,] 

S.^!LB.^D (d. 746), king of the East- 
Saxons. [See SnuBED.] 

Biffl'WHLP (jd, 1102), traveller, was 
apparently a native of "Worcester, and an 
acquaintance of "Wulfstan [q. v.], bishop of 
"Worcester. William of Mmmesbury, in his 
‘ History of the English Bishops,’ tells us of a 
certain Sswulf, a merchant, who was often 
advised by Wulfstan, in confession, to em- 
brace a monastic life, and in bis old age, adds 
tbs historian, he became a monk in the 
abbey of Malmesbury. Probably it was the 
same penitent who went on pilgrimage to 
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Syria in 1102, three years after the recovery 
of the holy city by the crusaders. In the 
narrative of this journey Ssewulf only de- 
Ecribes his course firom Monopoli, near Bari 
in Italy whence he sailed to Palestine on 
13 July 1102. He went by way of Corfu 
and Cephalonia, ‘where Robert Guiacard 
died ' to Corinth and Rhodes, ‘which is said 
to have possessed the idol called Colossus, 
that was destroyed by the Persians [|Sara- 
censP] with nearly all Romania, while on 
their way to Spain. These were the Ooloa- 
aanstowhom St. Paul wrote.’ Prom Rhodes 
he sailed to Cyprus and Joppa j thence he 
went up to Jerusalem, where ne visited the 
sacred sites, also going to Bethlehem, Beth- 
sny, Jericho, the Jordan, and Hebron, in the 
newhbourhood. In the north of Palestine 
he describes Razareth, Mount Tabor, the 
Sea of Galilee, and Mount Lebanon, ‘at the 
foot of which the Jordan boils out ftom two 
spring called Jor and Ban.' 

On the feast of Pentecost (17 May) llOS 
Saewulf sailed ftom Joppa to Constanti- 
nople on his return. Por fear of the Sara- 
cens he did not venture out into the open 
sea this time, but coasted along Syria to 
TripoUs and Latakiyeh (Laodieea), after 
whwh he crossed over to Cyprus and pro- 
ceeded on his way to Byzantium. But after 
describing the voyage past Smyrna and 
Tenets to the Dardanelles, the narrative 
breaks off abruptly. Smwulf mentions Bald- 
win, king of Jerusalem, and Raymond, count 
of Toulouse, 08 living in his time ; and adds 
that Tortosa was then in the latter's posses- 
siou, and that Acre was still in the hands 
of the Saracens. Tortosa was captured by 
Count Raymond on 12 March 1102, Acre 
on 15 May 1104. 

[SEevulfs pilgrimage only existe in one manu- 
script in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, from which it was edited by H. 
Arezac for the Prench Geographical Society, and 
translated by T.Wright for his Early Travels in 
Palestine, 1848. The only other reference is in 
’William of Malmesbury's De GestisFontiflcnm; 
see 'Wright’s Biographia Britannica Literaria, 
Anglo-Norman period, p. 38.] 0. B. B, 

SAPPBBT, Mm. MARIA GRACE 
(1772-1868), hy mn-writer and poet, was 
daughter of wiRiam Andrews of Stroud 
Green, Newbury, Berkshire, where she was 
bom early in 1772. Her mother was a eul- 
tnied woman of literary tastes, and while still 
a child Maria gave evidence of poetic talent. 
At the age of mteen she wrote a poem entitled 
‘Chert Sing’ (the name of an unfortunate 
EUndoo rajahl, which, when published later, 
in 1790, was by permission inscribed to the 
statesman, Charles James Pox. Maria An- 
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draws was in early life brought under the 
personal influence of Thomas Scott, the com- 
mentator (1747-1821) [q, v.] While stiU 
young she removed to Salisbury, and there 
attended the ministry of John Saffery, pastor 
of the Brown Street h^tist church in that 
city. She became Saffery's second wife in 
1799, and bore him six children, the eldest 
of whom, Philip John Saffery, succeeded to 
the pastorate of the church at his father's 
death in 1825. Subsequently she conducted 
with great success a girls’ school in Salis- 
bury. In 1834 she published an effective 
volume of ‘ Poems on Sacred Subjects.’ The 
foUowing year she retired to Bratton in 
■Wiltshire, where the rest of her life was 
spent with her daughter, Mrs. "Whitaker. 
She died on 6 March 1858, and was buried 
in the graveyard of the baptist chapel 
there. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Mrs, 
Saffery wrote many hymns for special occa- 
sions, which were published in the ‘ Baptist 
Magazine’ and other periodicals. Other 
hymns by her have found a place in various 
collections. Among them ore; 1. ‘Pain, 
0 my child, I’d have thee know.* 2. ‘Saviour, 
we seek the watery tomb.’ 3. ‘ The Jordan 
prophet cries to-day.' 4. "Tis the Great 
Pather we adore.’ 

[Private sources; Julian’s Diet. Hymoology.] 

W. B. L. 

SAFPOLD, THOMAS (d. 1691), empiric, 
originally a weaver by trade, received a 
license to practise as a doctor of physic from 
the bishop of London on 4 Sept. 1674. He 
hod a shop at the Black Boll and Lilly’s 
Head ‘ near the feather shops within Black 
Fryers Gateway.’ Thence he deluged the 
town with dog^rel in advertisement of his 
nostrums, medical and astrological. He 
taught astrology, solved mysteries, k^t a 
boarding-house for patients, and ‘by God’s 
blessing cureth the sick of any aire or sex of 
any distemper.’ He warned the public against 
mistaking uls house, ‘ another being near him 
pretending to be the same.’ Those ‘ conceited 
fools ’ and ' dark animals ’ who asked how ha 
came to be able to work sucb great cures and 
to foretell sucb great things he admonished 
in fluent rhyme. He fell ill in the spring of 
1691, and, refusing medicines other than his 
own pills, he died on 12 May, a satirical 
elegist lamenting the ‘ sad disaster ' that 
‘ sawey piUs at last should kill their master,’ 
The advertisements and goodwill passed to 
‘ Dr. Case,’ who gilded the ' Black B lU ’ and 
gave the customers to understand that 

At the Golden B. 1 II and Lillie’s Head, 

John Case yet lives, though Saffold’sdead, 
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[Harl, HS. 6946 (curious adrertisements fa/ 
SiiSbld) ; An Elegy on the Beatli of Sr. Thomas 
Saffold, 1691; see art. Case, Jobh {ft. 1680- 

1700 ).] T. S. 

SAJE^ED (d. 1204), bishop of Ohieheater. 
[See Seitbid.] 

SAGE, JOHN (1662-1711), Scottish 
nonimin? bishop, was born in 1662 at 
Oreich, Eifeshire, where his ancestors had 
lived for seven generations. His father was 
a captain in the royalist forces at the time 
of the tahing of Dundee fay hlonck in 1651. 
Sage was educated at Greich parish school 
and St. Salvator’s College, St. Andrews, 
where he graduated MA.. on 24 July 1666. 

at Ba^ngray, Fifeshire, and Tippermuii, 
Perthshire, he entered on trials before Perth 
presbytery on 17 Dec. 1673, and g.ained tes- 
timonial for license 011 8 June 1674. He 
became tutor and chaplain in the family of 
James Drummond of Gultmalundie, Perth- 
shire. "While residing with his pupUs at 
Perth he made the acquaintance of Alex- 
ander Rose or Ross [q. v.], then minister of 
Perth. He visited Rose at Glasgow in 1684, 
and was introduced to Rose’s uncl^ Arthur 
Ross [q. V.], then archbishop of Glasgow, 
who ordained him (he was then thuty-two), 
and instituted him in 1686 to the charge of 
the east quarter in Glasgow. He held the 
clerhshi]^ of presbytery and synod. In 1688 
Ross, bemg then primate, nominated him to 
a divinity Siair at St, Andrews, but the com- 
pletion of the appointment was prevented 
fay the abdication of James II. 

Driven from Glasgow by the Cameronian 
outfareah. Sage made his way to Edinhorgh, 
and took up his iu the cause of the ex- 
truded clergy. He carried with him nine 
volumes of the presbytery records, ‘which 
were 0 ^ recovered after the lapse of 108 
years’ (Hew Scott). Iu1693 he was banished 
from Edinburgh by the privy council for 
officiating as a nonjuror. He retired to Kin- 
ross, and found shelter in the house of Sir 
William Bruce. But iu 1696 Bruce was 
committed to Edinburgh Oastle, and a war- 
rant was issued for the arrest of Sage. He 
hid himself among ' the hills of Angus,’ 
going by the name of Jackson, and giving 
out Slat he was come for a course of goat^ 
milk. Soon he became domestic chaplain, 
at Falkirk, to Anne, dowager countess of 
Gslleudar, and subsequently to Sir John 
Stewart of GrandtuUy, Pert&hiie. 

On 26 Jan, 1706 Sage was privately con- 
secrated at Edinburgh, along with John 
FuRarton, os a bishop without diocese or 
joiisdictiouj in puisuance of the policy of 


continuing the ^isoopal order. whils^^I^ 
ing the n^t of the crown to nominal^ 
sees [see Rose or Ross, Aiexaebeb) u 
November 1700 Sage was seized with’^pai 
lysis while on a visit to Kinross. He r* 
covered sufficiently to take part in a con4i 
oration at Dundee on 28 April 1709 . h« 
then went to Bath. Proceeffing to London, 
he remained there about a year, ‘ his companv 
and conversation very much courted.' 
died at Edinburgh on 7 June 1711; hisjj. 
timate correspondent, Henry DodweU tb 
elder, died on the same day. Sage was buried 
in the churchyard of Old Greyfriajs, Edm- 
burgh. Gillan gives a long Latin insorintioa 
intended for his tomb. 

Host of Sage’s publications were anonv- 
mous, but their authorship was well bioWn 
He wrote with learning and ability, andcon- 
ducted his controversies with dignity and 
acuteness. He published : 1. ‘Letters con- 
cerning the Persecution of the Episcopd 
Olergy in Scotland,’ 1680, 4to(anon.); Sage 
wrote the second and third letters, the first 
was by Thomas Merer, the fourth by Alet- 
ander Monro (d. 1716 P) [q. v.] 2. ‘ fhe Ca-e 
of the afflicted Clergy in Scotland,’ 1660 
4to (‘By a Lover of the Church end lu 
Country ’). 3. ‘ Au Account of the late Esta- 
blishment of the Presbyterian Government,’ 
1698, 4to (a^non.) 4. ‘The Pundamentd 
Charter of Presbytery . . . examin’d,’ 1693, 
Bvo; 2nd edit. 1097, 8vo (anon.; prefeceia 
answer to Gilbert Rule [q. v.] answered in 
‘Nazianzeni Querela,’ 1697, by "William 
Jameson (^. 1689-1720) [q. v.j) 6. ‘The 
Prinoiples of the Oyprianic Age, 1698, 4toi 
2nd emt. 1717, 8vo (by ‘ J, S.’) 6. 'A Vin- 
dication of . . . the Principles of the Cjptd- 
anio Age,’ 1695, 4to ; 2nd edit. 1701, 4to (in 
reply to Rule ; this aud No. 6 are answered 
in Jameson’s ‘ O^rianus Isotimus,’ 1705), 
7. ‘ Some Remarks on the late Letters . . , 
and Mr. [David) Williamson's Sermon,' 1703, 
4to. 8. ‘ A Brief Examination of ... Mr, 
Meldrum’s Sermon against a Toleration,’ 
1708, 4to. 9. ‘ The Reasonableness of Tole- 
ration to those of the Episcopal Perbwasion,’ 
1703, 4to ; 2nd edit. 1706, 8vo (anon,; con- 
sists of four letters to George Meldrum fq.v.)) 
10. ‘ An Account of the Author’s Life and 
Writings,’ prefixed to Ruddiman’s edition of 
Gawin Douglas’s ‘ Virgil’s AEneis,’ 1710, fol. 
He assisted Ruddiman in the edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1711, foL, of the works of "Williimi 
Drummond (1686-1649), aud wrote an in- 
troduction to Drummond’s ‘ History of Scot- 
land during the Reigns of the five Jameses,’ 
Among his unfinished manuscripts was s 
criticism of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, Gillan gives on account of otker 
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literary projects. His ‘Works,' with me- 
moir, were issued by the Spottiswoode So- 
ciety, Edinburgh, 18J4-e, 8vo, 3 Tola. 

[Life, 1714, anonymous, hut by John Grillon, 
bishop of Dunblane"; Memoir in Worta (Spot- 
tiswoede Society), 1844 ; Scott's Fasti Eccles. 
Scotieinm: Grub's Fccles. Hist, of Scotland, 
1S61, iii. 343 sq. ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 
tSTs! in. 399 sq.] A. G-. 

SAJBLAM, WILLIAJI db (A 1304?), 
judge, is said by Foss (Judges, iii. 146) to 
We been tho son of Bobert de Saham, but 
his father's name seems to have been Balph 
(Jibrev. Placit. p. 253). William was pro- 
bably a natire of Saham Toney, Norfolk, 
where he had property ) he became a derk, 
and was, in the beginning of the reign ot 
Edward I, made a judge of the king's bench. 
He was constantly employed in judicial 
iiintra, as at Northampton in 1233 (Cent, 
Has. Wio. ii. 336) anti in Bedfordshire in 
1286-7 (Annals of Hunstable^ pp. 828, 334), 
until 1289, when he shared m the disgrace 
of many other judges, was removed, and, 
though innocent of any wrong, had to pay 
a fine of three thousand marks to the king 
(Pari. Writs, 1 . 16). About ten years later he 
appears as defendant in an action for damages 
to property at Huningham in Norfolk. Ha 
grants lands to the abbey of Wendling, 
Norfolk, for the erection and maintenance of 
the chantry chapel of St. Andrew at Saham. 
He probably died in or about 1304, leaving 
bis brother Johnle Boteler his heir (Abbrev. 
Placit u. s.) Another brother, Bichard da 
Sabam, woa sworn a baron of tbe exchequer 
in Ireland in 1296 (]Fos3 ; SwBBTniAir, Cal. 
Doe. relating to Ireland), 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 146-7 ; Abbrev. Placit, 

206, 242, 255, Pari. Writs, i. IS (both Re- 
cord pubL) ; Blomfield's Norfolk, ii. 320 ; Flor. : 
Wig. Cont. ii. 236, Ann. Dunstiipl. ap. Ann. | 
Monast. iii. 326, 334 (both Rolls Ser.)] W. H. ' 

SAINBEL or SAINT BEL, OHABLES I 
VIAL DE (1763-1793), veterinary surgeon, 
was born at Lyons on 28 J an. 1763, during 
the mayoralty of his grandfather. The family 
had long possessed an estate at Sain-Bel, 
near Lyons. His grandfather, the mi^or, 
and both his parents died in 1766, and he 
was educated by his guardian, M. de Fles- 
seiUe, He eany displi^ed so marked a 
fondness for studying the organisation of 
animals that at the age of sixteen he began 
to attend the veterinary school, where M. 
P5an was then the professor, and in 1772 he 
gained tfe prize offered by the Royal Society 
of Afedicine, with an essay ‘ On the Grease 
or W ate^ Sores in the Legs of Horses.’ He 
also studied under the great Claude Bour- 


gelat, the father of veterinary science. Ha 
was appointed in 1772 lecturer and demon- 
strator to a class of sixteen pupUs, and in 
177S he was made upper student, assistant- 
surgeon, and one of the public demonstrators, 
a post of great importance on account of the 
extensive practice which it involved and the 
opportunity it afforded of obtaining patrons. 
In 1774 an extensive epizootic r^ed among 
the horses in many provinces of Fiance, and 
Sainbel was ordered to choose fire students 
from the veterinary college at Lyons to 
accompany him in ^ provmcial visits, and 
to assist in stopping the outbreak of disease. 
He accomplished his mission so satisfactorily 
that the king sent for him to Paris, and 
appointed him one of the junior professorial 
assistants at the Boyal Veterinary College 
in the metropolis. Here he soon incurred the 
envy of bis senior colleagues, one of whom 
threatened to have him confined in the 
Bastille by a lettre de cachet. He theiefoM 
left Paris and returned to Lyons, where he 
practised for some time as a veterinary phy- 
sician and surgeon. He then held for five 
years the post of professor of comparative 
anatomy in the veterinary college at hlont- 
pellier. He afterwords returned to Paris 
under the patronage of the Prince de Lam- 
heso, and was appointed one of the equerries 
to Louis XVX, and chief of the martbge at the 
academy of Lyons, posts which he retained 
for three years. 

Sainbel came to England in June 1783, 
provided with letters of introduction to Sir 
Joseph Banks, Br. Simmons, and Dr. Layard 
of Greenwich, and in the following Septem- 
ber he published ptmosals for founding a 
veterinary school in England. The project 
was unsuccessfiil, and, after manymg an 
English wife, Sainbel returned to Paris. He 
found that t^ revolution was imnendiw in 
France, and he quickly came back to mg- 
land, under the pretext of buying horses mr 
the stud of his sovereign. His patrimonial 
estate of Sainbel was confiscated durmg the 
revolution, and he was proscribed as au 
6migr6. 

On 27 Feb. 1789 he was requested by 
Dennis O’Kelly [q. v.] to dissect Uia body of 
tbe great racehorse Eclipse. He did so, and 
Us essay on the proportions of Eclipse 
brought him the highest reputation as a 
veteimory anatomist. In 1791 the Odiham 
Society for the Improvement of Agricoltiire 
took up Sainbel’s scheme of foundinga school 
of veterinary medicine and surgery in this 
country. A preliminary meeting was held 
on 11 Feb. 1791 at the Blenlmim coffee- 
house in Bond Street, and on 18 Feb. in tbe 
same year it was decided to form an institu- 
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tion to be called tie Teterinajj College of 
London, with Sainbel as professor. The 
college began its work, but Sainbel died, 
after a short illness, on 21 Aug. 1793, in the 
fortieth year of his age. He ■was buried in 
the vault under the Savoy Chapel in the 
Strand. The college granted his widow an 
annuity of 601. 

Sainbel may justly be looked upon as the 
founder of scientific veterinary practice in 
England. Hitherto, owing to the ignorance 
of cattle-disease, the loss of animal life bad 
been very great, and farriers had depended 
upon antiquated or empirical treatises such 
as those of Gervase Markham [q. v.j Like all 
innovators, Sainbel bad mu^ to contend 
against ; but the lines which he laid down 
have been faitbfiilly followed in England 
and in Scotland, and led from the merest 
empiricism to the scientific position now held 
by veterinary science. Sainbel was essen- 
tially an honourable man, following the best 
traditions of the old r^yi'niein France. That 
he was a first-rate anatomist and a scientific 
veterinary surgeon is proved by his writings. 
An engraving of a half-length portrait is 
prefixed to Sainhel’s collected wotks. 

Ha was author of : 1. ‘ Essai aur les Pro- 
•portions GSomdtrales de l’£clipse,' French 
and English, London, 4to, 1791 ; 2nd edit. 
1796. This work was originally inscribed to 
the Prince of "Wales, and was illustrated 
with careful geometrical drawings, repre- 
senting the exact proportions of tne famous 
racehorse. Sainbel audeavoured in this 
essay to analyse the component parts of 
a horse’s gallop, but bis conclusions have 
lately been much modified by the instan- 
taneous photographs obtained by Marey, 
Stanford, Muybridge, Stillman, and other 
observers. 2. ‘Lectures on the Elements 
of Farriery,’ London, 1793^ 4to. 3. A pos- 
thumous volume, issued lu 1793 for the 
benefit of Sainbel’s widow, containing trans- 
lations into English of four essays origi- 
nally published in French ; the English titles 
ran ; ‘General Observations on the Art of 
Veterinary Medicine;’ ‘An Essay on tbs 
Grease or Watery Sores in the Legs of 
Horses ’ (this essay was written when Sain- 
bel was only eighteen, and it gained him the 
prize given by the Boyal Society of Medi- 
cine of France) ; ‘ Experiments and Obser- 
vations made upon Glandered Horses with 
intent to elucidate the Rise and Progress of 
this Disease, in order to discover the proper 
treatment of it;’ ‘Short Observations on 
the Colic or Gripes : more particularly that 
kind to which racehorsea are liable ’ 4. (Also 
^Ihumously published) ‘The Sportsman, 
Farrier, and Shoeing Smith’s New Guide, 


edited by J. Lawrence,’ London, (1800 
12mo. ■ " 

[Memoir prefixed to the Works of Sainbel 
London, 1795; Hnth’s Bibl. Record of Hinr-J 
logy, 1887.) D'A/pr" 

SAINSBTJR.Y, WILLIAM NOEL 
(1826-1896), historical writer, third son of 
John and Mary Ann Sainsbury, was bom at 
36 Red Lion Square, Hoi born, London on 

7 July 1826. On 1 .^ril 1848 he entered 
the old state paper otnce as an extra tem- 
porary clerk. On 28 Nov. he was confinned 
m the appointment, and eventually was trans- 
ferred to the record office when it absorbed 
the state paper office in 1864. In August 
1862 he became a senior clerk, and in No\W 
her 1887 an assistant-keeper of the records. 

Sainsbury chiefly devoted himself to calen- 
daring the records which bore on the 
history of America and the West Indies. 
The first volume of his calendar of the 
colonial state papers relating to America 
and the West Inches wa^uhlTahed in 1860. 
That on the papers of East India, China, 
and Japan followed in 1862. At intervals 
of three or four years other volumes have 
appeared, making nine in all. The value of 
hjs public work was not greater than that 
of the aid which he gave unofficially to the 
historians and historical societies of the 
United States. In his early days he col- 
lected for Bancroft, the American historian, 
from the papers of the board of trade, all evi- 
dence bearing upon the history of toe Ame- 
rican colonies. In recognition of his ser- 
vices to American historical writers he was 
made an honorary or corresponding member 
of the principal historical aocietiea in the 
States. 

Sainsbury retired fbom the public service 
in December 1891, but continued, with the 
help of a daughter, to edit the calendar up 
to the time of his death, which took place on 

8 March 1896, Besides various uncollected 
on colonial history, he published; 

riginal unpublished Pwers filuatta- 
tive of we Life of Sir P. P. Rnhens as an 
artist and diplomatist,’ London, 1869, 8yo. 
2. ‘ Hearts of Oak ; stories of early English 
Adventure,’ London, 1871, 8vo. 

He married twice ; first, in 1849, Emily 
Storrs, second daughter of Andrew Moore, 
by whom he had two sons and eight 
daughters; secondly, in 1873, Henrietta 
Victoria, youngest Slighter of John Haw- 
kins, and widow of Alfred Crusher Auger, 
whom he also survived 

(Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, 
1896, vol. X. pt. i. p, 28 ; Times, 14 Match 1896 ; 
private informa tion.) C. A E. 
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^ST ALBANS, Dceb op, [See Bbitt- 
Clbbk, Ohables, 1670-1726.] 

ST ALBANS, Dbohess op. [See Mel- 
mb, Habriot, 1777 P-18S7.] 

ST. ALBANS, Ease op. [See Jebmtb, 
Hebkt, 1684,] 

ST. ALBANS, ViscoiniT. [See Bacoh, 
Fbascis, 1561-1626.] 

ST ALBANS, ALEXANDER op 
( 1157-1217). [See Nbokam.] 

ST. ALBANS, ROGER op {fl. 1460), 
(jenealogist. [See Roqbb.] 

ST. ALBANS, WILLIAM op {Jl. 1178), 
laffioloriat. [See Wileiam.] 

ST. AMAND, ALMARIO be, third 
p ^-anB DB St. Amaitd (1814 P-1362), jua- 
ticiai of Irelimd, was son of John de St. 
Amand. His ancestor, Aeuabic nn St, 
Amapd (Jl. 1240), had a grant of Liaheard 
in 1222, and was heir of the lands of Walter 
de Verdun in Ireland. He was sheriff of 
Herefordshire and warden of the castles of 
Hereford and St. Briavel's in 1234. He was 
godfatW to the fiiture Edward I in 1289, 
and went on the crusade in 1240 (Matt. 
Paris, iii. 640, iv. 44). His gi^dson, 
Almario de St. Amand, who died in 1285, 
left three sons. Guy, the eldest, died soon 
after Us father. Almario, the second son, 
horn in 1268, served in Gascony in 1294, and 
in Scotland in 1800 and 1306 ; was sum- 
moned to parliament in 1300, and signed the 
harons’ letter to the pope, on 12 Feb. 1301, 
as ‘ Dominus de Wydehaye ’ (Chron. JSdw. I 
and Edv), II, i. 123) ; he died without issue 
in 1810, and was succeeded by his brother 
John, who is styled * magister,’ and pre- 
sumably had received a clerkly trsining (Cal. 
Clote Rolls, Edw. II, i. 284, iii, 200, 332). 
John de St. Amand was summoned to parlia- 
ment iiom ISIS to 1326, and was the father 
of the justiciar of Ireland. 

Almario de St. Amand, horn probably in 
1314, had livery of his lands in 1335. He 
servM in Scotland in 1338 and in the French 
wars in 1342, 1346, and 1348. In 1847 he had 
2001. per annum for his services in the wars. 
Hetookpattintheahortive campoim in Scot- 
land under Sir Robert Herle in 1366 (Geop- 
PBBZ EB Batthb, p. 126, ed. Thompson). He 
was lord of Gormanstown in Meath, and, after 

was appointed justiciar of Ireland' on'l4 July 
1357 with 6002. per annum (Feedera, iii. 861). 
Haurice Fitzgerald, fourth earl of Kildare 
[q.T.], was for a time his substitute, hut St. 
Amand came to Ireland before the end of 
theyear. He went bock toBngland in 1358, 
and, on 16 Feb 1369, vacated his office (iS. 
iii. 368, 419), Daring 1368 St. Amand 


served in France. On 16 March 1861 he' 
was summoned to attend a council on the 
affairs of Ireland (f6. iii, 610). In 1868 he 
once more served in France, and in 1373 was 
steward of Rockingham Oostle. He was 
pmmoned to parliament from 1370, and died 
in 1882. His male line became extinct with 
his son, Almario de St, Amand, fourth baron, 
who died in 1403. A daughter of Gerard 
de Braybrooke, grandson of the last baron, 
married William Beauchamp of Powyk, who 
was summoned to parliament as Boron de 
St. Amand in 1449. 

_ [Annales HiberniEe an. Chart. 8fc. Mary, Dub- 
lin, ii. 393, Annales Monastic! (Bolls Sei.); 
Boole of Howth; Boberts's Calendaiium Gonoa- 
logicum ; Foedera, iii. 49, 82, Hecord edition j 
Cal. Pat, Bolls, Edw. I, and of Close Bolls, 
Edw. II; Bagdale’s Baronage, ii. 19-20; Gil- 
bert's Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 211-14 ; other 
authorities quoted.] C. Ii, K. 

ST. AMAND, JAMES (1687-1764), 
antiquary, second son of James St. Amand, 
apothecary to the family of James U, was 
horn at Covent Garden, London, on 7 April 
1687, and baptised at St. Paul’s Church by 
Dr. Patrick on 21 April. He was probably 
at Westminster School, os hie library in- 
cluded B schoolbook for use there, printed , 
in 1702, containing notes in his handwriting. 
On 17 March 1702-3, the day on which his 
elder brother George (for whom Prince 
George of Denmark had acted as nonsoi) 
matriculated fiom Coipus Christi College, 
Oxford, be went through the same ceremony 
at Hart Hall. He probably never went into 
residence, and on 6 Sept. 1704 he was entered 
as a gentleman-commoner at Lincoln Col- 
lege. After a year’s residence he embarked, 
on 11 Sept. 1706, at Greenwich for Holland, 
and travelled through that country, Ger- 
many, and Austria to Venice. He remained 
in Italy until 1710, and then returned to 
England by Geneva and Paris, 

'Warton speaks of St. Amand as ' Uterorum 
Greecamm nagrans studio,’ and the object of 
his travel was to collate the manuscripts for 
a new edition of Theocritus whiw he 
meditated. His collections ‘ magno studio 
et Bumptu facta et comparata a viio Grmce 
doctisBuno ' were much used by Warton in 
his edition of Theocritus (177^. 
house was in East Street, near Red Lion 
Square, in the parish of St. George the 
Martyr, Bloomsbury, and he collected there 
a considerable library of hooks and manu- 
scripts. He died on 6 Sept. 1764, and his 
wil^ whidi was dated on 9 Aug. 1749, was 
proved ou 17 S^t. 1764. He ordered his 
body to be buried at Christ’s Hospital, Lonr 
don, wifJi this inscription: 'Hem lyes i 
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benefactor, let no one move his bones/ and of German led George I to appoint him 
without ms name. The tablet is in the anatomist to the royal household, Xhe 
cloisters, and is reproducedin.il. B. Johnson’s patent is dated May 1723, and he was ttea 
‘ Christ’s Hospital’ (p. 142). Uving in Northumberland Court, near (iiu. 

St. Amand left his books, coins, and prints ing Cross, where he practised his profesaon 
to the Bodleian Library, but those which it and held the Mst of local surgeon to tb“ 
did not want were to go to Lincoln College. 'Westminster Hospital, then a dispen^irr. 
The boohs, a catalogue of which was drawn He published in 1723 a translation of Ga- 
np by Alexander Craden in September 1764, rengeot’s treatise of chirutgical operations 
consisted ‘chiefly of the then modern edi- and he was also engaged in delivering public 
tions of the classics and of the writings of lectures upon anatomy, 
modem Latin scholars j ’ many of them had Unfortunately for hiiMelf, St. AndrS be- 
belonged to Arthur Charlett [q. v.] The came, in 1726, involved in the imposture cS 
manuscripts were mainly his notes on Theo- Mary Tofts [q. v.J of Godalming, who pro- 
oritus, Horace, and other poets, and lettmrs fessed to be delivered of rabbits. In conss- 

and papers relating to the Low Countries, quence of the determination shown by Queen 
Among them were numerous letters from Caroline to have the matter thoroughly in- 
Italian scholars on his projected Theoeiitna, j vestigated, Howard the apothecary, who a*- 
and a letter from Jervas on the pictures to ' tended Mary Tofts, summoned St. AndrS ti 
be seen at Borne (cf. Coxn, Catalogi Cod. see ber, and be, taldng with him Samu4 
M8S, Bibl, Bodl. Para prima, 1863, eolL Molyneux [q, v.], secretary to the Princr 
889-008, and Madas, Weatem MSS. at the of Wales (^afterwards George H), reached 
Bodleian lAhrary, pp. 163-9). William Godaiming on 16 Nov. 1726. St. Andr' 
Stukelav [q. v.l was one of the executors, was deceived, and believed the truth of the 
and in )llay 1765 he brought the books to woman’s story in all its impossible detail^. 
Oxford in twenty-seven cases ; the coins and He published a full account of the case, and 
medals followed subsequently (Sttteblet, appended to it a note that ‘ the account of 
Memoira, i. 136, ii. 6, iii. 474). the Delivery of the eighteenth Babhet shall 

The residue of the estate was bequeathed he published by way of Appendix to thL 
to Christ’s Hospital, together with a minia- Account.’ The king then sent his surgeon, 
ture set in gold of his grandfather, John St. Cyriucus Ahlers, to report upon the case, 
Amand. The picture was left inalienable, and the woman was brought to London and 
and, if this condition were not complied lodged at the Bagnio in Leicester Square, 
with, the whole estate was to revert to the j The fraud was then exposed by Dr, Douglas 
nniveisity of Oxford. A court was annually and Sir Hlchard Manningham, M.D., -who 
held, called ‘The Picture Court,’ when the eventually succeeded in obtaining a confes- 
miniature was formally produced. There sion. 

was a legend that this painting was a por- St, Andr6 only once presented himself at 
trait of the Old Pretender, court after this exposure, and, although he 

[Notes and Queries. 6th ser. viii. 426; Gent, retained his position of anatomist to the king 
Mag. 1764 p. 436, 1801 ii. 399, 1802 i. 493, ii. until his death, be never drew the salatr, 
S99; 6hollope's Christ's Hospital, pp, 121-3; Molyneux was sensed with a fit in the House 
Johnson's Christ’s Hospital, p. 270 ; Macray’s of Commons, and died on 13 April 1728. 
Bodleian Library, 2nd ed. pp. 252-4.]' St. Andr6 had been on terms of intimacy 

W . P. 0. with him, and had treated him professionallv. 

ST. ANDBH, NATHANAHL (1680- Molynenx's wife, Lady Elizabeth, second 
1776), anatomist, was a native of Switzeiv daughter of Algernon Capel, carl of Essex, 
land, who is said to have been brought to left the house with St. Andr6 on the night 
England in the train of a Jewish mmily. of her husband’s death, and was married to 
He earned his living either by fencing or as him on 17 May 1730 at Heston, near Houos- 
a danmng-master, and he probably taught low in Middlesex. This proceeding caused 
Eiench and German, for he was proficient a second scandal, for it was vehemently 
in both languages. He was soon placed with suspected that St. Andrd had hastened the 
a surgeon of eminence, who made him an death of his friend by poison. There is no 
anatomist. There is no notice of his Mpren- reason to believe that Molyneux died from 
ticeship among the records of the Barber- other than natural causes. Nevertheless, 
Surgeons’ Company, and it does not appear St, Andr6 and his wife, who was dismis^ 
that he was ever made free of the company^ so from her attendance upon Queen Caroline 
that it is probable that he was throughout me in consequence of her marriage, found it 
an unquoted practitioner, at first protected necessary to retire into the country, Iley 
by court influence. St. AndrS’s knowledge moved to Southampton about 1760, and lived 
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there for the last twenty years of St. Andre’a 
long life- marriage placed St. Andre in 
easy cireumstances, for tie Lady Elizabeth 
Oapel bad a portion of 10,000/. when ahe 
mamed llolvneus in 1717, and she inherited 
a further sum of 18,000/., with Kew House, 
on the death in 1721 of Lady Oapel of 
Tewkesbury, her great-uncle’s widow. This 
money, however, want froni St. Andrfi on 
his -wife's death, and he died a compara^ 
tirely poor man, at .Southampton, in March 

I!"?®- . , , , 

St. Andre’s mind appears to hare been 
strongly inclined towards mysticism, and 
he was beyond measure credulous. He com- 

S ’ lined of having bean decoyed and poisoned 
an unknown person on 23 Feb. 1724-6. 
s complaint was investigated by the privy 
council, who offered a rewardfor the disco vary 
of the alleged offender; but the whole busi- 
ness seems to have arisen in the imagination 
of St. Andrfi, unless, indeed, it was done for 
the purpose of brinmng hia name before the 
public. It is diiBcmt to determine whether | 
St. AndrS was more knave than fool in the 
affair of Mary Tofts, but it is tolerably eet- 
tain that be was both. It is equally certain 
that he was extremely ignorant ; that he 
was lecherous and foul-mouthed is allo-wed 
by Ilia partisans as well as by his enemies. 
Ho had some professional reputation as a 
surgeon, though it was rather among the 

? aUia than among his brethren. Lord 
Peterborough was his patient, and he was 
once called upon to treat Pope when by 
accident he had hurt hia hand. 

There is a portrait of St. Andr6 in the 
engraving by Hagorth published in 1726. 
It IS entitled ' Cuniculaiii, or the Wise Men 
of Qodliman in consultation,’ and it was paid 
for by a few of the principal surgeons of the 
time, who subscribed their guinea apiece to 
Hogarth for engraving the plate as a me- 
morial of Mary Tofts. St. Andr€ is labelled 
'A’ in the print, and is represented with a 
fiddle under uis arm, in allusion to his original 
occupation of a dancing-master. He is de- 
scribed as ‘ The Dancing-Master, or Pimteiv 
naturol Anatomist.’ A detailed account of 
the persons caricatured in this print is con- 
tained in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’(1842, 
i.30G). 

[Memoir by Thomas Tyers in the Public Ad- 
vertiser, reprinted in Gent. Mag, 1781, pp. 320, 
613, and again, with critical remarka, in Nichols 
aad Steeven’s Genuine Works of Hogarth, Lon- 
doD, 1808, i, 464-92 ; an account of hia own poison- 
ing will be found in the Gazette, 23 Fob. 1724- 
1728. The Btory of Mary Tofts, the rabbit 
breeder, ie told at greater length in the British 
Medical Journal, 1896, ii, 209.] D’A. P. 

TOl XVII. 


ST. ATJBYH, Miss CAl-HEEINE, after- 
wards becoming Mbs. Molibwobth (d.l836), 
amateur artist, second daughter of Sir John 
St. Aubyn, fourth baronet, of Clowance in 
Cornwall, and sister of Sir John St. Aubyn 
(1758-1639) [q. v.], is known bv a few pri- 
vately printed etchings which she produced 
in 1788 and 1789. These comprise portraits 
of Lady St. Aubyn and Dolly Pentreat^see 
JnrrEBr, Dobotht], from pictures by Key- 
nolds and Opie in her father's possession; a 
portrait of her sister, Mrs. Robert White ; 
and a view of St. Michael’s Moimt. Two 
drawings by her of St. Michael’s Mount were 
engraved by William Austin (1721-1820) 
fq. V.] Mias St. Anbyn married, on 26 June 
1790, her cousin John Moleswortb (d. 1811), 
rector of St. Breocke, Cornwall, second son 
of Sir John Moleswortb, hart., of Pencarrow, 
and died on 21 Oct. 1836. Her eldest son 
John (d. 1844), who took the name St. Aubyn, 
succeeded to the St. Aubyn estates. 

[Kedgrave’s Piet, of Artists ; Dodd’s Mamoiig 
of English Engravers (Brit. Mns. Add. MS. 
33394); Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, ii, 1770; 
Parochial History of Corn-wall, i. 272.) 

F. Sr. O'D. 

ST. AHBYH, Sib JOHN (1696-1744), 
third baronet, politician, horn on 27 Sept, 
1696, was son and heir of Sir John St. Au- 
byn, second baronet (</. 20 June 1714), who 
married, in 1696, Mary, daughter and co- 
heiress of Pater de la Hay of Westminster. 
He was entered as gentleman-commoner at 
Exeter Collie, Oaord, on 10 June 1718, 
end created M.A. on 19 July 1721. InMay 
1722 he was returned to parliament for the 
county of Cornwall, and sat for it until his 
death. In the House of Commons St. Aubyn 
spoke ‘but seldom, and never but on points 
of consequence’ {Quarterly Mevim, October 
1876, p. 370). Joining the opposition against 
Walpme, he was hostile to the Septenmal 
Act and the employment of the Hanoverian 
troops, and on 9 March 1742 he seconded 
Lora Limerick's motion for a committee to 
inquire into the transactions of the previous 
twenty years, which was defeated by 244 
votes to 242. A fortnight later he seconded 
a motion by the same member for a secret 
committee of twenty-one to examine into 
Walpole’s olficial acts during the last ten 
years, and it was carried by 262 votes to 
246. In the polling for the committee he 
obtained the first place with 618 votes, a 
result pronounced by Speaker Onslow to be 
without precedent, but he declined to pre- 
side over the proceedings. He is said to 
have also declined a seat at the board of 
admiralty. Walpole is believed in the west 
country to have re-marked, when speaking 
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of the House of Commons, 'All these menhave 
their price except the little Cornish, haionet.’ 

He was on close terms of intimacy 
throuffhout life with Dr. 'William Borlase 
[q. and was a Mend and correspondent 
or Pope. 

St. Aubyn died of fever at Penearrow, 
Egloshayle, Cornwall, on 16 Aug. 1744, 
and was buried in a granite vault in Crowan 
church on* 23 Aug. He married at St. 
James’s, Westminster, on 3 Oct. 1725, 
Catherine, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Nicholas Morice, whobrought him 10,0002. in 
cash and the manor of Stoke*Damerel, within 
which the town of Devonport is situate. 
She died at Clowance in Crowan on 10 June 
1740, and was buried in the same vault. 
They had issue five children 

[Boose and Courtney's Bihl. Comub. ii. fiSS, 
612, 614 (where his chief speeLhes are enume- 
rate); Boase's Collect. Coiouh. 834, 836; 
Gent. Mag. 1744, p, 453; 'Walpole's Lettem, i. 
142, 146, 130 ; Notes and Queries, Sth ser. is. 
371, Sth ser. viii. 368 ; Courtney's Pari, Bep. of 
Cornwall, pp. 403-4 ; Boase's Exeter Coll. Com- 
moners, p. 284; Quarterly Beview, October 
1873.] W.P. 0. 

ST. AUBTlSr, SiB JOHN (1708-1889), 
fifth baronet, lover of science and the arts, 
horn at Golden Square, London, on 17 May 
1708, was elder son of Sir John St. Au- 
hyn, fourth baronet [d. 12 Oct. 1772), who 
married, in May 1766, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Wingfield of Durham. He 
was admitted to 'Westminster School on 
19 Jan. 1773, and in 1776, while there, and 
only seventeen years old, induced a school- 
fellow named Baker to join him in a bond for 
moneys advanced to supply his extravagances. 
Afterwards he pleaded that he was not of 
age, and the case come before the lord 
chancellor on 2 July 1777, when it was 
ordered that the money actually lent should 
he repaid, with 4 per cent, interest {Bibl. 
Comub. ii. GIG; cf. Walpoie, Journal of 
reign of Qeorge III, ii. 126). 

St. Aubyn was sheriff of Cornwall in 
1781, and in 1784 he entered upon political 
life. He sat for Truro from 25 March 1784 
to the dissolution, for Peniyn from May 
1784 to June 1790, and for Helston from 
June 1807 to 1812. In the intereate of &e 
whi«, and with the support of his relative. 
Sir Pranms Basset (afterwards Lord de Don- 
stonville), he contested the county of Oom- 
wall in 1790, but was defeated after a very 
close and bitter contest. His election song 
on this occasion is printed in Worth’s ‘ West- 
country Garland ’ (pp. 98-100). St. Aubyn 
was provincial grand-master of the Eree- 
masous in Cornwall fiom 1786 to 1839. He , 


was a fellow of the Linnean Societv an8 
was elected F.S.A. in 1783 and BBs 
18 May 1797. In 1799 he bought the fnc'n j 
and minerals of Bichord Greene [q. y.l £,f 
Lichfield. His collection of mine^,'pre, 
idously the property of Earl Bute, wsb de- 
scribed in 1799 in the ‘New System of 
Mineralogy in the form of catalogue' by 
William Babington, M.D., which is dedf- 
Gated to him. St. Aubyn joined with others 
in May 1804in the proposition to raise4,000;. 
for a mineralogical collection at the Hoyai 
Institution, and he subscribed to the fund 
for providing an annuity for Richard Person 
[q. V.] His gifts to Devonport included a 
site for the town-hall, a cabinet of minerals 
a corporation mace, Opie's picture of MaryJ 
queen of James II, quitting En^nd, and a 
painting of the Holy Family. He died at 
Lime Grove, Putney, 10 Ang. 1839. His 
body was conveyed to Cornwall, passing 
through Devonport on 23 Aug., when ft 
was attended by the municipal authorities, 
and lying in state at St. Austell, Truro, and 
Clowance. On 29 Ang. he was Wied, with 
great masonic ceremomal, in the family yaifit 
in Crowan pariah church. He married, at 
St. Andrew’s, Holbom, on 1 July 1822, 
Juliana Vinicombe, a native of Ciomwall, 
who died at Lime Grove, Putney, on 14 June 
1866, aged 87, and was also buried in the 
vault in Crowan church. The entailed es- 
tates, with the old family seat of (Fowance, 
passed to a nephew, the Bev. John Moles- 
svorth of Crowan (d. 1844). St. Aubyn hod 
in all fifteen natural chiluen, and the pro- 
perty at Devonport was incumbered by 
130,0002. in payment of the marriage por- 
tions of thirteen of them. He left his pro- 
lerty at Devonport and elsewhere to James 
It. Aubyn, his eldest natural son, with 
reversion to Edward St. Aubyn, another 
natural son, and his descendants. Edward 
St. Aubyn (d. 1872) was created a baronet 
31 July 1866, and was father of the first 
Baron St. Levan (1839-1908). 

St. Aubyn was an early and constant 
patron and friend of John Opie [q. v.], and 
was a pall-bearer at that artist’s funeral in 
April 1807. His portrait was painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in March 1780, and 
riiere are three pictures of him by Opie, ona 
of which is in Devonport Guildhall. His 
wife was also painted by Opie, and there is 
another portrait of her by Adam Buck in 
1807. 

[Bonse and Courtney’s, Bibl. Cornnb. i. 222, 
260, 264, 414, ii. 3u8, 336, 613-16, iii. 1209, 
1332; Boase’s Collect. Cornub. pp. 854, 837; 
Rogers’s Opie, pp. 133-4, 229 ; Opie's Lectarw 
on Fainting, pp. 48. 62, 68 ; Gent, Mag. 1807 
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n^T" 1808 i. 172, 1839 ii. 542 •. West Briton, le I 
A’le 1''39 P 3,6 Sept, p 2; Notes and auenea, 
ser. in. 811 (sale of Bt. A-ubyn’s en^rown^).] 

saint-oahHiBF, william of fA 

1096). bishop of Durham. [See OabiIiBF.J 

ST CLAIB.., [See Sinclub,] 

SAINTB-MEEB-BGLISB, IVILLIAM 
OF (d. 1224), bishop of London. [See Wii- 

MAM.] 

SAINT-]fiVEEM01ID, OHAHLESDB 

makguetel de saint denis, db 

(161.3 P-1 70S), soldier, poet, and essayist, and, 
aecording to the Due d’Aumale, the ‘ most 
refined epicurean of his age,’ is said to have 
Leen bom on 1 April 1613 at Saint-Denis-le- 
(luast in Normandy. He belonged to a noble 
andfoirly -wealthy family, and, as a younger 
bon it was at drst intended that he sho^d 
enter the magistracy. At the age of n ine he 
-was sent to the College de dermont in Paris, 
a school conducted by the Jesuits. After re- 
mAining there four years he was removed to 
the umversity of Caen, and then, a year 
afterwards, to the College d’Hareourt in 
Paris, where he devoted himself to the study 
of law, and became a sMlled fencer. He 
soon decided to abandon the law for a mili- 
tary career, and, when scarcely more than 
sixteen, obtained a commission m the army 
as an ensign. He served, during the thirty 
•\ ears' war, in Italy, on the Ehme, and in 
ihanderB, obtaining his captaincy for his 
conduct at the siege of Landreoies in 1637. 
At Paris, during the winter suspension of 
hostilities, lie came under the influence of 
Gassendi, the opponent of Descartes and 
teacher of MoliSre. Saint-Evremond ac- 
quired from Gassendi a sceptical habit of 
mind in religious matters, and a resolve to 
govern his life with an exclusive view to 
Its enjoyment. Well read and -witty, he 
-was favourably noticed by the young Due 
d'Enghien, ‘ the Grand Oond6,’ who, in order 
to eJi]oy his socie^, appointed him in 1642 to 
the heutenoncy oHiis guards. W ith the diike, 
Saint-Evremond fought at Bocroi (1643), 
Fiiedburg (1644), and Nordlingen (1646), 
where be -vras dangerously wounded in the 
huee. Next year (1646) he followed the 
duke into Elandeis, again doing good ser- 
vice, and was commissioned by the mtter to 
induce Mazsrin to sanction the siege ofDun- 
hirb, a mission in which he succeeded ex- 
cellently. The -vrinter of 1646-7 he again 
spent in Paris, mixing in the most brilliant 
sodety. Already, some three years before, he 
had written, or helped to -write, a clever dra- 
matic satire on the then still young Eiench 
academy (Xa Comidie dea Acadimistes), and 
now, 1647, he -wrote -^bree or four ehort 


essays on subjects suggested ^ the conver- 
sation of the salons, such as ‘ That the man 
who would know everything does not know 
himself.’ These essays were circulated in. 
manuscript among the wits. In 1647 Saint- 
Evremond followed Cond4 into Catalonia ; 
but next year (1048), after accompanying 
him to Flanders, he offended his commander 
by a satire, and was cashiered. 

During the troubles of the Fronde, the 
Due de Longueville, a leader against the 
court in Normandy, vainly offered Saint- 
Bvremond the command of the ortiUeiy; 
and Saint-Evremond wrote soon after a 
satirical account of the ‘Betreat of M, le 
Due de Longueville in his Government of 
Normandy.’ The piece so pleased Mazarin 
that during his last illness he invited the 
author to read it to him several times. On 
16 Sept. 1652, while the civil war was at its 
height, the king appointed Saint-Eviemocd 
to be a ‘marSimai de camp’ in his armies, 
and by warrant dated the following day gave 
him a pension of three thousand hvres. In 
his new rank he served under the Due de 
Candale in Guienne till the reduction of 
Bordeaux, and, with the help of Fouquet, 
supplemented his emoluments so satisfac- 
torily os to bring home from the campaign 
fifty thoiu>ancl fimnes, which, as he told Sil- 
vestxe, proved ' of great use to him during 
the remainder of his life.’ Boon afterwards 
hefellinto temporary disgrace for some unex- 
plained cause, and was confined to the Bas- 
tille for two or three months, Mazariu made 
him a kind of apology on Ids release. In 
the next year (1664) he was again serving 
in Flanders, and continued his active mili- 
tary service till the peace with Spain in 
1669. 

Meanwhile his fame as a man of society 
had spread. The time was one of easy 
morality, when, according to his o-wn ac- 
count, ‘ delicate vice went by the name of 
pleasure.' Ho himself was not, if we are to 
Mlieve Des Maizeaux, g^reatly addicted to 
the society of women ; hut Im -was one of the 
first lovers of the famous Ninon de Lenclos, 
named by him ‘the modern Leontium,’ and 
remained in affectionate correspondence with 
her till the end of their long lives. He had 
a wide reputation as a gastronom& In the 
autumn of 1669 he accompanied Mazarin on 
his journey south to conclude thepeace of 
the Pyrenees with Don Louis de ]^ro, the 
Spanish minister. Before starting, he pro- 
mised hbe Marquis de Cr£qui to^ve him 
on account of what took place. Hie peace 
was very unpopular with, the army, and 
Saint-Evremond’s report to the marquis 
formed, in effect, a very able and bitter 
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attack on klazarin and his policy, but 
it was kept ei'cret at the time. Harly in 
1061 ho formed a member of the embassaa'o 
sent to England to congratulate Charles II 
on his accession. In the August of that 
year Saint-Evremond, before proceeding ■wit h 
the court into Brittany, confided some of his 
more important papers, and among them the 
manuscript of his report for the Marquis do 
Or6nui on the pence, to Madame do I’lessis- 
Belh6ro, his friend, and the friend of Fouquet. 
After Fouquot’a foil Madame do Plessis- 
Bolli&re’s house ivas scarohed, and the letter 
on the peace came to light. Mnzarin had 
died on the previous 9 Iilarcb, but Colbert 
and Le Tellior, making a show of respect 
for his memory, placod the letter in the king’s 
hands, and tho,nrrost of the writer was di>- 
creod. Saint-Evromond had already had a 
taste of the Bastille, and did not eari' lo re- 
new the experience, lie lay hid for some 
time in Normandy, and lo wards the end of 
1(501 took rofuga m Holland, bidding a linal 
farewell lo France. 

The letter on the pence was the oslonaiblo 
causa of Baint-Kvruniond's downfall) hut 
Voltaire says expressly, ‘'I'lio Marquis do 
Miromond, his friend, told mo in IjOndon 
that there was nnotlinv reason for his dis- 
gracoj and that Saint -Evromond never would 
explain what it was.’ The secret has boon 
wmlkopt. Possibly his satiric gifts of pen 
and tongue had roiidorod him obnoxious to 
Colbert and Colbert’s master, 

Saint-'iEvreinond, according to lies Mai- 
zeaux, ’ liad too many friends in England to 
remain long in Uollaiul.’ At the English 
court, then at its gnyost, ho found n society 
differing lilllu from t iio society of Paris, and 
no morn outwardly doeornas. I'lui Dukes of 
lluckiiiglmm and Ormonde, the Earls of Kl. 
Albans and Arlington, were among his host 
friends. Almost atliio samotimowith him- 
self, Qrammoni, also in disgrace, came over 
ftoin Franco, Witli the hitler Haiut-Evre- 
inond was on tho best possible terms, Gmm- 
mont being, according to Hainillon, t-iram- 
mont’s biographer, Baint-flvrmnoiid's hero, 
whom ho nevertheless consjant.ly exhorted 
to greater sobrioty. Saint-Evromond was a 
constant guest at Qranimont’s supper piarties. 
Saint-Evreniond was also on excellent terms 
with Cowley, with Hobbes, and wilh'Wallor, 
forwliuin ho entertained a m'oat admiration. 
Etmliah he somns never to have loarnod. 

In 1 OO'l Saint -Evremond foil ill, and wont, 
to Holland for oluingo of air. lie remained 
in the Low Countries till 1070, not without 
hopes of hoiiig allowed lo return lo France, 
mixing with the beat Dutch society, and 
making nequaint unco with Spinoza. Tn April 


1670 it was intimated to him by Lord ArlinB. 
ton, through Sir William 'I’emple, then ami 
bassador at The Hague, that his return to 
London would ho favourably regarded. On 
his acceding to this request Charles II gave 
him a pension of 300/. a year, which he en- 
joyed till tho king’s donth. He afterwards 
stood well with .fames II and with Wil- 
luim HI, who showed him marked favour. 

'iWords tho end of 167C the Duchess of 
kfazarin, niece of tho cardinal, came to 
England with designs on tho king’s affec- 
tions, and, to counteract the influence of the 
Duchess of Porlsmoutli, Saint-Evremond at 
onco allnclied himself to her servieo. He 
had previously exiiorled Mile. delCeroualle 
not to lurn a deaf ear to the royal addressee 
lie now urged Mine. ileJNrnzavin, whose lieart 
was Acklu, not to negloet, her golden oppor- 
1 unit ies. ITntil hi'r deal h on ir.Tiiiy 1099 he 
nminined in almost daily attendanee upon 
liev, whi'Llier at St. .lames’s or Windsor, or 
at h(>r house in Chelsea, ifueli of hie later 
ptroBO and verso was eoinposed for her edifl- 
ciition. 

During tho earlier years of Saint-Svre- 
mond's exile he made more tlian one fruit- 
less ellbrfc to obtain permiteion to return to 
Frunou. In J 689 an intimation was sent to 
him that he might do so ; but the old man 
answered that it was then too late, and that 
ho was haiipy where ho was. ‘In the 
country in wliioh 1 now am,’ lie wrote in 
1603, ‘I sooMino. Maznrin everyday: Hive 
among people who are socinblo and friendly, 
who have groat eluverness and much wit.’ 
Nor when tiio duchess died In 1 699 could he 
he induced to stir. After lior donlh he fre- 
qiuuiled the sonioly of a dubious Marquisede 
la Perrine, to wliom ho left a legacy of 60i 
Hn himself diod on L’O Si>pl. 170S, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. ‘ Mr. Saint- 
Evremond,’ wrote Attorbury (Ootreupm- 
dence, iii. 117), ‘ diod renouncing the Chris- 
tian religion, yut tho church of Westminster 
thought fit, in honour of his memory, to give 
his body room in tlio a.bhey, and to allow 
him to bo buried there gratis, as far as the 
cliaplcr was coneorned, tuongh he left 800/. 
sterling holiliul him, which is thought every 
way an uunccountablc piece of raanage- 
mont. . , . Dr. Birch prollbred to be at the 
charge of the funeral on tho ncoonnt of the 
old acquaintance bolwoon Saint-Evremond 
and his patron Waller, but that proffer not 
being accepted, is resolved to have the honour 
of laying a marble stone upon his grave.' 
Ilia monument is in Poets’ Corner, within a 
few feel of that of Chaucer. 

Saint-Evroraond’s literary reputation has 
undergone some vioissitudos. In hie own 
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time It stood veiy high — five hundred louis 
according to Voltairo being olliured for the 
play of ‘Sir Politick "VVould-bo.’ In the 
eighteenth century his fame declined, and 
Voltaire, notwithstanding, or -perhaps bo* 
cause of, a sort of intellectual filiation, spoke 
of him with uniform disparngomout ; ‘ never,’ 
ho said, ' was reputation more usurped than 
his.’ In tho last fifty years greater justice 
had been rendered hini j and it_hn.s been re- 
cognised that lie WHS in corlain rcspucts a 
fit contemporary or oven ]irocurBor of Pascal, 
and a precursor of Voltaire, and that a_ fair 
proportion of his prose— not his verso — is, to 
use the Duo d’Aumale’s words, ‘ exijuiaito 
end delicate.’ 

His medical attundnut, Sllvostrc, has 
given this portrait of him : ‘ M. do Saint- 
llvrcmond was well made. As ho had in 
youth taken port in all manly oxorcisos, ho 
retained, even to a very advanced ago, a na- 
tural and easy carriage. Ilia eyes were bine, 
keen, and full of fire, his face bright and in- 
telligent, his smile somew’hat satirical. In 
youth he had had fine black liair, hut though 
It had hcoomo quite white, and oven very 
sparse, he never would svenr n wig, ond con- 
tented. himself with wearing a ahnll-cap. 
More than twenty years before liia death a 
wen developed at tlio root of his nose, and 
grew to a good sine, but this did not dis- 
figure him very much, at least in tho eyes of 
those who saw him habitually. His oou- 
versotion was gay and easy, his loparteos 
lively ond incisive, his mamiors good and 
polite ; in a word, one can sny of him that in 
all things ho showod hiinself to bo a man of 
quality." 

There exist, however, hints of loss flatter- 
ing characterislics. Christopher Pitt [q. r.], 
in a ‘Dialogue between a Pool and his Ser- 
vant,’ has the following linos: 

Old £rtemond, renotruod for wit and dirt, 

'Would cliango his living ofloncr th.in liis shirt; 
Boar with the ralcos of state a month ; and come 
To starve anothor in his liule at homo, 

A portrait of Sninl-J’ivromond, paint ocl by 
Patmeulierin 1701, is in the Aationnl Por- 
trait Gallery. An engraving of it is given 
in the first volume of tho quarto edition of 
the ‘‘Works,’ Loudon, 1705, and anothor on- 
graved port rmt from an original by Kneller is 
111 volume iii. of tho edition of tho ‘Works’ 
in English, 1728 (London). There is also a 
bust over the grave in Westminster Abbey. 

All his works wore comx>osod for his own 
pleasure, or the pleasure of his friends, and 
circulated only, so far as his responsibility 
was concerned, in xnanuscript. They are 
thus mainly of au occasional kind, and oon- 


j sist of pooms,''chicfly of an omat oiy kind ; 
three or four plays, the ‘ Comfidio des Aeadd- 
iniciens,’ ‘ Sir Politick Would-be,’ a play ‘ h 
la manici'c augloiso,’ ‘Lea Upfiraj’ various 
essays, dialogues, disaortations, and refiec- 
tions, tho most extended being ‘Sur lea 
divers gciiies du Peuple Ilomain dans lea 
divers toms do la IlCpubliquo,’ and a con- 
siderable correapomlpnco with Ninon de 
Lonclos, the Duchubs of hlnsarin, and ot-hurs, 
Doing much sought after, ond having there- 
fore a inoiipy value, all that ho wrote was 
irated, and a good deal was attributed to 
im of wliLch^ ho was not the author. A 
pirated selection appeared iu an English 
Iranalalion in 1700 (London, 2 vols, 8vo). 
TIo treated siicii piracies with characteristic 
iiidiO'erenco till quite tho end of Ms life, 
when Des Maizeaux induced him to begin 
the work of authentication. Death super- 
-venod. But Des Maizeaux ami Silvestre, 
-ivilh sncli notes and indications as Saint- 
iEvromoud had left, published his authentic 
■works in 1705, in London, in 2 vols. 4to (3rd 
edit. 1700). 1 >03 Maizoaux also brought out 
at Amsterdam in 1700 a collection of tho 
works attributod to Sainl-]Svreinond, under 
the title of ‘MtSlange ourieux des^meilleures 
pieces attribu6es it M. de Saiiit-Evremond.’ 
The works were several times lepublishodf 
tho edition of 1763, in 12 vols., containing 
much that ho confessedly had not written, 
lie also wrote tho life of Rochester prefixed 
to his ‘ Poems,’ 1707, 

_ In later times seleotions from Snint- 
Evreraoud’s works have been edited by 
Illliponu (1862), Giraud (1 866), Qidel (no date, 
but circa 1 860), Mcrlot (1870), Lesoure (1881), 
Mnc6 (1894). 

[The obiof authority about Saint-Evrcmond is 
Dob Mnizoimx, -who first publishrcl, iu 1706, a 
memoir with Saiut-Ulvreniond’s coUoctrd -works ; 
it wna Bovoral times remintod. To it should bo 
added tho preface of P. Silvestre to llie fifth 
edition of 1789. Tho volumes of selections men- 
tioned above contain biographical sketches more 
or less extended, the notice by Qiraud boing 
specially olaborat o,bul, unfortunately only carry- 
ing tho story of Suint-Evromond’s life to tho dnto 
of his exile. A continuation had boon priycclod, 
but -was apparently novec carried opt. Sointo- 
Bouvo -wrote two papers on Saint-Evromond in 
his CauserioB du Lundi, vol. iv„ and Ronveaux 
Lundis, vol, xiii. Sea also Saintsbury's Miscel- 
laneous Essays and Rotes and Quorios, 8th ser, 
xi, 186,] F. T. M. 

ST. FAITH’S, JOUR oj (d. 1360), theo- 
logical writer, was educated at the Carmelite 
house of St. Faith, near Norwich, and 
bI udiod at Oxford. He was made governor 
oi tho OarmelLtes of Burnham Norton, Nor- 
folk, and died there, 18 Duo, 1369. He 
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Icctanoa Iliblorioa ot Qonenlog'ica/ -wrilton. 
in 1600, arc in A.dt\it. MS. 10108, and tluw 
other voliimeB of similar collections by him 
are in tho Iiandsdowne MSS. 8G1, 862, 806. 
IIo also compiled ‘ Pedigrees, E vidences, and 
other Matters relating to Notlinghamshiro ’ 
(Lianadowno MS, 871). Transcripts of luany 
of Iho visitations hold by him are also in tho 
British Museum, and the following havo 
been print od: Durham (1010), printed at 
Sunderland [1810 FI i AVcstmnreland (1016), 
London, 1863, 8vo ; Lancashiri' (1 Ol.'l), odilud 
by P. li. Haines for the Chethnm Society, 
1871; Cumberland (1616), edijod by J. 
Pethoraton for the Tlnrloian Society, 1872 j 
Yorlishiro (1013), edited by Joseph Poster, 
1876; Northumberland (1016), edited by 
G.W. Mnrahall,Lnndoii,l 878, 8vo ; Ilerlford- 
shire (1631), edited by Walter 0. Metcalfe 
fer the Ilarloian Society, 1886. 

In the British Museum thero is a copy of 
Guillim's ‘Display of Ilcraldrie,’ 1638, with 
manuscript additions by Saint Ueorgo. 

[Bnrlco’a Landed Gentry (1888), p. 1319; 
Ilow.ird’s Miseollanea Gonenloglea ot IJnrnldien, 
now SOP. iii, 78 ; Lo Novo's I’cdisi'ues of Knights, 
p. 223; Nobio’a Oollogo of Anus; Wost’s aym- 
Moography, part ii. (1827), p. 331,] T. 0. 

SATNT-GPiRMAN, OIIRTSTODIIEB 
(]400F-I6t0), legal writer and controver- 
sialist, born about 1460, was son of Jlunry 
Saiat-Qorman, knight, and hh wife Anno, 
daughter of Thomas 'J'iudalo. He was bom 
prooably about 1100 at Shilton, Warwick- 
nliiro ; both his parents are buried in the 
church there. He was oduciit ed at. O.vfurd, as 
a member, it is said, of E.volor Oiillege. ITo 
then entered tho Inner Temple, where ho 
studied law and was called to tho bar. Ao- 
cording to Wood ho became a ‘ counsellor of 
note,' and ‘ won inimort al fame among tho 
oitisens of London.’ In July 1681 Rome of 
Orom well’s agent H rotiuesled bis services in 
legal matters, and in 1586 tho northera 
roWs moutioned him as one of those whoso 
heresies should bo destroyed (Lef/ers and 
JPapers of Jtenn/ VIII, vit. lOOM, si. 1 2-1(1). 
Bat as a rule Haiut-Gorman avoided politics, 
and con lined himself to legal and literary 
work, and to the eollootioti of a library 
which e.voooded that of any other lawyer. 
Ho died nil octogenarian in doptomber 1 tilO, 
and was buried near Tliomos Lupsot fq. v.] 
in the church of Bt. Alphago-withiu-Orlpple- 
gato, in which parish lie had lived during 
his latter years. No mont ion of wife or chil- 
dren appears in his will (datod 10 July 16 JO 
and proved 30 May 1611) ; but the coiifused 
wortfing of a loiter to (Jromwoll {^Letters 
and Prijiers, xiv. pi. i, No. 1-310) seems to 


imply thivt ho was twice married and bad 
three children. By his will ho desired alma 
to be given at Shill on till 1630, and left 
other sums to Lawford and Builtou in IVar- 
wickshiro. 

In religious matters Saint-German was a 
moderate reformer. Probably in 1632 
issued, niionymonsly, his ‘ Tis'atise concom- 
yngo tbo diuision botwuno tho splritualtie 
and the temporaltio’ (8vo, Th. Berthclet 
n.d.) This work is very rare, but copies are 
in tho British Museum and Iluth Libraries. 
Li it Saint-Uermnn lays the blame of the 
division on the clergy. It is said to have 
been commundod to Sir Tliomns More for its 
moderation, in contrast to bis own intem- 
perencQ of language. Early in 1633 More 
made a vigorous attaek upon it in bis ‘Apo- 
logy,’ referring to the author as ‘ the pacifier.’ 
This provoked a reiily from Saint-German 
entitled ‘ A Dialogue betwixt o two English- 
men, whereof one was called Salem and the 
other IJisance’ (Th. Bevtholot, 1683, 8vo), 
and Move retorted in tho same year with his 
‘ Dohellacyou of Salem and Biaance,’ which 
emlwl iho controversy. Another work by 
Raint-Uernum of a similar chnvaoter— ‘ A 
Treat iso oonooriiynge t ho power of the elovgye 
and the hiwes of the renlmo’ — was issued 
with no date by TJiomas Godfrey. 

Bttint-Oorman is, iiowovor, oblofly re- 
membered as author of ‘Doctor and Stu- 
dent,’ a handbook for legal students, whidi 
was not Biipoiwided until llio aiipoornnco of 
Blnckslonu^ ‘ Oommonlnrios,' This work 
was first is.siiud by Knstell in 1623 in Latin, 
under the title ‘ ninlogus do Pundamentis 
Logum ot do Uonscientin.’ Herbert pos- 
sessed a copy, but none is now known to ho 
e.vlunt. Aiiolber edition was xiublished by 
linstell in 1628 (Bril. Mus.) An Englisli 
translation, oiitillod ‘A Fyrslo Dinlogo in 
Finglys.sho,’ was brought out in 1681 by 
Wyor, and a ‘ Second Dialogo in Englyssbe' 
■was pubUshod by Peter Treveris in 1630. 
Both these were nrinted in 1532 ‘with new 
addy oiouB ’ by lleumnii. Subsequent editions 
wore numerous, both in English and ia 
Latin, In 100 1 Thomas Wight published a 
Latin edition, with Bale’s account of the 
author and his will predxed. A'cemplate 
abridgement’ appeared in 1030. The six- 
toenlh edition, oulorgod, was publiabod_ in 
1761, and the last appeared at Cinoinnati in 
1874. Two ropios or a ‘ replication ’ to the 
‘Doctor and Student’ arc extant (in Harl. 
M,S.S.82!) and 7371). Bale nttribul os various 
otbpr wovlcs to Saint-Oornian ; but some 
of tiu'ir titles are variations of tlie boob 
already not iced, and tho othors are not known 
to be e.vtant. 
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[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr, ; C.it. IIuUi Libr. ; 
Maitland's Out. Early Printed Boots iit Lam- 
beth: Ames’s TypoRr. Antiq. od. Ilorbert, i. 
832, and Dibdin, iii. 86-7, 101-2; Hazlitb's 
Coll, lit ser. p. 371 : lotters and Papers of 
Henry Vin, cd. Brewer and Oaivilnor; SirT. 
More’s Apology and Dobellaeyoii of 8.ilom and 
Bizaneo, 1683 ; More's Life of Sir T. More, od. 
Hunter, pp. 885-9; Ilntton's Life of More, 
1800, pp. ‘<226-6 ; Bale ; Pits ; Tanner’s Bibl. p, 
318 ; Wood's Atlionm Uxon. i. 120 ; JDodd’s 
Church Hist. i. 205; Poster’s Alumni Oxou. 
1600-171‘1: Oolvilo’s Warwiekshiro Worthies j 
BoaseandCourtney’sBibl.Gornub. ; Bluetstone's 
IjogalTroots, 1771, p. 226; Hoove’s BnglisliLaw, 
ir. 416; Bridgman’s Legal Bibliugr, pp, 200-5; 
Marvin’s Legal Bibl. p. 620.] A. P. P. 

ST. GERMANS, third Eam or (1708- 
1877), [See Ettoi, Edwahu Gbanvilie.] 

ST. GILES, JOHN or (Jl. 1230), Do- 
jninican. [See JoiiE.] 

ST. HELENS, B.veoit. fSeo Pitz- 
miBiiDBT, Aiimrim, 1753-1830.] 

ST. JOHN, BAYLE (1828-1850), author, 
second son of James AugusUia St. .John [q.v.], 
and brother of Horace Slobbing llosooe Rt. 
.John [q.v.] Mtd Poroy Bolinfrhroko St. John 
[q. V.' I was born in Kontisli Town, London, 
ou 10 Au^. 1822. lie accoumiinied hia 
father on visits to Erniico and S^vitzorland 
during 1829-3J, and then atudiod, with the 
intention of hecoming an artist, uiitli 1839. 
When scarcely thirteen ho soul an article 
to a monthly magazine which was accept cd. 
For a long time ho was emnloyed in assisting 
his father in his work on tlvo ‘ History of the 
Manners and Cusloma of Ancient Grcoco,’ 
1842, 3 Tols. At tho same liuio he con- 
tributed regularly to the ‘Sunday Timos’ 
and the ‘Penny Magazine,’ and furnished 
occasional articles to many perlodlcnls. In 
1884 he wrote for ‘ Ifraser’s Magazine,’ he- 
sides some poetry^ a series of mticlos en- 
titled ‘Do re Vcliiculari, or a Oomic His- 
tory of Chariots/ which wore popularly 
attributed to Dr. Magiuu. In 1815 ho pnli- 
lished a novel iu throe volumes called ‘ Tho 
Eccentric Lover,’ In 1843 ho helped to 
form the Ethnological Society, ond con- 
tributed a paper on the hlougols to its 
; Journal ’ (1818, i. 80-102). In the follow- 
ing year ho helped to oslablUh the Syro- 
i^yptlan Society. As o oontjibulor to the 
‘Foreign Quarterly Review’ ho discussed 
the political questions of tho day, and ro- 
ceiyed the thanks of tho London Missionary ' 
Society for his treatment of tho suhjoot of 
Tahiti (Oolnbor 184,4, pp. 163-04) [sea 
PEtTonAiiB, Gbouqi]]. In 184.0 he went to 
Egypt, whore ho studiod Arabic, explored 


many unknown districts, and journeyed to 
tho oasis of Siwah, in order to study the 
route of Alexander the Groat, No Eug- 
lishmau excepting George Browne (1768- 
1813) had previously crossed that dangerous 
desert, St. John published a narrative of 
tho oxpodition in ‘Adventures in the Libyan 
Desert and the Oases of Ammon/ 1849, 
forming a yolume of ‘ Murray’s Homo and 
Colonial Library/ This work was made the 
basis of ‘ Five Views in tlie Oasis of Siwali, 
accompanied by a Mop of the Libyan Desert/ 
1850. _ In Juno 1848 ho took up his resi- 
dence iu Paris, and witnessed the coup d’eiai 
of 2 Doc._ 1851. While in Paris he wrote 
his charming ‘Two Years’ Residence in a Le- 
vontinoFamily ’ for Chapman and Hall’s series 
of ‘ Works of Fiction,’ i860 — it was reissued 
in 1866 — and ho hegau contributing to 
'Chambers’s Journal' and to 'Ilousmiold 
Words,’ In 1851 ho rolurnod to Egypt for 
another year, visiting tho valley of the 
Cataracts, and coilecUim matorials for his 
'Village Life in Upper Egypt, with Skotohos 
of the Said/ 2 vols. 1852. After a subse- 
quent visit to Italy ho published ‘ The Sub- 
alpino Kingdom, or Experiences and Studies 
in Savoy, Piodmont, and Genoa/ 1866,2 vols., 
a. work containing now information, de- 
rived from unpublished doouments, respect- 
ing tile life of lloiibscnu. During a further 
residence in J’arls, where he acted for atime 
ns correspondent for the ‘ Daily Telegraph/ 
ho projected, but did not live to write, u 
‘History ofllio E.stablishmont of the Empire 
in Franco,’ lie died at 18 Grove End Road, 
St. John's Wood, London, on 1 Aug. 1860. 

JIo was also author (among other works) 
of : 1 . ‘ Tho Fortunes of Francis Croft/ 1862, 
anon. 2. ‘ Tho Turks in Europe, a Sketch of 
Manners and Politics in the Ottoman Em- 
piro/1853. 3. ‘ Purplo Tints of Poris, Charac- 
ter and Manners in tho Now Empire,*' 1834, 
2 vols. 4. ‘ The Louvre, or Biogriwihy of a 
Museum,’ 1866. 6. ‘ Legends of the Christian 
East/ 1806. 6. ‘ Maretimo: a Story of Ad- 
venturo/ 1866, in ‘Soicot Library^ of Fic- 
tion/ new edit. 1884, 7. ‘Alontaigno tlie 
Essayist: a Biography/ 1868, 2 vols. lie 
translated ' Sketches of the Hungarian Emi- 
gi-ation into Turkey, by a llonvod/ 1863. 

[Mon of tho Tinio, 1857, pp. 665-7 ; Gent. 
Mag. Septombor 1860, p. 317; Bala's Life and 
Adventures, i. 397 ; Atheueoum, 6 Aug. 1 850, p, 
177.] G. 0. B. 

ST. JOHN, CHARLES GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM (1800-1866), sportsman and natu- 
ralist, was fourth son of General the Hon. 
Frederick St. John (1766-1844), second son 
of Frodorick, sccoud viscount Boitngbroko. 
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His mother was Lady Arabella, daughter of 
‘WiUiam, sixth earl of CraTcn. Born at 
Ohailey, Sussex, on 8 Dec. 1809, Oharles 
St. John yraa sent in due time to Midhurat 
School. The characteristic bent of his mind 
showed itself at school, where he is reported 
to have been a proficient in spinning for 
pike and catching cels in the river Arun. 
In 1828 he was appointed to a clerlcship in 
the treasury, bat the regular work and con- 
finement proved irksome. 

He left the treasury when his uncle, Lord 
Bolingbroke, lent him Bosehall, a shooting- 
box in Sutherland. There ho devoted him- 
self to the study of animals and birds. On 
20 Nov. 1884 ho married Ann, daughtor of 
T. Gibson, a Newcastle banker, who brought 
him some fortune, and much sympathy with 
sport and natural history. He afterwards 
spent much time in Moray. The fine moors 
of Moray, studded with lochs, and the ad- 
joining seaboard gave him exceptional op- 
portunities of stuping seabirds. 

In 1841 some reminiscences hy St. John 
of his aportiim experiences were incorporated 
hy his mend Oosmo Innos (b . v.], sherilF of the 
county, in an article whicu Innes published 
in the ‘ Quarterly Be view ’ (vol. Ixxvii.') St. 
John’s contributions to the article included 
tlio story of ' Tha Muclde Hart of Benmore,’ 
which charmed Loelthnrt, tho editor of the 
' Quarterly.' Thenceforth St. John made care- 
ful and regular notes of all he saw. In 18'kl 
he issued 'Short Sketches of tlio Wild H porta 
and Natural History of the Highlands.’ Tlio 
work was recognised as that of an acciu'.ile 
observer and a writer of talent. Other 
sporting books followed; but on C Doc. 1868, 
when stating on a shooting expedition to 
Fliiscordino, he was struck with paralysis, 
lie was moved to the south of England, but 
never rallied, and died ou 12 July 1866 at 
WoolstOH. Ho was buriod in Southampton 
cemetery. Tho skull of a favourito retriever 
was buriod with him. 

As a sportsman St. John was keen and 
persevering, but took more delight in sooing 
his dogs work and in rambling over the 
hills and moors, toldng his ohanco of finding 
varied game, than in securing large bags of 
partridges and phoasaut s. Ho was unrivalled 
os a field naturalist, never accepting facts on 
hearsay. With the birds of Scotland ho 
was especially familiar. Fossessed of oon- 
siderablo skill as a draughtsman, ho drew 
and painted his specimens, and some of his 
books were illustrated by himself. His 
works preserve the memory of many onrions 
birds and animals wbicb are now scarcer 
than they were in his days, and may become 
extinct. His style is dear and direct, and 


Saint-John 

the genuine appreciation of scenery is ap^ 
rent beneath the sober details in which the 
books abound. His writings have sent 
multitudes of lovers of nature and sport to 
the rivers and moors of the north. 

St. John left three sons and one daughter 
who are still living. His sons include 
Colonel Frederick Charles St. John (b. 1836) 
of the Madras stall’ corps, and Rear-admiral 
Henry Craven St. John (6. 1837), 

Besides ‘ Short Sketches of the Wild Sports 
and Natural History of the Highlandti' 
1846, the ninth edition of which contains 
the author’s notea and a life by tho present 
writer (1898), St. John published: 1. ‘A 
Tour in Suthorlandsbive ; with Extracts 
from the Field Books of a Sportsman and a 
Naturalist,’ 2 vole., 1840 ; 2nd edition in 
2 vols., 1884, with an a^ipondix on the fauna 
of Sutherland by J. A. Harvie-Brown and 
T. E. Buolcley, and ‘Bucollcotions of tha 
Author,’ by his son. 2. ' Natural History 
and Sport in Moray,’ with a memoir by 
Mr. 0. Innoa, 1863 : roissned with plates in 
1882. 

[St. , John’s boohs; Bnrko’s Fooraoo; private 
iniormation.J Si. G. W. 

SAINT-JOHN, irUNBV, Visootot Bo- 
Mhouboxu (1678- 1761), st atosman, baptised 
lit Battorsca on 10 Oct. 1678, wos tho only 
son of Sir Hoiiry St. John, by his wife, Lady 
Mory, sooond daughter of Bobort lUcb, so- 
ooiid oarl of Warwick [ip v.] Tho elder 
Henry was tho son of Sir Waller St. .Tohn, 
1 bird baronot. Throo of Sir Waller’s older 
brothel's fell on the king’s side in the civil 
war ; and ho inherit od the bftronolcy and 
manors ofBatlorsea and Wandswnrt li on the 
doath of a nephew. He marriod Johanna, 
daughtor of Sir Oliver St. John [q. v.], chief 
justice under Oromwell (for genealogy see 
CoiiLiNB’h IWrafff, ed. Brydgoe, vi. 63 ; cf. 
G.E.O.’s I'ppvngp, i. 368). Sir VVnltov andliis 
eon Henry lived together in tho raauoi'-house 
at Battersea, wliern ,Sir Walter died on 3 July 
1708 at the ago of eighty-sevon. Sir WallPt 
ropairod the church and founded n charity 
scliool. Simon I’atrick (1626-1707) [q. v!j 
was for a lime his chnplain; Daiiie] Burgess 
[q. v.], the preabylorian divine, was intimate 
willi the family, and tho younger Henry 
complained to Swift (28 July 1721 ) ofliaving 
been so bored in his infancyby the sermons of 
Dr. Thomas Mnnlon [q. v.J, oaother presby- 
terian divino, as to be ready to become a high 
ohurohman (cf. first essay addressed to Pope). 
Henry, the son of Sir Walter, was a dissipated 
man about town, who got into troiiblo for 
killing Sir William Esloourt in a brawl in 
1681, and is said by Biunet (Oh>» Tinies, >!•' 
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4441 to have hod to pay Ohai-lps II and two 
16,000t for o pardon. 
mji 0 youngOT Henry was sent to Hloiii and 
afterwMda, it has been said, to Ohrisl Church. 
No record, however, appears at Christ 
Church, and the report may bo duo, as Mr. 
Churton Collins euprgpsls, to tho honorary 
r . It at Oxford in 1 1 0:^- 


He Boon liccamo coiiHpicuoua for Biicli quali- 
ties as ore typified by tho horoos of Cou- 
ereve’s comedies. Tie was a hard drinker, 
and lived, soys Goldsmith, with Miss flum- 
ley ‘the most expensive demirep of tho 
kinedom.' (Tho hlias Qnmley who married 
Pufieney in 1714 lias been confounded with 
this woman i soo Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. 
ii. 401, x. 303, whore a coarse oaricaluro of 
St. John and his mi at mbs is described). 
Goldsmith hoard from an eye-wit ness 1 lint ho 
hud 'run naked through tho nark in a lit of 
inte-^ipn iinTi. ’ Tie showed his prolensinus 
to be a wit by a copy of vi'rses prolixed to 
Dryden’s translation of Virgil (thnso woro 
flftfflwatds prolixed, with some aUomtions, to 
tlia O^dfieuvre tPitn Jnmmu (1714), by 
Soinfr-nyaomtho). I lurinty 1 OOfi and 1 009 Kt . 
John travelledon tho coutinenl , and thorn ac- 
quired a romarkahly oecurato Iniowlodgo of 
Prench. After his return he wrote an ode 
(■ (iitAri ‘Ahnahido’— a rmnoiiHtrnneo to one of 
Ills mistresses upon her inlldolity (printed 
in Whartoniana, 1737, ii. 100 ; si'o also War.- 
lOLii’s Boyal and Nnh/e Anihors, wlii'rn are 
also mentioned one or two other trillos). 
In 1700 he inorrlod P’ranoes, daughler of 
ftr Henry 'Winohoombo, a rich country 
gentleman of Uiioklohuvy, DorKHhiro, and u 
descendant of ‘Jack of Nowhury.’ llisfather 
and grandfather sottled fnniily eHlatos upon 
Min in Wiltshire, flurroyi and Middlesex j 
and his wife brought him a fortune. Mar- 
riage did not improve his morals, and Mr.s. 
St, John had many cansos of eoniphiint. 

Rt, John was elected to William's lust 
parliament for the family borough of Woot- 
loii-Hassett in Wilis) lire. Mis grandfnther 
and father had sat both for the horniigh and 
county. Ilnrloy wns ulucliid speaker upon 
the opening of t)ie soHsinn in I'obriiury 1700- 
1701, and Sdt. John liecnmo his warm snp- 
pbrter. Harley, like Kt. .rohn, had been 
hronght up under prertbyterian iullunncus, 
and had taken tho torysidc. St. John at 
once made his mark as a spioolcur. In one 
of his early oITorts ho was answered by his 
Etonsohoolfollow, llobort Walpole. Walpole 
tailed, while St. .Tohu made a brilliant suc- 
cess j though, according to Ooxe, an intelli- 
gent ohsotvor prophesied Walpole's Hueeeas, 
and said that the ‘spruce genlloman who lintl 
made tho sot speech would never improvo.' 


St.John wns appointed in hfay 1701 lo pre- 
pare and bring lu tho hill lor the soourity of 
the prolestant succession. lie supported the 
impeachment of the whig lords for their 
share in tho partition treaties, a miestion 
upon which he afterwards admitted Itimaelf 
to have been wrong {Eighth Letter on Btwhf 
\ nfnistorg). In the hew parliament which 
mot in Hecomher 1701, Rt. John again sat 
fur Wootton-Bassott. lie was afterwards 
ocensod of having joined the oppoeition of 
the tiorios to the kill imposing an oath of ab- 
juration of tho pretender. IIo explains tho 
voto which ho gave upon dilTerent grounds 
in his ‘ Ifinal Answer ’ to tho attacks on tho 
‘Craftsman.’ In ony case, ho became dis- 
tinguished on the tory side. Tho parliament 
was dissolved after the death of William, 
and soon afterwards St.John, with other lory 
loaders, rocoivud a doctor's degree at Oxford, 
In tho next session Ht. John took a con- 
spiouous part in sujiporliiig tho bill against 
occanioiuil conformity. Ho was one of tho 
managers for the commons in a confereneo 
with tho lords on 16 Jnn, 1702-3. Ho was 
also one of the cominisBionera npnoinlod by 
tho lories who reported against tlio Eori of 
Kimolngh, formerly paymnstor of tho army. 
The report was ninno tbo fonndaLiou of 
im altnek U]iim Halifax for his conduet. 
ns auditor of the oxehequor [soo under 
MoNTAotr, ()irAai,]iH, ICAitr. oit IlAi,TrAx"|. 
Tho lords ])aHs«d a vole in favour of Halifax, 
and n sharp contest bi'lwooii tho honses 
look place, whieh wns ended by a proro- 
gation, In tho next session (170S-4) Kl. 
.lolm again snjipnrtod the hill ngnhist uecn- 
sionnl eonformily, and took a leading part 
in another quarrel with the lni’(la,nn to their 
right of examining witnesses to tho ‘Scot- 
tish plot.' Ho proHWited tho report of a 
eommitteo on tho sulijeet, which was an- 
swori'd by tho lords in papors drawn up by 
Korai>rH. Ifn also look the side of tho coni- 
luons in the famous rase of Ashby «. Wliilo, 
At 11)0 end of this session (April 1701) 
llui Kurl of Nottingham resigned, and u'as 
sueoendi'd by llnrley, n slaji which marked 
the gradual divergoneo of the Marlborough 
and Hodolphin IVoin tho exirmue lory jiarty. 
St, John became seerolary at war at the 
same tim(>,wbotborfi’om liiseonneetionwilh 
Umdoyortihrouglilbo fnvonrofhrarlborougli. 
Miurlborough ooi’tainly expressed groat oon- 
fldonooiii St. John, and in 1707 took pains lo 
inornasohis'ponndngo’ (Coxn, Marlhoraugh, 
18 1 R i, B39, il. 270 j Erirafe Oorreipondemeof 
the lluelms ef Marlborough, ii, 202 97 .) Hi, 
John's olllce brought him into close relations 
with tho cumniander-in-eh ief, nndho of course 
iiuceptod tho goverumout policy for tho time. 
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Us voted with Harley ogainst the proposal 
for the * taching ’ the Occasional Conformity 
Bill to the Land-tax Bill in Novomber 1704, 

In the new parliament of 1705 St. John 
again sat for Wootton. Bassott. During the 
flowing period he appears to hare conducted 
his business in parliament with general ap- 
plause, and to nave rciuamed on intimate 
terms with Marlborough, whose special fa- 
vourite he was generally supposed to be. 
Marlborough (see MAoj>Hraiaosr,ii. 633), after 
the death of his son in 1 703, is said to have 
transferred his paternal adection to St. 
John, Meanwhile Ilnrley was beginning to 
intrigue against the whigs, Godolphin was 
becoming suraicious of St. J ohu as woll as 
Harley. St. John does not appear to have 
token any important part in the private 
manoeuvres, lie belonged, however, toHar- 
ley’s party in the government, Marlborough 
and Godolphin were relying more end more 
won the eupport of tlie -nmigs ; and when 
Harley was forced to leave office (11 Feb. 
1707-8), St. John retired with him, and was 
succeeded hy Bobert 'VValpole. 

Parliament w’oa dissoU od in April 1708, 
and St. John did not sit in the next so'ssioii. 
He retired to Bucldebury, which was now 
his wife's property, her lather having died 
the year before. lie wrote a warn compU- 
meiita^ letter to hlarlborough upon the vic- 
tory 01 Oudenarde from Battersea, where 
his grandfather had just died. Ho professed 
to retire to philoeophy and refloction, though 
some verses given to him by a Iriond at the 
time imply that he was still as much of a 
rake ns ever (Journal to Stella, 13 Jan. 
1710-11), St. John, however, seems to havo 
read a good deal, especially in history, though 
he could not resign himself to bo a more 
student, He had kept up his relations with 
Harley,and wheiitherevolutionin the cabinet 
took place in the autumn of 1710, he became 
secretary of state, while Ilnrley became 
chancellor of the exchequer. Harley, liow- 
ever, had desired at first to placo St. John in 
a subordinate office, a fact which St. .John did 
not forget (Bolinj/irdhe Qormp, i. 133). Lord 
Dartmouth was St. John’s colleague ; hut St. 
.Tohn took the lead, and was entrusted with 
the foreign negotiations. JIo sat in I ho parlia- 
ment that folbwed as membov for Berkshire. 

Although petty backstairs intrigues kAd 
led to the fall of the whigs, the new go- 
vernment was supported hy the great change . 
of public opinion, Foace was clearly desi- 
rable, if not absolut ely necessary. The conn- ' 
try was becominir sick of the wnv ioninna nf : 


Harley and St. John appeared to be bound bv 
the closest friendship (see Swim, Behaeiour 
of the Mimstm), and theft chief difficulty 
at first was in the oxcessli e zeal of then 
supporters, who iormod the ‘ October Club.’ 
St. John gave assurances to the Dutch of 
continued fidelity to the alliance. The 
‘Examiner’ had been started in August in 
the interest of the tory poi'ty, and the tenth 
number, attacking the conduct of the war 
was at once attributed io St, John, aud 
served as a manifesto of the new policy. 
When Marlborough reached England ot the 
end of 1710, St. John gave him a lecture 
u^on the necessity of returning to his old 
mends (Correep. i, 78). Although the 
duchess was dismissed from her cilice, the 
duke was porbuaded to continue in command 
of the military operations. During the fol- 
lowing Bossiou the commons, under Si . John's 
management, voted various party addresses : 
thoy passed the act lequlring that members 
should possess a certain iiicoino from landed 
property ; voted a sum for building fifty new 
chiu-ehes in London ; and published a repoi t 
stating that thirty-five millions of money 
had been raeut without being sufiiciimtly 
accounted fbr. The murderous attack upon 
Harley by Guiscard [see under llmux, 
llOBDBr^ 1661-1734], on 8 March 1711, made 
the victim popular as a martyr. Guiscard had 
boon the companion of some of St. John’s dis- 
reputable e.xco88eB, and hud at first intended 
to stab St. John in revongo for his arrest. 
Ilnrley got the wound and the credit by ac- 
cident, and thie o^ipears to have stimulated 
theft latent jealousy. Harley’s olovation to 
the peerage, on 33 May, loft to St, John the 
managemont of the Honso of Commons; 
though llnrloy bocame lord treasurer, and 
was still supposed to havo the supreme 
power, St. John, in the summer, was re- 
sponsiblo for the expedition to Canada, of 
which ho boasts Ihiit ho was the sole de- 
signer (Oorreip. i. 364). The tory policy 
at the umo was in favour of diverting Eng- 
lish entorjirise from the oonliiiental war, 
which, as they hold, was chiefly profit able to 
tho Dutch and our other allies. The failure 
of the expedition was no doubt insured by 
tho military commond being entrasted to 
John liill (d, 1732 P) [q. v.J, whose merit 
was that he was brother of Lady Mnsham, 
Moanwliilo negotiations had been started 
with tho Pienoli government through the 
Abb6Gaultier, who uad longboen in England 
as ^aplainto foreign ministers. He was sent 
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AhcUntosUsliow that this was aotually tlio 
case, although Toroy in his ‘ Womoirs uivoa 
an aonarently inconsistent account. After 
aome communicotions had passscl, Gaultier 
came to London with danmle proposals for 
ft separate negotiation, dated 3i April 1711. 
St John informod the Dutch pensionary of 
the proposals, with nssuranoos that ho would 
act in concert with the states. On _ I July 
Prior was sent with Gaultier to Paris, with 
definite propositions, nndriiturnod in August 
with Gaultier and with M. Mesnagor, who 
had powers to treat with England or her 
n iHaa. At the ronuost of St. John, however, 
lie wos instructed to treat eoparatoly with 
the English. Although the Dulce of Sfirows- 
hiitv, as lord chamborlain (Chmsp. L 8^5), 
expressed alarm at tho probable jealousy of 
the allies, the difliculties woroovoroomo, and 
prdimmariesof pnaeo wero liiially sigiiod on 
37 Sept, Those relating to the English inlo- 
reste were kept anernti; while more general 
artioleswcropigned at 1 lie same tiro o for ooin- 
iniinication to the allies. The Engliali mini- 
aters were anxioua for eeereey, in order, ns 
Toroy oWves(Toi{Oy,p.)l()), lliiil tlioDulch 
might net bo awiivo of the advantngoa to he 
obtained for English eoinnieree. The Eng- 
lish nmbnasador, Thoinns Wentworth (Lord 
.Strafford) [q. v.], was instriioled on I Ocl. 
to propose to tho Dutch to join a ooiiferonoo 
for a peaeo based upon (liese prelitninavioe. 
The allies were naturally aloi'iiied iit the 
sepainte uiidoralaiidiiig with I'riuu'o. J Juya, 
the pensionary of Amsl ordain, was smit to 
ask KT explanations. Ooimt Gnllas, wlio re- 
picsented tho emperor atLmulmi, eomplainod 
loudly, published tlie copy of I lie preliminary 
niticles wliicli had been coininiiniealod to 
liim, and was forbidden tho eourt (Cbrrea?;. 
i. d49), Mnvlhorough and (todolpliin were 
indignant; and tho wliigs arranged that 
J’lmeo Eiig&nu should euroa to England. 
St. John retorted by eoniplaining tliot Eng- 
land had lalceii an exeessire eliai'o of the 


of I'riiuGo and fdpain should not bo united 
upon one head, which was uiidorslood to 
imply tho abandonment of all attempts to 
expel Philip from Spain. Tim English mt- 
uislry had, in fact, made up tlioir minds to 
this practically inevitable condition; and 
they met tho vote of tho lordn by tho creation 
of twolvo poors and tho dismissal of Marl- 
borough. A promise was made to St. John of 
a peerage at tho end of tho session, though 
ho could not bo as yot spiirod ftom the com- 
mons (Journal to Stella, 29 Doc, 1711). 

During the lollowing session attacks upon 
tho oorriipl ion of tho previous ministry were 
carried on, and upon one charge Walpole 
was expelled and committed to tho Tower 
(17 .Ian, 1711-12). A ‘ Representation of 
the Statu of the Nation,’ drawn up by Sir J, 
Ilanmor with tlio help of St. John and Swift, 
wn» presniitud to the queen on 4 March, at- 
tacking tlio ‘ Harrier Treaty,' and arguing 
(•laboralnly that wo paid most of tlio ox- 
pimsos while our alliusxvcro getting the chief 
bonelHe of the war. This view was boat 
roproRunlod by Arbuibnot, another 'eluh' 
friend of St. .)olm, in his 'History of .Tohn 
Hull' (1712). hreanxvliile, the full oxplaniw 
tion of tho Eroiich proposals in Pobruiiry, at 
lTtrorht,liad again roused tho indignation of 
the allios ; whilo tho English ministry wore 
still oonmuinioating on friendly and eonfl- 
dinil iiil t erniH with tho enemy, The death of 
the ilaiipliin (M April 1711) and of his eldest 
Bon (IH Eob. ]712)prodiioea now dillioulUi's. 
Tf tho iiil'iuit prhieo (ofterwarde Louis XV) 
flhoiild dio, Dio king of Spain would become 
heir to llm hVeiich throne, St, John nro- 
posod to thePreiich tlmt I’hilip bIiouIu re- 
nounce Iiis right to Biierood; to which the 
Eroncli minister vopliod tlmt, ns the king 
ruled by divlno right , any romineiat ion would 
bo invalid. After some currospondenco St. 
John (21) April) proposed nn altornatlYO 
soliemo; and 'Forey finally replied (18 May) 
that ono of the two achnuics should ho 


biirdona of tho war, and intimiited that un- 
less the Dutch ngreod to tho eonforeiieus, 
she would cease to take thoanmo part in tho 
operations. Tho allies finally pouseutpd to 
the meeting of tlio eoiigross at Ulreeht on 
1 Jan. 1711-12 [of. IfoinOTON, .Joirit (JflfiO- 
1723)]. Tho wliigs worn furious, and a 
fierce paper war was raging, Rt. Jolin 
boasted to tho queen tlmt ho Jind soiml thir- 
teen llbollore, and wan at the same time in- 
spiring Swift to write Ids ‘ Oondiiet of the 
Allies.' Whon norliamont met on 7 Doe,, a 


adojitod. Tho king of Spain was to doeldo 
which (’Oiirsi) he would take; and, moan- 
wliilo, lie eiiggnsted, it would bo very sad 
if liny ovimt sTioiild hnppou to destroy tho 
good fooling. Mt. .Tolin was ealisliud, and ou 
10 May, the day after inooiving tho despaloh, 
wroto to Ormonde, who had niicoooaed to 
Miu'lboroiigU's oommand, lolling him not to 
oiigago in any bat tie. Ormonde was diroeted 
to Keep Ihoso orders seori'b from tho allies, 
and wostold at the samo timo that the order 
had boon eominimioatod to the Fronoli court 
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Dunliirk in possession of tlie Englisli until 
fhepeace, and Omonde also took possession 
of Gment. The Bllies had protested in vain 
egainst the desertion of the E^iish. The 
Dutoh, as St. 'John put it (20 June), ‘kiok 
and flounce like wild beasts caught in a toU; 
yet the cords are too strong for them to 
break’ (Qommittee qf^reay ) ; and, although 
the foreign forces under English orders de- 
clined to abandon their allies, they were told 
that they were no longer to receive jpay from 
the English. Upon the French victory at 
Uenain (24 July W. S.) Torcy congratulated 
the English minister upon an event which 
was calculated to diminish the old obstinacy 
of their allies. Ormonde’s behaviour was 
warmly approved by the English toriea (see 
Journal to Stella, 19 July 1712). Mean- 
while the prospects of a satisfactory peace 
had been announced in the queen's speech 
at the end of the session (6 June). One of 
the last measures was the imposition of the 
stamp upon newspapers, by which St. .Toliii 
hoped to destroy the inmience of ‘Grub 
Street.’ As a reward for his services, he 
was created, on 7 July, Viscount Boling- 
broke and Baron St. John of Lydiard Tre- 
goze, with special remainder to collaterals. 
The earldom of Bolingbroke, held by the 
elder branch of liis family, had expired in 
the person of Faulet St). John, third earl, on 
6 Oct. 1711 and he was greatly vexed at 
receiving only the lower rank as well as at 
having to abandon his position in the Ilouae 
of Commons, ‘My promotion,’ he says 
(23 July), ‘wos a mortification tome’ (Oar- 
resp, ii. 484). ‘Jack HiU’ was sent soon 
afterwards to take possession of Dunkirk: 
the king of Spain had made his renunciation ; 
and in August Bolingbroke was himself sent 
to Paris to make final arrangements, taking 
Prior and Gaultier with him. An agreement 
for a suspension of arms for four months be- 
tween France and England was signed on 
19 Aug., and Boliimbroko considered that 
tbe queen was justified, by the conduct of 
the allies, in withdrawing Ihom the war, and 
employing her good oifices with FVanco as a 
common mend. 

_ Boliughroke at once returned to England, 
visiting Dunkirk on his way, and leaving 
Prior to finish the negotiations. Bolingbruko 
would now have been prepared to make a 
separate treaty of peace (sec Tokot, p. 302). 
lie had, however, diificulties ot home. Ox- 
ford was dissatisfied with a policy wliioh 
might have led to on actual confiict with 
our former allies, and at any rate would 
shock public opinion. After BolingbroWs 
’•etnm the conduct of the negotiations was 
£ir a time put into the hands of his col- 


league, Lord Dartmouth, though he continued 
to correspond with Torcy and Prior. Ha 
was greatly irritated when, in October he 
waa passed over in a distribution of the order 
of the Garter. The allies meanwhile suffered 
other reverses, and tlie congress at Utrecht 
was being distracted by petty quarrels. The 
French were beginning to taka a higher tone 
than the English ministry could wprove 
and now endeavoured to obtain Tbumay 
from the Dutch. St. John had declined to 
snpTOrt this in the previous autumn, although 
he had suggested to Torcy the best means of 
removing the ‘unaccountable obstinacy of 
the Dutch.’ The Dutch, however, were now 
on more friendly terms with the English 
and Louis, moved by his own ill-health and 
the precarious state of Anne, became more 
anxious for peace (ToBOr, p. 217), and 
finally abandoned this claim. The Inst ob- 
stacle was thus removed j though there were 
various difficulties as to the treaty of com- 
merce still under discussion. Bolingbroke 
in February again took charge of tbe nego- 
tiations. lie was now supported by the 
queen’s favourite, Lady Masbam, and, his 
influence becoming dominant, the Duke of 
Siurewsbury was sent as ambassador to 
Fronoe. At lost every thing was ui-ranged ; 
ond tbe treaty of Utrecht was signed by tbe 
English end thuir allies, except the emperor, 
on 31 March 1713. The peace was announced 
to parliament, which now met after several 
prorogations, inthonueen’s speech on 9 April. 
The production of Addison’s ‘ Goto ’ on 
14 April was made the occasion of a party 
demonstration, and Bolingbroke turned the 
XJoint against Marlborough and the whigs 
by presenting tho actor Booth with fifty 
guineas for ‘ defending the cause of liheTl-y 
against a perpolnal dictator.’ 

The peace of Utrecht became liencefortb 
the olfioct of the constant denunciation of 
the whigs, and the dingracoful proceedings 
in connection with the Duke or Ormonde’s 
desertion of tho allies admit of no defenee, 
A full account of Bolingbroke's proceedings 
formed tho main topic of the r^ort of die 
committee of secrecy in 1715, The position 
in which the ministry had ;^acod themselves 
undoubtedly enohled the French to obtain 
far better terms than they could have ex- 
pected or hod previously claimed, and how- 
ever desirable the peace may have been in 
itself, it seemed to be an ignominious conclu- 
sion of aviotorioua war, Toroypoints ontthe 
advantage which tlie French derived from 
their knowledge that Oxford and Boling- 
broke were not only anxious for peace, but 
felt that their heads as well as their fortunes 
might depend upon their siiooess (Tonox, 
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, SS). Bolingbroka admitted afterwards 
Ltttie French had gained too inueh, but 
threw the whole hlame upon the Dutoli 
end the whige, who intriguod against liim 
lEiglith Latter on Stuefy qfJIiatory), The 
^ateet feeling was aroused at the time by 
whst now scorns tlio most onligiitoned part 
of the awangouiont. Bolingbroko hoped, us 
he said, that the commoroml trualy would 
tend to produoo pwinunently good feeling 
between mo countries ( Oorrrsp. i v. 1 fili). 'J’Jie 
pioposed regulations, however, wore nob only 
by tlio whigs, who were Bupported 
by the prol ectod int oreal s, but alienated some 
of the torieO' Boling broke was represouled 
ill the llonss of Ooramons by Artliur Moore 
[q,r.],the only man wliom he seems to have 
oonsttlled on the qiiosl ion, who was snspeotod 
of coiinpt motives and liiid little personal 
■weight, The hill to give eJI'ect to tha treaty 
was rojeotod hy Hit to 18/5 on 15 June. 
Bolingui'oke is also charged with llie shame- 
ful desertion of the Oatakna who had sup- 
ported the side of the allies under promises 
thattlieir privileges should bo inaintaiuod. 
He appears to havn ('onsidevod thorn ns 
ttouhlasomo and ‘turbulent peonliy inadn 
no eflbctiva demands on t heir behalf in nego- 
tiating ^e treaty, and Boareoly remoiistmtiMl 
wlisn they wore forcibly suppressed by I’hilip. 

Homostio diilionlties had been nueiimu- 
lating for some time. Oxford, in his ' Brief 
Aoooimtof Pnblie, AHhirs' (publislii'il in tho 
report of tlio eemmitleo of sei'rcey), says 
that Sti. .lohu wus alrotidv milking n ]iarty 
hiuiflclf in Febriiai-y 1710 II, wlion an 
attempt was made by Boolieslev to reeon- 
tho them. Kwift ( C/innae »/ i/to Qiumi’a 
iffniM/ry) says tbul ho hml very good reiotuiis 
to know that tliere were jenlousies at tlio 
timo of dnisoard’H ill 1 nmpt {JourwU In Ntdfa, 
S7 April 1711), J-lolingliroko thought that 
Oxford Lad prevented him IVmn reeeiving 
on earldom and the (liu'lev. But tihu eliii- 
laoters of the two were se 0 ]i)uised ns to 
make discord corlnin, Belitiglu'oke, impe- 
tuous, brilliant, mid uvorlienriiig, ooiild not 
endure to bo led by the timid, proernsti- 
nating, and va(‘illatiiig Oxford. Oxford’s 
occaBlonnl inlorferemu'S in t.ho iingotiations 
and their temporary transforeuno t,(i llavt- 
mouth provoked linn, and mutters soon 
came to a struggle for superiority. Hwift, 
who was ol Bubliu in .Inly 173U, was oiiiv 
neatly entreated to return in order to try 
once more to patch up n roeoncil iat ion, Tho 
CMo, however, was hoiielesM, Tho critical 
difficulty was one of wliioh Swift was not 
allowed to bo aware, Thoheiilth of (IioqeQau 
ty^as evidently breaking, and tho quostiion of 
the succession bocoming daily more pressing. 


Both Oxford and Bolingbroke had kept up 
negotialious with tho Vrotondor. Gaultier, 
on his first mission to Ift'anco in 1710, had 
communicated to tho Buko of Berwick a pro- 
posal, in Oxford’s name, for the roslorntion of 
tho Htnarts upon tho dealit of Anne(Biouwiaif, 
XI. 210), Gaultier brought other uommiiui- 
uatinus, alllioiigh tho JOnglisli uiinisUirs were 
very niutioiis to commit tliom.soivos to writ- 
ing. Bolingbroke, it is said, threatened to 
simtl f laiilt.icr out of tho kinguomibr qiutting 
on the table a lult.er signed ivitli tliu king's 
arms (Afiirrhiwnf Pa/wa, ii, 2J1 ji.) It is 
nsHcrtfil in tlio ‘ Mackiutesli Pax'nrs’ that ho 
had tlu'Si'cvel Interviews wilihthii i’relxuidor 
during his visit te I’nriM in 1712. Bolinpf- 
hnilce saw him in ]nililU*. at the o]ivra (Mau- 
l'll IQ KSOK , ii, iillS ; H wift U> I\ lug, 1 1) Beo. 1 7 1 (i ; 
MuiiH Pti/ierh, lv(i.xbnrghn Uliib, p. 888), bet 
the xu'iviil.o interview is at least doubtful. 
Tlio .Jiu'iibites became siisjiieious of Oxford's 
inteiitiuns, but Bolingbroke took up their 
eiiuse di'i'idodly. Hu siiuko oxienly to Xjoek- 
luirt of Oarnwatili, iintl sent advice to tho 
oxili'H (IjonKaaiw, i. d 12-18; hlaorunnsoir, 
ii, !JC(t-7). BoUngbroko’s groat point wos 
t hat tho I’j'el oiulor should give up the catholic 
church. Tlio I’retondor honourably refused 
this coiuM'hsioii, which would have removed 
one of the strongest grounds of objection, 
and Isith Ilelingbreke ond O.xfurd lU'osiiid 
by < faultier Papers in K'i'aNttoi’ju’s 

lliitDry, vol. i.) to have ceased to insist upon 
it. The ‘ Mackinl esli I ’ii]iurM,’ liowovor, sliow 
1 hilt they attached the greiitesb importiiiieu 
to ilw peoixml. The (lillicully iilustrutes 
Bolinghrokii's real ulUtitdo. lie had no en- 
thusiasm for tlio Htnarts, and in fact no man 
dospisml their religious and jpolitical oreod 
iiioro hi'iirtily. It is douhtuil whothor a 
restornlion of the Bretonder ever apimarud 
prnctieiiblo eitlier to Oxford or Bulingbrokii 
(cf. WyON, Qwrji Amis, ii, Ci7-1!)). Their 
posilflon, however, os ioatlers of the tories 
coinxM'lled them to keep up some reliilieiiH 
with the .laeebites. 'Ike oooessiou to tho 
crown of tlio eloetur of lliinovor meant in- 
evitably tlio triumph of the whigs and the 
min of the ininist ersres]ionsLble for the peace. 
Belingbreko was endoavonriiig tosirengthen 
luinsuTf liy overy avaiialiln ineansj and was 
tbwiu’tod at every stoi) by tho tmiulity of 
Oxford. lie miido friends with the eueeu’s 
favourite, Bady Masham, who had been 
giiined by tho Jacobit,eB, Ills appoint mout 
of her brotiuT 1 0 1 ho command of tliu Oiinu (linn 
expedition in 171 1, and aflerwiirds to Ditn- 
kim, murks the xirogress of this counectiou. 
Oxford asscrlcd that (lie public had boon 
ehoiitoil of 20,000/, on tho first occasion, 
Hi. Joliu and Arthur Mooro had brought 
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him the queen’s orders to pay the money, 
which apparently went to Lady Mashom or 
her brother (Oxford’s ‘ Brief Account;’ first 
additional articles of impeachment of Oxford 
and his reply; and see MACPiiPBSOir, ii. 682). 
St, John now began to hold the predomi- 
nant influence at court. By the end of 1718 
he had profited by Oxford^ weakness ; was 
constantly advising the queen, and molciug 
his influence felt in every department of the 
government. At Christmas 1718 ho went 
to Windsor to attend the queen, and found 
Anne suffering from a dangerous illness. 
Qeneral alarm, was excited. On 1 Feb. the 
queen wrote a letter to the lord mayor an- 
nouncing her recovery, and the intended 
opening of parliament on the IGth (printed 
in Borsn’s Queen Anne, p. 600). Mean- 
while public excitement was rising. Steele’s 
‘Crisis’ and Swift’s ‘Public Spirit of the 
Whigs’ were the opening blows in a fierce 
controversy. Animated debates took place 
in both houses, and votes were passed in both 
that the protestant succession was not in 
danger. A demand from the Ilauoverian 
envoy Schuts that the elector's son (after- 
wards George II) should receive his writ as 
duke of Cambridge perplexed tlie govern- 
ment. Schutz, at Dolingbroke’s desire, was 
forbidden the court, and his recall was de- 
manded from the oleotor. The queen was 
made to write indignant letters to the Buko 
of Cambridge and his grandmother, the 
eleotrass So^ia,on 19 May (Boinn, p. 099), 
and the death of the eleotress immediately 
afterwards was attributed to the insult. To 
lull the fears which had been arouseL a pro- 
clamation was issued on 28 June offering a 
reward erf 6,000/. for the arrest of Iho Pro- 
lender, if he should land in England. Boling- 
broke privately assured the French minister 
that this would make no difference. At the 
same time a bitter warfare was Inking place 
over the Schism Act, which was introduced 
in the House of Commons on 12 May by Sir 
■William "Wyndham, who had become chan- 
cellor of the e.xcb.equer1hrough Bolingbroke’s 
influence. It was carried by groat majorities, 
and, after a sharp struggle in the lords, was 
passed with some amendment, and received 
the queen’s assent on 26 Juno, The in- 
tention of the measure was to make a license 
from a bishop necessary for schoolmaslors, 
and therefore to take all education out of tlio 
hands of the dissenters. Bolingbroke, whoso 
indifference to orthodox belief was not orious, 
was bitterly taunted by the great whig lords, 
but carried his point. Oxford lost his lost 
influence with his party by shuffling, and 
finally declining to vote either way. He 
still tried to liold on, and his lost attempt j 


appears to have been an accusation against 
Arthur Moore, who bad been concerned iu 
uegotiatingtho commercial treaty with Spain 
and was supposed to have taken brib^ foi 
himself, Bolingbroke, and Lady Masbam, A 
censure was refused by a narrow majority in 
the House of Lords, and the session ended 
immediately afterwards (0 July). 

A final rupture followed, and on 27 July 
Oxford was dismissed from his offices, ‘ If 
my grooms did not live a happier life than 
I have done this great while,’ Bolingbroke 
bad written to Swift (13 July), ‘I am sure 
they would quit my service,’ He was still 
in perplexity. On tbo day of Oxford’s dis- 
missal he gave a dinner to the leading whigs, 
and the next day told an agent to prraare for 
mnli'mg overtures to the elector of Hanover. 
Meanwhilo, it was generally noticed (see 
BoTim, Queen Anne, p. 679) that the army 
was being ‘ remodelled ’ and the most impor- 
tant posts put ill the hands of Jacobites. 
The lJuko of Ormonde was made warden of 
tiie Cinque ports, and tho wltig earl of Dorset 
advised to givo up tho govornorsliip of Dover 
Castle ("VS’alpolo to Mann, 17 May 1749), 
Bolingbroke declared, as the French envoy 
HervUle stal ed, on 2 Aug. that in six weeks 
he could have made matters safe {MaeUntoth 
CoUeottwi), Qtioon Anno had aied the day 
before. Av bat Bolingbroke’s plans may have 
been must bo uncertain. He said afterwards, 
in his letter to Windham, that ‘ none of us 
had any very sel 1 led resolution ’ as to the steps 
to he taken. Probably he wished to attain 
such a posit ion as to bo able to dictate terms 
lo whigs or Jacobites according to circum- 
stances. lie would not decide wliiob caid to 
ho know which was the trump suit, 
orvonlion of Argylo and Somerset, 
and the appointment of tilirowsbury as Ireo- 
suror just before tho quoon’s death, destroyed 
Boliiigbroke’e power (in regard to this in- 
cident see LnoKT, i, 104 «.) ‘ Oxford was re- 
moved on Tuesday, llioquoen died on Sunday,’ 
wrote Bolingbroke to Swift (3 Aug.) ‘ What 
a world this is 1 and how docs forlune banter 
usl’ 

The dismissal of Bolingbroke from bis office 
was among the firsL nets of the new king. 
Ho had held olUco for nearly four years of 
extraordinary activity. Swift {Sehaeimirof 
ihe Queet^a Za^t Mimetty) says that be 
‘ would plod wbolo days ami nights like the 
lowest clerk in an office,’ and his correspon- 
dence gives abundant indications of bis 
energy, lie was ns much given to pleasure 
as to businoss, and, as Swift observes in the 
same place, had a great respect for ‘Aloi- 
biados and Potroniu.*!, espeoially tbo latter, 
whom he would be gladly thought to re- 
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sernWe' Swift also sUtoa tliiil. hn |)arlly 
teoke off Wb liabits of drinking, Init did not 
A„!» ‘ other liberties.’ The accouivl. 



founded by bim m J«nn '^ns lulondod 
to bring together the lending iioHtioinna and 
authors, and to diroot tlio iialronapo of lite- 
rature (journal to Stella, 21 .Iimo 1711, and 
St, John’s letter io Orrery, 13 .Tune), and 
rivalled the Whig Kit-eat Club. 11. beoaine, 
however, ebieily political and convivial. Lady 
Bolingbroke appears to have boon allaehtKl 

a new house at Golden Square, then the most 
fa jiionnble part of tho town, at the end of 
1711. He spent his liolidays with hur at 
Biicklebury, whore ho hulnlgiid in hunting, 
knew all his hounds by name, and sinokod 
and drank with tho couniry squires (Jmimul 
to Stella, i and 15 Aug. J7ll, and Swift to 
Bolinghroko, 14 Sept. 1714). They wore 
never formally soparated, though Jlnling- 
iiroke’s mlseonduct was iliigraiil (seo TFeiif- 
mrthPapers, 1883, ^rp. S9J,.'H)f))-i5iaoknighl's 
assertion that Bolinghroko had a ‘ s(>j)arale 
establishment’ at Ashdown Park is a mihl alto. 
He was at Ashdown Park, in tho neighbour- 
hood of Buoklobury, for a fiw days’ liuuliitg 
in Oelohor ( Ooirenp. iv. 8 18, &e.), hut Ids 1 Imo 
was pnsaod between Ijondon aud Wiudsor, 
Lady Bolingbrnko’s leller in August is a 
plnTfulreforonon io hot* being 'dhcarch'd' by 
Oxmrd, not by Bolinghrolcc. VoUniro is n-- 
sponsiblo for tho story of tho woman who 
said upon his taking ollkse, 'Soveii thousand 
guineas a year, luy gii'lh, and all for us I’ 
(WorJee, 1819, &e. Ivii. 27!J), Thion hia dis- 
missal llolinghroko retired to Buoklohmy. 
His papers had been seised, find a paiuphhit 
called 'The Secret Hist ory ol I ho Wi li I o Si afl',’ 
said to have boon writlon hyPufoo at Ox- 
ford's instigation, oudeavniired to show iliat 
Bollngbrolco’shigh-liaitdi'd policy was loading 
hint to tho Jocobiles, mid that O.'cfovd luul 
dona hia beat io resist. A pamphlet in 
answer has boon altrihutcd to lloliugbrolce. 
The new parliament waa eonlrolled by tho 
wkigs. Bolingbroko, on iho mol ion for an 
answer to ilio king's spooeli, spolro ngainst a 
’lassagoroflociiiuj uponiilie queen’s ininislors 
22Mni>ch). IIo was dofealod by fl(i io 33, 
and in the House of Commons lui addro'-s 
prepared by Walpola aiinotincod that iin 
attack was to be mado upon tho authors of 
t^ treaty. Bolinghroko showed liimsolf at 
Bmiy Lane, and bespokn a play, but inslani ly 
set out for Bovor, Thonco (37 Mareh) ho 
wrote 0 letter to his fvioud, Lord LaitHdowga 
TOJi. XYIJ,. ' 




(reprinted in Somers^ Tracts, vol. xiii.), and 
pusaed over to Calais in diaguieo. The lotter, 
which was shown about, pvotestod liia inno- 
oonce, but said that ho knew of a design io 
‘purauo himintlio scaffold .’ Marlborough 
seoma to have given him a hint, to fly, tliough 
ho denies, in tho letter to Sir W. Wj^dhoin, 
that ho wna niovod by Marlborough’s ‘ arti- 
iloea.’ IIoMtnowkim toowoll.’ Bolingbroko 
saysin tho samo place tliatonuinotivowashis 
liatredfor Oxford, whom ho would not consult 
even for tlioir eomnion dofimeo. Tf ho sup- 
no, sed Oxford to Iiavo iii'.jiirod tho ‘Soorot 
lllstory,’ 1)0 might probably infer that hia 
old colloagiio was ready to inako poaco by 
hoi raying him. Mcamvliilo a ‘eomuiittco of 
aocroey’ was aiipoinlcd, and mado its report, 
through Walpole, on 9 June, A motion for 
hia inipeachmont was unanimously carriod 
(10 .Tune). An ae,t of at! aindor, unless ho 
should mirrcndi'r liy 10 fii'pi,, was pnased on 
1 8 Aug., nnd his namo, with that of tho Buko 
of ( Iniumrhi, was erasod from i Iin roll of peors 
on 14 Kept. JJM. vii. 00, 1 13, 214). 

Bolinghrnko was warmly nioeivcd in 
Prauee. His flrat step apparently wna to 
toll the lOnglish amhasandor, Lord tilt air, that 
ho inlendod io roliro to an ‘obse,uro retreat,' 
aud would malm no ongngement with llio 
Jai'ohiles (r.ettors io Klair and Sianhopa 
ui M u'KNtiiiri*, up. 4f51 -3), Herwiok, how- 
(•vor, buys (p, 320) lhai, Bolingbroki* saw him 
nt <mc« and declared his goodwill, io iliu 
.laeohilo oauso. I le retired io Lyons and in 
J uly recoivod a messenger jisim Iho iori<>s 
whieh deionnined him Io liavo an inierviow 
with llio I'releudor at Oimnnorcy. Ho con- 
stalled 1 0 1)0 J nmes’s sccrcl ary ol’ si al c. Ilia 
first lollor in that capacity (Staniioi'I), Ifis - 
tory, vol. i. Anp.) is diUed 33 July (12 July 
O.ft.) Tho bill of (itlnindcr, by a roforonen 
10 which ho jitstiflcs liimsolf iu his lot tor to 
Wyiidlmm, wna not yctinirodiiocd, buthls 
asHiilhinlsIiadno doubt suillcioiitly indiciitod 
thoir Inlentionn, 

Bolinghroko was now rainioiov in a mock 
courl, and found it Iiai'il, iiaKLair aflorwards 
told tho cldor lloriico Waliiolo (3 March 
1710), to ‘play hill part with n gnivo oiiough 
face.’ n. was full of Irish pcii'BlB, whom ho 
espcc.ially ilespiw'd, nnd who licartly dis- 
likt'd him, ami of refugees cherishing absurd 
illnsions, and as ignorant of IUngland as of 
Japan. Ilis own account of his eonduot is 
jirobably correct onougli. Ho Ihouglit, ho 
says, that tho Mnglihh piooplo wove inolining 
daily towards .Taoobilisin, IIo was, liowovor, 
fully convinced tliiil a rising would bo im- 
praotioablo unloss it worn supiporlod by the 
Proneb. JTo hoped that Louis XIV, tliough 
ugt liltoly to iuiond a now war, might bs 
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TTiBuig to raTS lisip, and ba ultimately en- 
tanglei. & applied to Toroy for kelp, and 
warned tbe Pretender against an Irish Mar, 
who professed to come Ormonde to re- 
quest JamestostaitatonceforEngland, The 
Pretender receiTed the warning graciously, 
and in return gave Bolinebrolis a patent for 
an eaddom. In spite of this, he was only 
prerented by the interference of the French 
ministry from acting at ones upon the 
message. BoHngbroie, with Berwick's ad- 
•vice, then applira for help to Charles XII 
of Sweden, but without success. Meanwhile 
Ormonde [see under BruxB, Jahes, second 
Duke op Obmootb] Iiad been impeached, 
and fled to France at the beginning of Au- 
gust. The hopes which had been enter- 
tamed from his influence in England were 
crushed. He occupied the same house with 
Bolingbroke atParis. The death ofLouis XIV 
on 1 Sept. (N.S.) was still mors conclusive 
Louis W induced his grandson, the ling of 
Spain, to send money to the Jacobites, and 
some arms had been provided in French 
ships at Havre. Tbe Duke of Orleans, now 
regent, was on good terms with Lord Stair, 
and resolved not to help the Jacobites. Bo- 
li^briie had carried on some indirect in- 
tiignes with him through Mme. de Tencin, 
who was associated with his fiivouxlts, Du 
Bois. Now, however, Sir George Byng 
entered the roads at Havre, and umn his 
request the arms were removed to the French 
jDBgamnes, and the regent promised that they 
should not he used against the English. 

BoUngbrob had protested against a rising 
without batter prospects. The Pretendei', 
however, had, without the knowledge of his 
ministers (Bekwics, p. S4C), sent orders to 
the Earl of Mar for a rising in Scotland. 
The Pretender resolved to go to Scotland 
himself, and Bolingbroke was employed to 
draw up a declaration. Bolingbroke was 
careful to make promises of security for the 
church of England, and was intensely 
irritated whra he found that the document 
had been edited by James's priests and the 
assniances removed. Ormonde departed and 
made a fatQe attempt to land in the west of 
England. James started in October, but 
after many delays only reached Scotlud in 
Dewmber 1716, after the rimg bad failed. 
Bolingbroke meanwhile stayed in Paris, and 
tried to carry on the plot. A woman named 
Olive Trent, with some cc^enial allies, had 
been in communication with Ormonde, who 
not confide in Bolingbroke, and profess- 
ing to negotiate on hia behalf with the re- 
gent. On Ormonde's departure she applied to 
Bolingbroke, who, finding reasons to distrust 
jjer, applied directly to the regent, through 


his minister, Huxelles, end threw over Mrs 
Trent and her Mends. The Pretender oii 
leaving Scotland went to Paris, and sent 
Bolin^roke to request an interview with 
tbe regent, who, however, dedined. The 
Pretender then said that ha would go to 
Lorraine, and asked Bolingbroke when he 
could follow. Instead of going to Lorraine 
however, the Pretender went to the ‘little 
house in the Boia de Boulogne ’ occupied bv 
Mrs. Trent and her Mends, and there hstenel 
tocompIaintsagainstBolingbroke, Ormonde 
at the request of the Earl of Mar, repeated 
some phrases which Bolingbroke had when 
drunk applied to the Pretender. Nest day 
Ormonde brought Bolingbroke notes dimies- 
ing liim fmm his office and ordering him to 
give up his papers. He gave up the papers, 
which would all go in ‘ a letter-case of 
moderate sire,’ and was glad to be free from 
the connection. When Mary of Modena sent 
a message to him hoping for a reconciliation, 
he replied, ‘ May my arm rot off if I ever use 
pen or sword in their service again ! ’ (Ooxe, 
Waif oh, i. 200). BoHnabroke was of course 
accused of treachery, and his secretary wrote 
some letters in answer (printed in Timi’s 
Bafk, ii. 477; see M account of these 
transactions inlhe 'Letter to SirW.Wyni 
horn ’). Berwick emphatioally dedares’that 
Bolingbroke had done all that was possible 
for the canse (Beswioe:, p. 282). 

Lord Stair sent an account of these pro- 
ceedings to Horace Walpole on 8 Mordi 
1716. On 28 March Stanhope, the secretary 
of state, wrote to 8taM authorising him to 
sound Bolingbroke and to make hM pro- 
mises of tbe king's favour Getter in Mack- 
KiaHT, p. 496). He saw Bolingbroke ac- 
cordingly, wbo deolsied that he had aban- 
doned the Jacobite canse, and would do all 
be could to detach his friends from it. He 
added that he would nsrer act as on in- 
ffirmer or reveal any secrets that had been 
entrusted to Mm. Soon afterwards Bo^g- 
broke’s father was orealedViscountSt, John, 
with remainder to Ms sons by a second wife. 
Lady Bolingbroke was interceding for bet 
husband, and ‘found great favour’ from the 
long (Leiierato Swift, 5 May anddAug. 1716). 
In ^tember Bolmghroke wrote a fetter to 
Sir W. Wyndham oiiorting him to abandon 
the Jacobites, and arranged tjiat it should 
be submitted to the government before reach- 
ing his friend (see lettars Wa^ols,Ti, 
808, &c.) Bolingbroke afterwords declared 
that he hod received promises of restoration 
from the kinj^ though the precise terns do 
not appear. Nothing was done faz him at 
present. He amused himself towards Ike 
end of 1716 by writing his ' Hefieetions upon 
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riae ' in imitation of Seneca. The Jacobites began philosophical studies, under the gnid- 
were 'meanwhile dw“>“m>ing him as a spy anoe of L6vSque dePouilly, and discussed the 
Md 8 traitor. He determined to clear him- chronology of the bible. He formed also a 
do service to the English govern- friendship with Brook Taylor [q, v.], the 
anthy writing an ‘ apologia,’ and in April 1 eminent mathematician, who stayed at La 
Viy began the letter to Sir W. "Wyndham, Sourco in 1720, and had himself a turn for 
which is his most ini eresting nutobiograiihi- philosophical discussion. Bolingbroke after- 
j document, ft gives full details of his j wards wowed him much kindness (see Tav- 
pondttct ns the Pretender’s minister, and liOn’s Contemplatio PhiloaemJiica, 1793). He 
uppears to be a frank statement of his posi- tvns also visited herebyVmtairejWho speaks 
Mn The letter, however, was not publi^ed with enthusiasm of his politeness, learning, 
till after Bolingbroke’e death. Macknight and complete command of French. Boling- 
UDgests that he wished before publishing broke, moreover, and his wife appreciated the 
to receive some more definite pledge. The 'Henriade,’ then in manuscript (Voltaire 
letter, however, goes into dotairs which to Thifiriot, 2 Jan. 1722). In 1722 BoUng- 
inieht well bo t bought unlit for publication, broke mat at Paris I.ord Polwaxth (fifarcA- 
anS Bolingbroke seems always to have boon »io»rPi7p«-s,u.l87»?.),whowasonhi8wayto 
gingnlarly shy of publishing anything under the congress of Cnmbray, and complained of 
liis own name. For some timo he was left tho delay in his pardon. I’olwarth gave him 
in ft painful stale of suspense. In 1717 he a pramise from Lord Carteret, who, as secre- 
iiad formed an intimacy witli Marie Olaira tary of stale, was tlien struggling in the 
Deachamps da Marcilly, wlio had in 1005 cabinet against Walpole and Townshend. 
become tue second wile of the Marquis de Bolingbroke, thus encouraged, ap]^ed to the 
Villette, a cousin of Mnic. de Maintenon, king and to the other ministers. His pardon 
He died in 1707, and his widow was now passed the great seal in May 1723. He went 
forty-two (Gbiuoabu, i, 145). She hud a to London m .Tune, and wrote to Townshend, 
house in Paris and a family manstou at Mnr- thanking him warmly and sending acknow- 
ciEy, near Hogent-aur-Seme, whore Boling- lodgments to the king and the Dneheas of 
brass spent much time, amusing himself with Kendal [soe SCHtrtmn ctbo, EnBBFBAiU) Mb- 
hunting, and superintapding buildings. Lady tustNA von dor]. They sent gracious mes- 
Boliimbroke died in November 1718, when sages in return, though pointing out that 
Buc^bury went to the heirs of her sister, his full restitution would depend upon por- 
Sbe had left uolhiug to Bolingbroke, and liamont. Bolingbroke now took the side 
liadprohnhly been alienated by the accounts of Walpole. He proposed to bring over 
of his relations with Mme. de Villette. some of his tory friends to Walpole°B Bu_p- 
ArhuthnoL mentions a rumour of Boling- port (Cobb, ii. 264). Walpole warned him 
hroke’s marriage to Mme. do Villette in a that such a scheme, if Imown, would be 
letter to Swift of 11 Bqc. 1718. Bolingbroke fatal to his hopes ibom a whig parliament, 
hod some rivals, hut the marriogo ultimately Bolingbrolre returned to Fi'ance, and there 
took place at Aix-lo-Ohapelle in May 1720. endeavomud in the winter to moke him- 
Hiswife joined the church of England on self useful to the Wolpoles. Horace Wnl- 
the occasion. According to an anecdote told pole won sent there to oppose Sir Luke 
hyGrimoard, BoliugbroWs morals were not Sclinnb, Onrterot's ag^ut, ui various iu- 
ftt once reformed, but he seems to have triguos which followed the death of the 
always lived pn veiy aiTectionate terms with regent (2 Bee. 1723). Bolingbroke gave in- 
liis second wife. Bolingbroke had invested fonnalioii os to thestate of politics in Fronco, 
some money in the Mississippi scheme, and Ho oiTered to use his influence with the 
sold some of the shores to buy, at the time Buke of Bourbon, the new prime minister, 
of bis moTrioge, a small estate near Orleans, with whose friendshi p h e Imd been ‘honoured 
Ilis letters seem to imply, jthough the con- these many years’ (to Harcourt, 28 Deo. 1728). 
tiary has been said, tliat his spooulation Horace Walpole made use of Bolinghroke’s 
was the reverse of profitable (»^. in. 63, 68). information, nut was on his guard against 
Tke estate was called La Source, from what allowing Bolingbroke to get the negotiation 
Bolingbroke describes as ' the biggest and into bis own hands (Horace Walpole's letter 
clearest spring perhaps inEuropa ’ (to Swift, in Ooxh’b Lord Walpole, chap, vi., ppvoa the 
28 July 1721). He r^uilt tho h ouBO and or- fullest account of these tiansaotions), Al- 
nameuted the groimds, A description given though Bolingbroke wpe thus prevented 
iuBobert Plumer Ward’s novel, ‘Be Veie’ from establishing so strong a olaim as he 
(1827, lii, 186-200), applies to this, as is desired, he hod made himself useful, and 
shown by |ihe insermtions quoted, not to a more might be expected from him, oa Horhee 
lijtsrkousejasIiorfi^aptopesayB. He here Walpole observes, Villette had en- 
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trusted 60,000/. to Sir Mattliew Decker [q. t J 

of a daug!^ter it desirable to obtafn 
the repayment of this monej. Decker made 
diiBciuties, on the ground that, as she 'was 
now Bolingbroke’s wife, he might he reapon- 
sible to parliament for the 010007. It was 
decided that she should go to England, with 
a recommendation from the Duke of Bour- 
bon, to get the matter settled. The ministers 
approved, and a present of 11,0002. to the 
Duchess of Kendal brought the business to a 
successfhl end. Lady Bolingbroke with this 
influence obtained also a promise of parlia- 
mentary action in the next session (Coxn, 
ii. 336-32, 344). An act was accordingly 
passed, though with some opposition, in 
1726 enabling Bolingbroke to inherit and ac- 
quire real estate, though still leaving him 
excluded from the House of Lords. Coxe 
states, on the authority of impublished 
papers {lAfe of Lord Walpole, ch. vi.), that 
Walpole only agreed to the measure when 
‘ threatened with dismission ’ by the king 
and the duchess, and then compromised by 
refusing a complete restoration. Boling- 
broke therefore owed him no giatitude, and 
renewed his old enmity. 

Bolingbroke now settled at Dawley, near 
Uxbridge. lie was within a moderate dis- 
tance of Pope’s villa at Twickenham, and 
soon become the object of Pope's reverence 
and the inspirer of much or his poetry. 
Swift, daring his visits to England in 1728 
and 1727, renewed his pevsonol acquaintance 
with Bolingbroke. Voltaire when in Eng- 
land at this time had his letters directed to 
Bolinghroke's house, and had some inter- 
course with him and his literary friends. 
It does not appear, however, that they 
really saw much of each other, and Boling- 
broke evidentlysuapectedVoltaire’s sincerity 
(Omraiow CoMUNB, Voltaire in England). 
Voltaire had talked of dedicating the 
‘Henriade’ to Bolingbroke (Geimoahd, iii. 
269, 274), and, as Bolingbroke thought, tried 
to make a ‘ dupe ’ of him by ‘ verbiage.’ After- 
wards, however, Voltaire dedicated to him 
the ‘Brutus’ (first played in December 
1780), in language hardly wamer than that 
of the early letter to Thilriot. Bolingbroke 
acted the part of country gentleman and 
farmer with great spirit, and had his hall 
painted with rakes and spades, says Fojie 
(to Swift, 28 June 1728), ‘ to countenance 
his calling it a farm.’ 

Meanwhile he was again taking an im- 
portant though obscure part in politics. 
Pulteney’s _ formal rupture with "Walpole 
took place in the spri^ of 1726 [see under 
PITLTEIIPT, ■Wiii.TAM, EvBt OT? Bith], and 


he was ready to accept the oUianco of Boling- 
broke and Bolingbroke’s disciple, Wyndham 
The first indication was the appearance of the 
‘ Craftsman ' in December 1720. Bolingbroke 
contributed in the beginning of 1720-7 three 
papers, by an ‘ Occasional "Writer,’ bitterly 
attacking the Walpoles. He proposed to 
Swift to follow up the discussion (to Swift 
18 May and August 1727). He made I 
more dangerous move by sending a paper 
through the Duchess of Kendal to tholdng. 
The king handed it to "Walpole, who there- 
upon insisted, for fear of being charged with 
koepmg the thing to himseK, that Boling- 
broke ebould be admitted to an audience, 
The audience was gronted; but the king 
oulv laughed, and told Walpole that Boling- 
broke had merely talked bagatelles. Wfi. 
pole, however, was greatly alarmed, thinking 
that in time the duchess’s influence would 
be irresistible (Com, ii. 344, 671). The 
king’s death (9 June 1727) put an end to 
these intrigues ; and Bolingbroke remained 
at Dawley, amusing himself with farming 
and in the literaiy warfare of Pope, whose 
‘Dunciad’ appeared at this time. At the 
end of 1728 he again attacked the foreign 
policy of tho goiemment in the ‘Craft- 
man.’ Ilis letters, signed ‘John Trot,’ 
brought him into cowict with Bishop 
Iloadly, and with a writer in the ‘ London 
Journal' who signed himself ‘Publioola,’ 
and was supposed to he Walpole. The illness 
of his wife took him to Aix-lorChapelle in 

1729. He returned to Dawley in October, 
while she remained abroad till the end of 

1730. Bolingbroke now made it his great end 
to bring about a combination between the 
opposition whigs who followed Pultcney 
and the tories led hy his old pupil. Sir "Vv. 
Wyndham. His Itnowledge of foreign poli- 
tics enabled him to speak with authority 
upon the complicated series of transactions 
which Walpole and his brother were carry- 
ing on, and upon which he could write di^ 
nified letters in the ‘ Craftsman.’ His lead- 
ing principle was that whatever the Walpoles 
did was wicked, corrupt, and blundering. He 
sent his private secretary, Brinsden, to Dun- 
kirk to examine the state of the fortificatious. 
Sir W. Wyndham made a motion in the 
house upon the subject, and asserted that 
the demolition was not properly enforced. 
Bolingbroke was bitterly denounced by Wal- 
pole and Pelham, who, according to Horace 
Walpole (Core, ii. 669), roused the warmest 
indignation against their enemy in the 
house. After the session Bolingbroke began 
a series of letters in the ‘Craftsman’ called 
‘ llemarka on Idle History of England, by 
Pumphry Qldcastlc.’ Chesterfield reociq? 
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^dad his son to ‘ transorilje, imitate, emu- vague geueralitiea. In a letter written lil 
late’ tbemi altliougli the style scarcely re- 1739 ho tells Wyndlmm that Pultoiicy 
deems the poveity of the subjects. The thought that his presence in England was 
last letter (22 May 17S1) was a defence of hurtful fCoxn, iii. 623 j see a\sxi MareJmont 
Pulteney and himself, which provoked ‘Be- Papers, ii. 179, and iii. 860), It is probable 
marks on the “ Craftsman’s ” Vindication/ enough that the opposition whigs felt that 
inspired if not written, by Walpole. Pul- the suspicions of his influence in the back- 
tenVs icply to the ‘ Bemarks ’ caused his ground mode them unpopular. An intiina- 
disniissal from the privy council, while tion to this effbet would be spociolly annoy- 
Bolingbroko retorted in a ‘Pinal Answer’ ing to a proud and sensithe man, who, after 
of some biographical interest. _ struggling for years to form an alliance 

Bolino'brmte was now writing the philo- witli tlie whigs, was now told that ho wne 
50 phical°fraginenta which wore partly ver- in their way. There wore no immodioto 
fcihed in Pope’s ‘ Essay on hfan.’ Wyndliam promiccts of victory, and his restoration to 
stfll represented his opinions in the House the Ilouse of Lords was (ibriously impossible, 
of Commons, cspeciolly by attacks upon the Pulteney told Swift Vl'lUm. 1736) that the 
stondiug army, and by speeches in favour of cause of Bolinghroko’s retreat was want of 
the Pension Bill, first introduced by Saiidys money. Ho would not be able to return, 
ial7S0. This bill, disqualifying holders of said Pulteney, till the death of his father, 
pensions for the House of Oommons, was so who was stiU ‘very halo,’ brought him the 
br popular that Walpole allowed it to pass family cslatrs. Bolinghrokowns always ox- 
more than once, and caused it to ho TojeotdH tmvngant, and was certainly embarrassed iit 
by the House of Lords, Eoliiigbroko fre- tbis time. Ho was always impulsive and 
queutly insists u]ion the topics upon which given to hasty decisions ; and there seems to 
U’higs and Jacobites could n^roo in opposing he no cause for supposing, ns Coxo suggusls, 
thfl goveriuneiit. The ])olitionl world, how- that Walpole hud discovered iiilriguus with 
oser, wiia compariilively qiiict until the foreign ministers. It is of course imijos- 
great storm of Walpoms Excise Bill again sible to estimate tlio importance of Boling- 
wiiscd the hopes of the opposition in 1733. broke’s inJluenoo during the preceding period. 
Wyndliam's speeches in the house wore in- Ilovvoy (Jlletnoirs, ii. 80) observes tnat tlio 
spued by Bolingbroke, and regarded ns the quiotofUienoxl6c<.sion(l736)wnsdueinpart 
most powerM on the opnositloii side. The to his departure. Iliswrilingsinthe'Crofts- 
Bubacqueut dismissal by Walpole of (Jhestor- man ’ wore the most brilliant pieces of joui'- 
iieldsnd other suspected traitors strength- nalism between tho time of the ‘Examiner’ 
ciicd the ranks of the opposition hy fresh and Junius. His policy, however, was on 
whig deserters. Bolingbroke curried on tho the whole a fiiilnro, and the attempt to 
assault by a frcsli series of letters in the unite irreconcilable elements led to a Anal 
‘Craftsman’ culled ‘A Dissertation on I’nr- collapse. 

ties,’ which were eoUeuted, with a bitter do- Bolingbroke now lotired to Ohonteionp 
dicatioii to Walpole. 'They have often been in Touraine, afterwards occupied by the 
considered as the ablest of his writings. In Due do (Jboiseul, Tie endeavoured to dls- 
the session of 1731 he suggublcd an attack pose of Hawley, which was iilthuatoly sold, 
upon the Septennial Act. The whigs in after long negotiations, in 1730. Pope tells 
o])pQ&ition had some delicacy in proposing to Swift (17 May 1739) that 26,0001 was paid 
le^ol a measure for which tlioir own party for it. Etom 1730 Bolingbroke writes from 
had been rcspousible, Iloliiigbroko, however, Argovillo (AdilH, MS. 34196), a chateau 
and tho tones prevailed, and a motion for on the Seine between Eonlaincblcau and 
the repeal was proposed on 13 Slarcli, Montercau, Bolingbroke, says Pope in tho 
Wyndham, in his speech, drew a fancy por- same letter, was still hunting twice a weolc, 
trait of 'Walpole, to which "^Valpolo replied and had the whole forest of Eontainebleaii 
hr describing a trail or_ who spat venom athiacommimd. One of his wife’s daughters 
tjiTough the mouths of his dupes. Tho mo- was married to theBarou doVolore, governor 
tion was rqjocted by 217 to 181, and the of Eoiitainobloau, and her otlior daughter was 
whigs ill opposition appear to have been dib- abbess of tbo conrout of Hotre-Dame at 
guated with Bolingbroke. Walpole had a Sons (RhiniBA.T, i. 408). Lady Bolinghroko 
majority in the new ^‘liameut, which mol spent part of lier time at this convent, mid 
in January 1736, and Bolingbroxo suddenly Ijolingbroke was ollowed to occupy a. pavilion 
gave up the game, thorou^ly discouraged, in a garden belonging to it, where ho could 
Some speeulatiou has been wasted upon liin puvbuo his studies {Manlimont Papers, ii. 
prcMSB motives. His letters to Wynd- 286). He wrote essays upon history ond 
bam at the time (Ooxd, ii, 333, S.v.) give iho‘UaeaofRelii'emeut’i»theformof}e(tew 
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to friends, and contemplated a histoi^ of tdie 
reign of Queen Anne, to which Swift and 
Pope make frequent references. He had 
been discussing this project for years (see 
letter to Swift, 19 Nov. 1729), and in 1736 
was asMng'Wyndham to apply to theBuchesa 
of Marlborough for information about her 
husband’s campaigns (Ooxn, ii. 837). The 
only :tegment executed is apparently repre- 
sented by the ‘Eighth Letter on the Study of 
History.’ In 1738 he visited England upon 
the Dawley business. He was introduced 
to Frederick, prince of "Wales, who was now 
the centre of the opposition party. Boling- 
broke Iiad apparently no concern in the 
quarrel between the prince and his father in 
1737 (ib. ii. 494), but ho now wished to re- 
commend himself to the new combination, 
'fhe result was ‘The P<itriot "Cing,* dated 
December 1738. It is his most maborate 
piece of rhetoric ; and Ghcsteifield declares 
that till ho rend it ho did not know ‘the 
extent and power of the English language ’ 
( TForl's, 1845, i. 376). An essay previously 
written upon the ‘ Spirit of Patriotism,’ and 
afterwards addressed to Lyttelton, forms an 
introduction, and a paper on ‘The State of 
Parties^ at the Accession of George I ’ is an 
mpondbc, added at Lyttelton’s euggostlon. 
Tme manuscripts were intrusted to Pope, 
with whom Bolingbroke was staying at the 
time, but not published. 

Bolinghroko returned to France in the 
spring of 1739. lie had now ceased to have 
any real influence in politics. He continued 
to write to SirW. Wyndham, and expressed 
tho gloomiest views of English aflhirs in 
general. The death of Wyndham (17 June 
1740) dfrarhed him of his most attached 
friend. Lotlors to him upon this occasion 
from Pope and Lyttelton (printed in Mao- 
KSTIGHT, pp. 64."-'9) indicate the great im- 
portance attributed to the loss. Bollng- 
Wko now adopted Hugh Hume fq. "V.], who 
in February Lad become third Earl of Maroh- 
mont, as the successor to his confldonce, and 
said that he would address to him all the 
philosophical and historical papers, the his- 
torical part of which had been intended for 
Wyndham. He was at this time revising 
the papers addressed to Pope (Marohwont 
JPapara, ii. 213), and OhesterJield, who saw 
him in France in 1741, says that he would 
talk nothing but metaphysics (Ohusihs- 
iTOXii), V. 443). A close correspondence fol- 
lowed with Marchmout, in which Boling- 
hroke wrote fully and vigorously upon the 
last struggle with Walpole. In April 1743 
Bolingbroke inherited the house at Battersea 
upon the death of his father. Lord St. John, 
lie visited London, but found that the fall 


of Walpole had made no opening for his 
activity. He retired again to Avgeville, and 
left his house at Battersea to Marchmont 
{Marehmont Papers, ii. 380), In I743 j,g 
was again in England. Pope had now fallen 
under the influence of W orbui'ton. He had 
in the previous year shown Bolingbroke’s 
letters on tho ‘ Study of History,’ containing 
remarks on Jewish chronology, to Worbur- 
ton, and innocently assured lus friend that 
Bolingbroke would be glad to receive a 
candid criticism. Warburton wrote some 
remarks on the spot, which Pope sent to 
Bolingbroke. Boling broke’s wrath was 
roused, and ha made some very disagreeable 
remarks imon his critic. Pope, however, 
now introduoed the two, and they all dined 
together at the house of Murray, afterwards 
Lord Mansfield. A shoq) altercation fol- 
lowed, which led to later quarrels (see end 
of Warbiirton’s fourth letter on Boling- 
broke’s philosophy ; the end of Bolingbink^a 
fom-th’ PhilosophicalEssay ; ’ andllupinuAD, 
Pope, p. 220). Bolingbroke was again at 
Argeville in June 1743, and went to Aix-la- 
Chapelle for his own and his wife’s health 
in August. Thence he resolved to return 
to Enmond and settle at Battersea with his 
friend Marchmont . lie was present at Pope’s 
death (SO May 1714), and much affected. 
His discovery that Pope had had a question- 
able transaction with tho Duchess of Marl- 
borough, and afterwards that he had secretly 
printed fifteen hundred copies of the ‘ Patriot 
King ’ [see under Popu, AtcxAanPK], roused 
Bolmgbroke’s indignation, and he com- 
plained bitterly to Marchmont (33 Oct. 
1744). A bitter controversy followed a 
little later. Bolingbroho made up his mind 
to publish a correct edition of the ‘ Patriot 
King,’ some of the copies printed by Pope 
being in circulation. David Mallet fq. v.), 
who was known to him as a dependent of 
the Pnnee of "Walos and Lyttelton, edited 
the book, and was said to be author of the 
preface. In this an attack was made upon 
Pope for_ his breach of faith. Warburton 
retorted in a letter to the ‘ Editor of the 
Letters on Patriotism,’ &c., and Bolingbroke 
replied in, or inspired, a ‘ Familiar Epistle to 
the most impudent man living.' A &al 
reply of unknown authorship was made in 
' A Letter to tho Lord "Visoount Bolingbroke, 
occasioned by his treatment of a deceased 
friend’ (see "Watsow, Life ^ Warhurion, p. 
366, for Mallet’s denial of his authorship of 
the ‘ Familiar Epistle ’). Bolingbioke’a con- 
duct appears to have been generally con- 
demned. Chesterfield told him that he had 
now succeeded in uniting whigs,tories, trim- 
mers, and Jacobites against himself 
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mmt Papers, il S80; see .a^o H. Walpole 
to Mf"", OorreyHmdenee, u. I08-0O). 

Meanwhile Bolingbiobe oontmucd to live 
at Battersea. He was -rieited by his politi- 
cal ftiends, and he pt up his conespondenoe 
OTth MarMonont. He speabs of poutioa,! af- 
fairs in a tone of despondency, and had 
little influence, though still under suspicion. 
Chesterfield, who admired him warmly, de- 
fended Marohmont, of whom the king had 
complained for intimacy with Dolingbroke; 
and told the king that ho freq^ueutly himself 
talked with BoSngbroke_ to profit by his 
knowledge of foreipfn afliiirs. Bolmgbiukc’s 
last pohtical writing was an unflniehed 
paper on the ‘Present State of the Nation,’ 
^tten apparently in 17'19. His own health 
was breaking, and liis wife obviously eiuk- 
ing. She dmd on 18 March 1760, and was 
bimed at Battersea on the 33nd. He ‘ acted 
grief,’ says Horace Walpole spitefully, ‘flung 
him nnlf upon hor bed, and asked if she could 
formvehhn’(toManUjCorrospoii(Zence,ii.202). 
The grief was certainly genuine. Boling- 
btokes worm aflbetion for his wife is the most 
amiable trait in his private character. As 
Wolpale says in the same latter, she was 
greauy admired for wit, and reports of her 
t jk in Marchmont’e diary show especially 
that her familiarity with R'ench society 
enabled her to tolce an eiFectivo part in ooti- 
versations upon foreign politics. Her death 
involved him in a lawsuit about hor pro- 
pmty in Prance which outlasted his life. 
Ms marriage was denied by some of his 
wife’s redatious. Ultimately the case was 
decided in hie favour in March 1762. He 
made his wHl on 22 Nov. 1760, leaving 
legacies to his servants, and all bis works, 
pimhahed and unpublished, to Mallet. He 
died of a cancer in the face on 12 Dec. 1761. 
Chesterfield saw him shortly before his 
death, and reports his saying, ‘ God, who had 
placed me Cere, wUi do what he pleases 
with me hereafter ; and he knows best what 
to do, _ May he bless you 1 ’ (see Ohubtbk- 
£ 1ELD, ii. 448, iii, 433, iv. 1). There were 
else ediMng reports of his refusing to 
sesthe clergyman, and occasionally falling 
into a rage. 

Boliu^roke was buried by the side of his 
wifeinthefamiiy vault atBatterseaonlSDec. 
There is a monument vtith medallion busts of 
himself and wlfa^ by i^ubiliac, in the parish 
church, with inscriptions composed by him- 
self. The greater part of the manoiyhouse 
was demoutdied in 1778. Bolingbtoke's 
father had married a second wife, Angelica 
Magdalene, daughter of G, Fittesoiy, and 
left by her four children; Henrietta, who 
kcMhe Ladjr Liutborough [see Kiuaira, 


Hunkedtia] ; Bolingbroke wrote affec- 
tionate letters to her for many years {AAdvt. 
M.8, 34196) ; George, to whom Bolingbroke, 
when in power, was very kind, and who 
died at Venice in January 1716-16: John, 
who become Viecount St. John,onhis fatker’e 
death, and who died in 1749; and Hollis, 
who ^cd unmarried in October 1738. J ohn’e 
sou Ikederick (1734-1787) became second 
Viscount Bolingbroke upon the death of his 
undo. 

An engraving finim a portrait by Thomas 
MiuToy (1063-1734) [q. vj is prefixed to his 
works. A portrait, by Hyacinthe Bigaud, 
is in the National Portrait GaBeiy ; a third 
was pointed by Kneller, 

Bolrngbroke’e most undeniable excellence 
was in the art of oratory. Swift says (Be- 
himauir of the Imt Ministry) that men of all 
parties assured him that, os a speaker, Boling- 
broke had never been equalled ; and the tra(n- 

Pitt is reported to hove said t^at he would 
rather have recovered one of those speeches 
than the best compositions of antiquity. 
It has often been remarked that his writ- 
ings ore substantially orations. Their style 
has been greatly admired. Ohosterfleld caUs 
the style ‘infinitely superior to anyone’s’ 
( Works, i. 876, il. 78, 109, 117). CHiatham 
{CorresjpmdmceA, 109) advises his nephew to 
get Bolingbroke by heart, for theinpultable 
beauty of his style as well os for the matter. 
The style, however, does not prevent them 
from being now exceedingly tiresome, except 
to persons of refined tastes. The causes are 
plain. His political theories are the out- 
come not of real thought, hut of the necessi- 
ties of his political rdations. Hb was in a 
false position through life. A profligate 
and a freethinker, he hod to serve the most 
respectable of que ens and to lead the high- 
church party, '^e was forced by political 
necessities to take up with the Pretender, 
whom he cordially despised, and afterwards 
repudiated. Haviug given up the .Tacobites, 
he denounced ‘high-flying’ principles in the 
spirit of Locke and the whigs of 1688. As 
he wished to combine whigs and tories, he 
insists that the old party distinctions had 
become obsolete — a theory for which indeed 
there was muoh to be said in the days of 
Walpole. He attacks Walpole for his noto- 
rious corruption, and accepts the whig Direc- 
tions to standing armies and placemen, Asa 
typical aristocrat by temper, he traces one 
main cause of the oorraptiou tothe ‘ monied 
men ' as opposed to the landed classes, and 
denounces the atoolgohbers and the bankers 
who were Walpole’s main support. This 
position loads hiu to attack tho whole 
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Byatem of party government wliicli was 
elaborated during bis time and resulted in 
the subordination of the royal authority to 
the parliamentary combinations, llis ideal 
is tWefore the king ■who ■will ‘begin to 
goifern as soon ns he negins to reign ’ (Idea 
of a Patriot King). The Idng is to be power- 
ful enough to override parties, and yet to 
derive strength like Queen Elizabeth, whom 
he specially admires, from representing the 
true rule of the people. In other words, 
Bolingbroke advocates a kind of democratic 
toryism, and may ho understood ns antici- 
pating Disraeli’s attacks upon the ‘ Venetian 
aristocracy.’ Disraeli claims Bolingbroke and 
"Wyndham as representatives of the true poli- 
tical creed in ‘ Sybil’ ^k. iv. chap. 14). Ilia 
theories, however, had to be adapted to the 
circumstances of the day ; and he was forced 
to see his ideal ruler in Erederiek, prince of 
"Wales. lie omits brilliant flashes of per- 
ception rather than any steady li^ht, and 
fads in the attempt to combine philosophi- 
cal tone with personal ends. His dignified 
style, his familiarity -with foreign politics, 
and with hiatoiy especially as regarded by a 
dmlomatist mainly interested in the balance 
01 power, impressed his contemporaries. 
But his dignity prevents him from rivalling 
Swift’s hard hitting, on the one hand, while 
his philosophy is too thin on the other to 
bear a comparison with Burke. His philo- 
sophical ■writings are still less satisfactory. 
He began to study such topics, as he says in 
the letter to Pouilly, when lie was past forty, 
andwascliiefiy anxious to displayhierhetoric. 
tlis favourite topic is a supposed alliance 
between divines and atheists ; and, in order 
to attack both, he adopts a very flimsy de- 
ism. He hates the divines the worse of the 
two, and especially such metaphysicians os 
Leibnitz and Clarke, whom he assails with 
weapons taken from Locke and with strong 
language of his oivn. He made many at- 
tacks upon the chronolo^ and history of the 
Old Testament, but without much origi- 
nality. His tendency is best represented 
by Pope’s ‘ Essay on Man,’ which, thou^ often 
brilliant, has never passed for logical. Boling- 
hroke seems to have been singularly senm- 
tive to criticism, and often lost his temper 
in controversy. Mr. Ohurton CoUhis gives 
reasons for thinking that he had much iu- 
fluenco upon Voltaire. The personal con- 
nection, however, seems to have been slight ; 
and Voltaire had studied more thoroughly 
the ■writers from whom Bolingbroke drew. 
The _ conmdences, therefore, may "be sus- 
ceptible of a _ different explanation. Bo- 
liiighroke’s philosophical works were pub- 
lished after the deist controversy in Eng- 


land had lost much of its novelty. The'v 
were attacked by "Waxburton, Robert Clavtim 
(1696-1768) [q. vj, James Ilenrey (1714_ 
1768) [q. V.], and John Leland (1691-1766) 
[q. Vj] i andVoltaire ■wrote a short pnmphltt 
ui defence of the ‘Letters on History,^' Defense 
de Milord Bolingbroke, parle docteur Good- 
natured Wellwisher, ohapelaiu du Comte de 
Chesterfield,’ which was also published in 
English, lb is piven in the section ‘ Philo- 
sophie’ in Voltaire's works, where it follows 
‘Un Examen important de Lord Bolinw- 
hroke.’ BolinghroWs name is here mere?y 
used as a convenient mask for one of Vol- 
taire’s characteristic essays. Bolingbroke’s 
works excited only a momentary attention 
and are too fragmentary and discursive to be 
of much value. Burke’s ‘Vindication of 
Natm-al Society,’ another essay in imitation 
of Bolingbroke, but intended to expose his 
principles, is an interesting illustration of 
the positions of both thinkers. 

Bolingbroke’s works are : 1. ‘ Letter to 
the Examiner ’ (1710) ; reprinted in ‘ Somers 
Tracts I (1816), vol. xiii. 2. ‘The Con- 
siderations upon the Secret History of the 
"White Staff’ (1714); and 8, ‘The Repre- 
sentation of the Lord Viscount Boling- 
htoke,’ 1716 (reprinted in ‘ Somers Tmets,' 
vol. xiii.),_ have been conjeoturally attri- 
buted to liim. The following have been re- 
printed from the ‘ Craftsman : ’ (1) ‘ The 
Occasional Writer ’ (three uumberO, 1727 ; 
(2) ‘ Remarks on the History of England, 
from the Minutes of Humphry Oldcastle’ 
(6 Sept. 1730 to 22 May 1781, in the ‘ Oafts- 
man V ; (S) ‘ The Freeholder’s Political Oate- 
cliism,’ 1733 (reprinted at the time and in 
‘ CoUcction ’ of 1748, bnt not in works) ; 
(4) ‘ A. Dissertation upon Parties ’ (27 Oct. 
1738 to 21 Deo. 1734, in ‘Craftsman’) {re- 
printed in 1736 ; 11th ed. 1783. In the 
‘ Craftsmon’appeared also an ' Answer to the 
“London Journal’’ of 28 Deo. 1728;’ 'An- 
swer to the Defence of the Enquiry,’ &c. ; 
‘Finol Answer to the Remaps on the 
“ Craftsman’s’’ Vindication; ’ and the ‘ First 
Vision of Oamilick.’ These ore reprinted 
(except the ‘ Oatechism ’) in his ' Works.’ A 
‘ Collection of Political Tracts by the Author 
of the Dissertation on Parties,’ 1748, includes 
the ‘ Occasional Writer,’ various papers from 
the ‘ draftsmen,’ and the * The Case of Dun- 
kirk considered,’ not in the collected works. 
It was reprinted by Cadell in 1788. The 
‘Letter on the Spirit of Patriotism,’ ‘The 
Idea of a Patriot King,’ and the essay ' On 
the State of Parties at the Accession of 
George I’ ■ware published (see above) in 
1749. 

The ‘ Letters on the Study and Use of 
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History,’ the first dated Olianteloup in Tou- 
-ine 0 Nov. 1736, were privately printed 
hsfore Bolingbroke’a deatli ; but first pub- 
by Mallet in 17651, m 2 vole. 8vo, 
with ‘Planfor a Generalllistory,’ ‘ True Use of 
Hnt,ireT««nt and Study,’ and ‘ Reflections upon 
Exile.’ In 1763 was also publishad 'Eaflac- 
tions concerning Innate Moral Principles’ 
(not included in his ‘Worlts’), in Frencl 
Ilnd said to have been written for 

the 'Entresol ’Club, founded by Akri, of 
which thme is an account in Grimoard, iii. 
451, &o. In 1763 ‘ Latter to Sir W. Wynd- 
ham,’ the ‘Eeflections on the Stale of the 
Notion,’ and the 'Introductory Letter to 
Pope ’were published by Mallet. Finally, 
in 1764, Mallet published the collected 
works, in 6 vols. 4to ; which add ‘ Substance 
of some Letters written originally in French 
shout 1720, to M. de Pouilly ; ’ ‘ A Letter 
occasioned by one of Archishop 'Tillotson’s 
Sermons ; ’ ‘ [Fou^ Essays tuldrcssod to 
Alexander Pope,’ ‘ Fragments or Minutes of 
Essays,’ &c., which, aceording to MaUot, were 
sent to Pope as Avritten. This edition was 
'the gun charged against Ohristionity’ of 
Br. Johnson’s famous comment. Another 
quarto edition was published in 1778, and 
an octavo edition in 8 vols. 8vo, in 1809, 
with the ‘Life ’ by Goldsmith prefixed. 


[A contemporary Life and History of Boling- 
hcoke appeared in 1 752, and a Lifo by Goldemifh 
in 1770 . Other contemporary memoirs appeared 
shoal 1740 and in 1754. A shortlife is proflxod 
to the editions of his Works. Tho first life Avorth 
notice, by Qeorge Wingrova Cooke [q. v.], pub- 
luted in 1836, IS superficial. A Life by Thomas 
]Uad:night (1803) shows more research, though 
notolways accurate. Mr. .Tohn Ohurton Collins's 
Bolingbroko, a Historical Study (with Voltaire 
in 1886), gives a roirited summary and ociticism. 
Life by Tnomns Harrop (1884), and Dr. Moritz 
Brosch’s Lord Bolingbroko und die Whigs nnd 
Tories seiner Zeit (1883), add little. Mr. Arthur 
HnssalL'a Bolinghroke (1880), in the Statesman 
Series, Dr, G-ottfried Koch's short notico, ‘Bol- 
ingbroke's politiscbe Ansichten nnd die Sq^uire- 
ai^ei'(1890), and Walter Sichel’s ‘ Bolinghroke 
and his Times ' (1001-2) may also be noticed. 
Bdimisab’s L'Angleterre an Dix-hniti6me Siholo, 
L 1 1 1-452, gives a fair summary of his career, and 
his philosophioal position is outlined in Garran’s 
1« Philosophie Iteligleuse en Angletorre depuis 
Locke, 1888, pp, 64-01. The original authorities 
are chiefly for the last four years of Queen Anno, 
Bolingbroke's Letters and Correspondence, hy G. 
Parke, 1708, containlngpapers saved by hisseoi'o- 
tery, Thomas Hare, at me time of Queen Anne’s 
death; SArift’s Journal to Stella, Memoirs relating 
to the Charge in the year 1710, Inquiryinto Uie 
Behaviour of the Queen’s LastMini ebry,Four Last 
years and Correepoudenco ; Toroy’s Memoirs 


(quoted from Petitot’s Collection, vol. Ixviii.); 
The Itoport of the Committee of Secrecy (printod 
in appendix to Pari. Hist. vol.A’ii.) Maephorson’s 
Original Papers ; Lockhart Papers (1817) : 
Stuart Papers, at Windsor, from which extr<icts 
are printod in the appendices to the first two 
volumes of Stanbopo's History ; and Mackintosh's 
Collections, now in the British Museum, from 
Avhicli extracts wore given in the Edinburgh Bo- 
view for Cctobor 1835, are Qie chief authorities 
as to the early Jacobite intrigues. Berwick's 
Memoirs (Petitot Collection, vol. Ixvi.) and the 
Letter to Sir W. Wyndham give the best account 
of the first period in Prance. The Lettros 
Historiquos, PoIiUques, Pbilosophiques, et Par- 
ticulihres, fee., 3 vols. 8vo, 1808, with introduc- 
tion by Grimoiird, contains translations of let- 
ters published elsewhere, with eome now letters 
to the Abb& Atari, a friend of Bolingbroke, and 
Mmo. de Villette, and to Mmo. do Porriol, from 
1717 to 1736, (jrimoard's introduction adds a 
few facts. For the Inter history, tho correspon- 
deiioe pnblisliod in tho second volume of Coxe's 
Walpole (quoted from the quarto edition of 
1708) is of eliiof importance, It includes Boling- 
broko’s Letters to Wyndham firom the Egromont 
Piipors. Tho correspondence of SAvift and Pope 
contains many letters from Bolingbroke, and 
much incidental information. The Marclimonb 
Papers, edited by Sir G, Bose, contain many 
letters from Bolingbroke during his last years, 
in vol. ii., and some accounts of him In Mnroli- 
monl’s Diary, in vol. i, Phillimoro’s Life of 
Lyttelton and Cliostorfiold's Works add some 
letters and notiers. In the OUi App. to the 
14th Bop. of tho Hist. MSS. Comm. pp. 465-7, 
470-2, 515, arc some interesting remarks by 
Speaker Onslow upon Bolingbroke’s relations to 
George I, the Duchess of Kendal, nnd Walpole, 
See also Sponce’s Anecdotes; Nichols's Literary 
Anecdotes; Schlossor's Hist, of tho Eighteenth 
Century; Slophon’s Bnligious Thought in tho 
Eighteenth Century; Watson’s Lifo of Warbur- 
ton, .ind Walpole’s Letters.] L. S. 

ST. JOHN, IIORAOE STEBBING 
ROSCOE (1832-1888), journalist, youngest 
son of James Augustus St. John [q. v.], Avas 
horn in Normandy in 1832 ana educated 
Aindor his father. IIo began his journalistic 
caroer as a hoy, and while ‘in a round 
jacket and tiirn-doA\m collar ’avtoIo a lead- 
ing article for tho ‘ Sunday Times.’ "With 
his brothers Bayle and Percy Bolingbroke 
St. John, both of whom aro separately 
noticed, he edited in 1864 ‘ Utopia : a poli- 
tical, literary, and industrial journal,’ which 
only ran to six numbers. lor many yoovs 
ho Avas a leader-writer on political topics on 
the ' Daily Telegraph,’ and frequently aotod 
ns special correspondent of the ‘Times,’ the 
'Standard,’ and other newspapers. During 
1862 and 1803 he avos a contributor to the 
‘ Athontoiim,’ to tho ‘ Sevon Days’ Journal/ 
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and to the ‘Leader.’ Falling into pocu- 
niary difficulties, ha 'was, on hia own peti- 
tion, made a bankrupt on 9 Jan. 186:^, and 
received a conditioual order of discharge on 
11 April 1863. He died at 19 Sydenham 
Place, Anerley, Surrey, on 29 Feb. 1888. 

He was the author of; 1. 'A Life of 
Christopher Columbus,’ 1850. 2. History 
of the British Conquests in India,’ 1863, 
2 vols. 8. ‘The Indian Archipelago: its 
History and Present State,’ 1863, 2 vols. 

His wife, a daughter of Thomas Boscoe 
[q. V.], was author of: 1. ‘ Audubon the Ka- 
turalist in the Kew World : hia Adventures 
and Discoveries,’ 1856 j new edit., revised, 
Boston, 1860. 3. ‘Englishwomen and the 
Age,’ 1860. 3, ‘ Mnsaniello of Naples : the 
Record of a Nine Days’ Revolution,’ 1863. 
4. ‘The Court of AtuiaCatafa: an historical 
narrative,’ 1873. 

[Allibone’s Diotioniry, 1871, ii. 013 ; Athe- 
naeum, 10 htecb 1888, p 310 : Times, 8 March 
1888, p. 7 ; Sdla’s Life and Adventures, i. 397— 
398.] a. 0. B. 

ST, JOHN, JAMBS AUGUSTUS 
{1801-1875), author and traveUer, was born 
m Carmurthenshiro on 24 Sept. 1801. When 
he was seven hia father died, and in his educa- 
tion at the village school he was assisted by 
the local clergyman, who taught him classics 
aud modern languages. When sixteen he 
came to Loudon, and immediately afterwards 
joined the staff of a Plymouth radical news- 
paper ; and on the publication of the ‘Ori- 
ental Herald,’ by James SUk Buckingham 
[q. V.], in 1824, he was appointed assistant 
editor. In partnership with David Lester 
Richardson [q. v.], ha started the ‘Weekly 
Review’ in 1827. The paper appeared for 
three years, and was then sold aud became 
the ‘ Court Journal.’ 

Meanwhile St. John removed with his 
family to Caen, His life there, and the fre- 
quent excursions he made in the provinces, 
form the basis of his ‘Journal of a Resi- 
dence in Normandy’ contributed in 1836 
to ‘ Constable’s Ulliscellany.’ In 1830-1 he 
was in Paris, and subsequently in Switzer- 
land. Leaving his fami^ behind him at 
Lausanne, he set out in 1832 to Egypt, and 
travelled there and in Nubia, most^ on foot. 
The record of this journey was published in 
two volumes in 1834, under the title of 
‘ Egypt and Mohammed Ali.’ He returned 
through Italy in 1834, and the European 
^rtions of this tour form the suWeot of 
‘There and hack again in search of Beauty ' 
(2 vols. London, 1868). He then returned 
.with his family to London. The events of 
3.846 called hiin to PariSt Subsequently ha 


■wrote forcible letters in the liberal interest 
under the signature of ‘ GrevQte Brook ’ in 
the ‘ Sunday Times,’ and supplied political 
leaders for many years to the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph.’ In 1868 he brought out an elabo- 
rate ‘ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh ’ (2 vols, 
1868, 1 vol. 1869), in which he emboflipci 
some researches previously made at Maiid 
and Simancas. In his last years he hecatna 
blind. He died in London in September 
1876. He had married in 1819 Eliza Agar 
Hansard, and by her had had a large famuy. 
Three of hia sons — Percy Bolingbroke, Bayfe, 
and Horace Stubbing Roscoe — are noticed 
separately. 

St. Joan’aworks were of avaried character. 
In addition to those mentioned above, he 
■wrote: 1. ‘Anatomy of Society,’ London, 
1831. 3. ‘Lives of Celebrated Travellers,’ 
3 vols. London, 1881. 3. ‘Margaret Ra- 

venscroft,’ a novel, 3 vols. London, 1835. 
4. ‘ Tales of the Ramad’han,’ 8 vols. London, 
1835. 5. ‘ Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Greece,’ 3 vols, London, 1842. 6. ‘Sir 

Cosmo Dighy ; a Tale of the Monmoutbshiro 
Riots,' 3 vols. London, 1843, 7. ‘ Egypt and 
Nubia,’ London, 1846. 8. ‘Views in the 

Eastern Archipelago’ (descriptions accom- 
panying), London, 1847. 9. ‘ Oriontnl 

Album ’ (descriptions accompanying), Ikju- 


Foot of the Cross,’ London, 1864. 13. ‘Ne- 
mesis of Power.’ London, 1864. 13. ‘ Preach- 
ing of Christ,’ London, 1856, 14. ‘Ring 
and the Veil,’ a novel, 8 vols. London, 1866. 
15. ‘Louis Napoleon,’ a biography, Loudon, 
1857. 16. ‘ Education of the People,’ Lon- 
don, 1868. 17. ‘History of the Tour Con- 

f uents of England,’ 3 vols. London, 1863, 
8. ‘ Weighed in the Balance,’ a novel, 3 vols. 
London, 1864. He also edited: ‘Master- 
pieces of English Prose Literatm-e,’ 6 vols. 
London, 1836-8 ; ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Loiji- 
don, 1838 ; John Locke’s ‘ Works,’ London. 
1843 and 1854; Milton’s 'Prose Works,’ 
London, 1848. 

[Men of the Time; Sala’s Life and Advoi- 
tniPB, i. 397 ; sutobiogi'aphioal infbimation in 
his orm Worlrs ; Brit. Mas. Cat.] J, £. M. 

SAINT- JOHN, JOHN bb (d. 1803), lieu- 
tenant of Aquitaine, was the sou of Robert 
de Saint-John and ms wife Agnes, daughter 
of William de Oantelupe. Hrs grandfather, 
William de Saint-John, was the son of 
Adam de Port [q.v.], by his marriage with 
Mabel, -the granddaughter and heness of 
Roger de Saint-J ohn. Jn virtue of inheriting 
Roger’s estates, William assumed the name 
of Saint-John, describing himself as * Wil- 
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liam de Saint-John, son and heir of Adam 
de Port.’ The Ports had heon an important 
^mpshire family, having their chief seat at 
Basing, near Basingstoke, -which continued 
to he the centre of tho Saint-John influ- 

^''llohert de Saint-John died in 1387 ( fFot^ 
tester Annals, p. 467), whereupon John re- 
ceived liieiw of his lands. John also suc- 
ceeded his fhther as governor of rorchester 
Castle. He hold land in six counties — 
Hampshire, Herefordshire, Berkshire, AVai- 
wickaiire, Kent, and Snseex (of. Buiino-ivs, 
BrocasFamilyofBemrepaire,\t. SG4). After 
Basing, his chief centre of power was Hal- 
nakerr near Chichester in fiussov, round 
Tchioh he held four manors (ef. Cal. Fntmt 
Bolls, 1281-93, p. 67). In November 1276 
he was one of tho miignates present at the 
council ot which iudgmont was given against 
Llywelyn of Wales. In 1277 and in 1282 ha 
look part in Bdward T’h two great invasions 
of "^les, and in 1283 was sumnionod to tlio 
Shrewsbury parlianiont. On 36 April 1286 
he received letters of protection for one year 
ongoing abroad with the king, and onldhlay 
nominated Thomas of Baaing, clerk, as h_w 
attorney in England (id. pp. 239, 3.17). Tlis 
aWnoe, howover, was prolonged beyond that 
period {ib, p. 277), and during Edward I’s 
three yean.’ rosidenco in Aquitnino, hetwoon 
1286 and 1289, ho soems to have hoen in con- 
stant attendance on him. He was busted, 
for example, in negotiations resulting from 
Edward’s modiatiou botween tho kings of 
Aragon and Naples, and in October 1288 
was one of tho hostages handod over to Ara- 
gon to secure tho conditions upon which tho 
prince of Salerno hod been released (Fa-dera, 
1 , 600). He thus first gained that exceptional 
experience in Aqultanian ail’airs that ac- 
counts for his subsequent employment in 
Edward’s south ITrench duchy, lie was 
haokin England heforo 2 Eeb. 1289 (of. Cal. 
Batent Bolls, 1281-02, p. 310), In May 

1290 he attended parliament. 

On 29 Oct. 1290 Saint-John again re- 
ceived letters of protection for a year, as 
wing abroad on the king’s sorvioe, but he 
did not appoint his attorneys until 8 Jan. 

1291 (ib. pp. S92, 413). Ho was now des- 
patched on a mission to Nicholas lY as 
mgsids the crusading tenth and tho pro- 
jected crusade (Fcedera, i. 743). In March 
he was at Tarascon, dealing with business 
arising out of Edward I’s mediation between 
Sjcily and Aragon (ib. i. 744-6). Again, in 
Hovemher, he was once mors quitting Eng- 
land for the continent ( Cal. Fatsnt Bolls, 
1281-93, p. 449). In November 1293 he 
was in Scotland attending on the king (Ilisi, 


Boo. Scotland, i. 371). Yarious grants fol- 
lowed these services (cf. Cal. Patent Molls, 
1281-92, pp. 465, 48S, 611). 

In 1293 the relations between Edward I 
and Philip the Fair became unfriendly, and 
Saint-John was again despatched to Gascony 
to act as the king’s lieutenant, with two 
thousand livres tournois as his stipend, His 
administration of Aquitaine was ju&t and 
pnpulnrfWALTna Dn_IInjriNOBtrEoii,ii. 49). 
Tie specially busied himself with strengthen- 
ing and provisioning the fortified towns and 
cobtlcs, and in providing adequate garrisons 
for ( hem (BisuiirsiiE, Chron. p, 139). Mean- 
while, however, Edmund of Xancaster had 
been tricked into allowing Philip tho Fair 
tlio temporary possossion of the Gascon 
strongholds. On 3 Feb. 1294 Saint-John 
received instructions ftom Edmund to de- 
liver seisin of Gascony to its overlord (Fee- 
dem, i. 793 ; CiiAMror.iioiT Fioeao, lettres 
desltoiset des Moines H AngUterre, i. 406-8). 
Ho ncoordiiigly admitted the French into the 
castles, sold ofi' tho proviaions and stores that 
ho had collect od, and returned to England 
hyw'iiy ofParia(TEiVET,p. 3.S0; EisHAwauB, 
p. 141 ; Flores Uist. iii. 271), 

Philip Iraachpi-ously kept possession of 
Gascony, and Edward T prepared to recover 
his inheritance by force. Unable to go to 
Giiscony in person, Edword, on 1 July 120 i, 
nppointod his nephew John of Brittany ns 
his lioulcnunt in Aquitaine with Siiint-JohiL 
as sonosolml and chief counsellor (Fcedera, 
i. 85). Tho oxpediliou finally left Plymouth 
on I Oct. (IlBiiJiroBUHOii, ii. 46-0 ; of. 
Faidera, i. 808). On 28 Oct. tho Gironde 
was reached. On 31 Oct. Macau was cn])- 
tnrod. Bourg and Bloyo wore next aubduod, 
and the licet soiled up the Garonne to Bor- 
deaux; but, failing to capture so great a 
town, it wont higher up stream to Bions, 
which was captured, along with Podensac 
and Yilloneuve. Leaving John of Brittany 
at Bions, Saint-John went, by river and sea, 
to Bayonne, and attacked the town. On 
1 Jan. 1295 tho citizens of Bayonne, with 
whom he was very popular, drove the Frenoh 
garrison into the castle and opened their 
gates to him. Saint-.Tohn sent the ring- 
leaders of the French party to England and 
attacked tho castle, which surrendered eleven 
days lator (Tkivet, pp. 331-6 ; BtsHAweBE, 
p, 147 j Worcester Ann, p, 620). These great 
successes caused many Gascons to join tho 
English army. 

Gbtu'les of Yalois, the brother of Philip tho 
Fair, now invaded Aquitaine and won back 
most of Solnt-John’s conquests in the Ga- 
ronne valley. Both Saint-John and John of 
Brittany strove to defend Bions, bnthecameso 
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dlamed at the fall of tlie nelgliboariDg 
towns that they abandoned the place, and 
the French re-entered on 8 A^ril (Goil- 
iA.UMB BE NiHQiB, i. 288-9). Muoh quictct 
times ensued. In 129G Edmund of Lancas- 
ter took the command, and, after his death, 
Ilenxy do Lacy, third earl of Lincoln [q. v.] 
But the hrunt of the hard work still mU on 
Saint-John, who continued to ho seneschal. 
Bayonne remained the centre of the English 
power, and on 28 Jan. 1297 Saint-.Tohn 
matched with Lincoln to convey provisions 
to Bellegarde, which was closely besieged by 
Bobert, count of Artois. The army passed 
through Peyrehorado in safety, and, ap- 
proacuing a wood within three miles of 
Bellegarde, was divided into two divisions, 
of which Saint-John led the former. Be- 
yond the wood he was suddenly attacked 
by the Freuch. Saiut-Jolm, though out- 
numbered, fought bravely i but Lincoln and 
the second division failed to give him proper 
support. Night aiiproached, and the Gascon 
unntingent ran away, Supported only by tho 
English knigliti, Sainl-Jolm was utterly de- 
feated, and t aken prison e r along with ten other 
knights (TstvEi, pji. 363-4 ? IlTsriAXGUH, pp. 
108-9; IvsriGHiox, i. 363, who calls tho 
place ' Holregard ; ’ L^iraTOi’T, ii. 280-2 ; 
JlBMUTGBtrEGiJ, il. 74-0, gives a rather dif- 
ferent account, which aeeks to evplaiu away 
the English defeat ; GtriLt-wnn nu N tXGis, 
1. 296, eays that night alone prevented Lin- 
coln’s destruction). The prisoners were seat 
in triumph to Paris, and the French rt^oiced 
over Saint- John’s capture as tho Philistines 
rejoiced over that or Samson {Flores Hist. 
iii. 100), Saint-John was only released after 
the trectv of L’Aumdue in the summer of 
1299. ifis captivity involved him in heavy 
debts, and on 8 Nov. 1209 he was forced to 
pledge four of his manors for sixteen years 
to the merchants of the society of the Bnon- 
signori of Sioua (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1292- 
1301, p. 482). 

’fhe Soots war soon faruislied Saint-Jolui 
with navr occupation. On 3 Jan. 1300 he 
was appointed the king's lieutenant and cap- 
tain in Cumhevland, ‘Vvcstmovelond, Lanca- 
shire, Ajinandale, and the other inarches 
west of lloxhurgh {ib, p. 484). lie was soon 
busy raising troops and receiving submis- 
sions of the Scots favourable to Edward 
(Hist. Roc. Scotland, ii. 407-8). In tho 
famous siege of Oarlaverook in 1300, Saint- 
John took a conspicuous port, being en- 
trusted with the custody of Edward, tlie 
king’s son, who was then making his first 
campaignfNicotis, Siege of Garlaverock, pp. 
42, 46, 60). In 1301 he is described as 
warden of Galloway and the sherLifdom of 


Dumfries, as well as of the adjacent marches 
(Cal. Patent Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 690), T 71 
the sming of that year he was appointed, with 
Earl Warenne and others, to treat at Can- 
terbury of a peace between the English and 
theSoots with the envoys of Pli ilip theFair (lb. 
p. 680) . The entries against Saint- John’s name 
mthe wardrobe accounts ofthetwenty-eiglnU 
year of Edward I show in detail liis losses 
confident ial charges, and ret inue aslientenant 
of the western matohes (Liber Qmtidianns 
Garilerobte, pp, 176, 183, 200, London, 1787). 
In January t, SOI Saint-,Tolin was at tho Lin- 
coln parliament, and signed the famous letter 
of the barons to the pope (Fadera, i. 926 ; 
the description of the signatory as ‘ lord of 
IlaliiakLi’ ’ shows clearly that it was John, 
and not his son). On 12 .July 1303 he was 
with tho king at Weetminst'er (Fwdera, i. 
Oil), but must soon have returned to bis 
border command. He died on Thursday, 
6 Sept. 1.302, at Lochmahen Castle Ann. 
London,’ in Sronns, C/iron. Fdward X anil 
Rdward II, i. 128). Tie is described ns a 
‘most faithful and most valiant knight' 
^F/oi'cs JiiWA iii, .SS7),a« ‘dibcrcct.streunnns 
in arms, nud experienced in battles’ (Tbivkt), 
‘No more valiant and prudent man could 
bo found ’ (Siege of Cartaverooh, p. 46). His 
arms were argent, on a chief gules, two 
mullets or, and his crest a lion passant be- 
tween two palm branches (Siege of (Jarlave- 
vocli, p, 248 ; ArcJusolonioal Journal, xxi, 
324-6). 

Saint-John’s wife was Alice, daughter of 
BeginaldFitsPeter, who survivedhim. Their 
eldest son, John, was either twenty-eight or 
thirty years old at hit. father’s death (C’o/cii- 
darium Genealogicum, p. 624), and succeeded 
to his estates. _ He had already been for 
some years actively e^aged in war and 
jiolitics, hod fought at Falkirk in 1298 and 
Carlavuruok in 1300 (Gouoii, Skotland in 
1J08, p. 152), and had been summoned to 
parliament in 1299 as ‘John de Saint- John 
junior.’ Tho peerage writers take this sum- 
mons as the heginuing of the ‘ barony by 
writ’ (G, E. C.,^Cumi)lete Peerage, i. 256; 
NieoLA.s, Ilistork Peerof/e, ed. Courtbope, p. 
412). There is some difficulty indistiiiguisli- 
ing fiithei' and son in. the last years of tlia 
former’s life, though ho is commonly distin- 
guished 08 ‘ Johnde Saint-John senior.’ The 
younger John married Isabel, daughter of 
Ilugh Courtenay, and died in 1329. His son 
and successor, Hugh, died in 1837, and was 
never summoned to parliament. His heir, 
Edmmtd, died in his minority, and the barony 
fell into abeyance. The estates went to two 
coheiresses, hut ultimately the whole passed 
to Isabel, Edmund’s sister, and to her eUil- 
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aren by ber second husband, Liiko de Poyn- 
Ws 'Etam the Poyninga they passed to 
the Pauleta (a pedigree is given on page 
803 of BtfBHOWS, £rooa8 Fannly of lieavr 

the confusion with his son, John 
as Saint-John, lord of Basing and Ilalnalcer, 
is often confused with another John de 
SaintJohn of Stanton or Lagham, the son 
of Eoger de Saint-John, an adherent of 
SimonaoMontfortjWhowaaslainatEveaham. 
These knights represented ati Oxfordshire 
house, whoseohief seat was at Stanton Saint- 
John four miles east of Oxford, and who 
also owned the fortified houBO of Lagham, 
fiituoted at Qodstono in Surrey, of which 
they possessed half the manor. John de 
Saint-John ' of Lagham ’ was also sum- 
moned to parliamout in 1299, and died in 
1317, leavmg a son and heir, John, aged 
40 who died on 8 April 1349, and was 
the last of his stock summoned to parlia- 
ment. 

[Calendars of Patent Bolls of Edward 1, 1281- 
1292 and 1292-1301 ; JBymer's Fcedoi'a, Bocord 
edit.Tal,i.; Pori. Writs, 1 . 819-20; Calendavioin 
Qcneatogicum; Hi&torie BoGnmonts relating to 
Scotland, 1286-1306 (the documenta in ii, 168, 
181, 296, and 306 nro oithor misdated or refer 
to the younger John) ; Biahanger, Floroe Histo- 
riarnm, Knighton, Annals of Worcoster and 
Osner (all in Bolls Sorioe) ; Trivet and Heining- 
bnrgu (both in Englieb Hist. Soc.) ; Guillaume 
deKangU (Sac. do L'Histoivo doEianco) ; Nico- 
las's Siege of Oiirlarerock, pp. 42, 46, 60 (uitb 
short biograpbios of both father and son, pp. 
244 -8 and pp. 281-3); Wnrdrolie Accounts of 
Edward 1, 1787 ; Bn^ale’e Baronage, i. 403-6, 
639; Burrows's .Enmily of tho Brocas of Boon- 
repairs.] T. P, T. 

ST. JOHIT, JOHN (1740-1703), author, 
born in 1746, was third son of John, second 
visconnt St. John, by Anno, daughter of Sir 
BoW't Eurness of Waldershore, Kent. lie 
was nephew of the first viRCOunt Bolingbroke 
and brother of the second. He matriculated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, on 13 Deo. 1708, 
but did not graduate. Both John and his 
brothers Frederic, second visoount Boling 
broke, and Henry (afterwards a genera, 
hut in early life known as tho 'baptist’} 
were known as young men to Qeorgo Sel- 
wyn. Selwyn spoke well of John’s abilities 
in 1766, but described ‘ the personal accom- 
plishments of the most refined Macaroni’ as 
the limits of his ambition. In 1770 he was 
callsd to the bar from the Middle Temple, 
lie represented Newport (Isle of Wight) in 
the House of Commons from 1773 to 1774, 
and ag^in from 1780 to 1784, and in the in- 
teiyening parliamept sat for Jilye, likopi 


1776 to 1784 he held the oflica of surveyor* 
general of the land revenues of tho crown. 
In 1787 he published ‘ Observations on the 
Land Itevenue of the Crown,’ 4to ; octavo 
editions were issued in 1790 and 1792, In 
1791 he assailed Paine’s 'Bights of Man’ in 
a vigorous pamphlet, addressed to a whig 
friend ('Letter from a Magistrate to Mr, 
'Will, lloae of "Whitehall’). lie was also 
the author of 'Mary Queen of Scots,’ a 
tragedy in five acts, produced at Drury Lane 
on 20 March 1789, and acted nine times. 
Mrs. Siddonn took the title rdle and Hemble 
the part of Norfolk, Gencst thought some 
of Norfolk’s speeches good, but the rest of 
the play dull. The published tragedy reached 
a third edition within the year, and was re- 
printed in Mrs.Inchhald’s ‘ Modern Tlioatre’ 
(vol. viii.) St. .Tohn’s other piece, ‘The 
Island of St. Marguerite,’ an opera in two 
oets, produced at Drury Lane on 13 Nov. 
1789, was successful largely owing to its 
allusions to current events, especially tho 
taking of the Bastille ; some excisions were 
made by tbe censor. 

St. John died at his house in Park Streei, 
Hrosvenor Place, on 8 Oct. 1793. There is 
a monument to him, with inseriptiom erected 
by his brother, General Henw St. John 
(1738-1818), in the church of Lydioid-Tre- 
gose, Wiltshire. 

[Collins’s Feorngo ; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
Britton’s Brautica of Wilts, iii. 31 ; Gout. Mag. 
1793 , ii. 982 ; Diogr, Dmniaticn, i. 623, ii. 335, 
iii. 24 ; Gencst’s Hist, of the 8t.ige, vi. 686-6, 
686; Allibooe's Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1914; 
Haydn's Book of Dignitios ; Jesso’s G. Sslwyn 
ami his Contempoiaiies, ii. 44, 384-8, &c.] 

G. Lb G. N. 

ST. JOHN, OLIVER, VisooirNT Gbahdi- 
soN and Bakost Tbbboz (1660-16.30), lord 
deputy of Ireland, horn in 1669, was the 
second son of Nicholas St. John (d. 1689) 
of Lydiard-Tregoz (or Liddiard Trsgoze, as 
it is now spelt), Wiltshire, by lus wife 
Elizabeth (d. 1687), daughter of SirBioliard 
Blount of Mapledurham, Oxfordshire. Ills 
mother was distantly related to Charles 
Blount, earl of Devonshire [q. v.], and on the 
father’s side he was descundod through a 
female linefromtheGrandisons (seeO.E.O.’s 
Completa Peeraffs), and was related to the 
St. .Johns, barons of Bletsho [see St. John, 
Ouvur, first Eaui, of BoLiNaBnoKnl The 
future lord deputy was educated at Oxford, 
matrionlatingfrom Trinity College on 20 Dec. 
1577 as a commoner, and graduating B. A. on 
26 June 1678. He adopted the legal pro- 
fession, and in 1680 was admitted a stu- 
dent of Lincoln’s Inn. But about March 
1688-4 he killed George Bast [c[, v.], thp 
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nayiKOitor, in a duel, and iras compelled to 
flee we country. 

St. John noysT sought his fortimea as a 
soldier abroad, and served with distinction 
in Plandera and in France. Before 1691 he 
had attained the rank of captain, and in the 
autumn of that year commanded Essex's 
horse at the siege of Rouen j ‘ he served very 
y aliantly, namely, the first day of tlie siege 
of Rouen, when he had hie horse killed in a 
charge, which he performed very well' {Cal. 
JlatJUld MSS. -w. 670). In 1092i he re- 
turned to England, and was elected member 
for Oirencester in the parliament summoned 
to meet on 19 Feb. 1.592-3. In March he 
was placed on a commission for the relief of 
maimed soldiers and mariners, and made 
several speeches during the session (see 
I)’EwES,.^mvj<rfs, pp. 47.3, 489) ; but parlia- 
ment was dissolved in Aprib and soon after- 
wards Essex recommended St. John to Cecil 
as ‘ a leader of horse lit to be employed.’ 
He again sought service in the Netherlands, 
and was present at the battle of Nieuport 
on 2 July 1600. 

Meanwhile Tyrone's rebellion necessitated 
the presence of experienced soldiers in Ire- 
land, and St. John accompanied Mountjoy 
thither in February 1001 j he wtis knighted 
hy Mountjoy at Dublin on 28 Feb. (Cor.M3srs, 
Letters ana Memorials, ii. 180), and was 
given command of two hundred men. He 
took a prominent part in the siege of ISin- 
Bole in the autumn, repulsing a night attack 
of the Spaniards on 2 Dec., when he was 
wounded. On 13 Dec. he left the canm to 
carry despatches to Elizabeth and inform 
her of the state of Ireland (CsA^iBEBLant, 
Letters, -f-j}. 130,134). In November 1602 
lie was back in Ireland commanding twenty- 
five horse and 160 foot in Conuau^t, under 
Sir George Corew, and in the same year he 
was recommended by Cecil for the office of 
vice-president of that province. The ar- 
rangement does not seem to have been car- 
ried out. From 1604 to 1607 be eat in the 
English parliament as member for Ports- 
mouth. On 12 Dec. 1605 he was mode 
master of the ordnance in Ireland with a 
salary of 200/. a year, and sworn of the Irish 
privy council. Several of his reports on 
arms and ammunition in Ireland are pre- 
served among the state papers. 

From this time St, John was Ghicheetei's 
most trusted adviser. Early in 1608 he was 
named a commissioner for the plantation of 
Ulster. In that capacity he drew up a 
scheme for the plantation of the province, 
and accqi^Biuca Chichester in Ms progress 
through Ulster in 1609, Asan'undertAer’ 
|io had grants of flfteen hundred apres w 


BaUymore, co. Armagh, and a thousand 
acres in ‘Keeman.’ He advised that no 
grants of the lands of the banished earls 
should be made, but that they should be let 
to natives at a high rent. Early in 1609 
Chichester sent him to England, and he drew 
np a report of the commissioners’ proccf d- 
ings for Salisbuiy’s benefit. In 1613 he u as 
elected member of the Irish parliament for 
CO. Roscommon, and took on important part 
in the dispute about the speaker^iip Uee 
Davies, Sib John; O’Bbibn, Rahnabas]. 
Speaking from his experience of the EnglUli 
House of Commons, he urged that the fir*t 
business of the house was to elect a speaker 
and that the proper method of voting was 
to leave the house and be counted in a fobbv. 
Everai-d’s supporters, however, refused ; and,' 
during the absence of their opponents, placed 
Everord in the chair, from which he was 
forcibly ejected by the majority. St, John 
was one of the members sent to lay the 
matter before James I. In December 1614 
he resigned the mastership of the ordnance, 
being &lily commended for his conduct in 
that oiiuse. He was in England during 
October 1616, when the Earl of Somerset 
was committed to his custody (Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn, 1611-18, p, 317). 

On 2 July 1616 Bt. John was appointed 
lord deputy of Ireland; he received the 
sword of state on 30 Ang. His appointment 
waspait^due to his connection with George 
VilliBiB (afterwards Duke of Buckingham), 
and his administration was marked by a 
vigorous persecution of thereousants. Bacou 
woke of him as ' a man ordained of God to 
do great good to that kingdom ' (Spesdins, 
Letters ^ Bacon, vi. 207). He banished, by 
proclamation, all monks and friars educateil 
abroad, and thought it would ba a good thing 
if a hundred thousand native Irish could he 
sent to enlist in foreign countrlea He also 
prosecuted the colonisation of Ulster, and 
the plantation of co. Longford in 1618 was 
followed next year by that of 00 . Leitrim, 
His ' intolerable severity ’ against the re- 
cusants created many enemies, and the fact 
that he owed his appointment to Villiers 
made him unpopular with many of bis coun- 
cil. Early in 1621 they urged his recall; 
and, though James commended him and pro- 
tested against involving him in disgrace, hs 
was finally commanded to deliver up the 
sword of state to Loftus on 18 April 1622. 
He left Ireland on 4 May. 

St. John still remoined in favour at court. 
On 28 .Tune 1622 he was sworn of the English 
privy council, on 23 June 1623 he was created 
V iscount Grondkon of Limerick in the psert 
age of :prelan4, on |6 4ug, 1626 be was madv 
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lord hijrli treasurer of Irelaad, and on 20 May 
1620 was raised to the English peerage as 
Baron Xregoz of Highworth, Wiltshire. In 
1624 he was placed on the council of war, and 
served on various other commissions. lie 
also interested himself in foreign and colo- 
nial offiurs, frecuently correspondinff with 
his nephew, Sir Thomas Ro^q. v.] In 1627 
lie bought the manors of Wandsworth and 
where he had had a house since 
1600 (Ooiinrs, letters and Memorials, ii. 
•)07). His health failing, he sought the 
adnce of Sir Theodore Turquet de Mayerne 
■fl.v.1 After a visit to Ireland in 1680 to settle 
jm ffltates there, he returned to Battersea, 
■where he died on 30 Dec. in the same year, 
being buried there on 12 .Tan. 1030-1. 

St. John married Joan, daughter and 
heiress of John Roydon of Battersea, and 
■widow of Sir William Iloloroft ; she was 
buried at Battersea on 10 March 1080-1 ; by 
her he had no issue. The haiony of Tregoz 
lieeame extinct . Grandisou’s manors, Wonds- 
■vrorth and Battersea, passed to the family of 
liis brother, Sir John St. John, grent-gruat- 
gi'ondfather of Viscount Bolinghrohe, the 
statesman. The viscounty of Grandison 
passed, in accordance with the limitation of 
the patent, to his jn-and-uOThew, William 
Tilliers, son of Sir Edward ViUiei'S, brother 
of the Duka of Buckingham, by his wife 
Barbara, younger daughter of Sir John St. 
Jo^ Grondison’s elder brother. Many of 
St. .Tohn's letters and reports have been 
calendared among the Domestic, Irish, and 
Carew papers. Ilis portrait is included in a 
rare print of the conncil of war, preserved in 
the hbrary of the Society of Antiquaries. 


[Ciil. Stato Papers, Dom., Ireland, Ohina, and 
Persia; Cal. Carew MSS.; Brit. Mus. Addit. 
hiss. 19639, 29314: ; Egorton MS. 2120, if. 4, 0 ; 
Stowe MS. 173 , f. 26U; Cal, Hatfield MSB.; 
■Wimrood’s Memorials; Aubrey’s Topographical 
Collections, ed, Jackson, 1802, pp. 170, 174; 
Marshall’s Visitation of Wiltshire, ed. I882j p. 
36; Lascelles’s Liber Muneium llib. ; Morriirs 
Cal. Patent Bolls; Official Botum of Membcra 
of Pari. ; Clark's Keg. Univ. Oron. ii. 1}, 79, iii. 
75; Poster's Alumiu Oxon. 1600-1714; Met- 
calfe’s Book of Knights ; Ellie’s Orierinal Letters; 
Letters of Oarew to Sir Thomas Boo, paseim ; 
Letters of Sir Boberb Cecil to Sir George Oarew, 
waim, Chaniberlain’a Letters, pp. 130, 134, 
PortescuB Papers, pp. 133-4 (these four publ, 
by Camden Soc.) ; Gordmer's Uist. of England ; 
fitaffijrd’e PaeataHibernia, od. Standisli O’Giady ; 

Moiyson’s Hist, of Ireland and Itinerary, 
passim; Bothe’s Analecta Sacra, ed, Moran, 1884, 
pp. 210 , 212, 216 ; Coxe’s BLibemia Anglicana, ii. 
38-7 ; Leniban's Hiet. of Limerick, pp. 142, &e.; 
O'Bonoghiie's Ilist. Memoir of the O’Briens, p. 
953 ; Jotirpal of the Coyk Ejst. qpd Arcbmol. 


Soe. ii. 47 , 69; Dugdalo's Baronage; Collins’s 
Peerage, ■ri. 06-78 ; Lodge’s Irish Peerage; 
Burkws Extinct Peerage; G.E.C,’a Complete 
Peerage, s.v. ‘ Grandison ; ’ Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey, iii. 330 ; Botes and Q^neries, 2nd ser. ii. 
373, vii. 27 - 8 .] A.P.P. 


ST. JOHIT, OLIVER, fourth Babon 
Si. John op Blbibeo and first Eabb op 
BouiraBROEB (1680 P-1646), bom about 
1680, woe son and heir of Oliver St. .lohn, 
third boron St. John of Bletsho, by his wife 
Dorothy, daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Rede of Odin^on, Gloucestershire. The 
St. Johns of Bletsho and the St. Johns of 



from Sir Oliver St. John, K.B, (d, 1437), 
and his wife Margaret ISeauchamp, who 
ofterwaids married .ToLn Beaufort, second 
duke of Somerset, and was grandmother of 
Jlenty VH. The Bletsho mmily was the 
elder branoh (see pedigree in G.E.C.’s 
Peerage, s.v. 'Bolingbroke'). Sir Oliver’s 
great-great^andson, Oliver, ■was created 
first baron St. John of Bletsho in 16C8 ; was 
one of lliojudgee who tried Thomas Howard, 
foimth duke of Norfolk [q. v,] in 1672, ancjl 
died in 1682 (cf. Notes and Queries. 2na ser. 
V. 160). He was succeeded by his eldest son, 
John, second baron, who sat on the trial of 
Mary Queen of Soots, and died without male 
issue on 23 Oct. 1696. IBs only daughter, 
Anne, married WiUiomj eldest son of Charles 
Howard, earl of Nottingham [q. v.] The 
barony of Bletsho devolved upon his brother, 
Oliver S** John, third hsxon (d, 1618), father 
of the subject of this article (cf. SinnuiNa, 
Lettei's and life of JBacon, ii. 283). Oliver 
St. Johu (1698 P-1673) fq. v,], the ciief 
justice, was grandson of Thomas, third son 
of the first baron St. John. Distinct ftom 


all the obove was Oliver St. John who was 
fined 6,0007. by the Stai'-chamber and con- 
demned to lifelong imprisopmeut for opposi- 
tion to benevolences in 1616. He subse- 
quently made a full submission, was re- 
leasod, and had his fine remitted (ib. v. 
181-6^ Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, vii. 
27-8; HowiBiT., State Trials, ii. 899 ; Letters 
of Cai-ew to Sir Thomas Noe, Camden Soc. 
pp. 140-3), 

The thM baron signalised himself by his 
opposition to the benevolence of 1614 (CaL 
State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 226), and 
his son identified himself with the popular 
party in parliament. ^ He was elected mem-i 
tier for Bedfordshire in 1601, and again in 
1608-4. In 1604 he served on the com- 
mittee appointed to discuss the change in the 
royal titte. On 8 June 1610 he was made 
Ipiight of tbo Bgth ^t tho creation of Heur^l 
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prince of Wnlea. In September 1618 he 
succeeded his father us fourth Baron St. John 
of Bletsho. In the foUo-wlnj year he 
sumptuously entertained James 1 at his 
bouse, and in 1630 he tooh his seat in the 
House of Lords (Lords' Journals, iii. 8). The 
‘right hon. Sir Oliver _St. John, baron of 
Bletsho,’ who according to the official 
return sat for Bedford in the parliament of 
^February 1623-4, must mean ms eldest son 
(see below). On 28 Dee. 1021 he was 
created Enrl of Bolingbrolce (a manor that 
had belonged to theBeauehamp family, from 
which he was descended), lie took his seat 
on 23 June 1625. In Decemhor 1626 he 
refused to contribute to the forced loan 
(Gabdineb, vi. 190); but in 1638-9 he 
contributed towards the expenses of the 
Scottish war. N'evertheless on 28 Aug, 
1640 he siraed the petition of the twelve 
peers, attributing the evils of tho day to the 
absence of parliaments, and urging Charles 
to summon one forthwith. Ha remained 
with the Long parliament in 1642 when 
Charles retired to York, and in February 
1042-3 was named by the parliament lord 
lieutenant of Bedfordshire ; in this capacity he 
took an active part in raising the militia and 
providing for the safety of the shire. In the 
same yeor ha took the eovenont, and was 
appointed a lay member of the 'Westminster 
assembly. On 10 Nov. he was one of the 
commissioners named for the custody of the 
great seal. In 1645 he was excused at- 
tendance at the House of Lords, and he died 
in June or July 1646. He married, in April 
1602, Elizabeth, daughter of 'WHliam Paidet 
and granddaughter of Sir George Faulet, 
brother of "William Paulet, first marquis of 
Winchester [q. v.] A portrait of Boling- 
hroke with his family, by Vandyck, belongs 
to the Earl of Morley (see Cat, Mrst Loan 
ExhOi. 1866, No. 732). 

His eldest son, Olivbb St. Jonit (1003- 
1642), horn in 1608, was returned to parlia- 
ment as member for Bedfordshire in February 
1628-4, being erroneously described as 
‘Baron St. Jimn of Bletsho,’ He was re- 
elected in 1626, 1626, and 1628-9, acting 
throughout with the popular party. After 
his father’s elevation to the earldom of 
Bolinghroke he wae known by the courtesy 
title Lord St. John, ond at the coronation 
of Charles I was made X.B. In 1628 he 
vhited Eliot in the Tower. According to 
Clarendon (Rebellion, bk. vi. § 98), he ‘ got 
himself well beloved by the reputation of 
courtesy and civility wmch he expressed to- 
wards ^ men,’ but was of licentious habits, 
and was compelled by his pecuniary smbar- 
yossments to seek license to travel abroad J 


under an assumed name. On 3 Nov, 1039 
he was summoned by writ to the House of 
Lords on the strength, it is said, of a promise 
to support the king. Nevertheless he voted 
uniformly with the popular party, and on the 
outbreak of the civil war rmsed a regiment 

in which Cromwell’s eldest son, Oliver, aen-ed 

as comet. Early in October 1642 he took 
possession of Hereford in the parliamentary 
interest, fortified the town, and refused ad- 
mittance to Charles when he appeared before 

it on the 8th (A Tmo Relation qf the Pro- 
ceedinga at Hereford by the Lord 8t, John 
1642, 4to). Ha then joined the Earl of 
Essex and fought at Edgehill on the 23rd, 
According to Clarendon, he fled from the 
field, was wounded, taken captive, and died 
next morning. He married, in May 1623 
Arabella, eldest daughter of John Egerton' 
first earl of Bridgewater [q. t.], hut had no 
issue. The earldom of Bblingbroke consc- 
quantly passed to Oliver St. John (1634 .**- 
1688), eldest son of Paulet St. John 
(d, 1688), second son of the first earl. On 
the death of Paulet St. John, third earl, un- 
married, in 1711, the earldom became ex- 
tinct, while the barony of St. John of 
Bletsho passed to Paulet St. Andrew 
St. John, a descendant of Howland, yoimgur 
brother of the first earl of Bolingbroke, in 
whose family it still remains. 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. passim ; Journals 
of the nouse of Lords, rols. lii. iv. v. and ri. 
passim; Stowe MS. 276, f. 2; Ofi; Bet. Members 
of Pari. ; Add. MSS. 22H6 f. 8, 28882 ff. 80-7, 
46; Visitation of Huntingdonshire, p. 2, and 
Obamherlain's Letters (Camden Soc.) ; Claren- 
don’s Hist, of the Behellion ; Masson’s Milton, 
passim ; Oardiner’s Hist, of England and (hvil 
iVnr; Forster’s Life of Eliot; Foss’s Lives of the 
Judges; Wood’sAthonieOxon.iii, 134; Collins, 
Burke, Doyle, and G. B. O.’s Peerages.] 

A. F. P. 

ST, JOHN, OLIVEH (1698 P-1678), 
chief justice, born about 1668, was the son 
of Oliver St. John of Cayslioe, Bedfordshire 
(a grandson of the first Lord St, John of 
Bletsho) |see under Sr. Jnmr, Ouvee, first 
Eabl oe BoEnranBOXiD], bv Sarah, daughter 
of Edward Buckley of CdeU in the same 
county eVVoTTOsr, Baroneiage, iv. 178 j Foss, 
Judges, vi. 476), St. John was admitted a 
pensioner of Queens’ College, Cambridge, on 
lOAug. 1615, under the tuition of JohnPres- 
ton (1687-1828) [q. v,] He entered Lincoln's 
Inn on 22 April 1619, and was called to the 
her on 22 June 1620 (jb, vi. 477; Noble, 
House of Cromwell, ii. 16), Lord Campbell 
erroneously identifies him with the Oliver 
St. John of Marlhorough who wos brought 
before tho Star-chamber in 1016 for a letter 
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Eirainsfc tenevolences [Lives of the Chief of the Long parliament [Camden Sooietij 
Jurikee i. 460: of. Gabdinbb, Ibatory of ilfwoc toy, vol. viii. ‘ Papers relating to the 
Snalank, ii. 208). He also erroneously de- Delinquency of Lord Savile,' p, 2), "When 
acrites him as member for Bedford county the Long parliament met, St. John, who 
in 1628 and ‘ mainlv mstrumental in carry- was again returned for Totnes, became 
ingthei’etition of Right' (Oammbi,!., i. 462). naturally one of its^ leaders. He was ‘ in a 
St. John received employment from Francis firm and entire conjunction ’ with Pym and 
Bmsell, fourth earl of Bedford [q. v.], in Hampden, and ' of intimate trust ’ with the 
his law business, and was sent to the Tower Harl of Bedford, being thus one of the half- 
in November 1629 for communicating to dozen opposition politicians who made up 
Bedford Sir Robert Dudley's ‘ Proposition ‘ the engine which moved all the rest/ 
for his Majesty’s service to bridle the imper- Clarendon describes him os ‘ a man reserved, 
tinence of Paniomenls.’ He was threatened and of a dorh and clouded countenance, very 
with the rack and brought before the Star- proud, and conversing with very few, and 
chamber for circulating a seditious docu- those men of his own humour and inclina- 
ment, but the prosecution wos dropped and tione.' He was ' very seldom Wown to 
the offenders pardoned on the occasion of smile,’ but could not conceal his oheerfiil- 
the birth of Charles II (Oabdinbr, vii. 1S9 ; ness when the king dissolved the Short par- 
Ch/. State JPapers, Dom. 1029-80, pp. 97, 98, liament, believing that so moderate a body 
110; Life of Sir Simonds jy Lives, iL 40). of men ‘would never have done what was 
St, John was also associated with the Earl necessary to be done ’ (CiiABBUtnoi^ ii. 78, 
of Warwickj Lord Sayo, John Pym, and iii. 32). In the Long parliament St. John 
other opposition leaders in the management opened the attaclc on ship-money. On 7 Dec. 
of the company for the plantation of the 1640 he presented the report of the committee 
idand of ^ovidonce (Cal, State Tapers, appointed by the commons to deal with the 
Colonial, 1674-1660, p. 123). subject, and a month later sot forth the case 

Even more important in its iufliicnce on against that impost to the House of Lords 
lus political career was the connection with [Oommont' Journals, ii, 46 j Mr, St, John's 
the Cromwell family, resulting from St. Speech in the Upper Jlouse qf Parliament, 
John's marriage. Erst with a distant relative, 7 Jan. aonverning Ship-money, 4to, 

and after her death with a cousin of the 1640), Ou 20 Jan. following the king, at 
future Protector. Cromwell’s close friendship the proposal of the Eovl of Bedford, ap- 
witkthe second Mrs. St. John is shown by pointed St, .Tolin solicitor-general, ‘hoping 
the remarkable letter wliich he addressed to that he would have been very iieeM in the 
her in 1638 (OABtYLB, Cromwell, Letter 2). House of Commons, whore his authority 
According to Clarendon, St. John never for- was then great ; at least that he would be 
gave the court his imprisonment in 1620, ashamed ever to appear in anytliing that 
and ‘contmeted an implneahle displeasure might prove prejudicial to the crown’ (O la- 
against the church purely from the company bbnpox, iii. 86). 

he kept’ [(Rebellion, iii, 82). In 1CS7 his Office, however, made no change in St. 
papers were seized in consequence of the John’s political attitude. He played an im- 
sospicion that he had drawn Ilenry Barton’s portant part in Straiford’s tnal, promoted 
answer to the information preferred against the hill mr his attainder, and argued in his 
him in the Star-chamber for hie attack speech to the lords on its behalf that, as 
against the bishops (Bbttoii, Documents re- Strafford had endeavoured to destroy the 
luting to William Pryrme, pp, 77, 88, Camd. law, he was not entitled to its protection. 
Soc, 1877), In the some year ho acted as ‘ Ue that would not have had others to have 
counsel for Lord Saye and John Hampden law, why should he have any Mmself P . . , 
in them resistance to the payment of ship- We give law to hares and deer because they 
money. His speech in Hampden's case be beasts of chose. It was never accounted 
gamed him an immense reputation, and, either cruelty or foul play to knock foxes 
thongh hitherto lie had had little practice in and wolves on the head, os mey can be fo und, 
Westminster Hall, hencefoiward he was because they are beasts of prey’ (26. iii. 140; 
called ‘into all courts and to all causes An Argument of Law concerning the Bill of 
where the King’s prerogative was most con- A ttainder of Themas, JSarl qf ^rafford, 4to, 
tested ’ (Gcabbnbob, I^llim, iii. 32 ; Rt 7SR- 1641, p. 72 ; Saisvobi), Studies and Illustra- 
wosm, ii. 481-644). In the Short parlio- tions qf the Great Rebellion, pp. 841-7). 
ment of April 164Q St. John represented According to Clarendon, both the Root and 
Totnes. In August of the same year ho Branch Bill and the Militia Bill were drawn 
helped Pym to draw up the famous petition by St. John [RebellionAli, 166, 246). He 
of the twelve peora whiph led to the calling was algo a member of the committee ap- 
yoT.. xvj;. ' 'p f 
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pointed by the commons to sit during the recess 
uthesummerof 1641, and on 26 Oct. 1041 de- 
livered a speech in support of the exclusion, of 
thebishops&omvotesm parliament 
licanentary Sxstory, x. 14). The king, find- 
ing ho ‘ md disserve him notoriously,' pro- 
posed to appoint Hyde solicitor-generm in 
W place, but Hyde refused, and it was not 
till 30 Oct, 1643 that Sir Thomas Gardiner 
snperseded St. John (CuBBNDOir, Jiebellion, 
iv, 136, viii. 318 j Foss, vi. 480). When the 
king summoned St. John to mllow him to 
Yo^ the House of Commons refused him 
leave to go (Commons’ Journals, iL 600). 
They passed an ordinance enabling him to 
perform all the duties of the attorney-gene- 
ral, who had joined the king (38 May 1644), 
and also appomted him one of the six com- 
missioners chared with the custody of the 
new great seal (10 Nov. 1613), which office 
he continued to hold till SO Oct. 1040 (Hns- 
iiAim, Ordinances^ 1646, folio, pp. 385, 409). 

Daring the civil war St. John came gra- 
dually to be regarded as one of the leaders 
of the independents. He delayed taking the 
Solemn League and Covenant as long as ha 
could safely do so (Memoirs of the Vernet/ 
IhmCh, ii. 166). From the close of 1643 he 
and Vane were the heads of the war paxtv in 
the lower house. Bobert Boillie terms him 
‘ Mr. Fym’s successor’ (Zetters, ii. 188). In 
.lonuaiy 1644 he discovered and revealed 
Brook’s plot for inducing the city to declare 
for peace (.4 Cunmng Plot to divide and destroy 
the Parliament and the City of London, 4to, 
1648). The original institution of the com- 
mittee of bothkingdoms, of whichhewasfrom 
the fi^rst a member (16 Feb. 1644), and thede- 
vice by which the opposition of thelorda to its 
renewal was frustrated ■ware the work of St. 
John and Vane (G AitmirBB, Great Civil War, 
i. 304, 343; BAinuB,ii.l41). StJohn^who 
was an active member of the Westminster 
assembly, was at fixstregarded by the Scots aa 
one of their strongest friends ; hat his share in 
passing the toleration order of 13 Sept. 1644 
produced loud complaints from the presby- 
terisna (ih. ii. 117, 146, 230, ^6-7). In. the 
later period of the Westminster assembly he 
was one of the 'Erastian lawyers’ who ob- 
structed the establishment of theproshyterian 
system by their insistence on the rights of 
the state. 

St. John was one of the commissioners 
appointed to treat for a peace at Uxbridge 
in^anuary 1646, but took little part in the 
debates (GABDiir&B, Great Civil War, ii. 
ISl). He supported the self-denying ordi^ 
nance, and hdped to procure the exemption , 
of Cromwell from its operation (Ho££bb, 
Memoirs, ed. Msaeres, pp. 309-14 ; OuA- I 
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smrDoir, Eebellion, viii. 261). A latter which 
St. John wrote to Cromwell in February 

1646, about the lauds conferred by parli^ 
ment upon the latter, supplies a furth^proof 
of the political agreement which then existed 
between the two (Thurloe Papers, L 76). Ip 

1647, during the quarrel between the army 
and the parliament, St. John adhered to the 
army, though remaining rather in the back- 
ground while the strug^e lasted. He signed 
the engagement of 4 Aug. 1647, to support 
Fairfax against the city, and was a member 
of the committee appointed after the army's 
victory to exomine mto the lata riots (Ritsk- 
WOKTH, vii. 766 ; Waikbb, Sistory qf Inde- 
pendency, i. 61, ed. 1661 ; Clarke Papers, i, 
136, 168, 219, 231). St. John doubtless con- 
cniTed in the vote for no further addresses 
to Charles I, althoueh during the months 
which followed he, like Cromwell, made an 
attempt to open negotiations with the Prince 
of Wales, and even discussed the desirability 
of fresh overtures lo the king (Gabmhee, 
iii. 67 5 Samilfon Papers, Camden Society, 
i. 148, 174), Thus from 1644 to the begin- 
ning of 1648 he continually acted in har- 
mony with Cromwell, and Holies gave 
voice to the general opinion, when in Fe- 
bruary 1648 he dedicated hia memorial to 
‘the unparalleled couple’ as being ‘the two 
grand designers of the ruin of three king- 
doms.’ The enthusiastic letter which Crom- 
well addressed to St. John after his victory 
at Preston shows how complete his confidence 
in his associate was (Cabltlb, Cromwell, 
Letter 67). Towards the end of 1648, how- 
ever, St. John’s policy began to divert from 
Cromwell’s. On 12 Oct. 1648 the commons 
appointed him chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas, and on 22 l^ov. following he was 
sworn in. He therefore abstained, in accord- 
ance with the usual custom, from attending 
parhoment, took no part in the proceeding 
which brought Charles I to the block, and, 
though appointed one of the oommiBsionera 
for the trial of the Mpg, refused to act (Foss, 

vi. 481). In the vindication which he printed 
at the Restoratilon St. John protested that 
he had nothing to do with the king’s death, 
Pride’s Purge, or the establishment of the 
Commonweuth (The Case of Oliver St, 
John, 1660, 4to, pp. 6, 13 ; Thurloe Papers, 

vii. 914). Hia dissatisfaction was shown by 
the fact that, though a member of the council 
of state, he attended sixteen on^ out of 819 
meetings duringhis firstyearof onics. During 
the second^ar he attended foriy-nine meet- 
inga In June 1660, when Fairfkx resigned 
command rather than invade Scotland, St. 
John was one of the committee appomted 
hyparlieqicnt to satisfy him of the justice of 
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tliemtanded inTiiflion CWhitelookt], Memo- 
rials iii. 207, ad. 1863). The letter in which 
be congratulated Cromwell on the victory 
of DunW marks his complete reconoiUation 
with the policy of the republic, and is also 
the fullest exposition of Ins religious views 
which has survived (Niokolls, Original Let- 
ten addressed to Cromwell, 1748, foL, p. 24). 
On 14 Feb. 1661 the parliament selected St, 
John (with Mr Walter Stridclaud for his col- 
league) to negotiate a close alliance between 
the TTmted Provinces and England. Their 
instructions directed them to propose not 
only ‘a confederacy perpetual,’ hut, if that 
were accepted, ‘ a further and more intrin- 
seck union ’ between the two nations. Great 
hopes were built upon the embassy. Marvell 
adaieseed St. John in a copy of Latin verses, 
dwelling upon the aignidcance of his name 
end his mission, whim a snita of nearly 260 
petsons showed the desiro of the En^flish 
goremment to enhance the prestige of its 
negotiators and secure their Bafely (MAHvmn, 
Works, ed. Qrosort, i. 413). St. Johii arrived 
at the Hague on 17 March, but three months 
of negotiating ended in failure. The sorvanta 
of the ambassador were assaulted in the atroeta 
by exiled oaveliers, and the lives of their 
masters were threat ened. Theproposed league 
foiled because the Dutch refused to expel the 
Eimliah loyelietsfrom their dominions, or to 
mue the princess of Orange answerable for 
thsii intrigues aaiunst the English common- 
wealth. The political union of the two re- 
publics was in consequence never actually 
nropcsed. On 20 June St. John left Hol- 
land haughtily telling the Dutch oommie- 
sioners that they would repont of having 
rejected his offera(GAiii)]:rrfiB, Coimnonwealth 
and Proteotoraie, i. 867-06 ; Obudus, John 
Jk Witt, i. 167 ; Report on the Dicke of Port- 
. lanis MSS. i. 667, 606 ; Thublod, i. 174- 
196; GBBZ,Ea:amtnation of Neal’s Puritans, 
ir. A.pp. li, ; Ptawlinson MS, 0. 360, Hodleion 
Library), lie had shown no great skill as 
a dipbmatist, hut he was full of wrath at 
his failure, and contemporaries asserted that 
the passing of the Navigation Act woe largely 
due to his resentment (Ltolow, Memoirs, 
i. 26L ed. 1894; CIA.11I1NOON, Relellion,-^\\. 
166, 160). 

On 27 June 1661 parliament rescinded the 
vote of October 1649, which relieved judges 
from their attendance in the house while 
they executed their offices. This enabled St. 
John to taka his seat again without the ne- 
cessity of expressing his dissatisfaction with 
the treaty of Newport, which was exacted 
ftom other members of the house (Case of 
OHner St, John, p, 11). On 2 July 1661 he 
gave on account of his embassy to parliament. 


On 6 Sept, he was sent with three other 
members to congratulate Cromwell on his 
victory at Worcester {Common^ Journals, vi. 
093, 696, vii. 13). Two months later the com- 
mittee for the reformation of the universities 
appointed St. John chancellor of the uni- 
versity of Cambridge in place of the Earl of 
Manchester (27 Noy. 1061 ; Bakes, History 
of St, John's College, i, 230), As chancellor, 
however, he interfered very little in the 
government of the university (Thxtbloe, vii. 
674, 682). St. John was also chosen by par- 
liament as one of the eight commissioneis to 
ho sent to Scotland in order to settle the 
civil government of that countiy, and to 
prepare the way for on incorporating union 
with England (23 Oct, 1661). Ho arrived 
in Scotland in January 1652, and rotumed 
to England in the following May, having suc- 
cessfully achieved the purpose 01 his mission 
(Commons' Jownah^ -vii, 30; Sootland and 
ihe Commonwealth, Scottish History Society, 
1896, pp. xxiii, 32, 40, 42). 

St. J olm’s attitude during tho events which 
led to the elevation of Cromwell to the pro- 
tectorate is somewhat diffioult to deflno. At 
ihe Restoration it wos alleged ‘ that he was 
the dark lantern and privy counsellor in 
setiing up and managing ofiairs in the late 
Proteotoru time,’ a charge whioh he strenu- 
ously deuied (Citse cf Oliver St, Join, p. 6). 
llo certainly desired to see the Long parlia- 
ment dissolved, and on 14 Nov. 1661 he woe 
teller with Cromwell for the motion re- 
solving that a date for the dissolution should 
be flxod (Common^ Journals, vii. 36 ; cf. 
Whttelooke, Memmials, ed. 1853, iii. 4). 
In the conference on the settlement of the 
overnment which took place on 10 Dec. 
661, St. John declared ‘ that the govern- 
ment of this nation, without sometmng of 
monarchical power, wiU. be very dilBonft to 
be so settlod as not to shake the foundation 
of our laws and the liberties of the people’ 
(ib, il 373). After Oromwell hod turned out 
Hump he wished, according to Ludlow, 
to persuade St. John and othei's to draw up 
a new constitution, hut there is no evidence 
that St. John had any port in drawing up 
the instrument of government (Lttblow, 
Memoirs, i. 361^. He did not sit either 
in the council of state set up by the officers 
in April 1668, or in tho Little parliament. 
He says himself : ‘ In October I feU sick so 
dangerously, that from that time untdl the 
end of MayTl664] my frionds expected death.’ 
Of his conduct am‘ing the protectorate he 
adds ; * He named me one of the council, and 
summoned me one of the council, and sum- 
moned me to sit in that which was called 
the other Jlonse, I never would come to his 
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council, or sit in tlie other House. He made 
me one of the commissioners of the treasury. 
I never intermeddled, or received salary, 
either as a councillor or commissioner ; I, nor 
any of my relations, never had one penny 
advantage by him, or by his means, directly 
or indirectly, save the continuance of my 
place as ajudge. And in the pretended par- 
liament or 1650, when the petition and advice 
was made, my relations then that were of 
the house forbore to sit all that Parliament, 
few others absenting themselves. As soon 
as the term was ended, I ever went down 
into the country and came not up until the 
beginning of the term following ; seldom saw 
liim save before or after the term to take 
leave, but followed my calling’ (Case, p. 6). 
St. John’s own account is conhrmed by other 
evidence. The domestic state papers show 
that he was appointed a commissioner of tho 
treasury (3 Aug. 1054), but contain no record 
of his acting in that capacity. He was named 
a member of the committee for the advance- 
ment of trade (12 July 1065), and of that 
selected to discuss tho readmission of the 
Jews into England (16 Nov. 1665). Ho was 
present at one of the discussions or the latter 
{Cromwelliam, p. 164). St. John’s name 
appears in the account of tho discussions of 
the committee emplOTed by the parliament 
of 1060 to persuade Oromwell to accexit the 
crown (Old Parliatnentary JSistory, 3ad. 09, 
70). But this appears to be the result of a 
confusion between Chief-justice Glyn and 
Chie^usticeSt. John; for the journals show 
that St. John was not a member of the com- 
mittee (f7o»i?wons'Jino'»o/s,vii. 631; cf. 2'rea- 
eon'a Masteipieae, 8vo, 1080, pp. 0, 7). Thnrloe, 
who waspopularly supposed to be the medium 
of communication between St. John and 
Cromwell, describes him as opposed to Crom- 
well’s elevation to the proteotorate, and a 
severe critic of the instrument of govern- 
ment, ’As he had nothing to do with the 
setting up this government, so neither was 
there, so far as I know or have heard, any 
commimicatiou of counsels between Oliver 
and him, mediately or immediately, touch- 
ing the management of any port of the public 
ailnirs, my lord St. John always refusing to 
meddle in anything hut what concerned his 
place as judge, and in that he refused to 
proceed upon any of the laws made under 
that government, for whieh he was com- 
plained of to the council, and it was imputed 
to his example that the judges refused to act 
upon the last high court of justice. Nor was 
he to my Imowledge advised within the Peti- 
tion and Advice. The truth is that my lord 
St. John was so far from being a confidant, 
that some who loved and valued him had 


something to do to preserve him under that 
government’ (ThttkIiOI], vii. 914). In one 
important case St, John gave judgment 
against the government, and summed up 
strongly against the arbitrary methods by 
which freedom of election was destroyed 
(LrDLOW, Memoirs, ii. 36 ; Common^ Journals 
vi. 59^. ’ 

St. /ohn was not in London when Crom- 
well died, and seems to have had nothing to 
do with the elevation of Elchard to thejro- 
tectorate, though in a letter written on8%pi, 
1658 he expressed his devotion to the Pro- 
tector and Ilia family, and hU willingness to 
take part in any consultations on the state 
of public affairs (Case, p, 7 ; TntrniOB, vii, 
370). He was not a member of Richard’s 
council, and continued to confine himself to 
his judicial duties. Nevertheless royalist 
agents continued to assert that he and Wil- 
liam Pien-epolnt were, in conjunction with 
Thurloe, the new Prot^tor’s secret adviser*, 
hut no direct evidence of the fact exists (Cla- 
rendon State Papers, iii. 433, 436, 441). 
When Bichai'd was overthrown and the Long 
parliament was restored, St. John came to 
thefront oncemore, and was elected a member 
of the council of state (16 May 1669), The 
parliament employed him to extract a formal 
abdication from Richard Oromwell ( Oomnons' 
Journals, vii. 064). According to Ludlow, he 
contrived to insort a clause in the parlia- 
mentary act of indemni-^ securing himself 
from the liability of refunding money frr 
places which he had sold under the late 
gpvemment (Metnoirs, ii, 97). At the some 
time, having no great confidence in the sta- 
bility of the republic, he endeavoured to raise 
money by selling some of his lands, so as to 
he prepared for a turn of fortune (Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 638). When the army 
again turned out the parliament, and threa- 
tened a rough and ready reformation of the 
law, St. John treated with the olBcera on 
behalf of the lawyers in order to prevent it 
(LtoIiOW, ii. 101). On the second restora- 
tion of the parliament St, John was again 
elected one of the conncil of state (31 Bee. 
1069), but forbore to sit in that body, from 
unwilliiiguess to take the oath abjuring the 
Stuarts, and opposed the act for imposing 
such an engagement on members of parlia- 
ment (Case, p. IS ; hut see LtmiiOW, ii. 304). 
On 17 Eeb. 1660 he took part in a conference 
regarding the readmiesion of the secluded 
members, which his election to the new 
council m state on 23 Feb. shows that he 
promoted (Lumow, ii. 228 ; Eainna!, Jfeyi- 
ster, p. 61). Pepys heard on good authonty 
that ‘my Lord St. John is for a free Parlia- 
ment, and that he is very groat with Monk* 
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{Diary, 1 1680), a statement wbiolx 

Donfirms St. John’s own account of his en- 
deavours for that object (6'ase, p. IS). To 
the last moment before the Restoration the 
loyalists suspected him of intrigues to im- 
pose conditions upon the Idng, or to restore 
Richard Cromwell {Clarendon State Fapera, 
hi, 681, 686, 710, 729, 740. 

After the Restoration St, John s conduct 
during the earlier part of the struggle, and 
the high offices ho had held under the re- 
public and protectorate, led him to fear the 
^orst. To counteract the rumours as to his 
put in the Mug’s death, and his intimate le- 
ktians with Oliver and Richard Cromwell, 
he printed his ‘ Case,’ which was bached by 
a letter testifying its truth from Thuvloa to 
the speaker of the Oonvention parliament 
(Thuhloe, vii. 914). The btatumouls it 
makes ore substaiitiolly correct, though it 
naturally omits many facts which might 
have told against the writer, and makes no 
mention of his earlier political career. It 
was so far olTective that while the commons 
lud excluded him from tho act of indemnity 
for some penalty, not extending to life, to be 
hereafter dotorminod (13 Juno), the lords 
were content with his perpetual incapacita- 
tion ftom ollicB (2 Aug. 1660 j Conimmu' 
Joumah, viii. OS ; hordir Journah, xi. 115). 
St. John's recent co-operation with Monek 
doubtless secured him the good oHices of tho 
latter. Charles II is said to have oxproasod 
regret at Ms escape (LxrniiOW, Memoirs, iL 
290). 

During the earlier part of tho reign of 
Charles II, St. .lohn lived in retirement at 
Longthorpe in Kovthamptoushiro, where ho 
had built a house which, it is said, Clarendon 
attempted lo extort from him as tho price of 
his safety (Noble, ii. 21), About November 
1663 he left England and took ship for Uavro, 
whence he mode his way first lo Basle, and 
afterwards to Augsbiu'g (Luniow, Memoirs, 
ed. 1894, ii. 41 9, 493). On 10 .Inly 1607 the 
English government ordered his return, but 
he appears to have remained abrondlill Ms 
death, which took place on 31 Doc. 1873 
iCal State Papers, Dom. 1061-2 p. 587, 
1663-4 p. 144, 1607 p. 282 j Noble, ii. 23). 

St. John’s character has boon painted in 
the blackest colours IwClarondon and Holies. 
The latter describes him as one ‘ who has os 
much of the blood of this kingdom to answer 
for, and bus dipimd as deep in all cunning 
wruicions counsels, as any one man alive.’ 
He dwells on Ms fierceness and cruelty, ‘ Ms 
composition being, as it seems, like that 
monster emperor’s, "lutum sanguine macoro- 
tum.”’ Both Holies and Clarendon attributo 
to liirnfai^reachhig ambition, and holies and 


other contemporary opponents describe him 
as avaricious and greatly enriched by his 
different public emifioyments. lie ‘ got infi- 
nitely,’ adds Holies, ‘by the pardons upon 
compositions, which was a device only to fill 
his pockets’ (Memoirs, ed. Masores, pp. 200, 
267). In his apology St. John confines him- 
self to refuting the rumours about the jn’oflt- 
able nature oi^is embassy to theUnitod Pro- 
vinces : * all the reward of that embassy was, 
that wheroos the m bister of Peterborough, 
being on anciont and goodly fabric, wos pro- 
pounded to be sold and demolished, I begged 
It to be granted to the citiucus of Poter- 
horough, who ot that present and over since 
have accordingly made use of it’ (Case, p. 9 ; 
cf. Kbubbi, Jiegister, p. 202). St . John wos 
concerned in tho completion of tho Bedford 
Level, and drew up the act under which that 
undcrtolcing was managed. His connection 
with the work is commemorated in tke name 
of ‘St. John’s Ban’ (Wells, Bedford, Level, 
i. 199 ; Boss, vi. 489 : of. Tiiuulob, v. 383, 
476). 

St. John married three times : first, Jo- 
hanna, daughter of Sir James Altham of 
Marks Hall, Latton, Essex, and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Francis Barrington. Elizit- 
beth Barrington's mother was Joan, daugh- 
ter of Sir Ilenvy Cromwell of Hincliinhroko, 
aunt both to tho Protector Cromwell end to 
John Hampden (Foss, Judges of England, 
vi. 476). By his fii’st wife St. .Tohn had four 
children : (l) Francis, member for Petei^ 
borough in the parliaments of 1666 and 
1660 ; (2) William (of. Tiiublob, iv. 250) j 
(3) Johanna, marriod Sir Walter St. John, 
hart., of Lydiard-Tregoz, Wiltshire (the eon of 
this marriiigo was Henry St. .Tohn, created in 
1710 Baron St. John of Battersea, who was 
father of Henry St. JoMi, viscount Boling- 
hroke) [q. v.] ; (4) Catherine, married Henry 
Bt. John, younger brother of Sir Walter 
St. John, mentioned above (cf. Niceolle, 
letters addressed to Cromieell, p. 48 ; Noble, 
Mouse of Cromwell, ii. 24r-9). St. John’s 
nocoiid wife, whom he married on 21 Jon. 
1638, was Elizabeth, dau^ter of Henry 
Cromwell of Upwood, the Tbroteotoi’s uncle 
(Foss, vi. 478). By her he had two chil- 
dren ; (1) Oliver, mamed Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William Hammond (Oeesteb, Loji- 
donManiage Licenses, WIG) j (2) Elizabeth, 
mamed, on 26 Feb. 1666-6, John Bernoa'd 
of Huntingdon (Cahpeell, Lives of the 
Chief JmUees, i. 477; Noble, ii. 29). St. 
John’s third wife (married 1 Oct. 1615) 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Daniel Oxen- 
hiidgo, M.1}., of Daveuiry, and sister of 
John Oxenbridge, tho nonconformist divine 
[q. V.] Slfo was widow of Caleb Oookoroft 
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of London, mercliant, ontliTed St. John, and 
took for her third husband Sir Huni^rey 
Sydenham of Oholworthy, Somerset (Poss, 
vf. 480 ; Lb Nevb, En^kts, p. S92 ; Jliat. 
M88, Comm. 7th Bep. p. 464). 

[An account of St. John is given hy 'Wood, 
Past! Ozonienses, ed. Bliss, Kobla, in bis Fro- 
tectoial House of Cromwell, ed. 1787, u. 16, 
gives a life of St. John, quoting a manuscript 
vindication given hy his son, and adding much 
information about his descendants. Lives are 
also contained in Lord Oampbell's Lives of the 
Chief Justices of Hngland, 1849, i. 447-78, and 
Boss's Judges ofiEngland, 1867, vi. 476-90.] 

a. H. B. 

ST. JOHN, SiE OLI'TEEBEATJCHAMP 
OOVENTBY (1887-1891), officiating agent 
to the governor-general of India in Balu- 
chistan, eldest son of Captain Oliver St. John, 
Madras army, and of his wife Helen, daugh- 
ter of John Young, esq., and widow of Henry 
Anson Nutt, was horn at Springdeld House, 
Byde, Isle of "Wight, on 21 March 1837. He 
was great-grandson of the tenth baron St. 
John of Eletsho [see under Sx. John, Ouvbb, 
EabIi op BouNeBBOpii]. He was educated 
at Norwich grammar s^ool, and at the Hast 
India Company’s military college at Addis- 
comhe, where he took many prizes, and re- 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant in j 
the Bengal ennneers on 12 Dec. 1856. He 1 
went to Chatham for the usual course of 
professional instruction, was promoted to be { 
Bret lieutenant on 27 Aug. 1868, and in the 
following jear went to India, where he was 
employed m the public works draartment in 
the North-West Hrovinoes ond Oudh for the 
next four years. 

In October 1863 he joined the expedition 
to Perda, under Lieutenant-coloneL Patrick 
Stewart, royal engineers, to establish tele- 
graphic communication from India through 
Persia and Asia Minor to the Bosphorua, 
His duties lay in the Persian section. He 
landed at Bushahr in January 1864, and took 
charge of the fifth and last telegraph division, 
the moat diffioult and important ot all. From 
December 1866 to June 1866 he had charge of 
the directors’ office during Stewart’s absence, 
and £;om June 1866 to January 1867 his own 
immediate superintendence embraced the line 
firom Tehran to Bushahr. 

In Mw_1867 St. John returned to Eng- 
land, ond^ined the expedition to Abyssinia 
under Sir Bohert Comelis (afterwards Lord) 
Napier [q. v.], as director of ^e field tele- 
graph and army signalling department of the 
Abyssinian field force. He laid the telegraph 
line, under great difficulties, for some two 
hundred miles from the coast; wasmeulaoned 
in deepatches {London OasottOf 30 June 


1868), recmved the thanks of the government 
of India and the war medal, and was recom- 
mended for a brevet majority on attaining 
the rank of captain. On his retiu-n home 
in 1868 he was employed to report on the 
military telegraphs of Trance, Prussia, and 
Bussia. St. John was promoted to he cap- 
tain on 10 Nov. 1869, and returned to Persia 

in 1870, with the local rank of major. Sir 
Trederick (loldsmid, on being appointed in 
1 872arbitrator in the Perso-Aighanhoundary 
dispute, applied for St. John’s services, but 
he could not be spared from his telegraph 
duties in Persia. 

In October 1871 he went to Baluchistan 
as hoimdaiy commissioner of the Pereo-Ealat 
frontier. Having completed the survey of 
the boundary ho returned to England 
during his furlough was employed on special 
duty at the India office in 1873 and 1874 
in compiling maps of Persia and Persian 
Baluchistan. These maps were based on 
longitudes of the principal Persian telegraph 
stations, fixed in co-o^ration with General 
J. T. Walker of the Indian trigonometrical 
Burvw, Captain William Henry Piemen 
[q. V. J royal engineers, and Lieutenant Stiffs 
of the Indian navy, by whom time-signals 
were exchanged between Greenwich and 
Karachi on the one hand, and stations in 
Persia on the other. A result of the Peiso- 
Kalal survey was St, J oha’s ‘ Narrative of a 


Journey through Baluchistan and Southern 
Persia,’^puhlished invol. i. of ‘ Eastern Persia' 


In January 1876 St. John was appointed 
principal of the Mayo College, Ajmir. He 
was promoted to he regimental major on 
20 Aiig. 1876. In August 1878 he -was at- 
tached to Sir Neville Ohamheriain’a mission 
to Kabul, which came to nothing in conse- 
quence of the amir’s refusal to admit it to 
the Khaihar. In November he was attariied 
as chief political officer to the staff of Sir 
Donald Stewart, who commanded the Kan- 
dahar field force, which entered Afghanistan 
hy the Bolan pass and occupied Kandahar. 
On 10 Jan, 1879 an attempt was made to 
assassinate St. John in the streets of Kan- 
dahar, but the shot missed him, and the 
assassin was apprehended. On 29 July ho 
was made a companion of the order of the 
Star o£ India. On 26 Dec. some mounted 
Ghazisron amuck through the camp at Kan- 
dahar, when Major Tytler was wounded, and 
St. John had another narrow escape. During 
the occupation of Kandahar he found time 
to contrihiite a valuable pwer on Persia to 
the 'Journal of the Boyalllnited Service In- 
stitution of India,’ for which he was awarded 
the gold medal of the institution fin: 1679« 
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He was made a companion of the Star of 
India on S9 July 1879, and was promoted 
btetet lieutenan^colonel on 4 Feb. 1880. 
On visiting Calcutta early in I 889 to confer 
•with the viceroy on Afghan affairs, he was 
aopointed pditioal agent for Southom Af- 
ffhaiiistan. He returned to Kandahar in 
April, and, on the departure shortly after of 
fair Donald Stewart with a field force for 
Ghazni and Kabul, entered on his now ap- 

pomtme ^ under Brigadioiv 

i^eral Burrows was sent from Kandahar 
to support tho 'VVali Shir All Khan, governor 
of the province of Kandahar, against the 
advance of Ayuh Khan on Kandahar. St. 
John, with Brigadior-gcneval Nuttall and 
the advanced colunui, arrived at Cririelik on 
10 July, Biwrows with tho main body coming 
up the following day. _ Tho wall was en- 
camped on tho opposite side of the Halmaud 
river. JJisaffeolion having shown itself in 
Iho wall’s army, it was arranged by Si.. John’s 
advice to bring it over tho rivor, and to dis- 
arm the disafiectod troops on tho Idth ; but 
before this could he dono they hod absoonded, 
corrymg with thorn their arms, and also a 
battery of guns and nuimunil ion. St. John 
took part in tho pursuit ond action of the 
llalmand, which resulted in tho capturo of 
tho guns. By liis advico Burrows then fell 
back on Kushk-i-Nakhiid. St. John was 
present at tho battle of Maiwoud on ST July, 
and reac^d Kandahar with Burrows and 
the remnant of the force on tho following 
day, having lost throe ont of his escort of 
fl-ve and had a horse shot under him. 

St. John was in Kandahar during tho in- 
veslmeut, took part in tho sortio of 16 Aug., 
and, on its relief by Sir Frederick (now Lord) 
Kohorts, was pref-onb at the battle of Kan- 
dahar on 1 Sept. 1880. The govornop-genoral 
of ludiain council, in a minulo daled 15 .fan. 
1881 to the secretary of state for India on tho 
services of officers in the Afghan campaign, 
mentioned tho conspicuous ability, zeal, and 
energy shown by St. John throughout, and 
recommeuded their recognition. St. J ohn was 
mentioned in despatches (Jjandon Gaxette, 
3 Lac. 1880), and received the modal with 
clasp. On the evacuation of Kandahar ho 
was appointed ol&ciatlug agent to tho go- 
vemoi^eneral for Baluchistan, in snccessioii 
to Sir Robert Sandeman [q. v.], and moved 
toQuetla in J^ril 1881. Oil 36 JMay 1 883 ho 
•was made K.(SS.I. 

St. John went to Kashmir on special dut}', 
and as resident in January 1883. lie was 
promoted to he brevet colonel on 4 Feb. 1884, 
and in April went temporarily -to llaidai'abad 
as acting resident, returning to Kashmir in 


Au^st. On 7 hlarch 1886 he was promoted 
to bo regimental lieutoiiont-colonol, and in 
Maybe returned to Quetta os oSiciatingagent 
tome ffovamor-general for Boluohistan. In 
December 1887 he Was appointed resident at 
Baroda, and in January 1889 resident and 
chief commissioner at Maisur ondKurg. In 
May 1891 he left perhaps the pleasantest 
billet in India to a^in lemporarily officiate 
as governor-general’s agent for Baliicbistan, 
an appointment which gove a better field for 
his active mind and his keen interest in the 
frontierquestion. Afortnight after hisarrival 
at Quetta he died there of pneumonia, follow- 
ing influenza, on 3 Jiino 1891. His remains 
were buried in tho new cemetery at Quetta, 
witli nulitary hmiours, on 5 June. 

To soldierly qualitiob in the field Si. John 
added the courage and skill of tho orient el 
^ortsraau, and the tastes and capabilitieb of 
tiio naturalist and seienti lie traveller, hir. 
"W. T. Blanfbrd, in his iulroduction to thii 
‘ Zoology of Torsia’ (1 876), acknowledges tho 
value ol contribuliouB made I o his eollcctions 
by St. John, whom ho accompanied in his 
journey from Gwadar to Teheran in 1873. 
St. .Tonn was a follow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical and the Zoological Societies, ana lio 
scut tho latter many animals, among them 
a two-humped Boctrion cornel, which Ayub 
Khan loft behind him iu Kandahar. Ho 
mode collectirms of birds and reptiles for 
various miisoiuns. ‘When travelling in Persia 
ho used to lodge in Iho black touts nr houses 
of tho nal ives, and his memory htill lingers 
among thorn. 

St. John mode ninny contributions I o news- 
papors and journals ; among them miw be 
mmit ioiiod a papor in tho ‘ Royal Geograpmeal 
Society Proceedings’ in 1868 ‘ On the Elevn- 
lion of the Country between Bnnhire and 
Teheran.’ Tliore is an oil portrait of him in 
tho residency at Quetta, of which his widow 
possesses a copy. Ho married, on 33 Sept. 
[869, Jannetlo, fourth daughter of James 
Ormonff esq., of Abingdon, Berkshire. She 
survived him, with threo children : Henry 
Beauchamp, horn in 187^, lieutenant 1-iUi 
Sikhs ; Ouve Helen, horn iu 1870 ; and 
Murid, horn in 1873. 

[India Office Records ; Royal Engineers’ Re- 
cords; Despatches; Rliie Books; Royal En- 
gineenf Jouraal, 187B, 1880, and 1881 ; Free, 
of the Royal Geographical Soo. July 1891 ; 
Xondou Timoe, fi Juno 1891; Ooldemid's Tele- 
graph ond Travel, 1874 ; private bources.J 

R. H. V. 

ST. JOHN, FEROY BOLHSTGBROKE 
{1821-1889), journalist, tho eldest son of 
James Augustus St. John [q.v.], was horn in 
Camdou Town in 1831. Ilo accompanied his 
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father on some of his travels, particularly to 
Madrid, when the latter was searchin^r for 
jnatenalsforhis ‘ Life of Sit Walter Raleigh,’ 
and he also travelled in America. lie began 
to write tales wlien a lad, and translated 
about thirty of Qustave Aimard's Indian tales 
into English. His translations appealed be- 
tween 1876 and 1879. In 1848 he edited 
the ‘ Mirror of Literature,’ and in 1861 the 
‘ London Herald.’ As correspondent to vari- 
ous newspapers, his miscellaneous contribu- 
tions to the press were numerous, but of no 
special note ; and he was also a frequent con- 
tributor of papers to ‘Chambers’s Journal’ 
and other magazines, lie died in London 
on IS March 1889. 

St. John's original works were: 1. ‘ Youi^ 
Naturalist’s Book of Birds,’ London, 1838. 

2. ‘Trapper’s Bride; and Indian Talus,’ Lon- 
don, 1845 ; several subsequent editions. 

3. ‘ Paul Peabody,’ London, 1833 (incom- 
plete) I another edit. London, 1865. 4. ‘ Our 
Holiday : a Week in Paris,’ London, 1864. 

6. ‘ Lobster Salad ’ (collaborated with Ed- 
ward Copping), London, 185.3. 6. ‘Qua- 
droona, or the Sla\'e Mother,’ Loudon, 1801. 

7. ‘The Red Queen,’ London, 1863. 8. ‘Snow 
Ship ’ (adventures of Canadian emigrants), 
London, 1867 ; various editions subsequently. 

9. ‘The Young Buccaneer,’ London, 1878. 

10. ‘ The North Pole' (a narrative of Arctic 
explorations), London, 1876. 11. ‘Polor 
Crusoes,’ Loudon, 1876, 13, ‘The Sailor 
Crusoe,’ London, 1876. 

{Xiterary World, March 1889 ; Brit. Mas. 
Cat.] J. B. M. 

ST. LAWRENCE, Sib CIUIISTO- 
PHEE, twentieth or more properly eighth, 
Baboii Howth (d. 1689), commonly called 
the ' Blind Earl,’ was the third son of Sir 
Chriatopher, seventeenth haron Ilowth, and 
younger brother of Edward and Sir Richard, 
eighteenth and nineteenth Imrons respec- 
tively. His grandfather was Nicholas St. 
Lawrence, sixteenth baron Ilowth Jq. v.] 

On the death of Sir Richard in loois ho 
succeeded to the family estates; hut the 
title of barou was not confirmed to him and 
his heirs male by Elizabeth until 1661 (Cbf. 
Oarew MS8. i. 311). He appears to have 
sat in the first parliament of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and ho aucl Lord Skne were instru- 
mental in inducing Shane O’Neill to repair 
to England. He himself paid a visit thi&er 
in December 1663 with letters of credit to 
the privy council, and returned to Ireland 
on 28 Feb. 1663. In 1666 he signed a me- 
morial to the queen commending the go- 
vernment of Sir Nicholas Arnold, and Ue 
was knighted by Sir Henry Sidney at Dro- 
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gheda on 9 Feb. 1569 in ocknowledgmeut 
of the assistance he had rendered the deputy 
against Shane O’Neill (id. ii. 148). Subse- 
quently, however, he gave great offence by 
the pert ho played in the agitation of the 
Pale against cess in 1677-8 [sec under Nu- 
aBNT, Sib Cheibtophbb, fourteenth Biuos 
Delvin’]. In his e.yamination before the 
council he justified his conduct by declaring 
that, ‘ having read the chronicles and laxi^ 
he was convinced that tlie imposition was 
unconstitutional. But after live months' 
confinement in the castle he consented to 
admit that ho had no intention * to gainsay 
any part of the queen’s prerogative,’ and 
acknowledged ‘ that, in times of necessity, 
the queen may lay charge upon her suljects 
here as fully ns in England; ’ whereupon, 
having been sharply reprimanded for his 
imdutiful behaviour, ho was set at libertv 
(tfi. ii. 133). The question was, however, 
revived in 1686, and it was mainly in conse- 

? nonce of the opposition offered by him and 
jords Slaue and Louth that an attempt of 
Sir John Perrot [q. v.] to induce parliament 
to consent to a composition for cess was de- 
feated. He was induced to confess his fault, 
end seems to havo become reconciled to 
Perrot, to whom he sent, shortly before his 
death, an ‘intermiite gossawk.’ He died 
at Howth on 24 Oct. 1689, and ■was buried 
in the south aisle of the abbey. Over him 
is a monument in high relief, with the effigies, 
it is said, of him and his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir John Plunketof Beau- 
lieu, CO. iioutb, though, as the inscription is 
now entirely obliterated, it is qnestiouahls 
whether they do not represent some earlier 
members of the family, coniecturally Okis- 
topher, thirteenth barou, and his-ndfe (Lewis, 
Topoffr. Diot. B.v. ‘ Howth ; ’ Jourruu of tha 
Iloyal Society of Antiyuariea, Iiel. iii. 449). 
By his fir&t wife St. Lawrence had Nicho- 
las, his successor [see bolow], Thomas, and 
Leonard (Lodoe ; or, according to the pedi- 
gree in Ilarl. MS, 1426, f. 104, Bicoid, 
who married a daughter or Francis Oorby of 
Queen’s County, and Lionel, who married 
Ann Eustace), and three daughters, viz. Jaue 
1677) ; Mary, who married Sir Patrick 
Barnwell of Turvw, and (P) Margaret. His 
second wife, by whom he had no issue, was 
Cecilia, second daughter of Henry Gusaok, 
alderman of Dublin, who remarriod, first, 
John Barnwell of Moncto'wn, co. Meatb, 
and, secondly, John Finglas of Westpals- 
to'ivn. 

The well-known ‘Book of Ilowth’ (pub- 
lished by the master of the rolls), a compila- 
tion of cousideiable historical value, bears 
evidence of having belonged to him, and he 
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tear possibly have been the author of some 
of the concluding entries. 

SiK Nicholas Sr. LAwnBHaii, twenty- 
firat or more properly ninth, Baboh IIowrH 
( 1560 P-1607), his eldest son, born about 1660, 
Ua knighted by Sir William Fitzwilliam in 
1688 • hut ha Incurred some suspicion as a 
aUcolitented person hy the eagerness with 
which, two years later, he joined the Nugents 
in attacking Sir Eobert Dillon, chief justice 
of the common pleas, for maladministration 
(Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Eliz. v. 98). lie 
had the honour of entertaining the lord 
deputy, Sir William Eussell [n. v.], for one 
night on his arrival in Ireland on 31 July 
1594, and subsequently, in May 1696, at- 
tendk him on an expedition against Fiagh 
IfacIIugh O’Uyrne [q.v.l the outlaw of the 
Wicklow glens; and for liis services on that 
occasion the deputy thought ho deseiwed 
‘ some few words of thanks from her maj esty.’ 
lie earned the commendation of the JjordS' 
justices Loftus and Qardinor for his prompt- 
ness in obeying their order in 1598 to as- 
semble the gentlemen of county Dublin ‘to 
consider of o course for some provision to 
be mode for the soldiers intended to be laid 
at Naas under Sir Ilenry Bagennl.’ But his 
alacrity in this respect did not prp'eut him 
from complaining directly to Sir lloberl 
Cecil, in October ICOO, of the spoils com- 
mitted by tho soldiery upon the inhabitants 
of the Fale. Being a lloman catholic, though 
at one time he apparently conformed to the 
established church, he resented the increased 
rigour of the lawe against his co-rclimonists 
that followed the accession of James I ; and 
oa 8 Dec. 1005 he signed a memorial to the 
Earl of Solisbury praying that the penal laws 
might he rather restrained than extended. 
He died early in May 1007, and was buried 
with his ancestors in tlio ahboy of Ilowtli. 
lie married, first, Margaret or Allison, fifth 
daughter of Sir Christopher Barnwell of 
Turvey, hy whom ho had Sir Ghristophor 
(1668 P-1619) [q. v.], his sucoossor ; Thomas, 
who served in the Spanish army in the 
Netherlands ; and, according to Lodge, 
Diehard and Mary (? Morgaret), the wife of 
William Eustace of OasUemartin, co. Kil- 
dare, Ills second wife was Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir Nicholas White of Leixlip, master 
of the rolls, widow of llobert Browne of 
lilulrankan, oo. Wexford, and also of Chris- 
topher Darcy of Plalin, hy whom he had, 
according to Ilarl. MS. f, 104, the 
above-mentioned Eicbard, Amcric, Edward, 
Margaret (married to Viscount Gormanslon), 
and AUison (married to a Luttrell), 

[Lodge's Feotago, od. ArcbdalT, iii. 19S-9; 
P'Alton'sHiBt. of Dublin, pp. 127-0 ; Cal. Slate 


Pdpera, Ireland, Eliz. i. 172. 175, 210, 213, 27B, 
318, ii. 116, 118, 120, iii. 10, 20, iv. 236, 416, 
419, 676, V. 16-27, 98, 317, vii. 342, luinai, I, i. 
366, ii. 147 ; Cal. Catow MSS. i. 311, ii. 68, 
133, 148, 354, iii. 62-81, 221, 228, 475; Cal. 
Plants Eliz. Nos. 260, 612, 2117, 2345, 2446, 
3601, 3667, 4616, 6134, 6312, OUU, 6602.] 

E. D. 

ST. LAWRENOE, Sib OHRISTO- 
PHER, twenty-second, or more properly 
tenth, Babon Ilowxir (1668 P-1610), eldest 
son of Sir Nicholas St. Lowrenco, twenty- 
first boron Howth [see under Si. Lawedxci), 
SiHCnBiBToriiiiB, twentieth BabobIIowtii], 
was born about 1668. According to a story 
recorded by D’ Alton (Iliet, ef UMin, p. 130), 
he was, when very young, kidnapped by the 
celebrated Grace O’Malley [q. v.] in retalia- 
tion for a supposed act of inhospitality to- 
worda her on the part of his father or grond- 
father. A picture said to reprosont this in- 
cident is pircscrved in Howth Castlo. lie 
displayed greet aptitude in military o.xer- 
cises, and accompanied his father ' on an 
expedition into Wicklow against Eiagh 
MncIIugh O’Byrnc, when ho showed some 
boldness by capturing two of Fiagh’s fol- 
lowera in April 1696. Subsequently ho 

f aid a visit to England, and, returning to 
roland with Sir Conyers OUfford on 4 July 
1507, he was given a company of foot, and 
for tho next two years was chiefly employed 
on tho borders of King’s County in holding 
the O'Conors in check. Ilo acquired a repu- 
tation OB an ucIhvo hut somewhat quarrel- 
some olHuer, thougii there was no truth 
in the rcpoi’t that he stabbed Sir Samuel 
Bagoual ‘ about tho lie or such like brabble ’ 
(Ciiamudblvin, Letters, p. 23), Ho served 
under tho Earl of Essex in Leinster in 
1509, and distinguished himself by swim- 
ming across the Barrow in order to re- 
cover some stolen horses, and returned with 
ono of tho marauders’ heads. He was pre- 
sent at the siege of Caliu' Castlo, and, having 
repulsed a sortie of the garrison, was one of 
tho first to enter the place. He accompanied 
Essox, to whom ho was greatly attached, to 
England, and is said to nave offered to re- 
venge him personally on Lord Grey do Wil- 
ton and Sir Robert Cecil (Oahdbb, iii. 706). 
In April 1600 ho was sent to reinforce the 
president of Munster, Sir George Onrew ; but 
later in tlie year he accompanied Lord-deputy 
Mouiitjoy into Leix, and in October he was 
slightly wounded in an encounter with the 
forces of O’Neill in the neighbourhood of 
Oarlingford. On the news of the arrival of 
the Spaniards he was despatched into Mun- 
ster, but his attempt, in conjunction with the 
president, to intercept O'Donnell failed. At 
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the siege of Kinsale ho and the Earl of Clau- 
r icerde were stationed to the west of the town 
in order to prevent a junction between the 
Bpanierds and O’Donnell. On the submis- 
sion of Hugh, earl of Tyrone, his company 
was reduced, and in Eebruary 1606 he ven- 
tured to solicit the king for ‘ some mark of 
his gracious and liberal recognition of past 
services.’ 

His appeal mot with no respoiihO, and, 
having about this time sepsrated from his 
wife, he made preparations for realising his 
property with the intention of soekuig his 
fortunes abroad. Ohichester, who evidently 
felt that he had not been treated according 
to his deserts, -wrote strongly in his favour 
to ^lishury, emphasising the fact of his 
being a protestaut, and insisting that he 
should not quit the kingdom without per- 
mission. Hothing, however, was done for 
him, and in July 1600, having obtained fhn 
king’s consent to go abroad, ho entered the 
service of the archduke. His e vample proved 
contagious, and in January 1607 Ohichester 
wrote that so many of the Irish gentry 
were preparing to leave the country that 
ho thought it would be for the public ser- 
vice if he could he induced to return. Hut 
his father's death early in May relieved the 
deputy from further anxiety on that point, 
and in June St. Lawrence returned to Ire- 
land. Meanwhile, however, he had be- 
come mixed up in an obscure conspiracy 
for subverting tbe government of Ireland, 
in which several noblemen, including, it 
was said, the Earls of Tyrone and Tyreon- 
nel and Lord Delvin, were implicated. How 
■whether the prospect of retiiruing to Ire- 
land in a position more suited to his am- 
bition, or the dread of the consequences 
of discovery, induced him to inform the 
government, Howth, on his wajr through 
England, revealed some part of the con- 
spiracy to the privy council. His iufop- 
mation was regarded with suspicion, and 
the work of sifting him was transferred to 
Chichester. 

Arrived in Dublin, ‘ A. 13.’ (the initials 
under which Ilowth concealed Ms identity) 
■was secretly exam bed by the lord depu^ ; but 
his story, restmg solely on his own authority, 
seemed so improbable that the deputy was 
uclmed to treat it as a fiction of a disordered 
mind, when the sudden and unexpected flight 
of the northern eoi'ls, owbg doubtless to a 
Tumour of treachery, caused him to view the 
matter in another light. Howth, who was 
himself apparently meditating flight, was, in 
conse^ence of directionB fiem the privy 
council, arrested, along with Lord Delvin 
£866 Nugdni, Sib Kiojubd, first Eael of 


WjjsTMEArH], aiid oonfliied lo tin- castle 
Delvin shortly afterwards managed to tv 
cape ; and, in order to avoid another mishap 
Howth was in December sent to London £ 
charge of Sir John Jephson, Ohichester re- 
morMng that during his imprisonment in 
the castle he had ‘ carried himself m his ac- 
customed half-witted fashion.’ He -w-as ex- 
amined before the privy council, and ‘no 
cause of exception to his loyalty’ haviiijr 
been found, he was allowed to return to 
Ireland in March 1608. Mcairwhile Lii 
secret had leaked out, eo that he went about 
in constant fear of hia life, dislrustmg hii 
most intimate acquaintances. Even tho<e 
who could hardly be suspected of sympa- 
thising -with any attempt to upset the go- 
vernment looked askance at him and spolu 
contempt iiou(-ly of him. The remarks of 
Sir Garret Moore [q. v.] galled him particu- 
larly; and, in nuonge, Howth prefen-ed a 
charge agniiiht Moore of complicity in ilii« 
conspiracy, to which Moore’s well-liiiomi 
iiitininey with the TOarl of Tymne lent plun- 
sibility. 13ut, meeting witli little encourage- 
ment from Ohichester, Howth repaired to 
England, and was so far succossfifl tlmt on 
his return to Ireland in Jimatho deputy wai 
ordered lo assign him a company of 150 sol- 
diers; and for nUeucouragomont, as'havkj; 
raised himself adverearios for doing service 
for the king,’ to give him the support that Lo 
required. Boiug called upon lo make good 
his charge of treason against SirGoiret Mooic, 
he refused to open his case before the IrisL 
council on the grniuid of its partiality to- 
wards Mouro, ana in February 1609 repaired 
to England. This time hu obtained a letter 
from the kmg testifying to his loyalty, exonc- 
rating him ‘ in verbo regis ’ of having in 
his disclosures compromised Lord Delvin, 
‘ of whose safety ho had been more careful 
than of his own,’ ond recommending him for 
employment ‘ in any fitting service which 
may fall out.’ But the letter unfortunately 
did him more harm than good, facing, as lia 
dolefully expressed it to the king, ‘rather 
construed disgraceful than of favour or pro- 
tection for him,’ and he implored to he 
allowed to quit Ireland and fix his residence 
in England. 

This time it was Sir Doger Jones whohnd 
ofiended him, by speaking of him as 'a brave 
man among cowards ; ’ and one day when 
Jones aud some friends were playing tennis 
together in a court in Thomas Streei^ he re- 
pauod thither ‘ with soma ten or t-wel-ye 
ersons in his company and a cudgel m 
is hand with piupose to have cudgelled 
him.’ Jones’s niends mterfereil, and in 
the ieay one of his retainers was killed. 
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TIi6 deputy^ "who ha-ppened at the time 
to he at Ohiiat Church, hearing of the up- 
roar at once committed Howthto the castle 
tiU-Lan inquest having be^ held on the 
dead man and the jury having returned a 
verdict of manslaughter — ^ho was enlarged on 
his own bonds. When called upon to ex- 
-uin himself, Howth declared that he was 
the victim of a conspiraCT on the part of Sir 
Eoger’s father, the lord chancellor, Arch- 
bishop Jones, and Sir Garret Moore, pd 
even went so far as to reflect on the im- 
partiality of Chichester’s government. His 
faiidaoi^ in daring to incense the king 
sgainet nis faithful servants 'the deputy pro- 
noanced to he ‘heyond comparison ’ and en- 
durance. After hearing both sides, the 
privy council found that ‘most of Lord 
Hov^h’s charges arose out of unkind speeches 
hehind backs, and were grounded sometimes 
upon looks and sometimes on loose observa- 
tions that men did not much love him ; ' 
wherefore, seeing that he was ‘ somuchsub- 
iect to his own passions,’ ha was strictly 
commanded ‘to retire himself to his own 
bouse . . • that the world might take notice 
that bis majesty disliked his proud carriage 
towards the supreme officers of the king- 
dom-' Ha was expressly forbidden to leave 
Ireland on any pretext j but, not withstaudin g 
theprobibition, he repaired to En^and with- 
out license early in Slay 1611. Hewasim- 
me^otely, on his arrivid in London, clapped 
in the Ileet, hut had sufficient interest at 
court to procure his release in July. He 
refused to be reconciled to Sir Hoger Jones, 
whom the counoil had exonerate d of all blame ; 
but his behaviour in England impressed the 
king favourably, and on returning to Ireland 
in OetoberlOlS ho wn** spooialiy commended 
to Chichester, who was desired to treat him, 
as he had not hitherto done, in friendly sort. 
He eat in parliament in 1612, and in 1614 
he subscribed 1001. by way of a free gift to 
the king. He died on 34 Uct. 1610, and was 
buried at Howth. By his wife, Elkahetli, 
daughter of John Wentworth of Little 
Horkesley, Essex, from whom he had long 
been separated, and who after his death mar- 
ried Sir^i^hert Newcomen, hart., he had two 
sons — Nicholas, his successor ; and Thomas, 
■who settled at Wiston, Suffolk, and mar- 
ried EUinor, daughter of William Lynne of 
Wormingford and Little Horkesley (ffenea- 
new ser. i. 149-60, note on the ‘ Essex 
"Visitation’ by J. H. Round) — and a daughter 
liTsigaretf^ said by Lodge to have married, 
first^illiamFiteWilliam of Donamon, and, 
secondly, Michael Birford of Kilrow. 

Ihodge’s Peerage, ed.Arehdall, hi. 100 ; O-.E. 
C[okayue]'s Peerage ; Cal. Carow MSS. iii. 320, j 


261, S04, 323, 318, 431-2, 430, 466; CaL SUIS 
Papers, Ireland, Eliz. vii. 1 21, 411, 467; James 1, 
i. 91, 268, 338, 346, 610, and vole, ii, iii. iv. 
passim; Bagwell’s Ireland under the Tudors, 
vol. hi. ; Cal. of Fiants, Eliz. 6164, 6281, 6288, 
6672, 6636 ; Erok’s Repertory, p, 148 n , ; Har- 
rington’s Eugee Antiqum, pp. 31, 41 ; Meehan’s 
Earls of Tyrone and Tyiconnell; J. Huband- 
smith’s A Bay at Howth ; Bevereux’s Earls of 
Essex; B’ Alton’s Hist, of Bnblin, pp. 164-6; 
Harl, MS. 1426, f. 104; Lnnsdowne MS. 160, 
f. 221.] R. B. 

ST. LAWRENCE, NICHOLAS, six- 
teenth, or more properly fourth, Baeoit 
Howtk (d. 1636), son of Robert, ilfteeuth 
baron [q- v.l, and of J oan, daughter of Edmund 
Beaufort, duke of Somerset, and great-unele 
of Henry VTt, succeeded to the barony on 
the death of his father in 1483. Unlike the 
minority of the English in Ireland, Nicholas 
was a staunch Lancastrian. When Lambert 
Simnel Hi. vji m 1486, personated the Earl of 
Warwick, Howth not only refused to reco^ 
nise his claims, hut apprised Henry VII of his 
designs. At tho close of the rebellion, after 
the battle of Stoke, Henry summoned Nichb- 
los with the rest of the Irish nobility to 
London, and rewordod him by presenting 
him with three hundred pieces of gold, and 
by confirming the lands of Howth to him 
hy charter. 

Howth attended the parliaments held at 
Dublin in 1490 and in 1498. In 1604 he 
attended Lord Kildare on an expedition to 
repel an Irish invasion of the Pale. On ar- 
riving atOnoctuagh in Connaught, theyfonnd 
the natives gathered before them in great 
force. Lord Goimanston and some of tho 
leaders were in favour of retreating, or at 
least of trying to negotiate with an enemy so 
superior. But Howl h was for an immediate 
engagement, and led tho hill-men to the attack 
on foot. The result of the conflict justified 
his counsel, for the Endish were completely 
victorious. In 1509 Howth was created 
lord chancellor of Ireland, and retained that 
office till 1618. Although he did not agi’ee 
with the lord deputy (Gerald Fitzgerald, 
Earl of Kildare [q- .▼•]) the justice of 
Lambert Simnel's claims, yet in later times 
he became a dovoted partisan of the deputy, 
and went so for as to defy the Earl of Or- 
monde to mortal combat for speaking ill of 
I^ldare (Book of Sowth, p. 176). After 
Kildare’s death in 1613 the opposite faction 
obtained the dismissal of Ho-wth from the 
coiuicil (td. 191). From this time he remained 
in obscurity. He died on 10 July 1636) 
and was buried in the family sepulchre at 
Howth. 

He was thrice married: first, to Q enet, only 
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daughter of Christopher Plunhet, third lord 
Killeeu, by -whom he had a son Christopher, 
\rho succeeded him as serenteenth Baron 
Howth, and 'vros father of Sir Christopher, 
twentieth, baron Howth [q. v.l, and four 
daughters, Alison, Elizabeth, Ellenor, and 
Anne. He married, secondly, Anne, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Birford of IClrow, co. Meath, 
by whom he had two sons, Amorey and 
Hobert, and one daughter, Katherine. His 
third wife was Alison, daughter of Kohert 
Bitzsimons, hy whom he had a son and a 
daughter, William and Marian. 

[letters andPaparsof Henry VII (EollsSer.), 
i. 379, ii. 307, 37#; ». E. O.’s Peerage, iy. 272; 
Tiodgo’s Irish Peerage, cd. Archdall, ill. 180; 
llarloun MS, 142S, f. 104 ; O'Planagan's Lord 
Chancellors of Ireland.] E. I. C. 

ST. LAWRENCE, ROBERT, fifteenth, 
or moro properly third, Baboit Howiir (d, 
1 183"), son of Christopher, fourteenth baron, 
whose father Christopher, thirteenth lord of 
Howth, created a peer by writ shortly before 
1430, was head of tJie ancient family of 
St. Lawrence. Their ancestor, Almsric do 
Tristram, landed in Ireland with De Oourci 
in 1176, and having distinguished himself by 
his conduct in the first engagement with 
the Irish at the hill of Howth, received as a 
reward the grant of the district. lie assumed 
the name of St. Lawrence after defeating the 
Banes near Ciontarf on St. Lawrence's day, 
and fell in battle in 1189. Robert’s mother 
was Elizabeth Berminghom of Atheury. He 
succeeded to the barony on the death of 
his father about 1463, and was created chan- 
cellor of the green wax of the exchequer 
by patent on 23 Feb. 1467 (ITarl. MS. 
433), In 1474 he formed one of the ‘ thirteen 
most noble and worthy persons within the 
four shires,’ known as the broth'^rhood of 
St. George, who were entrusted by an act of 
parliament of that year with the duty of 
defending the Pale against Irish invasions 
and of preserving order within its bounds 
( Cal. qf Irish State Papers, Carew MS. Miso. 
403). Ou 20 May 1483 he was appointed lord 
chancellor of Ireland by Richara III, but he 
died a few months later, lie married Joan, 
second daughter of Edmund Beaufort, duke 
of Somerset, and great-uncle of Henry VH, 
who afterwards married Sir Richard Fry. 
By her he had four sons — ^Nicholas [q. v.J, 
T^mos, Walter, and Christopher — end two 
daughters. Genet and Anne. 

[Lodge's Irish Peerage, ed. Archdall, iii. 187 ; 
Cl. E. O.’s Feenige, iv. 372 ; Rymer's Fesdera, 
xii. 181 ; B' Alton's History of Dublin, p. 160 ; 
Earleian MS. 1425, f. 104 ; O'Planagan's Lord 
Chancellors of Ireland.] E. 1, 0. ; 


ST, LEGER, SxE ANTHONY (1496 P- 
1659), lord-deputy of Ireland, eldest son of 
Ralph St, Leger, esq., of Ulcombe, Kent, aud 
Elizabeth, daughter of Richard llaut of 
Shelvingbourne in the same county, was 
born about 1496. ‘ When twelve y^s of 
age,’ says Lloyd {State Worthies, i. 99), ‘ be 
was sent for his grammar learning with Lis 
tutor into France, for his carriage intoltaly 
for his philosophy to Cambridge, for his law 
to Grays-Inne ; and for that which com- 
pleted all, the govommenfc of himself, to 
court; where his debonnairness and free- 
dome took with the king, as his solidity and 
wisdome with the cardinal.’ He was present 
at the marriage of the Princess hfory at 
Paris in October 1514, and is mentioned in 
the following year as forming one of Lord 
Aborgaveni^’s suite (Letters and Papers of 
Ilenry VIII, i. 898, ii. 1.34). After Wolsey'a 
downfall, in which, if we may trust the im- 
corroborated evidence of Lloyd, he seems to 
have taken a prominent part, he attached 
himself to CromweU., whose active agent he 
was in the demolition of the suppressed 
abbeys. On 2 Aug. 1535, he was appointed, 
along with Sir William FitzwiUiam and 
George Ponlett, to inquire into the state of 
Calais, and to take measures for strengthen- 
ing the English Pale in France (ib. ix, 79), 
The following year he was one of the grand 
jury of Kent that found a true bill against 
Anne Boleyn (of. Fboudu, ii. 607), and liis 
name appears in the liet of such noblemen 
and gentlemen as were appointed in October 
that year to attend upon the king’s own 
person in the northern rebellion (Letters and 
Papers of Henry Till, xi. 233). On 81 July 
1537 he was placed at the head of a com- 
mission ' for the ordin and establishment to 
be taken and made touching the hole state 
ofourlandeof Ireland, and all and eiery 
our affaires within the same, hothe fur tiio 
reduccion of the said lande to a due civilitie 
and obedyeus, and the advanucement of the 
publique weale of the same ’ (State Papers, 
Henry VIII, printed, ii. 462-83). He and 
Ms fellow-commissioners arrived at Bublin 
on 8 Sept., aud, having with the assistance 
of the lord-deputy, Lord Leonard Grey [q. v.], 
dissolved the army, they set out on we 26th 
on a tour of inspection through the parts 
adjacent to the English Pale. Beginning at 
Kilkenny, where a jury of the inhabitants 
gave evidence as to the nature of the dis- 
orders prevailing among them and of the 
grievances they sufi'ered at the hands of the 
neighbouring native Irish and of the degene- 
rate Anglo^orman gentry, the commis- 
sioners proceeded systematically in like 
manner through Tipperary, Waterford, Wex- 
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ford DuTjlin, Meath, and Louth, The 
Ssitions taken by them are most ya^^- 
abte as presenting a vivid picture of the 
state of affairs prevailing in the debatable 
lands at the eve of the reeonquest of the 
island (With the exception of those forDub- 
lin Louth, which appear unfortu- 

nately to have been lost, they have beoii edited 
bvMessrs. Graves and Hare in the ‘ Annuory ’ 
of the Kilkenny Arohjeologiool Society for 
1860.) The rapidity and discretion with 
wbiim the oomnussionersaooompliahed tlusir 
work extorted general admiration . ‘Trewlye,’ 
wnte Agardto Oromivall, ‘ they have takyn 
great paynz, and in ther bussynoss hare do 
Sbsb them verrey dysoretelye, and, in espa- 
fi.i. 11 , Mr. Sentlegerj whom, by reason of his 
dyserescliion and indyffrensye towordas 
everj-e man, is hylya commendyd hero ; and 
ryghtwellheie worthie’ (i4, ii. 633), As 
for St. Leger himself, while postponing 
fuller discussion till his return to England, 
be significantly remarked that in his opinion 
Ibreland was much easier to be won than to 
be retained, ‘for onelesse it be peopled with 
others than be there alredy, and also certen 
fortresses there buyldad and warded, if it be 
gotten the one daye, it is lostotlia next ’ ( 16 . 
11.534). 

He returned to England at the ond of 
Miiroh or beginning of April 1638, and ap- 
parently in June was appointed one of tho 
^ntlemon of the king’s privy chamber. IIo 
was knighted early in 1639, and was one of 
the jury that tried and condemned Sir 
Nioholas Carew [q. v.] on 14 Fob. In 
October that year he went to Brussels in 
Older to procure a safe-conduct through 
Handers from the queen of Hungary for 
Anne of Cloves, whom he escorted to Eng- 
land (Cal. State Papers, Henry VIH, xiv, 
pt. i. 114, j»t, ii. 126), and on hie return was 
made sheriff of Kent and a commissioner for 
the establishment of tho church of Canter- 
bu^, with a view to its conversion into a 
cathedral. On 7 July 1640 he was consti- 
tuted lord deputy of Ireland with a salary 
of 6001. 13a. 4d., and in the same year ob- 
tained an act of parliament disgavelling his 
estates in Kent (Hobinson’b Gavelldnd, 
p. 299). 

St. Leger's appointment ns lord deputy 
marks the beglmung of a new raoch in tho 
history of Ireland. Hitherto Henry VIH 
had been content to follow more or less 
closely in the footsteps of his predecessors ; 
but the^^ rebellion of the Goriudines, while 
convincing him of the futility of trying to 
govern through the heads of the great Irish 
families, famished him with the pretext and 
opportunity for adopting an entirely new 


system of government. The results of the 
inquiry instituted in 1687 supplied him with 
the general outlines of his new policy, which 
may be briefly summed up os mming at the 
recognition of his own temporal and spiritual 
supremacy, the gradual con(]|ueat of the island 
hy a judicious admixture of force and concilia- 
tion, and the substitution of the English sys- 
tem of land tenure for that of the old tribal 
system. For tho nonce the plan of import- 
ing colonists, as hinted at by St. Loger, was 
to remain in abeyance; but in selecting St. 
Leger to carry his new policy into effect, 
Henry could have foimd 110 better qualified 
instrument. 

Leaving court on 19 J uly , St. Leger reached 
1) ubliu on 5 Aug, Tho co uutry ou the whole 
was fair^ quiet, except for the Kavanaghs to 
the south of the Pale. Five days after his 
arrival St, Leger made an inroad into their 
country, ‘burnyng and destroying the same.’ 
The Kavanaghs, bending before the sudden 
storm, submitted, and their chieftain agreed 
to renounce the objectionable litfe of 
MocMurrough, and St. Leger, wishing to 
show them and the Irish generally that it 
was rather their obodienco thou their pro- 
perty that the king desired, restored them to 
their lands on condition of holding them by 
knight’s service and keeping the peace in 
future. By suoh ‘ gentle handling ’ he hoped 
to overcomo their ‘ fickle and inconstant 
natures’ and give to their submission a 
lasting basis. Thence ho proceeded into 
Leix, where he took hostages from the 
O’AIorea and their coufoderates, and entered 
into a treaty with Owen O’Oonor, chief of 
Irry, the mam object of which was to keep 
the O'Conors of Offaly in subjection, TJie 
only immediate danger to he feared was on 
the sido of the O’Toole^ and, on the expira- 
tion of their truce, St. L^er determined to 
proceed against them. They were accord- 
ingly shortly afterwards required to quit 
their moimtain fastnesses and settle else- 
where, ‘ where they should have no oocasion 
to do your suMectes so moche harme.' On 
their refusol, St. Leg^r invaded their country, 
whereupon Turlough O’Toole demanded a 
parley, in consequence of which he repaired 
to England with an interpreter and a letter 
of recommendation from St. Leger to Nor- 
foUc. His petition and that of his brother, 
Art Oge, to be allowed to hold their lands 
on conditions similar to those enjoyed by the 
Kavanaghs was supported by St. Leger and 
granted by Henry, Ohristmas was spent at 
Carlow Castle settling the Kavanaghs and 
O’Morea, and on new year's day St. Leger 
set out mr Munster. At Cashel he was met 
by James FitsJohq Fitzgeralcj, foip’teentl; 
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eaii of Desmoncl [q. T.], •with'wliom St. Leger 
‘woe much pleased, and on his suhmisaion 
admitted him. to the earldom of Desmond. 
He even accepted an umtation to Hilmal- 
look, ‘ -where, ' as ho wrote to the l^g, 'I 
thinke none of your Graces Deputies cam 
this hundreth yeris before.* I^om. Kihnal* 
lock he proceeded to Limerick, chiefly in 
order toporley with O’Brien, who mat him 
there. The interview was not so satisfactory 
os he could have -wished, but ha was gratifled 
by the submissive attitude of MaoGilla* 
patrick of Oasory and MaeWilliam of Don- 
naught, and returned, much satisfied with 
his journey, to Dublin. 

Parliament, for which great preparations 
had been made, assemhkd at Dublin on 
IS June, and among the acts passed was one 
giving to Henry and his heirs the title of 
Kin g of Ireland. ‘And for that the thing,' 
wrote St. Leger, ‘passed so joyously, and so 
miche to the contentation o£ every person, 
the Sonday foloing ther were made in the 
citie greate honmes, -wyne sette in the 
stretis, greate festinges in their bowses, 
with a goodly aorta of gunnea.’ Two noble- 
men of impoitance alone held aloof — O'Don- 
nell and O’NeiU. With the former St. Leger 
had an interview on 0 Aug. in O'Eeily^s 
countoy, when a basis for an agreement was 
arrived at. O’Neill, on the other hand, oh- 
etinately refused either to submit or to meet 
the deputy, and so on 16 Sept. St. Leger 
invaded his -territory -with fixe and sword. 
O’Neill attempted to outflank him and attach 
the Pole, hat nis maaoeuvre woe frustrated 
by Lord Louth, A second and third hosting 
followed in quick snccessioa, which brought 
O’Neill to his knees. A parley woe granted 
him and a subsequent meeting appointed at 
Dundalk to arrange the terms of ms submis- 
sion. The adjourned meetup of parliament 
at Limerick on 16 Peb. 1643 was attended 
with good results, and O’Brien having re- 
nounced his claim to any land on the east 
side of the Shannoin he was received to 
mercy and recommen^d for the title of Earl 
of Thomond. Henry, indeed, complained 
that St. Leger was a little too free in grant- 
ing Irislimen their requests ; hut things were 
going smoothly for the first time wi&n the 
memory of the oldest living official, and his 
objections were treated, as perhaps they-were 
meant to be made, jiro forma. But tWe 
were those of bis ooUeagues -that r^arded 
St. Leger-with jealoi^,and Eobert CSwley, 
master of the rolls, slipped across to England 
wit^ut license to complain of ffis malad- 
ministration. Hia complaint was found -to 
be pounded on malice, and, ha-viim been 
tjismiswd from his office, he was left fop a 


time to reflect on his misdemeanour in the 
Eleet. 

After the submission of O’NeiE, St. Leger 
thought the time had come when he could 
advise the king to entrust the government 
to an Irish nobleman, especial^ since he 
hod found in the Earl of Desmond a eountsN 
poise to any overweening pretensions on the 
part of Ormonde. But his suggestion was 
not likely to recommend itse» to Henry 
and indeed appears to have been ignored {y 
him (of. St. Leger to Paget, 3 Aug, 1646). 
Other proposals of a more practical sort, 
however, received his approvfl, snch as lie 
establishment of a permanent council in 
Munster, the removal of restrictions on tha 
admission of Irish students into the i-nn, 
of court, and the adoption of measures for 
the better preservation of state documents 
and for the reformation of -the countries 
bordering on the Pale. As a sign that 
Ireland could be made a source of strength 
to the crown, St. Leger in April lo43 
volunteered to raise a force of five hundred 
horsemen for the war in Prance or Scot, 
land. But in J anuary 1644 he was aUowed 
to repair to England, and the execution 
of his prmect devolved on Lord-justice Sir 
William Brabazon [q. v.] St. Legar’s de- 
parture was the signal for distnrbaneea, 
which the council attributed to ‘ youie lord- 
shipes olde frende Ocohonox' free O'Con- 
iroB, Butaw or BBurtAun, 14W P-1660?]; 
but which were perhaps as much due to 
the rumour that young heir to the earl- 
dom of Kildare was about to return -with 
the assistance of Prance. Nevertheless the 
levy woe fiiirly satisfactory, and the list of 
kerne raised is an excellent commentary on. 
the practical results of St. Leger’s admini- 
stration. 

It was the end of June before St. Leger, 
having in the meantime received the honour 
of the Garter together with an augmenta- 
tion of 2001. to his saloiy as deputy, re- 
turned to his post. The effect of his return 
was mstontaneouB, and before many weeks 
had elapsed he was able to report that the 
coimtry had returned to its former state of 
-tranquillity. In view of the threatensd in- 
vasion by Prance, measures were taken by 
him to fortify Cork and Kinsale, and in 
September orders arrived from the council 
to raise t-wo thousand kerne to assist the Earl 
of Lennox in hig Scottish expedition. The 
notice, St. Leger remarked, was a short one, 
and ‘ two thousand men were not so soon to 
he levied,’ hnt he hoped to have them ready 
for embarkation -vrithin a fortnight. Tim 
men were forthcoming at the tune fixed, 
owing to the exertiops of the iEetl of 
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jg who TTBS appointed to command conciliate such men os Primate Dowdall, 
Sem . ' Bui* heen led to and breathing a spirit of enlightened tole- 

iwliere that his appointment was a device ranee, gave great offence from its lukewatm- 
on the port of St. Leger to got rid of him, ness to Georee Browne (d. 1660) [q. v.], 
^rtly ofterwarde pimerred a serious charge archbishop otDublin, and, complaints of St. 
^jist him. What ' toy’ he had in his Leger’s predileobiou for the old religion 
wj the archbishop of Dublin, George reaching the Icing’s ears, it was determmed 
Browne, was unable to say, and St. Leger, early in April to revoke his appointment, 
being equally ignorant, intercepted Or- It was some time before the commission for 
jnonae’a letters to the privy council. During Ms successor. Sir James Croft [q.v.], ar- 
tbe winter the quarrel became so acute that rived, but in the meantime he governed 
the privy council intervened, and in April only by Croft’e advice. He surrendered the 
1348 St. Leger and Ormonde repaireil to sword at Cork on 28 May, and shorllyafter- 
Bngland, -where they were speedily reeon- wards repaired to EugWd. On 6 Aug, 
alw. The miHpliief -was soon a-flerwards Browne tranemitled a long complaint touch- 
ttacad to the lord elianccdlor, .lulm Alen, ing St. Legcr’s alleged papistical practices 
who was theieupon deprived of the gi-eut (tiuinLiiT, On//, Zetfera, no, xxiil.) There is 
teal end clap-ped in the Elect. St. Leger little doubt that St. Leger believed that the 
returned to Ireland on 10 Dec., and his seal of the reformers was outrunning their 
cammission us deputy was oonflrined on discretion. ‘ Goe to, eoe to,* said he to 
7 April 1617 by Edward VI. The O’Bynips, Browne, ‘ yo' matters of religion woll marre 
who had taken the opportunity to annoy all.' His ease came heforothepri-vy council in 
the dtisens of Dublin, were sharply re- January 1662, and in the meantime he was, 
pressed, as were also the O’Afores and by Edward’s o-wn orders, banished the royal 
O’Gouors ; and in order to bridle the latter ehamber. The acts of the council are nii- 
more effe^ively, St. Leger repaired the fort fortunately silent as In the course of hia ex- 
of Dingan in Offaly, and F ort I’rot ector, ns it amination j but, fi-om the faot that in Aiiril 
was now called, in Leix. An incipient re- he was readmitted to the king's chamber, 
hellion on the qiart of the sons of Thomas there is every reason to believe that he had 
Eustace -was likewise repressed before it had little difCoulty in rehuttingBro-wne’s charges, 
time to come to a head, but in September In May he had a grant m fee form of the 
i.)48 St. Leger, having been superseded by castle of Leeds in Aent, and on 12 June he 
Sir Edward BeUingham fq. v.], returned to was appointed a commissioner for the simvey 
England, taking with him those two dis- ofOaloie and the marches. His name oc- 
tnrbcrs of the public peace, Brian O'Conor curs as one of the witnesees to the will of 
and Patridt O’More. Edward VI, 21 Jime 1663 ; but he supported 

On 20 April 16G0 he was appointed to the claims of Mary, and on 7 Aug. was 
meet the Prench hostages for the fulfilment sworn a privy councillor. He was reaii- 
of the treaty of Boulogne, between London pointed lord deniity of Ireland in October, 
and Dover, and on 4 Aug. he was reoon- and renclied Dublin on 11 Nov, 
stitated lord drauty of Ireland (Instructions ITis iiistriiotious touched the restoration 

in Cal Cai'ew ATiSo. 1,226-30), being sworn of the old religion, the reduction of the 
in on 10 Sept. In Pehviiary 1661 ho re- wmy, the pstaDlishment of a council in 
ceived an order, Laving weady taken Munster, and the leasing of lands in Leix 
measoies for the traiwlation of the ivhole and Offaly. Want of money crippled his 
fsarvice of the communion into Latin, fur the administration. According to Campion, he 
intntduotion of the English liturgy; but offended the catholics by certain verses ridi- 
bafere any proelamaUons were issued, he ruling the doctrine of traneahstantiation. 
convoked an assembly of the clergy at But he had other and more powerful ene- 
Dublin on 1 March, and, in declaring the mies, chief among whom must he reckoned 
king's intention to them, he is repotted to Sir Wniiam Pitz-william (1626-1699) [q.v.], 
have said (Marl, Mkedlany, ed. 1810, v. who charged himwith falsifying his accounts 
601) i • This order is from our gracious king in favour of Andrew Wyse, Iqte vice-treo- 
and from the rest of our brethren, tire surer. He was accprdingfy recalled for the 
fathers and clergy of England, who have third time, and on 26 May 1666 surrendered 
eonenlted herein and compared the holy the sword of state to Thomas Badcliffe, lord 
ecriptiires rnth what they have done; unto Eitiswalter (afterwords third Earl of Sussex) 
who I submit, as Jesus did to Omsar, in all [q. v.] The question of hig defalcations was 
things just and lawfhl, making no questions drsoussed at the council hoard, hut St.Leg^, 
why oV wherefore, as we own him our true who wae suffering from sciatica, did not 
and lawful king.’ The speeck, inf.cndod to appeal. Op 8. pec, 1668 ^ letter was 
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dressed to him. requiring him ‘ to siguifya 
with speed . . . what he myndeth to doo 
herein;’ hut his death at Uleombe on 
16 March 16B9 put a stop to further pro- 
ceedings. He was buried in the parisli 
church there on 6 April, the day following the 
interment of his wife, who died eight days 
after him, on 24 March. 

St. Leger married Ajgnes, daughter of 
Hugh Warham, esq., of Croydon, niece_ and 
heiress of Archbishop "Warham, and had issue 
William, who married Isabel, daughter of 
Thomas Keys or Knight, was father of Sir 
"Warham Ht. Leger (d. 1600) [see under Sr. 
Lebbu, Sib Wabham, 1626P-1697], and 
died during his father’s lifetime, hating, it 
is said (Sari. MS. 1426, f. 64), been dism- 
herited by him; and Sir Warham (d._1597) 

& . V.] who succeeded him. According to 
oyd, Sir Anthony St. Leger 'was neither 
fioiudier, nor scholar, nor statesman, yet 
he understood the way how to dispose of 
all those to his countries service and Lis 
master’s honour, being all of them eminently, 
though none of them pedantickly and for- 
mally, in himself.’ ‘ He was the deputy that 
made no noise,’ and he might have added the 
only deputy out of a long succession who 
appreciated fully the good and bad points of 
Irish character. He originated the custom 
of cess, but he was the only depuly that 
managed to moire the revenues of Ireland 
siiiiice to meet the expenses of its govern- 
ment (cf. Saowxll, Ireland under the 
Tudors, i. 879). An epitaph by him on Sir 
Thomas Wyatt is printed among Wyatt’s 
• Poems.’ 

[There is a good life of St. Leger in Cooper’s 
Athenie Cantabr. i. 192-6. The principal autho- 
rities are Jierry'a County Grcuealogies, Kent, p. 
287; Hnsted'sKontiii. 423; Lodge's Peerage, ed. 
Archdall, vi. 06-106 ; State Papers, Henry "VIII 
(printed), vol. iii. passim; C»l. St.rte Papers, 
Hen. VIII, bd. Brewer and G-aiidner, i, 898, ii. 
184, ix. 70,x. 219, xi. 233, xir. pt. i. 8, 114, 161, 
xiv. pt. ii. 126, 223 ; Acts of the Privy Council 
of England, new ser. vols. i.-Tii. ; Cal. State 
Papers,lreland(ed.Harailton), vol.i.; Cal, Carew 
HSS. vol. i. ; Cal. Eatdeld MSS. i. 82; Haynes’s 
State Papers, pp. 106, 166, 198 ; Chronicle of 
Qneen Jane (Camden Soc.), pp. 1 00, 1 36 ; Journal 
of King Edward "VI in (jotton. MS. Nero 0. x.; 
Shirley’s Original Letters ; "Ware’s Rerum Hiber- 
nicamm Annales ; Annals of the Four Masters, 
od. O’Bonoran ; Lloyd’s StateWorthies ; Machyu’s 
Piory ; Chrouicloof Calais (Camden Soc.); Hidin- 
shed’s Chronicle; Cal. Plants, Hen. "VIII, Nos. 
304, 32«, 340, 372, Edw. VI, Nos. 157, 162; Hist. 
MSS. Comm. 2nd Bep. p. 04, 4th Rep. p, 202, 
9th Rep. pt. i. p. 120; Harl. MS. 284, f. 116 ; 
Cotton. MS. Titus B. xi, f, 487; Egerton MS. 
2790, f. 1, and alto Sloane MS. 2442 , f. 132; 


Addit.MSS. 6761 f. 293, 6362 f. 11, 34079 f. 2- 
Gent. Mag. 1862, ii. 786; Wills’s Irish Natioa’ 
i. 367-71; Webb’s Compendium.) R. D. ’ 
ST. LEGER, FRANOia BARRY 
BOYLE (1799-1829), novelist, born in 
Ireland on 16 Sept. 1799, was the second, 
eldest son of Richard St. Leger (second son 
of the firat "Viscount Donerada) by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Charles Blaheney of Holy- 
wall, Roscommon. After being educated at 
Rugby ho is said to have obtained in 1810 
a civil appointment in the East India Com- 
pany’s service. Ho resigned his post about 
1821 and returned to England, where he 
edited from 1822 onward the fashionable 
annual called ‘ The Album.’ He printed in 
1821, for private circulation, a volume of 
poems — ‘Remorse nnd other Poems’ — and 
in 1824 appeared his best-hnown work, 
* Some Account of (he Life of the late Gil- 
bert Earle, Esq.' (anon, 12mo, London). In 
1826 he was editor of ‘The Brazen Ifead,’ 
and in the same year published (anony- 
mously) another novel, entitled ‘Mr. Blount's 
MSS,, "being selections from the papers of 
a Man of the Woild’ (12mo, London). In 
1829 he published ‘ Talaa of Passion,’ He 
died unmarried, after an epileptic seizure, 
on 20 Nov. 1820. A posthumous work, 
‘Proissart and his Times,^ appeared in 1M2 
(3 vols. 8ro, London), 

[Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage, 1896 ; Brit. 
Mns. Cat.; Annual Biography and Obituary, 
1830.) D. J. O’D. 

ST, LEGER, Sib WARHAM (1526?- 
1697), eoldier, second son of Sir Anthony 
St. Le^r [q. v.) by his wife Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Sir Hugh Warham, brother of Arch- 
bishop AVorham, was horn probably about 
1526. His mother died on 24 March 1668-^ 
and was buried in Uleombe church (c£ 
MAcnm, Diary, pp. 192, 372), His eldest 
brother, William, was disinherited ; the third 
brother. Sir Anthony St. Leger, entered 
Gmy’s Inn in 1663 or 1668 (Fosiim, J?w.), 
was made master of the rolls in Ireland in 
1693, and died at Cork early in 1618, War- 
ham may have served in Somerset’s invasion 
of Scotland in 1647, and he was a prisoner 
there until January 1649-60, when he was 
ransomed for 1007. (Acts qf the Privy Couti- 
«V, 1647-60, p. 373). In 1663 he fought 
against Wyatt’s supporters in Kent (Archteol, 
Camt. xi. 143), and perhaps he served in Ire- 
land imder ms father during Mary’s reign. 
About 1669 he was named a commissioner 
to transfer to England Bole’s manuscripts 
and books. In 1660 he was sheriff of Kent, 
He was soon a membsr of the Irish miyy 
council, and in July 1665 he was };niglitea. 
Thenceforward he took q prominent part iij 
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rrish aflairs. The queen had resolved to 
Mtahlish a presidential government in Mun- 
gtar and in January 1666-6 St. Leger was 
nominatedpresident.appnrentlybySirHenry 

Sidney, the lord deputy ; he received in- 
itruotions dated 1 Feb., and in the following 
month was given command of all the levies 
in Munster. Elizabeth, however, refused to 
confirm St. Leger's appointment. The reason 
that St. Leger was a bitter enemy of 
Ormonde, and correepondingly friendly with 
Desmond; and the queen acouaed St. Leger 
oflnkewatmneaa in arresting Desmond early 
in 1666 [see FirzGEBAiD, Gdeild, fifteenth 
Em OB Dusviohd]. Rt. Leger was conse- 
quently recalled, and in November 1608 Sir 
John Perrot [q. v.] haoame president of 

Munster. , > ^ 

In 1609 St. Leger returned to England, 
staying either at his house in Southwarlc or 
Lee^ Castle, Kent, where from 1670 to , 
1672 he had custody of Desmond and liis 
family. Ha left his wife at Oorrigaline, eo. | 
Cork, a manor lie held of Desmond ; during 
his absence it was ravaned by the rebels, j 
He remained in Englnnd until 1679, when ' 
his repeated petitions for employment and 
rewaru were answered hy hie appointment as 
provost-marshal of Munster, a new office, 
the functions of which seem to have been 
purely miJitaiy. In this capacity St. Leger 
was actively engaged against the Irish xehols 
for ten years. Un 7 April 1683 he wne ap- 
pointed an assist anti to the court of high 
commission in Ireland, and in the following 
year he visited England. While there ho 
accused Ormonde of treason [sea Bdtxxb, 
Tuouas, tenth Es-el oi’ ObmonddI, and kid 
before the queen proposals for the better 
goTermnent of Ireland. In November 1689 
he was succeeded, probably on account of 
his old age, as provost-marshal by George 
Thornton^ hut in 1690 he was governing 
Munster m the absence of tho vice-president. 

He was in England again in 1694, and 
died at Cork in 1607. His will is in the 
Heralds’ College, London. 

He married : first, Ursula (d, 1676), fifth 
daughter of George Neville, third baron 
Bergavenny [q. v.] Ilis eldest son, Sir An- 
thony St. Leger, succeeded to the estates at 
mcombe, Kent, married Mni^, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Scott of Scott’s Hall, Kent, and 
was father of Warham St. Leger who was 
k^hted in 1608, sold Leeds Castle, went 
with Ralegh to Guiana, and died in 16S1, 
leaving a eon Sir Anthony (d. 1680), who 
wna made master of the mint in 1660. Of 
St. lager’s daughters, Anne (1666-1086) 
married Thomas Digges [q- T.] and was 
mother of Sir Dudley Dmges m. T.l St 
VOL. lYir. 


Leger married, secondly, Emmeline Gold- 
well (d. 1628), by whom he hod a son W alter, 
who obtained his father’s Irish property (cf. 
Cal, State Papers, Ireland, 1698-9, p. 326). 

St. Leger must he distinguished Irom hia 
nephew, SiB Wabham St. LnauB (d. 1600), 
eldest eon of St, Leger’s eldest brother Wil- 
liam. He began service in Ireland, accord- 
ing to his own statement, about 1674, and 
was employed in the defence and govern- 
ment of Leix and Offaly. In August 1584 
Maryborough and Queen’s County were com- 
mitted to his charge, lie acquired a repu- 
tation for valour and activity. In January 
16M-9 ho visited England to cure a wound 
which made him lame. While there Eliza- 
beth directed that he should be sworn of 
the Irish privy council. In 1697 he was 
sent on a mission to Tyrone, was knighted, 
and made governor of Leix. On 22 Sept. 
1699 he was one of the two to whom the 
government of Munster was entrusted pend- 
ing the appointment of a president. On 
18 Feb. 1M9-160O he encoimtered Hugh 
Maguire [q. v.], and a hand-to-hnnd engage- 
ment took place between tbe commanders 
which proved fatal to both (^finals of 
the Four Masters, vi. 2161). By his wife 
Elizabeth Rothe of Kilkenny, widow of 
Henry Dayell and Humphry Mackworth, he 
was father of Sir William St. Leger [q. v,] 

[Hiere is considerable confusion between the 
various Sir Warham St. Legers, and they can 
only be satisfactorily differentiated by acaiefnl 
comparison of tbe numerous references to them 
in. the Cal. of Fiante (Bap. of Deputy-keeper of 
Records in Ireland) anil Cal. State Papers, 
Ireland ; even in tho indexes to these they are 
confused. There is no certain evidence for the 
existence of the Warham St. Leger who, accord- 
ing to Mutcelfo, was knighted in 1683. See also 
the St. Leger pedigree in Wykobam-Hartin's 
Hist, of Leeds Castle, which is materially cor- 
rected by The Royal Descent of Kingsmill, con- 
tributed by Dr, T. E. Abbott to Klscell. 
Oenoalog. ctHeraldica; Harl. MS. 1426, f. 64; 
CarewMSS.; Cal. Hatfield MSS.; Cox'sHibernia 
Anglicana ; Ifynes Moryaon’s Itinerary ; Life 
and Letters of Florence McCarthy Beagh; 
SmiSi’s Hist, of Cork; Journ. of the Cork Hist, 
and Arcbceol. Boe. i. 200, 236, ii, 23,_ 38; Bog- 
well's Irelan d under tho Tudors, vol, ill.; Pacata 
llibornia, ed. Stuudieb O’Grady, 1806; O’Sullo- 
van-Beare’s Hist. Oathol. IberuiiB Compendium ; 
Collins's Letters and Memorials of Slate, i. 32-3, 
ii. 126, 184, ISO; Brown’s Genesis D.S,A.; 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser, xi. 0, 7, 7th ser, xL 
386.1 W. A. J. A. 

AF.P. 

ST. LEGBE, Sib WILLIAM ^.1642), 
president of Munster, was son of Sir War- 
liam St. Legor (d. 1600) [see und^ Si. 

V V 
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liEQBE, Ste ‘Wabhaii]. 'William wm pro- 
l)al)l 7 bom ia Ireland, but tbe date is tm- 
certain. He appears to liave killed a man 
in early life, to have taken refuge witk 
the Earl of Tyrone, and to haTe ioUo'wed 
him in his flight, only because he did not 
know what else to do. At Brussels he re- 
port^ himself to Sir Thomas Edmonds, who 
mentioned the matter to Salisbury in his 
despatch on 4 Nov. 1607. He went from 
Brussels to Holland, and served in the army 
for at least eight years, during which he 
probably received the king’s pardon. He was 
knighted on 26 April 1618, and on 3 July 
1619 ha had a large giunt by patent of 
crown lands in Queems County and Limerick, 
which was supplemented nest year by a 
further grant in the former county. In 1024 
his Butch w'lfe was made a denisen, and he 
had a company of foot on the Irish establish- 
ment. He was in London on 19 1'eb. 1024-5 
on the king’s hu.sine.«s, and, as he sny«., 
neglecting hia ow’n (Cal. State Papers). His 
time was not, however, wasted; for he re- 
turned to Ireland in .luly 1627 as lord presi- 
dent of Munster and a privy couneillor, with 
a company of fool and a troop of horse 
(MoBHur, pp. 197, 236, 270). 

Soon after his appointment St. Leger was 
busy about the fortifications of l^ughal, 
which p'oved useful later on ( Tm^Ital Coun- 
cil Book, p. 135). On 27 June 1628 he was 
sworn a freeman of Cork ( dark Council Book, 
p. 139). Some years later he ordered the 
discontinuaube of football and hurling in the 
streets of Cork, and the corporation carried 
out the order (fi. p. 167). St. Leger was at 
Waterford in June 1630, and published an 
order there against the ‘ excessive multit ude 
ofirish beggars encumbering England.’ Con- 
stables were stToitly charged to whip vagrants 
and hand them on to the next parish, until 
they came to some settled course of life, and 
shipmasters -who took them on hoard were 
to be imprisoned (Tougkal Council Book, p. 
166). In Kfovemher 1030 St. Leger claimed 
to have originated tlie scheme for the planta- 
tion of Crmond, the north part of Tipperary, 
syhich Wentworth afterwards took up, bud 
which was never really carried out. St. 
Leger hoped to profit by the sptllement(Z£s- 
more Papers, iii. 171 ; Strafford Letters, ii. 
93, 97 ; Cabid, Ormonde, i. 60), 

When Wentworth went to Ireland in 
1038, he was supported by St. Leger in his 
arbitrary measures for maintaining an army 
(Smith, _Cori, i. 107). iSt. Leger attended 
the parliament of 1634 as member for the 
county of Cork, his position as lord presi- 
dent of Munster in the opening procession 
being immediately below the peers (Stnff- 


ford Letters, i. 283). In the privy council 
ha rather favoured delay in asking the House 
of Commons for money, on the ground that 
‘the protestants not being well prepared 
many of them might he against granting the 
supply, and so, joining with the popish 
party, might foil the business' (f6. p, 2^7) 
Of his government in Munster there are not 
materius for a detailed account ; hut Straf- 
ford, on his trial, called him a ‘ very noble 
and just man' (Lisnurre Papers, iv. 179) 
from which it may be inferred that he gen&I 
rally supported the government; and the 
fact that he was not always on the best 
terms with Lord Cork points to the same 
conclusion (ib. p. 217). In 1637, when the 
president was engaged in litigation with 
Jjord Antrim, Wentworth took St. Leger’s 
port, both on the merits and because, m he 
wrote from Limerick, ‘ the president carried 
himself so round and affectionately in his 
majesty’s service that he pBs.q‘ing well de- 
served the gracious regard and favour of the 
crown ’ (Strafford Letters, ii. 97). 

In_ April 1638 St. Leger attended the 
meeting of the privy oouucil at which the 
chancellor, Adam LoftuR, first viscoimt 
Loftus of Ely [q. v.], was unanimously sns- 

J iended until the king’s pleasure should he 
cnotvn (il>. p. 161). He .sat again for the 
county of Cork in the parliament of 1639, 
and in the same year he had a confirmation 
of his lauds under the commission of grace, 
and Boiieraile was erected into a manor 
(»5. ii. 394-8; Lodhe, p. 112). He took a 
leading part in levying and drilling the 
army of eight thousand foot and a thou- 
■sand horse which Wentworth raised for the 
invasion of Great Britain, and in July 1040 
he was in command at Cnrrickfergus. He 
kept strict discipline, and after a few weeks 
pronounced the army fit for service (Strafford 
Zetfers, ii. 403 ; OABTB,i.99). After the dis- 
missal of this ill-starred host in the spring 
of 1641, he was active in trying to get the 
soldiers out of Ireland and into the service 
of foreign princes (ConfederaUov and Tl'ar, 
i. 217-&). After Wandesford’s death in 
November 1640, Stroflbrd advised the king 
to make Ormonde, Billon, or St. Leger 
deputy. Had Charles chosen either the first 
or the third, his fate might have been dif- 
ferent. 

St. Leger was at Boneraile when the great 
Irish rebellion broke out on 23 Oct, 1641. 
The army which he had hdped to raise had 
been disbanded, and the discharged soldiers 
were ready fuel for the fiomes. The 
frightened lords justices had only the old 
standing force to rely on, and they withdrw 
all the garrison of Munster to guard Bablin, 
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fit Leger was left to defend his jro-vince February he vainly endeavoured, with the 
troop of horse, and with such help of Lords Barrymore, Broghill, and 
u«milar auxiliaries as his loyal neighbours Dungarvan, to stop Mountgarret’s army near 
Sfd furnish (of. Idmore Papers, iv. 216- Killmalloek. ' Our foot,’ ho wrote to Cork, 
337 • Oakeb, Letters 84-9). Lord Cork eo- * be of so inconsiderable and wretched oom- 
oDerated with him ; but their relations were posure and condition of men as that I dare 
not always quite cordial, though the common not adventime anything upon them. AH 
danger brought them together [see BoviiJ, that we have_ to rely upon or6_ out horse ’ 
first Eabi. oir Cobk]. St. Leger i^.) Negotiations were futile, though 
^rrote to Ormonde that ' in these days Magna Broghill [aee Botlu, Rcoeabd, second Eabl 
Obartamustnot he wholly insisted upon.' The or Cobb], who was a good jud^, admired the 
(neat point, he held, was to leave no weapon way in which * the lord president answered 
^ the hands of men ‘ Romishly affected.* like a cunning fox, not having force to do it 
On the other hand he begged for three thou- with the sword ’ (Smith, Cari,u. 117). Before 
sand stand of arms; ‘mr I can find pro- the end of February St. Leger had to fall back 
testants to wear and fight with them which upon Cork, leaving the open country to the 
I had rather have than all those that come enemy. 

out of England.’ Yet there were some who From the middle of Fehmaiy 1641-2 
thought him too favourable to the Irish until his death St. Leger’s garters were at 
(jAimore Papern, iv. 189). For a month Cork, but be took the field whenever he 
there was no rising in Munster; hut Leinster could. To keep his men together at all he 
tras on fire, and the unresisted fiamea spread had to make a forced loan of 4,0001. from 
gradually southwards. _ Sir Robert Tynte, who had refused to lend 

° St. Leger's first expedition was into Tip- on the public faith {True and Happy News). 
petary towards the end of November, hta In March Sir Ohorles Vavasour landed at 
bT0ther-in-law\ William ICingsmill, having Youghal with one thousand men, and St. 
heenplunderedbytha Irish near Silverminea. Leger joined him there. Dungarvan was 
Many were hanged, and some of these had talcen, but in tbe president’s absence Mus- 
piohably nothing to do with the robbery kerry, in whom be had trusted, threw off 
feoxaoB, ii. 241). About the same time the mask and threatened Cork with four 
loose hands began to infest the eastern end of thousand men [see under MaoCabxht, Do- 
county Waterford, and St. Leger made a bold HoaH, fourth Eabl ob OtAHOABTr]. St. 
raid over the mountains in the neighbour- Leger marched from Dungarvan in two days, 
hood of Corrlok-on-Suir. A ccording to a ona got into the city in spite of the Irish, 
contempoiary account, he ‘within a few who besieged it until they were di^ersed by 
dsya destroyed about six hundred of the InchiquinB sally on 23 April M8S. 

rebels without the loss of one man ; ’ but tbe Comm. 6th Rep. p. 846 ; Coitfederatim and 

e ows did more than the sword, and his i.7^. Writing o few days later to oon- 

e was too small to impose permanent gratulate Ormonde on his victory at Eilrush, 
peace. While praising the lord president, St. Leger complained of neglect. He had re- 
Oork described him us ‘ utter^ destitute of eoived no money for twelve months, and tho 
men, money, and munition ’(CJireryZeWOT'a, Dublin government would not even give 
p. 8 ; Hist, MSS, Comm. 6th Hop. p. 846). him a few small field-pieces which were not 
At the beginning of December St. Leger wanted anywhere else. ' If they have not 
wag at Olonmel, and found the Tipperary wholly deserted me, and bestowed the go- 
gentlemen ‘standing at gaze and suffering vemmmit on my Lord of Cork, persuade 
^raacalstorob and pillage all the English them to dishurthen themselves of so much 
about them ’ {Lismore Papers, iv. 228). Tho artillery as they cannot themselves employ ’ 
Boyles had soon enough to do to defend (Oabtd, Letter 78). Further reinforce- 
then own castles and the town of Youghal, ments arriving, St. Leger took the field 
of which St. Leger appointed Lord Dungar- again ; but his illness increased, and ho 
van governor Council Booh, p, 217). died at or near Cork on 2 July, leaving the 

Fnahle to keep the field with his handful of government to Inohiquin, whom he had 
men, St. Leger returned to Doneraile on made vice-president some time before, and 
23 Sec. On 80 Jan. 1Q41-2 he reported whoaeappointmenthad been confirmed under 
that the enemy were at Cashel, ten thousand the great seal. 

strong and partly well armed, and that their St. Leger, says Carte, ‘ was a brave, gal- 
hotaswas equal both in quantity and quality lont, and honest man, but somewhat too 
to ^y that he had been able to get together rough and fiery in his temper ; and he did 
{Imtore Piters, iy. 202). Two troops had not give greater terror to the rebels by his 
|esn added to his original one. Early in activity m pursuing, his intrepidity in at- 

wtrS 
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tacking, or liia severity in exectiting tliem 
without mercy when they fell into liis hands 
than he did offence to the gentlemen of the 
country by his hasty and rough manner of 
treating them,’ Ae president of Munster St. 
Leger had a commission to execute martiol 
law ; but in March 161:1 he found it necessary 
or prudent to sue out a pardon under the 
great seal for anything that he had done or 
might have done in that way. Instances are 
given, but it may be doubted whether his 
rough ways had really much to do with the 
spread of civil war, St. Leger hanged rebels 
wholesale, but so did many other onicers, and 
the work had been begun by the Ulster in- 
BU^nts. 

Bellings says St. Leger was 'a man of 
long experience and good conduct m the 
war, who hoped ... to deter the loose 
rovers by the exemplaiypunishment of some 
among them. Yet this his prudent design 
being executed confusedly in so great a 
distraction of all things, and some innocent 
labourers and husbandmen having sniFered 
hy martial law for the transgressions of 
others,' many were driven to despair, and the 
evil inereased (Cottfederation and War, i. 
61, 344). In December 1641 Lord Cork de- 
aoribed St. Leger as * a brave, martial man, 
who acts all the parts of a good governor.’ 
lloshworth records but misdates his death, 
as that of ' a brave, prudent gentleman, and 
hearty protestant.’ It appears, from an 
amusing story told in Borlaae's ‘ Heduction 
of Ireland ' (p. 167), and repeated in Ware’s 
account of Chappel, bishop of Cork, that St. 
Leger had some taste for theological con- 
troversy, and also that ho was on friendly 
terms with the Boman catholic dean of Cork. 
A portrait of St. Leger, painted hy William 
Dobson, belonged in 1806 1 o Mr. W. H. Blaauw 
(of. Cat of First Zoan Jivhibition, No. 734), 
By his first wife, Gertrude de Vries of 
Dort, St. Leger had a daughter Eliiuibeth, 
who married Murrough O’Brien, first earl of 
Inchiqum [q. v.] The eldest of his four 
sons fell at the second battle of Newbum 
fighting on the king’s side. The Doneraile 
peerage was first granted to Sir William’s 

S ‘an£on. St. Leger built a church at 
onermle, which was rebuilt in 1726. His 
house there, where the presidency court was 
usually held in his time, was burned by the 
Irish in 1645, 

[Calendar of Irish State Papers, James I; 
Sttafford’a Letters and Deiqiatehes; Lismoie 
Papers, ed, Qrosart, 2nd ser. ; Hoirin’s Oaleuclar 
of Patent Polls, Charles I; Confedeiatioo and 
War in Ireland, ed. Gilbert, vol. i. ; True and 
nappy News from Iisland, hsing a letter read 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 26 April i 
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1612; Carte’s Ormonde; Clarendon’s Hist, of 
the Rebellion ; Borlaae’s Hist, of the Execrsble 
Irish Eebsllion ; Lodge's Peerage of Ireland 
ed. Archdall, vol. vi.; Stemmata Leodegatia’ 
by E. P. S. L., pedigree in the British Museum’ 
Council Books of Cork and Yonghal, ed. Osul- 
fiold ; Morrice's Life of Orrery .ind Letters in 
vol. j. of Orrery State Letters; Ireland in the 
Seventeenth Century, ed. Hiekson ; Smith’s His- 
torics of Cork and Waterford.] B. E-i. 

SAINT LEGER, or Saijhger, WiLx,iui 
(1000-1666), Irish Jesuit, was born in 
the county of Kilkenny in 1600, entered 
the Society of Jesus at Tournai in 1021 
studied afterwards in Sicily, and was pro^ 
fessed of the four vows in 1636. After his 
return to Ireland he became superior of bis 
brethren in that country during the time 
of the rebellion, which began in 1641. He 
was rector of the college of Killtenny in 
1650, and, when the former city was taken 
by Cromwell’s army, he i-emoved to Galway. 
At the end of the rebellion he escaped to 
Spain, and succeeded Father John Lombard 
as rector of the residence of Compostella, 
where he died on 0 June 1666. 

He wrote ‘Do Vita et Morbe Illustrissimi 
Domini Thomro Volesii [Walsh] Archiepi- 
scopi Casiliensis in Hibernia,’ Antwerp, 
1666, 4to, a work of great rarity. 

[Oatholie Miseellnny (1828), ix. 40; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. iii. 313; Foley’s Records, vil, 030; 
Hogan’s Chronological Cat. of the Irish Pra- 
vincs S. J. p. 30; Oliver’s Jesuit CollecUons, p. 
266 ; Southwell’s Bibl. Soc, Jesn, p. 816; Ware's 
Writers of Ireland (Harris), p. 144.] T, 0. 

ST. LEONARDS, Baboit. [See Suensir, 
Edwaed Bubtuitshaw, 1781-1876.] 

ST. LIEARD, GILBERT ov (d. 1806), 
bishop of Chicdiester. [See Gildubt.] 

ST. LIZ, SIMON ra, Eabi, op Nomn* 
AMrioit (d. 1109). [See SmrLis.] 

ST. LO, EDWARD (1682 P-1720), rear- 
admiral, probably the son of Commissioner 
George St. Lo [q. v.], was bom about 1682, 
and entered the navy in March 1696 on 
board the Lichfield with Lord Archibald 
Hamilton. In 1702 he was a lieutenant 
of the Chichester, one of the fleet with 
Sir George Booke [q. yj off Cadia and at 
Vira. On 9 Sept. 1703 he was promoted 
to be oaptain of me Fendennis in the fleet 
under Vice-admiral John Graydon [q. v.lin 
the West Indies and at Placentia.^ In 1704 
he was again in the West Indies in the 
Dolphin, which in 1706 was employed in 
convoy service in the North Sea. In 1706 
he was in command of the Gosport of 32 
guns, appointed to convoy a fleet of merchant 
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ghipB to Jamaioo. On 28 July they fell in 
■^tb two French ships of war, one of which, 
the Jason of 64 guns, engaged and took the 
Gosport after an obstinate defence. On 
19 Oct. foUowing St. Lo was tried for the 
loss of the ship and fully acquitted. He 
■mi shortly after appointed to the Tartar, 
also of 32 guns, which, durinu the following 
cruised from the Ohannol, in tlio 
Soundings, and as far as Lisbon. Tn J708- 
1709-10 he commanded the Salisbury prize 
jn the North Sen, and in May 1710 was ap- 
pointed to the Defiance, a 64-gun ship, om- 
^ed in the West Indies in 1711-12. On 
Christmas day 1712, on her way home from 
Jamaica, she pnt into Xinsale in distress, 
being fifty men short of complement and 
harinn eighty sick. She did not reach the 
Bownstill 26 March 1713. Li 1720-1 he 
was captain of the Prince Frederick, flag- 
ship of Pear-admiral Francis Hosier [q.v.] 
in the Baltic, and continued in her till 1728. 
In 1726 he went out to the West Indies in 
the Superbe, one of the squadron with 
Healer, and succeeded temporarily to the 
chief command on Ilosior’a death on 26 Aug. 
1727. Ho oontinuod the blockade of Porto 
Bello for some little time longer, till, having 
ascertained that aU the Spanish ships were 
laid up, and, for wont of stores, quite unable 
to he fitted for sea, he returned to Jamaica. 
There he was superseded by Vice-admiral 
Edward Hopsonn on 29 Jan. 1727-8. The 
nuedron returned to the Spanish coast in 
February, and on 8 May Hopsonn died, 
leaving the command again to St. Lo, who 
held it for eleven months, when he too died 
on 22 April 1729. He had heon promoted 
on 4 March to the rank of rear-admiral, but 
had not received the news. Ho was un- 
married, hut by his will provided for a natural 
son, an infant. 

[List bools and official letters in the Public 
Secord Office j Ohornocl's Biogr. Nar. iii. 28 i,] 

J. K. L. 

ST. LO, GEOHGE (tf. 1718), commis- 
sioner of the navy, was on 16 Jan. 1077-8 
sainted lieutenant of the Phoenix in the 
Mmiterrouean. From her he was removed 
to the Hampshire, and on 11 April 1682 he 
was promoted to he captain of the Dart- 
moutu, to which he was recommissioned in 
March 1686. In August 1688 he was ap- 
pointed to the Portsmouth, attached to the 
fleet in the river under Lord Dartmouth [see 
Lsaes, Ghobge, Lobp DABTUourn], and, 
continuing to command her after the revo- 
lution, was in 1690 captured by the French 
and carried, severely wounded, into Brost, 
where, and at Nantes, ho remained a pri- 


soner for some time. His wound probably 
disqualified him for further service afloat, 
and in 1692 ha was appointed a commis- 
sioner of prizes, in 1693 an extra commis- 
sioner of the navy, and in 1693 resident- 
commissioner at Plymouth, whore in 1097 
he was directed to guard and assist the 
workmen employed in the construction of 
the first Eddystoiie light house. For this 
service the Terrible was appointed ; but in 
June St. Lo took her ofl:' to join tlie fleet, 
without leaving any other ship to take her 
place, wheronpon a French privateer made a 
swoop on the rock and carried off all tho 
workmen and the architect. They were, 
however, presently released, and St. Lo re- 
ceived a sharp reprimand from the navy board 
for his neglect of their orders. In 1703 he 
was moved to Ohatham as resident commis- 
sioner, and on 21 Oct. 1712, on abolition of 
the office ‘ for casing tho public charge,’ lio 
was appointed oommaudor-in-chief of all 
ships in tho Medway and at tho Noro. On 
the accession of George I he was superseded, 
and was not employed again. His will 
(Somerset House, Tonison, 200), dated 4 Oct. 
1710, and proved 8 Oct. 1718, mentions his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Amphilis Ohif- 
flneh, and his brother-in-law, Thomas Ohif- 
flneh; also two daughters, Elizabeth and 
Mary, and a son John. Edward St. Lo 
[q. V.], who appears to have been another 
son, is not mentioned. 

In 1698 St. Lo published on interesting, 
but now rare, pamphlet, under the title of 
‘England's Safety, or o fe-idle to tho French 
King' (sm. 4lo). 

[Charnock’s Biogr. Nav. ii. 9o; Duckett's 
Naval Commissioners; Hardy’s Lighthouses; 
CommiBsion and Warrant Books in tho Fublio 
Becord Office.] J. K. L, 

ST. MAITR. [See SnyuouE.] 

ST. MOLYNB, Loep op. [See Ka- 
YABAUB, Gahib Mao Abt, d, 1664.] 

SAINTON, PEOSPEB PHILIPPE 
CATHEBINE (1818-1890), violinist, son of 
a merchant, was born at Toulouse on 6 June 
ISIS, and educated at tho college there with 
tho idea of ultimatoly becoming a lawyer. 
Ills musical taste leu lo his entering the 
Paris conssrvatoire on 20 Dec. 1881, where 
he was a pu^il of Haheueck, and won second 
and first pnzes for violin-playm^ in 1883 
and 1834 respectively. After quitting tho 
conservatoire he was a member of the 
orcheetras of the Soci£t6 dos Ooucerts and 
tho Grand Op6ra for two yeors. lie then 
made n concert tour on tho continent, ulti- 
mately returiimg to Toiiloiiso in 1840 lo fill 
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the post of professor of the violin in the 
conservatoire there. Four years later ha 
appeared in England and played at a Phil- 
harmonic concert, under the conductorship 
of Mendelssohn, with whom ha was intimate. 
In 1845 he settled in London on being ap- 
pointed on 7 Eeb. professor of the violin at 
the Royal Academy of Music, a post he oc- 
cupied till his death, Sainton was one of 
the musicians who took part in the experi- 
mental stages of the Popular Concerts in 
1859 (cf. The Sfort/ of Tm Hundred Con- 
certs, London, 1887), and became first violin 
in the orchestras of the Musical Union, the 
Philharmonic Society, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, the Quartet Association, and the 
Royal Italian Opera, under Costa, for whom 
he frequently acted as deputy in the office of 
conductor. Ho was well known, too, at the 
chief provincial festivals ; and so buey was 
he as a teacher that it was his proud boast 
that at the last Birmingham festival before 
his death all the violinists had been his pupils 
or had studied under his pupils. Among his 
published compositions are two violin con- 
certos. In 186:1 he conducted the music at 
the opening of the International Exhibition. 
Tn June 1883 he gave a farewell concert at 
the Albert IIall._ lie died on 17 Oot. 1890, 
and was buried in his wife’s grave at High- 
gate. 

Ilis wife, OhabiiOttb Helun- Saintok- 
Dolbt (1821-1885), whom he married in 
1 860, was well known as a contralto voca- 
list. Her maiden name was Dolby. Bom 
in London on 17 May 1821 , she soou showed 
unusual musical ablhty, and in 1832 entered 
the Royal Academy of Music, where she 
studied under John Bennett, Elliott, and 
Orivelli. Crivelli, who examined her for 
voice on her entrance to the Royal Academy 
of Music, recommended her ‘ for the present 
not to make it n principal study ’ (cf. ‘ A 
History of the Royal Academy of Music ’ in 
the Overture, 1892, p. 127). Five years 
later she was elected to a king’s scholar- 
ship. On 14 June 1841 she made her first 
appearance as a singer at a Philharmonic 
concert, and sang under Mendelssohn’s au- 
spices at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig on 
25 Oct. 1846 with such success as induced 
her to make a tour abroad. Mendelssohn 
dedicated to her his six songs (Op. 57), 
and wrote the contralto music in ' Mijah ’ 
with a view to her voice. She appeared in 
the first performance of the revised version 
of that oratorio at Exeter Hall on 16 April 
1847 under the composer’s dii'ection, and 
from that date until her retirement from 
professional life in 1870 she occupied the 
foremost place among concert contralti in 
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England. In 1872 she opened a vocal acj. 
demy in London. Mme. Sainton-Dolby ex- 
celleil chiefly in ballad-singing, hut was aUo 
known as a composer. Amoag her oonipo. 
sitions are the Cantatas ‘ The Legend of 8t. 
Dorothea’ (London, 1876), ‘The Story of tli» 
Faithful Soul’ (London, 1879), ‘Pforimel^ 
(for female voices) (London, 1886), and 
‘Thalasaa’ (a number of songs and balladf 
some of which enjoyed an ephemeral popal 
Isrity). She also wrote a ' Tutor for EngEsli 
Singers’ (London, n.d. 8vo). Her last an- 
pearance in public took place at her husband’ll 
farewell concert in. June 1883. She died in 
Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, on 18 Feb. 
1885, and was buried in tbe same grave as 
her mother at High gate cemetery. A scholaN 
ship in her memory was founded at tbe 
Royal Academy of Music. 

[Musical 'rimes, 1885 pp. 145-6, 1890 p. 6Bi’i; 
Eanslick’s Geschiohte dee Ooncertwesens in' 
Wien, 1860, p. 810; Bevuhnite Goiger, p. 183 ; 
Mr. F. G. Edwarda's Ilislory of MondeUsoba'i 
Elijah, p. 35; Grove’s Diet, of Muaie and 
Mnsieians, im.'.sini; The Overture, 1800, pp. 97, 
104.) B. H. L 

ST. PAUL, JOHN nn (1206 P-1362), 
archbishop of Dublin, was probably a native 
of Owslon in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
where he subsecjuenily endowed a chaplain 
to celebrate divine service for himself his 
brother William, and other members of the 
family. He may have been a son of Thomas 
and brother of Robert de St. Paul, lord of 
Byram in the same Riding, on whose behalf 
ho obtained &om Edward 11 the remission 
of fines imposed on Robert for his adherence 
to Thomas of Lancaster (Parf. Writs, n. ii. 
1387). He was possibly connected with 
Mary de St. Paul or St. Pol, daughter of 
the Count de St. Pol, who married Aymer 
de Valence, earl of Pembroke, and frequently 
made John de St. Paul her attorney during 
her absence from England. The family pro- 
bably came originally from Guienne, and it 
had many descendants settled in Yorkshire 
(cf. Testamenta JSboraemsia, v, 26, &e.) 
Before 1380 John de St. Paul received a 
papal dispensation from the disabilities at- 
tending illegitimacy, but in 1339 the bishop 
of Winchester was directed bjrthhpopeto 
affirm St. Paul’s legitimacy, ' bis father and 
mother having intermarried in the presence 
of their curate without publication of banns 
and not in the church^ (Bush, Cal. Papal 
Letters, ii. 312, 646, 666). Born probably 
about 1295, he became a clerk in the chanceiy 
before 1318 (CnZ, Close Rolls, 1318-23, pp. 
106, 683). He was rector of ‘ Asshebydavid' 
in the diocese of Lincoln in 1329, and next 
year received a license to hold itnother bens' 
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fice with it- He appointed, with two 
niter ofBcers, to guard the groat seal from 
13 Jan. to 17 Fab. 1334 during the abaenoe 
of John de Stratford, the chancellor (Hot. 
Clm. 7 Edward IH, p. 2. m. 4). On 
18 Oct. 1336 he was made a probendary of 
Brightling in Ohichoster Cathedral, and on 
K Dec. 1837, prebendary of Ponkridge (Cal. 
Patent Mis, 1834^8, pp. 328, 5h7). On 
*>8 April 1337 he was created master of the roUs 
(Hot. Claus. 11 Edivai-d III, p. 1. ni. 13), and 
two years later received a grant of the house 
of converts in Chancery Lane for life. While 
he was master of the rolls the great seal was 
twice temporarily deposited with him and 
theotherolerks, and from 16Feb. to 28 April 
ha was appointed sole lord-keeper (Rymbe, 
jMera,Kecord ed., u. ii. 11-10 et seq . ; Cal. 
Pot Pat 01 Turri Loni. pp. 132, 134, 137, 
U6). In 1339 ho was rector of Sutton in 
the diocese of Salisbury, and in the same 
year he acted as counsel for the priorv of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, which gave him 
a yearly pension of sixty shillings m recog- 
nition of his services (Literas Cantuar, li, 
204r5). 

In 1340 the indignation of Edward III 
was aroused by the malversations of his 
officials, and, returninghastilyfromthu siege 
of Tournai, ha removed several from their 
posts j John de St. Paul was cast into pri- 
son (Mubhucth, Contin,, Bolls Ser.,]>, 117). 
He was able, however, to obtain his re- 
lease as a priest through the intervention 
of Archbishop Stratford. Although the 
mastership of the rolls hod been token from 
him, he was allowed in a short tlmo to re- 
sume his position as a master of chancery 
In 1S46 ho was archdeacon of Cornwall (Lb 
Neve, Fasti, i. 398), and shortly after pro- 
hondarj of Ilunninglon in the see of York 
(li. iii. 181). In 1340 ho was advanced by 
a papal provision to the archbishopric of 
DnbUn, having previously been a canon of 
the see. In 1361 lie received a commis- 
sion from Clement VI to proceed against 
certain heretics who had fled from the per- 
secution of BtcJiard Lederedo [q. v.I bisho]! 
of Ossory, and had been protected by Alex- 
ander Bickuor [q. v.I tlio previous arch- 
biaihop of Dublin, John found himsolf in- 
volved at his accession in the controversy 
concerning the primacy which wag then 
rapng between the archbislicnis of Dublin 
and Bichard Fitzralph [q. v.J archbishop 
of Airnwh. Ue succeeded in inducing Ed- 
ward IITto revoke his letters in favour of 
Arm^h, and in 1363 the cause was removed 
for trial to Borne, where it was not decided 
for many years. 

In 1850 John de St. Paul was aiipointod 


chancellor of Imland, and, save for a brief 
period at the end of 1354, held the post for 
six years. In 1368 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the privy council, and me lord-deputy 
WHS enjoined to pay groat deference to his 
advice (Rymek, I'oedera, iii. 482-4). In 
1360 he was placed on a commission of three 
to explore for mines of gold and silver, and 
to direct their management when discovered 
(jj>. p. 482), In 1361 he received a spueial 
summons to a great council held in Dublin. 
On its assembly he laboured to win tho 
government to a more conciliatory policy, 
and Ofapeuially to obtain a general amnesty for 
the English and Irish rebels. He died on 
9 Sept. 1362, and was buried in Christ 
Church, Dublin (Chart, of St. Mary's Abbey, 
Dublin, ii. 282), During his episcopato lie 
obtained many privileges for his see. Ha 
also much enlarged and beautified tho church 
of the Holy Trinity. 

[Walsiugham’s Hist. Anglicana, i, 224, 236, 
(Bolls Ser ), Cal. Patent and Close Bolls paasim'; 
Calend. Inquis. post mortem, ii. 256; Foss’s 
Judges of England, i'li. 487 ; Ware’s Biahop.s 
uf Ireland, pp. 76, 332 ; D’Alton’s Archbishops 
of Dublin, p, 1 34 ; AVodding’s Annalos Miuorum, 
viii. 40; Barnos’s Edward III, p. 217.J 

E. I. 0. 

ST. QUINTIB, SibWILLIAM (1660?- 
1723), politician, bom about 1660 at Harp- 
ham in the East Biding of Yorkshire, was 
the eldest son of ArVilliam St. Quintin, who 
diedin tho lifetime ofliis father, hyElitnboth, 
youngest daughter of Sir "William Strick- 
land, hart., of Boynton, Yorkshire. Having 
suoceoded his grandfather. Sir Henry St. 
Quintin, second baronet of Harpham, somu 
time bofore 1608, he entorod tho House of 
Oommous at the guneral olection of 1606 os 
ropresonlativo of tho borough of Hingston- 
upon-Hull, for which he served in eleven 
successive parliamoiiUs until his death (Pai'- 
liavientary Heturns', LuTm'ni.T., Priif Ve~ 
laiiotC), On 24 Dec. 1700 Sir William lay 
•dangerously ill of a foavour’ (ib.) He 
was a commissioner of customs with a salary 
of 1,0004. a year from 22 Nov. 1698 to 
18 Doe. 1701 (Hatdit, Boole of Dignities), 
when, in consequence of a clause in an act 
of parliament passed the preceding session 
for disabling the commissioners from sitting 
in parliament, he resigned his olllco. From 
1706 he wAs a commissioner of revenue 
in Ireland with the same salary until 4 Feb. 
1713, shortly after which (1714-17) he 
acted os a lord of the treasury in England. 
In July 1717 he become a commissioner of 
the alienation office, and on 16 June 1720 
was appointed to the lucrative office of joint 
vice-treasurer, roeeivor-genoral, and pay* 
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master of Ireltuid, ■winch he enjoyed imtil 
his death on 30 June 1723. Sir William, 
who was a capable official, was succeeded in 
the title by his nephew, also Sir William, 
on whose son’s death in 1703 the baronetcy 
became extinct. 

[Burke's ExtinctBaronetngs; Liber Hibernias; 
llajdn’s Book of iJienities ; Historu'al Regi- 
ster.] W. E. W. 

ST. VIOTOR, MCHAEIJ or (d. 1173?), 
theologian. [See Riohasd.] 

ST. VINCENT, Eaei- or. [Sea Jravis, 
JOHS, 1730-1883.] 

SAKER, EDWARD (1831-18S3), actor 
and theatrical manager, son of W. Saker, a 
well-known low comedian at the London 
minor tWtres, was horn in London in 1831. 
lie was placed with a hrm of architects, but 
early showed a strong taste for a theatrical 
career, ■which he adopted when about twenty- 
fl've years of oge. In 1857 he joined the 
Edinburgh company, then under the manage- 
ment of Robert H. Wyndham, his brother- 
in-law. It was in this evcelleiit school that 
he learnt his profession, and soon became a 
clever member of the company. In addition 
lie filled the post of treasurer for several 
years. He made a tour in Scotland ivith 
Henry Irving, when the latterplayed Robert 
Macaire to Saker’s .Tacques Strop. AVith 
Lionel Brough he also gave an entertain- 
ment, under the name of the 'So- Amuse 
Twins,’ irhioh is said to have been exceed- 
ingly amusing. He first attempted manage* 
ment during a summer season in 1862, when 
he rented the Edinburgh Royal from Wynd- 
ham, and (mened ■with the ‘Lady of the 
Lake,’ In 1865 he removed to Liverpool 
After remaining as an actor there for two 
years he become manager of the Alexandra 
Theatre in December 1867, and carried on the 
enterprise till his death on 39 March 1883, 

As an actor Saker bad much talent, and 
was most successful in parts requiring droUeiy 
and facial expression. His Shakespearean 
downs were wonderful exhibitions of low- 
oomedy acting. As a manager, however, he 
made iiis chief reputation. His period of 
management at the Alexandra, Liverpool, 
■was rendered notable by a series of splen- 
did revivals of Shakespearean plays, includ'- 
ing ' A Winter’s Tale,’ 'Muon Ado about 
Nothing,’ ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,’ 
and the ‘Comedy of Errors.” In oil his 
undertakings he was ably assisted by hie 
wife, who survived him. 

Saket’s elder brother, Hobatio 1860), 
joined the BoyoL Edinburgh, in 1860, Tvlianit 
was under William Henry Murray [q. y.] 


He also played low comedy. His farewell 
benefit was on 80 Aug. 1853 at the Adelphi 
Edinburgh, after which ho went to the Ptm! 
cess's, Loiidou, where he remained tiU by 
death. He never gained the front roni m 
his profession, but possessed a great fuaj 
of original humour, and was the father of 
several clover sons, who adopted the stags 
as a profession. 

[J. C-DibdiD’s Annals of the Edinburgh Stage; 
Brereton's Dramatic Notes ; playbills and ptU 
VJ.to information.] J. 0. D. 

SALA,GEORGE AUGUSTUS HENRY 
(1828-1806), journalist, born in New Street, 
Manchester Square, London, on 34 Nov. 1828, 
was youngest child of Augustus John James 
Sola (1702-1828). His grandfather, Claudio 
Sebastiano Sala, a cituen of Rome, came to 
England about 1776 to assist his god- 
father, Sir John Gallini [sec Galiini, Gio- 
VAimi Abdeba Battista], in arranging 
ballets at the King’s Theatre and the Hay- 
market. His mother, Henrietta Oatheriiia 
Florentina Simon (1789-1860), was dnngW 
of a well-to-do planter in Demerara. In 
1827 she made her flrat public nppearauce os 
a singer at Oovent Garden Theatre under 
Charles Campbell’s management, as Countess 
Almavlva in Bishop’s version of Mozart's 
* Marriage of Figaro.' A crayon portrait of 
her was published in the ‘ Lady’s Museum’ 
in the same year. Subsequently sbe mainly 
supported herself and five surviving children, 
(four boys and a girl) by teaching singing 
and giving annual concerts, both in London 
and Brighton. Occasionally she diversified 
her labours by accepting a theatrical engage- 
ment. In the autumn season of 1830 and 
1837 she was ‘ actress of all work ’ at the St. 
James's Theatre under Broham. She died 
at Brighton on 10 April 1860, and was 
buried in Keusal Green ^f. Gent, Mag, 1860, 
i. 633), An elder son, Charles Kerrison Sala 
(1828-1867), who was educated at Christ’s 
Hospital, resigned a clerkship in the tithes 
commissioner^ office to become an actor; 
he acquired a reputation as a member of 
Mocready’ecompanyattheFrlucess’sTheatre, 
and made some e&rts os a dramatist (cf. 
Gent, Mag. 1867, i. 876). 

The youngest child, George Aurastus, 
displayed unusual precocity. Haring learned 
French from his mother, he wrote a French 
tragedy coUed ‘ Fredesonde ’ before he was 
ten. From 1839 to 1842 he was at a school 
in Paris, where the younger Alexandre 
Dumas was a fellow-pupil. SubsequenUy 
he spent a few months at a Pestmozzian 
school at Turnham Green. He there showed 
an aptitude for drawing, and his mother trons- 
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at tlie aga of fourteen, to the 
rtudio of Carl Schiller, a mmiaturo-paiiiter 
in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Stiiwra. But 
he was soon -withdrawn, and at Ufteen— in 

1813 — was finally throw'n npou his own 
resources. He -was already a capible 
draughtsman and an insatiable reader, fcioine 
ntecarious employment ns a cleric was fol- 
lowed by an engagement to draw railway 
elans during the railway mania of 1846. ilw 
mother and brother then introduced him to 
the green-room of the Princobs’s Theatre, 
where they were professionally engaged, and 
■ffilliam ftoxhy Beverley, Iho scene-painter 
there, gave him occasional work. In 1818 
ha followed Beverley to the Lyceum Theatre, 
and painted some soenorjr for Charles 
JInthews and Madame Vestris. Ilia sociable 
temper and artistic promise recommended 
him to the authors and artists who fre- 
quented the theotre. About 1847 bo drew 
flio illustrations for Alfred Bunn's ‘'Word 
with Punch.’ In 1848 Albert Smith com- 
missionadhim to illustrate his comic volume, 
‘The Man in the Moon.’ Thus encouraged, 
he taught himself to etch, and afterwards 
took lessons in eiiOTaving. He came to 
know George Cruiksnank (at whose funeral, 
in 1878, ho acted as a pall-bearer) and 
Ilablot IL Biwiie— ‘Pill/.’ It was his 
ambition to follow in their footsteps. In 
1860 Ackermann issued for him liis first 
publication, a comic illustrated guidoboolc 
for continental tourists, entitled ‘ Practical 
Brposition of J. M. W. Turner's Picture, 
Hail, Bain, Steam, and Speed.’ It was suc- 
cessful enough to induce the publisher to 
issue later in the year, in view of tho agita- 
tion agauist tho so-cnllod papal agpgosslou, 
a panorama by Sola, entitled ‘ No Popery.’ 
Keit year Sala dre-w four large lithographic 
plates dealing with tho Great Exhibition. 
In 1852 he prgtared, with Aiken, yiews in 
aquatint of the Duke of W ellinglon’s funoral, 
Sala had already made some efforts in 
literature, and their reception encouraged 
him to seek another road to fortune. In 
1848 he sent articles to a struggling weekly 
paper called 'Chat.' They -were eagerly 
accepted, and he was appointed editor at a 
beggarly salary. In 1861 a promising oppor- 
tunity ofiered itself. Charles Dickens ac- 
cepted from kirn an amusing article, called 
'The Key of the Street,’ for 'Household 
■Words,’ From that year till 1866 ho roga- 
larly wrote for that periodical an essay or 
story each week. His contributions exhibited 
unusual powers of obseryalion, familiarity 
-with many phases of low life, multifhrioas 
reading, capacity for genial satire, and at 
times a vein of sentiment imitated from 


Dickens. Thenceforth his energies were ab- 
sorbed in literature or journalism. TTi « con- 
vivial tendencies and the attractions that 
bohemian haunts offered him at fii'at some- 
•what imperilled his progruss, hut his ambi- 
tion and powers of work finally enabled him 
to resist Icmptation, and he found in ordi- 
nary club life all the recreation he required. 
He took a chief port in founding the Uavage 
Club in 1867, and was soon admitted to 
other clubs of older standing. 

Dickens was Ike first to test Pala’s capacity 
as ‘ a special correspondent.’ In April 1866, 
at tho (uose of the Crimean wai^ Dickens sent 
him to Russia to write descriptive articles 
for'Household Words,’ He remained abroad 
till September, when Dickens’s refusal to 
permit the articles to he published in volume 
form temporarily mterrupted Sala's good re- 
latione with liis editor. In 1 868 a reconcilia- 
tion took place, Sala renewed his connection 
with 'Household Words,’ and the articles 
on Russia were issued separately as ‘ A Jour- 
ney Due North.’ lu the same year Dickens 
inaugurated a new magazine, 'All the Year 
Round,’ in which Sola was also a frequent 
writer. The papers he contributed to these 
periodicals he collected from time to time in 
volumes with such titles ns ‘Gaslight and 
Daylight, and the London Scenes they shine 
upon ’ (1869) ; ‘ Lady Chesterfield’s Letters 
to hor Daughter’ (1860); 'Breakfast in 
Bed, or Philosophy betwoeii the Sheets’ 
fl863). In 1863 a novel by him, ' Quite 
Alone,’ appeared serially in ' All the Year 
Round.’ 

Meanwhile other ventures divided his at- 
tention and extended his literary connec- 
tions. Essays which ho sent to a short- 
lived serial, caUed 'The Comio Times,’ led to 
a lifelong friendship with tho editor and pro- 
prietor, Mmund 'Yotes [q.v.] In Januory 
1800 the two men projootojl a new monthly 
magazine, called 'Tho Train,’ which did not 
long survive. 'To the 'Illustrated Times,' 
which wuB estahliblied by Henry Vizetoll^ 
[q. V.] in July 1855, Sala contributed liis 
earliest attempt at novel- writing — ‘ The 
Baddiuglou Peerage : a story of the best and 
woret society,’ This was illustrated by 
* Phiz,’ ond published^ in three volumes in 
1860, Of another periodical, ' The Welcome 
Guest,’ initiated by Vizetelly in 1858, ho 
noted for a short time as editor. In its pages 
appeared the most successful of all his social 
sketches, the scries entitled 'Twice round 
the Clock, or the Hours of the Day and 
Night in London,’ which was published 
separately in 1869. In 1860 he, in succes- 
sion to Peter Cunningham (1816-1800) [^v.], 
began to contiibiito, at a salary of 25w. a 
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year, acolunm of varied gossip and anocdoto, 
signed ‘ G. A. S.’ and entitled ‘Bohoos of the 
Week,’ to the 'lUnstrated London News.’ 
His connection with that newspaper con- 
tinued tiU 1886, when he transferred his 
weddy ‘ Bchoes ’ to the ' Sunday Times * and 
a synmeate of provincial newspapers. They 
ceased in 1894. Some of these paragraphs 
he collectud in the volumes ‘ Living London, 
or Echoes Eeechoed ’ (1883), and ‘ Echoes of 
the Year 1883’ (1884). A skit hy himself, 
entitled ‘Egos of the Week’ appeared in 
‘ Punch ’ (SpiELiuinr, History of Ptiw'h, pp. 
387-8). A more ambitious work, ‘William 
Hogarth, Painter, Engrover, and Philo- 
sopher: Essays on the Sian, the Work, and 
the Time,’ ran through nine niunhers of the 
‘ Cornhill Magazine "in the second year of 
its crislence (March to November I860). 
Thackeray, who was editor, showed os much 
appreciation of Sola’s talents as Dickens, and 
seconded his candidature at the Reform Club, 
to which he was elected on 13 March 1863. 
Revised and amplified. Sale’s papers on Ho- 
garth reappeared in volume form in 1806. 
But his moat con^icuons achievement in 
couuection with periodical literaturu was hia 
establishment of ' Temple Bar.’ Designed 
to rival the ‘ Oom}uU,Mt was financed and 
published hy John Maxwell, at the sugges- 
tion of Sala, who was appointed editor with 
Edmund Yates as suh-emtor. The first num- 
ber was issued in December 1860. In the 
second number Sola began a serial story, 
• The Seven Sons of Mammon ’ (3 vols. 1862), 
and there subsequently appeared in the pages 
of the magazine another novel by him, we 
best that he produced, ‘The Strange Adven- 
tures of Captain Dangerous ’ (3 vols. 1863). 
He resigned the editorship in 1866, when 
Messrs. Bentley took over the magazine. 
In 1809 he wrote 'Wat Tyler, M.P.: an 
operatic extravaganza,’ wliich was performed 
at the Gaiety Theatre and was printed. 

But Sala was about to concentrate his 
energies in fewer channels. In 1867 he was 
invited by Joseph Moses Levy [q. v.l, the 
proprietor, to contribute to the ‘Daily Tele- 
graph.’ He was soon writing two articles a 
day, Saturdays excepted ; and for nearly a 
carter of a century, whenever he was iu 
England, his outout sufiered no diminution. 
The iaointy with which he drew upon his 
varied stores of half-digested knowledge, the 
self-confidence with which he approowed 
every mannw of topic, the egotism and the 
bombastic circumlocutions 'vmch rapid pro- 
dnctilon encoura^d in him, hit the taste of 
a large section of the public. The proprietor 
of the paper treated^ him generously; and 
for tho twenty years between 1863 and 1883 
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Sala reckoned that his income as a journalist 
averaged 3,0004 a year But his ^osperity 
was not unalloyed. Careless of money mat. 
tars, he gave too liberal a scope to his tastes 
as a gourmet and os a collector of hooks and 
china, and was rarely free from pecuniary 
emban‘a<<smeuts. At the same time tba 
tawdry style of writing with which he im- 
pregnated the ‘ Daily Telegraph ’ exoitedrldi- 
cnle, which tormented him. The ‘ Saturday 
Review’ for many years denounced it as 
turgid and inflated. In 1807 James Hain 
Fnswell repeated this condemnation, amid 
some personalities, iu a work called ‘Men of 
Letters honestly criticised.’ Sala brought an 
action for libel, and recovered 6004 damages, 
Subsequently Matthew Arnold, with good- 
humoured satire, exhibited the pretentious- 
ness of Sale’s articles in ‘IL-ieudsWs Gar- 
land’ (187y. 

In 1868 Sala undertook his first tour as a 
‘ special ’ foreign correspondent of tho ‘ Daily 
TMegraph. He was in America firom No- 
vember 1863 to December 1864, reporting 
the progress of the civil war. His ‘Diary 
in the Midst of the War,* which was after- 
wards issued as a volume, displayed charac- 
teristics similar to those of Ills home-mada 
articles, hut his energy in collecting, if not 
in testing, information invested his work 
with gennme interest. A long series of like 
expeditions followed ; and his ‘speciM’ cor- 
respondence, which grow moie and more 
egotistic, hecame a feature of value to the 
‘ Daily Telegr^h.' ‘ A Trip to Barbary by 
a roundabout Houle ’ (publisbud as avolume 
in 1866) recorded a journey to Algders in the 
train of the emperor Napoleon III. ‘Prom 
Waterloo to the Peninsula : four Months’ 
hard labour in Holland, Bel^umj Prance, 
and Spain’ (1867), represented his wurual of 
travel betweenNovember 1866 andPebruary 
1866. During tho rest of the latter year and 
part of the next he was in north Italy, for a 
time with Garibaldi’s army, and afterwards 
in Venice during its evacuation Iw the Aus- 
trians. His letters from Italy formed the 
basis of his ‘ Rome and Venice, with other 
Wanderings in Italy in 1886-7 * (a volume 
ublishod^ in 1869). In 1867 and 1870 
e was in Paris, on tne first occasion 
prepoiing ‘Notes and Sketehes’ of the ex- 
hibition, and on the second observing the 
opening scenes of the Pkanco-Gennau war. 
A flying visit to Mhtz in August 1870 was 
followed by his arrest in Pans as a spy ; but 
he managed to reach Geneva, and ^on 
30 Sept, was at Rome when the Italiail 
troops ended papal rule there. He was 
present at the opening of the German UKr* 
iiament at BorUn in the antumn of 187lf 
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4 nd witnessed in Spain in 1876 the aooos- 
gion to the throne of Alphonso XII and 
the dose of the Oarlist wai*. At the end of 
1876 when war between Russia and Turkey 
trag ’imminent, he was ordei-ed to St. 
Petersburg, whence he made his way to 
Constantinople and Athens, returning home 
in the summer of 1877. He spent much 
time in Paris during the exhibition of 1878, 
end ho described his impressions in ‘Paris 
herself again* (1880). Between December 
1879 and the spring of 1880 he was again in 
the United States, and he collected his cor- 
lesuondence in a volume colled ‘ America Re- 
visited ’ (18^). He hurried to St. Peters- 
burg in Mareh 1881, after the murder of the 
em;^or Alexander II, and was there in 
May 1883 at the coronation of the emperor 
Alexander HI. On 26 Dec. 1884 ho started 
on his final journalistic tour — an extended 
ioumey through America and Australia. He 
had undertaken to lecture on his own ac- 
count, chiefly about his joumalistio adven- 
tures, as well as to describe for the ‘Daily 
Telegraph’ the countries and peoples he 
visited. As a lecturer ho met with many 
rehufih, hut the result showed a substantial 
profit. He came borne by way of India. His 
htters fiom Australia appeared in the nowa- 

K t under the heading, ‘The Land of the 
en Fleece,’ and formed the subject- 
matter of two volumes — ‘A Joun^ due 
South’ (1886) and 'Right round the World ’ 
(1888). 

Ihmag Sola's last years his eneigies were 
dulled by frequent illness. While continu- 
ing his articles in the ‘Daily Telegraph’ 
and his 'Rchoes of the Week,’ he resided 
chiefly at Brighton. In May 1802, how- 
ever, he started, with the co-operation of hb 
second wife, a weekly newspaper called 
‘ Sala’s Journal;’ but despite his voluminous 
contributions, it failed after two years' trial, 
and involved him pecuniarily. In 1894 ho 
produced ‘ Things I have seen and People I 
have known,’ and next year not only a candid 
narrative of hia ‘ Life and Adventures,’ but 
a collection o:^enial gossip called ‘London 
up to Date.’ ue had mways interested him- 
self in culino^ literature, and claimed a 
mactical acquaintance with the culinary art. 
we last hook on which he engaged was an 
elaborate cookery book, ‘ The Thorough Good 
Cook’ (1896). Owing to his pecumary em- 
hair^ments bis large library was sold by 
auction in March 1806, and in May Lord 
l^sebery conferred on him a civil-list pen- 
sion of 1007. a year. He had always vague^ 
imged himself with the liberal party. He 
died ftom nervous exhaustion, after a long 
illness, bt Brighton on 8 Deo. 1896. Before 


his death he was received into the Roman 
catholic church. 

He was twice married. His first wife, 
Mrs. Harriet Sala, whom he married in 
September 1869, died at Melbourne in De- 
cember 1885. In 1891 he married a second 
wife, Bessie, third daughter of Robert 
Stonnord, G.E., who survived him. 

Besides the works abeady oiuimeratod, 
and a memoir of ‘ Robson (the Actor) : a 
Sketch’ (1864), he edited many works of the 
American humourists for Eiiglibh publica- 
tion, and, without much success, all the 
works of Charles Lamb in 1868. 

[The Life and Adventures of G-eorge Augushis 
Sala, written by kimiielf, 2 vob. 189,5 (with 
poi traits of himself and his mother); Memoirs 
oflSdmund Yates j Memoii'S of Henry Vizetelly ; 
Times, 9, 10, and 13 Dec. 1896; Atheuaiura, 
December 1806; Daily Telegraph, December 
1896.] B. L. 

SALABERRY, CHARLES MICHEL 
nn (1778-1829), Canadian soldier, born on 
19 Nov, 1778 at tho manor-house of Beau- 

? ort, near Quebec, was the son of Louia 
gnnoe do Snloberry by his wife, Mile. 
Iiortel. Charles Michel’s grandfather, Mi- 
chel de Salaben-y, who settled in Canada in 
1786, was desceaded from the noble family 
of Irumberry de Salaberry in the Pays des 
Basques. At fourteen years of age Charles 
Michel joined tho 60th regiment, and soon 
obtained the rank of lieutenant. He served 
for eleven years in the West Indies under 
General Robert Prescott [q. v.], and was 
present in 1704 at the conquest of Marti- 
nique. In 1809 be wap stationed in Ire- 
land, and in the following year took part 
in the unfortunate Walcheren expedition. 
In 1811 he returned to Canada with the 
rank of major as aide-de-camp of Major- 
general Rottenberg. In the following year, 
on tbe declaration of war against England 
by the United States, ho was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and entrusted 
with the organisation of the Canadiali volti- 
eurs. In 1812, at the head of these troops, 
0 encount ered General Dearborn’s vanguard, 
numbering fourteen hundred men, at La 
Colle, and drove them hack. In the follow- 
ing year the Americans renewed the invasion 
w^ larger forces. Two armies, each num- 
bering seven or eight thousand men, Invaded 
Canada, intending to converge on Montreal. 
Ope, under Hampton, took the route by Lake 
Champlain ; the other, under Dearborn and 
Willdnson, advanced by Emgston. In Octo- 
ber Salaberry, at the bead of four hunched 
voltigeurs, enooimtered Hampton’s crutpoatM 
at Odeltown. He repulsed them, and huc- 
cbhded in striking ten'oi into the whole 
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force. After several days' indecision, Hamp- 
ton inarolied Trestwacd to unite his foroes 
with Wilkinson’s. To prevent the j unction, 
Salabeiry posted himself at Ohateauguay on 
Hampton's route in an exceedingly strong 
position, defended by swamps ana woods. 
Although he had little more than three 
hundred men at his disposal, he succeeded 
on 25 Oct. in repulsing tne American attack 
and in forcing IlaiMton to retreat from 
Canada altogether. This action gained for 
Salaher^ the name of the ‘ Canadian Leo- 
nidas.' On learning of it, Wilkinson deemed 
it prudent to abandon offensive operations, 
and Lower Canada was secured from further 
invasion. In recognition of his services, 
Salaberry was made a companion of the 
Bath. After the_ conclusion of the war he 
turned hie attention to politics, and in 1818 
was called to the legislative^ chamber. Ha 
died on S 6 Teb. 1829 at his residence ^ at 
Ohambly, near Montreal. By his wife, 
Mile, flertol de Bouville, whom he mar- 
ried early in 1813, he had four sons and 
three daughters. His eons were : Alphonse 
Melchior, deputy adjutant-general of militia 
for Lower Canada ; Louie Michel, Maurice, 
and Charles Hen& His portrait was painted 
by Dickinson and engraved by Durand. 

[Morgan's Orlehrated Oanodians, pp. 408- 
20U ; Tamee’s Military Occurrences of tbe Late 
Vrar, i. 306-18 ; Obristie's late War in Canada, 
pp. 90-1, 141-7 ; David's Hiros de Ohateauguay, 
2nd edit. 1888 ; Cent. Mag. 1813 ii. 617> 1814 
i. 169, 276.] E. r. C. 

SALOOT, JOHN (d. 1557), bishop of 
Salisbury. [See Oapoit, Johs^.] 

SALE, GEOBGE (1697 P-1736), orienta- 
list, son of Samuel Sale, citizen and mer- 
chant of London, was probably born about 
1697. Kent is said to have been his native 
county, hut the further statement that he 
was educated at Ejng’s School, Canterbury, 
is not corroborated by the school archives. 
On 34 Cot. 1730 he was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple. He does not seem 
to have been called to the bar, hut practised 
os a solicitor. At an early period he turned 
his attention to the study of Arabic, but 
Yoltaire’s statements in the ‘ Diotionnaire 
Philosophique ’ (arts. ‘ Alcoran,’ ‘ Arot and 
Maxot ’), that he spent ‘ twenty-five yeors 
among the Arabs’ or ‘ twenty-four years near 
Arabia,’ are quite erroneons. He never left 
his native country. Gibbon wos probably 
following Voltaire when (ohap. jdvi.) he 
called 'our honest and learned translator. 
Sale . . . half a Mussulman.’ In 1720 the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, whose offices were in the Middle 


Temple, undertook to print an Arabic t-Tim ,). 
lation of the New Testament for the use of 
the Syrian Ohristiaus. Solomon Negri ot 
Damascus had been sent over by the 
patriarch of Antioch to press the scheme oa 
the society’s attention, and it is not im- 
probable that Sale engaged Negri as his 
first instructor in Arabic. A learned 
Greek, named Dadiohi, of Aleppo, who 
arrived in England in the summer of I 703 
also gave him tuition. Sale so perfected 
himsuf in Arabic that on SO Aug. 1726 he 
consented, at the society’s request, to give 
his services as one of the correctors of the 
Arabic New Testament. In’ November of 
the same year he was elected a correspond- 
ing (i.e. non-subscribing) member, and 
thenceforward, until 1734, took an active part 
in the labours of the society. Not only was 
ha the principal worker in the completion 
of the Aiabic New Testament, but he acted 
as honorary solicitor, auditor, steward at 
the annual festivals, and general adviser to 
the society. His relations with the associa- 
tion brought him the acquaintance of many 
men of note, including John Wesley and 
Sir Ilans Sloane. 

Sale did not apparently relinquish his 
legal work while pursuing his literary 
labours. His biograpnor, Davenport, seems 
to be in error in asserting the contrary. But 
there is no doubt that, owing to his devotion 
to oriental studies, his legal business declined. 
Disraeli says of him, but on what authority 
does not i^pear, that he 'pursued his studies 
through a me of want . . . and when he quitted 
his studies, too often wanted a change of 
Iben, and often wandered in the streets in 
search of some compassionate Mend who 
would supply him wifii the meol of the day ’ 
(Miacell. of Lit, ed. 1863, p. 130 «.) This 
seems an exaggeration. He was, at any rate, 
able to acquire a small library of ' rare and 
beautiful manuscripts in thePersian, Turkish, 
Arabic, and other languages.’ These he doubt- 
less purchased of the distressed orientals in 
London, whom he oonstontly recommended 
for employment or relief to the Society for 
the Promotion of Ohrietian Knowledge. 

Sale’s bhiof work, on which his claim to 
remembrance principally rests, is his version 
of tbe Koran. _ This first appeared in No- 
vember 1734, in a quarto volume, and was 
dedicated to Lord Oorteret. 'While apolo- 
gising for delay in its publication, he stated 
that the work 'was carried on at leisure 
times only, amidst the necessary avocations 
of a troublesome profession.’ As a transla- 
tor, ho had the field almost entirely to him- 
self. The only full translation of the Koran 
in any modern language previously pub- 
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iisfed^he despicable French -version by 
Zdrfi Du Eyer, issued m 1649. A ve^ poor 
E^lish rendermg of Du Eyer’s 
was issued by Alexander Ross (169^1664) 
fn V 1 in London in the same year. Despite 
Kw errors, Sale’s translation is remarkably 
Mcurats. Throughout ha has made full use 
of nati-ve commentators, as regards both the 
® j! * 1 ,., text und its illustration 


in the notes. It may perhaps he regretted 
that he did not preserve the division into 
verses as Savary has since done, instead of 
them into a continuous narrative. 
pnnm of me poetiool spirit is unavoidably 
lostby Snle'smethod. But his version remains 
the best in any language. Ilia translation 
was reprinted in octavo m 1704, 1795, 1801, 
and frequently afterwards. ' A Comprehen- 
sive Commentary on the Qurdn, comprising 
Sale's Translation and preliminary Discourse. 

, By E. M. Wherry,' 4 vole. London, ap- 
peared between 1882 and 1880, 8vo. 'Se- 
lections from the Kuran . . . chie% from 
.Sale’s edition,’ was issued by E. W. Lana in 
1843, 8vo, and a new edition of this was re- 
vised and enlarged with introduction by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poolo in 1879. A German 
translation of Sale’s book, by Tho. Arnold, 
appeared at Lemgo in 1746, 4to. 

Voltaire wrote in the ' Diotionnaire Philo- 
aophique’ that ' the learned Sale had at last 
enlightened us by a faitliful translation of 
the Alcoran, ond a most instructive preface 
to it.’ Sale’s preliminary discourse and 
notes display a remarkable acquaintance 
not only with the works of European writers 
upon mohammedanism and i< s history, but 
also with native Arab literatiu’o. The pre- 
face and notes are still reckoned among the 
best sources of information with regard to the 
faith of Islam and the moliammedan peoples. 

‘ The Preliminary Diecourse’ was twice trans- 
lated into French. The flrst version, an 
anonymous one, was piiblieliod at Geneva in 
1761, and has been reprinted several times; 
the second, by Oh. Solvet, appeared in Paris 
in 1840. An abridged Foliqh version of 
the preface was published at Woi'saw in 
1858. 


Meanwhile, to the ' Goneml Dictionary,' a 
translation of Bayle (10 yds. fol. 1734), Sale 
contributed the whole of the oriental bio- 
graphies which were published up to the time 
of his death ; and when the ' Universal His- 
tory’ was &st planned, Sale wos one of 
those who were selected to carry it out. His 
roodutora were the Eev. John Swinton, Dr. 
J. Oampbell, Captain Shelvocke, Archibald 
Bowe^ and the impostor, George Fsalmo- 
nazar [q. v.] Sale’s part in the work was the 
portion dealing with the history of tho world 


from the creation to the flood, which was pub- 
lished in 1739, after his death. 

After the publication of the Koran in 
1734, Sale attended with less regularity 
the meetings of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, and he re- 
ceived payment for work which he hod 
formerly done gratuitously. It is possible 
that the society did not view his translation 
of the Koran in a favourable light, and sus- 
pected his orthodoxy. His last recorded 
visit fo the society is on 6 Aug, 1734, but 
directions were issued to him about some 
logoi _ matters down to C July 1736. At 
this time he was occupied with the founda- 
tion of a publishing society called the So- 
cle^ for the Encouragement of Learning, to 
which belonged many noblemen and some of 
the most eminent literary men of the day. 
Sale served on the original committee. The 
meetings were held weekly, and the com- 
mitf eo decided what worlce eliould be printed 
at the expense of the society, or with its 
assistance, and what should be the price of 
them. When the cost of printing had been 
repaid, the property of the work was to re- 
vert to the author [see Oabte, Thomas, and 
Eob, Sib Thomas]. 

Bale died of fever at his house in Surrey 
Slreeh Strand, on 18 Nov. 1736, and was 
buried at St, Clement Danes on 16 Nov. No 
stone marks tbe grave. Sale is described 
by his biographer as having ‘ a healthy con- 
stitution and a communicative mind in a 
comely person,’ On SO Nov. the Socioty for 
tho Promotion of Christian Knowledge re- 
solved, in recognition of Sale’s services, to 
give twenty guineas to his wife and children, 
who were left in necBSsitoue ciroumstances. 

Sale married Marianne d’ Argent, of French 
extraction (possibly related to a Huguenot 
family of this name). By her ha had seven 
children. The eldest son, George James Sale 
n728-177S), fellow of New Collega, Oxford 
(1748-66), wos elected fellow of Winohester 
in 1766, ond wos rector of Bradford Peverel 
from 1768 to 1773, when he died without issue, 
lake his next brother, William Mitchell, he 
was distinguished for literary talents. Wil- 
liam Mitchell Sale married Martha Penning- 
ton of Canterbury, and had an only daughter, 
who married Thomas Pennington, A,M., rec- 
tor of Thorloy. The third son, Samuel Sale, 
perished in the great earthquake at Lisbon, 
A daughter, Marianne Sale, married Edward 
Arkell, by whom she had an only child, Ed- 
ward, Sale’s three remaining^ohildren died 
young (manuscript notes by Pennington in 
1734 edition of Saxb’b Koran, belonging to 
Iho Eer. H. S. Pennington, rector of St. 
Clement Danes). 
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Sale’s manuscripts passed into the posses- 
sion of Hamerton, the adminiatiatoi of his 
who printed a catalogue of them^in 
French as well as in Engush, containing 
eighty-six items. They were eventually 
bought '^Frofessor Thomas Hunt of Oxford 
for the Hadcliffe Library, and are_ now in 
the Bodleian. Some of the manuscripts seem 
to have come &om Aleppo, and in the Ma- 
kamat of Hariri and in one or two oth^ 
books Sale’s name will be found scribbled in 
Arabic characters. In 1739 Hamerton pub- 
lished ‘The Lives and Memorable Actions of 
many Illustrious Persona of the Eastern 
Nations.’ In the title it states that the 
work was designed and begun by Sale, and 
completed by a gentleman who resided in 
Turkey nearly twenty years. 

[Bavenpart’s Sketch of the Life of George 
Sals ; Books of the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Enoirledge.] H. T. L. 

SALE, JOHN (1768-1827), vocalist and 
composer, the son of John Sale H7S4-1802), 
junior vicar of Lincoln in 1761, and lay 
clerk of Windsor in 1767, was bom in Lon- 
don in 1768. From 1767 to 1776 Sale was 
a chorister of Windsor and Eton, and from 
1777 to 1796 lay vicar. In 1788 he wae ap- 
pointed gentleman of the Ohapel Hoyal, m 
1796 vicar choral of St. PauPs Oathedral, 
and in 1798 lay vicar of Westminster Abbey. 
In 1800 he succeeded to the position of 
almoner of St, Paul’s and master of the 
choristers, which posts he held until his re- 
signation in 1812. In 1818 he became senior 
gentleman or father of the Chapel Hoyal, 
and was excused further duty and atten- 
dance. 

Sole possessed an excellent bass voice and 
sang os soloist and in concerted music at 
many inmortant concerts and cathedral fes- 
tivals. From 1789 to 1814 his name ap- 
peared in the Ancient Concerts programmes, 
where Handel’s music occupied the chief 
place. _ He did not, however, neglect the 
homelier art of glee-singing. He conducted 
the glee club, and was fk'om 1 Feb. 1786 
honorary member, and from 14 Jan. 1812 
secretoiT, to the Noblemen’s Catch Club. 
Henry Phillips, himself a boss soloist, de- 
Bcritjed Sale’s basso-serondo as ' mellow and 
beanrifnl’ (JReeolieetions, i. 149). Sale’s 
method was that of the best English school, 
careful and pure, and his articulation dis- 
tinct. Possessed of considerable judgment 
and taste, he was much sought after as a 
teacher. He died, aged 69, at Marsham 
Street, Weatmiuater, on 11 Nov, 1827, and 
was buried on the 19th at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. 


Sale published, about 1800, * A Collection 
of New Glees,’ including six original num- 
bers for three and four voices, namely, ‘ My 
Phillida, adieu,’ ‘ Thyrsis, the music of that 
murmuring spring,’ ‘With an honest old 
friend,' * No gloiyl covet,’ ‘ With my jug of 
brown ale,’ ‘ Sometimes a happy nutic 
swain.’ He also edited Lord Moruington’a 
glees. His son, 

JonH- Bebnabd Sale (1779-1866), oiga- 
nist, was bom at Windsor on 24 June 1770 , 
In. 1785 he waa a chorister of Windsor and 
Eton. In 1792 he belonged to the chorus of 
the Ancient Concerts, and in 1794 he sang 
as a principal soprano at the Hereford Three 
CSioira Festival. In 1800 he became lay 
vicar of Westminster Abbey, obtaining a 
second appointment in 1806 ; in 1808 he ^ 
admitted gentleman of the Ohapel Eoyal, 
and in 1809 succeeded to the post of organist 
to St. Margaret’s, Westminster. A similar 
appointment at ^e Chapel Hoyal was ac- 
cepted in 1888 by Sale, who in the meantime 
had won a reputation os a teacher, and was 
in 1826 chosen to tench singly to the Prin- 
cess Victoria. While most English basses 
could hardly be distinguished from baritones, 
Sale, like his father^ had a true bass voice. 
He song at the Ancient Concerts flrom 1821 
to 1833. He died at Millbank, Westminster, 
on 16 Sept. 1866, i^ed 77. Hia three 
daughters survived him ; two, Mary Anne 
and Sophia (d. 1869), were musicians; Laura, 
the youngest, married William John Thoms 
[q. V.], the antiquary. 

He puhlished, besides songs, duets, and 
arrangements, the glee ‘ You ask the reason 
why I love,’ which gained the king of Han- 
over’s prize at the Catch Club, 1844, and 
‘ Psalms and Hymns,’ a collection of church 
music especially adapted for St, Margaret’s 
choir and congregation, 1837. John Ber- 
nard’s brother, 

Gbobob Oh^blbs Sale- (1796-1869), or- 
gwist, youngest son of John Sale, succe^ed 
I>r. Busby in 1817 as organist of St. Mary’s, 
Newington, and in 1826 was appointed or- 
anist of St. George’s, Hanover Square. He 
led on 23 Jan, 1809, 

[Grove’s Diet, iii. 218 ; Annual Biogr. ziii. 
4G6 ; Diet, of Musicians, ii, 403 ; Gent. Mag. 
1836, ii. 662 ; Fohl's Haydn in London, passim; 
Quarterly Musical Mag., 1827 p. 644, 1828 p, 
281 ; Harmonicon, 1827, i. 260 ; Ann^ of the 
Three Ohoits, pp. 71, 76, 86; Musical ‘World, 
1837-66, passna; Lincoln Archaeological Soo, 
Beports, 1891.) L. M. M. 

SALE, SiE ROBEHT HENljlY (1782- 
1846), major-general, defender of JalEuabad," 
second son of Colonel Sale of the East India 
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ComDanys aervioe, by his wife, daughter of when another gun was captured. He took 
&rry Brine, esq., of Duckdon, Huntingdon- part in the storming of the Traroncore 
Sirft was bom on 19 Sept. 1782. Educated lines and the action of Killianore on 21 Feb., 
with his brother George John ^terwords of when seren guns were captured and fire 
the 17th and 4th dragoons) at Dr. Nicholas's thousand of the enemy defeated, 
school at Ealing, he obtained an ensign’s Sale arrived on 24 July 1809 with his 
oommisaio® in the S6th foot on 19 Jan. 1796. regiment at Trichinopoly, where he married 
Hb was promoted to be lieutenant on the some year. In August 1810 theregi- 
12 April 1797, and on 8 Jan. 1798 was trons- ment moved from Waliqabad, where it had 
fened in the same rank to the 12th foot, been quartered, to St. Thomas’s Mount, and 
then quartered at Fort George, Madras. He thence in September to Madras, where it 
ouinihed with his regiment to Tanjora, orrlv- embarked in the fleet to lake part in the ex- 
ing there on 1 Marw, and on 22 July pro- peditiou against Mauritius. Sale landed in 
reeded with it to join the force assembling Mapcn Bay with the troops on 28 Nov. He 
under Lieutenant-general (afterwards Lord) took part in the storm of the French position 
Harris to act against Tipu Sultan, The a few miles from Port Louis, and in the other 
I2th foot were in the first infantry brigade operations resulting in the surrender of the 
under Major-general Baird. On 7 Mareh island on 3 Dec. 1810. lie remained in 
1799 they were employed in an attempt to Mauritius until April 1813, whan he moved 
surprise the enemy's cavalry camp, and on with the regiment to Bourbon. He was 
the 8th took possession of Naldrug. Sale promoted to be regimental major on 30 Dec. 
took part in the operations in the battle of 1813, and served on the stafl' during 
Melavelly on 27 March and in the siege and his sti^ in Bourbon; on the restoration of 
storm of Seringapatam, which was carried that island to France in April 1816 Sale ic- 
by assault on 4 May. He received the silver i umed with his battalion to Mauritius. Sale 
medal for Seringapatam. He was engaged sailed fl'om Mauritius with the Ist battalion 
mth his regiment under Colonel Stevenson, on 26 July for England, and landed at Ports- 
In the subsequent operations directed by mouth on 1 0 Nov. The regiment moved to 
Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley (afterwards Ireland, arriving at Cork on 26 Deo. and at 
Duke of Wellington), commanding in Maisur, Athlone on 9 Jan. 1818, Here the two 
against the freebooter Hhundia Wogh, bo- battalions met ;tho second was disbanded, on 
tween Jifly and September, the troops en- reduction of tho army, on 10 Jan, ; Sole, ag 
gaged receiving the thanks of the governor- a junior mdor, was placed on half-pay on 
general in council and of the Madras govern- 2d March 1818. 

ment. The 12th foot were then encamped Sale was brought back to full pay as 
hear Serinrapatam till the close of 1800. In major in the 18th foot on 28 June 1821, and 
December Side served in the expedition into joined the regiment at Dublin. He occom- 
the Wainad and Malabar country under ponied the ISth foot to Edinburgh in August 
Colonel Pater against Paichi Haja. The ser- 1822 to do dutv duringthe visit of George TV, 
vicewasveiy severe in this hilly and thickly and proceeded thence to Chatham, and on 
wooded coimtry, and was not ooiiclnded uniM 1 J an. 1823 saded with it for India, arriving 
May 1801, when the troops again received at Calcutta in May. 
ths thanks of government. Towards the end of 1823 Burmese incur- 

Sale returned with his regiment to SiTin- sions on British territory led to war with 
gapatam, moving in October to Trichinopoly, Burma, and an expedition was fitted out 
where they remained for nearly four years, under the command of Major-general Sir 
when they were again sent to Seringapatam. Archibald Campbell. Lieuteuant-colone) 
On 23 March 1806 Sale was promoted to be MoCreagh, who commanded the ISth foot, 
roptoin, and in April 1807, after an epi- having been appointed to command ahrigade, 
demic of fever, he accompanied hie regiment the command m theie^immt devolved upon 
to Camumore, In December 1808 they em- Sole, who embarked with it on 6 April 1^4, 
barked for Quilon inTravaneora to wage war and entered the Irrawaddy on 10 May. JRan- 
ogainst the r^oh of that province, arriving goon was occupied, and Sale with the ISth 
there on 29 Dec. On 16 Jan. 1809 Sale regiment drove the enemy from the neigh- 
served with his regiment, which formed part hourhood. On 10 June Sale commanded 
of Colonel Cbalmeis’s force, against the two companies of the 18th foot and two 
dewan of Ttavancore. After an engagement companies of the S8th fooh in the successful 
at Quilon which lasted for five hours, the attack on the stronghold at Eomandin, 
enemy were defeated with the loss of fbur- The stockade was ten feet high, and the 
teen guns. Again, on. 81 Jon. he was eu- men, encouraged by Sale, helped oqe another 
gaged in another victorious action at Quilon, up its face, entering the work simultapeonsly 
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with the party at the breach. Sir A. Oamp- 
belL mentioned in bis despatch that Sale was 
the first man who appeared on tlie top of the 
work. The attack on the seven stockades 
at Kamarnt on 8 July was led by Sale at 
the head of his regiment. Sale had a per- 
sonal encounter with the Burmese com- 
mander-in-chief, whom ha killed in single 
combat, taking from him a valuable gold- 
hilted sword and scabbard. 

At the end of November 1824 Sale com- 
manded one of the two columns of attack 
which were to advance from Bangoon. 
"VVith this column, eight hundred strong, on 

1 Bee. Sale stormed the Burmese lines. On 
the 6th he drove the enemy from all their 
positions, On the 8th he attacked the rear 
of the enemy’s lines opposite the Great 
Pagoda, and on the 15th stormed the 
enemy’s entrenchment at E!okieii, where 
he was severely wounded in tlie iiead. Sir 
A, Campbell again mentioned Sale in his 
despatch as ‘ an oilicer whose gallantry has 
been most conspiouous on every occasion 
since our arrival at I’angoon,’ and, alluding 
to his wound, ‘ I trust his valuable services 
will not long remain unavailable.’ 

The Burmese army having retreated to 
Donabyu, the commonder-in-ohiof deter- 
mined on an advance on Prouie, first sending 
Sale with a column to reduce the province 
of Bassein. Embarking on 10 Eeh. 1826 at 
Bangoon, Sale arrived off Pagoda Point, 
Great Negrais, on the 14th. On the 26th 
the first stockade on the river was success- 
fully stormed ; others followed ; and when 
the city of Bassein was reached on 3 March, 
it was found to be on fire and abandoned. 
Sale made an expedition up tbe river 120 
miles, returning to Bassein on 23 March, 
and, having mrt with no resistance, he re- 
embarked with the troops under his com- 
mand for Bangoon, where he arrived on 

2 May. Ho was promoted to be regimental 
lieutenant-colonel on 2 Jime 1826, and on 
tbe same day his brother George, in the 4th 
dragoons, was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel ; so their names for some years were 
together in the army list. 

On 8 Aug. Sale embarked with his regi- 
ment at Bangoon to join the army at Prome, 
where he arrived on 26 Aug. On 1 Dec. 
1826 he commanded the 1st brigade and re- 
pulsed the Shuns and Burmese at Simbike, 
near Piome ; the next day he stormed the 
enemy’s position on the Napadi Hills. On 
19 Jan. 1826 he commanded the successful 
assault from boats on tbe main face of tbe 
enemy’s works at Malown, when he was 
severely wounded. He was again mentioned 
in despatches. The war was concluded the 1 


following month, and Sale returned with 
his regiment to India, arriving atOalcutta 
in the middle of April 1826. He was ma^ 
a Companion of the Bath for his services ia 
Burma. 

Sale was with his regiment at Barhampur 
until November 1820, when he took it to 
Danapur for five years and then to Agra for 
four years, and in January 1836 he arrived 
at Karnal. On 28 June 1838 Sale was pro- 
moted to be brevet-colonel. In October ha 
wag appointed to command the let Bengal 
brigade of tbe army of the Indus, then 
assembling at Earnal. This brigade, which 
formed the advanced brigade throughout 
the first campaira in Afghanistan, was com- 
posed of the IStu light infantry and the 10th 
and 48th native infantry regiments. 

The march from ICarnal began on 8 Nov. 
1838. Sale reached Bohri at the end of 
January 1839, crossed the Indus by a bridge 
of boats, and reached Shaharpur on 20 Peh. 
After a five days’ holt at Dadar he entered 
theBolan pass on 16 March, and reached 
Shalkot or Quetta on 26 March with little 
^position but great loss of baggage-animals, 
want of supplies was greatly felt, and the 
force had to he put on reduced rations, 
After a halt of eleven days tbe Ehojek pass 
was traversed, with further loss of animals, 
baggage, and ammunition, but without oppo- 
sition, and Sole entered Eondaher on 26 April. 
Here a halt of two months wns made to 
allow crops to ripen and the army to rest 
and refit. In this interval Sale was sent, on 
12 May, with a mixed force of two thousand 
five hundred men,Abbott’sbatleryof artillery, 
t wol8-pounder guns, and two 5^-inch mortars, 
to reduce Girisme and dislodge tbe Kandahar 
chiefs from their refuge. After a fatiguing 
march the river Halmand was crossed on 
18 May, and Sale found GIrishk deserted, 
the Afghan chiefs having retired towards 
Seistan. Leaving a regiment of the shah’s 
contingent to occupy Girishlc and other 
abandoned places. Sale hastened back, on 
24 May, to Kandahar, where he arrived on 
29 May. 

On 27 June the march to Kabul was re- 
sumed, and on 21 July the army arrived in 
front of Gbnzni. The Kabul gate was blown 
in by the eimineers on tbe morning of 
23 July, and Sile commanded tbe storming 
column^ composed of aU the European in- 
fantry in the force ; the adlvonced section, 
consisting of the light companies under 
Colonel Bennie, made good their entroaoe, 
and were at once supported by Sole with the 
main column. There was a sturdy conflict 
at the gat& and amid the crumblingmasoiuy 
and the fiilling timber, Sale was brought to 
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the around hy an Afghan Bnbre-cut _ in the 
facef After a desperate struggle with his 
whose skull he clave, he regained 
his feet, end the fortress was soon in posses- 
sion of the British. Ghazni being well pro- 
viaoned, the army was able to recruit, and 
after a week’s rest the march was rosumod 
Mid Kabul entered without fiirther opposi- 
tion on 7 Aug. 1839, Dost Muhammad hav- 
ing fled to Bokhara. 

On 23 July 1839 Sale was given the local 
rank of major-gonerol while servi^ in 
He was made a K.O.B. for 
his services with the army of the Indus, and 
the shah bestowed upon him the order of 
the second class of the Durani Empire. On 
the hreak-up of the army of the Indus in 
October 1839 and the departure of Lord 
Keane, Miyor-genei'a! Sir ‘Willoughby Cotton 
took command of the troops in Afghanistan, 
and Sole was second in command. He spent 
the winter at Jalalabad, whither Shah Snuia 
had moved hie court, and where Lady Sale 
and his daughter j oined him and accompanied 
him to Kabul when the shah returned there 
in the apring of J840. In spite of the sub- 
sidies paid to the hill tribes, the escort was 
attacked on the way. 

In the autumn of 1840 Dost Muhammad 
waa again in the fiold and raising the whole 
countiy against the British. Solo was sent 
on 34 Sept, to chastise some rebellious chiefs 
in KoUstan, the hill ooimtiw north of Kabul, 
his brigade coueisting of the 18th light in- 
fimtry, the 27th and two companies of the 37 th 
native iutotry, Abbott's 9-pounder battery, 
two of the shah’s horso-arlillery guns, a 
34rpounder howitzer, two mortars, the 2nd 
Bengal light cavahy, and a regiment of the 
shah’s horse. On 20 8ept. the enemy was 
found strongly posted in front of the village 
of Tutandarn, sue miles north-east of Ohari- 
kar, then' flanks supported by small detached 
forts. Sole threatened both flanks and at- 
tsoked the centre in force with complete 
BucoesB. His attack on the fort of Jalgoh 
on 3 Oct. was loss successful, but, although 
the attacldug colmnn was at flrst beaten off 
with loss, the enemy evacuated the fort in 
the evening and fled. On 18 Oct. an attack 
was made on Babu-Kush-Ohar, whon the 
enemy retired. On. 10 Oot. Sale was rein- 
forced by thexemaming sire companies of the 
37th native infantry and two O-pounders, 
and on the 20th he attacked and captured 
Kacdarrah and Baidak. Eor the remainder 
of the_ month Sale was engaged in minor 
operations and ineffectual attempte to oap- 
tim Doet Muhammad, who was wen in the 
country. 

On 29 Oot. Sale was at Bagh-i-Alam 
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when he heard that Dost Muhammad was 
in the Kohiston valley. On 2 Nov. he en- 
countered and defeated him near the village 
of Parwan. In the cavalry charge the 
British ofScers covered themselves with 
glory, but the native troopers fled, and the 
Afghan horsemen, emboldened by this craven 
conduct, charged nearly up to the British 

f uns. Broadfoot of the engineers and Dr, 
lord, political agent, who accompanied the 
cavalry, were, with the adjutant, killed, and 
several of the olflcere were severely wounded. 
The Britieh infantry, advancing, recovered 
the lost ground, and cleared the Farwandora 
or pass of Poiwan, the enemy, completely de- 
feated, flying to the Fanjshor valley. Dost 
Muhammad, seeing the hopelessness of fur- 
ther resistance, went to Bfabul and surren- 
dered himself to Sir William Macnaghten, 
He accompanied Sir Willoughby Cotton to 
India, leaving Kabul on 13 Nov., when 
Major-generalWilliam George Keith Elphin- 
stone [q.v.] succeeded to the Afghaniston 
command, sale returned with his force to 


Kabul. 

Some reductions and alterations wei'e 
made in the army of occupation, which 
settled down into the quiet hfe of canton- 
ments. Many of the married officers hod 
sent for their wives and families, and, wrapt 
in a false sense of security, were oblivious of 
the coming storm. On 9 Aug. 1841 Sale’s 
youngest daughter was married at Kabul to 
Lieutonaut J. L, D. Sturt of the engineers. 
Notwithstanding that the inhabitants of the 
country manifested their antipathy to Euro- 
peans Dy continual insults and occasional 
murders ; that the shah was daily, by his con- 
duct, alienating his subjects ; and that not a 
single month passed without a punitive ex- 
pedition, no suspicion of danger influenced 
the actions of the political and military 
authorities. At on early stage of the occn- 
patioii Sale had protested against placing the 
British troops in cantonmonts in the position 
proposed, and had vainly advocated the occu- 
paUon of the Bala-Hissur, where a British 
iorce could have held Kabul against any 
odds. While contemplating a large reduc- 
tion in the not over large army of occupation, 
the government now determined, fox the sake 
of 4,0007, a year, to reduce the subsidies paid 
to the hill tribes to keep open, the passes 
and refrain &om plunder. The Qhilzai sardars 
were informed of the decision at the be- 
ginning of Ootoher 1841. The hillmen at 
once rose and occupied the posses in force, 
catting the communications between Kabul 
and Indie. 

Sole, who was about to proceed with his 
brigade to India on relief, and with whom Mao- 
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na^liten, appointed governor of Bombay, vraa 
to nave returnedto India, -was diieoted to clear 
the passes to Jalalabad. On 12 Oct. be 
moved &om Butkbak into tbe Khnrd Kabul 
pass, bis force consisting of tbe 13tb light 
infantry, the 35tb native infantry, two field 
gtins, some native sappers, and some Jazail- 
chis. drowning tbe height on each side of 
tbe defile. Sale forced tbe pass, but was 
wounded early in tbe fight by a bullet in 
tbe anMe and relinquished tbe command to 
Lieutenant-colonel Dennie. On reaching 
ELutd Kabul tbe 13tb light infantry re- 
turned to Butkbak, leaving tbe rest of tbe 
force under Lieutenant-colonel Monteith at 
Kburd Enbul. In these positions tbe force 
remamed for nine days. Sale refusing to 
move without a sufficient force, transport, 
and ammunition. He moved from Kburd 
Kabul on 22 Oct. with tbe ISth light in- 
fantry, tbe 86th and four companies of tbs 
37 tb native infantry. No. 6 field (camel) 
battery, tbe mountain train, tbe corps of 
sappers and miners, a squadron of tbe 6tb 
li^t cavalry, and a nsala of tbe shah's 
second cavalry. He made bis w^ cautious^ 
through the defiles of tbe Haft Kotul, 
occupying the heights on each side with 
skirmishers, and on reaching tbe valley of 
Tezin attacW and captured tbe fort. The 
loss was slight, the rearguard sufiering 
most, but a good deal of baggage and ammu- 
nition was carried off by tbe enemy. 

Sale halted at Tezin on tbe night of 
22 Oct. Tbe political officers were all power- 
ful, and as Macnagbten ruled at Kabul, so 
Macgregor controlled Sale at Tezin, and 
precious days were wasted in making a treaty 
with the faithless A&bans instead of, by 
seizing their forts and breaking their power, 
forcing them to keep open the passes. On 
26 Oct. Sale sent back, under command of 
Major Griffiths, tbe 87tb native infantry, 
three companies of Captain Broadfoot’s 
sappers, and half tbe mountain train to 
Kato Jabar, between Tezin and Kburd 
Kabul, to keep open the route tbrongb 
which be bad just passed, and to await the 
arrival of a regiment expected from Kabul. 
Being much pressed for baggage animals, he 
appropriated the disposable animals of tbe 
troops sent back. On the same day he 
marched to Seb-Baba and reached bis first 
comping ground with no other opposition 
than some sharp skirmishing between his 
baggage and rear guards and the enemy. 
On 27 Oct. he mov^ to Knta Sang through 
a narrow pass, after reaching the summit of 
which it was necessary for the rearguard to 
fight throughout the rest of tbe march, in- 
flicting severe loss upon tbe enemy. At, 


Kata Sang Sale received information that 
tbe enemy were massing to resist him in tbs 
Pari-dara and Jagdolak passes. Captain 
Maogregor, the political officer, assured Sals 
that there was no national feeling of hostility 
and that after the treaty be bad made then 
wonld be no organised attack. Sale, bow. 
over, avoided the Pnri-dara route, where tbs 
enemy were prepared to resist him, and on 
tbe 28tb took the route to tbe south over tbe 
hiUs, a chord of tbe arc, a segment of which 
was occupied by the enemy. Here Sals 
missed an opportunity of striking a deadly 
blow, and of cruebing tbe insurrection. 
Had be turned sharply to bis left when 
opposite tbe defile, owmg to tbe peculiar 
configuration of tbe ground, be woifid bays 
caught tbe Gbilzais m a hopeless position 
swarming along tbe southern margin of tbs 
pass to overwhelm, as they believed, tbe 
British column locked amid the winding of 
the defile below — ^would have snared them in 
their own net, and driven them headlong 
over tbe precipice. It is possible that igno- 
rance of tbe ground or deference to Mac- 
gregor’s treaty may have been the reason of 
the omission, but it was a serious blander 
having momentous consequences. Sale was 
attacked after passing the outlet of the 
Pari-dara, but held the Afghans in check. 
On account, however, of tbe jaded condition 
of bis camols be bad to destroy a good deal 
of camp equipage to prevent it falling into 
the enemys bands. On the 29tb Sde 
marched from Jagdalokto Surkb-ab,and bis 
rearguard bad some sharp fighting in forcing 
tbe passage of tbe Kotol-i-Jagdalak, On 
tbe SOtb Gandamak was xeaobed without 
further molestation. 

On 6 Nov. on tbe urgent representations 
of Broadfoot and (Sir) HenryHavelodk [q. v.], 
Sale sent a force to Mamu Kbel, which cap- 
tured tbe fort of Mir Affiul Khan, who was 
molesting tbe British camp. On 10 Nor. Sale 
reosived tbs news of tbe outbresk at Kabul, 
and tbe murder on 2 Nov. of Sir Alexander 
Burnes [q. v.l accompanied by peremptory 
orders from Klpbinstone to return at once 
with bis whole force to Kabul. Sale called 
a council of war, and, conouriing in its ad- 
vice, continued bis morffii tbe following day 
towards Jalalabad, where, after a successfm 
contest at Patebabad, he arrived on 19 Nov. 
1841, tbe Afghans hovering about bis rear 
bU the way, but meeting with severe punish- 
ment, On 16 Nov. be wrote to Bl^bmstone 
explaining bis reasons for taking tms course, 
wlucb were briefly that bis camp equipage 
had been deetiwed ; be bad three hundred 
sick snd wounded ; there was no longer a 
single depot of provisions on tbe road to 
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Kabul; hia available carriage was insufficient 
to bring' on one daj’s rations with it the 
whole country was m arms ; his aminanition 
was insufficient ; with the means at his dis- 
nosal he could force neither the Jagdalnk 
noi the Khurd Kabul pass, and if the debris 
of ffis force should reach Kabul, it would 
be only to find the Kabul garrison without 
the of subsistence. Eegard for the 

honour and interests of the government oom- 
nelled T'’*" to put Jalalabad into a state of 
defence until the Kabul force should fall 
back on it or succour arrive firom Peshawar. 

Considering that Major Griffiths, with the 
37th native infantry and throe guns, sent 
back by Sale to Kabar Jabar and recalled to 
Kabul by Elpbinstone, made good his way 
through the passes in spite of the Ghilzai 
attack, and reached Kabul on S Nov. ■with- 
out even the loss of any baggage, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why Sale could not have 
seemed his sick and wounded and his baggage 
in one of the defensible forts in his neigh- 
bourhood, and then, unencumbered, made a 
rapid march to Kabul, where his appearance 
woffid have been a blow to the insurrection 
and new life to the British cause. Even if 
he did not go to Kabul, he would have been 
of much greater use to the Kabul force had 
he remained at Gandomok, where he could 
have maintained himself at least as easily as 
at Jalalabad, and could have held out a help- 
M hand to the retiring Kabul force. On 
the other hand it must be remembered that 
Sale’s decision must have been deliberately 
taken, for he had the strongest personal in- 
ducements to return to Kabul, where his 
wife and daughter and son-in-law shared the 
dangers of the garrison. 

Iffie defences of Jalalabad were in a mise- 
rable condition, and there were no food sup- 
plies. Sole's force numbered about two thou- 
sand men, composed of seven hundred men 
of the 13th light infantry, half of whom were 
recruits who had joined from England during 
the summer; the SSth native infantry, 760 
men; Broadfoot's sappers, 160 men; forty 
men of the shah's infantry; one squadron 

S 130 me^ of the 6th Bengal cavalry under 
aptain Oldfield ; one lisala of Shah Shuja’s 
contiugent(mnetyaabreB); Backhouse’s moun- 
tain train (sixty men) ; and Abhott’s battery 
(120 men). A successful sortie was made 
by Monteith on 14 Nov., which cleared the 
neighbourhood of Afghone and enabled sup- 
pliffl to he got in. Abbott and Broedfoot 
were entrusted with the duty of placing the 
town in a state of defence. On the 21st 
Sale heard of the destruction of theOharikar 
garrison, and the following day of the evaoua- 
tion of Pesh Bolak, east of the 


pass, and by the end of the month Sale was 
surrounded by six thousand Afghans. An- 
other successful sortie was made by Dennio 
on 1 Dec., which left the garrison unmolested 
for some time and enabled the provisional 
defences to be completed. On 2 Jan. 1842 
Sale heard of the murder of Macnaghten, 
and on the 9th he received orders from 
Elj^instone to evacuate Jalalabad and march 
to Peshawar, in accordance with a conven- 
tion made at Kabul, The despatch informed 
Sole that Akhar Khan had given a safe-con- 
duct, and that he would he unmolested on 
his march. It is impossible to account for 
the imbecility which could put faith in the 
Afghans after the events which had oocurred. 
Sale at this time intercepted a despatch from 
this very Akbar Kbon to a chief near Jalala- 
bad exhorting the faithful to assemble and 
fight the infidels, and he so informed Elphin- 
Btone, and declined to move without further 
orders. On IS Jon. a solitary horseman, Dr. 
Brydou, wounded and exhauked, arrived to 
tell the fearful tale of the annihilation of 
the Kabul force of 4,600 men with its ten 
thousand comp followers. Broadfoot, the 
acting engineer, laid before Sale the con- 
dition of Jalalabad, and advised him, if he 
thought he could not hold out, to march 
that night for Peshawar while retreat was 
possible. 

On 23 Jan. came news of Colonel Wild’s 
attempt to force the Khaibar and the aban- 
donment of All Masjid. Every precaution 
was talcen by Sole and the Jalalabad garri- 
son to enable them to fight to the last, and 
they prepared for the worst. On 26 J an., how- 
ever^ ^aegregor received a letter from Shah 
Sham referring to the treaty, and asking 
Salas intentions in remaining in Jalalabad, 
A council of war was called on the follow- 
ing day, which was presided over by Sale 
and attended by Captain Macgrwor, politi- 
cal officer, Lieutenant-colonels Ifenme and 
Monteith, and Captains Abbott, Broadfoot, 
Oldfield, and BaolchoiiBe, Captains Have- 
lock and Wade, Sale's staff officers, were also 
present, but had no vote. Sale and Mac- 
gregor proposed to negotiate for the evacua- 
tion, wM(m was -vehemently opposed by 
Broadfoot and Oldfield, but agreed to by the 
rest ; the meeting was, however, adjourned 
imtil the following day, when, after a heated 
discussion, the reply to Shah Shuja, agreed 
to by the majority, modified as regards hos- 
tages, was approved and sent. This reply 
was briefly that, if the shah bad no further 
need of their services, they would evacuate 
Jalalabad on his giving them formal permis- 
sion to do so, provided Akbar Khan were 
with^awn, that safe-conduct were guarani 
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teed to the force on their return to India, 
and that hostages were given. 

The decision of Sale and the majority^ of 
the council was based upon the consideration 
that thegovernor-generalhad abandoned them 
by his despatch directing that, if Kabul fell, all 
other stations should be evacuated ; and that, 
if they defied the shah, the British captives 
might suffer, while by negotiating time would 
at any rate be gained. On 12 Feb. the 
same council was assembled to hear the 
shah’s rejoinder, which was a request that 
the members would affix their signatures 
and seals to Maegregor’s letter. In the 
meantime there had been considerable dis- 
cussion os to the situation, and, though Sale 
and Maegregor urged the members to affix 
their seius, the demand of the shah was 
seized upon os an opportunity to withdraw 
from the proposals contained in tlie letter of 
28 Jan. The shah was accordingly infonned 
that the coimcil declined to negotiate further 
until assured that he no longer desired their 
services. 

These councils of war have been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion, not generally 
favourable to Sale and Maegregor. The 
original papers came into the hands of the 
India office only in 1890, and a study of 
them shows that, while Sale was too easily 
influenced hy Maegregor to put trust in the 
crafty Afghan, hie chief hope seems to have 
been that negotiations would gain time, 
which was alf important. The credit of 
withstanding all attempts at evacuation, and 
of almost alone upholding the necessity of 
maintaining the position of Jalalabad to the 
last, belongs to George Broadfoot. The very 
day after the council had been held Sale re- 
ceived intelligence that (Sir) George Pollock 
[q . T.] had arrived at Peshawar to command 
the force for his rehef. 

On 19 Feb. severe earthquakes occurred, 
causing great destruction ofbuildings. They 
undid in on hour all that Sale’s force nad con- 
structed in three months. Nothing daunted, 
however. Sole set to work the next day to 
reconstruct the defences, and Broadfoot was 
again his right hand in the work. Earth- 
quake shocks of a milder form continued to 
reem* during the next month, but little 
damage was done by them. On 28 Feb. and 
on 2 and 4 March Akbar Khan made attacks 
whick were repulsed. Provisions began to 
fall short, and the investment was drawn 
closer ; but successM sorties were made on 
1 and 24 March, and again on 1 April, when 
five hundred sheep were captured. "When 
Sale proceeded to distribute the sheep among 
the different remments and corps of his force, 
a pleasing mcideut occurred : the fiSth native , 


infantry desired that their share might be 
given to tbeir friends, the ISth light infantry 
as animal food was less necessary to them 
than to European troops. 

On e April Maegregfor’s spies bi-ouaht in 
false news of the defeat of Pollock in the 
Khaibar, and on the 6th Akhar Khaa fired 
a salute, as was supposed, in honour of this 
victory. Urged hy Broadfoot and Abbott 
and other fiery spirits, Sale, who was eager 
to fight but loth to take the respousihility 
mode arraiigeinentB to give battle to Akhar 
on the following day and, if successful, to 
move with all his baggage and store.s toward 
the Khaibar. In the evening he learned that 
Pollock had been victorious at the Khaibar 
and that Akbar’s aalute was to celebrate the 
murder of Shah Shuja at Kabul, Sale never- 
theless determined to fight on the morrow as 
already arranged. Accordingly, at dayhieak 
on 7 April, he formed his troops in three 
columns of attack, under command respec- 
tively of Bennie, Mouteith, and Havelock. 
The attack was completely successful, but 
Bennie was kiUod leading the ISth light in- 
fantry to victory. Akhar Khan’s lines were 
carried by 7 A.ir., and hie camp, baggage, 
artillery, arms, ammunition, and horses tell 
into Sale’s hands. Akbar, with the wreck of 
his army, fled towards Kabul, and the chiefs 
of the aietricts in the Khaibar direction 
hastened to submit to Sale, 

On 16 April Pollock arrived at Jalalabad 
with his relieving column to find that Sale 
had relieved himself. Lord Ellenborough, 
the new governoi'-genoral, issued a highly 
complimentary order, in which he alluded to 
the garrison of Jalalabad as that ‘illustrious 
arrisou.’ A silver medal and six months’ 
atta was grouted to every officer, non-com- 
missioned officer, and man, both European 
and native, which belonged to the gornson 
on 7 April 1842. The order was directed to 
be read to all the troops, and a salute of 
twenty-one guns to be fired at every princi- 
pal station of the army in India. 

A long stay was made hy Pollock at 
Jalalabad, partly on account of sickness and 
want of transport, hut mainly because of the 
indecision of the government as to the course 
to he pursued. On 16 June 1812 Sale was 
made a Knight Grand Gross of the Bath for 
his defence of Jalalabad. Towards the end 
of July Sale moved his division (the first) to 
Fatehahad, on the road to Kabul, and on 
20 Aug. Pollock marched from Jalalabad 
with the retnainder of the army. On 8 Sept. 
Sale encountered the enemy at the Jagdalak 
pass, where they occupied a position of great 
strength, and, after some sho^ fighting and 
very fatiguing climbing, dispersed them, 
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Sale, always to the front when flghtmg was 
ffoing on, was wounded leading me men up 
fte heights. On 12 and 18 Sept, some twenty- 
thousand men had occupied every post of 
vantage in the Tezin pass, but Sale drove 
them from crag to crag, contested at every 
step until the pass was cleared, hut only to 
find numbers assembled in an almost impreg- 
nable position on the Haft Kotal (7,800 
feet). The hiUwaa after mucdi labour scaled, 
and the enemy driven from height to he^ht. 
Adeoisive victory was gained, and on 16 ^pl. 
Sale encamped his division at Kabul. 

On arrival at Kabul, Sir Richmond Camp- 
bell Sbokespear [^. v.] had been nt once 
despatched with six hundred horsemen to 
rescue the captives at Bamian, and on the 
17th Sale took a brigade of his Jalalabad 
troops and pushed on to Shahespoar’s sup- 
port. The captives, who had by bribery 
already effected their own release, mot Shake- 
spear on 17 Sept, and the following day were 
safe in Sale’s camp. 

On IS Oct. Sole led the advanced guard 
on the return march to India by the Khaibar 
pass, and, having e-veroiaed great caution, 
met with no dilEoulty, and reached All 
hlaajid on 12 Nov. 

On 17 Deo., at the head of the .Talnlahad 
ganioon. Sale croeaed the Satlaj by the bridge 
of boats into Pirozpur, and was received with 
great bononr and ceremony by the govornor- 
generol. On 24 Feh. 1843 the Itiauke of 
parliament were unanimously voted to Sale 
for the skill, intrepi^ty, and perseverance 
displayed in the military operations in Af- 

g hanistan. The resolution was moved in 
te House of Lords by the Duko of Welling- 
ton, and in the House of Commons by Sir 
BoWt Feel. On the death of General £d- 
vrard Morrison, colonel of the 13th (Prince 
Albert’s) regiment of light infantry. Sale 
received on 16 Dec. 1843, as a special promo- 
tion for distinguished service, the colonelcy 
of his old re^ment, a most imusnal distinc- 
tion for so junior an officer. In addition to 
the special medal for Jalulahad, Sale received 
medtus for Ghazni and Kabul. 

Sale went to England, but returned to 
India on appointment, on 29 March 1844, as 
quartermaster-general of the queen’s troops 
in the East Indies. On the outbreak of the 
Sikh war, towards the end of 1846, he served 
as quarlermaster-genoral of the army under 
Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) GougL His 
left thi^ was shattered by a grape-shot at 
the battle of Mudki on 18 Dec., and ha died 
from the effects on 21 Doc. 1845. 

Sale was a brave soldier. He was nick- 
named ‘Fighting Boh,’ and wherever there 
was dghting he was always in. the thick of 


it. His men followed him anywhere. He 
was too much afraid of responsibility to 
molca a good general, nor indeed had he the 
fecial gifts vraichmake a great commander. 
Sir Robert Feel, in the House of Commons, 
paid a graceful tribute to his memory when 
proposing a vote of thanks to the army of 
the Satlaj, and suggested a public monu- 
ment. A portrait of Sale was painted by 
George Clint, A.R.A., and engraved in 
mezzotinto by Thomas Lupton. Another por- 
trait was painted by Scarlet Davis, and in 
1846 was in the possession of John Hinx- 
man, esq. 

Sale married, in 1809, Flobektia (born 
13 Aug. 1790), daughter of George Wynoh, 
esq. She was at Ludiona at the time of her 
husband’s death. On the retreat of the 
British force from Kabul in January 1842, 
and the massacre which ensued. Lady Sale 
had shared the horrors of thoso cold snowy 
days and nights. She did what she could to 
alleviate the sufferings of the women and 
children and the wounded. Her clothes 
were riddled with bullets, and she was twice 
wounded and had a btdlet in her wrist. 
"With her daughter, Mrs. Sturt, she soothed 
the last moments of her mortally wounded 
son-in-law, Lieutenant Sturt of the engineers, 
who died near Khurd Kabul on 0 .Tan. 1842, 
and was the only officer who received Chris- 
tian burial. At last, on ] 0 Jan., Akbor Khan 
had compassion on these unfortunate women 
and children, and carried them, with other 
prisoners and hostages, to a fort in the Khurd 
Kabul. Their baggage was all looted, and 
they had only the clones they were wearing. 
Fortunately, before leaving Kabul, Lady Sale 
had taken out her diary to make an entiy, 
and then, ffndiug her baggage gone_,put it in 
a bag which she tied to her waist. This 
graphic account, begun at Kabul in Septem- 
ber 1841, was continued tbrongh her cap- 
tivity, and published in 1848. On 11 Jan. 
1842 the captives were moved from Khurd 
Kabul; they reached Jagdalak on the 13th, 
on the 16th Tigri, a fortified town in the 
valley of Lughman, twenty-five miles north 
of Jalidabadj and on the 17th Badiabad, 
eight miles higher up the valley, the fort of 
which formed the prison of nine ladies, 
twenty gentlemen, and fourteen children, 
besides seventeen European soldiers, two 
European women, and one child. Crowded 
together, with no spare clothes nor neces- 
saries, except coarse food and shelter, they 
were nevertheless not molested, and Lady 
Sale was even allowed to carry on a oorre- 
mondenco -with her husband in Jalalabad. 
They suffered a good deal from the earth- 
quake gf 19 Fob. and frequent earthquakes 
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during the following month. On 11 April, 
after the battle of Jalalabad, they were 
moved from Tigri, and reached Tezin on 
the 19th. Here some of the party, including 
General Elphinstone, who died on 23 April, 
were left, but Lady Sale and her daughter, 
with the remainder of the party, went on to 
Zandah on the 22nd, remaining there a whole 
month. On 23 May they left Zandah, and 
the next day arrived at Nvtr Muhammad, 
Mir Ahor’s fort near Habul. On 25 Aug. 
the captives were moved from Nur Muham- 
mad, and reached Bamian on 3 Sept.,_ in 
charge of Saleh Muhammad Khan. Having 
ascertained that this man was open to bribery, 
a paper was drawn up in which the prisoners 
agreed to pay him twenty thousand rupees 
down and apension of twelve thousand rupees 
per annum to effect their escape. On IS Sept, 
they heard of the approach of Pollock and 
Nott to Kabul from Maidan and Butkhak re- 
spectively, and that a light force had been sent 
to their aid, so on the 16th they started from 
Bamian, and on the 17th, at the forts at the 
foot of the Kaln pass, met Sir Hichmond 
Shakespeare on his way with six hundred 
Kazlbash horsemen to rescue them. They 
continued their march under his protection. 
On the following day the^ met Sale and his 
brigade, who arrived just in time to prevent 
their recapture by an Afghan force under 
Sultan Jan. On 21 Sept, they arrived at 
Kabul. After her husband’s death Lady 
Sale continued to reside in the hills in India 
on a pension of 500/. a year, granted by the 
queen as a mark of approbation of her con- 
duct and of her husband’s services. In 1863 
she visited the Cape of Good Hwe for the 
benefit of her health, and died at Oape Town 
on 6 July, a few days after her arrival there. 
Lady Sole was par excellezice ‘a soldier’s 
wife.’ She was the companion and friend of 
her husband throughout a life of military 
vicissitude, sympathising with him in all 
that concemed his profession^ quick in per- 
ception, self-reliant and practicaL 
[Despatches; War Office Becords; India 
Office Becoids; Stocqueler’s Memorials of Af- 
ghaniatnn, Calcutta, 1843; Gleig’a Sale’s Brigade 
m Afghanistan, London, 1846 ; Kaye's History 
ofthe War in Afghanistan, London, 1861 ; Baye% 
Lives of Indian Officers, London, 1867 , Durand’s 
Piist Afghan War and its Causes, London, 
1870 ; Low's Iffirst Afghan War, from the Jour- 
nal and Conemondence of Major-general Augus- 
tus Abbott, Loudon, 1879; Forbes's Af^an 
Wars, London, 1892 ; Eyre’s Military Opera- 
tions at Cahul, London, 1843 ; Low’s Life and 
Oorremondence of Field-Marshal Sir George 
Pollock, London, 1873 ; MaUeson’s Hist, of Af- 
ghanistan, London, 1878 ; Lady Sale’s Journal 
of the Disasters in Afghanistan, London, 1813; 


Welsh’s Military Bominisesnoes, London, 1830 • 
Hough’s Political and Military Events in British 
India from 1766 to 1849, London. 1868 ; Vibart’s 
Mihtary History of the Madras Engineers 

London, 1881; Professional Papers of the Corps 

of Boyal Engineers, Occaeional Papers Series 
vol. lii. 1879, Hist. Boview, January 1893- 
Gent. Mag. 1846 and 1863 , The Defence of 
Jalalabad, engravings, with letterpress at the 
end by Colonri W. Sole, fol. London, 1846, with 
portrait of Sir B. Sale oa frontispiece; Annuel 
Eegieter, 1846; Broadfoot's Career of Ifoior 
George Broadfoot, C.B., London, 1888; Cannon’s 
Histoneal !^cord of the Twelftli or the Eist 
Suffolk Begiment of Foot, London, 1848; Gan- 
non’s Historical Becord of the Thirteenth’, Fust 
Somerset, or tlie Prince Albert’s Begiment of 
Light Infantry, London, 1848 ; English Ovclo- 
p»dia,1872.] B.H,V 

SALB-BAEKER, LUOY ELIZA- 
BETH DRUMMOND DAYIES (1841- 
1892), writer for the young, horn in 1841 
was the third and yoimgest daughter of 
Francis Henry Davies (1791-1803), regi- 
strar of the court of chancery, and of his 
wife, Lady Lucy Clementina (d, 1879), only 
sister of George Drummond, fourteenth 
earl of Perth and sixth duke of Melfort. 
She was twice married : fli-st, oa 25 Aug! 
1858, to Lieutenaut-oolonel James John 
Villiers, who died in command of the 74th 
highlanders at Belaese, India, on 10 May 
1862, aged 38 ( Gent. Mag, 1862, ii, 233) ; and, 
secondly, on 10 Aug. 1866, to John Sale- 
Barker of Cadogan Place, Chelsea, who died, 
6 Oct. 1884, Mrs. Siue-Barker died on 
6 May 1892. 

Mrs. Sale-Barker began her literaiy 
career with occasional articles for the maga- 
zines, and about 1872 began to write regularly 
for children. Between 1874 and 1888 she 
published more than forty volumes for 
juvenile readers. Many of the stories she 
had composed for her own children, Some of 
her publications bore such titles as ‘Little 
Bright Eyes’ Picture Book’ and ‘Little 
Golden Locks’ Story Book,’ She edited 
‘Little Wide-Awake,’ a magazine for cM- 
dren, from its commencement in 1874 until 
her death, and wrote the verses for Eats 
Greenaway’s popular ‘ Birthday Book for 
Children ’ (1880). 

[Times, 9 May 1892; Burke's Peerage, 8.y. 
Perth; AUibone’s Diet. s. v. ' Barker,’ Supphi, 
93 ; Brit. Mna. Cat.] E, L, 

BALESBURY. [See Saiibbtov.] 

‘SALESBY/ ROBERT op (/. 1160), 
chancellor of Sicily. [See Roburt,] 

SALGADO, JAMES {n. 1680), Spanish 
refugee, of a good Spanm family, became 
a Romish priest of the order of the Domini- 
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nans Becoming converted to protestontism, 
^suffered much by the inquisition of 
Soain, and after visiting France, Italy, and 
^l^n&nited Netherlands, came to England 
1678. 'On 26 Dec. 1678 
Andrew Sail [q. v.l signed a certiflcnta, dated 
from Christ Ohurot, Oxford, testifying to Ms 
civil hahaviour in the university! Sail re- 
commended him for emplOTment in tuition. 
In his dedication of the ‘ Description of the 
Plasa’ to Charles II Salgado speaks of his 
pinching poverty. It is possible he left 
frp ipTid for Holland before 1684. 

-wrote: 1. ‘The Romish Priest 
turn’d Protestant, with the Reasons of his 
Conversion, wherein the true Church is ex- 
posed to the view of Christiana and derived 
out of the Holy Scriptures,’ London, 1679, 
4to (dedicated to the lords and commons in 
parliament). 2. ‘ A brief Description of the 
Nature of the Basilisk or Cockatrice ’ (anon.) 
(1680?),4to. 3. ‘*Su;»/9i'ioo-ir, or the intimate 
converse of Pope and Devil attended by a 
Cardinal and Buffoon. To wMch is annexed 
the portrait of each -with a brief explication 
thereof,’ London, 1681 (dedicated to Prince 
Bupert, duke of Cumberland) j Manchester, 
18^, 8to i -with ‘ An r^peudix wherein the 
HeUiah MaoMnations omie Pope are further 
aearched into on the occasion of the never 
enough to be lamented death of Sir Ed- 
mundbury Godfrey,’ London, 1681. 4, ‘ An 
impartial and brief Description of the Plaza 
or sumptuous Market Place of Madrid and 
the BuU-baiting there, together with the 
History of the famous Placidus,’ Loudon, 
168S, 4to (dedicated to Charles H); re- 
printed in ‘llarleian Miscellany,’ vol. vii. 
6. ' Geialdus Lisardo de regimiue momli per 
Jacobum Salgado Hispanum,’ Amsterd^, 
1684 (date corrected to 1683). 


[Salgado’s -works ; Harleion Miscellany, -vii. 
237 ».] W-A. 8. 

SALISBIJRT, Eabm or. [See LoirGB- 
srin, WiLUAur xiu, first eoi'l of the Longe- 
8p6e family, d, 1226 ; Lorronsr-^D, WinxiAAC 
su, second earl, 1212 P-1260 ; MorTTAOTriii, 
WiXXiAJt nr, &8t earl of the Montacute 
family, 1301-1844 j Moutaoutb, Wixiiam 
DB, second earl, 1328-1397; Mohtao'oie, 
JoHir BB, third earl, ]360f-1400i Monta- 
oniE, Thojiab DU, fourth eoid, 1888-1428; 
NavntB, Rxohabd, fii-st earl of the Neville 
family 1400-1400; Nbvixmi, RionABD, 
second earl, 1428-1471 ; Oaoiii, Robdrt, first 
earl of the Cecil family, 1663-1612 j Cdoix, 
Jaubs, third earl, d, 1683; CdoiIi, Jahds, 
fourth earl, <?. 1093,] 


SALISBURY, OoTTSTBBS or, [SeePoin, 
MAttaABHa!, 1473-1641.] 


SALISBURY, ENOCH ROBERT 
GIBBON n.819-1890), barrister, eldest son 
of Joseph Salisbury of Bagillt, Flintshire, 
was born on 7 Nov. 1819. He became a 
student of the Inner Temple, 7 Jan. 1860, 
and was called to the bar, 17 Nov. 1862. He 
went the North "Wales circuit, where he 
had a good piactioe, but his chief success -was 
os aparhomentary counsel. He was elected 
in the liberal interest M.F. for Chester in 
1857, hut he -was unsucoessful in contesting 
the seat in 1869. His knowledge of books 
relating to Wales and the border counties 
was remarkable. Of these he made a 
fine collection, which is now in the posses- 
sion of Cardiff College. He died at hie 
house, Glen-aber, Saltncy, near Chester, on 
27 Oct. 1890j and was buiied at Eccleslon, 
near that city. He married, on 28 June 
1842, Sarah, yoai^est daughter of the Rev. 
Arthur Jones, D.D, She died on 2 March 
1879, leaving a son and five daughters. 

Salisbu^ published : 1. ‘ A Letter on 
National Education, suggested by "A Letter 
on State Education in wales,” ’ 1849, 16mo. 
2, ‘A Catalogue of Cambrian Books at 
Glen-aber, Chester, 1600-1799, not men- 
tioned in Rowlanda’s Cambrian Bibli^raph^,’ 
Oomarvon, 1874, 8vo. 3. ‘ Border OountisB 
Literature, a Catalogue of Border County 
Books in the Glen-aber Library, Chester, 
A.B. 1600-1882,’ pt. i. Chester, i2mo, no 
date. 4. ‘Border Counties Worthies’ (re- 

f riuted from the ‘ Oswestry Advertiser’), 
st and 2nd ser, London, 1880, 8vo. 

[Foster’s Men at the Bar, p. 410 ; British Mu- 
seum and Mauchestor Free Library Catalogues ; 
information &om Mr. T.Oann Hughes.] A. N. 

SALISBURY or SALESBURY, 
IIENE"? (1661-1637 P), Welsh grammarian, 
born in 1661 at Dolbdidr (no-w known as 
Ffynonfalr) in the parish of Henllan, Den- 
bighshire, -was probably the younmst son of 
Foulke, third son of Piers Sslesbuw of 
Bachymbyd and Rfi^a branch of the ^les- 
burys of Llewenny, Denbighshire (cf, Wil- 
liams, jRecords qf JDenMffA, p. 182). He mo/- 
triculated on 16 Dec. 1681 at St, Alban Hall, 
Oxford, and graduated B. A. on 1 Feb, 1684-5 
and (under the name of Robert) M.A. on 
28 J-une 1688 (Foster, Alumni Oxon. s.v. ; 
OLABXD,ReyMfer,iu. 126), He studied medi- 
cine, which he afterwords practised ‘with 
great success’ at Denbigh; Wt ‘he was es- 
teemed by the learned not only on eminent 
physician, but a curious critic, especially as 
to matters relating to the antiquities and 
language of his country ’ (Wood). Dr. Jolm 
Dovies (1670 P-1644) [q. v.] referred to him 
as ‘ medious doctis annumerandus.’ In 1693 
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Itu publislicd a Welsh, grammar, hearing the 
title ‘ Grammatics Britannica in usum lingum 
studiosorum snccinGt& methodo et perspicui- 
tate faciLi oonscripta, et nunc in luoem edits’ 
(London, 870) ; the first Welsh grammar, 
that of Dr. loon Dafydd or John David Bhya 
[q. V.], was published in the preceding year. 
Haleshm’y dedicated his hook to Henry, earl 
of Pembroke ; no copy is now known. He 
also began a Wel^-Latin dictionary, to 
which he gave the title ‘Geirva Tavod 
Cymraeo : hoc est, Vocabulaiium Linguae 
Gomeritanm,' &c., and this he intended to 

f ublish with a new edition of his grammar; 

ut, according to Wood, the manuscript was 
‘ left imperfect,’ and came into the hands of 
Dr. John Davies, who refers to it as un- 
finished. Davies h, however, said by Wood 
to have largely utilised the work in the pre- 
paration of his own dictionary; but this must 
have been with Salesbury’s consent, as Davies 
states in his preface (dated 31 May 1633) 
that Salesbury was alive at the time of the 
publication of his work. The manuscript 
was perused by Edward Lhuyd [q.v.l who 
gave in his ‘ Arehceologia Britannica ’ (Ox- 
ford, 1707) a list of words included in Sales- 
bury’s manuscript, but omittedinDr.Davies’s 
‘Dictionary ’ (LnuiD, pp, iv. 218-21). Its 
present whereabouts is not known. 

Some commendatory verses, by Salesbury, 
in Latin and Welsh, and a metrical version 
of Psalm XV. are in ‘ Egluryn Phraethineb ’ 
(1696), edited by Henry Pen-y [q. v.] He 
seems to have married Margery, daughter 
of Piers Salesbury of Llaurhaiadr, and to 
have died in Ohester on 6 Oct. 1637, ‘ being 
of great age.’ His second son, Foulke, was 
an alderman of Ohester, 

[Wood’s Athene Oxon. i. S89, 067, and Pasti, 
i. 235 (vrhere Hunmhreys gives farther particu- 
lars) ; Preface to Dr. John Davies’s Dictionary, 
1682; Williams’s Eceords of Denbigh, p. 182; 
Ameses Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, ii. 1278.] 

D. Ll. T, 

SALISBURY, JOHN 0B((f. 1180), bishop 
of Chartres. [See Johit.] 

SALISBURY, JOHN (1600 P-1673), 
bishop of Sodor and Man, born about 1600, 
was a member of the ancient family settled 
at Llewenny in Donhighshire, whose name 
was frequently spelt Salesbury or Salusbury. 
He was educated at Oambridge, where he 
proceeded B.A. in 1619-20, M.A. in 1623, 
and B.D. in 1634. After his arts course he 
entered the Benedictine order, and became a 
monk of Bury St. Edmunds. He subse- 
quently repaired to Oxford, whore he gra- 
duated in both the canon and civil law in 
1629-30 (Wood, Efisti O.ro», L 81, 84 ; his 


Christian name is given as Thomas inBoASE's 
of Vniv. of Oxford, i. 166). Here ha 
associated with Thomas Gerard [q, v.] and 
other early protestants, and is himself men- 
tioned as a ‘ gospeller ’ (Strtpe, Ucclea. Me- 
morials, 1 . i. 669 : Foxb, Aotes and Monur 
tnents, ed. 1846, v, 428). Suspected of 
holding heretical opinions, he was im- 
prisoned for a year at Oxford by order of 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

On returning to his abbey he was for five 
years little batter than a prisoner, till 
Ilenry VIH apiiointcd him prior of St. 
Faith's, Horsham. That post he and the six 
monks under him soon resigned to the king 
subscribing an acknowledgment of the row! 
supremacy on 17 Aug. 1634 (Deputy-Zmper 
of Eecords, 7th Rep. App. ii. 289). He is 
also mentioned as abbot of St. Mary’s, Titch- 
field, Hampshire, which he surrendered about 
the same time (Zeiters and Papers of 
Sonry VIII, vol. xii. No. 1313 [40]). On 
19 March 1636-6 he was consecrated suffra- 
gan-bishop of Thetford, and within the next 
few years he received numerous other pra- 
fermeiits. He was collated on 20 Deo. 1637 
to the archdeaconry of Anglesey ; on 2 May 
1638 ho was appoiated canon of Norwich 
Cathedral by the charter refounding that 
cliui’ch, and was promoted to the deaiieiy in 
the following year. His signature as dean 
occurs to the decree dated 9 July 1640 an- 
nulling the king’s marriage with Anne of 
Olevos. In 1641, after reserving to himself 
a pension for life, he resigned the rectory of 
Oreke in Norfolk to a son of Sir Boger 
Townsend, who forthwith presented Salis- 
bury to the rectory of Oleydon, Suffolk, To 
this was added the rectory of Lopbam, 
Norfolk, on the king’s presentation, 2 Feb. 
1646-7. 

On 1 March 1663-4, after the accession of 
Mary, Salisbury was deprived of his deanery, 
and about the same time he lost his other 
preferments, on the ground that he was mar- 
ried ; his wife was a member of a Norfolk 
femily named Barret. He was, however, 
re-presented to the rectory of Lopham in 
16&4, iustallod chancellor of Lincoln on 
6 April 1664, restored to the archdeaconry 
of Auglosay in 1660, and to the deanery of 
Norwich in 1600. lie was, moreover^ ap- 
pointed to six other independent rectories m 
the counties of Lincoln and Norfolk between 
1664 and 1667. 

In 1602 Salisbury appeared in convoca- 
tion, subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and signed the petition for discipline. Ow- 
ing to a violent dispute with Rowland Mey- 
riek [q. v.], biskop of Bangor, he was for a 
short time deprived of hts archdeaconry, 
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oioliaUy on account of liis non-residence in 
the diocese. He ■was also_ suspended from 
his deanery for preaching, in his cathedral, 
ft sermon m which he ‘ inveighed too sharply 
ftitftinst the vices of the gentry and clergy, 
ftud seemed to prefer the popish to the re- 
formed reliffiou. He soon after inade a 
satisfactory explanation in the same place. 
Both sermons are preserved among the Lam- 
beth manuscripts (No. 113, ff. 69, 79). 

On 27 March 1670-1 he was appointed 
bishop of Sodor and Mon, and was granted 
a dispensation hy Parker enabling him to 
hold in eaminenaam his deanery, archdea- 
conry, and the rectories of Diss and Thorpe 
in Norfolk. He does not appear to have 
visited his diocese, hut died at Norwich to- 
TTurds the end of Septemhor 1678, and was 
buried in St. Andrew’s Church in that city 
(BLOSinPiOTiB, SUt. of Noifolk, viii. 266; 
AsTimolean MS. 792, ii, fol. 64). 

Salishuryhas occasionally been confounded 
with 'William Salisbury (1620 P-l 600P) fq.v.] 
Ftohahly as a result of ibis confusiou it has 
erroneously been stated that Salisbury ren- 
dered some assistance in the translation of 
the Naw Testament into Welsh; he does 
not appear to have taken any part in 'Welsh 
nffoirs beyond drowing the emoluments of 
his archdeaconry. He is said to have been 
highly esteemed by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Thomas Tusser [q. v.l who was a chorister 
in Norwich Oathodral, speaks of him as ‘ the 
gentle dean ’ (Suffolk Garland, p. 204). 

J Wood's Athonas Oxon. ii. 807 i Strype's An- 
1 , i. 328, 336, 343, iv. 310 (for other leferenoos 
in Strype’s Worke see goner.il inrlox) ; Cooper's 
Athenff Cantabr. i. 318-19, 660 ; Diwue Willis's 
Surrey of Bangor, pp. 138-0, 202, For an ac- 
count of Salisbury^ rarione proferments in 
Norfolk see P, Blomefleld's History of Norfolk, 
in, 617-13 (and also numerous other references 
given in general index thereto), and Poster’s 
Alumni Oxouieuses (s. v.) ; biographical meino- 
taudum in Lansdowno AIS. No. 081, f. 120.] 

D, Li» T. 

SALISBURY, JOHN (1676-1626), Jesuit 
and Welsh scholar, horn in 1676, is described 
as a native of Merionethshire, presumably a 
member of the Rug hranoli of the Salisbury 
or Saleshury family. He entered the J esuits’ 
College of St. Albans, YaUndolid, on 23 June 
1696, was ordained priest on 21 Nov. 1600, 
ud in May 1008 was sent to England, whore 
hi_ 1806 he entered the Society of Jesus, 
beii^ then described as a 'zealous missioner 
in North Wales.’ On 6 Deo. 1018 he took 
the vows of a professed father. On the 
death of Pather Robert Jones, in 1616, 
Salisbury heoomc superior of the thenunitod 
North and South 'Wales district, taking up 


his residence at B^lau Castle, where he 
acted as chaplain to Lady Prances Somerset, 
By adding to some funds which his prede- 
cessor had begun to collect, he was enabled 
to found, in 1622, the college of St. Prancis 
Xavier, of which he became superior. He 
was appointed procurator of Uie English 
province to Rome, but died in England while 
pr^aring bimself for his journey thither in 


Salisbury translated into Welsh Cardinal 
BeUarmine’s laroe catechism on Christian 
doctrine, under the title 'Eglurhad He! aeth- 
lawn o’r Athrawiaeth Griatnogawl’ This is 
written in idiomatic Welsh, and was printed 
anonymously at the English Province press, 
St. Omer's College, in 1018 (16mo, pp. 848). 
In the colophon the tranelatiou is said to 
have been completed on 26 March 1618 
(Brit. Hub.) Sidisbury is said to have com- 
posed other works of piety. 

He is to he distinguished from John 
Saltsbubt (Jl. 1627), a member of the 
English College at Rome, and the author of 
a Latin poem, which bore the title ‘ Pana- 
crides ApesMusioiB Ooncentibus Advocondin 
ad Philosophicas Theses,’ which was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1627 (4to), along with 
three other poems hy members of tho same 
college— John Oai^ian, Hadrian Talbot, and 
Thomas (^rine or (^Trinus (Brit. Mus.) 

[Foley's Records of the Josuits, iv. 336, 392, 
471, vii, 681, 1160; Y Cymmrodor, iv. 63-6; 
Rowlande'e Camb>uan Bibliography, p, 93.1 

D. liL. T. 


SALISBURY, JOHN (Jl. 1696), printer. 
[See under Saubbttbt or SALBBBra, Thomas, 
1607 P-1620 P] 

SALISBURY, RICHARD ANTHONY 

2 761-1829), botanist, only son of Richard 
av kliiLm , emth merchant, of Leeds, was 
born in 1761 at Leeds. His motW was 
descended from Jonathan Laycook of Shaw 
Hill, who married Mary Lyle, sister of 
HeiU'yLyte [q. v.],thetianBlator of Dodoens’s 
‘ Horbal.’ S^sbury, as he afterwards oaUod 
himself, seems to have been educated at the 
university of Edinburgh, where he became 
intimate with James Edward (afterwards 
Sir James Edward) Smith [q. v.j, ond pro- 
bably studied botany under Professor John 
Hope (1726-1786). In 1780, according to 
his own account, he became acc^uainted with 
an elderly lady. Miss Anna Salisbury, a con- 
nection of his maternal grandmother, Hester 
SolisWy, and in 1786 she gave him ten 
thousand pounds in three per cents to en- 
able him to pursue his studies in botany and 
gardoning, on condition of his assumiim the 
sole surname of Salisbury (of. Banks, Oorro ’ 
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apondence, vol. x.) Salisbury lived first on. 
one of Ms father’s estates, at Chapel Allerton, 
near Leeds, 'where be had a fine garden. 
About 1802 he purchased Kidgeway House, 
Mill Hill, Middlesex, formerly the residence 
of Peter CoUinson fq,. v.], and now occupied 
by a large public school. Smith spent a fort- 
night -vvith him at Ms new home in 1802. 
The two botanists were su^orters of op- 
posing views of classification, Salisbury using 
the natural. Smith the Linnsean astern. 
The latter seems to have resented his niend's 
outspoken criticisms. A furious quarrel en- 
sued, in the course of which Smith, in letters 
to ms friends, assailed Salisbury’s private 
life with much acerbity. As a result ‘ there 
was a tacit understanding on the part of the 
botanical leaders of the period, including 
Brown, Bonks, and Smith, that Salisbury’s 
botanical work and names should, as far as 
possible, be ignored’ (Journal qf Botany, 
1880, p, 297). 

Salisbury added annotations to the ‘Plan- 
tarum Cuianee leones ’ (1805-7) of Edward 
Budge [q.v.j, and described the plants in 
‘ Paradiaus Londinensis ' (1806-9), the draw- 
ings in which were by William Hooker. 
The cost of publishing the latter work Salis- 
bury partly defrayed. There, in, March 

1808, he described the genus Hboier^which 

he named after his friend William Hooker, 
the artist. In the following. Smith, -with 

a view to depriving Salisbury of the credit of 
the description, iss ued a description of another 
gwus, naming it Mookeria, afrer his ' young 
niend^ Mr. William Jackson Hooker, oT 
Norwich ’ (afterwards Sir William [q. v.l) 
Three years later Smith gave Salisbui^s 
genus Hookera the new name of Broduaa 
after his wealthy ‘friend and patron,’ James 
Brodie of Brodie House, Elgin. Salisbury’s 
morolsj as a man of letters, do not entitle 
him to much sympathy. On 17 Jan. 1809 
Bobert Brown (1773-1868) [q. v.] read a 
paper at the Linneon Society on the Fro- 
teaceie, but this was not published till 1810. 
Meanwhile Salisbmy, who was present at 
the reading of Brown’s paper, published a 
work on the some group of plants under the 
nominal authorship of Joseph Hnight, gar- 
dener to an enthusiastic collector, Qeorge 
Hibbert, M.P. The work contains several 
descriptions borrowed meinoriter, but ■with- 
out acknowledgment, from Brown’s paper. 
Bishop Goodenough of Oorlisle, writing on 
the subject of the plagiarism to Smith, 26 Deo. 

1809, says ; ' I think Salisbury is got just 
where Catiline was when Cicero attaAed 
him, viz, to that point of shameful doing 
when no good man could be found to defend 
him ’ (Memoir qf Sir J. B. Smith, i. 688). 


In 1809 Salisbury wos anointed the first 
honorary secretory of the ifortioultural So- 
ciety of London. Next year the accounts 
were found in the utmost confusion, and ha 
was succeeded by Joseph Sabine (177(L 
18S7)rq.v.] About the same time he moved 
from MiU Hill to Queen Street, Edgware 
Boad, where in a garden, not more than 
thirty feet square, he cultivated several hun- 
dred rare plants in pots. Despite his per- 
sonal defects, Salisbury was a most accom- 
plished and painstaking botanist, examining 
every plant he could j describing, dissecting 
drawi^, and presei-ving it -with the uti^t 
care. One of the cMef mreign introductions 
which we owe to him was the Corsican 
pine. wMch he procured for Kew from the 
south of Europe in 1814 Though appa- 
rently engaged upon a ‘ Genera Plantarum ’ 
arranged according to the natural system 
he published little or notMng after ISls! 
Having made the acquaintance of Alphonse 
de OandoUe in Banks’s library, he ofi^d to 
bequeath his library and fortune to him, if 
he would act as his literary executor and 
take the name of Salisbury. This offer being 
declined, it was transferred about 1819 with 
like result to John Edward Gray (1800-187Q, 
After this Salisbury made the acquaintance 
of Matthew Burchell, a Fulham florist, and 
made his son William J ohn Burchell (1783?- 
1863) [q. V.], afterwards well known as a 
traveller, his heir. Salisbury died of paraly- 
sis in 1829. On Burchell’s death, in 1863, 
his herbarium went to Hew; but Salisbury’s 
manuscripts were given by Miss Burchell to 
Dr. J. E. Gray, who published the com- 
pleted portion of the ‘ Genera Plantarum,’ 
and presented six volumes of drawings and 
notes to the botanical department of the 
British Museum. 

Salisbury married, in 1796, Caroline Stmn- 
forth, and they had one daughter, Eleanor, 
who married a Major Brice of Bath. Salis- 
bury’s marriage proved unhMpy, owing 
partly to disputes with his wife’s relatives 
as to her do'wry ; and in order to deprive 
his wife of property that he claimed to have 
settled on her he declared himself a bank- 
rupt, and had recourse to other legal shifts 
of doubtful honesty. There is a pencil por- 
trait of the botanist at Hew, executea by 
Burchell in 1817, and his name was ^ven 
by Smith to the maidenhair tree of China 
and Japan, which -was previously named 
Qiakgo. 

Besides papers in the Linneon ‘ Transac- 
tions,’ vols. i-xii. (1791-1818), the ‘ Annals 
of Botany,’ vols. i. ii. (I8O0-6), and the 
Horticultural Society’s ‘ Transactions,’ vols. 
i. ii. (1812-17), Salisbury was the author 
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of! 1. ‘ Icoaes Stiipitun rariorum,’ London, 
178] "foi-, coloured plates ■with descrip- 
tions’ dedicated to Banks. 2. ‘Prodromvis 
Stirittuin in horto ad Ohapel Allerton,' 
London, 1790, 8vo, apranged in natural 
orders and dedicated to Jos6 Correa da 
Serra. 3- ‘ Dissertatio botanioa de Erica,’ 
reprinted ■from that of J. B. Struve, Feather- 
stone, 1800, 4to. 4. ‘Genera of Plants,’ 
London, 1866, 8vo, edited by J. B, Gray. 

rBsnfcs's manuscript OoiTSspondenca, vol. x ; 
Pi^e to the Genera of Plants ; d'onrnal of 
Botany, 1880.] S. B. 

SALISBUEY, ROGER OJf (a. 1189), 
hishop of Salisbury and justiciar. [See 


SALKBimY or SALBSBUBY, 
THOMAS (1666 P-1686), conspirator, born 
about 1666, was the eldest son of Sir John 
Salisbury, junior, of Llewenny, Denbighshire, 
fsee for earlier history of family SALisniTBy, 
WmciAir, 1620 P-1600 P]. His mother, Ca- 
therine Tudor, daughter and heiress of Tudor 
ap Robert Vyohan of Beroin in the same 
county, ■was commonly known, owing to her 
numerous progeny, as ‘ Mam Ghvalla ’ (i,e. 
mother of Wales^ After her husband's 
death, Catherine Buooeesively married Sir 
Richard Clough J[q[. v.], Maurice l^nn of 
Ghrydyr, and Edward Thelwall of Ruthin, 
and hod issue by each except Thel'wall, who 
Burvived W ; one of her daughters by Olough 
married John Salisbury of Bachegraig, Flint, 
from -whom Mrs. Fiozzi was descended 
(Yoekb, Soyal Tribes 0/ Wales, ed. 1887, 
p. 62, ■where a portrait of Catherine, ehow- 
mg her to he a woman of great beauty, is 
nven; another portrait is mentioned in 
Bye-Gmes for 1876, p. 132), 

SaUshury appears to have entered at Gray’s 


to the Earl of Leicester (FROitDE, Btstory, 
xii, 2S0). Most of his relatives were pro- 
testonts [see Sahsbtox, 'WintiAir, 1620 P- 
1600 P] I out young Sslisbury himself es- 
poused the catholic faith, and he appears to 
have joined the secret society formed about 
1680 by a number of wealthy young men, 
for the most part connected with the royal 
household, ■with the ol^eot of protecting 
oad maintaining the jesuit missionaries 
■who were then just arriving in England 
(Feoudd, in xi. 820, gives his name in this 
connection as Richard). Later on, when 
Anthony Babington [g. v.], who was the 
leading membor of the society, began to 
plot, early in 1680, for the release of Mary 
Stuart and the murder of Elizabeth, it m 


said that Salisbury ‘ could by no means be 
persuaded to be a Queene-killer, but to de- 
liver the Scots Qucene he offered bis ser- 
vices willingly.’ Throughout the ensumg 
summer the conspirators met almost daily, 
‘either in St. Ghles’s Fields, or St, Paul’s 
Ohureh, or in taverns, where they every 
day banqueted and feasted, being puffed up 
with hope of great hououxe.’ 

Walsingham’s spies were, however, aware 
of their conspiracy almost from the first. 
The servants at Llewenny were examined by 
the sheriffs and justices of Denbigh, and 
among other things deposed that young 
SaUshury and Babington ‘ -were bedfello^ws 
together in London for a quarter of a year 
or more’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 17 Aug. 
1686), At last, towards the end of August, 
Babington was arrested. Edward Jones, 
another Welsh accomplice, whose father ■was 
keeper of the queen’s wardrobe, hurried with 
the news to Salisbury, and lent him a 
horse and a cloak to make his escape &om 
London. But Salisbury was captured in 
Cheshire. 

On 18 Sept, the conspirators were brought 
^for trial before a special commission at 
Westminster. The charge against Salisbury 
was taken on the foUomng day, the indict- 
ment against Mm being that on 7 June, at a 
meeting of the conspirators at St. Giles’s, he 
had xindcrtaken to go into Ms county of 
Denbigh ' to move and stir up sedition and 
rebellion,’ so as to aid the dehvery of Mary 
Stuart and the invasion of the country by a 
foreign enemy. To this be pleaded guiltvj 
but ‘for killing of the Queen’s Majesty, I 
protest I alw^s said 1 would not do it for 
a kingdom.' Subsequently a confession pur- 
porting to have been made by Salisbury 
was read, stating bow Babington, Titch- 
bourne, and Mmself had communicated ‘ con- 
cerning the sacking of tho city of Loudon.’ 

Salisbury was the first of the conspirators 
to be executed on the 2l3t. He died peni- 
tent, praying in Latin, and ‘ admoniwing 
<he catholics not to attempt to restore reli- 
gion by force and arms.’ To Salisbury the 
conspirators looked for securing the support 
of the gentry of North Weles, most of whom 
were stiU catholics at heart. For this end 
he appears to have had the qualification of 
popularity apart from the commanding posi- 
tion of his family ; for Jones, who ]protested 
&at he had tried to dissuade Mm fr'om 
joining the conspiracy, referred to Mm on his 
own triol as ‘ the best man in my country,’ 
and ‘ my dearest friend whom 1 loved os 
my o^wn self.’ 

SaHBhiuy married Margaret, a daughter of 
his mother’s third husband, Mamice Wynn 
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of Gwjdjr (Ijy his first wife, Jane, darzghter 
of Sir Kiohard Bulkeley of Beaumaris), and 
by her he had a daughter, also named Mar- 
garet, who was married to William Norris 
of Speke in Lancashire. The Llewenni 
estates went to the second son. Sir John 
Salisbury , ' the strong,’ known in Welsh as 
‘ Sion y Bodiau’ (d, 161S), whose eldest 
son. Sir Henry Salisbuiw 1632), the first 
baronet, was father of 'Thomas Salisbury 
(d. 1643) [q. V.] An alleged portrait of 
Salisbury is mentioned by Tennant (Tours 
in Wales, ed. 1883, ii. 140) as heing at Llew- 
enny; it represented him ‘in a grey-aud- 
blaw vest, dark hair, short whiskers, bushy 
beard, and with an ear-ring ; his bonnet in 
his hand; his breast naked.’ 

[The pedigrees of the dalisbuiy family and 
Catherine of Beroin are given in Bwnris 
Heraldic 'Visitations, ii, 331 and SS4 rcspoc- 
tively. The chief authorities for the history of 
the conspiritey are Caniden's Annales, ed. Hearno, 
ii. 476, 482-4, or the English translation, _ 4th 
ed. (1683), pp. 338-45 (the account given in A 
Thankfull Eemautbranca for God’s Mercy, by 
Geo. Carleton, l(J2o, pp. 100-10, is almost ver- 
bally identical) ; State Trials, i. 427-62 ; see also 
hkonde's Hist. xii. 230, 255, 265-70, and art, 
BiBntaTON, Aothonv.] D. I/t. T. 

SALISBURY or SALBERYE, THO- 
MAS (1607 f-ie20 P), printer and Welsh 
^t, born about 1667, is described in hia in- 
dentures of apprenticeship to Oliver Willtes, 
stationer, dated 9 Oct. 1681, os son of Fierce 
Salberye of the parish of Clocaeiiog, Denhigh- 
shire, 'husbandman* (cf. John WitLiAits, 
Hecords of Denbigh, p. 184, and art. Ssiiij- 
BUKT, AViLtiasi, 1620 P-1600 ?). He was ad- 
mitted freeman of the Stationers’ Company 
on 16 Oct. 1388, and in 1593 printed for 
Henry Salisbury [q. v.] hia ‘ (irammatica 
Biitannica.’ In 1003 he printed, jointly 
with Simon Stafford, a version of the Psalms 
written in the strict Welsh metres by Wfiliam 
Myddelton [q. v.] Salisbury, who edited the 
work for the press, dedicated it to James I, 
and wrote, in his address ‘ to the render,’ ' I 
hare also begun the printing of the Fsulms 
in the like kinde or meeter in Brytish, as 
they ore usuaUy simg in the Church of Eng- 
land, and have prefixed apt notes to sing 
them withall, which I hope to sea fully 
finished ere long.’ A part of this frec-metre 
Fsalter, which was of Salisbury’s own com- 
position, was (according to an entry in Bow- 
nxims, Cambrian Bibliography, p. 76) pub- 
lished in the same year (1603), with an in- 
troduction by Maurice Kyffin [q. v.l; it was 
described as printed by Stafford for T. S. 
‘ There are also divers other good things 
ready for the press ’ (Salisbury continues m 


his address), ‘as namely, the Brytish Testa- 
mont, lately corrected by the reverend Father 
in God, the Bishop of St. Asaphe [William 
Morgan, q. v.] ; a Treatise of the government 
of the tongue, and another Treatise of re- 
pentance, penned by Muster Perkins [ste 
under Fbbkins^ "WilliamJ ; a preparative to 
Marriage and divers other sermons of Master 
Henry Smithes.’ All the works published 
by Salishuiy are of a decidedly protestant 
character. A loiter from him (assigned to 
22 June 1611), addressed to Sir John Wynn 
of Gwydyr, ‘ from my house in the Cloth 
Fair in London,’ has been printed in the 
‘ Oamhro-Briton ’ (1820, i. 256). He is said 
to have died about 1620. 

John S-iLismTHv (;?. 1695), printer, pro- 
bably Thomas’s grandson, was described by 
John Unnton (Life and Errors, p. 287) as ‘a 
desperate hyper-Gorgonic Welwiman. He 
was the first printer and editor of the ' Fly. 
ing Post’ [see Hipbath, Gpobsb, d. 1726], 
The first number was issued on 11 May 169.3 
(Timmbiby, DMonary of Printing, p. 678). 
Dnnton says that Saliebury ‘ did often fill it 
[the ‘ Post _’] with stol'n copies.' In 1697 ho 
published in it a false and malicious para- 
graph, evidently intended to throw suspi- 
cions on the exchequer bills, he being ‘ the 
tool of a bend of stockjobbers in the city, 
whose interest it happened to be to cry 
down the public SBOurities,’ A warrant was 
issued against him by the speaker of the 
House of Oommons, and a bifi was at dudb 
introduced to prohibit the publishing of news 
without a license, which was, however, nega- 
tived (Macahlay, Hist, vf Bngland,{A^.X3m.', 
Commons' Jourml, 1 and 3 April 1697; 
Ltr'XTBBiiL, Diary, iv. 203-6) . Salisbury also 
went to law with the Company of Stationers, 
‘to keep himself from the livery.’ He died, 
according to Dunton, before 1706. Bunton 
writes that ‘ he wou’d hector the best man 
in the trade.’ 

(The anthoritiee for Thomas SAlUhury's life 
are Arber'a Begiater of the Company of 8ta- 
tioners, ii. 107, 177, 180, 249, 203, 703; Tim- 
perlay’s Dictionary of Printers, pp. 417, 445; 
Profaofl to Myddriton’s (Wrlsh) Psalms, as 
above ; Y Traethodydd, 1876, p, 435.] 

D. Ll. T. 

SALISBURY, SALESBUBY, or SA- 
LUSBUET, THOMAS (d. 1043), poet, 
was the eldest son and heir of Sir Henry 
Salisbury, first baronet, of Llewenny, Den- 
bighshire, by Hester, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Myddelton (1660-1631 ) [q, v.] He has been 
confused with Thomas Sali^ury (1667 P- 
1020 f) [q. v.l the printer. 

He matriculated as gentleman-commoner 
of Jesus College, Oxford, but did not gi'a- 
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became a studeut of the Inner 
Temple in November 1631, but, succeeding 
to the baronetcy on the death of his father, 
on ■> “lug' ‘ retired to his patrimony, 

niter" he had seen the vanities oi the great 
citv’ (Wood). He was sworn a burgess of 
nnnbioh on 10 Sept. 1632, common council- 
man on 18 Feb. 1633, alderman 1634-8 and 
1CS9 and was M.P. for Boiibighshire from 
25 March 1640 until his death. According 
to Wood, ‘ he was an active man in the king’s 
cause in the beginning of the rebellion, for 
which, though he died soon after, his family 
notwithstanding sulfored.’ Pennant (Toun 

in Wales, ed. 1883, ii. 141) also refers to him 
as a ‘loyalist . . . as much distinguished by 
his pen as his sword.’ It was ordered by 
the JHouse of Commons on 27 Sept. 1642 
that he be sent for as a delinq[uent, and that 
an impeachment for high treason be prepared 
asainst him ‘for levying forces against the 
lung and Parliament and marching in the 
head of those forces against the parliament’ 
{Cmmonil Joui-nals, li. 783). lie was pro- 
bably with the Welsh contingent at Edgehill 
on 23 Oct. 1042 [see SADisnnrRy, William, 
1680 P-lflB9 ?], and was n few days later at 
Oxford, where he received the degree of 
D.O.L. He died about August 1648, and 
was burled, it is supposod, at Whitohurcli, 
Denbigh. Hie wife, Hester, daughtor of Sir 
Edward Tyrrell of Thornton, Buckingham- 
shire, Burvived him. He was sneoeeded by 
his eldest son, Thomas, who was born on 
8 June 1634, and matriculated at Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 4 Nov. 1651, but, dying 
without issue, was succeeded about 1663 by 
the second eon, .lohn, the fourth and lost 
baronet, whose daughter and heiress was 
married to Sir Eobert Cotton, first baronet 
of Combermere ; the latter’s descendant, Sir 
Robert Salusbury Cotton, fifth baronet, sold 
the Lkwenny estates to the Hon. Thomas 
FitzMniirica about 1780. 

Wood says that ‘ having a natural gony 
to poetry and romance,’ he became ' a most 
noted poet of his time;’ but his only known 
production is ‘The History of Joseph’ (Lon- 
don, 1636, 4to), ‘ a very rare poem ’ and a 
‘scarce volume,’ dedicated to Lady Myddol- 
ton or Middleton, fourth wife and widow of 
the author’s grandfather. Sir Thomas Myd- 
delton, as on acknowledgment of her care 
for him in his youth. Among the oommen- 
datoiy verses printed at the beginning are 
some by two kinsmen of the author (John 
Salusbury senior and junior remeotively), 
the latter most probably being of Bachegraig, 
Flintshire, and an ancestor of Mrs. Piozzi. 

A portrait of Salisbury was formerly at 
Llewenny, and is described by Pennant. 


[W ood’s Athenso Oxon. iii. 66-9 ; Fasti, ii. 
42; Pennant’s Tours in Wales, ed. 1883, ii. 141 ; 
John Williams’s Records nf Denbigh, pp. 130-2; 
W. R. Williams’s Pari. Hist, of Wales, p. 73 ; 
Arch. Onmbr. .Iril sor. vii. 120-2.] D. Ll. T. 

SALISBHEY or SALESBUEY, WIL- 
LIAM (1620 P-1600 P), lexicographer, and 
first translator of the New Testament into 
Welsh, was born probably about 1620 at 
Cae Du, Llausannau iu Denhiglishire. Tho 
chief residence alike of his parents and of 
himself was Plas isaf, Llanrwst, where many 
will era have erroneously placed his birth. 
He was the second son of Foulke Salesbury, 
whose undo, also named Foulke (fZ. 1643), 
was the first protoatant dean of St. Asaph, 
and whose grandfather was 'Thomas Sales- 
bmy of Llewenny {fl, 1461). Tho family 
has, since the sixLoeuth century, claimed 
descent firom Adam do Salzburg — a yoimger 
son of a duke of Bavaria — who is said to 
have come to England and been appointed 
captain of the garrison of Denbigh by 
Henry II; Adam’s great-grandson, John 
Salesbury (<2. 1289), is said to have settled at 
Llewenny, and endowed a monastic house at 
Denbigh (Lewis D wot, Heraldie Vmtationa, 
ii. 114-16, of. p. 331 ; Vincent Colleetiom at 
the tloralds’ College, No. 136; of. Wil- 
liams, Ancient and Modern Denbigh, pp. 
163-74). _ The family name wos spelt in a 
great variety of ways, Salhri and Solshri 
being the oldest Wmlsh forms, the latter 
boing anglicised into Salesbury and Salia- 
btuy, while tho modern representatives of 
the family have uniformly adopted Salusbury 
(Burke, Landed Gentry, ed. 1804, ii. 1778). 
'The translator used the form Salesbury. 
His mother was Elen, daughter of John 
Puleston of Hafodywern (in Welsh Maelor). 

Salesbury was educated at Oxford, where 
‘he spent several years in academical learn- 
ing, either at St. Albans or Broadgatea- 
holl or both.’ Thence he proceeded, about 
1647, to London to study law, first at 
Thavies Inu and subsequently, ‘ os 'tie sup- 
posed,’ at Lincoln’s Inu (Wood, Athenue 
Olson, i. 868). According to his own state- 
ment, ho was brought up in the catholic faith. 
His conversion to protestantism has been 
aseignodto the personal infiueuce exerted on 
him while at Oxford, between 1640 and 
1647, by Jewel, the loader of the protestant 
pai^ at the university (Dr. T. 0. Edwards, 
m Trans, Liverpool Welsh Nat. Soc. 1st ses- 
sion, pp. 66-7). In 1660 he first openly de- 
clared for protestantism by the pMlication 
of ' The haterie of the Popes Botereulx, 
commonlye called the high Allare. OompUed 
by W. S. in the yere of cure Lorde 1660,’ 
London, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) This was printed 
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by Eobert Oro-wley, -who in the same year 
U 80 published for Salesbuiy a small tractate 
(4to, pp. 4) entitled ‘ Ban -wedy i dynny . . 
o hen gyh'eith JSowel da, &c. A certaine 
case extracte out of the Anucient Las? of 
Hoel da . . . whereby it may be gathered 
that priestes had lawfully maried wyuea at 
that tyme.’ The work was apmrently in- 
tended as a supplement to ‘ The Baterie.’ A 
copy is in the possession of the Eev. Ohan- 
cellor Silvan Evans (JRevue Celtiqua, i. 383—4). 
It is probably to this work that Wood (loc. 
oit.) referred when stating that Salesbury 
published ‘ the laws of Howell Dda.’ 

Salesbuiy had already produced some im- 
portant philological books. Under the title 
' Oli Synwyr Pen Eembero * he edited and 
published a colleotion of Welsh proverbs 
which had been compiled by his fi'iend and 
neighbour, Gruffydd Hiraethog [q.v.] Only 
one copy is known ; it is at Smihurn Castle, 
in the Earl of Macclesfield’s collection. It 
was printed by Nicholas HyU, and bears no 
date. Mr, Gwenogvryn Evans is of opinion 
that it was issued in 1346, in which case it 
was the earliest extant book printed in 
Welsh. Its claim to this place is, however, 
contested by another work, also said to have 
been printed in 1646, of which no copy is 
now known to exist. This has been described 
as a Welsh almanac, with pactions of the 
Scriptures^.g. the Decalogue and the Lord’s 
Prayer) in Wels^ and on &at accoimt called 
‘Belbl’ (Moses WiLLiAiie, Welsh Zwt, 1717; 
Bowuinis, Oambr. Sibl.-p. 3). It is said by 
Bishop Humphreys to be either by Salesbury 
or Sir John Price (d. 1673 ?) [q. v.] (Wood, 
Athena! Oxon, i, 218, 369). Salesbury is 
said to have brought out in 1647 another 
< Calendar of Months and Days,’ possibN a 
revised version of the former volume ; but 
this work is also uulcno wn (Eoweabes, Oamir, 
Sibl. p. 6). 

In 1647 Salesbury issued ' A Dictionary in 
Englyshe and Welshe moche necessary to 
all suche Welshemen as wil spedly learne 

of his graces subiectes iuWales: Wherevnto 
is p’fixed a litle treatyse of the englyshe pro- 
nficicion of the letters,’ London, 4to. This 
is really a Welsh and English dictionary, 
the first of its kind, and, as is ftirthe r ex- 
plained in a dedication to Henry Viil, was 
intended to facilitate the acquisition, of Eng^ 
lish by Welshmen, whom Salesbu^ desired 
to see converted into a bilingual nation, 
while most of his educated countrymen at 
the time thought it beat that the W^h lan- 
guage should be allowed to die as soon as 
possible. The dictionary was printed in black , 


letter by J obn Walley [q. v.l Perfect copies 
are in the Peniorth CoUection and in the 

possession of Chancellor Silvan Evans, while 

there are two copies (one of them imperfectl 
in the British Museum, A facsimile repiipt 
was issued by the Oymmrodorion Society in 
1877. The ‘litle treatyse’ prefixed to the 
dictionary Salesbury supplemented in 1660 
by a treatise entitled ‘A playne and a 
familiar Introductid, teaching how to pro- 
nounce the letters in the llrytisbe tongue 
now commonly colled Wolshe,’ London, Ito ■ 
this was apparently intended for English- 
speaking people resident in Wales. No copy 
of the origin^ edition is known ; but thm 
are in the British Museum two copies of a 
second edition in black letter, ‘ perused and 
aumnfited’ by the author, and ‘imprinted 
at London by Henry Denham for Hiunfrey 
Toy’ [16671_ Salesbury describes Toy as 
‘ my louingeb'riende,’ and dedicated the booh 
to him while ‘soiurning at your bouse in 
Paules Ohurohyarde, the 6 day of Maq 1667,’ 
An eighteenth-century transcript is in the 
Britieh Museum (Addit. MS. 83777). The 
full text (omitting only such parts as h^ 
no phonetic interest), and a diplomatic re- 
production of the earlier Welsh tract of 
1647, with a translation in parallel columns 
and notes, appeared in Ellis’s ‘ Early Eng- 
lish Pronunciation’ (ui. 748-94, Londcm, 
1871, Svo), Saleshury’s account of the 
pronunciation of English in his time is there 
desciihed as ‘ the earliest which has been 
found ’ (of. Y Cymmrodor, i. 120), In the 
same year (1660) EohertWyer prmted ‘The 
Descrmcion of the ^here or Ikame of the 
World, set forth by Proolus Diadocbus, and 
Englysshed by me, Wyllyam Salysburye’ 
(black letter, l2mo). The translation was 
made from Linacre’s Latin version, and was 
dedicated by Salesbury from ‘ Thames Lm’ 
'to his louynge cosen. John Edwardes of 
Ohyrke ' (Denbighshire), who had desired the 
translator to procure him an English work 
on the Bul^jeot (Brit. Mus.) In 1661 he pnb- 
Eshed, while ' clwell 3 mg 6 in Elye rentes in 
Holbourne/ a Welsh translation— for the 
most part mom the Vulgate — of the Epistles 
and Gospels appointed to he read in churches 
throughout the year, imder the title ' Eyn- 
niver Llith a Bon,’ the printer being Bohert 
Trowley Hiondon, 4to). The only perfect 
copy Is at Shirbum Castle ; hut the prmcipal 
of Bala College ^r. T. 0. Edwards) has 
another, from which the title-page is miss- 
is. Only a few leaves axe in tiie British 
Mnseum. 

After the acoession of Mary, Salesbuiy 
seems to have withdrawn, not to his better 
known residence at Plas isof— of which he is 
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said to hftve illegally dispossessed the orphan 
dauffhters of his elder brother— but to the 
remoter house of Oae Du, Llsnsannan. There 
lie is reported to have pursued his studies in 
e secret ohamber, ■which, when examined a 
few years ago, could only be entered by 
climbing up the chimney. 

Inl662-S JohnWalley obtained a license 
(far pryntinge of the Latenye JXitany] in 
Welshe’fABBim), and it may be assumed 
that Sale^ury was the translator. It was 
nuhlished,butno copy is known (Bo-WIANDS, 
Owiir. Bibl. p. 10, quoting TrjfPBMnr). 
Salesbury had 'long desired’ a translation of 
thewholsBihle into Welsh. In 1603 an act 
of parliament (6 Eliz. chap 28), the passage of 
which was doubtless due to his elForts, charged 
the bishops of the Welsh sees and of lleremrd 
to 'take order among themselves’ that the 
whole Bible and Book of Oqmmon Proyer 
be translated into Walsh within a period 
of four years (Dr. T. 0. Edwards, op. oit. 
pp. 64-6). The hishms seem to have en- 
taisted the work to ^leshiiry (ef. his Beu) 
Tettament, ded.) In the hamo year (1663) 
a patent was granted to Salesbury and 
WaUey to be sole printers for seven years of ] 
the whole Bible or any part thereof^ the 
Book of Common Prayer and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, and the Book of 
Homilies in Welsh, on condition that the 
books be first perused and allowed by the 
five bishops or any two of them (SiBTpn, 
AimaJi, 1. ii. 88; a facsimile of this patent 
is in the Lansdowne MS. No. 48, fol. 176). 

Salesbury probobly ■wrote the major part 
of his translation at Cae Du in 1604. In the 
spring of 1666 he borrowed from a neighbour 
1002., the bond being executed on 3 April 
1666 (AraA. Oamdr. 6th ser. ix. 180, whei-e 
a tracing of his autograph signature is 
given). Baving 'thus apparently pro'vided 
he his expenses, he appears to have carried 
so much of his version as was finished to 
Biehord Davies (cf. 1681) (q. yj, bishop of 
St. David’s, at Aham^Ui m Carmarthen- 
shire. Davies gave mleshnry energetic aid, 
and, while the New Testament was still 
in progress, they jointly executed a render- 
ing of the Psalms and prayer-book. Their 
separate contributions have not been here 
identified. The four years’ limit prescribed 
^ the act for the completion of the New 
Instament necessitated ell speed. Aroh- 
hishop Parker ■wrote to Bishop Davies ‘ to 
despatch his lot in the Bible,’ and through 
him asked Salesbury, who ‘ then sojourned 
with the bishop,’ to decipher a manuscript of 
great antiqui^ which he enclosed. Salesbury 
forwarded a foU statement of * Ms coniec- 
tiiies ’ on 19 May 1666, ■with wMch Porkor 


was well pleased (Sietph, Parker, i. 418- 
419 ; O, u. C. MSS. at Cambridge, No. 114, 
p. 491 ; see Nasiivtu, Catalogue, p. 164). 

In order to finish the New Testament in 
time, other aid had to be summoned. Salcs- 
btti-y himself translated all from the beginning 
of St. Matthew to the end of 2 Thessafonians, 
together with 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, 
1, 2, and 3 John and Jude. Thomas Huett, 
precentor of St. David’s, tra}islated the Book 
of Revelation, while the remainder was the 
work of Bishop Davies. Huett contributed 
24 folios, Davies 40, and SalesburySSO. Salos- 
bury also supplied the explanatory words 
in the margin throughout, translated from 
the Genevan Bible the ‘ argument ’ prefixed 
to every book, and wrote an English dedica- 
■tion to the queen and a Welsh letter to 'all 
Welshmen.’ The translation (whibh was in- 
dependent of Saleshury’s earlier version of 
the Epistles and Gospels, published in 1661) 
was prepared from the Greek, the text chiefly 
followed being Bsza’s edition of 1666, and to 
a lesser extent the two Stephanie editions 
of 1660 and 1661; while reference was often 
made to the Vulgate, the Latin text of 
Erasmus, Baza’s two versions of 1556 and 
1666, and the two Genevan versions of 1667 
and 1600, together -with Baza’s annotations 
on his text in 1606. Saleshury's portion 
shows numerous signs of the influence of the 
Englieh Genevan versions of 1567 and 1600 
(Dr. T. 0. Edwards of Bala, op. cit, ; Pro- 
lessor Hugh Williams in Y Drysorfa, 1888, 
new ser. Mii. 126, 163). 

In order to see the whole version through 
the press, Salesbury ' sojomned’ through the 
summer of 1667 at Humphry Toy’s house 
in Loudou. Henry Benhon^rinted it ' at 
the costes and charges of Humfroy Toy,' 
who possessed sole rights (Absdb, Stationers 
Megieter, i. 836-837). It was published on 
7 Dot. 1607. Twenty-nine copies of the New 
Testament were Imowu in 1890 (of. list in 
Mr, Charles Ashton’s Welsh ‘Life of Bishop 
Morgan,’ pp. 321-6) ; it was reprinted, with 
some of the introductory matter omitted, in 
1850 (Carnarvon). Two other reprints, one 
of them in facsimile, were commenced in 
this century, but were not completed (Asn- 
Tos, op. cit. p. 76). 

Denham also printed Davies’s and Sales- 
hury’s ftayer Book and Psalms, which was 
published a short time before the New Tes- 
tament. A copy of the prayer-hook is at 
the Free Library, S^wansea : none is in the 
British Museum ; a second edition was issued 
in 1686 (London, fol.) 

Saleshur 3 r’s Welsh m'esents an uncouth 
appearance owing to we general absence of 
the initial mutations and the writer’s ten- 
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denoy to spell all -vrords according to their 
supposed etymology. But his version is re- 
markable for the -wealth of its vocabulary — 
especially as he had often ‘ to form his theo- 
logical terms for himself’ — -svhile his attempt 
to combine various dialects both in the te^ct 
and by means of copious marginal variants 
renders the work estromely valuable to the 
philologist. But it never acquired much 
popularity, and -was soon superseded in gene- 
raf use by Bisho;^ Morgan's version, which 
■was mainly a revision of Salesbuiy’a -work, 
with his linguistic peculiarities eliminated. 

A few years after the publication of the 
Ne-w Testament, Salesbuiw appears to have 
returned to Abergwili, where, according to 
their contei^orary, Sir John Wynn (Hist, 
of Qwydir Family, 1878, pp. 93-4), he and 
Bishop Davies were engaged ‘for almost two 
years ’in translating ‘homilies, books, and 
divers other tracts inrto] the British tongue,’ 
as well as the Old Testament into Welsh. 
About 1676 a ‘variance for the general sense 
and etymology of one word ’ caused a rup- 
ture between them and put an end to their 
partnership. Sir John Wynn, who hod a 
grudge against Bishop William Morgan 
(1610P-1&>4) [q.v.], says that Morgan, i-n 
translating the Old Testament, had ‘the 
benefit and help of Davies and Salesbury’s 
works, who had done a great part thereof' 
(Qwydir lamily, p. 96). Saleshury appears 
to have had no shore in the production of 
Morgan’s Welsh version of the Old Testa- 
ment of 1688. 

After the dispute with Da-vios, Saleshury 
‘gave over -writing (more was the pity)' 
(WvKir; of. Addit. MS. Brit. Mus. 16034, 
t. 187), Another work, mainly completed 
by him before 1650, was, however, publiahed 
subsequently; it was a Welsh hook on 
rhetoric, entitled ‘Eglimra Phraethineb ’ 
(i.e. ‘The Elucidator of Eloquence’), Lon- 
don, 1696, 8vo, which is described on its 

added 
I and 

expense of Sir John Salis- 
bury of Llewenny, brother of Thomas Salis- 
bury (1666 P-1686) Jb. v.] John Davies, in 
his ‘ Gtrommar ’ (1621, p. 213), refers to it 
thus: ‘DefigurissyntaxeosconsuleWillialmi 
Saleshury Ehetoricam MS. ah Henrico Perrio 
interpolatam et in luoem editam.’ The work 
as published was completed alter 1680. A 
second edition, with a few omissions, was 
published under the editorship of Dr. Owen 
Pughe [q.v.] in 1807 (London, ovo), of which 
a reprint appeared in 1829 (Llanrwst, 12mo). 
A manuscript copy prepared for publication 
by Sh’Thomas "Williams or ab William [q.vj 
is in the British Museum (Addit, MS. 1604^ 


IF. 299-348). Williams doubtless had the 
advantage of perusing many of Salesbury's 
manuscripts, besides consulting him per- 
sonally. ^ 

Howlands doubtfully records (Qjwir. Sibi, 
p. 81) under 1607 a translation of Prideaux 

on Prayer,’ which he says was ascribed to 
Salesbury. 

But although Salesbuiy published nothing 
after his rupture with Davies, he -was busily 
engaged in amentific and antiquarian studies. 
It was in his later years that he -wrote a 
Welsh Botanology, a transcript of which 
made in 1763 from the original manuscript 
now lost, was recently in the possession 
John Peter (loan Pedr) of Bala. It was an 
original work, quite abreast of the time 
and showing close observation of plant life 
(IT Traetkodydd, 1873, xxvii. 166-81), 
Under the date of 1686 Le-wis Dwnn men- 
tions Saleabuiy as one of the gentry ‘hy 
whom he was permitted to see old records 
&c.’ in the compilation of his pedigrees 
(Hsr. Visit, i, 8;. Among the Marqiua of 
Bute’s manuscripts there is a volume con- 
taining (inter alia) ‘ poetry, pedigrees, &e., 
collected from various Welsh auriiois, end 
in that lai^uage by W. Saleshury of 
Llaniwat’ (Jaist. SfSS, Cotfim, App, to Srd 
Rep. p. 267 ; of. Harleian MSS, vol. 2280, 
No. 7, f. 76). Another manuscript, coutaining 
pedigrees of Welsh saints by Saleshury, is 
quoted in the ‘ Myvyrion Arohaiology’ (2nd 
ed. p. 41 7), while letters of his are among the 
Addit. MSS. (14929 f. 189, 14036 f. 105. 
16034 f. 187, 16069 f. 121) (GwBWoeTEiif 
Evans’s Cat, of Welsh MSS.) A tract on 
the bardic office, apparently forming part of 
some lorgar work now lost, has been attri- 
buted to him, and is reproduced in Edward 
Jones’s ‘Musical and Poetical Belies’ (i, 
61-9). Saleshury died about 1600, ^ 
place of burial is unlmown. He married 
Qatherine, a sister of Dr. EUis Price [q. v.] 
of Plas lolyn; Salesbury’s elder brother 
married another sister. A son, John, mar- 
ried Mary Salesbury of Stour, Rent, and by 
her had two sons, the elder of whom lived 
atPlasisof in 1612, and the other died at 
Cae Dll in 1630. 

Saleshury was ‘the best scholar among 
the Welshmen ’ of his time (Dr. T. 0. Ed- 
wards, p. 60). According to his contem- 
porary, Sir John Wron (op. cit. p. 04), he 
was ‘ especially an Hebrician, whereof there 
was not many in those days.’ Skilled in 
no less than nine languages, he seems to 
have grasped the value of the comparative 
method in studying languages, and to have 
been a pioneer of the science of philo- 
logy. But his interests were -wide ; he wee 
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'a most exact critic in British antiquities’ 
fWooD)i and ■was described by Dr. John 
Davies ( Preface to Di-yins’s Diationartj) as 
<de ecolesia linguaque Bril, vir nlurimum 
meritus ; ’ he also appears to have liad some 
ambition to rank as a poet (cf. Addit. MS. 
14873 f. 348). Ho had a taste for science, 
as is proved by bis botanical work, whUc ha 
is said to have oonstrnetod an automatic mill 
(Dr. Davies’s Dictianary, s.v. ‘ Brenan ’). 

[Wood, in bis Athens Oxoniensea,_ed. Bliss, 
i. 358-9, has only a short notice of him. Con- 
siderable materials for an adequate biogrTOby are 
collected by the Bev John Pater (loan Pedr) of 
Bala in vol. iL of the Welsh works of Walter 
Davies (Gwnllter Machain), 1868, in Euwogiony 
Fftdd (1874?), 1 . 33-63, and in Mr, Oliarlea Ash- 
ton’s (Welsh) Life and Times of Bishop Morgan 
(1801), pp. 48-62, 71-S3, 181-4. See also Dr. 
Levis Edwards's Tiaothodan Lleiiyddol, pp. 80~ 
92 ■ Williams’s Eminent Welshmen, p. 466 ; 
y ’Cymmrodor, i. 107-26 ; Arch. Cambr. 6th 
ser. IX. 177-61. BowUnds, in his Cambrian 
Bibliography, gives porticiilars of most of his 
hooks, but is not wholly to ha relied upon. The 
critical articles on Salesbniy^s work ns trans- 
lator, by Dr. T. 0. Edwards, in the Transuotiona 
of the Liretpool Wolsh National Socloty (first 
session, 1886-6), pp. 61-81, and by Professor 
Hugh Williams in i Dryaorfn, 1888, aro valu- 
able.] D. Lii. T. 

SALISBURY or SALESBUBY, WIL- 
LIAM (IffSO P-1669 P), royalist, born about 
1680, was the third son of John Salisbury 
{d. 1680) of Rdg, MerionothshiTe, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of Sir John Salis- 
bury of Llewen^. Two members of his 
family. Captains Owen and John Salisbury, 
probably an uncle and a brother of William, 
were adherents of Sir QeUy Moyrick rq^.v.], 
and wore slain in the Essex rising of 1601 
(of. Cal. State Papers, 1698-1601, pp. 648- 
649, 67S-6, 682, 680; Howble, State TriaU, 
L 1440; Ashmolean MS. 863, f. 829). Wil- 
liam seema to havo matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford, on 19 Oct, 1699; but he is 
said to have experienced ao much unkind- 
ness &om his elder brothers that he quitted 
his home, and earned his living for some 
time as a drover. On 1 Jan. 1607, how- 
ever, the death of .John, only son of his 
brother Sir Robert Salisbury, placed bim in 
possession of the family estate of Rdg, 
together with the Bachnmbydd piroper^ in 
Denbighshire, and he served as knight of the 
shire for Merioneth in 1620-2. At the cfiit- 
bieak of the civil war he raised a regiment 
tvrelve hundred strong poor Welmi ver- 
min, the offsoouring of the nation ’) under 
the king’s commission of colonel, which 
formed the only troop of infantry reserve at 
Edgehill on 23 Oct, 1642 (MtrsEKtx, Mampden, 

TOE. XYU, 


8rd ed. p, 808). The troops are said to have 
shown a lack of courage, but they redeemed 
their honour soon afterwards by forcing the 
parliamentary harrioades at Brentford (Oea- 
EuiTBoir, ^Rebellion, vi, 136). Appointed go- 
vernor of Denbigh Castle the foUowmg 
year, ho and his kmdred repaired it at their 
own coat (Stmowds, Diary, Oamden Soo. 
p. 243), making it one of the strongest 
fortresses in the land ; so that when the par- 
liamentary general. Sir Thomas Myddelton 
(1686-1666) [q. v.], summoned the castle 
to surrender on 14 Nov. 1643, ‘ Old Blue 
Stockings ’ (lion Ilosanau Gleision), as his 
devoted followers styled him, laughed the 

E roposal to scorn, and, despairing of success, 
lyadelton marched away. After his defeat 
at Rowton Heath, Charles I stayed at Den- 
high Oestle from 26 to 28 Sept. 1646 as Salis- 
bury’s guest, Symonds described Saliehmy 
as an upright, honourahle man; and Sir 
Edward Talker said that under cover of a 
countryman hehad more experienco, courage, 
and loyalty than many that made far greater 
rofessions. The next year General Hylton, 
aving taken Ruthin, summoned Denbigh 
to surrender on 17 April, but was answered 
by the governor that he resolved to make 
good the place till he received, the kmg’s 
command and warrant for his discharge. 
Mytton then laid close siege to it, endea- 
vouring to eflfoot by famine what he feared 
to attempt by assault. * Its Governor, Wil- 
liam Salisbury’ (the parliamentary commis- 
sioners reported), * is a very wilful man, and 
luith very nigh 600 able lighting men in it.’ 
Again summoned to surrender on 24 June, 
with the information that Oarnarvon and 
Beaumaris castles had now fallen, theveieran 
coolly replied that that did not concern 
him, and_ managed to send through the 
enemy’s lines a letter to the king at New- 
castle acquainting him with the state of the 
beleaguered aarnson. On 13 Sept, his ma- 
jesty wrote thanking kim for his loyal con- 
duct, hut authorising him by warrant to 
surrender the fortress, out of his anxiety 
to seem'o the pence of the kingdom. Ac- 
cordingly, on 87 Oct. 1646, Denbigh Oaatle, 
which was one of the last of the royal 
strongholds to yield, surrendered on favour- 
able terms (printed in Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn. 1646-7, pp. 477-8), and its garrison of 
two hundred men marched out with all the 
honours of war. 

After paying a fine, Salisbury was pardoned 
by parliament for tolling up arms for tbe 
Idng, 8 Aug. 1648, and thenceforth lived in 
‘obscurity and comparative indi|s;eno6' at 
Bodtegym. He died about 1069. Salis- 
bury married Dorothy, daughter of Owwa 

T X 
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Vaughan. Eo-wland Yauglian fq. v.] was 
her near relative, and it was at Salishury’a 
request that Vaughan translated into Welsh 
Brough’s ‘ Manual oi‘ Prayer,’ London, 1658, 
8vo. Salisbury also here the expense of its 
publication. Prefixed to it are some verses 
addressed to Salisbury by two of his grand- 
sons, John and Gabriel, both of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford (see Posteb, Alumni Oxon. 
1600-1714). Salisbury’s eldest son, Owen, 
predeceased him in 1667. Owen’s son Wd- 
liam succeeded to the Bdg estate, and in 
1662 was nominated a knight of the Eoyol 
Oak. A similar honour was bestowed on 
Salisbury’s second son, Charles, whose only 
daughter (Jane) married Sir Walter Bagot, 
ancestor of the Lords Bagot. 

[Information from D. Llaufer Thomas, esq. ; 
Cal. Comm, for Advance of Money and for Com- 
pounding ; Commons’ Journals ; Amhmol. Carahr. 
4th sor. ii. 284-91 ; Williams’s Pari. Hist, of 
Wales; Phillips’s Ciiil War in Wales; Yorke's 
Hoyal Tribes of Wales, 1887, p. 170 ; Parry’s 
EoyalProgr. 2nd ad. pp. 330-1, 372-9.1 

W. It. W. 

SALISBURY, WILLIAM (d. 1823), 
botanical nurseryman, has bean erroneously 
described ns a brother of Richard Anthony 
Salisbury [q. v.] He states that from 1791 
he was employed by the board of agricul- 
ture in conducting experiments onthegrowth 
of plants (Preface to his Botanisfs Companion, 
vol. ii.) ; he may have bean previously en- 
gaged as a nurseryman. In 1797 he was 
gardener to J. Symmons,P.R.S., at Padding- 
ton House, Paddington, and in the same 
year entered into partnership with WiUiam 
Curtis [q. v,] at his garden at Queen's Elm, 
Brompton. After Curtis’s death in 1799 
he removed the garden to Cadogan Place, 
SloaneStreet, where heheldbotamcal classes. 
He died in 1823. Salisbury published: 

1. ‘ Hortus Faddingtonensis, a Catalogue of 
the Plants in the Garden of J, Symmons, esq., 
Paddington Hous^’ London, 1797, 8vo. 

2. ‘ Hortus Siccus Gramineus,’ 1816, a col- 
lection of actual specimens. 3. ’ A General 
Catalogue of Trees, Shrubs, Flowers, eta, 
cultivatedmEngIand,’n.d. 4. 'The Botanist’s 
Companion,’ London, 2 vols., 181G, with a 
plan of the Sloane Street garden. 6. ’ Hints 
to Proprietors of Orchards [with] the Natural 
History of American Blight,’ London, 1816, 
12mo, with two c^perplates of insects by 
F. Eves. 6. ‘ The Cottager’s Companion, or 
a Complete System of Cottage Horticulture,' 
London, 1817, 12mo ; 2ud edit. 1822. 

[Trimen and Dyer’s Flora of Middlesex, p. 
396; Gent. _ Mag. 1816, ii. 108; Britten and 
Bonlgeris Biog;r. Index of British Botimists.l 

G. S. 3. 


I SALHELH, JOHN (1670-1 OfO), eathoiio 
I renegade and author, born in 1676, was de- 
I Bcended from the Salkelds of Corby Castle 
I Cumberland (see pedigree in Nichoisok and 
Bubit’b Westmoreland and Cumberland ii. 

I 836; Visitof YorksMre,-p. 272, Visit, (f Cum- 
berland, o. 25, Harl. Soc.), and was fourth 
son of Edward Salkeld, second brother of 
Sir George Salkeld. He was possiblv of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, but did not gra- 
duate, and was soon after sent to Spain, and 
Btudim under the iesuits iu the university of 
Coimbra. Ho studied later at Cordova and 
after spending six further years in Portugal 
joined theEnglishmission under the assuined 
name of John Balston. He soon fell under 
the suspicion of the English government, and 
in March 1612 he was in the custody of Sir 
WiUiamGodolphinas a 'guest.’ Hedehvered 
to Godolphin ‘papers relative to his conver- 
sion from Popew’ iStafe Papers, Dorn. 
James I, Ixviii. No. 81, 23 March 1012). 
Reports of his learning reached James I, 
who had several conferences with him, and 
it was stated that the cogency of the Mug's 
arguments finally led to his conversion to 
rotestoutism. After living for a time at the 
ouse of Dr. King, bishop of London (Wood, 
AthencB Oxon. ii. 816), he indiUged in 
peculations as to the nature of angels, and 
dedicated a treatise on the subject to the 
king in 1613. James presented 'him to the 
living of Wellington, Somerset, in November 
1613 (Whavbk, Somerset Incumbents,-^. 462), 
and subsequently granted him a pardon 
under the sign manual for having gone 
beyond sea without license and joined the 
church of Rome (17 March 1616 ; Royal Sign 
Manual, iv. No. 83, Public Record Office). 
Salkeld was then described os B.D. (Wood, 
Athena Oxon. iii. 488). 

In_ 1616 Salkeld informed against Lord 
WiUiam Howard for recusancy \Bxst, MSS, 
Comm. 12th Rep. pt. vii. p. 16, 12 Nov. 
1616). In 1636 he became rector of Church 
Taunton in Devonshire. In the civil ware 
he was strongly royalist, and was deprived 
of Church Taunton about 1646. He subse- 
quently settled atUifculme in Devonshire, and 
there in November 1661 and January 1662 
he was arrested and examined by the county 
commissioners on the ground of his royalist 
sympathies (Cal, Committee for Compound- 
inn, iii. 1418 ; Waikbu, Sufferims qf the 
Clergy, ii. 363). He died at n&ulme in 
February 1069-60, and was buried in the 
church there. He left a son. 

Salkeld wi-ote : 1. ‘ A Treatise of Angels, 
of the nature, essence, place, power, science, 
will, apparitions, grace, sinne, and oil other 
proprieties of angels coUected out of the 
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Holy Scriptures, ancient fathers and school 
dirinea,’ London, 1613 (dedicated to King 
Janies). 2, ‘ A Treatise of Paradise and the 
principall Contents thereof, especially of the 
oreatnesse, situation, beautie, and other pro- 
perties of that place,’ London, 1617, 8yo (de- 
dicated to Sir Francis Bacon). He also left 
manuscripts At for the press, among them 
two concerning controversies between Borne 
and the church of England (see Fomt, Ba- 
eords, r. 864) ; and another concerning the 
end of the world (see Wood, AtlteruB Oxon, 
in. 489), 

[Anthorities as in text : Foley’s Beconis of 
the English Province of the Society of Jesus, 
T 864. VI. 3SS : Dodd's Church History, iii. 819.] 

W. A. S. 

SALKELD, WILLIAM (1671-1716), 
legal writer, was the son of Samuel Salkeld 
ofFallowden, Northumberland, who died in 

1699, and came of an ancient Cumberland 
family. He was born in 1671, and matri- 
culated at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, on 
32 Apid 1687, at the age of fifteen (Fobtbb, 
Alumni Oxon.') lie entered himself as a 
student of the Ikliddlo Temple, 2 May 1692, 
and was called to the bar on S June 1698. 
He settled in Dorset on his marriage, in 

1700, with Mary, only daughter aud heiress 
of John, liyvoa of Fifehide Nevill in that 
county. Ho acquired a portion of thot 
manor, disposing in 1707 of his paternal 
estate of Fnllowden. Having in the mean- 
while attained to a fair practice at the bar, 
Salkdd was in 1713 appointed chief justice 
of the great sessions for the counties of Car- 
martW, Cardigan, and Pembroke. On 
34 Jon, 1716 he became eeq'eaut-at-law, and, 
in spite of the ohango of dynasty, he_ pre- 
sided over the Carmarthen circuit until his 
death on 14 Sept, following. He was buried 
in the church of Fifehide Nevill, where a 
monument was erected to hie memory. His 
widow died in 1723, aged 42, leaving three 
sons and three daughters. Seijeant Salkeld 
is best rememherod as a diligent and pains- 
taking law-reporter, his ‘Beports of Oases in 
the King’s Bench, 1689-1712,’ published 
after his death in 1717 and 1718, being the 
standing authority for that period. With 
others he translated into English the * Re- 
ports of Sir Oreswell Levinz in the King’s 
Bench, 1000-1697,’ which appeared in 1722. 

[Hutchins’s Hist, of Dorset. ; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities, ed. Ookarby; Hist. Beg.] W. E. 'W. 

BALL, ANDREW (1612-1082), Irish 
Jesuit, horn at Caehel in 1612, belonged to 
a good old fami^ whose tombs ore stul pre- 
served there. His father’s name is nowhere 
mentioned. He was educated at St. Omerfor 
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the priesthood, and became a Jesuit. From 
1652 to 1666 he was rector of the Irish Col- 
lege at Salamanca, and ‘ reader in the chair 
of controversy against heresy there,’ in 
which capacity he was licensed by the 
Spanish inquisitor-general to read prohibited 
books. He was at the same time professor 
of moral theology. Afterwards he was pro- 
fessor of divinity in the colleges of Pom- 
poluna, Palencia, aud Tudela, all in the 
north of Spain, During his residence at 
Pampeluna he was intimate with Nicholas 
French rq-v.], who called him his ‘unicum 
solatium^ in exile there (Preface to Sail’s 
Oatholic and Apostolic Faith), The Jesuits’ 
fourth vow, that of special allegiance and 
obedience to the pope, was taken by Sail at 
Valladolid, probably in 1667 or 1668. This 
vow admits to the highest rank of the order, 
and by the constitution is not taken before 
the age of forty-five. In October 1069 SaR 
was at Nantes, whence he wrote a letter 
about the suftsTings of his church in Ireland 
(Mosak, Spicilegium Osao7ienBe, i. 428). 

The exact date of Sail’s return to Heland 
does not appear, but he was provincial supe- 
rior of thelrish Jesuits in July 1604 (Walsh, 
Jtemonstranoe, pp. 496, 57o, 679), and not 
before the winter of 1002 (ji, pp. 84, 670). 
On 16 June 1686 ho suhsovibed ofiioially to 
the loyal remonstrance of the Roman catho- 
lic clergy (ib, p. 684). SaU'e long and varied 
theological studies had the effect of making 
him doubt whether the church of England 
was not mol's in the right than the church 
of Rome. He argued the point for six years 
with Thomas Price [q. v.], the protestant 
archbishop of Ooshel, hut without making 
any public declaration. Rumours of his in- 
tended diange were in circulation about the 
beginning of 1674^wd Sail believed his life 
to be in danger. Price, with the mayor and 
‘other Engueh gentlemen of the city of 
Oaehel,’ sent a mounted party to bring him 
safe to the archiepisoopal palace. Soil re- 
mained under Price’s protection, and pub- 
licly challenged the Roman catholics to 
resolve hie doubts. On 17 May 1674, being 
tho fourth Sunday after Easter, Sail made 
a public dedlaration of his adhesion to the 
church of England in St, John’s Church, 
Cashel. Sell considered his new confession 
a ‘ safer way for salvation than the Homidi 
ohurch,’ hut admits that he would probably 
not have declared himself openly but for 
Essex’s proclamation ordering regular priests 
to leave Ireland, which grew out of the 
proceedings of the English parliament iu 
January 1673-4. After taking the final 
leap Sail went to Dublin, and John Free, 
superior of tho Msh Jesuits, invited him to a 

V I 2 
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private conference ; but this ha declined on 
the ground that his case was already public. 
On 6 July he preached in Christ Church 
Cathedral, when he explained and amplified 
the Cashel declaration. 

Sail -went into residence in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and ■was admitted to the degree 
of D.D. He published a thesis -with two 
main points — that there is solvation outside 
the Homan church, and tliat the church of 
Hngland way to it is safer than that of 
Home. By leave of Primate James Mar- 

g etson [q. v.] and the college authorities 
e invited several learned Homan catholic 
doctors to argrue publicly with him, but 
they could hardly nave done so safely, and 
refused. Protestant graduates then took up 
the Homan side, and argued it ably, even 
by the confession of those whom Sail had 
Challenged. 

In Jiuy 1676 Sail went to Oxford, and was 
admitted to read in the Bodloian on 2 Aug, 
(■Wood, lAfe, ii. 305). His position was 
strengthened hy a letter from the Duke of 
Ormonde as cliancellor of the university. 
Peter Walsh [q.v.], -wilting from London 
on 1 Aug. to Bishop Franoh, says : ‘Andrew 
SaU himself, that very gentleman whose 
“ doleful fall ’’ you sent me, is come hither 
last week and much caressed hy several per- 
sons of high quality, amongst whom is the 
Earl of Orrery. One of the greatest of them 
says his talent is not preaching. He is never- 
theless in good repute among all the Church 
of England men ^ {Four Zetter», p. 69), In 
September Sail received an anonymous letter 
containing a hull of Clement X, who pro- 
mised him absolution if he would return to 
the fold. In the moantiine his Bublin thesis 
had elicited a ' shower of books’ against him. 
One was by J. E. printed at Louvain, and 
dedicated to Maty of Modena ; another was 
the ‘Doleful Fall of Andrew Sail,’ by Bishop 
Nicholas French [q- v.l, calling himsou 
N. N. ; and a third by Ignatius Brovra, a 
Jesuit, who wrote under the name of J. S. 
According to Peter Walsb, French's attack 
rather added to Sail’s reputation, for he 
allowed him leami^ and virtue. In answer 
to these assailants Unpublished his ‘True 
Oatholio and ApostoUo Faith,’ which was 
licensed hy the vice-chancellor on 23 June 
1676, and printed ‘ at the theater in Ox- 
ford.’ This book is Soil’s apology for him- 
self, and also a vigorous but temperate 
statement of the case for the church of Eng- 
land against Home. Three hundred copies 
were at once taken up in Oxford, and a second 
edition was in preparation within two days 
of the first publication (Ootto^ ii. 187), 
Soil was created B.D. on 22 June 1676, 


and ‘ in the act this year at the vespers dis- 

E uted very briskly’ (Wood, y, 342 
60), Besides the serious attacks on Soil! 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin, con- 
tains a stupid and abusive contemporarr 
poem, entitled ‘ A Oounterpoyson for to en- 
chant that enchanted enchanting forsworn 
■wretch Andrew Sail.' 

Sail resided at first in Wadham Oollege, 
He afterwards removed to a house in Hofyl 
well Street close by, but his health was not 
good there, and ‘ by the favour of Dr. Fell 
he removed to convenient lodgings in tie 
cloister at Ch. Ch., near the chaplain’s quad- 
rangle, whero he remained about two years ’ 
{Fasti Ooon. ii. 866). He printed two hooks 
at Oxford in 1680, but returned to Ireland 
early in that year, 

SaU gave up a good position and a cer- 
tainty of preferment in the church of Home 
hut he was not allowed to suffer much on 
that account. In 1676 he was presented by 
the oro-wn to the prebend of Swords in St, 
Patrick’s, Dublin, and in 1676 he was made 
chanceUor of Cashel. He had, besides the 
rectory of Kilflthmone with other benefices 
in Casbel, the rectory of Dungourney in 
Oloyne, and two livings in Meath (Coiioir, 
i. 44, V. 7). These Irish preferments wera 
estimated at between 800i. and 400i. a year. 
Sail was also domestic chaplain to the king. 
Tanner had been told that he waschantor of 
St. David’s by iwal dispensation (Fasti 
0.von, ii. 866), and Wood says tliis Welsh 
appointment was worth 801. or lOOZ. a year, 
but Le Neve ignores it. 

_ From November 1680 till his death, he 
lived at Dublin in the ‘ next house to Young's 
Castle in Oxmansto-wn,’ on the left bonk of 
tbe Liffey (Botld, Works, v. 608), He had 
made some progress towards the comple- 
tion of a system of philosophy, hut laid 
all aside to advance Hobert Boyle’s plan of 
an Irish bible. With Boyle he had mads 
friends in England, and spoke of his sister- 
in-law, Lady Burlington, as ‘ among the best 
women I ever knew °{ib. p. 606). With the 
translation of the New Testament into Irish 
it was only a question of a new edition, 
Bedell’s translation of the Old Testament, 
which was unpublished, was in the hands of 
Henry Jones [q.vj, bishop of Meath [sse 
Bdddid, WidliamT After some time the 
manusoi’ipt reache'd Sail’s hands, hut he 
found it ‘ a confused heap, pitifully defaced 
and broken ’ (Botud, WorJes, v. 0O6). "With 
this and ‘ another uncouth bulk ’ sent him 
from Trinity College, he hoped to make 
up a complete Old Testament. The Irish 
types provided hy Queen Elizabeth for the 
onversion of Ireland had been^irited away 
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to Douav, -where they did service on the 
other sicle ; hut a new fount was now oast 
in London, and a skilful printer ^ecinlly in- 
structed in its use (Botlb, lafe, pp. 365, 
393). Before the middle of February 1681- 
1082 twelve sheets were ready for the press. 
Sail also wrote a preface in which he was 
partly guided by the work of the French 
Jansenists. Boyle thought him particularly 
lit for this work, os ‘ an able man and 
well acquainted with the humour and om- 
nions of his countrymen ’ (fi. p. 378). Of 
these labours Sail was not destmed to make 
a full end, for he died unexpectedly on the 
evening of 6 .d^ril 1682, and was buried m 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. ‘Ho was,’ says 
Boyle ( Worla, t- 284), ‘ a worthy and use- 
ful person, whoso death I look upon espe- 
cially at this juncture as a great loss, not 
only to those that knew him, but to the 
Church of Ireland in general.’ Narcissus 
Marsh fq. v.] (afterwards primate) took up 
the unfinished work. ‘ The design,’ he saps, 
‘of printing the Old Testament in the Irian 
language has received a great (but I hope 
not a mtnl) stroke, by the death of Dr. Sail ’ 
(iJ, p. 010). 

Salt’s published works arc : 1, ‘ A Decla- 
ration for the Church of England,’ Dublin, 
12moj London, 4to, 1674. 2. ‘A Sermon 
preached at Christ Church, Dublin, on 
Matt. vsiv. 16-18,’ Dublin, 4to, 1874 and 
1876. There is a French version of this in 
the Bodleian Library, London, 8vo, 1076; 
but it is not in the British Museum nor in 
Trinity College, Dublin. 8. ‘ True Catholio 
and .^ostolio Faith,’ dedicated to Essex, Ox- 
ford, ovo, 1676. 4. ‘Votum pro pace Chris- 
tiana,’ Oxford, 4to, 1678, and 8vo, 1680. 
6, ‘Ethica sive Moralis Fhilosophia,’ Ox- 
ford, 8vo, 1680. All the above are rare ; the 
second and third were republished in 1840 
and 1841 respectively by Josiah Allport. 

(Sall'B own writings contain many autobiogra- 
phical details, and upon them the notices in'Wore's 
Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris, and in Cotton's 
Past! Ecclosise Hibernian are chiedy founded. 
Wood's Fasti Oxon. ed Bliss, and his Life and 
Tunes, ed. Clark ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1600 - 
1714 ; Walsh’s Hist, of the Bemonetrance, and 
his Four Letters to Persons of Quality ; Birch’s 
Life of Robert Boyle, 8vo, and his folio edition 
of Boyle’s Works, vol. v. ; Bedoll's Life, ed. 
Jones (Camden Soc.) ; La Neve's Fasti Ecelesiee 
Anglican®. Some of Sail's letters axo preserved 
at Kilkenny Castle (Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd 
Eep.)] B. B-ii, 

SALMON, ELIZA (1787-1849), vocalist, 
born at Oxford in 1787, was daughter of one 
Munday, and came of a musical family. Her 
mothers brothers, John Mahon (6. 1746) 


and "William Mahon (1763-1816), were 
noted clarinettists. Their sisters (Eliza’s 
aunts), Mrs. Warton, Mrs. Ambrose, and 
Mrs. Second (1777-1806), were excellent 
vocalists. Mrs. Second sang at the Three 
Choirs Festival in 1796, and on the Oovent 
Gorden stage in 1796. Her voice was of 
rare quality, and she ‘ sang up to F in alt 
with ease ’ (PiitKn). 

Eliza Munday became a pupil of John 
James Ashley. On 4 March 1803 she made 
her first appearance in oratorio at Covent 
Garden, Miss Stejihens having at that period 
the first place as a singer. Miss Munday, 
gifted with a voice of beautiful tone, a 
charming manner, and a face ‘of dazzling 
fairness,*^ obtained immediate success; but 
her attempt to embellish her solo singing 
with inappropriate tricks was condemned by 
critics. After acquiring further experience 
Eliza Munday learnt to employ her execu- 
tive powers more judiciouMy. She mar- 
ried, at Liverpool on 11 Feb. 180G, James 
Salmon, organist of St. Peter’s, Liverpool, 
whose father, James Salmon the elder {d, 
1827), was lay clerk of St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, and whose brother William (1789- 
1868), after holding the same position, was 
lay clerk of Westminster and taught singing. 
In 1618 her husband enlisted and went to 
the West Indies with his regiment, where he 
died. Mrs. Salmon sang constantly at the 
Three Choirs Festivals from 1812 until 1824, 
and was soon deemed indispensable at ora- 
torios and concerts in London. So numerous 
were her engagements that she had been 
known, in those days of difficult journsys, 
to travel some four hundred miles in six 
days, appearing at the large tewns on the 
way. llsr professional income diuing 1828 
is said to have reached 6,0004 Suddenly, in 
a moment it was even said, during an Ancient 
music concert at the beginning of May 1826, 
Mrs. Salmon’s voice collapsed. Her hus- 
band died before her voice failed, During 
her widowhood she sought for pupils, but in 
vain. She married for a second time a 
clergyman named Hinde, who died about 
1840, leaving her destitute. After several 
'ears of poverty ehe died, aged 62, at 
>3 King’s lload, Chelsea, on 6 June 1849, 

Thu mamc of Mrs. Salmon’s voice lajr in 
its tone. It was likened to that of musical 
glasses, and Henry Phillips wrote that when 
Thomas Lindsay Willmon [q. v.], the clari- 
nettist, accompanied hlrs. Salmon, it was 
difficult at times to distinguish the voice 
&om the instrument. But Mrs. Salmon was 
no musician, although perfectly drilled into 
everything the orchestra then required. She 
gave no oharaoter to anything she song. 
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[Grove’ll Diet. iii. 220; Diet, of Mubiciaos, ii. 
410; Gaorgido Era, ir. 303; Quarterly Mn&ical 
Hag. and Beview, ii. 196, and 1818-27 
paaeim; A-nnala of the Three Choirs, pp. 61-98, 
passim ; Phillips's BeeoUeetions, i. 98 ; Crobse’s 
Hist, of the York Musical Festival, pp. 80 &o.| 
Gardiner’s Musio and Friends, ii, 124, 400; 
Gent. Mag 1806, i. 180.] L. M. M. 

SALMON, JOHN (d. 1323), bishop of 
Norwich and ohaneellor, was probably of 
humble origin; his parents' names were 
Soloman and Amicia or Alice ( Oal. Pap. Peg, 
ii. 140 ; AnglM Sacra, i. S02). He became a 
monk at Ely and was elected prior of that 
house before 1291 (DuoDiXE, Monast. Angl, 
i. 467). On the death of William of Louth 
in 1298 the majority of the chapter chose 
Prior Salmon as their bishop, but the minority 
ohose John Langton [q. v.], the king’s chan- 
cellor and afterwards bishop of Chichester. 
The archbishop decided in favour of Salmon, 
bat Langton appealed to the pope. After 
much litigation both candidates abandoned 
tbelr claims, and the pope translated tbe 
bisbop of Norwich to Ely, while he con- 
ferred the see thus set vacant on Salmon 
muGDiLii, Monast. Angl. i. 487 ; Flores 
Misforiarum, iii. 105-0, 208 ; Cal, Pap. Peg. 
i. B88-4). Salmon had license from the pope 
on 18 June 1299 to contract a loan of thir- 
teen thousand marks for his expenses (ib. L 
682). The formal provision was dated 

15 July 1299. Salmon received restitution 
of the temporalities on 19 Oct. (Cal Pat. 
Polls, Edw, 1, 1292-1301, p. 442), and was 
consecrated by Archbishop Winohelsey on 

16 Nov. (Stubbs, Peg. Saar. Angl. p. 49). 
Luring tbe reign of Edward I Salman is 
mentioned on^ as accompanying tbe king 
on a visit to St. Albans m the autumn of 
1299 (Risiukgiib, GAron. p. 199, Rolls Sec.) 
and as going to the Roman court in January 
1306 (CAron. JEdw. I and Edw. II, i. 144). 
Edward II employed him in negotiati^ bis 
marriage in November 1307 (Foidera, in 11) 
and in March 1309 on a mission to the pope 
to obtain absolution for Piers Oaveston 
{CAron. Edw, I and Edw. II, i, 267 ; Cal. 
Close Polls, i. 104, 198). Salmon was one of 
tbe ordainers elected on 20 March 1310. In 
August he was sent by the king on a mission 
to Gascony {U>. i. 263, 269, 277); on this 
business he remained abroad till September 
1311 {ib. i. 876, 418), On his way home he 
was instructed to visit Abbeville and settle 
certain disputes there {Foadet'a, ii. 127). In 
March 1312 Salmon was employed on the 
commission for the correction of the ordi- 
nances {Cal. Pat. Polls, i. 487 ; Cal. Close 
Polls, i. 461). In November he went to Paris 
to conduct certain negotiations relating to 


Aquitaine {ib. i. 488). lie accompanied the 
king on his journey to Paris in May-July 
1313. In March 1316 as one of the counou 
he was busy with provision for the Scottish 
war. At the end of the year he went oa a 
mission to Avignon to obtain a grant of a 
tenth from ecclesiastical goods. In March 
1317 he was directed by the pope to warn 
Bruce against invading England or Ireland, 
For his services on this mission and as one 
of the council at London Salmon had a grant 
of 2001. on 10 June 1317 {ib. i 680, ii. 2.51 
389, 420 ; Flores Hiatoriarum, iii. 182 ; Cal, 
Pap. Peg. ii. 138). He proclaimed the kin^s 
agreement with the earls at St. Paul’s on 
8 June 1318 {CAron. Edw. I and Edw. II, i, 
282), and was one of the council nominated 
to remain with the king on 9 Aug. On 
26 .Tan. 1319 he was nominated chancellor 
{Cal. Close Polls, iii. 112, 219). In June 
1320 he accompanied Edward on his visit to 
France. Though Salmon still retained the 
seal except during occasional visits to his 
diocese (ib, iii. 323, 676), his health was 
failing ; in April 1321 he was relieved of the 
seal for a time during illness, and, though 
he was with the king at York in November 
1322, he was again so ill in June 1323 that 
he finally resigned the seal {ib, iii. 360, 677, 
714). But at the close of 1324 ho had suf- 
ficiently recovered to go on a mission to 
Paris, where he arranged terms of peace. 
Salmon died on his way home, in the priory 
at Folkestone, on 6 July 1325 {Chron, 
Edw, I and Edw. II, i. 309, ii. 284), and was 
buried in the cathedral at Norwich. 

Though not a court oificial by training, 
Salmon seems to have sided with Edward II 
throughout his troubles and to have been 
trusted by him. The Ely chrouicler says 
that he always preserved Ills good will for his 
oucient priory, and at his death bequeathed 
the monks some vestments and two books of 
decretals (WitAEioir, Abiglia Sacra, i. 639). 
He built the great hall in the bishop’s palace 
at Norwich and fo unded a chapel in the cathe- 
dral in honour of St. John the Evangelist, to 
pray for his own and his parents’ souls {Oal, 
Pap. Peg. ii. 140 ; Cal. Pat. iSoffsEdward IH, 
iii. 623). Salmon is also called Soleman and 
De Meire or De Melre, and is sometimes re- 
ferred to as John of Ely. His arms were on 
a field sable, three salmons haurlant argent. 

[Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, 
A.nnaleB Mouostici, iv. 462-8, Mnrimnth’s 
Ohronicls, Colton, Do Episcopis Knrwicenaibus 
p. 386 (those four in Bolls Sor.); La Beve’s 
Fasti Eccl. Angl. ii. 462 ; Bolls of Farliament; 
Foedero, Eeeord ed. ; Foss’s Judges of England; 
Blomefield's Hist. Norfolk, iii. 497-9; other 
authorities quoted.] 0. L. K. 
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SALMON, JOHN DREW (1803 P- 
1859)i ornitliologist and botanist, born about 
1803 lived from 1835 to 1833 at Stoke 
Feiiy and from 1833 to 1837 at Thetford, 
\orftilk, Tvbence he removed to Godaiming, 
Surrey. He was afterwards manager of the 
Wenham Lake Ice Oompanj.andresidedover 
their offieo in the Strand. He visited Holland 
in 1835, the Isle of Wight in 1829, and the 
Orkneya in 1831 . He was elect ed a fellow of 
the Linneon Society of London in 1862. He 
died at Stoke Ferry, on 6 Aug. 1869, aged 67. 

Salmon was an enthusiastic naturobst, but 
Tvrote httle. He published in 1836 ‘ A No- 
tice of the Arrival of Twenty-nine migra- 
tory Birds in the Neighbourhood of Thet- 
ford, Norfolk.’ Seven papers on ornithology 
and botany appeared between 1882 and 
1863 in the ‘Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History,’ the ‘Zoologist^ and the 
‘Phytologist I ’ that on the flora of the neigh- 
bourhood of Godaiming baii^ reprinted by 
Newman in ‘ The Letters of Rustious,’ 1849. 
Salmon’s manuscript notes on the plants of 
Surrey were incorporated in the ‘ Flora of 
SurrOT,’ which Thomas M. Brewer edited for 
the Ilolmeadale Natural History Club in 
1863. Salmon began in 1828 to form a col- 
lection of eggs, part of which he bequeathed 
to the Linneaii Society. The remaining por- 
tion, toUi his herbarium and natural liistory 
diaries from 1825 to 1837 he left to the 
Norwich Musoum. 


[Trans, Norf. and Norwich Naturalists' Soo. ii. 
420; Free, liinn. Soc. 1859-60, p. zxix; Gent. 
Mag. 1859 ii. 317 ; information Inndly furnished 
by Professor A. Newton, W. G. Clarke, esq,, and 
Thomas douthwell, osg.] B, B. W. 


SALMON, NATHANAEL (1676-1743), 
historian and antiquary, born on 22 Mar<^ 
1674-^ was son of Thomas Salmon (1648- 
1706) [q, V.], whomorried Katherine, daugh- 
ter oi Seiioont John Bradshaw [q. v.] Thomas 
Sabnott (1679-1767) [q. v.} was a brother. 
He was immitted at Corpus Ghristi OoUege, 
Cambridge, on 11 Juue 1690. In 1606 he 
took the degree of LL.B., and, having been 
ordained in the English church, was curate 
at WestmiUinHertfordshire. Though hehad 
taken the oath of oHogiance to William III, 
he declined to acknowledge Queen Anne as 
his sovereign. He thereupon resigned his 
charge and adopted medicine as his profes- 
sion, settling first at St. Ives in Hunting- 
don^ire, and then at Bishop Stortford in 
Hertfordjshiro. A friend offered him a living 
in Suffolk, valued at 140f. per annum ; hut 
he refused, though in groat poverty, to sub- 
mit to the necessary qualifications. Soon 
afterwards ho come to London and engaged 


in literary compilation. The publication of 
his ‘ History of Essex’ is described by Gough 
as ‘ his lost shift to live.’ He died in Lon- 
don on 2 April 1742, and is said to have 
been buried in St. Dunstan’s Ohurcdi. He 
left three daughters. 

Salmon paid particular attention to the 
study of Roman remains in Great Britain. 
His works consisted of: 1. ' Roman Stations 
in Britain upon Watling Street end other 
Roads,’ 1726. 2. ‘A Survey of the Roman 
Antiquities in some of the Midland Counties 
of England,’ 1726. These volumes were 
Bubeequently expanded into: 3. 'A new 
Survey of England, wherein the Defects of 
Oamdeu ore supplied,’ 2 vols., 1728-9. This 
work came out in parts, and was reissued 
with a new title-page in 1731. His observa- 
tions were often acute, but were sometimes 
paradoxical and eccentric. 4. ‘History of 
Hertfordshire,’ 1728. A copy in the British 
Museum has some mauuscrim notes by Peter 
Le Neve. 6. ‘ Lives of the English Bishops 
from the Restauration to the Revolution’ 
[anon.], 1738. It shows his nonjm'ing views 
and his hatred of Bishop Burnet. 6. ‘ An- 
tiquities of Surrey, oollected from the most 
Ancient Records,’ 1736. 7. 'History and 
Antiquities of Essex, from the Collections 
of Thomas Jekyll and others,’ 1740. Un- 
finished, ending at p. 460. Gough says that, 
however extravagant his conjectures may 
appear, it was the best history of the county 
then extant (Brit. Topogr, vol. i. p. x). A 
* Critical Review of the State Triola,’ 1786, 
ia assigned to him in the catalogne of the 
Forster colleotion at South Kensington, and 
he made some collections for a history of 
Staffordshire. 

[Nicbols’a Illustr. of Lit. iii. 572, iv. 350, 66S, 
viii. 680 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 132 ; 
K-iatora’s Corpus Obiisti Coll. Combr. p. 486 ; 
BibliotliecaTypographicaBritannica, iii. 135-40, 
140-64, 250 i Stukeley Memoirs (Surtees Soc.), 
ii. 101-6; Gout. Mag. 1742, p. 218; Shaw’s 
Staffordshire, vol. ii. p. vii j Letters of Eminent 
let. Men (Camden Soc.) p. 360.] W. P. 0. 

SALMON, ROBERT (1763-1821), in- 
ventor, youngest son of William Salmon, 
carpenter and DuHder, was bom at Stratford- 
on-Avon in Warwickshire in 1763. At an 
early age he entered the service of an attorney 
named Grey, residing near Leicester Fields, 
who aided mm in his education. He soon 
displayed remorkahle mechanical ability, and, 
being fond of music, made for himself a violin 
and other musical instruments. 

A few years later he obtained the appoint- 
ment of deck of works under Henry Hol- 
land (1746 P-1806) [q. v.], and wos engaged 
in the rebuilding of Oorlton House, In 
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1790 he was employed under Hollaud at Wo- 
burn Abbey in Bedfordshire, and, attracting 
the notice of liVanois Buss^, fifth duke of 
Bedford [q.v.], became in 1794 the duke’s 
resident architect and mechanist. In tliis 
capacity ha effected many reforms in the 
management of the property. Ha designed 
the home farm at Woburn, the Swan Inn at 
Bedford, and many buildings and farmhouses 
on the Bussell estates, all of which were 
modds in their way. His services in the im- 
provement of agricultural implements proved 
of the highest importance, and his numerous 
inventions attracted much attention when ex- 
hibited at the annual sheep-shearings at Wo- 
burn. In 1797 the Society of Arts awar ded 
him thirty guineas for a chaff-cutting engine, 
which was the parent of all modern chaff- 
cutters. In 1801 Salmon exhibited his ‘ Bed- 
fordshire Drill,’ which became the model for 
all succeeding drills. In 180S he showed a 
plough, where the slade was replaced by a 
skew wheel, as in Pirie’s modern double-fur- 
row plough. In 1804 he brought out an ex- 
cellent ‘scuffiar,’ or cultivator, and two years 
later he exhibited a self-raking reaping 
machine, which was described in 1808 in 
‘ Bell’s Weekly Messenge^’ and which em- 
bodied all the principles of the modem self- 
raker, introduced nearly sixty years later. 
In 1814 Salmon patented the first haymaking 
machine, to which modern improvement has 
added nothing but new details. He received 
at various times silver medals from the So- 
ciety of Arts for surgical instruments, a canal 
loch, a weighing machine, a humane man- 
trap, and a system of earthwoBs. John Bus- 
sell, sixth duke of Bedford, father of Lord 
John Bussell [q. v.], conferred on him the 
stewardship of his Chenies estate, that he 
might improve the system of plantation. 
He paid great attention to the proper method 
of pruning forest trees, for which he invented 
on apparatus, and made numerous experi- 
ment to determine the best method of 
seasoning timber. 

Salmon continued his duties at Woburn 
until September 1821, when failing health 
caused bun to resign his ofB.ces and retfre 
to Lambeth. He died, however, within a 
month, while on a visit to Woburn, on 6 Oct. 
1821, and was buried two days later in 
Woburn Ohurch, where the eixth Duke of 
Bedford placed a tablet commemorating his 
< unwearied zeal and disinterested integrity.’ 

Salmon was the author of ' Aji Analysis 
of the General Construction of Trusses,’ 
1807,8vo, He also contributed several papers 
to the 'Transactions’ of the Society of Arts. 

[Ann Biography and Obituary, 1822, pp. 487- 
490; Clarke’s Agriculture and the House of 


Eussoll, 1801 , p. 10 ; Biogr.Dict. ofLirino An- 

thora, 1816 , p. 305 ; Eouss’s Eegister of Livine 
Authors, 1790 - 1803 , ii. 291 ; "Woodcroft’a Alpha- 
betical List of Patentees, p. 498 ; Journal Eoval 
Agiicult. Soc. 1891 , p, 132 and 1802 , p, 2501 

E. 1. d. 

SALMOH, THOMAS (1648-1708) 

divine and writer on music, horn in 1648* 
was the son of Thomas Salmon, gentleman’ 
of Hackney. He entered Trinity College’ 
Oxford, on 8 April 1664, and graduated 
B.A. 1667, and M.A. 1670. At the uni- 
versity ho chiefly studied mathematics; hut 
it is in connection with music that he is prin- 
cipally remembered. Matthew Locke [q. v.] 

eaysthatSalmon applied to himforiustmetiem 

in composition ; adding ‘ but I, never having 
contriwd any method that way, referv’d him 
to Mr. Simpson's "Compendium of Practical 
Music” for the first introduction, and to 
Mr. Bircheusha.’ Salmon, in 1672, publish^ 
an ' Essay to the Advancement oi Musick,’ 
proposing the disuse of the Guidonion gamut- 
nomenclatm'e, and the substitution of the 
first seven letters of the alphabet, without 
the further additions by which, for examplo, 
tenor 0 (0-fa-ut) had been distingui shed 
from middle 0 (0 sol-fo-ut). As the Guido- 
nianhexachords were then falling into disuse, 
the nomenclature was certain to follow them 
into oblivion, Salmon moposed the modem 
octave system, which 'Williom Bathe [q. v,] 
had long before recommended. Salmon also 
added a proposal to give up the toblature 
then used for the lute, and in all music to 
siihstitnte for the clefs the letters B, M, T 
(bass, mean, treble), each stave having G on 
the lowest line. 'This proposal, if adopted, 
would have enormously simplified the ao- 
quiremont of notation ; and the essay was 
recommended by the Royal Society. But 
its only result was a very scurrilous con- 
troversy. Salmon had amealed to Locke 
and the luteuist, Theodore Stefldns, for sup- 
port; Locke answered by publishing ‘ Obser- 
vations upon a late Essay,’ in which Salmon’s 
proposals are attacked with great acrimony 
and scarcely veiled obscenity. Salmon re- 
torted in a ‘ Vindication ; ' with this was 
printed a tract by an unidentified ‘ B, E,,’ 
dated from N’orwich. Locke’s answer, ' The 
Present Practice of Music Vindicate^’ woa 
more decently written than the ‘Observa- 
tions ; ’ hut the tracts by John Phillips and 
John Playford in its support are singularly 
coarse. 

In 167S Salmon obtained the valuable 
living of Mepsal or Meppei-shall in Bedford- 
shire, and he was also rector of Ickleford, 
Hertfordshire. He abandoned the contro- 
versy with Locke, hut in 1688 issued a work 
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nn temperament, entitled • A. Proposal^ to 
Mrform Music in Perfect and Mathematical 
ftoportions,’ to Tirhich John Wallis contri- 
linted : this w®'® apparently ignored by the 
musical world. Salmon’s next puhlication, m 
1701 Tpas in favour of education and universal 
Daroohial schools, and in 1704 he published 
‘A. New Historical Account of St. George for 
Ena-land; and the Origin of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter,’ in refutation of Dr. Peter 
Tjgylyn’s eulogy upon the patron saint of the 
Older. Next followed ' Historical Oolleetions 
of Great Britain ’ (1706). 

Beturning to his musical studies, he gave, 
itt July 170B, a lecture before the Royal So- 
ciety upon ‘Just Intonation,’ with illustrative 
performances by the brothers StefMns and 
Oesperini; the report {PMhsopMoal Transao- 
tiom) seems to show that eguM temperament 
was already recognised in musical practice. 
On 4 Dec. he wrote to Sir Ilans Sloane con- 
cerning Grreek enharmonic music, announcing 
that, when again in London, ha ‘ would set 
the mechanicals at work.* On 8 Jon. ho again 
wrote ; he was looking fora muuillcent patron 
to carryout experiments, and added; ‘ There 
ace two things before us; either to ^iva a 
full consort of the present musiok in the 
greatest perfection ... or to make an _ad- 
TOUcemeut into the Enharmonic Musiok, 
which the world has been utterly unao- 
quaintedwith ever since the overthrow of 
Classical Learning.’ 

Salmon died at Mepsal, and was buried 
in the chm'ch on 1 Aug. 1706. He married 
Katherine, daughter of Serjeant John Brnd- 
shaw Jq. v,] the regicide ; h'is sons Nathanael 
and Thomas (1679-1767) are noticed sepa- 
rately. 

[Salmon’s and M. Locke’s Works ; Letters in 
Sloane MS 4040, formerly inMS. 4068; Miiaters’a 
History of Corpus Ohristi Ooll. Oambr. p. 366 ; 
Wood's Athena Oxon. iv. 683, and Fasti, ed. 
Bliss, ii. 298, 310; Foster’s Alumni Oxoniensea; 
HawKns’s History of Music, c. 160 ; Burney's 
History of Mustc, iii. 473-4, iv. 627 ; Grove's 
Hictionaiy of Music, iii. 666 ; Dcwev’s History 
of English Music, p. 337 ; Mouls'a Bibliotheca 
Hbialdica,p. 264 ; Nichols’s Literary Ansodotea, 
ii. 132, ix, 491 ; Philosophical 'Fransactious, 
Nos, 80 and 302; Gentleman’s Magazine, No- 
vember 1706.] H. D, 

SALMON, THOMAS (1079-1707), lus- 
torical and geographical writer, born at Mep- 
peishall and baptised there on 2 Feb. 1078-9, 
was son of Thomas Salmon (1048-1708) 
[q. v.Irector of Meppershall or Mepsall, Bed- 
fordahu'e, by his wife Katherine, daughter of 
John Bradshaw [q. v.], the regicide. Na- 
thanael Salmon [q, v.l was his elder brother. 
Oole says that altiMu^ he was brought up to 


no learned profession, ' yet he had no small 
tmn for writing, as his many productions 
show, most of which were written when he 
resided at Cambridge, where at last he kept 
a colFee-house, but, not having sufficient 
custom, removed to London’ (Addit. M8. 
5880, f. 198 6), He informed Cole that ha 
had been much at sea, and had resided in 
both the Indies for some time. He also 
travelled many years in Europe and elsewhere 
(TM Umiiersal Traveller, 1752, Introd.), and 
the observations ha records in his works are 
largely the result of personal experience. In 
17 39-40 he accompanied Anson on his voyage 
round the world, lie died on 20 Jan. 1767 
(Gent. Mag. 1767, p. 48). 

Ilis works are: 1. ‘A Review of the 
History of England, as far as it relates to 
the Titles and Freteuaions of four several 
Kings, and their Respective Characters, from 
tiie Conquest to the Revolution,’ Loudon, 
1722, 8vo; 2nd ed. 2 vola. London, 1724, 
Svo. 2. ‘An Impartial Examination of 
Bishop Burnet’s History f>f bio nmn 'Pimng ‘ 
2 vols. London, 1721 
Burnet’s Proofs of tl 
macy . . . compared wi< 
other writers of thesai 
1724, Svo. 4. ‘AOri 
Marriage . . . ByaGei 
Svo, and a second ed; 
under the author’s ' 
of the several Nobl 
have died in the D 
the Liberties of 
with the Choral 
for Treason an 
hundred yeoiE 
Chronological 
Account of all 
currences, Ecc 

relating to the j.iiiguE,u tuiuu^ iiuui aue ±u- 
vosion of the Romans to the Death of King 
George I,’ London, 1733, Svo ; 3rd ed. con- 
tinued to the fourteouLh year of George H, 
2 vols. Loudon, 1747, Svo. A French trans- 
lation, Qarrigue de Froment, appeared in 
2 vols., Poris, 1761, Svo, 7. ‘ A new Abridg- 
ment and Critical Review of tho State Trials 
and Impeachmeuts for High Treason,’ Lon- 
don, 1788, fol. 8. * Modern History, or the 
Present State of aU Nations . . . iUubtratad 
with Cuts and Maps ... by Herman MoU,’ 
S vols. London, 1730, 4to ; 3rd ed. 3 vols. 
London, 1744-6, fol. This is his best known 
work, and it has been abridged, continued, and 
publisbed under various Hotitions names. 
A Dutch translation, in forty-four parts, ap- 

f eared at Amsterdam, 172^1820, and an 
taliou translation in twenty-three volumes, 
at Venice, 1740-61, 4to. 9. ‘The Present 
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Slate of the UniveraitieB, and of the flv 
adjacent Counties of Cambridge, Hunting- 
don, Bedford, Buckingham, and Oxford, 
Loudon, 1744, 8vo. Only one volume ap 
peered, containing the history of the counly 
city, and university of Oxford. In the pre- 
face he speaks of a work -which he had pub- 
lished under the title of 10. ‘ General Be 
scription of England, and particularly o 
London, the Metropolis,' 3 vols. 11. ‘ Thi 
Modem Gazetteer, or a short View of th< 
several Nations of the World,' London 
1740, 12mo; 3rd ed. London, 1766, Svo 
6th ed. ‘with great additions and a new set 
of maps,’ London, 1769, Svo. 13, 'The 
Foreigner’s Companion through the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge and the ad- 
jacent Counties,’ describing the several 
Colleges and other Public Buildings,’ Lon- 
don, 1748, Svo. 18. ‘ Considerations on the 
Bill for a General Naturalisation,’ London, 
1748, Svo. 14. ‘A New Geographical and 
Historical Grammar, with a set of twenty- 
two Maps,’ London, 1749, 8voi 3nd ed. 
1761 j 6th ed. 1768; other editions ‘brought 
down to the present time by J. Tytler,’ 
Edinburgh, 1778 and 1782, Svo; 13th ed. 
London, 1786, Svo. 16. ‘A Short Tie-w of 
the Families or the present English Nobility,’ 
London, 1761, 12mo ; 3nd ed. 1768; Srd ed. 
1761. 10. ‘The Universal Traveller, or a 
Onmpleat Description of the several Nations 
of the World,’ 3 vols. London, 1763-3, fol. 
17. ‘ A Short View of the Families or the 

5 reseat Irish Nobility,’ London, 1769, 12mo. 
8. ‘A Short View of the Fomilies of the 
Scottish Nobility,’ London, 1769, 13mo. He 
also, in 1726, brought out an edition of his 
father’s ‘HistoricM Collections of Great 
Britain,’ to which he prefixed a preface de- 
monstrating the ' partiality of Mens. Hapin 
and some other republican historians.’ 

[Bowes’s Cambridge Books, p. 216; dough's 
British Topography, ii. 119; Ilalkecb and Lang’s 
Diet. Anon Lit. 1 . 537, iii. 1116 ; Lowndes's Bibl. 
Man, (Bohn), p. 2170; Masters's Corpus Ohristi 
Coll. p. 366; Bourchisr da la Bicharderie’s 
BiblinthiquedesToyages, i. 91-2; Moule's BibL 
Heraldica, pp. 378, 300 ; Notes and Queries, Srd 
ser. iii. 11, watt’s Bihl. Brit.] T. G. 

SALMON, WILLIAM (1044^1713), 
empiric, was horn 2 June 1644 (inscription 
under portrait in ‘Ars Auatomica’). His 
enemies asserted that his first education was 
from a mountebank -with whom he travelled, 
and to whose stock-in-trade he succeeded. 
Histravels oxtendedtoNew England. Before 
out-patient rooms were established, irregular 
practitioners frequeni^ lived near the gatoa 
of St. Bartholome-w’s Hospital, and obtained 
patients from those to whom admission or at- 


tendance could not be granted in the hospital 
Salmon setup in this capacity near theS^th- 
field gate ot St. Bartholomew’s, treated all 
diseases, sold special prescriptions of his otm 
as well as drugs in general, cast horoscopes’ 
and professed alchemy. While resident m 
Smithflold he published in 1671 ‘ Synopsis 
Medicinte, or a Compendium of AstrologicaL 
Galenical, and Ohymioal Physiek,’ in three 
books. The first book is dedicated to Dr 
Peter Salmon, a -wealthy physician of the 
time: the third to Thomas Salmon of Hai- 
noy, hut the author does not claim to he re- 
lated to either, though endeavourini 
obviously without their consent, toassooMe 
himself m the public eye with them. Lauda- 
tory verses by Ilemy Coley, philomath; 
Henry Crawford, student m astrology 
James Maxey, astrophilus ; H. Mason’ 
Jacob Lambfphiliatros; and John Bramiicld’ 
ore prefixed, which state the work to be an 
admirable compound of Hermes, Hippocrates 
Galen, and Poi-acelsus. A second edition ap- 
peai'od in 1681, a reissue in 1685, and a fourth 
e(Btion in 1699. Biohavd Jones of the Qoldan 
Lion in Little Britain, who published this 
book, brought out in 1672 Salmon’s ‘Polygra- 
phioe, the Art of Drawing, Engraving, SSch- 
ing. Limning, Painting, Washing, Varnishing, 
Colouring, and Dyeing,’ dedicated to Peter 
Stanley of Alderley, who seems to havs 
consulted Salmon professionally. Besides 
the mechanical parts of art, descriptions are 
riven of the ways of representing the psssions 
md emotions in portraiture, At the end 
Salmon advertises his pills, which ore to be 
had for three shillings a box, and are good 
for aU diseases. He moved to the Bed Balia 
n Salisbury Court off Fleet Street, and there 
in 1681 brought out a new edition of kis ‘ Sy- 
nopsis’ for a fresh publisher, Thomas Dawka, 
"ho also published his ‘ Horeo Mathematics ’ 
i 1679, ‘Doron Medicon' in 1683, and 
latrica seu Proms Medendi,’ in 1681 (re- 
issued in 1684). In 1684, after a short 
residenoe in George Yard, near Broken 
Wharf, Salmon moved to the Blue Balcony 
by the ditch side, near Holbom bridge, where 
he continued to reside till after lo9k He 
brought out a prophetic almanac in 1634, 
his first publication of the kind ; and says in 
the preface that he liked to deal in medicine 
better than in prophecy. In 1687 he pub- 
lished with Eandal Taylor, ‘ Shlect Physioal 
and Chirurgioal Observations,’ and in 1689, 
with Edward Brewster, a translation of the 
anatomyofDiemerbroek,thefamousphysioian 
of Utrecht. In 1690 he publiriiod ‘ A Dis- 
course against Transubstantiation,' in the 
form of a dialogue between a Protestant and 
a papist ; in 1693 ‘Practical Physiek,’ -srith 
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fhe nUlosophio works of Hermes Trismo- 
eistul Kalid, Gober, Aa'tepblus, Nioliolaa 
llammel, Eoger Baoou, and George Ripley ; 
and in 1096 ‘ The Family Dictionary/ a work 
on domestic medicine. In 16Q8 ne took 
nsrt in the dispensary controversy [see 
Garth, Sib Bamudi], in a ‘ Rebuke to tke 
Authors of a Blew Book written on bebalf 
ofthe Apotheooi'ies and Chirurgians of the 
City of London.' In 1699 he published a 
eeniwal surgical treatise, • Ars Chirurgica.’ 
He used to attend the meetinge of a new 
Bset at LeatherseHers’ IlaU, and in 1700 
nuUisked a ‘Disoomne on Water Bap- 
tism.’ In 1707 he published ‘ The Practice 
of Physick, or Dr. Sydenham’s “ Processus 
Integri ” translated,’ and in 1710 and 1711 two 
folio volumes, ‘Botanologiaj or the English 
Herhhl,’ dedicated to Queen Anne. He accu- 
mulated alai'ge library, had two microscopes, 
asetof Napier’s bones [see Napibk orNupim, 
John], and other mathematical instruments, 
some arrows and curiosities which he brought 
feom the West Indies, and a few Dutch 
paintings. He died in 1713. His portrait 
u prefixed to his edition of Diemerbroek, and 
toto'ArsAnatomica,’ which appeared pos- 
thumouely in 1714. Several other engraved 
portraits are mentioned by Bromley, among 
them being one by Vanderguoht. 

Parts ofthe ‘BibliothSque desPhilosophes,* 
1672, and the ' Diotionnaire Hermetiquc,’ 
1695, ore attributed to him, and besides the 
book mentioned above, he wrote ‘ Oificina 
Ohymica,’ ‘Systema Medioinale,’ a ' Phar- 
macopoeia Londiiionsis,’ ‘ Pharmacopooia Ba- 
teana,' and ' Phylaxa Medicinm.’ The biblio- 
graphy of his works is complicated, as 
seTeral were reprinted with alterations, and 
his own Lists do not agree with one another 
and are devoid of dates. _ His recorded cases, 
though they seem original, may often he 
traced to other sources, and it would 
be easy to believe what he says was asserted 
(latriea, preface), that he was merely the 
amanuensis of another person. 

[Works ; Bibliotheca Salmouea, London, 1713 ; 
Sebasdan Smith of Amsterdam, The Bdigious 
Impostor : or the Life of Alexander, a Sham 
Prophet, Doctor and Foitune-Toller, out of 
Luoau, dedicated to Dr. Salmon, London, 1700.1 

N.M. 

SALMON, WILLIAM (/. 1746), writer 
on building, was a carpenter and builder at 
(lolchester, Essex, who wrote practical trea- 
tises^ on all the branches of his trade, in- 
cluding plumbers’, plasterers’, and painters’ 
work, with which he claimed practical ac- 
quaintance. He published : 1. ‘ The London 
and Country Builder’s Vade Mecum, or the 
Compleat and UniversBl Estimator,’ 1745, 


8yoj 3rd edit. 1766. 2. ‘Palladio Lon- 

dinensis, or the Loudon Art of Building,’ 
1784, ito; 6th edit., with alterations and 
improvements by Hoppus and others, and 
the ‘ Builder’s Dictionary’ annexed, 1766. 

_ Salmon’s son, of the same Christian name, 
lived at Colchester, and wrote books of like 
character. The two are frequently con- 
founded. In 1820 a WiUiam Salmon was 
‘ late sm-veyor to the corporation of the Law 
Association.' 

The younger William Salmon puhliahed; 
1. ''The Country Builder’s Estimator, or 
Architect’s Companion;’ 8rd edit., corrected 
by Hootus, 1746; 6lh edit. 1768 ; 8th edit., 
with additions by John Green of Salisbury, 
1770. 2. ‘The Builder’s Guide and Gen- 
tleman and Tradesman’s Assistant,’ 1769. 

[The works of the older and younger Salmoii ; 
Diet, of Architecture.] M. G. W. 

SALOMON, JOHANN PETER (1746- 
1816), musician, was born at Bonnin the house 
(616Bonngaase) where Beethoven was horn 
twenty-five years later. He was baptised 
on 2 Feb. 1746. His fathei\ himself a musi- 
cian of small account, had him educated for 
the law; he attained some classical learn- 
ing, and spoke four modern languages per- 
fectly, accomplishments of the greatest ser- 
vice to him in after life. At the same time 
the hoy distinguished himself in music, and 
about 1767 the elector of Cologne appointed 
him court musician, without regular pay, in 
the palace at Bonn. On 30 Aug. 1768 he 
was ordered 126 gulden. Leave of absence 
wasrofused in 1764 ; but on 1 Aug. 1766 he 
left the establiehment with high testimonials, 
and, after touring as a violinist, was engaged 
as concertmeister (leader) by Prince Henry 
of Prussia. For the prince’s French com- 
pany at Rheinsberg several operettas were 
composed by Salomon, who oJso helped to 
make Haydn’s works (then ‘music of the 
future’) better known and appreciated in 
north Germany. After some years the 
orchestra was discharged, upon which Salo- 
mon went to Paris, and thence to London. 
During this period he had often revisited 
Bonn, and won the affection of the child 
Beethoven. Salomon’s first appearance in 
England was at Oovent Garden on 28 March 
17& ; he led the orchestra and played a solo 
of his own composition. At once ho became 
one of the principal London musicians, and 
his name constantly appears as soloist, 
leader (time-beating was not then practised), 
and occasionally as composer, during the 
next twenty years, both in London ond the 
provinces. In 1786 Salomon began concert- 
giving on his own account, in opposition to 
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the professional concerts, from -wliicli he had 
been excluded. In 17M he_ -went to the 
continent to engage opera-singers for the 
impresario Gallini. At Cologne ha heard 
that Prince Esterhazy was dead, and Haydn 
free to travel. It was then arranged that 
Haydn should accompany Salomon to Eng- 
land, and Mozart should follow next year. 
During the spring of 1791 the famous ‘ Solo- 
mon concerts’ were given at the Hanover 
Square rooms, and were so successful that, 
Hozart having died, Haydn remained for 
another year. Salomon again brought over 
Haydn in 1701. Eor these two visits Haydn 
composed his finest instrumental works, the 
'Twelve Grand [called in Germany the 
Salomon] Symphonies.’ In 1796 Salomon, 
when on a visit to Bath, recognised the 
talent of young John Braham, whom he 
brought to London ; and his promising pupil, 

G. F. Pinto, aroused great expectations. 

The world also owes Haydn’s oratorios to 
Salomon, who suggested that Haydn should 
attempt work in mis style, and mocured him 
the libretto of the ‘ Creation.’ The oratorio 
was published in 1800, and a copy was sent 
to Salomon, who paid SOf. 16s. postage ; hut 
was forestalled in nis intention of producing 
it in puhlic by John Ashlw, who caused it 
to ha performed on 28 hunch at Oovent 
Garden. Salomon first gave it on 21 April in 
the concert room of the Xing’s Theatre. 
Next year Salomon himself took Oovent 
Garden, in partnership with Dr. Arnold, for 
the Lenten oratorio performances. From 
this time his name appears less frequently 
in concert programmes ; hut in 1813 he took 
a very active part in establishing the Phil- 
harmonic Society, and led the orchestra at 
the first concert. He afterwards planned an 
academy of music; but in the summer of 
1816 a fall from his horse brought on dropsy, 
of which he died on 26 Nov., at his house, 

70 Newman Street. He was buried (3 Deo.) 
in the south cloister of Westminster Abbey. 

Of Salomon’s compositions, now long for- 
gotten, the most important was a spectacular 
opera, ‘Windsor Castle,’ composed for the 
Prince of Wales’s wedding (8 April 1795). 
Burney (_Uist. of Music, iv. 683) praises the 
* taste, r^nement^ and enthusiasm ’ of Salo- 
mon’s violin-playing ; and the last quartets 
of Haydn (in which the first violin part is 
written very high) were especially intended 
to suit his style. The Stradivarius violin he 
used had been OoreUi’s. He bequeathed con- 
siderable property, although he was always 
generous to excess ; he fortunately possessed 
a faithful and vigilant servant, who lived 
with him twenty-eight years, and saved him 
from ruining himseu through liWality. 
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Salomon presented his portrait, by 
Lonsdale [q^. v.], to the museum at Bonn 
Another is in the Music School coUeetion' 
Oxford (of. Bromley, ^Portraits, p. 412 ^, ’ 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music and Mudcians W 
220, iv. 727 : Thayer’s Beethoven’s Leben i’ gi’ 
43,104, 203; Pohl’s Haydn nnd Mozart in ion! 
don, ii, 73-86, 123, 314; Gent. Mag, Becemhet 
1816, p. 689 ; the article ‘ Salomon’ in Knight’s 
Penny Cyclopffidia; Morning Chroniolo. 30 Nov 
1816 ; Times, 2 Boc. 1815. The account in the 
Georgian Era is untrustworthy as regards 
dates.] H. 

SALOMONS, Sir DAVID (1707-1873) 
lord mayor of London, second son of Levy 
Salomons, merchant and underwriter i 
London and Frant, Sussex, and Matilda de 
Mitz of Leyden, was born on 23 Nov. 1797. 
He was a member of a Jewish family long 
resident in London and engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits. He was brought up to a oom- 
merciol life, and in 1833 was one of the 
founders of the Loudon and Westminster 
Bank, of which at the time of his death be 
was the last surviving governor. He com- 
menced business as an underwriter in Match 
1834. Ill 1881 Lord Denman advised the 
corporation of Loudon that they could ad- 
mit Jews to certain municipal offices by ad- 
ministering to them such an oath as would 
be binding on their conscience ; and in 18S6 
Salomons, having distinguished himself by 
his charitable contributions and benevolent 
efforts in the city, and being a liveryman of 
the Coopers’ Company, was chosen one of 
the sheriffs for London and Middlesex, To 
set at rest any doubts which might exist as 
to the legality of the election, a special act 
of parliamout was passed. A testimonial 
was presButed to him iu September 1836, 
at the dose of his shrievalty, by his co- 
religionists ‘ as an acknowledgment of bis 
exertions in the cause of religious liberty.' 
It consisted of a massive silver ginup, em- 
blematical of the overthrow of ignorance 
and oppression and the eatahlisment of 
religious equality. This is now preserved, 
in accordance with a provision in Solo- 
mons’s will, in the Guildhall Museum. 

He was also elected in 1836 alderman for 
the ward of Aldgate ; but as he declined on 
conscientious grounds to take the necessary 
oaths, the court of aldermen took procepdings 
in the court of queen’s bench to test the 
validity of his election. The verdict was in 
favour of Salomons, but was reversed on 
appeal, the higher court considering that the 
oath required by the act of George IV conld 
not be evaded, Howas appointed high sheriff 
of Kent in 1839-40, without being obliged to 
subsciibe to the usual declaration, and was also 
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maaistrate. He was again elected alderman, 
this time for Portsoken -ward, in 1844; but, 
the oath being still compulsory, ha was not 
admitted to the office by the court of aiders 
men. In the following year, mainly through 
the exertions of Salomons, an act of parha^ 
ment was passed to enable Jews to accept 
and hold municipal offices, and in 1847 he 
Tfas accordingly elected and admitted alder- 
man of Cordwainer ward. In celebration of 
his triumph Salomons founded a pe^etual 
Boholaiship of SOI. per annum in the Oity of 
X,ondon School. He was admitted a member 
of the Middle Temple in 1849. 

Bis political career began at Shoreham, 
which he unsueoessfully contested in the 
liberal interest in August 1837. He was 
also defeated at Maidstone in June 1841, 
and at Greenwich in August 1847, hut was 
returned as a liberal for the last-meutioned 
borough in June 1861. He declined to take 
the oath ' on the true faith of a Ohi-iatian,’ 
hat nevertheless insisted onYoting three times 
without having been sworn in the statutory 
way. Prolonged legal proceedings followed in 
the court of exchequer, and he was lined 
600/. Upon the alteration of the parliamen- 
tary oath in 1868 [see EoxnsauxLD, LioiniL 
IfiTHAir DU] he was again elected for Green- 
wich as a liberal, and took his seat in 1869, 
continuing to represent that oonstituency 
until his death, Salomons had great weight 
with the house in commercial and financial 
questions. 

His civic career was crowned by his elec- 
tion ae lord mayor on Michaelmas day 1866 ; 
and on leaving office he received the unique 
distinction of an address of congratulation 
signed by the lending merchants and bankers 
of the city. lie was created a baronet on 
26 Oct. 1869, with limitation, in default of 
male issue, to his nephew, David Lionel 
Salomons (the pesent baronet). He died 
on 18 July 1673 at his house in Great 
Gumherlond Place, Hyde Park. 

Salomons was twice married, first, to 
Jeanette, daughter of Solomon Cohen ; and 
secondly, in 1873, to Cecilia, widow of P. J. 
Sidomone. There were no children by either 
marriage. By his will he left a l^acy of 
1,000/. to the Guildhall Library, which was 
milled in part to augment the collection of 
Hebrew and Jewish works presented by hLa 
brother Philip, and in part to the purchase 
of books on commerce and art, 

lie was author of: 1. 'A Defence of the 
Joint-stock Bank%’ 1837. 2. ‘ The Mone- 
tary Difficulties of America,’ 1887. 3. ‘An 


deputy lieui enaat for Kent, 
dlesex, receiving his eom- 
in 1838 as the first Jewish 


Account of the Persecution of the Jews at 
Damascus,’ 1840. 4. 'Beflections on the 
Eeoent Pressiue on the Money Market,’ 
1840. 6. ‘The Case of David Sslomona, 
being his Address to the Court of Alder- 
mmi,’ 1844. 6. ‘ Parliamentary Oaths,’ 1860. 
7. ‘ Alteration of Oaths,’ 1853. 

[Times, 18 July 183S p. 6, 1 Oct. 1836 p. 3, 
1 Oct. 1866 p. 10, 10 Nov. 1866 p. 7, 10 Nov. 
1866 p. 10, 28 July 1873 p. 6 ; City Press, 
28 July 1878, p. 3; Burke’s Peerage; Men of 
the Time ; Dod’s Parliamentary Compamon ; 
Qnilclhall Library Catalogue.] 0. W-h. 

BALT, HENEY (1780-1827), traveller 
and collector of antiquitios, born at Litffi- 
fldd, 14 June 1780, was the youngest child 
of Thomas Salt, a Lichfield doctor, by his 
wife Alice, daughter of Cory Butt, another 
medical man of Lichfield, He was sent to 
the free school of his native place, and to 
the school at Market Bosworth, whore he 
was idle, though foud of reading. He was 
destined for a portrait-painter, and on leav- 
ing school was taught drawing by Glover, 
the watercolour-painter of Lichfield. In 
1797 he went to London and became a 
pupil of Joseph Parington, B.A., ond (in 
1800) of John Hoppner, E.A. About 1801 
ha painted a few portraits which ha sold 
for small sums; but, though an accurate 
dianghtsman, he never mastered the techni- 
calities of painting. 

On S Juno 1802 Salt left London for an 
eastern tour with George, viscount Valentia 
(afterwards Lord Mountnorris), whom he 
aocomy)anied as secretary and draughtsman. 
He visited India, Ceylon, and (m 1803) 
Abyssinia, returning to England on 26 Oct. 
1806. He made many drawings, some of 
which served to illustrate Lord Yaleutia’s 
‘ Voyoges and Travels to India,’ published in 
1809, ‘Twenty-four Views in St, Helena 
. . . and Egypt’ were published by Salt 
from his own drawings in the same year. 
The originala of all these drawings were 
retained by Lord Valentia, 

In January 1809 Salt was sent by the 
British government to Abyssinia to carry 
presents to the king, to report on the state 
of the country, and to cultivate fhieudly 
relations with the tribes on the Bed Sea 
coast. He was unable to proceed to the 
king at Gondar, hut delivered the presents 
of ammunition and richly ornamented arms 
to the ras of Ti^e, whom he delighted 
with a display of fireworks. Salt again 
reached England on 11 Jan, 1811. He sub- 
sequently received on afiectionate letter finm 
the ros : ' How art thou, Hinorai Sawelt P 
Feaoe to thee, and may the peace of the 
Lord be with thee 1 Above all things, how 
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art thou, mv friend, Hinorai Sawelt P ’ In 
1814 Salt published' A Voyage to Abyssinia,’ 
describing his travels in that country dur- 
ing 1809 and 1810. The vrorlc was well 
received, and Salt’s publishers paid him 
8001., with a share in the profits. 

In 1816 (_May or June) Salt was ap- 
pointed British consul-general in Egypt. 
After making a tour in Italy he reached 
Alexandria in March 1816. During his 
term of office he did much to encourage 
excavation, and himself formed three large 
collections of Egyptian antiquities. In 1816, 
in conjunction with Durcfchardt, he em- 
ployed Giovanni Bautista Belzoni [q. v.J to 
remove the colossal bust of Bameses II 
(‘ Young Memnon ’) from Thebes. This was 
presented by Salt and Burckhardt to the 
British Museum in 1817. Salt himself made 
some discoveries at Thebes in October 1817. 
He took sketchee of various remains there, 
and made a survey and drawings of the 
Pyramids. In the same year he paid Belzoni’s 
expenses incurred in excavating the great 
temple at Abu Simbel. 'While in company 
with his secretary Bankes, Salt discovered 
and copied the early Greek writing f'the 
Abu Simbel inscription’) on the le^ of one 
of the colossi before the temple. Salt also 
supplied Oaviglia with money for his ro- 
seaiches in connection with the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids, and in 1819 Giovanni d’Atha- 
nasi made explorations under Salt’s direotion 
(D’AmuTASi, Bri^Aceotmt oftheBeaeardhei 
, . ,in Upper Egypt, 1830, 8vo). 

In June 1818 Salt wrote to his friend, 
William Richard Hamilton [q. v.], enclosing 
a priced list of his first collection, formed 
1816-18. Salt’s prices, as he afterwards ad- 
mitted, were extravagant, and Sir Joseph 
Banks and others described him as ‘ a second 
Lord Elgin,’ and discouraged the purchase of 
the collection by the British Museum. Nego- 
tiations for the sale to the museum were long 
protracted, and it was not tiU 18 Feb. 1823 
that Salt’s agent accepted the sum of 2,000^ 
offered by the museum for the collection. 
According to Salt, the antiquities had coat 
him 8,0001, and he considered that in 
various ways he had been badly treated by 
the trustees of the museum, and in parti- 
cular by Banks, who had encouraged him to 
collect for the museum (details in ELilTiS’s 
L^e of Salt, ii. 296 et seq.) In May 1824 Sir 
John Soane [q. v.] purchased ftom Salt the 
alabaster sarcophagus found in 1817 by Bel- 
zoni in the sepulchre of Seti I (‘Belzoni’e 
tomb ’) _for 2,0002. This sarcophagus, on which 
Belzoni had some claims, and which had 
been dedined by the Britidi Museum when 
offered by Salt, was removed to Soane’s 


house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and is uow 
a principal feature of the Soane Museum 

In April 1826 Salt sold his second coll’ec. 
tion of Egyptian antiquities, consisting of 
papyri, bronzes, &o. (formed in 1819-21) to 
the French government for 10,0002. Salt 
died from a ffisoase of the spleen on 30 for 
29) Oct. 1827 at the village of Dessnke, near 
Alexandria. He was buried at Alexandria 

Salt was a vigorous man, six feet high! 
and of a somewhat restless and ambitions 
temperament. A portrait of him is engrai ed 
in Halls’s ‘ Life of Salt,’ vol. i. front. He was 
a fellow of the Royal Society and of the 
Linnean Society, and a correspondent of the 
Pkenoh Institute. Salt married, in 1819 at 
Alexandria, the daughter (d. 1824) of ilr. 
Pensa, a merchant of Leghorn, and had by 
her a daughter. ^ 

A third collection of Egyptian antiquities 
formed by Salt was sold after his death at 
Sotheby’s in 1836, and the nine days’ eale 
realised 7,1682. 18s. 6d. Objects to about 
the amount of 4,6002. were pureWed at 
this sale by the British Museum (Gent. Mag. 
1836, ii. 187). Various antiquities proonrd 
by Salt in Egypt had been sent home by 
him for the coUeotion of Lord Mountnorria. 
The plants coBeoted by Salt in his travels 
were given by him to Sir Joseph Banks, 
and are now in the British Museum. His 
algffl were sent to Dawson Turner. 

Salt published : 1. ‘ Twenty-four Views 
in St. Helena,’ 1800, fol. 3. ‘ A Voyage to 
Abyssinia and Travels into the Interior of 
that Ooimtry,’ &c., London, 1814, 4to (Ger- 
man translation, Weimar, 1816, 8vo). 
8. 'Essay on Dr. ‘Young’s and M. Oham- 
pqUion’s ’Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics, 
with some additional Discoveries,’ &c., 
London, 1825, 8vo (French translation, 
Paris, 1827). He also published (1824) 
‘ Egypt,’ a poem of no merit, and prefixed a 
life of the author to Bruce’e ‘ Travels to 
discover the Source of the Nile ’ (1805). 

[Halls's Life of Salt; Eadgrave's Diet, of 
Artists; Cent. Mag. 1828, i. 374; Biittenimd 
Boulger's Biogr. Index of British Botanists; 
Simms’s Bibl. Staflbrdiensis; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

-w.vr. 

SALT, SAMUEL (d. 1792), lawyer, and 
benefactor of Charles Lamb, was a son of John 
Salt, vicar of Audley in Staffordshire, He 
was admitted at the Middle Temple in 1741, 
and at the Inner Temple in 1746, and was 
duly called to the bar m 1763. In 1782 he 
wae raised to the bench, at the Inner Temple, 
became reader in 1787 and treasurer in 1788. 
Charles Lamb says that he had ' the reputa- 
tion of being a very clever man, and of excel- 
lent discernment in the chamber practice of 
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rhakw^juttlint ie Mmseir had douhts on In 1820 he was placed with Mi. Jackson of 
tSa Tioi'nt. Through the influence of the Wakefleld to leam the wool-stapling busi- 
fimii^ of Eliot he wne returned to parliament ness, and in 1822 entered the mill of Messrs. 
• 17&8 for their pocket-boroughs of St. Ger- Bouse & Son of Bradford, where he spent two 
'"ans and Liskeard, and preferred to sit for years. The elder Salt, not succeeding with 
Ae latter constituency. He represented nia farm, removed in 1822 to Bradfor.l, 
ijskenrd during the three parliaments from where he started in business os a wool- 
1768 to 1784: ^having from 1774 to 1780 stapler, at a time when the worsted trade 
Edward Gibbon ns his colleague), and sat was shifting its quarters to Bradford. Titus 
for Aldeburgh in SuffoBt from 1784 to 1790. Salt joined his father as partner in 182 1. 
In uolitics he was a whig. ‘ He was a shy He first showed his enterprise by introducing 
man’ says Lamb,'. .. indolent and proeras- Honskoi wool for worsted manufacture. The 
tinatin^r/very forgetful and careless in every- difttculty of dealing with this Bussian wool, 
thing OTt ‘ you could not ruffle Samuel Salt.' owing to its rough and tangled nature, had 
Sit died at his chambers in Crown Office hitherto prevented its use in the worsted 
Bow Inner Temple, on 27 July 1792, and trade. Salt, finding himself unable to per- 
.,ras buried in a vault of the Temple Church, suade manufacturers to make use a£ the wool, 
^ shield with his coat-of-nrms is in the determinedtodosohimself, and aftercareful 
sixteenth panel (counting from the west) on experiment fully succeeded, by means of 
the north side of the Inner Temple hall. He special machinery which he setupinThomp- 
Buuried young (it is said that his wife was a eon's miU, Bradford. _ After this discovery 
daughter of Lord Coventry), and lost his his business rapidly increased, and in 1836 
•wife in cliildbed 'within the first year of he was working on his own account four 
their union, and fall into a deep melancholy ’ miUa in Bradford. 

(Lamb, Benchm of t/ie Inner Temple). In 1836 Salt made a first purchase from 

^ John Lamb, father of Charles Lamb, the Messrs. Ilegan & Co. of Liverpool of alpaca 
'Level' of the essay on the Inner Temple hair. Though no novelty in this coimtry, 
benchers, was Salt’s clerk for nearly forty the hair was practically unsaleable owing 
Tears. Charles was born in Crown Office to difficulties attending its manufaotiure, and 
Row, where Salt ‘ owned two sets of cham- a oonsi^iment of three hundred bales had 
bers, and it was the home of the Lamb long lain in the warehouses of the Liverpool 
family until 1792. He procured the admis- brokers. Solt saw in this despised material 
don of Charles to Christ’s Hospital, and made a new staple, bought the whole quantity, 
himself answerable for the boy’s discharge, and, after muehinvestigation, produced a new 
mTing a bond for the sum of lOOf. Through class of goods, which took the name of 
Salt's influence as a governor of the South alpaca. lie rapidly developed his discovery. 
Sea Company, Charles and his elder brothor and acquired considerable wealth. He was 
obtained clerkships under the company, and elected mayor of Bradford in 1848, and, after 
in his will Salt made provision for his old some hesitation as to whether he should re- 
clerk and his wife. tire from business, began to build in 1861, a 

A medallion portrait of Samuel Salt, exe- few miles out of Bradford above Shipley on 
cuted in plaster of Paris by John Lamb, be- the banks of the Aire, the enormous works 
longed to Mrs. Arthm* Tween. which eventually grew into the town of 

[Masters of Bench of Tnnar Temple, 1883, Saltaire. The main mill, with its five great 
p. 83; Gent. Mag. 1792, ii. 678; Notes and engines and some thi'ee miles of shafting. 
Queries, 7th eor. w. 86, 217 ; Official Betnrn of was opened amid much rejoicing in Septem- 
Members of Parliament, ii. 187, 138, 160, ber 1863. From a sanitary point of view 
163, 181 ; Lamb's Inner Temple Benchers in the new works were much superior to the 
Essays of Elia (ed. Aingsr), pp. 122-6, 128-9, average factory then in existence. Especial 
39t-6 ; Johnson’s Ohiisu's Hospital, pp. 264, provision was made for light, warmth, and 

W. P. C. ventilation. Eight hundred model dwelling- 
SALT, SlB TITUS (1803-1870), manu- honses, with a puhlio dining-haU, were pro- 
facturer, was the son of Daniel Salt, white vidod for the workpeople, and during the 
doth merchant and drysalter, of Morley in next twenty years the great industrial es- 
the "West Riding of xorltshire, by his wife tahlishmentwns methodically developed. A 
Qrace,daughteTof Isaac Smithies of Morley. congregational church was completed in 
He was born there on 20 Sept. 1803. When 1860 ; faotoiy schools and pnblie baths and 
Solt was about ten years old his father washhouse m 1808; almsliousc®, an inflr- 
gave up hie husiness, and took a farm at mary, and club and institute were oilded in 
Crofton in Wakefield, Titus was educated 1868-9, and tbe work compileted lay the pre- 
Bt the Heath grammar achool, Wakefidd. sentationof a public parkin 1871. Money 
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tliroughout was spent un''paTiiigly, and 
Saltaire became, tnrough. the care of its 
owner and originator, the most complete 
model manufacturing town in the world. 

In 1866 Salt was elected president of the 
Bradford chamber of commerce, and at the 
general election in April 1869 he was re- 
turned to represent Bradford in the House of 
Oommous. Though holding strong liberal 
and nonconformist opmions,h6 was no active 
politician, and retired from the representa- 
tion in February 1861. He was created a 
baronet in September 1869. 

Salt will be remembered in the histoiy of 
British commerce as the estahlisher of anew 
industry and the founder of a town, and as 
one of the first of great English manufac- 
turers who recognised to tho full the re- 
quirements of those employed by them, and 
who made the cost of providing for the 
sanitary and domestic welfare of the wage- 
earners a first charge on the profits of we 
concern. 

He died on 29 Deo. 1876, and, at the re- 
quest of the corporation of Bradford, was 
accorded a puhUc funeral ; he was buried in 
a mausoleum at Saltaire. 

Ha married, in 1829, Caroline, youngest 
daughter of George Whitlam of Great 
Ghamsby, by whom he left a family of elevm 
children. Lady Salt was always interested in 
his benevolent undertaki^a, which she con- 
tinued after his death, ^ his will she and 
her eldest son had the disposal of the alms- 
house, hospital, institute, and schools at 
Saltaire, and of an endowment fund of 
30,0007. They created the Salt trust in 1877, 
and left the institute and high schools to 
the control of the governors of the Salt 
schools. In 1887 they also transferred to 
the governors the hospital, almshouse, and 
endowment fund of 30,0007. Lady Salt died 
at St, Leonard's on 20 April 1893, and was 
buried at Saltaire. 

Thereisintheposaession of the family a por- 
trait of Sir Titus Salt, by J, P. Hnigbt, H. A., 
resented to him by publio subscription in 
871 ; and a bust, by T. Milnes, presented 
by the people of Saltaire in 1860. A statue, 
by Adams Acton, was erected in 1874, and 
stands near the town-hall, Bradford. 

[Times, 80 Pec, 1876; lilustiated London 
Herra, 2 Oct, 1869 (with portrait) ; Leeds Mer- 
cury, so Pec. 1876 and 22 April 1893; Bsl- 
garnie’s Life of Sir Titus Salt ; Holroyd’s Sal- 
taire and its Pounder ; Beports on Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition, 1867, vol. vi.] W. O-n. 

SALT, WILLIAM (1806-1863), the 
Stafibrdshire onti^ary, born in 1806, was 
third son of John Stevenson Salt of 9 Eus- 
sell Square, Loudon, and Weeping Cross, 


Salt 

West Stafibrdshire, a member of tho 
firm of Stevenson Salt & Sons, banter! 
in Lombard Street. In due course he be- 
came a junior partner in that firm hi, 
leisure hours being devoted to arehmolomcal 
pursuits. He became a fellow of the'’ So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, iind an active ninrh], ^^ 
of the Eoyal Society of Literature. At the 
reading-room of the British Museum he tus 
a constant visitor, and he presented many 
valuable works to that institution. The 
only work he printed was ‘A List and De- 
scription of the Manuscript Copies of Erdes- 
wicke's Survey of StaEFordshire, which, after 
careful inqiiiw, have been traced in Public 
Libraries or Private CoUections,’ sine low 
aut anno, 1842-8. Only twenty copies of 
this work were issued m a separate form 
but it was included in tbe 1844 edition of 
Harwood’s ‘ Etdeswicke,’ pu. Ixxix-ci. Salt 
spent thirty years in the collection of hooks, 
pamphlets, maps, drawings, and manuscripts 
illusti-ative of the history of Staffordshire. 
Another of his undertakings was the proper 
alphabetical arrangement of wDls m the 
probate office at Lichfield. This work irss 
highly commended by Lord Eomilly in a 
speech in the House of Lords. Late in life 
he married Miss H, Black, and he resided 
in Park Square East, Eegent's Park, where 
he died on 6 Dec. 1803. 

Salt’s archaeological collection was valued 
at 30,0007., and after his death was cata- 
logued for sale by Messrs. Sotheby. Suffi- 
cient funds were, however, coDected to 
secure it for the county, and in 1872 it was 
located at Stafford in a house purchased 
by Mrs. Salt at a cost of 2,0007, To pro- 
vide for the proper keeping of the coUeotion, 
and for the salary of a librarian, the countj 
subscribed 6,2177., of which sum 2,0007. was 
contributed by Salt’s nephew, Thomas Salt, 
M.P. The coUeotion consists of more 
than seven thousand volumes, 2,300 deeds, 
eight or nine thousand drawings and en- 
gravings, with numerous autographs and 
other maiiusciipta ; and it is being gradually 
augmented by appropriate donations. 

In memory oi him the 'William Salt 
ArchiBological Society ’ was established at 
Stafford, 17 Sept. 1879. Its object is the 
editing and printing ot original documents 
relating to tbe county of Stafford, and it has 
published (1880-94) ^fteen volumes of col- 
lections for a history of Staffordshire, 

[Private information; Publ. of the William 
Sait Arohosol. Soo, vol. i. pp. i-vii ; Calvert's 
Hist, of Stafford (1686), p, 70 ; Eauainat, 
12Dec. 1803, p. 766; Gent. Hag. 1864, i. 138; 
Notes and Queries, 4th ser. vi. 869, 378, SSf, 
viii. 429, ix. 261 ; Simme’s Bibl. Staffordienoa 
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n894l, pp. 389, 390, 639; Proc. Soo. Antiq, 
1st SOT. ii‘ 21G, 280, 299, lii, 20, 1 89, 235, 286, 
IT. 76, 2ndaer.ii. 394; Times, 9 Dee. 1863, p. 7, 
coi.6.] 

SALTEK, JAMES (1660-1718 P), poet 
aud grammarian, bom in 1060, son of James 
Salter, plebeins, of the city of Exeter, was 
matriciuated at Oxford as a servitor of Mas;- 
dalen College^ 24 July 1068. Leaving the 
university without a degree, he became 
licar of "Lesnewth, Oornwall, in 1679, and 
of St. Mary Church, Devon, in 1680. lie 
was appointed master of the free grammar 
school at Exeter, 4 March 1683-4, and was 
•on removal’ succeeded by Zachaiy Mayno 
[q. V.], 19 Jan. 1689-90 (Oablisih, Ihidowed 
Grammar Schools, i. 317). He appears to 
have died in 1718. 

He was the author of ; 1. ‘ Compendium 
Qrscm Qrammatices Chatechisticum, atque 
ejus Terminorum Explauotio qua facilius 
Pueri Linguos Elementa expressont,’ Lon- 
don, 1086, 8vo. 2. _ ‘ The Triumphs of the 
Holy Jesus : or a Divine Poem of the Birth, 
Life, Death, and Hesurrection of our Sa- 
viour,’ London, 1692, 4to ; dedicated to Dr. 
Pdchotd Ansley, dean of Exeter. 

Hia son, James Saetek (d. 1707), B.A. of 
New Inn Hall, Oxford, obtained the vicarage 
of St. Ma^ Olmroh in 1718, and held it tul 
hie death in 1767. He wrote ’ An Expo- 
sition or Practical Treatise on the Church 
Catechism,’ Exeter, 1763, 8vo. 

There was another James Salteb (yT. 
1666), a Devonian, who was author of 
‘ Caliope's Os binet opened. Wherein Gentle- 
man may he informed how to adorn them- 
selves for Funerals, Feastings, and other 
heroic Meetings,’ London, 1666, 8vo; 2ud 
ed, enlarged, London, 1674, 12mo. 

[Addit, MS, 24487i f. 326 (Hunter’s Chorus 
Tatum); Bloxam’s BegUters of Magdalen Coll, 
ii. 76; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. (1600-171^, iv. 
1303; Lowndes’s Bibl. Muu. (Bohn); "Wood’s 
Athenm Oxon, (Bliss), iv. 600.] T. 0. 

SALTER, JAhJESf 77 . 1723), proprietor 
of ‘Don Saltern’s couee-hoiise,’ settled in 
Chelsea about 1673, having come thither 
‘fiom Hodman on the Irish main.’ lie 
was at one time a servant of Sir Hons 
Sloane [q, v.], whom he accompanied on his 
travels. He occupied a substantial house 
facing the river in Oheyne Walk, Chelsea, 
whim he opened about 1696 as a barber’s 
shop. Sloane and other collectors made 
to a present ot various curiosities, and 
Beoivaainiral Sir John Munden bestowed 
on him the title of ‘ Don Saltero.’ Under 
the name of ‘ Don Soltero’a coffee-house,’ 
tha place became a favourite lounge for 

toe ivii. 


men like Sloane, Mead, and Nathaniel Old- 
ham [q, V.] In 1709 Steele described in a 
paper in the ‘ Tatler ’ (No. 84) ‘ the ten thou- 
sand gimeraoks ’ at Don Saltero’s. Thoresby 
(1723) aud Benjamin Franklin (about 1724) 
visited the place as one of the sights of 
Chelsea. The don himself was — acooiding 
to Steele — ‘ a sage of a thin and meagre 
countenance,’ He was famous for his punch, 
could pW a little on the fiddle, and shaved, 
bled, and drew teeth for nothing. 

Salter’s museum was an astounding as- 
semblime of oddities, such as a petrified crab 
from China, medals of the Seven Bishops, 
Laud and Gustavus Adolphus, William the 
Conqueror’s flaming sword,KingHenry VIII’s 
coat of mail, Job’s tears, of Traich anodyne 
necklaces are made, a bowl ond ninepins in 
a box the bigness of a pea, Madagascar 
lances, and the root of a tree in the shape of 
a hog. The last object was presented as a 
‘lignifled hog’ by John (great-uncle of 
Thomas) Pennant. The curiosities were 
placed in glass cases in the front room of the 
first floor, and weapons, skeletons, and fishes 
covered the walls and ceiling, Salter printed 
(price 2d.) ‘A Catalogue of the Barhies to 
he seen at Don Saltero’s Coffee House in 
Chelsea,’ of which there are no fewer than 
sixteen diflerent editions in the British Mu- 
seum, rouging in date from 1729 to the 
‘forty-eighth^ in 1795. The list of donors 
set forth in the catalogues include the names 
of Sir Robert Cotton, Martin Folkes, the 
Eoi’l of Sutherland, and Sir John Cope, 
hart. 

Salter inserted a poetical account of him- 
self and his ‘ Museum Coffee House ’ in tha 
‘Weekly Journal’ for 22 June 1723, The 
date of his death is unknown. The coffee- 
house and museum were carried on till about 
1760 bjy hie daughter^ a Mrs. Hall, and the 
collection, or a considerable port of it, re- 
mained on the premises till 7 Jan, 1799, when 
the house and the oollection were sold by 
auction. The sale of the ouriosities — distri- 
buted in 121 lots — realised only about 601, 
the highest price for a single lot being 11 16«. 
for a model of the Holy Sepulchre. In its 
later days the house became a tavern. It 
was pulled down in 1866, and a private resi- 
dence (No. 18 Cheyne Walk) was afterwaids 
built on the site, 

[Salter's Catalogues; Tatler, No. 34; Gent, 
M^. 1799 , i, 160; Beaver’s Memorials of Old 
Chelsea ; Faulkner’s Chelsea, i. 378 f. ; 
L’Estiange’s The Village of Palaces, ii. 198 f, ; 
Walford’s London, v. 61 f. ; Wheatley and Cun- 
ningham's London, i. 611 ; Angelo’s Picnic, p. 
106; various references in Notes and dneries, 
espocially 4th aei, iii, 680.] "W. W. 
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RAT.TF.R, JOHN WILLIAM (1820- 
1860), geologist, was born on 16 Dec. 1820, 
and gave eady indications of an onthusiastic 
love of natural history, especially of ento- 
mology. In April 1835, after education at 
a private school, he -was apprenticed to James 
de Carle Sowerby [see under Sotvebby, 
JA3IBs]. Some eighteen months later he read 
his first scientific paper ‘ on the habits of in- 
sects ’ at the Camden Literary Society. He 
■was engaged, under Sowerby’s oare, on the 
illustrations of such boohs as Loudon’s 'En- 
cycloptedia of Plants,’ Murchison’s ‘ Sdurian 
System^ Sowerby’s ‘English Botany and 
Mineral Conchology,’ thus acquiring that 
accuracy of eye and command of the pencil 
which were so valuable to him in after life. 
Another result of this employment was his 
marriage, in 1846, to Sally, second daughter 
of his master, aud the same year he was ap- 
pointed to the geological survey as assistant 
to Edward Forbes [q. v.] When the latter 
went to Edinburgh in 1864, Salter became 
polfcontologist to the survey. In 1843 he 
spent a short time in Cambridge arranging 
a part of the Woodwardian collection, and 
made summer journeys in North "Wales with 
or for Adam Sed^iok [q. v.] between that 
year and 1846, aiding the professor ftom his 
own knowledge of palteontology, but learn- 
ing much in return, as he always gratefully 
confessed, from that master of stratmraphy. 
He woe elected an associate of the Linnean 
Society in 1842, and F.G.S. in 1846, and 
inl863 was awarded the Wollaston donation- 
fund by the Geological Society. 

Tn 1863 he retired, unwisely as it proved, 
from the geologicol survey, aud was after- 
wards employed at various local museums in 
arranging their palseozoic invertebrata, and 
in illustrating scientific books, one of the 
longest and most important engagements 
being at the Woodwardian Museum, Cam- 
bridge. Though Salter’s life was mainly 
spent in museums or at the desk, his en- 
thusiastic love of open-air nature never 
fiagged, and he long retained something of 
boyhood’s freshness. But in later years his 
health was bad, and at last so hopelessly 
broke do'wn that he drowned himsedf in 
the estuary of the Thames on 2 Aug. 1869. 
His body was recovered and buried in High- 
gate cemetery. His wife and seven children 
survived him. 

Salter, when health permitted, was on in- 
defatigable worker. Ninety-two separate 
papers on palaeontology and geology appear 
under his name in the Eoyal Socieity’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers,’ besides twelve of 
joint authorship. Tn admtion to these, as 
palaeontologist to the geological survey he 


contributed to the ‘ British Organic Remains ’ 
decades i-xiii., and to the memoirs illustra- 
tive of the published ma^s, determining and 
describing the fossils obtained by the survey's 
collectors. But he also got through a large 
amount of unofficial work, describing coU^ 
tions made by travellers in vaiuons parts of 
the globe, and aiding such geologists ss 
Charles Lyell [q. yj in the preparation of 
his ‘Elements ’ and Boderick Impoy Murclii- 
son [q. V.] in his ‘ Siluria.’ Saltei-’s chief 
work lay among the paloeozoio rocks, their 
Crustacea being his favourite siibiect of study 
especially the trilobites, of which he had 
acquired an unrivalled knowledge. At the 
time of his death he had barely completed 
an illustrated ‘ Catalogue of Cambrian aud 
Silurian Fossils ' in the Woodwardian Mu- 
seum [see Sebswiok, Adam], and he left un- 
finished a ‘ Monograph of British Trilobites ’ 
published by the PaliEonlographioalSooietj. 

[Glaoh Mag. 1869, p. 447 j see also Quart, 
Journ. Gaol. Soo, vol. xxvi., Proc. vol. iwyi. ■ 
Proo. Iiinnsean Soo. 1860-70, vol. evii.; references 
in Life and Letters of A. Sedgwick (Clark and 
Hughes), Life of Murchison (A. Oeikie), and 
Life of A. Ramsay (id. portrait at p. 334).l 

T, G. k 

BALTER, SAMUEL (a. 1778), faster of 
the Charterhouse, was the son of .^ohdeacon 
SAiiraii Baeibe (d. 1766 P) by Anne Pene- 
lope, daughter of John Jeffery, archdeacon of 
Norwich. 

The father was admitted to Corpus ChrJsti 
College, Cambridge, in 1697 (B.A. in 1700, 
M.A. in 1704, and H.D. in 1728), was vicar 
of Thurgarton, Norfolk, from 1706 to 1709, 
rector of Erlham from 1712 to 1714, view 
of St. Stephen’s, Norwich, from 1708, pre- 
bendary of Norwich from 18 March 1728, 
and archdeacon of Norfolk from 22 Nov, 
1734. He also held the benefice of Brame> 
ton, Norfolk. According to Sir JohuHawkins 
(Z^e v/ Johnson, 2nd edit, p, 220), he left 
Norwich at the age of seventy, owing to 
some domestic disagreements, and, setuing 
in London, became a member of the Rambler 
Club, meeting wee^ at the King’s Head 
in Ivy Lane. Dr. Johnson, Hawms, aud 
Hawkesworth were among the nine mem- 
bers. The club lasted from 1749 till 1766 
(cf. Boswele, ed. Hill,i. 190 n.) He finally 
retired to a hoarding-house in Bromley 
kept by Dr. Hawkosworth’s wife. He u 
stated to have died in 1766. Hawkms saya 
he was a man of general reading and a good 
conversationalist. Noble mentions an etch- 
ing after a portrait by Vivares. Cole says 
he was one of the tallest men he had seen, 
The son, Samuel, was educated at the free 
school, Norwich, and at the Charterhouse, 
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admitted at Corpus Ohristi College, 
riunteidee, on 30 June 1730, and graduated 
B A. in 17^ and M. A. in 1737. fvom 1735 
to 1738 he was a fello-w of the college. He 
loasted in later life of his intimacy with 
Bentley during this period. Afterwards he 
Ijecame domestic chaplain to the first Lord 
Hardwioke and tutor to his son. Ha con- 
tributed while at Cambridge to the 'Athenian 
Letters,' which are mainly the work of the 
latter [Yobhu, Philip, second Bahl op 
HABDiraOKB], and were first published in 
1741, Through the influence of his patron, 
Salter was named prebenda^ of Gloucester 
on 21 Jan. 1738, rector of Burton Goggles, 
Lincolnshire, in 1740, and prebendary of 
Horwicb, where he was installed by his 
father on 9 March 1744. In 1760 he also 
became minister of Great Yarmouth, and in 
the following July received the Lambeth 
degree of DM. from Archbishop Herring. 
In 1766 Salter was further presented to the 
rectory of St. Bartholomew’s, near the Hoyal 
Exchange, hy Lord Hardwicke, then lord 
chancelmr. He had been preacher at the 
Ohaiterhouse since January 1764, and be- 
came master in November 1761. He died in 
London on 9 May 1778, and was buried, by 
his own wish, in the common burial-ground 
at the Charterhouse. He married, on 2 Nov. 
17M, Elizabeth Seeker, a relative of the 
aicbhishop, and left, with two daughters, a 
son Philip, who was vicar of Shenfleld, 
Esses. 

Salter was a classical soholar, and versed 
in modern literature. He preached extem- 
^e, and two of bis sermons were printed. 
He also published : 1. ‘A Complete Col- 
lection or the Sermona and Tracts of Hr. 
Jaffa^,withLife,’1761,2vols. 8vo. 2. ‘Some 
Queries relating to the Jews, occasioned by 
a late Sermon,’ 1761. 3. ‘ The Moral and 
Beligious Aphorisms of B. Whichcote ; ’ a 
new edit. 1763, 8to. 4. ' Extracts from the 


Statutes of the House and Orders of the 
Governors respecting the Pensions of Poor 
Biethren ' (Charterhouse), a large folio sheet, 
1778. He revised some of the Kev. II. Tay- 
let’e ‘ Letters of Ben Mordecai ' in 1778-4, 
and in 1777 corrected for Nichols the proof- 
sheets of Bentley’s 'Hissertation on Pha- 
laris,' in which the peculiarities of spelling 
andpunotuation provoked criticism (NiOHOLS, 
Jjit. AneeiioteB, ill. 26), In Hawes’s 'Miscel- 
lanea Critica ’ (1781 , pp. 484-9) ore reprinted 
some philological and Homeric exercises by 
Salter which he privately printed in 1776. 
Some of Salter’s anecdotes concerning Bout- 
in were printed in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine’ (1779, p. 647, cf. z’6. v. 640; Svrar, 
Wor&t, ed, Scott, i. 98-100; Oent, Mag. 


1790, 1. 167, 362 ; Tatter (annotated), 1786, 
V. 146). 

[Por the elder Salter, see Nohle's Continua- 
tion of Granger's Biogr. Hist. iii. lOS ; Masters’s 
Hist, of Corpus Christi, Cambridge, ed. Lamb, 
p. 486; Luard’s Grad. Cant. ; filomefiold’s Hor- 
folfc, iii. 640, 671, iv. IfiO, S14, viii. 176: 
Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 221 n., lx. 779, 787. 
For the Master of the Obarterhouse, see Nichols’s 
Idt. Anecdotes, iii. 221-6, and Illustrations, i. 
142, 160, 164, iii. 44, viii. 79, 84, 180; Add. 
MS. 5880, f. 91 (Cole) ; Charterhouse Begisters 
(Horl. Soc.) ; Harris’s Life of Hardwicke, i. 290 ; 
Slomefleld's Norfolk, iii. 663 ; Le Neve’s Fasti 
Angl. Eccles. i. 460 ; Masters’s Hist, of Carpus 
Christi, ed. lAmb, p. 893 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit, i. 
829 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet.] 

G. Lb G, N. 

_ SALTER, THOMAS (fl. 1680), author, 
is said by Ritson to have been a schoolmaster. 
If BO, he is probably tbe Thomas Salter, 
schoolmaster, of Upmmster, Essex, who mar- 
ried, on 14 March 1583-4, Johanna, daughter 
of John Welshe, yeoman, of Thurrock in the 
same county (Ohhsihb, Zondon Marnaga 
laeetuea), and not theThomas Salter, miniater, 
who matriculated from Christ Ohurch, Ox- 
ford, on 24 Nov. 1681, aged 88, and was 
rector of St. Mellion, OornwoU, till his death 
in 1626 (Olakk, Reg, Vniv, Oxon. ii. ii. 106; 
Raroohial Iliet, of Cornwall, iii. 300), His 
leanings were towards puritanism, and in 
1579 he issued ‘A Mirrhor mete for all 
Mothers, Matrones, and Maidens, intituled 
the Mirrhor of Modestie,’ London, 8vo, n.d, 
(Brit. Mus. and Bodleian). It was licensed 
on 7 April 1679 to Edward White (Ahbhb, 
ii. 861), who dedicated it to Anne, wife of 
Sir Thomas Lodge [q- v.], and mother of 
’Thomas Lodge [q, vTj the poet. The pub- 
lisher White has oeen erroneoualy credited 
with its authorship. The book was reprinted 
in ‘ llluBlrations_ of Old Englisb Literature,’ 
1866, vol. i., edited by Payne Collier, who 
erroneously described tbe copy in theBritiak 
Museum as tbe only one extant. It con- 
tains much ciuiouB and amusing information 
about tbe habits and education of girls of 
tbe period, and protests against allowing 
-^em indiscriminate use of tbe cloasica. 
Robert Greene (1660 P-1692) [q. v,] in 1684 
issued a book of entirely difi’erent obaracter 
under the same title, ' A Mirrhor of Modestie,’ 

In 1680 Salter published ‘ Tbe Contention 
betweene Three Brethren, the Whoremonger, 
the Drunlcord, and the Hice-player, to ap- 
prove which of the three is the worst,’ 16mo; 
licensed to Thomas Gosson, 3 Oct. 1680 
(Ahbhb, ii. 878). A copy of this edition — 
the only one known — ^was bought by Heber 
in 1834. Hazlitt erroneously says another 
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edition appeared in 1681, 16mo. In 1608 
Henry Gosson issued an edition in quarto, a 
copy of 'vrliicli is in tlie British Museum. 
The ’Work is a ’’translation of Beroaldus’a 
' Declamatio Ebriosi, Seortntoris, Aleatoria, 
de vitiositate disceptantium,’ which first ap- 
peared in 1400, and was translated into 
French (1666) and into German (1630). 

[Authorities quoted; Bitson’s Bibl. Auglo- 
Boetics. ; 'Works in Brit. Hub. Libr.; Cat, 
Bodleian and Huth Libraries; Collier’s Bibl. 
Account, ii. 312-16; Hazlitt's Handbook, p. 
631 ; information from Mr. B. £. Gbaves of the 
British Museum.] A. F. P. 

SAITBB, THOMAS FREDEEIOK 
(Jl. 1814-1826), writer on angling, carried 
on business as a hatter at 47 Cbanng Cross, 
London. "When a child of twelve he con- 
stantly accompanied hie father on fishing 
expeditious, and until the age of fifty-two he 
used to fish wherever possible in the vicinity 
of London, remaining at favourite stations 
for weeks together, whan, owing to declin- 
ing health, he retired from business, he lived 
for a long time at Clapton Place, and ^t 
into writing his observations on angling. He 
called himself ‘ gent.' in the title of his first 
hook, ‘The Angler’s Guide, or Complete Lon- 
don Angler in the Thames, Lea, and other 
■Waters twenty miles round London ’(181^, 
and dedicated it to the Duchess of York. He 
added a weather table, in which he assigns 
meteorological changes to the influence of the 
moon, A ninth edition was published in 
1841. This is still one of the soundest and 
moat practical treatises on the art of angling. 
A few copies of the sixth edition were printed 
on large paper with proof impressions of the 
plates. Salter also published ‘ The Angler’s 
Guide Abridged,’ 1810, which passed throng 
nine editions, and 'Tlie TrolLer’s Guido, ’1820 
(3rd edit. 1841); this was also amended to 
the fifth edition of the ‘ Angler’s Guide.’ 

[Salter’s books; Bibliotheca Fiscatoria; Notes 
and QiUeries, 2nd ser. iv. 67.] H. G. W. 

SAIiTEB, WILLIAM (1804-1876), 
painter, son of William and Sarah Salter, 
was horn at Honiton, Devonshire, and bap- 
tised there on 26 Deo. 1804. He removed 
to London in 182^ and become a pupil of 
James Northcote, HA. [q. yj, with whom 
he remained until 1827. He then went 
to reside at Florence, where in 1831 he 
exhibited a picture of ‘ Socrates before 'the 
Judges of the Areopogos,’ which was much 
admired, and led to his election as a 
member of the Florence academy. After 
visiting Borne and working for a time at 
Parma, where also he was elected into the 
academy, Salter returned to England in 1883, 


Soon afterwards he undertook the work 1» 
which he is now remembered, and upon 
which he was engaged for six years ' The 
Waterloo Banquet at Apsley House.’’ Thu 
moture, coutaming faithful portraits of the 
Duke of Wellington and all his most dis- 
tinguished companions in arms, eighty-three 
^ures in JaU, was exhibited in 1841 hy 
F. G. Moon, the publisher, at his gallery in 
Threadneedle street, aud excited intense in- 
tereat and admiration; a large engraving 
from it by Greatbach, published hy Sloon 
in 1846, also became very popular. In 1862 
a proposal was made to purchase the picture 
by Bubsciiption and present it to the Duke 
of WeUington, but the pro.ject was not car- 
ried out, presumably being 'frustrated by the 
dulie’e death; the work is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. William Mackenzie of Fawlev 
Court, Honley-on-Thamea. Salter painted 
many religious, mythological, and historical 
subjects, exhibiting chie^ at the British 
Institution and with the Society of Britnh 
Artists, of which body he became a member 
in 1846 and later a vice-president. His 
portraits ore numerous and of good quality; 
those of the Duka of Wellington, Wilbet- 
force, Sir A. Diokson, and others have been 
engraved. In 1838 Sfuter presented on alta> 
piece of the ‘Descent from the Ckoas’ to the 
new parish church of his native town. He 
died at Devon Lodge, West Hensington, on 
22 Dec. 1876; at the time of his &athhe 
was a corresponding member of the council 
of the Parma academy, 

[Bodgrnve’s Diet, of Artists ; Ottlsy’s Diet of 
Artists; AtbeuKum, 1841; Act Union, 1841, p, 
91; Art Journal, 1876 ; Pycroffc’s AxtinDeTon- 
shire; information from the £ev. H. J, For- 
tescue.] F. M. O'D. 

SALTHOHSE, THOMAS (1G30-1G91), 
quaker, was horn in Lancashire in 1660, 
probably at Dragley Beck, an outlying dis- 
trict in Ulverstou parish, about half a mile 
from Swarthmoor Hall. After a scontr 
education, Salthouse was employed as laud 
steward by Judge Thomas Fell at Swarlli- 
moor HaU (WASTraiHD, Title Tesiimimff, p, 
48 ; Wdbb, Jiyils qf Swarthmoor, pp. 41, 
146), and was converted to quakerism, with 
the other inmates of the house, on George 
Fox’sfirst visit &ereiul662. HishrotherRo- 
bert also became a quaker. Two years later 
he set out with Miles Holhead to visit Corn- 
wall, where many of the sect were in prison, 
On reaching Honiton, they were taton for 
cavaliers and imprisoned a fortnight. Being 
passed on as ‘vagrants' (although described 
as ‘ men of suhstonoe aud reputation, who 
travelled on hocaehaok, lodged at the best 
inns, and paid punctually’), they reached 
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Taunton, Trtere officer in command re- 
leased them. On 16 May 1666 they aniyed 
inPlymouth, and -were re-arrested. This time 
the quakers ■were taken for jeauita, and 
for reusing the oath of abjuration of po- 
pery "were cent to Exeter Castle, removed to 
Uie gaol, and detained more_ than aeyen 
months, ■withmuohiU-uaage, which is detailed 
m ' The Wounds of an Enemy in the House 
of a Friend ’ (1066, 4to). On being released 
Salthouse held meetings in Somerset, and 
was again arrested at Martock on 24 April 
16577He -was sent to Ilehester gaol, brought 
up at Taunton, fined, and condemned to 
remain in prison until the fine was paid 
(jj True Testimony of Faithful Witnesses, 
&c., London, 1667, 4to, port by Salthouse). 
The chief charge against him was invoriahly 
that he was a ‘ wandering person who gave 
no account of any visible estate to live on.’ 

Salthouse met George Eox in Devonshire 
in 1663 {journal, 8th edit. ii. 6). In April 
1663 he woe fined for preaching at Kingston, 
Surrey, and, refusing to pay, was imprisoned 
seven weeks in the White Lion prison, 
Southwark. When Charles II’s proclama- 
tion against papists and nonconformists was 
issued in Moron 1668, Salthouse wrote from 
Somemet to Margaret Fell : ' We are preparing 
ourmindsfor prisons in these parts, for though 
papists are named we are like to hear the 
greatest part of the suiferings .... and we are 
resolved to meet, preach, and pray, in public 
and private, in season and out of season, in 
city, to'wn, or country, as if it had never 
ieen’ (Bahoiat, Letters of Farly Friends, 
p. 246^. As he anticipated, he was many 
times m prison, and more than once refused 
his hherty on the terms offered, idz. to re- 
turn to Lancashire and engwe not to visit 
the south for three years, ^r preaching at 
a faneral in Cornwall on 8 Feb. 1681 ho was 
fned 201 Subsequently he was three years 
in Launceston gaol for refusing the oath of 
allegiance. He died on 29 Jan. 1690-1 at St. 
AustelL and was buried onlFeh. Hemarried, 
on 10 iNov. 1670, Anna IJpoott (d. 6 July 
1096), daughter of the puritan rector of St. 
Austell. 

Solthouse 'wrote : 1. ‘ An !&uslle to the 
Anabaptists,’ 1667. 2, ‘ The Lyne of True 
Judgment,’ &c., London, 1668, 4to; this 
was written with John CoUens in reply to 
Thomas Collier’s answer to the above epistle. 
Collier then attacked him in ‘ The nypocrieie 
and Falsehood of T. Salthouse discovered ’ 

E , which Hebert Wastfleld answered on 
use’s behalf. 3. ‘ A Manifestation of 
Divine Love, ■written to Friends in the West 
of England,’ London, 1600, 4to. 4. ‘A 
Candle lighted at a Coal from the Altar,’ 


London, 1660, 4to. 6. ‘ An Address to both 
Houses of Parliament, the General, and 
Officers of the Army,’ 16 May 1600, on the 
Ul-treatmeut experienced by the Friends at 
a meeting in their hired house in Palace Yard, 
Westminster. 6. ‘ To all the Christian Con- 
gregation of the Peculiar People ... of 
Quakers,’ 1062, 4to. 7 . ' Highteous and Be- 
ligious Keasons ’ in ‘ A Controversy between 
the Quakers and Bishops,’ London, 1668, 4to. 
8. 'A Loving Salutation, from the White 
Lion Prison,^ London, 1666, 4to. 9. ‘A 
Brief Discovery of the Cause for which the 
Land mourns’ fwith reference to the plague), 
1666,410. r 8 

[Hesse's Sufferings, i. 123, 124, 126, 163, 142, 
202, 693 i Smith’s Catalogue, ii. 627-9 ; Boase 
and Courtney's Bibliotheca Cormib. p. 619; 
works above mentioned ; Whiting’s Memoirs, pp. 
462-60 ; Barclay’s Letters of Early Friends, pp. 
26, 26, 31, 34, 36, 146, 227, 246, 261. Begieters 
at Devouriiize House, and Swarthmoor MSS., 
whore twenty-nine letters from Salthouse, chiefly 
to Margaret Fell, are preserved, together with 
some papers -written by him in gaol.] 0. F. S. 

SALTMAHSH, JOHN (d. 1647), mystl- 
cal writer, was of an old Yorkshire family, 
and a native of Yorkshire, according to 
Fuller. At the expense of his kinsman, Sir 
Thomas Metham, he -was educated at Mag- 
dalene College, Cambridge, n-aduatingM.A. 
(the college records do not begin till 1640). 
In 1636 he published a voltuue of respectable 
academic verses. Leoving the umvorsity, 
he became (about 1639) rector of Hesler- 
ton, Yorkbhue, being at this time a zealous 
advocate of episcopacy and conformity. He 
took the 'etcetera oath ’ of 1640. A change 
in his views seems to have been produced 
1w his intimacy with Sir J ohn Hothom [q. v.] 
^Itmersh embraced with ardour the cause 
of church reform, reaching by dogieea the 
position of a very sincere, u eccentric, cham- 
ion of complete reli^ous liberty. This 
evelopment of hie opinions began towards 
the end of 1640, and advanoed by rapid 
stages after 1643. 

In Aurast 1643 he criticised, in a pam- 
phlet dedicated to the Westminster As- 
Bcmhly, some points in ‘ A Sermon of lie- 
formation ’ (1642) by Thomas Fuller (1608- 
1661) [q. V.] Saltmarsh thought Fuller 
gave too much weight to the claims of 
antiquity, and was too tender to the papists. 
Fuller defended himself in 'Truth Main- 
tained’ (164^. Fuller errs in sapposing 
that Saltmarsh made no reply ; his dedica- 
tory preface to ‘Da-wnings of Light ’ (1044) 
is a courteous rejoinder to 'Truth Main- 
taiued.’ That he then dropped the contro- 
versy was due to a false report of Fuller’s 
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death. Similarly Fuller, who speaks gene- 
rously of his opponent, but knew him only 
by repute, was misinformed about the date 
of Saltmarsh’s death. 

Saltmarsh appeois to have resigned his 
Yorkshire preferment in the antunm of 
1643, owing to scruples about taking^ tithe ; 
ultimately ne handed OTer to pubUc uses 
all the tithe he had received. The league 
and covenant of 1643 he hailed in a prose 
pamphlet and in verses entitled ' A Divine 
^pture.’ At this time, accarding to Wood, 
he was preaching in and about Northamp- 
ton. Before January 1645 he was put into 
the sequestered rectory of Brasted, Sent, in 
the room of Thomas Bayly, D.D. [q. v.] For 
two years he poured forth a constant stream 
of pamphlets with fanciful titles, pleading 
for a greater latitude in ecclesiastical ar- 
rangements. He found a sympathetic critic 
in John Durie (1696-1680) [q. v.] ; a leas 
appreciative antagonist in John Ley [q. v.] 
Having ‘no libraries’ at hand, his tracts 
exhibit little of the learning of which he 
was master; but he displays an unusual 
amount both of common-sense and of 
rorritual power. In his ‘ Smoke in the 
Temple' (1648) he argues boldly for un- 
restricted freedom of the press, charged only 
with the condition that all writers shall 
give their names (p. 8). The same treatise 
IS remarkable for its assertion of the pro- 
gressive element in divine knowledge. He 
anticipates, almost verbally, a memorable 
passage in the ‘Journal’ of G-eoroe Fox, 
when he affirms in his ‘Divine Bight of 
Presbyterie’ (1040)^ ‘Surely it is not a 
university, a Oambridge or Oxford, a pulpit 
and black gown or cloak, maJees one a true 
minister.’ The presbyters, who had bagtm 
to assert the ‘ divine right ’ of their order, 
were themselves, he observes, made pres- 
byters by bishops. His ‘ Groanes for Liberty ’ 
(i046) is a clever retort upon the preshy- 
terians, being extracts &om Smectymnuus 
(1641) applied to existing circumstances, 
On the other hand, he momtained, in his 
‘End of one Controversy’ (1046), that the 
fauctlons of bishops are ontiohristian. His 
controversial manner is gentle and dignified, 
though the full title-page of his ‘ Perfume ’ 
(1646) might give a contrary impression. 
His reply to Thomas Edwards (1699-1647) 
[q. vj of the ‘ Gangreena ’ could hardly he 
mended : ‘ You set your name to more than 
you know.’ 

In matter of religious doctrine, as dis- 
tinct ftam church policy, Saltmarsh ap- 
parently had but a solitary antagonist, 
Thomas Gataker [q. v.], who attacked his 
‘ r^ee Grace ’ (1645) as leading to Armi- i 


nianism. His theology was Oalvinistic in its 
base, but improved by practical knowledge 
of men. Barclay connects him with tie 
‘seekers,’ but he considered that he had gem 
beyond their position. Two of his boob 
deservedly retain a high place nTyinn c 
the produotions of spiritual writers, viz. : his 
‘Holy Discoveries ^ (1040), and espeoiallv 
his ‘Sparkles of Glory’ (1647), fairly weU 
known in Pickering’s beautiful rmrint. In 
giving his official imprimatur (26 May 1846) 
to ‘Reasons for Vnitie,’ John Bachiler writes' 
‘ 1 conceive thou hast a taste both of the 
sweetnesse and glory of the gospel.’ 

In 1646 Saltmarsh became an army chap, 
lain, attached to the fortunes of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax (afterwards third LordFairfox) [q. v.] 
After the surrender of Oxford (20 June) b 
preached in St, Mary’s. Baxter complains 
1696, i. o^ that Snltmorsh and 
William DeU [q. v.J had the ear of tb 
army. Both of them were spu-itual writers 
rather than eminent theologians. Saltmarsh 
never preached on church government while 
he was with the army. It was remarked 
that he ‘ aometimes appeared as in a trance,' 

The dissatisfaction which ho had felt 
with the result of experiments in chureli 
government was increased by his pereonal 
Imowledge of the temper of the omr- On 
Saturday, 4 Deo, 1647, rousing himself from 
what he deemed a trance, he left his abode 
at Caystreet, near Great Ilford, Essex, and 
hastened to London, Thence, after twice 
missing his way, he rode on horseback 
(0 Deo.) to headquartere at Windsor. Be- 
taining his hat in Fairfax's presence, he 
' prophesied ’ that ‘ the army bad departed 
from God.’ Next day he rotumed to^ord 
on 9 Dec. appwently in his usual health. 
He died two days later, and was buried oa 
15 Dec. at WansLead, Essex. His age coidd 
not have been much more than tbuty-fire 
years. Fuller ascribes his death to 's 
buming feavei-;’ nervous exhaustion is a 
truer account. ‘ He was one,’ says Fuller, 
‘ of a fine and active fancy, no contemptible 
poet, and a good proachei,’ referring to hie 
‘ profitable printed sermons.’ 

He puhliwed : 1, ‘Poemata Sacra, Latine 
et Anglice scripta,’ Cambridge, 16S6, 8yo 
(three ports, each, with distinct titla-paga j 
the Latin verses are chiefly eaored epigrams; 
the English poems ‘ upon some of the holy 
raptures of David,’ and ‘The Picture of God 
in Mon,’ ore fair specimens of mystical 
verse). 2. ‘The Practice of Polirae in a 
Christian Life,’ 1639, 12mo (contains 186 
brief resolutions of questions of conduct). 
3. ‘Holy Discoveries and Flames.’ 1640, 
12mo ; reprinted, 1811, 12mo. 4 ' Ex- 
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nminations . . . of some Dangerous Positions 
ileliverpd ... by T. Fuller, &c., 1643, 4to 
fl2 Aug.) 6. ‘ A Solemne Discourse upon 
the Grand Covenant,’ &o., 1643, 24mo 
(12 Oot. i versos at end) ; 2nd edit. 1644, 
4to. 6. ‘A Peace but no Paoid cation,’ 
*e " 1643. 4to (23 Oot.) 7. ‘ A Voice from 



Reformation,’ &e., 1644, Svo (4 Jan. 1646). 
9. 'A New Quere . . . whether it be fit . . . 
to settle any Ohuroh Government . . . 
hastily,’ &e., 1846, 4to (30 Sept.); another 
edition, some year. 10. ‘ The Opening of 
Master Prynnes N ew Book, called a Vindica- 
tion,’ &c., 1646, 4to (23 Oct.; a ‘ dialogue be- 
tween P[resbyterian] and O[ongregationnl],’ 
with leaning to the latter). 11. ‘Free 
Grace; or the Flowings of Ohriat’s Blood 
freely to Sinners,’ &c., 1646, 12mo (30 Dec.); 
6th ed. 1649, 12mo; 12 th ed. 18l4, 12mo 
(not to he confounded with ‘ The Fouutaine 
of FVee Grace opened ... by the Congrega- 
tion . . . falsely called Amabaptisls, &c., 
1646, 8ro, which has been ascribed to Salt- 
marsh). 12. ‘The Smoke in the Tomple . . . 
A Designe for Peace and Reconciliation . . . 
Argument for Liberty of Conscience . . . 
Answer to Master Ley,’ &c., 1646, 4to 
(16 Jan.), two parts ; another edition same 
year. 13. ‘ Groanes for Liberty.’ &e., 1640, 
4to (10 March). 14. ‘ The Divine Right of 
I^sbyterie . . . with Reasons for discussing 
this,’ &o., 1646, 4to (7 April). 16. ‘Per- 
fume agamst the Sul^erous Stinke of the 
Snoffe of the Light for Smoak, coUed No- 
velLo-Mastix. With a Check to Cerberus 
Diaholus . . . and an Answer to the Anti- 
qu.'eries, annexed to the Light against the 
Smoak of the Temple,’ &c., 1646, 4to 
(19 April ; in defence of No. 12 against Ley 
and o^ers). 16. ‘ A Plea for the Oongre- 
gationaU. Government,’ &o., 1046, 4to (6 May). 
17. ‘An End of one ControversjV &o., 1646, 
4to (answer to Ley). 18. ' Reasons for 
Vnitie, Peace, and Love. With on Answer 
... to . . . Gataker . . . and to . . . Edwards 
his . . . Gongrasnay &o., 1646, 4to (17 June; 
the reply to Gataker has the separate title, 

* Shadowes flying away ’). 19. ‘ Some Drops 
of the ViaU, powred out . . . when it is 
neither Night or Day,’ &c., 1046, 4to three 
editions same dat^ consists of reprints of 
Nos. 9, 10, 12, 18, 14, 17, 18, with separate 
title-p^es). 20. ‘ Sparkles of Glory ; or 
some Beams of the Morning Star,’ Sec., 
1047, 12mo (27 May) j reprinted 1811, 8vo; 
1847 , 13mo. 21 . ‘ A Letter from the Army, 
concerning the Peaceable Temper of the 
same,’ &c., 1647, 4to (10 Juno). Posthu- 


mous were 23. ‘Wonderful Predictions . . . 
a Message, as from the Lord, to . . . Sir 
Thomas Foirfax,’ &o., 1648, 4to (contains 
account of his death) ; reprinted in ‘Thirteen 
Strange Prophecies,’ &o. [1648], 4to, and 
in ‘ Foureteene Strange Projdiecies,’ Sre., 
1648, 4to. 23. ‘England's Friend raised 
from the Grave . . . three Letters . . , 
hy . . , Saltmarsh,’ &o., 1649, 4lo 
(31 .Tilly ; edited by his widow). He wrote 
a preface to Hatch’s ‘ A Word for Peace,’ 
&c., 1646, 16mo ; and added an epistle to 
Thomas Collier’s ‘The Glory of Christ,’ 
1847, 8vo. The list of his publications is 
sometimes swelled by separately cataloguing 
the subdivisions of his tracls. His name is 
used without explanation on the title-pages 
of two books by Samuel Gorton Ijj. v.J, viz. 
‘Saltmarsh returned from the Dead,’ &c., 
1636, 4to, and ‘ An Antidote,’ &c., 1667, 4to 
(whore Saltmarsh is transposed into Smart- 
lash). 

[Saltmarsh's writings ; Edwards’s Gangrsena, 
1646, pt. iii. ; MBrcuriiis Melancholicus, 18 to 
24 Dec. 1647, p. 102; Wood’s Athens Oxon, 
(Bliss), iii. 571 sq. ; Fuller’s Worthies, 1662, 
p. 212 (Yorkshire); Brook’s Lives of the Furi- 
tana, 1818, iii. 70 sq, ; Davids’sEvang.Nonconf. 
ID E«8 ox, 1863, p. 256; Bareley’s Inner Life of 
Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, 1876, 

g ). 172, 175; information from the Bev. M. 
himmond, rector of Wnustead.] A. G. 

SALTONSTALL, CHARLES {fl. 1642), 
sea-captain, was probably son of Sir Samuel 
Saltonstali (d. 1640), and brother of Wjre 
Saltonstali [q, v.], who dedicated to him his 
‘Pietm's Loquentos’ in 1631, Charles was 
the author of ‘The Navigator, shewing and 
explaining all the Chiefe Principles and 
Parts bom Theorick and Practick that are 
contaiuedin the famous Artof Navigation , . .’ 
(sm. 4to, 1642). The work is extremely rare, 
and iu the British Museum there is only an 
imperfect copy of the third edition (am. 4to, 
1660 P) In the dedication to Thomas, earl 
of Arundel and Surrey, he desoribes himself 
as a stranger to the land and his kinsfolk, 
many long voyages having hauished him from 
the remombrance of both ; and in the body 
of the work he speaks incidentally of having 
sailed with the Hollanders. As a treatise 
on navigation, the little hook has consider- 
able merit ; it strongly condemns the ‘plaiue 
cWts ’ then in use ; urges the use of the so- 
called Mercator’s charts, the invention of 
which ho correctly attributes to Edward 
Wright [q. v.], and discusses at some length 
the principle of greatoirole-sailing. He may 
be identical with the Charles Saltonstali who 
in 1640-1 wrote from Boston in Lincoln- 
shire, condemning the inoffloieuoy of Sir An- 
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tliony Thomas in connection with the drain- 
ing of the fens and the works on the north- 
east side of the river Witham {Cal. Stats 
Papers, Som, 1640, p. 102, 1 Feb. 1640-1), 
or with the Captain Charles Saltonstall who 
in January 1652 commanded the ship John 
in the state’s service (%b. 6 Jan. 1662). A 
portrait of Saltonstall, enOTaved by W. Mar- 
shall, is prefixed to the ' Art of Navigation.’ 

[BefeiencBs in the text ; Watt ; Allibone.] 

J. K. I<. 

SALTONSTAIjL, Sie biohard 
( 1621 P-160i), lord mayor of London, second 
son of Gilbert Saltonstall of Halifax, was 
bom about 1621. He came to London in 
early life, and became a member of the 
Skinners’ Company, of which he was master 
in 1689, 169S, 1696, and 1699. He was 
elected alderman of Aldgate ward 26 Sept. 
1687 {Cit}/ Records, Ben. 21, f. 694), and 
removed 28 Feb. 1692 to Tower ward, which 
he represented till his death (ib. Rep. 22, 
f. 366*6). In 1686 he was one of the city 
parliamentary repreaentativ6B,_ and became 
sheriff in 1688 and lord mayor in 1697, being 
knighted during his mayoralty, 30 April 1698. 
SaltonstaU rose to a position of great afiln- 
ence os a London merchant, and was engaged 
in numerous financial transactions with the 
overnment, both individually and on be- 
alf of the Merchant Adventurers’ Company, 
of which he was the governor {State Papers, 
Spanisl^ 1668-79 p. 692, Horn. 1681-TO p. 
S86). In his oificial capadty he was fre- 
quently abroad at Hamburg, Stade, Emden, 
and other places (ib, passim), and was a 
member of various commissions to settle 
commercial disputes or examine state ofien- 
ders. He was collector of customs for the 
port of London, in which office he was 
assisted as deputy by his son Samuel (ib, 
Dom. 1698-1601 pp. 138, 607, 1603-10 p. 
846). 

Saltonstall ‘ and his children ’ were also 
among the adventurers of the East India 
Company in their first voyage, 22 Sept. 1699 
(Stevbes, Court Records the Rost India 
Company, p, 3). He died on 17Marchl601, 
and was buried in the parish church of 
South Okendon, Essex, where he held the 
manor of Groves and presented to the living 
in 1690. He also held the manor of Ledsham 
in Yorkshire, and many other country estates, 
By his will, dated 1697, and proved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 19 May 
1601 (Goodhall_32), he left one hundred 
pounds for provision of money and bread to 
the poor or the pariah of Halifax, and be- 
quests to the city hospitals. The terms of 
tnc will were, however, disputed by his sons 


(State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, p. 345) and 
by Abigail Baker, alias Saltonstall, a natuial 
daughter (P.0.0. Montague 61). An apocrv- 
phal print of Saltonstall was published L 
W. Richardson in 1794. ^ 

He married Susan, only daughterof Thomas 
Points of North Okendon, and sister of Sir 
Gabriel Points. Hie married life extended 
over fifty years. He had seven sons and nine 
daughters, one of whom, Hester, married Kr 
Thomas Myddelton (1660-1631) [q.v.l lord 
mayor in 1618-1614 ; three of his sons— viz, 
Samuel, Peter, and Richard — were knighted! 
Through his son Sir Richard, Saltonstall was 
ancestor of the Norths, earls of Guilford. 

[Watson’s Ilistory of Halifax, pp. 337, 375. 
Thoresby’s Bucatus Xicodiensig, ed. Whitakfr 
1816, p. 236 ; Baker’s Northamptonshire, i. 626' 
Clatterbiiok’s Hertfordshire, iii. 862, 601 ; Mo*' 
rant’s Essex, i. 101 ; WadmorB's History of the 
Skinners’ Company, p. 68 ; Notes and Qnsries 
2nd ser. xi. 613, 3rd sor. i, 360; Appleton’s 
Cyclop, of Amer. Biogv. v. 87B | authorities 
aliovo cited.] 0. W-s. 

SALTONSTALL, RICHARD (1686- 
1668), colonist, bom near Halifax, York- 
shire, in 1686, was the son of Sir Peter 
SaltonstaU (knighted in 1606) and nephew 
of Sir Richard &lton8tall [q. v.l lord iwot 
of London in 1607. A justice for the West 
Bidiim, and lord of the manor of Ledaham, 
near Leeds, he was knighted at Newmarket 
on 23 Nov. 1618. In 1629 he became a 
member of the MossaohnsettsBay Company, 
and in the same year was appointed an as- 
aistant. He, with his five oMldren, was 
among those who in April 1680 sailed in 
company with John "Winthrop in the Aiv 
bella, and landed at Salem on 12 June. In 
June 1632 he was desired by the council to 
make a map of Salem and Massachusetts 
B(w (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1632, p. 163). 

Saltonstall left the colony on 30 March 
1631^ and did not again visit America. He 
continued, however, to take on interest in 
the afiairs of New England, and more than 
once corresponded with leading men there 
on public matters. In 1631 he, in con- 
iimction with Lord Saye and Sole, Lord 
Brooke, and others, obtained from the Earl of 
Warwick a grant of land on the Connecti- 
cut, under which was established the mUi- 
taxy settlement of Saylmok. In 1648 he was 
appointed a member of the parliamentary 
commission, to try the Duke of Hamilton, the 
Earl of Hamilton, and Lord Capel for high 
treason. In 1661 he wrote to John Ootton 
and John Wilson a letter of remonstrance in 
regard to their persecution of quakers. Salton- 
stall died in 1668. He married Grace, daugh- 
ter of Robert Keyes, and there are state- 
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^nta, unsupported by extant records, of two 


A son RiSiard (d. 1694) malrieulated at 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 14 Dec. 
1627 and was admitted a freeman of Maasa- 
chuaetts in October 1631. He befriended 
the regicides who escaped to New England 
IB 1669, and protested against the importa- 
tion of negro slaves. He spent his later 
Murs in England, and died at Hulme, Lan- 
cMhire, on 29 April 1694. His son Na- 
thaniel, born in America in 1639, was chosen 
a councillor under the charter of WiUiam 
and Mary, and in 1692 was appointed judge 
of thesupreme court, but resigned rather than 
preside over the witchcraft trials. Ha died 
on 21 May 1707 . 

[Winthrop’s Hist, of New England; Trum- 
hnll's Hist, of Couueatieut; Savage's Geneelo- 
eical Esgister of New England; Hemoir of Sir 
B. Saltonstall in Maesachusstts Ilistaiical Ool- 
lection, 8id ser. iv. 167 ; Hutchinson’s Hist, of 
Jluisachusatts, 1784, p. 16; Notes and Q,neries, 
and Bar. *i. 434, 618, xii. 354 ; Clulterbuck’s 
Eist. of Eertfordshira, iii. 882 ; MUcellanoa 
Senesl. at Herald. 3rd ser. i. 248 ; Appleton’s 
Cjdop. of American Biography.] J. A. D. 


SALTONSTALL, WYE (Jl. 1630- 
1640], translator and poet, was the son of 
bir Samuel Saltonstall, and grandson of Sir 
lUohard Saltonstall (1621 P-1601) [q. v.l 
lord mayor of London in 1697. luohara 
Saltonstall Q 586-1668) [q. v.] was first 
cousin to Sir Samuel, and Charles Saltonstall 
[q. V.] was apparently Wye's brother. The 
father, who must be distinguished from his 
nncle, Samuel Saltonstall (son of Gilbert) 
was a prominent man in the city of London, 
but subsequently, for some unitnown cause, 
was imprisoned for thirteen years : he was re- 
leased by the efforts of Sir Thomas Myddelton 
(1650-1681) [q. T.], who had married his 
sister Hester. He died on 30 June 1640 
{Earl. MS. 509 ; JFamilieB Min. Gentiumf pp. 
689-40; Oenaalogist, new ser. ii. 49 ; Misael. 
Gm. et EeraVUm, 3rd ser. i. 248 ; Vuil. <tf 
Essev, pp. 96, 269 ; OEUTTDiHmoE, Earifori- 
dire, in. 362 ; MaasaoAusetti Eiet. Coll, Srd 
sor. iv. 167). 

Wye entered Queen’s OoUege, Oxfor A as a 
commoner in Easter term 1619, but did not 
graduate; subsequently he is said to have 
studied law at Gray’s Inn, hut his name does 
not appear in the register. About 1625 he 
returned to Oxford ‘purposely for the benefit 
of the public library and conversation with 
learned men’ (W ood) . He also acted as tutor 
in Latin and French, hut latterly fell into a 
state of misery and apparently poverty. He 
vras alive in 1640, and Wood attributes to 
him ‘ Somnia AUegorica,’ by W. Saltou (2nd 


ed. 1661), no copy of wliiob can be traced. 
Still more doubtful is Wood’s assignment to 
him of the ‘ Poems of Ben Johnson (sio), 
junior,’ 1672. The author, ‘W. S. gent.,' 
seems to have been more highly patronised 
than Saltonstall ever was, and Saltonstall 
was probably dead before 1672. 

SaltonstaU’s works are : 1. ‘ Picturee 
Loqnentes ; or Pictures drawne forth in 
Characters, with a Poem of a Maid,’ 1631, 
12mo, dedicated suo 0. S.’ (probably 

Charles Saltonstall) ; another edition ap- 
peared in 1635. 'The ‘ Characters,’ ond 
especially that ‘ of a scholar at the uni- 
versity,’ are amusing, though at times coaise, 
satires. The ‘Poem of a Maid ’is, accord- 
ing to Corser {Oolleet. Anglo-Poet, v. 02), 
the best extant imitation of Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s ‘ Wife.’ Some stanzas are 
reprinted in Brydges’s * Oensnra Literaria,’ 

V. 372-3. 2. ‘Ovid’s Tristia in Englisb 

Yerse’ (rhymed couplets), lOSS, 8vo; dedi- 
cated to Sir Kenelm Digby [q. v.] ; other 
editions appearedinl637audl681, 8. ‘Clavis 
ad Fortam ; or a Key fitted to open the Gate 
of Tongues’ (i.e. on index to Auchoran’s 
translation or Komensl^’s ‘ Porta Lin- 
guar urn ’), Oxford, 1684, 12mo ; also reprinted 
8vo,1640. 4. ‘HistoriaMundi; or Mercator’s 
Atlas. . . written by JndoouoIIondy^Jodooiis 
Hondius, q. v.l in Latin, and englished by 

W. S.,’ ] 636, fol. No copy of tbis is in the 
British Museum Library, but there are two 
in Queen’s OoUege Library, and a third (im- 
perfect) in the Bodleian. Hiss also possessed 
one, and noted that there was ‘a very fine 
impression of the portrait of Capt. J. Smith 
on the map of New England at p, 930.’ 
6, ‘ Ovid’s Heroicall ^istles, englished by 
W. S.,’ 2nd edit. 1636, ^o (Bodleian Lihr.) ; 
subsequent editions were 1639, 1603, 1671, 
and 1696. 6. ‘ Eusebius his Life of Oonstan- 
tine the Great, in Foure Boohs,’ 1637, fol. ; 
dedicated to Sir John Lambe. lent, and hound 
^ with Meredith Hanmer’s translation of 
Eusebius’s ‘EocIcsiasticoIHistoiy.’ 7. 'Ovid's 
Epistola do Ponto, translated in Verse,’ 1039, 
8vo ; 2nd ed. 1640. 8. ‘ Funerall Elegies in 
English, Latin, and Greek, upon the Death 
of his Father, Sir Samuel SaltonstoU, kut., 
who deceased 80 June A.n. 1640,’ extant ’ \ 
Harl. MS. 609. It is dedicated to Salton- 
stall’s cousin. Sir Thomas Myddelton (1586- 
1006) [q. V.], the parliamentary general. At 
the end are eulogistic verses to the author by 
hie Mend Hobert Godrington [q. v.] ; it is 
^artlg leprinted in Wood’s ‘ Athenm,’ ii. 

[Aulhoiities quoted ; Works in Bril, Mus. 
Llbr. ; Wood's Athenm, ii. 876-80 ; Foster’s 
Alamni Oxon. 1600-1714; HsMitt’s Handbook, 
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pp. 531-2, and Golloctions, Ist ser. p. 371, 2nd 
£ 61 . pp. 392, 533, 4th ser. p. 91 ; Hahn's Early 
Ozfora Press, pp. 180-1 ; Earle’s Microcos- 
mogiaphy, ed. Pliss, p. 289 ; Noles and Queries, 
2nd ser. xi. 409, 434, 518, xii. 372, 3rd ser. i. 
350, 418, xi. 68 ; information kindly supplied by 
the Ber. J. B. Magrath, proTOSt of Queen's Col 
lege, Oxford.] A. P. P. 

SAIiTOTTETisLxteenthLoBD. [SeeFniAEii, 
Aibxahdbb Qboboh, 1786-1863.] 

SAIiPRBY, HENRY OB {fi. 1160), Ois- 
tercian. [See Henbt.] 

SAITWOOD, ROBERT (^.1640), monk 
of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, paid for the 
printing of Hugh of Oaumneden’s translation 
of the ^ench history of King Boccue and 
Sydracbe, by Thomas Godfrey in London, 
about 1630 (of. Anns, ed. Herbert, p. 319; 
ed. Dibdin, iii. 66). Saltwood wrote 'A 
comporyson betwene iiij byrdes, the lark, the 
iyghtyngale,thethruBne, and tdie cucko, for 
theyr syngynge, who should be chantoure of 
the quere, in seven-line stanzas, printed at 
Canterbury by John Mychel about 1660. 
Only one copy is known to be extant (of. 
Aubs, ed. Herbert, p. 1816 ; HAznin, Band- 
book, p. 632). Saltwood was ke^er of the 
chapel of the Virgin Mary at Canterbury 
when on 4 Deo. 1639 ha signed the surrender. 
His name is not in the list of pensioners 
(Hasted, Kent, iv. 658). 

[Anthonties cited.] M. B, 

SALISBURY. [See Saiusbubt,] 

SALVEYH, Sia GERARD (d. 1320), 
judfre, was son of Robert Salveyn of North 
Drimel^ Yorkshire, by SibUla, daughter of 
Robert Beeston of Wilberfoss. The family 
claimed descent from Jocole Plemangh, who 
come over with the Conqueror and settled 
at Oukeney, Nottinghamehire, and whose 
grandson Ralph obtained the samame Le 
Silvan from lus manor of 'Woodhouse. In 
March 1296 Salveyn was enfeoffed of Croham 
and Sledmere by his cousin Gerard Salveyn, 
who died in 1206 (Sdbtbps, Bist, Burkam, 
iv.ll7;E0BEBTS, Calendar iumGenealofficum, 
ii. 617). On 26 Dec. 1298 he was a com- 
missioner ' de WoUiis et fossatis ’ on the 
Ouse, and on 24 Oct. 1301 an assessor of 
the i^eenth for Yorkshire {Cal. Pat. Bolls, 
Edward I, iii. 469, 611). In 1303 he was 
employed on a mission to France, and on 
23 Nov. 1304 was one of the justices of 
trailbaston in Y orkshire. He was a knight of 
the shire for the county of York in 1304 and 
1807. Early in the reign of Edward II he was 
appoiuted escheator north of the Trent, and 
held the office till 10 Dee. 1309, and after- 
wards was sheriff of Yorkshire from 1311 to 


1314. In July 1311 he was a justice for the 
trial of forestallers in Yorkshire, end in No- 
vember of that year was employed beyond 
seas in the royal service (Cal. Pat. jkolh 
Edward II, i. 3M, 361, 404). He was m 
of the royal bailiffs whom the ordainers re- 
moved from office in 1311 {Ghrm. Edw, 1 
and Edv). JI, i. 200, ii. 40). In August 
1312, as sheriff, he was directed to hold York 
against Henry de Percy (Caf. Close Ealh 
Edward II, i. 477). He was removed from* 
his office as sheriff before 31 Oct. 1314 (jj. 
ii. 123). Complaints had been made in the 
parliament of 1314 concerning his oppres- 
sions as sheriff and escheator, and a com. 
mission Avas appointed for his trial {Bolls of 
Parliament, i. 316, 826). As a consequenM 
he was imprisoned in York Castle, hut -vraa 
released on bail in June 1316, and in October 
1316, by ceding the manorof Sandhall, York- 
shire, to the king, obtained pardon {Cal. 
0/oso Bolls, Edw. II, ii. 183, 433 j Subibes! 
Bist. Durham, iv. 121). On 6 March 1316 
he was retiu-ned as lord of Okmgham, North 
Driffield, and other lordships in Yorkshire, 
He had pardon as an adherent of Thomas of 
Lancaster in November 1318. He died 
before 3 May 1820. By has wife Margery 
he had two sons, John and Gerard, and e 
daughter Joan, who married Sir Thomae 
Mameverer. John Salveyn died in his 
father’s lifetime, leaving by his wife Ma^ 
gavet Ross a eon Gerard, born in ISOS, who 
was his grandfather's heir ; this young 
Gerard Salveyn was ancestor of the family 
of Salvin of Oroxdale, Durham (*5. iv. 117- 
120; Cal. Close Bolls, EdAvard H, iii. 201, 
669). Gerard, son of Gerard Salveyn, fought 
for Thomas of Lancaster at Boroughbridge 
in 1822 (»5. iu. 696). 

[Oalondars of Close and Patent Bolls £d- 
Avi^ II ; Palg^rave’s Parliamentary Writs, ir 
1894 ; Foss's Judges of England ;Fostmfs York- 
shire Pedigrees ; other authorities quoted.] 

C, X/. E. 

SALVIN, ANTHONY (1799-1881), 
architect, born at Worthing on 17 Oct. 1799, 
was son of Lieut. -general Anthony Salvin ot 
Sunderland Bridge, Dm-hain, a scion of the 
ancient family that has held Croxdsle manor 
in Aminteirupted possession since 1474 [see 
SaIiVbiw, Sib Gbkabd]. The name is written 
Salveyn and Salvein m the Durham visita- 
tion pedigrees of 1676 and 1666. HaAring 
completed his education in Durham school, 
he chose architecture as a profession, and 
entered the office of John Nash [1762-1886) 
[q. V.] He commenced practice in the _me- 
tropous, which he carried on for about sixty 
years in Somerset Street, Savile Row, and 
Argyle Street successively. He was gradu- 
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ally recognised as the greatest authority 
on mediaeval military architecture, and a 
larce number of ancient fortresses or castles 
nassed through his hands, either for restora- 
tions or additions. Of these, the most im- 
nortant were the Tower of London, where 
he was engaged upon the Beauchamp Tower, 
the White Tower, St. Thomas’s Tower, the 
Saltery, and Traitor's Gate i Windsor Oaatle, 
where, under the auspices of the prince con- 
tort he was entrusted with restonng^he Cur- 
few ’Tower, the Hundred steps, the Embank- 
ment, Henry Vll’e library, and the canons’ 
tesidwces; the castles of Oorisbrook, Car- 
narvon, Bangor, Newark-upon-Trent, and 
Durham i and those at 'Warwick, Haworth, 
Warkworth, and Alnwick, which last was 
in his hands for several years. As early as 
1829 he was commissioned to restore the 
great hall in Broncepeth Oaatle ; and Eock- 
uigham, Greyatoke, Dunster, Petworth, and 
West Cowes castlea were among other 
similar structures placed in his core. 

His practice, however, was not confined 
to this Branch of architecture. Many resi- 
dential halls and manor-houses in diserent 
parts of the countiy received from him re- 
storation and improvements, notably those 
at Jluncaeterj Patterdale, Thoresby, Hor- 
laxton, Enoomoe, Marbury, Parham, Cowsby, 
Wiuden, Flistom Helhom, Oongham, Oroas- 
rigee, Foresby, 'Whitehall in Oumberlond, 
and Somerford. He also built many new 
country seats. In 1828 Mamhead was de- 
signed by him for SirE. Newman, and Morby 
hUl was commenced ; the latter cost 40,000f. 
In 1630 he was employed on Methley Hall 
hy the Earl of Mexborough; in 1836 he de- 
signed Bnrwarton House; and Heele Hall, 
Stafibrdshire, was another of his important 
works. 

He built a new castle at Peckforton, in 
the strictest Plantagenet manner; and, as 
in the rebuilding of the great keep of Aln- 
wick Castle, the question whether the 
acoommodation of the middle ages was 
appropriate for a residence in the reign of 
'victoria was widely discussed ; hut Salvin’s 
masterly skill and minute arohcsological 
hnowledge were never disputed. 

New churehes were built from his designs 
at Euncorn, Doncaster, Shepherd’s Bush, 
Alnwick, Acklingtou, South Charlton, and 
three in Tynemouth; and his restorations 
of ancient churches include St. Michael’s, 
Alnwick, Headley, Betshonger, Northaller- 
ton, Patterdale, Lower Peeover, Eock, and 
Alley HaU chapel. He built schools at 
Portsmouth, ELnohley, Donesfield, end 
Paiigor; parsonages at ICeswick, Denton, 
uud Seaton Gorew ; the County Hotel, Car- 


lisle; ‘White Swan, Alnwick; Gurney’s 
Bank, Norwich; and clubhouses at Queens- 
town and 'West Cowes. He directed the 
necessary precautions to be taken to prevent 
fimther dilapidations to the prio:^ buildings 
at Lanercost and Holy Island. In addition 
to the grwt works at Alnwick Castle, he woe 
commissioned hy Algernon Percy, fourth duke 
of Northumberland, to make many improve- 
ments on his estate, including lodges, bridges, 
and cottages. He also designed the monu- 
ment placed to the memory of Groce Darling 
in Bamborough churchyard. 

Salvin was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
Institute of British Architects in 1836. In 
18S9 he was chosen a vice-president, and in 
186S the gold medal of the Institute was 
conferred upon him. He was a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries from 1824 tiU 
his death. Between 1823 and 1836 he ex- 
hibited eight architectural subiecta in the 
Eoyal Academy. In 1831 he illustrated a 
work on Catterick Church hy James Eaiiie 
[q. v.l He competed unsuccessful!;^ for the 
new houses of parliament commission with 
a set of designs of Tudor oharacter, and for 
the Pitzwilliam museum at Cambrige. 

Salvia resided for many years at Fmchley 
and subsequently in Hanover Terrace, Ee- 

f ent’s Park. In 1864 he took up his resi- 
ence at Hawksfold, Fernhurst, near Hosle- 
mere. In the last year of his life he iuteiested 
himself in the restoration and enlargement 
of the church at Fernhurst. He died at 
Hawksfold on 17 Dec. 1881, and was buried 
at Fernhurst. A stained-glass window was 
placed to his memory and that of his wife in 
Fernhurst church. 

He married his cousin Anne, sister of 
"WiUian) Andrews Nesfleld [q. v.T, on 
26 July 1826. They had two sons and two 
daughters. The_ elder son, Anthony, who 
was also on architect, predeceased hie father 
in the year of his own death. Mrs. Salvin 
died on 6 Nov. 1860. 

[Sessional papers of the Eoyal Institute of 
Sntieh Ardhiteots, 186S ; Dictionary of Archi- 
teotnre, vol. vii^. 9 ; Qraves’s Dictionary of 
Artists, p. 206 ; Butchinson's History of Durham, 
ii. 419 ; Brit, Mus. Cat. ; Building Hows 
xli. 818 and 898; Builder, 31 Dec. 1881, 
p. 809 ; Durham visitations, 1676, 1616, and 
1816, ed, J. Foster, 1887.] S. "W-n, 

HAL'WEY, EIOHAED (1616-1686),piix- 
liomeutarion, was the fourth son of Hum- 
phrey Salwey, member for Worcester in the 
Long parliament. Huufubdx SiLLwnY 
(1676 P-1662), horn about 1676, matriculated 
at Brosenose College, Oxford, 8 Nov. 1690, 
and was admitted to the Inner Temple in 
1691 (Fobxbb, Alwffint Oxon, i. 1S06), In the 
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ciTilfirar he took the side of the psTliament, 
and on its behalf ondeavoured to prevent the 
execution of the hing’s commission of array 
in Worcestershire (Webb, CkilWavin Sever 
fordsMre, i. 196 ; Sepoi't on the Duke of 
FoHUmie MSS, i. 83, 63). _ On 6 Aug. 
1614 parliament appointed him king's re- 
membrancer in the court of eschegufir (Lordf 
JowmU, vi. 661), end on 12 June 1648 a 
member of the Westminster assembly of 
divines (HusBiirD, Ordinances, 1646, p. 208). 
In 1645 he was one of four commissioners 
sent to represent the parliament in the Scot- 
tish army m England (Port/ond MISS, i.244, 
248, 263, 266). Li January 1649 Salwey 
was appointed one of the king’s judges, hut 
refused to ait. He died in December 1652, 
and was bniied in Westminster Abbey on 
20 Deo. At ^e Bestoration his body was 
exhumed and removed by order of 6 Sept. 
1661 (Chesibb, Weetmmster Regktere, pp. 
146, 622). 

Eichard Salwey, horn in 1618, was appren- 
ticed to a London tradesman. In Septem- 
ber 1641 he obtained a license to marry Anne, 
daughter of Pdchaid Waring, in which he 
is described as citisen and grocer of St. Leo- 
nards, Eastcbeap (Ohesteb, London Mar- 
riage Ai'cciiscs,1180). He is eaid to have been 
the spokesman of the apprentices in some of 
their tomultuoas petitions to the Long par- 
liament (Myetery ^ the Qoad Old Game, ei 
1863, p. 140), In October 1645 Salwey was 
elected to the Lon^ parliament for Appleby, 
with lieton os his colleague {Sehrm of 
of Member! of Parliament, p. 496). 
He is mentioned as taking part in the siege 
of Worcester in June 1646 (Hesh Petbbb, 
Last Seport, 1646, p. 4). In October 1646 
parliament appointed lum one of the five 
comnuasioners sent to Ireland to negotiate 
with Ormonde for the reception of parlia- 
mentary garrisons in Dublin, and other 
strongholds— a mission which, aftor three 
months’ futile negotiations, ended in failure 
(Bushwoeth, vi. 418-44; Oabib, Ormonde, 
iii. 279). Salwey was a member of the third 
and tbs fourth councils of state elected during 
the Commonwealth, He was also appointed 
on 23 Oct, 1651 one of the eight commis- 
sioners sent to Scotland to prepare the way 
for its union with England, and on 10 Dec. 
1652 one of the cammessioners for the regn- 
lation of the navy ICmmond Joeimali, vii, 
30, 222, 228). 

On 13 Sept. 1660 he had been selected 
as one of the commissioners for the civil 
government of Ireland, hut on 20 Nov. 
his resignation was accepted (ib. vi. ; Lee- 
mw, Mmoin, ed. 1894, pp. 249-60). Ac- 
coiding to Ludlow, Salwey opposwi the dis- 


solution of the Long parliament when it mg 
first debated by the officers, and agifin gj, 
pressed Ms disapproval after Cromwell had 
dissolved it (Jb. pp, 387, 368). But he re- 
mained on friendly terms with Cromwell and 
in August 1668 was offered the post of ’am- 
bassador to Sweden, which he declined ‘ on 
account of his unfitness through want of 
freedom of spirit and bodily health’ (Mst, 
MSS. Cb!«»».10thE8p,pt.iv.p.4]0). Helle- 
wise refused in June 1667 the invitation of 
the lord mayor and corporation of London to 
go to Ulster to settle the city estates (>b, 
p. 411). Nevertheless, on 14 Ang. 1654, he 
was appointed English ambassador at Con- 
stantinopM, and some of his letters to the 
Levant Company on his mission are among 
the state papers (ii. p. 410; Cal, S/a^ 
Paper!, Dom. 1656 p. 00, 1664 pp, 340, 364, 
S71j Poema by Thomaa Salwey, 1882, un 
128-30). 

On the faU of the house of Cromwell in 
April 1659, Salwey came once mote to the 
front. He took part in the uegolnatioiis 
between the army and the members of the 
Buiq}, wMch led to the re-estahlishment of 
the Long parliament, and was appointed a 
member of the committse of safety, 7 May 
1669, and of the council of slate (14 May 
1659). He also became once more one of 
the committee which managed the nary 
(Ludeow, ii. 74-85, passim). When the 
army turned out the Long parliament again, 
Salwey was nominated one of the committee 
of safety erected hy them, but refueed to at 
(Slat. MSS. Comm, 10th Eep. pt. iv. p. 471), 
Nevertheless he complied with them much 
too far for his reputation among parliamen- 
tary republicans, as he consented to teke 
port in their discussions about tbe future 
conelitutiou, and continued to act as navy 
commissioner. Fear lest the officers should 
attempt,ifleft to their own devices, to restore 
Bichard Cromwell seems to hare been one 
of his motives (LtroEOW, ii. 131, 149, 164, 
178). He consented to act as one of the 
mediators between the army and tbefieet 
(18 Deo. 1669), when the latter declared for 
the restoration of the parliament {Memoriab 
of Sir W. Pern, ii. 186). The restored Long 
parliament consequently regarded him as 
a traitor, and on 17 Jan. 1660 ordered Mm 
to be sent to the Tower; but, on tbe plea 
of iU-healtb, he waa on 21 Jan, allowed to 
retire to tbe country instead (Luemw, ii. 
201, 211 ; SHat. MSk Comm. 10th Bep. ir, 
411> 

At tbe Bestoration he eBCwd nnpunisbed, 
though Birmne made an erort to have Mm 
exclnded from the act of indemnity [Old 
Parliamentary Hiatory, xxii. 362), In 
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1602 Lord Newport arrested Salwey in 
chiotishire on suspicion, but Clarendon 
ordered bis release (11 Aug.) as there was 
no information against mm, and several 
nersons of unquestionable integrity had 
ffiven bail for him {Cal. State Fapers, Dorn, 
fbei-Si p. 467). On 2 Nov. 1663 Salwey 
was again committed to the Tower in con- 
nection with what was hnown as the Fam- 
Ibv "Wood plot, but released on 4 Feb. 1664 
(is. 1063-4, pp. 32.5, 366, 362, 466 j Memoirs 

' Colonel Mutokinson, ed. 1886, ii. 811). 
in 1078 Charles II ordered Salwey to absent 
beyond sea for some time, a,nd he 
^ again under suspicion at the time of 
Monmouth’s rising. He died about the end 
of 1686, distracted by commercial losses 
(Poem by Thomas Salwey, 147, 148; 
SnraBB, Correspondence qf Menry, Earl of 
Clarendon, i. 303). Mr. Alfred Salwey pos- 
sesses a portrait of Salwey, of which a photo- 
graph is given in the memoir of the Eev. 
liioiuas Salwey. 

pjiTBa of Humphrey and Biohaid Salwey, 
both very erroneous, are given in Noble's Lives 
of the Begieides, ii. 166-68. A pedigree is 
in Bnrke'e Oommoners. An account of the 
family papers in the possession of Mr. Alfred 
Salwey is given in the 10th Bap. of the His- 
torical M83. Oommission, pt. iv. Some are 
printed at length in Poems by Thomas Salwey, 
B.D., with a memoir of the author and a selec- 
tion from old family letters, privately printed, 
1882.] 0- H. F. 

fiAlvrRT.Ti’., KTOHAED ae44-;16S0), 
Quaker, was baptised at Penhale in the 
parish of St. Enoder, OornwalL on 24 July 
1644. Joininjf the quakers in 1666, he soon 
became a minister, and travelled about Eng- 
land and Wales. At the end of six years he 
returned home to work at his trade of tailor- 
ing. He was fined 201. for preaching at 
H^outh on 6 April 1677, and in April of 
the following year 401, both nnder the Con- 
ventide Act. He was also heavily mulcted 
for absence fiom church. He died on 16 May 
1680 at Clampet. near Moreton, Devonshire. 
He was buried at Hingsbridge ou the ISth. 
By his wife, Jane Voyte of Oreede, Corn- 
wall, whom he married on 16 Nov. 1668, 
Samble had issue. 

He wrote : 1. ‘ A Testimony unto the 
Truth, to the Inhabitants of St. Enoder, 
1076, 4to, 2. ‘ Testimony to the Plainness 
and SinmUcity of the Truth,’ 1679, 4to. 
8. ‘ A Testimony concerning Christopher 
Bacon’ (the preacher who bad converted 
him), n.d., 4to. 4. 'A Handful after the 
Harvest Man,’ London, 1684, 4to; pub- 
lished posthumously, and containing testi- 
monies of Samble' by Thomas Suthouse 


[q. V.], Jane Samble, wife of the author, 
and others. 

[Boase and Oonrtney's Bibliotheca Cornub. 
p. 620 ; Besse’s Sufforings, i. 122, 161 ; Smith's 
Catalogue, ii. 630 ; Lite of Samble m Evans’s 
Friends’ Library, Philadelphia, vol. xii. ; Bogi- 
Bters, Devonshire House.] 0. F. S. 

SAMELSON, ADOLPH (1817-1888), 
ophthalmio surgeon, born of Jewish parents 
at Berlin on 6 Sept. 1817, was educated at 
the Berlin Gymnasium, the Wiutevhaus, and 
the Berlin Bkiadrich-Wilhelm Gymnasium, 
oud finally at the university of Berlin, where 
he graduated M.D. in 1840. lu the following 
year he began to practise at Zehdenick in 
Brandenbm'g, where he played some port in 
politics as a staunch liberal, and become a 
member of the town council and the elec- 
toral coUeges for the Prussian national as- 
sembly and the German reichstag. He was 
instrumental in the foundation of a friendly 
bm'lal society and a co-operative loan society, 
and was an active contributor to ‘ Die Neue 
Zeit,’ a local liberal newspaper which was 
started in 1849. For on article on the 
Dresden insmTection and the mode in which 
it was suppressed by the Prussian soldiers he 
was impiisonedfor six months and deprived 
of his civil rights. After his release he re- 
sumed his profesaioual duties at Zehdenick, 
but they were terminated by the withdrowal 
of his license to practise medicine. He after- 
wards went to Berlin, took up the study of 
diseases of the eye, and became the pupil and 
friend of Dr. von Graefe. The authorities 
eventually forced him to leave the country, 
and he went to Paris, with the intention of 
entering the medical service of the French 
ormy in the Crimea. He, however, fell iU 
daring a cholera epidemic, and went some 
time in Holland and Belgium. But he was 
prevented by official difficulties from folio w- 

' his profession there. 

Cn the summer of 1866 he came to Eng- 
land, and devoted himself chie^ to the study 
of the diseases of the eye. He took up h^ 
residence in Manchester in 1857, and from 
that time displayed the keenest interest in its 
sooial, sanitary, and educational progress. In 
1859 the Prussian authorities restored his 
social status and his license to practise. His 
zealous public spirit and high dioracter 
gained him many warm fi'iends in Manches- 
ter, where he was one of the physicians of 
the Eye Hospital from 1862 to 1876, and 
joined in the management and support of 
the Schiller-Auatalt, the Sanitary Associa- 
tion, the Dramatic Eeform Association (of 
which he was the treasurer and moving 
spirit), the Art Museum, the Provident So- 
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cietj, and othei oifianisations. Ha -was also 
a member of the Manchester Literary Olnb, 
and a frequent speaker at its meetings, where 
his knowledge of classical and modern 
literature ana his critical acumen in dis- 
cussion were much appreciated. In 1863 
he went to Berlin to be treated by von Graefe 
for on affection of the eve called ‘ granular 
lid,’ and afterwards published his ‘ Bemini- 
Bcences of a Four Months’ Stay ’ with that 
oculist, in which he gave to the EngUsh 
public the first account of his method of 
linear extraction of cataract. Samelson in 
1867 translated von Graefe’s essay on ‘ The 
Study of Ophthalmology,’ and between 1860 
and 1880 contributed many papers on oph- 
thalmic science to various journals and so- 
cieties. 

His last years were attended by persistent 
insomnia, and he soi^ht relief at Bourne- 
mouth, and then at Cannes, where he died 
on 12 Jan, 1888, He was buried at the 
protestant cemeteiy. By his will he left the 
bulk of his property, value about 4,9002,, to 
charitable and educational institutions. 

Besides professional papers he wrote: 
1. ‘The Altar at Fergamus and the Satyr 
fromPergamus ; Papers read before the Man- 
chester Literary Club,’ 1881. 2. ‘ Dwellings 
and the Death-rate of Manchester,’ ISw. 
8. ‘The Education of the Drama's Patrons,’ 
printed in ' Social Science Association Trans- 
actions ’ (1882) and ‘Journal of Dramatic 
Beform.’ 

[Memoir by W. E. A. Axon in Papers of Man- 
chester Idteraxy Olub, 1888, with list of his 
papers ; personal knowledge.] 0. W. S. 

SAMMES, AYLETT(1680P-1670P), an- 
tiquary, grandson of John Sammes, lord of 
the manor of Little Totham, Essex, and son 
of Thomas Sammes by his wife Mary (Jef- 
frey), was horn at Kelvedon in Essex about 
1636. His father’s younger brother, Ed- 
ward, married into the Aylett family of 
Bivenhall. In 1643 he enteredFelsted sdhool 
under John Glascock, a fellow of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and a teacher of repute 
throughout East Anglia. On 8 JuW IGS6 
he was admitted afeUow-commoner of Christ’s 
College ; he graduated B. A. in 1657, was ad- 
mitted of the Inner Temple on 28 Oct. in 
the same year, and proceeded M. A., probably 
at Cambridge about 1669, though there 
appears to he no record of the fact. He was 
incorporated M. A. at Oxford on 10 July 1677. 
He had in the previous year issued his elabo- 
rate ‘Britannia Antiqua Hlustrata, or the 
Antiquities of Ancient Britain derived from 
the Phoenicians’ (London, 1676, folio, voL i, 
no more published). The volume was licensed 


by L’Estrange in March 1076, and dedicated 
to Heneage Finch. The work, which ex- 
tends to nearly 600 folio pages, brings down 
tbs narrative to the conversion of Kent. It 
deals fully with the Roman period, but ita 
main thesis of the Phosnician derivation « 
perverse, and, apart from its reproductions 
of ancient documents, such as the 'Laws 
of King Ina,’ it has little intrinsic value 
Bishop Kicolson accused the author of pla- 
giarism from Bochartos, and Wood gives cu^ 
rency to a rumour that the work was reallv 
written by an uncle of Sammes. These aspeN 
sions are rebutted by Myles Davies in hb 
‘ Athense Britannic® '(i. 186), and Sammea’s 
enidition was praised by Dr. Henry Olden- 
burg [q. V.], the secretary of the Royal So- 
ciely (of. PAj 2. 2V-an«. No. 124, p, 696), 
Sammes died before the completion of an; 
frnther portion of hie work, probably in 1679, 
Besides the ‘Britannia Antiqua,’ he is 
credited by Lowndes with ‘ Long Livers: a 
curious history of snob persons of both sexes 
who have lived several ages and grown 
young again,’ London, 1722, 8vo, 

[Notee from Christ’s College Registers kindly 
supplied by Dr. Peile ; Poster’s Alumni Oion, 
1600-1714 ; Wood’s Fasti Oxon, ed. Bliss, ii, 
368; Morant’s Essex, 1768, i. 886; Nicholson’s 
Engl. Hist. Libr. 1776, pp. 21, 32 ; Lowndes’s 
Bibl. Manual (Bohn) ; Allibone’s Diot. of Eueliah 
Lit, ii. 1020 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S, 

SAMPSON. [See also Sahsoit.} 
SAMPSON, HENRY(1029P-1700),noB. 

conformist minister and dootor of meucme, 
eldest son of William Sampson (160OP-16S6 P) 
[q. v.l was born at SouthLeverton, Notting- 
hamshire, about 1629. EQs mother, Hden, 
daughter of Gregory Vicars, married, in 1637, 
as her second husband, Obadiab Grew [q. v.] 
Sampson was educated at Alberstone gram- 
mar school, under his stepfather, end at 
King Hemy VIH’s sdhool, Ooventry, imdei 
Phinebas White. In 1646 he entered at Pem- 
broke Hall, Oamhridge,his tutor being Wil- 
liam Moses [g.v.] He gradnatedB.A.inl660, 
was elected lellow in the some year, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1068. He paid epetual 
attention to the study of Hebrew ondNew 
Testament Greek, and collected a library rid 
in critical editions of the scriptures. In 1660 
he was presented by his college to the rich 
reotoiy of Framlinghom, Suff^, vacated by 
the sequestration oi Richard Gonitis for le- 
frising the ‘engagement.’ He was never or- 
dained, hut acquired considerable repute ae 
a preacber^otih at Framlingbam and Ooven- 
try. At ^amlingham, where he had no 
literary neighbours, he added antiquarian to 
his theological interests. At the Bestorotion 
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GoTillte waa replaced in the rectory, but 
Bampaon continued for aozue time to preach 
ptiTrtely at Eramlinghom, and founded an 
^dependent congregation, which still exists 
(now Unitarian). 

'■ Turning to medicine, he studied at Padua 
and at Leyden, where he graduated M.D. on 
13 July 1668. He practised in London, and 
tras admitted an honorary fellow of the Ool- 
lege of Physicians on 30 Sept. 1680. He re- 
tted his nonconformity, attending the 
ministry of Lazarus Seaman [q. t. 1 and later 
of John Howe. He died on 28 July 1700, 
and rros buried in A.i^ast at Glavworth, 
Nottinghamshir6,ofwhichpariah his brother, 
William Sampson, was rector. Hewastwice 
married, but nad no issue. His first wife, 
Elinor, died on 24 Nov. 1689. His second 
wife, Anna, survived him. 

He published 'Disputatio . . . de celebri 
indicationum fundamento, Contraria oon- 
trariis curnri,’ &o., Leyden, 1668, 8vo, and 
contributed papers on morbid anatomy to 
the ‘Philosophical Tranaaction8,’1674,I678, 
1881, 1696. His account (1663) of Fram- 
lingham Castle is printed in Hcarne’a editions 
of Xeland’s ‘Collectanea,’ He edited ‘Me- 
thodus Divina Gratia,’ &o.. 1667, 12mo, by 
Thomas Parker (1696-1677) [q. v.] Samp- 
son’s papers, including ’ a particular list of 
the ejected in each county,’ gave considerable 
help’ to Cslamy in the preparation of his 
‘Account’ (1718) of the silenced ministers 
of 1663. None of his manuscripts ate now 
known to exist, but the British Museum has 
a volume (Addit. MS. 4460) of Thoresby’s 
transcripts from Sampson’s ‘ Day-books.’ 
Some extracts are printed in the ‘ Gentle- 
men's Magazine,’ 1^1, and in the ' Chris- 
tian Beformer,’ 1862, pp. 286 sq. 

[Funeral Sermon, 1700, ly Howe, with ac- 
count of Sampson hy bis hmf-biothsr, Nehemiah 
Qrew; Calamy’s Account, 1718, pp. xziii, 83 sq.; 
Galamy’s Continuation, 1727, i. 118 ; memoir in 
dent. Mag. 1861, i, .381 sq.; Hunk's Coll, of 
Phys. 1861, i. 384 ; Christian Beformer, March 
lS62,pp, 164 sq. ; Browne’s Hist. Congr. Norfolk 
and Suffolk, 1877, p. 637 ; Heywood’s Begister 
(Turner), 1881, p. 102; Xhotesby’s Diary and 
Oorresp. ; Garth's Works, 1776, p. 11.] A. G. 

SAMPSON, nBNBT (1841-1891), 
newspaper proprietor and editor, the son of 
a journaliat, was born at Lincoln in 1841. 
At the age of twelve he entered a printing 
office in London, and became successively a 
oompositor and proof-reader. From youth 
he was devoted to sport, and excelled as a 
boxer, runner, and sculler until he was 
twenty-three, when he was disabled hy an 
accident to his left foot. In 1866 he was 
engaged by Samuel Orchait Beeton to con- 


tribute sporting leaders to the ‘ Glow-worm’ 
md the ‘ Weeluy Dispatch.’ Afterwards ho 
joined the staff of the ‘ Illustrated Sporting 
News and Theatrical Review,’ and early in 
1869 was appointed editor of that journal. 
On its collapse on 19 March 1870 he became 
the first editor of the ‘ Latest News ’ (No. 1, 
29 Aug. 1869), a penny Sondw paper of 
sixteen pages, which ceased after No. 67 
on 26 Sept. 1870. In 1870 he was engaged 
as a leader-writer on the ‘ Morning Adveiv 
tiser,’ and commenced contributingto ‘ Fun.’ 
During the illness of Thomas Hood the 
yonngat [h. v.] he acted os sub-editor of 
‘ Fun,’ and after the death of Hood, in 1874, 
conducted the paper until February 1878. 
In 1876, 1876, 1877, and 1878 he edited 
I Fun Oomio Annual,’ and wrote stories for 
its pages. Early in 1872 he commenced 
sending to the ‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ under the 
signature of 'Pendr^on,’ letters of general 
criticism on sport. Developing the scheme, 
he, on 19 Aug. 1877, as part proprietor and 
editor, under the some pseudonym of Fen- 
dragon, started a weeMy sporting paper, 
‘The Referee.’ Its success soon enabled 
him to give up his other engagements and 
confine himself exclusively to his own paper 
for the remainder of his life. He died at 
6 Hall Road, St. John’s Wood, London, on 
16 May 1891, 

He was the author of; 1, ‘DiotionaOTof 
Modem Slang,’ 2nd ed. 1 800. 2. * A &s- 
tory of Advertising,’ with iUuatratious and 
facsimiles, 1874. 8. ‘ Modem Boxing, hy 
Pendragon,’ 1878. 

[Sporting Minor, April 1881, jip. 72-4, irith 
portrait; lUnatr, London News, 23 May 1691, 
p. 667, with portrait; Entr'acte Annual, 1882, 
p. 22, with portrait; Times, 18 May 1891, 
p. 10.] G. 0. B. 

SAMPSON, RICHARD (A 1664), 
bishop successively of Ohichester and of Oo- 
ventiy and Lichfield, was educated at Clement 
Hostel and Trinity Hall, Oamhridge, pro- 
ceeding B.O.L. in 1506, Then he went for 
six years to Paris and Sens, and, returning, 
pro oesded D.O.L. in 1618. He entered 
Wolsey’s household, became his chaplain, 
and os Wolsey wished for some one to look 
after his interests at Toumay, of which he 
was bishop, he placed Sampson there as his 
chancellor; he was also, it seems, vicar- 
general there and one of the council. The 
osition had its difficulties, as the Freuoh 
lishopdid not surrender his rights. Sampson 
was at Toumay in April 1614. In the July 
foilowing Wolsey complained of his wont of 
assiduity, and Sampson excused himself on 
the ground that he wanted time to study 
civil or canon law. In September 1614 he 
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was at Brussels on an embassy to the Lady 
Margaret, and on 8 May following Tunstal, 
More, and others joined him in the commis- 
sion whieh was to arrange commercial mat- 
ters. Meanwhile, on 20 March 1614-15, he 
had been admitted an advocate. He was 
some time longer at Tournay disputing with 
the officials of the old bishop. He tooh on 
important part in the negotiations as to the 
peace and as to the custody of Tournay, 
which was finally given up to the French in 
1517. One of the results of his connection 
with that place was that he made the ac- 
quaintance of Erasmus, who held a prebend 
there. 

On 21 Aug. 1616 Sampson wrote toWol- 
sey begging for preferment. He also sent 
him apiece of tapestry. In 1616 accordingly, 
doubtless byWolsoy's influence, he was made 
dean of St. Stephen’s, 'Westminster, dean of 
the Ohapel Boyal, and king’s chaplain ; but 
he remained at Tournay a short time longer, 
and was on 12 Jon. 1616-17 made king’s 
proctor for Tournay. On S Feb. following 
he became archdeacon of Cornwall, and on 
23 April 1619 prebendary of N ewbold. This 
year he was present at a diet held at Bruges, 
and in October 1519 Wolsey offered to j^lace 
him over his household ; he, however, wisely 
declined. In 1621 he was incorporated at 
Oxford, and had to deal with some heretical 
books. In October 1622 he left Plymouth 
with Sir Thomas Boleyn, and reached Bilbao 
after a fight with six Breton pirate ships. 
They proceeded to 'V’allodolid (31 Oct.) on 
an embassy to the emperor. Sampson was 
to remiun were some years as resident am- 
bassador, no small testimonial to his merits, 
his companion chanaiug from time to time. 
Sir Eichard Jemingham took Boleyn’s place 
in June 1623, and, with Sampson, signed the 
treaty of 2 July 1623 with Spain against 
France. Sampson moved about with the 
eouvt(af.ZetiersandIitpers o/ JBemy Fill). 
In March 1626 he was at Madrid. In June 
1626 he was at Toledo, Wingfield and Tunstal 
being with him. Ourzon came in July. 

Sampson was recalled in October 1626, and 
succeeded by Dr. Edward Lee [q, v,] ; but he 
did not reach the English oonrt till early in 
1626. Meanwhile he had not been forgotten. 
He was made dean of Windsor 14 Hor. 1628, 
and 18 June 1626 vicar of Stepney; abont 
the same time the prebend of Chiswick in 
St. Paul’s Oathedrol was given him. On 
28 March 1627 he received a prebend at 
Lincoln, and that he was well thought of by 
Henry is shown Iw his being ordered by the 
king to reply, on 16 July 1627, to the Hun- 
garian ambassador LasLd. On 11 Jan. 1628-9 
he was mode archdeacon of Suffolk, He 


was one of Henry’s chief agents in the di- 
vorce and in the question of the supremacy 
On 8 Oct. 1529 he was sent with Sir Nichole 
Oarew on an embassy to the emperor. They 
went to Bologna and Home, and saw pope as 
well as emperor. He was summoned 'to par, 
liament in 1630 to speak about the divorce 
as a doctor, and he presented the opinioa; 
of the universities, and signed the petition 
to the pope in its favour. He was made 
19 March ] 632-S, prebendary and, 20 June' 
following, dean of Lichfield. In 1683 he 
published a Latin oration (see below) in 
favour of the king’s supremacy, which was 
answered by Pole in his ‘Pro EoelesiastioiB 
Unitatis Defensioiio.’ On 81 March 1634 he 
became rector of Hackney, and resioned 
Stepney and his prebend of Ohiswick,°and 
16 March following was made treasurer of 
Salisbury. On 11 June 1636 he was made 
bishop of Chichester, and having been ^ 
pointed as first coadjutor to Pace at 
Paul’s, ho was on 20 July allowed to hold 
the deanery there m commendam. He acted 
for Henry in the case against Anne Boleyn. 
In the same year he, Cromwell, and the bi^op 
of Hereford were named in a comnuasion 
to treat as to the peace of Europe. In 1637 
he took part in drawing ^ 'The Institu- 
tion of a Ohristian Man.’ next year he 
was in a commission against anabaptists, 
and took part in the trial of John Lambert 
(d. 1688) [q. V.] His general attitude was, 
ho wever, conservative (of. Sxkype, Memoriab, 
I, L 499, &c.) He incurred the euspicion of 
Cromwell, and, after Latimer had been con- 
fided to his care in July 1539, he was him- 
self placed in the Tower (April 1640). He 
made a confession and submission and was 
released, but he resigned the deanery of St. 
Paul’s the same year. His general attitude 
was conserrativB, and he is said to hare sup- 
ported the six articles in parliament (SraYrn, 
Cranmer, p. 743). On 19 Fab. 1642-^ he was 
translated to Coventry and Lichfield, and for 
the next few years acted as lord-president of 
'Wales. He retained his bishopric imder 
Edward yi, and in April 1651 wae appointed 
commissioner to treat with Scotland (£it. 
'Remains Edw. "FI, Roxhurghe Olub, p. 312), 
He did homage to Queen Mary, and med on 
26 Sept. 1664 at Eooleshall, Staffordshire 
He was buried on the north side of the altar 
of the parish church there. 

Sampson was an able civil servant whom 
circumstances compelled to become an eccle- 
siastic. He was mthfnl to Wolsey and to 
Hem-y, and very attentive to his civil duties. 
Brewer calls him a time-serving ecclssiastia 
Of his conduct in his various preferments wa 
know little, A choir book of Henry 'VIH’s 
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time, formerly Ijelonging to St. George’s 
Chapel ■Windsor, contains two motets in the 
jfmolydian mode with his name affixed to 
them. They are now in Royal MSS. 11. e. 
li. Sampson’s chief worln were : 1. ‘ Oratio 
ana doeet hortatur odmonet omnes potiaai- 
ium Anglos regi® dignitati cum primis nt 
obediant,’^ &c., London, 4to, 1683. 2. ^lA 


Sa^^^ntttio,’ London, 1639, fol. 3. ‘ Ex- 
planatio in D. Pauli Epiatolam ad Romanos 
stque in priorem ad Gorinthos,’ London, 
12mo, 1643. 4. ‘ Explanationis Psalmorum 
secanda pars,’ London, 1648, fol. 

[Cooper's Athenee Cantabr. i. 119, 645; 
Bravrer'a Belgn of Henry VIII, i. 68 &o., ii. 14, 
16 &C.J Gough’s Index to the Parker Suaiaty's 
Publications ; Strype'a Works, p.iB8im ; Sussex 
Arch. Coll. ,xiix- 85 (a ourioui. letter as to the 
diccese of 'Ohiehoster) j Letters and Fapois 
Henry VIH ; CUl. State Papers, Spanish Sar., 
1509-95, 1626-6, 1629-30, 1534-6, Venetian, 
1620-6, 1627-33 ; Fronde’s Hist, of Engl. iii. 
460 481, ix. 470 j Div. of Catherine of Aragon, 
p. 374 ,- Friedmann’s Anna Boloyn, i. 161, ii. 
2B9, 326; Nurr. of the Reformation (Camdon 
Soe.), pp. 63, 66 &c, ; Thomae's Hist. Notes, i, 
270 ; information from H. Daroy, aaq.] 

’ W.A.J.A, 

SAMPSON. THOMAS (1617 P-1689), 
puritan divine, horn at Plmord, Suftolk, 
about 1617, was educated at Pembroke Hall, 
Camhridge. There is no evidence to show 
that ha took a degree at Cambridge. It is 
said that he also studied at Oxford, but it is 
only certain that he was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple, London, in February 
1646-7 (Gooxn, Stwlmts admitted to the 
Inner Temple, p. 2). "While he was studying 
the common law there he was converted to 
the protestaut loligion, and it is said that he 
iboitly afterwards converted John Bradford 
(1610'P-1666) [q. v.1 the martyr (’Woon, 
Mheme Oj;on, eu. Bliss, i. 648). In 1649 he 
mi Bradford receivedholy orders fromBishop 
Bldley,and when he took exception ‘against 
the apparel,’ Ridley and Cranmer allowed 
him to be ordained without assuming the 
sacerdotal habits (Sirypu, Annale ef the 
Refomation, i. 473 : L^e of Qvarmer, pp. 
101,192). 

He soon acquired celebrity as a preacher. 
On 10_ March 1650-1 ho was collated by 
Atchbishm Cranmer to the rectory of All- 
hallows, Bread Street, London, and in Fe- 
bruary 1662 he was preferred to the deanery 
of Chichester, ^terthedeathof Edward VI 
he conoealed himself in London for a time, 
and with Richard Ohamhers collected money 
for the support of such scholars of the uni- 
reraities ‘as were haters of the Roman 
VOL. XVTI. 


catholic religion.’ On 8 Feb. 1666-6, when 
William Peryn [q. v.] preached at St. Paul's 
Cross, Sampson ‘ t^d. penanse for he had ii 
wyffes’ (Maoetst, I)iary, ed. Nichols, p.lOO). 
It is possible that his ofience is somewhat 
exaggerated. Soon afterwards Sampsou fled 
with one wife to Stiashurg. There he as- 
sociated with TremoUius, and greatly en- 
larged hie knowledge of divinity. He 
addmssed to his former parishioners at All- 
hallows, Bread Street, a letter in which ha 
exhorted them to submit to, and to receive 
with humbleness, the ceremonies of the 
church as reformed under King Edward. Ua 
removed to Geneva in 1666, and appears also 
to have resided for some time at Frankfort 
and Zurich (Bubit, Idvre deaAnglois A Genbve, 
p. 8). During his exile he enthusiastically 
adopted the Genevan doctrines, and de- 
veloped a bitter dislike of the ceremonies of 
the English church. He was constantly en- 
gaged in disputes with his fellow-exiles, and 
Ilenry Bullinger, writing from Zorich to 
Theodore Beza, 15 March 1667, says : ' I 
have always looked with suraicion upon the 
statements made by Master Sampson. He is 
not amiss in other Tes]^ecta, but of an ex- 
ceedingly restless disposition. "While here- 
sided amongst us at Zurich, and after he 
returned to England, ho never ceased to be 
troublesome to Master Peter Martyr, of 
blessed memory. He often used to complain 
to me that Sampson neirer wrote a letter 
without filling it with grievancee ; the man 
is never satisfied ; he has always some doubt 
at otto to busy himself with’ (Zurieh 
letters, ii. 162). 

On the accession of Queon ElizabethSamp- 
son returned to England, and during the first 
three years of her reign he delivered the 
rshearaal sermons at Paul’s Cross, re- 
peating memoriter the Spitol sermons which 
to been preached at Easter (Stbyfb, 
Antials, i> 478, fol.) He refhsed the hishoprio 
of Norwich, whioh was oflhrad to him in 
1660. In the royal visitation to the north 
he accompanied the queen’s visitors as 
preacher. On 4 Sept. 1660 he was installed 
canon of Durham, and in March 1600-1 he 
supplicated the university of Oxford thot 
whereas he had for the space of sixteen 
years studied divinity, he might he admitted 
‘ to the reading of the EpisUes of St. Paul,’ 
that is, to the degree of B.D., the formula 
before the Reformation having been ‘to the 
reading of the book of Sentences.’ His 
supplication was granted, though it does not 
appear that he was admitted to the degree. 

In 1601 he was appointed dean of Omist 
Church, Oxford (*6. i. 474). He wasinstalled 
in Miohaebnas term 1561. A shorttimepre- 

8 A 
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viously lie had been busily engaged in burn- 
ing ‘ BuperetitiouB utensils ’ at Oxford (ib. i. 
270; MAOHTir, p. 266). In November 1661 
he supplicated for permission, to preach in a 
doctoral habit within the precincts of the 
university. The request, though considered 
unreasonable, was granted in consequence of 
his being a dean, but was only to continue 
till the following act. It is clear that he 
never' took a doctor’s degree. 

He sat in the convocation of 1662-3, and 
voted in favour of the articles for abolishing 
certain rites and ceremonies. He also signed 
the petition of the lower house for discipline. 
In December 1663 the secretary of state had 
some communication with him about the 
apparel prescribed, earnestly urging him to 
comply with it. He told Sampson ‘ that he 
gave ofieuce by his disobedience, and that 
obedience was better than sacrifice.’ Samp- 
son, however, in reply set forth the reasons 
w^ he declined to wear the apparel. 

On 3 March 1661:-6 he, Laurence Hum- 
phrey, and four other puritan ministers were 
cited to appear before the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners at Lambeth, Archbishop Parker 
and his colleagues in vain endeavoured to 
bring them to conformity (of. Parker Cor- 
rupondencCjp. 2331. Atlength Sampson was, 
by a special order mom the queen, deprived of 
the deanery of Christ Church (Sxbtsb, Life 

Parker, i. 803), and placed in confinement. 
After some time Sampson obtained his re- 
lease through the intercession of the arch- 
bishop, and was allowed to officiate outside 
O^ist Church without conformity. In 1667 
he was appointed master of Wigston’shospital 
at Leicester. On 13 Sept. 1670 he became 
prebendary of St. Pauoros in the church of 
St, Paul, London, and penitentiary in that 
church. He was also theological lecturer at 
"Whittington College, London, receiving from 
the Company of Clothworkers the annual 
stipend of lOf, In 1672-3 he was struck 
with the dead palsy on one side, whereupon 
he retired to his hospital at Leicester, and 
passed the remainder of his life in attending 
to the duties of the mastership. He died 
on 9 April 1689, and was interred in the 
chapel of his hospital. Over his grave was 
placed a Latin inscription, describing him as 
* Hieraxchiie Homanes, papaliumque rituum 
hostis acerrimus ; sincentatis evangelices as- 
sertor constantisshnus.’ 

He married a niece of Bishop Latimer, 
and had two sons, John and NathanieL 
His works are : 1. 'A Homelye of the Ee- 
Bunection of Ohriste, by Jolm Brentius, 
translated,’ 1660, 8vo. 2. ‘ A Letter to the 
Trewe Professors of Christes Qospell, in- 
habitingein the Porishe of Allhallowis, in 


Bredstrete in London,’ Strasburg, 1654, 8yo. 
reprinted in Strype’s ‘ Memorials,’ vol. iii! 
App. No. 18. 8. ‘"Warning to take heed of 
Fowlers Psalter (sent lately from Louvain) 
given by lame 'Thomas Samson,* London 
1676, 16mo; . . . 1678, 8vo; dedicated to 
Bobert Aske. 4. Preface to John Brad- 
ford’s ‘ Two Notable Sermons,’ which were 
edited hy him, London, 1674, 1681, 1609 
12mo. 0 . ' Brief Collection of the Ohuioh' 
and Ceremonies thereof,’ London, 1631, 8vo! 
6. ‘Prayers and Meditations Apostolike' 
gathered and framed out of the Epistles of 
the Apostles,’ London and Cambridge, 1692, 
12mo. 7. ‘ A Sermon of John Ghiisostome 
of Paoience, of the ende of the Wovlde, and 
of the Lost Judgment, translated into Env- 
lish,’ n.d. _ ® 

He was also concerned In the translation 
of the Geneva Bible, published^ in 1660 ; 
and to him has been attributed a share in 
the composition, of ‘ An Admonition to tho 
Parliament for the lleformation of Ohureh 
Discipline ’ {Zurioh Letten, i. 285). In 
Strype’s ‘ Annals’ (iii. 222) ‘A Supplication 
made in the name of certain true subjects; 
to he in most humble wise presented to our 
sovereign lady, Queen Elizabeth, to the 
Lordeof her most Honourable Privy Council, 
and to the High Oouii of Parliament,’ dated 
December 1684; there ie a copy in theLans- 
downe MS. 119, art. 6. 

[Addit. MSS. 6848 p. 48, 6880 f. 69 b ; Ames's 
Typogr. Astiq. od. Eerhert ; Brook’s Poritans, 
L 376; Cooper’s Atheum Cantabr. ii. 43-4; 
Foster’s Alumni Ozon. 1600-1714, iv, 1307; 
Gorham’s Beformation Gleanings, p. 346 ; Hej- 
w.ird’s Annals of Elizabeth, p. 6 ; Ls Kora’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy; Maraden’s Early Puritans, 
pp. 49, 101 ; Neal’s Furitens, i. 131, 187, 139, 
217, 824 ; Nichols's Leicestershire, iv. 496,496; 
Notes and Queries, Ist ser. z. 162 ; Parker &c, 
Publications (general indez) ; Cel, State Papan, 
Dom, 1647-80, p. 606; Stiype’s Works (geusiel 
index).] T. C, 

EAMPBON, "WILLIAM (160Of-1636?), 
dramatist, was doubtless boru about 1690 ^ 
South Leverton, a village near Retford, Not- 
tinghamshire. He belonged to a fsmily of 
yeomen who owned property in South Leve> 
ton. In 1612 William Sampson, mther ths 
dramatist himself or his father, figured with 
Thomas and Hen^ Sampson among the 
humbler owners or land there (Teoboioit, 
Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, ed, Thiosby, 
iii. 271). I^e many other yeomen’s sons, 
the dramatist seems in early life to have 
become a serving man in great households 
of the neighbourhood. He finally found a 
permanent nome as a retainer in the family 
of Sir Henry "Willoughby, hart., of Bislsy, 
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Derbyshire, TTith whom Phineas Fletoher 
fg v.j also leeided between 1616 and 1621, 
^Sampson’s duties left him leisure forliterar- 
tuie. He made the acquaintance of Gervase 
Haridiam, another Nottinghamshire author, 
and joined him in writing, probably about 
1612, a tragedy on the story of Herod and 
Antipater drawn from Josephus’e ‘Anti- 
quities of the Jews’ (bits, xiv, and xv.) It 
^as saccessfolly produced in London, was 
licensed for publication on 22 Peb. 1621-2, 
and appeared under the title ‘The True 
Tragedy of Herod and Antipaterj with the 
Death of faire Marriam. Accoxdmg to Jo- 
sephus, the learned and famous Jewe. As it 
hath beene of late divers times publlquely 
acted (with great applause) at the fied 
Biill hy the company ofhis Maiesties Bevels. 
Written hy Gervaise Markham and William 
Sampson, Gentlemen,’ London, printed ‘by 
G. ^d for Mathew Bliodes,’ 1622. The 
ublisher Bhodea signed prefatory verses ad- 
ressed to the reader, 

Sampson followed up this effort by a play 
(without any collaborator) on a topic of local 
interest — the seduction by one Bateman of 
Mistress German, a young married woman 
of Clifton. The lovers committed eulcide, 
lie episode was the aubiaet of a rate chap- 
book, entitled ‘Bateman’s Tragedy; or the 
peijoied Bride justly rewarded/ and Bitaon 

S tinted a popular ballad on the theme, 
ampson’s piece was written partly in blank 
verse and porldvin prose, and was composed 
under tbe roof of his patron Willoughby. 
It was published with the title ‘The vow 
Breaker, Or the Faire Maide of Clifton in 
Nottinghamshire As it hath hoene divers 
times acted by several! companies with great 
applause.’ By William Sampson, Ijondon 
(by John Norton, and are to be sold byBoger 
Bal^, 1636. Tins was dedicated to Anne, 
Sir Henry Willoughby’s daughter, and apre- 
&tory plate illustrated tbe story. In the 
last act the mayor of Nottingham has an 
interview with Queen Hlizabeth respecting 
the navigation of the river Trent. 

A third piece, a comedy, entitled ‘The 
Widow’s Prize, ’is also attributed to Sonmeon. 
According to an extract from Sir Henry 
Herbert’s diary, quoted by llalliweU (Biot. 
«/Pfays), it contained ‘ much abusivematter,’ 
but was allowed by Herbert, the licenser, on 
26 Jan, 1624-6 to he acted 1^ the prince’s 
company, on condition that Herbert’s ‘re- 
formations were observed.’ It was entered 
for publication in the ‘ Stationers’ Begisters’ 
on 9 Sept. 1668, but is not Imown to have 
beenprmted. The manuscript was dwtioyad 
by Warburton’s servant. 

Later in life Sampson, in accord with bis 


profession of serving man, devoted much of 
his literary energy to panegyrising in heroic 
verse the nobility and gentry of the midland 
counties. In 1636 there appeared his ‘Vii> 
tus post Fnnera vivit, or Honour Tryumph- 
ing over Death, being true Epitomes of 
Honorable, Noble, Learned, and Hospitable 
Personages’ (London, printed by John Nor- 
ton, 1636, 4to). The opening lines are ad- 
dressed to William Cavendish, earl of New- 
castle. There follow a prose dedication to 
Christian, dowager countess of Devon, and 
one in verse to Charles, viscount Mansheld, 
son of the Earl of Newcastle. Tbe poems — 
all in heroic couplets — number thirty-two. 
Among the persona commemorated are 
Elizabeth Talbot,_ oounteaa of Shrewsbury 
^ Bess of Hardwick,’ No. 1), and WiBiom 
Cavendish, earl of Devonshire (No. 3). 
Sampson’s efforts to attract the patrona^ 
of the Cavendishes were untiring. An un- 
printed poem by him, inscribed to Margaret 
Cavendish, marohioneas of Newcastle, is en- 
titled ‘ Love’s Metamorphosis, or Apollo and 
Daphne,’ a poem. It is in some 180 six-liuB 
stanzas, and is extant in Harl, MS. 6947 
(No. 41, ff, 818-886). The first line runs 
‘Scarce had Aurora ehowne her crimson 
face.’ Another of Sampson’s poems, entitled 
‘ Cicero's Loyal Epistle according to Han- 
nibal Caro,’ IS also imprinted : it was dedi- 
cated to Lucy, wife of Ferdinando, lord 
Hastinm (afterwords sixth earl of Hunting- 
don). The munuBoript formerly belonged to 
B, H. Bright. 

_ Sampson died soon after the publication of 
his ‘Virtue post Funera’ in 1630. He mai> 
Tied Helen, daughter of Gregory Vicars, and 
sister of John Vicars, and had by her at 
least two sons, Henry [q. vj and William, 
who both beoame fellows of Pembroke Hall, 
Cambridge. William (1036-1702) was after- 
wards rector of Olaywoxth and prebendary 
of Lincoln from 1672 (Thoeotout, ed. Thros- 
by, iii. 308). To Hannah Sampson, possibly 
the dramatist’s daughter, Wmoughby, his 
master, left on his death in 1649 ‘bis ruby 
bathand and case of silver instruments’ 
(Addit. MS. 6688, f. 142). Sampson’s widow 
in 1637 married, as her second husband, Cba- 
diah Grew [q. v.] 

[William Sampson, a Seventeantli-century 
Poet and Dramatist, hy John T. Godfrey, 
F.B.H.S., 1894; Hunter's manuscript Chorus 
Tatum in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 24488, up. 
283-4 ; Fleay’s Biogr. Chron. of the EngliA 
Drama.] S. L. 

SAMPSON, WILLIAM (1764^1836), 
United Irishman and jurist, son of a presby- 
terian minister, was born at Londonderry on 
1? Jan. 1764, At the age of eighteen he 

84.2 
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enrolled himself among the Irish volunteers- 
Soon afterwards he entered Trinity OoUege, 
Dublin, of which his father had been a 
scholar in 1768 {Cat, Dublin Graduates), but 
he did not graduate, In 1790 he kept his 
terms at Lincoln’s Inn. On his return to 
Ireland he took up his residence at Belfast. 
He was called to the Irish bar, and obtained 
ajgood practice on the north-eastern circuit. 
Bn took some part in politics on the na- 
tiondist side, although his ‘ interests, con- 
nexions, and hopes lay with the court party.’ 
At Belfast he wrote mr the ‘Northern Star,’ 
and some of his contributions ware circu- 
lated as pamphlets. They gave great offence 
to the I^h government, and a mock review 
of a pretended epic, ‘The Lion of Old Eng- 
land,’ caused irritation in the amw. When 
the proprietors of the ‘Northern Star’ were 
indicted for libel, in May 1794, Sampson 
acted as junior counsel, with John PhUpot 
Ourran as his senior. In the following year 
he was associated with Curran and Ponsonby 
in the defence of the Bev. William Jackson 
(1737 P-1796) fq.v.], and published a report 
of the trial. Subsequently he was engaged 
with Ourran in the defence of William Orr 

e i.v,] for administering the oath of the 
hit^ Irishmen. Sampson himself, like 
Thomas Addis Emmet, took the oath in 
open court, < because I hated dissimulation.’ 
Nevertheless, he wrote afterwords, ‘I was 
long, very long, in taking any mrt, and 
was never mu<m in any secrew Ha seems 
to have for some time deprecated violent 
measures. 

In 1796, in a panmhlet entitled ‘Advice 
to the Bich,’ he predicted the Irish union, 
and tried to show that the government was 
stimulating rebellion with a view to bring- 
ing it about. At public meetings held in 
B^fast on the receipt of the news of the 
approach of the first Erenoh expedition to 
Ireland, Sampson gave proofs of his loyalty. 
At the second meeting, on 2 Jan. 1797, he 
took the chair and put resolutions in which 
it was declared that a reform in parliament, 
‘ without distinction on account of religion,’ 
would satisfy the public mind. To these 
moderate I’esolutions there was appended a 
request to government for permission 'to 
arm, in like manner as the volunteers,’ 
against the French. A petition of the Irish 
bar to the same effect, drawn up on 17 May 
of the same year, and bearing the names of 
Francis Dobbs, Henry Flood, and George 
Ponsonby, was signed by Sampson (Gbat- 
TAB, Vfe Grattan, iv. 299). 

But Sampson’s attitude failed to satisfy 
the Irish government. Ho was known to 
be the writer of letters signed ‘ Fortesque ’ 


in the ‘Press,’ the Dublin organ of the 
United Irishmen. He was a prime mover 
in a society formed for obtaining authentic 
information as to outrages by the militarv 
in Ireland. The society met chiefly at Lom 
Moira’s house in Dublin, and all the leadinir 
members of the Irish parliamentary opposi. 
tion were members of it. Some of the mou- 
ments collected by the society were privateir 
printed in London. In 1797 and 1798 Mai 
den had the collections in his possession 
(United Irishmen, 2nd ser. ii, SS5-8 and 
notes). Sampson, in his ‘Memoirs,’ states 
that he declined Moira’s offer to take him to 
England and provide for Mm in order to says 
him from impending danger. 

On 12 Feb. 1798 an abortive charge of 
high treason was brought against Sampson 
by the aldermen of Dublin for attempting 
to protect from the soldiery the house or 
his client Stockdale, printer of the ‘ Press,' 
In March a false report was circulated 
that he held a Fren^ general’s commis- 
sion, and an attempt was made to arrest 
him. He escaped, but wrote offering to 
surrender on promise of a fair triol. Be- 
oeiving no answer, he fled to England on 
IB April, but was arrested at Wmtehaven 
and sent to Carlisle gaol. On 6 May he was 
taken back to Dublin, where be was confined 
for several months, first in the Oastle tavern, 
and afterwards in the Bridewell. He was 
never brought to trial, 

Sampson was now approached on behalf 
of the Irish government with a view to 
mediating between it and the other state 
prisonere. He declined the proposal, hut in 
order to eave the life of his friend Oliver 
Bond [q. v.], he agreed, with the other pri- 
soners, at Cornwallis’s suggestion (Com- 
waUis Corrssp, 2nd ed. ii, 381), to give 
information concerning their organieation 
and go into voluntary exile, on condition 
that Bond’s life were sporea. Sampson’s 
release was delayed for some time; bnt 
early in 1799{ in accordance with the agree- 
ment. he arrived at Oporto. After hying 
quietly for some time there, Sampson was 
arrested on 12 March 1799, by order of 
the English ministry, on suspicion of writ- 
ing ‘Arguments for and against a Umon 
considered,’ a pamphlet against the union. 
This was in fact by Edward Coote [q. v.], 
the Irish nnder-seoretary. In May be wss 
sMpped on hoard a Danish dogger at St. Se- 
bastian, and obtained a passport to Bayozme, 
Thence he proceeded toBoraeaax,neBr wlii^ 
place he remained under the close mrveil- 
lance of the municipality for some eighteen 
months. From the winter of 1800 till May 
1806 he was in Paris, and after spending 
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nearly a year at Hamburg, he obtained from 
the Dritieh minister there a passport for 
England- Onhis arrival in London, in April 
18(W, he was placed under arrest, and on 
13 May he was sent, at the government’s 
expense, to Hew York His family followed 
him four years later. 

Sampson soon attained a high position at 
the American bar. Ha acted as legal_ ad- 
viser to Joseph Bonappta when he arrived 
in imerico. Wolfe Tone’s son entered his 
office, and subsequently married his daugh- 
ter. In 1823 he delivered before the Histori- 
cal Society of New York a discourse ‘ show- 
ing the origin, progress, antiquities, curiosi- 
ties, and nature of the common law,’ which 
led to much discussion. It was published 
in ISSl^nd republished, with additions by 
Pishey Thompson [q. v.], in 1826. Hoffman 
{Legtd Studies, p. 091) says that Sampson 
was the great promoter of legal amendment 
and codincation in America, He took a pro- 
minent part in all meetings concerning Irish 
affairs held in America, and in 1881 was 
invited to Philadelphia to defend some of 
his covmtrymen charged with riot. In his 
last years he vainly endeavoured to ohtaiii 
leave from the British government to revisit 
Ireland. He died at New York on 28 Deo. 
1886. 

Besides various reports of American trials 
and pamphlets dealing with law reform, 
Sampson published hie ’ Memoirs ’ in the 
fonn of letters, written partly in France, 
partly in America (New Fork, 1807 j 9nd 
edit. 1817 ; an English edition, with notes 
byW, 0. Taylor, in Wbitaker’s ‘Autobio- 
graphy ’ series, 1832), He contributed addi- 
tions, oonsisting of contemporary history, to 
an American reprint of W. 0. Taylor’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Irish Civil Wars.’ Some verses 
by Sampson are in Madden’s ‘ Literary Be- 
mains of the United L'iehmen,’ pp. 122, 177, 
179, and in Watty Cox’s ‘ Irish Magazine ’ 
for 1811. 

In 18Q6 Sampson was described officially 
as having brown hair and eyebrows, a higu 
forehead, large nose, and oval face. A por- 
trut, ennaved by F, Glrimbiede from a 
paintingTiy Jarvis, is prefixed to the second 
American edition of the ‘ Memoirs,’ 

Sampson married, in 1790, a lady named 
CHarke, and had several children, Curran 
stood godfather to a son, born at Bel&st in 
1796, who received his sponsor’s names, and 
was at his death, on 20 Aug. 1820, at the 
head of the New Crleans bar. 

[An obitUBiy notice by Dr. MeNeven appeared 
in the Tmth-Teller (New Yfmk) for 27 Jan. 
1837. The English edition of Sampson's Me- 
moirs has a valuable introduction and notes by 
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Vf. 0. Taylor, but omits almost all the Ap* 
pendicea given in the American editions, as well 
as the portrait. Madden’s United Irishman, 
2nd ser. ii. 336-88, contains much additional 
matter, supplied by Sampson's daughter. See 
also Madden's Irisli Period. Literature, ii. 226, 
234 ; Rowan’s Autobiography, App. ii. ; Alii- 
bane’s Diet. Enel, Lit. li. 1920-1 ; Brit. Mns. 
Oat.; A^leton's Cycl. American Biography; 
Webb’s Chimpend. Irisb Biogr, ; O'Donognne's 
Poets of Ireland, p. 221.] G-. Lu 0-, N, 

SAMS, JOSEPH (178^1860), orien- 
talist, bom in 1784 at Somerton, Somerset, 
was educated at Ackworth school, York- 
shire, from 1794 to 1798, and became a 
teacher there in 1894, He left in 1810 to 
start a sohool at Darlington, hut relinquished 
it to open a bookseller's shop. Later he 
travelled oyer the continent of Eurime and 
olaewhere in search of antiquities. Daring 
his many visits to tho East he formed a 
valuable collection of Egmtian papyri, mum- 
mies, and sarcophagi. The objects were in- 
telligently collected to show the workmen’s 
method, and included habf-fini^ed inscrip- 
tions, palettes with the ooloure prepared, and 
children’s toys. Among the jewellery was 
said to be tho ring presented by Pharaoh 
to Joseph. In the course of his visits to 
Palestine, Sams visited every spot mentioned 
in the New Testament that could he iden- 
tified. 

In 1832 he obtained from a banker in 
Cirgenti 160 Qreeco-Sicillan vases of much 
interest, which he exhibited and described. 
SamswBS somewhat eccentric, wore a ‘three- 
decker’ hat, and secreted the money for 
which his circular notes were changed in a 
screw ferrule at the end of a walkin^stick. 
He carried with him religious books and 
tracts in Italian, Arabic, and other tongues. 
When panted an interview with Mohom- 
met All at Alexandria he gave bitn a copy 
of the scriptures, and deposited another in 
the monastery at the foot of Mount Sinai. 

Sams’s curiosities ware exhibited at 
66 Great Queen Street, London, and at Dar- 
lington. Many collections were enrichedfrom 
them. The bulk, which was offered to the 
British Museum, was purchased by Joseph 
Mayer [q. v.] about 1860, was exhibited with 
hie own collection in Great Oolquith Street, 
laverpool, and in 1867 presented to the 
town by him. 

Same died on 18 March 1860, and was 
buried at Darlin^on. He married, in 1807, 
Mary Brady of Doncaste^i^. 1834) j by her 
he had several children. ECis books, picturea, 
traestrieB, and manuscripts, were sold by 
Messrs. Puttiok & Simpson in London on 
2 Nov. 1860. 
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Sams issued a ' Descriptive Catalogue ’ of 
his collection of rare hooks, illustrated hy 
DeTrick, and with critical and hiographiciu 
notes (pt. i. 1832, pt. ii. 1824). He also 
printed drawinga of the Egyptian remains j 
in 1889 an illustrated catalogue of them, 
and a catalogue of ancient and modem books 
relating chiefly to the Society of Friends 
(Durham, 1866, 8vo). A notice of Lis Egyp- 
tian curiosities, with plates, appeared in the 
‘ Grentlemon’s Magazine,’ April 1833, pp. 
812-16, and was separately issued. 

[Nodal’s Bibliography of Aokworth School, 
p. 27 ; Hodgson’s Teachers and OfHcers of the 
School, p. 8 i Howitt’s Boy’s Oountry Book, p. 
260; Boyce’s Annals of a Olevdland Family, p. 
192 ; Iiongstaffe’s Hist, of Darlington, p. 339 ; 
G-attv’s Cat. of the Mayer Collection, 1879; 
Gent. Mag. 1832 i. 461, ii. 66, 1833 i 267; 
Notes and Q,aeries, 1st ser. viii. 621; Literary 
Gazette, 12 May 1832, p. 812 ; private informa- 
tion.] 0. F. S, 

SAMSOM (yf. 660), British saint, appears 
to have heen me son of Amon of Dyfed and 
Anna of Gwynedd, parents of noble hut not 
royal rank. Dedicated from his infancy to 
a clerical career, he was sent to the monastic 
school of Ultud [see Iiiira or Iitdots] at 
Llantwib Major, where he made rapid pro- 
gress, and was in course of time ordained 
deacon hy Dubricius (Dyfeig) [q. v.j Bis 
rise was so marked as to attract the jealous 
notice of llltud's nephews, who feared he 
might oust them firom the succession; but 
they_ plotted against him in vain. _ Having 
received priest’s orders from Dubricius, he 
withdrew to the monastery of one ‘Piro’ 
(possibly on Ooldy Island). In the course 
of a visit to his home he persuaded his father, 
mother, uncle, aunt, and brothers to take 
monastic vows. Not long after he became 
‘pistor’ or steward of his monastery, and, on 
t^ disgrace of Firo, succeeded him os abbot. 
A visit to Ireland resulted in his receiving 
the submission of a ni,onastery there ; on his 
return he sent his uncle across the Channel 
to take charge of the new acquisition. He 
resolved himself to found a new ceU, and, 
journeying to the banks of the Severn, esta- 
blished there a small community in a 'cas- 
teHum’ far from the haunts of men. Dis- 
covered by his fellow-countrymen, he was 
appointed by a synod abbot of the old monas- 
tery of Germanus, and there consecrated 
bishop by Dnbrioius, with no reference, it 
would appear, to any special see. 'Warned by 
on angel that he was to be 'peregrinus,’ he 
crossed the Severn sea, hut for some time got 
no farther than the shores of the English 
Channel, where he founded another monas- 
tery. Finally, however, he set sail for 


Brittany, landing near Dol, where he built 
the monastery which served as his centra 

B his Breton ministrations. ludual 
, the rightful heir of ‘Domnonia’ 
been dwpoesesaed by ‘ Conmorus’’ 
(OymSrP), Samson visited Paris in order to 
aid him, and, with the aid of Ohildebert 
(611-668), restored him to his territory. He 
died on 28 July, and was buried at Del. 

He was no doubt the ‘ Samson pecMtor 
episeopus ' who in 667 (or 666) signed the 
decrees of the council of Paris. Dol, never- 
theless, did not become a regular episcopal 
see until 860, and in Samson’s time the plus 
was only a monastery. His ai-chiepiacopate 
(in the modern sense) is a late flotiou* 
Geofirey of Monmouth makes him, first arch- 
bishop of York (viii. 12, hr. 8), and' then, 
after his expulsion ^ the Saxons, of Dol 
(ix. 16); Giraldus Cfambrensis asserts, in 
defiance of chronology, that he was twenty- 
fifth bishop of St. David’s, whence, at the 
time of the ‘ yellow plague,’ he carried oft" the 
pall to Dol (Itin, CainJbf, ii. 1 ; de Jure et 
Statu Men. JEeol. ii.) 

The Welsh hagiologies connect 
and hie father with the princely famil y of 
Emyr of Brittany, but their authority mn.t 
yield to that of the early lives (Myvyrian 
Jb-ahaioloyy, Sad edit. pp. 416,481; loloMSS. 
107, 111, 182). There are no Welsh dedica- 
tions to St. Samson, but, according to Bor- 
lase {Aye of the Saints, p. 140), he is patron 
of Samson Island in Scully and the Comish 
churches of Golant and South TTill - 

[Samson is the subject of several lives, though 
all appear to bo derived from one early and 
fairly trustworthy legend. The oldest ‘life,’ 
that printed by Mabillon (&om a mannsciipt of 
Oiteaux) in Acta Sanctorum (i, 186), and re- 
printed by the Bollandists (28 July, vi. 668), 
claims to be written by one who bad obtaiaed 
his information from Samson’s contemporaries, 
and is accordingly dated at about 600 (Oymrodor, 
xi. 127). Another and fhller early ‘ life ’ is 
that printed (from MS. Andeg. 719) m Analecta 
Bollandiana (vi. 77-160) ; this is regarded Iqf 
the editor, Plaine, as anterior even to Mabillcm’s, 
and ia certainly older than the beginning of the 
touth century. It woe versified at that time at 
the request of Bishop Lovenan of Dol, and in 
the twelfth century ra-odi ted by Balderic, another 
bisb^ of the same see. Later lives appear in 
the Liber Landavensis (ed, Evans, pp. 6-24), 
Bibliotheca Fioiiacensis (pp. 464-84), and Cap- 
grave’s Nova Legenda Aneliee (pp. 266-8). The 
manuscripts are described in ^rdy’s Descrip- 
tive Catalogue (i. 141-4). See also authoiibea 
cited, and Haddnn and Stubbs’s Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents, i. 168-0, 148, ii. pt, i. 
pp. 76-6, 92 ; Eees’s 'Welsh Saints ; Diet. Chris- 
tian Biogr.] J. B, L, 
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SAMSON {d. 1112), bishop of Worcester, 
bom at Dou-vres near Caen, was the son or 
Osbert and Muriel, who were of noble 
lineaffe. Thomas (di 1100) V*], arch- 

bishop of York, was nis brother. Samson was 
sent to study philosophy at LiSge by Odo 
(A 1007) [q. v.J, bishop of Bayeus, and at 
Angers he was a pupil of Marbod, afterwards 
bishop of Rennes. From childhood he was 
befriended by William I, in whose chapel he 
was clerk. In 107S William offered him the 
bishopric of Le Mans, but he refused it on 
the around that his diameter was not irre- 
proachable (Obd. Vit. iv. 11). In 1082 he 
was treasurer of the church of Bayeux 
fflEzniBS, p. 217), of which he was also a 
canon {Gesta Pontiff, p. 289 j some manu- 
scripts say he was dean). On 8 June 1096 
be was consecrated bishop of Worcester at 
St. Paul’s, London, Anselm and his brother 
Thomas officiating. He was admitted to 

S riest’s orders at Lambeth on the preceding 
ay. On 16 July 1100 he assisted at the 
dedication of Gloucester abbey-church, and 
in 1102 was present at a council held by 
Anselm at Westminster. Samson was mar- 
ried before he took orders, and in 1109 he 
was required to take part against his son 
Thomas (A 1114) [q. T.], archbishop of York, 
who reiused obedience to Anselm. He made 
rich grants to the prior and monks of Wor- 
cester, and brought ornaments for the church 
from London j but he offended the whole 
monastic order by removing the monks from 
Westbury, putting secular canons in their 
place. 

Samson corresponded with Anselm, Ivo 
of Chartres, and Marbod of Rennes. His 
son Richard became bishop of Bayeux (1108- 
1133), and his daughter, Isabella de Bouvre, 
is said to have been mistress of Robert, earl 
of Gloucester (d. 1147) [q. v.] He died at 
Westbury on 6 May 1112, and was buried in 
IVoroester Oatbedral, at the bottom of the 
steps going up into the choir. William of 
Malmesbury desciihes him os gluttonous hut 
charitable. 

[OrdeiicuB Vitalis, ed. Le Frirost, ii. 249, iii. 
266, 'William of blalmeebnry's Gesta Fontifl- 
enm, ed. Hamilton ; Badmer, ed. Stubbs, pp. 74, 
174; Liber 'VitsaHunelm. (Surtees Soc.),pp. 139, 
140 ; Beziers' Hist, de Bayeux, p. 217, quoting 
the Joum. de 'V'erilun, October 1760, p. 278 ; 
’Wharton's Anglia Sacra, i, 474 ; Symeonis 
MonaeM Opera, ii. 227, 280, 286, 247 ; Hist, et 
Cart. Mon. S. Fetri Gloucest. passim ; Heming's 
Cartnlaiy, pp. 426, 676 ; Flor. 'Wig. ; Letters to 
and from Samson in Migne’s Fatrffiogia, elxv. 
cel. 162, ciix. col. 2 18. clxxi. col. 1668 ; Free- 
man’s Borman Oonqnesb and William Hn^s.l 

M. B. 


SAMSON (1136-1211), abbot of St. Ed- 
mund’s, was born in 1136 (Jooblin, p. 243) 
at Tottins^on (JJhron. Bur, p. 7), near Thet- 
ford in Norfolk. When nine years old he 
was taken by his mother on a pilgrimage to 
St. Edmund’s. * As a poor olerk,’ he received 
gratuitous instruction from a schoolmosler 
named William of Biss. Having attained 
the degree of master of arts in Paris ( 26 ^,he 
became a schoolmaster in Norfolk. By 1160 
he was at St. Edmund’s, employed by the 
monks to carry to Rome their appeal against 
an arrangement made between the abbot and 
the king rejecting the living of Woolpit 
(SuffoU^. For this the abbot sent him to 
prison at Oastle Acre. Samson made his mo- 
nostio profession early in 1166 (Ann. S. Edm, 
p. 6; cf. JooBLiN, pp. 243-4). Buriug the 
next fourteen years he was successively sub- 
sacrist, guest-master, pittancer, third prior, 
prisoner at Acre again, and master of the 
novices. He was a second time subsacrist, 
and also master of the workmen, in 1180, 
when he was sent to couvev to the king the 
news of Abbot Hugh’s death G 6 Nov.) 
Samson was elected abbot on 21 Feb. 1182, 
and blessed at Harwell (Isle of Wight) on 
28 Feh. (Ann. S, Edm, p. 6 ; Ohron, Bur. 
p, 7) by the bishop of Winchester, who 
gave him a mitre, saying he knew the abbots 
of St. Edmund’s were entitled to this digw 
nity. Samson is accordingly represented 
on his seal with a mitre. On 20 March 
Samson regained for abbey and town the 
right of jointly electing the town-bailiffs, 
wnioh the kinge officers had usurped. He 
demanded thehomage of dll his free tenants 
on 1 April, and after this on aid from his 
knights. Within, a year he visited all his 
manors^ put them under new management, 
ascertamed the amount of his ]^redecessor’s 
debts, and made terms with Ms creditora 
Two years later he had cleared off all arrears 
of debt; and a bock, which he colled his 
kolendor, containing a list of the services 
and revenues due from every estate belonging 
to the abbey, was completed in 1186. 

Before the end of 1182 Pope Lucius III 
made Samsou a judge delegate in ecclesias- 
ticalcauses. Onl7 Jan. 1180orll87 (Eegistr. 
Nigr. ff. 786, 74) Urban III authorised him 
and his successors to give the benediction as 
bishops in all churches on their own estates. 
In 1187 he was successfol in a contest with 
Baldwin (d. 1190) [q. v.], archbishop of 
Canterbury, for jurisuiotion in a case of 
homicide at Eleigh (Suffolk), a manor belong- 
ing to the see of Oanterhurv. but within 
the liberties of St. Edmuu 
establishing against the ju' 
exemption of his abbey ire 
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'scots’ due to the hhig. On 20 Jan. 1188 
the pope extended to Samson and his suc- 
cessors the ^ant of exemption from metro- 
political juzisdiotion, which Abbot Hi^h had 
received for his own lifetime Nigr. f. 
74). In February he vainly begged the king's 
leave to join the projected crusade. Samson 
was present at the coronation of Bichard I 
on 3 Sept. 118Q (Gesta Mie, ii. 79). He was 
one of the arbitrators chosen by the king 
to settle the dispute between Archbishop 
Baldwin and the Christ Church monks lu 
November 1189 Cantt. p. 317 j Gbrv. 
CxNi. i. 469, 478). .Mter a massacre of Jews, 
which occurred at St. Edmund’s on Palm 
Sunday 1190, he obtained the kinys leave 
to expel all the remaining Jews mom the 
town. In October he attended a council 
held in London by William of Longchomp 
[q.v.] as legate, and defied William's at- 
tempts to curtail the independence of the 
Benedictine order. 

In 1193 Samson offered to search out the 
captive king. He was called the ‘high- 
souled abbot ’ for his bold excommunication 
of the rebels, of whom John was the head ; 
and he led his knights in person to the siege 
of Windsor, whioh John had seized. He 
afterwards went to visit the king in his 
German prison. He was once appointed a 
justice-errant) Battely {Antiq. & Edm.'p. 
84) dates this 1196-6, but his authority has 
not been traced. A long-standing dispute 
with bia knights as to the amount of ser- 
vice which they owed him was settled in 
the abbot’s favour in 1196-7; he established 
his light to the fall service of fifty fees, while 
he was only answerable to the crown for that 
of forty (Jocnuif, pp. 269, 270; cf. Eeet of 
Fines, 8 Bic. I, Nos. 29-41, and 9 Bic. I, 
No. 60). In 1197 Samson was joined with 
Archbishop Hubert and the faianop of Lin- 
coln in a pwsl commission for restoring 
^e monks or Coventry, whom their bishop 
[see Noitant, Hush ^ had expelled. Soon 
afterwords he foiled Hubert in a project for 
asserting over St. Edmund’s his authority 
both as legate and justiciar ; and he was 
equally saccessfnl in a strife with the king 
for the wardship of an infant tenant of the 
abbey. He was absent from St. Edmund’s 
when the shrine was burnt on 17 Oct. 1196. 
After its restoration he, in the night of 
26 Nov., opened the coffin and examined the 
body of the saint. 

With his monks Samson had no easy life, 
nihey liked_ neither his masterful ways, nor 
his economic reforms, nor, above all, that en- 
couragement of the town in its struggle for 
liberty which is the most remarkable mature 
of his career. Early in his rule he commuted 


for a fixed sum, paid yearly through the to^ 
bailiff, the dues of ‘ reap-silver ’ and 'bon 
penny ’ which the cellarer had bean wont to 
ooBeot from the townsfolk on an arbitrary 
ond unfair assessment. In 1186 he allowrf 
the cellarer’s court to be merged in that of 
the town, in order that ‘ tenants dweUinit 
‘without the gate ’might thenceforth 'enjoy 
equal liberty’ with the townsmen (Joomv 
pp. 301-2 ; for date of. p. 383). He turned a 
deaf ear to the entreaties of the monks in 
1192 for the ejection of new settlors from 
the town and new stall-holders from the 
market, and next year he confirmed by a 
charter (printed in Monast. Angl, iii. 168 - 4 ) 
ell the old liberties of the borough. In 1199 
the dissensions within the convent rose to 
such a pitch that Samson withdrew from St, 
Edmund’s for a week, believing that the 
younger monks were plotting his death. The 
severe measures which he took on his return 
soon brought them to a better mind ; ‘ and 
when he saw they were willing to submit, 
he was conquered at once.’ 

In 1200 Samson drew up an account of 
the knight’s fees belonging to the abbey, and 
of their tenants. He wee one of the papal 
commissioners for the settlement (6 Not.) 
of the quarrel between Archbishop Hubert 
and the Canterbury monks {Epp. Cantt. p, 
612). In September 1201 he was one of thrw 
commiesionexB sent h^ the pope to Worcester 
to investigate the miracles of St. Wulfstan 
(Ann, Monast. iv. 391). In December be 
was summoned over sea by the king (R, 
Dioeto, ii. 173). In the autumn of 1202 he 
obtained a royal order for the abolition of 
a market whioh the monks of Ely had set 
up at Lakenheath, in infringement of ike 
rights of St. Edmund’s (cf. Jooblie', p. 329; 
Eot. Chart, p. 91 ; Eot. de OVUit, et Fia, p. 
186; Abbrev, Plaoif. p. 36). The order woe 
unheeded, and Samson bade his bailiffs over- 
throw the market by force. For this be was 
Bummoued to answer at the exchequer. On 
21 Jan. 1203 he and the bishop of Ely alike 
were called over sea as papal commissioners 
to release eomeof John’s ministers fromthw 
vow of crusade. On the eve of Samson's 
hurried departure his monks asked him to 
indemnify uem for what they had lost since 
1186 by bis concessions to the town. He 
promised that on his return be would 'render 
to every man his dues, and act in all thinga 
by the convent's advice.’ His biomapher 
hints that the promise was not fulfilled. 

While still only a cloister monk, Samson 
had vyritten a treatise on the miracles of St, 
Edmund (printed in Abkolp, i. 107-208). 
Except the prologue and four other passaga 
in the first hook, it is merely a recasting of 
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earlier work. While he wos maeter of the 
TTorkmen (1180-2), the choir of the abbey 
church was rebuilt, and the subjectB of the 
on its walls were arranged by him. 
it the same time ho built one story of the 
Meat bell-tower at the west end of the 
^iirch. He completed this when abbot, and 
added two flanking towers. Se also had 
the chapels of St. ^tharine and St. Faith 
new roofed with lead, and greatly embel- 
lished the whole church within and without. 
On 1 Dec. 1198 Innocent III gave him leave 
to make arro^ements for its re-dedication 
(Imioaiiin! II^ Bp. 1. i. No. 468) j but the 
ceremony did not take place in Samson’s 
lifetime. He improved the monastic build- 
ings, and Matthew Paris {Ohron. Mcy, ii. 
633) says he made on aq^ueduct for the 
monastery. In 1184 or 1186 he founded a 
hospitd or almshouse at Babwell, outside 
theWth gate of the town (TaNNBE, Notit, 
Monast. Suffdk, x. 6). He also provided the 
school with an endowment which freed ' poor 
scholars’ from the payment of rent and fees 
(JoDBLiir, p. 296 i (jSeffist, Nigr. f. 222 6). 
He ‘ had ruled his _ abbey successfuHv for 
thirty years, &eed it from manifold debts, 
enriched it with most ample privileges, 
liberties, possessions, and buildings, and set 
its churon services on a new and most 
seemly footing,’ when he died there on 
SO Deo. 1211 (^Ann. 8. Edm. pp. 19, 20). He 
was buried in the chapter-house (Jauna, p. 
181). 

(Except where othoiwise stated, all the ma- 
tenal for this article ie in the Chronicle of 
locelin de Brakelond, edited by Mr. 3. Cage 
Bokewodefor the Camden Society, and by Mr. 
T. Arnold for the maeter of the rolls (Memo- 
rials of St. Edmund's, vol. i.) The Annalee S. 
Edmnndi are printed in the second volume, the 
Ohionica Buiiensis in the third volume, of Mr. 
Arnold's Memorials, and the Annalee are also in 
Di. Liebermann’s Ungedruckte Anglo-norman- 
nisehe Cesohiehtsquelleu. The references given 
above to Joeelin and the Annalee are to the Bolls 
edition. Fart of Samson’s Ealendar is printed 
in Gage’s History of Thingoo Hundred, Introd. 
pp. xii-xvii. Dr. Montague James’s work on the 
Abbey of St. Edmund at Bury is Ho, xxviii. of the 
octavo publications of the Cambridge Antiqnarian 
Society ( 1 89 6) . To English readers Uamson’s name 
has becomefhmiliar chiefly through Corlyle’sPast 
and Present, which, however, is rhetoric, not his- 
tory. Acarsfnl monographon Samson von Totting- 
tnn, byHofrathThiUius, isiu thoSitzungsberiehte 
(pbilostmbisch-bistoriBche Olaese) of the Eaiesr- 
liehe Akndemie der 'Wissensohaiten at Yienua, 
vol, xlviii. (1865). See also Bokewode’s notes 
to his edition of Joeelin, Mr. Arnold’s prerace 
to his Memorials, vol. i., and 'Abbot and Town ’ 
bi J, B, Green’s Stray Studies ; Bokowode’s re- , 


ferences to the Registrum Nigrum Vestiarii 
(MS. Mm. iv. 19, Cambridge University Library) 
have been kindly verified and corrected for this 
article by Miss Batesan.) E. N. 

SAMUDA, JOSEPH D’AGUILAE 
(1813-1886), engineer and shipbuilder, 
second son of Abraham Samuda, a broker 
and an East and AVest India merchant, of 
10 South Street, Finshury, London, hy Joy, 
daughter ofH. D’ Aguilar of Enfield Chase, 
Mi^lesex, was born in London on 21 May 
1813. He studied as an engineer under his 
brother Jacob, with whom he entered into 
partnership in 1832, Between 1832 and 
1842 the operations of the firm of Samuda 
Brothers were principally confined to the 
building of marme engines, From 1842 to 
1848 they were partly engaged in laying down 
railway lines on the atmospheric principle at 
Dalkey, Ireland, at Croydon, and in Paris ; 
but tne difficulties in the working ultimately 
led to the abandonment of this method of 
locomotion. In 1843 the firm commenced a 
shipbuilding business. One of the first vessels 
bimt was the Gipsy Queen, but during the 
trial trip on 12 Nov. 1844 Jacob Samuda was 
Mlled by the giving way of an expansion 
joint of the engine {Oent. Mag. March 1846, 
p. 321). From 1843 onwards the firm was 
uninterruptedly engaged in the construction 
of iron steamships for both the war and 
merchant navies, the passenger and mail ser- 
vices of England and other countries, besides 
royal yachts and river boats. Among ships 
built for the British navy were the Thunderer, 
the first armour-cased iron vessd ; the Prince 
Albert, the first ironclad cupola ship ; and 
the mortar float No. 1, the first iron mortar 
vessel ever constructed. Under Samuda’s 
personal control they at a later period built 
the Riachnelo and the Aquidaban,two iron- 
clads, for the Brazilian government, and also 
three channel steamers, the Albert Yictor, 
the Louise D^mar, and the Mary Beatrice, 
for the service between Folkestone and 
Boulogne. Samuda introduced into his yard 
on th^sle of Dogs all the efficient time- and 
labour-saving machines of the day. Among 
these was a hydraulic armour-plate bend- 
iug machine, capable of exerting a work- 
ing pressure of seventy hundredweight per 
square inch, or a total pressure of 4,000 
tons. 

In 1860, in co-operation with Sir Edward 
Heed and others, he established the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, of which he was 
elected the ordinal treasurer and a member 
of council. He subsequently became one 
of its vice-presidents. His contributions 
to its ‘Transactions’ were numerous, and 
thereVere few discussions at its meetings in 
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vrMcIi lie did not take part. He was a mem- 
ber of a committee appointed by tbe ad- 
miralty in 1884 to inquire into tbe condition 
under wbicb contracts ore invited for tbe 
building and repairing of HM. ebips md 
tbeu‘ engines and with tbe practical working 
of tbe dockyards (Parliamentary Papers^ 
1884-6, 0. 4219). 

On 6 May 1862 be became a member of 
tbe Institution of Civil Engineers, and fre- 
quently spoke at then' meetings. To tbe 
minutes 01 the 'Proceedings ’ be contributed 
a paper ‘ On the form and materials for iron- 
plated ships ’ (xxii. 6, 130). 

He -was a member of tbe metropolit^ 
board of -works from 1860 until 1863, in 
-which year be entered parbament in the 
liberal interest for Tavistock, lie sat for 
that constituency do-wn to 1888, -when be 
-was returned for the Tower H^lets, which 
be continued to represent until 1880. He 
failed to secure re-mection owlng to bis sup- 
port of Lord Beaconsdeld’s foreign policy. 
He spoke frequently in tbe bouse, more par- 
ticularly on naval subjects. He was captain 
in the 2nd Tcwer Hamlets rifle volunteers 
6 April 1860, major 10 Nov. 1863 to 4 Dee. 
1867, and lieutenant-colonel of tbe 1st Tower 
Hamlets rifle volunteers 4 Dee. 1807 to June 
1809. He died at 7 Gloucester Square, Hyde 
Park, Loudon, on 27 April 1885, and was 
buried on 2 May in Heueal Green cemetery. 
He married, in 1837, Louisa, daughter of 
Samuel BaUin. of Holloway, Middlesex, by 
whom be bad five children. 

Samuda -wrote ' A Treatise on tbe Adapta- 
tion of Atmospheric Pressure to tbe Purposea 
of Locomotion on Bailways,’ 1841 ; and -with 
S. Clegg, ' Clegg and Samuda’s Atmospheric 
Hallway,’ 1840. 

[Minutes of Proceedings of Instit. of Oiril 
Engineeiv, 1883, Ixxxi. 334-7 ; Times, 29 April 
1683, p. 5 ; Iron, 1 May 1883, p. 884 ; Bast End 
News, 1 May 18SSp. 8, 6 May p. 3 ; VaniU Fair, 
16 Feb. 1878, p. 66, -with portrait.] Q-. 0. B. 

SAMUEL, EDWABJ) ^674-1748), 
Welsh divine, eon of Edward Samuel, was 
born in 1674 at O-wt y Defaid in the parish 
of Penmorfa, Oatnaivonsbiie. Hie parents 
were poor, a^ be owed bis education to tbe 
interest of Bishop Humphreys of Bangor, 
who was a native of tbe district, On 19 May 
1693 be matriculated as a ‘pauper puer ’ at 
Oriel College, Oxford. Taking orders, bs 
became on 4 Nov. 1702 rector of Betws 
Qwerfyl Goeb, Merionethshire, a position be 
exchanged on 12 Jan, 1721 for the rectory 
of Llangor in tbe same county. In 1732 
tbe rectory of Llauddulas, Denbighshire, 
was also conferred upon him. He diq4 on 
8 April 1748, and was buried at Llangor, 


(1710-1762) and WiUiam 
(1718-1766), became clergymen. ThelattMF 
was fktber of David Somwell [q. v,] 

Samuel was a facile writer, both iaWebli 
verse and prose. Hie elegy to Hu-w MoiriB 
or Morns [q. v.] is printed in ‘ Eos Oeinoif- 
(i. 103-9) ; and ' Blodeugerdd Cymru ’ (17^, 
contains four carols and a lyrical piece -written 
by him at various times from 1720 to 1744 
I all of which ore marked byattaobment to the 
I ebuTch and the bouse of Hanover, Some of 
his Welsh poems are in Brit. Mus. MSS. 
Addit. 14961. He is, however, best known as 
a translotor of religious books. He published 
in jOTose, besides sermons (1731 and 1768i: 
1, vBucbeddau’r Apostolion’ ('Lives of the 
Apostles’), an original compilation, Shrews- 
bury, 1704. 2. ‘Gwirionedd y Gfrefydd 
Gfristionogol,’ a translation of ‘ De Veritate 
Religionis Obristianm,’ by Qrotiue, SbrewB- 
bury, 1716 ; 2nd edit., London, n.d. ; Bid, 
Carmarthen, 1864. 8. ‘ HoU Ddyledswydd 
Dyn’ (‘Whole Duty of Man’), with an 
appendix of prayers, Shrewsbury, 1718, 
4. ‘Prif Ddledswddau Ohristion,'a trans- 
lation of Beveridge’s ‘ Ohi^ Duties of g 
Christian,’ first part in 1722, second in 1783, 
Sbrewaburyj 2nd edit, of bom. Chester, 1798. 
6, ‘ Atbrawiaetb yr Eglwys,’ a translation 
of Nourse's ‘ Devout Treatises,’ with Wake's 
‘Family Prayers’ as a second part, Shrews- 
bury, 1731. 

[PrefacB to Carmarthen edition of G-witionedd 
y Grefydd Gristionogol ; Alumni Oxoniense!!; 
Thomas’s Hist, of the Diocese of St. Ai^b; 
Bowlands’b Cambrian Bibliography.] J, B. L 

SAMUEL, GEORGE (a. 1828 P), land- 
scape-painter, practised botii in oik and 
watercolours, and was one of the moat es- 
teemed topograpbicel draughtsmen of ks 
day. He exhibited annually at tbe Royal 
Academy from 1766 to 1823, and also largely 
at tbe British Institution, W works being 
pleasing transcripts of the scenery of Corn- 
wall, Westmoreland, and other picturesquB 
parts of England. In 1789 Samuel painted 
a view of tbe Thames from Rotberbitbe du> 
ing tbe great frost, which attracted much 
attention ^ bis view of Holland House was 
engraved in Angus’s ' Select Views of Seats,’ 
that of Windsor Castle in Pyne’s ‘Royal 
Residences,’ and many others in tbe ‘Copper- 
plate Magazine ’ (1792) and WoLkei's 
'Itinerant' (1799). He also made in 1709 
tbe designs for the illustrations to ‘ Grrove 
Hill,’ a poem describmg tbe seat of Dr. 
Lettsom by Thomas Maurice [q.v.J Samud 
was a member of Girtin’s sketebmg society 
in 1799, and one of tbe earliest workers in 
lithography, His death, which occaired in 
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„ soon after 1823, was caused ly an old 
falling on him while he was sketching. 

fEedgiave’s Diet, of Artists; Eoget|sHi8t. of 
ti.. < Old ■Watercolour ’ Society ; exhibition cata- 

aonJEL,ErOHAED Cfi. 1770-1780), 
ooitrait-painter, twice obtained the gold 
iiedal of the Society of Arts for the heat ori- 
ffinal historical drawing, and in 1773 wm 
awarded a premium for an improvem^t in 
laving mezzotint grounds, but there is no 
record of his having practised this art. From 
1772 to 1779 he contributed to the Hoys! 
Academy exhibitions portraits, small whole- 
lengths, heads, and conversation pieces, with 
an occasional subject-piece. In 1784 he 
paintad a large portrait of Robert Pollard 
[a, V.] the engraver, which is now in the 
ifational Portrait Ge^ery ; this is a -work of 
eome distinction, painted somewhat in the 
of Gainsborough. In 1786 he pub- 
lished a short pamphlet ‘ On the Utility of 
Drawing and Painting.’ A group of female 
portraits by him was engraved as ’ The Nine 
living Muses of Great Britdn.’^ As none 
of his works show maturity in his art, it is 
probable that ha died young. 

[Hedgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Qraves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1898 ; Catalogue of the National 
Portrait GaUary.] L. 0. 


SAMUEL, -WILLIAM (Jl. 1661-^1669), 
divine and poet, perhaps connected with tlm 
Samwells of Northampton (Bitbkd’s CoTn- 
mmert, i. 440), deserfbes himself in 1661 
as servant of the duke of Somerset, but ftrom 
1653 onwards as minister of Ohrist’s ohurob. 
He may have been father o f -William Samuell 
of Shevyot^, OomwaH (Sat'l, Soo. ix. 196). 

He wrote: 1. ‘The Love of God — ^here 
is declared, if you will rede — ^that God doth 
love this land indede— by felynge with his 
rod,’ no place, no dale, 12mo, 4 leaves. 2. 
‘The Abridgment of Goddes statutes in 
myter,’ London, 1661, b.l. 38 leaves (con- 
tarns metrical abridgments of Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy). 
8. ' An Abridgment, brief abstract or short 
sumeof those bookes following taken out 
of the Bihle and set into Sternhold’s meter ’ 

S GeuesistoEIingsinolusive, 1668P). 8. ‘An 
ihridgement of all the Canonical books of 
the 01^ Testament,’ 1669, written in Stern- 
hdid's metre (aU. the Old Testament) ; at 
end. ‘The prophets thus ore finished and 
hooks canomcall — apocrypha you shall have 
next if death do not me oall.’ 4. ‘ The 
^aee from God the father hye,’ b.l. broad- 
side, 8 stanzas, 1674 (JRoxourgke Coll.) 
6. ‘ Preoes pro aBlicta eoclesia Anglicana ’ (of. . 
'hsswLfBibl, Brit,') Siimuel is also credited ' 


by Corser (fioll, Angl. Poet, i. 74) with ‘An 
answere to the proclamation of the rebels in 
the North,’ by W. S. London, 1669, 8vo; 
but at the end is ‘ Finis quod -William Seres ’ 
[q. T.J, who was probably the author as well 
as printer. It is distinct from the ‘ Epistle ’ 
of the same date by Thomas Norton (1632- 
1684) [q. V,] 

[Parker Society’s Select Poetry, pp. xxviii, 
312 i Biydges*sReBtituta,iii, 403 ; Ames'eTroogr, 
Antiq,, ed. Herbert, iii. 1597 ; Hazlitt's Hand- 
book, p. 532 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. p, 
484.) -W. A. S. 

SAMWAYS or SAMWATBS, PETER, 
D.D. (1016-1693), royalist divine, born at 
Eltham, Kent, in 1616, was the son of a 
‘ person about the court.’ He was educated 
at Westminster School, and was elected in 
1684 to a scholarship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, wherehe was admitted on 10 April 
1636 {Addit. MS. 6861, f. 78 b). He gra- 
duated B.A. in 1637, was dected a fellow of 
his coUege in 1640, and commenced M.A, in 
1641 (t6. 6846, f. 183 6). From the latter date 
tiU 1660 he was one of the college tutors. 
During his residence at Cambridge he oontri- 
huted verses to the university collections of 
poems on the birth of the Princess Elizabeth 
in 1636, on the birth of Charles I’s fifth ohilcl 
in 1687, on the birth of a prince in 1640, and 
on the king’s return from Scotland in 1041. 

In or before 1667 he became rector of 
Malden, Bedfordshire, and in 1069 he was 
chaplain to Elizabeldi, countess of Peter- 
borough, He was presented by Lord Solis- 
bury to the vicarage of Oheshunt, Hertford- 
shire, from which he was expelled by the 
parliamentary visitors because he persisted 
in reading the liturgy of the church of Eng- 
land (OLyiTBBauOK, Mer^ordaMre, ii. 111). 
He was likewise deprived of his feUowship 
at Trinity, 

After the Restoration he was created D.D. 
at Cambridge, by royal mandate, on 6 Sept. 
1660 (KDHmaTT, Register and Chroniele, pp. 
207, 961), but he was not reinstated in ms 
benefice at Oheshunt, probably because, on 
31 Deo. 1660, be was presented to the rectorv 
of Wath, near Ripon, Yorkshire, worth 
about 1401. per annum, by the Earl of Ayles- 
bury, whose family he hod spent some 
time daring the rebellion. Soon afterwards 
he wos presented by Charles U to the 
neighboiiring rectory of Bedale, worth nearly 
6001. a year (Waixeb, Suffermga of the 
Clergy, ii. 368). He was a great benefactor 
to the parish of Wath, where he built and 
endowed a school. On 27 May 1668 he was 
collated to the prehend of Barneby in the 
dhnroh of York (Willis, Survey <f QcKthe-> 
drals, i. 117). He was a staunch supporter 
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of the church of England, and it is recorded 
of him that he boldly disputed the doctrine 
of trausubstantiation -with the Duke of York 

S terwarda James U). He fell under the 
pleasure of Bishop Cartwright, then ad- 
ministering theseeofYork,b.y rising tosub- 
scribe the king’s declaration for liberty of con- 
Bcienoe in 1688, and he narrowly escaped a 
second ejection from his benefices. Samways 
further aided the cause of civil and religioas 
liberty by publishing a letter^ which, had a 
considerable effect in persuading the clergy 
of his neighbourhood to take the oaths to 
King William and Queen Mar^r, and for this 
service he is said to have reoeived an offer 
of the bishopric of Bath and Wells which he 
declined. Among his intimate friends were 
Dr. IsaacBarrowond ArchbishopsUssher and 
SancrofC. He died at Bedale in April 1698. 
He gave 251. a year for scholars of West- 
minster school. 

His works are: 1. 'Devotion ^gested: 
In Severall BiscouTses and Meditations upon 
the Lords moat holy Prayer,’ London 
[28 July], 16B9, 12mo. 2. ‘ The wise and 
faithful Steward, or a Narration of the ex- 
emplary Death of Mr. Benjamin Bhodes, 
Steward to the . , . Earl of Elgin. . . , 
Together with some remarkable Passages 
concexuinff Mrs. Anne Bhodes his Wne,’ 
London, 1857, 8vo. 3. ‘The Church of 
Borne not sufficiently vindicated from her 
Apostasie, Heresie, and Schism,’ 1663, 13mo. 
4, ' The Penitent’s Humble Address to the 
Throne of Groce, in hie deep Beflections on 
the Sufferings of the Nation in general | end 
particular^ in the Apprehension of the late 
^adful Devastation made in London by 
the Fire there,’ 1666, 12mo. 

[Addit, MS. £880, f. 184 ; Le Nava’s Fasti, ad. 
Hardy, iii. 171 i Walker’s Suffariugs of tha Clergy, 
ii. 161 j ■Welch’sAlumniWestmon. ed.PhiUimoie, 
p. Ids ; Wood’s Athenss Oxon. ad. Bliss, iii. 838 ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 223.] T. O. 

SAMWELL, DAVID(ti.l709), surgeon, 
was the son of William Samum, vicar of 
Nantglyn, and therefore grandson of Ed- 
ward Samuel [q-v.] of Llangar. He sailed 
with Captain Cook on his third voyage of 
discovery as surgeon’s first mate on the Be- 
Bolution. On the death of William Ander- 
son he succeeded John Law as surgeon of 
the Discovery. In this capacity he was an 
eye-witness of Cook’s death, or which he 
vsTote an account for 'Blographica Briton- 
nica ; ’ this was published separately in 1788 
as 'A Narrative of the Death of Captain 
J ames Cook,’ In later life SamweU was a 
prominent member of the Weleih literary 
circle of London ; he was secretary of the 
Gwyneddigion Society in 1788, and vice-pre- 


sident in 1797. His assistance ia aeknow- 
ledgedinthe preface toPugho'a effition (1789\ 
of the poems of Dafydd ap Gwilym fsei 
Divin], end in October 1796 he contributed 
to the first volume of the ‘Cambrian Re^ 
ter’ a biographical and critical notice of 
Haw Moms or Morus [q. v.] (pp. 426 - 3 m 
Some of his poems are preserved in Jirit. Mns’ 
MSS. Addit. 14967 ana 15066. He died in the 
autumn of 1799, and was buried in the ehnreh- 
ard of St. Andrew’s, Holbom. kix elegy cm 
im, by Thomas Edwards (‘Twm o’rNMt’) 
was printed in * Diliau Barddos’ (1827), " 

[Leatheit’s History of the Gwyneddigion 
1831 ; Eos Oeiriog, 1823, introd. p. xv; elegv 
in Diliau Barddaa; Byegones for 8 Jan. 1890' 
Cook's Voyages.] j. j). L. ‘ 

SANOHO, IGNATIUS (1729-1780), 
negro writer, was bom in 1729 on bo^ a 
ship engaged in the slave trade while on 
the journey from Guinea to the Spanish West 
Indies. At Garthegena, in South Ametica, 
a Portuguese bishop baptised him in the name 
of Ignatius. His mother soon died owing to 
the climate, and his father committed suicide, 
At two years old he was brought to England, 
and was made over to three maidenkdies, who 
lived at Greenwich. They deemed it impra- 
dent to give him any education, and suljected 
him to a rigorous discipline. A fancied re- 
semhlance to Don Quixote’s Squire led them 
to give him the surname of Saneffio, He is 
conjectured tohavesatto Hogarthinl742for 
the negro boy in ‘ Taste in Iligh Life ’ (Ho- 
SABTH, Worlts, ed. Niohols and Steevens, li. 
168, iii. 883). He rebelled against his servi- 
tude. John Montagu, second duke of Mon- 
tagu, who lived at Kackheath and visited the 
ladies whom Sancho served, took notice of 
him, and deemedhis capacity above his station, 
The duke lent him hooks, end he read tham 
with avidity. His mistresses grew more exact- 
ing, and after 1749, when his ducal bene- 
factor died, he fled for protection to the duke’s 
widow. She took him into her service es 
butler, and the post proved so utofitabla that 
at her death in 1761 he boasted of possessing 
70/. and an annuity of 30/. A passion for 
gambling, which he managed to suppress, 
temporarily emhoirassed him, and he nude 
some effort to appear on the stage asOthelloor 
Oronooko, but tailed to obtain an engwement 
owing to hie defective articulation. He soon 
resumed service with the Montagu family, 
and George, the fourth duke [q. vg, bb first 
benefactor’s son-in-law, treated him with 
every consideration. He now enjoyed ahim- 
dont opportunities of satisfying his literary 
predilectious. He read, on their first pubh- 
cation, 1ffie sermons and ‘ Tristram Shandy' 
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ofLauienceSterne;ana, impressed bySterneB 
BTinpathetio referanees to tbo evils of slavery, 
he emtreated him in a letter dated m 1706 to 
ease the yoke by ‘handling ’ the subject in 
hifl ^Btriking manner.’ Sterne replied in a 
sentimental vein (27 July 1766), and struck 
upanacqnaintance-witli his correapondent. In 

tfie 


tramSbandy’ from the Duke amd Duchess of 
Montagu and their son, Viscount Mande- 
ville. Sterne, while thanking him for his 
efforts, pressed him to exact the money with- 
out delay. One of Sterne’s latest letters — 
ftomOoxwold SO June 1767— was addressed 
to * his good friend Sancho ’ (Stbhnu, Letters, 
ed. Ssintsbury, i. 129-31, ii. 18, 26). 

The connection extended Sancho s reputa- 
tion, and on 29 Nov. 1768 Gainsborough, 
while at Bath, painted his portrait at one 
rapid sitting. About 1773 Sanoho’s health 
faued and he withdrew from domestic ser- 
vice setting up as a chandler or grocer in a 
shop in Charles Street, ■Westminster. His 
literary ambition was unquenched, and he 
spent his latest years in penning epistles in 
feme’s manner. Men or letters and artists 
heMendedhim. Nollekens took John Thomas 
Smith to visit him on 17 June 1780 {Nolle- 
hm and hts Times, ii. 27). He died at his 
■hop on 14 Deo. 1780, and was buried in 
Westminster Broadway. 

He married ‘ a deserving young woman of 
West India ormin,’ and she, with at least 
two children Elizabeth and William, sur- 
vived him. For the benefit of the family, one 
of his correspondents. Miss Crewe, colleoted 
Ms ‘ Letters,’ and published them in 17ffi in 
two volumes, with on anonymous memoir by 
Joseph JelTjrll [q. v.l The subscription list is 
said to have been of a length uulroown elnce 
the tot iseue of the ‘ Spectator.’ Gains- 
hoTough’s portrait, engraved by Bortolozzi, 
was prefixed. The work was popular; a 
fifth edition wae pnblishod in 1803, with a 
facsimile of Sterne's letter of 27 July 1766, 
and JekyU’s name on the title-page as author 
of the prefatory memoir ; the publisher was 
Sanobbs son "William, who was then pursu- 
ing the career of a bookseller in Ms father’s 
old shop in Charles Street. 

The portrait by Gainsborough was pre- 
sented by Sonobo’s daughter Elizabeth to 
Sancho’s Mend, WilUam Stevenson of Nor- 
wich, and it was sold at Norwich by auction 
in March 1889, with the property of Steven- 
son’s son, Henry Stevenson, F.S.A. 

[Chalmers’s Blogr. Diet. ; iltzgerald's Life of 
Sterne, ii. 870 et seq. ; Sanoho’a Letters with 
JehylVs Memoir; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
vii. 825, 427, 457, viii. 82, 296, 336.] S. L. 


SANOEOPT, WILLIAM (1617-1603), 
archbishop of Canteibuiy, second son of 
Proncis Sandoroft of Preasingfield, Suffolk, 
and Margaret, daughter and coheiress of 
Thomas ButeW ox Boucher, was born at 
Pressingfleld on 30 Jan. 1616-17 (the arch- 
bishop always spelt his surname without the 
‘d’at the end of the first syllable). He 
came of an old yeoman stock which had long 
owned lands in Suffolk, hut which did not 
obtain the right to bear arms till the grant 
to his brother and himself (26 Jan. 1663). 
His uncle, William Sandoroft, was master 
of Emmanuel College, _ Cambridge, 1628-37, 
and planned and carried out the first large 
extension of the college, the ‘Brick Building’ 
(see JSmmanuel College Mag, vol. i. No. 2). 

William was sent to the grammar school 
of Bury St. Edmunds, and early showed on 
aptitude for learning. A commonplace- 
hook begun when he was quite young is full 
of extracts &om Greek and Latin, as well 
as English poetry {Tanner MS. 406). He 
was admitted to Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, on 10 Sept. 1633, with his elder 
brother Thomas, and was matriculated on 
3 July 1634. He graduated B.A. in 1637, 
M.A. in 1641, and B.D. in 1648. In 1642 
being elected fellow he became tutor of the 
college, and he held during residence the 
offices of Greek and of Hebrew reader (of. 
Tanner MSS. 60, 68, 60, &o. ; Bemarks of 
Ms JLfe, prefixed to Sermons, 1703, p. xii). 
In 1644 he was bursar of the college. He 
was patronised by Dr. Ealpb Brownrigg, 
bisbop of Exeter. His high ebaraoter and 
the i^uence of Brownrigg enabled him to 
retain his fellowship until 1661 {Tamer 
MS. 64, No. 148). 

Por the next nine years Sancroft resided 
chiefiy with hie brother at Pressingfield, and 
sometimes at Triplow, engaged in literary 
work, and with ‘ no company except that of 
mine own thoughts.’ In 1661 he published 
‘Pur Frisdestinatus, sive Dialogismus inter 
quendam Ordinis Preedicontiura Cslvinis- 
tam et Purem ad laqueum damuatum ha- 
bitus,’ Loudon, 8vo. An English translation 
appeared in 1668. It was a vigorous attack 
on Calvinism os subversive of morality, with 
reference to the works of all the leading 
Calvinist doctors. Birch {Lfe <f Tillotson, 
p. 160) says, without giving his authority, 
that this was a joint composition with ‘h&. 
George Davenport and another of his friends.’ 
Shor^ afterwards Sancroft published ‘ Mo- 
dern Policies taken from Mawiavel, Borgia, 
and other choise Authors by au Eye-witness,’ 
of which a seventh edition a;raeared in 1667. 
It was dedicated to ' my lord E. B. E.’ (Eolph 
Brownrigg, bishop of Exeter), and is an in* 
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dictment of the leligion and politics of the acquaintance being wholly worn out.' 
Oommonwealth. ‘ AU newes in religion, found the college in sad phght, and tile uni. 
whether in Doctrine or Discipline, is the vereity much decayed in learning, 
common ehieen,’ he says, ‘ of priTote design.’ the benefaction of a deceased master Dr 
In 1666 he saw through the press, and wrote Houldawortli, he set about the couTeTeionof 
a pre&ce (not obaonrfiy censuring the inno- the old chapel into a library, and he procured 
rations of 'a new and mth monarchy, anew plans for a new chapel, to which he sub- 
and fifth gospel') to the collation of the scribed liberally (nearly 000/.); itwasflnally 
Vulgate undertaken by John Boys, at the completed under his successors. On 8 Jaa 
wish of Bishop .Andrewes [Loudon, 16651. 1664 he was nominated by the hing to the 
Meanwhile he was in correspondence witax deanery of York. lie was installed by proxy 
the most notable of tbe exiled churchmen on 26 Feb. (Cal. of State Pmeri,, Dom 
abroad, and assisted the poorer royalist clergy Charles II, 166S-4, p, 461). '^is digaity 
out of his own purse (of. JSTarleian MS. hs held but ten months, and in that time 
8783, ff. lOS, 106). he expended in building and other eherges 

In 1867 ha went abroad, atayed at Am- 200/. more than he received, He mads a 
sterdam and Utrecht, was noticed by the rental of the church of York, and brougbt 
Frincesa of Oran^ (mother of "WiUiam III), the accounts of it (before wholly neglected) 
and then started with his friend Bobert into order* (Ln ITim], Pishops, i, 199 • agg 
Gayer for a sonthem tour by Spa, Maes- Sarleian MS. 8788, if. 187, 141), 
tricht, Geneva, Venice, Padua, to Borne. At On tbe death of Dr. John Barwick (1812- 
Fadua he was entered a student of the uni- 1664) [q. v.h Sancroft was nominated to tbe 
vereity (Gutch, Colleet. Ourioaa, vol. L p. deanery of St. Paul’s (Saiieian MS. 378,1; 
xxix). At Borne he heard of the Bestora- 109), and was installed on 10 Dee. 1664, Be 
tion, and his friends were urgent for his thereupon resided the rectory of Houghton, 
return, the bishop of Derry ofiering him the and shortly luterwards the master^p of 
chaplaincy to Lord Ormonde, with valuable Enunanuel. lie continued to take great in- 
preferments. On 8 May 1660 he was chosen terest in the college, giving to it a large 
a university preacher at Cambridge, and on proportion of his books when he left Lambeth 
his return to England ha became chaplain to m 1691, and the presentaiaon of the benefice 
Oosin, at whose consecration, with six other of Fressingfield, with endowments for a chap- 
bishops, in Westminster Abbey, on 2 Doc. laincy at jSatleston (cf. Mnmamiel OoU^ 
1660, ha preached a sermon on the office of ilfuyaama, vol. vii. Bo. 1, pp, 49-62; ik- 
a bishop and the divine origin of the apo- mamtel College MSS^ 
stdic ministry (London, 1660). He was In his new office he applied himself at 
employed in the Savoy conference, and is once to the restoratiou of at. Fanl’e Cathe- 
said to have been especially concerned in the dral. Daring the plague he was at Tun- 
alteratiou of the calendar and rubrics (Emir- bridge, whither he had been advised to go 
nun, Register yvg. 674, 632; also Cal. ^ by nis physician ‘long before any plague 
State Papers, Uom. Ohoiles H, Addenda, was heard of’ (Letter of Dr. Barwick, o Aug, 
1660-70, p. 623). Cosin gave him the rectory 1686, KarleUm MS. 8783, f. 19). On 
of Houghton-le-Spring, to which he was in- 27 July 1006 he viewed the cathe^al with 
stituted on 7 Dec. 1601, and on 11 March Christopher Wren, the bishop of London, 
1662 he was collated to a prebend inDorbam and others, and decided upon me erection of 
Cathedral. He became also in 1661 one of a 'noble cupola, a forme of church building 
the king’s chaplains. While resident in Dur- not as yet mown in England, hut cf won- 
hoxa he made large collections concerning the derfull grace ’ (ETnuYir, Story, i. 371). Tbs 
antiquities of the county, which proved of great fire necessitated the rebuilding of tbs 
CTeat assistance to aubs^uent historians whole cathedral, and to this Sancroft de- 
(HuTOHiirsoK, Durham, ii, 206). He pro- voted his energies for many years. Be 
ceeded D.D. at Cambridge per litaras regias contributed 1,400/. himself and raised lat^ 
in 1662, contributions from others, and entered nu- 

The fellows of Emmanuel, de^ite their nutely into the architectural as well as tbs 
puiitonic sympathies, lememhered Sanexoft's financial aspects of the work. Hewasex- 
Isu^g and high character, and when Dr. cused his residence as prehendaiyofllaibam 
DillingnamvacatedthemBster8hipon24Aug. in consequence of the ‘perpetual and close 
1662, hy refusing to^ take_ the oath ordered attendance required ’ on the commission for 
by the Act of Uniformity, Sancroft was the rebuilding, nothing being done 'without 
elected to tho post on SO Aug. 'Beyond all his presence, no materials bought, norac- 
expectatiou,' he wrote, ‘ I am come hack to counts passed without him’ (Cal. State 
the college where I knew nobody at all, my Papers, Dom., Cfooiles H, Addenda, 1660- 
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1670 10 and 11 Nov., 1670, pp. 622-S j Bee 
also ici" Sohool of JRCghtei^- 

„esa a sermon preached before the Mng, 
10 bet. 1660, by W. Sancroft, London, 
1666; Segisterof Bean (f St.PauVas Whes', 
Farmtalia ; DuaniLB, SistoryofSt Pauta). 
He alflo rebuilt the deanery, wmch had been 
wnt down {Familiar Letters qf W. San- 
eroft, 1767, P- 21)> at a cost of 2,600i, and 
he added to the diuconal revenues. It is said 
to have been largdy by his exertions that 
the Coal Act was passed, which rendered the 
lestoiation of the cathedral possible -within 
so short a time. In September 1668 he 
refosed the bishopric of Chester, desiri^ to 
eany out the rebuilding of St. Paul’s (Mist. 
MSS, Comm., Report on Manuscripts of 
S. H. he ileming, eaq[. p, 69). On 7 Oct. 
IMS he was admitted archdeacon of Can- 
terbury. He resigned in 1670, and he was 
in that year prolocutor of the lower house 
of the convocation of Canterbury. It -was 
about this time that Sheldon entrusted to 
Sanctoit the publication and translation of 
Laud’s 'Diary ' and history of his trial ; but 
Sancroit’s appointment to the primacy caused 
him to lay this task aside. In 1698 he 
resumed it, and was actually engaged on it 
when be -was seized with his lost illness. 
By his directions the -work was imdertaken 
by his chaplain, Henry Wharton, who com- 
pleted it in 1694 (Weahtoe, Introdttction to 
tie Siitory qf the Troubles and Tryal, ^e., 
London, 1696). 

Sheldon died on 9 Nov. 1077, and a month 
later Sancroft was choson to succeed him. 
Gtossip said that he was ' set up by the Duke 
of York e^inst London [Henry Compton, 
bishop of London], and York put on ^ the 
papists’ (Woon, Lfe and Times, ed. Clark, 
U.897). Burnet says that the court thought 
that he might be entirely won to their ends. 
But no one charged lu'm -with personal ambi- 
tion. Dryden notices him in ' Absalom and 
A^itophel’ as 

Zadock tho priest, whom, shunning power 
and place. 

His lowly mind advanced to David's grace. 

He -was consecrated on 27 Jan, 1078 in 
Westminster Abbey; Le Neve {Bishops, 
i. 200) says in Lambeth Palace chapel. One 
of Ms first acts was an endeavour to win 
back &e Duke ofYorkto the English church; 
the king suggestiim that Bishop Morley of 
Winchester should assist him. On 21 Feb. 
1679 they waited on the duke in St, James’s, 
and the archbishop addressed him in a long 
speech (printed in D’Oyly’s ‘Life of San- 
croft,’ i. 166 sqq.) His efforts were quite 
inefbctusL 


In the ecclesiastical duties of his office 
Sancroft was assiduous and energetic. In 
August 1678 he issued letters to his suffra- 
gans requiring more strict testimonies to can- 
didates for oraination. He had the courage 
to suspend Thomas Wood, bishop of Lich- 
field and Coventry, a protdgd of the Duchess 
of Cleveland, for neglect of duty (document 
printed from the ‘ Archbishop’s Register’ in 
D’Oyly, i. 194-6). When Charles was on 
his deathbed Sancroft visited him and spoke 
with great ‘freedom, which he said -was 
necessary, since he was going to be judged 
^ One Who -was no respecter of persons’ 
(BiminiT, ii. 457). 

The day after James II’s accession to the 
throne (7 Feb. 1686), Sancroft, with other 
prelates, visited him to thank him for his 
declaration of respect for the privileges of 
the established church. A few days later 
the king repeated his promise, -with a sig- 
nificant warning. ' My lords,’ he said to 
Sancroft and Compton, ‘I will keep my 
word and will undertake nothing against 
the religion established by law, assuming 
that you do your duty towards me ; if you 
foil therein, you must not expect that I shall 
protect you. I shall readily find the means 
of attaining my ends without your h^p’ 
(cf. Baeioi, Sist. Engl. iv. 219). Sancroft on 
23 April 1686 cro-wned the new king accord- 
ing to the ancient English service ; but the 
communion was not administered {Tanner 
M8, 81, f. 91 i Sancroft’s own memoranda 
for the coronation). The first step of the 
new king was to prohibit ‘ preaching upon 
controversial jpoints ’ (Evnx-nr, Diary, 2 Oct. 
1636 ; life of James U, ii. 9). James next 
established a high commission court, to 
which he appointed as clerical members the 
archbishop. Lord Crewe, bishop of Durham, 
and Sprat, bishop of Rochester. Sancroft 
declined to serve, on the grounds of his 
great age and infirmities {Tanner MS. 80, 
f. 69). B-umet severely condemns his con- 
duct, saying that ‘ he lay silent at Lambeth 
. . . seemed zealous against popery in private 
discourse, but he was of such a timorous 
temper, and so set on enriching his nephew, 
that he sho-wed no sort of courage ’ {BSstorg 
of his own Time, iii. 82). But as a matter 
of fact the archbishop showed courage in 
declaring that he would not take part in a 
roirituaf commission of which a layman 
(Jefireys) was the head ; he minutely in- 
vestigated the legality of the new court, and 
decided against it (see a mass of auto^aph 
papers. Tanner MS. 460). It appears that 
there was some thought of summoning him 
before the commission (D’Otl-t, i. 238), and 
that he was henceforth forbidden to appear 
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at court. Ou 29 July 1686 he recommended thereon, f. 88 ; all in Sancroft’sownha^' 
to the king candidates for election to the The six bishops presented the petition to 
■bishoprics of Chester and Oxford and to the James, Sancroft being stiU forbidden to 
deanery of Christ Church ^Tanner MSS. SO, appear at court. 

f. 69),Wtuino ease was his adrice accepted. On 27 May Sancroft and the six bishons 

The see of Oxford, for which ha reoom- were summoned before the council on 8 June 

mended South, was given to Samuel Parker and after repeated examination, and on 
(1640-1688) [q. y.] declining to enter into a recognisance to 

Meanwhile the arohbidiop was assiduous appear in Westminster IIdU to answer a 
in the duties of his see. In 1682 he had charge which was not weoifle^ were com- 
undertaken a metropolitical yisitation, in mitted to the Tower. crowds flocked 

which he had made a minute examination of to them with expressions of sympathy and 
each diocese (see Tanner 124). He con- oifers of assistance. The Prince and Pnnceea 
tinned to collect information on all points of of Orange bad already congratulated San* 
historical and antiquarian interest affecting croft on his firmness. On 16 June the 
his see and the church (see Tanner MS. bishops appeared before the king’s bench, 
126, entirely concerned with ancient hos- and were rweased on bail till 29 June, when 
pitals). He put out orders to check the they were put on their trial on a charge of 
celebration or clandestine marriages, on a seditious libel. The defence followed the 
report iram the high commission. He wim lines which had been alrea^ sketched by 
intimately concerned in protecting the pri- Sancroft, and the verdict of ‘not guilty’ 
yileges of All Souls’ Oollege, Oxford (Bttr- which was delivered at 10 o’clock in the 
BOWS, Worthies <if All Soula’"), and in esta- morning of SO June, was received with nni- 
hlishing the position of the university printers versal enthusiasm (the proceedings of the 

g tuioH, GoUeatanea Ouriosa, i. 269-86). trial were published in folio in 1689, and in 
e entertained men of learning (cf. Woon, octavo in 1716 ; Tanner MS. 28 contains lull 
Life ani T^rnes, iii. 169), and did his utmost account of the expense. Sanoroft's share 
to promote distinguished scholars in the was 2601. 16s. 8d.) Sancroft made a design 
0 Woh. for a medal to commemorate the trial ( Ztoi. 

At length he was compelled to enter upon ner MS. 28, f. 149). The archbishop im- 
on open contest with ue king. He had mediately otter his acquittal drew up in- 
already refused to order the clergy to ^ve struotiona for the bishops ‘ of things to he 
up the afternoon cateahisin|;, which James more folly insisted upon in their addresea 
doblared to he directed against his religion to the clergy aud people of Iheir respectiTe 
(IUnbb, iv. 293-4, from Bonnet’s manu- dioceses,’ in which he eiuoined meat csie 
script), and had joined in the refusal of the against ' aU seducers, and especiwy popi^ 
governors of the Charterhouse to admit a emissaries,’ and ‘ a yery tender regard to our 
papist on the king's orders, contrary to law. brethren the protestant diasenters' (Tonnar 
On 4 May 1688 the council ordered aU MS. 28, f. 121, afterwards printed). He en- 
clergy to read in church the king’s deolaro.* gaged also in a scheme of comprahsnaioa 
tion of liberty of conscience. Sancroft im- with the dissenters (Wabb, in Saekemelit 
mediately summoned a meeting of the most Trial), wbiidi was unsuccessful, and put out 
prominent clergy, with the Earl of Clarendon a ‘ warning to the people ’ (Tanner MS. 38, 
and others,to consider the situation. Several f. 163) against ‘ decevvers,' that is, papal 
meetings took place, of which Sancroft left vicars and bishops inpartibas, 
copious memoranda (see Tanner MSS., mpe- When the king perceived his danger, it 
ciolly 28). The decision was that the order was Sancroft who, on 3 Oct, 1688, headed 
shoidd not he obeyed — not, in Sancroft's the deputation which advised him to revoke 
words (Tanner MSS. 28, f. 60), from ‘ any all his illegal acts, abolish the high cominis- 
want of tenderness towards dissenters, hot eion, and restore the city charters (the orip- 
because the declaration, being formded on nal mannacript of his speech, much corrected, 
such a dispensing power as may at pleasure in Tanner MS. 28, f, 189). He was ordered 
set aside aU laws ecclesiastical and civil, to prepare prayers for the restoration of public 
appears to me illegal,’ and was in fact so tranquillity (Tamer MS. 28, f, 192), which, 
declared in 1672. Burnet says, ‘ were so well drawn up ftat 

A petition was then drawn up and s^ed even those who wished for the prince might 
by Sancroft and six other bi^ops (Draft have joindd in them.’ On 22 Oct, he wae 
petition, Tcmner MSS. 28, f. 34: actual peti- i present at the examination of witnesses at 
tion with simatures, 18 May, f, 86 ; another Whitehall to ‘ clear the birth of’ the Prince 
copy with additional signatures, f. 86; a full ' of Wales (William Penn to Lord Darir 
account of the petition, and the proceedings i mouth, Mist. MSS. Oram., Beport on Earl 
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^Dartmouth’s MSS., p. 170). When the sovereigns were_pi’oclauiied,IIenr 3 r Wharton, 
news of the picgect of William of Ormge lus chaplain, misunderstanding his inatruc- 
became known, he had several interviews tions, prayed for William and Maiy in the 
irith James, and drew up a declaration that chapel, Sancroft, ‘ with great heat, told him 
he had never invited or encouraged the inva- that ha must thenceforward desist from offer- 
sion (original draft in Tanner MS. 28, f.224, ing prayers for the new king and queen, or 
8 Nov. 1688), but persistently refuBed,^ after else from performing the duties of his chapel, 
a long wrangle, to join in any declaration of for as long as Xing James was alive no other 
ahhoHence or repudiation of the declaration persons could be sovereigns of the country ’ 
that had been put out in the name of Wil- (D’Oilt, i. 436, from Wharton’s ‘Diary’), 
jjgjn (Tanner SSS. 28, f. 169). On 17 Jfov. On 16 Maieli 1689 he issued a commission 
he went to the king, with the archbishop- which virtually empowered his sitfragaus to 
tlect of York and flie bishops of Ely and perform ths coronation. On 28 March he 
Eochester, to urge the summoniiig of a ' free wrote to Lord Halifa:x, speaker of the House 
ijailiament ’ (draft petition in Tanner MS. of Lords, to excuse his attendance which 
f. 250 ; printed in ‘ A Compleat Collection hod been ordered on the 22nd (Lordtf Jmr- 
of’paners relating to the great Hevolutions nals, xiv, 168), saying that since his refusal 
inEnglaud and Scotland,' &c., London, 1689; to sit on the high commission, and James’s 
CrncB, Collectanea Curioaa, vol. i.) command to him not to attend at all, he had 

After the king's flight Sancroft simed, never been out of doors save W'hen he was 
with other peers, the order to Lord Dart- forced, and for the last five months he had 
mouth to ahstain from any acts of hostility not been so much as into his garden, and 
to the Prince of Orange’s fleet (Jfist. MSS. that he could not cross the river without 
Cormn,, Report on Dartmouth MSS., p. 229). great detriment to his health (State Papers, 
He signed also the declaration of 11 Dec. William and Mary, 1689-90, p. 38 ; Mist. 
1688,%y which a meeting of peers at the MSS. Comm., Report on MSS. of House of 
Quil^idl called upon WuUam to assist in Lords, 1689-90, p. 39 ; original manusoript 
nmeuting peace and a ‘free parliament.’ inT’annerJlfiS'. 28, f,881). m still contimied 
liis was the last public action undertaken to exercise the ecclesiastical functions of his 
by Sancroft. When he saw that William office (of. Cal. State Papers, William and 
was resolved to procure the crown for him- Mary, 1680-90, p, 68), but he prepared for 
self, he withdrew from all association with what must follow. ' Well,’ he said to a 
proceedings by which he might appear to friend, ‘ I can live on 60i. a year.’ 
break his oath of allegiance. On 16 Dec. On 1 Aug. 1689 he was suspended, on 
he saw James for the last time at Whitehall, 1 Feb. 1090 deprived, with five bishops and 
and from that moment he took no step which about four hundred clergy. Shortly after 
mighteveniudireotlyforwaid the revolution, this he joined with the other nomuring 
wiuidrawing altogether from public business, bishops in putting out a flysheet ('A Vindi- 
On 18 Dec. 1688 the university of Cam- cation of the Arwhishop end several other 
bridge elected him their chancellar, hut he Bishops from the imputations and calumnies 
declmed to accept the honour. When the cast upon them by the Author of the " Mo- 
Frinceof Orange entered London, Sancroft dest Enquiry,"’ Loudon, 1680, one leaf), 
alone among the prelates did not wait upon denying ml sedition or intrigue wiUi France, 
him. His friends vainly urged him to attend and appealing to their past resistance to 
the House of Lords, James wrote to him 'popery and oihitrarypower.’ Burnetstates 
from France expressing his confidence in that some efforts were mode by the court to 
Mm. He engaged in constant discussion at make a settlement with him, and it appears 
Lambeth on public affairs, and wrote long that he received the revenues of his see tiR 
statements and arguments concerning the Michaelmas 1090. 

political j^uestions at issue (Tanner MS. Tillotson was public^ nominated his 
469). His papers show him to have beon successor on 28 April 1691. Sancroft did 
in iavour of declaring James incapable of not leave Lambeth. He packed up bis books, 
government, and appointing William custos told his chaplains that they had better 
regni. He declared that it was impossible leavehim — which they declined to do, though 
lawfully to appoint a new king ; ‘ and if it they * differed from mm concernmg public 
be done at all, it must be by force of con- matters in the state ’^dismissed most of his 
quest.’ On 16 Jan. 1689 a large meeting servants, and gave up the public hospitality 
u bishops, lay peers, and others was held at which it was the practice of the archbishops, 
Lambeth. On the 22nd the Convention mot down to the time of Howley^ to offer to all 
and voted the throne vacant. Sancroft was comers. On 20 May he received a peiemp- 
aot present, On the day when the new tory order from the queen to leave LoHibeth_ 
TOL. ITJI. 8 B 
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'witMs. ten days. HigUy indignant, he de- 
termined not to stir till he was forced by- 
law. He had intended to leaye his hooks 
to the library of the archbishops ; he now 
changed his mind. He was dted to appear 
before the barons of the esohequer on 12 June 
to answer a -writ of intrunon. His attorney 
endea-voured to delay the cose, but avoided 
any plea which would recognise the new 
so-vereigfns, and accordingly judgment was 
passed against him on 2S June. That even- 
ing he left Lambeth and went to a private 
house in the Temple. There he remained 
in retirement, still attended by his chaplains, 
and waited on by many friends, till S Aug. 
He made no complaint; and when Lord 
Aylesbury wept to see hie state so changed, 
he said, ' 0 my good lordj rather rejoice 
with mo; for now I live again.’ On 6 Aug. 
he arrived at Fressingfleld, his birthplace, 
where he had been biding a email house 
for Mmself. His letters to Sir Henry North 
show him to have lived there quietly, busied 
with his hooks and papers and with the 
completion of his house, watching public 
af^s with a keen eye, hut taking no part 
in any plots against the government. On 
23 Deo., when accusations were very freely 
bandied about against him, he wrote : ' I was 
never so much as out of tlus poor house, aud 
the yards and avenues, since 1 came ftrst di- 
rectly from. London into it ; and I never suf- 
fered our vicar or any other, not even my 
chaplains when they were here, so much as 
to say g;raae when I eat ; but I constantly 
officiate myself, “secimdumusumLambetW 
num,” which you know, and never give the 
Holy Sacrament hut to those of uy cwn 
persuasion and practice ’ (^Familiar Letters, 
1767, p. 26). In May 1692 a forgery, per- 
petrated by Blackhead and Young, seemed 
likely to involve him, with Blehop Sprat of 
Dochester, in a charge of high treason; hut 
It was soon disproved. 

By this time he had determined to preserve 
the succession in the nonjuring body. On 
9 Feh. 1C91 he executed a deed delegating 
the exercise of his archiepiscopal authority to 
AViDiam Lloyd (1637-1710) [q. v.J, the de- 
prived bishop of Norwich (manuscript at Em- 
nianud Odllege). He appears, too, to have 
joined in the preparation for the consecration 
of new nonjuring bishops, though the first 
consecration took place after hie death. He 
continued to receive visits from his friends, 
to odd to his collection of antiquarian re- 
cords, and on occasion to confirm privately 
in his own ohapel iEnmanml College Mag, 
vol. 1 . No. 2, p. 44.), and to minister to non- 
jurors. He devoted his last days to the 
preparation for the press of the ‘Memouals of 


Laud.’ On 26 Aug. 1693 he was attaekedbv 
fever ^ November he died. He had li-ved 
says Wharton, like a hermit, was mncll 
wasted, and wore a long beard. To the last 
he would communicate only with noujutoia 
and in his last moments he prayed for Kmit 
James, the queen, and pnnee. He -^as 
burled in Eressingfeld churchyard on 
27 Nov.^ where a tomb was erected, with an 
inscription by himself. 

A number of portraits of Sancroft exist 
amongthe most interesting being that hyfiei- 
nard Lena [q. v.] at Emmanuel Oollege, Cam- 
bridge. Twodrawings — oneWDavidLoggau 
and the other in crayons by E. Lutterel— ate 
intheNationalPortroitGaUery. ThTOnieen- 
gravings by Yandergucht the elder, R. White, 
and Sturt. Of his manuscript remains, a few 
letters, Lis deed of resignation, and a number 
of documents connected with his gifts, ate 
at Emmanuel College. Eurther collections 
are at Lambeth and at the British Musennt 
(HnrL MSS. 87SS-6, 8786-98, &o.) But 
■the largest proportion of manuscripts be- 
longing to and written by him are in the 
Tanner MSS. at the Bodleian Library, 

No character, at the stormy period during 
which he lived, was judged more diflferent^ 
by partisans. Burnet, who much dislikeii 
him, says that he was ‘ a man of solemn de- 
portment, had a EuUen gravity in his lools, 
and was coneideiubly learned. ... He -was 
a dry, cold man,_ reserved and peevish, so 
that none loved him, and fu-w esteemed Mm' 
(Riitory of Aw own Time, edit. 1753, ii 
146). Of his action at the tima of the revo- 
lution Burnet adds that 'he was a poor- 
sphiced and fearful man, aud acted a veiy 
mean part in all this great transaction’ (ii. 
iii. 288). Antony Wood at first calls Mm 
‘a clownish, odd fellow’ (Life and Tijm, 
ed. Olark, ii, 400), hut soon became inti- 
mate with him as an antiquary, and grew 
to love and respect him. As a man of leam- 
iug his industry was prodigious ; the mass 
of his correspondence in the Tanner MBS. is 
enormous. The opinions of Hearne (pref 
to OTTHEBOtTEiTi], p. 46) and Nelson (ij^ 
Full, 1713 edit. pp. S64-6) are very different 
from that of Burnet, and the charge of nii> 
rosonesB is fuUy refuted by the style of bis 
familiar lette^ which ore pleasant, chatty, 
and jocose. He was munifioent in charity, 
living himself always in the strictest sim- 
plicity. Needham, who lived -with Mm from 
1686 to 1691, says : ' He -was the most pions, 
humble, good Christian 1 ever knew in u my 
life. His hours for chapel were at mx in the 
morning, twelve before dinner, three in the 
afternoon, and nine at night, at wMch time 
hewas constantlypresent, and always dressci 
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He TTBS ftbstemious in bis diet, but enjoyed 
a tiine of tobacco for breakfast, and a glass 
of inaia at night' (Oife MSS., quoted by 
D’O'H.t ii- 69; 'Soioe Bemarks’ of bis 
(LHe,* prefixed to his Serwions, 1703, p, 29). 
On his deathbed he ryieated more than ouoe, 
‘What I have done, I have done in the in- 
teei’itv of my heai-t,' His nature was ‘ pure, 
dew, poetioal, and religious' (HAiTKB.iv.Slfi; 
cf, Lb Nbvt], Bishops, &o. i. 206-8). In an 
age of the greatest political profligacy no 
charge could be brought against his nonour. 
‘U theologian and poUticiau he was a dismple 
of Andrewes and Laud. He was the last of 
the bid school of ecclesiastical statesmen, as 
Tillotson was the first of the new. 

rTannetHSS ; manuaeripts of Emmanuel Ooh 
legs Cambridge, with information kindly Bup> 
pUei by th® bursar of the oollege; D'Oyl/s 
Life, 2 TOla* 8yo, 1821 ; BiogtapMa Britannica, 
1760, voL 7. ; Le Neve’s Lives of the Bishops of 
the Chnteh of England since the Beformation, 
i 197-220 ; Burnet's History of his own Time; 
Wood’s Life and Times ; Lathbury’a History of 
the Nonjurors; dutch’s Oollectanea Ourioaa; 
Hesiue’s Diaries, Works; Cal. State Papers, 
Dorn.; Hist. MSS. Comm. Beports; Emmanuel 
College blug. ; Hanke’s Histoiy of England, vol, 
iv. ; Maeaumy’sHistory ofEngland ; Tryal of the 
Seven Biahope, 8vo, Iiondon,17l8 ; many news- 
sheets and pamphlets of the time ; Walker’s 
Suffi^ngs of the Clergy; Somers Tracts ; Notes 
and Queries, 8th eer. xii. 223.] W. H. H. 

SANOTOBTDIllSrSIS JOHA-NIOIS (d. 
1S59), theological writer. [See Si. Faitwb, 
JoHH or.] 

SANOTO ERANOISOO. ANGELHS A 
(1601-1678), Pronciscan writer. [See As- 

aXLUB.] 

aANCTO PRANOISOO, BERNAHD A 
(1028-1709), Franciscan. [See Eistok, 
BEsninD.] 

SANOTO aEBMAHO, JOHANNES 
DE (Jl. 1170), theologian. [See John.] 

SANDALE, JOHN db (d, 1310), bishop 
of Winchester and chancellor, was probably 
a native of Yorkshire. He first occurs as 
one of the Mug’s clerks on 17 Oot. 1294 
(dll Pat, Both, Edward I, 1293-1801, p. 
98). In Hay 1297 he was appointed oour 
tioller of receipts in Glasoony, whither he 
accompanied Edmund of Lancaster (td. pp, 
347, 671, 686 ; Ceil. Close Bolls, Edward II, 
il 03, 178). On 6 Amil 1299 he waa ap- 
pointed tieaeurec of St, Patrick’s, Dublin, 
and a few years later become chanoellor of 
that church {(hi. Bat, BolU, Edward I, iL 
404). In September 1299 he was sent on a 
fresh miasian to Gasoony (ib. p. 440). Fkom 


1300 to 1803 he was keeper of exchanges in. 
England (ib, pp. 604-6 ; Swbbtmah, Cal. iff 
Doowmmts relating to Ireland, v. 122, 272). 
In 1304 he was employed to levy a tallage in 
London (CAron. Edward I and Edward IJ, 
i. 133). Previously to 2 Nov, 1304 he was 
chamberlain of Scotland, and retained this 
post till the end of the reign, being alsoem" 
ployed in negotiation with the Scots {CaL 
of Eoctments relating to Scotland, vol, ii. 
passim). In February 1306 he was one of 
the deputy-guardians of Scotland. After 
the accession of Edward II, Sandale was, 
on 7 Aug. 1307, appointed chancellor of the 
exchequer (Cal. Bat. Bolls, Edward II, p. 
6). In May 1308 he resigned this post (ib, 
p. 72), and from this time acted as lieutenant 
lot the treasurer till 6 July 1310, when he 
succeeded Walter Beynolds ^q.v.] in that 
post (ih, p. 234), Ha had resigned his oilioe 
before 12 Nov. 1811 (Cal. Close Bolls, Ed- 
ward H,!. 448), probably through illness, 
for in the following March he was falsely 
reported to be dead, and sa order was made 
foitbe sequestration of his goods on account 
of his debts to the exchequer (th. i, 412 ; 
Beg. Bal. Emelm,, i, 172, iv. 102-3). As a 
royal clerk, Sandale received numerous eccle- 
siostioal benefices, although in 1807 he was 
still only subdeacon. He is mentioned as 
holding sixteen parochial benefices in Eng- 
land, besides Dunbar iu Scotland (Ozf, Bap, 
Beg. ii. 9, 27, 88, 120 ; Cal, Bat. Bolls, Ed- 
ward II, pp. Ill, 282, 480), On 16 May 1809 
he was appointed prehendoiy of Dunden, 
and on 11 Sept. 1310 provost and prebendary 
of Wyveliacombe, Wells ; at Lichfield he 
held the treasureruhip, to which he was ad- 
mitted on 12 Jan. 1310-11 ; at York he hold 
successive^ the prebends of'Fenton, Geven- 
dale, and Biccall: at Lincoln that of Oro- 
perdy, at St. Paul’s that of Newington j be 
also held oanonries at Howdeu, Beverley, and 
Glasgow (®,pp. 116, 277,480-1 ; Lb Navn,!, 
681, 11.140, 417, iii. 184, 189, 209 ; Cal, Bap. 
Beg. ii. 1 60). In May 1809 Edwardll collated 
Sandole to the armideaconiy at Bicbmond, 
hut this was contested by the pope, who 
claimed it for the cardinal Francis Gaetaui, 
and Edward eventually gave way (ii, ii. 63 ; 
Cal. Bat. Bolls, Edward 11, i. Ill, 176-7 ; 
Cal. Close Bolls, i, 173, 262). Sandale was 
likewise master of the hospital of Catherine 
without the Tower (ib. i. 286). Ini 1311 he 
was elected dean of St. Pauls, but was not 
ooufirmed in the office (Lb Nbyb, ii, 811). 
He received a prebend in the ooUe^ate 
chuT<^ of Orantock, Cornwall, on 22 Feb. 
1316, Murimuth mentions Sandale os one 
of the English clerks whose good benefices 
and fat prebends had excited papal cupidity 

8b2 
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to make a special leservation {Chron. p. 
176). 

Oa 4 Oct. 1313 Sandale was reappointed 
treasurer, and on 38 Oct. was joined with 
"Walter deNorwick and the bish(m of Worces- 
ter to take fines for respite or knighthood 
(0*1. Pat, Polls, Edward II, i. 601, 506). 
A. little later he was sent to St. Alban’s to 
receive delivery of the goods of Piers Gnve- 
Bton (i6. i. 636, 653; Tboedlowe, p. 79). 
On 26 Sept. 1314 he was appointed chan- 
cellor (Maeox, Hist, Exeh, i. 76, ii. 8^. On 
36 July 1316 he was elected bishop of Win- 
chester*, the royal assent was given on 
5 Aug., and the temporalities restored on 
38 Sept. (Lb Nhvb, iii. 12). After his con- 
secration by Archbishop Reynolds at Can- 
terbury on 31 Oct. (Stttbbs, Reg, Sacr, Angl. 
p. 61), Sandale went abroad, but on 6 Dec. 
the seal was restored to him at Southwark 
\Cal, Clase Rolls, Edward II, ii. 439, 443). 
h^cept for some brief intervals when he was 
employed in his diocese and during a pil- 
grimage to Canterbury in February 1318, 
Sandale retained the seal till 9 June 1318 {ib, 
ii. 676, 693, 619). During the same year he 
was collector of the tenth from the clergy, 
and on 16 Nov. 1318 was reappointed trea- 
surer. Sandale was present in the parlia- 
ment at Leicester in April 1318, when he 
swore to observe the ord iuances. On 24 Sept, 
he took part at St. Paul’s on the process 
against Robert Bruce. In March 1319, as 
treasurer, he sat to hear a dispute between 
the mayor and aldermen of London {Ckron. 
Rdward I and Rdviard II, i. 283, 386, ii. 64). 
He died on 2 Nov. 1319 at Southwark, and 
was buried in the church of St. Mary 0 very. 

In the ‘Flores Historiarum ’ (iii. 174), 
Sandale is described os ‘ vir cunctis afiabihs 
et necessarius communitati.’ He had pro- 
erty at Wheatley, near Doncaster, and in 
311 had license to crenellate his house 
there (Cn/. Rolls, Edward II, i. 840; 
Cal, Inq, post mortem, i. 292). Edward I 
gave him the manor of Berghby, Lincoln- 
colnshire, and Edward H a house in the 
suburbs of Lincoln (Abbrev. Rot, Orig, i, 166, 
196, 197). He had also houses at Boston (d*l. 
Cfosei2of/«,EdwardlI,ii. 321), Severalmem- 
bers of the familv who are mentioned — viz. 
Robert Sandale, John Sandale the younger, 
William Sandale, and Gilbert Sandiue — were 
probably the bishop’s nrahews. Gilbert San- 
dole was prebendary of Auckland and lieu- 
tenant of John Sandale os treasurer {Reg, 
Pod, Ihmebn, vol. ii. passim). 

[Chronides of Edward I and Edward II, 
Mores Eistoxiaruin, Murimuth's Chronicle, Be- 
gistmm Palatintun Dunelmense, Letters from 
Northern Begisters (all in Bolls Ser .) ; Gossan's 


Lives of Bishops of Winchester; Foss’s Judoes 
of England; Wharton, De Epiacopw et he 
eanis Londinensibus, pp. 216-17; Lo Nc-e’s 
Fasti, ed. Hardy, passim; other authotities 
quoted.] C. L. K 

SANDAES, THOMAS COLLETr 
(1826-1894), editor of ‘Justinian,’ elde.t 
son of Samuel Sandars of Lochnere neat 
Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire, wa's born 
in 1826. He matriculated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 30 Nov. 1813, was a scholar 
fi;om_1843 to 1849, graduated B.A. in 1^8 
(having taken first-class honours in Uteris 
humanwribus and the chancellor's liatia- 
verse prize), became fellow of Grid in 1849 
and proceeded M.A. in 1861. He was called 
to the bar in 1861, and was reader of cun- 
Btitutionol law and history to the inns of 
court from 1866 to 1873. He was one of 
the earliest contributors to the ‘Saturday 
Review,’ and an intimate friend of James 
(aflerwards Sh James) FitzJames Stephen 
Lq. V.] _He interested himself in commercial 
affairs in later yoars, and went twice to 
Egypt in 1877 and 1880 to represent the 
Association of Foreign Bondholders. He 
was also chairman of the Mexican Railway 
Company. He died on. 2 Aug. 1894 at 
Queen Anne’s hlansions; he had married, on 
26 May 1661, Margaret, second daughter of 
William Hanmer of Bodnod Hall, Den- 
hi^shire, and left a family, 

Bandara is remembered cbiefly by his use- 
ful edition of Justinian’s ‘ Institutes,’ which 
first appeared in 1S63 ; it reached on eighth 
edition in 1888, 

[Foster’s jUumni Ozon. 1716-1886; Ozfotl 
Honours liegistcr ; Timei, 0 Aug. 1864; Lesha 
Stephen's Life of Sir James FitzJames Stephen, 
pp. 162, 178, 187 1 Foster’s Hen at the Bar.] 

W. A. J. A. 

SANDBT, PADL (1725-1809), water- 
colour painter, engraver, and caricaturist, 
son of Thomas Sandby ‘ of Babworth,’ and 
younger brother of Thomas Sandby [q. v.], was 
born at Nottingham in 1726, The brothers 
obtained appointments in the military draw- 
ing department at the Tower of London in 
1741, and Paul was employed, after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion In 1746-6, to assist 
in the military survey of the new line of 
road to Fort George, and of the northern and 
western parts of the Highlands, under the 
direction of Colonel David Watson, He was 
afterwards appointed draughtsman to the 
survey, and nie drawings presented to ths 
board of ordnance, as specimens of his ability 
for the post, are now in the print-room of 
the British Museum. They include a sketch 
of the east view of Edinbuigh Castle, with 
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many figures in the foreground. While em- 
ployed on the survey he made a large number 
of fetches of scenes and well-known persons 
in and about Edinburgh, sixty-eight of which 
are else in the museum print-room. He 
made many others of the scenery and anti- 
quities of Scotland, and etched two small 
landscapes (1747-8), a set of six small land- 
scapes (1748), and ten views of Scotland 
(1760). He quitted the service of the sur- 
ley in 1761, and took up his abode for a 
time with his brother Thomas at Windsor, 
where the latter was now installed as deputy 
ranger of the QreatPark. His next etchings 

giglit folio views of Edinburgh and other 

places in Scotland — are inscribed ‘Windsor, 
August 1761.’ At Windsor he assisted his 
brother, and made a series of drawings of 
the castle, the town, and its neighbourhood, 
w'hich were purchased hy Sir Joseph Banks, 
fc'ome of these form part of the large col- 
lection of his drawings in the royal library 
at Windsor. He now etched n great number 
of plates after his own drawings, a hundred 
of which (including the views of Edinburgh, 
&c.) were published in a volume (1706) by 
Evland and Bryer. In 1700 he issued twelve 
etchings of ' The Oriea of London.’ He also 
made many plates after other artists, iu- 
clnduig his brother. He etched David Allau’a 
illustrations to Ramsay’s ‘ Gentle Shepherd’ 
(1768)] a year or two later, in conjunction 
with Edward Rooker, engraved those hy 
John|Co]lins to Tasso’s ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ 
and in 1761 he published ‘Eight Views in 
Xorth America and the West Indies,’ from 
drawings by Governor Thomas Pownoll[q.v.] 
and others. 

It was Hogarth’s * Analysis of Beauty ’ 
widch provoked his first attempts at carica- 
ture. In 1768 and 1764 he published anony- 
mously several single plates, in which he tried, 
with more animus than success, to turn 
Hogarth’s weapons against that great satirist 
himself. Hogarth’s pretensions as an arbiter 
of taste, his want of education, his contempt 
of the old masters, his opposition to public 
academies, which was probably the prime 
cause of Sandby’s animosi^, his altei^ts at 
'high art’ (especially his ‘Riul before lelix’) 
were among the themes of Sandby’s lidi- < 
cnle. The caricatures included a parody of 
Hogarth’s' March to Einohloy,’ and a plate 
called ' The Builesquer burlesqued,’ in mich 
Hogarth is represented as a pug-dog painting 
ahistoiypiece suited to his eapaci^. In 1762 
^gOTUi’s political satire, called ‘The Times,’ 
in support of the Bute ministry, and his con- 
sequent collision with Wilkes and Churchill, 
again provoked Sandby’s hostUity, and pro- 
ducedseveral burlesques of Hogarth’s prints, 


including JA set of blocks for Hogpth’s 
Wigs — designed for the city — see “ Rorth 
Briton,” No. xix.’ and ‘A Touch on the 
“ Times,” plate i., or the “ Butefyer ” ' (for 
descriptions of Sandby’s caricatures, see utf. 
o/ Satirical Prints, in the British Museum, 
by E. G._ Stephens). It is said that Sandby’s 
a^iration of Hogarth’s genius made him 
withdraw his caricatures from circulation, 
after seeing his pictures of the ‘Marriage 
fi-lD/-mode,’hut as the latter were finished and 
ennaved as early as 1746, his repentance was 
rather late. Now ond again, though rorely, 
in Hs after life his sense of the ridiculous 
or his indignation found vent in caricatures. 
The tax on post-horses was the cause of one 
in 1762, ond balloon ascents (by Jolui Sheldon 
and Blanchard ftom Chelsea, and by Lunordi 
from Vauxhnll) of others in 1784. Perhaps 
the best of his works of this kind was that 
representing Vestris, the famous dancing- 
master, giving lessons to a goose. It was pub- 
lished on a sheet with some lively verses. 
But Sandby’s caricatures and his many dog- 
gerel verses olao were only sportive incidents 
in his serious career. 

It is not recorded how long Sandby lived 
with his brother at Windsor, but he is said to 
have spent a portion of each year in London, 
and much of his time was probably spent In 
sketching excursions. On S May 1767 he 
married Miss Anne Stogden, a lady of much 
personal charm, as appears by her portrait 
by Erancis Cotes ; but his first fixed address 
which is recorded is at Mr. Pow's, Dufours 
Court, Broad Street, Carnaby Market, where 
he was living in 1760. In this year he con- 
tributed to the first exhibition oi the Society 
of Artists, and was one of the forty artists 
who met at the Turk’s Head Tavern ; they 
agreed to meet again on 6 Nov. in the fol- 
lowing year at the artists’ feast at the 
Eounoling Hospital, in suits of clothes manu- 
factured hy the children of the hospital 
at Ackworth in Yorkshire. He exhibited 
regularly ot the society’s exhibitions (1700- 
1708), and was one of the first directors when 
it was Incorporated in 1766. In 1766 ap- 
peared ‘ Six Views of London,’ engraved by 
Edward Rooker [q . v J, after drawings by him- 
self and his brother. I[il768he was appointed 
chief drawing-moster at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich. On the formation 
of the Royal Academy in 1768 he was one 
of the twen^-eight members nominated hy 
Geoi'gein. He often served upon the council, 
and was a contributor to every exhibition 
from 1769 to 1809, except in the eight years 
1783-6, 1789, 1796, and 1803-6. In 1766 
he removed to Poland Street, and in 1772 
purchased No. 4 St, George’s Row, Oxford 
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Road, now 14 Hyde Park Place, where he 
lired till his death. 

Though never a rich man, he attained hy 
his talents, his induatiy, his genial maimers, 
and lively conversation an honourable posi- 
tion in his profession and in society. He 
was a favourite of G-eorge ITT and Queen 
Ohorlotte. Ihe young princes, the queen 
her8elf,Vis count Newnhani(afterwarda Lord 
Harcour^, Sir J. F. Leicester (afterwards 
Lord de Tabley), and the Princess Boshkoff 
were among his pupils. He was often em- 
ployed to draw the country seats of the 
nobility and gentry, with whom he became 
on intimate terms, and many of his pupils at 
Woolwich remained his Mends in after life. 
Ho gathered round him a circle of intel- 
lectual and attached Mends, comprising the 
most distinguished artists and amateurs of 
the day. ‘Jlis house,’ says Gandon, ‘ became 
quite the centre of attraction, particularly 
during the spring and summer months, when 
on each Sunday, after divine service, his 
friends assembled, and formed a converso^ 
zione on the arts, the sciences, and the general 
literature of the day.’ He was kindly and 
generous to his professional brethren. He 
bought Richard Wilson’s pictures when ha 
waa in distress, and he was a valuable friend 
to Beech^, and he^ed to bring David Allan, 
William Pars, and C.L. Clerisseau into notice 
by engraving their drawings. 

As on artist Sandby was mdefatigable ; he 
travelled over a great part of Great Britain, 
sketching castles, cathedrals, and other 
ancient buildings of interest, and its finest 
scenery in days when travellin gw as laborious 
and accommodation uncertain. He visited Ire- 
land also. He was the pioneer oftopographical 
art in England, and all the ‘ draughtsmen ’ of 
the next generation^ includiag Glctin and 
Turner, fi^owed his footsteps. Ha was 
before them on the Olyde and in the High- 
lands, in Yorkshire and Shropshu'e, in 
Warwick, and in Wales. By his drawings 
and his engravings from them he did more 
than any man had done before to inform his 
countrymen of the beauty of their native 
land. This is specially true with regard to 
Wales, which was then almost a term inaog- 
■nita. It was not till 1778 that he exhibited 
fl drawingfrom the principality, hut after this 
it was his favourite sketching ^oiind, and he 
published four sets (of twdve plates each) 
after his Welsh drawings. The first of these 
(publish'^ 1 Sept. 1776) introduced to 
public his new process of engraving, which 
he named ‘ aquatinta,’ It was on unprove- 
ment by hmself of a process employed by 
Jean Baptiste Le Trinoe, a French painter 
and engraver, the secret of which bad been 


purchased from Le Prince by the Hon 
Ohorles Greville, and commuziicated to 
Sandby. The process was admirably adapted 
to imitate the effect of & drawing in sepw or 
indian ink, and the prints when tinted bv 
hand very nearly resembled such watarcoloia 
drawings as were then produced. Foratime 
it was very popular. Sandby himself pub- 
lished more than a hundred aquatints which 
are similar in size to the drawings of Turner's 
'Liber Studionun,’ the first of which was 
executed in aquatint. A list of his principal 
plates in this method will be found in TO- 
liam Bandby’s ‘ Thomas and Paul Sandhi' 
(pp. 146-8\ ^ 

In 1797 Sandby vacated his appointment 
as drawing-master at the Royal MDitiuv 
College at Woolwich. He received a pension 
of 601. a year, and was succeeded in the post 
bj his second son, Thomas Paul, who msN 
ried his first cousin Harriott, the daugbtei 
of Thomas Sandby. This was ths only one 
of his three children who survived him. Hu 
eldest son, Paul, was in the army, and died 
in 1793 ; his only daughter Nancy died 
young. He himself died at his house in 
Paddington on 7 Nov. 1809, and was buried 
in the burial-ground of St. George’s, Han- 
over Square, whore his tomb is still pte- 
served. 

Sandby has been called ‘ the father of water- 
colour art. Certainly, as contemporary with 
Taverner, an amateur, aud Lambert, and as 
preceding Heoine, Hooker, Holton, Byrne, 
and Webber by more than twenty years, he 
may claim that title by priority ’ (RnDaEAVB, 
Century of Painters). He may claim it also ia 
virtue of the extent of his influence. Before 
his time watercolour was used only to tint 
monochrome drawings. The colours em- 
ployed were few and poor, and had to be 
manufactured by the artists themselves, 
Sandby was constantly making experiments 
in pigments and manipulation, and gTea% 
improved the technique of tho art, Ee 
showed the capacity of watercolour to 
render effects of light and air which hsd 
scarcely been attempted in the medium be- 
fore, and he treated hia subjects with an 
artistic feeling unknown to the ‘ draughts- 

m’ of his ^y. He also painted land- 
scape (generally ' classical ’ compositions) in 
tempera and oils. His works show much per- 
sons observation of nature, espociaUy in 
trees aud skies. He disc drew portraits on a 
small scale in chalk and watercolour, whiob 
have often the grace and simplicity of Gains* 
borough. A large number oi sutm portraits 
and sketches of figures are contained in 
a folio volume in the royal libr^ at 
Windsor, Among them are portraits of 
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Kitty Pislier, James Gaudon the architect, 
j^an Eamsay the poet, George Morland the 
painter, and Jonathan Wild, several of him- 
self and his wife, and many others of per- 
sons of distinction both male and female. 
Many of Sandby’s drawings, as those of the 
I Encampments in Hyde Pork’ (1780), which 
are also at Windsor, ore enlivened by groups 
of well'tnown characters of the time. Seve- 
ral interesting portraits are also inclnded in 
the large oolleotion of the works of both 
the Sandbys which has been formed by 
Mr. William Sandby, their biographer, and 
the' last of the family to bear the name. 
Many of his works are at the South Ken- 
sington Museum and in other public gal- 
leries throughout the eountry. A largo col- 
lection of the works of Paul and Thomas 
Sandby was exhibited at the Nottingham 
Museum in 1884. 

[Thomas and Paul Sandby, by William Sandby 
(1892), coutainE au exhaustive account of the 
lives of both brothers.] 0. M. 

SANDBY, THOMAS (1721-1798), 
draughtsman and architect, was bom at 
NotSngham in 1721. Hie father, Thomas, 
is descnhed in Thomas Bailey’s ' History of 
the Oonnty of Nottingham’ as ‘of Bahworth 
in this county,’ but be appeal’s to have taken 
up his residence at Nottingham early in the 
eighteenthcentury. Paul Sandby [q. v.l was 
his brother. The Sandbys of Babworth are 
said to have been a hrenoh of the family of 
Saundehy or De Saundeby of Saundby in 
Lincolnshire (see Teobotow, History of Noi- 
tingluemldre). As a draughtsman and archi- 
tect Sandby was self-taught. At the Not- 
tingham Museum is a drawing by him of the 
old town-hall at Nottingham, dated 1741, 
and a south view of N ottinghom, dated 1742 ; 
andDeering’a ‘History of me Town ’contains 
engravings of the castle and town-hall, after 
drawings executed by him in 1741. 

According to the 'Memoirs’ of James 
Gaudon the architect (Dublin, 1846), he and 
his brother Paul kept an academy in N otting- 
ham before they come up to London in this 
year. They were then of the laapective ages 
of twenty and sixteen. According to Antony 
Pesquin (John Williams), in his ‘ Memoirs 
of the Boyal Academicians ’ (1796) Thomas 
Sandby came to London for the purpose of 
hawg a view of Nottingham enjgraved, 
which Imd been executed on wineries oi 
persTOotive perfected by himself, and had 
wonhim reputation in his native town. Ao- 
coiding to Gaudon, on the other hand, hath 
he and his brother left Nottingham in order 
to taka up situations in the military draw- 
ing deportment at the Tower of London, 


which had been procured for them by John 
Plumptre, the member for Nottingham. In 
1743 Sandby was ap^inted private secretary 
and draughtsman to William Augustus, Duke 
of Onmberland, and accompanied him in his 
campaigns in Flanders and Scotland (1743- 
174^. Sandhy^was at the battle of IDettm- 
gen in 1743. Pasquin says that he was ap- 
pointed draughtsman to the chief engineer of 
Scotland, in which situation he was at Fort 
Williamin the highlands when the Pretender 
landed, and was the first person who con- 
veyed mtelligenoe of the event to the govern- 
ment in 1746. He acconmanied the duke 
in his expeditions to check the rebels, and 
made a ^etch of the battle of Oulloden 
which is nowin theroyalUbrary at Windsor 
Oastle, together with three panoramic views 
of Fort Augustus and we surrounding 
scenery, showmg the encampments, in 1746, 
and a drawingor the triumphal arch erected 
in St. James's Pork to oommemoiate the vic- 
tories. In this year the duke was appointed 
ranger of Windsor Great Park, and selected 
Sai^hy to he deputy ranger; hut Sandby 
again accompanied the duke to the war in 
theNetherlands, and probahlyremoined there 
till the conclusion of the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in October 1748. In the British 
Museum are four views by Sandby of the 
camps in the Low Countries, covering exten- 
sive tracts of country, and another inscribed 
'Abhnye pres de Sarlouis.’ Two of the 
former are dated 22 June 1748, and in the 
royal collection at Windsor is a very elabo- 
rate drawing of 'Diest from the Oamp at 
Mildart, 1747.’ 

His appointment as deputy ranger of 
Windsor Great Park, which beheld till his 
death, placed Sandby in a poaition of inde- 
eudence, and afforded scope for his talent 
oth 03 an artist and as an architect. The 
Great Lodge (now known as Oumberland 
Lodge) was enlarged under his supervision 
as a residence tor the duke. The lower 
lodge (of which two rooms ore preserved in 
the royal conservatory) was occupied by 
himsell. His time was nowprinolpaUy spent 
in extensive olteratious of the park, and in 
the formation of the Virginia Water, in 
whichhe was assisted by his younger brother, 
Paul, who come to live with him (see 
Htohbb’b History qf Windsor jForest). A 
number of his plans and drawings iUustralang 
these works are preserved in the royal library 
at Windsor Oastle and in the Soane Museum. 
In December 1764 a prospectus, etched by 
Paul Sandby, was issued for the publication 
of e^ht folio plates, dedicated to the Duke 
of Oumberland, illustraling the works at 
Virginia Water. They were drawn by 
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Tliomas Sandby, and engraved on copper by 
Lis brother Paul and the best engravers of 
the day. They -were republished by Boydell 
in 1772. A number of the original plans 
and dengns for these vrorhs are preserved at 
Windsor Castle and the Soane Museum. 
George HI, who took great interest in the 
undertaking, honoured Sandby with Ms confi- 
dence and personal friendship, and on the 
death of Williom Augustus, Babe of Cum- 
berland, in 1765, the king’s brother, Henry 
Frederick (also Buko of Cumberland, and 
ranger of the park), retained Sandby as 
deputy. 

Although devotod to his work at Windsor 
and preferring a retired life, it was Sandby*s 
custom to raend a portion of each year in 
London. He rented a house in Gireat Marl- 
borough Street from 1760 to 1766. He was 
one o? the committee of the St. Martin’s 
Lane school, which issued a pamphlet in 
1755 proposing the formation of an academy 
of art, and he exhibited drawings at the 
Society of Artists’ exhibition in 1767, and 
afterwards for some years at the Boyal 
Academy. Both he and his brother Paul 
were among the twenty-eight of the original 
members or the Royal Academy who ware 
nominated by George III in 1708. He was 
elected the first professor of architecture to 
the academy, and deliA'ered the first of a 
series of six lectures in that capacity on 
Monday, 8 Oct," 1770. The sixth was illus- 
trated by about forty drawings of building, 
ancient and modern, including original de- 
signs for a ‘ Bridge of Magnifioonoo,’ which 
attracted much attention. He continued 
these lectures with alterations and additions 
annually till his death. They were never 
published, hut the manuscript is in the 
library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The illustrations were sold with 
his other drawings after his death. 

In February 1769 he competed for the 
Boyal Exchange at Buhlin, and obtained 
the third premium, 401, (see Builder, 2 Oct. 
1869). As for as can now bo discovered, 
his only architeotueal work in London was 
Freemasons’ Hall in Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, which was opened with 
great ceremony on 23 May 1776, when the 
title of ‘ Grand Architect’ was conferred on 
Sandby (see Brittoit and Puenr’s Illmtra- 
tions of the Bublia Buildmge of London). 
The building was partially destroyed by 
fire on 8 May 1883, but has since lieen re- 
stored. Sandby designed a carved oak altar- 
screen for St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
now replaced by a reredos, and a stone bridge ’ 
over the Thames at Staines, opened in 1796, 
but removed a few years afterwards on ac- 
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count of its insecurity. He built Beveni 
houses in the neighbourhood of Windsor 
including St. Leonord’s Hill for the Duchesj 
of Gloucester, and one for Colonel Deacon 
now known as Holly Grove. Designs exist 
for many others of his architectural wotl- 
which cannot now be identified. In 1777 
he wos appointed, jointly with James Adam 
[q. V.], architect of his majesty’s works, and 
in 1780 master-carpenter of the same in 
England. Sandby died at the deputy ranget'r 
lodge in Windsor Park on Monday, 26 June 
1798. He was buried in the churohvardat 
Old Windsor. 

Sandby was twice married. The name of 
his first wife is stated to have been Schvdtz. 
His second wife was Elizabeth Venables 
(1783-1782), to whom he was married on 
28 April 1753. She had a dowry of 2,000/., 
and bore him ten children, six of whom (five 
daughters and one son) survived him. It is 
to be observed that in his will, and in some 
simple verses addressed to his daughters after 
their mother's death, he names four only, 
Harriott, Charlotte, Maria, and Ann, omit- 
ting his eldest girlj Elizabeth, who was twice 
married, and is said to have died about 180!> 
(see WiLUAM Saotbt’8 Thomitt cmdBnd 
Sandhy, pp. 176-80) His daughter Harriott 
married (1780) Thomas Paul, Che second aoii 
of his brother Paul, and kept houae for her 
father after her mother’s death. Eight of 
her thirteen children were born at the deputy 
ranger’s lodge. 

Hough he was self-educated as an atcbl- 
tect, and loft few buildinge by which his 
capacity can be tested, the hall of the fiee- 
jnasons shows no ordinary taste, while ofbis 
sicill B3 an engineer and landscape-gardener 
Windeor Great Park and Virginia Water 
are a permanent record. He was an excel- 
lent and versatile draughtsman, and so skil- 
ful in the nee of watercolour that his name de- 
serves to be associated with that of his brother 
Paul in the history of that branch of art, 

[Sandby's Thomas and Paul Sandby, 1802,] 

0. M. 

SANDEMAN, ROBERT (1718-1771), 
Scottish sectary, eldest eon of David Sande- 
man, merchant and magistrate (1735-63) 
of Perth, was born at Perth in 1718. After 
being apprenticed at Perth as a linen-weaver, 
he studied a session or two at Edinburgh 
University. While heaitoting between medi- 
cine and the church as his future profession, 
he came under the influence of John Glas 
fq. V.], whose religious views he adopted. 
Returning to Perth in 1730, he married in 
following year Glas’s daughter Kathoi^ 
(d. 1746), and entered into partnership with 
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bis brotlier, William Sandeman, as a linen 
manufacturer. Prom this business be -witli- 
(irewin 1744, on being appointed an elder in 
the Glassite communion. He exercised his 
ministry successively at Perth, Dundee, and 
Edinburgh, and became -widely known by 
his ‘Letters’ (1767) in criticism of the 
‘Dialoitues between Theron and Aspasio’ 
by James Hervey (1714-17S8) [q. v.^ This 
publication led to a controversy with Samuel 
Pike [q-vj, 'who ultimately became his 
disciple. In 1700 Sandeman removed to 
linwn, where he gathered a congregation 
at Glovers’ Hall, Beech Lane, Barbican. It 
was soon transferred to a building, formerly 
the Friends' meeting-house, in Bull and 
Mouth Street, St. Martiu's-le-Qrand. His 
writings and preaching attracted attention. 
Among those who went to hear him was 
William Eomaine [q. v.J 

On the urgent invitation of his followers in 
NewEngland, Sandeman sailedfrom Glasgow 
for Boston on 10 Aug. 1764, with James Car- 
gill and Andrew Olifant. The first church of 
his connexion was founded at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, on 4 May 1703. He suc- 
ceeded in planting other churches iu Now 
England, hut the success of his mission was 
hindered by his warmth in urgingthe duty of 
loyalty to the mother country at a critical 
time in American politics. In March 1770 
he was brought to trial by the authorities of 
Connecticut. lie died at Danbury, Oou- 
nectiout, on 2 April 1771. His interment 
there was the signal for a hostile display of 
political feeling. 

Sandeman added nothing to the principles 
of theology and church polity adopted by 
Glas ; but his advocacy gave them vog^le, 
and the religious community which is still 
called Glassite in Scotland is recognised as 
Ssndemanian in England and America. 

He published : 1. * A Letter to Mr. W. 
Wilson . . , concerning Eullng Elders,’ 1786, 
16mo. 3. ‘ Letters on Theron and Aspnsio,’ 
1767, 3 vola. 8vo (often reprinted) ; a oontri- 
hation to the controversy excited Iw the 
well-known ‘Dialogues’ of James Hervey 

i q. V.] 3. ‘An Epistolary Correspondence 
letween . . . Pike and . . . Saiidemau,’ 1768, 
8vo; in Welsh, 1766, 12mo. 4. ‘AnEssayon 
Preaching,’ 1763, 13mo. 6. ' Some Thoughts 
on Ohiisrianity,’ Boston, Hew Ewland,1764, 
13mo. Posthumous were ; 6. ‘ The Honour 
of Marriage,’ 1777, 8vo } Edinburgh, 1800, 
13mo. 7. 'An Essay on the Song of Solo- 
mon,’ 1803, ISmo. 8. ‘ Letters,^ Dundee, 
1861, 8vo. 9. ‘Discourses on Passages of 
Scripture: with Essays and Letters . . . with 
a Biographical Sketch,’ Dundee, 1867, 8vo. 
In ‘Christian Songs,’ Perth, 1847, 8vo, are 


nineteen pieces of religious verse by Sande- 
mau, of no poetical merit. 

[Wilson’s Dissenting Charches of London, 
1810, iii. 220, _274 _sq. 364; Biography by 
D. M[itchelson] in Discourses, 1867 (portrait, 
wearing wig); Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 
18/2, iii. 401 ; Thornton’s Life of Sir Bobert 
Sandeman, 1896, p. 2; authorities in art. mi 
Glas.] A. G. 

SANDBMAH, Snt ROBERT GROVES 
(1836-1892), Indian officer and admini- 
strator, born on 25 Feb. 1835 at Perth, was 
son of General Robert Turnbull Sandeman 
of the East India Company’s service, by 
bis wife, whose maiden name was Barclay. 
The family was long connected with Perth, 
members of it having filled various muni- 
cipal offices since 1735 [sec SAnnmiAK’, Ro- 
BnnT]. Robert was educated at Perth Aca- 
demy and at St. Andrews University. In 
1856 he was appointed to the 33rd Bengal 
infantry, his father’s regiment, which, though 
disarmed at a time ot supreme anxiety, re- 
mained faithful throughout the mutiny, and 
afterwards had its arms publicly restored. 
From it Sandeman was transferred to Pro- 
byn’s Horse, now tbs 11th (Prince of Wales’s 
OVu) Bengal lancers, with whom he saw 
some service, taking part iu sterming Dil- 
khuslia, in the capture of Jjucknow, ana other 
minor operations in which he was twice 
severely wounded. Ho was selected to carry 
despatches to Sir John Lawrence, who ap- 
pointed him to the Punjab commission. He 
thus gained an opportunity of distinction of 
wliich he took full advantage. 

To the performance of administrative and 
magisterial duties Sandeman brought pa- 
tience and pertinacity curbed by much cau- 
tious Bugacily. In 1860, os magistrate of 
Dera Ghazi Khiin, an arid and unattractive 
trans-Indus district of the Puiqah, ho used 
his utmost endeavours to obtain infincnce 
with the tribes within and beyond the 
border. He succeeded by irregular methods 
which were often viewed untavonrnbly by 
tlie chief officer of the Sind frontier, who 
had the control of the Balnch tribes. But 
Sandeman was supported by the Punjab 
government, whose opinions were ultimately 
adopted by the government of India. When 
the policy of non-intervention adopted byLord 
Lawrence and his school was abandoned, 
Sandeman endeavoured, by securing the 
acquaintance and good-will of neighbouring 
chiefs, to strengthen the defences of the 
frontier. In 1876 he conducted negotiations 
which led to a treaty with the khan of 
Khalot. The -value of his work was reeog* 
nised at the DMhi assemblage, where, on 
1 Jan. 1877, he was made O.S J. On 21 Feb* 
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following^ he 'was gazetted agent to the 
goremor-general in Baluchisbdn, and he held 
that post for the rest of his life. In July 
1879, when holding the rank of major, he 
was made E1.0,S,L 

During the Af^an •war of 1870-80 
the fidelity of the Baluchis under Saude- 
man’s control was severe^ tested whan the 
news of the disaster at Maiwand (27 July 
1880) spread through the country. Some 
tribes rose, attacked^ outposts, and blocked 
the roads ; but Sandeman^ trusting _ the 
people, made over his stores in out-stations, 
and^ those posts themselves, to the charge of 
the village headmen, and was thus set free 
to assist the troops who were in evil plight 
at Ejindabfis. Order was soon restored by 
his good management, and the zeal and 
energy displayed were brought to the notice 
■of the queen. In September 1880 General 
Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) Roberts, 
when on his way to the scene of war, stayed 
with Sandeman at Quetta, and Sandeman 
effectively aided Sir Frederick Roberts in the 
transport service to Quetta and Kandahar. 
■* fle was,' Lord Roberts wrote of Sandeman, 
■‘intimately acquainted with every leading 
man [of the native tribes], and were was 
not a village, however out of the way, whidi 
he had not visited ’ (LoM RoniinTS, Ibvty- 
one Years in India, ii. 372-8). ‘After the war 
ha was instrumental in adding to the empire a 
new province, of much stratwic importance, 
commanding the passes into South Afghani- 
stan, and access to three trade-routes between 
Persia, Kandah&r, and British India. . . . 
Outside the limits of the new province, in 
the mountain region westward of the Soli- 
mdns, between the Gumal river and the 
Marri hills, he opened out hundreds of miles 
of highway, through territories till then 
unknown, and, in concert with the surround- 
ii^ Patan tribes, made them as safe as the 
highways of British India. , . . But perhaps 
the most important of his achievemonts was 
this — ^that he succeeded in revolutionising 
the attitude of the government of India 
towards the frontier tribes, and made our 
•“ sphere of infinence ” on tbe western border 
no longer a mere diplomatio expression, but 
a reality ’ (Thoentoit). 

Sandemon’s last days were spent at Lue 
Beyla, the capital of a small state on the Sind 
ficontier about 120 miles north-west of Kur- 
r&chi. He had gone thither in hope of healing 
a misunderstanding between the chief and his 
■eldest sou, and to arrange for carrying on 
the ofihirs of the state. After a short ilRiess 
he died there on 20 Ian. 1892, and over his 
pave the j&m or chief caused a handsome 
dome to he erected. The governor-general, | 


Lord Lanadowne, issued a notifleatioa i 
the ‘ Gazette ’ of India, dated 6 Feb., in whiiA 
testimony was borne to Sandeman’s wod 
qualities, and hia death was lamented u « 
public misfortune. ° 

He married, first, in 1864, Oatbeiine 
daughter of John Allen, esq., of Kirkby Lons-’ 
dale; and secondly, on 17 Jan. 1882, Helen 
Kate, daughter of Lieutenant-oolonel John 
William Goisford of Clonee, oo. Meath. There 
ia an excellent portrait of Sir Robert Sande. 
man, by the Hon. John Collier, which ij 
reproduced in his biopaphy. 

[Oolonel Sir Robert Sandeman, bv Thomut 
Henry Thornton, O.S.I., D.C.L., ISPS; A™ 
nseum, 20 July 1805 ; personal knoirledgel 

W. BIt, 


SANDERS. [See also Sauniebs.] 

SANDERS alias Baines, FRAHOiS 
(1648-1710), jesuil, born in Worceeteishire 
in 1048, pursued his humanity studies in the 
college at St. Omer, and went throuA his 
higher course in the English College, Rome, 
which he entered as a convictor or Doardei 
on 6 Nov. 1667. He took the college oath 
on 27 Jan. 1668-9, and was ordained as s 
aoonlar priest on 16 April 1672. He was 
admitted into the Sooie^ of Jeans at Rome, 
by the fathor-general, Ofiva, on 4 Jan. 1678- 
1674, and left for Watten to makehisnoTice- 
ship on 6 April or 4 June 1674. He was 
professed of the four vows on 16 Aug. 1K4. 
A catalogue of the members of the society, 
drawn up in 1698, states that he took lha 
depee of D.D. at Cologne, and had been 
prMeot of studies and vice-rector of theeol- 
lep at Lidge, and of the ' College of St. 
Ignatius, London.’ He was appointed con- 
fessor to the exiled king, James H, at Saint- 
Gormain, and attended Idiat monarch during 
Mb last illness (OiAKEn, X(fs <^f James U, 
ii. 603). He died at Saiat-Germain on 
19 Feb. 1709-10. 


The Jesuit father, Franpoia Bretonnean, 
published ‘ AbiAgd de la Vie de Jacques II, 
Roy de la Grande Bret^ne, &c. Tied d’an 
desrit Anglois du R. F. i^'anpois Sanders, de 
la Oompagnie de Jesus, Oonfessenr de Sa 
Majestdj' Paris, 1703, 12mo. This appeared 
in English, under the title of: ‘An Abridg- 
ment of the Life of James II , . . extracted 
ftom an English Manuscript of tbe Reve- 
rend Father Jh-oncis Sanders , . . done out 
of French &om the Paris edition,’ London, 
1704. An Italian translation was published 
at Milan in 1703, and at Ferrara in 1704; 
and a Spanish translation, by Francesco ^ 
Medyana y Vargas, appeared at Cadiz in 
1707, 4to. 

Sanders translated from the French ve> 
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sion ‘ The Practice of Christian Perfection,’ 
bv Father Alphonsus JRodriguez, S. J., 3 pts. 
London, 1697-9, 4to. This translation has 
been seve^ times reprinted in England, 
Ireland, and the United States. 


rpe Backer, Bibl. das Ecrivains de la Com- 
owniede Jisus, 1876, iii. 634 ; Foley’s Eecords, 
V?I66,S13, vi.4l2, vii. 688; Helme'sOurlousMi^ 
cetlaneons E^agmonts, 1816, p. 194; Lo-wndes’a 
Bibi. Man. ed. Bohn, pp. 26fi, 2186 ; Notes and 
ftneries, 2Qd ser. vii. 132; Oliver’s Jesuit Col- 
lections, p. ise."! T. C. 


SAOTBES, FEA.NOIS WILLIAMS 
(1769-183y, conveyancer, eldest son of J ohn 
Williams Sanders of the island of Nevis, 
West Indies, bom in 1769, was admitted on 
30 April 1787, a member of Lincoln’s Inn, 
where, aEer some years of pimiloge to John 
StahLey, attorney-general or the Leeward 
Islands, and M.P. for Ilnstings, 1784-1801, 
he beganpractice os a certidcated convey- 
ancer. He was called to the bar in Hilary 
term 1802. He gave evidence before the 
real property law commission appointed in 
1828, and was afterwards added to the com- 
mission, of which he signed the second report 
in 1830. He died at his house, 6 Upper 
Montagu Street, Eussell Square, on 1 May 
1881. Sanders was author of a profea- 
sionol treatise of deservedly high repute en- 
titled ' An Essay on Uses and Trusts, and 
on the Nature and Operation of Oonveyancos 
at Common Law, and of those which derive 
t^ii effect from the Statute of Uses,’ Lon- 
don, 1791, 1799 (2 vols. 8v^, 1818 (2 vols. 
8vo); 6th edit,, by George Wlllinm Sanders 
and John Warner, 1844 (2 vols. 8vo). San- 
ders also edited the ’Heports’ of John Tracy 
Atkyns [q.v.], and published in 1819 a 
learned tract entitled 'Surrenders of Copy- 
hold Property considered with reference to 
Future and Springing Uses,’ London, 8vo. 

[Lincoln’s Inn Beg. ; Gent. Mag. 1831, i 
476; Legal Observer, 1831, ii. 34; Law List, 
1796; Bnugmun’s Legal Bibliography; Marvin’s 
Legal Bibliography ; Allibone’e Bleb. Engl. Lit.; 
Beal Property Law Oommlssion, IstBop. 11829), 
p, 121, 2nd Eep, (1830), p. 60.] J. M. E. 


SANDEES, GEORGE (1774-1846), pop- 
trut-painter, was born at Kinghorn, Fife- 
shire, in 1774, and educated at Edinburgh. 
There he was apprenticed to a ooaoh-painter 
named Smeaton, and afterwards practised as 
a miniature-painter and drawing-master, and 
designer of book illustrations. At that period 
he executed a panorama of Edinburgh taken 
imm the gnardship in Leith roads. Before 
1807 Sanders came to Ijondon, whero, after 
working as a miniaturist for a few years, he 
established himself as a painter of ufe-sised 


portraits in oil. Though of limited abilities, 
be was for a time a very fashionable artist, 
and obtained high prices, as much as 8007. 
being paid for ms portrait of Lord London- 
derry. He usuallyrepresented his male sitters 
in fancy dress. His portraits of the Dukes of 
Buckingham, Devonshire, andButland,Lord 
Dover, Lord Falmouth, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Mr. W. Cavendish, and Sir W. 
Forbes, were weE engp:aved by J. Burnet, 
0. Turner, H, Meyer, and others. Sanders 
painted several portraits of Lord Byron; one, 
dated 1807, was engraved whole-ie^h by 
E. Finden os a &ontispiece to his ' Works,* 
1832, and half-length for Finden’s 'Hlustra- 
tions toLordByron’sWorka,’1834; another, 
rraresentiug the poet standing by his boat, 
or which a plate by W. Finden was pub- 
lished in 1881, is well known. He also 
painted a miuiature of Byron for his sister, 
Mrs. Leigh, which was o^ravod for the 
• Works,' but canceUed at Byron's request. 
Sanders exhibited at the Eoyal Academy in 
18S4only, sending then five portraits, which 
were severely criticised at the time(Aiffl’OLn, 
Library of the Fine Arte, iv. 143). He fre- 
quently visited the continent, and made 
watercolour copies of celebrated pictures by 
Dutch and Flemish masters ; twenty-three 
of these are now in the National GaUety of 
Scotland. He died at Allsop Terrace, New 
Eoad, Loudon, on 26 March 1816. 

George Sandere has been confused with 
George Lethbridge Saunders (1807-1863), 
miniature-painter, frequently exhibiting at 
the Eoyal Academy between 1820 and 1863 ; 
he died at Bristol on 26 Aug. 1863. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Oat. of the 
Scottish National Gallery; Eoyal Academy 
Catalogues; OoudU/s Fifeshiie Biography, 
1866, p. 380 ; Byron’s Works, 1832, ii 176, 180, 
187 ; Times, 28 March 1846.] F. M. O'D, 

SANDERS or SAUNDERS, JOHN 
(1760-1826), painter, bornin Loudoninl760, 
appears to have been the son of John Baun- 
dars, a pastel-painter of merit, who practised 
at Norwioh, Stourbridge in Worcestershire, 
and elsewhere. Sanders was a student at 
the l^yal Academy in 1760, and obtained a 
silver medal in 1770. He first appears os 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy m 1771, 
when he sent a portrait and ' A Philosopher.’ 
In 1772 he exhibited ‘ St, Sebastian’ oud a 
portrait ; in 1778 ‘ Jael and Siaera’ and three 
portraits ; and continued to exhibit pictures 
m oil and crayon, and drawings, fox some 
years. During these years he was resident 
in Great Ormond Street, and in 1776 appears 
in the oatalo^e of the Royal Academy as 
'John Saunders, jumor.’ Possibly scrae of 
the works mentioned above were exhibited 
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by his father. la 1778 he removed to Nor- 
wich, hut continued to contribute to the 
Royal Academy portraits, including one of 
Dr. Crotch the musician, and views of Nor- 
wich Cathedral, In 1790 ha removed to 
Bath, where he practised for many yeaM 
with success as a portrait-painter. A portrait 
of Judith, countess of Radnor (at Longford 
Castle), painted in 1821, is a very Mod 
example of his work. He is mentioned by 
Madame d'Arblay in her ‘ Journal’ os paint- 
ing a portrait of Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. Sanders died at Clifton in 1825. 
During his residence at Norwich, about 
1780, he married Miss Arnold of that town, 
'W whom he left five daughters and one son, 
John Arnold Sanders, born at Bath about 
1801, who practised with some success as a 
landscape-painter in London, and was popu- 
lar as a m'awing-master j he emigrated to 
Canada in 1882. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1893; Notes and Queries, 7th 
SOT. vi. 481, vii. 96, 184; information from 
Percy E, Clark, esq.] L. 0. 

SANDERS or SANDER, NICHOLAS 
(1630 P-1381 ), controversialist and historian, 
was one of the twelve children of William 
Sanders of Aston, one time hi^h sheriff of 
Surrey, by Elisabath Mynes, his wife. His 
ancestors had been settled in the county of 
Surrey from the timo of Eing John, first at 
Sanderstead, and, in the reign of Edward II, 
at Sander Place, or Charlwood Place, in the 
pai’ish of Charlwood, where Nicholas was 
born about 1630. Two of bis sisters became 
nuns of Sion, and a third married Heniy 
Pits, the father of J ohu Pits fq. v.], the author 
of the ‘De Dlustribus Anglite Soriptoribns.’ 
Nicholas was admitted scholar of Winchester 
College in 15-40, ‘ aged 10’ (Kibby, Winches- 
ter Scholars,]/, 123). He became scholar of 
New College, Oxford, 0 Aug. 1640, and fellow 
6 Aug. 1648, and graduated B.O.L. in 1651 
(Wood, Fasti, i. 132). He gave puhlio lec- 
tures on canon law, and in 1667 he delivered 
the oration at the reception of Cardinal Pole’s 
vimtors to the university. 

Shortly aftoF the accession of Elizabeth he 
went abroad (1659) imder the guidance of 
Sir Francis Englefield, who, as Sanders grate- 
fully acknowledged (JDe Visib, Monarohia), 
became his main[support for the next twelve 
years. He at first went to Rome, where he 
was hefidended by Cardinal Morone, created 
doctor of divinity, and ordained priest by 
Thomas Goldwell [q. v.], bishop of St. Asaph. 
So high did his reputation stand already that, 
as early as 10 Nov. 1669 (if we may trust 
the date assigned to an extract from the 


letter-book of Sir Thomas Clioloner) III 
friends of Sanders were urging the 
Spain to obtain for him from the note > 
cardinal’s hat, that the English might ha^. 
man of credit to solicit their causes (Wbisbi 
Mis. i. 7 ; Cal State Papers, Foreign, Elw' 
No. 236 ; cf. STErPD, Parker, p. 217). 

In 1661 he was taken by Stanislaus Hosiuj 
the cardinal legate, to the council of Trent' 
and he subsequently attended Hosius on hb 
important mission to Prussia, Poland aai 
Lithuania. At this same time (1663-4) he 
formed also an intimate friendship irith 
Commendono, then apostolic nuncio to thp 
king of Poland, and afterwards cardinal 
From 1665 to 1572 he made his headqnar. 
ters at Louvain, where his mother was then 
living in exile. Here he was appointed regini 
professor of theology at the university; and, 
in company with a band of English seholaisi 
for the most part Wykehamists like hims^' 
viz. Ilardiiw, Stapleton, Dorman, Poyntz! 
Rastall, and the printer Fowler, he threw 
himself ardentW into the controversy pro- 
voked by the famous challenge of Bi&p 
Jewel and published a series of volumes in 
both Latin ond English. For a few months 
in 1666 he was at Augsbm-g in attendance 
upon Commendone, -mio was assisting at 
the imperial diet as cardinal legate rand, 
shortly afterwards, Sanders and Dr. Thomas 
Harding were appointed by the pope in oon- 
s'lstory as apostolic delegates, with powers to 
grant to priests in England faculties to ab- 
solve from heresy and schism, and were 
given a special commission to moke Imown 
in England the papal sentence that under no 
circumstances could attendance at theAngli- 
can service be tolerated. Lawrence Vans, 
the ex-warden of the collegiate church of 
Manchester, conveyed the commission from 
Rome to the two priests at Louvain, ond at 
their earnest request Yaux went himself into 
England, carrying with him from Sanders a 
manifesto, in the shape of a pastoral letter, 

Church Hist. ed. 1837, ii. 481). Sanders in- 
sisted upon the same doctrine in a nrefaceto 
his ‘ Treatise of Images,’ 1667, His great 
work, ‘De Visibili Monarohia Ecclesise,’ the 
argument of which had been suggested to 
him in conversations with Oommendone, ap- 
peared in the summer of 1671, prefaced wits 
a dedication to Pius Y, and letters to his 
three patrons already mentioned, the Ca^- 
nals Morone, Oommendone, and_ Hoaiua, 
whom he used to call ‘ oardinalis meus.' 
These epistles are the chief sources of our 
information regarding Sanders’s career up to 
that date. The hook is HstorioaRy valuable 
as containing the first attempt to compile a 
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lescriDtive list of the clergy and principal will serve to go into Ireland, The state of 
lidtv who suffered exile, imprisonment, or Christendom dependeth upon the stout as- 
IthK for recusancy. The stxong ultras sailing of England ’ (Kirox, Alkn, p. 38). In 
montaneposition maintained hy him through- this same year Gtregory XIII had appointed 
ut the work, his marked approval of the in- as his nuncio in Spain Mgr. Sega, who was 
surrection of 1569, and of the huUof deposi- iustruoted to urge Philip to make an attack 
tion with his panegyrics of Dr. Story, Felton, upon England on the side of Ireland, and he 
and others who had died refusing allegiance was to offer on the pope’s part a force of four 
to the queen, provoked the hilterest hostility to live thousand men. When the papal expe- 
in Ennand, and the book became _ snhse- dition, soon afterwards fitted out under the 
fluently a source of dangerous questionings conduct of Sir Thomas Stukeley[q.v.], was by 
torments to captured priests (EuEonLEr, him diverted from its pui^ose, Sanders, who 
Execution injustice, sig. E, ii. ; AxupK, De- had been in communication with Sega and 
fmee PP- 01“® > Butleb, Memoirt, i. 425). Jam3aFitzmaurice,wa8himselfcommissioned 
In tlie previous year Sanders had printed a by the pope to go as his nuncio into Ireland, 
more formal treatise in defence of the hull and there incite the chiefs to rise under the 
of Pina V, so extremely outspoken as to papal banner against the English govern- 
cause alarm to his more prudent friends ; meut. Philip assisted with men and money, 
and itt proof of the moderation of the exiles but very secretly ; 'and Sanders, landing at 
and seminarists in general, Allen, in his Dingle with Fitzmaurice, set up the papal 
reply to Burghley, written fourteen years standard at Smerwick in July 1679. lie 
later declares that Sanders had himself soon secured the adherence the Earl of 
withdrawn and utterly suppressed the tract Desmond, and showed extraordinary activity 
in qnestlon , ' no copie thereof that is knowen in directing the movements of the rebels and 
being now extant ’ (p. OS). sustaining their failing courage. ' We aro 

Immediately after the publication of the fighting,’ he wrote to TJliclt Burke, ‘by 
‘Do Monorchia,’ Sanders received a sum- authority of the head of thechuroh ... If 
mons to Rome, and the supposition or hope it please you to join with us in this holy 
of his friends that he was now to be raised quarrel, you shall 'he under the protection of 
to the purple was probably not without that prince whom God shall set up in place 
ground. He left Louvain towards the end of this usurper and of God’s vicar.’ In Sep- 
of January 1672. Pius V, hoAvevor, died on temhor he was able to persuade Philip to 
1 May following. In October Northumher- send him lemfoTcementB (Bn't, Mug, Addit. 
land, Leonard JDacro, and Englefield were MS. 28420). For nearly two years, not- 
writmg to the cardinal of Lorraine begging withstanding the continued failure of the 
him to accredit Sanders, os a staunch adhe- enterprise, ‘ the diligence of the ounning- 
lent of the Queen of Soots, to Gregory Xm, lettered traitor’ bafiled all Burghley’s al- 
and in November 1678 Sanders was in tempts to capture him. He had many hair- 
Madrid hearing letters to the king and breadth escapes ; his servant was caught and 
nuncio. Here he remained in high favour hanged, hie chalice and mass furniture were 
with the Spanish court and in receipt of a seized, and eventually, after w'anderlng with 
pension of three hundred ducats from Philip. Desmond for some time as a fugitive in the 
Eis whole energies were now directed to- hiRs, he succumbed to want and cold in 
wards the dethronement of Elizabeth in 1581 (Bays RUhtou), and almost certainly 
favour of a catholic sovereign. He is, how- in the spring of that year ( Cal. State Papers, 
ever, reported to have advised Philip not to Ireland, St. Leger to “Burghley, No. IxxxiiL.) 
daim the crown for himself by right of con- O’Sullivan, in his 'Histona Catholicm Iber- 
quest or by a grant from the pope, but to nice ’ (1621), ascribes his death to a sudden 
content himself with the regency in the attack of dysentery, and gives_ a oiroumstan- 
nome of Queen Mary or her eon. He soon tial account of his receiving viaticum at the 
grew ii^atient with Hie apparent timidity hands of Cornelius, bishop of Eillaloe, and 
of the Spanish king. On 6 Nor. 1677 he of his siibsegaent burial in secret. Mendoza 
wrote in cipher to Dr, Allen, ‘ "We shall reported to Philip as a certainty (1 March 
have steady comfort but from God, in the 1682) that Sanders's body had been found in 
pope not the Idng. Therefore I beseech you a wood, ‘ with his breviary and his Bible 
take hold of ^opope, for the Joing is as fear- under his arm,’ The leading English exiles 
M of war os a child of fire, and all his en- did not conceal their discontent at the pope’s 
deavour is to avoid such occasions. The action in thus exposing in the Irish troubles 
pope will give you two thousand when you a life so valuable^ to them. ‘ Our Sanders,’ 
shaR he content with them. If they do not they exclaimed, ‘ is more to us than the whole 
serve to go into England, at the least they of Ireland.’ A last attempt had just been 
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made to raise him to the caidinalate. Men- 
doza, 6 April 1581, represented the desires 
of the Eu^sh catholics for a hat for either 
Sanders or Allen, and the king in reply 
romlsed to use his influence that not one 
ut both should be made cardinals (Cal. 
State Pajaera, Simancas, pp. 97, 118, 119). _ 
Before leaving Spain Sanders placed in 
the hands of Sega the manuscript of his ‘ Be 
Olave David,’ a reply to the attacks made 
upon his ’ De Monarehia,’ tvith a recast 
that, if any accident should befall him, Sega 
would see that the book was published, 
which was done in 1588. Sanders also left 
behind him unfinished his more famous book, 
* De Origins ac Progressu Schismatis Angli- 
coni,’ which he was writing at Madrid in 
1676. About this ha had apparently given 
no instructions, and after his death many 
copies mrculated in manuscript. Edward 
Dishton [q. v.] edited the work, making some 
retrenchments and carrying on the history 
from the point at which Sanders had broken 
off, viz. the accession of Elizabeth, to the data 
of publication. It was printed at Cologne in 
1685. On the continent it was frequently 
reprinted and translated, and it formed the 
basis of eveiy Roman catholic history of the 
English Reformation. In England it ob- 
tained for its author the evil name of Dr. 
Slanders. He was said to have invented his 
facts as well as his authorities. The French 
translation made by Maucroix (ad. 1676) 
w'as the proximate occasion of Burnet writing 
his ‘History,’ in which he catalogues and 
refutes the alleged calumnies of Sanders. 
EspeciaUy is Sanders denounced as the ori- 
^ator of the story that Anne Boleyn was 
Henry's own daughter. Recent historians 
have, however, shown that, notwithstanding 
his animus and the violence of his language, 
his narrative of facts is remarkably truth& 
In almost every disputed point he has been 
proved right and Burnet wrong. The state- 
ment of Sanders, for instance, that Bishop 
John Ponet [q. v>] was tried and punished 
for adultery with a butcher’s wife has been 
unquestionahly confirmed by the publication 
of Maohyn’s ‘Diary’ and the 'Grey Friars 
Chronicle ; ’ wd, even in the extreme case 
of the impossible story regarding Anne Bo- 
leyn’s birth, it is proved to have been at 
least no invention of Sanders, but was re- 
peated by him, in apparent good faith, on the 
authority of BastaU’s ‘Lffe of More,’ to 
which he refers, and of common gossip. In 
respect to information derived from Roman 
souioes, Sandera is particularly accurate 
(Satariaiy Eevieui, xxi. 290, xxvi. 82, 464, 
xliv. 398; Lnwis, translation of the De 
SoMumte, pp. zxi-xlrii). 


Sanders 

■Ths following is a complete list of 
written by or attributed to Sanders: 1. <Xhe 
Supper of our Lord set foorth in Sis Roots 
according to the Truth of the Gospel! ’Lon' 
vain, 1666 and 1666, 4to. 2. ‘ Tres Orationes 
Lova^ habitte, a.d. 1606. De Tianssub- 
Btsntiatione ; De Linguis Officiorum Eocles • 
De pluiibus Missis in eodem Teimlo,' &c’ 

Antwerp, 1666 . 8. ‘ A Treatise of Images oi 

Christ and his Saints,’ Louvain, 1667^8™ 
A. t ‘T'lin "RAfilro aF flia nini,./.!.- ., * 

TJsurie,’ Louvsin. 
1608, 8vo. 6. ‘Do Typica et Honoraria 
S. Imoginum Adoratione,’ Louvain, 13t8. 

7. ‘ Saorifloii Missre ac ejus partium Ex- 
plicatio,’ Louvain, 1669; Antwerp, 1673. 

8. ‘ Quod Dominus in sexto cap. Joannis de 
Sacramento Eucharistioe proprie sit locutus 
Traotatus,’ Antwerp, 1670, 12mo. 9, 'Pk 
D efensione Excoxumunicationis a Pio V' 
&e., suppressed as mentioned above. 10. ‘l)e 
Yisibih Monorchia Ecclesiee,’ Louvain, 1671 
fol. The following were edited posthu- 
mously: 11. ‘DeOrigine 00 Progressu Sohis- 
matis Anglicani . . . editus et auctus per 
EdouardiimBishtonum,’ Cologne, 1686. 8v-o ; 
English translation with, notes and intro- 
duction by David Lewis, London, 1877. 
12. ‘ De Justificatione contra Colloquium 
Altenhurgense libri sex in quibus expli- 
cantur dissidia Lutheranorum,’ Trftves, 16w. 

15. ‘De Olave David, seu regno Christ! contra 
oolumnias Aclori’ (edited by F. de Sega, bi- 
shop of Piacenza), Rome, 1688, 4to. 14. 'Wood 
and Dodd add ‘De Militantis Eooles. 
monsB Fotestate,’ Rome, 1603, 4to ; and Fits 
meutioiiB ‘ Sedes Apostolica,’ Venice, 1603. 

16. ' De Mortyrio quorundam temp. Heu.'VIII 
et Blizabothtey printed in 1610 (Wood), 
is an excerpt nrom the ‘ De Vis. Monorchia.’ 
16. ‘Orationum piartim Lovauii partim in 
Concilio Trident, et alibi habitarum liber* 
(Pits) is perhaps the same as No. 2. Pits 
also ascribes to Sanders, on the authority of 
Richard Stanyhurst, who declared to Pits 
that he had seen them, (a) a chroniele of 
things done in his presence in Ireland, and 
(6) a book of letters written b; Sanders imm 
Zreloud to Gregory XITT. 

[Biographies, with list of publications, in 
Fits, p. 778, Dodd, ii. 76, and Wood’s Athene,!. 
4C0 ; Strype’s MemornUs, ii. 29, 472, Aun^, 
li 196, 661 ; Parkei^ ii. 163-73, iii. 214; Iiawis':, 
introduction to his translation of Sanders's Hist, 
of the Schism ; Eroude's History, vol. z. eh. 
Ixii. ; Bagwell’s Ijraland under the Tudors; 
Tenlet's Papiers d’Etat, ii. 828, 312 ; Cal State 
Papers, Dom. Eliz. Addit. xxi., For. Bik. 
1672, No. 41, 1673, No, 1262, Irolaad, 1674-88, 
pp. 163-306, Spanish, ii. 666-703, iii. 44, 69, 
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211 sol : Oarew MSS. 1079, 169-293 Allen's 
Tetters and Memorials, p. Mvii j Vans's Cate- 
cifi«m (Chotham Soc.). p. xxsi.] T. &. L. 

SANDERS, ROBERT (1727-1783), com- 
nikr the son of Thomas Sanders, who ooou- 
nied'a humble station in life, was horn at 
Bieadalbane in 1727. He was apprenticed 
to a comb-maker, but, having an ardent pas- 
sion for reading and a ‘ prodigious memory,’ 
ke Bcoiured, without any master, a fair 
jjno^dge of Latin, Greek, and_ Hebrew. 
QA appears to have served as usher in various 
sehows in the north of England previously 
to coining, about 1760, to London, where ‘he 
followed the profession of a hackney writer.’ 
In 1764 ha compiled ‘ The Newgate Calen- 
dai or Malefactor’s Bloody Register,’ which 
come out in numbers, and was republished in 
five volumes. In 1769 he was employed 
by George WiUiam, first boron Lyttelton 
[q.v.], to correct for the press the third 
edition of his ‘ History of the Life of 
Henry H ; ’ a nineteen-page list of errata was 
appended. In 1771, partly from his own 
survey, but chiefly feom Ray, De Foe, Pen- 
nant, and similar sources, Sanders compiled 
a serviceable itinerary, which was published 
in weekly numbers under the title of ‘ The 
Complete English Traveller, or a New Sur- 
vey and Description of England and Wales, 
containing a full account of what is curious 
and entertaining in the several counties, the 
isles of Man, Jersey, and Guernsey . . . and 
a description of Scotland' (reissued London, 
1771, fm., under the pseudonym ofNathoniel 
Spencer). To thetapofip:aphicalde&ori;^tions 
of each county are ad&d brief memoirs of 
eminent natives. Sanders’s knowledge of 
Hebrew proved useful in his next work, an 
edition of the Bible, with learned annota- 
tions, which flrst appeared in numbers, hut 
was reissued as ‘The Christian’s Divine 
Litnrary, Ulustrated with Notes,’ in two 
volumes folio, 1774 The work appeared as 
by Henry Southwell, LL.D., rector of Aster- 
b^, Lincolnshire, but this divine merely lent 
bis name for a fee of a hundred gmneae. 
Sanders was paid twenty-five shmings a 
sheet. In the same year he ieeued anony- 
mously ‘ The Lucubrations of Gaii'er Gray- 
beard, containing many curious particulars 
lalating to the Mannere of the People in 
England during the Present Age ; inclading 
the Present State of Religion particularly 
among the Protestant Dissenters/ 1774, 
4 vols. 12mo. This was a satire upon the 
leading dissenting divines of the metropolis, 
Hr. Gill being portrayed as Dr. Half-pint, 
and Dr. Gibbons and others in equally trons- 
pu-ent nicknames. Obscure as Sanders was, 
Ms gibes seem to have been resented, A 


manuscript note in the British Museum copy 
of the satire explains that Sanders was once 
a student at an independent academy (in 
Haokney), feom which he was ignominiously 
expelled; but this explanation does not seem 
to acco^ with the ascertained facts of 
Sanders’s career. Towards the end of bis 
life be projected a general chronology of 
all nations, and had already printed oft some 
ekeete of the work under the patronage of 
Lord Hawk^ when he died of a pidmonary 
disorder on 24 March 1783. Sanders was a 
self-creatsd LL.D. ; his headquarters in 
London were the New Eimland, St. Paul’s, 
and New Slaughter’s coffee-houses. His 
sharp and querulous temper kept him in a 
state of warnre with bookseUers and patrons. 
In a be^ing letter which has been preserved, 
dated 1768, he makes allusion to a wife and 
five young children. 

[Gent. Mag. 1783, i. 311, 400, 482; Nichols’s 
Liteiuiy Anecdotes ; Cushing’s Pseudonyms, 
p. 642; Timperley’s Hist, of Printing, 1842, 
p. 729 ; Obalmsrs’s Biogr. Diet ; Allibons’sBict, 
of English Literature; Granger's New'Wondsiful 
Museum) Smeeton’s Biographia Ouiiosa, 1822; 
James Lackington’s Memoirs, 1760-00.] T. S. 

SANDERS, WILLIAM (1709-1875), 
^ologist, was bom in Bristol on 12 Jan. 
1799, and educated chiefly at a school kept 
by Thomas Eiley [q. v.] For a time he and a 
brother were partners as corn merchants, bnt 
he retired from bueiness in order to devote 
himself exclusive^ to scientific work. He 
was elected F.G.S. in 1839 and F.R.S. in 
1804, Though be wrote but little — only 
five papers (read to the British Association) 
are record ed in the Roy al Society 'b ' Catalog ue 
of Scientific Papers’ — ^he was most intimately 
acquainted with the geoli^ of the Bristol 
district and co-operated wim Professor John 
Phillips (1800-1874) [q. v.] when the latter 
was engaged on the survey of North BevoUr 
He also published a pamphlet on the crystal- 
line form of celesliue ixom Pyle Bill, Bristol, 
and made a verydetaUed manuscript section 
(a copy is preserved in the mining record 
office) of the cuttings on the Great Western 
and the Bristol and Exeter railways from 
Bath through Bristol to Taunton.^ Besidee 
this he supped valuable information to the 
heallJi of towns commission, 1844-6, and 
for a report to the general board of health 
(1860), But his most important work was 
a geological ma^ of the Bristol coalfield, on 
a scale of four mohea to the mile, begun in 
1836 and finished in 1862, when it was pub- 
lished. It covered an area of 720 square miles, 
and was kid down foim Ms own surveys, 
even the preparatory topographical map 
being made under his own eye and at hm 
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■otm cost by collating about one hundred 
parish maps on different scales. He ivas 
active as a citizen and as a member of local 
scientific societies, especially in developing 
the Bristol museum, of ■which for_ many 
years he was honorary curator. He died un- 
married on 12 Kov. 1876. 

[Quart. Jouvn. Geol. Soe. vol. Mzii. (1876), 
Proo. p. Izxzv; Proc, Bristol Nat. Hist. Soc. 
2nd ser. vol. i. (1876), p. 603, E. B. T[awney] 
and Geol. Mag. 1876, p. 627 E. E[tharidge], who 
has hindly added soma particulara,} P. G. B. 

SAJNHERS, WILLIAM RUTHER- 
FORD (1828-1881), physician, and professor 
of pathology in the university of Edinburgh, 
Wn in 1828, ■was son of Dr. James Sanders, 
author of a work on digitalis, which in some 
respects anticipated the modern doctrine of 
the use of that remedy. The elder Dr. 
Bandera went with his whole family to the 
south of France in 1842, and died at Mont- 
pellier in 1843. Young Sanders’s school edu- 
cation, which was begun in the high echool 
of Edinburgh, was completed at Montpellier, 
where he took with distinction the degree of 
bachelier-ts-lettrea in April 1844. He re- 
turned to Scotland in June of the same year. 
In the following winter he studied medicine 
in EdinburghUuiversity, and proceeded M,D. 
in 1849, obtaining a gold medal for his thesis 
■*00 the Anatomy of the Spleen.’ This 
served as an important basis for some of his 
later pathological studies. 

After two years spent in Paris and Heidel- 
berg, Sanders retm-ned to Edinburgh, and 
■while occupying the interim position of 
pathologist in the Royal Infiimary in 1862, 
he was able to apply himself to the close 
study of certain degenerations (afterwards 
culled ‘amyloid’), particularly as affecting 
the liver and spleen. He also ooted as 
tutorial assistant to the clinical professors 
(an office then for the first time instituted), 
and contributed numerous papers to the 
medical journals. In 1863 he succeeded the 
Hoodsirs (John and Hanw) as conservator 
of the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, and delivered lec- 
tures, at the request of the college, in se- 
quence to a course of Saturday demonstra- 
tions intended to introduce the rich stores 
contained in the museum to the notice of 
students of medicine. From 1866 onwards 
he also ddivered in the extra-academical 
echool of Edinburgh a six mouths’ course on 
the institutes of medicine, induding physio- 
logy and histology, with outlines of patho- 
logy. In 1861 he was appointed physician 
to_ the Royal Infirmary, and very soon at- 
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tation as a clinical teacher, accittale and 
luminous in diagnosis, and with great poa^r 
of lucid exposition. ^ 

Ilis fli-st positive literary communications 
to clinical medicine proper were a ‘ Case of an 
unusual form of Nervous Disease, Dystaxid 
or Pseudo-Paralysis Agitans, with remarks’ 
(‘Edinburgh Medical Jouraal,’ 1865), and 
in the same year two other papers on ‘ JPata- 
lysis of the Palate in Facial Palsy,’ and on 
‘Facial Hemiplegia and Paralysis of the 
Facial Nerve,’ Later, lie took up the sulj- 

ject of aphasia, in connection with Broca’sre- 

searches, and that of ‘ the variation or vsnisk- 
ing of cardiac organic murmurs,’ and fur- 
nished ai-ticles to Reynolds’s ‘System of 
Medicine ’ on some subjects connected tvitb 
nervous disease. Although he never gave to 
the public any independent volume of meicol 
memoirs, his roputatiou was so thoroui'lJv 
estahlislied in 1869, when the chair of patko- 
logy in the universi^ became vacant by the 
death of Professor Henderson, that he ■vras 
chosen to fill it with general approval, Hs 
at once introduced into tho teaching of his 
subj act many of the new methods which hava 
smee been largely developed. His assistant 
in this work was for some yeors Professor 
Hamilton of Aberdeen, in conjunction with 
whom he published a paper on ‘ Lipicmia and 
Fat Embolism in the Fatal Dyspnoea of Dia- 
betes’ (‘Edinburgh Medical Journal,’ July 
1879). ' 

At the same time Sanders built up a repu- 
tation as a consulting physician in Emu- 
bm’gh. ' Ho was known among ue,’ writes 
one of the most distinguished of his asso- 
ciates (Dr. Matthews Duncan), ‘ as an unas- 
suming, genuine man, on whom wo could 
rely for a sound diacnosis and candid opinion; 
and, even before be rose into prominencs 
with the public os a consultant, he was one 
to whom his professional brethren, when 
suspecting that all was not right with them- 
selves, would prefer to go for an opinion.’ 

A chronic abscess, not involving much 
danger at the time, which formed in J^amutty 
1874, compelled him next year to abandon 
tomporarily his professorial work and pri- 
vate practice. Although he resumed both, his 
health -n'as not restored. In September 1880 
he had an attack of right hemiplegia or 
palsy, together with aphasia or wordlessness 
so complete as to amount to almost absolute 
disability of verbal communications either by 
speech or by writing ; while there was rea- 
son to believe that intelligence and all the 
natural emotions were largely preserved, if 
not quite intact. His biographer in tbs 
‘ Edillburcrh Madienl .Tmirnn^T’ -wTitinir fiviin 
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well as ft medical colleague, remarks utou 
the touching coincidence that one who had 
so Imgely and intelligently occupied him- 
self with this very disease should have 
hecoine, more than five months before his 
death ' an example of that curious and 
probftidy impenetrable mystery, a living, 
hreathing, and in many respects normal and 
intelligent man, absolutely cut off, by phy- 
sical msease of one portion of the eerehral 
hemisphere, from communication with his 
Knd. He died in Fehruaiy 1881 after a 
sudden attack of an apoplectic character, 
attended with complete loss of conscious- 

’^^Swdsrs married, in December 1861, Mies 
Georpina Woodrow of Norwich, and left 
fire children; his eldest son followed his 
father’s profession. 

[Obitnsiy notice in Edinburgh Medical 
Journid, April 1881, p. 030; personal informa- 
tion.] W. T. G. 

SANDERSON', JAMES (1769 P-1841 P), 
musician, was born at Workington, Durham, 
about 1769. From earliest childhood he 
showed musical gifts, and at the ago of four- 
teen, although he had received no tuition, 
was engaged as violinist at the Sunderland 
Theatre. In 1784 he established himself at 
Shields os a teacher, and in 1787 became 
leader at the Newcastle Theatre, lie went 
to London in 1788, and led the orchestra at 
Aatley’s Theatre. His first essay in dramatic 
composition was an illustrative instrumental 
accompaniment to Collius’s ‘ Ode on the Fas- 
-ions,’ which G. F. Cooke was to recite 
during his benefit at Chester. In 1708 San- 
derson was engaged at the Hoyal Circus 
(now the Surrey ^Theatre) as composer and 
musical director ; in thie post he remained 
many years, producing the incidental music 
for many ^amas and isolated vocal aud 
instrumental pieces. The accepted tune of 
‘ Cornin’ thro’ the rye ’ was composed by 
.Sanderson. The most successful of his oc- 
hnowledged compositions was a ballad, 
‘Bound ’Prentice to a Waterman,’ sung in 
the drama ‘Sir Francis Drake’ (1800); it 
was rmpilar^ introduced into nautical plays 
for fully half a century. Two of Sanderson’s 
ballads wore reprinted in the ‘ Musical Bou- 
quet’ as late as 1874. The titles of his works 
fill twenty-nine pages of the British Museum 
catalogue. He is said to have died about 
1841 Fins). 

[Fdtia’s Biographic Universelle des Musicians, 
)844; Ghicve’s Diet, of Music and Musicians, 
hi. 221 ; Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 


SANDERSON, JOHN, D.D. (d. 1602), 
catholic divine, a native oi Lancashire, ma- 
triculated as a sizar of ’Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in May 1664, became a stdiolar of 
that bouse, and in 1657-8 proceeded to the 
degree of B. A. He was subsequently elected 
a lellow, and in 1601 be commenced M.A. 
(Coopjm, Oanfair, ii 361). In 1562 

he was logic reader of the university. His 
commonplaces in the college chapel on 
2 and 4 sept, in that year gave offence to 
the master, Dr, Robert Beaumont, and the 
seniors. He was charged with superstitions 
doctrine as respects fasting and the obser- 
vance of particular days, and with having 
used allegory and cited Plato and other pro- 
fane authors when discoursing on the scrip- 
tures. In fine he was expelled from his 
fellowship for suspicious doctrine and con- 
tumaciously refusing to moke a written re- 
cantation in a prescribed form, although it 
would seem that he made what is termed a 
revocation. Among the reasons for his ex- 
pulsion was ‘ a stomachousiiisultinge ageynst 
the Masters charitable admonycion.’ He 
appealed to the vice-chancellor, but the visi- 
tors of the university, or the commissioners 
for causes ecclesiastical, interposed, and he 
was uot restored to hie fellowship. Alexan- 
der Nowell [q. V.], in a letter to Archbishop 
Parker, observes ; ' It is not oulie in honde 
whether John Sanderson sbalbe felow of 
Trinilie college, or noo felow ; but whether 
ther shalhe euie reuerence towards the su- 
periors, enie obedience, enie redresse or re- 
lormationin religion in that hoole Yniversitie 
or noo : whether the truthe shall obteine, or 
papistrie trinmphe’ (CHT7HTOJT,Zifi5(j^Defl» 
Kowell, pp. 76, 398). 

Soon afterwards Sanderson proceeded to 
Rome, and then into France, Being obliged 
to leave the latter country inconsequence of 
the civil commotions which raged there, he 
retired into Flandors, and in 1670 was en- 
rolled among the students of the English 
College at Douay, There he formed a close 
friendship with John Pits [q. v.]. He was 
ordained priest, and took the degree of D.D. 
in the univorsi^ of Douay. On a April 1680 
he arrived at Rheims, in company with Dr. 
Allen, and became divinity professor in the 
English College there. He was likewise ap- 
pointed a canon of the cathedral church of 
Cambray, a dignity which he retained till 
his death. About 1691 be was at Mons 
(SiKXPD, Amale, iv. 68). He died at 0am- 
hiay iu 1602, hearing a high reputation for 
sanctity and learning. 

His oulv printed work besides Latin verses 
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li^ed in Ohnrton’a * Life of Nowell,’ p. 77, made him one of his chaplains in 1631, 1# 
was ‘ Inatitutionnm Dialeoticarum libri 1633 he was presented by Georgfe, earl of 
guntnor,’ Antwerp, 1689, Svo : Oxford, 1694, Rutland, to the rectory of Muston, Leicester- 

1603, 1609, ISmo, dedicated to Cartonl shire. This was near Belvoir, where Oharlea I 
Allen, The grant of the exclusive privilege stayed in. 1634 and 16S6, and Sanderson 
of printing the work is dated 11 Aug, 1688, became personally known to the king, 'j 
Arnold Hatfield, a stationer of London, ob- carry my ears to hear other preachers ' 
tained in 1689 a license to reprint this book, Charles used to say, * but I carry my eoul 
The chief points of his commonplaces de- science to hear Dr. Sanderson.’ On 19 July 
livered in Trinity College Chapel ore in 1642 he was appointed regius professor of 
ParkerMS.106,p.637jandheiaal8Ooreditod divinity at Oxford, hut the troubles ofthe 
with ‘ Tabulffi vel schema cateohistioum de time prevented him from performing any 
tota theologia morali, lib. i.’ and ‘De omni- duties of the office till 1646. ^ 

bus S. scriptur® locis inter ponti6cios at In 1643 be was nominated by parliament 
hmreticos controversis ’ (an unfinished work), one ofthe assomhly of divines, hut never eat: 
which do not seem to he extant, and as he refused to take the Solemn League' 

[Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herhart, p. 121't ; and Covenant on the outbreak of the oiTil 
Cooper's Annals of Cambridge, ii. 176 ; Dodd’s war, his livim of Boothby Pagnell was se- 
Chnrch Hist. ii. 84 j Donay Diaries, p, 439, qiiestered. He was also ousted on 14 Jnne 
Fuller’s Ohnroh Hist. ed. Brewer, y. 236 j Ns- 1648 by the parliamentary visitors from the 
smith’s Oat. of MSS. in Corpus Ohritki Oollaga, divinity professorship at OxWd (ii. iii, 6091 
Cambr. pp. 97, 98, 104 ; Pits, De Anglim Scripto- i,i jjig parish church at Boothby Paimell he 
ribns, p. 799 ; Tanner's Bibl. Brit. p. 63^] .^aa compelled to modify the forme of the 

common prayer to appease the parliamen- 
SANDERSON, ROBERT (1687-1663), tarians in the neighbourhood. The entire 
bishop of Lincoln, was the second son of service-book, thus modified in his own masu- 
Robert Sanderson of Gilthwaite Hall, and script, is in the possession of the dean and 
Elisabeth, daiwhter of Richard _ Carr of chapter of Windsor. Sanderson was even 
Butterthwaite Hall, both in Yorkshire. He is seized and carried prisoner to Lincoln, to be 
commonly said to have been bom in Rotber- held as a hostage m exchange for a puritan 
ham. But aRohert, son of Robert Sanderson, minister named Robert Olanc, who was in 
was baptised at Sheffield on 20 Sept. 1687, durance at Newark (Waikeb, Sufferingiof 
and a local tradition fixed upon a house in the Clergy, 1714, pp. 104-6). In IffiS he 
Sheffield, caRed the Lone Head Stone, as was reduced to great straits for subsistence, 
that in which the future bishop was bom but was assisted by Robert Boyle. 

(Ln Nnyp, Fasti, ii. 26). Sanderson was At tho Restoration Sanderson presented 
educated in the grammar school of Rother- on address of congp-atulotion from the oleigy 
ham, and matriculated on 1 July 1008 from of Lincoln to the king, 23 July 1660. In 
Lincoln College, Oxford. He graduated August of the same year he was reinstated 
B.A. on 8 May 1606, being made fellow of in the regius professorship at Oxford (Ix 
his college the same mar, and proceeding Nnvi!, Fasti, iii. 610), and on 28 Oct, 1660 
M.A. on 11 July 1608, B.D. in 1616, D.D. in was consecrated bishop of Lincoln (Siirass, 
1636. On 7 Nov. 1608 he was appointed Regiatnan, p. 98). In his sWt episcopate 
reader in logic in his college. In 1611 he of three years Sanderson showed characteria- 
was ordained deacon and priest by Dr. John tic openhandedness, restoring Buokden, the 
Kingihiehop of London, ]ml618hewaspre- episcopal residence, at his own expense. In 
sented by his cousin. Sir Nicholas Sanderson, 1661, at the conference with the presbyterian 
viscount Oastleton, to the rectory of Wyber- divines held at the Savoy, Sanderson was 
ton, near Boston, Lincolnshire. Thiahesoon chosen moderator. Baxter accuses him of 
afterwards resigned, and was presented in showing 'great peevishness ’in that office. 
1619 to the rectory of Boothby Paynel The ‘ Prayer for all Conditions of Men' 
(Pagnell) in t^e same county. In May 1619 and the ‘ General Thanksgiving/ added to 
he resigned his fellowship, and ‘ soon after- the prayer-hook as a result of this con- 
wards.^it ia said, was made a prebendary of ference,have been often ascribed to Sander- 
the collogiata church of SouthwelL lie held sou (Pboothb, Miatory eftheBoohofCrnmn 
the prebend of Beckingham there in 1042 (i6. Prmer, ed. 1872, pp. 2^-7), probably on in- 
iii.4l7). On 3 Sept, 1629 he was made pre- snffifeient grounds. He was, however, the 
bendary of Fairendon-eum-Balderton in the ' author of the second prefeoe, ‘It hath bean 
cathedral church of Lincoln (ib, ii,I60, not the wisdom,’ &c. Sanderson died on 29 Jan. 
in the index). _ On the recommendation of 1668, and was buried in the bhauoel of the 
Laud, then bishop of London, Charles 1 1 parish church of Buokden. An abstract of 
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hia -will proved 38 Marcli 1668, is in lh.o tice of the peace for that ooiinty, ■who had 
Saileion MSS. (7048, pp. 350-7). Sander- suffered for Ms attachment to the cause of 
^ married, about 1630, Ann, daughter of the Stuarta during the civil -war. He -was 
Henry Nelson, B.D., rector of Haugham, entered os a student of St. John’s College, 
Lincwn^ire, who survived him. He men- Cambridge, under the tuition of Dr. Bate, 
tions in his will that he had lived ‘ almost on 7 July 1683, and he resided for several 
43 years in perfect amity’ -with his -wife. An years in theuniversity, where he was oon- 
anonymn“® portrait of Sanderson is at the temporary with Matthew Prior. Bemoving 
eniseopal palace, Lincoln, and Bromley to London, he devoted himself to the study 
mentions enwavings by W. Dolle, Hollar, of the common law, and was appointed 
X^ozgan, and^. AYhite. _ cleric of the rolls in the Holla Chapel. Prom 

Of his numerous -writings the chief are : 1696 to 1707 ho -was employed by Thomas 
1, < JjOgio® Artis Compendium,’ 1618, which Eymer [q. y.] His first publication oon- 
went through many editions. 3. ‘ Ten Ser- sisted ot ‘ Original Letters from King Wil- 
mons’— ‘ad Olerum 3,’ ‘ad Magiatratum liam III, then prince of Orange, to Charles 11, 
8’‘adPopulum 4’ — 1637; these were gra- Lord Arlington, dte.^ translated; together 
dually adMd to, becoming ‘ Twelve Sermons ’ with an Account of his Heception at Middle- 
in 1^, ‘ Pourteen ’ in 1667, and ‘ Thirty- burgh, and his Speech upon that occasion,’ 
six’ in 1689. 8. ‘ De juramenti promisaorii London, 1704, _8vo. He also wrote a ' His- 
obligatione ’ (his theoWical prmleetiona in tory of the Eeigu of Henry V of England, 
1646), 1670. 4. ‘ De Juramanto ’ (said to composed from prlntedworks and manuscript 
have been translated by Charles I when a authorities, and divided into books corre- 
ptisonar in the Isle of wight), 1666. 6. ‘De spondiiig with the regnal years.’ The first 
Obligatione Oonscientt® ’(praeleotions at Ox- three books of this history ware lost, but the 
ford in 1647), 1660. remainder, consisting of six folio volumes. 

He wrote in his will : ‘I do absolutely are nowin thcBritish Museum (Addit. MSS. 
renounce and disown whatsoever shall be 19979-84). 

published after my decease in my noma* He contribntod larplyto the oompUation 
(Sbrf.JlfiS'. 7048, p. 867). Nevertheless after ofBymer's ‘Foedern.’^ Bymer’s royal war- 
his death were published: 8. ‘NineCaseBof rant to search the public offices in order to 
Conscience oocasionnllv determined,’ 1678. obtain materials for this great work was 
7. ‘ADiscourae concerning the Oburoh,’ 1688. renewed by Queen Anne on 8 May 1707, 
6, ‘Fhysicm Sclentim Compendium,’ 1690. when Sanderson was associated with him in 
Besides his works in logic and theology, the undertaking ; and another warrant to 
Sanderson ■was a diligent student of antiqui- Sanderson alone was issued on 16 Feb, 1717. 
ties, and left large collections in manuscript After Eymer’s death he continued the pub- 
relating to the ‘ History of England, or to lioation,beginningwith the sixteenth volume 
Heraldry or to Genealogies,’ to his son Henry (1716), which had very nearly been oom- 
(iS.) The transcript he made of the monu- pleted by Bymer, and ending with the twen- 
mental inscriptions in Lincoln Cathedral, as tioth, whioh is dated 21 Aug. 1786. The 
they stood ttee in 1641, after being revised seventeenth volume, which he brought out 
by Sir WUliam Dugdale, was pnnted at in 1717, contains a general index. But his 
Lincoln in 1861. An autograph note-book, ‘ incapacity and want of judgment are very 
containing texts suitable for various coca- perceptiblo in the volumes entrusted to his 
aions,^ is in the British Museum (Add. MS. care ; they contain documents of a nature 

unfit for the “Fcedera” in the proportion 
[Walton’s Life, corraotad and supplemented of three to ons’(nABrY). Ha either mis- 
hjDr. Tncobson in his edition of Sanderson’s took his matruotions or wilfully perverted 
Wmka 6 vole. 1864 j Wood's Atheme, vol. ii.; them. Instead of a ‘Fosdera,’ he produced 
Anbrays Lives, ii, 523 ; Downes’s Lives of the a ne-W work in the shape of materials for 
Compilers of the Litur^, 1722; Fragmentary our domestic liistoiy,_ in which foreign affairs 
Ulnstrations of the Book of Common Prayer, are slightly intermingled. Ble contented 
sd, by Dr, Jacobson, 1874 ; Blunt’s Annotated himsMf with making selections from those 
Book of Common Prayer, ISQO, m 06 ; Gent, muniments whioh came easily to hand, and 
Msg, 1801, i, 106 (with print of Boothby par- ggldom prosecuted his researJies beyond the 
sonnge); Notes and QnerieB, ath sor. 283-] ptecincts of the EpUe Chapel, ot which ha 

J, H- X* oMef clerks. In the eigh- 

SA^EESON, EOBEBT (1660-1741), -teeuth vulume he committed a grave breach, 
historian and archivist, barn on 27 July of privilege of parliament by publishing the 
1660 at Eggleston Hall, Durham, was a journals of the first parliament of Oharles I, 
younger son of Christopher Sanderson, jne- contrary to the standing orders of both 
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bouses. He was summoned before the house Greystoke, near Penrith, Afterwards he 
on 7 May 1729, and obliged to withdraw the was a mivate tutor in the neighbourhood of 
Toluine and to cancel 230 printed pages, Morpeth, This was the only period in his 
On the death of Bymer, in 1715, Sander- life when he crossed the borders of his native 
eon became a candidate for the post of his- county. He soon returned to his mothers 
toriographer to Queen Anne, and reoeiTcd house at Sebergham, and lived in complete 
offers at assistance from Matthew Prior, at seclusion, but occasionally met, at a spot 
that time ambassador at Paris, His success, overlooking the river Caldew or Cauda 
however, was prevented hy the change of Jo8iahRelph[q,v,], the Oumbiian poet. On 
ministry which followed the queen’s death, his mother’s death he resumed work as a 
Sanderson was one of the original members schoolmaster, first at Blackball grammar 
or founders of the Society of Antiquaries school, near Carlisle, and afterwards at Beau- 
when it was revived in 1717 (Gotoh, 0/iro- mont, where, in 1791, he became acquainted 
noloffical LUt, p. 2; Archaologia, vol. i, with Jonathan Boucher [q, v.l Boucher 
intiod. pp. xxvi, xxxv). On 28 Hov. 1726 thought well of some verses winch Sander- 
he was appointed UEiher of the high court of son_ had contributed under the signature 
chancery by Sir Joseph Jekyll [q. v.], master ‘ Orito ’ to the ‘ Cumberland Packet, and m- 
of the loUe, and afterwards clerk or keeper duoed him to contribute an ‘ Ode to the 
of the records in the Rolls Chapel. He Genius of Cumberland’ to ‘Hutchinson's 
succeeded in 1727, on the death of on elder History of Cumberland ’ (170 J), 
brother, to considerable landed property in In 1790 Sanderson wrote a memoir of 
Cumberland, Durham, and the North Riding Josiah Relph, with a pastoral elegy, for an 
of Yarksbire. After this, although he con- edition of the Cumbrian poet’s woiks. In 
tinned to reside chiefly in London, he occa- 1800 he published a volume of 'Original 
sionaUy visited his country seat at Arma- Poems.’ Owing partly to their success, but 
thwaite Castle, near Carlisle. He married principally to legacies from some relatira, 
four times ; his fourth wife, Elizabeth Hickea ne gave up teaohing and retired to TCirUm. 
of London, he married when he had completed ton, nine miles norm-east of Carlisle, wkeis 
hie seventieth year. He died on 26 Dec. he hoarded with a farmer, and spent the ra- 
1741 at his house in Chancery Lane, and was mainder of his life in literary work. He pub- 
buried in Red Lion Fields. As he left no liBhedonlytwopoemsafterl800,aUhoaghha 
issue his estates descended, on the death of contemplated a long one on * Denevolsnce.' 
his widow in 1768, to the family of Margaret, In 1807 Sanderson issued a'Companioa 

his eldest sister, wife of Henry Milhoume of to the Lakes,’ a compilation from Pezmant, 
Newoastlo-upon-Tyne. Their great-grand- Gilpin, and Young, supplemented by hia 
8on,_ WiUiom Henry l^lbourne, was high own knowledge. Specimens of Cumbrian 
sheriff of Cumberland in 1794. ballads are given in the appendix. He de- 

[Hardy’s Preface to the Syllabus of Bymer’s feuded the literary style of David Hmne 
Fi^era, pp. Iviii, Ixxxriii, xcii ; Bess's Cydo- against the strictures of Gilbert 'V^akefield, 
peedia, 1819, vol. xxxi.; Biohols's Lit, Ane^. i. in. two essays in the ' Monthly Magazine,' 
386, 386, 477, 478, ii. 88, vi. 148, 148, 166.1 and contributed a memoir of Boucher to tie 

T. 0. ‘Carlisle Patriot’ for July 1824. Other 
SANDERSON, THOMAS (1769-1820), friends were Robert Anderson (1770-1838) 
poet, born in 1769 at Ourrigg in the chapelry [q. v.], the Cumbrian ballad-writer, to whose 
of Raughtoubead, Cumberland was thefourtu ‘ works ’ (ed. 1820) he contributed an essay 
son of John Sanderson (1723-1776), hy bis on the character of the peasantry of Cum- 
wife Sarah Scott of Caldbeck. The poet’s Wland, and John Howard [q.vj, the mathe- 
father did much to improve the weU-heing matioian, Sanderson died on 16 Jan. 1839, 
of the locality hy promoting the enclosure from the effects of a fire which broke outia 
of waste lands and the making of turnpike- his room while he was asleep. Some of his 
roads, but died in poor circumstances. A manusoripts perished in the flames. Unlike 
mpred tablet to his memory and that of his his friends, Sanderson never wrote in dialect, 
wife and deceased children was placed in hut his rhymes occasionally showed the in- 
Sehergham church in 1796 by his sixth son, fluence of local pronunciation. In 1820 ap- 
with an inscription by the poet. Two of the penred ‘ Life and Literary Remains of Thomas 
sons, who took orders, died of apoplexy Sandezaon,’ by the Rev. J. Lowthian (rector 
while officiating in church. of Sehergham, 1816-18). Prefixed is s po> 

_ Thomas, the poet, was educated first by trait, engraved by A. M. Huifam from » 
hia father, and afterwards at Sebersham painting oy G. Sheffield, 
school. He was a good classical scholar, [LowUiian’s Life ; Biogr. Diet. Living Autboia 

and in 1778 he became master at a school at 1816; Brit. Mus, Cat.] C. Lb (1. N. 
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SANDERSOir, Sib WILLIAM (1686?- 
1676) liistorian, bom about 1686j is said to 
bave'^been the son of Nicholas Sandeison, 
first Tisoount Castleton in the pawago of 
Ireland (Ohbstiib, Westminster 'Registers, v. 
189) i but this seems to be an error, as the Sir 
■William Sanderson who ■was son of Visoount 
Castleton died in 1648 (^Cal. of Compounders, 
p 2790). Sanderson was secretary to Henry 
ftich, earl of ELolland v.J, when Holland 
was chancellor of the university of Cambridge 
(Woo»i Aihenm, iii. 565 ; Autohiagraphy of 
Sir Simonds If Ewes, ii. 68). James Howell 
describes him as being from_ his youth bred 
up at court, and ‘ employed in many negotia- 
tions of good consequence both at home and 

abroad ’(‘ Address ’ mefi-ved to SaUBHRSOB’s 

L\fe of Charles i). He suffered in the cause 
of Charles I, and was made a gentleman of the 
privy chamber by Charles 11 and knighted. 
Holland had made him a grant of the Pad- 
dock ■\Vallt, Windsor Fork, which was con- 
&med at the Restoration ( Cal. State Papers, 
Rom. 1060—1 p. 242, 1671 pp. 348, 600). 
On 7 June 1671 a pension of 2001. per annum 
waa granted to Sanderson and his wife 
jointly (ib. lO'lj P- 304). He died 16 July 
1676, aged ninety, according to his epitaph, 
and was buriott in Westminster Abbey 
(Chbsieb, p. 180 j Dabt, Westmonasteriuin, 
ii. 126). Evelyn attended his funeral and 
describes him as ' author of two large but 
mean histories and husband to the mother of 
the maids ’ (Diary, ii. 320, ed. Wheatley). 

Sanderson, married, about 1626, Bridget, 
daughter of Sir Edward Tyrrell, baronet, of 
Thornton, Buckinghamshire; she was mother 
of the maids of honour to Catherine of Bra- 
ganza, died on 17 Jan. 1682, and was buried 
m ■Westminster Abbey (Lipscomb, Eiteking- 
hamsliii e, i, S62; Bart, ii. 125; liTriTBRLn, 
Diary, i. 169). 

Sanderson was author of three historical 
works; 1. ‘Aulious Ooquinnrire, or a "Vin- 
dication in Answer to a Panmhlet entitled 
“The Court and Character of .King James,”’ 
1660, 12mo. This was an answer to the 
posthiunous hook of Sir Anthony Weldon, 
and has been sometimes attributed to Heylyn. 
Sanderson claims the authorship in the pre- 
face to Lis ‘ History of James I.’ 2. ‘ A 

Compleat History of the Lives and Reigns 
of Mary, Queen of Scotland, and her son 
James,’ 1666, fol. In the preface to the 
second part Sanderson observes: ‘For my- 
self, having^ lived long time in court, and 
employed (tiU my grey hairs) more in busi- 
ness than in hooks ; far unworthy, I humbly 
confess, to have any hand to the holm, yet 1 
cabined near the steerage, and so might the 
more readily run the compass of the ship's 


way,' A few anecdotes attest his acquaint 
tance with the life of the court. 3, ‘ A Com- 
plete History of the Life and Reign of King 
Charles from his Cradle to his Grave,' 1068, 
folio, with a portrait of the author, ‘ eetat. 
suie 68.’ This is a compilation quoting 
freely from newspapers, speeches, mamfestos, 
and the ‘ Eikon Basilike ; ’ it is frequently 
inaccurate and of little original value. San- 
derson devoted much space to answering 
L’Eatrange’s ‘History of Charles I’ and 
Heylyn’s^ observations upon it. This in- 
volved him in a controversy with Heylyn, 
who publislied, early m l668, ‘Re^ondet 
Fetrus, or the Answer of Peter Heylyn, 
B.D., to Dr. Bernard’s Book entitled “ the 
Judgment of tho late Primate of freland,” to 
which is added an Appendix in Answer to 
certain Passages in Mr, Sanderson's “ His- 
tory of the Life and Reign of King Charles.” ' 
Pages 189-67 are devoted to dispioving San- 
derson, and in particular to refuting his ac- 
count of the passing of the Attainder Bill 
against Strafford. Sanderson relied in 
‘Post Haste, a Reply to Dr. Peter Heylyn’s 
Appendix’ (26 June 1658). Heylyn re- 
joined in his ‘Examen Historicum,’ 8vo, 
1869, over two hundred pages of which con- 
sist of a searching criticism of Sanderson's 
historical works. Sanderson’s defence, en- 
titled ‘Peter Pursued,’ closed the contro- 
Yo^ (4to, 1668-9). 

Has references to Ralegh in the ‘ Life of 
James I,' involved Sanderson in a contro- 
versy with Oarew Ralegh [q.v.lwho attacked 
him in ' Observations upon a Book entitled 
“A Complete History, &o.’'hy a Lover of 
Truth,’ 4to, 1666 [see under RAnnciH, Snt 
Waltub]. Sanderson published in reply 
‘An Answer to a scuTrilous Pamphlet entitled 
“ Observations upon a Complete History of 
Mary Queen of Scotland and her son James,’ 
4to, 1660. 

Sanderson’s only other published work 
was 'Graphics: the Use of the Pen and 
Pencil, or the most excellent Art of Paint- 
ing,’ folio, 1668, which containe a consider- 
able amount of information on the history 
of that art in England (see Bbybghs, British 
Bibliographes', iv. 226-8). A portrait, en- 
graved by W. Faitbome after G, Zoust, is 
preyed (Rboulby). 

[Wood's Atbonm Oxonieneos, ed. Bliss, iii. 
666; autboritios cited.] C. H. F. 

SANDFORD. [See also Sahbobd.] 

SANDFORD, DANIEL (1760-1830), 
bishop of Edinburgh, second son of the Rev. 
Daniel Sandford of Sandford Hall, Shrop- 
sliire, was horn at Delvllle, near Dablin, on 
1 July 1766. He was descended from Ro- 
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bert, eldest soa of Francis Sandford [q. T.] ford [q, tJ, bishop of Edinburgh 
On the death of his father, his mother re- ther of John Sandford [q, v!l After a 
moved to Bath in 1770, and young Sand- distinguished career at the hi^ school of 
ford was educated at the grammar school Edinburgh, in 1817 he was entered atOhrUt 
there. After receiving some private tuition Church, Oxford, matriculating 23 Jan. and 
at Bristol he matriculated as a commoner graduating B.A. in 1820 with a first ’das 
at Christ Church, Oxford, on 26 Nov. 1783, m litem himanioribus, iI,A. in 1826 and 
under Dr. Cyril Jackson, and was preferred D.C.L. in 18S3. In 1821 he gained the chan- 
to a studentship by the bishop of Oxford, oellor's prize for an essay on the ‘Study of 
In 1787 he won the college raize for Latin Modern Histoiy.’ In September 1821 in 
composition, and graduated B.A. He pro- defiance of the test law — he was an eni- 
seeded M.A. in 1791 and D.D. in 1802. scopalian — ha was appointed to succeed Pro- 
In 1790 he was admitted to deacon’s orders, fessor Young in the Greek chair of Glasgow 
and served curacies at Sunbury and Han- University, and, ‘ although only twenty- 
worth. In 1792 he removed to Edinburgh, three y ears of age, he succeeded by skill 
where he opened on episcopal chapel. _ It enthusiasm in awakening a love for Qmelc 
was attended by English families residing literature far beyond the bounds of his uni- 
in the city. In 1818 ho removed to St. verslly.’ During the agitation about the 
John’s, the leading Scottish episcopal church ‘catholic daims^ he hraried to Oifoid in 
in Edinburgh. On 0 Feh. 1806 he was con- 1829 to vote for Sir Robert Peel, and was 
secrated hi^op of Edinburgh, in succession rewarded with a knighthood on 27 Oct. 18^ 
to Dr, Abernathy Drummond. The appoint- At the time of the Reform Bill he absn- 
ment of an English presbyter to an epi- doped Greek for politics, and made muiT 
soopateiu Scotland was viewed by many with brilliant speeches in the hiU’s favour at 
suspicion, and provoked much discussion, public meetings. On the passing of the bill 
But the appointoent was in every way a he contested Glasjpw city unsuccessfully in 
success. As a member of the episcopal 1832 ; but iu 1831 he was elected M.P, for 
college ha was regarded by bis brotW pre- Paisley. His appearances in the House of 
iates with affection and respect, and he ren- Oommona were failures, his rhetoric, which 
dared valuable assistance in the preparation had won admiration at the univaxaty, ax- 
of the canons by which the episcopal church citing only derision there. ‘ Hie polities were 
of Scotland is governed. He died at Edin- not self-consistent,* he was a disciple of 
burgh, after many years of feeble health, on Hume in finance, and of Goulbum m an- 
il Jan. 1830, and was buried in the ground tipathy to Jewish claims.’ In 1886 he le- 
adjominghis chapel. On 11 Oct, 1790 he signed his seat and returned to Glasgow, 
married Helen Frances Catherine (d. 1837}, where he died of typhus fever, after a week's 
eldest daughter of Erskine Douglas, son of illness, ou 4 Feb. 1838. He was buried at 
Sir William Douglas, hart., of Helhead. He Rothesay. 

had three sous and four daughters. The Sandford married, in 1823, Henrietta Ce- 
eldest eon, Erskme Douglas (1793-1861), oilia, only daughter of John Charaodh. She 
was sheriff of Galloway. The second and died on 12 Feb. 1878. He had three sons 
third sons. Sir Daniel Keyte and John (1801— and seven daughters. All the sons dis- 
1873), are noticed separately. tinguiehed themselves. The eldest, Francis 

Sandford was the author of; 1. ‘ Lectures Riramrd John, lord Sandford of Sandford, is 
on Passion Week’ 1797. Edinburgh, 8yo ; eeporalely noticed. The second was Sir 
2nd ed, 1821, Edinburgn, 12mo j Srd ed. Herbert Bruce (see iufta), and the tbiid, 
1826, Edinburgh, 12mo. 2, ‘ Sermons chiefly Daniel Fox, LL.D. (6. 1831), was bishop of 
for young Persons,’ 1802, Edinburgh 12ino. Tasmania in 1883, and assistant bishop in 
3. ‘ Sermons preached in St. John’s Ohapcl,’ the dioceeo of Durham iu 1889. 

1819, Ediuburgh, 8vo. 4. ‘ Remains,’ 2 Sandford wrote numerous Greek transla- 
Tols, 1830, Edmburgh, 8vo, He also con- tions and briUiaut papers in ‘Blackwood’ 
tributed articles to the ‘ Olassical Journal.’ and articles in the ‘ Edinburgh Review.' He 

[Memoir prefixed to Bemaius, writtcai by Arch- ^ Mlleague of Thomas Thommn, M.D., 

deacon Sandford; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716- Allan Cunningham in the editoahip of 
1886 ; Gent-Mag. 1880 ; Burke’s landed Gentry; the* Popular Eneyolopaidia,’ Besides'Graek 
Coleridge's Table Talk, 1874 , p. 332 .] G. S-^. Rules and Exercises’ and 'Exercises from 

Greek Authors,’ written for the use of his 
SANDFORD, Sib DANIEL BIBYTE class, and ‘ Introduction to the Writing of 
(1798-1 838^ professor of Greek in the uni- Greek’ (1826, Edinburgh, 8vo), Sondrord 
versity of Glasgow, born at Edinburgh on tiauslated ‘ The Qteeir Grammar of fte- 
3 Feb, 1798, was second son of Daniel Sand- derick Thiersch ’ (1880, Edinburgh, 8vo), and 
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ffiiKintedfrom the ‘Popular EnoyoloMdia * 
o/eaaav ‘On the Else and Progress ot Lite- 
rature,’ 1848, Edinburgh, 8 vo. 

Sib Hebbbbt Bairon SAiroroBD (1826- 
1892 ') colonel, the second son, -was born on 
18 A-uff. 1820- He received his early edu- 
cation at the same school as his alder bro- 
ther Erancis, entered Addiscombe in 1842, 
and received a commission in the Bombay 
artillery in 1844, of -which he became 
colonel in I 860 . He proceeded to India, 
and -was appointed (9 April 1848) assistant 
y piMAtit at Satare and first assistant com- 
miBsioner there (1 May 1849). During the 
Indian mutiny his services -were of great 
vahie. He -was a special commissioner for 
the suppression of the mutinies (1867-S), 
and became the close associate and lifelong 
friend of Sir Baitle Frore. In 1860-1 
he acted as ^ecial income-tax commissioner 
at Satsra. Eeturning to Eng-lnnd in 1861, 
he was closely associated -with the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, English com- 
missioner for the International Exhibition 
at 'Philadolphia in 1876, for that at Mel- 
boume in 1881, and for that at Adelaide in 
1887 His services on all these occasions 
won for him Ugh opinions both in England 
and in the colonies, and he was created 
K.O.il.G. in 1877. He -was assistant director 
of the South Kensinrton Museum in 1877-8. 
He died on SI Jan. 1892. He married his 
cousin Sara Agnes, thmd daughter of James 
Edward Ledie of Leslie HiU. 


[Qent. Mag. 1838, i. 643 ; Ogilvie’s Imperial 
Dictionary; Irving’s Book of Scotsmen; Foster’s 
Alaumi Uxon. 1715-1888; Official Bet. Mem- 
bers of Far!.; Chambers's Biot, of Bminent 
Seotsmeu; Anderson’s Scottish Nation; AlU- 
bone's Dictionary ; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] 

G. S-H. 


SANDPOBiD, FRANCIS (1630-1694), 
herald and genealogist, descended from an 
ancient famuy seated at Sandford, Shrop- 
shire, was born in the castle of Garnow, co. 
Wicklow, in 1630, being the third son of 
Francis Sandford, e^., of Sandford, by Elizas 
beth, daughter of Oalcot Ohomhie of Wil- 
liamscot, Oxfordshire, and of Garnow. His 
father, according to Fuller, was a_ royalist 
who -was ‘ very- well skilled in making war- 
like forti-fications.’ In 1641, an the out- 
break of the rebellion in Ireland, the son 
sought an asylum at Sandford. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated B.A. (TAiaon, Hist. Univ, 
Lublin, p. 483). He was ^pointed rouge- 
dragon pursuivant in the OolLege of Arms 
on 6 June 1661. In 1666, -when atteudins- 
the king at Oxford, he studied in the Bof 
leian Library, and he was appointed Lan- 


caster herald on 16 Nov. 1676. Being con- 
scientiously attached to James II, he obtained 
leave in 1689 to resign his tabard to Gregory 
King [q.T,], rougedragon pursuivant, who 
paid him 220/. for his office. He then re- 
tired to Bloomsbury or its vicinity. He 
died on 17 Jan, 1693-4, ‘ advanced in years, 
neglected, and poor,’ in the prison of New- 
gate, where he had been confined for debt, 
and woe buried in St. Bride’s upper church- 
yard (Wool, F as/i Oaxn. ed. Bhss, ii. 2 ^m.) 
By his wife Margaret, daughter of William 
Jokes of Bottington, Montgomeryshire, and 
widow of WiUiam Keriy, he had several 
children. 

His principal woik is : 1. ‘A Genealogical 
History of the Kings of England and Mo- 
narchs of Groat Britain, See,, from the Con- 
quest, anno 1066, to the year 1677, in seven 
parts or hooks, _ containii^ . . , Monumental 
Inscriptions, with theb Effigies, Seale, Tombs, 
Cenotaph, Devises, Arms, Quarterings, Orests, 
and SupporterB,allengp'aven in copper-plates, 
furnibhed with several Eemarquea and An- 
notations,’ London, 1677, fol, This magni- 
ficent volume was compiled by the direction 
and encouragement of Charles H. During 
a severe illncsa with which the author was 
attacked, a ^rt of the text was fuinished 
by Gregory King, who assisted in preparing 
the work for the press. The plan of the 
performance is excellent, and the plates are 
by Hollar and other eminent artiste. A 
second edition was brought out by Samuel 
Stebbing, Somerset herald; ‘continued to 
this Time, with many New Sculptures, Ad- 
ditions, and Annotations; as bkewise the 
Descente of divers Illastrious Families, now 
flourishing, maternally descended Dram the 
said Monads, or from Collateral Branches 
of the Royal Blood of England,’ Loudon, 
1707, fol. Everything in this edition beyond 
p. 016 is fresh matter ; there are fourteen 
new plates, and the index is greatly enlarp^ed. 
An extended analysis of the work is given 
in Savoge’e ‘ Librarian,’ 1809, ii. 1, 

Sandmrd’e other works are : 2. ‘A Genea- 
logical History of the Kings of Portugal,' 
London, 1662, fol., being in part a transla- 
tion from the French of Scevole and Louis 
de Soinote Marthe. The book was published 
in compliment to Catherine of Bragonza, 
queen-oonsort of Charles II. 3. ‘The Order 
and Oeremonies used for, and at, the Solemn 
Interment of . . . George [Monok] Duke of 
Albemarle,’ Loudon, 1670, obi. fm. Some 
extracts from the work were printed at Lon- 
don, 1722, 4to. 4. ‘The History of the 
Coronation of . . . James H . . . and of his 
Royal Consort, Queen Mary,’ London, 1687, 
fol, (with plates engra-yed by W, Sherwin, 
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S. Hoore, and otliers). Sandford receiyed 
from the king SOOf. on oncount of this auparb 
hook (Q-ur, Seeret-service Faymenta, pp. 106, 
163). The TTOrk is said to have been chiefly 
compiled by Gregory King, "who ■was re- 
warded with one-tiiird of the profit. As the 
Hevolution took place in 1688, there was no 
time to dispose of the copies, so that Sand- 
ford and King only just cleared the expenses, 
which amounted to nearly OOOf. Commen- 
datory verses by Sandford ore prefixed to 
Sylvanus Morgan’s ‘ Sphere of Gent^,’ 1661, 
and Sandford’a ‘ Pedigrees of Shropshire Fami- 
lies ’ are in Brit. Mus. Addit. MS. 28616. 

[Addit. MS. 20563, f. 116; Foster's Alnmni 
Oxon. lSOO-1714, ir. 1811: Gent. Mag. 1798, 
i. 515; Noble’s Collage of Anns, pp, 203, 294, 
313, 322; Moule’s Bibl. Herald, pp. 166, 171, 
180, 202, 233, 267: Walpole’s Anecd. of Paint- 
ing, ed. Wornum, iii. 169; Ware’s AVri tars of 
Ireland, ed. Harris, p. 252.] T. C. 

SANDFOBD, FRANCIS EIOIIABD 
JOELN, first Losn Sirroronn (1824-1893), 
eldest son of Sir Daniel Key te Sandford [g. v.], 
was born on 14May 1824, and spent some years 
in the high school of Glasgow and the Grange 
School, an institution of repute kept by a Dr. 
Cowan ot Sunderland. Thence he passed suc- 
cessively to the univerai^ of Glasgow, and, 
as Snell exhibitioner, to Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, whore he matriculated, 10 March 1842. 
At Oxford he obtained a fir^ class in the 
school of literal Uumaniores (H.A. 1846, and 
M. A. 1868) . In 1848 he entered the education 
office. In that office, with an interval in 1802, 
when he acted as organising secretaiy to the 
International Exhibition, and another from 
1868 to 1870,inwhichliewas assistant uiider- 
secrotaiy in the colonial office, he remained 
until 1884, During the last fourteen years 
of this period he was, as secretary, the per- 
manent head of the office, and performed 
work of the greatest value in the organisa- 
tion of the national system of edneation 
created by Mr. Forster’s act of 1870. He 
acted at the same time as secretory to the 
Scottish education department and to the 
science and art department, then combining 
duties which since his period of office have 
been discharged separate officials. The 
work be performed in these capacities was ap- 
preciated by statesmen of all political parties. 
In 1684 hs became a charity commissioner 
under the London Parochial Oharities Act, 
In 1885 he acted as vice-chairman of the 
boundary commissioners under the Redis- 
tribution of Seats Act, end in the same year 
he became the first under-secretory for Scot- 
land. Ho held that office until 1887. He 
was Imighted in 1862, become O.B. in 1871, 
«ud K.C.B. in 1879; was created a privy. 


councillor in 1886, and was nnllo;! ^ 
House of Lords as Lord Sandford of Saii 3 
ford in 1891. The entail of the estate of 
Sandford in Shropshire, which has been 
owned by the family for eight hundred yeat» 
passed to him in 1892, lie died on 31 Dec 
1893. He morried, 1 Aug. 1849, Maimiet’ 
daughter of Robert Findlay, esq., of Botwich 
Oaatle, Dumbartonshire. He left no issue. 

[Private information ; Burke’s Peepage ani 
Landed Gentry; Mon of the Time.] H. C. 


SANDFORD, FOLK nn (tf, 1271), also 
called Fitlk vr Basset, archbishop of 
Dublin, was the nephew of Sir Philip Basset 
fq. V.], the son of Alan Basset (il. 1238^ 
lord of Wycombe. He is more often Mliaj 
‘ Sandford ’ than ' Basset,’ though Matthew 
Paris (Mst. ATtyor, v. 691) describes him 
solely as Basset, end the 'TewkesWy fi- 
nals' (Ann. Mon. i. 169) as ‘FuUt Basset’ 
OP ‘de Samford.’ Luard, Paris’s editor 
suspected that Poris had sinyjly confused 
Futk de Sandford with FuUc Basset [q. v.], 
bishop of London ; but the fact of his rela- 
tionship to the groat Basset house is cWrlr 
broucht out by a letter of Alexander IV, 
dated 18 J uno 1257, in which the pope grauk 
‘Philip called Basset’ a dispensalion to 
marry ‘Ela, countess of 'Werwiok,’on‘thB 
signification of his nephew, the Arebbiabop 
of Dublin ’ (Bliss, Oal. of Papal letten, i. 
346-6). It seems certain that Fulk was an 
illegitimate son of one or other of Philip's 
brothers, cither Gilbert Basset (d. 1841) [q.v,] 
or FulkBasset, bishop of London, butwhethec 
of the knight or the bishop there seems no 
evidcnco to determine. There was a Richard 
de Sandford, a prebendary of St. Paul's in 
1241 (Nlwcoeri, Pmert. Hoclea. Load. i. 
198), and John do Sandford [q.v.], arehbUbop 
of Dublin, was’ Fulk Sandford’sorother, and 
is Iniown to beillogitimato (Bliss, (kl. Papal 
Letters, i. 479). in April 1244, before his 
own consecration, Bishop Folk Basset ap< 
pointed Fulk Sandford to tke archdeaconry 
of Middlesex (Newcoukt, i. 78). Fulk was 
also prehendaryr of Ealdland in St. Paul's 
Oathedrnl, and is described in two letters of 
Alexander IV both as treasurer of St. Paul's 
and as cbanceDor of St, Paul’s (iffst. MiS& 
Comm. 10th Rep, App, v. 207 ; Cal. Papal 
letters, i. 346 ; of. Ln Neve, ii. 368). 

On the death of Archbishop Luke of 
Dublin, Ralph de Norwich [q. v.] "was 
elected os his successor Iw the two ehapteie 
of Dublin, and Henry III approved of his 
choice. But Alexander Iv quashed the 
election and appointed Fulk de Sandford, 
who was accidentally at the papal court 
(Flores Sist.iu ilG}. On 20 J tily he is already 
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addressed by the pope as archbishop-elect, 
and allowed to retain his Ireasurership in 
T nndon and all prebends and benefices wmch 
be has hitherto held. On 27 July 1236 
^Vlesander issued a mandate to the two 
Chapters, ordering them to accept his 
nominee. Henry Hi resisted the appoint- 
ment for a time, and his subsequent aeeept- 
ance of it was regarded by Matthew Paris 
ns a sign of his failing digmty and influence. 
On 25 Mawsh 1267 Henry also restored to 
■p„11f the deanery of Penlnidge in Staflbrd- 
shire, but only as it had been held by Arch- 
bishop Luke and saving the royal rights. 

In 1267 FuUr was in England. He was 
nresent at the Mid Lent parliament, when 
Itichard, eorl of Cornwall (1209-1272) [q.T.], 
bade fiuewell to the magnates on his depar- 
ture for Germany (Matt. Vi>xia,Sist.MaJor, 
V. 626). On 25 May ho officiated at Lieh- 
fikd at the burial of the late bishop, Roger of 
^Veseham (‘ Burton Annals ’ in Ann. Mon. i. 
408). He received soon after a cmious per- 
mission from the pope to ‘ choose a discreet 
confessor’ (Hist. MUS. Comm, 10th Rap. 
V. 207). About July 1269 he received royal 
license to visit the lloman court {Cal. Boo. 
inland, 1232-84, p. 101). It was probably 
his personal intervention that led Pope 
AJevander on 4 Nov. to permanently annex 
the deanery of Penbridgo to the sea of Dub- 
lin, and in 1200 to augment its revenues by 
conferring on the arohijishops in perpetuity 
the prebend of Swords in Dublin Cathedral 
{Cal. Papal Letters, i. 868, 371). He was 
still with the pope at AnagnI on 13 April 
1260, and during his absence some of his 
Bu&agans had attempted to prejudice the 
rights of his see {Hist, MSS. Comm. 10th 
Eep.y.208). Thejustioe of Ireland, "William 
le Dene, also took advantage of his absence 
to infringe the liberties of the church and 
try ecclesiastics in secular courts (ti.) 

On 16 Feb, 1266 Henry HI urgently begged 
Fulk Sandford to undertake the office of 
justice of Ireland os deputy of his son Ed- 
ward, its nominal lord since 1264. Ireland, 
being threatened by discord among its mag- 
nates, king and council deemed Fulk a useful 
and necessary agent in the preservation of 
peace ( Cal. Boo, Ireland, 1262-84, p. 123). As 
the king and his son were then in the hands 
of Simon de Moutfort, this may signify that 
Fulk’s sympathies were with the popular side. 
But in May another letter makes it clear that 
it was only daring the temporary absence of 
the real justiciar, Biohard de la Rochelle, 
that Fulk assumed the government, snd 
even then onl^ ns chief counsellor to Roger 
"Waspayl, or if Roger refused the proffered 
office (tJ, p. 126). Finolly, on 10 June, the 


bponial party made Hugh de Tachmon 
bishop of Meath, justiciar (j 6. p. 126). 

About September 1263 Bulk received 
letteraof protection till Pentecost {ib. p. 126). 
In the spring of 1267 he had safe-conduct 
while visiting the English court (t5. p. 182). 
On 11 and 12 April he procured from 
Henry lU at Cambridge grants that ha 
might enjoy all the hberties and rights of 
his predecessors p. 132). Thi^robably 
means a reconciliation between Fiilk and 
tb6_ victorious royalists. Fulk showed great 
activity and tenacity in safeguarding the 
rights of the church and of his see, and a 
large number of documents in the register 
coiled ‘ Crede Mihi ’ atteet hie zeal in in- 
creasing or rounding off his possessions and 
in driving bargains with his neighbours and 
dependents {Ilist. MSS, Comm, 10 th Rep. 
T. 213-19; cf. Iliht. and Municipal Boo, 
Ireland, pp. 141, 142). He had disputes 
with the Dublin citizens, which he settled 
before the justice, Robert Ufford (ib, p. 182). 
He was in debt to the Florentine hankers 
(jb. p. 106). He died at his manor of Fin- 
glas on 4 May 1271 (Cartularies, i$a., of St. 
Mary's Abbey, Bublin, ii. 290 j Wabb, Com- 
mentary on Prelatee Ireland, Arohbiahops 
of Bublin, p. 6 [170fl, wrongly dates the 
death on G May). He was buried in St. 
Mary’s Chapel (apparently a foundation of 
bis own), within ot. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin. After a seven years’ vacancy, his see 
was filled up by John of Darlington [q. v.] 

[Sweetman's Calendar of Documonts relating 
to Ireland, 12S2-8i ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 10th 
Ecp. App. V. ; Mewcoui’t’s Beport, Bed. Loud. ; 
Bliss's Calendar of Papal Letters, vol. i. (many of 
the documonts calendared by Bliss are printed in 
Theieer's Vetera Monamenta Hibernorum et 
Scotoniiu Eistorism illustrantia, Borne, 1801)^ 
Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. 4ngl. vol. ii. ed. Hardy; 
Matt. Paris’s Hist. Major, vols. r. and vi. ; 
Flores Hist. vol. ii.; Ann. Tewkesbury end 
Burton in Ann. Mon. vol. i. ; Caitnlaries, &c., 
of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin; Historical and 
Manicip.il Documents, Ireland (the lest five in 
BoUs Ser.)] T. F. T. 

SANDFORD or SANFORD, JAMES 
(fl, 1667), author, apparently a native of 
^merset, may have been uncle or cousin of 
John Sandford (1666 P-1629) [q.v.] One 
'Mr, Sandford' was tutor from about 1686 
to William Horhert, third earl of Pembroke 
[q. V.] (of. Aehmole MS. 174, f. 149), James 
was well read in classical and modem litera- 
ture, and worked laboriously as a translator. 
In 1667 he published two translations with 
Henry Bynnemau [q. v.], the London 
printer : the one was entitled ' Amorous and 
Tragicall Tales of Plntnroh, whereunto is 
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annexed the Hyatorie of Oariclea and Then- Papal Letters, p. 47 S), and ia to b 
ffines with aenteneea of the philosophers,’ been brother of Fulk de Sandford fa™'? 
London, 1607 ; and was dedicated to Sir archbishop of Dublin (Wabe, CiwijneBfe . 
Hugh Paulet [q. t.] of Hinton St. George, on Prelates of Ireland, Archbishops of S 
fiomeraet. There ia a copy in the British lin, p, 6), and therefore to have bew eo 

Museum, lacking the title-page. Sandford’s neoted with the Bassets of Wycombe n 
other translation of 1667 was ‘ The Manuell 16 Sept. 1271, afew months after his brotW 
of Epictetus, translated out of Qreeke into Eulk’s death, he was appointed by Henivm 
3?rench and now into English,’ Loudon, 1667, escheator of Ireland (Cal. Doe. Irda^ 
12mo, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth (British 1262-84, p. 166). After the death of Hentv 
Museum). Two years later thero followed he was, on 7 Dee, 1272, appointed with 
‘Henrie Cornelius Agrippa, of the Vanitie others to receive the oaths of fealty to Ed* 
and Uucertaintie of Artes and Sciences, ward I (ib. p. 163), end on the same davhia 
onglished by Ja. San., Gent.,’ London, 1669 appointment as escheator was renewedViJ^ 
(by Henry Wykes, 4to) ; it was dedicated to lie was allowed his expenses (ib, p, 173 ) L’J 
the Dube of Norfolk; a few verses are in- on 22 Sept, was granted 407. a year and’ two 
eluded (British Museum). In 1673 there suitable robes for his maintenance and 407 
appeared ‘The Garden of Pleasure, con- a year and two robes for expenses (ifi.p. 176)' 
taynin^e most p^leasonte tales, worthy deeds. In 1281 he acted os justice in eyre in Ulster 
and witty sayings of noble princes and (ii. p. 874), He was also engaged in iudi- 
learned philosophers moralized,’ dona out of cial work in England. ^ 

Italian into English, London (byH. Bynne- Sandford’s political and judicial services 
man), 1673, 8vo ; this was dedicated to Ho- were rewarded by numerous ecclesiastical 
bert Iludley, earl of Leicester, In an ap- preferments. During his brother’s lifetime 
pendix are ‘ certaine Italian prouerbs and he acquired a prebend in St. Patrick’s Dab- 
sentences done into English’ (British Mn- lin. About 1269 he became treasurer of 
seum). The whole work was reissued as Ferns, about 1271 he obtained the living of 
''HouresofBecreatiou orAfterdiunerSjWhioh Cavendish in Suffolk, and about 1274 that 
may aptlv he called the Garden of Pleasure of Loughborough in Leicestershire. As his 
. . . newly perused, corrooted ond enlarged,’ illegfitimate birth stood in the way of his 
London w H. Bynneman), 1676, l2mo receiving canonical promotion, he obtained 
^ritish Museum). lu the dedication to Sir from Gregory X a dispensation allowing him 
Ohrietopher Hatton, Sandford repeats some to hold benefices of the value of 6007. and to 
prognostications of disaster for 1688. An be promoted to the episcopate. Thereupon 
appendix oollecte ‘ eertayne poems dedicated he resigned his treasurership, and in 1276 
to the queen's most excdlent majestye.’ vacated his prebend on being elevated to tlia 
‘ Mirror of Madiies, translated from the deane^ of St. Patrick’s (Oal. Doe, Ireland, 
French, or a Paradoxe, maintayning madnes 1262-84, p. 212). In the same year he’ 
to be most excellent, done out of French accepted the living of Youghal, retoming his 
into English by Ja. San. Gent.’ London other preferments (Buss, Gs7..Papa7Xe77er« 
(Tho. Marshe, sm. 8vo),_ wos also published i. 479). He was only in subdeacou’s onto 
in 1676. It resembles in design Erasmus's i, 481). After the death of John of 
'* Praise of Folly ’ (Bbtdoes, Censura, iii. 17). Darlington [q. v.l archbishop of Dabliu, he 
A few verses are included ; copies arc at was elected archbishop W the two chapters 
Lambeth and in the Capell collection at of St. Patrick’s and Holy Trinity mow 
Trinity OoUege, Cambridge. Sandford was Christ Church). On 20 July 1284 Edward I 
further responsible for' The Kevelation of S. gave the royal assent to his appointment 
lohn, reualed as a paraphrase . . . writen in (Cal. Boa, JreTasMi, 1262-84, p. 621), end the 
Latins Hiy James Broopd),’ London (by election was presented to Martin IV, Sand- 
Thomas Marshe), 1682 ; it was dedicated to ford and five canons of the Dublin cathedrals 
Sobert Dudley, earl of Leicester (British went to the papal curia to prosecute Ms 
Museum). Some verses by Sandford are pre- claims. But the appointment was ho% Op- 
fixed to George Turberville's ‘ Plains Path posed. The dispeusation of Gregory X had 
to Perfect Vertue ’ (1668). been lost, and the only copy existing ex- 

[Eitaon’s Bibliographia Poetiea : Sandford’s suspicion as not aocordmg to the forms 
■Works in Brit. Mus , ; Haditt’s Bibliographical O' Komon court. It looked as if, instead 
OoUections,] ST L. getting the archbishopric, Sandford might 

lose what he had already. 'When Martin IV 
SANDFORD, SAXTNFORD, or SAMP- died, on 28 March 1286, at Perugia, the case 
FOBD, JOHN DB (a!. 1294), archbishop of was still unsettled. Honoiiuslv wasohosan 
Dublin, was of illegitimate birth (Bliss, Cal, noTie on 2 Anril. and finmlPot'd w*<i olnd b> 
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smooth mattera by resigiung all claims to 
the archbishopric. On 17 AprU, at the re- 
onest of Edward I, Honorius confirmed hia 
earlier preferments and allowed him to emoy 
the benefits of the suspected bull {Cal. 
Papal Letters, i. 479). To avoid long 
journeys, expense, and discord, the pope 
ordered Sandford as dean and the five canons 
then at Rome to elect an archbishop. Sand- 
ford modestly gave his vote for one John of 
Nottingham, one of the canons present, but 
the five canons, headed by Nottingham, 
agreed on the election of Sandford. On 
30 May 1386 Honorius issued &oin St. 
Peter's his confirmation of the election (aft. 
i. 480 ; of. Cal. Doo. Ireland, 1286-92, p. 

(kl. Fapal Letters,!. 481). The arch- 
bisbop-eleot went home. On 6 Aug. hia 
temporalities were restored {Cai. Hoc. Ire- 
larJ, 1286-92, p. 43), and on 7 April 1286 
he was consecrated in Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Dnhlin (WanB, Commentary <if Prs- 
Utfes <tf Ireland, Ai'chhishops of Dublin, p. 

^e next few years were a particularly 
disturbed period in Ireland, and in 1288 the 
sudden death of the viceroy, _ Stephen de 
Fulbume, archbishop of Tnam, increased the 
confusion. On SO June Sandford, of his own 
authority, took onhimsslf the govarnment of 
Ireland. On 7 July 1288 the Irish council 
met at Dnhlin and aneed that he should he 
keeper of Ireland until the king should other- 
wise provide. Sandford, * out of reverence 
for the king and people,’ accepted the ofiice. 
His government wss regarded as beginning 
on 80 June. On 20 Jiuv he went to Con- 
naught to survey the king’s castles and 
pacify that region. In August he went to 
Leix and Offaly, where the native dans 
were at war against the Norman lords. On 
9 Sept, he was at Kildare, whence hs went 
to Cork and Carlow. On 1 Oct. he was at 
Limerick, and a few doys later at Water- 
ford. Early in 1289 he made a tour in 
Desmond, where a revolt had recently 
broken out. In the spiiug he started uorth- 
wards. After a stay in Meath, he led at 
the end of March a second expedition into 
Connaught. He devoted the summer to 
Desmond and Thomond, and the whole 
autumn to restoring peace in Leix and 
Offaly, where his energy and large following 
teduc^ the whole district to peace. At 
Hilarytide 1200 he held a porlioment in 
Dublin, and at Easter another parliament at 
Kilkenny. In May another Irish rising 
called him to Athlone. Comparative peace 
now ensued, and Sandford spent tho summer 
m a judicial eyre ftom Dublin to Drogheda, 


thence into Leinster. 'In these counties he 
rectified the king’s affairs so that Ireland 
was ever afterwords at peace.’ A minute 
itinerary and some notion of his work can be 
drawn &om the ' expenses of journeys to 
divers parts of Ireland of John, archbishop 
of Dublin, when keeper of Ireland,’ calen- 
dared in ' Calendar of Documents relating to 
Ireland, 1286-92’ (pp. 266-77). On 11 Nov. 
1290 he gave up his ofiice {ib. p. 276). The 
wars had so reduced the profits of his see 
that he was unable to properly maintain 
his table, and in 1289 obtained :^m Nicho- 
las IV a grant of first fruits within his 
diocese for that purpose {Cal, lapal Letters, 
i. 608). 

On21 Marohl201 Sandford received letters 
of protection for two years on his going to 
England to the king (ib. p. 392). He was 
now actively employed by Edward on Eng- 
lish business. He was present in 1292 at the 
proceedings involved in the great suit for 
the Scots succession. On 14 Oct. 1292 he 
was one of the bishops who declared that 
the soil should be decided by English law 
{Ann. Jteyni ScoHee in IbSHAKOEB, p. 265). 
He subscribed the declaration in favour of 
the issue of the elder daughter which settled 
the suit in BaUiol’s favour p. 300). He 
was at the final judgment at Berwiw, and 
witnessed at NorhamBalliol’s oath of fealty 
to Edward 1 (fh. pp. 867, 363). On 20 Sept. 
1293 he officiated at Bristol at the marriage 
of the king's eldest dau^ter Eleanor to 
Henry, count of Bar {Ann. Worcester, p, 613 ; 
Gont. Fiob. Wi&. ii. 208). Sandford was a 
zealous partisan of Edward, and did his best 
to persuade the clergy to make vast grants 
to him {Dunstaple Annals, p. 389). At 
Whitsuntide 1294 he was at the London 
pai'liament which agreed to war against 
hVonce to recover Gascony. On 20 June he 
was sent with Antony Belt [q.T.], hidiop 
of Durham, and others to negotiate an 
alliance with Adolf of Nassau, king of the 
Homans, against the French (Fasdera, i. 
602). Florence, count of Holland, and Sieg- 
fried, archbishop of Oologne, furthered the 
proposed alliance. The main husmess of the 
English envoys was to scatter money freely 
(Floras Sist. iii. 273). On 10 Aug. Sandford 
and Bek agreed upon a treaty, which on 
21 Aug. Adolf signed at Niirnberg. Many 
German princes joined the treaty, which 
was on 24 Ss]^t. acemted by the nego- 
tiators of both sides at Dordrecht. Sandford 
apparently took tke treaty back to England, 
Ho landed at Yarmouth, and quickly suc- 
cumbed to a sadden hut fatal iUnesa {Cont, 
Flob, Wia. ii. 274; Pauju, Gesehiehtetm 
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on 2 Oct. (^Caivtularies, ^e., of St. Mary's 
Abh^, Bublin, ii. S32). He was buried at 
St, ^trick's, Dublin, on 20 Feb. 129.> (i6.) 

[Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 
1252-84, 1286-02, 1293-1301 j Oaland.ir of 
Papal Letters, vol, i. ; Tbeiner'a Vetusta Monu- 
monta (1864); Eymer’s Foedara, vol. i. ; 
Dishangei; Ann. 'Worcester, O&ney, and Duu- 
Btaple, in Ann. Monastici ; Flores Hist. vol. iii. ; 
Oartularios, &c., of St. Mary's Abbey, Dublin 
(the last four in Bolls Ser.) ; Fncaimiles of Na- 
tional Manuscripts, Ireland, pt. U. ; Oont. Flor. 
Wig. (£ngl. Hist. Soc.); Ware’s Commentary 
on Prelates of Ireland, 1704; Gilbert's Viceroys 
of IroUnd; Pauli’s Geschiohte von England, 
vol. iv. ; Foss’s Biogr.iphia Juridica, p. 687.1 

T. 

SANDFOED or SAMFOED, JOHN 
iQo85 P-1629), poet and g^rammariau, son of 
Eicbotd Sandford, genUeman, of Chard, 
Somerset, •was born there about lo6o. lie 
entered Ealliol College, Oxford, as a com- 
moner about 16 Oct. 1681, and graduated 
S.A. fix)m Balliol on 17 Dee. 1686, M.A. on 
27 May 1693 (Fostub, Alumni, 1500-1714, 
p. 1311). He acted as corrector to the press 
at Oxford in 1602 (Madaw, Barly O.iford 
Frfss, p. 84), and -was chosen in 1393 chaplain 
of Magdalen College, but more than once was 
censured for absenting himself from public 
worship (Bloxam, vol. ii. pp,lxxxili,lxxxv). 
He obtained a reputation ns a writer of Latin 
verse within and without the university. 
John Lane reckoned him on a level with 
Daniel, describing them Jointly as the 'two 
swans’ of Somerset, and John Davies [q. v.] of 
Hereford eulogised him in a sonnet addressed 
to ‘ his entirely beloved .T. S.’ (appended to 
Davies’s ‘Scourge of Folly’). Sandford's 
eurllest publication, ‘ Appolinis et Mvsarum 
Ei/cTixi ElSMia in Serenissimce Eegince 
Elizabethte , . . adventum,’ Oxford, 1692, 
4to, describes in Latin verse the banquet 
given by the president and fellows of Mag- 
dalen to Queen Elizabeth's retinue on the 
occasion of her visit to 0.vford on 22 Sept. 
1602 ; two copies are in the British Museum 
and another in the library of Lord Robartes. 
The poem was reprinted, with notes from a 
transcript, in Plummer’s ‘Elizabethan Ox- 
ford,’ 1888 (Oxford Hist. Soc. vol. xiii.) 
Other verses by Sandford ore ‘ In obitum 
clar. Herols Domini Artburi Greij,’ in a 
funeral sermon by Thomas Sparke [q. v.1 on 
Lord Grey de Wilton, 150S; ‘In Funobria 
nob. et prsest. eq^nitis D. Henrici 'Vnton,’ 
3696, in 'Academite Oxoniensis funebre olfi- 
cium in mort. Eliz. Eeginoe,’ Oxford, 1003; 
and commendatory poems in Latin before 
John Davies’s * Mioroeosmos,' 1603, Thomas 
Winter’s translation of Du Bartas, pts. i. 


and ii. (1608), and Thomas Godwi^^^ 
mante Hist. Anthologia,’ 1614. 

He also published on his own account at 
Oxford ‘ God’s Arrow of the Pestilence,’ a ser- 
mon never preached (1604), and grammars of 
French, Latin, and Italian, to which he after- 
wards added one of the Spanish tongue 
The first three were entitled respectively, ‘V 
Quichot Francois, sive Janicvla et fireyi, 
Introduotio ad Linguam Gallicam,’ Oxford 
1604, 4to,* ‘A briefe extract of the former 
Latin Grammar, done into English for tlr* 
easier instruction of the Learner,’ Oxford 
ItJOil, 4to (dedicated to "William, son of 
Arthur, lord Qvey de Wilton); ‘A Gram- 
mar, or Introdvotion to the Italian Tongue' 
Oxford, 1606, 4to, containing a poem, ‘Sur 
I’Autheur,’ by Jean More (uo cony at tliA 
British Museum). 

Sandford retained the office of chaplain at 
Magdalen until 1616 ; but before that date 
he commenced travelling as chaplain to Sit 
John Dig by (after wai-ds first Eari of Bristol) 
[q. V.] About 1610 Sandford was in BrusaeL, 
and on 20 March 1011 they started for Spain, 
Digby’s errand being to arrange Prmce 
Charles's marriage with the Infanta. Pos- 
sibly it was not Sandford’s first visit, since 
he prepared ‘ IIpoTrvkaior, or Entrance to the 
Spanish Tongue ’ (London, 1611 ; 2n(l edit. 
1633, 4to), for tho use of the ambassador’s 
party (of. Biucit, Court and TimeufJatml, 
li. 106). 

In 1614, wbon .Sandfoi-d wrote to Sir 
Thomas Edmondes, then ambassador at Pari-, 
to condole with him on Lady Edmondes's 
death {Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1611-18, p. 
261), he was at Lambeth, acting as domestic 
chaplain to George Abbot, archbishop of 
Canterbury. Tho latter soon after (16161 
presented him to a prebend in Canterbury 
Cathedral Qjd^sto, F asti Focles, i, 63), and 
to the rectories of Ivechurch in Romney 
Marsh, and Blackmanstone, also in Kent. On 
27 Oct. 1621 he was presented to Snaie in 
the same county, which lie held until his 
death on 24 Sept. 1629. He was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral. 


[Works above mentioned ; Modan’s EarlyOz- 
ford Press, pp. 34, 36, 60, 62, 63, 96 ; Plummei's 
Elizabethan Oxford, Preface, p. xxix; 'Wood’s 
Athens Oxon. ii 471 ; Bloxam's Magdalen Cell. 
Register, ii, 120-32 ; Hosted’s Hiat. of Kent, 
iii. 432, 497, SOO. iv. 613 ; Liansdowne MS. 964, 
f. 120; Ames’s Typogr. ed. Herbert, p, 1405: 
Hunter’s manuscript Chorus Vatnm in Addit, 
MS. 24488, p. 448,] O.F.S, 


SAITDPORD, JOHN (1801-1873), 
divine, born on 22 March 1801 ,_wns the thjrd 
son of Daniel Sandford [q.v.], bishop of Edin- 
burgh, Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford [q.v.J 
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■was an elder brother. He was educated at 
the high school, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
University, before proceeding to Balliol 
College, Oxford, where ha matriculated on 
23 June 1820. He graduated B.A. in 1824, 
with a first-class in literis humanioribus, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1841 and B.D. in 1846. 
Ordained in 1824, he was appointed suc- 
cessively to the vicarage of Chillingham, 
Northumberland (1827), the chaplaincy of 
Long Acre, London, and the rectories of 
Bunwurch (1836) and Hallow, and of Alve- 
chnrch,near Bromsgrove (1834) (of. Eosieb, 
ItidM EeclesMstkus, p. 160. In 1844 he 
was named honorary canon of Worcester, 
and acted for o time as warden of Queen's 
College, Birmingham. In 1851 he became 
archwacon of Coventry in the same diocese, 
being also examining chaplain to the bishop 
of Worcester from 1853 to 1800. In 1861 he 
delivered the Bam^on lectures at Oxford, 
the sulgect being ‘The Mission and Exten- 
sion of the Church at Home.’ They were 
published in 1863. 

Sandford was an activemember of the lower 
house of convocation, and was chairman of 
its committees on intemperance and on the 
preparation of a church hymnal. His report 
on the former suljject was the first step 
towards the formation of the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society. In 1863-4 he was 
• member of the commission for the revision 
of clerical suhscription, being himself an 
advocate of relaxation. In politics he was 
a liberal. Among his intimate friends was 
.Archbishop Tait. He died at Alvechurch 
in 1873, on his seventy-second birthday 
(33 March). Besides sermons, lectures, and 
charges, Sandfoid published ‘Bemains of 
Bishop Sandford ’ (his fath^, 1830, 2 vols. ; 

' Psalms, Paraphrases, and Hymns, adapted,’ 
1837, 12mo ; ‘ Parochialia, or Church, School, 
and Parish,’ 1846, 8vo ; ‘Vox Cordis, or 
Breathings of the Heart,’ 1849, 12mo ; ' So- 
cial Reforms, or the Ilahils, HweUiugs, and 
Education of our People,’ 1867-72, 8vo. He 
also edited and contributod a preface to 
‘ Priae Essays on Eree-worship and Einonce,’ 
1866, 8vo. Sondford's portrait, as well ns 
that of his two brothers, was painted by 
Watson Gordon. 

Sandford was twice married, and left five 
sons and two daughters. Ilis first wife, 
Elizabeth (d. 1868h daughter of Richard 
Poole, esq., and niece of Thomas Poole [q. v.], 
Coleridges friend, was author of ‘ Woman 
in her Somal and Domestic Oharacter,’1831, 
13mo (Amer. edit. 1837), 7th edit. 1868; 
■'Lives of English Eemale Worthies,’ vol. i. 
1838, 12mo; ‘On Eemale Improvement,’ 
2 vols, 8vo, 1836, 4th edit. 1848, She died 


at Bunchurcb, near Rugby, iu 1863. His 
second wife was Anna, widow of David, Lord 
Erskine, and eldest daughter of William 
Cunninghame Graham of Gartmore, Stir- 
ling. 

His eldest son, Henry Ryder Poole Sand- 
ford (1827-1883), an inspector of schools 
from 1862, wrote pamphlets dealing with 
labour and education in the Potteries, and 
married a daughter of Gabriel Stone Poole, 
esa., a cousin of Thomas Poole ; she published 
‘Tuomas Poole and his PViends,’ 2 vols, 
8vo, 1888. The second son, Charles Walde- 

g 'ave Sandford (6. 1828), became bishop of 
ibraltar in 1874; the third, John Dou- 
glas Sandtbrd (b. 1833), became chief judge 
m Mysore; and the fifth, Ernest Grey (b, 
1840), was made archdeacon of Exeter iu 
1888. 

[Private information; Crockfoid’s Clsrical 
Directory; Foster’s Alnmni Oxon. 1716-1886; 
G-uardian, 26 Hatch 1873; Times, 23 March 
1873; Davidson and Benham's Life of Arch- 
bishop Tait, ii, 124 ; Men of the Beign ; A.Ui- 
bone's Diet. Engl. Lit. ii. 1027, Suppi. vol, ii. ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. Ln G. N. 

SANDFORD, SAMUEL (/. 1699), 
aotor^ of the fimiiljr of Sandford of Sand- 
ford m Shropshire, joined D’Avenant’s com- 
pany at Lincoln’s Inn Fields about a year 
after its formation, and was, on 16 Dec. 
1661, the original Worm in Cowley’s * Cutter 
of Coleman Street.’ On 1 March 1003 he 
was Sampson in ‘Romeo and Juliet,' and on 
20 Oct. Maligni (the villain) in Porter’s 
‘Villain.' Early in January 1603 he was 
Ernesto in Tuke’s ‘Adventures of Five 
Hours,’ and on 28 May Yiudex in Sir R, 
Stapleton’s ‘Slighted Maid.’ During the 
same season he was Sylvanus iu the ‘ Step- 
mother,’ also by Stapletom and in 1664 was 
Wheadle in Etherege’s ‘Comical Revenge, 
or Love in a Tub,’ and Provost in the 
‘ Rivals,’ D’Avenaut’s alteration of the ‘ Two 
Noble Kinsmen.’ 

After the cessation of performances on 
account of the plague, Sancuord is not to he 
traced until 26 Morem 1668, when he and 
Harris sang, as two hoUod singers, the epi- 
logue to D’Avenant’s ‘Man's the Master. 
After the death of D'Avenont, Sandfoid was, 
iu 1609, Wary in ‘ Sir Solomon^ or the Cau- 
tious Coxcomb,’ taken by Caryl, m port, from 
Molihre’s ‘ £cole des Femmes.’ In 1671 he 
was Toxoiis in Edward Howard’s ' Women’s 
Conquest,’ Justice Erunm in Revet’s ‘Town 
Shifts, or the Suburb Justice,’ and Cosso- 
nofsky in Oro’wne’s ‘ Juliana, or the Princess 
of Poland.’ After the migration of the com- 
pany under Lady D’Avenant to the ue'W 
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house at Dorset Garden, Sandford was Tti- 
vultio in Orowne’s ‘ Charles VIII, or the 
Invasion o£ Naples hy the French,' the first 
novelty produced at the house; Cureal in 
Eovensoroft’s ‘ Citizen turned Gentleman, or 
Namamouchi,’ token from ‘ Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnao ’ and ‘Le Bourgeois GentU- 
liomme,’ and either Sir Timothy or Trick in 
the Earl of Orrery’s ' Mr. Anthony.’ In 1672 
he was Camillo in Arrowsmith's ‘ Reforma- 
tion,’ Jasper in Nevil Payne’s ‘ Fatal J eolousy,’ 
and Ghost of Banquo in IVAvenantf s operatic 
rendering of ‘ Macbeth.’ He played, in 1674, 
Lycnngus in Settle’s ‘ Conquest of China by 
theTartars;’ in 1675 Tissaphernes in Otway's 
'Alcibiades;’ in 1678 Sir Roger Petulant 

S a jolly old knijAt’) in D'Urfey’s ‘Fond 
nsband, or the Plotting Sisters,’ and Sir 
Arthur Oldlove inD’Urfey’s ' Madame Fickle, 
or the Witty False One;’ in 1677 Thrifty 
in Otway’s ' Cheats of Soapin,’ Photinus in 
Sedley’s' Antony end Cleopatra,’ Sylvanusin 
the ‘Constant Nymph;’ in 1678 Priamus 
in Bankes’a ‘ Destruction of Troy,’ Colonel 
Buff in D’Urfey’a ‘ Squire Oldsapp, or the 
Night Adventurers,’ Niciaa in ‘Timon of 
AthenSj’ altered by Shadwell ; and in 1679 
Oreon in ‘CBdipus,’ ^ Dryden and Lee. 
Playing with George Powell [q. v.] in this 
play, Sandford, who had been hy mistake 

S lied with a real dagger instead of the 
dagger ordered, stabbed him, it is said, 
SO seriously as to endanger his life. Nothing 
more is heard of Sandford until the junction 
of the two companies in 1682, when ha 
played, at the Theatre Royal, one of the 
Sharifih in Dryden and Lee's ‘ Duke of Guise.’ 
His name is not again traceable until 1688, 
when, at the same house, it appears as 
Cheatly in Shadwell's ‘ Squire of Alsatia,’ and 
Colonel in Monntfort’s ‘ Injured Lovers.' In 
1689 he played Sir Thomas Credulous in 
Orowne’s ‘ Englidi Friar ; ’ in 1690 Benducar 
in Diwden’s ‘ Don Sebastian, King of Por- 
tugal,” Dareing in ‘ Widow Ranter, or the 
History of Bacon in Virginia,’ by Mrs. 
Behn, and Gripus in Drydenn ’ Amphitryon.’ 
To 1691 belong Rugildas in Settle’s ‘ Dis- 
tressed Innocence/ the Earl of Exeter in 
Monntfort’s ‘ King Edward III, with the Fall 
of Mortimer,’ Count Yerole in Soulherne'e 
‘Sir Anthony Love,’ Osmond in Dryden’s 
* King Arthur,* and Sir Arthur Clare in the 
‘Merry Devil of Edmonton:’ to 1892 Sir 
Lawrence Limber in D’Urrey's ‘ Marriage 
Hater Matched/ Hamilcar in Orowne's ‘ Re- 
gnlos,’ SosyhiuB (n'c) in Drydan’s‘Clcomenes/ 
the Abbot in ‘ Henry II, King of England/ 
assigned to Bancroft and also to Mountfort, 
In 1093 Sandford was Dr. Guiacum in 
D’Urfey’a 'Richmond Heiress.’ , 


When, m 1696, Betterton and his mso- 
otates seceded to the new theatre at Lincoln s 
Inn Fields, Sandford refused to join as & 
sharer, but at a salary of SI acted with 
them, creating Foresight in Coiisrreve’a ‘ Lnrl 
for Love.’ In 1697 he was Cuska Uio) L 
Hopkins’s ‘ Boadioea,’ Gonsalez in Congreve’s 
‘M.ournmg Bride/ and in 1698 UlySes in 
Granville’s ‘ Heroic Love.’ With one or two 
unimportant exceptions theee characters are 
ell original. The year of production is in 
some cases conjectural. 

Sandford seems to have left the stage in 
1699 or 1700. As Downes spealm of Brtter. 
ton and Underhill as being ‘ the only remain; 
of the Dulte of York's servants from 1662 
till the union in Ootobar 1706/ it has been 
assumed that Sandford was then dead. 
Cibber seems to imply that he was dead hi 
1704-6. 

Sandford is said to have prided himself 
upon his birth, and to have Wn subjected to 
some ridicule in consequence. Cibber speaks 
highly of his performances in tragedy, and 
says fliat when, in 1690, he joined the com- 
pany at the Theatre Royal, Sandford was one 
of the principal actors. The same authority 
calls him ‘ the Spagnolet, an excellent actm 
in disagreeable cliaracters ; for as the obief 
pieces of that famous painter were of human 
nature in pain and agony, so Sandford upon 
the stage was generally as flagitious as a 
Oreon, a Maligni, an Iag;o, or a Macbiavel 
could make him' (Apofoyy, ed. Lowe, i. 
130-1). To his possession of a low and 
crooked person the selection of him for such 
parts is attributed. Gibber repeats a story 
told him by Mountfort, how in a new piece, 
in which Sandford played on honest states- 
man, the pit sat through four acts, waiting 
for the actor to show the cloven hoof; but 
finding that Sandford remained to the end 
an honest man, they damned the piece, 'as 
if the author had imposed upon mem tbe 
most frontless or incredible absurdity’ ^p. 
132-3). Nevertheless, from his selecdon 
for Foresight, he would seem to have bad 
some gifts for comedy. Sandford had an 
acuta and piercing tone of voice and ve^ 
distinct articulation. He was an adept ia 
giving point to what seemed worthy of note, 
and Murred over ns much as possible tbe 
rhyme in Drydan’s tragedies. Cibber held 
that he would have made anideal Richard III, 
andheavowedlymodelledhieperformanceson 
what he thought Sandford would have done. 
Tony Aston, in his ‘ Brief Supplement,' 
describes Sandford as round-shouldered, 
meagre-faced, spiudle-shanked^ splay-footed, 
with a BOUT coantenen.ee, and long thin 
arms ; credits him with soundness of art and 
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wdgment: eays that hs acted strong-ly with 
his Hiw, and adds that Charles II called him 
the beat villain in the world. 

Steele, in the ‘ Taller ’ (No. 134), spaalta o£ 
Sandford on the stage ‘groaning upon a 
trheel, stuck with daggers, impaled alive, 
colling his esecutionera, with a dying voice, 
cruel dogs and villains; and ell this to please 
his judicious spectators, who were wonder- 
fully delighted with seeing a man in torment 
so well acted.’ 


[O’enest'a Account of the English Stage; 
Gibhefa Apology, ed. Lowe ; Doran’s Annals of 
the Stage, ed. Lowe ; Tony Aston’s Brief Snpple- 
nant; Dibdin’s Hist, of the Stags; Downes’s 
Boscins Anglicanus, ed. 1886.] J. K. 


SAITOHIJilST, Loud. [^MissricLU, 
■WmiiAii Hosn, 1819-1876.^ 

SANDIDANDS, J AMES, first Lobd Tok- 
phiohuN (d. 1679), was second son of Sir 
James Sandilands of Gaidar, by hlargaret 
or Mariot, only daughter of Archibald Eor- 
rester of Oorstorphine. At an early period 
the family were iu possession of the lands of 
SandUands in Lanarkshire, and firom the 
time of David II, whan Sir J ames Sandilands 
distinguished himself in the wars against the 
English, they began to acquire a position of 
somepowerand prominence. Byhiamarriage 
with Eleanor, countess of Oarriok, widow of 
Mexander, earl of Oairick, son of Edward 
Bruce, this Sir James Sandilande, who was 
killed at the battle of Hulidon Hill in 18SS, 
obtained the barony of West Oalder, Mid- 
Lotbian. The father of the first Lord Tor- 
phichen, also Sir James Sandilands of Oalder, 
msTvived until after 17 July 1669. With him 
at Calder Knox ‘ most resided after his return 
to Scotland ' in 1666. He was the ‘ ancient 
honourable father’ chosen in 1668 to present 
a 'common and public supplication’ to the 
queen regent for her support to ‘a godly 
reformation’ (Knox, Works, i. 801). Knox 
describes him as a man ‘ whose age and years 
deserved reverence, whose honesty and wor- 
ship might have craved audience of any 
mmesty on earth’ (*J.) 

The son was in 1643 appointed by the 
grandmaster of the knights of Malta (or 
knights hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem) 
preceptor of Torphiohen and head of the 
order in Scotland (cf. Jfotss and Queries, 
Ist ser. X, 201). In virtue of this office 
he had a seat in parliament, and on 28 Jan. 
1646-6 his name appeoxs as a member of the 
privy oonncil (Jt^, J*. £7. iSboil, i. 20b Along 
rrith his &ther he supported the Heforms- 
tion, and in 1669 he joined the lords of the 
con^egation against the queen regent on 
Oupar Muir. After her death he was, by 


the parliament held at Edinburgh in July- 
August of the same year, appointed to proceed 
to Trance to give on account of the proceed- 
ings (more especially in declaring the aboli- 
tion of the papacy) to Erancis and Mary 
(Knox, ii. 126 ; ‘ Pouvoiis donnds par les 
Etats d’Hcosse L Sir James Sandilands, grand 
mieur de I’ordre de SaintJean,’ in Tetoet’s 
Jielationg PoUtiques, ii. 147—60). On this 
strange errand he set out on 28 Sept. {Diurnal 
qf Oceurrents, p. 280). After a very unfavouiv 
able reception, be was dismissed without an 
answer, returning to Edinburgh on 19 Dec. 
{ib. p. 32^. 

On 27 Jan. 1661 Sandilands signed the 
act of the privy council approving of the 
Book of Discipline. In 1663 he resigned 
the possessions of the order of St. John 
to the crown, and in payment of ten thou- 
sand crowns, and an annual rent of five hun- 
dred merks, he received a grant to him and 
his heirs of tbs lands of the order which 
were erected into the temporal lordship of 
Torphiohen. In the spring of 1672 an ac- 
tion was raised against him for detaining 
certain goode of the queen, including ' one 
cofier full of huikis.’ He denied the goods 
and the coffer, but admitted he had cer- 
tain books which, according to one witness, 
were 'merkit with the king and queen of 
Erance’s armes’ (Thomson, Collection of In- 
ventories, 1815, pp. 182, 190). At a meeting 
of the privy council it was decreed that in- 
asmuch as he had neither brought nor pro- 
duced ‘the saidis gudis and gear confessit 
be him,’ he sliould he charged to do so on the 
morrow ; and that, shouldhe fail to do so, it 
would be taken as a confession that he pos- 
seseedalso the remainder of the goods charged 
against him (Eey. P. O, Seotl. 11 . 228). This 
threat seems to have proved effectual, for in 
the ' Catologae of the Library of James VI’ 
(ed. G. E. Warner in Miscellany of the Scot- 
tieh History Society, p. xxxiv) certain books 
are entered as got bySlorton ‘from my Lord 
St. John.’ 

Torphichen died in 1679, probably in Sep- 
tember, for onl9 OcttheEarl of Morton com- 
plained to the counoil that although he was 
Heritably ‘ infeft in tbe mains of Tlalbsmis 
and place of Halyairdis by the late James, 
Lord of Toiphichein,’ his react, Dame Jonett 
Murray (she was daughter of Murray of Pol- 
maise), had received letters firom the king, 
eharmng the 'keepers of the place of Hal- 
yairdis 'to deliver it up within six hours (Hey. 
P. O. Seotl. iii. 228). In her reply Dame Jonett 
Murray explained that the Earl of Morton 
had invaded the place in September, when 
her husband was unable to resist, on aoeount: 
of ‘ a deadly sickness of apoplexy’ (iS. p. 288). 
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By Ms ■wife, from -whom he 'was long sepa- 
rated, Saadilauds left no issue, and his estates 
and title deyol'ved on hisgrandnephe'w, James 
Sandilands of Galder. 

[Knox’s Works; Bi-nmal of Oeeurrents in_^e 
Sannatyne Club ; Beg, P, C. Scotl. rots, i— iii. ; 
Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 582-S, 
■which is full of errors in the account of Torphi- 
cben.] T. B. H. 


SANDELAITDS, JAMES, seventh Lobd 
T oBPBloimB (d. 1763), ■was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Wnlter, sixth lord Torphichen 
((f . 1698), hy his second ■wife, Hon. Catherine 
Alexander, eldest daughter of William, vis- 
count Canada and lord Alexander. He was 
a warm supporter of the treaty of union in 
1707. Subsequently he served under Marl- 
borough as lieutenant-colonel of the 7th dra- 

f oons. At the outbreak of the rebellion in 
715 his regiment was stationed in Scotland, 
and on 17 Oethe made an attempt to drive the 
highlanders out of Seton House, but ■without 
success. He was also present with his regi- 
ment at Sheiriflinuir. In 1722 he was ap- 

f ointed a lord of police, lie died on 10 Aug, 
703. By his wifoj Lady Jean Home, 
youngest daughter of Patrick, first earl of 
Morchmont, high chancellor of Scotlandj ha 
had three daughters, who died unmarried, 
and eight sons. Of the latter, James, master 
«f Torphichen, a lieutenant in the 44th foot, 
was badly wounded at the battle of Preston- 
nons (of. AilBX. CAifnvLn, p. 

14S), and died on SO April 1749 ; the second 
son, Walter, afterwards eighth lord, was 
fiheriff-depute of Mid-Lothian at the time of 
the rebellion of 1746, and was of great service 
in ■preserving order in Edinburgh j while 
AndrewandBohertdistinguished themselves 
08 soldiers. 


[Histories of the Bobellion of 1715 ; Alex- 
ander Carlyle's Autobiogr, ; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 595-6.] T. P. H. 

SAITOSBUBT or SAHSBIJIIY, JOHN 
(1676-1610), Latin poet, was horn in London 
in 1676, He was admitted at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ school in May 1687, and matriculated, 
aged seventeen, os scholar of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, 6 July 1693. In 1696 he was 
elected to one of the exhibitions given hy St. 
Paul’s schoolfor the support of poor scholars at 
the university ( GABniiriiB, St. PattPs Meg. pp. 
29, 399), He graduated B.A. in 1697, M.A, 
in 1601, B.D. in 1608, In 1607 he became 
vicar of St. Giles’s, Oxford. In 1608 he pub- 
lished Latin hexameters, entitled ‘ Ilium in 
Italimn, Oxonia ad Frotectionem Begis sui 
omnium optimi filia, pediseoua,’ Oxford, 8vo 
(Bodl. Libr.) The dedication to James I 
shows that the poems were written in 1606. i 


Of this rare and valuable work there 
copy in the British Museum Librarv, Each 
paM contains the arms of one of the coUesM 
and beneath are nine hexameters givina ail 
exjilanation of them, and containing a Mm- 
phment to the king. Sandsbury also ■vneta 
verses in the university collection oa th* 
death of Elizabeth, and Latin tragedies 
■which were performed by the scholars of 
the college at Christmas. He died in Janu- 
ary 1609-10, and was buried in St. Giles’s 
Church, 

[Wood’s Athen® Oion. (Bliss), ii. 58 ; Fostet’i 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iv. 1808; Eobinson’a 
Merchant Taylors’ School Reg. i. 30 ; Cat Bod- 
leian Libr. ; Madan’s Early Oxford Press, p. 72 • 
Lo^wndes’s Bibliogr. Man. lii. 1763.] E. C. il, * 

SANDWICH, EabIiS os , [SeaMoxiiGir 
Edwabd, fii-st earl, 1626-1672; MosiAav’ 
JOHB, fourth earl, 1718-1792.] ’ 

SANDWICH, HENRY nu (d. 1278, 
bishop of London, was son of Sir Ilenry de 
Sandwich, a knight of Kent (Cent. Gebtase 
OF 0.tNTBBBUET, ii. 218). Ralph de Sand- 
wich [q. V.] was probably his brother. He is 
perhaps the Ilenry do Sandwich, clerk, who 
had hcenso to hold an additional hensfico, 
with cure of souls, on 7 June 1238 (Chi. 
Papal Megieters, i. 176). Afterwards helield 
the prebend of Wildland at St. Paul’s (Dns- 
DAiiB, Hitt, St. Paul’s, p. 279). On IB Nov. 
1262 he was elected bishop of London, and 
at once went abroad to obtain the assent of 
King Henry, who was then in France. 
Thence he proceeded to Belley, ivhere he 
received confirmation firom Archbishop Boni- 
face on 21 Dec, (_ Oont , Gdevasb, ii. 218; 
Ann . Mon . iv. 132). He was consecrated at 
Canterbury by John of Exeter [q.v.], bishop 
of Winchester, on 27 Jan. 1203, Sandtrich 
was a warm sympathiser ivith the baronial 
party, but, like other bishops on that side, 
frequently acted as a mediator during the 
barons’ war. On 12 .Tiily 1263 he, with 
other bishops, had a conference with Simon 
de Montfort at Canterbury to arrange terms 
of peace ; afterwards, by the kings order 
and ■with the will of the barons, he had 
onstody of Dover Castle after its siurender 
by the king’s son Edmund, and pending the 
appointment of a regular customon {Gotti. 
Gbbvasu, ii. 273). As one of the baronial 
prelates he joined in the letter accepting the 
arbitration of Louis IX ou 18 Dec. (Rise- 
ABUBB, De Mellis, pp. 121-3). He took part 
in the abortive negotiations at Braddey at 
tlie end of March 1264, and, accompanying 
Simon de Montfort into Sussein was sent with 
Walter de Oontelnpe, bishop of Worcester, on 
the day before the battle oi Lewes, to ofier a 
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payment of 80,000/. if the king -would un- 
dertake to obsarre the provisions of Oxford 
(tJ. p. 29)* After the battle Sandwich was 
one of the arbitrators appointed under the 
inise of Lewes (ib. p. 37), In September 
Guv Foulquois the legate, afterwards Cle- 
ment IV, summoned the baronial bishops to 
appear before him at Boulogne. According 
to some accounts tho bishops refused to ap- 
pear, either in person or by proctors; but 
eventually the bishops of London, Worcester, 
and "Winchester appear to have gone at the 
end of September. Guy ordered them to 
publish his sentence of excommunication 
against Simon de Montfort and his abettors. 
The bishops appealed to tho pope, and when 
they returned -with the hull of excommuni- 
cation allowed the men of the Cinque ports 
to seize and destroy it. Afterwards, in an 
ecclesiastical council at Westminster on 
19 Oct., the appeal was confirmed, and the 
bishops openly disregarded the legate’s decree 
(Aiinalea Monaatici, Hi. 284, iv. 168; Flores 
Sistoriarum, iil. 282-3; Risiiawobb, De 
Sellis. p. 39). After the fall of Simon de 
Montfort, Clement IV gave the new legate, 
Ottobon, power to absolve Sandwich and 
the other baronial prelates, but directed 
that they should be suspended from their 
oiHco, and their case reserved for his own 
decision (Oal. Papal Meffisters, i. 419,433, 
438). Shortly before Easter 1266 Ottobon 
formally suspended Sandwich, who soon 
afterwards went abroad to the pope. Sand- 
wich -was detained at the Boman curia 
for nearly seven years, having only a small 
pittance ftom the revenues of his see (Ann. 
Mon, iii. 247). At last, on 81 Majr 1272, 
having shown his humility and devotion, he 
was, on the petition of Edward, the king’s 
son. relaxed from suspension and restored 
to ids ofiSce (pal. Papal Peg, i. 441). On 
31 Jon, 1273 ue -was once more received in 
his cathedral amid much rejoicing (Ann, 
Mon, iv. 26S-4 ; Ub. de Ant, Zegibus, p. 
166). His health -was already failing, and 
he could not attend Kilwardby’s consecra- 
tion on 26 Feb. (ib. p. 167). lie died at his 
manor of Orset on 16 Sept., and was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 23 Sept., in the 
place which he had chosen on the day of his 
enthronement (p. p. 200; Ann, Mon, iv. 
266). His tonm was destroyed at the Be- 
formation. He left 40s, for the observance 
of his obit; his chalice of silver gilt, his 
mitre, and a number of vestments were an- 
ciently preserved at St. Paul’s (DuanAiB, 
pp, 313, 316, 321-8). Bichard do Gravesend, 
afterwards bishop of London, owed his early 
advancement to Sandwich (to. p. 23). Simon 
de Sandwich of Preston, Kent, whose grand- 
voi. xTir. 


daughter Juliana married William de Ley* 
bourne [see uuder LBXBOTntitE, Bogeb be], 
was probably a brother of the bishop 
(Arohaologia Cantiana, vi, 190). 

[Annslcs Monastici, Flores Historiarum, 
Continuation of Garvase of Canterbury, Annales 
Londinenses, ap. Chron. Edward 1 aud Ed- 
ward U (all these are in Bolls Ser.) ; Bishanger, 
Be Beilis apud Lewos et Evesham, Liber da 
Antiquis Lembns (both Camden Soc.); Bliss's 
Calendar of Fap.-il Begisters ; Hasted's Hist, of 
Kent, iv, 266-6 ; "Wharton, Be Episcopis 
Londinensibus, pp. 08-100; Lo Here’s Fasti, ed. 
Hardy ; ProtheroB Simon de Montfort.] 

C. L. K. 

SANI>"WIOH, BALPH de (d. 1308 P), 
judge, was probably brother of Henry de 
Sandwich [q. v.], bishop of London. He was 
a knight, lord of lands in Ham and Eyns- 
ham, and patron of the church of Waldes- 
ham, all m Kent. During the reign of 
Henry 111 he was appointed keeper of the 
wardrobe. In 1264 he withdrew from the 
king and joined the confederate barons (An- 
nals of Worcester, sub an.), and on 7 May 
1266 Simon de Montfort — Thomas de Can- 
telnpe [q. v.1 the chancellor, being oCier- 
•wise occupied— committed the great seal to 
Sandwich, with the proviso that for the issue 
of precepts he should obtain the concurronoo 
of Peter de Montfort aud two others, though 
he could seal writs independently of them. 
It was then noted that it was on unheard-of 
innovation that the great seal should be in 
lay hands ("Wxeles, sub an. ; Foss, iii. 150). 
On tbe death of the bishop of London in 1273, 
Sandwich received the custody of the tempo- 
ralities of the sec. In 1274 ue and his wife 
were summoned to attend the coronation of 
Edward I (lIi.T)0's.,SistoryqftbePj;c7ieqiter, 
i, 71). He received the custody of the 
castle of Arundel in 1277, the Lord Bichard 
being a minor, and from that year xmtil 1282 
was escheator south of the Trent with the 
title of 'senesoallns regts’ (Abbrev. Pot, 
Orig. i. 21). His name appears along with 
the names of the judges that were present at 
the proffer of homage by Alexander IH 
[q. V.] of Scotland in the parliament at 
Westminster on 26 Oct. 1278 (Feedera, i. 
663), and in 1281 and 1299 he was sent 
-with other judges to carry messages from 
the king to the archbishop of Conterbnry 
concerning proceedings in oonvocation (ib, 
pp. 688. 914). In 1284 he was acting as a 
justice in Kent in conjimction with Stephen 
da Penecester (Fenshurst), the warden of 
the Cinque porta (Pegistrum J, PeMam, iii. 
1077). 

"When, on 6 June]286 (the date 14Edw.I, 
Le. 1286, in Fiber Alima, i. 16, should ap- 

8n 
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parently be corrected to 13 Edw. I, comp, 
p. 17, and JAber Cuatumarum, i. 292), tlieiing 
took the mayoralty and liberties of London 
into his own hand, he appointed Sandwich, 
whom he made constable of the Tower, to be 
warden of the city, charging Mm to govern 
it according to the customs and liberties of 
the citizens. He was succeeded as warden 
by John Breton in Pebruary 1280, was again 
appointed warden on 20 July 1287, and 
again apparently succeeded by Breton in 
I^bruary 1288, when he was also removed 
from the constableship of the Tower ^‘4,) He 
wos, however, reinstated in both offices in 
1200, but was not warden after 1296. The 
years in which these changes were made are 
difficult to ascertain owing to differences in 
computation in the lists of mayors and 
wardens, and because, even whan not hold- 
ing the wardenship, Sandwich would, as 
constable of the Tower, act in some matters 
in conjunction with the warden, and he is 
therefore in one list (fi. pp. 241-2) stated to 
have been warden team the 14th to 21 
Edw. I. (1285-6-1292-8). As warden he 
appears to have acted with impartiality and 
regard for the liberties of the city. One of 
Ms regulations, committing the custody of 
certain of the gates to the men of certain 
wards, who ware to ffirniah guards provided 
with two pieces of defensive armour, led to the 
definition of the citv’e ward system (Lor- 
IIB, london, pp, 63-71). 

In Michaelmas term (1289) a fine was 
levied before him, but it is doulitful whether 
he ever filled the office of a judge at West- 
minster. Probably during the period, and 
certainly later, he was a justice for gaol de- 
livery at Newgate (Libe}' Albita, i. 406). As 
constable of the Tower be joined with the 
warden, J ohn Breton (they are both styled 
wardens in the account of the meeting, LUier 
Cuatumai'um, i. 72-6) in persuading the 
Londoners in 1206 to obey the king^ pre- 
cept that they should furnish men for the 
defence of the south coast, and the proceed- 
ings afford an example of the moderation 
with which both acted in their dealings with 
the city (Loeeib, u.s, p. 70). In that year 
also he received for custody in the Tower the 
earls of Boss, AthoU, Menteith, and other 
Scottish lords tslcen at Dunbar (I^gdera, i. 
841). When the royal treasury at West- 
minster wos robbed in IS OS, he was appointed 
along with Boger le Brabazon [q. v.), chief 
justice of the king's bench, and other judges, 
to make inquisition into the affair in Imddle- 
sex and Surrey {ib. p. 960). He was one of 
the commission oi^udges that tried and con- 
demned William WaUace on 23 Aug. 1805 
{Aimalea London, pp, 189-40), and in Sep- 


tember 1306 he judged and 
Simon Eraser and two others 
the accession of Edward II he was 'coaWj 
in the constableship of the Tower, and tn 
8 Eeb. 1308 was summoned, with his wife 
to attend the coronation. He doubtless iei 
soon afterwards; in the following May Jdm 
de OrumbweU appears as oonstable of 
Tower (Fcedei-a, ii. 46). " 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 160-1 ; Beg. J. Peekhain. 
Arch. Cant, ni, 1006, 1077; Ann Wigoa sad 
Wykas, ap. Ann Monast. iv. 108, 460,Libet 
Albus.i. 17 , 401, 406, and Liber Oust, i 7 i n 
186, 241-2, 292-3, 386, ap. Mun. &Uai.london 
Ann. Londin. ap. Chr. Edw.I andEdw. II i. igi' 
139, 148 (these tliree Bolls Ser.); Abhrw.'ltot' 
Orig. i. 21 (Record pnbl.); Madox’s Hist of 
Excheq. i. 71, 270 ; Eymer's Fcedeia, 1 . 663 
698, 841, 914, 968, 060, ii. 31, 46 (Recorded.)’ 
Hasted's Kent, ii. 629; Loitie’s London, m 
67-71, 82, 101 (Historic Towns Ser.); Shaim'a 
London and the ICiugdom, i. 122, 126] 'W.H. 

SANDWITH, HUMPHRY (1822-1881), 
army physician, bom at Bridlmeton, York- 
shire, in 1822, was eldest son or Hnmpkry 
Sandwith, surgeon. His mother waaadangh- 
ler of Isaac Ward of Bridlington. Ms 
father eventual^ became one of the leading 
physicians in Hull. After being at several 
schools, where he learnt little, Sandwith was 
apprenticed at the age of sixteen to hisnncle, 
Dr. T. Sandwith, at Beverley. There he 
spent five unhappy and unprofltahb years, 
making im prescriptions. He managed, how- 
ever, to find some scope for Ms love of ad- 
venture in shooting wild ducks on winter 
nights. 

lie left Beverley in 1843, had a little 
systomatic teaching in the medical school at 
Hull, and spent a few months at Lille to 
learn Prench. He was then entered as a 
student at University College, London, and 
in the autumn of 1846 he passed the emu- 
nation of London University and that of the 
College of Surgeons, and was qualified to 
practise. He was appointed house surgeon 
to the Hull Infirmary in 1847, but iU-health 
obliged Mm to resign. He had already made 
a vovage to the Levant, and, finding no wort 
in England he now determined to tiyhis 
fortune in Constantinople. 

He went out in March 1849 with letters 
of introduction to Sir Stratford Conning, the 
English ambassador. He made warn ffiends 
at the embassy, though Ms relations with 
Canning were never very cordial, In August 
he accompanied Conning’s protegS, Austen 
Henry Layard, in Ms second aicduBological 
expedition to Nineveh, and spent neadytwo 
years in Mesopotamia. He meant to have tn^ 
veiled in Persia, but an ottadkoffeveroWigod 
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jiim to letnm to Oonatautinople in Septemljar 
1861. Id 186S appointed corre- 

Bpondent of tie 'Times,’ but the connection 
£d not last long ; Delano complained that 
he looked at the Eastern qnestion from the 
Tuilridi, not the English, point of view. He 
was no doubt influenced by the atmosphere 
in which he lived ; but he was abeady quite 
alive to the unfitness of the Turks to govern 
other races. , „ 

When war broke out he engaged as staff 
surgeon under General Beatsom who was 
raiang a corps of Bashi-Bazouks, and he 
servra with this corps on the Danube in July 
end August 1864 It had no fighting, but 
there was much sickness, and Sandwith had 
to eke out his medical stores by gathering 
herbs in the meadows and leeches in the 
marshes. Finding that the corps was to he 
soon disbanded, he offered his services to 
Colonel (afterwards Sb William Fenwick) 
Williams [q.v.], who was going to Armenia 
as British commissioner with the Turkish 
army. They were accepted, and on 10 Sept, 
he left Constantinople for Erzerum. 

In Fehruair 1866 Williams, now a lieu- 
tenant-general in the Turkish army, ap- 
pointed Sandwith inspector-general of hoa- 
pitols, placing him at tne head of the medical 
staff, ^era was^ a great deal to he done 
in organising It, in superintending sanitary 
measures, and in providing medical stores, for 
the drug depdt contained little but scents 
and cosmetics. Meanwhile Colonel Lake 
was fortifying Kars, and in the beginning of 
June, when the siege was imminent, Wil- 
liams and his staff took up their quarters 
there. Throughout the defence, which lasted 
tUl the end of November, Sandwith was 
inde&tigahle. He had to contend at first 
with cholera, and afterwards with starva- 
tion; and after the assault of 29 Sept, he 
had great numbers of wounded mem both 
Tarkish and Hussian, on his hands. He had 
to rely mainly on horseflesh broth to bring 
his patients round. But he succeeded in 
keeping off hospital gangrene and epidemic 
typhus. 

When Kars surrendered, and Williams 
and his staff went to Hussia as prisoiiers, 
Sandwith was set bee by Generm Moura- 
vieiF, in recognition of bis humane treatment 
of the Kussian prisoners. He made his way 
to Constantinople, undergoing great hard- 
ships and dangers in crossing the Armenian 
mountains, and on 9 Jon, 1866 he arrived in 
London. He was the lion of the season, 
and had to teE the story of the siege to the 
queen and the ministers. His narrative was 
published by the end of the month, was cor- 
dially reviewed in the ‘Times’ by Delane, 


and sold rapidly. He was made G.B., and 
Oxford gave hirn the degree of D.C.L. In 
August he went with Lord Qranvilie to 
Moscow for the coronation of the czar, and 
was presented with the Bussiun order of 
St. Stanislaus. He also received the cross 
of the French Legion of Honour 

He had now several opportunities of ob- 
taining a good medical practice in England, 
hut he had no attachment to the profes- 
sion, and looked to a different career. In 
February 1867 he was appointed colonial 
secretary in Mauritius, and he spent two 
years there. But the climate and the work 
did not suit him. He came home on leave 
in September 1869, and in the following 
spring he resigned, in the hope (which was 
not realised) that he would soon get another 
post. 

He married, on 29 May 1860, Lucy, 
daughter of Bobert Hargreaves of Accring^ 
ton, whose brother William was intimate 
with Oobden. Thenceforth he began to take 
an active interest in English politics. He was 
on ardent reformer, a member of the Jamaica 
committee, and in 1808 he tried to enter par- 
liament for Marylehone. Li 1864 he paid 
a visit to Servia and Bulgaria, and in a letter 
to the ‘ Spectator ’ he predicted that ‘ the next 
Christian massacre will probably be in BuL 
garia.’ In the same year he wrote a hook, 
‘The HeMm-Bashi,’ which under the guise 
of a novel was a telling indictment of Turkish 
misrule. "When the Franco-German war 
broke out in 1870, he went to France on 
behalf of the National Aid Society. But 
he was dissatisfied with the action of the 
committee, which seemed to him to he 'fum- 
bling about in the most imbecile manner,’ 
and ue did not work with them long. 

In 1873 he was invited by the munici- 
pality of Belgrade to attend Brinee Milan’s 
coronation, and became closely mixed up in 
Servian politics. When Servia declared war 
against Turkey in 1876, Sandwith went to 
Belgrade, and devoted himsMf to the relief of 
the wounded and the refugees. He wrote 
letters to the English papers, pleading the 
Servian cause, and, returning to England 
in the beginning of 1877, be lectured and 
spoke on behalf of the Servian refugees. He 
took hock 7,000{. for them, in Marcli ; hut the 
work of distribution overtaxed his strength ; 
he hod a dangerous illness, and was ohl^ed 
to go home. In October he went to Bu- 
charest for three months as agent for the 
English Association for the Bussion sick 
and wounded, hut had naithex health nor 
opportimity to do much, During all this 
tme he used every means in his power to 
dissuade his countrymen firom coming to 
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the help of Turkey against Russia, In his 
last years he devoted time and labour to 
agitating for an improved water supply for 
London. 

In 1880 the state of his wife’s health led 
them to winter at Davos, with bad results 
for both of them. In the spring he became 
rapidly worse, and he died at Pans on 16 May 
1881, and was buried at Passy. Ha had 
five children, one of whom, together with 
his wife, died next year, 

Sandwith combined a genial disposition 
.and winning character with singular direct- 
juess and disinterestedness. Professor Max 
Jlluller wrote of him: 'I never heard him 
make a concession. Straight as an arrow 
he flew throi^h life, a devoted lover of truth, 
a despiser or all quibbles.' Canon Liddon 
though him one of the most remarkable 
persons he had known, and doubted whether 
any other Englishman had done so much for 
the relief of the Christian populations of 
European Turkey. But he had the one-sided- 
ness of a strong partisan. 

The following is a list of his chief writings, 
other than journalistic : 1. * A Narrative of 
the Siege of Kars, and of the Six Months’ 
Resistance of the Turhiah Q-arriaon, nndar 
General Williams, to the Russian Army; 
together with a Narrative of Travels and 
Adventures in Armenia and Lozristan, with 
Remarks on the present State of Turkey,’ 
London, 18S6, 8vo. 2, ‘ The Heldm-BasM ; 
or the Adventures of Giuseppe jlntonelli, a 
Doctor in the Turkish Service,' 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1864, 8vo. S. ‘A Preface to “Notes 
on the South Slavonic Countries in Austria 
and Turkey in Europe,’" London, 1866, 8vo. 
4, ' Minsterborough : a Tale of English Life’ 
fbased on reminiscences of his youth at 
Beverley), Svols.London, 1878, 8vo. 6. ‘Shall 
•we flght Russia P An Address to the Work- 
ing Men of Great Britain,’ London, 1877, 
8vo. 

[T. Humphry Ward's Memoir (compiled ftom 
I autobiographical notes), 1881.] E. M. L. 

SANDYS, CHARLES (1786-1869), an- 
tiqui^, born in 1786, was second son of 
Edwin Humphrey Sandys, solicitor, of Can- 
terbury, by his second wife, Helen, daughter 
xf Edward Lord Chick, eB^(Bunxn, Landed 
Gentty, 1882, ii. 1414). He was admitted a 
.solicitor in 1808, and practised at Canter- 
bury imtil 1867, when mcumstances obliged 
him to retire abroad. He died in 1869 ; ha 
had married Sedley Prancis Burdett, by 
whom ha hod issue. Sandys was elected fel- 
low of the Society of Antiquaries on 18 June 
1846. 

He published : 1, ‘ A Critical Dissertation 


on Professor Willis’s “ Architectural Hist™. 

ofOanterbury Cathedral, ’’’8vo,London.l^ 

2. ‘ The Memorial and Cose of Clerici T.i>;.i ' 
or Lay Clerks of Canterbury Cathedral ’ft™ 
London, 1849. S. ‘ Consuetudines Kauei®-' 

a History of Gavelkind and other Remark- 
able Customs in the County of Kent ’ Sto' 
Jjondon, 1861 . He also compiled a concise 
history of Reculver, Kent, from the time of 
the Romans to that of Henry VIII, which 
was inserted in 0. Roach Smith’s ‘ Histoiv 
and Antiquities of Riohborough, Reculver 
and Lymns,’ 1860. The manuscript h in’ 
the cathedral library, Canterbury. To the 
Gloucester congress volume of the British 
Aroheeologieal Association (1846) Sandvs 
contributed a valuable paper on the Dane 
John Hill at Canterbury (pp. 186-48), 

[Sandys’s Works ; information from Incorpo- 
rated Law Society; law lists and directories in 
Brit. Mus.] G, G, 


SANDYS, EDWIN (1616 P-1883), 
archbishop of York, was horn probably at 
Hawkshead in Eurness Eells, Lancashire, in 
1616. Strype, in his life of Parker (i. 125 ), 
says that ho was a Lancashire man (of a 
stock settled at St. Bees), and that he was 
forty-three when consecrated bishop of Wo^ 
cester in 1669, the former statement sup- 
porting that of Baines {Lanoaxhire, v, 623), 
who also names Hawkshead as his birth- 

E laee. He was third son of WiDiam Sandys 
y Margaret, daughter of John Dixon of 
London O’i-i but of. Sibxpb, Annals, m. 
ii. 65). Strype connects his family with 
that of William, lord Sandys [q. v.], but the 
connection seems doubtful fet Eosii]B,Ian- 
oashire Pedigrees, ‘Sandys’). Ho was pro- 
bobly educated at Euniess Abbey, where 
John Bland (b. v.], the martyr, is said to hate 
been his teacher. He then went to St. John’s 
Oollego, Oambridgo, grodualingB.A. in 1589, 
M.A. 1641, B.D. 1647, and D.D. 1649. In 
1642 he served the olHce of proctor. He was 
chosen master of Catharine Hall in 1647. In 
1548he was vicar of Cavershnm, and onl2Dec. 
1649 become canon of Peterborough. Hbwm 
one of Bucer's friends at Cambridge, and is 
said (SiBTPE, Parker, p. 66) to have been 
consulted about his 'De Regno Ohristi.' In 
1652 he received a prebend at Carlisle. 

Sandys, like Ridley and Cheke, supported 
Lady Jane Grey’s cause on religious grounds, 
He was vioe-chanceRor of Cambridge Dni- 
versity in 1668, and when Northumbarhmd 
on his journey into the eastern counties 
came to Cambridge he joined him, and 
preached before him a sermon in whiohLady 
Jane’s claims were upheld. Thin sermon, 
which ‘ pulled many tears out of the eye of 
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the biggest of them,’ he -was requested to 
Btthlisfi, and a messenger (Thomas Lever 
fn V.] or Ealph Lever [q. t.]) was ready 
feed to ride with the copy to London, 
when the news arrived of Northumherlaiid’s 
retreat and the saccess of Queen Mary. The 
diie, on returning to Cambridge, ordered 
Sandys to proclaim Queen Mary, which he 
did in the marhet-plaee, at the same time 
mairing the somewhat safe prophecy that 
yoithumherland would not escape punish- 
ment. He resigned his ofBee of viee-chan- 
ceUoT, and on 26 July 1663 was brought, 
with others of the party, to London and im- 
prisoned in the Toiver. Ha was afterwards 
deprived of his mastership on the ground of 
his marriage, and Edmund Cosin was oho'ien 
in his place. In the Tower he had Bradford 
Bs a companion for a time, but at Wyatt’s 
rebeUiouhewas removed to the Morshalsea, 
and nine weehs later, by the mediation, of 
Sir Thomas Holcroft, the huight-marshal, a 
secret fciend to the protestants (Stbtpe, 
Cranmtr, p. 626), ha was released and, though 
searched for, managed to reach Antwerp in 
Maylhod. Edward Isaac helped him greatly, 
and sent his son with him. Thence Sandys 
went to Augsburg, and afterwards to Stras- 
burg, where he attended lectm-es by Pater 
Martyr (fi, p. 613), and where he was joined 
by his first wife and a son, both of whom 
died within a year of their coming, lie is 
said (SiBiPB^Mewioriafo, m. i. 404) to have 
been also at Frankfurt j but when the news 
of Queen Mary’s death come he was at Peter 
Martyr’s house at Zurich. 

Sandys returned to England on 13 Jan. 
1666-9, and, although he next month married 
a second wife, at once received preferment. 
He was mode one of the commissioners for 
the revision of the Liturgy who met at Sir 
Thomas Smith’s house in Westminster in the 
early months of 1669, was one of the Lent 
preachers of 1668-9, and again in 1661. In 
1569 he preached also at St. Paul’s. In the 
some year he was one of those who were 
coj^issioned to make an ecolesiastical visi- 
tation of the north, beginning at St. Mary’s, 
Nottingham, on 22 Aug. And it must have 
been while on this visitation, and not ou 
17 Nov. 1563 (Stbtpb, Annah, i. i. 222^, 
that Sandys preached his sermon at York, in 
which he described Queen Elizabeth in terms 
which must have ddighted her, and which, 
if, as Strype says, he spoke ‘ not of guess but 
of ^owledge,’ says but little for his pene- 
tration. Like Grindal, Jewel, and others, 
Sandys had returned nom. exile on. oppo- 
nent of vestments, but, like others, he gave 
way. He was ofiered the see of Carlisle, but 
refused it, and was given Worcester. He 
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was consecrated at Lambeth ou 21 Deo. 
1669. 

The biographies of Sandys are fiUed with 
accounts of his squabbles. As far os ecolesi- 
astical matters were concerned, Parker was 
probably right (Stsvpb, Parker, i. 166) when 
he hinted at his ‘ G ermanical nature ; ’ he was 
an obstinate and conscientious puritan at a 
time when those in authority wished that 
men with Eomish leanings should be treated 
indulgently. Hie zeal naturally showed itself 
in his visitation, which he began, as Parker 
(lA) complained, * before he was scarce warm 
in his seat,’ He signed the articles of 1662, 
hut showed his views in his advice to the 
convocation of that year on rites and cere- 
monies, objecting for one thing to the eign 
of the cross in baptism. He mso drew up 
for the same body certain practical sugges- 
tions as to the conduct of ecclesiastical 
persons (Stbipe, Annals, i. i. 606). In 1663 
Sir John Bourne, who had been secretary of 
state to Queen Ma^ tried to make mischief 
against Sandys. He wrote to the privy 
council (tb. i. li. 16 &c.), charging him with 
being no gentleman. To all the bishop re- 
plied with such effect that Bourne found 
himself in the Morshalsea, and had to make 
a submission. The contest, however, is 
valuable as affording evidence of the im- 
pression which the married clergy of a cathe- 
dral town made on those of the old way 
of thinking. Some time afterwards (1669) 
Sandys spoke of Bourne as his ‘ constant and 
cruel enemy.' 

In 1666 Sandys was one of the translators 
of the Bishops’ Bible (of. Stbtpe, Parker, 
i. 416). He was weU. suited for tbis work, 
as he was always a studious man and inte- 
rested in the studies of others (Stbtpe, 
Annals, i. ii. 221, 640). In 3670 he was, in 
spite of Parker, who wialied for Aylmer, 
made bishop of London in succession to 
Grindal, the temporalities being restored on 
18 July. He said that ha did not want to 
change. Strype hints that 'fees and fruits ’ 
may nave had some shore in making him 
hesitate; hut finally a blunt letter &om Cecil 
brought him to the point. He held his first 
visitation in the January following, and from 
the articles and injunctions then used indi- 
cations of the prrowth of the puritan spirit 
maybe gathered. On his first coming to his 
new diocese he concluded by certain articles, 
dated 18 Deo. 1670, oextaiu disputes which 
had arisen in the Dutch church of London 
(cf. Stbtpe, Qrindal, pp, 189-96; Hessbes, 
Scales, Zonk Patav. ii. 862). The next year 
(1671), however, he was held to have ex- 
ceeded his authority in regard to the Dutch 
church by the other members of the eede- 
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siastical commission ; Sandys had joined the May 1681 at Doncaster he contrived, vrith 
ecclesiastical commission in 1671, He took the connivance of the husband, to introduce 
part in the translation of the Bible of 1673, a woman into Sandys’s bedroom. The hus- 

his shore being the books of Hosea, Joel, bond then rushed in, and Stapleton appeared 

and Amos to Malaohi inclusive (Stbtph, in the guise of a £;iend who wishedto pre- 
Parier, ii. 323). He was, as before, strongly vent a scandal. Sandys weakly gave money 
repressive in tendency ; he took part in dis- to the injured husband and a lease of lanim 
turbing the 'massmongers’ at the house of to Stapleton. But when Stapleton pushed 
the Portuguese ambassador, catching several the husiness further and tried to extort a 
who were ‘ ready to worship the calf ' there, lease of the manors of Southwell and Scrowhy 
On the other hand, he was one of those who on favourable terms from him, Sandys dii 
signed the order on 12 Dec. 1678 for the closed the outrage to the council. Those 
arrest of Cartwright, to whose influence he concerned were punished and Sandys cleared, 
hears testimony in a curious letter (6 Aug. Biohaid Hooker [^. v.lwas tutor to Sandya’s 
1673)piintedinStrypa’8‘Whitgift’(iii. 82y son Edwin, and m 1684-6 the archbishop 
In thus letter he mentions Dering, reader at assiatedinsecuringhiaappointmentasinaater 
St. Paul’s, who was just then suspended ; and of the Temple. In 1687 he resisted success- 
yet it was through Sandys's agency that fi^y an attempt to separate Southwell from 
Deriug was, to wie great delight of the his see. Ho often lived at Southwell, aud 
puritans, restored, inr this Sandys was was not a regular attendant at the meetiugs 
rebuked by the queen ; and Dering, who had of the council of the north, 
meanwhile had a dispute with me bishop, Sandys died on 10 July 1588, andwai 
was not long afterwards again, suspended, buried m Southwell Minster. His tomb is 
As bishop of London, indeed, Sandys had a engraved in Bastall’a ‘ History of Southwell.' 
very difficult part to play. He had belonged The inscription is printed in Strype’s * 'TOt- 
to the early puritan party, and yet had to gift ' (iii. 316). Bondys was a learned and 
join with Parker in trying to secure uni- vigorous man, keen in his many quanela. 
formity (of. Sibipp, Parker, ii. 280 &o.) Though he is said to have been too careful 
He was naturally much written against, and in money matters, he founded a wammar 
he fdt what was said (ib. p. 390). In 1674, school at Hawkshead and endowed it ; he 
when the 'propheayings' Began in the dio- also was a benefactor to the school atHigh- 
cese of Eorwim, he upheld them, and with gate. Portunately, in the main his interest 
Smith, Mildmay, and Knollys, wrote a letter coincided with that of the sees he occumed, 
to that effect Ub. p. 360), soon to he over- for, as he once said, ' These be maryeUoas 
ruled. On 6 June 1676 Sandys was chief times. The patrimony of the church is lud 
mourner at Packer’s splendid funeral; (men as a prey imto aU the world ’ (SiBypp, 
Parker left him a gold ring (Ayre says a i. 646). Extracts from his will, 

walking staff) hy his will. which contains much solid theology, ate 

On 8 March 1676-6 San^s was trana- given by Strype ( Whitgift, i. 647 ; Amudt, 
lated to the archbishopric of York, succeed- in, ii. 679). 

ing Grindal. At York he had plenty of A portrait is at Ombersley, whers descen- 
trouble. An attempt, which he successfully dants of the archbishop still live. Another 
resisted, was made on his arrival to get him belongs to the bishop of London (of. Cat 
to give up Bishopthoipe in order that it Mrst Loan Exhib. Eo, 860). Engraved 
might become the official residence of the portraits are in Holland’s ‘ IJeraologia ’ and 
presidents of the council of the north. He Nash’s ‘Worcestershire.’ 
msputed with Aylmer as to the London Sandys married, flrst, a daughter of 
revenues, with what result ia unknown, Mr. Sandye of Essex, who, with her (fluid, 
He visited in 1677 the vacant see of Due- died, as already stated, in exile. Secondly, 
ham, and embroiled himself with the clergy on 19 Eeb. 1668-0, Cicely, daughter of Su 
there, among other things saying that the Thomas Wilford of Oranhrook, Kent. By 
dean, WiUiw Whittiugham, was not pro- her he had seven sons and two daughter, 
perly ordained. He fell out too on another The eldest son, Sir Samuel Sandys (1660- 
poiut with Aylmer — ^namely dilapidations — 1628), who frequentlysat in ptuflioment, and 
and Aylmer got the better of him. He did was ancestor of the Barons Sandys of Om- 
not agree w^ with the dean of York [of. herslOT,WoroostevBlure[BeeSAKDTS,SAurat, 
SvxxoN, Matthew, 1629-1606]. He found first Baboh Saepts. Others of the arch- 
a more dangerous opponent in Sir Bobert bishop’s sons were: Sir Edwin Sandys (1661- 
Stapleton. This man, in order to get advan- 1629) [q. v.] ; Sir Miles Sandys (1683-1644) 
tageous leases of lan(ls from the archbislum, of Wilberton in Cambridgeshire, who was 
contrived a disgraceful plot oguinst him. Li created a baronet in 1612, and frequeoUy sat 
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Tiarliament, liut must 1)0 distinguished 
tom Sir IVIiles Sandys (1601-1636), author 
of a work twice published in 1034 under the 
titles ‘ Prudence the first of the Four Car- 
dinal Virtues’ and ‘Prima Pars Parvi Opus- 
oiill’ (Brit Mas. Cat.-, Fosteb, Alumni 
Oran. 1500-1714) ; ■William, bom 1666, who 
^ed ymmg! Thomas, born 1668; Henry, 
born 1672; George [q.v.] Of the arch- 
bishop’s two daughters Margaret, bom 1666, 
married Anthony Auoher of Bowen, Kent ; 
and Anne, born 1670, married Sir William 

Bame of Woolwich. 

, • X- ,.1.. g]jort 



nieces prmiea in "jJMi'Uuir pre- 

fixed to ‘ The Translation of Luther on the 
Galatians,’ London, 1577, 4to. 2. ‘Ser- 
mons,’ London, 1686, 4to ; 1616 ; with life 
of Sandys, by Thomas Whitaker, London, 
1812 8 VO ; with some other pieces and life 
by John Ayre, for the Parker Society, Cam- 
bridge, 1841, 8vo. 3. ‘ iStatutes for Hawks- 
head Grammar School ’ in Hablngton’s ‘ An- 
tiquitiesof the Cathedral Church of Worces- 
ter,’ pp. 163-9. 

[Cooper’s Athensa Cantabr. ii. 24, £43 ; Ayre’s 
Life ; Strype’a Worlts, passim ; Cooper’s Annals 
of Cambridge, ii, 74 &c. ; Wriothesley’s Chron. 
it. 91, ITarratlves of the Beformabion, pp. 142, 
343 (Camden Soe.) ; Froude’s Hist, of Engl. vi. 
27 &c., s. 413, *ii. 6 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1S47-80 and 1681-90 ; Brown’s Genesis, Tr.S.A. 
ii, 993; Brydges’s Bestituta,^ i. 196, 318; 
Eordri Papers, ad. XTamiltou, i, 3, 309 ; Botes 
and Querira, lat ser. zi. 422 ; Thomas's Worces- 
ter Cathedral, pp. 210-14 ; Botes and dueties, 
8tb ser, xii. 324.] W, A, J. A. 


SASTDTS, Sib EHWIB (1601-1629), 
statesman, second sou of Archbishop Edwin 
Sandys (1610 P-1688) [q. v.], by his second 
wife, Cicely, sister of Sir^omas wilford, was 
hoininWorccstershireon 9Dec. 1661. George 
Sandys [q. t.] was his youngest brother. In 
1671 Edwin was entered at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, and thence was elected schomr of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, matriculat- 
ing in September 1577. He graduated £. A. 
on 16 Oct. 1679, M.A, ou 6 July 1683, and 
B.C.L, on 23 April 1689. He was elected 
fellow of Corpus early in 1680, and on 
17 March 1681-2 was presented by his father 
to the prebend of Wetwang in York Cathe- 
dral. In 1689 he was admitted a student 
of the Middle Temple, 

Sandys had been sent by his father to 
Corpus to be under the core of his friend, 
Bichaid Hooker (q. v.], then tutor in that 
college. With him went George Oronmer 
[q. vi], who had entered Merchant Taylors’ 
m, the same year. The two youths formed 
with Hooker a lasting finendship, and gave 


him valuable help and advice in the pre- 
paration of his ' Ecclesiastical Polity.’ It 
was Hooker's custom to send each book as he 
completed it to them, and they returned it 
with sug^stions and criticisms. Sandys’s 
notes to the sixth book are extant in Corpus 
Christ! MS. Bo. 297, and have hee^riuted 
in Church and Paget’s edition of Hooker's 
‘Works,’ iii. 130-9. His representations to 
his father are said to have been the means 
of Hooker's appointment to the mastership of 
the Temple, and he was subsequently one of 
Hooker's executors. 

On IS Oct. 1680 Sandys entered parli(t< 
ment as member for Andover. From the 
first he took an active part in its proceedings, 
and repeatedly served on committees (cL 
D'Ewns, Journals, pp, 393, 396, 412, 414, 
415). In the parliament of 1688-9 he sat 
for Plympton, Hevonshire, for which he was 
re-elected in 1692-3, On 10 March 1692-3 
he proposed to subject ‘Brownists’ aud 
‘Borrowists’ to the penalties inflicted on 
recusants (ib. pp. 471, 474, 478, 481, 600, 
602 ; ‘ Mr. Sands' appears to he Edwin; his 
brother Miles and hiskinsman Michael, both 
members of these parliaments, are distin- 
guished in the ' Journals’ by their ohrlstion 
names). 

Soon after the dissolution of parliament 
in 1693 Sandrs accompanied nis friend 
Cranmer ou a three years’ tour on the con- 
tinent, visiting France, Itoly, and Germany. 
ILo remaiued abroad after Cranmer’s return, 
and was at Paris in April 1699 ; he dated 
thence his ‘Europee Speculum,’ and dedi- 
cated it to 'WMtgift. In the preparation 
of this work Sandys was largely mded by 
his intercourse with Fra Paolo Sarpi, who 
subsequently translated it into Italian 
(GiBOiitrs, Bpistola, 1687, pp. 865, 866). 
The tone of the book is removably tolerant 
for the time. Sandys finds good points even 
in Boman catholics. For a long time it re- 
mained in manuscript, but on 21 June ICOo 
it was entered at Stationers’ Hall, and pub- 
lished under the tills ‘ A Belation of the 
State of Beligion.’ It was printed, with- 
out the author’s consent, from a stolen copy 
of the manuscript, and Sandys is said to 
have procured an order of the high com- 
mission condemning it to he burnt. This 
was carried out on 7 Nor. (Ohamberlain to 
Carleton, Oal, State Papers, Horn. 7 Nov. 
1606\ _ A copy of the condemned edition in 
the British Museum contains corrections 


and additions in the author’s handwriting. 
From this copy au edition was priul^ 
after Sandys’s death at The Ha^e in 1629, 
4to, under the title ' Eurepas Speculum, or 
a 'View or Survey of the State of Beligion 
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in the Westerne Parts of the 'World.' The 
alterations do not appear to he material. 
Subsequent editions appeared in 1632 (with. 
Lewis Owen’s ‘Jesuit’s Pilgrimage' ap- 
pended), 1637, 1638, 1678, and 1087. Sarprs 
Italian translation, made from the 1606 
edition, appeared with some additions in 
1623, and in 1620 Iliodati translated it, 
with Saipi’e additions, into French. A 
Dutch translation which Grotiua had sug- 
gested appeared in 1676 (Epistola, pp. 865, 
866 ). 

Sandys returned to England in 1699, and 
in 1602 he resigned his prebend at Wetwang. 
Next year he made his way to James VI in 
Scotland, and accompanied him to England, 
lie was knighted at the Charterhouse on 
11 May 1608, and was returned on 12 March 
1603-4 to James I’s first parliament as mem- 
ber for Stockbiidge, Hampshire. He at once 
assumed a leading position in the House of 
Commons. In May ha was head of the 
commons' committee appointed to confer 
with the lords with a view to abolishing 
the court of wards, feudol tenures, and pur- 
veyance. Sandys drew up the oonunittM’s 
report, but the scheme came to nothing 
through the opposition of the lords (Smd- 
DiitQ, Bacon, iii. 180, 210; GAUOiitiin, i. 
170-6). In the same session Sandys opposed 
the change of the royal title from king of 
England and Scotland to king of Great 
Britain. He was also chief ef a committee 
to investigate grievances against the great 
trading companies, and to consider a bill for 
throwing trade open, a course which he con- 
sistently advocated. On 8 Fab. 1G05-6 be 
introduced a bill for the ' better establishing 
of true religion,’ which was reiected by the 
commons after mutilation in the House of 
Lord.<)(SPEDniwa,iii. 264; Commona' Journals, 
i. 311). In Fubrutt^l607 he advocated the 
concession of limited privileges to the ‘ post- 
nati,’ and argued against the claim of the 
crown that the personal union of the two 
kingdoms involved the admission of Scots 
to flio lights and privileges of Englishmen 
(Gabdi»ek, i. 334; SPDDDiira, lii. 828, 
333-4). In the following June he urged 
that all prisoners should be allowed the 
benefit of counsel, a proposition which 
Hobart declared to be ‘ an attempt to shake 
the corner stone of the law.’ In the same 
session Sandys carried a motion for the 
^ular keeping of the ‘Journals’ of the 
Biouse of Commons, which had not been done 
before. In April 1610 he was placed on a 
committee to consider the ' great contract ’ 
for commuting the king’s feudal rights for 
an annual grant ; a full report of his sneech 


printed (from Harl. MS. 777) in the appendfr 
to ‘ Parliamentary Debates inl610’(Camdm 
Soc.) 

In 1613 Bacon reported to the king that 
Sandys had deserted the opposition CSped- 
I’robAly to conflim 
this disposition, Sandys was on 12 March 
1618-14 granted a moiety of the manor of 
Northbourno, Kent ; but when pn.i-1inn.^ nt 
met on B April following, Sandys, who seems 
to have been returned both for Eoohester 
ond nindon, Wiltshire, mointained his old 
attitude. In the first days of the sessioahe 
opposed 'Winwood’s demand for supply and 
suggested that the grievances which had 
been presented to the last parliament should 
be referred to the committee on petitions. 
He was the moving spirit on a committee 
appointed to consider impositions, and in 
bringing up its report on 21 May delivered 
a remarkable speech, in which he maintained 
that the origin of every monarchy lay in 
election ; that the people gave its consent to 
the king’s authority upon the CTcpressundet- 
atanding that there were certain reciprocal 
conditions which neither king nor people 
might violate with impunity; and that a 
Icing who pretended to rule by any fttliM. 
title, such us that of conquest, might be de- 
throned whenever there was force sufficient 
to overthrow him {Commons’ Jmimals, i. 
493). The enunciation of this princmle, the 
germ of which Sandys derived from Hooker, 
and which subsequently became the car- 
dinal whig dogma, was naturally obnoxious 
to the king, and his anger was increased by 
Sandys’s ouimadi'ersions on the bishop of 
Lincoln’s speech [see Npilp, EiCHAsnl. On 
the dissolution of parliament (7 June) 
Sandys was summoned before the council to 
answer for his speeches. Accordingto Cham- 
berlain, he was dismissed ‘ without taint or 
touch,’ but he was ordered not to leaje Lon- 
don without permission, and to give bonds 
for his appearance whenever called upon, 

Nopauiamentwassummonedformorethan 
six years, and meanwhile San^s turned his 
attention to colonial aflairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the East India Company before August 
1614, when be requested the admission of 
Theodore Goulston or Gulston [q.v,], who 
‘ had saved his life.’ On 31 March 1618 be 
was sworn a free brother of the company, 
and from 2 July 1619 to 2 July 1623, and 
again from 1626 to 1629, he served on the 
committee. He took an active port in its 
roceediugs (cf. Cal. State Papers, East 
ndies and Japan, 1614-30). On 29 June 
1615 ho was admitted a member of Ae 

RrtTVtArQ Tb1<itis1o r'rtw 
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But his energies were mainly devoted to the a number of men and women for the colony, 
Virginia Company. He had been appointed secured the exclusion from England of foreign 
a member of the council for Virginia on tobacco in the interests of the Virginia trade, 
9 March 1007. In 1617 he was chosen to and introduced various other mauufacturea 
assist Sir Thomas Smythe [g. v.], the trea- into the colony. These measures resulted in 
surer, in the management oi the company, a marked increase in the population and pro- 
Ih this capacity he warmly supported the sperity of Virginia, and when Sandys’s term 
request of the Leyden exiles [see nouiHsoir, of office as treasurer expired, on 27 May 1620, 
Joiffl, 1576 f-1626] to he allowed to settle the company was anxious to re-elect him. 
in the company’s domains. On 12 Nov. At the quarterly meeting of the company on 
1617 he addressed a letter to Bobinson and that date a message arrived from the king 
Brewster, expresring satisfaction with the demanding the election of one of four oan- 
I seven nrtitdes ’ in which the * ^les ’ didates vmom he named. The company, 
stated their political views (Neili., Virginia alarmed at this infringement of their charter, 
OwnpanyiPP' 126-6). It was largely owing asked Sandye to retain the office temporarily, 
to b^ influence that a patent was granted and sent a deputation to James to remou- 
thcm. strate (of. Peokabd, Memoirs of the Life of 

Meanwhile Smythe's administration, Nicholas JFerrar, 1700, pp, 03-100). The 
coupled with Argali’s mbitrary measures, king received it with the declaration that 
threatened to ruin the infant colony, and the company was a seminary for a seditious 
created a feeling of discontent in the govern- parliament, that Sandys was his greatest 
ing body of the company. _ On 28 Ap^ enemy, and concluded with the remark, 
1^0 a combination of parties resulted in ‘ Choose the devil if you will, but not Sir 
the almost unanimous election of Sandys to Edwin Sandys ’ (A Short Collection of the- 
the treasurership i but the ascendency of most retnarkable passages from the Originall 
Sandys and his party dates from the begin- to the Dissolution of the Virginia Compmit/, 
ningof th6year(DoTLE,ja)yiMAj».4«i«ve«, London, 1052, pp. 7,8). Sandys accordingly 
Hi. 210), and his tenure of the treasurership withdrew his candidature, and on 28 June 
made 1610 ‘ a date to be remembered in the his friend Henry Wriothesley, third earl of 
history of English colonisation ’ (GABDiraB, Southampton [q. v.l, whom Sandys is said to 
iff. 161). His first meaauraAvos to institute have converted irom popery (Peoxabd, 
a rigorous examination of accounts which p. 102), was elected treasurer, and Nicholas 
convicted Smythe of incompetence, if not Eerrar [q. vj his deputy. Both were staunch 
worse (if. Sandys to Buckingham in Chi iStots adherents of the Sandys party, and Sandye 
Tapers, America and West Indies, 7 June himself was given authority to sign receipts 
1620). Yeardley was sent to replace Argali and transact other business for the company, 
as governor, and in May Sandys procured During the frequent absences of Southamp- 
the appointment of a committee to codify ton he took the leading part in the proceed- 
the regulations of tho company, to settle a ing^ of the company, and in February 1620- 
form of government for the colony, to appoint 1621 he prepared, with Selden’s assistance, a. 
magistrates and officers, and define their new patent whereby the title of the chief 
functions and duties (Abstract qf Proceed- official was to be changed from treasurer to 
ings of the Virginia Company, Hist. Soc. of governor. On 28 June following he laid 
Vufginia, i. 2-16 ; Neiii, Kist, Virginia before the company * Propositions consider- 
Company, passim ; Stith, Mist. Virginia, able for the better managing of the business 
1747, pp. 166-76). Acting on the com- of the company and advonemg of the plan- 
pony’s instructions, Yeardley summoned an tafdon of Virginia ’ (Proceedings, i. 79-86). 
assembly of burgesses, which met in the These reforms, however, were soon for- 
chuTch at Jamestown on 30 July 1619. It gotten in the struggle for existence which 
was the first representative assembly sum- the company had to wage against its in- 
moned in America; the English House of temal and external enemies. Smythe 
Commons was token as its model, and an and Argali had naturally resented their ex- 
account of its deliberations is preserved posure, and they now made common causa 
among the colonial state p^ers in the He- with Warwidc [see Bich, Bobebt, 1687- 
oord Offloe. On 6 June oradys obtained 1668] against the dominant party in the com- 
the company’s sanction for the establishment pany and their policy. Saudye’s position aa 
of a missionary college at Henrico. Ten leader of the popular party in parliament 
thousand acres were allotted for its main- alienated the support of tho court. He was 
tenance f Holmbb. American Annals. L 1671 ; suspected of harbourimr desisns to establish 
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plete oontiol. At the same time the Spanish 
government viewed the growth of Virginia 
with apprehension, Gondomar was per- 
petually intriguing against it, and James’s 
anxiety to conclnde we Spanish match in- 
cliued him to give ear to the Spanish am- 
hassador’s oompaints. 'Warwict, who had 
a personal grievance against Sandys (see 
Sitt. MSS. CJ071WI. Sthllep. App. ii. 6), seems 
to have lent himself to these intrigues, and 
Sandys vigorously attacked him and his 
party before the company. The Warwick 
party replied with a comprehensive indict- 
ment of Sandys’s administration. They 
charged him with malversation of the oom- 
panj^s funds, transmission of false news, and 
suppression of the truth concerning the 
miserable state to which his measures were 
said to have reduced the colonists (ii.) On 
16 Jtme 1621 Sandys was imprisoned in the 
Tower with Selden, whom he had consulted 
with a view to frustrating the intrmues 
against the company. Tho House of Com- 
mons concluded that Sandys's imprisonment 
was dno to hia speeches in parliament; the 
government maintained, and the contention 
was partially true, that it was due to other 
matters, and Fevrar explicitly states that the 
Virginian business was the cause (Phokabd, 
Zt/e cf Ferrar, p. 110). The explanation 
was not believed, and on 16 July Jamas 
found it politic to release Sandys and the 
other prisoners. Two years later (IS May 
1823) Warwick complamed of Sandys’s con- 
duct of Virgiuiau affairs, aud the privy coun- 
cil ordered him to be confined to his house. 
Soon afterwards commissioners were ap- 
pointed hy the king to inquire into the state 
of the colony. Sandys’s party was gene- 
rally supported hy the settlers, but in July 
the attorney and solicitor general recom- 
mended the king to take the government of 
the colony into his own hands. The com- 
pany now sought the aid of parliament; its 
petition was favourably received, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider it. In May 
1624 Sandys accused Gondomar in parlia- 
ment of seeldng to destroy tbo company and 
its plantation, and oharged the commis- 
sioners with extreme partiality, stating that 
on the day when he was to have been exa- 
mined on his conduct os treasurer*, ha was 
ordered by the king to go into the country. 
A few days later James forbade parliament 
to meddle in the matter, on the ground that 
the privy oounoil was dealing with it. The 
case of the company’s charter came before 
the king’s bench in July, and on the 24th 
the court declared it null and void. The 
government of the colony was assumed hy 
the crown, but the representative and other 


institutions established by Sandys remained 
to become a model for other American colo. 
nies. 

Sandys meanwhile had resumed hia paN 
liamentary career. On 9 Jon. 1620-1 he 
was returned for the borough of Sandwich 
Early in the session it was voted to petition 
the king on the breach of the privilege of 
free speech committed by the aummoM of 
Sandys befors the privy council to answer for 
his MBBohes in J une 1614, but tbe matter went 
no further (HilIiAM, ZTwf. i, 363-4 . 
i^Tsniii, Precedents, i, 183). In the discus 
sion over Floyd's ease [see Fiovn, Edwabd' 
Sandys alone urged moderation. On 29 May 
he drew attention to the spread of cathi 
llcism, stating that ‘ our religion is rooted 
out of Bohemia and Germany ; it will soon 
be rooted out of France’ (Gaemitbe iv. 
127). In the following September the ’king 
proposed to get rid of Mm by sanding him ss 
commissioner to Ireland, a proposal which 
was renewed on the eve of the new parlia- 
ment of Februaryl623-4, whenhewaselected 
for Kent._ Sandys, wrote Chamberlain, ob- 
tained hia election ‘ by crying down hia 
rivals, Sir Nicholas Tnfton and Sir Dud- 
ley Diggs, as papist and royalist, hut he 
wdl fail, being already commissioner lot 
Ireland, and therefore incapable of election, 
and hia Mi^esty will be but the more in- 
censed against him’ (Cal. State Papm, 
17 J an. 1023-4), Nevertheless, he took his 
seat, having made his pence, according to the 
same authority, ‘ by a promise of all manner 
of conformity’ (iS. p. 166). On 12 April 
he made a spoeidi attacking Middlesex, and 
in May he and Ooko brought the commons' 
charges against the lord treasurer before the 
House of Lords. 

Sandys had throughout held relations 
with Buckingham, ond^ according to Cham- 
berlain, some thought hun a ‘favourite.’ Per- 
haps for this reason he was defeated for Sent 
in May 1625, but found a seat at Feniyu. 
During the session he drew up with Fyin a 
petition against the recusants; and, later on, 
he maintained that Bichard Montagu [q, t.J 
was not guilty of contempt of the house in 
publishing his second book before tbe com- 
mouB had concluded their examination of 
the first. He was again defeated for Beat 
in Januory 1626-6, but sat for Penryn ; in 
March 1627-1028 Buckingbam’s recommen- 
dation failed to secure his return for Sand- 
wich. In that parliament he had no seat. 
His last years were devoted to the affairs of 
the East India Company. He died in Oc- 
tober 1629, and was buried in Northbourne 
churob, where a monument, with no inscrip- 
tion, was erected over his grove. He bo- 
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H^thed 1,600/. to the university of Oxford 
to found a metaphysical lecture, but the 
Vanest -was not carried out. A fine but 
oTinnvmoaa portrait of Sandys, jrosei-ved 
at lianley, was engraved by G. Powla for 
'hash’s ‘■Worcestershire,’ 

* Sandys was four times married: (1) to 
Margaret, daughter of John Eveleigh of 
Devonshire, by whom he had one dau^ter, 
Elizabeth, who married Sir Thomas Wils- 
ford of Hedding, Kent ; (3) to Anne, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Southcott, by whom he had 
no issue; (8) to Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Nevinson of Eastrey, by whom ha 
had a daughter Anne j (4) to Catherine (d. 
1640), daughter of Sir Richard Bulkeley of 
Angfesey, int. By her Sandys had seven 
sons and five daughters. The eldest son. 
Henry died without issue before 1640; 
Edwin, the second son (1613?-1642), matri- 
culated from "Wadham College, 0:mrd, on 
11 May 1621, aged 9, became a colonel in 
the parliamentary army, and was wounded at 
the engagement at 'Worcester on 23 Sept. 
1612. iEe royalists published prematurely 
a statement that on his deathbed he re- 
pented of his adoption of the parliamentary 
cause; to this Snn(^B published replies 
dated 4 and 11 Cot. He died before the end 
of the month, and was buried in Worcester 
Cathedral (see TAe Declaration of Colonel 
Mwin Sandys; Some Notes of a Conference 
Aeticeen Golonell Sandys and a Minister of 
Fiince ^perils, and two Vindications by 
Sandys, aU dated October 1642, 4to ; Fosieb, 
Alumni 0.von. 1600-1714 ; GAEPirau, Jley. 
Jf^adAnm Call,; OlABBirDOH', Sehellion, vi. 
46, 63). He married Catherine, dau^ter 
of Richard Ohampneys of Hall Place, Bex- 
ley, Kent, and was grandfather of Sir 
Bu^ard Sandys, who was created a baronet 
iu 1684, hut died without issue in 1720. 
Bichard, third son of Sir Edwin, was also a 
colonel in the parliamentary army (see 
Copy of Col. Sandys’ Letter of the manner of 
taMny Shelf ord J^owse; saii.Letter from Ad- 
jvtant-gmeral Sandys, both 1645, 4to). In 
1647 ha was governor of the Bermuda Cam- 
pony. Subsequently he purchased Down 
Hall, Kent, and was ancestor of a numerous 
fiunily iu that county (Bbbbt, County 
Uenealogies, Kent, p. 41). Of Sandys^ 
daughters, Mary married Richard, second 
sou of Robert, first baron Spencer or Worm- 
leightou. 

[4 go^ but brief summary of Sandys’s career 
is given is BroWe G-enesis m the United States ; 
other accounts are in MTood’s Atheuss Oxon. ii. 
472; Obambers's Biogc. 111. ofWorcesteishire, 
pp. 94-6 ; OhahneiB^ Biogr. Biot. ; and Ap- 
pleton’s Oyol, of American Biogr, For his 
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parliamentary career see Journals of the 
House of Commons; Pari. Debates in 1610 
(Camden Soc.) ; D’Ewes’s Journals of the House 
of Commons (printed and in Hurl. MSS.) ; Hat- 
sell’s Precedents, i. 183; G-ardiner's Hist, of 
England ; Hallam’s Const. Hist. i. 363-4, 372 ; 
Official Return of M.P.’s and Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., where notes of many of bis speeches are 
preserved. For Sandys’s connection with Vir- 
ginia the primary authorities are ; Abstract of 
the Proceediuge of the Virginia Company of 
London, ISSS, 2 vols. (Virginia Hist. Soc.); 
Extracts from the Mauuseiipt Records of the 
Virginia Company, ed. E. D. HeiU, 1868 ; Cal. 
State Papers, America and TVest Indies; and 
the Duke of Mauchestei’s MSS. (see Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 8th Hep. pt. ii.), which take a very 
hostile view pf Sandys’s conduct ; a very detailed 
account of hie policy is given in Stith’s History 
of the first Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, 
1747 ; see also the Virginia Magazine of Hist, 
and Biogr. i. 169, 289 et seq. ; Neill’s Hist, of 
the Virginia Company ; Bancroft’s Hist, of Amo- 
ric.a ;Doyle’s English inAmerica, vol. iii p.assim; 
Palfrey’s Hist, of New England ; Winsor’s Hist, 
of America, vol. iii. passim ; and Proo. Royal 
Hist. Soc. new ser. voL x. See also Stowe 
MS. 743, f. 64 ; Spedding’s Letters and Life of 
Bacon ; Nichols’s Progr. of James I ; Court end 
Times of James I, pp. 260, 267; Strafford 
Papers, i. 21 ; Fortescue Papers (Camden Soc.), 
passim ; Cal. Hatfield MSS. iv. 201, 296 ; Peck- 
ard’e Memoirs of Nicholas Ferrar, 1700. passim ; 
Hooker’s Works, ed. ICeble, and Church and 
Paget, and his Life by Gauden and Walton ; 
Fowler’s Hist. Corpus Christi Coll. (Oif. Hist. 
Soc.); Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Angl. ; Foster’s 
Yorkshire Pedigrees and Alumni Oxon. 1600- 
1714 ; Clark's Reg. Univ. Oxon. ; Robinson’s 
Beg. Merchant Taylors’ School ; Hasted’s Kent, 
i. 146; Nash’s Worcestershire; Lipscomb's Buck- 
inghamshiie; Visitations of London (Harl. Soc.) 
1633-6 ; Berry’s Kent Genealogies ; Burke’s Ex- 
tinct Baronetage; Archmol. Caiitiana, xiii. 370, 
xviii. 370; Notesand Queries, 4thser,vU. 369, 8th 
ser. xii. 224 ; various editions of Sandys’sEuropte 
Gpeculum in Brit, Mua, Libr,] A. F. P. 

SANDYS, GEORGE (1678-164^, poet, 
seventh and youngest son of Edwin Sandys, 
archbishop of^Yorkfq.v.], was horn at Bishop- 
thorpe on 2 March 1677-8. George CUfforct, 
third earl of Cumberland, was one of his 
godfathers. On his father’s death in 1 688, 
George, with his two brothers of nearest ace, 
Thomas and Henry, was entrusted to his 
mother's core, os long as she remained a 
widow. The archbishop in his will left 
George an annuity chaiged on his estate at 
Omhersley, besides some silver plate and 
other property. He expressed a wish that 
the poet should marry W ward Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Norton of Ripon, but the 
marriage did not take place. On 6 Dec. 
1689 George and his brother Henry matii- 
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culaled from St. Mary Hall, 0.^ford. He 1627-8 Governor Francis West aad the 
seems to have taken no degree. In 1610, nial council informed the privy coimcil that 
the year of his mother’s death, he left Eng- Sandys had defied the rights of other settlets 
land on an extended foreign tour. He passed (Cal, State Papers, America and West In. 
through France just after Henry iV’s as- dies, 1694-1060, p. 88). A special commisi 
sassination, and, journeying through north sion ‘for the better plantation of Virginia^ 
Italy, sailed from Venice to the east, He -was appointed by the English government 
epent a year in Turkey, in Ecypt, where he on 22 June 1631, and Sandys petitioned fe 
visitedthepyramids,and inFalestine. Before the post of secretary, on the ground that he 
returning to England he studied the antiqui- had ‘ epent his ripest years in public emplov- 
ties of Home under the guidance of Nicholas ment’ in the colony. His application failed 
Fitzherbert. In 1616 he published on ac- and he apparently abandoned Virginia soon 
count of his travels, with the title ‘The afterwards. 

Relation of a Journey begun an. Dom._1610, While in America Sandys completed a 
in Pour Books.’ The volume was dedicated verse translation of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’ 
to Prince Charles, under whose auspices all which he had begun in England. On 
Snndys’s literary work saw the light. Sandys 27 April 1621 — when he was on the point of 
was an observant traveller. Izaak Walton setting out--MntthBw Lownes and William 
noticed in his ' Oomnleat Angler ’ (pt. i. oh. i.) Barrett obtained a license for the publication 
vSandys’s account ofthe pigeon-earner service of ‘Ovides Metamorohosis translated into 
between Aleppo and Babylon. His visit to English verse by Master George Sandes’ 
the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem inspired an (Akbeh, Stationer^ ^Registers, iv. 63), Li 
outburst of fervent verse — ‘A hymn to my the same year ‘the first five books’ of the 
Redeemer’ — ^whence Milton derived hints for translation was duly published by Barrett 
his ‘ Ode on the Passion’ (stanza vii). The and the volume reached a second edition! 
volume was adorned with maps and illustra- The title-page was engraved by Delaram 
tions, and at once became popular, Editions, and Ovides head in an oval was prefixed! 
with engraved title-pages by llelaram, ore Haslewood described a copy of the second 
dated 1621, 1627, 1687, 105^ and 1 678, An edition (Betdods, Cenmra Lit. vi. 183), hut 
extract, ‘ The Relation of Africa,’ i.e. EgOTi-j oopj o'f or of the first is now known, 

appeared in Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimes,’ 1626, The remaining ton books were rendered by 
pt. ii. Sandys’s accounts of both Africa and Sandys into English verse during the early 
the Holy Land figure in John Harris’s ‘ Navi- years of hie stay in Virginia. 'Two, he says, 
gantium et Itinerantium Bibliotheca,’ 1706 were completed ‘ amongst the roaring of the 
(vols. i. and ii.) seas ' (Nniim, Virginia Vetasta, 1888, pp. 

Like his brother Sir Edwin [q, v.], Sandys 124-6). Michael Drayton, whose acquaintance 
interested himself in colonial enterprise. He he had made in London, addressed to him, 
was one of the undertakers named in the soon after his arrival in Virginia, an attrac- 
third Virginia charter of 1011. He took tive (mistle in verse, urging him to ‘goon 
shares in the Bermudas Company, hut dis- with Ovid as you have begun with the first 
posed of them in 1619 when his application five books.’ 'The completed translation ap- 
forthepostofgovernor was rejected in favour peared in Loudon — printed by W^filiam 
of Captain Natbaniel Butler. In April 1621 Stansby — in 1026; ft was dedicated to 
he was appointed by the Virginian Com- Charles I. William Marshall engraved the 
puny trcMurer of the company, and sailed title-page; on the back of the dedroation is a 
to America with Sir Francis Wyat, the medallion portrait of Ovid. A biography of 
newly appointed governor, who had marriod the poet with some of the laudations be- 
Saudys's niece Margaret, daughter of his stowed on him by early critics forms the 
brother Samuel. When the crown assumed preface; a full index concludes the volume, 
the government of the colony, Sandys was On 24 April 1021 Charles I granted Sandys 
nominated a member of the council (26 Aug. oxclusive rights in the translationfortwenty- 
1624), and was twice reappointed (4 Marmi one years. A reprint appeared in 1628. An 
1626 and _ 22 March 1628). He seems to elaborate edition in folio appeared at Oxford 
have acquired a plantation and busied him- in 16S2, under the title of ‘ Ovid's Meta- 
self in developing it, hut was repeatedly morphoses Englished, mythologized, and te- 
quairelling with nis neighbonrs and with presented in Figures, AnEss^totheTwns- 
the colonial oounoil (of. Saudys’s letters lation. of VirgiT8“jEneia." By G.S., imprinted 
among Duke of Manchester manuscripts in at Oxford by John Lichfield,’ In an address 
JBUst. M8S. Comm. 8th Rep, pt. ii.) In 1627 to the reader Sandys refers to this as the 
he complained to the privy council inLondon ‘ second edition carefully revised.’ The en- 
thathenadbeenunjustlytieated. On4Maroh i graved title-page, although resembling in 
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desien that of 1626, ia new; it was the 
work of Francis Olein, and was engraved by 
Salomon Savery. Each of the fifteen books, 
as well as the ‘ Life of Ovid,’ is preceded by 
a full-page engraving. The first book of 
the ‘.dSneid’ is alone attempted. The copy in 
the Bodleian Library, which lacks the en- 
eiaved title, was the gift of Sandys. Later 
editions are dated 1640, fol., and 1656, 12mo 
the fourth edition.’ 

Soon after returning from Virginia Sandys 
became a gentleman of the privy chamber to 
his patron Charles I. At court he first seems 
to have met Lucius Oary, second viscount 
Falkland, who held a similar post. Sandys 
soon joined the circle of Falkland’s friends at 
Great Tew (Atjbuey, Lives in Letter's from, 
the Bodleian, ii. 349). Sandys often stayed 
at no great distance from Tew, at Carswell, 
near Witney, the residence of Sir Francis 
Weumon, who had married Sandys’s niece 
Anne, daughter of Sir Samuel Saudys. But 
Sandys's latest years were mainly spent at 
Boxley Abbey, near Maidstone, the resi- 
dence of another niece, Margaret, widow of 
Sir Frauois Wyatt. There Sandys engaged 
in au interesting serif's of poetic paraphrases 
of the scriptures. When Bichard Baxter 
visited Boxley Abbey ‘it did him good,’ he 
wrote, ‘ .... to see upon the old stone wall 
in the garden a summer-house with this 
inscriptmn in great golden letters, that in 
this place Mr. G. Sandys, after his travails 
over the world, retired himself for his poetry 
and contemplations.’ Sandys’s ‘ Paraphrase 
upon the Psalmes and upon the Ilymnes 
dispersed throughout the Old and Il'ew 
Testaments’ was licensed for the press on 
28 Bov. 16S6. On 2 Bee. 1636 a grant of 
exclusive rights in the volume for fourteen 
years was issued to Sandys, provided 'the 
book he first licensed.’ It was published 
in a small octavo in 1636 with a verse dedi- 
cation to the king and queen and a long com- 
mendatory poem hy his friend Falkland, and 
a skorter eulogy by Dudley Digges. The work 
reappeared in folio in 1638 (printed hy Mat- 
thew Camidge) as ‘ A Paraphrase upon the 
Divine Poems,’ with the same dedication. 
In this edition not only Falkland and Digges, 
W also Henry King, Sidney Godolphin, 
Thomas Oaiew, tkaneie Wyatt, and ‘ Edward ’ 
(i.e. Edmund) Waller, with two others, sup- 
plied commendatory verse. Music was added 
by Henry Lawes [q. v.], and the volume con- 
cludedwithSandyssfineoriginalpoemjWhioh . 
he entitled ‘Deo opt. Max.’ ^mo portions of ' 
Sandys’s version of the psalms were reissued 
in 1648 in ‘ Choice Psahnes put into Musick 
for Three Voices,’ a volums to which Henry ■ 
Lawes and his brother William were the I 


chiefmusicaloontributors. Sandys's ‘Psalms’ 
was popular with cultured readers. In 1044 
the Eev. D. Whitby, in a printed sermon 
(Oxford, _ 1644, p. 26), expressed regret that 
his version ‘should lie by,’ owing to the 
popularity of Sternhold and Hopkins’s ver- 
sion. Sandys’s ‘Psalms’ was one of the 
three hooks which occupied Charles I while 
hewas in confinement at Oarishrooke. 

In 1640 Sandys published — ^with yet 
another dedication to the king — ‘Ohrist’s 
Passion, a Tragedy with Annotations [in 
prose].’ It ia_ a translation in heroic verse 
from the Latin of Gcotius. An edition of 
1687 is embellished with plates. Sandys’s 
final work,_ ‘ A Paraphrase of the Song of 
Solomon,’ in eight-syllable couplets, ap- 

S eared in 1641, with the author’s customary 
edioation to the king. 

Meanwhile, in 1 638, Sandys had resumed his 
political connection with Virginia hy accept- 
ing_&om the legislative assembly the omce 
of its agent in Loudon. Misunderatandiug 
his instructions, he petitioned the House or 
Commons in 1642 for a restoration of the 
old London company with the old privileges 
of government, only reserving to the crown 
the right of appointing the governor of the 
colony. Tho legislative assembly, on 1 April 
1642, passed a solemn declaration depre- 
cating a revival of the company, and on 
6 July following Charles I assured the as- 
sembly that he had no intention of sanction- 
ing the company’s re-establishment (NeiiTj, 
Virffinia Carolorum, Albany, N. Y., 1880). 

In 1641 Fuller saw Sandys in the Savoy, 
‘a very aged man with a youthful soul in a 
decayed^ body.’ He died, unmarried, at 
Boxley in the spring of 1644. The register 
of Boxley church records his burial in. the 
chancel there, and describes him as ‘Poeta- 
rum Anglorum sni emculi facile princeps.’ 
Matthew Montagu in 1848 placed a marble 
tablet to his memoiy, with a laudatory in- 
scription. An elegy appeared in Thomas 
Philpot’s ‘ Poems ’ (1646). 

Sandys’s rendering of Ovid’s ‘Meta- 
morphoses ’ has chiefly preserved his name 
in literary circles. A writer in ‘Wits Ee- 
creatione’ (1640) congratulated Ovid on ‘the 
sumptuous bravery of that rich attire’ in 
whiw Sandve had dad the Latin poet's 
work. He followed his text closely, and 
managed to compress his rendering into the 
same number of lines as the original — a feat 
involving some injuiw to the poetic quality 
andintelligibiUty of the English. But Sandys 
possessed exceptional metrical dexterity, and 
the refinement with which he handled the 
couplet entitles him to a place beside Denham 
and WaUer. In a larger measure than either 
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of them, he probably help^ to develop the 
capacity of heroic rhyme, ^e was almost the 
first writer to vary the oeasura efficiently, ^d, 
by adroitly balancing one couplet against 
another, he antici^ted some of the efiecls 
which Dryden andTope brought to perfecrion. 
BothDryden and Pope readSandys’s Ovid in 
boyhood. Dryden in later life, on the ground 
that Sandys’s literal method of translation 
obscured his meaning, designed a new trans- 
lation of the 'Metamorphoses,' wMeh Sir 
Samuel Grarth completed and published in 
1717. Pope, who liked Sandys’s Ovid ' ex- 
tremely’ (SPBiron, Anecdotes, -a. 27G),in very 
early life tried his hand on the same theme 

i Pora, Works, ed. Elwin and Oourthope, i. 
04), hut subsequently ridiculed Garth’s 
efibrts to supersede the older translator in a 
ballad called ' Sandys’s Ghost, or the proper 
New Ballad on the New Ovid's “Metamor- 
phoses’” fti.iv. 486). 

‘ Selections from the Metrical Paraphrases ’ 
of Sandys appeared, with a memoir by Henry 
John Todd, in 1839. ‘ The Poetical "Worlm 
of George Sandys, now first collected^’ by 
the Her. Bichard Hooper, was published in 
Russell Smith’s ‘Library of Old Authors' 
in 1872. The translation of Ovid is not in- 
cluded. 

A fine iwrtrait of Sandys, showing a 
handsome, woughtful face, is preserved at 
Ombersley, and has been engraved. 

A prose work attackingthe Roman catho- 
lic faith, entitled ‘ Sacrse Heptades, or Seaven 
Problems concerning Anti-Ohrist, by G. 8.,’ 
1626, is very doubtmlly assigned to Sandys. 
It is dedicated ' To all Idi^s, princes, and 
potentates, especially to lung Oharles and 
to the King and Queen of Bohemia, profess- 
ing the fayth.’ 

[Wood’s Athense; Hunter’s mamiscript Ohorus 
Vatum in Brit. Hue, Addit. MS. 24489, p. 214 ; 
Broirn’s Genesis of the United States, with por- 
trait, p. 820 ; Hooper’s Memoir in Sandys’s Col- 
lected Poetical Works, 1372,] S. L. 

SAJsTDTS, S AMUEL, first Baeon Sasdyb 
of Ombersley (1696 P-1770), born about 1696, 
was the elder son of Edwin Sandys, M.P. for 
■Worcestershire, by his wife Alice, daughter of 
Sir J ames Rushout, hart., of Northwiok in the 
parish of Blooldey, 'WoroesterBliire. He was 
a grandson of Samuel Sandys of Ombersley 
in the same county, and a hneal descendant 
of Edwin Sandys, archbishop of York, who 
resided at Ombersley in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign. He matriculated at Oxford University 
from New College at the age of sixteen on 
28 April 1711, hut did not ^adnate. He ’ 
subsequently went abroad, and at aby-eloc- i 
tion in March 1718 was returned to the : 
House of Commons for the city of 'Worcester, i 


which he continued to represent until Li. 

? romotion to the upper house. On 16 
7S0 Sandys moved for leave to bring in » 
bill to disable all persons from sittmgmthe 
House of Commons who had any 
or offices held in trust for them from the 
crown {Pari Sist. viii, 789). Though this 
measure, which was popularly known as the 
Pension Bill, passed through the eommoib 
it was thrown out in the House of Lords’ 
It was reintroduced by Sandys in several 
subsequent eessions, hut it always met \rith 
the same fate at the hands of the peers. Qa 

the rejeotionof this hill by the House of Lords 
in the following session, Sandys unsuccess- 
fully moved for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire whether any member of 
the existing House of Commons had, directly 
or indirectly, any pensions or offices under 
the crown (i6. viii. 867). On 26 Peh. 1733 he 
opposed Walpole’s motion for taking half a 
million from the sinking fimd (ib. viii. 1316- 
1218). He was a strenuous opponent al>D 
of the Excise Bill, and supported the petition 
of the city against it (HmtVDVjAfffnorrs^^lie 
MeignofQeorgell, 1884, i. 197-9). OnlSPeb, 
1734 he moved on address to thekingonthe 
removal of the Duke of Bolton and Lord 
Oobham from their regiments, hut was eosilv 
defeated by the government (Pari Sist. i\, 
324-6). In the some month his hill for se- 
curing the freedom of parliament by limiting 
the number of civil and military officers in 
the house, popularly known as the Place Bill, 
was thrown out by 230 votes againet 161 
(ib. ix. 366, 367, 370-4, 392). On 2 M, 
1736 Sandys called attention to the increase 
of the national debt, and protested against 
‘loading posterity with new debts in order 
to give a little ease to the present genera- 
tion ’ (ib. ix. 1016-18). On 6 Peh. 1739 his 
two motions for the production of furflier 
papers relating to the convention with Spain 
were defeated by majorities of seventy and 
eighty votes respectively (fi. x. 962-6, 976, 
999-1001). In the same month he unsuc- 
cessfully ur^ed that the petitioners against 
the convenUon should he heard by their 
counsel (ib. x. 1082-90). While support- 
ing Pulteney’s hill for the encouraj[ement of 
seamen on 16 Nov. 1789, Sandys is said to 
have declared that ‘ of lata years parliom^ts 
have shown a much greater respect to the 
ministers of the crown than was usual in 
former ages, and I am under some apprehen- 
sions that, by continuing to show the same 
respect for a few years longer, we shall at 
last lose all that respect which the petyle rf 
this kingdom ought to have for themparlisr 
ments ’ (i®. xi, 102—10), On 29 Jan. 1740_he 
again attempted to introduce his Place Bill, 
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butwas defeated by 222 votes to 206 (tJ. xL 
329-81) 380). Sandys continued to keep up 
aliarassing attack upon the government, ana 
ultimately, on IS Feb. 1741, moved an address 
to the king for the removal of Walpole (ift. 

xi. 1224-42, 1303-26). He was, however, 
defeated by 290 votes against 106, annnusnal 
majority, brought about by the schism be- 
tw»n thetoriesand the oppositionwhigs, and 
the secession of Shippen. On 9 April 1741 
Sandys protested against the foreim policy 
of the government, and reminded the mem- 
bers that their constitutents owed ‘their 
allegiance to the king of Ghreat Britain, and 
not to the elector of Hanover ’ {ib. xii. 164). 

On Walpole’s downfall, Sandys, through 
Fulteney’s mfluence, was appointed chancel- 
lor of the exchequer in the Wilmington ad- 
ministration, and was sworn a member of the 
privy council (16 Feb. 1742). On 23 March 
he supported Lord Limeriekns motion for the 
appointment of a secret committee to in- 
nne into Lord Orford’s conduct, and a few 
ays afterwards was appointed a member of 
the committee, receiving only two votes leas 
than Sir John St. Aulwn, who headed the 
list with 618 votes (Farl. Hist. xii. 686, 
688). On 31 March he opposed the repeal 
of the Septennial Bill (id. xii. 690). Thou^^h 
disapproving of the conduct of the peers in 
rejecting the Indemnification Bill, Sandys 
refused to support Lord Strange’s motion of 
censure against the House of Lords (id. xii. 
718-21). On 3 Deo. 1742 Sandys opposed 
the introduction of the Place BUI, which he 
W so often brought forward himself, and 
made a lame attempt to defend his inconsis- 
tent conduct (id. xii. 896-0). A few days 
later he had also to defend the policy of con- 
tinuing the British troops in Flanders (id. 

xii, 916-22). In this session Sandys broimht 
in a hill i^ealing the ‘ Gin Act ’ of 1736 [see 
jExrLL, Sib Jobbpe], and suhstituting a 
lower rate of duty on all spirits (16 Geo. n, 
c. 8). Daring the dehate on the address on 
1 Deo. 1743 he strenuously vindicated the 
government, and accused Pitt of using 
unporhamentai'y language against Carteret, 
whose 'integrity and love to his country 
were equal to ms abilities, which were ac- 
knowledged hy the whole world’ (li. xiii. 
137 «.) 

Saudya was succeeded as chancellor of the 
exchequer hy Henry Pelham, already first 
lord 01 the teeasucy, on 12 Dec. 1743. He 
was created Lord Sandys, baron of Ombers- 
ley in the county of Worcester, on 20 Deo, 
1743, end took Ms seat in the House of 
Lords two days afterwards (Jbum. qf Hotue 
tf Lords, XXVI. 285). At the same time be 
was appointed cofferer of the household, but 
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was removed from that post in December 
1744, on the formation of the Broad-hottom 
administration. From 1747 to 1756 be held 
the office of treasurer of the chamber. In 
Jannary 1766 he was made warden and chief 
justice in eyre of the king’s forests south of 
the Trent, but resigned on being appointed 
speaker of the House of Lords hy a commis- 
sion dated 13 Hov. 1766 (ib. xxix. 4). On 
13 Feb. 1769 he became warden and chief- 
justice in eyre of the king’s forests south of 
the Trent, a post which he resigned on his 
appointment as firstlord of trade andplanta- 
tioDBon21 March 1761. Inthe spring of 1763 
he was removed ftom this post, to make room 
for Charles Townshend (W^POLb, Memoirs 
of the Me^qfOeorvelll, 1894, i. 193), and 
never again held office. Sandys appears to 
have taken hut little part in the abates of 
the House of Lords (see Pari. Hist, xiii. 910, 
064, xiv. 271, 280 m., 776, xv. 84n., 762, 
1840 n.) He died on 21 April 1770, from the 
effects of the injuries which he had received 
by being overturned in his carriage w hile 
coming down Higbgata Hill, and was buried 
at Ombersley. 

_ Sandys rose into prominence by bis un- 
tiring opposition to SirBobert Walpole, and 
hie political importance quickly sank into 
insignificance after that minister’s downfall. 
He was probably the ‘ person ’ described by 
Lord Chesterfield in the first number of ‘ Old 
England, or the Constitutional Journal,’ as 
beinp ‘ without any merit hut the lowest 
species of prostitution, enjoying a considerable 

E ost, got by hotrayinghis own party, without 
aving abilities to be of use to any other. One 
who had that plodding, mechanical turn 
which, with an opinion or his steadiness, was 
of service to the opposition, but can be of 
none to the ministry ; one whose talents were 
so low that nothing but servile application 
could preserve him ftom universal contempt, 
and who, if he hod persevered all his life in 
the interests of his country, might have had 
a chance of being remembered hereafter as a 
useful man Works (ftheBarlof 
1845-63, v. 233-4). Sir Charles 
Hanbury-Williams speaks of his abilities 
with the greatest contempt, and calls him 
the ‘motion-maker’ (Wor^, 1822, iii. 34 et 
passim) — a nickname which is repeated hy 
Smollett in his ‘ History of England’ (1805, 
iii. 16). Horace Walpole, who naturally bore 
no love to his father’s persecutor, declared 
lhat Sandys < never laughed hut once, and 
that was when his be^ ftiend broke his 
thigh’ (Letters, 1867-9, i. 10^. 

Sandys married, in 1724, Letitia, eldest 
daughter of Sir ’Thomas Tipping, hart., of 
Wheatfield, Oxfordshire, by whom he had 
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deven sons and tliree daughters. He ttss sue* 
needed in the haron 7 by his eldest son, 
Edwin, who died without issue^ on 28 Feb. 
1797, when the title became extinct, and the 
estates devolved upon the granddaughter of 
the first baron, Mary, maremionesa ol Down- 
shire, who was created Baroness Sandys of 
-Ombersley on 19 June 1802. 

Sandys figures conspicuously in ‘ The 
Motion’ and other caricatures published at 
the time of 'Walpole’s downfall (see Cat. of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, 
Division i. vol. iii. pt. i. pp. 368-91, 418-10, 
422-3). 

[Besides the authorities quoted in the text, 
the following works, among others, have been 
consulted : Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir B. AValpole, 
1768 ; Coxe’s Memoiis of the Pelham Admini- 
stration, 1829 ; Walpole’s Memoirs of the Boigu 
of G-eorgo II, 1847, i. 347, ii. 274 ; Georgian 
Era, 1832, i. 339; Gent. Mag. 1770 p. 191, 
1797 i. 255 ; Journ, House of Lords, hcviii. 828 ; 
Hash’s Worcestershire, 1781-90, ii. 220, 223; 
Collins’s Peerage of England, 1812, ix. 226-0 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, &o. 1894, p. 1238 ; Burke’s 
Extinet Peerage, 1883, p, 472; Alumni Oxon. 
1600-1714, iv. 1310; Offleial Beturn of Lists of 
Members of Parliament, ii. 46, 68, 68, 81, 03 ; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1890 ; Notes and 
<lueries, 8th ser, viii. 507.] <3-. P. B. B. 

SANDYS, WILLIAM, Babon Saotts of 
* THB’V'Tira ’ (d, 1640), was son of SirWilliam 
Sandys of The V:^e, near Basingstoke, 
Hampshire, by Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
John Chei^ of Sherland in the Isle of 
Sheppey. His father, who recovered The 
'Vyne on the death of Bernard Brocas in 
I'&S, died in 1407 (his will is printed in 
Testamenta Vetusta, p. 422). We may con- 
clude that it was he, and not his father, who 
took part in the ceremony attending the con- 
clumon of peace with France in 1492 (^tters 
andPapers, Bichard III and Senrg VII, ii. 
H91), assisted at the knighting of Prince 
Henry in. 1494 (fi. 1. 390, 404), and was pro- 
mment at the reception of Catherine of 
Arragon in 1601 (ib. i. 407, ii. 101). Never- 
theless he is called a young man in 1621. 

Of Henry VIII he was a great favourite. 
He was a knight of the body in 1609, and 
Henry not only remitted debts which Sandys 
owed to the crown, but made him many 
valuable grants. Henry visited him at The 
Vyne in 1610, and the same year he was 
made constable of Southampton, the grant 
being renewed in 1612. He took part in the 
omfoTtunate expedition to Guienne in 1612 
Bs treasurer to the Marquis of Dorset, and ha 
had charge of the ordnance at Fontarabia. 
A curious letter from William Knight to 
Wolsey on 4 Oot. 1612 tells how Sandys 
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opposed Knight’s being sent ha^toE^ 
land, and charged Wolsey with heine tba 
cause of the failure of the expedition. Heniv 
however, evidently thought well of Ssndw 
who received the keeperehip of Crokehanl 
Manor in 1613, and was given an important 
position in the ai-my in 1613 (ChronieUcf 
Calais, p. 11). 

In 1614 he was once more in France, land- 
ing at Caloie on 19 May with a hundred meu 
(ti. p. 16). He seems to have been made 
treasurer of Calais on 28 July 1617. Prom 
this time he, in consequence, was oonstantlv 
absent from the court, and wrote many letters 
from Calais. On 16 May 1618 he was made 
K.G. Ha took a leading part, Sholcespeare 
implies rather an unwilling part, in thepre- 
parations for (ib. p. 18), and in the festivities 
at (ib. p. 21), the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 
He went on the expedition of 1622, and on 
27 April 1628 ha was created Baron Sandy? 
by patent. In 1623 he was sent home to give 
an account of the sufferings of the soldiers. 
In 1624 he took part with Fox in the founda- 
tion of the Guild of the Holy Ghost at 
Basingstoke. 

On 16 April 1626 the Earl of Worcester 
died, and Sandys, who had the reversion of 
his office, became lord chamberlain. He now 
resigned hie treasurerehip of 0alaiB,andwa8 
made captain of Guisne8,whioh oiHce he could 
serve largely by deputy. From this time he 
took part in all the great ceremonials of the 
court. He was with 'Wolsey in France in 
1627, and was later one of those who wiffied 
for his impeachment. In August 1631 Henry 
again visited The Vyne. He was present at 
the coronation of Anne Boleyu, and she and 
Henry on 16 Oct. 1636 came to see him at 
The 'vyne. But when the time came, he cou- 
ducled Anne from Greenwich to the Tower, 
and took part in her trial. He was present at 
the baptism of Prince Edward on 16 Oct. 1637. 
Sandys went with the tide in religious 
matters, though there are not wanting signs 
that he was of the old way of thinking. Ha 
entered into dangerous cornmnnicationswith 
Chapuys early in 1636 (Betters and Papert 
Menry VIII, viii. 48, 121, 272, but cf. p. 
327), and his wife tried to help WiUiam 
More, the prior of Worcester. In later years 
he retired from the court. But Sandys was 
not a great politician, and the pilgrhnage of 
grace, against which he took active part, 
may have frightened him, or he may nave 
been quieted by the lease of Mottiafont, 
which he secured in 1630. He died at Gahus 
on 4 Deo. 1640. He was buried in tie 
chapel of the Holy Ghost at Basingstoke, 
nniler a tomb which he had ordered to be 
made in the Low Countries in 1636. H» 
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jWOTied Margery, daughter of John Bray, 
and niece of Sir EeginaH Bray. She brought 
and inh-Mited a good deal of property, and 
be was able to greatly improve The Tyne, 
being possibly assisted architecturally by Sir 
BegmaldBray. By her he had Thomas, who 
succeeded as second baron j Jo^, deputy at 
Guisues; Reginald, whom his father de- 
scribes os ' my unthrifty son Reynold Sandys, 
the priest ’ (i6. vi. 1307, 1390 ; of. vii. 49) ; 
and several daughters. 

rChalloner Chute's History of The Tyne ; Bur- 
loWs Hist, of the Family of Brocas j Burke’s 
jExtinct andDormant Peerage ; Friedmann's Anna 
Boleyn.ii. 6S, &o. ; Letters andPapets Henry VHI 

e references) ; Brewer's Henry Vlil, ii. 2 ; 

s's Hist, of Engl. ii. fi08 ; State Papers, 
Hemy Vin.i. 20, &o., vi. 170, 898, vii. 11, vin. 
387, &c. ; Wriothesley’s Chron. i. 46 ; Strype's 
Annals, m. ii. 68, Mem. i, i. 79, n. i. 8, ni. i, 
494 .] W. A. X A, 

SANDYS, WILLIAM (1792-1874), anti- 
quaiy, eldest son of Hannibal Sandys (1763- 
18^ and his wife Anna (d. 1860), daughter 
of William. Hill, was born at 6 Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, London, on 29 Oct. 1792. Ha 
was educated at Westminster School 1800-8, 
and in January 1814 was admitted solicitor. 
From 1861 to 1878 Sandys was head of the 
fom of Sandys & ^ott, Gray’s Inn Square ; 
and he was also commissioner of affidavits in 
the stannary court of Cornwall, and a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. In 1873 ha 
retired; and on 18 Reh. 1874 he died ot his 
residence, lOTorrington Square, London. He 
was buried at Heusal Green on 23 Feh.^ He 
married, first, on 13 Jan. 1816, Harrietts, 
daughter of Pater Hill of Carwythenock, 
Cornwall (she died on 3 Aug. 1861) ; and 
secondly, on 6 Sopt, 1863, Ehza, daWhter 
of Charles Pearson of Hnvenshourne Blouse, 
Greenwich. 

An enthusiastic musical amateur from 
youth, Sandys studied the violoncello under 
Bobeit Linmey, and was also a zealous an- 
tiquaiy. He had a smgular faculty of mental 
arithmetic. His first work, ‘ A History of 
Freemasonry,’ ajppeared in 1829 ; the next, in 
1831, was a disquisition upon 'Macaronic 
Poe^,’ with specimens. ‘A Selection of 
Chiistmss Carols,’ with the tunes, followed 
in 1833 ; tida volume is of permanent value 
to the musical antiquary, Lii 1846 he issued 
< Specimens of Cornish Dialect ; ’ he edited a 
volums of old 'Restive Songs ’ for the Percy 
Society (1848); and in 1852 he wrote a 
tmet upon ' Christmastide, its BGstory, Fes- 
tivities, and Carols.’ He is best remembered 
by his shore in Sandys and Forster’s ‘ History 
of the Violin ’ (1804). He was mainly re- 
sponsible for the earlier part. 

VOL, XVII. • 


[Sandys’a 'Works ; Boasa and Courtney’s Biblio- 
theca Cornubiensis, pp. 627, 1333, where a full 
bibliography is given j Grove’s Diet, of Music 
and Musicians, iii. 225 ; Times, 18 Dec. 1874 ; 
Law Journal, ix. 134.] H. D. 

SANFORD. [See also Sanbpobd.] 

SANFORD, JOHN LANGTON (1824- 
1877), historical writer, born at 'Dpper Clap- 
ton, London, on 22 June 1824, studied at 
University College, London. Afterwards 
entering at Lincoln’s Inn, he read in the 
chambers of Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Ri- 
chard Quain [q. v.], and was called to the 
bar in 1855, hut never practised. From 1862 
to the end of 1855 he was joint editor of the 
I Inquirer,’ established as a Unitarian organ 
in 1842. From 1861 tiE his death he con- 
tributed to the ' Spectator.’ The occupation 
of his life was the study of English history. 
He published in 1868 ‘ Studies and llLustra- 
tioua of the Great Rebellion’ (some of which 
appeared originally in the ‘ Christian Re- 
former,’ under the signature of ‘Sigma’). 
'The Great Govern! ngFamUies of England,” 
which appeared in 1865, 8vo, in 2 vols., was 
written in conjunction with Mr. Meredith 
Townsend, and was originally contributed 
to the ‘ Spectator.’ Snniord's ‘ Estimates of 
English Kings ’ (published in 1872, 8vo) was 
also reproduced from the ‘ Spectator.’ 

On points of genealogy and of topom;aphical 
and parliamentary history Sanford’s know- 
ledge was singularly minute and full; his 
power of realising the personages of history, 
great and small, woe marked by keon sensi- 
bUity and a wide range of sym^thies. 
Among his closest friends were Walter 
Bagehotfq. v,] and William Caldwell Roscos 
[q, V,] For many years his eyesight was 
failing, and early in 1876 he became totaEy 
blind. After the death of his sister Lucy ha 
removed, in May 1876, from London to 
Evesham, Worcestershire, He died at Eves- 
ham on 27 July 1877, and was buried in the 
graveyard of Oat Street Ohapel. 

[Inquirer, 4 Aug. 1877; information from. 
B. E. Hutton, esq. ; personal recollection.] 

A.G. 

SANFORD or SANDFORD, JOSEPH 
(d. 177^, scholar and book coEector, was 
son of George Sanford of Topsham, neat 
Exeter. He matriculated from Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 6 April 1709, aged 17, and 
was a foEow commoner there untE 22 Dec. 
1712. On 21 Oct. 1712 he graduated B.A. 
{ai.A. 16 Junel716, B.D. 9Nov. 1726), and 
about 1716 he was mected to a feEowship at 
Balliol College, 

Sanford did not take orders untE the 
statutes of the coEege rendered it essential 

3 n 
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to his retention of bis fellowsbip (cf. Gent, 
Mag. 1816, ii. 212). On 12 May 1722 he 
was instituted, on the nominatioii of his col- 
lege, to the sinecure rectory of Duloe in 
Comwdl, and in 1739 he was anointed by 
the same body to the rectory of Suntspill in 
Somerset, holding both preferments until his 
death. He died senior fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege on 26 Sept. 1774, in his eighty-fourth 
year, having been a resident in the college 
for nearly six^ years, and was buried in the 
church of St. Mary Magdalen, Oxford, where 
a monument was erected to his memory. 

Though his Mends could never ‘prevail 
upon him to publish any specimens of his 
critical learning,’ and he left no writings 
behind him ‘but a few short mauuscript 
notes on the margins of soma printed books ’ 
(PoiWHELE, Hiitory of Cornwall, v. 179), 
Sanford was well Imown for his erudition, 
his valuable library, and the singularity of 
his attire. He left to Exeter College books 
and manuscripts. The latter had previously 
belonged to Sir 'William Glynne, and are 
mostly historical or antiquarian. (Goxe, Cat. 
^MS.in Ojford Colleges). To the Bodleian 
Library he gave in 1763 a copy of Aro’hbishop 
Parkere rare ‘De Antiquitata Britonnicss Eo- 
clesiffi,' 1672 (Maohax, J3oAl, XAbr. 2nd ed. 

fe 284). He was an intimate ftiond of 
eorne. 

Sanford purchased in 1767 the very rare 
first edition of the Hebrew Bible, and gave 
much assistance to Br. Keunioott in his 
great work on the Bible. It was the 
loan by him of a manuscript relating to 
Dorset that induced Hutchins to undertake 
the task of compiling a history of that county, 
and he is one of the two members of Balliol 
College to whomBichaid Chandler expressed 
his obligations in the preface to his ‘ Mar- 
mora Oxonienaia’ (1763). 

[Boase’s Exeter Coll. Commoners, p. 286; 
Gent. Mag. 1774 p. 417, 1816 ii. 212,388,483; 
Hutchins’s Dorset, pref. to Ist ed. ; Hichols’s 
lllustr. of Lit. iii. 70S, It. 674-S, and Lit. 
Anecdotes, iii. 684, vii. 719, viii. 230-60 ; EcL 
Heamianee (1860 ed.), ii. 809, ill, 10^ 


SAJSrOAR, GABRIEL (d. 1678), ejected 
minister, sou of Thomas Sangar, minister of 
Button-Mandeville, Wiltshire, matriculated 
nt Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 20 Oct. 1626, 
and graduated B.A. in 1629 and M.A. in 
1682. He was successively rector of Sutton- 
MaudevUle (1630-46), Havant, Hampshire 
(1616-47), Ohilmark, Wiltshire (1647), St. 
Martin’s-m-the-Eields (1648-60), and of 
Steeple Ashton, Wiltahire (1660-2). From 
the last place he was ej ected in 1 662. After 
his ejectment he removed toBrompton, and, 


after the Conventiole Act, to Enli.,- 4*3 
Brentford. At the Declaration, of IndMeenw 
of 1672 he returned to London, and prewhed 
occasionally to some of his old conCTeoati™ 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. He^ died in 
May 1678. ^ 

Sangar wrote : 1 . ‘ The Work of Faith 
improved by a providential concurrenM of 
many eminent and pious Ministers in and 
about the City of London in their Mmnin,. 
Lectures at St. Martiu’s-ia-the-Fields ’ 
don, 1666. 2. ‘ A Short Catechism vrith 
respect to the Lord’s Sermon.’ A catalogue 
of his library is in the British Museum 
(1678, 4to). 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Oalimy's 
p. 27; Addit. MS. 16868, f. 232; The Coa- 
current Testimony of the Ministers in the 
County of "Wilts ; Commons’ Journals, ii. 559 . 
A Seasonable Exhortation of sundry Ministers 
in London, 1660.] W. A. S 


SA.H"GER, JOEL (1816—188^, circus 
proprietor, born at Chew Magna, Somerset, 
in 1816, was eldest son of James Ssnger 
who, having been seized by the press-gmg, 
fought as a sailor at the battle of TrafSgsr, 
and subsequently became a showman. After 
witnessmg equestrian peitormances under 
Andrew Ducrow [q. v.] at Astleys, Sanger, 
with his brother George, began in 184S a 
conj uring exhibition on a small scale at Onion 
Fair, Birmingham. Emboldened by success, 
the brothers then purchaeed and tia'med a 
Whitehorse end a Shetland pony, and, having 
hired three or four performers, exbiMted for 
the first time a circus entertainment at Lynn 
in Norfolk. This with unvaryi^ succees 
they took round the country. Hieir first 
appearance in London was made at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, of which they were 
during many years lessees, and they produced 
there many costly and elaborate spectacles, 
one of which, entitled ‘The Congress of 
Monorchs,’ is said to have been seen in one 
day by thirty-seven thousand mectators. 
The properties and paraphernalia ofthis were 
purchased in 1874 by the American ebow- 
man, P. T. Baraum, for 83,OOOZ. Having 
acquired the lease of Astley’s Amphitheatre, 
the Sangers gave their entertainments tbere 
during the three winter months, travelling 
during the summer through the country with 
a large establishment, inoluding, besides other 
animals, over two hundred horses, and ex- 
hibiting their entertainments in a huge tent. 
The first equestrian pantomime produced at 
Astley's was ‘Lady Godiva, or Hiirlequin 
St. George and the Dragom and the Seven 
Ohampions,’ given on 28 Deo. 1871, Miss 
Amy Sheridan, a tall and shapely actress, 
playing Lady Godiva, After a time the 
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brothers dissolved partnership, each taking 
his shore, and gave separate entertamments. 
Saneer, known in his later days as Lord 
John Sanger, died at Ipswich while on tonr 
on 23 Aug. 1889, in his seventy-fourth year, 
and was on 28 Aug. hurled in Margate 
cemetery, where a costly white marhle monu- 
ment, part of which rMresents a mourning 
horse, was placed aho ve nis grave. His wUl, 
dated 4 March 1883, left his wife the right 
to carry on the business, and to use thereon 
part of his estate, which was valued at 
S 747 i. 17*- 105. He had three sons: John, 
who continued the circus business ; Q-eorge 
Lord, and James; and one daughter, Ln- 
vinia (Mrs. Hoffman), an equestrian per- 
former. 

nnformation supplied by a member of tbe 
family and by Mr. George 0. Boase ; Era Almar- 
naok, varions yeare ; Era newspaper, 24 Ang. 
1889; Prost’s Circus Life; Times, August 1889; 
Botes and Queries, 8th ser. iz. passim.] J. Z. 

SANQSTBB, SAMUEL (1804 ?-J 872), 
line-engraver, was born about 1804. He was 
apupUof William Piuden [q. v.], and several 
of^hm earlier platee were engraved for the 
‘Amulet’ and other annuals, then in the 
height of their promerity. These works in- 
cluded ‘ Beatrice,’ after Henry Howard, B. A., 
engraved for the ‘ Anniversary | of 1829; 
‘Don Quixote,’ after R. P. Bonington, for 
the 'Ke^ake Pranpais,’ 1831; and ‘The 
Death of Euoles,’ after B. R. Haydon, ‘The 
Lute,’ after H. Livarseege, ‘The Peata_ of 
Madonna dai Fiori,’ after Thomas Uwins, 
E. A., and ‘ No Song, no Supper,’ after Eenny 
Meadows, for the ‘Amulet 'of 1833 and suc- 
ceeding years. He afterwords engraved some 
larger plates, of which the best are ‘The 
Gentle Student’ and ‘ The Forsaken,’ both 
from pictures hy Gilhert Stuart Newton, 
B.A., ‘Neapolitan Feasanta going to the 
Festaoi Pib di Grotta,’ after Thomae'UwinB, 
K.A,, for Pinden’s ‘ Royal Golleiy of British 
Art,’ ‘The Prayer of Innocence,’ after the 
some, and ‘ Le dhrist aux Pleuie,’ after Carlo 
Dolci. He engraved ‘The Young Mendi- 
cant’s Noviciat^ after Richard Rothwell, 
R.H. A., for the Royal Irish Art Union, and 
other plates for the ‘Art Journal.' The 
latter comprised ‘A Syrian Mold,’ after 
H. W. Piekersgill, R.A.., ‘The Victim/ after 
A. L. Egg, R.A., ‘ JuRet and the Nurse,’ 
after H. P. Briggs, R A., oud ‘ The S^ulohre,’ 
after W. Etty,B.A.j all ftom the pictures in 
the Yemon Collection, and ‘ A Scene ftom 
Midas,’ after Daniel Maclise, R.A., and 
J First Love/ after J. J. Jenkma, from pictures 
in the Royal Collection. He likewise painted 
in oils some fancy subjects. 


Sangster died at 83 New Kent Road, Lon- 
don, on 24 June 1872, in his sixty-eighth 
year, hut ha had soma time before retired 
from the practice of his art. 

[Alt Journal, 1873, p, 204 ; Eedgrare’s Diet, 
of Artists of the English School, 1878.1 

R. E. Or. 

SANLEGER. [See Saute L^cbb.] 

SANQUHAR, sixth Lobs, [See Cbicii- 
TOBT, Robbbt, d. 1013.] 

SANSETUN, BENEDICT ob (5. 1226), 
bishop of Rochester, was the first precentor 
of St. Paul’s after that office was endowed 
with the church of Shoreditch in 1203 
(Newooubt, Sepertoinutn, i. 97). Ho also 
held the prebend to which was attached the 
churoh of Neasden (Lb Nbvb, Fasti JSrcles. 
Angl, ii. 414, ed. Hardy). In 1213 he was 
head of the justices appointed for the four 
home counties (JSot. UtezM. i. 306, 405). He 
was elected to the bishopric of Rochester on 
IS Dec. 1214, and consecrated at Oxford hy 
Stephen Langton on 22 Feb. 1315 (Gbbv. 
Cant. ii. 109, RoUs Ser. ; of. also Whabtoit, 
Aiiglia Sacra, i. 386-6). In 1316 the barons 
held Rochester, hut the city was besieged 
and taken byKing J ohn. Though the bishop 
had joined Pandulf in anathematising the 
baronial party, John plundered his church, 
destroying its manuscripts and carrying off 
money and plate, even to the crucifixes and 
vessels of the altar {Anml. Eachs. JRoff, ap. 
Whabtoit, loc. cit. i. 347 ; Gebt. Cant. u. 
110). In 1224 he was transacting business 
in the exchequer court {ib. i. 696, li. 8), and 
in October 1326 he was sent on an embassy 
to France. He died on 21 Deo. 1226 (^gl. 
Soar. i. 801 ; Geev. Oahx. ii. 114), and was 
buried in his own cathedral (Dbcbaeb, 
Monast, Angl, i. 160). 

[Authorities dted in the text; Foss’s Lives of 
the Judgee.] A M. C-n. 

SANSUM, ROBERT (5. 1666), vice- 
admiral, was in 1649 master, and apparently 
owner, of the ship Alexander of 160 tons, 
which on 28 June was hired for the service 
of the state at 1307. a month, Sansum re- 
maining in command of her. In 1062 he 
commanded tbe Briar, attending on the army 
in Scotland, and in January 1662-3, off 
Nowoastle, captured a Flushing man-of-war 
of 16 guns, which he brought into the Tyne, 
and which was afterwards fitted for the 
state's service. It was at this time that a 
charge was laid against him of conniving at 
Ms men Belling some of the ship’s stores and 
victuals, hnt it seems to have been put on 

3 a 3 
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one side as unfounded and malicious. In 
June 1663 ho brought into the Downs three 
French ships laden with tar and hemp, and 
in May 1654, being then in the Adventure, 
he took three more, on their way from Havre 
to Eoohelle. In April 1666 he was op 
pointed to the Portsmouth, which he com- 
manded continuously for the next five or su 
years, for the protection of trade in the 
Horth Sea, though on one occasion, in the 
end of 1668, he stretched as far as the Ca- 
naries, and convoyed home a number of 
merc^nt vessels. In the summer of 1669 
he was with the fleet off Elsinore [see Mont- 
agu, Edward, Eabl ou Sandwioii]. After 
the Bestoration he continued serving, and 
in 1664 was appointed rear-admiral of the 
white squadron, commanded by Prince Ru- 
pert. In the following year he was still 
rear-admiral of the white squadron, with his 
flag in the Resolution, and was killed in the 
battle off Lowestoft on 3 June. A grant of 
600/. was ordered to be paid to his widow, 
Mary Sansum ; but it does not appear that 
■she received it (c£ Cal. State Papera, Dom, 
1866-7 p. 406, 1667-8 p. 140). IVliether 
Sansum left issue is nob stated ; but the 
name remained continuously in the navy list 
well past the middle of this century. 

[Oal. State Papers, Dom. The memoir in 
Ohornook’s fiiogr, Bav. i. 136, is oxtiemely 
meagre.1 J. K, L, 


SAJSraLOW, HESTER 1720-1778), 
actress. [See under Booth, Bahton.] 

SANTRT, Lobd. [See Babbt, Jajids, 
1603-1672.] 


Austrian government was deshous of ob- 
taining his extradition for non-nerformancs 
of military service, he resigned hU appoint 
ment, and, returning to Great Britain, settl- i 
in South Shields in 1866. After five year* 
he removed to Greenwich, and thence m 
1872 to Netting Hill. In 1878 he recent 
the honorary degree of D.D. from the nnit 
versity of Edinburgh. In 1880 he left dot- 
ting Hill, and two years later accepted a 
call feom the Belgrave presbyteiian church 
where he remained till 1888. He died of 
angina pectoris on 3 April 1891. His uife 
Sara Owen, of a Dublin family, whom he 
married in 1854, died four days before him. 
By her ho had one daughter, Asra, who died 
young at South Shields, 

Lika his Mend, Dr. Alfred Edersheim 
Saphir threw much light on biblical study by 
his intimate knowledge of Jewish manners 
and literature. As early as 1852 Charles 
Kingsley wrote to him : ‘ To teach us the 
real meaning of the Old Testament and its 
absolute unity with the New, we want not 
mere Hebrew scholars, hut Hebrew spirits 
— Hebrew men.’ In later life Saphir took 
much interest in the endeavour of !^bbi- 
Lichtenstein and Rabinowich to convert 
to Christianity the Jews of Hungary and 
southern Russia ; and in 1887 he was chosen 
president of an association formed inLondon 
to assist them, under the title of the ' Babino- 
wich Oonucil.’ Saphir was a theologian of 
the evangelical school, and many of hu pam- 
phlets and lectures were interided to con- 
trovert the rationalistic theories of Genmin 
critics. EGs chief publications were : 1. 'Irom 
Death to Life ; Bible Records of BemarkaUe 


SAPHIR, ADOLPH (1831-1891), theo- Conversions,’ Edinburgh, 1861, 8vo ; 10th 
l(^an, horn at Pesth in 1831, was the son edit. London, 1880, 8vo. 2. ' Christ and the 
ofisrael Saphir, a Jewish merchant. His Scriptures,’ London, 1867, 8vo. 3, 'Lectured 
father’s brother, Moritz Gottlieb Saphir, was on the Lord’s Prayer,’ London, 1870, Svo, 
well known os an Hungarian poet and sati- 4. ‘ Christ Crucified ; lectures on 1 Co- 
xist. His mother was Henrietta Bondij, his rinthians ii.,’ London, 1873, 8vo. 6. 'Ex- 
father’s second wife. In 1843 the Saphir poaitory Lectures ou the Epistle to the He- 
family, includiug Adolph^ were converted to brews, ’l^ondon, 1874-6, 8vo. 6. ‘ Eabinovrich 
Christianity by the Jewish mission of the and his Mission to Israel,’ London, 1888, Sxo. 
church of Scotlaud. At the close of the 7, ‘The Divine Unity of Scripture,' ed. 
same year his father sent him to Edinburgh avin Carlyle, London, 1892, Svo. 
that he might he trained for the free church [Mighty in the Scriptures, a Memoir of tie 
mimstry. TWe m the following year he Rov. Adolph Saphir, D.D., by the Bov. G.Car- 
proceeded to Berlm, whore he attended the lyia, 2na ad. 1804 ; Brit. Mus. Cot.] E. I. C. 
Gymnasium until 1848. In the autumn of 

that year he entered Glasgow University, SAPIENS, BERNARD (Jl, 866), tr&- 
graduating M.A. in 1864, In 1849 he pro- veller in Palestine. [See BdhKABD.] 
ceeded to Marischol College, Aberdeen, and 

in 1861 become a student of theology in the SARAVIA, HADRIAN A (1831-1613), 
Free Church College, Edinburgh. In 1864 divine, was horn at Ilesdiniri Artois in 1681. 
he was licensed by the Belfast presbytery, His father was of Spanish origin, his mother 
ond appointed a missionary to the Jews, a Fleming, and both became protestonte. 
Hie fli'st post was at Hamburg, but, as the , Having been trained for the ministry of the 
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reformed church, he became pastor at Ant- 
werp, and took part in drawng up the 
WaDoon confession of faith. Subsequently 
he caused some copies to be presented to the 
mince of Orange and to Count Egmont, 
accompanied by letters in behalf of the 
Calvinists, Through a brother-in-law he 
also gave copies to Count Louis de Kassau. 
TOththe assistance of Jean deMarnix, sieur 
de Toulouse,he ultimately formed a Walloon 
diutch in Brussels. After 1560, on account 
of the religious troubles in the Low Coun- 
tries, he removed with his family to the 
(^annel Islands, and, after acting for a time 
83 schoolmaster, he was in 1664 appointed 
assistantr-minister in St. Peter’s, Guernsey, 
this church being then under the Genevan 
discipline. In 1566 he purposed to retiu-n to 
the continent; but Pi'ancis Chamberlayne, 
governor of Guernsey, wrote to secretory 
^dl, whom Saravia speaks of as his patron, 
to persuade him to remain. He consequently 
stayed there for some time longer. 

On leaving Guernsey he became master of 
the grammar school at Southampton. He 
afterwords returned to the continent, and 
in 1682 became professor of divinity in the 
university of Leyden, and held at the same 
time the post of pastor of the French re- 
formed church there. In 1686 ho wrote from 
Leyden to Lord Burghley, recommending 
that Queen Elizabeth should take upon her 
the protectorate of the Low Countries ; and 
in 1687, finding himself in danger because of 
the discovery of a political plot in which he 
was implicated, he left Hmland suddenly, 
and returned to Englondj where he was ap- 
pointed rector of TattenhiU, Stafibrdshire, in 
1688. Li 1690 he published his first work, 
'De Diversis Gradibus Hinistrorum Evau- 


In December 1506 Saravia was appointed 
one of the prebendaries of Canterbury, and 
took up his residence there. In the same 
year he was made vicar of Lewisham, Kent. 
Richard Hooker was then residing at Bi- 
shopsboume, three miles ofij having been pre- 
sented to that parish a few mouths before. 
In his ' Life of Hooker,’ Wolton says that 
‘ these two excellent persons began a holy 
friendship, increasing doily to so high and 
mutual aaections that their two wills seemed 
to be but one and the same ; ’ that ' they were 
supposed to be confessors to each other,’ and 
that before Hooker’s death, Saravia gave 
him the church’s absolution and the Holy 
Communion, 

In 1601 he became a prebendary of Wor- 
cester, and also of Westminster on the pro- 
motion of Lancelot Andrewes [q. v.] to the 
deanery in the same year, Xu 1004 ha 
dedicated to Eing James a Latin treatise oil 
the holy encharist, which remained in manu- 
script till 1866, when it was translated and 
published by ^chdeacon Denison. In 1607 
he was nominated one of the translators of 
the new version of the Scriptures and a 
member of the committee to which the Old 
Testament from Genesis to S Kings inclusive 
was entrusted; and on 28 Mardi 1609-10 
he exchanged the vicarago of Lewisham for 
the rectory of Great Chart in Kent, which, 
be held till his death on 16 Jan. 1612-18, 
in his eighty-second year. He was buried 
in Canterbury Cathedral, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by his 
widow. Saravia married, first, in 1661, . 
Catherine d'Allez (d, 2 Feb. 1606-6), and, 
secondly, Margoret, daughter of John Wuts; 
she subsequently married Robert Hill, D.D., 
and died before 1623. 


gelii,’ London, 4to (E. Newberie), with a 
preface addressed to the pastors of Lower 
Germany ; an English translation was pnh- 
lidied at London in 1692, 4to, and reissued 
in 1640. In this treatise he defended epi- 
scopacy as the scriptural and primitive form 
of church government, and it was so well 
received in England tluLt a few months later 
he was incoiporated (9 July 1690) with the 
doctors of divinity at Oxford, having already 
taken that degree at L^den, and in the fol- 
lowing year was made a prebendary of 
Gloucester, Beza, who had written a tract 
against episcopacw some time before to dis- 
suade the Scots from retaining it, was an- 
noyed at Saravia’s publication, and wrote a 
Teply,_ This called forth an answer &om 
Suavia ^titled ‘ Defensio Tractatus de Di- 
\ersis Ministromm Gradibus,’ 1694, 4to, and 
also m 'Examen Tractatus B. Bezee de 
Iriplici Episcoporum Genere.’ 


Isaac Casaubon, who was a very intimate 
friend of Saravia in his later years, describes 
him as a man ‘ of no mean reputation,’ of 
very great learning, and as 'most anxious 
and earnest in seeking for general peace and 
concord in the church of God,’ 

It has been said that Saravia was, con- 
trary to the usual praotiee of the time, 
re-ordained when admitted to benefices in 
England. Diocesan registers have been ex- 
amined and all likely sources of information 
explored for some notices of his having 
received roiscopal ordination, but without 
success. Had he done so, it could scarcely 
have escaped comment from friend and foe. 
The complete absence of proof, token along 
with tlie elevation of the Scottish presbytersi 
to the episcopate in 1610 by English bishops, 
without re-ordinatlon, and with the declara- 
tion of Archbishop Bancroft that when 
bishops could not be had the ordination by 
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settle the question the other yrey. Further, 
if Sarsvia had been re-ordained, Morton, 
bishop of Durham, an intimate friend of 
Hooker, could not have 'written, as he did 
in 1620, that re-ordination under like circum- 
stances ‘ could not be done without very 
great offence to the reformed churches,’ and 
that ‘ he did not choose to be the originator 
of such a scandal,’ 

Besides the treatises referred to above, 
Saravia published i 1. ‘ De Honors Prsesuli- 
bus et Presbyteris debito ; ’ an English ver- 
sion of this was published in 1629, 8 yo. 

2, 'Be 8 acrilegis et Saorilegorum poenis.’ 

3. ' Despousio ad Gonvitia queedaiu Gretseii 
ffesuitas, in quibus Hadiiaui Saraviae nomine 
abutitur.’ 4 . ' N, fratri at Amico.’ 6 . 'De 
Imperandi Authoritate et Christiana Oba- 
dientia hbri quatuor,’ These are included 
in a folio edition of his writings published at 
London in 1611, entitled ‘Diverai Tractatus 
Theologioi.’ 

[Addit. MSS. 24188, ff. 222-4 j Lansd. MS. 
983, ff. 191-2; ‘Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; 
Ilurmanu’s Sylloga Bpistolarnm ; Faguut'a Bis- 
toire LitUraire ds<i Pays-B^s, ii, 833-4 ; Maursii 
AthanssBatavee ; Bouvalle Biographia G-Ailrale; 
Rtrype's Annals and Life of ‘Wbitgift ; Walton’s 
Life of Hooker; Glaadsn’s Life of Hooker, ad. 
1807, i. 80-9; Duncan’s Guernsey; Notice by 
Denison prefixed -to Treatiseou Hucharist ; Apo- 
stolical Succession, &o., by Cantab.; ‘Wood’s 
Athenss Oxon. ii, 827, iii. 029, Fasti, i. 252-8 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Simms's 
Bibl. Staffordiensis ; Hasted’s Kent, iv, 612-13, 
and ed. Drake, i. 269 ; Notes and Queiios, 8 th 
ser. xii, 224.] G. W. S. 

SAUGANT, WILLIAM LUOAS (1809- 
1886), educational reformer and political eco- 
nomist, woe bom in 1809 at King’s Norton, 
Worcestershire. His father was enraged in 
trade in Fdmtmd Street ondWhlttall Street, 
Bu'mingham, as a maker of military arms 
and other equipments for the ‘African trade.’ 
Sargant was educated at the Hazlewood 
school, Bdgbaston, which was conducted for 
many years by Thomas Wright Hill [q. v.L 
and subsequent^ by hi^sons (Sir) Eo'vwaua 

bridge, but left within two years to en- 
gage in his father’s business. He took an 
active interest in local affairs in Birming- 
ham, becoming a J.P. in 1849, serving on 
tbe to-wn council, and as a governor of King 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, where he 
'greatly aided iu the reoonstitulnon of the 
foundation on a more libwal basis of oiS 
aniaation and reconstruction,’ In all en- 
cavours to improve elementary education 


he was especially prominent. In 18B7 1 * 
associated himself with an educational 
scheme for aiding promising soholaM m 
elementary schools, and in 1870 he heltrf 
to promote the National Association LeiMn« 
of which he became choirman. As a ohS 
man he advocated relimous teaching in ele! 
mentary schools, and feund himself bitterlv 
opposed by an energetic minority of ths 
members of the league; but be held his 
own in a long and severe struggle. In 1379 
he retired from business, and he died at 
Birmingham on 2 Nov. 1889. 

Sargant studied intelligently aU political 
and economical questions, and brought to 
their examination the practical experience 
dra-wn from business. In his publidi^ 
■writings those who agreed and those •srho 
disagreed -with his views alike recognised hn 
sagacity and fairness. His chief publications 
were: 1. ‘The Scionce of Social Opulence’ 

1856. 2 , ‘Economy of the Labouring Cksaes"' 

1857. S. ‘Social Innovators and their 

Schemes,’ 1868. 4. ‘Eobert Owen and his 

Social Philosophy,’ 1860. 6 . ‘EeeentPoliti. 
cal Economy,’ 1867. 6 . ‘Apology for SinMng 
Fund^’ 1868. 7, ‘EssaysbyaBirmuigluLin 
Manufacturer,' 4 vols. 1869-72. 8 . ‘Taxa- 
tion Post, Present, and Future,' 1874. 
9. ‘Induotivo Political Economy,’ vol. i. 
1887. He made many contributions to the 
proceedings of the Statistical Society, 

[Birmingham Post and Gazette; ‘Worka ia 
Bnt. Mus. Libr. ; personal knowled^.] S. T. 

SAEGENT, JOHN (1780-183S), diraifi, 
was tbs eldest sou of John Sargent, il.P. 
for Seaford in 1700. The lattei’, who died 
in 1881, published in 1784 ‘ The Mine' and 
other poems ; he married at Woollavington, 
Sussex, on 21 Deo. 1778, Ohailott 8 ((i. 1841), 
only daughter and heiross of Eichw Betts- 
woi’lh of Petworth, Sussex, The son John, 
born on 8 Oct. 1780, was educated at Ito, 
where he wae a king's scholar, and in 1799 
in the sixth form (STAprtToir, JSton Zuit,m 
7-26). In 1769 he proceeded to King's Ocl- 
lege, Cambridge, where he was elecM to a 
fellowship and graduated B.A. 1804, M.A. 
1807. At Cambridge be feU under the in- 
fluence of Charles Simeon [q. v.l sM this 
friendship with Simeon shaped nis catesr. 
He had been intended for the bar, hut be 
was ordained deacon in 1806, and priest in 
1806. On the presentation of his father be 
was instituted on 11 Sept. 1805 to thefamily 
living of Graffham in Sussex, and &om5Jiuin 
1618 he held wltsh it a second fasuly xectocy, 
that of Woollavington. At Graffham fie 
rebuilt the reotoiy-house, and on these 
beneflees he resided for the rest of his diys, 
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h^minff on Hs father’s death the squire of services. Early in 1838 a Friends’ meeting, 
^^district. He died at Woollavington on promoted by bis father, was begun at 24 
S Slav 1833, and was buried there. Faubourg du Eoule, the residence of Ann 

° Sargent married at Carlton Hall, Netting- Knight. Sargent regularly attended it ; ha 
hamshire, on 29 Nov. 1804, Mary, only resumed the other usages of Friends early in 
daughter of Abel Smith, niece to Lord Oar- 1839, and held his CTound, though not un- 
riiSon, and a first cousin of William Wil- frequently he was tbe only worshipper in 
bertotce. She died on 8 July 1861, aged 82, the meeting-room. He would not sell brides 
having "for many years presided over the for fortifications. In 1812 he disposed of 
house of her son-in-law, Bishop WilbarfoToe, his businesses, intending to take to farming 
and wBsburied at Woollavington. Their issue in England. He took part in 1843 and 1844 
was two sons (who died early) and five in religious missions to the south of France, 
daughters, of whom the second, Emily (d. Having studied farming at Kimberley, Nor- 
1811) married, on 11 June 1828, Samuel folk, he married, and managed farms at 
Wilbetforoe [q. v.], afterwards bishop of Bregsell, Surrey (1846-51), and Hall, near 
Oxford and Winchester : Mary married in Moate, co. Westmeath (1861-64). In 1864 
1834 the Bev. Henry William Wilberforce he took a wood-turning mill at Cockermoutb, 
and died in 1878 ; Caroline married, on 7 Nov. Cumberland, and made bobbins j to this busi- 
1833, Henry Edward Manning (later in life ness he remained constant, removing to a 
Coronal Manning), and died on 34 July 1837 ; similar mill at Fritchley, Derbyshire, in 1864. 
and So^ia Lu<w msxried, 6 June 1884, He first spoke in a Friends’ meeting at 
George Dudley Ryder, second son of the Clonmel on 23 Nov. 1861. His first puhli- 
hishop of Lichfield, and died in March 1850. cation, in 1868, was directed against the 

Sargent was the author of a ‘ Memoir of growing influence of the views of Joseph 
the Bev. Henry Martyn’ [anon.], 1810. It John Gurney [q. v.] The visit to England 
passedinto a second edition in the same year, in that year of an American Friend, John 
when the authorship was acknowledged j it Wilbur (1774-1866), who had been die- 
was often reprinted (Boabb and OoxrBiirBT, owned by the New England yearly meeting 
Bibl. Oornub, i. 339). In 1888 he brought out for his opposition to Gurney, led Sargent to 
'The Life of the Rev. T. T. Thomason, lata identify himself with the advocates of the 
Chaplain to the Hon. E.LO.,’ dedicated to older type of quokerism. His frequent 
Simeon, by whom both these memoirs were business joitrneys were made occasions of 
prompted. Sargent’s account of the lost days urging his views on Friends, both in this 
ofHaylw is pnnted in Hayley’s ‘Memoirs’ country and on the continent. In April 
(ii. 21^14). 1860, by circular letter from Cockermoutb, 

[Gant. Mne 1838, i. 636-7 ; Burke's Com- fie suggested the assembling of oonfei-ences. 
monersiiv. 728-4! Elwes andEobinson’s Oaatlea The first took place in London, 17 Oct, 1862, 
of Western Sussex, p. 272 ; Dnllaway's Sussex, attended by seventeen persons ; similar 
i 208-9, vol. ii. pt. pp. i< 276-7; Journals of conferences were heliL about three in a year, 
K. Martyn, introduction, pp. 1-24 (containing till 16 Qct. 1869. In 1868 Sargqnt and 
sevoral of Sargent's letters); Hayley’s Memofrs, others viaitsd America, to confer with the 

i. 17S-9; life of Bishop Wilberforce, i. 6-177, groups of primitive Friends, known as the 

ii. 52-4, iii. 17-19; Poredrs Manning,!. 100-25; < smallerbodies;' they returned with the idea 

Mosley's Beminisconces, i. 131 ; Oarna s Simeon, separating themselves from the l^ondon 
pp. ixii-xxiii, 98, 606-9.] W. P. 0. yearly meeting. In January 1870 a 'general 

SARGEN(L JOHN GRANT (1813- meetmg’ was initiated at Fritchley, and has 
1888), leader or the 'Fritchley Friends, 'son of sinceregularlymet twice ayeor. Its members 
Isaao and Beater Sa^ent, was bom at Pad- are kpown as ' Fritchley Friends ; ’ some call 
dington in ISIS, His parents, who were them WHburites. Sargent was clerk of the 
members of the Societ}[ of Friends, removed meeting and its leading spirit. In 1682 he 
to Paris in 1823, leaving their sons to be was speoiallp ‘ liberow ’ by the meeting for 
educated in boarding-sanools at Islington a second visit to Aipeiioa. On his return 
and Epping. ‘In April 1830 Sarmnt was his health began to fail. He died at 
apprenticed to John D. Bassett, a uaper, at Fritchley on 27 Dec, 18SS, and was buried 
Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire. Having on 39 Dec. in the Friends’ graveyard at 
served his time, in October 1834 he joined Furnace, Der^shire. He married (De- 
hisfai^r, a coaobboilder and brickmoker, camber 1846) Catherine Doubell of JEleigate, 
at Paris. In both these businesses he en- who survived him with several chil&en. 
gaged, having Auguste Chariot as his He published : 1. ‘ An Epistle of Love and 
partner in hriokfielda. In 1836 he discarded Caution,’ &o,, Athlone [18631 12ino (dated 
the qpaker costume and attended Wesleyan 3 June 1868). 2. 'A Tender^eadlng,’&C., 
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[1872], broadsheet. 8. ‘ Further Evidences 
... of the Great Defection,’ Gloucester 
[1873], 8to. 

[Selections from the Diary and Correspon- 
dence of Sargent, 1836 ; lonrnal of 3 ohn 'Wilbur, 
1859, pp. 647 sq. ; Endgson’s Society of Friends 
in tha Eineteantb Century, 1876, li. 379 sq. ; 
Hodem Beview, October 1884; Correspondence 
of 'William Hodgson, 1886, pp. 316 sq. ; Smith’s 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 1867, and Supple- 
ment, 1893.] A. G. 

SARGENT, JOHN NEPTUNE <1820- 
1893), lieutenant-general, 'was bom on 
18 June 1826, at sea, on board the East India 
Company’s sMp Atlas. He was by race an 
Irishman and a soldier. One of his ancestors 
had served under William III at the Boyne, 
father, John James Sargent, was an 
officer of the ISthroyal Irish, who, after more 
than thirty-one years’ service as subaltern 
and captain, obtained a brevet majority for 
his conduct at the capture of Canton in 1841, 
and died about three years afterwards from 
the effects of the climate of Hong Kong. His 
mother, Matilda, born Fitzgerald, died in 
1841. 

Sargent obtained a commission by pur- 
chase in the 96th foot on 19 Jan. 1844, joined 
his regiment in Ceylon, and went on with it 
to Hong Kong in March 1847, having become 
lieutenant on 11 Deo. 1846. His company 
was sent to Canton to protect the factories 
after tha outbrealc in which six Englishmen 
were hilled in December 1847, and he after- 
wards acted as assistant engineer at Hong 
Kong. He returned to England with his 
regiment in 1850, and was adjutant of it 
from 11 Nov, 1861 till 18 Nov. 1863, when 
he was promoted captain. In 1864 the regi- 
ment was ordered to Turkey, and by great 
efforts he escaped being left behind as junior 
captain. While the troops were at V ama ho 
went on leave to the Danube, aud was under 
fire there with General W. F. Beatson. At 
the Alma, in command of the leading com- 
pany of the right 'wing of his regiment, he 
led the advance with ‘ determined bravery,’ 
as his immediate commanding officer re- 
ported. He ‘was wounded in the leg, hut 
reused to be struck off duty, which was at 
that time heavy, os eighteen officers of the 
regiment were killed or wounded at the 
Alma. 

He took part in the repulse of the Russian 
sortie on 26 Oct., for his regiment belonged 
to the second division ; and he was in com- 
mand of its outlymg picket on the night be- 
fore Inksrman, Kinglake has desoribed how 
he noted and reported the sound of the 
Russian guns moving in the night towards 
the field, and prepared for the sortie which 


Sargent 

he anticipated. During the hattle^Tf„ 
in command of the grenadier companj and 
he led the charge upon the head of the 
Russian column, mounting St. Clement's 
gorge, made by the right wing of the 96th 
Ihis body was for some time isolated, and so 
hard pressed that Sargent liimselfusedarifle 
A successful charge by the Zouaves 
him and his men to rejoin the troops on the 
ridge. He found himself in command of whet 
remained of the 95th, and brought tha regi- 
ment out of action. ° 

He served throughout the siege, being the 
only captain of his regiment present with it 
from first to last, and he was wounded in the 
final attack on the Redan on 6 Sept. 1856. 
He was strongly recommended by his colonel 
as ‘ a most zoalous, meritorious, and brare 
officer,’ and was mentioned in despatches. 
He was given a brevet majority on 2 Nov! 
1866, a meagre reward for his services. He 
received the Crimean medal with three 
clasps, tha Turkish medal, the Medjidie (fifth 
class), and the Legion of Honour (jth class). 
He was appointea one of a committee ofthree 
officers to examine the equipment of other 
armies in the Crimea, and suggest improve- 
ments in the British equipment. 

He was on half pay from 29 Feb. 1866 to 
26 Aug, 1867, when lie was given a majority 
in the huffs (second battalion), On 39 July 
1869 he became second lieutenant-colonel in 
the first battalion, and served with it in the 
China war of 1860. lie was appointed to 
command a provisional battalion for the 
garrison of Ilong Kong, but was allowed 
to accompany his regiment when the expe^- 
tion went north to take Pekin. Ha had 
charge of the advanced guard in the attack 
of Binho on 12 Aug., and was present at the 
affair of Tanghoo, and during the storming 
of the north Taku forts on the 20lh he eom- 
mandod a mixed detachment which diverted 
the fire of batteries that would otherwise 
have taken the attacking troops in fionk. 
"When the army advanced on Pekin he was 
appointed British commandant at the Ikku 
forts, and succeeded in establishing a market 
there which supplied the fieets. 

Sir Hope Grant reported him as ‘ one of 
the most active and useful officers in the 
field,’ and Sir Robert Cornelia (afterwards 
Lord) Napier [q. v.], under whom he served 
more directly, reposed the fiillest confidpee 
in ‘his good judgment and detetmination.’ 
He was made a G.B. on 27 Jon, 1862, oud 
received the China medal with clasp. 

On the voyage home the trans^rt Athlete, 
with some conmanies of the huffs under his 
command, touched nt the Cape, and the crew, 
tempted by higher wages or by the Australian 
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midfields, tried to desert. Sargent advised 
the captain to put to sen at onw, and -Hrhen 
the crew refused to work the ship he placed 
a guard over them, and called for volunteers 
from his men, who weighed anchor and set 
sail. They continued to act as sailors for a 
■nrei and the crew were then allowed to 
resume work, having keen kept during that 
time on bread and water. 

He commanded the second battalion of the 
buffs at Malta till July 1862, when he was 
given the command of the first battalion in 
England. This he held till 6 Deo. 1864, 
when he sold out of the regiment to half pay. 
He had become colonel in the army on 29 J uly 
1864. For eome years he commanded the Inns 
of Court volunteers, and Mr. (now Sir Joseph) 
Chittyhore witness to his success in this 
position (Times, 2 Jau. 1867). On 1 April 
1873 he was appointed to a brigade depdt at 
Jlilford !^ven, and in the following year he 
was transferred to Oxford. He remained 
there till he was promoted major-general on 

1 Oct, 1877. llu^ ohjeetion had been made 
to theplacing of a military depdt at Oxford, 
but ‘ne worked most cordially with the 
university and civio authorities . . , and 
materially assisted to disarm prejudice and 
popularise the army in thia county’ (Jaok- 
soir, Oaford. Journal, 23 Nov. 1878). On 

2 Jan. 1874 he had been given one of the 
rewards for distinguished service. 

After declining the offer of a brigade at 
Aldershot in 1880, he accepted the command 
of the troops in China and the Straits Settle- 
ments, and held it for three years from 
1 April 1882, his tenure of it being shortened 
by his promotion to lieutenant'^enerol on 
7 Oct. 1884. The war between France and 
China made itapost of unnsualreroonsibility. 
On his departure in March 1886 he received 
a cordial address from the civil community, 
in which due recognition is made of his 
nulitary ekiU and promptitude in defending 
British interests in Shanghai and Canton. 
He did much not only for the defence of the 
port of Hongkong, but also for the health of 
the troops, while maintaining strict order 
and discipline. 

This was his last command. He was 
placed on the retired list on 1 April 1890, 
and was made colonel of the first battalion 
IraisMUing FusiBers on 17 Jan. 1891. He 
died at Mount Mascal, near Baxley, on 
20 Oct. 1893. A man of great strength and 
tenacity, of kindly, leonine aspect, impetuous 
yet shrewd, he was an enthusiastic soldier. 

Hewast^ice married; first, on 10 March 
1852, to Miss H, S. Champion, who died on 
26 July 1868 ; and secondly, on 28 July 1803 
to Alice M., second daughter of Thomas 


Tredwell of Lower Norwood, Surrey. He 
left several children. 

[Kinglake’s W<ir in the Crimea, vols. ii. and 
V. ; London Gazette, 4 Nov. 1860 ; record of 
services; Times obituary, 24 Oct. 1893 ; private 
information.] E. M. L. 

SAB.IS, JOHN (d, 1646), merchant and 
sea-capt^, appears to have gone out to the 
Eastlndies in 1604 with Sir Henry Middleton 
[q. V.] In October 1605, when Middleton 
s^ed from Bantam for the homeward voy* 
age. Saris was left there as one of the factors 
for the East India Company ; and there he 
remained till 1609, when he returned to Eng<- 
land. On 18 April 1611 he went out again 
as captain of the Clove and commander of 
the eighth voyage, the ships with him being 
the Hector and the Thomas. After touch- 
ing at the Cape of Hood Hope, and making 
a tedious voyage through the Mozambique 
Channel and down the East Coast of Africa, 
they arrived at Mocha on 16 March 1611-12, 
At Assab Saris was joined by Middleton, 
anxious to revenge the indignities which had 
been offered him in the previous year ; but 
a quarrel between the two — ^prmoipally, it 
would seem, on the question of precedence — 
prevented their obtaining adequate compen- 
sation, and in August tliey separated with 
on angry feeling towards each other. Suris 
went to Bantam, where he arrived on 24 Uct, 

He had instructions fiom the governor of 
the company to endeavour to open a trade 
with Japan, and was chawed with presents 
and a letter from James I to the emperor. 
On 14 Jan. 1612-13 he sailed fi'om Bantam 
in the Clove ; and after visiting the Moluccas, 
where the influence of the Dutch rendered 
it impossible for him to proenre a lading, 
he anchored on 11 June at Firando, where- 
also the Dutch hod a small factory, Hera 
he was joined by William Adams [q. v.], 
who was sent from Saruga to act as inter- 
preter and conduct him to the emperor's 
court. Journeying by way of Facata, the 
Straits of Xemina-seque (Simonoseki), Osaca, 
and thence to Fushimi (Miaco), they on 
6 Sept, reached Surugs, where the court 
was ; ' a city full as big as London.’ On 
the 7th the emperor bid Saris welcome of so 
weary journey, receiving his Mmesty’s letter 
from the general by the hands of thesecretaxy ’ 
(Ruitdall, p. 66). A few days later Saris 
journeyed to Quanto (Kyoto), distant som& 
forty-flve leagues, to see the emperor’s eldest 
son, and then, returning to the court, he re- 
ceived the emperor's commission and privi- 
leges;^ authorismgthe agents of thecoiwany 
toreside and tradeinanvpartof Japan. Witm 
these he set out again mr Firando ; and after 
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estaUisliing a factory there under tlie charge 
of Richard Cocks, and concluding an agiee- 
ment with A.dams (24 Nov.) to act as a 
servant of the company, he returned to Ban- 
tam, which he reached in the end of December. 
Towards the middle of February 1618-14 he 
sailed for England, and anchored at Ply- 
mouth on 27 Sept. 

The announcement of his arrival reached 
the court of directors accompanied by charges 
— apparently anonymous — of his having 
earned on 'a great private trade.’ The 
matter was considered on 80 Sept, and sub- 
sequent days, the feeling being that it would 
be ‘ unfitting and dishonourable ’ to deal 
hardly with one who had made so adven- 
turous and successful a vewage. In the be- 
ginning of December the Gmve came into the 
river, and the question seems to have been 
settled by Saris agreeing to sell his goods to 
the company. A few days later it was re- 
ported that Saris had brought home * certain 
lascivious books and pictures,’ and actually 
had them in the govomor’s house, where he 
was staying, ‘ to the great scandal of the 
company, and unbecoming their gravity to 
permit.’ Tlie objectionable articles were 
burnt. 

In 1616 it was incorrectly reported that 
Saris was going out again to Japan ; but he 
seems to hare been &'om time to time con- 
sulted by the court. The last official men- 
tion of him is in 1627, after which he ap- 
pears to have lived at Fulham, where he 
med in 1040. It woe said in 1616 that he 
had ‘married hir. Mexse’s daughter in 
"Whitechapel.’ If so, his wife predeceased 
him without issue. His will in Somerset 
House (Twisse, 146), dated 18 April 1648, 
and proved 2 Oct. 1646, makes no mention 
of wife or child, and leaves the bulk of his 
property to the cUldrenof his brother George, 
who had died in 1631 (Will, St. John, 89, 
102 ). 

[Pnrehas his Pilgrimsa, i. 334-64 ; Oal. State 
Papers, East Indies ; Bnndall’s Hemorials of 
the Empire of Japan (Hakluyt Soc). ; Diary of 
Biohard Cocks (Hakluyt Soc). Sorie'a original 
Journal in the Clove is at the India Office.] 

J. K.%. 

SARJEAUNT, JOHN (1622-1707), con- 
troversialist. [See Sbrghabt.] 

SARMENTO, JACOB M OASTRO, 
M.D. (1692-1762), physician, was horn in 
Portugal in 1692, of Jewish parents. He 
graduated M.D. at Coimbra on 21 May 
1717. He come to England as rabbi of the 
Jews ^ Portugal lesideut in London, and, 
intending to practise medicine, was adroitted 
a licentiate of the OoUege of Physicians on 


25 June 1726. Ho was created MD at 
Aberdeen on 2 July 1739. Hjs first puHi! 
cation was a ‘ SermamFunebre,’ a fimeral 
sermon in Portuguese on David Nieto [q v^ 
It has numerous Hebrew quotations, 
wae printed ‘ con licenza dos Senhores do 
Mahamad.’ He wae admitted a fellow of 
the Royal Society on 12 Feh. 1730. He con- 
tributed to the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ 
accounts of astronomical observations made 
in Paraguay (1730 and 1749) and of ‘diar 
monds found m Brazil ’ (1781). In 1768 he 
withdrew from the J ewish community, Ho 
died in London on 14 Sept. 1762, 

In 1766 he published in London a treatise 
‘Do U 80 e abuBO das minbas agoas de Inglg. 
terra,’ iu 1767 ‘Appendix no one se Mha 
escrito na Materia Medica,’ and in 1768 a 
large quarto ‘ Materia Medioa’ — all in Portu- 
guese. His portrait, by Pine, engraved by 
Houston, forms the frontispiece of the laat- 
mentioned volume, and represents him seated 
at a table, pen in hand, with a sheet of paper 
before him, on which he has just ivritten the 
crossed R, which is the proper prefix of a 
presoription, 

[Works; Monk’s CoU. of Phya. it. ! 2.] 

B. J\I. 

SARSFIELD, PATRIOK, titular Eabu 
OB Luoan (d. 1693), of an old Anglo-Irish 
family, was bom at Lucan, near Dublin, and 
educated at a French military college. He 
was the second son of Patriw Sarsl^, by 
Anne, daughter of Rory O’More {jl. 1620- 
1652) [q. V.] His elder brother William 
marriedMary, daughter of CharlesHbyLucy 
Walters, and by his death (13 April 1676) 
Patrick came to possess an estate of 2,000/, 
a year. On his arrival in England, Sars- 
field received a commission as captain in 
Colonel Dongan'e regiment of foot on 9 Feb. 
1678 (Chablds DAiToir, JSiwUah 
i, 209). He was ever ready to resent any 
insult to his country, and waUenged Lord 
Grey in Sratember 1681 for some disparaging 
remarks about Irish witnesses in connection 
with Shaftesbury’s or College’s case. Sars* 
field was arrested, but escaped. In Deoem* 
her he wae second to Lord Einaole in a duel 
with Lord Newburgh. The seoondsfoughtas 
weU as the principals, and Sarsfield was badly 
woimded (ToDKUBtenE, p. 8). Sarsfield was 
made captain in Hanulton’s dragoons on 
20 June 1686, and lieutenant-cmonel of 
Dover's horse on. 18 Oot. following. On 
22 May 1686 he was promoted codonel 
(OhabiiBs Dawobt, ii. 7, 18,68, 61, 76,118). 
Ha assisted T^rconnel in remodelling the 
Lrish army, Sarsfield, saw Avaux, * served 
in Frsnee aa ensign in Hamilton’s [Ber-, 
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vrick says Monmouth’s (c£. ib. i. 207)] rem- 
jnent, end has since been lieutenant of the 
king’s lifeguards in England, and is the only 
man who Tou^t for him against the Prince 
of Orange.’ The last allusion is to Sedge- 
moor, where Sarsfield was unhorsed and ae- 
verdv shaken while charging at the head of 
Lis men (MACAUi.A.i^chan. v.), to the skirmish 
at Winoanton in 1688 (ib. chap, ix.), and to 
another afiair near Axminster (GIiAbeb, ii. 

””lVhea James determined to bring Irish 
troops to England he sent Sarsfield to fetch 
them, and gave him the command. He fol- 
lowed Jamas to France, and accompanied 
him to Ireland in March 1689, when he was 
made a privy councillor and colonel of horse. 
He sat for county Dublin in the parliamunt 
which met on 7 May, with Simon Luttrell 
[q^.T.] for his colleague. AvauxandTyrconnel 
pressed the king to mako him a brigadiei', 
hut James resisted for some time, on the 
ground that Sarsfield had no head. The ap- 
pointment was at last made, and Sarsfield was 
sent with a small force to protect Connaught, 
and to keep the Enmakillenerswithinbounda. 
In May and June he was at Manorhamilton 
with about two thousand men, mostly raised 
by himself and at Ms own expense, hnt he 
could only act on the defensive (Wiihueow, 
pp. 246, 248). After the battle of Newtown 
Sutler and tbe relief of Londonderry on 
SO July, he withdrew to Athlone with two 
or three regiments of foot and a few horse 
and dragoons COlako, ii. S72). Avauxnow 
proposed to give Sarsfield command of the 
Irish regiments sent to France, but the sug- 
gestion was not carried out. At the end 
of October Sarsfield was strong enough to 
take Sligo. The garrison marched out on 
honourable terms, and ‘ at their coming over 
the hridge Colonel Sarsfield stood with a 
purse of guineas, and proffered to every one 
that would serve Hing James to give him 
horse and arms, with five guineas advance ; 
but they all made answer that they would 
never fight for the papishes (as they called 
them), except one, who next day, outer he 
had eot horse and arms and gold, brought 
all off with him’ (Stobt, Impai-tial Rut. 
p. 34; Atatix:, p. 607). By Sarsfield’a exer- 
tions Galway was made defensible, and all 
Connaught secured for the time. 

During Schombeig’s long inaction Sars- 
field had no opportunity for distinction. On 
10 April 1690 he was a commissioner for 
raising taxes in county Dublin (D’ Alton, i. 
83). In June 1690, after William’s landing, 
he was detached with a strong force to watmi 
Cavan and Westmeath, lest a dash should 
be made at Athlone, and he did not rejoin 


James before 4 July (RANKn, vi. 114). He 
was at the Boyne with his cavalry and the 
rank of major-general (D’ Alton, i. 39). On 
30 J ume 1690, the dajr before the passage of 
the river, Story, the historian, who was near 
King WiUiam, saw Sarsfield riding olozm 
the right bank with Berwick, Tyrconnel, 
Parker, and 'eome say Lausun’ {Impartial 
Riat. p. 74). During the battle next day 
Sarsfield was so ill posted that he could do 
nothing with his oavaby (Olaekd, ii. 897). 
He escorted James during his flight to Dub- 
lin, after the evacuation of which he defended 
the line of the Shannon from Athlone down- 
wards. 

Both Lauzun and Tyrconnel were for aban- 
doning Limerick, but Sarsfield insisted on 
defending it, and in this he was supported 
by most of the Irish officers. Boisseleau 
was appointed governor; but it was chiefly 
owing to Sarsfield that the first siege failed. 
He was detached on the night of 10 Aug. 
with about eight hundred horse and dra- 
goons (Bdbwioe) to intercept the heavy sieg- 
guns and pontoons. Passing along the Clare 
side of the river, he forded it above Killaloa 
bridge, which was guarded, and reached the 
Silvermines Mountains in Tipperary, under 
cover of which he lurked during the follow- 
ing day. At night he surprised the siege 
train at one or other of two places called 
Ballyneety, between Limerick and Tiwerary. 
He blew np the guns and stores, killed the 
escort, and regained Limerick, eluding the 
party under Sb John Lanier [q. v.] who had 
been sent by WiUism to interoept him. ' If 
1 bad failed in this,’ he said, ‘ I should have 
been off to France.’ This exploit did not 
prevent Limerick from being besieged, but 
It delayed the operations till the weather 
broke, and thus in tbe end frustrated them. 
Burnet had heard (ii. fi8) that Sarsfield’s 
original idea was to seize William, who rods 
about carelessly, and that the attack on the 
siege-train was an afterthought. Berwick 
says Sarsfield was so puffed up (enll6) by this 
success that he fancied himself the greatest 
general in the world, and Henry Luttrell 
(1666 P-1717) [q . v.l Sarsfleld’s evil genius, 
was always at hand to flatter, in the hope 
of rising by bis means. Acting under Lut- 
trell’s advice, Sarsfield went to Berwick, 
and told him that the Irish ofiGLcers had re- 
solved to make him viceroy and to^ place 
q^connel under arrest. Berwick said this 
was treason, that he would be theb enemy 
if they persisted, and would warn James and 
Tyrconnel. In September, after Tyrconnel 
had left Ireland, Berwick and Sarsfield crossed 
tke Shannon and attacked Birr; but were 
driven back by General Douglas with a 
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superior force. Douglas failed, however, to culed the idea of the town being taken be^ 
destroy Banagher bridge, -wliich •was his chief his eyes; but Sarstield told him that he did 
object (Stobt, Contimuation., p. 42 ; Macarica not Jinow what English valour could do and 
Breidium, p. 386). advised him to bring up supports at once 

The siege of Limerick being raised, Tyr- St. Buth answered with n jest, and hot words 

connelwent to France, leaving Berwick in followed. AfterthefollofA-tliloneonSOJulr 
supreme military command, hut controlled the Irish withdrew to Bollinasloe where 
by a councU of war. Sarsfield was the last there wasa council of war. Sarsfield who 
member named, and it was thought that he was followed by most of the Irish officers 
would not have been named at all but for was strongogainst a pitched battle in which* 
the fear that every soldier would revolt to Qinkel’s disciplined veterans would have so 
him if he showed resentment at the slight great an advantage. His idea was to throw 
(ib. p. 72). The party opposed to Tyrconnel his infantry into Limerick and Galway, and 
dreaded his influence with James and with to defend those towns to the last. With the 
the French king, and wished to have their cavalry he prtmosed to cross the Shannon 
own views represented at Versailles. Simon and to harry Leinster and Munster in the 
Luttrell, Brigadier Doringtou, and Sarsfield Dutchman’s roar. One account says he did 
accordingly went to Berwick on the part of not despair of surprising Dublin {Macarua 
what he calls ‘rasaemhlde gdnbrale de la JSi'oidiujjt, p. _1S0)._ But St. Ruth felt that 
nation,’ and asked him to sand agents in only a startling victory in the field could 
’’iheir confl.dence. He rebuked their presump- retrieve his own damaged reputation, 
tion for holding meetings without his leave. He accordingly gave battle at Aughrim on 

but after a dayn hesitation granted their re- 12 July. Sarsfield commanded the reserve, 
quest. As Avaux had foreseen, no one was ‘ There had heen_ great disputes,’ says the 
willingly obeyed by the Irish but Sarsfield, French military historian, ‘ between him and 
wlio had good intelligence from all parts of St. Huth about the taking of Alhlone, and 
Ireland. He was a bad administratoi', and a the divisions of the generals had divided the 
contemporary writer very partial to him says troops, which contributed much to the loss 
he was so easy-going as to grant every request of the battle’ (Du QuiNoy, ii. 462). The 
and sign every jpaper without inquiry (i5. night before the action o colonel came into 
p. 97). The confusion which reigned in the Lord 'rrimleston’s tent, and said he would 
ti'ish quarters is well described by Macaulay obey Lord Lucan independently of the king’s 
(,obap. xvii.) authority, and if he ordered it would iTill 

Berwick was only twenty, hut he tried any man in the army (Olabkh, ii. 460). 
to keep the peace, and he made Sarsfield 'Trimleston told St. Ruth, but the matter 
governor of Galway and of Connaught gene- was hushed up. Next day St. Ruth’s head 
rally. Tyrconnel returned to Ireland in. was shot off just when it seemed probable 
January 1691, with Sarsfleid’s patent as Earl that he_ might win ; but Sarsfield, mthoagh 
of Lucan, and found it prudent to court his second in command, was not informed of the 
friendship} butheheoamelessattentivewhen fact. He had received no orders, and had 
St. Buth arrived in May with a commission, nob even been told his late generid’s plan, 
putting him over Sarsfield’s head, but not All he could do was to protect the retreat 
making him independent of the viceroy. The with his small but unbroken force, and he 
Irish oUicers resented Sarsfiuld’e being passed took the road to Limerick. Q-alway, which 
over, and were half mutinous, but he did Sarsfield had so carefully fortified, surren- 
what he could to pacify them (Olabeh, ii. dcred on 24 July, and the Irish troops there 
4841. On 8 June Ginlcel took the fort of also marched to Limerick. There Saisflsld 
Ballymore in Westmeath, which had been was the soul of the defence both before and 
constructed by Sarsfield as an outpost to after the viceroy’s death on 10 Aug., though 
Athlone, and ten days later he came to the D’Usson succeeded to the command. 
Shannon. Sarsfield played no part in the When it became evident that the further 
defence of Athlone, ror he was disliked by defence of Limeriok could only cause need- 
bothTyrconnelandSt.Buth; whilaMaxwell, less misery, Sarsfield sought an interview 
whom he had publicly denounced for his with Buvigny, and a cessation of aims was 
hostility to the Irish at the French court, agreed to on 24 Sept. ‘ During tlie treaty,’ 
was gpven an important post. Sarsfield had says Burnet (ii. 81), ‘ a saying of Sorsfielas 
procured a general protest of the colonds deserves to ho remembered, for it was much 
against Tyrconnel’s interference in military talked of all Europe over. He asked some 
matters. According to Oldmixon (Hi'st. of of the English officers if they had not come 
William III), even when Ginkel’s troops to a better opinion of the Irish by their he- 
wers entering the Shannon, St. Buth ridi- hariour during this war ; and whereas they 
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much the same that it had always 
been Sarsfield answered: “As low as we 
now are, change kings with us, and we will 
fiffht it over again with you.” Sarsfield 
smed the civil artides of liimerick as Earl 
ot Lucan, and the title was allowed during 
the negotiations, though not by lawyers 
afterwards. It was mainly through his exer- 
tions that so large a proportion of the Irish 
troops, about twelve thousand, preferred the 
service of Franca to that of England, and he 
himself forfeited his estate by so doing. As 
became the captain of a lost ship, which he 
bad done his Best to save, he did not leave 
Ireland until he had eeen the last detachment 
on board. He sailed from Cork on 32 Deo. 
with eleven or twelve vessels, and about 
2600 persons, including some women and 
children. Some blame perhaps attaches to 
Sarsfield for not taking more of the women, 
as promised. Macaulay has described the 
dreadful scene at the ombarkation (chap, 
xvii.) Ginkel provided as much shipping as 
Sarsfield req.uireil, and a certified copy of the 
release given by him is extant (Stohy, Cbn- 
/tituation,v- 202 ; JaoobiteNarmtive^^, 313). 
The squadrou reached Brest in_ safety, and 
James gave his second troop of lifeguards to 
Sarsfield, the first being Berwick’s. 

To Sarafi.eld were entrusted the Irish troops, 
more than half of the whole force, intended 
for the invasion of England in May 1092. 
Marshal Bellefonds, who commanded in chief, 
praised him as one who sought no personal 
aggrandisement (Raitke, v. 46). But the 
battle of La Hague (19 May) [see Bttsseee, 
Eewase, Eabl OB Obbobej put an end to 
the scheme of invasion. Sarsfield’s remain- 
ing services were to France, and he was made 
a martchal de camp. He distin^shed him- 
self at Steenkirk on 3 Aug., and Luxembourg 
mentioned him in despatches as a very able 
officer, whose deeds were worthy of his Irish 
reputation. Hie afi’ectionate care for the 
wounded was no less remarkable than his 
v'alouc. He was mortally wounded at the 
battle of Louden on 19 Aug. 1693, hi the 
attack on the village of Heerwiiiden, and died 
at Huy two or three days later, Berwick 
describes him as ‘unhomme d’nne taillepro- 
digieuse, sans esprit, de tres-hon nature!, et 
tris brave.’ Avaux says he was ‘ un gentil- 
homme distingnfi par son mdrite, qui a plus 
de credit dans ce royaume qii’aucnn homme 
que je connaisse ; il a da la valeur, mais 
surtout lie Thonneur, et la probitfi & toiite 
dpreuve,’ He was idolised by all classes of 
Irishmen, and Macaulay has shown that his 
reputation in England was very high. Sars- 
field was a handsome man. A portrait, be- 
lieved to be original, was long preserved at 


St. Isidore’s, Rome^ but was brought to Ire- 
land in 1870, and is now in the Franciscan 
convent, Dublin. It represents Sarsfield in 
full armour, with a fiowin? wig and lace 
cravat, Another portrait has been repro- 
duced by Sir J. T. Gilbert as a frontispiece 
to the * Jacobite Narrative.’ A portrait hv 
Ohorles Le Bran, dated on the frame 1680, 
belonged inl8C7 to Lord Talbot de Malahide 
(of. Oat, Second Loan No. 19). 

Sarsfield married Lady Honora Da Burgh, 
daughter of the seventh earl of Clanricarde. 
By her he had one son, James, who inherited 
his title, and who was knight of the Golden 
Fleece and captain of the bodyguard to 
Philip "V. He went to Ireland in 1716, in 
hope of a Jacobite rising, and died with- 
out issue at St. Omer in Slay 1719, There 
was also one daugliter, who married Theo- 
dore de Neuhof, the phantom king of Corsica. 
Sarsfield’s widow married the Duke of Ber- 
wick in 1696, and died in 1698, having had 
one son by him, who became Duke of Leria 
in Spain. Sarsfield's mother was living at 
St. Germains in 1694. 

[0’Kelly'a_3taearitB Excidium, od. O’Calla- 
ghan ; Jacobite Narrative of the War in Ireland, 
ed. Gilbert: Story’s Impartial Hist, and Con- 
tinuation ; King's State of the Protestants under 
James II ; N&gociations do M. le Comte d’Avauz 
en Irlande ; Memoires du Mnrfchal do Berwick ; 
Hackay's Memoirs ; De Quincy’s Hietoire Mili- 
tnire du Hegne de Louis le Grand; Burnet’s 
Hist, of his own Time ; Clarke’s Life of 
James II ; Berwick's Bnwdon Papers i O'Calla- 
ghan’s Hist, of the Irish Brigades; D’ Alton's 
King J ames’s Irieli Army List ; Macaulay's Hist, 
of England ; WitheTow's Derry and Enniskillen, 
3rd edit, ; informntion kindly given by the Bev. 
T. A. O’Reilly, O.S.h’. A worthless book by 
D. P. Conyngham, entitled Sarsfield, or the last 
great Struggle fox Ireland, appeared at Boston 
(Hass.) in 1871. A Life of Sarsfield by John 
Todhunter wae published in London in 1893,] 

E, B-l. 

SARTORIS, Mbs. ADELAIDE (1814?- 
1879), vocalist and author. [See Exmslb.] 

SARTORIUS, Sib GEORGE ROSE 
(1790-1886), admiral of the fleet, hom in 
1790, eldest son of Colonel John Conrad 
Sartorius of the East India Company’s en- 
gineers, and of Annahella, daughter of 
George Rose, entered the navy on hooka 
of the Mary yacht In June 1801. In October 
1804 he joined the Tonnant, under the com- 
mend of Oaptam Charles Tyler [q.v.], and in 
her was present at the battle of (Aafalgar. He 
was then sent to the Bahama, one of the 
Spanish prizes, and in June 1806 to the 
Dapline frigate, in whichhe was presentat the 
operations in the Rio de la Plata [seePoFHAiT, 
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Sib Houb BiciaB], On 5 Morcli 1808 he 'was 
promoted to be lieutenant of the Suece 
which, after a season in protection of the 
Greenland fishery, went into 'the Mediter- 
ranean, where she tookpart in the reduction of 
Ischia ondProcida and in the defence of Sicily 
against the inwasiou threatened by Murat. 
Sartorius, on different occasions, commanded 
the boats in bringing out trading vessels 
from under a heavy fire on shore. The Suc- 
cess 'was afterwards employed in the defence 
of Cadiz, and on 1 Feb. 1812 Sartori-us was 
promoted to the rank of commander. In 
August he was appointed to the Snap, on 
the home station ; m July 1813 was moved 
to the Avon, and was posted from her on 
6 June 1814. On 14 Dec. he was ap^inted 
to the SlauOT of 20 guns, in the Day of 
Biscay, which was in company with the 
Bellerophon when Bonaparte surrendered 
himself on board her. She was paid off in 
August 1816. 

In 1831 Sartorius was engaged by Dom 
Pedro to command the Portuguese regency 
fleet against Dom Miguel, and in that 
capacity obtained some marked sncceesea 
over the uauipar’s forces. The difficulties he 
had to contend with were, however, very 
great; he was met by factious opposition 
from the Portuguese leaders; the supplies 
which had been promised him were not 
forthcoming, and ms men were conaeq[ueatly 
mutinous or deserted at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Sartorius spent much of his own 
money in keeping them together, and threa- 
tened to carry off the fleet as a pledge for 
repayment. Dom Pedro sent two Dnglish 
ofiicers on board the flagship with authority, 
one to arrest Sartorius and bring him on 
shore, the other to take command of the 
squadron. Sartorius, being warned, made 
prisoners of both as soon os they appeared 
on board, a summary measure whim went 
far to conciliate his men. Such a state of 
things, however, could not last ; and without 
regret, in June 1833, Sartorius handed over 
his disagreeable command to Captain Mapier, 
who, warned by his predecessors experience, 
refused to stir till the mou^ payment was 
secured [see HAriBB, Sib Ohablbs]. AU 
that Sartorius gained was the grand cross of 
the Tower and Sword, together with the 
grand cross of St. Bento d’Avie and the 
empty titie of Visconte de Piedade. His 
name had, meantime, been struck off the list 
of the Bnglish navy, but was restored in 
1836. 

On 21 Aug. 1841 be was knighted, and at 
the^ same time appointed to tiie Malabar, 
which he commanaed in the Mediterranean 
for the next three years. In 1843 he received 


the thanks of the president and Oonweas rf 
the United Stales for his efforts to save the 
U.S. frigate Missouri, burnt in Qibialti,, 
Bay. In July 1848 off Cadiz be received ^ 
board his ship the regent of Spain, Espartero 
driven out of the country by the revolu’ 
tionary party. The Malabar was paid off 
towards the end of 1844, and Sartonushad 
no further service afloat, though he contmued 
through the remainder of his very long life 
to take great interest in naval matters.* As 
early as 1866 he was said to have proposed to 
the admiralty to recur to the ancient idea of 
ramming an enemy’s ship ; and though the 
same idea probably occurred to many about 
the same time, there is little doubt that he 
was one of the earliest to bring it forward 
os a practical suggeation. He became erea^ 
admiral on 9 May 1849, vice-admiral 31 Jan 
1866, admiral 11 Feb. 1861; KC.B. on 
28 Mai-ch 1865 ; vice-admiral of the United 
Kingdom in 1869 ; admiral of the fleet on 
3 Jmy 1869, and G.O.B. on 28 April 1880. He 
died at his house. East Grove, Lymington, 
on 13 April 1886, preserving to the last his 
faculties, and to a remarkable extent his 
phyeical energy, joined to a comparativelv 
youthful appearance. He married, in 18S§, 
Sophia, a daughter of John Lamb, and left 
issue three sons, all in the armyiof-whorntwo. 
Major-general Beginald William Sartorius, 
ond Major-general Buston Henry Sartorius, 
O.B., won the Victoria Cross; the otW, 
Colonel George Conrad Sartorius, is a C.B. 

[O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr.Dict. ; Times, Id April 
1885 ; Army and Navy Gazette 18, 26 April 
1886.1 J.F.L. 

SARTOEIUS, JOHN (1700P-17e0f), 
animal painter, horn about 1700, was the 
first of four generations of artists who hada 
considerable vogue as painters of racehorses, 
hunters, and omer sporting subjects. The 
family is believed to be descended from Jecob 
Christopher Sartorius ^.1894-1787), an en- 
graver of Nuremberg. The first picture of im- 
portance painted by Sartorius was for Mr. 
Panton [see Piiraoir, Thomas] about 1722, 
and represented a celebrated mare ‘lloUy,' 
which nod never been beaten on the turf 
except in the match which cost her her life. 
Among his other horse-portraits were those 
of the famous racehorse Looby (1736), for 
the Duke of Bolton ; of Old Traveller (1741), 
foi*Mr. William Osbaldeston; and Carekss 
(1768),fortheDulc6of Kmgston. He showed 
only one picture at the Society of Artists, 
but exhibited sixty-two works at the Free 
Society of Artists. In 1780 he showed at 
:he Boyal Academy a portrait of a horse 
[No. 76); his address was 108 Oxford Strwti 
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I'BAWOia Sabtobitts (1734-1804), John’s 
son and pupil, was born in 1734. His first 
important work was a portrait of the raee- 
horU Antinous (foaled 1768), for the Duke 
of Grafton. Other horse-portraits were 
Herod (foaled 1768), for the Duke of Cum- 
berland; Snap, for Mr. Latham; Cardinal 
Buff, for Mr. Shafto ; and Bay Malton, for 
the Marquis of Hookingham. Several of 
these portraits were engraved by John June, 
end piiblished between 17G0 and 1770._ Sar- 
toriuswas a prolific and favourite painter, 
and it is said that he produced more por^ 
traits of Edipse during the zenith of his 
fame than all other contemporary artists 
together fBailtfs Magazine, January 1897, 
p. 23). He was a contributor to the ‘ Sport- 
ing Magazine,' and in vole, ii-yi. (1793- 
1736} are four excellent engravings from 
his works, including the famous racehorse 
"VVaTW, by Pot8os. To various London 
galleries he contributed thirty-eight works, 
fnclodng twelve to the Eoyal Aoademy. 
He lived in Soho — lastly, at 17 Gerrard 
Street — and he died on 6 March 1804, in his 
seventieth year. He married five times, but 
bis fifth wife predeceased him after twenty- 
fire years of married life, in January 1804 
(Sporting Magaeine, April 1804). 

' JoHir N. SABaoEitrs (1766 P-1828 P), only 
son of Eranois, was the moat famous of the 
family. He was patronised by the leading 
sportsmen of the day — ^the Princo of Wolee, 
the !&rl of Derby, Lord Foley, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, and many othors — and his pic- 
tures (some of them of large size) are to be 
found m many country houses. I):om 1781 
to 1834 his name appoors in the catalogues 
of the Boyol Academy, and a list of the 
seventy-four pictures wmoh he showed there 
is given by Sir "Walter GUbey in ‘Baily'e 
Magazine,' February 1897. The ‘ Sporting 
Magazine’ from 1795 to 1827 contains many 
engraved plates from his works by J. W alker, 
J. Wehb, and others (for list' see Bailg, 
February 1897). Some of his best known 
pictures are portraits of Escape, belo^ing 
to the Prince of Woles, Sir Charles Bun- 
hniy’s Grey Diomed, Mr. Eobson’s trotting 
mare Phenomena, and the famous Eclipse, 
finm a drawing by his father (see Sporta- 
mariaBmoaitory, by John Scott, 1846). ‘A 
Set of Eour Huntmg Pieces,’ after his pic- 
tures, was published in 1790 by J. Harris, 
the plates being engraved by Peltro and 
J. Neagle. Jobm H. Sartorius died about 
1828, apparently in his eighty-third year. 
He left two sons, both artists. Of these the 
younger, Francis, was a marine painter. 

JoHB F. Sabtobitts (1776 P-18S1 P), the 
elder son of John N., followed his father, 


with less success as to the number of his 
patrons, though his thorough knowledge of 
sport is exemplified in his sporting pictures. 
He first exhibited at tbe Royal Academy in 
1802, when he was residing at 17 Bing 
Strert, Holbom. Afterwards he sent occa- 
sional contributions until 1827, the total 
number of pictures exhibited by him being 
sixteen. _ Several of hie paintings were en- 
^aved in the ‘Sporting Magazine;’ but as 
hie father’s works were appearing in the 
same periodlcol, and John Scott was en- 
naving for both, it is somewhat difBcult to 
difiTerentiate the son’s pictures ftom the 
father's, particularly as many of the plates 
are signed ‘Sartorius’ only. One of the 
best known of 'his pictures is ‘ Coursing in 
Hatfield Pork,’ exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1800, and depicting the famous 
Marchioness of Salisbury, who rode daily in 
the park up to her eighty-sixth year. 

It is not easy to identify the work of each 
member of the family. Many of their pio- 
turea ore described in catalogues as by 
‘Sartorius senior’ and ‘Sartorius junior,’ 
without initials. Sir Walter Qilbey of 
Elsenham Hall, Essex, is tbe owner of many 
pictures by tbe various artists of the family. 

[Sir Walter Gilbey’s axtieles on the family of 
Sartorius in Bally’s Magazine, January and 
February 18D7.] E. 0-n. 

SABS, HENRY (1788-1844), painter and 
teacher of painti^, was born in London on 
24 April 1788, His father belon^d to an 
old mmily of Hurland on the Baltic in 
Russia, and settled in England after his mar- 
riage, where he practised as an artist in Lon- 
don. Sass became a student in tlie Royal 
Academy, and later avaUed himself of the 
facilities offered to young students by tbe 
directors of the British Institution for copy- 
ing the works of old masters. Sass first ap- 
pears as on exhibitor in 1807, and in 1808 
exhibited at the RotoI Academy a somewhat 
grandiose work, ‘The Descent of Ulysses 
into HeU/ of which he executed an ettming 
himself, in later years Sass chiefly exhibited 
portraits. In 1816-17 he travailed in Italy, 
and on his return published a narrative of 
his journey, entitled ‘ A .Tourney to Rome 
and NotIbs ’ (London, 1818, 8vo). Finding 
his profossion os on artist improfitable, Sass 
turned his mind to formiug a school of 
drawing for young artists, prior to their 
entering the schools of the Royal Academy. 
This was the first school of the kind esta- 
blished in England, thoiTgh it quickly found 
imitators. Sass established it in a house at 
the comer of Ohorlotte Street and Streatham 
Street, Bloomsbury, where it met with great 
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success and become 'wdl Imown. Some of 
the best artists, such as Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, P.EA., from time to time placed 
the models ; and among_ Sass’s youthful 
pupils were Sir John Millais, P.P-A., 0. W, 
Oope, EA., W. P. Frith, RA., W. E. Frost, 
EA., and other weU-lmown artists of ^s- 
tinction in later life. A humorous carica- 
ture of such a drawing-school is given by 
Thackeray in the ‘Newcomes ; ’ but though 
some of the details may be taken from Sass’s 
school, it is not intended to be descriptive of 
this school or of Sass himself. Sass was a 
papular man of society, possessed of private 
means, an accomplished musician, and a con- 
stant entertainer of artistic and cultivated 
people. Among his more intimate friends, 
as artists, were Sir Edwin Landseer, William 
Btty, and J. M. W. Turner, the latter being 
a constant visitor and favourite in Sass’s 
family. In 1343 Sass relinquished the direc- 
tion of the school to Francis Stephen Cary 
[q. V.]) his health having become impaired 
through an accident, He died in 1844, Sass 
married, in 1816, Mary Robinson, a connec- 
tion of the earls of Ripon, a lady with some 
fortune, by whom he had nine children; 
their eldest surviving son, Hamy William 
Boss, practised as on architect, and the 
youngest, Edwin Btty Sass, who survives, 
entered the medical profession, A portrait 
of Sass, by himself, is in the latter's posses- 
elon. 

RrOHABB Sass or Sassb (1774-1849), 
lundsoepe-paiuter, elder half-brother of the 
above, born in 1774, practised as a landscape- 
painter, and was an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy from 1701 to 1813. He was ap- 
pointed teacher in drawing to the Princess 
Charlotte, and later landscape-painter to the 
prince regent. In 1826 ne removed to 
Paris, where he spent the remainder of his 
life, altering his surname to ‘Sasse.’ He 
died there on 7 Sept, 1849. Sasse had some 
repute as a landscape-painter, especially in 
watercolours. Specimens of his work are 
in the South Rensington Museum and the 
British Museum. In 1810 he published a 
series of etchings from picturesque scenery 
in Ireland, Scotland, and elsewhere, 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Graves's Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1880; Gent. Mag. 1846, p. 
210 ; information kindly supplied by F. J. Snss, 
esq.] L. 0. 

SASSOOH, Sin ALBERT ABDULLAH 
DAVID (1818-1896h philanthropist and 
merchant, born at Bagdad on 25 July 
1818, was the eldest son of David Sassoon 
by his first wife, Hannah, daughter of Ab- 
dullah Joseph of Bagdad. The mmily claims j 


to have been settled between the twelfth and 
the fifteenth centuries in Toledo, where it 
bore the name of Ibn Shoshan. For a W 
period members of it held the position of 
chief of the Jewish community of Toledo 
and gained reputation as men of wealth and 
learning. In the fifteenth century petteco. 
tion in Spain drove the family of Ibn Sho- 
slian towards the East, and the chief branch 
settled in Bagdad, then under Turkiu rule 
early in the sixteenth century. Sir Albert’^ 
grandfather became known as chief of the 
Jews of Mesopotamia, and on him was con- 
ferred the ancient title of nasi, or prince 
the captivity, which gave him large powers 
recognised by the Turkish government, over 
the Jewish communities of Turkey ia Asia. 
He was also appointed state-treasurer to the 
governor of the pashalic. Sir Albert's father 
David Sassoon, born at Bagdad in 1792 
acquired a leading position as a merchant 
there. Bub the Turkish government proved 
itself unable or unwilling to check outbreeks 
of persecution, and David Sassoon deemed 
it prudent to remove to Bushire in Persia 
where an English agency had been esta- 
blished. In 1833 ho left Persia to settle in 
Bombay, where he founded a banking and 
mercantile firm, _ and became one of the 
wealthiest of Indian merchant princes. His 
firm notably developed the trade between 
Mesopotamia and Persia and western India. 
Its oporations gradually extended to China 
and Japan, with a view to inoreaeing the 
businesB in England, he sent thither in 1858 
his third son Sassoon David Sassoon (1833- 
1867). London soon became the centre 
of the firm’s operations, and branches were 
established at Liverpool and Manchester. 
David Sassoon was a munificent supporter 
of public institutions, and bestowed large 

f ifts on the Jewish communities of India. 

n Bombay he founded the David Sassoon 
Benevolent Institution (a school for Jewish 
children) and an industrial school and re- 
formatory, and at Foouah he built a large 
general hospital. He died of fever at FoonA 
on 6 Nov. 1864. Astatueof himbyThomiia 
Woolner, E.A. [q.v.], was erected intheMa* 
chanics’ Institute, Bombay, in 1870. After 
the death of his first wife in 1826, he ma> 
ried, in 1828, Farhah (d, 1886), the daugh- 
ter of Furroj Hyeem o5f Bagdad, and by net 
he had five sous and two aanghteia (Gent. 
May. 1866, i. 116, S63, 1867, ii. 260; Illw 
trated London News, 17 July 1860 ; Bubib's 
Landed Gentry, 8th ed.) 

The eldest son, Alb^, was ed mated in 
India, and in early life spent some time in 
developing the trading connection of Ins 
father’s firm with China. He inherited Lis 
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father’s commercial ability and reputation 
for personal integrity, as well as his philan- 
thropio temper, and he joined his father in 
contnbutingnsum of money eicceedingtwelve 
thousand pounds to the Mechanics’ Institute. 
On the death of his father he became head 
of the firm at Bombay. Factorias for the 
jnanufacture of silk and cotton goods were 
opened there, and gave employment to large 
nmbers of natives. Sassoon maintained 
and extended his firm’s relatioiia with Persia, 
and in recognition of his services to Persian 
trade, the ehah of Persia made him a member 
of the order of the Lion and Sun in 1871. 
At Bagdad he erected o building for the 
school of the Alliance Israfilite Universelle. 
In Bombay he gave conspicuous proof of his 
loyalty to the Bnglish government and pnblic 
spirit, conferrirm on the city a vast series of 
benefactions. In 1873 he gave a lakh of 
rupees (10,000f.) towards the rebuilding of 
the El^instone High School. He atter- 
warda added an additional half lakh as a 
thank-ofiering for the recovery of the Prince 
of IVales. The building, which finally cost 
60,0001, was completed in 1881. Sassoon 
also gave an organ to the town-hall in com- 
memoration of the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
visit, and he commemorated the visit (in 
1876) of the Prinoe of Wales, who was en- 
tertained by hie wife, W erecting at Bombay 
on equestrian statue of^hlm by J. E. Boehm, 
B.A., wMle he placed a statue of the prince 
consort in the victoria and Albert Museum. 
But his main benefaction to Bombay was the 
construction of the Sassoon dock at Colaha, 
tbe &st wet dock on the western coast of 
India. This great work, which covered an 
area of 195,000 square feet, was commenced 
in 1872 and completed in 1875. 

The English government ear^ recognised 
Sassoon’s public services. In 1867 he was 
appointed companion of the Star of India, 
and a year later he become a member of the 
Bombay legislative council. On retiring 
foom this position in 1872 he was made a 
knight of the Bath. Next year he paid a 
visit to England, and in November 1873 he 
received the freedom of the city of London 
on account of his ‘ munificent and philan- 
thropic exertions in the cause of chanty and 
education, especially in our Indian empire.’ 

Soon afterwards he settled definitmy in 
Englead, Hie ac^iied a mansion inLondon 
at ^bert Oats, Ejuightsbridge, and another 
residpee at Brighton, and filled a leading 
^sition in foshionablesociety. The Prince of 
Wales was his fre^ent guestj and he enter- 
tained the shah of Persia on his visit to Eng- 
land in 1889. At the same time he identified 
himself with the J ewish community in Great 
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Britain, was liberal in his donations to 
J ewish charities, and acted as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Anglo-Jewisli Association, He 
wae created a baronet on 23 March 1890 ; 
and died at his house, 1 Eastern Terrace, 
Brighton, on 24 Oct. 1896, He was hm'ied 
in a private mausoleum, elaborately de- 
signed, which he had set up on land aidjoin- 
ing hw Brighton residence. A caricature 
portrait in ‘Vanity Fair’ (16 Aug. 1879) 
entitled him ‘ The Indian Bothschild.’ 

By his wife Hannah (d. 1895), daughter 
of Meyer Moses of Bombay, whom he 
married in 1838, he had one surviving son, 
Edward Albert, horn in 1856, who succeeded 
to the baronetcy. 

[Times, 26 Oct. 1896; Timesof India, 31 Oct. 
1896 ; Men and Women of tbe Time, 1 4th ed. 
p. 763 ; Temple’s Men and Events of my Tima 
in India, 1382, pp. 260, 274; lewisb Chronicle, 
30 Oct. 1808; Burke's Peerage and Baronetage,] 
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SATOHWELL, BENJAMIN '(i732- 
1809), founder of the Leamington Spa 
Chanty, born in 1732, was a self-taught 
shoemaker, working at the then obscure vil- 
lage of Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, 
w We he lived all his life. He was a some- 
what eccentric but energetic man, who used 
to settle all the village disputes. On 14 Jan. 
1784 he disoovered a saline apting— the 
second found at Leamington — on a piece of 
land belonging to his friend William Abhotts, 
who, with Satchwell, was ohiefiy instru- 
mentnl in promoting the prosperity of the 
modern town of Leamington. Baths were 
opened by Ahbotts in connection with the 
spring in 1786, and invalids began to resort 
to the place. In 1788 Satohweu established 
the first regpilar post office at Leamington. 
From time to time he described the Spa and 
its cures in the ‘ Coventw Mercury ’ and 
other provincial papers, and in his character 
of ‘ the village rhymer’ kept poetical annals 
of the Spa, and saluted distinguished visitors 
with addresses. About 1794, when the 
builders and speculators came to Leaming- 
ton, Satchwell took an active part in de- 
veloping the place, being assisted with money 
by Mr. Walhouse, a clergyman of inde- 
pendent means. A row of houses built by 
Satchwell near the post office was caUed 
‘ Satchwell Place.’ 

In 1806 he instituted the Leamington Spa 
Charity, and became its treasurer and secre- 
tary. This charity provided for the accom- 
modation of invalids of scanty means while 
Bojouming at the Spa. No one was assisted, 
or allowed to stay more than a month, with- 
out a medical certificate. SatchweB died in 
1809, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
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age, and -was Imried in the churchyard of | 
Leamington where a tomb was erected by 
his daughter, Miss Satohwell, postmistress 
of Leamington, and afterwards the wife of 
Mr. Hopton, the postmaster, Satchwell’s 
son Thomas was appointed collector to the 
Spa charity on 8 April 1811, 

Samuel Pratt's ‘ Brief Account of the Pro- 
cess and Patronage of the Leamington Spa 
Charity,’ published at Birmingham in 181^, 
contains views of Satchwell’s cottage and 
tomb, and also a portrait etched from a 
shetoh by O. Neil, showing Satohwell — a 
heavy- looking man with a massive head — 
seated at a table reading 'Dugdale’ and 
filing a long clay pipe. 

[Pratt’s Brief Account, bo. j Williani Smith’s 
County of Warwick, pp. 128 f.; Monerieff's New 
G-uide ro the Spa of Leamington ; Gent, Mag. 
•1812, ii, 368.] W. W. 

SAUL, ARTHUE (d. 1686), canon of 
G-loucester, of Gloucestershire origin, was ad- 
mitted a denw of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1644-6. Hejnaduated B.A. in 1640, and 
M.A- 164^9. He was fellow of Magdalen 
probably from 1646 to 1663 (BiosAir, i?e- 
gistera of Magdalen, iv. 99). In October of 
the latter year he was expelled at Bishop 
Gardiner’s visitation (Stbvse, JSocl. Mmn. 
m. i. 82), Under Mary he was an exile, 
and in 1664 was at Strasburg with Alex- 
ander NoweU [q. v.] and others (fb. p. 232 ; 
Gremmer, p. 460). Under Elizabeth Saul 
was installed canon of Salisbury in 1669, of 
Bristol in 1669, and of Gloucester in 1666 
(3 June), and was successively rector of 
Porlook, Somerset (1662), Ubly, Somerset 
(1666), Deynton, Gloucestershire (1666), and 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire (1676), He sub- 
scribed the canons of 1562 as a member of 
convocation, but displayed a strong puritan 
leaning (STHZPE,_An?!afr, i. i. 489-612). In 
1665 he was appointed by Bentham, bishop of 
Lichfield and Ooventry, to visit that diocese, 
and by Grindal in 1676 to visit the diocese 
of Gloucester {ib. ii. 188 ; Qrvndal, p. 316). 
Saul died in 168.6. 

AHintni Sap£ 1614), doubtless the 
canon’s son, was described as a gentleman 
in April 1671, when he addressed to the 
Houses of Parliament a 'Treatise showing 
the Advantage of the use of the Arquebus 
over the Bow in 'Warfare ’ {State JPapers, 
Dom,, Eliz. XX. 26). In April 1817 ha was 
a prisoner in Newgate, and made a deposi- 
tion concerning his employment by Secre- 


tary Winwood and the archbishop of Oan- 
terbuiy to report what English were at 
Douay {ib. Jao. I, xoi, 20). He was author 
of ' The famous Game of Ohesse play tiusly 


Sault 

I discovered and all doubts resolved so thlf 
by reading this small book thou shall 
more than by the playing a thousand mate” 
London, 1614, Svo ; augmented editions Ii 
1620, 1640, and 1672; dedicated to W 
Ilusaell, countess of Bedford [q. v.] ^ 

[Authorities ns in text; Poster's Almnm 
Oxon. lfiOU-1714, s.v. ‘Sawle;’ Clark’s Oiford 
Beg. ; Lb Neva’s Pnsti ; Weed's Fasti Oxos i 
128 ; Fuller’s Church Hist, iv, 163. 200 1 

w.ls. 

SAULL, "WILLIAM DE'FOKSHIEi; 
(1784r-186G), geologist, was horn in 1784 
and was in business at 16 Aldersgate Street’ 
London, which also was his residence! 
lie accumulated there a large geological 
collection, together with some antiquities 
most of the latter having been found m the 
metropolis (of. Times, Curioaitiea ofl/mitm 
p. 600, 2nd editO He was elected P.G.g! 
in 1831, and E.S.A. in 1841; he was also 
E.R.A.S., and a member of other societies 
including the Sooi4t6 Gdologique de Prance! 
He read papers to the Geological Society in 
1849, and to the Society of Antiquaries in 
1841, 1842, and 1844 ; but they were not 
printed, for he was more enthusiastic than 
learned. His essays (a) on the coincidence 
of. and (6) on the connection between. 
‘ Astronomical and Geological Phenomena' 
(published in 1836 and 1868 respeotnelv) 
indicate ths peculiarity of his opinions, ^e 
also republished — adding a preface— ‘An 
Essay on the Astronomical and l^ysical 
Causes of Geological ChBnges,’by Sb Bio W 
Phillips [q. V.], attacking Newton's theories 
of gravitation. It was answered hy Samp- 
son Arnold Mackey in a ‘Lecture on Astro- 
nomy,’ 1832. lie died on 26 April 1866. 

[Obituary notice in Gent. Msg, 1866, il 
102.] T. G. B. 

SAULT, BIOHARB {d. 1702), matho- 
matician and editor, kept in 1694 ‘s 
mathematick school’ in Adam’s Cout^ 
Broad Street, near the Royal Exchange, 
London. Bnntnn the publisher, learning of 
him and his skill in mathematics, supped 
him with much literary work. "When the 
notion of establishing the 'Athenian Gsr 
zetto, resolving weekfy all the most nice snd 
curious Questions propos’dbytheTngenioas,’ 
occurred to Bunton, he sought Sault’ssidss 
joint editor and contributor, The firstnum- 
ber came out on 17 March 1690-1, and the 
second on 24 March. Before the third num- 
ber Bunton and Sault had joined to them 
Bunton’s brother-in-law, Samuel "Wes^, 
rector of South Ormsby in LincolnshOT, 
afterwards of Epworth, the father of John 
and OhaxlcB "Wesley, In the Rawlmsoa 
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nanoscripts in the Bodleian Library (Noe 
72 66) are ‘Articles of agreement between 
Sain. Wesley, clerk, Richard Sault, gent., 
and John Dunton, for the writing the Athe- 
nian Gazette, or Mercury, dated April 10, 
1691. Originally executed by the three 
oeraons.’ Sndt wos reputed to be ‘ a gentle- 
man of courage, and a little inclined to pas- 
sion’ and on one occasion was 'about to 
draw on Tom Brown,’ one of the editors of 
a rival publication, the ‘ Lacedemonian Mer- 
ijurv’ ‘ upon which Mr. Brown cried “Pec- 
cavi.’” jDunton published in 1693 ‘The 
Second Spira, being a fearful example of w 
Atheist who had apostatized from the Ghi'is- 
tian religion, and died in despair at West- 
minster, Dec. 8, 1692. By J. S.’ Dunton 
obtained the manuscript from Sault, _ who 
professed to know the author. The original 
Spiia was an Italian advocate and reputed 
auieist, whose tragic death had been por- 
trayed in a popular biography first issued in 
1648, and repeatedly reprinted in Italian and 
French. The prefaoe toDunton’s volume was 
signed hySault’s initials, and the genuineness 
of the information supplied was attested by 
many witnesses. With it is bound np ‘ A 
Conference betwixt a modern Atheist and 
his friend. By the methodizer of the Second 
Spira,’ London, John Dunton, 1693. Thirty 
thousand copies of the ‘Second Spira’ sold in 
six weeks. It is one of the seven books 
which Dunton repented printing {Life, 
p. 168), for be came to the conclusion that 
Sault was only depicting bis own mental 
and moral experiences, an^ as proof that Sault 
I hod really been guilty of wose unlawfhl 
freedoms which, in the married state, might 
very well sink him into melancholy ond 
trouble of mind,’ he printed in his memoirs 
a letter from Sault’a wife, in which she 
accused her husband of a loose life. In 
1094 Sault wrote ‘ A Treatise of Algebra ’ 
es an a^endix to Leyboume’s ‘Pleasure 
with Profit.’ Sault’s algebra occupies fifty- 
two pages; it included Rapbsou’s ‘Con- 
verging Series for all manner of adfected 
equations,’ which Sault highly valued. In 
the same year Sault publiwed a translation 
of Malehranche's ‘ Search after Truth/ with 
a preface signed by himself. In Febru- 
ary 1694-6 (Cooper) the programme of a 
projected scheme of a new royal academy 
stated ^atthe mathematics would be taught 
iu Latin, French, or English by Sault and 
Abi^amDeMoivre [q.T.j (HoneHTOiT’s Col- 
lections for Husbandry and Ti'ade, 22 Feh. 
1694-6, No. 134). In the ‘j^ilosophloal 
ITransactions ’ for 1698 (xx. 426) is a note 
by Sault on ‘Curvte Celerrlmi Descensus 
iovestigatio analytica excerpta ex literis 


R. Sault, Math. D°.,’ which shows that Sault 
was acquainted with Newton’s geometrical 
theory of vanishing quantities, and with the 
notation of fluxions. In 1699 Sault published 
a translation into English from the third 
Latin edition of ‘ Breviarium Chronolo- 
gicum,’ by Gyles Strauehius, D.D., public 
professor in the imiversity of Wittenberg. 
The preface is signed R. S. (cf. Cooper, p 
46). About 1700 ' Mr. Sault, the Metho- 
dizer, removed to Cambridge, where his in- 
genuity and his exquisite skill in algebra got 
him a very_ considerable reputation.’ He 
died there in May 1702 in great poverty, 
bmng ‘supported in his last sickness by the 
friendly contributions of the scholars, which 
were collected without his knowledge or 
desire.’ He was hiuiod in the church of St. 
Andrew the Great on 17 May 1702. On the 
title-page of the third edition of his transla- 
tion of Strauehius, Sault isdesignatedF.R.S., 
hut his name is not in the list of fellows in 
Thomson’s ‘ History of the Royal Society.’ 

[Duntou’s Life and Errors, 1818, which has 
much about Stiult ; Cooper’s paper in the Com- 
municattons made to the Cambridge Autiquaiiaa 
Society, No. xv. 1865, pp. 87, seg.] H. F. B, 

SAUMAREZ, JAMES, Lord de Satt- 
HAEEZ (1767-1836), admiral, third son of 
Matthew Saumarez (1718-1778) of Guernsey, 
by his second wife, Carteret, daughter of 
James le Merchant, was born at St.Peter Port 
on 11 March 1767. His father, a younger 
brother of Philip Saumarez [q. v.], was the 
sou of Matthew, a colonel of the Guernsey 
militia, whose remote ancestor received from 
Henry II the fief of Jerbourg in tbe island, 
Bi September 1767 bis name was placed, by 
Captain Lucius O’Bryen, on the books of the 
Solebay, where it remained for two years and 
nine months, during which the boy was at 
school. In August 1770 he joined the Mont- 
real frigate, with Captain James Alms [q. v.], 
and in her went to the Mediterranean, where, 
inNovember, he was moved into the Winchel- 
sea with Captain Samuel Qranston Goodall 
[q. v,l and in February 1772 to the Levant, 
with Captain Samuel Thompson, returning 
in her to England in April 1776. After 
passing his examination, in October he joined 
the Bristol Cjf 60 guns, going ont to North 
America with the broad pennant of Sir 
Peter Parker (1721-1811) [q. v.], and in bet 
took port in the disastrous attack on Fort 
SuUivan on 28 June 1776. Parker rewarded 
his conduct on this day with an acting- 
order os lieutenant of the Bristol, dated 
11 July, but not confirmed till September, 
when he was moved, with Parker, to the 
Chatham. In February 1778 he was ordered 
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to command the Spitfire schooner, in wHeh, they ■were neither seamen nor gunners « ,1 
during the following months, he -was actively though they resisted the Crescent’s etfai 
employed along the coast, till she was for more than two horira, the result was n * 
ordered to be burnt at Bhode Island, on a minute in doubt. When she had lost 1% 
4 Aug., to prevent her falling into the hands men hilled and wounded, while the Cre«c nt 
of the enen^. Saumarez returned to Eng- had not one man hurt, she surrendered' 
land in theLeviatihan, and was shortly after- was tahen to Spithead. Such a success .t 
wards appointed to the Victory, the flagship the beginning of the war was thought a 
in the Channel, and continued in her for the happy omen. Saumarez was invited ft tk 
next two years. In Jime 1781 he followed first lord of the admiralty to come un tn 
Sir Hyde Parker (1714-1782) [q. v.] to the town, was presented to the king and wt 
Portitude, of which he was second lieutenant knighte^ and was presented by the llle^ 
in the action on the Dogger Bank on 6 Aug. chants of London with a handsome uieee nt 
1781. plate. _ 

On 33 Aug. he was promoted to command During the following year the Gcesceat 
the Tisiphone fireship, and was shortly after- alone or in company with the Druid of 
wards ordered to join the Channel fleet, from similar force, cruised in the Chauuel under 
which, in the end of November, he was _de- orders from Rear-Admiral John Macbride 
taohed with the squadron under Rear-admiral v.l, and on 8 June, having also the 

iU.chard Kempenfelt [q. v.], and was with Eurydioe of 20 guns in company, feUin with 

him on 12 Deo. when he out off the French a squadron of five of the enemj’s ships, two 
convoy from under the protection of a very of which were frigates of equal force with the 
superior fleet under Quichen, He was Crescent and Druid, and two others were cut 
forthwith sent on to the West Indies to give down 74-gun ships, then carrying each 64 
Sir Samuel Hood (afterwards Lord Hood) heavy guns. The fifth vessel was amafi; 
[]q. vj warning of Guichen’a sailing. He but the disproportion of force, the impost 
joined Hood at St. Hitt's in the eauy days sihility of engaging these reduced line-of- 
of February 1782, and on the 7th was posted battle ships with frigates, compelled Sau- 
by him to the Russell of 74 guns, whose marez to retreat towards Quemsey, then 
captain was obliged to invalid. In the some thirty miles distant. The Ruiydice, 
action of 12 April the RusseU had a very sailing very badly, was ordered to make the 
distinguished share, and in the evening was best of her way, while the otWtwofoUowed 
for some time warmly engaged with the under easy sail. The Druid was afterwards 
TiUe de Paris, the French flagship. The ordered to go on under all sail, while San- 
Hussell was shortly afterwards sent to Eng- marez in the Crescent drew off the pursuit 
land with the trade, and Saumarez was by standing in shore, where it appeared as 
'placed on half pay. During the following though his captiure was certain. %)m this 
years he resided in Guernsey and afterwards he escaped by his own local biowledge and 
at Exeter ; and though appointed in 1787 to the skiU of a Guernsey pilot, who took the 
the Ambuscade, and sigain in 1790 to the ship through among the ro^sin a 'way not 
Raisonnable, it was on each occasion only berore known. While passing through the 
for a few weeks, when, the alarm ha'ving sub- narrowest part of the Ohannd, ^umaiez 
sided, the ships were put out of commission, asked the pilot if he was sure of the matb. 

When the war broke out in the beginning ‘Quite sure,’ answered the man; ‘i^ara is 
of 1703 Saumarez was appointed to the your bouse, and t/iere is mine.' Seen from 
Crescent frigate of 86 guns, which he was the shore, Saumarez’s daring conduct and 
able to man 'with a very large proportion of escape excited admiration and enthusiaem, 
Guernsey men, and others from the neigh- and the governor, calling attention to it ia 
bourhood of Exeter. After cruising to the a general order, gave out the parole of the 
westward during the summer, he refitted day Saumarez, with the countersign Cres- 
the Orescent at Portsmouth, from which he cent. 

sailed on 19 Oct. with despatches for the The Orescent was afterwards attached to 
Channel Islands, when information reachod the Channel fleet under Lord Howe, end in 
him of a frigate at Cherbourg which came March 1796 Saumarez was appointed to the 
out each night, and having picked up one or 74-gun ship Orion, which was one of the 
two merchant vessels went back in the foremost ships under Lord ^dportinthe 
morning; he stood over to Gape Barfleur, running fight off L’Orient on 23 June, Fm 
and found her, as reported, on we morning the next eighteen montft he was employedin 
of the 20th, trying to get hack into Cher- thehlocknaeofBrestorEoohefort,endkIa- 
boure against a southerly wind. She was nuary 1797 was detached under Eeap-admirsi 
the Reunion of 36 guns and 820 men; but (afterwards Sir) William Parker (1743-1803) 
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r. yj to reinforce Sir John Jervis [q. v.] 
He ioined Jervis a few days before^ the Battle 
of St. Vincent, in which the Orion had a 
Jirilliant share. Continuing with Jervis (now 
Earl of St. Vincent) off Cadiz, in May 1708 
gaamarez was detached into the Mediter- 
ronean with Sir Horatio Nelson (afterwards 
Lord Nelson) [q. v.], and was the senior 
captain in the battle of the Nile, where the 
Onon had thirteen hilled and twenty-nine 
•wounded. Saumarez himself was severely 
Irnised on the side by a splinter. 

"S^en the prizes were refitted after the 
hattki Saumarez, with them and the greater 
part of the fleet, was ordered bach to Gibraltar. 
Being becalmed off Malta, ha was visited by 
a deputation of the Maltese, who represented 
to him that the French garrison were in 
great distress and would almost certainly 
sorrender if summoned. A summons was 
accordingly sent in, but was scornfully re- 
jected, and Saumarez, contenting himself 
with supplying the Maltese with arms and 
ammunitmn, went on to Gibraltar. Thence 
ha was ordered to Plymouth, where the 
(frion, being in need of a thorough repair, 
was paid off. For each of the actions of St. 
Vincent and the Nile Saumarez received 
the gold medal, and from the city of Lon- 
don, for the last, a piece of plate of the value 
of 2001. 

He was shortly afterwards appointed to 
the Ottsar of 84 guns, the firat two- 
decked ship of that force built in England ; 
and in her he joined the fleet off Brest under 
the command of Lord St. Vincent. On 1 Jon. 
IbOl he was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and, with his flag in the Ctesar, 
continued till June with the Brest fleet, in 
command of the inshore squadron. He was 
then sent home to prepare tor foreign service. 
On 13 June he was created a baronet, and 
on the 14th sailed for Cadiz, which he was 
instructed to blockade. On 5 July he le- 
cavcd intelligence of a French squadron 
from Toulon, bound out of theMcditerramoon, 
having been constrained by contraty winds 
to put into Gibraltar Bay. Leaving the 



> immediately proceeded 1 
having with lum six ships of the line. On 
the morning of the 6th he found the French 
squadron of three ships of the line and a 
ingate moored close inshore off Algeciias, 
under the protection of heavy batteries on 
the mainland and a small islet adjacent. 
Saumarez determined to attack at once, but 
onfortimately the wind prevented his ships 
fiom getting in so dose as to bar the fire of 
the batteries, from which they suffered 


severely. In endeavouring to get closer in, 
the Hannibal took the ground. All efforts 
to get her off were unavailing; and after 
being pounded into a wreck, and having 
eigbty-one killed and sixty-two wounded, 
she was obliged to surrender. The loss in 
the other ships too was very heavy, and all 
— especially the Crnsar — sustained much 
damage. After persevering in the atta^ 
for five hours Saumarez withdrew to Gibraltar, 
leaving the Hannibal in tbs hands of the 
enemy. 

The ships were employed refitting when 
they were joined by the Superb, driven before 
the Spanish squadron from Cadiz, which 
now joined the French at Algeoiras. By 
great exertions the English ships were got 
ready, and when the combined squadron, 
now_ consisting of nine ships of the line, ex- 
clusive of the Hannibal, put to sea on tbe 
12tb, Saumarez^ followed them and inflicted 
on them a decisive defeat, destroying two 
Spanish three-deckers, capturing a French 
two-decker, and driving the rest in headlong 
rout into Cadiz [see Keats, Sik Kiohaed 
Goodwie; Hooe, Sie Samuel]. For his 
conduct on this occasion Saumarez was no- 
minated a K.B., with the insignia of which 
he was invested at Gibraltar by the lieu- 
tenant-governor. He also received the 
freedom of the city of London, together with 
a sword, a pension of 1,2002., and the thanks 
of both houses of parliament, moved in the 
House of Lords by St. Vincent and seconded 
by Nelson, who, _uter leaking of tbe reverse 
at Algeciras, said ; ‘Hie promptness with 
which he refitted, the spirit with which he 
attacked a superior force after his recent 
disaster, and the masterly conduct of the 
action, I do not think were ever surpassed.’ 

On the renewal of the war in 1803, Sau- 
marez was appointed to the command of the 
Guernsey station, in which he continued, 
living for the most part on shore in bis own 
house, till 7 Jan. 1807. He was then pro- 
moted to be vice-admiral, and ^pointed 
second in command of the fleet off Brest. In 
August he applied to ha superseded, and in 
March 1808 was appointed to the command 
of a strong squadron sent to the Baltic, 
which he continued to bold for the next five 
years, returning to England each winter. 
This fleet, sent in the first instance to sup- 
port the Swedes against the Danes and 
Russians [see Hood, Set Samuel ; Maeiie, 
Sie Thomas Beam ; Maeeice, James 
Wilxeb], afterwards strengthened the atti- 
tude of ue Baltic powers, and by ensuring 
to the Hussians free communication by sea, 
which it absolutely denied to the French in- 
vaders, had an influence on the result of the 
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campaign. wMct is apt to ha lost sight of in A.metica during the leTolutionarT W77 
the dearth of stirring incidents. On finally was taken prisoner at the surrendetof Yo V 
leaving the Baltic, S^eumarez was presented town on 19 Oct. 1781. In 1703 he was i 
by the crown prince of Sweden with a pointed brigade-major of the Qaen^ 
diamond-Hlted sword valued at 2,0001., and militia, and having been deputed to can^ 
was nominated a grand cross of the order of address from the states of the island m t£ 
the Sword, with the insignia of which ha marriage of the Prince of Wales he 
was invested by the Prince of Wales on knighted on 16 July 1706, and was shonl 
24 June 1813. On 4 June 1814 he was pro- afterwards appointed assistant ouartermasteN 
moted to the rank of admiral, was appointed general. In 1700 he was made inspector of 
reaivadmiral of the United .Kingdom in July the Guernsey militia and so continued till 
1819, and vice-admiral in November 1821. 1811, when he attained the rank of maioN 
From 1824 to 1827 he was commander-in- general. From 1812 to 1814 he commanded 
chief at Plymonth ; on 16 Sept. 1881, upon the garrison at Halifax, N. S. In 1813 W 
the coronation of William IV, he was rained also acted as president end commander-m. 
to the peerage as Boron da Saumarez of chief of New Brunswick He was afterwards 
Saumarez in Guernsey, and in February 1832 groom of the bed-chamber to the Duke of 
was made general of marines (which office Kent. Being the senior lientenant-maeral 
was abolished at his death), and in 1834 was he was advanced to the rank of general oa 
elected Bit elder brother of the Trinity-house, the coronation of Queen Victoria, 28 June 
During his later years he resided principally 1 838. He died at his residence. Petit Alarche 
in Guernsey, takmg great interest in local Guernsey, on 4 Marcli 1846 (cf. Gent. Mm 
matters, especially in regard to churches and 1845, i. 646). He married, in 1787, ^rriet 
schools, to which he was a liberal benefactor, daughter of William Brook: she died oa 
He died on 9 Oct. 1836, and was buried in the 18 Feb. 1868. 

churchyard of the C4tel pariah in Guernsey. [The Life by Sir John Boss (2 vols. 8 to 18381 
Saumarez married, in 1788, Martha, daughter — the standord authority— is oftan can-ls-slr 
of Thomas le Marchant of Guemsey and his written A care ul and appreoiotivs arric e by 
wife Mary DobrSa. She died on 17 April Captain A. T. Mniian, U. 8. N., is in ihe vtlautie 
1849. By her he had three eons and lonr Monthly, 18D8, i. B06 Soo olao Borka’s Peera^a, 
daughters. His eldest sou, James (1789- e.v. ‘DaSatimarpa!’ Duncan'e Hist ottluernsey, 
1868), who encceeded to the title, after gra- 1841, pp. 628-40; Niivy Lists, Jamss's Uivil 
dusting at Oxford, took holy orders in 1812, Hist. j_ Chevaher'a Hist, do hi Miirin(> Fwa^iawi 
and was rector of Huggate in Yorkshire ; he fP*'’ u. andiii.); Trouda’sB.itaillesNHuilsbdela 
was succeeded by his younger brother, John France.] J, K. L. 

St. Vincent Saumarez (1806-1891), father of SAUMAREZ, PHILIP (1710-1747), 
the present peer. captain in the navy, of an old Oueinsey 

Saumarez was described by Sir William family, bom on 17 Nov, 1710, was the third 
Hotham [q, v.] as 'in his person tall, and son of Matthew de Saumarez of Guemsey, 
having the remains of a handsome man; i and Anno Durell of Jersey. JamesSaumaiei, 
rather formal and ceremonious in hie manner, lord de Saumarez [q ■ v.], was his nephew. A 
but without the least tincture of affectation kinsman, Henry do Sausmarez, the son of 
or pride . . . more than ordinarily attentive to John do Sausmarez, D.D, (d. 1697), dean of 
his duty to God ; but, with the meekness of Guernsey and prebendary of Windsor, was 
Ohristianity, having the boldness of a lion the inventor of a device intended to supersede 
whenever a sense of duty brings it into action.’ the log-line, and to record the distance sailed 
His portrait, by Phillips, belongs to the pre- by a dial and a gong. The invention was 
sent Lord de Saumarez ; another, by Lane, submitted to Newton at the close of 1715, 
belongs to the United Service Club ; there and subsequently referred to the Trioity 
is also a portrait by Abbott. AH three have House, who eeem to have shelved it. Hsmy 
been engraved, A miniature, in the posses- ' de Sausmarez also made a chart of tbs 
sion of the family, is engraved as a fiontis- Channel Islands and of the dangerous 
piece to the first volume of Sir John Ross’s ' Oasquet’ rocks. 

‘ Life ; ’ a portrait by B, R. Faulkner, to the Philip was sent in 1721 to the sehool kept 

second. An obelisk, ninety feet high, was by Isaac Watts at Southompton, where he re- 
erected to his memory on De Laucy Hill, , mained two years and a half ; he was aft^ 
Guemsey, ' wards at a school at Greenwich, and m 

Saumatez’s younger brother, SiB Thomas February 1726-6 entered the navy on b(^ 
Satxmabbz (1780-1846), fourth son of the the Weymouth, with Captain Kendal, thea 
family, born on 1 July 1760, entered the going to the Baltic. On entering the set- 
army in January 1776; served in North i vice he changed the spelling of ms name 
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ftom Dfl Sa^smares to its present form. la A. pottrftit, belonging to Lord deSaumate*, 
1727 he went to the Mediterranean, and in was lent to the Navd Exhibition of 1891, 
December was moved into the Gibraltar with As this portrait represents him wearing the 
CapteinJohnByng(1704-1767}[q.v.],whom new uniform which was not ordered till the 
he followed tothePrincessLomsa, and aftesr- year after his death, it raised a carious 
wards to the Falmouth. He remained in question, which, however, is answered by a 
the Falmouth as midshipman or master's letter from Keppel to Saumorez, dated 
mats till June 1734 He wos afterwa,rd8 in 20 Aug. 1747, wluch says : ‘ Brett tells me 
the Blenheim in the Channel, and in the you have made an uniform coat, &o., of 
Dnnhirk on the Jamaica station with Com- your own. My Lord Anson is desirous that 
modore Dighy Dent, by whom he was pro- many of us should make coats after our own 
moted to be lieutenant of the Kinsale on taste, and then a choice to he made of one 
0 Aug. 1737. In 1739 he returned to Eng- to he general; and if you will appear in 
land, and on 22 Aug. was appointed to be yours, he says he will be answerabm your 
third lieutenant and lieutenant-at-arms of | taste will not be amongst tbe worst ’ 
the Diamond, with Captain (afterwards Sir) i (ItoppBL, ZiYe of ^/>pel, i. 107). The 
Charles Knowles [q- v.] He left the evidence of the portrait appears to settle the 
Diamond, however, before she sailed for the often-disputed question as to the origin of 
"Weit Indies, presumably to go with Anson the uniform finally adopted, 
in the Centurion, to which ha was appointed Thomas Saumauez (d. 1766), Philip's 
on 28 Dec. [see .^aoN, Geoboe, Lobp]. younger brother, was promoted to be com- 
In the Centurion he remained during the mauder on 28 Nov. 1747, and captain on 
whole voyage, becoming first lieutenant of 27 Nov. 1748. In 1768 he commanded the 
her on the promotion of Saunders to the Trial 60-gun ship Antelope on the Bristol station, 
[see Saubeebs, Sib Ckabeus], and, in the and on the morning of 31 Oct., being then in 
absence of Anson on shore, was in. command King-road, he received intelligence from the 
of her when she was blown from her anchors cnstom-house at Ilfracombe that the French 
at Tinian, with not more than one hundred 04-giin ship Belliqueux, homeward bound 
men on board, all told. It was only by from Canada,having lost berfore-topmastand 
his extraordina^ cuorgY that aha was able being short of water and provisions, had an- 
to get back again. Alter the capti^ of the chored oIT there, badseizedapilotandaenthis 
Manila galleon, Anson promoted him to be boat on shore with three English prisoners, 
captain of the prize, on 21 June 1743, to She was in no state to resist, and on 2 Nov., 
which date his commission was afterwards when the Antelope, having worked down 
confirmed. As the galleon, however, was ftom Bristol against a strong head wind, came 
sold in China, Saumarez returned to Eng- under her stern, she surrendered at the first 
land as a passenger in the Centurion. On shot. It was said that she had been carried 
27 June 1746 he was appointed to the thither by the current, and did not know 
Smdwich, and in September 1746 to the where she had got to. Troude’s statement 
Nottingham of 60 guns. In the Nottingham, (hataillea Navales de la iranoe, i. 364-6), 
while on a cruise in the Soundings, on that, having been driven into the Bristol 
11 Oot. he feu in with the French 64-gun Channel, she was on her way to Bristol to 
ship Mora, and captured her after a two claim water and provisions by the common 
hoars' engagement, the more easily as a rights of humanity, is absurd. The Belli- 
consideiablenumberof her men were ill with queuz was added to the English navy, and 
scurvy ; before she could be brought into Fly- Sanmarez was appointed to command her. 
month| sixty of the prisoners died. In the In 1761 he went in her to the West Indies, 
following year the Nottingham was one of where he quitted her, in bad health. He had 
the fleet with Anson in the action off Cape no further service, and died on 21 Sept. 1706. 
Mnisterre, on 3 May, and again with Hawke [Ohamooi^s Biogr. Nav. vi. B 1 ; the memoir in 
in the action of 14 Oct. At the close of Boss’s Life of Lord de Saumatez, v. 266, is fte- 
the battle Saumarez endeavoured to stay the quenidyinaceurate ; Duncan’s Hist, of Q-uernsey, 
flight of the Intrfipide and Tonnant, and 1841, pp. 692 sg. ; Beatsnn's Nav. and Mil. VFe; 
was killed by almost the last shot fired, moire; OfiScisl Corraspondence in the Fublio 
Big body wos brought to Plymouth on board Beoord Offloe.) J. K. L. 

tbe Gloucester (commanded by his brother- SADMABEZ, KICIIAIID (1764-1836)f 
in-law. Captain Philip Durell), and buried snrgeon, fifth son of * Monsieur Matthien de 
there in the old church, where there is a Sausmarez ' by hk wife ‘ Oartarette Le Mar- 
tablet to his memory. There is also a monu- chant,’ was born at Guernsey on 13 Novi 
ment to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 1764. Both parents died when hewas young, 
He was unmarried, and he was placed ‘under the affectionate 
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and parent-lilie care of my eldest brother,’ 
John, a childless army surgeon, 'who lived 
at the old house in the Flaiderie, near the 
town church in St. Peter Port. Richard, 
like his two elder brothers, James (after- 
wards Lord de Saumarez [q. v.]) and Thomas 
(afterwards General Sir Thomas Saumarez), 
was of too independent a spirit to allow 
himself to become a burden to his brother. 
He therefore came to London and entered as 
a student of medicine at the London Hos- 
pital, where he was apprenticed to Sir 
William Elizard, then recently appointed a 
surgeon to the charity. He was admitted a 
member of the Surgeons’ Company on 7 April 
1785, when he obtained a modiUed license, 
which forbade him to practise in London 
or within seven mUea oi the city. This re- 
striction was abolished in the following y ear ; 
in and after 1786 he was living at Newing- 
ton Butts, then just outside London and upon 
the Surrey side of the Thames. 

In 1788 Saumarez became surgeon to the 
Magdalen Hospital, Streatham, an office 
which he resigned on 1 March 1805. He 
was then appointed an honorary governor of 
the institution in recognition of the services 
he hod rendered it. He had a large and lucra- 
tive practice in London until 1818, when he 
retired to Bath, at the desire of lus second 
wife. He died there, at 21 The Circus, on 
28 Jan. 1835. 

lie was twice married : •first to ' Marthe 
Le Meaurier, fiUe de Jean le Mesurier, Scrl- 
vain, Gouvemeur d’Aurigny ’ (Alderney), at 
St. Peter Port, Guernsey, on 6 Jon. 1780. 
Of several children hy this marriage, a eon, 
Richard (1791-1866), became an admiral. 
His first wife ha-viug died of consuimtion 
on 13 Nov. 1801, he married, secondly, Eliza- 
beth Enderhy, a rich widow and a great- 
aunt of Gener^ Gordon of Khartoum. 

Saumarez was a prolific and rather pole- 
mical writer, with ideas in advance of his 
time upon the subject of medical education 
and the duties of we great medical corpora- 
tions to their constituents. When, hy its 
own wantofbueiness capacity, the Surgeons’ 
Company forfeited its eliarter in 1796, Sau- 
marez seems to have taken an active port in 
opposing its reconstruction until assurances 
were given of better management. These 
assurances were not forthcoming, and 
bill for the reconstruction of the company 
was thrown out in the House of Lords. The 
present College of Surgeons was re-esta- 
blished by royal charter m 1800. 

Saumarez -wrote : 1. ‘ ADissertatiouon the 
TTniverse in general and on the Ikocesaiou of 
the Elements in particular,’ London, 8vo,1705. 
2 , 'A New System of Physiology,’ Loudon, 


8vo, 1798, 2 vols.; 2nd adit. 8vo. IToe 
2 vols. ; 3rd edit. 8vo, 1813, 2 vols. iu 1 jy ' 
work contains irrelevant disquisitions unon 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridjm ss 
well as upon the constitution and mntA . 
ment of the Royal College of PhysieiL 
and the Corporation of Surgeons. 3, 'Prin- 
ciples of Physiological and Physical Srience* 
London, 8vo, 1812. 4. ‘Oration beforath; 
Medical Society of London,’ 8vo, 

1813. 6. ‘ A Letter on the evil Effects 
Absenteeism,’ 8vo, Bath, 1829. 6 . ‘On the 
Function of Respiration in Health and Dis- 
ease,’ Guernsey, 1832. He also contributed 
aninterestingpaper, ‘ Observations on Genera- 
tion and the Principles of Life,’ to the ‘Lon- 
don Medical and Physical Journal ,’ 1799 ji 
242, 321. It is the first he -wrote, and con- 
tains the germ of most of his subsequent 
writings. 

[Information kindly given by tha Ear. G. E. 
Lee, M. A., F.S. A., rector of St. PoterPort, Gu'em- 
say ; by tbe Rev. C. E. de HaviUancl, a grandson 
and by Miss Gimingbam, a granddaughter of Bi- 
chard Saumarez ; by the Rev. W. Watkins, var- 
den of the Magdalen Hospital, Streatham; and 
hy Ed-ward Trimmer, asq., tha secretary of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England.] 

D’A. P. 


SAUNDERS, Sib CHARLES (WlSf- 
1776), admiral, born about 1718, was probably 
a near relative (there is no mention of him 
in George’s will, which seems to negative the 
suggestion that be was a son) of Sir George 
Saunders h. v.] He entered the navy on 
board the Seahorse towards the end of 1727 
under another kinsman, Captain Ambrose 
Saunders. Thelatter died in 1731, audtheboy 
was sent to the Hector under the command 
of Captain Solgord, with whom he served in 
the Mediterranean till 1734. He passed his 
examination on 7 June 1784, being then, 
according to his certificate, twenty-one, but 
he was not improbably three or four yeeis 
younger. On 8 Nov. 1734 he -was promoted 
to be lieutenant of tho Exeter with Captain 
Yeo. In July 1738 he was appointed to the 
Norfollc, and in June 1739 to tbe Oxford, 
from which he was moved a fortnight later 
to the Sunderland, and on 14 Aug. to tbe 
Centurion, then fitting out for her celebiatBa 
voyage under Captain George (afterwards 
Lord) Anson [q. v.], at, it is said, ‘the pniti- 
cular request of Anson. 

On 19 Feb. 1740-1 Saunders -was pro- 
moted by Anson to he commander of the 
Trial brig, in which he reached Juan Fer- 
nandez in a deplorable state; himself, the 
lieutenant, and three men only being able to 
do duty. After leaving Juan Fernandez tbe 
Trial was condemned and scuttled as not 
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geaworthy, Saunders and the crew moving 
into a Spanish prize -which Anson commis- 
rionsd as a frigate, giving her commander 
o^iani on 26 Sept. 1741. In the foUow- 
mg April, when Anson was preparing to 
leave the coast of America, this frigate also 
was destroyed, her officers and men being 
divided between the Centurion and Glou- 
cester. The latter was abandoned and burnt 
hi crossing the Pacific. In N ovemhei, when 
the Centurion arrived at Macao, Saunders, 
charged with Anson’s despatches, took a 
pass^ehomein a Swedish merchant ship, 
^d arrived in the Downs towards the end 
of Slay 1743. On 1 June his commissions 
as commander and as captain were confirmed 
to thefr original date, and on 29 Nov. he 
was appointed to the Plymouth, from which, 
on 20 Pec., he was moved to the Sapphire of 
44 guns, employed during the following 
spring in watching Dunkirk under the orders 
of Sn John Noms [q^. v.l In March 1746 
he took command of the Gloucester, a new 
50-^ ship, on the home station, and in her, 
in company with the Lark, on 26 Doe. 1746, 
captured a Spanish homeward-bound regi- 
ster-sMp, valued at 300,0001. Saunders’s 
share would amount to from 30,0007, to 
40.0001. 

In August 1747 he was appointed to the 
■Xarmonth of 64 guns, in which be had a 
distinguished shore in the defeat of the 
French squadron under M. de I’Etenduhre 
on 14 Oct. [see Hawzb, Edwaed, Loed], 
In conjunction with his old messmate, Philip 
Ssumarez [q. v.], then commanding the 
Nottinghoim he attempted to stop the flight 
d the two French ships which escaped, but 
had not got within gunshot of them when 
Saumarez was killed, and the Nottingham 
gave up the pursuit. In December he was 
moved mto we l^ger, which was paid off on 
the peace. In April 1760 he was elected 
mei^er of parliament for Plymouth. In 
February 1762 he was appointed to the Pen- 
zance as commodore and commonder-in- 
duaE on the Newfoundland station. In 
Ap^ 1754 he was appointed treasurer of 
Greenwich Ffospital, a lucrative olBoe which 
he held for the next twelve years; and in 
May was returned to parliament as member 
for Hedon in Yorkshire, which he continued 
to represent tiU his death. In January 1766 
he was appointed to the Prince, a new 90-gun 
ship, which, however, remained at Spithead 
through the year, and in December Saunders 
resigned the command on being appointed 
comptroller of the nairy. 

On 4 June 1766 he returned to active ser* 
-rice, being then promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral, and sent out to the Mediter- 


ranean as second in command under Sir 
Edward Hawke. By Hawke’s return to 
England in Janua^ 1767 he was left oom- 
mander-in-chief till May, when he was 
relieved by Vice-admiral Osborn. On 14Feb. 
1769 he was promoted to he vice-admiral of 
the blue, and appointed commauder-in-chief 
of the fleet for the St. Lawrence, which 
sailed from Spithead on the 17th, and, having 
waited at Halifax till the river was dear (3 
ice, entered it in the beginning of June. By 
the end of the month he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Quebec, with twenly-two 
shipe of the line, thirteen frigates, numerous 
small craft, and transports carrying some 
eight thousand troops, under the command 
of Major-General James Wolfe [q. v.] ; and 
notwithstanding the repeated attempts of 
the enemy, by means of fire-ships and fire- 
rafts, to prevent their approach, succeeded 
in occupying such positions off Quebec and 
in the lower river as completely cut off the 
poBsihility of any supplies or reinforcements 
reaching the garrison, and covered the move- 
ments of the troops at the wish of the gene- 
ral. The most friendly spirit prevailed be- 
tween the two services, and rendered possible 
the decisive action which immediately led 
to the fall of Quebec end the conquest of 
Canada. The brilliance of the little battle, 
with Wolfe’s glorious death, caught the 
popular imaginat ion, and has prevented many 
from seeing that it was but the crowning 
incident of a long series of operations all 
based on the action of the fieet which alone 
rendered thorn possible. 

On the surrender of Quebec Saunders with- 
drew from the St. Lawrence with the greater 
part of the fleet, and sailed for Eng^land. 
In the entrance of the Channel he had intel- 
ligence of the Brest fleet having put to sea, 
and. immediately turned aside to join Hawke. 
He had ecaroely done so, however, when he 
had news of ite harii^ been practically de- 
stroyed in Quiberon Bay, on which he re- 
sumed hie route, landed at Cork, and pro- 
ceeded by land to Dublin, where he arrived 
on 16 Dec. Happening to ^ to the theatre, 
he was received with a loua burst of applause 
from the whole house. On coming to London 
he had a flalterm^ reception from the king, 
and, on taking his seat in the House of 
Oommons on 28 Jan. 1760, the thanks of the 
house were given him by the speaker. In 
April he was appointed oommonder-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean, where he remained 
till the peace. On 26 May 1761 he was in- 
Etolled, by proxy, as a knight of the Bath. 
In Au^t 1765 he was appointed one of 
the lords of the admiralty ; and on 16 Sept. 
1706 to he first lord, an appointment wMch, 
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it was said) caused some dissatisfaction among 
his seniors on the list [see Focoo^t, Sib 
Gbobob]. He resigned it in less than three 
months j nor did he afterwards undertake 
any service, though on 23 April 1778 he was 
again nominated to the command In the 
Mediterranean. He was promoted to the 
rank of admiral on 18 Oct. 1770, and died 
at his house in Spring Gardens, of an access 
of gout in the stomaw, on 7 Dec. 1775. On 
the 12th he was mrivately buried in ■West- 
minster Abbey. Saunders married, in 1760, 
the only daughter of James Buck, a banker 
in London, but, dying without issue, be- 
queathed the greater part of his very con- 
siderable property to his niece Jane, wife 
of ■Richard Huck-Saunders [q. v.] 

A portrait by Reynolds, ^longing to the 
Earl of Lichfield, has beeu engraved by 
MoArdell j another, by Brampton, is in the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich, where there are 
also two paintings, by Dominie Serres [q. v.], 
of the unsuccessful attempts made by the 
French to destroy the fleet in the St. Law- 
rence in 1769. 

rOharnock’s Biagr. Nav. v. 116 j Kaval Chro- 
nicle, viii. 1 ; Beatson'a ITav, and Mil. Memoirs; 
official letters, commission and warrant-books, 
and other documents in the Public Record Office.] 

J. K, L. 

SAUNDERB, Sib EDMUND (d. 1683), 
judge, was born of poor parents in the parish 
of Barnwood, near Gloucester. According 
to Roger North, 'he woe at first no better 
than a poor heggar hoy,’ obtaining a living 
in Olement's Inn by ‘ oonrting the attorney’s 
(flerks for scraps. The eBtraotdiuarv ob- 
servance and diligence of the boy made the 
society willing to do him good. lie appeored 
very ambitious to learn to write, and one of 
the attorneys got a board knocked up at a 
window on the top of a staircase ; and that 
was his desk, where he eat and wrote after 
copies of court and other hands the clerks 
gave him. He made himself so expert a 
writer that he took in business, and earned 
some pence by hackney-writing. And thus 
hy degrees he pushed his faculties and fell 
to forms, and % books that were lent him 
became an exquisite entering clerk’ (TAe 
Lives of the Norths, 1890, i. 29S-4). In this 
way he managed to ocmiire suflicient means 
to become a member of the Middle Tonrale, 
to which he was admitted on 4 July 1660, 
being described in the entry of his admission 
as ' Mr, Edmund Saunders of the county of 
the city of Gloucester, gentleman.’ Though 
the usual term of study was seven yeaie, 
the benchers had power to abridge it on 
proof of proficiency. This proof Saunders 
must have furnished, as he was called to 


the bar on 26 Nov. 1664. Two years aftsN 
wards he commenced his famous ‘Reports’ 
in the king’s bench. These ‘Reports,’ which 
were of peculiar value to the spemal pleader 
and extend from Michaelmas 1660 to Easter 
1872, were first published in 1686, with the 
records in Latin and the arguments in ^ach 
(London, fol. 2 parts). In the second editiou 
published in 1722, an English translation ot 
the arguments was also given (London fol) 
The third edition, in English, with’veir 
valuable notes by Serjeant John ■Williams 
appeared in 1799 and 1802 (London, 8vo’ 
2 vols.) J the fourth, by the same editor, ia 
1809 (London, 8 vo, 2 vols.) ; the fifth, edited 
by J. Patteson and E. V. Williams, in 1824 
(London, 8vo, 2 vols.) ; the sixth, hy E. T. 
■Williams alone, in 1846 (London, 8vo, 2 vols.) 
An edition of the ‘ Reports ’ was puhlislied 
in Dublin in 1791 (8vo, S vols.), and several 
editions have appeared in America. The 
concise and lucid manner in which these 
‘ Reports ’ were compiled hy Saunders led 
Lord Mansfield to call him the ‘ Terence of 
reporters,’ and Lord Camphell to say that no 
other work of the kind afibrded ‘ such a 
treat for a common lawyer ' (Lives of the 
Chief Justices, 1868, ii, 62). ‘Notes to 
Saunders’s Reports, by the late SeijeautlTil- 
liams, continued to the present time by the 
Right Hon. Sir E. V. WiUiamB,’ were pub- 
lished in 1871 (London, 8vo, 2 vols.) 

It is evident from a perusal of these 'Re- 
ports’ that Saunders rapid^ acquired s 
large practice at the bar. ^ his person, 
says North, Saunders ‘ was very corpulent 
and beastly ; a mere lump of morbid flesh,’ 
owing to ‘ continual sottishness; for, to say 
nothing of brandy, he was seldom without a 
pot of ale at his nose or near him. That 
exercise wae all he used ; the rest of his life 
was sitting at his desk or piping at home; 
and that home was a tailor's house in Butcher 
Row called his lodging, and the man's wife 
was his nurse or worse.’ ‘ As for his parts,’ 
North adds, ‘ none had them more lively 
than he. ^Wit and repartee in an afieeted 
rusticity were natural to him. He was ever 
ready, and never at a loss. . . . His great 
dexterity was in the art of special pleading. 
, . . But Holes could not bear his ircega- 
larity of life ; and for that, and snspiejon of 
his tricks, used to hear hard upon him in 
the court. But no ill-usage Horn the bench 
was too hard for his hold of business being 
such as scarce any could do but himself. 
With all this, he had a goodness of nature 
and disposilion in so jgreat a degree that he 
may be deservedly stymd a philanthrope. . . . 
As to his ordinary dealing, he was as honeet 
as the driven snow was white. ... In no 
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time did lie lean to faction, but did his 
business Tvithout offence to any’ (Noeth, 
XAveSf i. 294-5). In 1680 Saunders defended 
,^juie Price, ■who was indicted for attempting 
to suborn one of the witnesses of the ‘ popish 
plot’ ('OoBBBn, State Trials, Tii. 906), and 
m the same year was ‘ assigned to be of 
counsel with ’ William Howard, Viscount 
Strafford, and the four other popish lords 
accused of high treason (ii. rii. 1242). In 

1681 he appeared on behalf of the cro-wn 
against Echvard Fitzhorris (ib. •\-iii. 270) and 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury 
(it, viii. 779), both of whom were indicted 
for high treason. In May 1682 he moved the 
king’s bench for the discharge of Lord Danby 
fib. xi. 881), and in the following month he 
Wended William Fain against tho charge 
of-writing and publishing letters importing 
that Sir Edmund Berry Qodfiw had ‘ mur- 
dered Mmself’ (iS. viii. 1378). InNovember 

1682 he was elected a bencher of the Middle 
Temple. On the institution of the proceed- 
ings on guo warranto against the city of 
London, Saunders, who had ad-vised the 
proceedings and settled all the pleadings, 
was appointed lord chief justice of the king's 
bench m the place of Pemberton, who was 
removed to the common pleas, as he was 
supposed to he less favourable to the crown. 

Saunders was knighted at Whitehall on 
21 Jon. 1683, and on the 2Srd took his seat 
in the king's bench for the first time, having 
previously heen mode a seneant-at-law 
(London GasetU, Ho. 1793). The case of 
the king against the mayor and the com- 
monalty of the city of London was argued 
before Saundere both in Hilary and in Eaeter 
term. On 8 May Saunders presided at the 
trial of the sherifis of London and others for 
a riot at the election of new sheriffs, and 
succeeded in obtaining a verdict for the 
crown (CoBEBiT, State Trials, ix. 187-298). 
On the 19th he tried Sir Patience Ward for 
pmury in the Duke of York’s action against 
Thomas Pilkin^on ^ib. is. 299-862). On the 
22nd he was t^en ill while sitting on the 
bench. The judgment of the court in the 
guo warranto case was given on 12 June, 
while Saunders was on his deathbed, by 
Mr. Justice Jones, who announced that the 
chi^ justice agreed with bis colleagues in 

ra 'udgment for the king and declaring 
eiture of the charter {ib. viii. 1089- 
1868). Saunders died on 19 June 1688. 

Saunders was an admirable lawyer, and 
'never in all his life betrayed a client to 
court a judge, as most eminent men do. If 
he had any fault, it was playing tricks to 
serve ^thern and rather etnose himself than 
his client’s interest. He bad no regard for 


fees, but did all the service he cculd, whether 
feed double or single ’ {Lives of the Norths, 
iii. 91). During the short time he presided 
at the kin^s bench 'he gave the rufe to the 
general satisfaction of the lawyers ’ {ib. i. 296). 
In private life he appears to have ' ad^cted 
himself to little ingenuities, as playing on 
the virginals, plantings, and ^ick-knacks in 
his chamber.’ He took great pleasure in his 
garden at Parson's Qreen, and ‘ would stamp 
the name of every plant in lea^and make it 
fast to the stem’ {ib. iii, 92). He was never 
married. His age was not known, but ' he 
was not supposed to he much tamed of fifty ’ 
(CauPBiiLL, Lives of the Ckirf Justices, li. 
72). By his -will, dated 23 Aug. 1676, re- 
published on 2 Sept. 1681, and proved in the 
prerogative court of Canterbury on 14 July 
1683, Saunders gave to Mary Cutberidge his 
lease of the bishop's land, ' which will come 
to her by special occupancy as being my heir- 
at-law.’ He bequeathed legacies to his mother 
and stepfather Gregory, his sister Frances 
HaU, Ms aunt Saunders, and bis cousin Sarah 
Hoare. Among other charitable bequests, he 
left the sum of 20f. to th^oor of his native 
parish of Barnwood. He appointed Na/- 
thaniel Earle and Jane, his wife fhis former 
host and hostess of Butcher Bov), his resi- 
duary legatees ' aa boiup recompense fbr their 
care of him and attendance upon him for 
many years,’ and appointed them executor 
and executrix of his will. His judgments 
win be found in the second volume of 
Shower’s ‘King’s Bench Beports’ (1794). He 
was the author of ' Observations upon the 
Statute of 22 Car, H, cap, 1, entltuled an 
Act to prevent and suppress Seditions Con- 
venticles,’ London, 1686, 12mo, 

[Authorities quotedinthe text; Foss's Judges 
of England, 1804, vii. 160-4; Law Magazine 
and Beview, xxii. 223-3S; Lnttrell's Brief 
Historical Belation of State Affairs, 1857, i. 
186,204, 247, 250, 251, 257, 269, 261, 262; 
Burnet's History of his own Tims, 1833, ii. 
841-8, 442 ; G-ranger’s Biographical History of 
England (1804), iii. 3B7-8; Law and Lawyers, 
1640, i. 44-5 ; European Mag. Ivii, 338-40 ; 
Lysons’s Environs of London, 1792-1811, ii. 
363-4; Townsend’s Oatalogueof Knights, 1333, 
p. 60 ! Wallace’s Beporters, 1BS6, pp. 213-17 ; 
Marvin’s Legal Bibliography, 1847, pp. 629-80; 
Notes and Queries, Srdser. ii. 231, 294, 8th ser. 
ix. 127, 276 ; Brit, Mus. Cat,] G, F. B. B. 

SAUNDEBS, Sis EDWABD {d. 1676), 
judge, was third son of Thomas Saunders of 
Sibertoft or of Harrin^on, Northampton- 
shire, by Margaret, daughter of Bichard Cave. 
His younger brother was Laurence Saunders 
[q. v!], the martyr. Ha was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and became a member of the Mddle 
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Temple. He "was euceessivety member of 
parliament for Coventry (1541), Lostwithiel 
(1547), and Saltasb (166^. He was Lent 
reader of Me inn. 1524-6, double Lent reader 
1532-3, and autumn reader 1539. He was 
called to the degree of seijeant-at-law in 
Trinity term 1540, and became one of tbe 
king's seijeents on 11 Feb. 1646-7, and 
was in tbe commission for tbe sale of cburcb 
lands in tbe town of Northampton. As re- 
corder of Coventry Saunders instigated tbe 
mayor's refnsol to obey the orders of the 
Duke of Northumberland to proclaim Lady 
Jane Grey, and advised him to proclaim Mary 
instead. He was made justice of the com- 
mon pleas on 4 Oct. 1663, and appears in 
severM special oommissions issued in 1653 
and 1564 for the trial of Oranmer, Lady 
Jane Grey, Lords Guilford and Ambrose 
Dudley, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, Sir Peter 
Oorew, and others. On 13 Feb. 166S-4 he 
was granted the office of one of the justices 
of common pleas in the county palatine of 
Lancaster. He was knighted by Philip on 
27 Jan. 1654-6, two days before his brother 
Laurence was arraigned for heresy. On 
8 May 1655 he was mode chief justice of the 
queen’s bench. In the same mouth be was 
appointed head of the special commission for 
the trial of Thomas Stafford (d. 1667) [q. V.] 
and others on the charge of seizing Scar- 
borough Castle. In 1667 the manors of W es- 
ton-undar-Weatherley (Warwickshire) and 
Newbold Northamptonshire) were granted 
to him and Francis Morgan, serjeant-at-law. 
Queen Elizabeth, on her accession, renewed 
Saunders's patent for the chief-justiceship 
(18 Nov. 1668) ; but on 22 Jan. followina he 
was removed to the lower position of cnief 
baron of the exchequer, possibly on account 
of a quarrel with Dr. Lewis, the judge of 
the admiralty court, on a question of mris- 
diction (Acts of the Privi/ Council, 1668, vii. 
12). Saunders subsequently acted as a com- 
missioner at the trial of Arthur Pole (q.v.] 
and Edmund Pole and others (February 
1662-3), and of John Hall and Francis 
Eolston (May 1572) for treason. He died 
on 12 Nov. 1676 (Mso, 20 Eliz. p. 2, m. 32), 
and was buried in the church at Weston- 
unde>Weatherley, where there is a monu- 
ment in the east end of the north aisle. 
Saunders’s house in Whitefriars, London, 
abutting on the garden of Seijeanta’ Inn, was 
in 1611 sold by his representatives to that 
society. _ He married, £rst, Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Englefield, judge of the 
court of common pleas, and widow of George 
Caiew ; she died on 11 Oct. 1663. Secondly, 
Agnes llussey, who survived him. His only 
daughter (by his first wife) motiied Thomas, 


son of Francis Morgan, the co-grantee of tho 
manors of Weston and Newbold. ™ 

TOolrils’s Warwickshire Worthies, p flai. 
Bekar’BNovthainptonahire,i. 293 : OfflcialBufnti 
of Members of Pari. ; Willis’s Not. Pari 
7. 10, 10 : Diigdale'g Ong. Jurid. App. pp 
00; Foss's Judges of England; Strype’s Memo- 
nals, 11 . 290, and Annals, i. 38 ; Wotton’g Be- 
ronetage, i. 88, 168, 268 ; Dngdnle’s Warmok. 
shire, p. 200; Oal. Chancery Proceedings, temti 
Eliz. i. 101; Dep.-Keeper, rth Eep. ii. “la^- 
Cooper's Athenm Crintabr.; Foxe’s Actes and 
Monuments, vi. 636 ; Acts of the Prlry Conned 
vols. ii. and vii. passim; State Papers, Dorn’ 
Mary, ii. 56, Eliz. lii. 86, xi. 22.] W. A. S. ’ 

SAUNDERS, ERASMUS (1670-1724) 
divine, born in 1670 in the pariah of Olydsy 
North Pembrokeshire, matriculated at Jesus 
OoUege, Oxford, 20 March 1689-90, being 
described as 'pauperpuer,' thoughhebelongel 
to the ancient family of Saunders (now 
Saundei-s-Davies) of Pentre, near Clydey 
(Rees, Beauties of South Wales, pp, 615. 
871 ; cf. OXiXEK, Q&nealogies of Glamorgan 
p. 602) ; he graduated B.A. in 1693, M.a’. 
m 1696, B.D. in 1706, and D.D. in 1712, 
He was probably for several years curate to 
William Lloyd (afterwards bishop m Wor- 
cester), then vicar of Blookley. He was 
soon appointed rector of Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire (Rees), and became 
vicar of Blookley on 18 Aug. 1706, in suc- 
cession to LloycL He also held the rectory 
of Helmdon, north Hampshire, 1706-18, and 
was prebendary of Brecknock in the diocese 
of St. David’s from 1709 tiU his death, from 
apoplexy, on 1 June 1724. lie was surrived 

Lloyd of Aberbechau, nem Newtown, I[on^ 
gomeryshire. Saunders died at Aberbechan, 
and was buried at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, 
an inscription being placed to his memory 
in tho chancel. Another memorial was 
erected at Bleckley in 1771 by his son 
Erasmus, who matriculated in 1734 and 
graduated D.D, from Merton College, Ox- 
ford, in 1763, wos canon of Windsor (1761), 
vicar of St. Mortin’s-in-the-Fields and pre- 
bendary of Roebester (1760), and died at 
Bristol in 1776, 

Saunders, who was a man of distinguished 
piety and an active church reformer, m best 
known ns the author of a work, written at 
the suggestion of Bishop BuU, entitled ‘A 
View of the State of Religion in the Diocese 
of St. David’s about the beginning of the 
Eighteenth Century, with some Account of 
the Causes of its Decay’ (London, 1731, 
8vo). This work throws light on the origm 
of nonconformity in Wales, and is the basis 
of much that has since been written on the 
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Bubiect. Saunders is also credited (Bees, 
lic'^cit.) with having written ‘ Short Illus- 
trations of the Bible ; ’ hut this should pro- 
bably be identified with another work of his 
entitled ‘A Domeatiok Charge, on the Duty 
of Houshold-Govornours’ (Oxford, 1701, 
Svo) : a translation into Welsh was executed, 
but it does not appear to have been published 
(PlOWLANDS, Cavihr. Bibliogr, p. 320). 

[Foster's Alumni Oxen, early ser. ; Nash's 
Worcestershire, i. 104-6 ; Owen and Blakeway’a 
History of Shrewsbury, ii. 406; Archseologia 
Cambrensis, 4th set. x. 72-3 ; Gent. Mag. 1776, 
p. 47 ; Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, ii. 833 ; 
Brit. Mbs. Cat.] D. Ll. T. 

SAUNDERS, Sib GEORGE (1071?- 
1734 ), rear-admiral, horn about 1671, was at 
sea for some years in the merchant service. 
He afterwards entered the navy in 1089 as a 
■volunteer on board the Portsmouth, with 
Captain George St. Lo [q. v.], and became for 
a short time a prisoner of war when the ship 
was captured in 1690. In December 1690 
he joined the Ousory with Captain Tyrrell, 
in which he was present in the battle of La 
Hague. On 28Dec.l692 hepassedhis exami- 
nation, being then, according to his certificate, 
twenty-one, and having served in the nary 
for not quite three years. On 6 Deo. 1694 
he was promoted to he lieutenant, and in 
January was appointed to the Yarmouth 
with Captain Moody. From 1690 to 1699 
he was in the Fendennis with Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Thomas Hardy [q. v.] ; in 
1700 he was in the Suttblk ; in 1701, in the 
Coventry, again with Hardy, and in 1702 
was flmt lieutenant of the St. Geoi^e, the 
flagship of Sir Stafford Fairhorne |^. v.], 
with Sir Gteorge Boolce [q. v.] at Ca^ and 
at Vigo. He was then promoted to the 
conunand of the Terror bomb, which he 
brought home in November alter a most 
stormy and dangerous passage. A few 
weeks later he was posted to the Seaford, a 
small frigate on the Irish station, in which, 
and afterwards, &om January 1706, in the 
Shoreham, he continued tiU 1710, cruising 
in the Irish Sea, chasing and sometimes 
capturing the enemy’s privateers, and con- 
voying the local trade between Whitehaven, 
Hoyl&e, Milford, and Bristol on the one 
side, and on the other ftom Belfast to Bin- 
sale. From 1710 to 1716 he commanded 
the Antdope of 50 guns in the Channel, 
and in 1716 was appointed to the Superhe, 
which in 1717 was one of the fleet in the 
Baltic with Sir George Byng, afterwards 
Viscount Torrington fq. v.J Byng, when 
appointed in the following year to the 
command of a fleet in the Mediterranean, 
selected Saunders as first captain of his flag- 


ship, the Barfleur. In that capacity 
Saunders had an important share in the de- 
feat of the Spanish fleet off Cape Fassaro, 
and in the subsequent operations on the 
coast of Sicil;^ and Naples. On his return 
to _ England m the end of 1720 he was 
knighted, and in 1721 was appointed a 
commissioner of the victualling omce, from 
which he was moved in 1727 to he extra 
commissioner of the navy, and in 1729 to be 
comptroller of the treasurer’s account. The 
last office he held tiU his death on 5 Dec. 
1734, undisturbed by his promotion, on 
9 June 1732, to the rank of rear-admiral. 

From 1728 Saunders was also member of 
parliament for Queenhorough. The verv 
strong resemblance of the handwritiug, more 
especiaRy of the signatures, suggests that 
Thomas Saunders, who in 1708-9 com- 
manded the Seaford’s prize, also on the Irish 
station, may have been a brother. In 1702 
he wrote his name Sanders, but in 1703 and 
afterwards Samiders. 

By his wiU in Somerset House (Ockham, 
272), dated 20 Sept. 1782j preyed 14 Deo. 
1734, he left the hulk of his property to his 
wife Anne (tf. 1740), with adequate legacies 
to his granddaughters, sister, niece, and exe- 
cutors, Thomas Revell and Seth Jermy of the 
■victualling office. 

[List books and official correspondence in the 
Fublic Record Office; Cbarnock's Biogr. Nav. 
iii, 326 ; Duckett’s Naval Commissioners.] 

J. K. L. 

SAUNDERS, GEORGE (1762-1839), 
architeot, -yus born in 1762. In 1780 he 
designed the fofade which was then added 
to tho theatre in New Street, Birmingham, 
and which still remains, having survived 
the destruction of the main biulding by fire 
in 1820. In 1790 he published a ‘Treatise 
on Theatres,’ -with plates chiefly copied from 
Dumont’s ‘ Salles de Spsctacles.’ In 1795 
Saunders was employed by Lord Mansfield 
to enlarge Caen Wood, his residence at 
Sghgate. In 1804 he designed, for the 
trustees of the British Museum, an exten- 
sion of Montagu House, consisting of a suite 
of thirteen rooms, in which were subse- 
quently arrang^ed the Townley marbles and 
other Greek and Roman autii^ities. The 
galleiw was opened by Queen Charlotte in 
June 1808 and removed about 1861 to make 
■way for the enlargement of the new building. 
Saunders held the post of surveyor for the 
county of Middlesex, and for twenty-eight 
years was chairman of the commission of 
sewers. He was a member of the committee 
of three magietrates impointed to re]rort upon 
the pnbRo bridges of Middlesex in 1826, He 
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■was elected a fallow of the Society of An- 
tiquaries in 1808 and also became a fellow 
of the Boyal Society, Saunders published 
in 1805 a valuable paper on ‘BrictBond as 
practised at Various Periods,’ and others on 
‘The Origin of Gothic Architecture’ and 
‘ The Situation and Extent of the City of 
Westminster at Various Periods’ were 
printed in ' Archeeologia’ in 1811 and 18SS. 
He died at his residence in Oxford Street, 
London, in July 1839. A marble bust of 
him by Oheverton, after Chantrey, belongs to 
the !^yal Society of British Architects. 

[Diet, of Architecture; Gent. Mag. 1839, ii, 
321 ; Edwards's Founders of the BritishMuseiim, 
1870, p. 392; Papworth’s Views of Loudon, 
1816.] F. M. O'D. 

SAUNDERS, HEJSRY (1728-1786), 
local historian, the son of Henry Rogers 
Saunders by his wife Rebecca (Hawhes), was 
bom at Dudley in 1728. His father's mother, 
Sarah, daughter of Thomas Rogers, a Stour- 
bridge ^lasa dealer,was of Huguenot descent, 
and this same Thomas Rogers was an ances- 
tor of Samuel Rogers the poet. Henry was 
educated partly at the expense of his father’s 
elder brother, Thomas, a surgeon who was 
patronised by 'the good Lord Lyttelton* 
[See LxiiBiiioir, GnoBSB, first Baboit], and 
much esteemed for * his success in inocula- 
tion.’ On leaving Dudley grammar school, 
he matriculated aom Oriel College, Oxford, 
on 19 June 1746, being entered on the 
college boohs as a servitor on 18 July 1746, 
and graduating B.A. 31 May 1760. In 1764, 
having been ordained, he was appointed 
curate of Wedneshury at a stipend of 307., 
upon which he married. After two years of 
semi-starvation he was transferred to Shen- 
stone in Staffordshire, where he served as 
curate for fourteen years. His amiable 
qualities enabled him to mahe influential 
Mends there, and he always expressed the 
liveliest gratitude towards the place and its 
people. BBs last entry in the Sheustone 
register is dated 22 Jm. 1770. Shortly 
afterwards he acceded a fairly lucrative 
ushership at King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham. By the favour of his uncle’s pa- 
tron, Lord Lyttelton, Saunders was in 1771 
appointed to the mastership of Hales Owen 
school in Shropshire (now Woroestershiio), 
to which was added, by the good offices of an 
early preceptor, Dr. Pynson Wilmott, th^er- 
petual curacy m Oldbury. He died at Hnles 
Owen in January 1786, and was buried ^ his 
special request in the churchyard of ^len- 
stone on 4 Feb. 1786. his wife Eliza- 
beth ffiutler), who died at ^enstone in 1769, 
he IMt on only son, John Butler Saunders , 


Q.760-1830), curate of St. Augustine and St 
Faith, and of St. Martin’s, Ironmonger Lane' 
London, and an untiring supporter of 
Royal Humane Society. * 

At Birmingham Saunders devoted hh 
spare time to the composition of ' The His 
tory and Antiquities of Shenatone’ (puU 
lished with a short account of the author bv 
his son, John Butler Saunders, London 
1794, 4to, and also printed inNiehols'eTopoi 
graphica Britannica,’ ix. ‘Antiquities,’ ml 
1 .) It is a model parish history, oontainim 
elaborate accounts of the local manors ha^ 
lets, farms^ gensalogies, and assessments 
The work is extensively used hy Stebhine 
Shaw in his ' History of Staffordshire’ tvof 
u. pt. i., 1801, folio). '' 

[Gent. Mag, 1830 i, 478; Introduction to the 
History of Shenstone ; Foster’s Alumni Okm. 
I7_16— 1881 ; Chambers's Worcesterahire T7or* 
thiee, p. 462 ; notes kindly supplied by 0. L 
Shadwell, Esq. B.CL. of Oriel College, Oxforf 
and the Rev. A. F. Powley, vicar of Shenslcne] 

T. S. 


SAUNDERS, JOHN (1810-1895), 
novelist end dramatist, born at Barnstaple, 
Devonshire, on 2 Aug. 1810, was the son of 
John Saunders, bookseller and publisher, of 
Exeter, London, and Leeds, by hw wife Sarah 
Northcote of Exeter. The iamily had long 
been established in Devonshire (Vitiab, m- 
tatw?is of Devon, p. 069). After being edu- 
cated at Exeter grammar school, Saunders 
went to live at Lincoln with his sister Maty 
(6, 1813), and there ho published in 1834, in 
con] unction with her, ‘Songs for the Many, 
by Two of the People,’ They won the com- 
mendation of Bulwer Lytton and Leigh 
Hunt, and were republished in 1838 under 
the title of ‘ Songe, Sonnets, and Miscellane- 
ous Poems.’ Mary Saunders afterwards col- 
laborated with her husband, John Bennett, 
in several works of fiction and other literary 
undertakings. She survived her brother, 

Removing to London, Saunders in 1840 
edited William Howitt'e' Portraits and Me- 
moirs of Eminent Living Political Se- 
formers,’ the portraits being by Hayter. 
About this time be began a connection with 
Charles Knight (1791-1873) [q. v.], for 
whom he wrote the greater part of 'Old 
England ' and much or ‘ London.’ A series 
of articles on Ohaucer, which appeared 
originally in the ‘ Penny Magazine, ^formed 
the basis of an introduction to an edition of 
the ‘ Oanlerbury Tales,’ published in 1846. 
Thie admirable piece of work was reissued 
in 1889, in the form of ‘ a modernised ver- 
sion, annotated and accented,’ with iUustrar 
tions reproduced from the Ellesmere MS. 

In 1846 Saunders founded ‘ The People’s 
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Journal/ one of the earliest of illustrated 
papers. He continued to edit it for about two 
years, withthe help atflrstof William Howitt 
f-q_ y 1 In it appeared llarxiet Martineau's 
‘Eastern Travels ’ and her ‘ Household 
Education,’ the plan of the latter having 
been suggested by Saunders. Mr. W. J. 
Linton executed engrnviiwa for the paper; 
Sydney Thompson Dobell [g. v.], with whom 
Saunders became intimate, wrote some of 
bis earliest verses in it under the signature 
‘Sydney Yendys;’ and among other con- 
tributors were Londor, Douglas Terxold, and 
Hepworth Dixon. In 1866-7 Saunders, to- 
gether with John Westland Marston [q. v.], 
conducted the short-lived ’National Magar 
sine.' 

In 1865 he wrote ‘ Love’s Martyrdom/ a 
five-act play in blank verse, resembling in 
theme Sheridan Knowles’s ‘Hunchback,’ 
Londor found in it ‘passages worthy of 
Shakespeare, ’and Teimyson characterised the 
author as ‘ a man of true dramatical genius/ 
Dickens admired it, but suggested altera- 
tions to better fit it for the stage. Largely 
owiiu to Dickens’s influence it was accepted 
^ Melpa ; but it wa s ultimately produced by 
Enckstone at the Haymarket in June 1866. 
It was acted for seven nights. Barry Sulli- 
van, W. Barren, and Miss Helen Pauoit were 
in the oast. In a later play, ‘ Arkwright's 
Wife,’ Saunders had Tom Taylor as collabo- 
rator. It was first given at Leeds and Man- 
chester, under Taylor’s name only, was pro- 
duced at the Globe, London, in October 187S, 
and ran through the season, 

Saunders was the author of eighteen 
novels and tales. ‘ Ahsl Drake’s Wife ; or 
the Story of an Inventor/ in which a strilto 
and other features of manufacturing life 
are interwoven with a love story, was one 
of the best. First issued in 1862, it was re- 
published in the ‘ Comhill Library of Fiction’ 
in 1S7S, and reappeared in 1876, and again 
in 1890. Dramatised, in com unction with 
Tom Taylor, it was produced at Leeds on 
0 Oct, IS7I, and afterwards at Glasgow, and 
in 1876 it was printed for private circu- 
lation as ‘Abel Drake : a domestic drama.’ 
‘Hirell; or Love born of Strife,’ 1869, a 
Welsh story, was dedicated to Mr. Glad- 
stone; new editions appeared in 1872 and 
1876. ‘ The Lion in the Path,’ 1875, re- 
rinted in 1876, in which Saunders had the 
elp of his daughter Katherine (see below), 
was anhistoricaiTomauce of James H’s period. 

‘ Israel Mort, Overman/ 1876, rrarinted next 
year, was a powerful story or life in the 
Welsh mines. 

Saunders died at Kichmond, Surrey, on 
29 March 1896, and was buried in the ceme- 


tery there. A portrait was painted by a 
son. 

In addition to the novels mentioned, Saun- 
ders published : 1. ‘ The Shadow in the 
House,’ 1860; cheap edition, 1863. 2. ‘Mar- 
tin Pole/ 1863, 2 vols. 3. ‘ Guy Water- 
man/ 1864; new edition, 1876. 4. ‘One 
against the World; or Beuben’s War,’ 
3 vols. 1866 ; new edition, 1876. 6. ‘ Bound 
to the Wheel/ 3 vols. 1866. 6. ‘ The Ship- 
man’s D aug hter/ 3 vols. 1876. 7. ‘ Jasper 

Deane, "^od-carver of St. Paul’s,’ 1877. 

8. 'The Sherlocks/ 1879. 9. ‘The Two 

Dreamers/ 3 vols. 1880. 10. ‘ The Tempter 
behind/ 1880 ; new edition, 1884. 11. ‘ A 

Noble Wife,’ 1883, 3 vols. 12. ' Victor or 
Victim; or the Mine of Darley Dale/ 1883; 
new edition, 1844-6. 13. ‘ Miss Vondeleur ; 
or robbing Peter to paj Paul/ 3 vols. 1884. 

By bis wife Katherine (d. 1888), daugh- 
ter of John Henry Nettleship, merchant of 
Ostend and Brussels, he had twelve children. 
The eldest daughter, KiTHminn PAinroEiis 
(1841-1894), who married, in 1876, the Bev. 
llichard Cooper, published, amongother works 
of fiction; 1 . ‘Margaret and Elizabeth; a 
Storyofth8Sea,’1873;newed.l884. 2. ‘John 
Merry weather, and otWTales,’ 1874; newed. 
1884. 8. ‘Gideon’s Book,’ &e., 1874; newed. 
1884. 4. ‘The High MiUs/ 1876, 3 vols.; 
new ed. 1884. 6. ‘Sebastian; a Novel,’ 

1878. 6. ‘Heart Salvage by Sea and Loud,’ 
1884, S vols. 7. ‘ Nearly in Port; or Phoebe 
Mos^n’e Love Story/ 1886. 8. ‘ Diamonds 
in Darkness : a Christian Story,’ 1888. 

9. ‘Holstone Priory,’ 1893. She died on 
7 Aug. 1894. 

[Private information ; Knight’s Passages of a 
Working Life, ii. 183, 322, iii. 11, 20; Echo, 
5 April 1891 ; obituary notices in the Times 
i April 1896. Atbeneeum 6 April, and Queen 
20 April (by Sir Walter Besant).] 

a.Lna.N. 

SAUNDERS, JOHN CUNNINGHAM 
(1773-1810), ophthalmic surgeon, the 
youngest son of John Cunningham and Jane 
Saunders of Lovistone, Devonshire, was horn 
on 10 Oct. 1773. He was sent to school 
at Tavistock when he was eight years old, 
and afterwards to South Molton, where he 
remained until 1790. He was then appren- 
ticed to John HiU, surgeon of Barnstaple. 
He served his master for the usual term of 
five years and came to London, where in 1795 
he entered the combined hospitals of St. 
Thomas and Guy in the Borough. He worked 
at anatomy so assiduously that in 1797 he 
was amoiated demonstrator in that subject 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital. This post he owed 
to the influence of Astley Cooper, whose 
house-pupil he was, and to whom he acted 
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as diesser. He lesignsd his demonstrator- then left the university, and was bound a 
ship in 1801, and went into the country for prentice to Sir William Chester Fq.vV 
a short time j hut on his return to London London, but returned to Cambridoe 'on 
he was reappointed demonstrator, and held voluntary cancelling of Ms indenture. H* 
th^ost until his death. proceeded M.A. in 1644, and later, it is said 

JELe took a prominent part in founding a became B.D. According to Fore (Actesan^ 
charitable institution in Bloomfield Street, Momwients, vi. 613), he remained at th 
Moorflelds, for the cure of diseases of the university till the end of Henry Vm” 
eye and ear in October 1804. _ This institu- reign. After Edward Vi’s accession hs wa] 
tion was opened for the reception of patients appointed to read a divinity lecture in the 
on 26 Match 1805, but it was soon round to college at Fotheringay, J^ortbamptonshire 
be necessary to limit its benefits to those and he rnarried while holding that office’ 
who were affected with diseases of the eye. "When this college was dissolved he was 
It still flourishes as the premier pphtholmie made reader in Lichfield Cathedral. He 

hospital in England, with the title of The subsequently became rector of Church Lane- 

Biwal London Ophthalmic Hospital. _ _ ton in Leicestershire, and prebendary of 

Saunders died on 9 Feb. 1810 at bis resi- Botevant in York Cathedral on 27 Aue 
dencein Ely Place. He was buried in St, 1662 (Lb Nutb). On 28 March 1668 £ 
Andrew’s, Holborn, on 20 Feb. 1810. He was collated ^ Oranmer to the rectowof 
married Jane Louisa Oolkett on 7 April All Hallows, Bread Street (Nnwoomi, Se- 
1803. _ pert, i. 246). After Mary’s accesffion, he 

He was an able surgeon and a skilful was apprehended by Bonner in October 1664 
operator. His early death delayed the pro- and lay in prison for fifteen months. In 
gress of ophthalmic surgery for many years in March 1553-^ he was cited to appear tofote 

thiscountry, thoughhe transmitted tuerudi- the vicar-general for hnvingmairiedfSism, 
ments of his knowledge to WiUiam Adams, Oranmar, p, 468). and in the follow^ May 
afterwards SirWilliamBawson (1783-1827) signed the confession of faith made by 
[q. V.] Hooper, Ooverdale, and others in prison 

There is a half-length in oils by A. W. (Sxbytb, Jfccf. Afm. m. i. 228). On29jan. 
Devia in the board-room of the Eoyal Lon- 1664-6 he was arraigned by Gardiner at St. 
don Ophthalmic Hospital. Antony Carton Mary Overy’s, the day after tbe trial of 
engraved this portrait fox the collected edi- Hooper and Bogers. He was condemned 
tion of Saunders’s works on the eye. for heresy, deeded on 4 Feb., and on the 

His works are : 1, ‘ Anatomy of the Hu- 6tb. sent to Coventry to be burned. The 
man Ear, with a Treatise of its Diseases, sentence was carried out on 8 Feb, 1664-5. 
the Causes of Deafness and their Treatment,' Saunders’s letters were printed in Cover- 
plates, fol. London, 1806 ; 2nd edit. 8vo, dale’s ‘ Certain Most Godly Letters,’ 1664, 
1817 ; Srd edit. 8to, 1829 : this work ai> 8vo, and in Foxe’s ‘ Actes.’ There is abo 
pears to have been the outcome of bis resi- ascribed to him ‘ Foemata qumdam ' (TiS- 
dence with Astley Cooper, who, about 1800, nbb, Bibl. Brit . ; Foxb, Aates and Monii- 
was much interested in the anatomy and mente) and, more doubtfully, ‘A Ttewe 
surgery of tbe ear, 2. ‘ A Treatise on some Mirrour or Glase, wlierin we maye hehdde 
Practical Points relating to Diseases of the the wofull state of thys our Bealme of 
Eye,’ plates, 8vo, London, 1811 : this work Bnglande, set forth in a dialogue or com- 
was published posthumously, by bis friend, munication betwene Eusebios and Theo- 
Dr. J. R. Farre. A new ^ition in. octavo pMlus,’ 1660 or 1661 f 
appeared in 1816, at the epense of the in- [Memoir by Legh Richmond in Fathers of the 
stitutioa and for the benefit of his widow. Engliah Chureh, voL vi.; Ohuroh of Engtond 
Both books contain interesting records of iraot Society, vol. iv. ; Middleton’s Biogr. Etui. 
cases seen by Saunders. i. 304 ; Prebendary Rogers’s Hiac. Martyrdoiu 

[Memoir prefixed to Di. Parre's edition of and Letters of Laurence Saunders, 1832, 12ino 
Saunders’s works ; information ftom Mr, R. J. (all based on Foxe’s Actos and Monuments, Ti. 
Kewntead, secretary of the Royal London Oph- 612-36} ; Bradford’s Works, passim ; Zaiieh 
thalmic Hospitad.) D’A. P. Letters, iii. 171, 772 ; Ridley|s, Hoo^r’a and 

SAUNDERS, LAURENCE (d. 1666), Sandys’s Works (Parker Soo.);Harwood‘sMnBni 
martyr, was son of Thomas Saunders of Etonj Coopers Aftenm Oantnbr, ; Simms s Bi- 
Harrington, Northamptonshire, by his wife bliotheea Stafford. 892.] W. A. a. 

Margaret Cave. Sir Edward Saunders [q.v.l SAUNDERS, MARGARET ifi. 1702- 
was Ms elder brother. In 1638 be was elected 1744), actress, was the daughter of Jonathan 
firom Eton scholar of Ring’s College, Com- Saunders, a wine cooper, and grandchild on 
bridge, and graduated B.A, in 1641. He her mother’s side of Captain Wallis, ‘ a sea 
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officer ’ of ‘W’eymoutli, in ttMoIi to^n she 
was liorn in 1686. After receiving an edu- 
cation at a boarding-school at Stemle Aeton, 
WiltihirCj she was apprenticed to Sirs. Fane, 
a milliner in Catherine Street, Strand, Lou- 
don. In 1702, at the age of sixteen, as she 
herself states, she was brought out at Drury 
Lane Theatre through the influence of her 
friend, Anne Oldfield [q. v.] Her first re- 
corded appearance toot place at the Hay- 
maihet on IS Oct. 1707, when she played 
Flaieit in Cibber’s 'Love’s Last Shift.’ On 
the 22nd she played Mrs. Littlewit in ‘ Bar- 
tholomew Fair;’ on 1 Nov. the original 
"Wishweil in Cibber's ‘Double Gallant;’ on 
thellth played Fairlove in the ‘Tender Hus- 
band;’ on the 18th Sentry in ‘She would 
if she could;’ and 1 Jan. 1708 Amie in the 
‘ Jovial Crew.’ Her reputation as a cham- 
bermaid was hy this time established. At 
Drury Lime she ‘was on 6 Feb. Isabella in the 
‘Country Wit,’ playing during the season 
Olinda in ‘ Marriage a-la-mode,’ Lucy in the 
‘Old Bachelor,’ Doris in ‘yEsop,’ Lucy in 
‘ Burv Fair,’ Miss Molly in ‘ Love for Money,’ 
and during the summer season Fhoebe in 
the 'Debauchee, or a New "Way to pay Old 
Debts.’ In 1708-9 she was Phsedra in ‘ Am- 
phitryon,’ Mrs. Bisket_ in ‘ Epsom Wells,’ 
LadyHaughty in the ' SilentWoman, ’Edging 
in the ‘ Careless Husband,’ and was on 12 May 

1709 the original Patch in Mrs. Gentlivre's 
‘ Busy Body.’ With the associated actors at 
the Haymarket in 1709-10 she played, in 
addition to her old parts, Parley in the 
‘ Constant Couple,’ Moretta in Mrs. Behn’s 
‘ Rover,’ Prudence in the ‘ Amorous Widow,' 
and Lucy in the ‘ Yeoman of Kent,’ and was, 
on 12 Nov. 1709, the original Dorothy in Mrs. 
Centime’s ‘ Man’s Bewitched,’ and on 1 Moy 

1710 the first Gassata in Charles Johnson's 
‘ Love in a Chest.’ Once more at Diuiy Lone, 
she was seen as Rose in ‘ Sir Martin Marr- 
all,’ jEmllia in ‘ Othello,’ and Doll Common 
in the' Alchemist,’ and was, on 7 April 1711, 
the original Pomade in ‘ Inj ured Love .’ With 
the summer company she was Teresia in the 
‘ Volunteers.’ On 19 Jan. 1712 she was the 
first Florella in Mrs. Gentlivre’s ‘ Perplexed 
^vers,’ and played for her benefit Rutland 
in the ‘ Unhappy Favourite.’ In the summer 
she was seen as Aurelia in the ‘ Guardian.’ 
On 7 Nov. she was the original Leshia in 
Charles Johnson’s ‘Successral Pirate.' In 
Gay’s ‘ Wife of Bath,’ on 12 May 1713, she 
was the original Busie, and on 26Nov. in the 
‘ Apj^tion, or the Sham Wedding’ Cby a 
Gmtleman of Oxford’), the original Buisy 
(tio). On 27 April 1714 she was the first 
Flora in Mrs. Gentlivre’s ‘ Wonder.’ Lady 
Fidget in the ‘Country Wife’ and Yiletta in 

TOI. XVII. 


I She would and sh e would not ’ were assumed 
in 1714-16, and in the summer Mrs. Raison 
in ‘ Greenwich Park.’ In the following season 
she was Hartshorn in the ‘Lady’s Last 
Stake’ and Lady Laycock in the ‘Amorous 
Widow.’ On 10 March 1716 she was the 
original Abigail in Addison’s ‘Drummer.’ 
Jenny in the ‘Comical Revenge,’ Widow 
Lackit in ‘ Oroonoko^’ and Lady Wouldhe in 
‘ Volpone ’ followed m the next season. On 
19 Feb. 1718 she was the original Prudentia 
in ‘The Play is the Plot’ by Breval. She 
also played Lady Wishfort in the ‘ Way of 
the World.’ On 13 April 1721 she appeared 
as Tattlenid in the ‘ Funeral.’ This is the 
last time her name is traceable as a member 
of the company. _ In consequence of ‘ a very 
violent astumatical indisposition,’ she was 
compelled permanently to quit the stage. 
For the last benefit of hlrs. Younger she re- 
turned to the hoards for one night, and played 
Lady Wishfort. This was presumably at 
Covent Garden in 1733-4. On 19 Jan. 1744, 
‘1^ command of tho Duke,’ a performance of 
‘Julius CsQsar’ and the ‘Devil to Pay’ was 
given ‘for the benefit of Mrs. Saunders, 
many years a comedian at theTheatre Royal.’ 
Mrs. Saunders apologised for not waiting 
upon her patrons, ‘ she not havmg been able 
to go out of her house these eighteen months.’ 

Mrs. Saunders appears to nave been un- 
surpassed in certain kinds of chambermaids. 
Davies praises her decayed widows, nurses, 
and old maids ; Doran speaks of her as the 
very pearl of chambermaids. On her retire- 
ment she became a friend and confidential 
attendant on Mrs. Oldfield. She is supposed 
to have been the Betty of Pope’s ill-natured 
satire on Mrs, OldMd, beginning ‘ Odious in 
woollen,’ and ending ' And, Betty, give this 
cheek a little red.' She wrote a letter to 
Ourll, inserted in his ‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Old- 
field,’ in which she gives a very edifying ac- 
count of Mrs. Old&ld’a end, and a second 
letter, dated from Watford on 22 June 1730, 
supplying information concerning Mrs. Big- 
neR [see BiC]iin;i.Ll and her sister, Mrs. 
Younger. Mrs. Oldfleld left her hy will 
an allowance of 10/. a year, to he paid 
quarterly. 

[Betterton’s (Curll’s) Hist, of the English 
Stage, and Memoirs of Mrs. Anne Oldfield; 
Bgerton’s Memmrs of Mrs. Anne OldfiRd ; 
Qenest’s Account of the English Stage ; Davies's 
Dramatic Miscellanies; Doran’s Annals of the 
Stage, ed, Lowe,] J . K. 

SAUNDERS or SANDERS, EIOHARD 
(1613-1687 ?), astrologer, a native of War- 
wickshire, was bom in 1613, commenced the 
study of hermeneutics about 1647, and 
practised astrology and cheiromancy during 

8 a 
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the golden age of the pseudo-sciencea in 
England. Luly referred to him in 1677 as 
an old and valued friend, and he was also a 
friend and admirer of Ashmole. His 
almanacs, of which copies ate extant for 
1681, 1684, and 1686 (all London 12mo), 
cease from the last-mentioned date. His 
portrait, ennaved hy Thomas Cross [q. v.], 
was prefixed to several of his works. These 
include : 1. ' Fhisiognomie, Ghiromancie . . . 
and the Art of Memorie,’ London, 1063, foL, 
with cuts and portrait ; a second edition, 
verymueh enlarged, and dealing with *Meto- 
poscopie, the Symmetrical Proportions and 
Signal Moles of the Body,’ appeared in 1671, 
with a dedication to Elias Ashmole of the 
Middle Temple. 2. ‘Palmistry, the Secrets 
thereof disclosed,’ 2nd edit., Loudon, 
1664, 12mo. 3. 'The Astrological Judg- 

ment and Practice of Phyaick, deduced from 
the Position of the Heavens at the Decum- 
liiture of a Sick Person ’ (with portrait, and 
a letter to the reader hy 'William Lilly), 
London, 1677, 4to. This is a systematic 
exposition of astrological therapeutics, based 
largely upon examination of the urine, sputa, 
etc., by horoscopical methods. The author 
is held up as a ‘ counterquack ’ in com- 
mendatory verses by Henry Coley [q. v.], 
the mathematician, and others. 

[Granger's Biogr. Hist, 1779, iv. 107; Ool- 
vile’s Warwickshire Worthies, p. 633 j Hazlitt’e 
Bibl. Colleob 3rd aer. p. 92; Watt's Bibl. 
Britannica ; Brit. Hus. Cat, s.v. ‘ Sanders.'] 

T. S. 

SAUNDERS, EIOHAED HUCK- 
(1726-1785), physician, whose parents were 
named Huck, was born in Westmoreland in 
1720, and educated at the grammar school 
of Groughland in Cumberland. After a five 
years' apprenticeship with a surgeon at Pen- 
rith named Neal, he entered as a student at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, where he 
was a pupil of John Qlrle. In 1746 he 
entered the army, and was appointed sur- 
geon to Lord Sempill’s regiment, with which 
he served until the peace of 1748. lie then 
settled at Penrith, and on 13 Oct. 1749 re- 
ceived the degree of M.D, from Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, after being 'examined 
with a solution of a case of medicine and 
aphorism of Hippocrates.' In 1760 he was 
appointed surgeon to the S3rd regiment ; he 
j oined it at Minorca, and remained there three 
years. Eroml768tol766 hewas quartered 
with his regiment at Edinburgh, availing 
himself of the opportmiity to attend the 
medical classes at the university. He next 
went to America under the Earl of Loudoun, 
by whom he was promoted to the rank of 
physician to the army. In the latter capar 


city he served during the whole offtl 
seven years war, greatly to the benefit of 
the troops. After the successful expedition 
against Havannah in 1762. he retimed to 
England with health impaured; he eone^ 
quently made a continental tour, iour^ 
mg through France, Germany, and Italv 
He finally settled in Spring (Jardens, Loi 
don, as a physician, and was , 

licentiate ot the College of Physicians on 
1 April 1766. He was%leoted a feC“ 
the college, speoiali gratia, on 18 Sept. 1784 
He was appointed physician to 
Hospital in September 1768, and physidan 
to St. Thomas's Hospital on 14 Dec, 1768 
when ho resigned his oCBce at the former 
institution. He held his post at St. Thomas's 
until 1777, when he was succeeded by Dr 
H. B. Reynolds. He died in the West India 
on 24 July 1786, leaving a high reputation 
both with the public and the profession. L 
1777 he married Jane, the niece and belresi 
of Admiral Sir Charles Saunders [q.v.],'vrith 
whom he acquired a large fortune, and as- 
sumed the name and armorial beoringa of 
Saunders in addition to his own. He had 
issue two daughters and coheirs— Anne, 
who married, in August 1796, EobertDimdaa, 
second viscount Melville; and Jane, who 
became, in 1800, the wife of John Fane, 
tenth earl of Westmorland, 


[Munk’s Ooll. of Phys, ; Burke’s Peerage; 
Becorda of St, Thomas's Hospital ; Hegister of 
Graduates in Medicine, Marischal College, AlIe^ 
deou, kept by James Gordon, professor of medi- 
cine, 1734-1766; information supplied by Hemy, 
fifth viscount Melyillo.] W. "W, V. 


SAUNDERS, THOMAS WILLIAH 
(1814^1890), metropolitan police magistrate, 
second son of Samuel E. Saunders of Bath, 
by Sar^ his wife, was born on 21 Feb. 
1814. He was entered a student at the 
Middle Temple on 16 April 1832, and called 
to the bar on 9 June 1887. From 1865 to 
October 1860 he was recorder of Dartmouth, 
and from that date to 1878 recorder of 
Bath. For some years he was a levieing 
barrister, and in December 1872 became a 
commiseioiier for hearing municipal election 
petitions. Mr. Richard Assbeton Cross (now 
viscount Cross) appointed him a metropoli- 
tan police ma^strate on 2 Sept. 1878, and 
he sat at the Thames police-court until hij 
resignation a few days before his death 
His decisions were seldom reversed, enhift 
if at all, on the side of lenient. He dira 
at Bournemouth on 28 Feb. 1890, haying 
married, on 16 Aug. 1864, i^onces Gregory, 
daughter of William Galpine of Neijpprti 
Isle of Wight, hy whom he had a son, Wiluam 
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Eamr Saimders (b. 1866), a barrister and 

flUtbOT* 

He was author of : 1. 'The Law of Assault 
and Battery,’ 1841. 2. ' A Collection of 

ell the Statutes in force relating to Qaola 
and Houses of Oorreotion in England and 
Woles/ 1843. 8. ‘ The Practice of Sum- 
mary Convictions before Justices of the 
Peace,’ 1840. 4. ‘The Administration of 
Justice Acts and the Act to protect Justices 
from Vexatious Actions,’ 2ud ed. 1848. 
5 'Supplements to Bum’s Justice of the 
Peace,’ 1848, 1849, 1861, 8 vols. 6. ‘The 
JCuisance Removal and Disease Prevention 
Acts,’ 2nd ed. 1840 i 3rd ed. 1864. 7. ‘ The 
Law and Practice of Orders of Affiliation 
and Proceedings in Bastardy,’ 2nd ed. 
1860; 7th ed. 1878 i and the 8th and 9th ed. 
with his son W. E. Saunders, 1884 and 1888. 
8. ‘The Militia Act, with Notes and Index,’ 
1862;3rded.l866. 9. ‘TheDutiesandLiabili- 
ties of Justices of the Peace,’ 1862. 10. ‘The 
Lew and Practice of Municipal Registration 
and Election,’ 1864 ; 2nd ed. 1873. 11. ‘The 
Practice of Magistrates’ Courts,’ Ist ed. 
1865 (forming vol. i. of ‘The Complete 
Practice of the Laws of England’); 2nd ed. 
1858; 4th ed. 1873. 12. ‘The Counties 
Police Acts/ 1866; 2nd ed. 1859. 18. ‘The 
Rise and Progress of Criminal Jurispru- 
dence in England,’ 1868. 14. ‘The Refresh- 
ment Houses and Wine Licenses Act,* 1800, 
16. 'The Union AssesementCommittee Act/ 
1862. 16. ‘ Quarter and Petty Sessions : a 
Letter to Sir George Grey,’ 1868. 17. ' Statis- 
tics of Crime and Criminals in England,’ 
1864. 18. ‘ The Prison Act of 1866/ 1865. 
19. ‘A Treatise upon the Law a;ralicahle to 
Negligence,' London, 1871 ; Cincinnati, 
1872, 20. ‘Precedents of Indictments,’ 

1872; 2nd ed., with "W. E. Saunders, 1889. 
21, ‘A Treatise on the Law of Warranties,’ 
1874. 22. ‘ The Summary Jurisdiction 

Act/ 1879, 23. ‘The Public Health Act,’ 
1876. 24. ‘Municipal Corporations Act,’ 
1882. 

With R. G. Welford, Saunders compUed 
‘Reports of Cases in the Law of Real Pro- 
perty,’ 1846; with Henry Thomas Cole, ‘ Bail 
Court Eroorts,’ 1847-1849, 2 vols.; with 
E. W. Cox, ‘Reports of County Court 
Cases,’ 1862, ‘ The Criminal Law Consolida- 
tion Acts,' 1861 (2nd edit. 1862, 8rd edit. 
1870); and with his son W. E. Saunders, 
‘The Law as applicable to the Criminal 
Offences of Children and Young Persons,’ 
1887. “ 

He edited Chitty’s ‘Summary of the 
Offices and Duties of Constables,’ 3rd edit. 
1844; ‘The Magistrate’s Year Book,’ 1860 ; 
Oke’s ‘Magisterial Formulist,’ 6th ed, 1876 


(6th ed. 1881) ; and Oke’e ‘MagisteriBl 
Synopsis,’ 12th ed. 1876 (13th ed. 1881). 

[Times, 3 March 1800 p. 7, 4 March p. 3; 
Graphic, B March 1800, p. 275, with portrait; 
Debrett’s House of Commons (ed. Mair), 1886, 
p. 388 ; Foster's Men at the Bar, 1885, p. 413.] 

G. 0. B. 

SAUNDERS, WILLIAM, M.D. (1748- 
1817), physician, son of James Saunders, 
M.D., was bom in Banff in 1743. He was 
educated at the university of Edinburgh, 
where he graduated M.D. on 28 Oct. 1786, 
reading a thesis ‘ De Antimonio/ which he 
dedicated to his patron James, earl of Find- 
later and SeaQeld. He began practice in 
London, and was admitted a licentiate of 
the College of Physicians on 26 June 1769, 
He gave lectures on chemistry and pharmacy, 
which were largely attended, an(r of whi^ 
he published a detailed syllabus in 1766 ; and 
on medicine, the scope of which is set forth 
in his ‘ Compendium Medicinee practicum/ 
published in 1767 in English. In the same 
year and in 1768 he supported the views of 
Sir George Baker [q.v/f m ‘A Letter to Dr. 
Baker on the EndemialColio of Devonshire,' 
and ‘ An Answer to Geach and Alcock on 
the Endemial Colic of Devonshire.' On 
6 May 1770 he was elected physician to 
Guy’s Hospital, and soon after his election 
he began to lecture there on the theory and 
practice of medicine, delivering three courses 
of four months each during tho year {Syl- 
loJm» of Medical Lectures at Cfuy's Ho^ital, 
1782). He was elected a feUow of the Col- 
lege of Physicians on 6 June 1790, end 
was a censor in 1791, 1798, 1806, and 1818. 
In 1792 he delivered the Gulstonian lectures, 
which he afterwards published as ' A Trea- 
tise on the Structure, Economy, and Dis- 
eases of the Liver.’ He was probably the 
first English physician to obssive that in 
some forms of cirrhosis, then caUed scirrho- 
uty, the liver became enlarged and after- 
wards contracted (p. 281). A third edition 
appeared in 1803, and a murth in 1809. He 
delivered the Horvelan oration in 1796, in 
which he praises the recent discovery of the 
cause of Devonshire colic by Sir George 
Baker. On 9 May 1798 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, and attained a 
large practice as a physician. In 1807 he 
was appointed physician to the prince regent. 
Besides the hooks above mentioned, he pub- 
lished separate volumes on merouiy (1768), 
antimony (1773), mephitic acid (1777), red 
Peruvian hark (1782), and mineral waters 
(1800). On 22 May 1806 he was chairman 
of a meeting which led to the formation of 
the existing Royal Medical and Ohirurgical 
Society, ana he was its first president. He 

8a2 
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resigned the office of physician to Gu^’s Hos- his views took too pronouncedly a 
pit(dinl802, andretiredfrompracticeinlSld. complexion for his party. He diedat JIstW 
He died on 29 May 1817 at Enfield, is Lavmgton on 1 May 1896, ‘ 

buried there, and has a monument, erected In addition to numerous pamphlets chiefly 
hy his children, in the parish church. His on the land question, Saunders ^vrote- 
portrait was presented to the College of 1. ‘ Through the L^ht Continent,’ Loadon' 
Physicians by his son J. J. Saunders, and 1879. 2. ' The Hew Parliament, 18S0’ 

is preserved there (cf. Bhomidi, Cat. Engr. London, 1880. 3. ‘ History of the First 

Pot-traits). London County Council,’ London, 1892. 

[Works; Munk's Coll, of Phys. ii. 399; [Weekly Dispatch. 6 May 1896 ; Illnstr. Inn 
Wilks and Bettuny’s Biographical History of don News, 13 Feb. 1886 ; private information 
Guy’s Hospital, 1892,] H. M. jj '■* 

SAUNDERS, WILLIAM (1823-1895), SAUNDERS, WILLIAM WILSON 
jonmafist aud politiciau, born 20 Nov. 1828, (1809-1879), entomologist and botanist 
at Russell Mill, Market Lavington, Wiltshire, second son of J ames Saunders, D.C.L. (177(kl 
wasyoungcstsonof AmramEdwardSaunders. 1838), vicar of Kirtlington, Oxfordshire was 
He was educated at a school in Devizes, arid born at Little London, near Wendover, Buck- 
went to work at his father’s flour-mills in mg;hamshire, 4 June 1809. He was educated 
Market Lavington and Bath. About 1844 privately till 1827, when he waa sent to the 
he opened extensive parries near the Box East India Company’s military academy at 
tunnel on the Qreat Western Railway, and Addiscombe. He passed second in examina- 
on 27 April 1862 married Caroline, daugh- tion, and obtained hie commission in tie 
ter of Dr. Spender of Bath. With the as- engineers in August 1829. He at once joined 
sistance of his father-in-law, he started the his corps at Chatham, and went out to India 
‘Plymouth Western Morning News ’in 1860. in August 1830, hut resigned the follow- 
Jouiualistic ventures in Newcastle followed, ing year. Returning to England, he joined 
hut his CTentest success was at Hull, where his future father-in-law, Joshua Saunders, 
he founded the ‘ Eastern. Morning News ’ in in business as an underwriter at Lloyd’s. 
1864. Ho remained proprietor of this paper where for many years he was a member of 
until within a few months of his death. He the committee and also of the shipping corn- 
had meanwhile been experloncing great diifi- mittee. He resided first at East Hill, 
oulty in obtaining news for his provincial Wandsworth, hntin 1867 removed to Rei- 
papers, and in 1868 started the Central Press, gate, where he started in the same year the 
the first news-distributing agency. In 1870 Holmesdale Natural History Club. In 1373 
this became the Central News Agency, still the firm of which he was then head became 
under the direction of Saunders. One of his involved in the crisis that afleoted mercantile 
most memorable achievements in connection insurance, and Saunders, disposing of Us 
with this agency was to persuade the dean large oollections of insects, living and dried 
of St. Paul’s to permit him to carry a specicd plants, and watercolour drawings, retired 
wire into St. Paul’s gallery on the occasion the following yeor to Worthingjwhere he 
of the thanksgiving service for the recovery devoted himseli to horticulture. He diedat 
of the Prince of wales in 1872. Worthing, 13 Sept. 1879. He was thrice 

Saunders was a well-known personality in married ; first, in 1832, to his cousin, Catha- 
the politic of his day. He was one of the rine Saunders ; secondly, in 1841, to Maw 
first English champions of the theories of Anne McUo ; thirdly, in 1877, to Sarah 
land nationalisation as advocated by IMr. Oholmley, who survived him. 

Henry George, and for the lost ten years of Saunders was on enthusiastic naturalist 
his litis was prominently connected with the throughout his life. Few contributed more 
agitation for nationalisation of land in Eng- to the advancement of entomology and 
land. He entered parliament in 1886 as botany. Owing to his liberality many coUec- 
liberol member for East Hull, but was de- tors were able both to start and to continue 
feated at the general election of the follow- their labours. He woe elected a fellorr of 
ing year. Meanwhile he took an active the Linnean Society in 1883, and acted as 
part in London politics, particularly in con- its treasurer from 1861 to 1873. He ^ 
nection with the attempts which the radical an original member of the Entomological 
clubs made to keep Trafalgar Square open for Society, and its president In 1841-2 and 
public meeti^ in 1887. In 1889 he was 1866-7. He was elected fellow of the Eoyal 
elected ^ Walworth to the first London Society in 1863 and of the Zool^col Society 
Oonnty Uounoil, and the same constituency in 1861. He was for seyeraf years vice- 
sent him to parliament in 1892. Latterly president of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
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Saunders -was author of upwards of thirty- 
five papers published between 1831 and 
1877 in various scientific transactions. He 
also edited: 1. ‘ Inaeota SaundOTsiana,' con- 
taining descriptions of insects in his coUee- 
tion by F. Walker, H. Jeckel, and E. Saun- 
ders, 8vo, London, 1860-69. 2. ‘ Refugium 
Botanioum,’ descriptions of plants in his 
uoEsession byReichenbach, J. G. Baker, and 
others, illustrated by H. H. Fitch, 8vo, 
London, 1869-73. 8. ‘Myookrioal lUua- 

trationa,’ in association with Worthington 
G. Smith, 8vo, London, 1871-3. 

rEatom. Monthly Mag. ivi. 119-20 j Uature, 
2 Oct 1879, p. 638 ; Gardonera' Ohionicle, 1871, 
with portrait, p. 136; information kindly aup- 
nlied by his eon, G. S. Saunders ; Soy. Soc. Oat ; 
BMt Mus. Cat] B, B. "W. 

,q A TTNDEBSOR', Mbs, (d. 1711), actress, 
[See under Beiotriok, Thomas.] 

SAUNDERSOH or SAHDBRSON, 
NICHOLAS (1683-1789), mathematician, 
the eldest sen of an exciseman, was horn in 
January 1682 at Thurlston, near Fenni':>ton 
in Yorkshire. At the age of twelve months 
he lost by smallpox not only his sight, but 
his eyes. Be first learnt classics at the free 
Echool of Fennislon, and became a com- 
petent Latin and Gfreek and French scholar. 
Afi:er leaving school he studied mathematics 
at home until 1707, Then, at the age of 
twenty-five, he was brought to Cambridge 
by Joshua Bunn, a fellow-commaner of 
Chiist’B College, with whom he resided there, 
but he woe not admitted a member of the 
college or of the university, owing to wont 
of mesns. He hoped to make a position as 
s teacher, and, with the consent of the Luca- 
sian professor, William Whiston, formed a 
class, to which he lectured on the Newtonian 
philosophy, hydrostatics, mechanics, sounds, 
astronomy, the tides, and optica. On 30 Oct. 
1710 Whiston was expelled from his pro- 
fessorship; on 19 Nov. 1711 Saunderson was 
made M,A. by special patent upon a recom- 
mendation from Queen Aune, m order that 
he might he eligible to eucceed Whiston. 
On Tuesday, 30 Nov., ' he was chosen 
[fourth Lucasian] mathematick professor’ in 
spite of some opposition (Rmi, Aiaru, 1709- 
1720, ed, Luard, 1860) . On 31 Jm. (1712) 
Saunderson deliveredius inanguration speech, 

Ciceronian J^ro^this time he app^edhin^ 
s^ closely to the reading of lectures, con- 
tinuing in residence at Ghiist’a CoUege till 
1723, when he took a house in Cambridge, 
and soon after married. In 1728, when 
George II visited Cambridge, Saunderson 
attended him in the senate^onse, and was 


created doctor of laws. Lord Chesterfield, 
who was at Trinity Hall, 1712-14, and at- 
tended Saunderson’s lectures, described him 
as a professor who had not the use of his 
own eyes, hut taught others to use theirs. 
^ spent seven or wght hours a day in teach- 
ing. Some of his lectures are e.vtant in 
manuscript in the University Library at 
Cambridge (without date, hut contains a 
letter signed J. Bate of date 3 Jan. 1735). 

Saunderson had a good ear for music, and 
could readily distinguish to the fifth part of 
a note; he was a good performer with a 
flute. He could judge of the size of a room 
and of his distance from, the wall, and re- 
cognised places by their sounds. He had 
a keen sense of touch ; he ‘ distinguished in a 
set of Roman medals the genuine fi;om the 
false, though they hod . . . deceived a con- 
nois&eurwhohadiudgedbythe eye’ (ij/e pre- 
fixed to hia ‘ Algebra’ ). lie waea man of out- 
spoken opinions in general: his reverence for 
Newton was extreme. He was the recipient 
of one of four copies of the ‘ Gommercium 
Epistolicum ’ ordered by the Royal Society 
to be sent to Cambridge in 1713 (Eeeesion, 
Covrespondenag of Newton and Cotes, 1860, 
p.'SSl; see also pp. S, 66, 214, 223), and was 
admitted a fellow of the Royal Society on 
21 May 1719. He corresponded with WU- 
liam Jones (1076-174^ [q. v.l, and was 
acquainted with Be Moivre, Machin, and 
Keill (cf. Eigattd, Chrretpondence of Scien- 
tifioMm <ftke Seventeenth Century, Oxford, 
1841, i. 261-4). He was also a member of 
the Spitalfields Mathematical Society, which 
flourished from 1717 to 1846 (Db MoneAN, 
Budget^ Paradoxes, p. 232 ; see also pp. 80, 
461). invented a computing board, which 

was described by his successor in the pro- 
fessorship, John Colson. He died of scurvy 
on 19 April 1739, and was buried in tlie 
chancel at Boxwoi^ (a village about eight 
miles uorth-wast from Cammidge), where 
there is a monument to his memory. By his 
wife, a daughter of William Bickons, rector 
of Boxwoiui, he had a son and a daughter. 
There is a painting of him holding an armil- 
laiy sphere, by I, Vandethanok, in the Uni- 
versity Library at Cambridge. The paint- 
ing was bequeathed by the Rev. Thomas 
Eerrich in 1823; it (mpears to have been 
otiginallypainted for Martin Folkesin 1718, 

Saunderson published no books during his 
lifetime. His 'Algebra,’ prepared by Mm 
during the last six years of his life, m two 
volumes 4to (Oambr. Univ. Press), was pub- 
lished by subscription in 1740 by Ms widow 
and son and dau^ter (John and Anne Saun- 
derson). The frontispiece is an engraving by 
B. Vandergfuchtfrom the portrait by Vanoei- 
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banck. Tbe treatise ia a model of careful 
exposition, and reminds one of tke ‘ Algebra’ 
which Euler dictated after having bean over- 
taken by bhndneas. It contains an account 
of Euclid’s doctrine of proportion, a_ good 
deal of what we now call mensuration, a 
consideration of Eiophantine problems, and 
of magic squares, and it finishes with the 
solution ox biquadratic equations. Some 
of Saunderson's manuscripts were printed 
in 1761, under the title ‘The Method of 
Fluxions applied to a Select Number of Use- 
ful Rroblema together with the Demonstra- 
tion of Mr. Ootos’s forms of Fluents in the 
second part of his Logometiia, the Analysis 
of the Problems in his Scholium G-enerole, 
and an Eimlanation of the Principal Pro- 
positions ox Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy,’ 
London, 8vo. This ia an interesting manual 
of elementary mathematical physics. In 
1761 ‘ Select Parts of Professor Saunder- 
son’s Elements of Algebra for Students at the 
TJniveraitias ’ was published anonymously, 
London, 8vo. 

[A memoir of Saunderson, stated to bo derived 
from his friends, Dr. Thomas Nattlaton, Dr. 
Bichard Wilkes, Bev. J. Boldero (fellow of 
Christ’s College), Eav. G-ervas Holmes (follow 
of Emmanuel), Bov. Qranvilla Wheeler, Dr. 
Bicliard Davies (Queens' College), is prefixed to 
Saunderson's Algebra, 1740 j see also Burke’s 
Sublime and Beautiful, pt. r. sect. S,] H. F. B, 

SAUNFORD. fSee Sampfobd.] 

SAURIN, WHiLIAM (1767 H-lSafi), 
attomey-TOueral for Ireland, the second son 
of James Saurin, vioar of Belfast, was born 
in that town in 1767 or 1768. His nand- 
father, or, according to Agnew (ii. 426), his 
great-grandfather, Louis Saurin, D.D., a 

S ir brother of the celebrated French 
er, Jacques Saurin, came of a rood 
Languedoc family (Haao, La. Franca Pro- 
teatante, ed. 1858, ix. 177), noted for its at- 
tachment to the reformed church. But being, 
in consequence of the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes in 1686, compelled to leave France, 
he was for some time minister of the French 
church in the Savoy; but, proceeding to 
Ireland about 1727, he was on 22 March 
presented to the deanery of Ardagh, and on 
3 June 1736 installed archdeacon of Derry. 
He married, in 1714, Henrietta Cornel de la 
Bretonnibre, and, dying in September 174S, 
was buried at St. Anne’s, Dublin. James 
Saurin, his son, succeeded Richoird Stewart 
as vicar of Belfast in 1747 ; ha married, 
about 1764, Mrs. Duff, the widow, it is pre- 
sumed, of John D uff, who had been four times 
sovereign of Belfast, and died in office in 
1758 j he was much respected in Belfast, 


where he died about 1774, leaving four 

J^“es, and Maft Authonv' 
William, after receiving a fair educatiij 
at Saumarez Dubourdien’s school atLkbi.rn 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a tellL’ 
commoner in 1776, and graduated B A in 
1777. Proceeding to London, he eatw«d 
LmMln’s Inn, and was called to the Irish 
bar in 1780. He was noted as a diligent 
student, but did not rise rapidly in bi< 
profession. On 21 Jan. 1786 he manW 
Mary, widow of Sir Richard Cox Fq y 
daughter of Edward O’Brien and sister ot 
the second and third marquises of Thch 
mond [see O’Bkidn, James, third Mabqdu 
OF TnoMOND], by whom he had a latcc 
family. The able manner, however, In which 
he acted as agent to the Hon. E. Ward in 
1790 in contesting the representation of oo 
Down with Robert Stewart (afterwards Vis- 
count Castlereagh), altrneted attention to 

him, and from that time his business steaifilv 
increased. He was retained for the defendant 
in the case of Oun’an v. Sandys on Itf Feb. 
1796, and his speech as junior oounsel oii 
that occasion has been highly commended, 
In 1706 the Irish bar conferred on him the 
honour of electing him oaptaLn-commandant 
of their corps of yeomanry, and on 6 July 
17Q8 he was granted a patent of precedence 
immediately after the prime seqeant, at- 
torney and solicitor general. He eerved the 
government that year in some of the trials 
arising out of the rebellion, notaUy in that 
of the brothers Sheares, William Michael 
Byrne, and Oliver Bond. He was offered the 
post of solicitor-general, vacant through the 
Novation of John Toler (afterwards first Earl 
of Norbury) [q. v.j to the attorney-general- 
ship; but, notwimetanding the pressure 
brought to hear upon him, he resolutely re- 
fused to accept it in consequence of having 
made up hie mind to oppose the goveimnent 
on their union scheme. At a meeting of the 
bar on 9 Sept, he moved a resolution to the 
effect that a union was an innovation dan- 

? 'erous and improper to propose at that time 
SnWABP, OolleotaneaPoiitiea, Hi i75)\ but, 
according to under-secretory Oooke, neither 
he nor the gentleman who seconded liim 
spoke very forcibly {Oaatlereagh Carrey, i, 
S43), and his opinion was confirmed by Sit 
Jonah Barrington {Bias and Fall <tf the Jrieh 
Nation, ed. 1868, p. 317). Not content, 
however, with offering a constitutional op- 
position to the measure, he tried to involve 
the bar as a body in his opposition. But the 
order he issued to the corps to assemble ‘to 
take into their consideration a question of 
the greatest national importance ’ was die- 
approved by many of the bar, and was 
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counterinaiided. It "was as T^ell that the 
attempt to give a military appearance to his 
agitatwn was abandoned, for government 
resolved to mark its disapprobation by 
depriving him of his silk gown. Hie con- 
duct was, however, approved by the city of 
Dublin, and in July 1799 a resolution con- 
ferring on him the freedom of the city, ‘ for 
his m^ly resistance of a legislative union,’ 
wae earned in the commons, and adopted 
by the coart of aldermen with the omission 
of the clause relating to his ‘manly resist- 

'*'^TOe retirement of the Qon. Aichard 
Anuesley, who had accepted the escheator- 
ship of Munster — the Irish equivalent for the 
Chiltern Hundreds — having created a va- 
cancy in parliament, Saurin was, by the in- 
fluence of Lord Downshire, returned M.P. 
for the borough of Blessing ton in 1799. He 
spoke three times at considerable length 
arainst the union in January, March, and 
June, 1800, his argument going to ^rove 
that parliament could not alienate the rights 
of the nation, and that if the union was car- 
ried without having been brought constitu- 
tionslly before the people, it would not be 
morally binding, and the right of resistance 
would remain. His doctrine was denounced 
as a manifest incitement to rebellion, and 
Castlereagh declared that, ‘however his pro- 
fessional opinions might accord with the 
principles of the constitution, his doctrines 
m the House were those of Tom Fame.’ 
And in his last speech on 26 June he dis- 
played ‘more caution and moderation on the 
subject of the competence of parliament’ 
{Commllia Correap. iii. 248). His opposition 
to the union has been highly eulogised bj 
writers who reprobate that measure, but it 
was based on narrow professional interests 
and hosi^ty to the Roman catholics rather 
than on broad national grounda. Of pa- 
triotism outside the narrow limits of _ the 
piotestant ascendency he had no conception ; 
and his subsequent career, so for from being 
illogical, was the natural result of the mo- 
tives that inspired his opposition to the 
union. He was again offered and again de- 
clined the post of solicitor-general in 1803 ; 
but four years later he yielded to friendly 
pressure, and on 21 May 1807 was appomtad 
attorney-general for Irmand under the Duke 
of Richmond as lord Heutenent. This, the 
most important post perhaps in the Irish 
government, he continued to hold till J onuery 
1822, and during that long period of fourteen 
yew he was the heart and soul of the oppu- 
aition to the catholic claims. In 1811 he 
advised and conducted the prosecution of 
Dt. Shfitidai\ under the provisions of the 


Convention Act of 1793, and, though on that 
occasion, foiling to secure a conviction, he 
was more successful in a similar charge 
against Mr. Kir wan in the year ibllowing. 
His conduct was regarded as arbitrary, and 
even unconstitutional by the catholics, and 
strenuous but inefieotual efforts were made 
to obtain his removal. 

During Peel’s tenure of the Irish secre- 
taryship ne lived on terms of cordial intimacy 
with him. He conducted the proseoution la 
1813 against John Magee [q. v.], editor and 
proprietor of the ‘ Dublin Evening Post,' for 
an alleged libel against the Duke of !&ch- 
mond, but with the avowed object of wrest- 
ing that formidable instrument of agitation 
out of the hands of the catholics- thereby 
drawing down on himsplf the wrath of 
O’Connell, who did not spore to hint at his 
foreign origin and ‘Jacobinical' conduct 
during the union debates. So Intense, in- 
deed, was O'Cennell’s indignation that when 
Magee was brought up tor judgment, he 
distorted something that Saurin said into a 
personal insult, and declared that only his 
respect for the temple of justice restrained 
him from corporally chastising him. The 
‘scene’ was brought to a close by Saurin 
declaring that he had not meant to refer to 
O’OonnBll ; but there can he little question 
that the attack to which he had been sub- 
jected intensifled his hatred both of O’Con- 
nell individually and also of the catholics 
generally. And it is perhaps not unfair to 
attribute to a feeling of personal animosity 
against O’Connell the pertinacity with which 
he insisted on the suppression in the follow- 
ing year of the catholic board (PABKsn, Sir 
Robert Reel, p, 139). That he could and did 
use his position to promote on anti-catholic 
agitation, the discovery of his famous letter 
to Lord Horbury, urging him to influence 
the groni^uries on circuit, places beyond 
doubt. His intolerance seemed to Lord 
Wellesley to render his removal necessary, 
and in 1822 he was superseded by Plunket. 
The blow was wholly unexpected, and, in 
indignation at what he conceived to be his 
betrayal by Lord Liverpool, he refused a 
judgeship coupled with a peerage, and re- 
turned to his practice at the chancery bar. 
‘ I have been told,’ said Lord Wellesley in 
explaining his conduct, ‘that I have ill- 
treated hu. Saurin. I offered him the chief- 
justiceship of the king's bench: that was 
not ill-treating him. 1 offered him on Eng- 
lish peerage : that was not ill-treating him. 
I did not, it is true, continue him m the 
viceroyalty of Ireland, for I am the viceroy 
of Ireland’ (Gbittait, lAfe ((f Orattan, v. 
123 n.) Though depiLved of office, Sauiin 
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still continued to exercise considerable in- 
fluence in the government of tlie connl^, 
and was an active promoter of the formation 
of the Brunswidi club in 1828. His presence 
at a general meeting of the Brunswicu Consti- 
tutional Club at &e Eotunda, on 19 Feb. 
1829, was hailed with rapture by the Orange 
party, and probably if the agitation had been 
succesrful in withholding catholic emanci- 
pation, he would have become chancellor 
of Ireland (cf. Gent. Mag. 1839, ii. 88). 

Becoming father of the bar, and beginning 
to feel the weight of years press heavily on 
him, he retired from practice in 1831, and 
died on 11 Jon. 1839. His widow survived 
till 28 Jan. 1840. Of his children, the eldest 
son, Admiral Edward Saurin, married, on 
16 July 1828, Lady Mary Ryder (who died 
in her 100th year on 5 Aug. 1900), second 
daughter of the first earl 01 Hairowby, and 
died on 28 Feb. 1878, leaving, with other 
chUdrem a son, WiUiam OranviUe Saurin, 
esg. Somewhat below medium height, 
Saurin’s physiognomy betrayed his French 
origin. Kis eyes, shaded by dork and shaggy 
eyeurows, were black and piercing, but their 
{dance was not unkindly. His forehead was 
SioughlM rather thou bold, and furrowed 
by long study and care. His knowledge of 
law was profound; his personal character 
beyond reproach ; his manner of speaking, if 
not eloquent, was earnest and impressive ; but 
in political life it seemed os if the shadow of 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes ever 
confronted his mental gaze. 

[There is an uncritically eulogistic biography 
in Wills's Irish Nation, iii. 448-d9, and an in- 
adequate life in W ebb’s Compendium. The pre- 
sent article is based on notices in Agnew’sFrencfr 
Protestant Exiles, ii. 425, 478-9; Ulster Jour- 
nal of Arehmology, ii. 176-8 ; Gent. Mag. 1839, 
ii. 88 : Haag’s La Franco Protestants ; Cotton’s 
Fiisti Eccles. Hib.; Smyth’s Law OfScers; 
HoweH’s State Trials, vol. xxyii. ; Qrattan’s Life 
of Henry Grattan, v. 15, 120-S ; the published 
correspondence of Lords Cornwallis and Castle- 
reagh; MacDougaU’s Sketches-of Irish Political 
Characters; Parker’s Sir Hobert Peel; Fitz- 
patridi’s Corresp. of Daniel O’Connell ; O’Keeffe’s 
life and Times of O’Connell; Shell’s Sketches, 
Legal and Political.] H. H. 

SAUTRE, WILLIAM (<f.l401), Lollard. 
[See Sawtsbt.] 

SAVAGE, Sib ARNOLD (d. 1410), 
speaker of the House of Commona, came of 
a family that had long been settled at 
Gohbing,^ Kent. A Sir ^hert Savage of 
Bobbing is said to have taken port in the 
third crusade, and a Sir John Savage of 
Bobbing was present at the siege of Car- 
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laverock in 1300. The headToFaTtoj; 
during six generations represented Kent in 
parliament. The speake/s father was Sin 
Abnold SAVAun (d. 1376), who served in 
France in lo4o, and was a commissioner of 
array in Kent in 1346 and several times 
afterwards {Ftedera, iii. 88, 78, 243 8im 
He sat in the parliament of January 13o->' 
was warden of the coasts of Kent on 13 April 
1366, and mayor of Bordeaux on 12 
1369, retaining the latter post till 1SU3. in 
1303 he was employed in negotiations irith 
Pedro of Castile, and in 1371 and 1373 
a commissioner to treat with France (ib ii, 
422, 688, 702, 934, 1062). He died in 1876 
having married Mary or Margery, daughter 
of Michael, lord Poynings [q. v.] “ 

Sir Arnold Savage, the son, was sheriff of 
Kent in 1381 and 1386, and in 1386 served 
with John of Gaunt in Spain (Ftedera, vii 
490, original edit.) He was constable of 
Queenborough from 1392 to 1896, and was 
at one time lieutenant of Dover Castle 
(Hasted, Fent, iii. 667, iv. 76). He was a 
knight of the shire for Kent in the parlia- 
ments of January and November ISflO. 
Savage did not eit again in pai-liament till 
1401, when, on 22 Jan., the commons pre- 
sented him aa their speaker. In this capa- 
oitv he gained great credit by his oratory. 
‘ He had the art of dealing efteetlve thrusts 
under cover of a cloud of polished verbiage’ 
(Rambat, i. 29). On the occasion of bis 
presentation, after making the usual protest, 
Savage addressed the king, desiring tWths 
commons might have good advice, and not 
be pressed with the most important matters 
at the close of parliament. Three ^yslater 
he appeared ogaiu before the king, be^g 
him not to listen to any idle tales of the 
commons’ proceedings. This request was 
granted, and Savage then delivered a long 
speech of advice as to the chaUeuge of cer- 
tain lords by the French. When Savage and 
the commons presented themselves mr the 
third time, on 31 Jan., Henry desired that 
all further petitions might be made in 
writing. The parliament closed with an 
elaborate speech from Savage, in which he 
likened the session of parliament to the 
mass. This session had been important 
both for parliamentary theory and practice; 
the commons had petitionedj though without 
success, that redress of grievances should 
precede supply, and had urged the need for 
more ocevuate engrossing of the record of 
parliamentary business. Savage was re- 
sponsible at least for formulating these de- 
mands {Holla of Parliament, iii. 465-6, 460). 
Later in the year Savage was one of the 
couuoil of the Prince of Wales (Hogal let- 
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p. 69). Savage again rapresenled Kent 
in tne parliament wnich met in Oototer 
1402 though he did not serve as speaker, 
In the parliament of 1404 he rvaa, on 16 Jan., 
for the second time presented as speaker. In 
spite of his long speeches, he was probably 
acceptable to the king, for he had attended 
councils durmg the previous year, and had 
teen consulted by Henry shortly before the 
meeting of parliament as to the arrangement 
of business. Savage -was one of the knights 
namiid by the commons in March to serve 
on the king’s great and continual council 
(Soils Parliament, iii. 623, 680), and at- 
tended accordingly the first meeting of the 
council on 23 April (Proc. Frivy UmnaU, L 
223). Uln name continues to appear as one 
of the council in 1406 and 1406 (fA. i. 2SS, 
244 246, 293). He was one of the two 
persons nominated by the council for the 
king's choice as controller of Ms household 
on a Dec. 1406 (i6. i. 296). In May and 
September 1408 ha was employed in the 
negotiations with Prance (Fccdera, viii. 583, 
69a). He died on 29 Nov. 1410, and was 
buried in the south chancel of Bobbing 
church, with Joaue Eekingham, his wife. 
The St. .Albaus chronicler, in recording 
Savage's appointment as speaker in 1401, 
says that he managed the business of the 
commons with such prudence, tact, and elo- 
quence as to win universal praise (Annales 
Henrici Quarti, p. 335). ‘ Henry IV and 
Arnold Sovnge’ furnished AValter Savage 
Londor [q. vj with the theme for one of his 
‘Imaginary Conversations.’ Leudor believed 
himsmf to he descended from Savage the 
spe^er, and named his eldest son Arnold. 

Savage had an only son, Sir Arnold 
Savage, who was knight of the shire for 
Kent in 1414, and died on 26 March 1420. 
He married Katherine (tf. 1437), daughter 
of Boger, lord Scales, hut left no issue. He 
and his wife were buried in tho north chancel 
of Bobbing church. It is perhaps the third 
Sir Arnold Savage, and not his father, who 
was executor to the poet Gower. He was 
succeeded at Bobbing by his sister Eleanor, 
who had married (1) Sir Beginald Oobham, 
by whom she had no issue ; and (2) William, 
son of Sir Lewis Clifford. 

Savage’s arms were argent six lioncels 
rampant sable, which are identical with the 
arms of the Savages of Book Savage and 
Frodshom Castle, Cheshire. But though the 
families were probably related, there is no 
ground for supposing that the speaker's only 
son had any (^Idren. 

[Otteiboume'a Chzon, p. 232 ; Historical 
Letters, Henry IV, p. 09 (Bolls Ser.) ; Nicolas’s 
Proe. and Ordinances of the Privy Council; 


Hasted’s History of Kont, vol. i. pp. Ixxxv, oix-x, 
vol. iii, pp. 638, 6.15-6 ; Archeeologi .1 Cantiana, 
vi. 87 i Beturn of Kembora of Parliament, i, 
53-281 ; Stubbs's Constitutional History, iii. 
26-31, 13-5; Wylie’s Hist, of Henry IV, i, 160, 
400-1, 410, ii. 428; Bamsay’s Lancaster and 
York, i. 26, 66, 73, 98 ; Hanning's Lives of the 
Spe,ikars, pp. 20-32 ; The Savages of the Ards, 
by fl. F. Ajrmstrong], pp. 71-3.] C. L. K. 

SAVAGE, HENBr, D.D. (1604.P-ie72), 
master of BaUiol College, Oxford, was the 
son of Francis Savage of Dobs Hill in the 
parish of Eldersfleld or Eldsfield, Worces- 
tershire. He was entered as a commoner of 
Balliol in 1621 at the age of seventeen 
(Wood), but was not matriculated till 
11 March 1G24-5. HegruduatedB. A. 24Nov. 
1625, M.A. 4 Feh. 1630, and B.D. 8 Nov. 
1637. He was elected fellow of Ms college in 
1628. About 1640 he travelled in France 
with William, sixth baron Sondya of Tho 
Vyne, and shook off Ms academic ‘ niorosity 
and rusticity.’ He submitted to the parlia- 
mentary visitors of the university (Bubrows, 
p. 479) ; and was presented to the reotory and 
vicarage of Sherborne St. John, HampsMre, 
in 1648. 

Savage was recalled to Oxford by Ms 
election, on 20 Feb. 1630-1, to aucceed Dr. 
George Bradshaw ae master of Balliol, and 
proceeded to the degree of D.D. on 16 Oct. 
following ; his dissertations on ‘ Infant Bap- 
tism ’ were published in 1633, and provoked 
an answer from John Tomhes [q. v.J of Mag- 
dalen Hall, to which Savage replied in 1636. 
His opinions on this and other theological 
subjects were sufficiently orthodoxnot only to 
save him from molestation at the Brestoiation, 
but to secure him the post of ch^lain-in- 
ordinary to Charles II, the reotory of Bladon, 
near Woodstock, in 1661, in addition to &e 
rectory of Fillingham, Lincolnshire, which 
he held as master (dispensation in Cal. State 
Papers, 17 Feb. 1602), a oanonry at Glou- 
cester in 1666, and tho rectory of Cxow- 
morah, Oxfordshire, in 1670 (ib. 16 Oct. 
1669, and 1 Juno 1670). During his tenure 
of the mastership of Balliol it was one of 
the poorest and smallest colleges. He died 
on 2 June 1072, and was buried ‘ below the 
altar steps ' in the college chapel. 

Savage married, about 1665, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Colouel Henry Sandys (d, 1644) and 
sister of his friend William, sixth lord 
Sandys, and of Henry and Edwin, seventh 
and eighth barons. He had seven cMldren. 
Savage’s widow died, 15 1683, in an 

obscure house in St. Ebbe’s at Oxford ( W OOD, 
Life, ed. Clark, ii. 246). 

Savage published : 1. ' Tres Qumstiones 
Theologices in Comitiorum Yeaperiia Oxon. 
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discnsaee an. 1652, viz,, An Pasdobaptismus tution was founded in 1806 in the OldJex^ 
sit licltus,’ Oxford, 1663. 2. ‘Thesis dots- Savage was anointed assistant libram 
toris Savage, nempe Peedobaptismum esse under Bichard Person fq. y.], and he restS 
licitum, Coniirmatio, contra Refutationem Porson from the workhouse in St. JVtarti^ 
Mri. Tombes nuper editam,' concluding with Lane on 20 Sept. 1808, after the seiniiC 
a ‘ Vindicatio eius a Oalumniis Mri. Tombes,’ which preceded the scholar’s death. About 

Oxford, 1666. 8. ‘Eeasons showing that this period of his life he contributed lanrelv 

there is no need of such Reformation of the to the ‘ Monthly Magazine’ and the ‘ Unirat- 
publie Doctrine, Worship, Rites and Cera- sal Magazine, but most of Ms abundant store 
monies, Ohurch Government, and Discipline of literary anecdote perished with him. 
nsi9pretended,’London, 1660| thisia anan- After 1820 Savage spent snmft time in 
swer to a pamphlet of ‘ Reasons showing that Taunton, first as manager of an unsuccessful 
there is need,’ &o., attributed to Dr. Oor- tory newspaper, then os a bookseller and 
nelius Burges [q. V.] 4. ‘ The Dew of Her- finally as librarian of the Somerset and Taun- 
mon which fell upon the Hill of Sion, or an ton Institution. His next move was to Dot' 
Answer to a Book entitl’d “ Sion’s Groans,” ’ Chester, where he edited for fourteen years 
London,1663; some copies are called ‘Tolera- the ‘Dorset County Chronicle and Somer- 
tion, with its Principal Oigections fully Con- setshire Gazette.’ He returned to Taunton 
futed, or an Answer.’ 6. ‘ Balliofergus, or a and died there on 19 March 1846. His wife 
Commentary upon the foundation, Poun- was Diana, eldest daughter of Thomas Swain- 
ders, and Affairs of Balliol College, Oxford,’ ston of Hatfield, near Doncaster. She died 
1668, a small quarto of 130 pages, inolnd- in 1806, and their son,Thomas James Savage 
ing ‘Natalitia OoUegii Pembrochiani Oxonii died on 16 May 1819, aged 21 {Geat, Mau, 
1624 the manuscript, a parchment volume 1819, i. 498-4). 

dated 1661, is in Balliol College Library Savage wrote: 1. ‘History of Howden 
(MS. oclv). This work is stigmatised by Church ’ [anon.^, 1799. 2. * Historv of the 
Wood, who rendered the author some assist- Castle and Parish of Wressle in East 
anoe, as ‘containing many foul errors,’ and Riding of Yorkshire,' 1806. 3. ‘The Libia- 
by Mr. H. T. Riley (iKst. MSS. Comm. 4th rian,’ 1808-9 j throe volumes and one nnm- 
Rep. p. 444) as ‘ a vapid and superficial pro- ber (48 pp.) of the fourth volume. An ‘ Ac- 
duotion,’ but it is of considerable value, in count of the Last Illness of Eiobaid Por- 
spite of its inaccuracies, as the first attempt son ’ is in vol. i. pp. 274-81. It was also 
to construct the history of an Oxford college printed separately in an edition of seventy- 
on the basis of authentic registers and deeds five copies, and is embodied in Watson’s 
(of. Woon, Athena Oxon. iii. 967 j and Life, ‘ Life of Poreon,’ pp. 318-32 (cf. Gent. Mag, 
ed. Clark, i. 316, ii. 46, 136; CLiKK, Cbf- 1808, ii. 1188). 4. ‘An Account of the 

leges of OA/ortf, p. 49 ; RiSsnAiiU, Mediaval London Daily Newspapers,’ 1811 ; useful as 
Universities, ii. 472). showing their circulation and opinions at 

[Wood’s Atheuss Oxon. iii. 957, and Life, ed. that date. 6. ‘ Observations on the Vaneties 
Olork; 'Wiitt’sDibl. Brit. ii. 834; Nash’s Woroas- of Architecture,’ 1812. 6. ‘ Memorabilia, oi 
tershire; Chambers's Worcestershire Worthies, Recollections Historical, Biographicsl, and 
p. 140; Obalmers'a Biogr. Diet, and Univ. of Antiquarian,' 1820. 7. ‘A History of the 
Oxford, i. 62 ; G. F. A[rtnBtrong]'a Savages of Hundred of Oarhampton, Somerset,’ 1830. 

account of the g. ‘Doroheater and its Environs’ 1832,18- 
Bldeisfleld branch.] H. E. D. B. issued in 1833. He edited ‘ Concise History 

SAVAGE, JAMBS (1767—1846), anti- of the Present State of Commerce of Great 
quary, born oL Howden, Yorkshire, on 30 Aug, Britain,’ translated [by J. W, H.] from the 
1767, was the son of James Savage, a bell German of Charles Reinhard, 1805, and 
and clock maker. When about sixteen years ‘ Toulmin’s History of Taimton,’ 1822. 
old he became a contributor to the journals He circulated in 1827 a ‘ Specimen of a 
published in the neighbourhood of Howden, Topographical Dictionary of Somerset,' and 
and in 1790 he commenced business in that aprospeotusof’ATopogrnphioalandGenes- 
town with his brother, WiUiam Savage [q.v.], logical History of the Western Division of 
as printer and bookseller. In 1797 William Somerset.’ Neither of these works issued 
moved to London, andin 1803 Jamesfollowed fi-nm the press, but the manuscripts which 
him, and from that time devoted himself un- he ooUeoted for them were lots 1146-73 of 
weoriedly to antiquarian and bibliograpMcal the ooUsetions of SirThomaaPhillipps, which 
pursuits. Ho was at first employed in the were sold in June 1896. 
puhlishing business of Sir Richard Phillips [Doraeb County Chronicle, 27 March 1 846, p. 4; 

[q. T.], and afterwards by the firms of Maw- Gent. Mag. 1846, i. 667-8; Mayo’s Bibliotheca 
man and Sherwood. When the London Insti- Dorset, p, 147 ; Savage's works.] "W.V.O, 
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"iZvAGETjAMBS (1779-1862), archi- 
tect hora at Hackncj, London, on 10 April 
1779 tras articled to I>aniel Asher Alexan- 
der fq- V"]" architect of the London 
docks under -whom he serred for several 
years as clerk of the works. In 1798 ha 
Was admitted a student of the Eoyal 
<^cadenij, and subsequently sent fourteen 
iirchiteotural subjects to the exhibitions be- 
tween 1799 and 1832. His design for im- 
proving the city of Aberdeen, in 1800 ob- 
^m«d°the second premium of 160/. In 
1806 he was the successful competitor for a 
design for rebuilding Ormond Bridge over 
the Liffey, Dublin, and in 1808 he furnished 
the design and built Richmond bridge over 
the same river. In 1806 he presented to 
the London Architectural Society, of which 
he was a member, an ‘ Essay on Bridge Build- 
ing’ (Sisai/s of the Society, 1810, ii. 119-07). 

desi w for a stone bridge of three arches 
over the Ouse at Temeford in Bedfordshire, in 
1316, was accepted by the magistrates of the 
county. In 1819 his plans for building St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea, were chosen from 
among forty designs. This church is re- 
maikAle for the ceiling of the nave, which 
consists of a groined vault of solid stone, 
whose lateral pressure is resisted by flying 
buttresses also of solid stone. His design 
for London Bridge in 1823 had arches con- 
structed on the same principle as the ceUmg 
of St. Luke's Church, and was highly com- 
mmided ; but the costing vote of the chair- 
man the committee of the House of Com- 
mons was given in favour of the plan of Sir 
John EenniB |b. v.] (Journal of the Souse of 
Commons, 20 June 1823, p. 411). He made 
a plon in 1826 for improving the river 
Thames, by forming on the aouw bank the 
Surrev qu^, which he proposed should ex- 
tend nom London Bridge to Bishop’s Walk, 
Lambeth, 

Much of his practice consisted in arbitra- 
tion cases and in advising on the architec- 
tural end engineering questions brousht be- 
fore the courts of law. In 1836 he published 
'Obsecrations on Styles in Architecture, with 
Suggestions on the best Mode of procuring 
Designs for Public Buildings, and promoting 
the Improvement of Architecture, especially 
in reference to a Recommendation in the 
Report of the Commissioners on the Designs 
for the Hew Houses of PorRament,’ I^is 
pamphlet obtained an extensive circulation, 
fo 1830 he succeeded Henry HakewiU as 
architect to the Society of the Middle Temple, 
and erected the cloc^-tower to their haU, 
Plowden Buildings, in Middle Temple Lane, 
and other works. In 1840, for the societies 
of the Inner and Middle Temple, he com- 
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manced the restoration of theTempleChureh; 
but, a disagreement arising, the works were 
completed by other architects, although 
mainly on Savage’s original designs. 

Among other Duildin|'8 which he designed 
and executed were Trinity Church, Sloane 
Street, 1828 ; St. James’s Church, Bermond- 
sey, 1827 ; Trinity Church, Tottenham Green, 
1^0 ; St. Mary’s Church, Ilford, Essex j St. 
Michael’s Church, Burleigh Street, Strand ; 
St. Thomas the Martyr Church, Brentford, 
Essex; St. Mary’s Church, Speenhamland, 
near Newbury, Berkshire; and St. Mary’s 
Church, Addlestone, Ohertsey, Surrey. 

He was one of the oldest members of the 
Surveyors’ Club, a member and cbairman 
of the committee of fine arts of the Society 
for the Promotion of Arts, Manufactare.«, 
and Commerce, a member of the Graphic 
Society from the time of its formation in 
1831, and for a short time a fellow of the 
Institute of British Architects, 

He died at North Place, Hampstead 
Road, London, on 7 May 1862, and was 
buried at St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, on 
12 Maj. 

Besides the works mentioned he wrote, 
withL.N. Gottingham, ‘ St. Saviour's Ohnnfo, 
Southwark; Reasons against pulling down 
the Lady Chapel at the east end of St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, usually deno- 
minated the Consistorial Court,’ 1827. 

[Civil Engineer and Architects’ Journal, July 
1862, pp. 228-7 ; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; 
Diet, of Architecture, 1887, rii. 26 ; Gent. Mag, 
1862, ii. 206-7,] G-. 0. B. 

SAVAGE, Sia JOHN (d. 1492), poli- 
tician and soldier, was son of Sir J ohn Savage 
(1422-1496) of Clifton, by Catherine, daugh- 
ter of Thomas, lord Stanley, and sister of 
Thomas Stanley, first earl ot Darby [q. v.l 
Thomas Savage (d. 1607) [q. v.T, arohbmop of 
York, was his brother. John Savage, junior, 
as he was usuoRy styled, was created a knight 
of the Bath by Edward IV on the occasion 
of his queen's coronation on 26 May 1466 
(Letters and Papers illustrative <f the Wars 
of the Bnylvdi in Frarae under Senry F7, ed. 
Stevenson, Rolls Ser, u. [784]). On 1 7 April 
1483, os a knight of the royal body, he was 
one of those selected to bear Edward’s body 
into Westminster Abhej (Letters and Papers 
illustratiTTB of the Stigns <f Piokard III and 
Senry VS, ed. Gairdner, Rolls Ser, i, 6, 8). 
Savage was mayor of Chester in 1484 aud 
1486, and in the former year was made a 
freeman of the city, with eight of his 
brothers. 

Richard HI bestowed much preferment 
upon him, delegating him to take the oaths 
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of aUegiatice in Kent, and placing Um intliB 
commission of the peace {Sari, MS. 488, 
IE 90-4). Nevertheless he had a secret un- 
derstanding mth the Earl of Pdchmond. His 
treachery came to light through the arrest 
of Lord Stanley’s son. Lord Strange, and 
Savage jomed Richmond on his march through 
"Wales. At the battle of Boswonh he is 
said to have commanded the left 'wing of 
Henry’s army. Eor his services Henry vLf 
granted him a number of forfeited estates in 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
and Shropshire, on 7 March 1486. On 16 Feb. 
1488 he received fresh grants, and on 16 Nov. 
was elected a knight of the Garter (Mate- 
rials for the Jteiffn of Senry VII, ed. Camp- 
bell, Rolls Sor. ii. 246). He took part in 
the siege of Boulogne in October 1492, and, 
being intercepted by the enemy while recon- 
noitring, refused to surrender, and was in con- 
sequence slain (Bacon, Sist. of Senry VII, 
ed, Lumby, p, 102 ; Hall, Chronicle, 1809, 
p. 469). 

By his wife Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
Ralph "V'emon of Haddon, he had a son, 
John, who succeeded him, and four daugh- 
ters. Sir John had also on illegitimate son 
George, rector of Davenham, Oheehire, who 
IB said to have been the father of Edmund 
Bonner [q. v.], bishop of London. 

[O'. F. A[rmatrong]'s Savoges of the Ards; 
Addir. MS. 6298, f, 290 ; Gairdner's Life of 
Bichard III, 1870, pp. 288-9 ; Bamsay’s Lancas- 
ter and York, 1882, ii. 540; Notee and Queries, 
8th ser. vi. 397.) £. I. C. 

SAVAGE, JOHN (d. 1686), conspirator, 
probably belonged to the Savage family of 
Derbysmre. As an ardent Roman catholic 
of impetuous temperament, he joined the 
army of the Duka of Parma in the Lo'w 
Countries. After seeing some active service 
he passed through Rhems on bis return to 
England. There he met Dr. William Gif- 
ford (1664r-1029) [q. v.], who persuaded him 
that the asaassmation of Queen Elizabeth 
was alone capable of remedying the evil plight 
of English catholics. In London early in 1686 
he met John Ballard [q. v.] the jesuit, and 
volunteered to join the conspiracy then in 
process of formation by Ballard and fiabing- 
ton for the murder of the queen and the re- 
lease of Mary Qneen of Scots from prison. 
His desp erat e courage r ende red him a vuuabl e 
ally, and Anthony Babington [q. v.] eagerly 
accepted his services. He was the only actor 
in Babington’s plot who was not previously 
attached to the court; but his family seems to 
have been distantly connected with Babing- 
ton’s, which was also settled in Derbyshire. 
In 1489 John Babington and Ralph Savage 
'were jointly licensed to found a chantry at 


North 
of the 
S56). 

[q- V.], 

corresp 
of the 

in April he was one of the six who*WMe 
nominated to assassinate the queen. Agents 
of the government knew all at an early W 
but Savage was not readily daunted. ‘’RTuji 
Babington came to him distracted -with the 
news that Ballard was arrested, he proposed 
to go and kill the queen at once, and Babing. 
ton gave him money to buy a suitable dresl 
Before matters went further, however, Sayaire 

was arrested in London with Chinook 
bourne pd Thomas Tilney. He freelycon- 
fessed his complicity, and when he wss^ tried 
at Westminster on 13 Sept, pleaded gndty 
after a little hesitation, to the whole mdict- 

ment. His confession, which he admittedvras 

made without threat of torture, ■was read by 
the clerk of ^e crown. The extreme sentence 
of the law in cases of treason 'was passed. 
On 20 Sept, he was hanged in an open space 
in the parish of St. GilesA-in-the-Fields mth 
Babington, Ballard, and others. Like Bab- 
ington, he explained in a speech the 
scaffold that he had been taught to regard 
the murder of the queen as a la'wful and 
meritorious act. Before he was dMd the 
rope broke, and he fell from the galWs. 
Much of the rest of the barbarous sentence 
(mutilation and quartering) was performed 
upon him while he was stUl alive. 

[State Trials, i. 1130, 1157, 1168; Stov’s 
Annalcs; Froucle’e Hist, ; arts. BABiHeioy, Ax* 
TBOXYand GirroRD, GiLBEnr.] S. L, 

SAVAGE, JOHN (Jl. 1690-1700), en- 
graver and pi’intseller, executed a few por- 
traits which, though of little artistic merit, 
are valuable as records of interesting persons 
of his day; some of these he published 
separately, others were done as frontispieces 
to hooks. His most important plates are 
‘the Antipapists ’ (portraits of the Dukes of 
Monmouth and Argyll, Arthur, earl of Essex, 
William, lord Russell, &r Thomas Armstronp, 
Alderman Cornish, Algernon Sidney, and 
Sir E. B, Godfrey, on one sheet) ; Philip V of 
Spain ; Arthur Herbert, earl of Torrington; 
Sir H. Ohauncy (frontispiece to his ' History 
of Hertfordshire,’ 1700); Charles Leigh, 
M.D., after Faithorne (frontispiece toms 
‘Natural History of Lancashire,'^ 1700) ; and 
Prince Giolo, a Soutli Sea Islander who was 
exhibited in London in 1692. According to 
Walpole, Savage made the production of 
portraits of muefactors his speoiah^*, hnt 
none of that class are known bearing his 


wynneia, uerbyslnie [The 
Ards, by G. F, A[rmstrong] 183S * 
Thomas Morgan and Gilbert Gifforf 
the chief abettors of the conspitscy 
londed with Savage, and at a nieetiny 
plotters at St. GilesVin-tl.n-P.jj! 
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name He engraved some of tlie illuatra- 
Sots to Guidott’s ‘ He Thermis Britanniois,’ 
1691 Strype’s ‘ Memorials of Cranmer,’ 1694, 
T. piultenet’s * PhytograpMa,’ vol. ii. 1690, 
Evelyn’s 'Nuniismata,’ _l697, and ^Rohert 
Morison’s ‘Plantarum Hiafcoria,’ vol. iii. 1699. 
Savageproliably executed many of the plates 
after M-Laroon. in Tempest’s ‘Ories 01 Lou- 
don ’oneof which, ‘ TheLondouQuaker,’ bears 
Us nfl tna- A pack of mathematical playing 
cards, published by T. TutteU, was engraved 
by him from designs by Boitard. Savage 
resided in Denmark Court, Strand, until he 
purchased the plates and succeeded to the 
business of Isaac Beckett at I he Golden Head 
in the Old Bailey ; later he removed to the 
Golden Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard, near 
Doctors’ Commons. 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting; Redgrave’s 
Diet, of Artists ; Dodd’s Memoirs of English 
Engravers in British Museum (Addit. MS. 
33401); Willshire’s Cat. of Playing Cards in 
British Museum, pp. 236, 299.] F. M. O’D. 

savage, JOHN (1673-1747), author, 
horn in 1673, was a native of Hertfordshbe, 
and was elected a king's scholar of Westmin- 
ster School in 1087. Thence he was ad- 
mitted on 18 Feb. 1691 to Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, as a pensioner, and he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1694 and M. A. in 1698. On 
24 June 1707 he proceeded B.D. audD.D. 
from Christ Church, Oxford. On leaving 
Cambridge he travelled for eight years with 
James Cecil, fifth earl of Salisbury, visiting 
nearly every country in Europe. Salisbury 
afterwards made him his chaplain, and on 
SI Jan. 1701 presented him to the living of 
Bigrave, Hertfordshire. This he resigned in 
1703 for the more valuahlehenefice of Olothall 
in the same county, which he held till his 
death. On 31 March 1732 he also became 
lecturer at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

Cols says that Savage was ' a stately man, 
rather corpulent ; ’ and Bishop Newton calls 
him ‘ a lively, pleasant, facetious old man.’ 
He belonged to a celebrated social club 
founded at Boyston soon after the Restora- 
tion, a former member of which. Sir John 
Hynde Cotton, writing to Gough in 1786, 
describes Savage as ‘ a very jolly oonyivial 
priest’ fcf. Gent. Mag. 1813, li. 411-12). 
Savage was much devoted to his old school, 
Westminster. A white marble tablet, with 
Latin inscription, erected in 1750 in the east 
cloisters by the king’s scholars at their ex- 
pense, attested his popularity there. The 
earlof Salisbury also commemorated Savage's 
name by an inscription on the first founda- 
tion-stone of Peckwater quadrangle, Christ 
Chnioh, Oxford, laid by him on 26 Jan. 1706. 


Savage 

Savage died at ClothaU on 24 March 1747, 
from the consequences of a fall down the 
stairs of the scafiblding erected for Lord 
Lovat’s trial in Westminster Hall. A por- 
trait, engraved by Vanderguoht from a paint- 
iM by Thomas Forster, is prefixed to his 
‘ History of Germany.’ 

Savage published m 1701 an abridgment, 
in 2 vols. 8vo, of Xnolles and Ryoaut’j 
‘Turkish History,’ with dedication to An- 
thony Hammond, M.P. for Cambridge tjni- 
versity. Ha wrote the first volume of ‘A 
Compleat History of Germany . . , from its 
Origin to this Time,* which appeared in 
1702, and superintended the rest of the 
work, in which the best extant German and 
Spanish authorities are handled with dis- 
crimination. He also edited and continued 
Bernard Connor’s ‘ Histow of Poland ’ (2 voL. 
1698); issuedin 1708' AOolleotionof Letters 
of the Ancients,’ 8vo ; in 1704 two volumes 
of sermons ; and in 1708 a poem in the ‘ Ox- 
ford Collection of Verses’ on the death of 
Prince George of Denmark, Foreign litera- 
ture engaged much of his attention. Besides 
taking part in Thomas Brown’s version of 
Scarron’s works, and in the translation of 
Lucian (1711) Savage translated from the 
French the anonymous ‘Memoirs of the 
Transactions in Savoy during this War,’ 
1697, 12mo ; from the Spanish, A, de 
Guevara’s * Letters,’ 1697, 8vo, and Balthasar 
Graoian’s ‘ OrSoulo Manual y Arts de Pru- 
doncia,’ 1702, 8vo, 1705, 1714; from the 
Italian, Moscheni's ‘Brutes turned Oriticlts,’ 
1695 (sixty satiricalletters) ; and from Latin, 
Gerard Noodt’s published orations, ‘ De Jure 
Bummi Imperii et Lege Regid,’ and ‘Do 
Rel^ione ab Imperio jure gentium liberd,’ 

WitiiiM Savagh (rf. 1736), master of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, born at lokle- 
ford, Hertfordshire, was probably related to 
John Savage. After holding a sizarship, he 
graduated ntEmmnnuel College, B.A, in 16.89, 
Sl.A. mlG93,B.H. in 1700, andD.D, in 1717, 
In 1692 he was elected fellow, and on 26 Sept. 
1719 master of Emmanuel. He was some 
time choplain to Lord-keeper Wright, and 
afterwards to Bishop Atterhury. The latter 
presented him to the rectories of Gravesend 
and Stone, Kent. The former he resigned 
in 1720 to become incumbent of St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, London. _ In 1724 he woa vice- 
chancellor at Cambridge. The ‘ Inquiry 
into the Right of Appeals from the Vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge in Matters of Dis- 
dpline,’ attributed to him, was probably 
written by John Chapman of Magdalene. 
William Savage died on 1 Aug. 1786 (OoiB'a 
AtUwB, Addit. MS. 6880, f. 177). 
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[Cole’s Athense in Biit. Mus. Addit. MS. 5880, 
f. 74; Welch’s Alumni Westmon. ; Foster’s Alumni 
Ozon. ; Grad. Cantabr. ; Gent. Mag. 1747, p. 
154 j Bishop Nerwton’s Life and Works, i. 56 ; 
Clntterbuck’s Hertfordshire, iii 494, 505-7 (Co®' 
sans adds nothing) ; Hichols'a Lit. Anecd. ii. 
141-2, 703, ix. 492, and Illustrations, iv, 351, 
717 (letter to Tiachary Grey); Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Another John Savage, also of Bmmannel, vras 
rector of Morcot, Bntland, and master of Upping- 
ham School; of. Cole’s Athense in MS. Addit. 
5880, f. 78.] G. La G. N. 

SAVAGE, JOHN (1828-1888), Irish 
poet and journalist, was born in Dublin on 
1 3 Dec. 1 828. His father was a United Irish- 
man of Ulster. After attending a school at 
Harold’s Cross in Dublin, he entered the art 
schools of the Hoyol Dublin Society at the 
age of sixteen. In 1845 he obtained three 
prizes for watercolour drawings, and in 
silver medals for studies in ous. But Irish 
politics soon diverted his attention. He 
joined revolutionary clubs in Dublin, and 
\)egan in 1848 to contribute Terse to the 
‘ United Irishman ’ of John Mitohel fq. v.] 
When that paper was suppressed. Savage 
became a proprietor of its successor, ‘The 
Irish Tribune,’ in which he frequently wrote. 
After the suppression of that paper. Savage 
joined in the abortive rising in the south, 
and took part in attacks on police barracks 
at Portlaw and other places. He contrived 
to escape to New York late in 1848, and 
obtained the post of proof-reader on the 
‘Tribune’ of that city. He afterwards be- 
came one of its contributors. When Mitchel 
started ‘The Irish Citizen’ in Now York 
(1 Jan. 185^, Savage was appointed literary 
editor. In 1857 he removed to AVashington, 
where he became editor, and ultimately pro- 
prietor, of ' The States.’ lie is said to have 
assisted in organising the Irish brigade in the 
civil war, and fought in the 00th New York 
regiment. He took an active part in the 
later period of the fenian movement in Ame- 
rica, and in 1888 was appointed fenian agent 
in Paris. He was offered the post of United 
States consul in Leeds, but declined it. In 
1876 ho was given the degree of LL.D. of St. 
John’s College, Pordham, New York. He 
died in New York on 9 Oct. 1888. He 
married in New York, in 1864, Louise 
Gouverneur, daughter of Captain Samuel 
Held. 

Savage’s historical works ore useftil to 
students of modern Irish history, and his 
poem, of ‘ Shane's Head ’ is one of the most 
powerM and popular of Irish ballads. His 
works are: 1. ‘Lays of the Patherland,’ 
New York, 1860. 2. “98 and ’48, the 

Modem Bevolutionary History and Litera- 


ture of Ireland,’ 1866. S. ‘Cur Liyinp 
Representative Men,’ Philadelphia, I860 
4. ‘ Faith and Fancy,’ poems, New Yoft' 
1864, 12mo. 6. ‘ Campaign Life of Andtro 
Johnson,’ 1804. 6. ‘Sytil: a tratd,^ 
prose and verse,’ 1865. 7. ‘Eva: a eoHin 
romance,’ 1866, 8. ‘Fenian Heroes and 
Martyrs,’ Boston, 1868. 9. ‘ Poems, Lyrical 
Dramatic, and Romantic,' 1870. 10. 
ing for a Wife,’ n. d., a comedy, 
[Appleton’s Cyclop, of Amerioin Biooi . 
O’Donoghue’s Poets of Ireland, p. 222 ; Saiaw's’ 
’08 and ’48 ; Nation, and Freeman’s Jonnal 
Dublin, October 1388 ; Fenian Heroes and 
Martyrs ; a lengthy bioetaphy of Savage, vritten 
by John Augustus O’Shea, was published in the 
Irishman, 1889-70, with on exeelUnt porttMt 
by Montbaid.] 1). J. O'D, 


SAVAGE, Sru JOHN BOSCAHTiN 
(1700-1843), major-general, of a familylong 
settled at Ardkeen, county Down, son of 
Marmaduko Coghill Savage, and grandson of 
Philip Savage of Rock Savage, Ballvgaket 
was born at Hereford on 28 Feb. 1760. Un 
5 Dec. 1762 he was gazetted to an ensigney 
in the 91st foot, by virtue of a commission 
obtained for on elder brother who had dnee 
died. In September 1771 he waa escchanged 
into the 48th foot, and in 1772-8 waa actufily 
serving with the regiment in Dublin and in 
Tobago. In 1776 he ie said to have fought a 
duel with his colonel, which was possibly the 
cause of his selling out in 1776. H January 
1777 he obtained a commission as lieutenant 
of marines. In 1778 he was embarked on 
board the Princess Amelia; in 1770-80 he 
was in the Bedford in the Channel, in the 
action off Cape St. Vincent, and at the relief 
of Gibraltar ; in 1782-S he was in the Dol- 
phin in the West Indies. In 1793 he was 
m the Niger, on the coast of Holland; on 
24 April he was promoted to he captain, and 
embarked in command of the detachment on 
board the Orion, vutb Sir James Saumarez 
(afterwards Lord de Saumarez) [m v.] In 
her he was present in the actions offL’Oiient, 
off Cape St. Vincent, and at the Nile, in 
which last he was bruised by a cannon-bsll 
that passed between his arm and side. 
It is said that before the battle began, Sw- 
marez, having addressed the officers andship’s 
company, turned to Savage with, ‘ WQlmn 
say a few words to your men P ’ On which 
Savage spoke ; ‘ My lads, do you see that 
land there P WeU, that’s the land of Egypt 
end if you don’t fight like devils, you’ll 
damned soon be iu house of bondage. 
The speech has been erroneously attributed 
to many other officers, In 1801 Savagewas 
in the Ganges at Copenhagen. On 16 Ana 
1806 he was made a major; on 1 Jon, 1812 
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a Ireret lieutenant-colonel ; on 24 March 
1816 lieutenautrcolonel of marines j and on 
20 June 1826 colonel commandant of the 
Chatham division. He was nominated a 
C B. on 26 Sept. 1831, a K.O.H. on 22 Feh. 
1^3, and a K..O.B. on 26 Oct. 1839. On 
10 Jan. 1837 he vr&s promoted to be major- 
general unattached. By the death of his 
cousin in 1808 he succeeded to Eoch Savage 
oad the family estate of BaBygalrat. During 
lus kter years he lived at Woolwich ; was 
on terms of intimacy with the Duke of Cla- 
rence, and was a special favourite with the 
Princess Sophia, whom he used to delight 
•vrith stories of the war. He died at Wool- 
wich on 8 March 1843, and was buried there 
in the paridi churchyard. His portrait, a 
copyfioni a miniature, isiuthe officers’ mess- 
room of the Chatham division of marines, 
He married, in 1786, Sophia, eldest daughter 
of lieutenant William Cook of the navy, hy 
hiswife Elizabeth (Ward), a cousin of Eobert 
Plumer Ward [q. v.] the novelist. She sur- 
vived him only three mouths, and, dying on 

12 June, was buried in the same vault as her 
husliaad. A monument to their memory is 
in the church. Their eldest surviving son, 
Henry John Savage (1792-1866), became 
colonel of the royal engineers, attained 
the rank of lieutenant-general, and, having 
sold Rock Savage, died at St. Helier. The 
next son, John Morris, a colonel in the 
royal artillery, settled in Canada, where he 
died in 1870 (see Belfast News-letter, 

13 Nov.) 

[United Service Magazine, 1848, i. 697 ; the 
.Vnrientand Noble Esmily of the Savages al the 
Aids . . . compiled . . by Cr. F. A[riti8trong], 
pp. 231 sq.) J. K. L. 

SAYAGE, MAEMION W. (1808-1872), 
novelist and journalist, son of the Eev. 
Henry Savage, was bom in Ireland early in 
1803. He matriculated as a pensioner on 
6 Oct. 1817 at Trinity CoUego, Dublin, oh- 
taining a scholarship, then given only for 
clessics, in 1822, andT graduating B, A. in the 
autumn of 1824. On leaving the university 
be held for some time in Dublin a position 
under the Irish government. His maiden 
work, entitled ‘ The Falcon Family, or Young 
Ireland,’ appeared in 1846, at the moment 
Tvhen the physical force parW were just be- 
riming to secede from the Repeal Associa- 
tion. It was a caustic and brilhont skit upon 
the secedsrs. His second work, ' The Bame- 
lor of the Albany,’ which was published in 
1847, proved to be bis masterpiece. In 1849 
Savage hrongbt out a three-volume novel, 
called *My Uncle the Curate,’ and in 1862 
another entitled ‘ Reuben MedUcott, or tbs 


Coming Man.’ His fifth story was a no- 
velette, called ‘Clover Cottage, or I oan’t 
get in,’ which, dramatised by Tom Taylor 
under the title of ‘ Nine Points of the Law,' 
os a comedietta in one act, was brst per- 
formed at the Olympic on 11 April 1859, 
with Mrs. Stirling and Addison in the two 
chief ports. In 1856 he edited, in two 
volumes with notes and a preface, Shell’s 
‘ Sketohes, Legal and Political,’ which had 
appeared serially in the ‘ New Monthly Maga- 
zine,’ under the editorship of Thomas Camp- 
bell. After having lived for nearly half a 
century in Dublin, Savage was in 1866 ap- 
pointed editor of the ‘ Examiner/ in succes- 
sion to John Forster [q. v.], and removed to 
London, where his wit and scholarship caused 
him to be heartily welcomed in literary 
circles. He remained editor of the ' Exa- 
miner ’ for some three years. In 1870 he 
brought out his sixth and last novel, entitled 
‘ The Woman of Business, or the Lady and 
the Lawyer.’ He died at Torquay, after a 
prolonged iUness, on 1 Ma^ 1872. His writ- 
mgs possess, besides exhilarating wit and 
animation, the charm of a literary flavour. 

He was twice married. By his first wife, 
Olivia, a niece of Lady Morgan, to whom 
the novelist inscribed his ' Bachelor of the 
Albany/ he had on only son, who died in 
youth. By his second wife, n daughter of 
Thomas Hutton of Dublin, he had no chil- 
dren. 

[Personal recollections; obituary notice in 
the Mbeneenm, 11 May 1872, p. 691 ; Times, 
6 May, p. 12 ; Bril, Mus, Cat. ; Annual Beg. 
18T2,p. 158.] C.E.. 

SAYAGE, RICHARD, fourth EaBL 
Eivebs (1660 P-1712), horn about 1660, was 
second but only surviving son of Thomas, 
third earl. The father, horn in 1028, was 
son of John Savage, a colonel in the royal 
army, and governor of Donnington Castle j 
he married at St. Sepulchre’s, London, on 
21 Deo. 1647 (by consent of her mother, 
Mrs. Jeanes), Elizabeth, second of the three 
Ulemtimate daughters and eventual heiresses 
of Emanuel, loi3 Sorope (afterwards Earl of 
Sunderland) ; he exchanged the Romish for 
the Anglican communion about the time of 
the ‘ popiab plot/ died in Great Queen Street, 
London, on 14 Sept. 1694, and was interred 
under SBun^uonainonainent in the Savage 
Chapel at Macclesfield. The third earl was 
a miser, and strongly deprecated the youth- 
ful extravagances of his second sen. One 
evening, in answer to an appeal for money, 
he replied in the presence of a witness that 
he had none in the house. The next day, 
Sunday, when the household were at chuic^ 
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Bicliard entered his father’s closet, forced a In Fehruary 1699, when a large portion of Uu 
cabinet, and helped himself. The earl, in a army -was disbanded, his troop was retain^ 
firry, demanded of the lord chief justice a During the summer of this year the 
warrant for his son’s arrest ; the latter, how- rivalry between the three troops, commanded 
ever, denied the facts, and brought evidence respectively by Ormonde, iflbeniarle and 
of his father’s declaration that there was no Hi vers, was accentuated by a quarrel be- 
moneyinthe house. The chief justice pei^ tween the commanders themselves arisinir 
Buaded the earl to desist from further pro- from some disputed point of etiquette. TIm 

ceedings, but Richard by this escapade difference was with some difldculty composed 
earned for himself the name of ‘Tyburn upon the interposition of the king ; and the 
Dick,’ which clung to him for some time. three troops were reviewed together in 
Upon the deatn of his elder brother, Hyde Park, in token of their reconciliation, 
Thomas, about 1680, Riehai'd acquired the in November. In November 1701 Bivets 
title of Viscount Colchester, and he was obtained the lord-lieutenaucy of LanoashirB 
elected M.P. for Wigan in 1681. On and governorship of Liverpool in place of 
23 May 1686 he obtained a lieutenancy in the Earl of Macclesfield, whom he had ra- 
the fourth troop of horseguards, commanded cently cabled to obtain along-sought divorce 
by Captain Henry Jermyn, haroii Dover from his wife. He resigned these appoint- 
[q. v.l, his senior officer being Patrick Snrs- ments early in 1702, and served for a year 
field (Daltoit, Ungl, Army Ziata, i. 7 5, 118). with the army in Planders under Marl- 
Handsome end unaorupulous, he made a borough, who madehim lieutenant-general ia 
reputation as a rake, sharing in the nightly November 1702. Anxious to puehhSfortnnes 
diversions of dehaucheos like Lords Love- at court, he sold his regiment and. his troop 
lace and Mohnn, and William, lord Oaven- for 6,0007._a few months latsr (Ltotbeh)! 
dish. Though he subsequently became a His ambition was to obtain a command iu 
firm tory, his political views were at this chief. Marlborough wrote highly of his 
time those of his associates. On the news claim, and when, in the summer of 1706, the 
of the landing of the Prince of Orange he government decided upon a descent upon 
set out to join the prince simultaneoualy Ifrance, in accordance with a scheme first 
with Lord Lovelace j more fortunate than conceived by Guisoard, the command was 
the latter, he arrived at Exeter with four of given to Rivers. Shovel was to convoy 
his troopers and sixty retainers, and had the an army of about ten thousand foot and 
distinction of being the first nobleman to twelve hundred horse to the mouth of the 

£ 've in bis adherence to William (of. Oharente, where it was hoped that Bivere 
ord Kenyon’s Papers, Siat. MSS. Comm, would be able to effect a junction with ^ 
14th Rep. App. iv. j Bornu, William III, Oamisards. Michael Richards [q. v.] was 
p. 139). He accompanied WiUiam to Lon- to command the train, and Guiscaid the 
don, where his influence with the now king Huguenots, with whom, however, no very 
was eagerly solicited by his friends in the clear understanding had been arrived at; 
north, and _ in the Convention parliament otherwise the scheme was a promising one. 
he sat for Liverpool. The general was directed to publish upon 

Soon after his accession William dis- landing a manifesto declaring that it was 
banded the fourth troop of guards; but Ool- his intention neither to conquer nor ta 
Chester was no loser by the chango, being milage, but to restore the liberties of the 
first given Fenwicke’s troop, and promoted in French people, the States-Geneial, and the 
J anuary 1692 to command Idle tlurd troop in edict of Nantes. 'The troops were embarU 
place of Marlborough, who was in temporary at Portsmouth early in July, and sailed as 
disgrace. He led the grenadiers under a far ae Torbay ; but the exp^ition was fms- 
heavy fire in the van of the attacking force trated by persistent contrary winds, and b 
when Cork was taken in September 1690, and October the destination of the army was 
he accompanied William to Flanders in 1691 changed to Lisbon. Rivers reached Lbbon 
and 1692 (si. p. 284). In the latter year he after a stormy voyage, and thence proceeded 
was excepted by name in the pardon pro- to Alicante, arriving on 8 Feb. Oonfiae- 
mnlgated by James II, and was in 1698 pro- ment in transports ror four months had le- 
moted major-general by a commission, dated duced the men on the active list from tm to 

from The Hague on 1 April. He was in- soaroelymorethanseventhousandjOndEivers 
Tslided at Brussels during the battle of Lan- was severely mortified when, little morethan 
den, and succeeded his father as fourth Earl a fortnight after his arrival,^ a despatch 
Bivers in September 1694, but he served arrived from Sunderland nominating Qal- 
through the campaign of 1696, and was way [see Mabbub pb Rpviainr, Hbitbi MJ 
favourably noticed for his coolness under fire, commander-in-chief in the Peninsula. He 
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■vraa offered his choice of acting second in. 
command or returning home, and promptly 
chose the latter, thus escaping all share in 
the disaster of Almanza (BomB, Annuls of 
Queea Anne, 1736, pj, 244-6). Ha was 
afterwards charged with having systemati- 
cally thwarted and disparaged Galway, and 
it is certain that during hie stay in Spain he 
attached himself to the faction of Golway’a 
chief opponent, Charles’s sinister adviser, 
X^ovellfiS* 

Shortly after his return in April 1708, 
he was made general of horse at Marl- 
borough’s suggestion iifi. p. 338; Mtjbba.t, 
][jiifjborauffhl)espatokea,ui. 719), and sworn 
a privy counciEor. When the post of oon- 
stahle of the Tower fell vacant in 1700, 
Marlborough, intending the appointment for 
theDuhe of Northumberland, poUtely parried 
Rivers's appeal to secure the post for him. 
But Rivers already foresaw the coming 
eclipse of the whigs, and, losing no time in 
paying his com't to the opposite party, he 
procured from Harley a promise or support 
for bis candidature. He met with an un- 
expected triumph. When Marlborough re- 
quested an aumence with the queen to dis- 
cuss the appointment, he was astounded to 
Icnm that tne post had been bestowed upon 
Rivers. The moident was the first visible 
sign of the impending change of government 

g wiFi, Change in the Queeti’s Minisiry^. 

the following year Rivera, now high in 
court favour, was sent as plenipotentiary to 
^e dector of Hanover on a delicate errand, 
that of removing from the electoral mind 
any unfavourable impression caused hy the 
toiy reaction in Eu^and, and the marked 
favour shown to avowed Jacobites. He 
a^ed from Harwich on 22 Aug. 1710, ar- 
nved at Hanover on 10 Sept., dined with the 
elector on the following day, and retumed 
next month. The mission was mainly cere- 
momal, and proved quite inefiectual in 
throwing dust in the eyes of George and 
Sophia. In January 1711 Rivers was 
created master of the ordnance in place of 
Mailhoiougb, and colonel of the blues. He 
was constant in his attendance in the House 
of Lords at this period (of. Wentworth 
Facers, passim), and was intimate with 
Swift and the coterie that surrounded 
Harley. He was a member of the Saturday 
Club when it was moat select, and distancod 
them all m hostility to his old patron Marl- 
honmgh (cf. Journal to Stella, 18, 26 Reb. 
and 12, 19 May 1711). Early in 1712 his 
health, undermined by hisprofligaoy,sudd6nly 
gave WOT, and he went down to Balh, whence 
several false reports of his death reached Lon- 
don, He retumedto die at bis house in Ealing 
TOli. XYII. 
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Grove, Middlesex, on 18 Aug. 1712 ; he was 
buried at Macclesfield on 4 Oct. He married 
at Chiswick, on 21 Aug. 1679, Penelope, 
daughter of Roger Downes of Wardley, Lan- 
cashire, by whom helefta daughter Elizabeth; 
she married JamesBarry, fourth earl of Barry- 
more, and kept up a great state at Rock 
Savage in Cheshfre (whither her father had 
removed from the old family seat at Halton) 
until her death in 1731 ; her daughter Pene- 
lope maiwied General George Cholmondeloy 
(d. 1776), son of George, second earl of 
uholmottueley [q, v.], and died in 1786, 
after which Ro^ Savage fell into decay. 
The earldom descended upon Rivers’s death 
to his cousin, John Savage (1665-1736), 
grandson of John, the second earl ; he was 
educated at Douai, and ordained a priest in 
the Roman catholic church (in which ha 
was known as Rather Wilson) about 1710, 
shortly after whicli he was made canon of 
Lidge; for some years previous to his cousin’s 
death he resided at E^ng, where Swift re- 
cords that he was treated little better than 
a footman ; upon his death in 1736 the peer- 
age hecame extinct. 

Mackay says of Rivers ; ' He was one of 
the greatest rakes in England in his younger 
days, hut always a lover of the constitution 
of his country; is a gentlemen of very good 
sense and very cunning ; brave in his person ; 
a lover of play, and understands it well ; 
hath a very good estate and improves it 
every day ; something covetous ; a tall, hand- 
some man and of a very fair complexion ; ’ 
to which Swift adds ‘ an arrant knave in 
common dealings, and very prostitute.’ ‘He 
left a legacy,’ says the same commentator, ' to 
about 20 paltry old wh-r-s byname, and not 
a farthing to any friend, dependent, or rela- 
tion ; I loved the man, but detest his 
memory.' These particulars are confirmed 
by Rivers’s will. He left 600/. to Mrs. Old- 
field, and 10,000/. (together with Ealing 
Grove) to his iUegitunate_ daughter Bessy, 
who married Rrederick, third earl of Roch- 
foid, and was mother of Richard Savage Nas- 
sau Zuleatein. By Lady Macclesfield he had 
two children, a daughter and a son, horn on 
16 Jan. 1697, and christened at St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, as Richard Smith (cf. Obokub, 
Boswell, p. 02). Richard Savage [q. v.], the 
oet, put forward, but did not substantiate, 
ZB claim to be a son of Earl Rivers. 

[Lives and Characters of the most lUaetrioiiB 
Persons who died in 1712; G.E,0.’8 Peerage; 
Chester’s London Kociiage Licenses ; Ormerod’s 
Hist, of Cheshire, i. 497 ; Beaumont’s Hist, of 
Halton Castle, pp, 127-33 ; G. 8. A[rnistFong]'s 
Savages of the Ards, 1888, p. SS; Paulknw’e 
Hist, of Ealing, 184S, p. 247; Memoir of 
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Thomas, Eajl of ASleshtiry (Eoxhurgha Club) ; 
Boysi’a Annals, 1736, pp. 24A, 261,838,368,538, 
607 ; Burnet’s Own Time ; Oldmixon'a History of 
England, Ted. iii. ; Tindal’s Continuation of 
Bapin; 'W'yon’s Queen Anne, i, 497, ii. 163, 352; 
jlfacaulay's Hist, of England; Lnttrell’s Brief 
Hist. Belation, vols. t. ri. passim; Dalton’s 
English Army Lists, passim, s.v. ‘ Colchester ; ’ 
Coze’s Harlborongh, i. 476, iii. 6 ; Marlborough’s 
Despatches, ed. h&rray, v. 637 ; Parnell’s War 
of Snccessionin Spain, pp. 207-8; Lambert^s 
HAmoires, 1740, vol. ziv. passim; Harris’s Wil- 
liam HI, p. 162 ; Swift’s Works, ed. Scott, toI. 
ii, iii. passim ; Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Cour- 
thope, iv. 48 ; Hoarne’s Collectanea ; Bochester’s 
Poems, 1707, p. 101.] T. S. 

SAVAGE, EIOHAHD (^. 1748), poet, 
was, according to his own statement, the 
illegitimate son. of Bichard Sayage, fourth 
earl levers [q. t.] He claimed as his mother 
Anne, daughter of Sir B.ichard Mason of 
Sutton, Surrey, and wife of Charles Gerard, 
second earl of Macolesfteld (1069 P-1701) 
[q. V.] It is known that Lady Macclesfield, 
'vmile separated ftom her huAand, had two 
children ^ Lord Elvers, and that con- 
sequently Lord Macclesfield obtained a di- 
vorce on 16 March 1608. Of Lady Maccles- 
field’s illegitimate children the elder, a girl, 
died in infancy ; the younger was baptised 
os lUchard Smith in Fox Court on 18 Jan. 
1696-7 by the minister of St. Andrew's, 
Holbom, in the presence of Lord Eivers, of 
Hewdigate Ousley, his godfather, and of 
Dorothea Ousley, his godmother (St. An- 
drew’s Begister). The child can be traced 
in the same year to the core of Anne Fort- 
look, a bakere wife, living in Oovent Garden. 
It is probable that he died young. At all 
events, he was not again heard of until 
Eichard Savage advanced his claim to iden- 
tity with him in 1718. 

According to public statements made by 
Savage's supporters, his mother conceived a 
great aversion for him, and determined to 
disown him. She committed him to the 
core of a poor woman, who brought him up 
as her son: but his grandmother, Lady 
Mason, and his godmother, Mrs. Lloyd, took 
an interest in him, and the former sent him 
to a small grammar school near St. Albans. 
Mrs. Lloyc^ however, died when he was nine, 
and his mother, who had married Hen^ 
Brett [q . v.], continued her hostility toward 
him. She prevented Lord Rivers from leav- 
ing him a bequest of 6,0001., by informing 
him that his son was dead. She vainly 
endeavoured to have him kidnapped to 
the West Indies, and, when that scheme 
failedj (mprenticed him to a shoemaker, that 
he might be brought up in obscurity and 
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forgotten. But about that time^iTalJ^ 
^ed, and, looking through her papers, Savaee 
discovered the secret of his birth. At once 
breaking his indentures, he endeavoured to 
enforce his claims on his mother. 

There are four contemporary accounts of 
Savage’s early life, all supporting this storv 
but aU were inspired by Savage himself’ 
The first was published in 1719 in Cnrll’s 
* Poetical J^ister.’ The second was insetted 
by Aaron HUI in his periodical, ‘The Plain 
Denier,’ in 1724. The third was an nnony- 
mous life which appeared in 1727, and was 
said by Johnson to be written by Bectenham 
and another. The last was avowedly by 
Savage himself, and appeared as a preface to 
the second edition of his ‘ Miscellanies’ in 
1728. From these and from the poet’s own 
statements Dr. Johnson compiled that ‘Life 
of Savage’ (1744) which made the story 
classical. ' 

No documents in support of Savage's pre- 
tensions have been produced, not even tbose 
letters from which he himself rieimed to 
make the discovery. AU the details are 
vague, lacking in names and dates; they 
cannot be independently authenticated, and 
long intervals in his early life are left un- 
accounted for. Eeseaioh has been unable to 
confirm the existence of Mrs. Lloyd. In the 
register of St. Andrew’s he is only allotted 
one godmother, Dorothea Ousley, who mar- 
ried Eobeit Delgardno at St. James’s, West- 
minster, on 24 Sept, 1698 (Harfeian dbcwfy 
PubUoations, xxvi. S2S). There is no record 
of any communication between Savage and 
Lady Maeon, the alleged guardian of bis 
childliood, though she did not die till 1717. 
Newdigate OusIot, his godfather, who lived 
till 1714 at Enfield in Middlesex, was un- 
known to him. Lord Eivers’s will is dated 
fourteen months before his death, and con- 
tains no codicil, though Savage asserted that 
ho revoked the legacy to him on hia death- 
bed. His reputed mother (Mrs. Brett) steadily 
maintained that he was an impostor. When 
to these considerations is added the fact that 
Savage, ver^ late in life, contradicted essen- 
tial details m the published etory in a letter 
to Elizabeth Carter on 10 May 1730, the 
falsity of his tale seems demonstrated (ri 
Mr. Moy Thomas’s able series of articles in 
Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. vi. 861, 386, 424, 
44 ^. 

The chie^oints in hia favour are that Lord 
lyrconnel, Mrs. Brett’s nephew, afterSev^ 
had published his story, received him into 
his household, and that one at least rf Lord 
Rivers’s ohildren, whom he styles his sister, 
recognised his claim, and corresponded with 
him in his later years (Gent. May. 1787, il 
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IQ 39 ^, That Mrs. Brett took no decisive 
stops to disprove his claims was owing doubt- 
less to her unwillingness to revive the me- 
mory of her disgrace, and to the difficulty 
of obtaining proof of her child Richard’s 
death. The hoy (of which she was delivered 
in a mask) had been purposely hurried from 
one hiding-place to another while the divorce 
■vras pending, to deprive Lord Macclesheld of 
evidence of adultery. 

Savage was probably of bumble parentage, 
and eaSy turned to literature for a liveli- 
hood. According to Johnson, his first lite- 
rary effort was a comedy entitled ‘ Woman ’s 
a :Kddle,’ adapted from the Spanish. Being 
unahletoget it played, he pveit to Christo- 
pher Bullock [q v.J, who brought it out at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 4 Dee. 1710. Baker, 
however, assigns the authorship to the wife 
of Bohert Price [q. v.l a baron of the ex- 
chequer, from whom both Savage and Bullock 
ar^aid to have stolen it. In 1717 ha pub- 
lished a poem of no particular merit entitled 
' The Convocation, or the Battle of Pam- 
phlets,’ London, 8vo. It was directed against 
Bishop Hoadly ; bnt Savage waa afterwards 
so much ashamed of ‘it that he destroyed all 
the copies on which he could lay hands. 

His next production was ‘ Love in a Veil,’ 
a comedy, Lkewise borrowed ftom the Spa- 
nish, which was first acted at Drury Lane 
on 17 June 1718, and was printed in the 
following year. This play, though unsuc- 
cessful, gained for him the friendship of 
Wilks the comedian and of Sir Richard 
Steele. The latter took a great liking to him, 
and proposed to many him to Miss Ousley, 
his nctural^daughter. The matchfeU through, 
owing to Steele’s fdlure to raise tho 1,0001. 
he proposed to bestow upon her. Savage 
dcdares that he never entertained the match : 
other accounts state that it was broken off 
because Steele heard that his Intended son- 
in-law had held him up to ridicule. Atony 
late, a quarrel ensued, and Savage for a time 
was reduced to great distress. Mrs. Oldfidd, 
who benedted under Earl Bivera’s will, ren- 
dered him occasional oesistance. Gibber, how- 
ever, contradicts Johnson’s assertion that she 
settled on him a pension of 601, a year, and 
declares that she could not abide Savage, 
and would never sea him (Zives of the Poets, 
V. 33). In 1723, while frequently lacking 
both food and lodgii^, he composed the 
tragedy ‘ Sir Thomas Overhury,’ which was 
acted at Dray Lane on 12 June that year. 
Savage himself made an essay aa an actor, 
and played the title-rdle, ‘by which he 
gained no great reputation, the tiieatre being 
a province for which nature seemed not to 
have designed him.' After the publication 
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of the play, in the following year he found 
that it had brought him in 1001., a larger 
sum than he had possessed before. 

On 26 June 1724 Aaron Hill, who had 
already shown him several kindnesses, pub- 
lished tho story of his birth iu the 'Hain 
Dealer.’ The narrative was accompanied by 
rome lines on bis mother’s conduct, purport- 
ing to be written by Savage, hut in reality 
coinposed by HiU himselL Hill doubtless 
revised mtxSk of Savage's published work, 
and the substantive authorship of two of 
Savam’s principal poems, ‘ The Wanderer ’ 
and the first ' Volunteer Laureate,’ has been 
claimed for Hill in a ‘Life’ of that writer 
by ‘I. K.' prefixed to the 1760 edition of 
HUl’s 'Dramatic Works.’ 

After the appearance in the ‘ Plain Dealer ' 
of Savage’s story a subsoiiption was set on 
foot which enabled him to publish ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Poems and Translations by Several 
Hands ’ in 1726. The poet’s story was now 
weU known, and procured him coneiderable 
sympathy. His prospects were steadily im- 
proving when, on 20 Nov. 1727, he killed a 
gentleman named James Sinclair in a tavern 
brawl. He was tried before the ‘hanging 
judge,’ Sir Francis Page [q. v.l and con- 
demned to death. It is asserted that after 
his conviction all Mrs. Brett’s influcnoe wos 
employed to obtain his execution. Certainly 
from this time bis hostility to her became 
more marked, He owed bis life to the in- 
tercession of Frances Thynne, countess of 
Hertford, who obtained his pardon on 9 Maioh 
1728. 

On his liberation on anonymous poem ap- 
peared, of which he was probably the author, 
entitled ‘ Nature in Perfection, or the Mother 
UnveUed’ (London, 1728), in which Mrs. 
Brett was ironically con^tulated on her 
son’s escape, and, with her daughter Anne, 
was recklessly vilified. This was followed 
next month by ‘ The Bastard,’ a poem which 
went throu^ five editions in a few months, 
and which Johnson says had the effect oi 
driving Mrs. Brett from Bath 'to shelter 
herself among the crowds of London.’ In 
the same year appeared the hitter narrative 
of his early life, which prefaced the second 
edition of the ‘Miscellanies,’ 

Alarmed by public sentiment, and by 
Savage’s growing reputation. Lord Tyrconnel, 
Mrs. Brett’s nephew, undertook to srttle pn 
him a pension of 2002., and to receive him 
into his house, on condition of his abstaining 
fr'om further attacks. Savage accepted the 
offer and conditions. ' This,’ says Johnson, 
‘was the golden part of Mr. Savage’s life. 
To admire nim was a proof of discernment, 
and to be acquainted with him was a title 

3h2 
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to poetical reputation. His presence was was not of long continuance. jI^boT 
sufficient to ma^ke any place of public enter- Ravage comjilained that he had to listen t 
tainment popular, and his example and appro- disnmeeahle admonitions on his way of life 
bation constituted the fashion.’ while his allowance was irregularly raid’ 

About this time he published a pamphlet The quarrel rapidly developed. Savace de’ 
entitled 'The Author to be Let.’ In the nounoed his former benefactor ns ‘ffieht 
scandalous introduction he revealed the ITonourable Brute and Booby,' and com- 
secret history of many minor writers. He plained that Tyrconnel, amid other ‘acts of 
also euppHed Pope with private intelligence wanton cruelty,’ came with hired bullies to 
for his ‘Dunciad,’ and his pamphlet was re- bent him at a cofibe-house. 
published in 1733 iu a ' Collection of Pieces In 1734 a dispute arose between Edmund 
relating to the "Dunciad.”’ Savage thus Gibson [q. v.], bishop of London, and Lord- 

gained the esteem of Pope and the enmity chancellor Talbot concerning the appoint- 

of his victims (Gent. Mag, 1837, i 136 j ment of Dr. Rundle to the see of GloucestLr 

D’lsKAiiLi, Worha, 1869, v. 279). Savage warmly espoused Pvuudle’s cause’ 

In January 1729 he published ‘ The Wan- and m July 1786 published ‘The Progress 
derer,’ London, 8vo, a poem which he con- of a Divine ’ (Loudon, fob), in which he 
sidered his maste^iace, and which Pope traced the rise of a ‘ profligate priest ’ in- 
read thrice with increasing approval. To sinuating that such a man was ceitain to 
J’ohnson and Scott it seemed to lack oohe- find a patron in the bishop of London. So 
renoe (Lookhaht, Zife o/iSbot^ 1846, p. 447). gi-atuitoua a libel not o^ procured Sayage 
It hears traces of the influence of Thomson, a castigation in the ‘"Weeldy Miocellanv’ 
and eontainsvivid if somewhat crude desdrip- (see also Gent. Mag. 1786, pp. 218, 2fl8,32&) 
tions of nature. but he waa proceeded against in the coart of 

In 1730 Mrs. Oldfield, his former bone- king’s bench on the charge of obscenity. He 
factresa, died, and Chetwood assigns to him was acquitted, but found himself again in 
an anonymous poem entitled ‘ A Poem to extreme need. Walpole promised e 
the Memory of Mrs. Oldfield,’ though John- place of 2001. a year, but was probably 
son denies his responsibility and asserts deterred from fulfilling his pledge when 
that he was content to wear mourning for be learned of the poet’s avowus <rf attach- 
her (Okbiwoop, General JSiatar^ of the Stage, ment to the memory of Boliugbroke and tbe 
1749, p. 204), In 1732 he published a pane- lory miniaters of Queen Anne. Savage was 
gyrio of Sir Robert Walpole, for which that therefore left to mourn his disappointment 
statesman gave him twenty guineas. Savage in a poem entitled ' The Poet’s Dependence an 
had no bking for Walpole’s policy ; hut he a Statesman,’ published in the 'Gentleman’s 
explained that he was constrained to write Magazine ’ (1736, p. 226). He was eqnally 
in hie favour by the importunity of Lord unfortunate in on attempt to gain tnepa- 
Tyroonnel. tronage of Prederiok, prince of WaleSj by a 

On the death of Laurence Eusden, the eulogistic poem entitled ‘Of Public ^int in 
poet laureate, on 27 Sept. 1730, Savage used regard to Public Worlts,’ Loudon, 17^, 8m 
every efibrt to be nominated his successor. The death of the queen, 20 Nov. 1787, de- 
Through Tyrconnel’s infiuence with Mrs. prlved Savage of hie lost resource. Hepub- 
Olayton (afterwards Lady Simdon [q. v.T), lished ‘ A Poem Sacred to the Memory of 
mistress of George H, he obtained the Her Majesty’ on the anniversary of her 
king’s consent to his appointment ; but at birthday', 1 March 1738, but failed to ohtam 
the last moment the Duke of Grafton, who from Walpole the continuance of his pensioa 
was lord chamberlain, conferred the post on Johnson, who came to London in 1737, and 
OoUey Gibber. Nevertheless Savage pub- early made Savage’s acquaintance, r^tes 
lished a poem in 1732 on Queen Garolme’s how they firequenuy roamed the streets to- 
birthday which gratified her so much that gether all night ; on one occasion th^ ti»‘ 
she settled on hun a pousion of 501, a year versed St. James’e Square for several hours 
‘till something better was found for him,’ denouncing Sir Robert Walpole and fomiing 
on condition mat he celebrated her birth- resolutions to ' stand by their countiy.' 
day annually. Savage assumed the title of Savage’s distress was increased by his ir- 
‘ Volunteer Laureate,’ uotwithstandiug the regular habits, which deterred his ffirads 
remonstrances of Gibber, and continued his from hoihouring him, and by his pride, 
yeorlytribute until the queen’s death in 1737. which led him to reffise many offers of 
Several of the poems were printed in the assistance because th^ were mode rrith 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (1730 p. 100, 1737 too little ceremony. Me formed the prejert 
p. 114, 1738 pp. 164, 210). of printing hia works by subsection, and 

The poet’s friendship with Lord Tyrcounel pumished a proposal to that efieot in the 
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‘Gentteman’s Magaziae ’ as early aslTebruary 
1737. Bnt, although he repeatedly printed 
advertisements of nis design, it was not 
carried out. , , — 

1739 a vain effort was made ot Pope 
to reconcile him to LordTyreonnel. Shortly 
afterwards Savage promised to retire to 
Swansea, and to live there on a pension of 
607. a year, to he raised in London by sub- 
scription. Pope contributed 207. In July 
Savage left London, after tailing leave of 
Jctoon, with tears in his eyes. He carried 
s sum of money deemed sufficient for the 
ioumey and the first months of his stay. 
But in fourteen days a message amved that 
he was penniless and still on the road. 
A remittance was forwarded. He lingered 
at Bristol, and alienated most of his friends 
in London by petulant letters. When he 
finally reached Swansea he found the con- 
tribations raised in London supplied little 
more than 207. a year. Twelve months 
snfficed to weary Savage of Swansea, and he 
returned to Bristol with a revised version of 
his tragedy, ‘ Sir Thomae Overhurv,’ intend- 
ing to raise funds there to enable him to 
proceed to London. But, tempted by the 
hospitality offered him in Bristol, he put off 
his departure until, on 10 Jan. 1748, having 
exhausted the good wUl of the inhabitants, 
he was arrested for debt, and confined in the 
city Kewgate. Beau Hash sent him 67. from 
!^th ; hut otherwise he received little as- 
sistance. To avenge this neglect he com- 
posed a satire entitled ' London and Bristol 
Delineated,’ which was published in 1744 
after his death. While he was BtiD in 
prison, Henley published certain insinua- 
tions concerning ‘Prae’s treatment of 
Savage.’ Pope charged Savage with slander- 
ing him to Henley. Savage, in reply, 
Bolemnly protested his innocence, hut he was 
agitated % the accusation; bis health was 
infirm, and he developed a fever, of which he 
died on 1 Aiig^. 1748, He was buried on the 
following day m the chur^y ord of St. Peter’s, 
Bristol. The position of his grave is im- 
cectain, but a tablet has been erected to him 
in the south wall of the church (Niohoixs 
and Tanos’s Bristol, Past ami Present, iii. 
188 ; Botes (tnd Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 286). 

No portrait of Savage exists. Johnson 
dewribes him as 'of middle stature, of a 
thin habit of body, a long visage coarse 
featnies, and melancholy aspect ; of a grave 
and manly deportment, a smemn dignity of 
mien, which on a neater acquaintance softened 
into an engaging easiness of manners. His 
walk was slow and his voice tremulous and 
mournful ; he was easily excited to smiles, 
but very seldom provoked to laughter.’ 


SavaOT was a brilliant conversationalist, 
and, like Johnson, was always eager for 
society. In later life he was a freemason, 
and acted as master on 7 Sept. 1737 at the 
Old Man’s Tavern, Oharing Cross, when 
Jomes Thomson, the author of ‘ The Seasons,’ 
was admitted a mason (Boil. MSS. Rawl. 
0. 136). 

As an author Savage was unequal. ‘ The 
Bastard’ is a poem of considerable merit, 
and ‘The Wanderer’ contains passages of 
poetic power. His satires are vigorous, 
though extremely bitter. But moat of his 
pieces are mere hack-work written to suOTly 
the exigencies of the moment. Besides 
the wo:^ mentioned, he was the autibor 
of: 1. ' A Poem on the Memory of George I,’ 
Dublin, 1727, 8vo. 2. ‘Verses occasioned 
by Lady Tyrconnel's Recovery from the 
Smallpox at Bath,’ London, 1730, fol. 
8. _‘On the Departure of the Prince and 
Princess of Orange,’ London, 1734, fol. 
4. ‘ A Poem on the Birthday of the Prince 
of Wales,’ London, 1736, fol., besides many 
minor pieces published iu the ' Gentleman’s 
Magazine ’ and other periodicals. His prin- 
cipal poems were published eoUectively in 
1761 under title ‘various Poems,’ London, 
8vo ; hut a complete edition of his works 
was not issued until 1776, London, 2 vols. 
8vo. Tho ‘Memoirs of Theophiliis Keene ’ 
(London, 1718, 8vo) are also attributed to 
him (Lowe, Theatrical Idterature, p. 291), 

[Boswell's Life of Johnson, sd. Hill, 1887, i. 
161-74 ! Johnson’s Lives of the Bnglieh Poets, 
ed. Cunningham, 1864, ii, 841-444 ; Wheatley 
and Cunningham's London, passim (esp. ii. 76, 
vbere is a summary of Moy Tbomss’s eoncla- 
eions): Aitken’s Life of Steele, ii, 204-6; Orif- 
iitbe's Chronicles of Newgate, p. 212; Daseut’s 
Hist, of St. James’s Square ; Baker’s Biogr. Dra. 
maticR, i. 026-36 ; Chambers’s Biogr. Diet.; 
Klwin’a Introduction to Pope’s Works; Huff- 
bead's life of Pope, passim ; Pitzgerald’s Eng- 
lish Stage, ii. 16-22 ; Waller’s Imperial Diet, 
of Biography; Galt’s Lives of tho Players, pp. 
63-120; Spence's Anecdotes, 1858, p. 270; 
Bichord Savage, a novel by Charles Wmtehead, 
1842, preface.] E. I. 0. 

SAVAGE, SiB ROLAND (A 1619), 
soldier, was lord of Lecale, co. Down, and a 
member of the ancient family of Savages of 
the Ards. Hie ancestor. Sir William, accom- 
anied De Couroy to Ireland at the close of 
176, and settled at Ardlteen in the Ards, co. 
Down, holding his lands by baronial tenure. 

Sir Roland was seneschal of Ulster on 
2 Ang, 1482 {Cal, Bot. Pat. i. 270 b\ He 
has been identified with Jonico or Jenkin 
Savage, also seneschal of Ulster, whose name 
Jonico was perhaps a sobriquet. The latter 
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was famous among the Englisli of llieprovinoe held the office of afternoon preacher (17B9 
for his exploits against the Irish towards 1760) and Thursday lecturer (1760-7i ^ 
the close oil the fifteenth century. iFor the the preshyterion congregation in HonovS 
settlers it was a time of especial distress, as Street under Jahez Earle, D.D, [q. v.l H 
the civil war in England precluded much aid was Eriday lecturer (1761-90) at Little St* 
being sent from that country. Savage was Helen’s, and afternoon preachra (1769_7g\’ 
the only military leader in whom the Eng- at Clapham. ' ■' 

lish reposed any confidence, and in a petition On the death of David Jennings DD 

addressed to the king, probably between [q. v.], tho Ooward trustees removd the 
1482 and 1494, they prayed him to send academy to a house in Hoxton Square for. 
succour ^to his faithfull servant and true merly the residence of Dnniel 'Williams ^q.yl 
liegeman, Janico Savage’ (Transactiona of founder of the well-known library. Sayaw 
the Royal Irish Academy, v. 132). was placed in 1762 in the divinity'chair 

lu 1616 Sir Boland Savage is mentioned coUei^ues in other branches being Andrew 
in a memorial on the state of Ireland and a Eippis, D.D. [q. v.), and Abraham Bees D,D 
plan for its reformation (State Papers of [c|. v.l The experiment iEustrates the transi- 
(Eenry VIU) as 'one of the English great tional condition of the old liberal diaseut, 
rebels' who undertook wars on their own Savage was a Calvinist, Bees an jVrian,ffippis 
authority. Perhaps, in consequence of this, a Socinian. They worked harmoniously to- 
Gerald Fitzgorald^ ninth earl of Kildare getherj but the academy was not viewed 
[q. V.], was able to revive an old claim and with much favour. Elippis resigned in 1784, 
to deprive Savage of Lecale. Savage died Savage, who had been made Bib. by nine’s 
soon after, in 1519, leaving a son Baymond, College, Aberdeen, on 28 April 1704, andD.D. 
who duly siioceoded to Lecale in 1686 by Marisohnl College, Aberdeen, in November 

nals of Loch C6, Bolls Ser. p. 229 ; Cal. Irish 1767, held on till midsummer 1786, when 
State Papers, Carew MSS., 1616-71, p. 94). the Iloxton academy wos dissolved. 
James, surnamed Macjaniake, was also pro- Like Jennings, Savage, though orthodox 
hably his son. was a non-subscriber j he was one of the 

[G. F. A[rmstrong]’s Sav.vges of tho ArdSjpp. porliement in 

168-09.] E.1. 0. 1'72 which resulted m the amendment 

(1779) of the Toleration Act, substituting a 
SAVAGE, SAMUEL MOBTON (1721- declaration of adhesion to the scriptures in 
1791), dissenting tutor, was born in London place of a subscription to the doctrinal part 
on 19 July 1721. His grandfather, John of the Anglican articles. He resigned his 
SavaM, was pastor of the seventh-day bap- congregation at Christmas 1787; hismini- 
tist miurch, Mill Yard, Goodman’s Fields, stry, though prolonged and soUd, had not 
Savage believed himself to be the lineal de- been popular. A bookish man, he avoided 
Bcenoant and heir male of John Savage, society, and buried himself in his ample 
second earl Bivers (if. 1664). lie was X’e- library. He died on 21 Feb. 1701 of a oon- 
lated to Hugh Bouller [q. v.], archbishop of traction of the oesophagus: unable to taka 
Armagh ; hence his friends expected him to food, he was starved to a skeleton, Hewaa 
seek a career in the church. He first thought buried in Bunhill Fields, whei'e there is a 
of medicine, and spent a year or two with tombstone to his memory. He married first, 
his Uncle Toulmin, an apothecary, in Old in 1762, the only daughter (d, 1763) of 
Gravel Lane, Wnpping. Through the in- George Houlme, stockbroker, of Hoxton 
fluence of Isaac "Watts he entered the Fund Square ; secondly, in 1770, Hannah "WilMn, 
Academy, under John Eames [q. v.] In who survived him. By his first marriage he 
1744, vmile still a pupil, ho was made left two daughters. He published eight 
assistant tutor in natural science and single sermons (1767-82), including ordma- 
classics by the trustees of William Ooward tion discourses for William Ford (1767) and 
[q. V.], a post which he retained till the re- Samuel Wilton (1766), and funeral dis- 
conatractionoftheacademyinl762;fromthe courses for David Jennings (1762) and 
time of his marriage (176^ the lectures were Samuel Wilton (1778). A posibumoua 
delivered at his house in Wellolose Square, volume of ' Sermons,’ 1796, 8vo, was edited. 
Meanwhile, in December 1747, Savage be- with life, by Joshua Toulmin, D.D. ^ has 
came assistant minister at Duke’s Place, been comused with Samuel Savage, diesent- 
Bury Street, St, Mary Axe, to the inde- ing minister at Edmonton, who died in letirs- 

E endent congi'egation of which Walts had ment before 1766, 
eon pastor. He was ordained there as oo- (Gent. Mag. February 1781, p. 191 ; Faneial 
pastor to Samuel Price in 1768, and became Oration by Thomas Towle, 1791; Life ^ 
sole pastor on 2 Jan. 1767. In addition he Toulmin, 1796 (also, somewhat abridged, in 
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ftotestant Dissenters’ Mag. Maj 1786); Wil- Polydero Vergil’s Angl. Hist. p. 610; Campbdl’s 
son’s Dissenting Ohurolies of London, 1808, L Materials for the Hist, of Henry VII, i. 22, 
320 sq ; Bogua and Bennett’s Hist, of Dis- 298, ii. 21fi, 273, 378 ; Gairdner’a Letters, &c., 
setters 1833, ii. 619 ; Jones’s Bunhill Richard III and Henry Vll, i. 392, 408, 410, 
Memonals, 1849, p. 249 ; Pike's Ancient Meet- ii. 87 i Cal. State Papers, ^nish Ser. i. 3, 17 ; 
ine Houses, 1870, p. 261 ; Jeremy's Preahyteiinn G-airdner’s Memorials of Henry VH, passim; 
Fund, 1886, p. 66.] A. G. Busch's Bnglancl under theTudors(Engl.transl.), 

savage, THOMAS (d. 1607), arch.- PP-BZ.&o.) W.A.J.A. 

bishop of Yort, was second son of ffir J ohn SAVAGE, THOMAS (1608-1682), major 

Savage of Olifton, Cheshire, by Katherine, bom in 1608 in Taunton, Somerset, was son 
daughter of Sir Thomas Stanley (afterwards of William Savue, a blacksmith, who was 
Lord Stanley) (q,. v.] (cf. Notes and Q^ries, perhaps a son of Sr John Savage, Brat baro- 
Ttliser.ii. 608,in, 67j 262), Sir John Sa7a^ net, of Hock Savage in OhesLire, Thomae 
td. 1492) [q,. V.] wns his brother. He was was apprenticed to the Merchant Taylors of 
educated at Cambridge, whore he proceeded London on 9 Jan. 1021, and went to Masso- 
LL.B. A Lanoaetrian in politics, he was ohiiaetts with Sir Harry Vane in the Planter 
much trusted and employed by Henry VIL ia 1635. He was admitted a freeman ofBos- 
On 21 Sept. 1486 he is spoken of as the king’s ton in 1636, and became a member ofthear- 
chaplain, and received a grant of the chan- tillery company in 1637. In the same year 
eellorship of the earldom of March ; in the he took the part of his wife’s mother, Anne 
following February he was employed on, a Hutchinson v.], in the controversy that 
commission deali^ with the tenants of the her teaching excited. He was compelled in 
earldom. On 17 Dec. 1487 Heniy entrusted consequence to leave the colony, and with 
the lettiM of the royal lands to him among William Ooddington [q. v.] he founded the 
others. He soon had more important em- settlement of Rhode I^nd in 1638. After 
ployment. On 11 Dec. 1488 he was sent sojourning there for some time he was per- 
with Richard Nanfan [q. v.] to Spain and mitted to return to Boston, and in 1661 be- 
Portugal,and the treatyoT Medina del Oampo came captain of the artillery compaiw. On 
was the result. Roger Machado fq- v.] has 12 March 1664 he and Captain Thomas 
left an account of the incidents or the out- Clarke were chosen to represent Boston at 
ward journey j the significance of the treaty the general court, of which he long continued 
hasbeenfully explained by Professor Busch, a member. He was elected roeaker of the 
In 1490 he took part as a representative of assembly in 1637, 1660, 1671, 1677, and 
England in the unsuccessful conference at 1678. After representing Boston for eight 
Bomogne, _ years, he became deputy for Hingham in 

Savage was amply rewarded for his sxer- 1663. In 1664 he, with many other leading 
lions. On 8 Doc. 1490 he received on annuity citizene, dissented from the policy of the 
of sir marks. In 1493 he became bishop colony in refusing to recojnuse four com- 
of Rochester ; in 1496 he wos translated to missioners sent by Oharles II to rwulate its 
London, and in 1601 to York. There is a affairs, and in 1666 he and his friends em- 
stoiy that he offended the people of his pro- bodied their views in a petition. In 1671 
vines by being enthroned by deputy, and Rg was chosen deputy for Andover, and in 
sending down his fool to amuse hie houeehold. 1676 commanded the forces of the state in 
He was a courtier by nature, and took part in the first expedition against Philip, the chief 
the great ceremonies of his time: the creation of the Harragansete. In 1680 he was com- 
ofPrinceHenryasDukeof York,thame6ting missioned, with others, by the crown to ad- 
with the Archduke Philip, and the reception minister an oath to Sir John Leverett the 
of Catherine of Aragon. He died at Cawood governor, pledging him to execute the oath 
on 3 Sept. 1607, and was buried under a fine required by the act of trade. In 1680 he wos 
tomb in York Minster, His heart, however, elected' assistant* or ma^strate, and retained 
was taken to Macclesfield, where he had the oifioe until his death on 14 Feb. 1682. 
intended to found a college. He is said Savage was twice married ; first, in 1637, 
to have hssn passionately fond of hunting, to Faith, daughter of William Hutchinson. 
Accoimts connected with his property, but By her he had three sons and two daughters, 
not his will, are printed in ‘ Teatomenta Sho died on 20 Feb. 1652. On 16 Sept, he 
Eboraceusia’ (Surtees Soo., iv. 308, ftc. ; of. married Mary, daughter of theRev.Zechoriah 
Sist. qf the Okaroh of York ajid its Ardh- Symonds of Oharlastown, by whom he had 
bishops, Rolls Ser. iii, 364, &c,) eight sons and three daughters. She survived 

[Cooper’s Athens Cantabr. i. 12, 622; The Hm, and afterwards married Antony 
Savages of the Ards, ed. Or. F. A[rmstrong], pp, Stoddard. 

21, &c, : Earwaker's HisLEost Ghosbire, ii, 480 ; , Another THOms Savas'S {Jl, 1620), born 
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about 1694, and stated to bave been a mem- 
bei of the Cbesbii'e family, arrired in Virginia 
witb Captain Christopher Newport on 2 Jan. 
1608, and remained with Fowhattan as a 
hostage for an Indian named Nemontocli, 
whom Newport wished to tahe to England. 
He stayed with Fowhattan about three years 
and ameiwoids received the rank of ensign, 
and acted as interpreter to the Virginia 
company. In 1610 he accompanied Thomas 
Humor as interpreter on his visit to Fow- 
hattan, and again in 1621 served Thomas 
Fory, secretary of Virginia, in the same ca- 
pacity, in his intercourse with ‘ Namenacus, 
Idng of Fawtuxunt,’ In 1026 he was living 
on his ' divident ’ on the eastern shore of 
Virginia. Savage was a great favourite with 
the Indians. Fowhattan called him his son, 
and another chief, Ismee Sechemea, granted 
him a tract of 9,000 acres on the eastern 
shore, now known as Savage’s Neck. The 
date of his death is unknown, By his wife 
Anne/who afterwards married Daniel Cogly, 
he had two sons, Thomas and John, besides 
other children who died young (Q-. F. A[rni- 
strong]’s Savages of the Ards, pp. 118-14; 
Bbowit, Genesis of the United States, i. 485, 
487, ii. 996 ; Captain John Smith, Works, 
od. Arher, index). 

[Winthrop'sHist. of New England, ed. Savage, 
1863, ii. 65, 26S; Drake's History and Antiquities 
of Boston, index ; Savage's G-enealogical Diet, of 
the First Settlers, iv. 26 ; G-. F. A[rmstrung]'8 
Savages of the Ar^, pp, 108-9.] E. I. O. 

SAVAGE, WILLIAM g770-184S), 
printer and engraver, born in 1770 at How- 
den in the East Hiding of Yorkshire, was 
the younger son of James Savage, a clock- 
maker, descended from a younger branch 
of the family of Savage of Rook Savage in 
Cheshire, william was educated at the 
church school at Howden, and acquired con- 
siderable proficiency in geometry and mathe- 
matics. In 1790 he commenced business as 
a printer and bookseller in his native town, 
in partnership with his elder brother, James 
(1767-1846) [q. v.] In 1797 he removed to 
London, and about two years later, on the re- 
commendation of Dr. Barrington, bishop of 
Durham, and of Count Humfoid, he was ap- 
pointed printer to the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle Street, Loudon, For tan years 
he was assistant secretary to the hoard of 
managers, and also secretory to the library 
comuuttee, secretary to the committee of 
chemistry, and superintendent of the print- 
ing oilice. 

About 1803 Savage, while retaining his ap- 
pointments, commenced business as a printer 
m London on his own account. In 1807 he 
was commissioned to print Forster’s ‘ British 


Gallery of Engravings,’ and his mode 
cnting this work at once established ht 
lame. At that time printing ink in Enff 
land was of inferior quality, and, realisifj 
the importance of his undertaking, SsvmS 
set himself to improve it by various bthTS 
meuts. He was finally able to make 
ing ink without any oil in its eompo^tion 
which rendered it at once easier to nuumfeis 
ture and more serviceable for artistic pm- 
poses. He made known the results oflis 
labours to the public in a work entitled 
‘Freparationa in Frinting Ink in various 
Colours ’ (London, 1832, 8vo). In recomi- 
tion of his services, the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts awarded him their 
large medal and a sum of money ‘for hia 
imitations of drawings, printed from en- 
gravings on wood, with inks of his own pre- 
paring.’ 

From 1822 to 1882 Savage waa occupied 
in arranging the materials which ha W 
been coUeoting for nearly forty yeara for his 
‘ Dictionary oftbe Art of Frinting ’ (London, 
1840-1, 8vo, in 16 numbers), a work of con- 
siderable authority on the practical porta of 
the croft. 

Savage died at his residence at Dodington 
Grove, Kensington, on 26 July 1843, leaving 
three daughters. Besides the wotls men- 
tioned, he wos the author of: 1. ‘ Observations 
on EmiOTOtiou to the United States,’ Lon- 
don, 1819, 8vo, 2. ‘ Fractiool Thoughts onDe- 
corative Printing,' London, 1822, fol. This 
work woe illustratod hy engravings from 
Oallcott, Varioy, Tliui’ston, Willement, and 
Brooke. The eohtion was limited, and Savage 
roused some iudignation hy promising to 
destroy the blocks of his engravings for the 
benefit of his subscribers (fient. Mag. 1815, 
ii. 803). Savage wae also a good draughts- 
man, and there ore four engravings nrom 
drawings by him in the part of BritWs 
‘ Beauties of England ond Wales ’ which re- 
lates to Yorkshire. 


[Gent. Mag. 1844, i. 98-100, obituary notic 
by his brother James ; Redgrave’s BiefionsTj 
of Artists of the English School, p, 378 ; Tim- 
perley’s Eaoyclop.'edia, p. 886.] B. 1 0. 


SAVARIC (d, 1203), bishop of Bath and 
Glastonbury, son of Geldewin, by his wife 
Estrangia, was of noble descent, being_on 
his father’s side a grandson of SavarioFita 
Ohaua, lord of Midhurst, Sussex (Eeewa'i ** 
Siatoriens, x. 241, xi. 684 ; Madox, BM, if 
the Evehequer, i. 661 ; Qent. Mag. new aer. 
November 1863, xv. 621-8 ; Epistoha Casr 
timrienses, Introd. p. Ixxxvii). His annt 
Lucy was the third wife of Robert, eldest son 
of Hugh [q. v.) of Grantmesnil (Ordbbio, p. 
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693). By marriaj'e of his grandfather 
SavaricI*itzChana-with a danahtev of Rich ard 

de Heri, son of Humphrey T of Bohun, he 
wBs e cousin of Jooelin, bishop of Sarum, and 
his son Reginald FitzJocalin [q. t.], bishop 
of Beth and archbishop-elect of Canterbury 
(Chtiboh, Chapters in Wells IBsUry,p. 879). 
Bishop Savaric was also a cousin of the 
emperor Henry VI (J^^. Cantuar. p. 360)— 
probably throughhis mother Estrangin, which 
name is perhaps a corruption, and Beatrix, 
mother of Henry VI and daughter of Regi- 
nald III, count of Burgundy. _ 

In 1172 Savaric, being then in orders, was 
fined 261. 3». dd. for trying to carry oflf a bow 
from the long’s foresters in Supey (li.) 
Conjointly with two others j he was instituted 
archdeacon of Canterbury m 1175 j but this 
arrangement did not answer, and he ceased 
to hold the office in 1180, in which year he 
appears as treasurer of Sarum (Diceio, i. 
403; Le Nevv, i. 38 ; Begister of St Os- 
mund, i. 268 sq.) About that date, too, he 
was made aTchdeacon of Northampton, sign- 
ing as such after that year ( Wells Manit- 
seripte, p. 14). In 1186 he was in disgrace 
with the Mng, who sent messengers to Ur- 
ban ni to complain of him ; the dispute was 
probably about money (Geata Senrioill, i. 
856). Having token the cross, Savaric went 
on the crusaae with Richard, and in 1191 
obtained a letter from the king at Messina, 
whickhe sent to his cousin Reginald, bishop 
of Bath, directing the justiciorieb to sanction 
SaToric's election should he he chosen to a 
vacant bishopric. He was already well known 
at Rome, and went off thither to forward his 
plans, probably accompanying the queen- 
mother Eleanor (1122P-1204y [q. v.], who 
left Messina for Rome on 2 April (RiOHann 
or Devizes, c. 34). These plans were that 
Bishop Keginsld should be promoted to the 
see of Canterbury, which had fallen vacant 
in theNovember previous, and that he should 
himself succeed i^ginold os bishop of Bath. 
Savaric secured the help of his cousin the 
Emperor Henry and of Philip of Prance 
Oantuar. pp. 860-1). iWinald was 
mected in November and died in December ; 
but before his death he obtained a pledge 
from the convent that they would elect So- 
vaiic. The monks of Bath did so without 
waiting for the assent of the canons of 
Wells ; the canons protested, hut the chief 
justiciar Walter, arohbishop of Rouen, did 
not heed them, and, acting on the king’s 
letter, confirmed the election (Rioh. or De- 
vizes, sec. 58). Savaric received priest’s 
orders and was consecrated at Rome on 
8 Aug. 1192 by the oarffinol bishop of Albono 
(Diceio, ii. 105-6). 


Early in 1193 Savaric, who was still 
abroad, was engaged in negotiating with the 
emperor for Richard’s releuse (Roe. Hov. iii. 
19iQ. He was mindful of his own interests, 
for at his instance the emperor caused Ri- 
chard to agree to Savaric’s proposal that he 
should annex the abbey of Glastonhury to 
the bishopric of Bath. At the some tune, 
however, Savaric was hoping to get the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, and the king 
unwillingly, and under the emperor’s compul- 
sion, wrote to the convent of Christ Church 
recommending him. Richard, however, was 
fuUy determined that Hubert Walter [q. v.j 
should be archbishop, and on 8 June wrote 
to his mother charging her to secure his 
election, and to pay no heed to his letter on 
behalf of Savaric {Bpp. Cantuar. pp. 864-3), 
and Hubert was elected accordingly. To- 
wards the end of the month Savaric went 
to Worms and was present at the conclusion 
of the treaty between the emperor and Ri- 
chard for the king’s release (Rea. Hov. iii. 
215). He applied to Celestine 111 to sanc- 
tion bis annexation of Glastonbury, re- 
turned to England, summoned Harold, the 
prior, to Bath on 8 Dec., and told him and 
the monks with him that he was their abbot. 
On the same day his proctors went to the 
abbey, and by royal authority ckimed it for 
the bishop ; the monks gave notice of appeal 
to the pope (DoaiURUAii, ii, 367-8). Savaric 
returned to Germany, was at Mainz on 
4 Feb. 1194 when the king was released, 
and was one of the hostages for the payment 
of his ransom, being bound not to leave Ger- 
many without the em]^eior’s consent (Roo. 
Hov. u.s. 288 ; Diobio, li. 113). The emperor 
appointed him chancellor of Burgundy, that 
is apparently of the county. Meanwhile 
the monks of Glastonbury were defending 
the independence of their house, and in 
August the king, evident^ displeased at the 
way in which Savaric had taken advantage 
of his captivity to advance his own projects, 
revoked his grant and deprived him of the 
abbey (DoiiBanAir, ii. 860). The news of 
this check seems to have led Savaric to 
leave Garmaiw ; he was at Tours in the 
spring of 1195, and while there received a 
privilege from Oelestine III declaring the 
umon of the churches of Bath and Glaston- 
bury, making Glastonbury eg^uaUy with 
Bath a cathedral church, and directing that 
Savaric and his successors should use the 
style of bishops of Bath and Glastonbury 
(id. pp. 301-3), which Savaric accordingly 
adopted. He went on to England, and was 
at Bath in November (Bath Chartularies, 
pt. ii. No. 683). The Glastonbury monks 
having appealed, he went to Rome, In 
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1196 he procured a second privilege from 
the pope, together 'with an order to the arch- 
bishop to put him in poBsesslon of the abbey, 
and a letter inhibiting the monks &oin elect- 
ing an abbot. Bis agents took these to 
Glastonbury in. Pebruary 1197, and the 
monks sent a protest to the archbishop, 'who 
told them that they were too slack in their own 
cause, for the bishop did not sleep, and that 
Savaric would have had possession before 
then if he had not hindered him (Domeb- 
Hiaaf, p. 369^. Savaric was sent to Bichard 
by the emperor to propose a compensation 
for the king’s ransom, and in October was 
-with Bichord at Bouen. The archbishop, in 
November, imable longer to delay obedience 
to the pope’s orders, commanded the monks 
to obey &e bishop, and Savoric’s proctors 
took possession of the abbey. Savaric went 
to England, and is said to have begun to 
distress the monks. In 1198, however, the 
king encouraged them in their appeal to the 
new pope. Innocent lU, and in August, 
acting on the archbishop’s advice, deprived 
Savaric of the abbey and took it into his 
own hands. He employed Savaric along 
with other bishops at this time to propose 
terms of reconciliation to Geoffrey (a. 1312) 
[q.v.], archbishop of York. In October he 
gave the monks authority to elect an abbot, 
and in November they elected Williem Pyke 
(Pica). The next day Savaric sent his offi- 
cial and others to the abbey to announce 
that he had excommunicated Pyke and his 
supporters. 

On Bichard's death Savaric renewed his 
attempts on Glastonbury. He was present 
at Jolm's coronation on 27 May 1199, and is 
said to have purchased tho king’s assont to 
his taking possession of the abbey. On 
8 June Bernard, archbishop of Bagusa ^called 
in HnanNU’s Adam de I>ormrham, ii. 882, 
'Arragonensis '), and the archdeacon of 
Oanterbury were sent with royal letters to 
insist on the submission of the monks and 
to entlirone Savaric, who accompanied them 
with a band of armed men. He had the gates 
of the abbey forced, and was enthroned in the 
church. His guards shut the recalcitrant 
monks in the infirmary and kept them with- 
out food until the next day, when he sum- 
moned them to tho chapter-house and there 
had some of them beaten before him, and 
induced most of the convent, some by fear 
and others by caiolery, to submit to him. 
It was probably at this time that he caused 
one of the benefioed derks of the abbey to 
be beaten in his presence so grievously that 
the man died a few days afterwards (fd. p. 
406). He then accompanied the king to 
Normandy, and later went to Borne, where 


the monks were pressing their appeaPlT 
was believed that he applied for leave te 
deprive Bath of its cathedral dignity 
transfer his see to Glastonbury (Boe'^Hw 
iv. 86), and it is asserted that he had acta 
aUy done so by King Biohard’s authority 
(Baiph bb OoaonsHAii, p. 162), but thish 
erroneous. A long record of the outrages 
committed by him and his agents -was laid 
before tbe pme, who in 1200 annulled Pyke’s 
election, confirmed the union of the ohn^ 
of Bath and Glastonbury, ordered Savaric to 
abstain from -violsnoe, and appointed com. 
missioners to draw up terms between him 
and the abbey. Pyke died at Borne on 
8 Sept., and at Glastonbury it was believed 
possible that Savaric had caused him to he 
poisoned (Dombehaji, ii. 399). In October 
and November Savaric wes in attendance on 
the king at Lincoln and elsewhere. The 
award or the pope’s commissioners, made in 
1202 and confirmed by tbe pope, gave the 
abbey to Savaric, assigned to Hm and his suc- 
cessors certain of its estates calculated to 
bring in a fourth of the revenue of the house, 
gave him rights of patronage and govern- 
ment, and ordered that he should bear his 
proportion of the liabilities of the convent, 
and should make compensation to certain 
whom ha had iiqured (ti. pp. 410-26). Sa- 
varic, having thus gained the victory in his 
long conflict, become gracious to the monks, 
and conferred aome benefits on the convent 
(t6. p. 423). He made some grants to tbs 
Wells chapter, which had strennously snp- 
ported him in his struggle with Glastonbury, 
and he carried out wdint was evidently a 
definite policy of strengthening the secular 
chapter of the ohurch of W ells, which, thongh 
not in his day a cathedral church, was of 
prime importance in his bishoprlo, by Imag- 
ing into it the beads of the greater monastic 
houses within, or connected with, his dio- 
cese ; for besides annexing the abbacy of 
Glastonbury to his see, be founded two new 
prebends and attached them to the abbacies 
of Atbelney and Muchelney, and, after some 
dispute, prevailed on the abbot of Bee in 
Noruiandy to hold the church of deeve k 
Somerset as a prebend of WeUs (IFslk 
Cathedral ManuseripU, pp. 18, 23, 26, 29, 
84, 294 ; Chueoh, p. 119). He instituted a 
daily mass at Wells in honour of the Tirgim 
and another for all benefactors, and endowed 
a daily moss for his own soul, and ordei^ 
that a hmdred poor should he fed on his 
obit. He granted a charter to the city of 
Wells, and prevailed on King John to giant 
one also in 1201 (16. pp. 886-91). Whan the 
treasures of ohunmes were seized to makeup 
Biohord’s rousom, he saved the treasure w 
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the cathedral priory of Batli, and g'ave some 
gjHa to the convent, which celebrated his 
obit as at Wells {Bath ChartuUariea, nt. iL 
No. 803). In 1205 he was at Home, and was 
engaged in obtaining the bishopric of _ Win- 
chester for Peter dea Poches.^ He died at 
Civita Vecchia (Senes la Vieille, said also 
to be Siena) on 8 Aug. He was buried in 
]us cathedral at Bath, his epitaph, which 
seems to have been placed on his tomb there, 
b^g; 

yotus eras mundo per mundum semper eundo, 
St necis ista dies est tihi prima quies. 

(E. Ml OoaeBSHAXi, p. 163 ; comp. Qodwik, 
^ Brasulibus, 870). Savaric left many 
debts, but b^ credit was good, for in a ^loss 
in the ‘Decretals of Gregory li ’ (yol. iii. tit. 
zi. c. 1) a man is described os praying that he 
migk be included in the legion of Savaric’s 
erSitors (OHTJBCn, p. 122). The nomeBar- 
lowiawac, which Eichardson (Be JPressuli- 
ius, U.S.) says that he bore, is simply a mis- 
leading of some passage (see Eoa. Hov. iii. 
238), where the name Savaric was followed 
by that of Baldwin Wao or Wake ( Gent. 
Mag. U.S.) A pastoral staff with a splendid 
ciozier head and a pontifical ring, which 
were found in the burial-poimd of Wells 
Cathedral between 1799 and 1812, have been 
ascribed to Savaric by popular tradition, 
which is in this case obviously erroneous 
(Archeeologia, vol. li. pt. i. p. 106, with 
coloured plate; see _^o for engravings, 
Chaptera m Wella Itiatorj/, u.s., and Esz- 
noi.ob'b WelU Oathedraf), 

[O-ent. blag. 1863, ii, 021-33, by Bishop 
Stubbs; Church’s Chapters in Wells History, 
pp 88-126, 379-93, contains a life of Savaric, 
reprinted with additione from ‘ Archeeologia,’ 
1887, vol. li. ; Adam de Domerham, li. 366-4:26 ; 
John of CHaston. i. 185 sq., 197-8 (both ed. 
Eeotne) ; Epp, Oantuar. Introd. Ixzvii n, pp. 
350-1, 364-6, ap Mem. of Bic. I, B. de Diceto, 

i. 408, ii. 106-6, 113, Bog. Hov. iii. 197, 216, 
231, 238, iv. 80, 85, 90, 141, G-errase of Cant. i. 
604, SI 7 , 634, Ann. of Wav. ap. Ann. Monast. 

ii. 248, 262, B. de Coggeshall, p. 162, GestaHen. 

II, i. 366, Bog. of St. Osmnna, i. 268 sq. (those 
eight Bolls Ser.) ; Bic. of Devizes, sect. 34, 68 
(Sngl, Hist, Soc.) ; Becueil des Hist, x, 241, xi. 
634 ; Hot. Scaec. Normann. vol. ii. pref. p, xxxi, 
ed, Stapleton ; Ordsric, p. 692, ed. Duchesne ; 
Madmrn Hist, of Excheq. i. 661 ; Bep.on Wells 
Clath.MSS.pp. 18, 14, 16, 22, 26, 29, 294 (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.); lie Neve’s Fasti Eccl. Anglic, i, 
130, ii. 66 (ed. Hoxdy) ; Chartularies of Bath 
Brioiy, pt. li. Nos. 683, 808 (Somerset Becord 
Society); Dngdalo’s Baronage, i. 187 and Mo- 
naatieon, i. 6; Somerset Archaeological and 
National History Society, xh. i. 39-41, by J. B. 
Green.] W. H. 


Savery 

_ SAVERY, THOMAS (1660 P-1716), en- 
gineer, son of Richard Savery and grandson 
of Christopher Savery of Totnes, Devonshire, 
was horn about 1650 at Shilstone, near 
Modbury, in_ the seme county. Thomas 
became a military engineer, and by 1096 
had attained the rank of trench-master. 
He occupied his spare time in mechanical 
experiments, and m 1696 he im anted a 
machine for polishing plate glass and a 
contrivance for rowing ships in a calm by 
means of two paddle-whe^, one at each 
side of the vessel, worked by a capstan 
placed between. The second invention was 
patented on 10 Jan. 1696 (No. 847). WE- 
liam HI thought highly of it, hut, althourrh 
Savery demonstrated its practicability by 
fitting it to a small yacht, official jealousy 
prevented its adoption in the navy. He 
was obliged to content himself by publish- 
ing an account of his invention in a work en- 
tiued ‘ Navigation Improved ’ (London, 1698 ; 
reprinted by the commissioners of patents 
in 1868, and by Mr R. B. Prosser in 1880), 
The treatise contained a vehement protest 
against the treatment accorded him in official 
circles. 

Savery, whose youth was spent near a 
mining district, hadoftenturuedhis attention 
to the difficulty esperienced in keeping the 
mines free from water. To remedy this he 
at length invented a machine for raising 
water, which, though not a steam engine in 
the modem sense of the word, embodied the 
first practical application of the force of 
steam for mechanical purposes. On 26 July 
1698 be obtained a patent (No. 866) for 
fourteen years, which was extended by an 
act of parliament passed on 25 April 1699 
for a further period of twenty-one years, so 
that the patent did not expire until 1733. 
The letters patent contain no description of 
the machine, hut this deficiency was sup- 
plied by the inventor in a hook which he 
published in 1702, entitled ‘The Miner’s 
hkiend,’ which has been reprinted several 
times (see Gallowaz, Steam Engine md 
its Jkventora, pp. 66 et seq.) Savery was not 
so successful as he had anticipated, but he 
afterwards become associated with Thomas 
Newcomen [q. v.], and Snvery’s patent ap- 
pears to have been regarded as sufficiently 
wide to coverall Newcomen's improvements, 
great though they were. 

Desoguliers has accused Save^ of deriving 
his plans from the Marquis of Worcester’s 
‘ Century ’ [see SojibhsbIj Edwabd]; hut 
though he may have been mdebted to that 
author for the idea of employing steam as the 
motive power, yet the ‘Century’ contains no 
plans or precise' details of the methods to be 
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employed. It has also been suggested that SAVILE, BOUEOHIER'VVPiEY (1817 
Saveiy may have been indebted to Papin’s 1888), author, second son of Albany Savd 
experiment showing how water might be M.P., of Oke^mpton, who died in 1831 b*' 


raised by aTacnum produced by the conden- 
sation of steam. Papin issued an account 
of his experiment in the ' Acta Eruditorum,’ 
published at Amsterdam in 1690. None ap- 
peared in England until many years after- 
wards, and it is unlikely that Savery saw 
the ‘ Acta.’ Papin merely made a sugges- 
tion, whereas Saveiy produced a practicable 
machine. 

In 1702 Savery became a captain in the 
engineers, and in 1706, through the patronage 
of Prince George of Eenmark, he was ap- 
pointed to the office of treasurer of the 
hospital for sick and hurt seamen. In the 
following year he patented (No. 379) adouble 
hand beUows sufficient to melt any metal in 
on ordinary wood or coal fire, thus obviating 
the necessity of assay furnaces. There is 
an entry in the home office warrant-book, 
preserved in the Public Record OfficSj under 
date 6 March 1707, of an application by 
Savery for a patent for ‘ A new sort of mill 
to perform all sorts of mill-work on vessells 
floating on the water ... to render great 
advantage to the woollen manufacturers and 
many other useful works to be performed by 
mills,' but no patent seems to have been 

f ranted for the mvention. In 1714, through 
'rince George, he obtained the post of sur- 
veyor to the waterworks at Hampton Court. 
He died in May 1716, while resident in the 
parish of St. Margaret, Westminster. His 
will, dated 16 May, was proved by his 
widow in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury on 19 May, and is printed in the ‘ En- 
gineer,’ 30 May 1890, p.442. He bequeathed 
oU his property to his wife, but she seems 
never to have administered the will, and his 
affairs long remained unsettled. As late as 
1796 letters of administration, with the wUl 
annexed, were granted to Thomas Ladds, the 
executor of Charles Gcesar, one of Savory’s 
creditors. Savery translated Coehoorn’s 
< New Method of Fortification,’ London, 
1706, fol. 

[Information kindly suppliedbyB. B. Prosser, 
esq. ; Gant. Mag. 1839, it. 231 ; Smiles's Lives 
of Boulton and Watt, 186S, pp. 46-56; Switzer’s 
Hydrostatics, 1729, ii, 325-36 ; Bohison's Me- 
chanical Philosophy, 1822, ii.67-8 ; Encycl.Bii- 
tanniod, orb. Steam and Steam Engines, 1818 ; 
Parey'sStsam Engine, 1827, pp. 99-126 ; Pole’s 
Treatise on Cornish Pumping Eninas, 1844, 
pp. 5-9; Boase and Oonrmey’s Bibliotheca 
Ccinuhiansis, ii. 626 ; Desaguliers’s Experi- 
mental Philosophy, ii, 466 ; Bigaud’s Account of 
Early Propossls for Steam Navigation, 1838, 
pp. 4-9.1 E. 1. 0. 


OI unenampton, wuo died in 1831 hr 
Eleauora Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Borns 
cHer mey, hart., was bom on 11 Match 
1817. He wae admitted to Westminste 
Sobool on 23 Jan, 1828, and was elected a 
king’s scholar there in 1831. He became a 
pensioner of Emmanuel College, Oambridw 
m 1836, and graduated B.A7 in 1839 
M.A. in 1842. He was successively curate 
of Christ Church, Hales Owen, Worcester- 
shire, in 1840, of Okehampton, Devonekire 
inl841, andof Neyroort, I)evonshu'e,ml848’ 
chaplain to Earl Fortescue from 1844 • ret 
tor of West Buckland, Devonshire, in i8o2- 
then curato of Tawstook, Devonskh-e, in 1865 
of Tattingstone, Suffolk, in 1860, of Dawlish’ 
Devonshire, in 1867, of Combeinteignhead’ 
Devonshire, in 1870, andofLauncells, Corn- 
wall, in 1871. From 1872 to his dp^th he 
was rector of Dnuchideock with ShiUmgford 
St. George, Devonshire. He died at ShiUing- 
ford rectory on 14 April 1888, and was buried 
on 19 April. He mamed, in April 1842 
Mary Elizabeth, daughter of James Whyte 
of Pilton House, Devonshire, and bad iama 
four sons, including Bourchier Beresford, 
paymaster of the navy ; Henry, commander 
m the navy; and five daughters. 

Savile was a contributor to lie ’Trans- 
actions of the Victoria Institute ’ and to the 
' Journal of Sacred Literature,’ and the au- 
thor of upwards of forty volumes. His 
works, chiefly theological and in tone evan- 
gelical, display much learning. His volume 
on ‘ Auglo-Israelism and the Great Pyramid’ 
(1880) exposes the fallacies of the belief in 
the Jewish origin of the English people. 

Among hie other pnhucations were: 
1. ‘ The Apostasy : a Commentary onflThes- 
salonians, Chapter ii.,’ 1853. 2, ‘ The First 
and Second Advent, with reference to ffie 
Jew, the Gentile, and the Church of Qod,’ 
1858. 3. ‘Lyra Sacra: being a Collection 
of Hymns Ancient and Modern, Odes, and 
Fragments of Sacred Poetry,’ 1861 ; 8rd edit. 
1866. 4. ‘Bishop Colenso's Objections to the 
Veracity of the Pentateuch: an Examina- 
tion,’ 18CS. 6. ‘ The Introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Britain ; an Argument on the 
Evidences in favour of St. Paul having visited 
the Extreme Boundary of the West,’ 1861. 
6 * Egypt’s Testimony to Sacred History,’ 
1866. 7. ‘The Truth of the Bible: Evidence 
from the Mosaic and other Beoords of Orp 
tion,’ 1871. 8. ‘ Apparitions : a Narrative 
of Facts,’ 1874 ; 2nd edit. _ 1880. 9. 'The 
Primitive and Catholic Faith in relation to 
the Church of England,’ 1876. 10. ‘ Turkey; 
or tile Judgment of God upon Apostate 
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Christendom tmder the Three Apocalyptic the articles concluded for its surrender on 
Woes ’ 1877. 11. ‘ Prophecies and ^eculsr 11 Aug. 1644 it -was stipulated that Lady 
tions respecting the End of the World,’ 1883. Savile with her children, family, and goods, 
12 ‘Mr. Gladstone and Professor Huxley was to pass unmolested to ThoruhiU. Ae- 
on the Mosaic Cosmogony,' 1886. cording to Dr. Peter Barwick [|q. v.], pte- 

rOrockford’a Clerical Directory, 1883, p. vious to the surrender the hesiegers bar- 
961 • AUibone’s Diet. Engl. Lit. 1871 ii. 1939, barously refused ingress to a midwife, of 
1891 ii. 1317; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1894, whose services she stood in need, and ‘she 
p. 1796': information feom Rev. S. H. Atkins, resolved to ^rish rather than surrender 
Jector of Dnnchideock.] G. 0. B. the castle.’ The walls were decrepit with 

SAVILE, Sib GEORGE, MABairis os age and the ammunition scanty,* but it 
SaIiIBAS (1633-1696), was great-grandson was only a mutiny on the part of the garrison 
of Sir George Savile (d. 1633) of Lnpset, that induced her to yield. Her child was 
Thornhill, and Wakefield (all in Yorkshire), born the day after the capitulation. She 
who was created a baronet on 39 Juno 1611, subsequently remarried Sir Thomas Ohiohe- 
was sheriff of iroikahire in 1614, and sensibly ley [q. v.] 

improved the position of his branch of the George Savile was indebted for his early 
famly by his marriage with Mo^, daughter education to his mothei*, and it is possible 
of George Talbot, eixth earl of Shrewsbury that he subsequently received some training 
fq. V.] Savile’s grandfather. Sir George, either at Paria or at Geneva. Hewas,how- 
&t. (d. 1616), married at Wentworth in ever, settled at Buffbrd and married before 
1607 a sister of the great Earl of Strafford, the end of 1666. In the Convention of 1660 
Savile’s father. Sir William of Thornhill, he represented Pontefiraet, hut he did not 
succeeded an elder brother George (d. 1626) sit in the ensuing parliament, and in 1666 
as third baronet in January 1636, was nomi- the Duke of York, at the instance of Savile’s 
nated to the council of the north, and never uncle Sir William Coventry [q, v.], in vain 
swerved from his loyalty to the king. In urged upon Charles II the propria^ of ele- 
1089 he served in the expedition against the vatinghim to the peerage. In the following 
Scots, and in the followmg year was elected year he acted as second to the Duke <3 
for Yorkshire in the Short parliament. On Buckingham in an affair with Lord Faucon- 
the outbreak of the civil war Sir William bridge (Rdbesbx), and in Juno 1067, having 
took up arms, and in December 1643 he previously commanded a militia regiment, 
occupied Leeds and Wakefield, hut was re- he was made a captain in Prince Rupert’s 
pulsed in an attack upon Bradford. Prepared regiment of horse. On IS Jan. 1668, de- 
to hold out in Leeds, he was driven thence sirons to conciliate Savile, who had just been 
by a sirong force under Fairfax on 23 Jan, selected by the commons as a commissioner 
1643 (Mabbhak, The Great Lord Fairfax, to inquire into the scandals of the financial 
1870, ch. ix.) On 9 May following he was, administration, Charles created him Baron 
at the instance of Newcastle, appointed go- Savile of Eland and Viscount Halifax, and 
vemor of Sheffield, and shortly afterwards in the following year he was appointed a 
of York, where he died on 24 Jan. 1 044. Ho commissioner ortrade. He now hudt B alifox 
was buried at Thornhill on 16 Feb. 1644 House, in the north-western comer of St. 
(cf, Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of Yorkshire with James’e Square, where he was already settled 
additions,’ in Genealoffiet, new ser. x. 160). by 167S (Add. MS. 22068, Rent-roU of the 
Several of his letters to Strafford and others Earl of St. Albans). In 1672 he was mads 
are printed (of, Strafford Oorresp. i. 108-70, a privy councillor, and (despito his adherence 
ii. 94, 108, 127, 147, 193, 216-17 ; Htoteh, to the principles of the Triple Alliance) se- 
SallamsMre, ed. Gatty, p. 186), and his lected tor a mission to Louis XIV, _ partly 
holograph will, in which he leaves 602, to complimentary, to congratulate Louis upon 
his 'faithful friend John Selden,’ is preserved the birth of a prince, partly to ascertain the 
at York. Like his father and grandfather, king’s views with regard to a peace with the 
he made an advantageous marriage. On Dutch, Colbert, in a letter to Barillon, spoke 
29 Dec. 1629 he wedded Anne, daughter of of his great taJeuts, but added, ‘ H ue salt 
Lord-keeper Coventry [see Coviottet, Tho- men de la grande affaire’ (that Charles was 
lus, LoBnCovBimtv], sister of Lady Snuftes- a papist), Halifax set out at the end of 
bury and of the learned Lady Dorothy June by way of Calais and Bruges for the 
Pakington [q. v.] French king’s quarters at Htreoht. Great 

George, meir son and heir, was bom at was his surprise on his arrival to find 
ThomhilL on 11 Nov. 1633. On the death Arlington and Buckingham already on the 
of his father in 1644, his mother remained spot, having left London after his ^ortura 
with her children in. Sheffield Castle, and in with instructions of later date, now 
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deprecated the attempt of hia fellow envoys 
to wring extortionate terms from the Dutmi, 
and so escaped the popnlar censure of the 
negotiation in which they were anbsequently 
involved. Upon his return he hoth spoke 
and voted against the Test Acts, and seconded 
the unsuccessful motion of the Earl of Car- 
lisle to provide against the marriage of future 
heirs to the throne to Roman catholics; he 
is also said about this time to have used the 
argument against hereditary government 
that no one would choose a man to drive a 
carriage because his father was a good coach- 
man. In 1670, when it camo out that Danby 
had refused, hesitatingly, Widdrington's offer 
of a huge bribe for the farm of the taxes, 
Halifax remarked that the lord treasurer re- 
fused the offer in a manner strangely like that 
of a man who, being asked to give another 
the use of his wife, declined in terms of great 
civility. This sally incensed Danby, who pro- 
cured his dismissal from the council-board 
(Brnmin:). 

As one of the bitterest and most penetra- 
ting critics of the cabal, Halifax had won the 
king's dislike more thoroughly even than his 
&iend Shaftesbury, for whose releose he had 

f resented apetitioniuF6hruaryl678. Butin 
679 Temple mentioned his name to Charles 
for a seat at the new council of thirty, and 
urged his claims with such persistence that, 
al^ough Charles ‘kicked^ at the name 
(Tbmpld, JUemoirs, 1709, iii. 19), Hali- 
fax was duly admitted, greatly to his sur- 
prise and elation. Once within the charmed 
circle, hia suavity fascinated Charles ; he be- 
came a prime favourite atWhiteholL and was 
' never from the king's elbow.’ Halifax was 
put upon the council's committee for foreign 
affairs, together with Temple, Sunderland 

g is brother-in-law), Essex, and Shaftesbury. 

e agreed with the latter in procuring Lau- 
derdale’s dismissal, but he was unprepared 
to go the lengths urged by Shaftesbury with 
a view to creating a reign of terror for the 
Roman catholics; and ho opposed Shaftes- 
bury’s device of bribing the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth to prevail upon Charles to declare 
Monmouth his heir. When, thcrofore, in 
July 1679, in defiance of Shafteehury’s de- 
nunciations, he advised a dissolution, their 
relations became hostile. In the same month 
he was created Earl of Halifax. 

Hating Monmouth as the puppet of Shaftes- 
bury and the extreme left, Haluox was little 
less hostile to James as the representative of 
both French and priestly influence, to which 
he was an uncompromising foe. Already his 
thoughts turned to WiUiam of Orange, and 
he urged the prince, at the time unsuooMs- 
fully, to cume over to England. The needfor a 


definite policy was emphasised by the 
of the king in August 1679. As the readiest 
means of tummg the tables on his rivals 
Halifax, acting in alliance with Sunderland 
and Essex, secretly summoned the Duke of 
York to the king’s bedside. To Temple, who 
was mortified at being excluded from anv 
part in this manceuvre, Halifax vagiisly and 
uneasily disclaimed responsibility lor it, Ha 
pretended to be ill. But the duke’a 

which he undoubtedly brought about, caused 

a revolution at court, which was not alto- 
gether to hia liking. Monmouth, indeed, was 
deprived of his command and ordered to so 
into Holland, and Shaftesbury was 
(16 Got.) ; but he found himself pledged to 
support James’s hereditary claim, while the 
meeting of tho new parliament, which he was 
specially anxious to conciliate, was postponed 
until the new year. W orae than aU, OhMlea 
again plunged into a labyrinth of dangeroua 
intrigues with France — intrigueswhiehhope- 
lessly oom])romi8ed his advisers. Therniimg 
up of Halifax’s name in the sham Meal-Tub 
plot was a further source of vexation, llntil 
the reassembly of parRoment in Uotobar 1680 
the direction of affairs under the king was 
left in the hands of the * Chits ’ — Sunderland, 
Godolphin, and Laurence Hyde. 

The long-deferred parliament met on 
21 Got., and proceeded to disouss the exclu- 
sion of James from the succession. A bill 
passed the commons on 11 Hov. In the 
upper house, which resolved itself into a 
committee to deal with the matter on the 
16th, the debate reeolved itself into a com- 
bat between Shaftesbury and Essex on the 
oue hand and Holifax on the other. He 
exposed the hypocritical attitude of Mon- 
mouth and the intrignee of the exedusionists 
with a rare power of sarcasm. It was ad- 
mitted that he proved ‘ too hard ’ for Shaftes- 
bury, answering him each time he spoke, 
sixteen times in ell (of. Siat, MSS. Cmm, 
7th Rep. App. p. 862). At 9 r.u., after a 
debate of ten hours, the house divided, and 
the bill was rejected by 63 to 60. The re- 
sult was fairly attributed to Halifax, who 
gained the praise of Dryden in ‘Absalom 
and Achitophel : ’ 


Jotham of piercing wit and pregnant thoaght. 
Endued by nature and by loarning taught 
To move assemblies, who but only tried 
The worse a while, then diose the better side; 
Kor chose alone, but turned the balance too, 
So much the weight of one brave man can do. 


Sincerer proise is due to his opposition to 
the execution of Stafford in the following 
month. To threats of impeachment he an- 
swered that he would have been glad to go 
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the popular and safe -way, but neither threats 
nor promises should hinder him from speak- 
ino-hiamind (Simtbt, Diary, p. 126). At 
the same time he endeavoured to safeguard 
the future by assuring the Prince of Orange 
of his fidelity, and by reassuriim him upon 
the subject 01 the restrictions -with whioh he 
proposed to trammel a Eoman catholic king, 
fcs scheme of restrictions not appeamg 
feasible, he further endeavoured to conciliate 
the esoliisionists by the device of a regency. 
The commons nevertheless requested the 
t-ing to remove Halifax from his counsels 
and presence ns a promoter of popery and 
betrayer of the liberties of the people, al- 
lering his late advice to the king to diasolvB 
parliameat; they even summoned Burnet to 
satisfy the house as to his rehgion, but these 
proceedings were summarily terminated by 
the dissolution of 18 Jan. 1681. A newparlia^ 
meat was to meet at Oxford on 21 March. 
Before the old parliament had dispersed. 
Halite had temporarily withdrawn from 
political life. ' N otwithstanding my passion 
for the town,’ he wrote to his brother, ‘ I 
dream of the country as men do of small- 
heer when they are in a fever.’ About 
Ohristmoa 1680 he want down to Bufford 
Abbey, the old family seat in Sherwood 
Forest, and vainly sought peace of mind, after 
Temple’s example, in philosophic gardening. 

The general election (of March 108^ dis- 
pelled Halifax’s jealous fears that iJanhy 
might regain power. The eveuta that fol- 
lowed thedissolution of the Oxfordparliameut 
confirmed his view that the strength of the 
(mpositiou was quite disproportionate to its 
clamotir. Before the end of May 1681 he 
emerged from his retirement, and now for a 
short period held a position of commanding 
influence. He was m high favour with the 
kmgi’whohad bluntly refused to dismiss him 
from his council; and although the Duchess 
of Portsmouth’s dislike of hm, owing to his 
hostility to the French interest, threatened 
the permanence of his cordial relations with 
Charles, he was so far reconciled to the 
duchess in December 1681 as to vieit her in 
her lodgings and to attend the king there. 
He had the firm support of the bishops and 
the moderates against the revolationanrparty 
and the ultra-protestant supporters of Mon- 
mouth. The proximate influence of James 
seemed the chief obstacle in his path. By 
1683 he was consequently anxious for the sum- 
mouingof auewparliamcnt ; but Ohaxlesprov- 
ingobduiate, he made a newmove, and sought 
to draw hack the Duke of York to protestont- 
ism. Unless he complied, he protested that 
■his Mends would be obliged to leave him like 
a garrison one could no longer defend.’ His 


next overtures were towards Moiunouth, but 
these were not at first successful. In May he 
was even insulted and challenged by Mon- 
mouth, who received in consequence a severe 
reprimand from the]iing(cf. EBBT!SDr,p. 250; 
LuTTKEit, i. 189 ; Msf. MSS. Comm. 7th 
Bep. App. p. So2). Early in this year (Fe- 
hruaiy 1682) Halifax was the victim of a 
singular hoax, ■funerall ticketts’ being dis- 
persed ‘in sevexaU letters to the Nobility de- 
siringe them to send theare coaches and six 
horrseses [sic] to St. James’s Square to ac- 
company the body of Gorge Earl of Halifax 
out of towno’ (LadyOampdentotheOountess 
of Butland, ap. Mutland Papers, ii. 05 sq.) 

During this summer his position at court 
seemed strengthened by a rapprochement 
with Sunderland, and by his elevation to the 
rank of marquis (22 Aug.); but in June 1682, 
when the Duke of York returned from Edin- 
bi^h, his supremacy reached its term. 

Taenceforth his advice carried little weight 
at court. In vain he urged lenity in respect 
to Lord Bussell and Algernon Sidney and 
the other whig leaders. Although in Octo- 
ber Charles, to the annoyance of Jamea and 
Baiillon, created him lord privy seal (Gbobit 
VAK PsiBBXiiBiiB, Arcthivee de la Maison, 2nd 
ser. vol. V. ; cf. Daisthplh, i. 870), all his 
energies were now absorbed in combating 
J ames’s growing influence. His only Hope lay 
in Monmoutb. He must detach Monmoutb 
from violent counsels and revive in the king 
his old aflection for him. In October 1688 
he discovered Monmouth’s hiding-place after 
the Bye House plot, brought him a message 
firom fhe king, and persuaded him to write in 
return. He prevailed upon the king to see 
his son at Major Long’s house in the oity, and 
drafted further letters from Monmouth both 
to Charles and to the Duke of York. But 
the latter proved too strong ; and when Mon- 
mouth with^ewthe confession, whidi James 
had insisted that the king should exact, aU 
present hopes of his restoration to favour 
^d to he abandoned. 

In the matter of foreign policy Halifax, 
when Louis seized Luxemburg and Stxass- 

meSation ^y Charles, an^ advocated' the 
scheme of a congress of ambassadors in Lon- 
dom which had been suggested by the Prince 
of Orange. His proposMs were highly dis- 
tastefiil to Borillon, who tried in vain to ad- 
minister a bribe. ‘They know well your 
lordship’s qualifications,’ wrote the English 
envoy in Paris, Lord Preston, ‘ which makes 
them fear and consequently hate you, and be 
assured, my lord, if all tneir stren^ can 
send you to Bufiord, it shall be employed to 
that end. Two things they particiuatly oh- 
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ieot agninst — youi secrecy and your Tjemg assigned to Coventry for no lietter rea^ 
incapable of being corrupted.’ Thwarted in than that the printer -worked from a coo 
several directions by the extreme tory fac- found among Sir William’s papms. It w- 
tion, Halifax carried the-war into the enenay’s avowed by Halifax after its appearance k 
camp by accusing Hoehester of malversation 1688, when it attracted general attention 
at the treasury. Eochester retreated before ^ord Mulgrave’s feeble reply, entitled ‘Th 

the committee appointed to investigate the Character of a Tory, ’is printed in his 'Works* 

matter, on which Halifax had a nominee; 1723, ii. 29. See SmnrprELD, Jobs, Dote 
but the influence of James availed to pro- op BFOEnraHAMSHHiE). 
cure Eochester the more dignified post of By the middle of January 1686 Hallfai 
lord president. Halifax’s well-known com- was so far successful in his aims as to Is 
ment was that Eochester had been ‘ kicked able to -write to Monmouth that, in ordot to 
upstairs.’ In December 1684, whan it was avert a counter-plot, Charles was prepared to 
proposed in the council to emasculate the relegate James to Scotland. A few days later 
charter of Massachusetts, like those of the the plot itself was undermined by the kina’s 
English municipalities, he stoutly defended illness and death. It must have been soon 
the cause of the colonists. Although Charles after this event, by which his immediate 
gave his adversaries, who enlarged to him hopes were ruined, that Halifax sat down 
upon the impropriety of Halifax’s view of with admirablo philosophy to compose his 
constitutional questions, some hopes of his sympathetic shetchofthe' Character of King 
dismissal, Halimx managed to hold his o-wn Charles II ’ (not printed until 1760). ° 

and something more. The tide, in fact. No share of the confidence of the new 
turned in his favour. In this same month king was destined for Halifax. 'All tke 
^ecemher) he arranged the secret visit of past is forgotten,’ James said to him at an 
Monmouth to England, and early in Jana- early audience, ' except the service wliick 
ary 1686 a letter was despatched, under the you did me in the debate on the Esclusion 
king’s signature, promising him permission Bill.’ But he was obliged to give np the 
to return to the court. Sanguine of baffling the privy seal and accept tne less responsible 
Tivalfaotion8atth6court,Halifaxopportun6ly post of president of the council. The ditee- 
seizedthe moment to circulate his memorable tion of affairs devolved mainly upon Koebes- 
' Character of a Trimmer.’ The object of ter and Sunderland. James deferred to bis 
this tract (the title of which appears to have advice early in October, when discusang tbs 
been provoked hy L’Estrange’s ^ Humour of proposed defensive treaty with Eolluid ; but 
a Trimmer ’ in the ‘ Observator ’ for 8 Deo. the effect was more than obliterated when 
1684) was to convey in ‘ a seeming trifie the Halifax refused to countenance the repeal of 
best couneel that could begiven to theking’ the Test and Habeas Ootpua Acts. Theking 
— ^namely,tothrowofftheyokeofhi8 brother, thereupon had his name struck out of the 
The -writer ingeniously appropriated the good co-uncil (21 Cot.) Louis was greatly pleased 
sense of the word ‘trimmer’ in which it is at the news, while the imperud ond Datd 
used to signify the steadying of a boat by ministers extolled the discarded minister in 
ballast. After a fine encomium upon liberty, a manner whioh gave great offence atlWto- 
the author proceeded to demonstrate the hall. 

necessary equihbrium of liberty and dominion Halifax retired to Euffbrd, whence be sent 

in our constitution in words that (as in the an optimistic report to the Fiince of Orange 
case of his defence of colonial liberties) often on the turn that tilings were taking. Tne 
anticipate the ideas and even the phrasing of king’s illegalities would stultify their author 
Burke. _ _ by their extravagance ; the Princess Mary 

The ‘ Oharacter ’ was certainly circulated being the next heir, her hushond had only 
in manuscript at the time of its oon^osition, to remain quiescent. Outof office, Bhlifaxfelt 
but was not printed imlil April 1088, when thatpolitios were ‘coarse ’work in comparison 
the title -was inscribed ‘ wie Honourable with ‘ the fineness of speoulativa thought,’ 
Sir ’WriUiam] C[oven1a;yT’ A second and and the tracts that he -wrote now in the 
third edition appeared iu the same year -with leisure of retirement entitle him to rank as 
Coventry’s name in full. In 1097 ‘ another ‘ one of the best pamphleteers that have 
edition ’ alluded to a revision hy'the late overlived’ (EANXE,iv. 116). Inthe'Letter 
M. of Halifax ; ’ in 1099 tho work itself was to a Dissenter,’ published without license 
issued as hy ‘ the late noble Marquis of Hall- in 1686 as hy ‘T[Tia] ^^[riter],’ the non- 
fax.’ In spite of the contradiction in the conformist was entreated to beware ‘ of 
original time, the fact of Halifax’s author- something extraordinary when the church 
ship is beyond question (JSrifflish Mist. JRev, of Home offereth plaisters for tender con- 
Ootober 1896). The tract was primarily sciences.’ The specious character of the 
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laigain offered the court was exhibited 
a terseness which enabled the_ tract to 
1)9 printed on a single %heet and so circulated 
in thousands through the post. Many of 
the dissenters were convinced, despite the 
twenty-four answers that appeared ; such as 
ignored the writer’s warning against a 
treacherous oily soon began to clamour in 
vain for an ‘equivalent’ for their complai- 
sance. Their chagrin amused Halifax, who 
followed up the letter by his closely reasoned 
< Ann inmy of an Equivalent ’ (1688). How 
could they have dreamt, he asks, that in- 
fallibility would bear the indignity of an 
OQUlVfllsilt P 

Diunng this period, though Halifax met 
Shrewsbury, Nottingham, Hanby, and many 
others of the nobles who signed the invita- 
tion to 'William, he repelled the overtures 
of Dykvelt and Sidney, and steadily refused 
to commit himself to the idea of revolution. 
The troubles^ he said, would pass ‘like a 
shower of hail i ’ the projeot of invasion Im 
deemed impracticable. His inertness at this 
crisis is bard to reconcile with a statesman- 
like appreciation of the situation. As a 
nud-coorse between absclutiem and a re- 
public, the intervention of "William strongly 
recommended itself to an intellect whose 
axiom was always ‘ in medio tutissimus 
ibisj’ but he preferred to await develop- 
ments, in the hope that some strictly con- 
stitutional solution to the problem would 
present itself. His irresolution was un- 
qualified hy timidity. He had asserted in 
1681 that Argyll was condemned on evi- 
dence upon which ‘ not even a dog would he 
hung ’ in a free country, and in June 1688 
he visited the hishops in the Tower, and 
drafted for them a petition to the king. He 
waa now reconciled to Sanoroft, whom he 
hod offended by the nickname of 'Sede- 
Vacante,’ in reference to the primate's pro- 
lixity during the accession formalities of 
1686. 

In the middle of October 1688 James seems 
to have made some tardy efforts to conciliate 
Halifax, and he was present at the council 
on the SOth when James announced the 
threatened invasion. On 4 Nov. he solemnly 
declared, under much pressure from the 
king, that he had no responsibility for the 
invitation to William, and ten days later 
he framed a petition to the king demanding 
the summoning of a free parliament and the 
dismissal of il^man catholics from olBce. 
Halifax’s views are given in a letter &om 
Nottingham, who was completely under his 
influence {Hatton Corresp, ii, 103) j hut he 
abandoned the scheme when Bochester 
manifested a desire to take a part in it. He 
TOL. xvn. 


appeared, however, at the council held on 
the 26th, and addressed the king on the 
need for prompt concession and redress of 
grievances. At a private conference held 
after this meeting he expressed his views to 
the king with m'cater freedom, and James 
decided to send him, together with Glodol- 
phiu and Nottingham, to interview William, 
and see if a compromise could not be ar- 
ranged. Even if the negotiation had not 
been a feint on James’s part, it is doubtful 
if it could have had any success ; and how 
far Halifax was genuinely desirous of success 
must remain matter for conjecture. 

Ou 8 Dec. Halifax and his coUeagues ar- 
rived at Hungerford. William would only 
consent to see them in public, and forbade all 
about him to hold any private intercourse 
with them. Nevertheless, Halifax and Bur- 
net found on opportunity for the exchange 
of a few highly significant words. ‘ Were 
the invaders desirous of getting the king 
into their hands P ’ Burnet denied it, 'But,' 
said Halifax, ‘ what if he had a mind to go 
awayP’ ‘Nothing was so much to he 
wished,’ replied Burnet, 


even less onerous than those which Halifax 
bad indicated to James, and Halifax may 
have still been desiroue to mediate, an ope- 
ration for which he was specially fitted. 
When, however, he heard that James had 
sent him on a sham embassy and then fled 
the capital, Halifax may well have had a 
revulsion of feeling which destroyed all his 
remaining sense of obligation to James, and 
led him to place himseli at the head of those 
who were bent on raising William to the 
throne. He ' hod not been privy,’ he told 
Beresby, ‘ to the prince’s coming, but now he 
was here, and ou so good an occasion,’ it was 
necessary to uphold him. The suggestion 
that James was driven to flight by threaten- 
ing letters from Halifax is unworthy of 
serious attention. 

During James’s absence Halifax presided 
over the council of the lords which provided 
for the safety of London. On the king’s 
unexpected return he at once proceeded to 
William’s headquarters at Windsor, and this 
time he accepted, together with Shrewsbury 
and Delomere, the commission of frightening 
James &om Whitehall. Arriving at mid- 
night on 17 Dec., he proceeded to the unfor- 
tunate king's bedside, and, with a harshness 
which con-fraated with his habitual urbanity, 
found a ready answer for every expostula- 
tion. On 21 Dec. the peers were summoned 
by 'William, and next day they chose Halifax 
os their chairman. On the 24th, at his 
instance, addresses were presented request- 

Sl 
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ing William to undertalie the provisional 
gOTernment and to summon a convention. 
The Clarendon party complained of the pai^ 
tisan spirit invmich he hurried these resolu- 
tions to the vote [ClarenAm, Diayy, passim). 
On 22 Jan. 1689, on the meeting of the con- 
vention, he 'was regularly chosen speaker of 
the peers. He and Dauby led the opposition 
to the regency scheme of Rochester and No^ 
tingham, and subsequently he lad the whig 
peers, who held that the crown should be 
offered to WiUiorn, agamst Danby and his 
following of tories, who held that the cro-wn 
had ahready^devolved upon Mary. In the 
presence of Halifax’s masterlystratagy Danby 
withdrew his opposition, and it was carried 
without a division that the Prince ^d 
Princess of Orange should be declared king 
and queen. Upon the famous instrument by 
which they were called to the throne, Halifax, 
next to Somers, had the chief determining 
voice. A week later, in the banqueting 
house at Whitehall, in the name of the estates 
of the realm, Halifax solemnly requested the 
prince and princess to accept the crown 
(18 Feb.) ‘The revolution, as far as it can 
be said to bear the character of any single 
mind, assuredly bears the character of 
largo yet cautious mind of Halifax' (Mac- 
auiat). 

‘The great expectation now was, who 
would hove the preference, Halifax or Danby,’ 
as the new Mn^s chief adviser. On 14 Feb. 
Halifax was appointed lord privy seal, while 
Danby hod to be content with the presi- 
dency of the council. It seemed as if for 
some time to come Halifax might direct the 
policy of the new era ; but, in reality, his 
political position was precarious. The tories 
regarded his abandonment of the regency 
position as perfidious, while to the extreme 
whigs his confidential position with William 
was a grievous offence. As early as July 
1689 Mordaunt moved to have him deposed 
from the woolsack. All the disasters in 
Ireland were laid at his door, and his enemies, 
with vo^e imputations, demanded his dis- 
missal from the service of the crown. Tho 
attacks hod no infiuence whatever upon 
Wmiam. But, rendered sensitive by the 
loss of two of his sons within the year, 
Halifax himself determined to anticipate 
further persecution by resigning the wool- 
sack, though he retained his seat on the 
council; he was still, too, in the inner 
cabinet and on the committee for the affairs 
of Ireland. In December he was summoned 
before the committee appointed to inquire 
who was answerable for the deaths of Eussell, 
Sidney, and others. Tfilotson testified that 
Lord Bussell, in his last speeches, commended 


Halifax's humanity and kindness, and BkU 
himself skilfuUy baffled the malevoW 
efforts made to implicate him, especially br 
John Hampden. Nevertholess, in the M 
lowing Februory he resigned the priyy seoL 
despite the remonstrances of Williani, who 
argued that he, too, was a trimmer. Shortly 
after his retirement appeared Dryden’s 
matic opera' King_ Arthur,’ with adedicatoty 
epistle addressed in felicitous terms to Hali 
fax. The frequent ‘ shifting of the winds' 
seemed to Dry den to portend a storm ; aFiench 
invasion in behalf of James seemed not im- 
probablo, and it was during this autunm 
that Halifax entertained some advances by 
a Jacobite agent (Peter Oook). But, beyond 
providing for his security in the event of 
a counter-revolution, it is improbable that 
these negotiations had much significance 
though to Macnnlny they constitute the one 
serious blemish in Halifax’s career (see Mio- 
PHUBBON, Orig. Papers, i. 230). In June 
1692, during William’s absence, he was 
struck off the council as a persistent absen- 
tee. A less ostensible reason was He haying 
entered bail for Lord Marlborou^, then in 
extremely bad odour at court (Woiseebi, 
Zifa of Marlborough, ii. 284, 298). Twice 
during this summer, however, the queen 
dined with him at Acton — a foot whidj 
seems to refute the statement that she W 
been offended by a slighting allusion to her 
father. 

At Acton, where (as so much neaiec the 
court than Bufford) he had settled after the 
revolution, Halifax was once more devoting 
himself to tho production of pom^ets no 
less incisive than of old. In 1693 appeared 
his ‘ Essay upon Taxes’ (reprinted in wmers 
Tracts, vol. Lv . and in Oonuniz, Pari. Estt, vol, 
V.) and his ‘ Maxims of State.’ The latter 
first appeared under the title of 'Maxims 
found among the Papers of the neatAl- 
mauzor’ {OuiWiall Idbr. Gat,), but thw 
were included in tbe ‘ Miscellanies ’ of 1700. 
Next year was first published his ‘Hough 
Draught of a New Model at Sea,’ contam- 
ing, among many notable passages, tbe ad- 
monition toat the first article of an. 
lishman’s political creed must be that he 
believeth iu the sea ; for, says the writer, ‘it 
may be said to England, Ma^a, Martha, 
thou ort busy about many tbings,_ but one 
thing is necessary. To the question what 
shall we do to be saved in this world, there 
is no answer hut this, Look to your moat.' 

‘ The Political, Moral, and ffisceUeneons 
Thoughts and Beflexions,' published first in 
1760, were probably written towards the olose 
of Halifax's career, as mention is mode of 
the Bank of England, which was not incor- 
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poratad untU 1694. Halifax frequently at- 
tended the upper house during the sessions 
of 1696-^! hi March 1693 he voted against 
the renewal of the censorship of the press, 
and signed a protest to that effect (Rooeks, 
Protats of the Lords, i. 110), and in March 
1694 he strongly opposed an opposition hiU. 
for the regulation oi trials in oases of treason. 
Ha appeared in the house as late as March 

1695, but for some time previous to this 
his health had begun to foil, and some ob- 
vious precautions against the dangers of his 
malady were neglected. With meat serenity, 
offer receiving we sacrament uom Dr. Birch, 
he died at Halifax House at six pji. on 
6 April 1096 (see JETatton Correap, ii. 216- 
216). He wos buried in Westminster Abbey, 
■where in the north ambulatory of Henry VII’s 
chapel a monument supports his bust (it is 
engraved in Dabi’s Hist vol. i. pi. 48 ; of. 
CsESiEa,Weatm,inate)‘ Abbey Segiai. p. 234). 

Savile married, first, on 29 Dec. 1666 at 
St. Giles's-in-the-Fields, Dorothy, daughter 
of Henry Spencer, first earl of Sunderland 
by his wife, the famous ‘ Sacharissa.' She 
died on the 16th, and was buried at Thorn- 
hill on 31 Dec. 1670. By her he had four 
children: (1), Henry, lord Eland, born Fe- 
bruary 1660, married in 1684 Esther, daugh- 
ter of Charles da la Tour, marquis da Gouver- 
net, a rich Huguenot noble, and died in 
1688 j to him in 1684 Otway dedicated his 
‘Atheist; ' (3) Anne, bom in 1663, who mar- 
ried in 1682 John, lord Vaughan, son of the 
Barlof Oarhery; William [seehelow]; (4) 
George, bora in 1667, and educated at Geneva, 
volunteered against the Turks, was dange- 
roudy wounded during an assavdt upon Buda 
on IS July 1686 (see London Oaxette, 2158), 
and died in 1688-9. After the loss of his 
two sons in this year Halifax received a 
touching letter of condolence from Hachel, 
lady Russell (Z^e,ed. 1819, p, 102). Halifax 
married, secondly, in Kovemher 1672, Ger- 
trude (d, 1727h youngest dai^bter of the 
Hon. William Fierrepoint of Thoreahy, by 
whom he had one child, Elizabeth, married 
in March 1692 to Philip Stanhope, third earl 
of Chesterfield, By a mistress named Corey, 
who is said to have been a schoolmistress, 
Savile had a son, Henry Carey [^v.], the poet, 
the father of George BaviUe Carey [b. v.b 
and great-grandfather of the actor, E^und 
Hean, 

WiLBiAW Savile, second Mabuttib op 
Halifax (1666-1700), born in 1666, was 
educated at Geneva and Oxford, where he 
matriculated M.A, from Christ Church on 
6 Deo. 1681 ; he sat for Newark from 1689 to 

1696 , and defended hie father with spirit from 
the attacks in the House of Commons. From 


1688 until his father’s death he was known 
as Lord Eland: 

Eland whose pen as nimbly glides 

As his good father changes sides. 

He married, first, in 1687, Ehzabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Samuel Grimston, by whom he left 
Anne, wife of Charles, third earl of Ailesbiiry ; 
secondly, on 2 April 1095, Lady Mary Finch 
(daughter of the second earl of Nottingham), 
by whom he left Dorothy (d. 20 Deo. 1717), 
married to Richard Boyle, earl of Burlington 
[q. v.]_ The second marquis died without 
male issue at Acton on 31 Aug. 1700 (of. 
Ltboits, JEnvirona, ii. 6), and was buried at 
St. Al^ns, His widow remarried John 
Kerr, sixth duke of Hoxburghe, and died on 
19 Sept. 1718. Tke morquuate of Halifax 
thus became extinct, but on the second mar- 
quis’s deaGi Charles Montagu [q, v.] was 
^most immediately created Baron Halifax 
(4 Dec. 1700). As in the cose of the earl- 
dom of Rochester, the very short interval 
between the extinction of one peerage and the 
creation of another of similar title in favour 
of a member of a different family is apt to 
cause confusion. The Savile baronetcy re- 
verted to the descendants of Sir George first 
baronet, and died out with Sir George Savile 
(1726 -1784) [q.y.] 

Macaulay saw in Halifax an almost ideal 
adviser for a constitutional monarch. At 
any rate, he was a statesman who combined 
independence of judgment and a respectable 
patriotism with eloquence, culture, and an 
mtellectof exceptional versatility and power. 
His temper, always on the aide of moderation, 
disgusted him with the inchoate party sys- 
tem, the factions of which he compared to 
freebootera who haiw out false colours, whose 
pretence is the pubuc good, but whose real 
businesa is plunder. Against Halifax no 
charge of pecuniary corruption ■was ever 
bxeauied. For renegades, -whether political 
or religious, he felt unmeasured scorn. Hold- 
ing aloof from party pr^udice and emanci- 
pated from vulgar ambition, he generaRy 
guided his political course ■with a regard to 
the best interests of bis country; but his 
temperament disqualifled him at the great 
orisisof the revolution for the practical work 
of politics. Neutrality was then out of place, 
and fitted a speculative philosopher rather 
than an active politician. 

His finely balanced intellect appears to 
best advantage in his writings. Perspicuity, 
vivacity, and humour ore miere alike con- 
spiououa ; and tke union of a philosophio 
temper with practical sagacit y i mpart to 
them a ' Baconian flavour.’ ' who among 
hieoantsmporaries — bow few among hieeuc- 
cessois — ^have grasped his central principle 

3i2 
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that forms of govermnent are properly a na- graved portraits, -witiout signature are it, 
tural productj tte expression of national Addit. MS. 28669. The well-kno-wn cari 
character, national circumstances ; and that cature of ‘ The Trimmer ’ was aimed not at 
their excellence consists less in their ap- him, but at Burnet. ^ 

proximation to an ideal standard than their Besides the works described IlalifaT 
suitability to the actual state of develop- wrote : ‘ A Lady's New Year’s' Gift qt 
ment of the people in guestionP’ (of. H. G. Advice to a Daughter,’ drawn up for* the 
FoxdnoFr in Unffl. Swt. JReview, October benefit of his daughter Elizabeth, mother of 
1896; R. D. Christie in Saturday Heoieio, the famous Earl of Chesterfield, to whom 
22 ^b. 1878). As a censor of the heated Halifax’s mantle of didactic fame seems to 
partisan conflicts of the day, and as an in- have descended. This, which is perhapsthe 
spirer of the declaration of rights, no less most entertaining of all his works*^ was 
than of the philosophy of the ‘ Patriot King’ printed from a circulating manuscript and 
(he had a good deal in common with Boling- without authorisation, in 1688, London 'sto • 
broke), Halifax exercised a far-reaching in- a second edition was promptly called for and 
fluence, and his political opinions rather than a flfth appeared shortly after the writer's 
his acts give his career its chief historical deoth (16tn edit. 1766; new edit. Berwick 
importance. _ _ 1791) ; it was also translated into Itdian’ 

Halifax’s mbanity was learnt in the school and several times into French, The husl 
of CharlesII, and his habitual cynicism (mote band of the lady to whom it was addressed 
of manner than of temperament) did not ex- is said to have written on the fly-leaf'La- 
clude an engaging address, a winning smile, bourin Vain’ (Walpoliana, ii, 0). 

and a fund of easy pleasantry. His defect Cautions oflered to tbeconsidei^ation of those 
at the council-board was on exaggerated who are to choose Members to serve in tha 
tendency to facetiouaness. ‘In his youth,’ ensuing Parliament ’was written durbg the 
snye Evelyn, ‘he was somewhat too positive,’ last months of its author’s life, when the 
but latterly in all important matters he was passage of the Triennial Act (December 
secretive and inscrutable. A man, he once 1694) had brought a general election within 
said, who sits down a philosopher rises measurable distance. It appeared posthn- 
an atheist ; and he himseEF was frequently monsly during the general election of Oc- 
charged with atheism, which he disclaimed tober 1696, and shows his capacity, even 
to Burnet, declaring that he hardly thou^t when seriously ill, for ' famous flashes of 
that such a thing os an atheist existed. His wit.’ 

‘Advice to a Daughter’ indicates some at- Halifax's pamphlets appeared in a collsc- 
tachment to a religious creed. He said that tive form in 1700 as ‘ MisceUanies by the 
he believed as much aehe could, and imaglued Most Noble George Lord Saville, late lilar- 
that God would forgive him if, unlike an quia and Earl of Halifax,’ London, 8vo; 3nd 
ostrich, he could not digest iron. Savile was edit. 1704, 3rd edit. 1717. This included 
by no means insensible to pomp and rank, (1) ‘Advice to a Daughter,' (2) ‘TheCha- 
bnt, though a handsome man, he dressed ex- racter of a Trimmer,’ (3) ‘The Anatomy of 
tremely soberly. His indifference to sport an E^ivalent,’ (4) ‘A Letter to a Dissenter,’ 
and to flue horses and equipages was notori- (6) ‘ Oautions for Ohoice of Parliament Men,’ 
ous. His chaplain records his complaint (6) ‘New Model at Sea,’ (7) 'Maxims of 
that ‘ velvet cusbions ’ too often served for State.’ Some selections from bis wris, 

‘ woollen sermons.’ His favourite book was entitled ‘Miscellanies, Hisloricol and Philo- 
Montaigne’s ‘Essays,’ and, when Ohorles logical,’ appeared in 1708, Loudon, 8fO; 
Gotten dedicated to him hie translation in these ore generally ascribed in catalogues to 
1686, Halifax acknowledged the compliment Halifax, but were not in reality ftom hia pen. 
in a letter fuU. of wit and cordial apprecia- His ‘ Oharacter of Kii^ Ohorles H,’ together 
tion. ^ with the 'Moral and M^BcellaneoueThouRhti 

A portrait of the first Marquis of Halifax, and Reflexions ’ (see above), first appear^ is 
a hau-length, in black with lace cravat and 1760, London, 8vo. Halifax diligentlykrat 
ruffles, by Sir Peter Lely, is in the posses- a diary, from which he compiled a journal, 
mon of the Duke of Devonshire. An engrav- The journal was copied soon after hia death, 
i^ by J. Houbraken (for Birch’s ‘Lives,’ but both original and copy were nnhappily 
11^8, foL) is dated ‘Amst. 1740,’ and de- destroyed — it is said by nis granddanghtw, 
plots him in later life when he grew stout. Lady Burlington — and the diaiy itself is 
Below the portrait is a representation of his lost. Some of his letters are includedinthe 
offering the crown to "Wiliam and Mary, corres^ndence of his brother Henry, edited 
In the print-room at the British Museum is by W. D. Cooper from transcripts made about 
another engraving by Ohambers. Four en- 1740 (Oamden Soo. 1868) ; others are pre- 
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served in Stowe MS. 200 and Addit. MSS. 
2^509 and 32C80. 

[The Life and Letters of Halifax, with new 
elition of his works, by Miss H. C. T?oxcroft, 
8ppear>-d in 1S98 (2 vols.) Biographic materials 
are somewhat meagre and scatter^ until 1688, 
from which date Macaulay collects practically all 
that is known in regard to his public career; 
Hume to some extent anticipated his riew that 
Halifax’s variations wore consistent with inte- 
grity. Among the most valuable of the contem- 
Toniry sources are Beresby’s Diary, Temple's 
Memoirs, Hatton Correspondence (Camden Soc.), 
Luttrell’s Diary, Clarendon Correspondence (ed. 
Singer), Sidney’s Diary (ed. Blencowe), Eoi- 
burgbe Ballads and Bagford Ballads (Ballad 
Soi.), Bramston’s Autobiography, and Dryden’s 
Wor^ (ed. Scott and Saintsbury). ‘ Saoellum 
ApoUinare’ is a funeral poem by BUcanah 
Settle. There is a richmineof unexplored mate- 
liid iu the Halifax Papers at Spencer House, 
St. James’s (bristly described in Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 2nd Bap. App. pp. 12 sq.)_ These and 
other new sources have been utilised in the 
life by Mies H. 0. Poxcroft (the manuscript 
of which wae generously placed at the present 
writer's disposal). See alsoBornet's History of his 
own Time; Eachard's Hist, of England, vol. it.; 
Bslph'e Hist, of England ; Boyer's Wiliiam III, 
pp. 21, 148, 166-0, 160, 177, 183, 188, 109, 287, 
249, 261 f Sir Patrick Hume's Harrative, ed. 
1809; Delrymple's Memoirs of Glreat Britain, 
1790; Maepherson’s Original Papers; Mackin- 
tosh's Hist. of the Bevolution, pp. 174, 210, 613; 
Green von Prinstoror's Archives de la Mnison 
Orange-Hasaan, vol. v. pp. Iv, 399, 500, 621 eq.; 
Memoirs of Thomas, Earl of Ailesbniy, pp. 42, 
198, 217, 247, 848, 444 ; Lauderdale Papers; 
Bnistrode Papers (belonging to Alfred Moiwison, 
esq,, and privately printed by him), 23 Dee. 1667, 
seq. ; Journal du Marquis dsDangeau. 1 869, i. 24, 
246, 262, ii. 232, 326, 346 ; Banks's Hist of Eng- 
land, vols. iv. and v. passim ; Walpole's Boyal 
and Koble Authors, 1806, lii. 329; Boberte's 
Life of Monmouth, i, 67, 110, ISO, 162, ii. 127; 
Courtenay's Memoirs of Sir William Temple; 
Cooke's Hist, of Party, vol. i. passmi ; Cart- 
wright’s Sacharissa, pp. 168, 212, 214 sq.; Gar- 
nett's Age of Diyden; Hnuter’s Antiquarian 
Hetices of Lupset, pp. 80-3 ; Gieeuwood'e Hist, 
of Dewsbury, 1860, p. 214 ; Whitaker’s Loidis 
et Elmete ; Hunter’s Hallamshire and Deanery 
of Doncaster ; Thoroton’s Hottingbamshiie, ed. 
Throsby, iii. 389; Brown’s Bottinghamshire 
Worthies, pp, 232-6; Dasent's Hist, of St, 
James's Square, passim; G. B. O.’s Peerage; 
Sauks’e and Woottou’s Extinct Baronetage; 
Halkett and Laing’a Diet, of Psendon. LU.; 
Seward's Anecdotes, ii. 196; Craik's English 
Prose Selections (‘Halifei,’ by Principal A. W. 
Ward), ill. 209 ; 'TempleBar, 1878, liii. 211 (art, 
Iqr Mr. A. 0. Ewald) ; Living Age, xx. 347 ; 
Macmillan’s Magazine, October 1877 (describ- 
ing the contents of a manuscript memorandum, 
book doubtfully ascribed to Halifax); English 


Historical Boview, October 1896 (an article of 
great value and Interest by Miss Foxcroft).] 

T. S. 

SAVILE, Sib G^EOEGE (1726-1784), 
politician, was born at Savile House, 
Leicester Fields, on the site of which the 
Empire Theatre now stands, on 18 July 
172B. lie was the only son of Sir George 
Savile, hart., F.E.S., of Buiford, Notting- 
hamshire, M.P, for Yorkshire in George IPs 
first parliament, by his wife Mary, only 
daughter of John Pratt of Dublin, deputy 
vice-treasurer of Ireland, He was educated at 
home under the care of a private tutor, and 
on 16 Sept. 1743 succeeded his father as the 
eighth baronet. At the outbreak of the 
rebellion in 1745 he was given the commis- 
sion of captain, and he raised his company 
of fifty men in Yorkshire in three or four days. 
In the following year he went to Queens’ 
OoUege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
M,A. and LL.D. in 1749. At a by-election 
iu January 1766 he was returned to the 
House of Commons for Yorkshire, and he 
continued to represent that county during 
the whole of his parliamentary career. The 
Dulce of Newcastle iu October 1761 appears 
to have been anxious to place Savile in 
office {^Grenville Papers, 1862-8, i. 393-4} 
Bedford Con eapo/idence, 1842-6, iii, 67). 
In the session of 1763-4 he took part in 
the discussion ofWilkeB’BcasB, and joined in 
the condemnation of general warrants. Pitt 
during his interview with the king in June 
1766 named Savile for the post of secretary 
at war (WAiPOLn, Memoirs the lieign of 
Georffe III, 1894, ii. 132). He was invited 
to taka part in the Bockingham administra^ 
tion, which was formed oner the failure of 
the negotiations between the king and Pitt, 
but he declined the o^, alleging tbathe could 
better assert his privileges and serve his friends 
as an ind^endent member of parliament 
(AxBBiUBUi, Memoirs of the Marguk <f 
Rockmpham, 1862, i. 227). Though he voted 
for the repeal of the Stamp Act, he seems to 
have warned the oolonisls that they might 
go too far in their demands ( Grenville Papers, 
iv. 610-13 n.) On 17 Feh. 1768 he moved 
for leave to bring in his NuUum Tempns 
Bill, for securing the land of a subject at 
any time after sixty years’ possession from 
any dormant pretension of the crown [see 
LowxHDB, Jaaieb, first Easi. ob LoiisnAiB], 
but was defeated by 134 votes to 114 {Pari. 
Hist. xvi. 406-14), In the first session of 
the new parliament Savile reintroduced the 
bill (Oavunbibh, Dehates of the Mouse pf 
Qmimom, 1841, i. 60-1, 62), which, after 
amendment, passed through both houses and 
became law (9 Geo. HI, cap. 10), On 
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8 May 1769 he both spoke and voted in 
favour of the petition against the return of 
Colonel Luttrell for Middlesex (Oaysnsibu, 
Debates, i, 438). 

During the debate on the address on 

9 Jan. 1770, Savile declared that the ma- 
jority of the house had ' betrayed the rights 
and interests’ of their constituents. On 
Oon'way Imputing the use of such expres- 
sions to ' heat in debate,’ Savile rose again 
and deliberately repeated them (Grenville 
Dapers, iv. 602-6 ; see also Pari. Mist, xvi. 
098-700, and WaIiPOLB, Memairs of the 
Seigti ef George III, iv. 26-8). In December 
1770 he supported Seijeant Glynn’s motion 
for a committee to inquire into the admini- 
stration of criminal justice (Gavekdibh, De~ 
bates, ii. 133-4). On 7 Feb. 1771 Savile 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to secure 
the rights of electors, but his motion ivas 
defeated by 167 votes to 103 (ii. li. 246-8, 
260,_ 260). On 6 Fab. 1772 ho supported the 
clerical petition for relief from subscription 
to the Ijiirty-nine Articles in a remarkable 
speech. When it was urged that sectaries 
would make their way into the church if 
subscription were relaxed, he exclaimed, ad- 
dressing the speaker, ’ Sectaries, sir I Had 
it not been for sectaries this cause had been 
tried at Rome.’ ‘I cannot help saying,’ 
wrote John Lee (1783-1798) [q. v.], 'that 
I never was so affected with or so sensible 
of the power of pious eloquence as while 
Sir George woe speaking. It was not only 
an honour to him, but to his age and 
country ’ (Trbvui.taij', Early Sistory tf 
C. J. Pox, 1881, p. 416 ; Pari. Hist. xvii. 
289-93, 297). On 27 Feb. 1772 he made 
another unsuccessful attempt to bring in 
a bill for securing the rights of electors 
(Pari. Hist. xyii. 318-10). In April 1772 he 
was elected a member of the select com- 
mittee on Fast Indian affairs, but declined 
to act, ‘being against the whole system of 
India affairs.^ He looked on the company’s 
trade ‘ as destructive, either from bringing in 
too great an increase of money, which would 
overturn the liberty of this country, or from 
many of the importations, tea especially, 
being destructive of the healths of the 
people of England.’ At the same time he 
‘ protested against the territorial acquisitions 
os public robberies ’ (ib. xvii. 464). In 
March 1773 he supported the third reading 
of the bill for the relief of protestant dis- 
senters (ib, xvii. 789). His motion for 
leave to bring in a bill to secure the rights 
of electors was again defeated on 16 Fob. 
1774 (ib. xvii. 1061-2, 1064). On 22 April, 
and again on 2 May, he protested agiunst 
the bill for regulating the government of 


Massachusetts Boy, which he characterised 
as a ‘ most extraordinary exertion of leehi,. 
tive power’ (ib. xvii. 1277-8, 18161 ® On 
26 Jan. 1776 Savile asked that Franklin 
might be heard at the bar in support of an 
address from the American colonwts to the 
king, but the house by a majority of 160 re- 
fused even to receive the petition (t6. xvijj 
193-4). During the debate on the hillfoi 
restraining the trade of the New England 
colonies in the following month, SavUe de- 
dared that in his opinion the resistance of 
the colonies was justifiable (ib. xviii. 301-2) 
On 18 May his motion for the repeal of the 
Quebec government bill was defeated by 
174 votes to 84 (ib. xviii. 679-80, 084) 
He supported Burke’s bill for oomposmg 
the troubles in America, on 16 Nov. 1776 
and seconded Hartley’s propositions for 
conciliation on the 7th of the following 
month (ib, xviii. 982-3, 1052-4). TTu 
motion for the repeal of the Quebec govern- 
ment bill was again defeated on 14 Anril 
1778 (ib, xix. 1127-8, 1180). On 14 May 
following he moved for leave to bring in a 
bill for the rdief of Homan catholics ^m 
certain obsolete penalties and disabilities 
(i6. xix. 1187-9, 1142), which was passed 
through both houses without a division (18 
Geo. n, cap. 60). In June 1770 he urged the 
abolition of the press gang (Pari, EM, 
XX. 983), and protested against the bill for 
speedily manning the navy (ib. xx. 066^, 

On 30 Dec. he took port at an influen- 
tial meeting in York, vraere it was agreed 
that a petition ’should be presented to the 
House of Commons in favour of economi- 
cal reform (WaIiPOLB, Letters, 1867-1869, 
vii. 297 n, 8). He presented the peti- 
tion on 8 Feb. 1780 (Pari, Hist. xx. 1870- 
1377) j three days afterwords Burke intro- 
duced a great meaeure of economical re- 
form, and on the 16th of the same month 
Savile moved for an account of all places 
and peneione granted by the crown, but was 
defeated, after an adjourned debate, by 
a majority of two votes (ib. xxi. 83-4^ Bi-b, 
90-1, 104). During the Gordon note at 
the beginning of June, his house in Leices- 
ter FiSds was burnt and plundered hy the 
riotere, to whom he was especially obnoxious 
as the author of the Roman Catholic Belief 
Act of 1778. Burke records that for four 
nights he ‘kept watch at Lord Rockingham’s 
or Sir George Savile’s, whose housffl were 
garrisoned by a strong body of soldiers, to- 
gether with numbers of true friends of the 
first rank, who were wUling to share thmr 
danger’ (Gbrrespondsnee, 1844, ii. 364-51. 
In order to show that he had no bias in 
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& 70 ur of the Homan catholics, SaTile 
brought in a hill to secure the proteatant 
ToUnon from any encroachments of popery 
(Pari. Siat. xxi. n4-16, 717, 724-6), which 
through the House of Commons but 
was thrown out by the lords. He strongly 
opposed North’s ill-considered loan of 
12 {)00,0001., and unsuccessfully moved, on 
26* March 1781, for a select committee of 


uu 


Vlh June 1781 Savile supported Fox’s 
motion for a committee to take into con- 
sideration the state of the American war, and 
on 7 May 1782 he warmly simported Pitt’s 
motion for pwliamentary reform (ib. xxii, 
1429-30). while supporting a similar 
motion on 6 May 1788, Savile was com- 
pelled by sudden illness to break off his 
meech (aO. xxiii. 846). It does not appear 
that he ever spoke again in the house. He 
resigned his seat in November on account of 
the state of his health. He died at Bromp- 
ton in the arms of his friend, David Hart- 
ley, on 10 Jan. 1784, aged 67, and was 
bmied in the family vault in Thornhill 
church in the West Hiding of Yorkshire 
on the 24th. 

Savile woe a staunch whig of unimpeach- 
able character and large fortune. He devoted 
the whole of his time to public affaire, and 
was greatly respected by his contemporaries 
for his unbending integrity and his un- 
ostentatious benevolence. In person he 
was slightly above the average height. He 
W a Aender figure, a sallow complexion, 
and a feeble voice. Though destitute of ora- 
torical power, his speeches were clear, 
forcible, and persuasive. When Fox was 
asked by Lord Holland who had been the 
best speaker in his time who bad never held 
office, he issaid to have answered, ‘ Sir George 
Savile and Mr. Windham.’ Lord Rooking- 
ham relied gxeaidy upon his judgment for 
guidance in political matters. Burke de- 
scribes Mm os ‘a. true genius, with on 
understanding vigorous, and acute and re- 
fined, and distinguishing even to excess ; and . 
filuminated with a most unbounded, pecu- 
liar, and original cost of Imagination’ 
^orks, 1816, iii. 392). * He had a head,’ 

Horace Walpole says, ‘as acutely arcumen- 
tative as if it had been made by a German j 
logician for a model,’ while ho shrewdly 
adds ! ‘ Though his reason was shoi^, his i 
soul was candid, having none of the acrimony 
or vengeance of party; thence was he of | 
greater credit than service to that in wMch ' 
he listed’ (Mmnairs oftJnRfdgn qfQeorgelll, 
i. 270). ! 

Savile was a fellow of the Koval Society, 
vice-president of the Society of Arts and | 


Sciences, and colonel of the first batta- 
lion of the West Hiding militia. He was 
presented with the freedom of the town of 
Nottingham in July 1776, and was a warm 
supporter of the Yorkshire Association. He 
never married. The baronetcy became ex- 
tinct on his death. He devised the Brierley 
estate in Yorkshire, and the whole of hu 
Irish estates, wMch were chie:^ in co. 
Fermanagh, to Ms niece, Mrs. Foljambe, 
daughter and heir of his elder sister, Ara- 
bella (d. 1767). The bidk of Ms property 
in YorkeMre andNottinghamshire (including 
Hufibrd and ThomhiU) he left to the Hon, 
Hichard LumW, a younger son of Ms sister 
Barbara, wife ofuicnard Lumley Saunderson, 
fourth earl of Scarborough, who thereupon 
assumed the additional surname of Savile 
[see Sivnn, Joior, B.i.Roiir Sivim, 1818- 
1896]. 

Savile was the author of ‘ An Argument 
concerning the Militia’ [anon,], London f 
1762 P 4to. His papers and correspondence 
are in the possession of the Bight Hon, 
F. J. Savile-Foljambe at Osbertou, near 
Worksop. A number of bis letters on tbs 
subject of political and economical reform, 
will be found in WyviU’s ‘ Political Papers ’ 
(vols. i.-iii.), and some few are printed in 
Lord Albemarle’s ‘Memoirs of the Marquis 
of Rockingham.’ Dr. Newton Ogle, dean of 
Winchester, who promised to write Savile’s 
life (Wxvn.'L, Political Ptypers, vi. 338-40), 
appears to have abandoned Ms self-imposed 
ta^. 

There are portraits of Savile by Wilson at 
Oshorton and at Hufibrd. Another portrait 
by Richard Wilson, B. A., was lent to the loan 
collection of national portraits at South Ken- 
sington in 1807 by the Trinity House, Hull 
(Cat. No. 490). There axe engravings of 
Savile by Bosire after Wilson, and bv Bai> 
tolozzi after Fisher. Amarblestatueof Savile 
was erected in York Cathedral by public sub- 
scription, and Ms bust adorns the mausoleum 
erected to the memory of Lord Bockingham 
in Wentworth Pork. 

[^rd Mahon’s Histo^of England, 1858, vols, 
V. vi. vii. ; Wraxall’s Historical and Posthumous 
Memoirs, 1884, ii. 90, 98, 109, 442-8, iii. 74, 
245; Lord Edmond Pitzmaorice’s Life ofTVil- 
liam, Earl of Shelburne, 1S7S-6, ii. 205, 207, 
248-9, iii. 69, 71 ; Political Memoranda ik 
Pmneia, fifth BUks of Leeds (Oamden Soc.), 
pp. 32, 73 ; Obatham Corresponaenca, 183S~40, 
iv. 125-6, 181 ; Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Samuel BomiUy, 1840, i. 121, 144; Georgian 
Era, 1832, i. 542-3 ; Nineteenth Centmy, xv. 
1023-36 ; Allen’s History of Yorkshire, 1828, i. 
307 ; White’s Nottinghamshire, 1844, pp. 646-7 ; 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past and 
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Fiessnt, 1891, ii 886, iii, 211 ; dent. Mrig. 
1781 i. 73 , 1802 i. 192 ; Burke’s Peeiagc, &e., 
1891, pp. 698, 1218-1; Burke’s Extinct Berunet- 
agc, 1811, p. 173 ; Burks’s LcndeJ Qentry, 1891, 
i. 677 ; GraJ.UanUbr, 1823, p. Ill; Official Ke- 
turn of Lists of Members of Farlkmont, pt. ii. 
pp. 119, 133, 116, 168, 171 ; Notes and Queries, 
8lb ser. ix. 1 17 ; inform itiou from Lord H,iwkes- 
bury,] &. F. E. B. 

SAVILE, Sir HENEY (1619-1622), 
scbolar, son of Heuty Savile aM Elizabeth, 
daughter of Bohert Bamsden, was born at 
BiaaW, near Halifax, on 30 Nov. 1619. 
His father was tho second son of John Savile 
of Newhall, tho representative of a younger 
toanch of the Ssviles of Methley (Si. 
Grorgi's Viaitatm Yarkshm, Surtees 
Soc. bdii, 671). Sir John Savile (1546-1007) 
[q. v.J was his elder brother. Savile was edu- 
cated at Bresenose College, Oxford, where he 
matriculated about 1661 (WooD,5fef. ef Ox- 
ford, ii. 162). lie was elected fellow of Mer- 
ton College in 1566, and graduoted BA. in 
January 1566. On toldng his M.A. degree 
on 80 May 1670 ha read ‘his ordinaries in 
the Almagest of Ptolemy,’ thereby establish- 
ing some reputation os a mathematician and 
a Greek soholer. For a time he gave volun- 
tary lectures in mathematios, and in 1676 
was elected junior proctor, an office which 
ho held for two years. In 1678 he travelled 
on the continent, where he made the acquain- 
tance of the most eminent scholars of his time, 
and collected a number of manuscripts. He 
is also said to have acted for a brief period as 
resident for the queen in the Low Countries 
(WoTioir,Ei!y/M« Barmetoffe, i. 60). On his 
return ha was made tutor is Greek to the 
queen (Woon, At/iena, ed. Blm ii. 310), and 
in 1685 he was elected warden 01 Merton Col- 
lege. Thsrewasanothercandidateintheheld, 
but the influence of Lord Burghley was ex- 
ercised on behalf of Savile. Both Burghley 
end Walsingbam signed a letter, which they 
addressed to the fmows on 23 Feb. 1685, 
urging his appointment (Bbodriox, Mem- 
rials of Merton GoUegs, p. 61), and ho was 
elected unanimously. The choice of the so- 
ciety was justified by Savile’s conduct as 
warden. He was an autocratic ruler, but 
under hismleMertonCollegeenioyed aperiod 
of prosperity i in 1689 the whole north wing 
of the coUege was rebuilt hmm the gale to 
the warden’s lodging, and in 1608 the fellows’ 
quadrangle wee begun, and eompleted by Sep- 
tember 1610. Savile selected with great 
judginent men of learning as fellows, and &ua 
conspiouously improved the position of bis 
college. 

In 1691 Savile’s Iranslation of four boohs 
of the ‘ Histories ’ of Tacitus appeared. The 


book was dedicated to the qneeiT^inr 
notes and a commentary ou the historvTf 
Soman warfare served to confirm the an 
thor's growing reputation as a manof leam' 
^ Six editions appeared during the nat 
fifty years, and the work won its author 1 
oomphment m vei-se from Bon Jonson. 

_ On the occasion ofthe royal visit to Oxford 

in September 1692, Savile and the fellows oi 

Merton entertainedthequeen and all theprlTv 

council to a banquet, and Savile was chosen 
to sum up the umversity disputation provided 
for the amusement of the sovereion f ' Omrin 


Elizabethan, 

In 1696 Savile applied for the grant of the 
provostahip of Eton. Considerable 
ties stood between him and the preferment 
not tbe least being that the Eton statutes 
provided that tbe provost should k a priest, 
Savile, however, secured the support of the 
Earl of Essex, with whom he was on terms 
of Mendship, So energetically ffid Savfle 
press his suit at court that early in 1695 the 

J ueen nominated him to be secretary of the 
,atin tongue, and to bold tbe deanery of 
Carlisle m conmendam, ‘ in order to stop his 
mouth fi'om importuning her any mote for 
tbe provoatship of Eton’ (Antb. Baooa to 
Havana, 6 March 1606). But Savile was 
undaunted, aud he besought the infiuence of 
Lord Burghley, also appealing to Burgblsy’s 
sister-in-law. Lady Bussell (Eist. MSS, 
Comm, 3rd Bep. p. 196), and to Burgl^y'ssoii, 
Sir Bohert Cecil {Cal, of MSS. <fMarqm(f 
&As6u;y,iv.l89), Whenthequeenwasu^ 
to maintain the ancient statutes of Eton (M- 
lege, Savile asserted that 'thequeenhas always 
the right of dispensing with statutes’ (Chi 
State Fapere, Dorn. 20 April 1606), His 
arguments prevailed, aud the provostship 
was bestowed ou him on 26 May 1696, ' any 
statute, act, or canon to the contrary not- 
withstanding,’ He retained the wardenship 
of Merton, and introduced at Eton the severe 
rfigime which he had inaugurated at Oxford. 
Aubrey inferma us that whue at Eton be could 
notabide’ wilts.’ ‘Whenayoungsebokrwas 
recommended to him for a good wit, he 
deolered “ Out upon kini , , , give me the 
plodding student. If I would look for witts 
I would go to Newgate, there be tbe witte”’ 

S AubbeTj Ims ifmtimrit Men, a. IL 626^ 
Ibal Savile approved in any way of Easeie 
rising is improbable; but bis connection with 
(iufie, Essex’s secretary, whom be bed made 
a fellow of Merton, and who left him a sum 
of money in his will (Owirfen dho. FM 
Ixxviii. 91), and his feiendahip with the un- 
fortunate earl were sufficient to moke him an 
object rf suspicion. Accordingly in Februay 
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1601 he "was for a short time m mivate cus- 
tody {Cal. State Papere, pom. 24 Feb. 1001), 
4ittir the execution of Ms father the young 
lord was entrusted to Savile’a charge 
at Eton, and subsequently seems to have been 
treated with great deference at Merton, being 
specially allowed one of the rooms in the war- 
dSi's lodging. 

Savile’s relations mth Essex, and his 
ability as a scholar, secured Mm the favour 
of James, by whom he was knighted 
after a bonquetgivon to the king at Eton on 
30 Sept. 1604 (Winwood, Metmrialt, ii. 83). 
He is said to have declined offers of further 
preferment by James in either church or 
state {Mifflieh Baronetage, i. 60). Though 
in favour at court, he was suilicieatly inde- 
pendent to run the risk of giving offence by 
his refusal to sanction at Merton the sermon 
ordered to be preached every Tuesday bymem- 
bers of each college in commemoration of the 
king's escape from the plot against Ms life 
(known as the Gowria plot) in Scotland 
(,lfem. Merton Coll. p. 70). He was ap- 
pointed to correct the Latin translation of 
the king's ' Apology for the Oath of Allegi- 
ance ' {Oal. State Papers 27 Ajiril 1609), and 
was among the scholars commissioned to pre- 
pare the authorised translation of the biole ; 
portions of the Evangelists, the Acts of the 
Apoatles, and the Book of ilevelation fell to 
his share. 

The loss of Ms only son in 1604 was probably 
one of the causes which induced Savile from 
that time onward to devote the greater port 
of his fortune to the advancement of learn- 
ing. He had long contemplated an edition 
of St. Ohiysostom, audhad visited for the pur- 
pose all the public and private libraries in 
wat Britain (Preface to the St. Chigsostom, 
voL vili.) Through agents in the various 
capitals of Europe and the intervention, on 
thw behalf, oi the English ambassadors, 
Savile now collated all Imown editions and 
obtained examinations of the best manu- 
seripts, He also received assistance from 
Greek scholars abroad (Preface, vol. viii.), and 
gathered round Mm at Eton men of learmng 
like Mchard Montagu, Hall, Boys, Carle- 
ton, and Allen, After making on attempt, 
but failing, to secure the Royal French type 
for the work (M. PATiisoiTjI/i/e of Casaubon, 
p, 281), he purchased a special fount from Hol- 
land, engaged John Norton, the king’s printer, 
for the ta^, and Mmself super vised the whole 
of the printing at Eton [see under Nobton, 
Wimiah], The iirst volume of the great 
work was published in 1610 ; it was com- 
pleted in eight volumes folio in 1613. Its 
preparation is said to have cost Savile S,000f., 
the paper alone costing 2,000f< The eump- 


tiioua undertaMng was the first work of learn- 
ing on a great scale published in England 
( H AT.T . Atr , Hist, of Lit. of Europe, iii. 10). 
Casaubon (in 'Epist. ad D. Iloeschelium’) 
speaks of it as prepared ' private impensa 
animo legio.’ There seems to have been con- 
siderable difficulty in disposing of the thou- 
sand copies. The price was at Mst fixed at 
Oi., subsequently at 8i, (Savile to Carleton, 
26 Feb. 1618, Cal, State Papers, Dom.), but 
after Savile’s death a few copies iu the pos- 
session of Eton College were sold for 31. 
Through Dudley Carleton, who was the son- 
in-law of Savile’s wife, presentation copies 
were given to the Siguory of Venice and to 
the states of Holland, and through the some 
agency copies were sold abroad. Savile, how- 
ever, writing to Carleton, IS March 1616, 
laments that the ‘ market for the Chrysostom 
is so down’ (Oal. State Papers, Dom.) Tho 
sale of the work is said to have been greatly 
interfered with by the publication in Paris, 
two years later, of a siimlor edition by Fron- 
ton Du Duo, with a Latin translation at- 
tached; the Latin text, according to Fuller, 
was derived from proof-sheets of Savile’s 
work, wMoh had been secured by fraud. But 
though Savile’s text appears to have bean 
employed, there is no evidence that it was 
fraudulently obtamed (Bbitbiit, Manuel du 
Libraite, iii. 585). In 1613 Savile continued 
the work of his printing press at Eton by 
editing Xenophon’s ‘ Cyropmdia,’ and in 1618 
he puMished for the first time, at the request 
of Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, Thomas 
Bradwardine’s ‘ De Causa Dei contra Pela- 
ginm.’ 

Savile had always been a close friend of 
Bodloy (Bodley's will quotod in Maobax’s 
Annals of the BocUeian, p. 407), and assisted 
the latter in the foundation of Ms library 
CWooB, Sxst, of Oxford, iii, 928). Possibly 
stimulated by Bodley’s munificence, he 
founded the two professoreMps wMeh still 
hear his name in the university of Oxford. 
In the preamble of the deed of foundation 
(dated 1619) it is said that geometry is almost 
totally unknown and abandoned in England, 
and it was to remedy tMs evil that Savile 
established the two Savilian chairs of geo- 
metry and astronomy open to mathematicians 
from any port of Christendom. The profes- 
soisMps were each endowed with 1607. per 
annum, a mathematical library established 
for their use, and a mathematical chest fur- 
nished with 1001. Savile Mmself gave in act 
week 1620 (ii, ii. 334) th8_ first leotures in 
geometry, which were published in 1621, to- 
gether with some of his earlier mathematical 
lectures. 'When Camden was on the point 
of founding his professorship at Oxford, Savile 
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wrote (25 Oct. 1621) offering him the advice 
of one ‘ who had trod the paths before him 
and huew the rubbs in such a business to his 
great pains and charge;’ he subsequently ad- 
vised him very strongly to follow his example 
in bequeathing boohs for the use of his readers 
(Ghtl. Gamdem efiilusiriumvirot'uniEpiatoUs, 
ed. Thomas Smith, 1691, pp. 814, Slo). 

Savile died at Eton on _ 19 Feb. 1622, 
having returned thither ‘ resigned for death’ 
a few days previously (Chamberlain to Can* 
leton, 16 Feb. 162^ Gal. State Papers, Dom.) ; 
he was buried at Eton *by torohlight to save 
expense, though he left 200/. for his funeral’ 

a April 1622, Cah State Papers, Eom.). 

onuments were erected to his memory both 
at Eton College and in Merton College 
Chapel, and are stiU in existence ; and a 
pubuc oration was made in his honour before 
the iiniversi^ of Oxford, in the divinity 
school, by ’Thomas Goffe (‘Ultima linea 
SaviUi,’ Oxon. 1622). 

Savile was the most learned Eimlishman 
i^rofane literature of the reign of Elizabeth 
(HsjfLiM, Pit, Hist, tffPttrope, ii. 62). Ei- 
chard Montagu [q, v.] speaks of him as ‘ the 
magasine of alllearning’(prefaeeta Diatribes, 
1621, p. 126) and * ad miraculum eruditus.’ 
Joseph SoaUger calls him ‘Savillius vir 
doctissimuB ’ \Epist. 232). 

In appearance Savile is said to have been 
tall and * on extraordinary handsome man, 
no lady having a finer complexion ’ (Aubbst, 
Idves ^ Eminent Men, II. li.) There is a full- 
length portrait of him at Eton, and another 
fulhlength portrait, painted by Marous Ghee- 
raerts the younger [q. v.l, in the universi^ 
gallery, Oi^rd, presented by his wife in 1621. 

About 1692 Savile married Margaret, 
daughter of George Dacres of Cheshunt, and 
widow of George, second son of Sir ’William 
Gerrard of Dorney, Buckinghamshire (CiiPib- 
XPBB1T0K, Hist, of Herifordshire, ii. 101). 
The lady possessed a considerable fortune 
[Hatfieia mSS, 27 July 1696). She survived 
him with on only daughter, Elisabeth, who 
married, in 1613, the son of Sir WBliam 
Sedley ; Waller wrote on her death ; 

Here lies the learned Savile’s heir, 

So early '\Tiee and lasting fair, 

That none, except her years they told, 
Thought her a child or thought her old. 

She was the mother of Sir Charles Sedley 
[q. v.]_(Apbiu!IY, II. ii.) 

Savile wrote or edited thefoUowing works: 
1. ‘The Ends of Kero and Beginning of 
Galba. Power books of the Histories of 0. 
Tacitus,' &c., 1691, fol. The notes to this 
edition were translated by Isaac ^uter and 
pubUshed, Amsterdam, 1649. 2. ‘ A Yiew of 


certain Military Matters, or 
concerning Roman Warfare,’ which first m 
pcMBd in the 1691 edition of the translation 
of Tacitus, was subsequently translated into 
Latin by Freheros, and printed senarateh 
1601. 8. ‘ Report of the wages paid to 
Ancient Roman Soldiers, their vittayling and 
apparrel, in a letter to Lord Burleigh , '1685 
(Somere Tracts, vol. ii.) 4to. 4. ‘ Rermn An- 
glicarum Scriptores post Bedam prtecipui 
primum in lueem edlti,’ fol. 1696 ; publish^ 
also at Frankfurt in 1601. ‘ This h 
full of errors, amounting at times to dovn- 
right uninteRiribility’ (Preface to Wiii. 
Maui. ed. RoUs Ser.) In it appears the 
chronicle of the pseudo-Ingulph with tie ad- 
dition of the forged passage which 
Ingulph a student at Oxford in the twelfth 
oenti^ (PiBunit, Early History of Oifori, 
Oxf. IlisL Soo. p. 389 ; Arohaologieal Jow- 
nal, xix. 48). 6. ‘ Sanoti Gregorii ... in 
Juliannm invectivee du»,’ 1610, 4to. 7, ‘S. 
Johannis Ohrysostomi Opera, Grsecc,’ fol. 
8 vole. 1610-13. 8. ‘ Stvotjxsvros Kiptm 
sraibstag SfiXta t) ; Xenophontis de Cyrilhsti- 
tutione libri ooto,’ 4to, 1613. 9. ‘Thoma 
Bradwardini Arch, olim Cantuerienais de 
cansa Dei contra Pelegium et de virtute 
causarum ad euos Mertonensee, libri ttes ez 
soriptie codioibus nunc primum edlti,’ foL, 
1618. 10. ‘Praelectiones tieadecimuiutin- 
cipinm elementorum Euclidis,’ 4to, 1621. 
11. Six letters written to Hugo Biotins, puh- 
liehed in ‘ Lambeoius Bibliotheca,’ voL E 
He also lefteeveral unpubUshed manuscripts 
whicharenowintheBomeian Library. Illiess 
include: 1. Oratious (Bodl. MS. 3499, art. 
18). 2. Tract of the o^inal of the moDHS- 
teriee (ib. art. 17). 8. Iract concerning the 
union of England and Scotland, written at 
the command of the king ^ib, art. 22). 

Savile must be distingmehed from Eemy 
Savile (1670 P-1617), fourth son of Thomas 
Savile of Banke, Yorkshire, who matricu- 
lated from Merton College on 11 Oct. 1688, 
graduated B.A. on 30 May 1692 and KA, 
from St. Alban Hall on SO June 1596, end 


was licensed to praotise medicine onfiSKor. 
1601. According to Wood (Atkena Oxm. 
ii. 201)j he was Imown as ‘ Long Hony,’ was 
an eminent scholar, especially in 'paint- 
ing, heraldry, and autiquitiea,’ and furled 
Camden wim the famous forged addition to 
Asser on whii^ was hosed the myth of the 
foundation of Oxford by JSii^ Al&ed (Pai- 
xnn, Early Hist, qf Osfori, Oxf. Hist. Soc, 
who, however, assumes that ‘Long Hany 
and Sir Henry Sovile were the some persouh 
He died on 29 AprH 1617, and wm hurid 
in the church of St. Martin-in-the-Field^, 
Loudon i o copy of his epitaph belonged to 
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Wood (Bbbnabd, Cat. MSS. Anglia, p. 233). 
There was another contemporary Henry So- 
vHe captain of H.M.S. Adventure in 1696, 
trho’ -vvrote ‘ A Libell of Spanish Lies, found 
at the Sact of Oalea . . . witli an “ Answer 
by H. Savile ” ’ (London, 1696, 4to | reprinted 
in Hakluyt’s ‘Principal Navigations/ 1600, 
vol* iiiO 

sir Heniys younger brother, Thojcas Sa- 
yiiB (d. 1693), grafiiated B.A. from Merton 
College on 14 March 1679-80, M.A. on 
18 Jan. 1684-6, was elected fallow of Merton 
inl68O,andi>rootorinl602. He was learned 
inBritish antiquities, and fifteen of his letters 
to Camden on the auljjeot (written between 
1580 and 1682) are printed in ‘ Oamdeni et 
HI. Viroram Epistolss ’ (1691, pp. 4-26). He 
took port in the ceremonials attending the 
queen’s visit to Oxford during 1692, his year 
of otBce as proctor, and died before his term 
expired, being accorded a public funeral. He 
WM buried m Merton GoUwe Chapel on 
12 Jan. 1692-3. Bichard Montagu [q. v.] 
mentions him as one of England’s most 
learned men (Biatriba, 1631, Pref, p. 126 ; 
cf. Tmner MS. 27, f. 142). He was not 
fellow of Eton OoUege, and has been con- 
fused by Harwood (Alumni, p. 63) and 
otheiswith theThomaa Savile whopaduated 
BA. hum Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
in 1696-6, and M.A. in 1604, and was elected 
fellow of Eton College on 17 April 1613 5 
he was wparently author of : 1. ' The Pri- 
aoneifs Conference,’ 1606, 8vo. 2. ‘ The 
Baising of the Fallen,’ 1606, 4to (Brit. Mas.) 
(cf CamdeniJSpistola, esp. pp. 3, 22 ; OnxicK, 
Beg. Univ. Oxon . ; Bbopbios;, Mem. qfMei^ 
tm\ CooFBB, Athma Cant. ii. 447). 

[Wood's Atheoee, ed. Bliss ; Haoray’s Annals 
of the Bodleian library; Maxwell-lyte's Hist, 
irf Eton OoU. ; Beloe’s Literary Aneuotes, vol. 
r. ; Watson's Halifax ; Aubr^s Lives of Eminent 
Hen; Owens Epigrams, Srd aer. ii. 38 ; Birch's 
Qneen Elizabeth ; Cat. of British Museum and 
BodleisnLibxaries ; Poster's Alumni Ozon. 1800- 
1714, and Yorkshire Pedigrees ; Bernard's Oat. 
MSS. Anglisa ; Bawhnson’s MBS. passim autho- 
rities quoted in text.] W. C-B. 

SAVILE, HENEY (1642-1087), dMo- 
matist, youngest surviving child of Sir "wil- 
liam Savile and Lady Anne (Govent^, and 
brother of Gteorge Savile, morq^ of i^lifax 
[q. v.lwas horn at Rufford Abbey in Sher- 
woodPorest in 1642. He was probably edu- 
cated abroad, and acquired os a young man a 
thoTougb knowledge of ^enoh. In 1661 he 
made a tour by way of Paris, Lyons, and 
Bordeaux to Madrid, in company with the 
Earl of Sunderland and Henry Sidney, He 
had already, he says, spent so much of bis life 
abroad that he would ‘ hardly be an 


absolute stranger to any place his majesty 
might be pleased to send him.' On the 
king’s refusal in 1665 to ennoble his brother 
‘ to please Sir William Ooventry,’the Duke of 
Yorx, though a stranger to SavUe, appointed 
him a gentleman of his bedchamber ‘to 
show bow willing he was to oblige the 
family.’ He was a dashiim young fellow, 
and the Duchess of York found his person 
highly a^'eeable (PBPrs). A boon compa- 
nion of Hilligrew, Dorset, Baptist May, and 
Sir Fleetwood Sheppard, Savile declared 
that ‘no man should keep company with 
him without drinking except Ned "Waller ; ’ 
and his drunken pleasantries, though they 
might be condoned by the Mng, were highly 
offensive to his patron, the Duke of York 
(cf. Satton Corre^. i. 1291. dareudon ad- 
mitted him to he witty, but coudemned his 
‘ incredible confidence and presumption,’ 

In August 1666, having a predilection for 
the sea, Savile sailed in me duke’s flagship, 
the Royal Charles, and took part in the 
second flght with the Dutch off the North 
Foreland, when De Ruyter's line was broken, 
and the English, he wrote, ‘lost nobody 
worth hanging,’ In the June of next 
year he accompanied the duke to Chatham 
afrer the disaster at the hands of the Dutch, 
and shortly afterwards, with a view to pro- 
motion at court, he proposed to stand as par- 
liamentary candidate for Nottingham. The 
expected vacancy did not, however, occur, 
and he reverted to his courtier’s life until 
Maroh 1669, when for carrying a challenge 
from his uncle. Sir William Coventry, to the 
Duke of Buckingham, he was sent, not to 
the Tower with his principal, but to the Gate- 
house. The Diie of York was ‘ mightily in- 
censed,’ regarding the indignity as due ‘ only 
to contempt of him ’ (Pbptb, v. 126-7). At 
the duke’s request hewas eventuallyremoved 
to the Tower, and discliarged in a fortnight’s 
time; but the king refused to see him, and 
ordered James not to receive him into wait- 
ing. He accordingly went to Paris, where he 
met Evelyn, and m July renewed his efforts 
toenterparliament. Shortlyafterwards, how- 
ever, while staying with Sunderland at Al- 
thorpe, he giosuy affronted Elizabeth, widow 
of Joomyn Percy, eleventh earl of Northum- 
berland, and was pursued to Loudon by his 
outraged host ana William, lord Russell, 
who demanded satisfaction; hut the king 
intervened, and Savile again -went abroad. 
In the summer of 1672 he was with the Duke 
of York on board the Prince in Burlington 
Bay, and wrote an able ‘Relation of the 
Engagement with the Dutch Fleet on 
38 May 1672, in a Letter to the Earl of 
Arlington ’ (London, fol.) The performance 
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suggested his capacity for diplomatic 'W'orlc, 
and in September be was sent as envoy ex- 
traordinary to Louis XTV, with the onject 
of promoting more cordiality and a closer 
union of the two fleets against the Dutch, 
railing to get a permanent appointment as 
he desired, he returned to the court, where 
he was gratified by his appointment as groom 
of the chamber to the long, and still more 
by his return to parliament for Newark; but 
the noose of Commons disputed the writ, 
and a new one was not issued until ■dmril 
1677. On this occasion he spared no eflort 
to win the contest. Much depended upon the 
capacity of the candidates for treating and 
drinking with their constituents. In the 
graphic account given in his letters to Hali- 
fax, Savile laments that he was continually 
drunk for days previous to the election, and 
‘ sick to agony of swallowing.' lie won the 
seat and with it the notice of Danby (of. 
MAQATTLax, iv. 688), the coveted permission 
for his friend’s brother, Algernon Sidney, to 
return to England, and a renewal of Sunder- 
land’s interest. When the latter retiu'ned 
from his embassy in Paris in 1679, Savile 
realised his ambition, and was sent in his 
place, though with the title of envoy only. 
In this capacity he seams to have exercised 
unwonted discretion. He sent home some 
valuable reports of the Prench government's 
treatment of the protestants during the im- 
portant years preceding the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and pressed upon the Eng- 
lish council with some success the adoptiou 
of measures to facilitate the reception of 
protestant immigrants into England, During 
a flying visit to London in July 1680 he 
kissed hands os vioe-ch^berlaia, and in 
March 1682, upon his retmng from his post 
at Paris, was appointed a commissioner of 
the admiralty, me relinquished his com- 
missionership in May 1684, hut was reap- 
pointed vice-chamberlain by James II, and 
held that oifice till March 1687. After 
this date his health gave way. In Septem- 
ber he went to Paris for a surgical operation, 
from the effects of which he died on 6 Oct, 
1687 {Brit. Mus. AMU. MS. 28669, fol. 66 ; 
the lost letters in the Savile Correspondenoe 
ate thus two years post-dated). He left 
what he possessed (mostly debts) at the dis- 
posal of his brother, Halifax. Henry Savile's 
‘ Correspondence,’ mainly with Holiiax, was 
edited for the Camden Society, with a valu- 
able memoir, by William Durront Oooper, 
E.S.A,, in 1868, His credentials as envoy 
are in the Bodleian Library. Bnchester a [ 
dressed to Savile a number of ‘ familiar 
letters,’ twenty of which are given in 
Rochester's ‘ Works ’ (1714, pp, llfr-61). | 


[PostersYorkshiraPedigreejSdviloCorresmn 

dsnca; Luttrell’s Brief Hist. NariAtion'^i 
630; Hatton OorraspondoncB, passim - 
Diary and Correspondi-noe, ad. Braybrooke 
123, V. 126, 130, 149, ISl.ond 288-9 (aletterfs.n. 
SAvila to Pepys); Brown’s NottVehamsUm 
Worthies, _p. 236 ; Letters of Algernon 
(the majority addressed to Savile), 1742, pa8,in,- 
Ewalds ^gernon Sydney, ii. 35; note hndl,' 
supplied by Mies H. 0. Foxcroffc.] g ^ 

SAVILE, JEREMIAH (J7. 1651), mn,;- 

Clan, 18 named by Playford among the ei4. 
teen principal London teachers ‘for 
voyce or viol’ during the Commonwealth 
(Directions prefixed to PiiATIobd’s Muntal 
Banquet, 1651). He was the composer of the 
little part-song called ‘The Waits;’ thu 
consists only of the syllables ‘ fa la la,’ hut 
the musio is so tuneful and inspiriting that 
it even now forma the traditional and 
cepted conclusion of all madrigol societies’ 
programmes. The piece was first published 
in Playford’s ‘ Musical Companion’ (1687), 
It Was formerly sung four times through, at 
present only tJiree j and words were set to 
it by Thomas Oliphant. Sir H. R. Bishop 
used it in the arrangement of ‘Twelfth 
Night,’ produced at OoventQorden in 1820| 
and reset it for five voices, to be sung by 
Viola, a Page, Curio, Valentine, and ‘Ben- 
volio.’ There are many modem editioaa 
Three other pieces by Savile were printed in 
‘ The Musical Companion ; ’ one of these, the 
song, ‘Here’s a health unto His Majesty,’ is 
stUI familiar. Three solo songs by him are 
in Playford’s ‘Select Musicall Ayres and 
Dialogues,’ 1668. 

[Playford’s publicadonB ; Grove's Biot, of 
Music and Mnsioians, iv. 375; Bavey's Eist.of 
English Music, pp. 276, 285.] E. B. 

SAVILE, SiE JOHN (1646-1607), judge, 
born in 1646, was the eldest son of Henw 
Savile of Bradley, Yorkshire, by his wife 
Elixabeth, only daughter of Robert Roms- 
den. Sir Henry Sa-me (1649-1622) [q. v.], 
provoBt of Eton, was a younger brother. 
He must be distinguisbed from John Savile, 
first baron Savile of Pontefract fq. v,] John 
matriculated from Brosenose Gollega, Oxford, 
in 1661, but did not graduate, and entered 
the Middle Temple, where he was sutimm 
reader in 1686. In 1672 he was elected mem- 
ber of parliament for Newton, Lsneashira 
He practised in the exchequer court, and in 
1664 he was made seij eont-at-Iaw. In 16B3 
he become baron of the exchequer on Burgh- 
ley’s recommendation. In 1699 he was 
placed on a commission for suppressing 
heresy. He was Jmighted by James I os 
8 July 1608, and in 1604 was made chief 
justice of the county palatine of Lancaster, 
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Tn November 1606 lie was one of the barons 
of the exchequer who decided that the king 
La ‘entitled by his sole prerogative to 
levv impositions upon imports and exports,’ 
a aid'ion that has been received hy posterity 
Lth universal disfavour (Gabbinxjb, ii. 6). 
Savile died on 2 Feb. 1606-7, and was buried 
in the church of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-'West, 
j his heart was conveyed to Methley 
in Yorkshire, in the church of which a 
Inmdsome monument, with an inscription, 
was erecied to his memory. 

Sadie was four times married : nrat, to 
Jane daughter of Richard Garth of Morden, 
Stmey, by whom he had issue Henry Savile 
(see beiow) and two daughters; secondly, to 
Eliraheth, daughter of Thomas Wentworth 
of North Elinsall, Yorkshire, hy whom he 
bad issue John (d. 1661), who was heir to 
bishalf-brother Henry, and great-grandfather 
of John Savile, first earl of Mexhorough 
(1726-1778) ! thirdly, to Dorothy, daughter 
of Thomas, first haron Wentworth (d. 1661), 
and widow of Sh W. Widmerpoole and 
tliea of Sir Martin Frobisher [q^. v.] j and 
fourthly, to Margery, daughter of Ambrose 
Peake, citizen of London, and widow of 
8ii Jerome Weston. By the last two Savile 
had so issue. 

Like several other members of his family, 
Savile was on intimate Mend of Camden, 
whom he entertained at Bradley in August 
1699 (Gent. Mias'. 1862, i. 270, 271). One of 
his letters to Camden, pointing out errors in 
the ‘Britannia,’ is minted in ‘Camdeni et 
Bustrinm ViroTum Bpistolffi,’ 1691, 4to, pp. 
S6-9. Savile was himself an original mem- 
ber of the Society of Antiquaries, rounded by 
indihishop Parker in 1572, and is said by 
Wood to have left behind him ‘ certain things 
fit for the press ; ’ hut the on^ published work 
of W is the collection of ‘ Reports ’ of cases 
tried in the exchequer court, edited (1676, 
fol.) by John Robertson, with a preface con- 
taining a poor account of him ana his family 
(of. BniDaiTAir, Z^al Bibliogvaphy, p. 297 ; 
Wahaoh, Beporteva, 1855, p. 142). The 
judge must be distinguished from a con- 
temporary John Savile, 'a great pretender 
to poetry,’ who published ‘ King James his 
entertainment at Theobalds, with his wel- 
come to London, and a salutatory Poem,’ 
London, 1608, 4to, which Halliwell erro- 
neously styles a play (Wood, Athenes Oxon. 
L 774 jFinAY, BngKsh Drama, ii. 176). 

SmHBmv 8AviDB(1679-ie82), the eldest 
son, born in 1679, matriculated from Merton 
College, Oxford, on 4 Feh. 1683-4, hut left 
without a degree, entering Middle Templo 
in 1698. He was imighted at the corona- 
tion of James I, on 23 July 1603, and 


created a baronet on 29 June 1611. He re- 
presented Aldhorough in parliament from 
1604 to 1611, and again in 1614. Before 
1827 he became vice-president of the council 
of the north, serving under Wentworth. 
In the following year ha was sheriff of 
Yorkshire, and in 1629 was knight of the 
shire in parRamant. He died on 23 June 
1632, having married Mary, daughter of 
John Dent, citizen of London, by whom he 
had three sons, all of whom predeceased 
him without issue. The baronetcy conse- 
quently expired on hie death. His widow 
married Sir William Sheffield. 

[Cal. State Papers, Bom. 1581-1610 ; Hunter’s 
Antiquarian Notices of Lupset ; Offlcisl Return 
of Members of Parliament ; Wood’s Athenis 
Oxon. i. 778-4 ; Poster’s Alumni Oxen. 1500- 
1714; Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, iii, 1S2-3 ; 
Wotton’s Buronetoge, i. 153 ; Burke’s Extinct 
Baronetage and Extinct Peerage ; Poster's Y orlc- 
ahire PetligTsos ; Notes and Queries, Ist sen, v. 
366 ; Forster's Life of Strafford (sometimes 
ascribed to Robert Browning), 1892, p. 70 ; Foss’s 
Lives of the Judges.) A. F. P. 

SAVILE, JOHN, first Babon Savied ob 
PoimarEAOT (1660-1630), bom in 1666, 
was son of Sir Robert Savile of Barkston, 
Lincolnshire, hy his wife, sister of John, 
haron Hussey, and widow of Sir Eiuhard 
Thimelby. The father was illegitimate son 
of Sir Hemy Savile of Thornhill in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and served as sheriff of 
Lincolnshire in 1672. John entered parlia- 
ment as member for Lincoln in 1586, and 
he served as sheriff of that county in 1600. 
On 8 Oct. 1697 he was elected knight of the 
shire for the county of York, for which 
he wae again returned in 1614. In the 
latter parliament he distinguished himself 
hy his opposition to the king, and was con- 
sequently struck off the commission of the 
peace at the close of the session (Gabdib'db, 
ii. 249). He was also eustoa rotulonm for 
the West Riding of Yorkffiiire, hut is said to 
have made ‘use of his authority to satisfy 
his own ends.’ In 1616 ha was removed 
&om the office and Thomas Wentworth 
(afterwards Earl of Strafford) appointed in 
ms place. There had long been bitter 
rivalry between the Saviles and the Went- 
worths, and they soon ‘imjiorted their 
county (luarrels into puhlio affairs ’ (RAincu, 
ii. 20ii-S). According to Clarendon, Went- 
worth’s ' first inclinations and addresses to 
the oonrt were only to establish his great- 
ness in the country where he apprehended 
some acts of power from the old Lord 
Savile, who had been his rival always 
there, and of late had strengthened himself 
hy being made a privy councillor and on 
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officer at court ’ (JRebellion, i. 341) ; and lie 
'rested not until he had bereaved him of 
all power and place in court, and so sent 
him down a most alnect, disconsolate old 
man to his country ’ (ib.) 

Upon his ejection from the office of eiistoa 
rotidot'um, Savile began intriguing with 
Buckingham, whom in September 1017_h6 
induced to write to Wentworth demanding 
his resignation of the office, Wentworth, 
however, remonstrated, and,beingpoweTfully 
supported in the county, carried his point. 
Buwingham aclmowledged that he had 
been misled by Savile (cf. Strafford lettera, 
passim ; Fortescite Papera, Camden Soc., pp. 
24, 27 ; and Baowirafa, Zffe cf Strafford, 
1892, pp. 26, &c.) On 19 Jan. 1628-4 
Savile was again elected for Yorkshire, his 
colleague being his son Thomas ; but in 
1626 Wentworth and Foirfax carried the 
election against him. This was the occa- 
sion of the famous dispute in parliament 
which first brought Wentworth and Bliot 
into collision. Savile accused the sheriff of 
having interrupted the polling when it was 

O against Wentworth, who was his 
- After a heated debate, in which 
Wentworth broke the rules of the house, 
and Eliot denounced him os Catiline, the 
election was declared void (Gabduteb, t. 
849-61; Fobsidb, JSUot, i. 160). At the 
by-election Wentworth was again elected; 
hut on 16 Jan. 1626-6, in a new parliament, 
Savile once more carried the seat, Went- 
worth having been made sheriff to prevent 
his contesting it. 

Savile was now high in Buckingham’s 
favour; in July 1626 he was again ap- 
pointed eaatoa rotulorum in Wentwortlrs 
place. Soon afterwards he was sworn of 
the privy council for his services in parlia- 
ment, and in December was placed on a 
commission to inquire into abuses in the 
navy. In the foUowiim April his exertions 
seoured the success or the forced loan in 
Yorkshire (GanniNniB, vi. 168), and soon 
after, through Buckingham’s influence, he 
succeeded Sir John Burning os comptroller 
of the household. In May he was placed 
on a commission to in^re into offices 
existing and fees taken in Elizabeth’s reign. 
In July he was appointed receiver of the 
revenues from, recusants in the north, and a 
year later he was created Baron Savile of 
Pontefract, on the same day (21 July) that 
Wentworth was raised to the peerage. He 
held the office of comptroller till his death, 
aged 74, on SI Aug. 16S0, so that Claren- 
don’s reference to him as on ‘ abject, dis- 
consolate old man’ is exaggerated. He was 
buried in Batley church, Yorkahire, where 1 


a monnm^t, with an inflated inscri^ 
(prmted by Whitaker), was raised to 
memory by his daughter, Anne Leigh 

About 1590 Savile built Howley nallin 
Batley, which he made his seat; Cmndei 
described it as ‘ mdes elegantissimas,’ and it. 
ruins are still extant. Tradition says that 
Rubens visited him there, and painted for him 
a view of Pontefract, Savile flnt 

Catherine, daughter of Charles, lord’ 173* 
loughby of Parham, by whom he had no 
issue ; secondly, on 20 Nov. 1686, Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir Edward, and sister of Sir 
Henry Cary, first viscount Falkland Fq 
By her he had five sons and three daughters’. 
he was succeeded by his eldest survivinz 
son, Thomas Savile, earl of Sussex [q. v.j 

[Cal. State Papers, Dorn.; Strafford letters, 
passim ;Forteseu6PapBrB(Canid6n Soe.) ; Officirf 
Returns of Members of Parliament ; Journals of 
the House of Commons; Claxendou’a Rebellion. 
Forster’e Eliot ; Forster’s Life of Strafford (eoae^ 
times attributed to Robert Browning) j Gardiner's 
Hist, of England ; G. E. O.’s Complete Peerage. 
Burke’s Extinct Peerage; FosUr’s Yorkshire 
Pedigrees ; Hunter's Antiquarian Notices of 
Lupsetj Whitaker’s Life and Correspon^nceot 
Sir George Radclifle, and Loidis et Elmete. no. 
237-9.] A. F. P. 

SAVILE, JOHN, first Babon Savilb oj 
Rtjxxobd (1818-1896), diplomatist, bom in 
1818, was the eldest natural son of John 
Lumley-Savile, eighth oail of Scarborough, 
hie mother being of French origin. Hi« 
grondfather, JohnLumley (17 61-1836), ddet 
brother of Sir William Lumloy [q. v.j, was 
the fourth of the seven sons or Richatd 
Lumley Saunderson, fourth earl of Sca> 
borough, by Barbara, sister and heir of Sit 
George Sa^e (1726-1784) [d.v.] of Eufford 
Abbey, and a descendant of the Saviles of 
Thornhill and Lupset [see Bavilb, Geobsi^ 
Mabquis OB HAi,iBA:ia Boon after gia- 
duati^ from Ring’s Cmlege, Cambridge, in 
1782, JohnLumley, the grandfather, assumed 
the name of Savile by royal sim-manusl, 
pmsuant to the will of his uncle. Sir Gieorge, 
Having token orders, he became a pre- 
bendary of York, and he succeeded to the 
earldom of Scarborough on the death of bis 
brother Richard in 1882, but never took his 
seat in the House of Lords. Dying three 
years later from the results of a rail in the 
hnntiira-field, he was succeeded by his son, 
John Lmnley-Savile, eighth earl of Scai- 
borough (1788-1866), who waduated MA. 
from Ikinitw Hall, Oomhridge, and repre- 
sented Nottinghamshire, 182fi-36. He was 
maimed as a boy, owing, it is said, to his 
father’s violence. He never married, but left 
five natural children. His large property at 
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SI^Jd'N^ingliainsHre, and in tlie West RulTord Abbey by the death of his brother 
Kidine be bequeathed to his second son, Augustus. Baron Savile greatly improved 
Tfaarr a captain in the 2nd life-guards, the abbey and its demesnes. In the former 
^er of the famous racehorse, Cremorne, he located his fine collection of pictures, 
dinner of the Derby in 1872 and the Ascot lie showed great judgment as a collector, 
Cnp in 1873" 0“- death in 1881 the had a fine perception and a wide knowledge 
Mtate passed to the fourth son, Augustus of art, and himself painted some vigoioris 
William (1829-1887), who held tho ^ost of landscapes and sea-pieces. He was dected 
nMjsteut master of the ceremonies in her an honorary member of the Eoyid Academy 
majesty's household for many years previous at Antwerp, and he served for many years 
toiiswath at Cannes in Ajiril 1887. as a trustee of the National QaUery, to 

The eldest son, John, obtained in August which he presented ' Christ at the Column,’ 
1S41 as John Savile Lumley, a nomination by Yelosquez, and other oil'^alntings. He 
„ jMemumerary clerk in the librarian’s was created a O.B. in 1873, K.O.B. m 1878, 
department at the foreign office, and in and O.O.B. in 1886. He died at Bufford 
theWowing November he accompanied Abbey on 28 Nov. 1890. The title passed to 
John Fane, eleventh eml of Westmorland his nephew, John Savile Lumley (son of his 
fa, T.l to Berlin as private seoretory and third brother. Frederick Savue Lumley, 
attach6. On 6 July 1842 he was appointed rector of Bfisthorpe), who entered the diplo- 
attaehS at Berlin, and obtained a grasp of matio service in 1873. 
diplomatic practice during the next seven [GBnt. Mag. 1886 i. 641, 1856 ii. 771 j Fos- 
yeaw, while his chief was endeavouring to ter^ Alumni Oxon. a.v. ‘ Lumley ’ and ‘ Savile ; ‘ 
mediate in the Schleswig^llolstein difficulty Times, 30 Nov. 1896; Nottmgbam Daily G-nnr- 
hetivsen Denmark and Prussia. In 1849 ha dian, SO Nov. 1896; Foreign Office Lists ; Burke’s 
was transferred to St. Petersburg, and_ in Peerage ; Black’s Jockey Club, p. 802,] T. S. 
October 1864 be became secretary of legation SAVILE, THOMAS, first Viscointx 

at ‘Washington, being employed on special SatHiB as CABTLnDA.B in the peerage of Ire- 
service at New York some months prior to land, second Babon Satob of Posttbebaot, 
his removal to Madrid in February 1868. and first Babi. of Sussex, in the peerage of 
0 al 4 April I860 he was appointed aeoretaiy England (1690 P-1668 P), third, hnt eldest 
to the embassy at Constantinople, but atthe surviving son of John Savile, first baron 
dose of the same year he 'was transferred in Savile of Pontefract [q. v.l, was horn about 
the same capacity to St. Petersburg, whore 1690, In November 1610 he was admitted e 
he acted from time to time as charg6 memberof the Inner Temple, and on 6 March 
d’affaires, and where he was in January 1808 1016-17 he was knighted by James I. Soon 
elected member of the BussianlmpeiiM Aco- afterwards he was appointed steward of the 
demy. Next summer he was promoted envoy town and lordship of Wakefield, and re- 
to tlu king of Saxony ; and when, a few ceiver of the manor of Oaetle Donington, 
months later, that nussion was withdrawn, and on 10 Jon. 1621-2 he was mode receiver 
Savile proceeded as envoy to the Swiss con- and surveyor of the honour of Tutbury. 
federation. Two years later he was trans- On 10 Jan. 1623-4, in cojqjunction with ms 
feit^ to Brussels, while inAugust 1883, after father, he defeated Wentworth in a contest 
ferty-two years’ service, he was promoted to for the parliamentary representation of 
bemtish minister at Home, and was creatod Yorkshire. On 18 Dec. 1626 he was ap- 
a privy councillor in the same year. While pointed joint steward, forester, and warden 
at Bme he represented Gbeat Britain at the of the rarest of Ghioltres, and on the 29 th 
latemational Sanitary Conference (1866), gentleman ofthe privy chomhei to Charles I ; 
and commenced some valuable excavations he also recei'ved a grant of the reversion of 
at Qivita Lavinia (Lonuvium), Of the the surveyorship of customs. On 3 March 
numerous objects there found in marble, 1627-8 he was returned as member for 
terra cotta, bronze, and glass, some were pre- York city, but was unseated on petition in 
seated to the British Museum, while others the following April. He inherited the 
went to form the Savile Qalleiy in the Not- family hatred of the Wentworths, and 
tiagham Oostle Museum (1891). In Sep- zealously seconded his father in his struggle 
tember 1888 he was snoceeded at Home hy ‘with the future Earl of Strafford, He also 
thsMarquisofDufferin, and retired from the attached himself to the Duke of Bucking- 
service, whereupon he was raised to the ham, into whose family he suhsequently 
peerage as Baron Savile of Rufford in Not- mnrried, and it was probably through the 
tinghamshire (26 Oct.) In the previous year duke’s influence that he was created Vis- 
hehad dropped the name of Lumley^ and count Savile of Castlebar in the peerage of 
had succeeded to the estate and mansion of Ireland on 11 June 1628, 
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Savile succeeded to tlie Eug^liali peeii^e forced the king' to confer the latter n' 
at his father’s death on 31 Aug. 168(). On Essex. These promotions and the fall of 
the same day he endeavoured to seize soma Strafford won Savile over to the court and in 
property his father had left to his sister, ‘ recompense of his discovery of the treasons 
Mrs. Auti b Leigh, and compelled the tenant and conspiracies ’ (Olabeitdo^ of the nonn- 
to sign a deed with a dagger at his hreast Inr party, he was promised "Vine’s office of 
{MUt, MSS. Comm., 4th llm. App. p. 79; treasurer. He was one of the witnesse? 

Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1637, p. 481). against Strafford at his trial, and persuaded 

He was also accused of tampering with the Charles to declare that ho had no nishta 
depositions of the witnesses. These proceed- restore the earl to any place of autfioritv 
ings led to his trial in the Star-chamber but when the bill of attainder came before 
and to his imprisonment in the Fleet (iS. the House of Lords, he objected to it as in- 
1638-9, p. 238). This, combined with his fringing their privileges. He was appointed 
hostility to Strafford, made Savile a bitter a commissioner of regency on 0 AngV^1641 
enemy of the government. In the spring of and treasurer of the household on 26 Nov! 
1640 he visited John Campbell, first eon. of On 21 Jan. 1641-2 the king placed him on 
Loudoun [q. v.], one of the Scots commis- a commission to inquhe into royal revenues 
sioners who had been imprisoned in the and expenses. In May he conveyed to 
Tower. Through Campbell, Archibald John- parliament the king’s reply to the chargee 
Bton (afterwards called Lord WaiTiston) about the army plot, and in June he ofieM 
[q.v.] addressed on 23 June to Savile, ‘as the the king a force of fifty horse. Early m 
recognised or^n of the English malcontents’ the same month he prevented the presents- 
(GAnnitTEK, rx. 178), a letter in which he tion of an anti-royalist petition by the 
expressed the desire of the Scots for a defi- people of Yorkshire (of. A copy of Letter 
nito understondingwiththeEnglish nobility, from Sir Jno. i?owrc/Mer, London, 1842). Pot 
and asked for a special engagement from his action on this occasion he was on 6 June 
some principal persons that they would declared incapable of sitting in parliament 
join the invading army when it entered and a public enemy (Sist. MSS. Cmm. 5tli 
Northumberland, or send _ money for its Hep. App. p. 27). 
support. On 8 July Savile forwarded a Alarmed by this proceeding, Savile once 
Mly aimed by Bedford, Essex, Brooks more 8(^ht to make his pence with porlia- 
Warwiok, Sorope, MandeviUe, and himself, ment, He wrote in November 1642 a long 
refuaingto commit any treasonable act, but vindication of his conduct ( Cal. NfetePaym, 
promismg to stand by the Scots in a legal 1643, pp. 411 et seq. ; Papers relating to the 
and honourable way. At the same time Delinquency of Lord Savile, Camden Soc. 
Savile sent an answer on his own account, pp. 1-^), stating that he was compelled to 
making unqualified offers of aid. The Scots attend the king Iw his duties os treasurer; 
were not satisfied, and a few weeks later that he had urged moderation on him, and 
Savile forwarded an open declaration and drawn tip the royal message investing parlin- 
engagement in their favour ; appended were ment wim the control of the militia ; tW he 
the signatures of the six peers, which SavUe had refused to join the king when he raided 
himsedf forged with remarkable skill (for a his standard at Nottingham, or to take any 
discussion of the genuineness of the letter os command in the royaust army, but retired 
printed by Oldmixon, see GABurinm, Stsi. to his own house and occupied himself with 
(f England, ed. 1892, ix. 179 n.) On 3 Oct. protecting ministers and othersftom violence, 
following Savile acknowledged the forgory. In the same month Captain John Hotham 
pleading that he had acted on patriotic fg. v.] appeared before Howley Hall, and 
motives, and on this ground it was condoned, ^vile entered into negotiations with him; 

Oil 28 Aug. Savile signed the peers’ in return for the payment of 1,0001. Hotham 
petition calling for a porliamenl, and in promised Savile the protection of parlia- 
September he was appomted commissioner ment. Soon afterwards the parliamentarians 
to treat with the Scots at Hipon (cf. Notes retreated before Newcastle, the royalist 
of the Treaty qf Ripon, Oamden Soc.) On general, The latter got wind of Pavile’a 
19 Peb. 1640-1 he was sworn of the privy composition, and was olso informed that he 
council, and in April he was given tlm was privy to a plot to seize Henrietta Maris 
custody of New Pork and Sherifilhutton on her way from the coast to York. Ha 
Park, formerly held by Strafford. Ha was accordingly sent two hundred horsemen, 
also made lord president of the council of who seized him one night and shut him up 
the north and lord lieutenant of Yorkshire, in Newark Castle. There Savile remained 
in succession to Strafford ; but parliament for six months. Meanwhile Newcastle 
abolished the former office in August, and pillaged Howley Hall and forwarded the 
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Ivanres agmnst Savile to the king {Life of 
Si.ife,ed.Firtli,;p.46). OnlSMay ip 
Charles ordered SavUe’s transference to Ox- 
ford that he might in person examine the 
aecusations against him. Savile’s defence 
printed in Tapers relating to the Delinquency 
*?Iord&»w/e) was drawn npwitli suon skill 
that on 6 JuneKicliolas told Newcastle they 
had nothing to answer to it j Savile received 
a sealed pardon from the king, and Newcastle 
nnblicly apologised for hnvmg arrested him. 
* Savile remained at Oxford, and resumed 
his place at the council and duties as 
treasurer. In August he advised Charles to 
Mve a cordial reception to Bedford and 
Holland, who came over from the parlia- 
ment [see RnssEi,!., ‘WiLMAir, first Duxu 
OP Bidpobd], and throughout ha seems to 
have urged the necessity of making peace. 
On 23 May 1044 he was created Bar! of 
Sussex. ^Nevertheless he seems to have 
carried on a correspondence with his rela- 
tives, Sir Peter ondXady Temple, who were 
active parliamentarians in London, llis eagei*- 
ness for peace, and advocacy of the accept- 
ance of terms which Charles thought dis- 
graceful, brought him into disfavour (cf. 
Claries I to Nicholas inEvEtTit, Diarg and 
Otrr. iv. 1671. He was also accused of speaking 
disrespectfully of the king and the Oxford 
^liomebt, and the old charge of suppling 
Botham with money wasrevivsd against him. 
On 11 Jon. 1644-6 he was once more im- 
prisoned, and Digby, on the king|s behalf, 
impeached him of high treason. His guilt 
was established by the discovery of his 
letter to Hotham about the terms of his 
composition, and it was proposed to try 
him hy court-martial; but the Houso of 
Lordb urged Savile's privilege as a peer, 
and no farther steps were taken. Ahout 
the middle of Aforch he was released on 
condition that he removed to France. Savile, 
however, obtained a pass from Essex, the 
parliamentary commander, and arrived in 
London on the 18th {Hist. MSS, Comm, 7th 
Sep. App. pp. 460, 461). A contempor^ 
letter (Oaetb, Original Letters, i. 80), which 
epealiB of his being in London ‘ by the king’s 
leave,’ is some confirmation of Ike view 
maintuned by the Scots oommissioners that 
Savile was molly come on the king's business 

S lIlIiIs, ii. S84 et seq.) On his arrival 
House of Lords committed liim to the 
custody of black rod, but subsequently gave 
him leave to reside at Ashley House, Surrey, 
for the benefit of his health ; his title ns 
Earl of Sussex was not recognised, so he 
resumed his style as Lord Savile. He first 
ontered into secret communication with 
Warriston and the Scots, stating that ho 
TOL. XTir. 


had come from Oxford with os much trust 
and favour as ever he had had before, and 
that his only object was to moke peace. 
Publicly, however, he maintained that he 
had alwoya been in favour of the parliament, 
and the charge of having furnished Hotham 
with money which he had so skilfully refuted 
before the king, he now established by pro- 
ducing independent witnesses, as a claim to 
the clemency of parliament. His imprison- 
ment at Oxford he represented as being 
due to his refusal to satisfy Charles of his 
loyalty. 

His negotiations with the Scots, however, 
werenot successful ; Warriston declared that 
the terms proposed at Uxbridge were the 
jniuimum, and refused to treat with Savile be- 
cause he suspected him of being in the king’s 
interest. Savile accordingly turned to the 
independents ; he told them that if an as- 
surance could he given that the monarchy 
would_ be preserved, there would be no difti- 
culty in bringing about such a military de- 
fection in the king’s ranks as would speedily 
end the war. Goring would transfer liis ser- 
vices, and Legge would open the gates of 
Oxford, Lord Saye consequently obtained a 
sub-committee to receive propositions for the 
surrender of the king’s fortresses, and in May 
Fairfax was sent to besiege Oxford. Mean- 
while the Scots eagerly sought to implicate 
Savile in a charge of corresponding with the 
royalists at O^ord, end piooured a com- 
mittee to examine him. Savile retorted hy 
charging Holies and 'Whitelooke with be- 
traying their trust when sent to convey the 
parliament's proposal to the king and eiiloi- 
ing into correspondence with jDig^ {Me- 
moirs of Holies, 1099, pp, 38-9; White- 
xocxn, Memorials, pp. 166, 161 ; Hist. MSS, 
Comm. 6th Rep. App. pp. .67-8). The com- 
mittee demanded the name of his informant, 
who was the Duchess of Bucldugham ; Sa- 
vUe refused to give it, and on 20 June he 
was committed to the Tower for contempt 
of the house. He was released on hail, hy 
order of the House of Lords, on 26 Aug. ; 
but on 1 , Oct., on remonstrance from the 
commons, he was win remanded to the 
Tower. On 26 April 1646 he made a pro- 
testation of allegiance to parliament and 
took the covenant. On 6 May following he 
consented to give the name of his informant, 
and was finally released (Gaby, Memorials 
of the Civil War, i. 21-6). His composition 
fine was fixed at 8,0001., which was subse- 
quently reduced to 4,0001., of which the 
1,0001. he had paid to Hotham was reckoned 
as part. He passed the rest of Ins life in 
retirement at Howley, dying about 1868. 
Ills will, dated 8 Nov. 1667, was proved 
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80ct.l659(Cl'. B. O.’s Complete Peerage-, Cal. 
Committee for Compounding, pp. 1161, 1163 j 
Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1666-6, p. 314). 

Savile’s career justifies Clarendon's _ de- 
acription of Mm as a man ' of an ambitious 
and restless nature^ of parts and wit enough, 
but in his Msposition and inclination so 
false that he could neyer be believed or 
depended upon,’ He was ‘ a bold talker, 
ana appllc&le to any undertaking, good, 
bad, or indifierent ’ (ti.) Malice against 
Strafford was the motive of his forged in- 
vitation to the Soots i during the civil war 
he was sincere^ desirous of peace, but he 
sought it by tmderhand means, and only that 
he might enjoy in security the rewards of his 
successive betrayal of both parties. Through- 
out Ms shifty intrigues Ms one fixed purpose 
was to establish Ms own fortunes wM^- 
eVer party triumphed, A portiait of Savile, 
engraved from a drawing in the Sutherland 
Collection in the Bodleian Library, is given 
in Doyle's ‘ Peerage.’ 

Savile married, first, Frances, daughter of 
Sir Michael Sondes of Throwley, Kent, and 
widow of Sir John Leveson, by whom he 
had no issue; secondly, in 1640 or 1641, 
Lady Anne, daughter of Christopher Villiers, 
earl of Anglesey [q. v.] By her hehadason 
James and a dau^ter Frances (Cal. State 
Papers. Dom. 1609, p. 637\ The son (J. 1647) 
succeeded him os second Earl of Sussex, and 
cUed without issue in 1671, when the honour 
became extinct ; the daugnter married Lord 
Francis Brudensll, younger son of Thomas, 
first earl of Cardigan, and was mother of 
George, third earl of Cardigan, and grand- 
mother of George Biudeneu Montagu, duke 
of Montagu [q. v.] 

[Brit. Mas, Add. MS. 32093, ff. 211-12; 
Egeiton MB. 2637 ; Journals of the Lords and 
Commons, passim; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th, 6th, 
6th, 7th, and 11th Ileps. passim; Oal. State 
P.ipeta, Dom. 1620-60; Cal. Committee for 
Oompounding ; Cal. Clarendon State Papers, ed. 
Macray; Strafford Papers; Thurloe's, Bush- 
worth's, and Kalson's Collections, passim ; OfiScial 
Beturn Memhers of Farl. ; Courthope, D iwle, and 
Burko’s Peerages ; Fosters Y orkshire Pedigrees ; 
Whi taker's Loidis et JSlmete; Papers relating to 
the Delmauenoy of Lord Savile, Papersrelatingto 
WentTrorth, FoitSscne Papers, and Notes of the 
Treaty at Bipon (all in Camden Soo.) ; Baillie’a 
Jouini^(Sannatyiie Club), passim ; Whitelocke’s 
Memorials; Mandeville’s Memoirs (Add. MS. 
16667); Holloa’s Memoirs, 1699; Laud’s Works, 
vole. lii. vii.; Clarendon’s Hist of the Bebel- 
lion ; Sanford's Studies in the Great Bebellion, 
p.l70; Masson's Milton, passim; Browning’s Life 
of Str^ord; Cartwright’s Chapters of Yorkshire 
Hist. ; Banka’s Hist, et England ; Gardiner's 
Hist, of England and Civil War.] A. F, P. 
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SAVKJLOj VINOENTIO (JliiJ 
writer onlencmg, was horn at Padua, where 

a family of the name was long settled (Oeoi- 

lAiAirzA., DiziotMtio Stonco Blaxonioo n 
497). Vinoentio travelled abroad, chiefly m 
eastern Europe, and obtained a reputation as 
a fencer. Fmally coming to England, he 
was taken into the semce of the Earl of 
Essex. On 13 Dec. 1689 Richard Jones ob- 
tained a license for the publication of a boob 
by him, called ' The Book of Honour.’ No 
volume by Mm of so early a date is 
But in 1696 there was issued ‘Vincentio 
Saviolo Ms Practise. In two Bookes. The 
first intreating the use of the Rapier and 
Dagger. The second of Honor and honorable 
Quarrels. Both interlaced witii snndrie 
pleasant Discourses, not nnflt for all Gentle- 
men and Captaines that professe Armes’ 
London, 169o, 4to. Some copies bote th*e 
imprint of John Wolf, but most of tbem 
were printed 'for William Mattes.’ The 
work — the first in English dealing with the 
rapier — ^was dedicated to the Eail of Essex, 
whom Saviolo described as the English’ 
Achilles. He apologises for the defects oi 
his English. The first book is in dielogne, 
the interlocutors being the author and a 
friend called Luke, and it is illustrated by 
woodcuts showing the uses of ropier ani 
dagger. Saviolo expounds the Itafian sys- 
tem of fencing, and shows no acquaintance 
with the Frendi system. The second book, 
consisting of a series of detached essays, Ms 
a preface dated 1694. The last chapter bears 
the title ‘The Nobility of Women,' and con- 
cludes with a panegyric on Queen Elizabeth. 
Two copies are in British Museum. 

Shakespeare was familiar with Savido’s 
‘ Practise? In bk, ii. sig. q, reference is made 
by Saviolo to an episode wMch resembles 
Orlando’s duel with Charles, the Duke 
Frederick’s wrestler, in ‘ As you like it.' 
In the same play (v. 4) Touchstone's de- 
scription of the various forms of a lie is 
obviously based on Saviolo’s chapters ‘Of the 
Manner and Diversitie of Lies.’ Saviolo 
treats in detail of ‘Lies Oertaine,’ ‘Oondi- 
tioual Lies,' ' Lies in General,’ ’Lies in Par- 
ticular,' and ‘ Foolish Lies.’ 

[Satiolo’s Practise ; Notes and Queues, 6th 
Bar. X, 26 ; Collier’s Bibl. Oat. ii. 821 ; Nationil 
Beview, May 1891; C. A Thimm’s Oompiete 
Bibliography of Fendng and Dnelliug, 1896 (with 
reproduction of Saviolo’s titlepage)]. BL. 

SAVONA, LAURENCE WILLIAM 
OP {fl. 1486), a Franoiscan of London, gra- 
duated D.D. at Cambridge, where m_1478he 
■Wrote his ‘ Margarita Eloquenti©,’ in three 
books. TMs was printed at St. Alban*, 4to, 
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liBO.undeif tie patronage of Edwwd IV, 
ind reprinted at Oamlsridge by J ohn Siberck 
1531 The title-page of this latter edition 
is reproduced by Ames as ‘ a specimen of 
thefct printing at Oxford and Cambridge.’ 
In 1486 be wrote ‘ Triumphua Amoria Do- 
mini Jesu Obriati’ (extant in Lambeth MS. 
4o0), to which he prefixed a dedicatory 
letter to Waynfiete. 


nyhartou's Anglia Sacra, i. 326; Ames’s 
TviioBr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 1387; Henry 
BiaShaw's Collected Papers, 1889.] M. B. 


SAVORY, Sib WILLIAM SOOVELL 

8 826-1896), surgeon, eon of William 
enry Savory, and his second wife, Mary 
’R’ebb was bom on 80 Nov. 1826 in the 
parish’ of St. Mary-at-Hill in the city of 
London. His father was churchwarden of 
the pariah. He became _ a student of St. 
BatlMomew’s Hospital in 1844, and was 
sdMtted a member of the College of Sur- 
nons in 1847. He graduated M.B. in the 
nmvarsity of London in 1848, having ob- 
tained gold medals in physiology, surgery, 
and midwifery, as well aa honours in medi- 
cine. In 1849 be was appointed demon- 
strator of anatomy and of operative surgery 
in the medical school of St. Bartholomew’s 
Homital, and held this office till 21 June 1869. 
On 2l Sept. 1860 it was resolved hy the com- 
mittee of the school that a tutor should be 
appointed to supervise the studies of students 
reading for degrees in the university of Lon- 
dim, and Savory was nominated to me office, 
which he also held till 1860. He attained 
the fellowship of the College of Surgeons in 
1863, and in 1869 was elected lecturer on 
general anatomy and physiology at St. Bar- 
thohimew's in succession to Sir James Faget. 
Stvoiy’s lectures, though altogether different 
in style fiom those of his predecessor, were 
no Iks admired. In a paper ‘ On the Valves 


of the Heart,’ which ne read before the 
Boyal Society on 16 Dec. 1861, he thoroughly 
erplamed the structure, connections, and ar- 
rangements of the valves. He contributed 
to the Royal Society's ‘Proceedings ’ another 
paper ‘ On the Development of Striated Mus- 
cmar Fibres in Mammalia.’ _ He published 
in 1867 an account of experiments ‘ On the 
Relative Temperature of Arterial and Venous 
Blood.' In 1858 he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, In 1861 he became 
amistant su^outo St. Bartholomew’s Hoa- 
pitd, end in April 1867 surgeon, an office 
whm he held till 1891, when he was ap- 
pointed consulting — ■ — — ^ ■ — 


on and a governor 
lo was elected lecturer on 
oo^^eiy in 1869, and held the office for 
twenty years. The lectureship is usually 


divided, hut from 1879 to 1889, at the par- 
ticular request of his colleagues, Savory 
was sole lecturer. The emolument which her 
received for his clinical duties and lectures 
in 1881-2 exceeded 2,000/., probably the 
largest income ever received for surgical 
teachii^ in London. He spohe as a great 
authority, delivering final judgment on the 
problems of surgery. 

Savory became a member of the council 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in 1877, 
and in 1885 was elected president, and held 
the office for four years, the longest tenure in 
the history of that college. He was opposed 
to any change in the consLitulion of the col- 
lege, and successfully resisted much agitation 
in that direction. Ha was Hunterian pro- 
fessor of comparative anatomy and physio- 
logy &om 1850 to 1801, and in 1884 gave the 
Bradshaw lecture at the College of Surgeons, 
on. ‘The Pathology of Cancar7 a criticism of 
the prevalent theories on the subject. He 
delivered the oration in praise of John Hunt er 
(1728-1793) [b. v.] in 1887, an admirable 
exposition of Hunter’s wort and character, 
and perhaps the most interesting of Savory’s 
published works. In 1879 he delivered 
at Cork an address on surgery which at- 
tracted much attention at the time. It was 
a declaration against the antiseptio method 
of Lister, and will always be interesting as 
the last public expression by a promineut 
surgeon of opposition to the now universal 
method of modern surgery. He became 
surgeon-extraordinary to the queen in 1887, 
and in 1890 was created a baronet. He 
served upon the existing royal commission 
on vaccination, and in 1892 on the Cresham 
University commission. He died after a 
short illness on 4 March 1896, at his house, 
08 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. Savory 
married, on 30 Nov. 1864, Louisa- Erandes 
Borradaile, who died in 1868, and left an 
only son. Sir Borradaile Savory, rector of 
St. Bartholomew’s the Great, who succeeded 
as second baronet, 

Savory’efeatures andexpression wore digni- 
fied and full of force, and his voice distinct 
and pleasing. He never spared his opponents, 
and was usually victorious in verbal con- 
troversies. His surgical practice, though 
considerable, never attained such dimensions 
as to prevent him &om giving much tune^ 
to the affiiire of the College of Surgeons, and 
he had for many years more infiuence in them 
than any of his contemporaries, His por- 
trait, by Mr. Walter Ouless, was snbscribed 
fbr by bis colleagues and' friends in 1891, and 
hangs in the gp;eat hall of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; but it foils to present the firm- 
ness of Charaoter which was one of his chief 

Sk2 
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qualitiefl. His bust was executed by Mr. Hope 
Pinker for tbirty-five gentlemen who bad 
been his bouse suigeoi^. 

Besides tbe publications already specified, 
Savory published in the ‘ St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Reports' eleven papas on surgii^l 
subjects, ana wrote the memoirs of Sir Wil- 
liam Lawrence [q. v.] and of Frederick Car- 
penter Skey [q. v.] He gave four lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ‘Life and Death,' 
which were published in 1863, and contri- 
buted to the 'Transactions ' of the Royal 
Medical and Chirurgioal Society. He also 
wrote several brief but interesting essays on 
points of surgery in the ‘ Lancet.’ 

[Works; Memoir by Howard Marsh in St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital Reports, vol. zxxi.; 
personal knowledge.] H. M. 

SAVOY, BONIFACE ob (d. 1270), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. [See BoitrPACE.] 

SAVOY, PETER op, Babe op Rich- 
VOITD (d. 1268). [See Peibb.] 

SAWBRIDGE, JOHN (1732.9-1795), 
lord mayor of London, son of John and 
Elizabeth Sawbridge, born about 1732, was 
descended from an ancient and wealthy 
Kentish family, settled at Olontigh in Wye. 
His grandfather Jacob was one of the 
directors of the South Sea Company, and 
on the bursting of the bubble in 1720 was 
allowed by the House of Commons 5,000f. 
for his support out of his estates, which 
amounted to 77,2547. John inherited the 
fortune and position of a country gentleman, 
but in poHtios was always opposed to the 
oristocratio party. In 1768 he successfully 
contested B^the in opposition to this in- 
terest, and at once exerted himself in the 
House of Commons on behalf of Wilkes, who 
had been declared incapable of sitting for 
Middlesex. WithHorne,Townshend, Oliver, 
and others, he helped to form the society 
known as the Supporters of the Bill of Rights. 

In reco^tion of the eissistance he had gpven 
to Wilkes, Sawbridge, who was a livery- 
man of the Framework Knitters’ Company, 
was unanimoiisly elected, with Townshend, 
as sheriff on midsummer day 1768, and in the 
following year (1 JuW) he was elected alden- 
man for theward of Langboum. During his 
shrievalty he five times returned Wilkes as 
duly elected for Middlesex, in defiance of the 
house, and was threatened vrith a bill of pains 
and penalties from the government. 

In August 1771 Junius, in a secret cor- 
respondence with Wilkes, urged him to pro- 
cure Sawbridge’s election as lord mayor on 
the ensuing Michaelmas day. Brass Crosby 
was reported to be desirous of re-election, 
and Wilkes, who had quarreEed with Saw- 
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bridge, refused to desert Crosby! At the 
election the show of hands was declared in 
favour of Sawbridge and Crosby, but a noli 
was demanded for four other candidates 
Bankes, Nash, Ilallifax, and Townshend' 
In spite of Junius’s appeals, the livery re! 
turned Nash and Sawbndge to the court of 
aldermen. The former, the ‘ministerial can- 
didate,’ was elected, 

Sawbridge obtained the mayoralty chair 
in Michaelmas 1776, the year follouinff 
Wilkes’s mayoralty. During his year of 
office by his severe denunciation of press 
warrants he succeeded in keeping press 
out of the city. He was elected M.P, for 
London in 1774, and re-elected in 1780, 1784 
and 1700. In April 1782 he strongly opposed 
the grant of a pension of 1007. a year to 
Robinson, one of the secretaries of tke trea- 
sury, and boldly charged Lord North with 
indolence and a shore in the secretary’s alleged 
malversation of funds (Wkaxael, Memmrs, 
vi. 296). WraxoU describes hia invectives 
against Lord North as coarse (ib. p. 867). 

In May 1788 Sawbridge introduced a 
motion to shorten the duration of parlia- 
ments, and, although the motion failed, it 
was strongly supported by Pitt and other 
leaders of the house. WraxaU describes him 
as a stem republican in principles, almost 
hideous in aspect, of a coarse figure and 
still coarser manners, but possessing an 
ample fortune and a strong understanding, 
He was tbe greatest proficient atwbistto ha 
found among the dubs in St. James’s Street, 
and since the death of Beckford, and with the 
exception ofCroshy andWilkes,no lordmayor 
had attained greater popularity (t6. ill. 423 j. 
In the general election of Jidy 1784 Saw- 
bridge's attachment to Fox nearly lost him 
his seat for the city, which he retained onir 
by seven votes. He was a magistrate of Kent, 
and for many years colonel of the East Kent 
regiment of militia. 

He died on 21 Feb. 1796 at his town resi- 
dence in Gloucester Place, Poitman Spare, 
and was buried in the parish chm'cb of Wye. 
His will, dated 8 Sept. 1791, was proved in 
tbe Prerogative Court of Canterbury 16 March 
1796 (Newcastle, 2iy. He was possessed 
of several manors in Kent, some of winch he 
inherited (Hastuu, Sistory qf Sent, ii. 59S, 
666,608, 671, &c.) 

Sawbridge married, first^ on 16 Nov. 1763, 
Mary Diana, daughter of Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man, hart,, who brought him a fortune of 
100,0007. On her death within a few months, 
he married, secondly, in June_ 1766, Anne, 
daughter of Alderman Sir William Stephen- 
son, By his second wifehe had three sons and 
one daughter. 
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There is a fine full-lengtli mezzotint por- 
trait of Sawhridge, engrawd by T^maa 
Watson, ftoni a painting by Benjamin West. 
He ig represented in the costume and -with 
the surroundings of a Roman aenator, hold- 
inir a scroll in his left hand, andwith hia right 
laS on a written charter. 

rGent. Mag. r. 66, i. 216-18, 263 ; Return 
cf ^ 'Vlemhera of Parliament, 1878; Sharpe’s 
London and the Kingdom, vol. Hi. passim; Oily 
Bio-raphy, 1800, pp. 87-90 ; Annual E^ater, 
17 B 5 ' Wilson’s History of St. Lawrence Pouut- 
ney.pp- 260-2 ; Brit. Mua. Oat.] 0. W-h. 

SAWBET, SOLOMON (1766-1826), 
surgeon, horn in 1766, received his profes- 
sional education from Andrew Marshal, M.D. 
(1742-1813), "who taught anatomy privately 
in Bartlett's Court, Thavies’ Inn, from 1785 
to 1800. Sawrey attended Marshal’s lectures 
in 1794, and attracted the attention of his 
maslerby a dissection of the nerves of the eye. 
He was admitted a member of the Corpora- 
tion of Surgeons on 7 July 1796, and he acted 
for some years as demonstrator to Marshal. 
He lived" first in Bnchlersbury and after- 
wards in Chancery Lane. He practised his 
profession in both places, and in later life 
turned his attention more partioularly to 
ophthalmic surgery. He died in 1823. 

He wrote s 1. ‘A popular View of the Efteots 
of the Venereal Disease upon the Constitu- 
tion,’ London, 8vo, 1794. 2. ‘ An Inquiry 
into some of the Effects of the Venereal 
Poison upon the Human Body,’ London, 8vo, 
1802: the work is worthless, for the ad- 
vance of knowledge has show'n that its con- 
rlusions are based upon incorrect premisses. 
3. ‘An Account of a newly discovered 
llembrane in the Human Eye, to which are 
added some OlBections to the Common 
Operation for Fistula Lacrymalis, and the 
Suggestion of a Now Method of treating that 
Disease,’ London, 4to, 1807. The newfy dis- 
covered membrane is now known ns De- 
pcemet’s (1782-1810) or the elder Demour's 
(1702-1706) membrane. The new method of 
tienting fistula consisted in passing a probe 
through the nasal duct from Below upwards, 
instead of ff'cm above downwards, as is usual. 
It never came into general use. He edited 
Marshal’s ‘Morbid Anatomy of the Brain in 
Mania and Hydrophobia,’ with a memoir, 
London, 8vo, 1816, 

[SintemoDts in his Life of Dr, Marshal ; infor- 
mation kindly contributed by the secrotaiy of 
the Boyal College of Surgeons of England.]* 

D’A. P. 

SAWTREY or SAWTEE, JAMES 
(/. 1541), proteslont writer, pnblished at 
2uri(ili in 1641 ‘ The Defence of the Marriage 


of Freistes agenst Steven Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, William B^se [i.e. Wit 
Ham Rugg or Reppes, (i. v.l Bishop of Nor- 
wiche, and agenst all the Bisshops and 
Preistes of that false popish secte, with a 
confutacion of their unadvysed Vowes nn- 
advysedly dilBned whereby they have so 
wykedly separated them whom God coupled 
in lawful! Marriage. Made by James Sawtry, 
printed at Zuryk by Jan, Froost,’ 1641, 8vo 
(Brit. Mus.) He was apparently in prison in 
1664 (State Papers, Dom. Mary, viii. 68). 

[Eazlitt’s Collections, ii, 636 ; Tanner’s Bibl, 
Brit.] W. A. S. 

SAWTREY, WILLIAM (d. 1401), lol- 
lard, was a priest at St. Margaret's, Lynn, 
Norfolk, in 1396, when he was summoned 
before Bishop Henry le Despenser [q. v.] of 
Norwich, and charged with heresies, which 
be wp afterwards officially declared to have 
at this time abjured. Whether ho actually 
did so is uncertain (Wilkins, Cmeilia Magnte 
Srit, et Sib, iii. 256 seq.) It seems probable 
that he was implicated in the rising of the 
Earls of Kent and Huntingdon nest year. 
Li 1401, however, he was attached to St. 
Osyth’s or St. Syth’s, London, though not as 
rector (Concilia, iii. 266, but of, NnwoouHr, 
Sepert, Peaks. Parooh, Londin, i. 30), and 
Ms heretical teaching drew upon him the 
attention of Archbmop Thomas Arundel 
[iq. v.l The statule ‘ De Ileeretico Combu- 
rendo’’ bad just been passed, and Sawtrey was 
its first victim. On 12 Feb. Sawtrey was 
summoned to appear before convocation at 
St. Paul’s. He was cliarged with refusing to 
adore the true cross save as a ‘ symbol 'by 
‘vicarious adoration ; ’ with maintaining that 
priests might omit the repetition of the 
‘ hours ’ for more important duties, such as 
preaching; that the money expended in pil- 
grimages for the attainment oi any temporal 
good might be more profitably distributed to 
the poor; that men were more worthy of 
adoration than angels, and that the bread of 
the eucharist after consecration, though it 
was the bread of life, remained bread (Concilia, 
iii. 236-0). Sawtrey demanded a copy of the 
charges and the appointment of a time for the 
hearmg of his defence. His requests were 
granted, and on 18 Feh. he produced his 
answer, opening it by an appeal to king and 
parliament. On all the points of the indict- 
ment ho maintained his opinion simply and 
firmly, quoting St. J ohn, St, Paul, and St. Au- 
gustine in his defence (Fasciculi Ziaamorum, 
pp. 408 seg. Rolls Ser .) On the question of the 
eucharist Arundel pressed him closely, and 
next day spent three hours on this one point. 
He laboured to convince Sawtrey, and, foil' 
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ing that, tried to induce Hm to submit to 
tbe decision of tbe clmroh. Sawtrey re- 
fused^ save T^itli the proyiso 'wh^e such 
decision be not contrary to tbe divine wilL’ 
For his bearing we have only the testimony 
of his enemies, who describe it variously as 
vacillating, derisive, fanatical, and defiant. 
On 23 Feb. documents purporting to be his 
previous abjuration were produced, and, ac- 
cording to the official record, Sawtrey co^d 
not object to them. The final promulgation 
of the sentence was still deferred until 
26 Feb., when Sawtrey was condemned as a 
relapsed heretic. Through seven successive 
stages he was degraded &om priest to door- 
keeper, then stripped of every clerical function, 
attribute, and vestment, even bis tonsure 
being clipped away. Finally be w.na de- 
livered up — a lapuau — to the secular arm 
(^Conalitt, iii. 267-9). His appeal to king 
and parliament did not avail, and on tbe 
same day the king’s writ was signed at 
Westminster (Rat. JParl. iii. ISGI. Sawtrey 
was burnt in chains at Smithfield amid a 
crowd of spectators. 

[See, in addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, Chronieon Adee de Usk, p. 61, ed. E. M. 
Thompson, Buyal Soc. of Literature; Ann. 
Han. IV, pp. 33S-6, in Ohron. Monast. S. Albani, 
28 ; Thornes Walsingham, Hist. Angl. ii, 247, 
Euiog. Hist. iii. 388, all Bolls Ser. ; Bymec’s 
Foedera, viii. 178 ; Foze's Acts and Monuments, i. 
671 seg. ; Hook's Lives of the Azchbishops, iv. 
6D2 seq. ; PauU'e Geschichte von England, v. 52; 
Ramsay’s Lancaster and York,!. 33-5 ; Richards's 
History of Lynn, pp. 689-617 ; Stubbs’s Consti- 
tution^ History, lii. 32.] A. M. C-n. 

SAWYER, EDMUND (d. 1769), master 
of chanoery, born shortW after 1087, was 
probablyyoungar son of Edmund Sawyer of 
White Waltham, Berkshire, by his wife 
Mary, second daughter of John Finch of 
Fiennes, Berkshire (Bukkt, Berkshire Omea- 
hgm, pp. 88, 104). Ha was of the Inner 
Temple, but on 28 April 1718 was ad- 
mitted member of Linooln’s Inn, and in 
1788 was made a master in chancery ( Qent. 
Mag, 1788, viii. 277). In 1760 he and 
Richard Edwards were nominated commis- 
sioners to examine the daims of the creditors 
of the A&ican Oompony (»i. 1760, xi. 237). 
He died in possession of the dignity of master 
in chancery on 9 Oot. 1769 (»5. 1769, xxix. 
497). Sawyer compiled the valuable * Ms- 
motials of Afiaiis of State in the Reigns of 
Qneen Elizabeth and King James, coUected 
(^iafiy £ram the Ori^nal Papers of ... Sir 
R. Winwood, comprehending likewise the 
NegotLations of Su H. Neville,’ London, 
S vols. fed. 1726. 

[Authorities as in twt.] W. A. S. 


SAWYER, HERBERT (1781 ?-l7^ 
admiral, horn about 1731, entered the naw in 
for sis years, mow 

than half the time m the Gloucester 
Commodore George To wnahend [q. y.l on tU 
Jamaica station, passed his esaminaticn nn 
30 Aug. 1763, when he was certified to be 
‘ more than 22.’ On 4 March 1756 he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant. In 1767 he was sen 
ing in the Grafton, one of the fleet off Loui_ 
bourg, under Vice-admiral Franois Holburne 
[q.v!] On 19 May 1768 be was promoted 
to tbe command of the Happy sloop, from 
which, in October, ho was moved to the 
Swallow, one of the squadron on the coast 
of Prance, under the orders of Lord Howe 
On 26 Dec. he was posted to the Chester 
field, and in February 1769 was appointed 
to the Active, of 28 guns, in which he con- 
tinued during the war, and m which off 
Cadiz on 21 May 1762, in company with the 
Favourite sIoot, he captured the Spanish 
treasure-ship Hermione, homeward liound 
from Lima in ignorance of the declaration 
of war. Her cargo consisted of 680,000/. in 
cash and bullion, and altogether was of the 
value of 644,648, of whiSi Sawyer’s share 
amounted to 66,033/. lOs. Oc/., probably the 
largest amount aver realised at one haul. 

In 1777 Sawyer was appointed to the 
Boyne, in which next year he joined Rear- 
admiral Samuel Barrington [q. v.] m the 
West Indies, and took part in the defeat of 
D’Estaing at St. Lucia on 16 Dec., and in 
the action off Grenada, under Vice-admiral 
John Byron [q. v.], on 6 July 1779. In the 
autumn of 1779 he returned to England, and 
in 1780-1 commanded the Namur in the 
Ohannel, and at the relief of Gibraltar in 
April 1781, but quitted her when she was 
ordered to the West Indies in December, 
From 1783 to 1786 he commanded the Bom- 
bay Castle, giiardahip at Plymouth; was 
afterwards commodore and commander-in- 
chief at Halifax, and on 24 Sept. 1788 was 
promoted to be rear-admiral 'He became 
vice-admiral on 1 Feb. 1793, and admiral on 
1 June 1796, hut his failing health did not 
permit him to accept any command. He 
died at Bath on 4 June 1798. He was mar- 
ried and left issue (MABSHa-un, Ro^ Rav. 
Biogr, i. 337). His eldest son. Sir Herbert 
Sawyer, died an arlmiral and K.C.B. in 1833. 

[Oharnoek’s Biqgr. Nav. p. 336 ; Gent, Mag. 
1780, i. 640; Beateon’s Nav. and Mil. Memoirs; 
pay-boo^ and other documents in thePublie 
Record Offloe.] J. E L. 


SAWYER, Sia ROBERT (1638-'1693), 
attorney-general, horn in 1633, was a youn^r 
son of Sir Edmund Sawyer (187.9-1670), 
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Tl^orofthe city of London, by bis second 
S Ce, dauiter of Sir wAiom Wbit- 

aoreof Apley,^hxop*ire. The manor of 
Hevwood, near Maidenhead, -which Sir 
Edmund purchased in 1627, continued in the 
family for more than two centuries. 

Eobert Sawyer was admitted on 20 June 
1648 a pensioner at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, -where he was ‘chamber feUo-w* 
of SamuS Pepys. On 16 May following he 
vras elected the first Craven scholar. In 
1062 he graduated B.A. and was elected 
Goche fellow. In 1064 he become Dennis 
fdlow. In the following year he graduated 
M..^. end also incorporated at Oxford. 
He is numbered amoug the benefactors to the 
library of Magdalene College. After leaving 
the universitj , Sawyer was called to the bar 
from the Inner Temple. He was treasurer of 
the inn ftom 16SS to 1688, aud practised in 
the exchequer court and on the Oxford circuit. 
On27 Nov. 1660 Paws went to the House of 
Commons and heard Sa-v^er acting as counsel 
for the impeachment of John, lord Mordaunt, 
younger son of the first lord Peterborough, 
andwas ‘glad to see him in so good play ' 
(Pbptb, Siary, 1849, iii. 846). Sawyer’s 
progress at the bar was assisted by bis rela- 
tio^iip to Francis North, baron Cluilford, 
.is early as 1061 Wood mentions him as an 
aspirant for parliamentary honours (Fasti 
ton. ii. 189), but he does not seem to have 
been elected to the House of Commons till 
Novembor 1673, when he was returned for 
Chipping Wycombe. He became a frequent 
spe&er, more especially on legal topics (Pari. 
Eist. iv. 679-80), -was knighted on 17 Oct, 
1877, and on 11 April 1678 was elected 
maker on the proposition of secretaries 
(torentry and Winiamson, but on 6 May re- 
signed uie ofiice on the score of ill-health 
(tl pp. 966, 969). Sawyer was sufficiently 
recovered to take part in a debate on 4 Nov. 
of the same year, when he deolsjred himself 
in favour of an address to the effect ‘that 
the king be humbly desired to prevail with 
his hromer to declare in open parliament 
wbeiffierhebe a papist or no’ (id. pp. 1030-1). 
He assisted in drafting the Exclusion Bill, a 
fust which, when acting as attorney-general 
to James II, he naturally did his best to 
conceal (Moobd, Diary, 19 Deo. 1828). 

On 18 July 1679 Sawyer appeared at tbe 
Old Bailey as the prosecutor of Sir Gieorge 
Wakeman and some Benedictine monks 
alleged -to have been concerned in ‘the 
-popish plot,’ bub failed to get a verdict. 
On 14 Feb. 1681 (N.S.) he was sworn as 
attorney-general in the room pf Sir Oreswell 
LevinzTq.v.] In June 1681, with the help 
of Finch, the solicitor-general, and Jeffreys, 


he conducted the prosecution of Edward Fitz- 
harris [q. _v.] ; and on 17 Aug. of the some 
year obtained the conviction of Stephen 
College [q. v.], the proteslant joiner, Ihough 
the crown witnesses were thorougmy dis- 
credited (of. Sir John Hawles’s ‘Eemarks' 
on these cases in State Triala\ H/lLLAB, 
Const, Hist. pop. edit. p. 697 ».) On 24 N ov. 
Sa-wyer prosecuted Shaftesbury before a Lon- 
don grand jury for treasonable association, 
but a bill of imoromus was returned, when 
Sawyer movedthat the ‘hollowing and hoop- 
ing ' which followed the verdict might be re- 
corded (cf. Nouiu’s Fxamen, pp. 110 et seq.) 

Sawyer represented the orown on 27 April 
1682, the second occasion on whioh the case 
against the city of London charter was 
argued. He contended that the quo war- 
ranto ' was not brought to destroy hut to 
reform and amend the government of the 
city.' On obtaining bis verdict he moved, 
'contrary to what is usual in such cases, 
that the judgment might not be recorded' 
(Bubitht). Sawyer’s argument (Stale Trials, 
viii. 1147-1218) was regarded by la-wyers as 
a masterpiece (cf. note of Speaker Onslow 
inBumtui, ii, 388 j State Trials, x, 117-18). 
Tbe arguments of Sawyer, with those of 
Finch, Pollexfea, and Trahy, were published 
in 1690. 

In 1683 and 1684 he conducted the chief 
prosecutions arising out of the Hye House 
plot, when his harshness towards Lord Bus- 
sell was contrasted with the mildness of 
Pemberton, tbe presiding judge (Eaoha-ri), 
Hist, qf Aigl. 3rd ed. p. 1002). In refe- 
rence to Sawyer’s contention that a copy of 
the juzy-panmwos granted to Bussell not of 
right but of privilege, Hawles remarks that 
‘ of all men who ever came to the bar he 
[Sawyer] hath laid down the most rules 
which depeud totally upon the authority of 
his ovns. saying ’ (ib. p. 801). On 7 Nov. 1088 
Saw^r appeared against Algernon Sidney; 
on 6 Feb. 1684 he moseouted John Hampden 
the younger [q. v.] for misdemeanour; and 
on the following day obtained verdicts against 
Laurence Braddou [q. v.] and Hugh Speke 
[q. V.] on the charge of suborning -witnesses to 
prove that Essex was murdered. On 14 June 
he moved the court of Mug’s bench, presided 
over by Je&eys, for execution agamst Sir 
Thomas Armstrong [q, v,], who Tiad been 
ouliawed, and obtamed his immediate oon- 
vietion, to his o-wn subsequent undoing. In 
1684 Sawyer aeted as one of the counsel ftr 
the East India Oompony in their action 
wainst Sandys, in what was known as ‘ The 
Oreat Oase of Monopolies.’ He appeared 
apinst Titus Oates on 8 and 9 May 1686, 
and obtained his ccnvictiouifor pmjury. Li 
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tlie following' year (14 Jnn.) Le failed to gat 
a verdict against Henry Booth, second lord 
Belamere, who was prosecuted in connection 
with Monmouth's rebellion. 

Sawyer’s ‘ bins was to loyalty, which had 
been the character of his family’ (lloeuE 
Nobth), but he was also firmly attached to 
the chnrch, and he was not prepared to go 
all lengths with James II in civil matters. 
When the question of the dispensing power 
arose, ho told James that ‘ in point of law 
the power was not in the king,’ and gave 
written reasons for refusing to pass Sir 
Edward Hales’s patent of dispensation. 
Finally, however, he deferred to the opinion 
of the judges and signed the patent ‘ as a 
ministerial officer.’ When the patent for 
the confirmation of Ohodiuh Walter [q. v.], 
a Eoman catholic, as master of University 
College, Oxford, was subsequently brought to 
him, he objected to it ‘ ns being against (Hi the 
laws since the days of Elizabeth’ (RnuESBr, 
Memoiri, ed. Cartwright, p. 361’), and ‘ begged 
on his knees for his dismissal.’ Subsequenlly 
lie refused to pass a patent to the Buke of 
Berwick as lieutenant and custos of the 
forest (Pari. Hist. Y. 326 et aeq.) In spits 
of Sawyer’s resistance, J amas retained him in 
office till December 1687, employing him ns 
attorney-general when government "wisliod 
to enforce the law, and Sir Thomas Powis, 
who had replaced Finch as solicitor-general, 
when the law was to he broken (M icatoat, 
ii. 848). Early in 1688 Sawyer acted ns 
counsel to the queen-dowager in her suit 
against Henry Hyde, second earl of Claren- 
don (OLAnnsnox, Diai-y 20 Jan. and 10 Fab. 
1688; of. art. Oathxrixb or Bbaoissia). 

In June 1688 Sawyer appeared as senior 
counsel for the seven bishops, and in Mac- 
aulay’s opinion did bis duty ‘ ably, honestly, 
and zealously.’ A summary or his argu- 
ments is given by Eacbard (IGst. 3rd ed. p. 
1106). 

Sawyer wos elected to the Convention par- 
liament for Cambridge University on 17 Jan. 
1689, and took an active part in its early 
proceedings. He contended that James H 
by leaving the country bad ipso faoto abdi- 
cated, but that the ‘ A'acancy of the throne 
makes no dissolution of government neither 
in our law nor any other ’ (Pari. Hist. v. 
47-8) ; and moved that the house should 
vote it * inconsistent with a protestant go- 
vernment to have a popish prince ’ (id. pp. 
61, 62; Maqaitlat, Hist. ii. 697-8). Sowyer, 
however, being of opinion that the Conven- 
tion could not grant money, moved, on 
19 Feb. 1689, ' that the Icing be advised to 
issue out new writs to call a parliament’ 
(Pari, Hist, v. 119-30). On 17 June, dining 


the debate on the beads of a bill of indem 
nity, he gave a full explanation of his stti' 
tude towards James II, and declared he ha*’ 
'never had a pardon, nor ever desired h' 
above). But in Januan- 
1690 Sawyer was attacked byHaules an' 
others for his conduct in tlie case of Sit 
T liomas Armstrong. On the 20th Mrs 
Matthews, Armstrong’s daughter, i-mne tu 
the bar and testified to Sawyer’s part in 
the prosecution, hut admitted that he had 
denied at the time his power as attomev- 
general of granting a writ of error to stay tL 
proceedings, and she -was, moreover, unahl- 
to say that ho had demanded execution be- 
fore the judges had declared themselves 
On her withdrawal Sawyer contended that 
he had only done his duty in putting Aini- 
strong on trial. He then retired Sm the 
house. In the debate ivhioh followed the 
lawyers seem to have been divided in their 
opinions, but violent speeches were made 
against Sawyer by John Hampden the 
yoimger [q. v.] and others ; and amotion wa« 
finally carried by 131 to 71 to expel him th' 
house (Pari. Hist. v. 616-27 ; cf Kexxit, 
ill. 647 ; Haxph, ii. 178). llallam applaud- 
the decision, but Macaulay thinks that ‘ calm 
and impartial judges’ would have decided 
in Sawyer's favour (IIaiiam, Const SUt 
pop. edit. p. 683 n. j MAt'APLAT, iii. 628). A 
month later Sawyer was again returned for 
Cambridge University, Sir Isaac Kewton 
being among his supporters. He took part in 
the clebates on theBecognition Bill and on the 
Regency Bill in April and May 1690 (Pari. 
Hist. T. 682, 613, 617). In June 1691 Le 
‘ putt in to succeed ’ Pollexfen as lord chief 
justice, and in March of the next year was 
thought likely to become lord chief baron 
(LwT'rjJELL) ; but he died on 30 July 1092 in 
his house nt H i ghclere, Haute. He was buried 
in the church which he had built there in 
1001, Bv his wife Mary, daughter ofBalph 
Suoliles of Canonbury, Middlesex, he liad one 
daughter, Margaret. She married Thomas 
Herbert, eiglith earl of Pembroke, and died 
in 1706. Her second son, Itohert Sawyer 
llerhert, inherited the estate in accordance 
with his grandfather’s will, and bequeathed 
it by will proved 2 and 6 May 1769 (P.O.C. 
166 Bogg)to his nephew Henry Heibert(his 
brother 'IVilliam’s son), who was created earl 
of Carnarvon in 1798. 

Roger North, who often assisted him when 
attorney-general, describes Saw'per as ‘ a 
proper, comely gentleman, inclining to the 
red ; a good general scholar, and perhaps too 
much of that, in shew nt least, which made 
some account him inclined to the pedantic.' 
Though ‘ proud, affected and poor spirited,’ 
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hg thought him on the whole an efficient law 
officer. °In capital cases Sawyer, according 
♦oXorth, ‘was very careful, and used to con- 
sult at his chambers with the king's copsel,’ 
and in case they thought the e-vidence inade- 
nuate, ‘ he never push’d any trial against any 
man.’ The whigBurnet characterises Sawyer 
33 ‘ a dull, hot man, and forward to serve all 
the designs of the court.’ Sir John Ilawles’s 
level criticisms, although entitled to conside- 
ration, are those of a political opponent. 

[Besides authorities cited, see La Neve's Padi- 
or^ of Knights (Harl.Soc.!; Berry’s Berkshire 
Genealogies; Admission List of Magdalene CoIL 
Cambridge, per the Kev. J. B. Pearson; Addit. 
3IS.6880,f.lfi7(Oole) ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. ; 
Lnt'trell’s Brief Ealation of State AfiRiira, i. 67, 
368, 421, 441-6i 2'17i 874-6 ; Boger North’s 

Antobiography, ed. Jeasopp, pp. 126-7, and Life 
of iord-Keepor Guilford, 1742, pp. 287-8; 
Barnet’s Hist, of liia own Time (Oxford), ii. 
332-3, 337-8, iii. 223; Beturns Momb. PnrL; 
Brayley and Britten’s Beauties of England, vL 
239; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of England, iv, 312 ; 
8tate Trials, vols. vii.-zii. passim, and Pari. 
Hist. Tols. iv. V. passim. A good sammaiy of 
Sanrer's charaotor and career is in Maeaulny’s 
History, 1868, iii. 624-8.] G. Ln G. N. 

SAXBT, HENnY LTNOKMYER 
fl!5J6-1878), ornithologist, second son of 
Stephen Martin Saxhy (sometime of the 
royal navy) and his wife Mary Ann (born 
Lmdeman), was born in London on 19 April 
1336. His boyhood and early youth were 
passed in the Underclilf, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight, and in North Wales. After hein^ 
educated at home he went to Edinburgh 
University in 1857, and, passing through the 
medical course, took Professor Sir Jamos Y. 
Simpson’s diploma in 1800. Daring part of 
ISCO and 1861 he was assistant to Dr. Ed- 
mondston of Unst, Shetland Isles. In 1863 
he graduated M.D. from St. Andrews. Ee- 
tntning to Unst, he entered into practice 
withBr.Edmondston in 1863, and continued 
th-;e after the latter's retirement till 1871, 
when broken health compelled his return to 
Edinburgh. In 1872 he removed to Tnverary, 
where he died on 4 Aug. 1873. He married, 
16 Dec. 1850, Jessie Margaret, a daughter of 
Dr. Edmondston, who survived him. 

Siivhy, who was a good draughtsman, was 
a lorn naturalist, lie contributed seven 
papers on ornithological subjects to the ‘ Zoo- 
logist’ between 1861 and 1871, and was au- 
thor of ‘The Birds of Shetland’ (8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1874), which was edited by his brother, 
theBev. S. H. Saxhy (1831-1886). 

[Information kindly supplied by his brother, 
the Bev. G. F. Saxby ; Koy. Soc. Oat. ; Brit. 
Hus. (Nat. Hist.) Oat.] B. B. W. 


SAXON, JAMES (<Z. 1817 P), portrait- 
painter, born at Manchester, was son of John 
Saxon of that town. lie entered the Man- 
chester grammar school in January 1788. 
In 1797 he was in practice in as a portrait- 
painter at 4 York Street, Manchester, but 
shortly afterwards migrated to London, ex- 
hibiting portraits at tJie Eoynl Academy in 
1795 and 1796. He visited Scotland in 1805, 
and painted the portrait of John Clerk of 
Eldin [q.v.],the background of which, exhi- 
biting a system of naval evolution conceived 
by Clerk, was by William Anderson (1767- 
1837 ) [q. v.l [fhis now hangs in the Scot- 
tish National Portrait Gallery. In the same 
year ho painted a portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott — an excellent likeness — which was 
engraved in stipple by James Heath, as an 
illustration to the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ 1810. 
A companion portrait, of Lady Scott, now 
at Abbotsford, Saxon painted in 1810 ; it 
was engraved by G. B. Shaw for Lockhart's 
‘ Life of Scott.’ Saxon afterwords went to 
St. Petersburg, where he practised auccess- 
fuUy for several years. Ou his return he 
spent a short time in Glasgow, when he 
painted the portrait of David Hamilton, 
architect. He hnallyscttled again in London. 
At the Royal Academy he e:diibited seven- 
teen portraits between 1795 and 1817. He 
died in London about 1817. Saxon’s por- 
trait of Sir Richard Phillips [q. v,] is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, London. His 
portraits are happy in characterisation, and 
show the influence of Opie. 

[Smith’s Manchester School Bogistor, ii. 121 ; 
Manchester Directories; iuform.ition kindlysup- 
plied by^ James L. Caw, esq., Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, and James D, Milner, esq., Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, London ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists ; Bedgrave's Diet.] A. N, 

SAXONY, DirCHBBS op (1166-1189). 
[See iMATii.DA.] 

SAXTON, Sib CHARLES (1782-1808) 
commissioner of the navy, born in 1732, 
was youngest son of Edward Saxton, a mer- 
chant in Loudon. He entered the navy in 
January 1744-6 on board the Gloucester as 
‘ captain’s servant’ with Captain (afterwards 
Sir) Charles Saunders [q.vj, and remained 
in her for three years. He was then in 
the Eagle with Captain Collins, in the St. 
Albans on the coast of Guinea with Cap- 
tain John Byron, and passed his examina- 
tion on 8 Jan. 1763. He afterwards served 
in the East Indies under Vice-admiral 
Charles Watson [q. v.], by whom he was 
mode lieutenant, and Vice-admiral (Sir) 
George Pocook [q. v,] He returned to Eng- 
land in 1760 ; on 11 Oct, 1760 was pro- 
moted to he commander, and on 38 Jan. 
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1762 to be cwtain of the Magnanime with and completed in 1679, in which year ther 
Commodore Lord Howe, and afterwarda in woto published with a dedication to Queen 
the fleet under Sir Edward Hawke. After Elizabeth. This was the first surver of the 

the war he commanded the Pearl on the counties in England, and all subsequent mats 

Newfoundland station, and was specially of the period — e.g. those in Speed’s ‘Ohio- 
employed in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in nicle’ — were based upon them. Seckfoid 
moderating the claims of the French. TLhe obtained for Saxton from the privy council 
Pearl was paid off in 1766. In 1770 he special facilities ‘ to be assisted in all places 
commanded the Phoenix during the Spanish where he shall come for the view of such 
armament, and in 1779 commissioned the places to describo certein counties in cartes 
Invincible, which during 1780 formed part being thereunto appomted by her Jlajestie’s 
of the Channel fleet. _ At the end of the year bill imder her signet.’ Travelling in Wsles 
she went out with Sir Samuel Hood to the being a matter of difficulty, ^emal injunc- 
West Indies, where Saxton was obliged to tions were sent in 1676 to all justices of 
leave her for some months owing to iH- peace, mayore, and others in "WhW* to see 
health. He commanded her again in 1781, nim conducted unto any towre, castle, highs 
with Hood, on the coast of North America, place or hill, to view that countrey, and that 
and in the action off the Chesapeake on he may be accompanied with ij or iij honat 
6 Sept., where, however. Hood's division of men, suoh os do best know tbe countrey, for 
tbe fleet was very slightly engaged, lie was the better accomplisbment of that service ; 
stiU with Hood at St. Kitt’s in January and and that at bis departure from any towne 01 
February 1789, andwastbensentto Jamaica, place that he hath taken the view of, the 
He lemained on the station till the peace, said towne do set forth a horseman that can 
returning to England in the summer of speke both Welshe and Englishe, to safe- 
1783. Li 1787 he was one of a commission conduct him to the next market-towne ’ (see 
to examine into the working of the impress Aota of the Privy Council, 1676-7). The 
system, and in 1789 was appointed com- maps drawn by Saxton were engraved by 
missioner of the navy at Portemouth. Angustine Ryther [q. v.], Remigius Ilogeii- 

On 19 July 1794 he was created a baronet, berg [q. vj, Leonard Terwoort of Antwerp, 
He continued at Portsmouth till 1806, when Nicholas Reynold of London, Cornelius Ho- 
he was retired on a pension of 7601, with a gins, and Francis Scatter. There is no evi- 
cemainder of 3001 a year to his wife if she dence on the maps that Saxton engraved any 
survived him. In March 1801 Nelson wrote of them himself, hut, according to one ac- 
of him as a rough sailor, an acquaintance of count, he engraved those of the Welsh coun- 
near thirty years, which would go hack to ties and Herefordshire with his own hand, 
the time when Nelson hod just entered the Saxton obtained a license to sell these nuip 
servioe os a twelve-year-old midshipman of for a term of ten years. Complete copies of 
the Raisonnable and Saxton was captain of Saxton’s maps are very scarce. Saxton also 
the Phosnix. ^ He died in November 1808. published a map of Yorkshire with views of 
He married, in July 1771, Mary, daughter York and Hull. He was alive as late as 
of Jonathan Bush of Burcott in Oxfordshire, 1606, when he measured and described tbe 
and had issue. town of Manchester (Bsn, Diary, Camdea 

[Chamoek’s Biogr. Nay. vi. 461 ; Naval Soc., pp. 65, 66). He stayed at Dee’s houee 
Ohroniole, xx. 426, where there is a portrait on this occasion. Saxton wes married, and 
after Noitbcote; Orders in Council (vol. Ixvi. left sons who died without issue, and s 
21 July 1806) and other documents in the Public daughter Grace, who married Thomas 
Beeord Office.) J . K. L. Nalaon of Altofta, Yorkshire (FamlM 

SAXTON, CHRISTOPHER (yf. 1670- Minor. Gent., HarL Soo., p. 823). 

1596), topt^raphical draughtsman, _ was born [Thoresby’s Ducatue Leodiensis and Diaiy; 

of an old Yorkshire family at Tinglow in Ames’s T^ogr.Antiqnitaea; Walpole’s Anecdotes 
Mosley Hmidred, near Leeds. He was edu- of Painting; Ooopei’e Athenee Osntabr. i. 420, 
«ated at Cambridge, but at what college 668; maonsoript notes in Daines Baitingtoii’s 
is not known. It is uncertain when he copy of the maps in the possession of the Society 
came to London, but he was attached to of Antiquaries.] 1. 0. 

the household of Thomas Seokford [q. v.], SAXULF or SEXUULFUS (d. 691f), 
master of requests and of the court of wards. Mercian bishop, is said by Bede to have been 
Saxton undertook, at Seckfqrd’s instigation the builder and first abbot of the moiwtety 
and expense and with the authority of the of Medeshamstede (Peterborough) in toe 
queen, to survey _ and draw carefU maps country of the Gyryii (JXietoria 
of every county in England and Wales, tioa, iv. 0. 6). The Peterborough historians 
These maps were commenced about 1674 have former details about .him of a more or 
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lessleffendury character. He is described as a 
and wealthy thegn who, with others 
S the same rank, helped Peada [q. t.] in the 
evanffelisation of Mercia (Huso OANDroua, 
n 24) the Gytvil being under Mercian rule in 
the middle of the seTenth century. In a pas- 
Biae inserted in the Peterborough wsion of 
the ‘Anglo-Saxon Ohronicle’ under 6B4Panda 
and Oswy or Oswiu [q. v.] ore said to have 
founded Medeshamstede, and to have com- 
uitted it to a monk named Sa.vul^ who was 
Binch beloved, nobly born, and rich. Under 
636 is another long insertion recording the 
completion of the monastery by Wulfhere, 
the brother and successor of Peada, who is 
represented as giving Saxulf the money for 
thewk, as being present at the dedication, 
and declaring grants of lands to St. Peter, 
the abbot Saxnlf, and the monks of the 
house. Saxulf is also said to have received 
ftom the king the island of Ancarig (Thorney 
Blend) to build a monastery there. These 
eatnes are at best records of tradition. There 
are also Peterborough charters of 664 and 
675 containing nonts to the monastery 
^hile under Saxidf, which must be regarded 
as spurious [Codex Diplomaticus, v. Nos. 
984, 990). It is certain, however, that 
ia or about 67S Archbishop Theodore made 
Abbot Saxulf bishop of Mercia in place of 
WinfHth, whom the archbishop had d^osod 
for disobedience (Mist. Eacl. u.e.) %xulf 
was succeeded at Medeshamstede by Outh- 
bald,bat doubtless continued to exercise some 
autbori^ over the abbey, as is implied in a 
notice ofaglft by ADthelredtoMedeehamstede 
(Stubbs in JD&t. Chr, Biogr. s.v. * Saxulf *). 
He was at first bishop of the undivided 
Mercian diocese, but in or about 678 Ecg- 
frith, the son and successor of Oswy, to^ 
Lindsey from Mercia, and appointed Eadhed 
oishop over it (Mst, JSoolei, iv. 0 . 12). In or 
about 679 the Mercian diocese was, accord- 
ing to Florence of Worceeter (sub an. 680), 
divided into five dioceses, with the sees 
Woicester, Liohfield, Leicester, Lindsey, and 
Dorchester ; and Florence says (i. App. 240) 
that Saxuli chose the diocese of Mid-Anglia, 
and had his see at Leicester, and that the 
Mercian biehopric of Lichfield was taken by 
Cuthwin. This statement must be corrected 
by the older lists of bishops copied ^ Mo- 
lence, where Saxulf is made bishop or Lich- 
field and Outhwin of Leicester (fb. up. 241- 
242; Ecdesiattieal Domnemts, lii. 127-80). 
Oa t^ death of Outhwin his diocese of Mid- 
AngUa was reunited to the diocese of Saxulf, 
who thus became ‘ Meroioium et Mediter- 
raneoTum Angloium slmul episoopus ’ (Hist, 
EaL iv. 12), end |t is possible that, if Flo- 
rence is right in making Dorchester a Mer- 


cian diocese in 676, it may also hare been 
reunited to Saxulfs diocese on the death 
of AStla, who Florence says was appointed 
to that see (Exl. Boc. u.s. ISO). When 
Pntta Qq. v.], bishop of Rochester, lost his 
bishopric, Saxulf gave him a church in the 
country of the Hecanas, now Herefoxdslfii'e 
[Hist. Bodies. u.s.) Saxulf died probably in 
691 or 692, and after his death wilfrith of 
York took charge of port of his diocese 
(Ennius, c. 4S, which proves the A.-8. 
Chron,, Winchester version, where Saxulf 
is said to hare died in 705, to he in error) ; 
it was again divided, WilMth taking the see 
of Leicester, and Headda that of Lichfield. 

(Bede’s Hist. Eccles. iv. cc. 6, 12; Eembls’s 
OodexDipl. i.l2, 22, 23, v. 084, OflO.Flor. Wig. 
i. S3, 36, App. p. 240 (all in Hogl. Hist. Soc.) ; 
A.-S. Chxon. sub ann. 065-6, 706, ed. Plum- 
mer ; Eddi’s Vita Wilfridi, c. 45, ap. Hist, of 
York, i. 66, Will, of Malmesbury’s Gesta Pon. 
tiff, pp. 126, 236, 307 , 352 (both Bolls Ser.); 
Hugo Oandidus, pp. 1-8, 24, ed. Sparks ; Dng- 
dalo’sHonastioon, 1 . 384 ; Haddan and Stubbs's 
Eccles Doc. iii. 127-30 ; Diet. Chr. Biogr, art. 
• SoxuE,’ by Bishop Stubbs.] W, H. 

SAY, GEOFFREY nn, Babom db Sax 
(1306 P-1869), second baron by writ^ bom 
about 1805, was a descendant 01 Wilham da 
Say, who married Beatrice, sister of Geof&ey 
deMaudeville, eoxlof Essex [q. v.l and even- 
tually coheir of her nephew, William da 
Mandeville, third earl. Of this marriage 
there were two sons, the elder being William 
do Say, ancestor of GeofiBcey FitzFater, earl 
of Essex [q. V.] j and the younger, Geoffrey, 
who was the father of GeouErey da Say, one of 
the twenty-five barons for the execution of 
the Great Ohoiter, This Geofirey, who diedin 
1280, was the great-grandfather of Geofeey 
de Say, summoned to parliament in 1818, 
who married Idonea, daughter of William 
de Leybourne [see LsfBOumvB, RoaBB de ]. 
Of this marriage were two sons and two 
daughters, the dder son being Geofirey, the 
submet of this article, who was seventeen 
at his father’s death in 1822. He had 
livery of his lands in Kent, which were 
extensive, and in other counties in 1826, 
was summoned to serve against the Scots 
in 1827, and received summonses to parlia- 
ment in and from the seventh year of Ed- 
ward HI (1338), In that year ue attended 
the tournament at Dunstable, his coat being 
quarterly qr and gules, os borne by Geoffirey 
de MaadeviUe 111, earl of E^ex (d. 1216). 
In 1833 he obtained view of frankpledge and 
other liberties within bis demesne at Bur- 
barn, Kent, which manor he held of the 
king in aapite. On 10 April >1886 he was 
appointed captain and adufiral of the fleet 
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from the Thames -westwards, being then a 
banneret with a retinue of four knights, 
twenty men at arms, and three archers. In 
September he was ordered to protect the 
English ambassadors crossing to loanee, and, 
some of the ships under his command having 
been taken the French off the Isle of 
Wight, he was in October appointed on a com- 
mission to impress ships and men. Another 
admiral was appointed in Jannary 1887, but 
from 30 May till the followingAugust he was 
again in command of the western fleet, con- 
jointly with Sir Otho Grandison. He was 
employed in Flanders in 1338, and in 1342, 
being in Brittany with the Earl of North- 
ampton, ha was ty him placed in command 
of the castle of Goy la Fordt. In May 1346 
ho wes again about to sail to Brittany wMi 
the earl, and was then styled 'ohivaler.' 
In 1349 he was engaged to serve the king 
during his life with twenty men at arms and 
twenty archers at a yearly payment of two 
hundred marks. lie was styled in 13 .j 4 
Qeoflrey de Say dominus de Oowdham ; was 
constable of Eochester Castle in 1336, and 
was at Eoxhurgh on 21 Jan. of that year [see 
under BAi.ioi,,EmT ibd nn], being then styled 
Lord de Say. He died on 26 June 1^39, 
being seised of the manors of Birlin^, Oowd- 
ham, Burham, and West Greenwich in ICent, 
besides manors in Sussex, Middlesex, and Saw- 
bridgewoi'th in Hertfordshire. By his wife 
Maud, daughter of Guy de Beauchamp, carl of 
Warwick S-v.], he had a son, William, who 
succeeded mm, and three daughters; Idonea, 
who marriedSir John Clinton, lord de Clinton 
(d. 1 397) ; Elizabeth, who married Sir Thomas 
do Aldon; ond Joan, who married (1) Sir 
William Fiennes or Fienes, grandfather of 
Sir James Fiennes, first lord Say and Sele 
[m v.J, and (2) Sir Stephen de Valognes. 
William de Say, his eon, died in 1376, leav- 
ing a sou, Jolui de Say, who died, a minor 
and without issue, iu 1.3S2, and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, lady Say, who married (1) Sir 
John de Falvesey, and (2) Sir William 
Heron, and died without issue iu 1399. 
Sir John Say (d. 1478) [q.v.l was prohahly 
Geoffrey’s descendant through a female line. 
The barony of Say is in abeyance between 
Lord Clinton, the eldest representative of 
Idonea, and the descendants of Joan, daugh- 
ter of Geoffrey de Say. 

[Dngdole’a Baroaago, i. Nicolas’s 

Hist, f eaiiigo, p. 422, ed. Couithope ; Eouud’s 
Geoffrey de Shindeville, pp. S92-S; Hosted’s 
Kent, i. 3, 118-19, ii. 162, iii. 164, 738, iv. 236, 
fol. ed.; Nicholas’s Eoyal Navy, ii. 10-20, 27, 
626-6; Archseol. Cantiana, ii. 16; Collect. 
Topogr. aod Geneal. iv, 896 , Bymei's Foodera, 
ii. 702, 948, 948, iii. 38, 284, 317-22, 331 (Ee- 


, Sib JOHN (d, 1478), smaket of 
the House of Commons, is doubtfully said h 
have been the son of John Heron (d, liesi 
son of Sir John Heron (a. 1420), ieuhe* 
and heir of Sir William Heron {d. 140i’i 
The last-named was styled Lord Say in right 
of his wife Elizabeth, sister and heir of John 
de Say, baron Say (a. 1382) fsee under S« 
GnoBFEBr be]. But this peMgree has been 
credited with a fatal flaw ; for John Heron 
who died in 1463, apparently had no chil- 
dren (op. OLEriEBnucK, SeHford^ire iii 
10.3 and Ohvttnot, llerlfordahire, i, W 
8vo ed.) It is nevertheless certain that Sa7 
was descended, probably through a female 
from the house of Geoffrey de Say, and it 
we reject the Heron pedigree, we mav assume 
that ills fam% name was Fienes or Fiennes 
as he is called at least once {Poston Letters 
ii. 131). He seems to have been closely 
connected with James Fiennes, lord Say or 
Saye and Sele [q. vj, who was descended 
from the marriage of Sir William Fienes -with 
Joan, third daughter of Geoffrey deSay. It 
was not unusualin those days for the younger 
members of a titled family to use the title of 
the head of their house as a family name 
(ib. n. 2). 

Say first appears as member for the borough 
of Cambridge in the parliament of Februarr 
1447, evidently through the interest of la- 
fiither-in-law, Lawrence Cheyney, and he 
again sat for the borough in the parliament 
of January 1449, of which he was chosen 
speaker. D uring Cade’s insurrection iu 1450 
the rioters cried out to kill both Lord Sav 
and John Say, whom they named as one of 
Lord Say's associates (CA/'onicoaHTeamTJ), 
and they were both, with others, indicted ot 
treason in the meeting in the Guildhall on 
4 July, but Say escaped the fate of his chief 
(Wile. Woeo.) 

In the parliament of January 1451 the 
commons presented Say and others as guilty 
of misbehaviour, and requested that those so 
accused might be banished from the court, 
but nothing came of it. In the parliaments 
of March 1463, July 1466, April 1463, and 
June 1467, and probably in bU. the parlia- 
ments during that peTiod,with the exception 
perhaps of Henry's parliament in 1470, he 
sat for his own county, Hertfordshire. He 
had considerable possessions in Hertfoid- 
sbire, the manors of Hoddesden in Bcox- 
bourne, where he resided, of Bedwell and of 
Weston, which last he aroears to have pur- 
chased in 1462. Probably through the in- 
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William Fiennes, lord Say (or Say 
Sr&le) (d. im. King Edw^-d's oom- 
!^ott in exile, Say soon transferred his 
ffiwiance from the Lancastrian court party 
house of York. He was speaker of the 



aulhed a knight of the Bath in honour of the 
Wne's marriage. He -was a third time speaker 
to to parliament which sat from June 1467 
to June 1468, in which year he acquired, on 
the dpa *-^ of another John Swwithout issue, 
to manor of ‘ Saysbury ’ or Sawbridgewoith 
to Hertfordshire (Ohattscet, u.s.), part of 
to possessions of Geofirey de Say [q. v.] 
His name appears in a commission of 147U 
tor the conservation of the banks of the river 
Lea. He died in 1478, and was buried in 
ficoxboume church, where his tomb, with 
recmnhent effigies of him and his first wife, 
Elizabeth, stands between the chancel and 
to south chapel. He married, first, Eliza- 
beth, daimhter of Lawrence Oheyney of Fen 
Ditton, Cambridgeshire, who died in 1473, 
and by whom he had a son, William, who 
succeeded him, nud perhaps two other sons, 
Leonard, and Thomas who married Joan, 
daughter of John Cheyney of Liston, Essex ; 
an^’seoondly, Agnes, daughter of John Dan- 
vers of Oothorpe, Oxfordshire, and widow, 
it is said, of John, lord Wenlock (d. 1471) 
(C^ANS), and of Sir John Fray (d, 1461), 
chief haron of the exchequer. His eldest 
son. Sir William Say (<f. 1620), maiTied, first, 
Henevese, daughter of John Hill, and, se- 
condly, Elizabeth, daughter and coheir of Sir 
John Fray, his stepmother's hushond, and 
Tfidow of Sir Thomas Waldegrave, by whom 
hi hajd two daughters, Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried William Blount, fourth lord Moun^oy 
[q. V.] i and Mary, who married Henry Bour- 
dder, second earl of Essex [q. v.)^ Sir 
William and his two wives are buried in 
Broxbourne church. 


[iUhnning’s Lives of the Speakers, pp. 95-0 ; 
Will. Worcester’s Annals^p. 486, 471, 476, 602, 
668, ed, Hearne ; Three Infteenth-Oent. Chron. 
p. 101 (Camden Soc.) ; Paston Letters, ii. 131, 
134, cd. Gaiidner ; Betums of Members of Farl,; 
Bolls of Farl. v. 141, 407, 672; Hists, of Hert- 
fordshire by Cbanucy, Cussans, and Olutterbuck, 
passim; Kichols's Collect, Topogr. and Geneal. 
ir. 44, 310; Batnsay’s Lane, and York, ii. 128, 
138,] W, H. 

SAT, SAMUEL (1676-1748), dissenting 
minister, second son of Gyles Say, by his 
second wife, was born in All Saints’ parish, 
Southampton, on 23 March 1676, Gyles 
Say (1652-1692), who was of Huguenot 
ancestry by the mother’s side, was educated 


at Southampton grammar school, was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Catherington, 
Hampshire, on 24 March 1666, and to the 
vicarage of St. Michael, Southampton, on 
23 Nov. 1657 ; was ordained by presbyters 
on 8 May 1660, refused conformity in 1662, 
and preached as a nonconformist at South- 
ampton and Wellow, Hampshire (1672-80), 
London QL680-7), and Guestwick, Norfolk 
([1687-92y Samuel was educated at schools 
in Southwick, Hampshire (to 1689), and 
Norwich (1601-2), whence he proceeded 
(1692) to the London academy of Thomas 
Bows [q. v.^ Isaac Watts was Ms fellow- 
student and intimate friend. 

After acting as chaplain for three years to 
Thomas Scott of Lymiuge, Kent, he mini- 
stered for a short time at Andover, Hamp- 
shire, then at Great Yarmouth (from 6 July 
1701), and in 1707 settled at Lowestoft, 
Suffolk, where he ministered for eighteen 
years, but was not ordained pastor. He 
declined in 171 2 a call to the independent con- 
gregation at Norwich. In 1720 he became 
co-pastor with Samuel Baxter at Ipswich. 
In 17S4, after much hesitation, he accepted 
the care of the congregation at Long Bitch 
(now Princes Street), Westminster, which 
had been without a pastor since the death 
of Edmund Oalamy in 1782. His ministry 
was successful. He died on 12 April 1748, 
and was buried in BunhiU Fields. He mar- 
ried (1719) Sarah Hamby (d. February 1744, 
aged 70). Her uncle, Nathaniel Carter (16S5- 
1722) of Great Yarmouth, married a ™nd- 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell, and founded an 
important dissenting trust. Say’s only child, 
Sarah, married Isaac Toms (1709-1 801), dis- 
senting minister at Hadleigh, Suffolk, 

Two years after Say’s death appeared his 
• Poems . , . and two Critical Essays,' ke., 
1745, 4to, edited by William Buncombe 
[q.v.]: the poems are youthful rubbish, with 
a version of the opening of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
in Latin hexameters ; the essays are respec- 
tively on rhythm in general, and on the 
rhythm of ‘Paradise Lost.’ In 'Letters by 
several Eminent Persons’ n.772, vol. ii,), 
edited by John Buncombe [q. v.], are two 
letters by Say, and a reprint of bis ' Charac- 
ter ’ of Mrs. Bendisb, which first appeared 
in the ‘Gtentieman's Magazine’ (1700, p. 
423). The ‘ Say Papers,’ edited in the 
‘Monthly Hepository,’ 1809-10, by Bobert 
Asplond, from manuscripts then in the pos- 
session of Say’s grandson, Samuel Say Toms, 
contain many curious documents, among 
them a petition from ‘ Sophia Selchrig,’ widow 
of Alexander Selkirk fq. v.] His portrait 
was engraved by C. Halt after a drawing by 
Jonathan Bichordsou. 
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[Funeral Seimon Obadiah Hughes, 1743 ; 
Sketdh of the Life, in Fiotestant Dissenters' 
Ufagaeine, 1794, pp. 297 sq. 316 sq. 403 sq, i 
Brief Memoir and Say Papers in Monthly Ee- 
pository, 1809-10 j Wilson's DissentingChiirches 
of Iiondon, 1814, it. 01 sq. (portrait) ; Browne’s 
Hist. Oongr. Norf, and Snff. 1877, pp. 241, 391, 
621, 620, 638; ObristianBeformer, 1834, p. 816; 
Jones’s Bunhill Memorials, 1649, p. 242. For 
C^les Say, Memoir in Monthly Bepository, 1809, 
pp. 476 sq. (cf. pp. 7-8) ; Calamy’s Continuation, 
1727, ii. 617.] A. G. 

SAT, WILLIAM (1604-1606 P),regioide, 
born in 1604, was probably second eon or 
William Say of Ickenbam, Middlesex, by his 
wife Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Fenner, 
one of the judges of the king's bench (see 
pedigree in-Marl. Soo. v. 262). He matricu- 
lated at University College, Oxford, 0 Deo. 
1619, aged 16, and graduated B.A. in June 
1023 . He entered at the Middle Temple in 
1631, becomii^ a benoher twenty-three 
years later. He took up the parliamentary 
cause, and in 1646 obtained a grant of the 
sequestered lands of John, lord Abergavenny, 
receiving the profits of them up to 1665 
(Hist. MSS. Cotrm, 7th Rep. pp. 06 b, 122 J). 
On 12 April 1647 he was returned to the 
Long parliament as member for Oamelford, 
Cornwall, in the place of William Glenvill, 
disabled to sit (Return of Members, i. 4S6). 
He was one of the members of the high court 
which tried Ohailes, and was required to 
peruse the proceeding before they were pre- 
sented to the house (Ch/. State Rtmers, 1619, 
p. S6S). He attended the trial re^larly 
(Noble), and signed the death warrant (Qah- 
BiiniB, Civil War, iv. 809). In May 1649 he 
was appointed one of the councu for the 
Commonwealth on the trial of John Lilburne 
[q. V.] (Oounoil Rook, Record Office, i. Ixii. 
249) and on 11 Feb. 1660 was admitted to the 
council oi state ((kmmotiif Journals’, Whitb- 
LOCEB, Memoriah, p. 488). He subsequently 
sat on numerous committees up to 1668. 
Zu November 1669 he with Ludlow and a 
few others attempted to reconcile the army 
and parliament (Ludlow, Afemou's, ad. Firth, 
ii. 145). He was nominated one of the com- 
mittee of safety, 80 Dec. 1669 (pommons' 
Journals, viii, 800 ; Pari. Sisi. xx. 36). On 
13 Jau. 1669-60 Speaker Lentholl was 
aUowod ten days’ absence during illness, and 
during this interim Say filled bis place 
( CoTtmons' Journals, viii, 811 j Whhsloozu, 
Memorials, p. 693). At the Restoration he 
was exenmted from the act of indemnity hy 
a vote of the House of Commons, SO May 
1660 (Ludlow, Memoirs, ii. 276). He ea- 
flaped to the contineut, and in October 1662 
joined Ludlow at Lausanne (iB, ii, 348), but , 


after some stay left to seek a place oTw^ 
safety in Gei-mony (ib. p, S78). In 
was at Amsterdam, and in the follevrina 
year was concerting in Holland amovemeBt 
against England (ib. ii. 378, 891). 
probably died soon afterwards. 


uxon. 1000-1714; JM.anning’sSpHakei 

846 ; Noble’s Begicidee, ii. 164 sqq,] 


SAY, WILLIAM (1768-1884), engraver 
son of William Say, aNorfolk land-steward’ 
was born at Lakcnham, near Nortvich in 
1768, and, being left an orphan when five 
years old, was brought up by his maternal 
aunt. At about the age of twenty he came 
to Loudon, and obtained instruction kom 
James Ward (1700-1869) [q. v.], who was 
then practising mezzotint engraving. Sav 
became an able and extremely industrious 
engraver, working entirely in mezzotint, and 
between 1801 and 1834 executed no Wer 
than 336 plates, a large proportion of which 
are portraits of contemporary celebrities, from 
pictures by Beeohey, Hoppuer, Lawrence, 
Northcote, Reynolds, and others. Hie suh- 
ject-plates include OoiToggio’s ‘Holy Family 
with St. Catherine,’ Murillo’s 'Spanish 
peasant boys,' Raphael’s ‘Madonna di San 
Sisto,’ Hilton’s ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ one of 
Reynolds’s two groups of members of the 
Dilettanti Society, and various fancy and his- 
torical compositions by H. Thomson, H.Fra- 
delle, A. E. Chalon, and others. Say was 
one of the engravers employed by Turner 
upon his ' Liber Studiorum,’ for which he 
executed eleven of the publi^ed and two of 
the unpublished plates. He also engraved 
two or the plates in Turner’s 'River Scenery 
of England? These, with a fine view of Lin- 
coln Cathedral after Mackenzie, constitute 
his chief work in landscape. In 1807 he was 
appointedengraverto theDuke of Gloucester. 
In 1820 Say scraped a small portrait of Queen 
Caroline after Devis, which was the first at- 
tempt mode in mezzotint on steel ; twelve 
hundred impressions wore taken from the 
plate. Say died at his residence in Wey- 
mouth Street, London, on 24 Aug. 18», 
and hie atook of plates and prints was sold 
in, the following July. By his wife, whose 
maiden ilame was Francis, he had one son, 
mentioned below, and three daughtere. Of 
Idiese the eldest, Mary Anne, became the 
wife of John BuonarottiPapwortWq.v.], 
and the youngest, Leonord, married 'Wimam 
Adams Nicholson [q. v.] An almost com- 
plete set oef Say’s worim in various states, 
was presented to the British Museum by 
his son in 1862. 

Fbdddeiok Riohaiud Sat ( f . 1836-1868)* 
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ftnlv son of Williftm Say, became a poi- 
S-painter, and for some years enj wed 
HisWnBble practice. ^George IV,, EmI 
Qiev the Marquis of ITormanby, Sir W. 
Mett B. Bufwer-Lytton, and other dis- 
rinauisiied persons sat to him, and maw 
of to portraits were well engraved by 8. 
SmainTa. E. Ward, J. Thomson, oMW. 
Walker. He exhibited largely at the Eoyal 
kaiemj from 1826 to 186^ his address 
iftet 1837 being at 18 Harley Street. There 
he was still residing in 1868. 

rflent. Mag. 1836, il. 880; Redgrave’s Diet, 
of irdsts ; Eawlinson’s Turner’s Liber Stndio- 
rom ; Royal Academy Oataloguea.] R. M. O'D. 

SAYE Ajs® SELE, first Visoount. [See 
Fhsxeb, WltiiAM, 1582-1662.] 

SAYE or SAT and SELE, Lobd, [See 
Fii-vifES, Jambs, d. 1460.] 


SATEE, AUGUSTIN (1790-1861), 
physician and medical writer, born at 
in Kent in 1700, was the grandson 
of mentina Sayer of Sandwich, who 
ires thrice mayor of that town (informa- 
tion kindly given by Mr. Gerald Brenan). 
■i^en twelve years of age Augustin 
travelled with his family in France, and was 
made a prisoner of war, but was soon per- 
mitted hts liberty within certain limits, and 
is said to have supported himself as a tutor 
in a French school. He was, lu after life, an 
excellent French scholar, a good classic, end 
en able mathematician. As soon os he was 
Mr restored to liberty he oommenced his 
memeal studies in England. In the ' Medical 
IHieotoiy' it is stated that he graduated 
B.A. in 1811, and M. A. in 1818 j at what 
university he took these degrees is unknown. 
After studying medicine for seven yesrs, he 
entered, on 31 Jan. 1816, as a student at 
Leyden, where, four days later, he gra- 
duated OB doctor of medicine. It is said 
that he was afterwords on army surgeon, 
lie was admitted a licentiate of toe College 
of Physicians on 22 Dec. 1820, and elected a 
fellow on 11 July 1848. He was a fellow of 
the Royal Medical and Ohirnrgical Society, 
and was elected president in 1840. He was 
a member of toe Medical Society of London, 
and for some years took an acUve part in 
theproceedmgs of toe Westminster Medical 
Society, of which he was president from 
1880 to 1846. He was physician to 
E.B.,H. the Duke of Kent, and honorary 
phyucian to Prince Frederick of the 
K^herlandS. His chief puhlio appointment 
was that of physician to toe Loto Hoepital 
and Asjriiim, which he held for many 
years. Through a long proflassional life 
As was an earnest advocate of sanitary re- 


form, and for years he was a conspicuous 
member of the Marylebone representative 
council. He died at his residence in U^er 
Seymour Street Portman Square, on 16 Hnv- 
1861, aged 71. He bequeathed to the 
library of the Eoyal Medical and Ohirurgical 
Society a copy of toe ‘ Dictionnaire de 
Science Mddicale ’ in sixty volumes. 

The following were his chief works : 1, ‘ In- 
quiry to ascertain the maximum Limit of the 
Annual Taxation required from the Seweca 
Ratepayers,’ 8vo, London, 1856. 2. ‘ Metro- 
politan and Town Sewage; their Nature, 
Value, and Disposal,’ 8vo, London, 1867, 
8. 'London Main Drainage: the Nature, 
and Disposal of Sewage,’ 2nd ed. 8vo, 1868. 

[Proc. Med. Ohir. Sac iv. 81 ; Lancet and 
Medical Times and Gazette, November 1881 ; 
Hunk’s Cell, of Phyg. iii. 22B-30.] AV. AV. AV. 

SAYEE or 8EAEE, ROBERT, in re- 
ligion Gebooby (1660-1602), Benedictine 
monk, bom at Redgrave, Suffiilk, in 1660, 
was the son of John Seare, ' mcdiocris 
fortunes.' He went to school at Buddesdale 
for seven years, and was admitted at Caiua 
College, (Cambridge, as a minor pensioner, 
‘secundi ordiiiis, nterarum gratia,’ on 6 July 
1670 (Vdbn, Admissiom to Gonville and 
Cams College, p, 34). That college refused 
to allow him to take toe degree of B. A. for 
the following causes: ' First, for that he by 
eeacret conference had laboured to pervert 
divers schoolers, and some had perverted; 
secondly, for that he had used divers allega- 
tions against divers poyntes of Mr. Jewmls 
books ; thirdly, for that he had bene of greato 
and familiar acquayntaunce withFinguey, a 
pemiciouB papist ; fourthly, for that he had 
used to gather together papisticaU bookes, 
and to convey them secreatly into the 
country ’ (Hdxwood and Weiout, Chwi- 
hridge Univei’sitg Transactione, i. 81^ 820), 
Migrating to Peteihouse, he graduated B.A. 
as a member of that college in 1680-1 (Ooobdb, 
Athenes Oantabr, ii. SS4). 

Soon afterwords he proceeded to the Eng- 
lish College of Douoj^ then tempqrorily re- 
moved to Rheime. He and William Flock, 
another Cambridge man, arrived there on 
22 Feb. 1681-2, and after three days they 
were admitted to the common table (Seeorda- 
of the JEltiglish Catholics, i. 186). On 6 Nor, 
1682 Sayer was admitted into the English 
College at Roihe, vthere in 1686 ha re- 
ceived all toe h(fiy orders. Pits Ba;^B that 
during his stay at Rome Sayer ‘ mihi difr 
familiariterque notus, studiorum socius, eb 
amicus optimus fuit’ (Da Anglia Scriptori- 
bu8,v. 801). lu 1688 Sayer became amonk 
of toe Benedictine order in the famodip 
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jnonastoryof Monte Oassino, andhewaspro- vritliin a year of hia son’s birth, and th» 
fessor of moral philosophy there for several boy accompanied hia mother to her father'a 
years. On his entrance into religion he took house in rkior’s Lane, Yarmouth. At tha 
the Christian name of Gregory. In IdOo, hav- age of ten he waa sent to a boarding-school 
dng acquired a great name on account of his at North Walsham, 'where Nelson was hw 
learning, he was invited to the monastery of schoolfellow. A year later he was trana. 
St. George in Venice, where ho died in Oc- ferred to a school at Palgrave, Suffijlk. hmf 
tober 160:1, being buried on the 80th of that by Rochemont Barbauld, the husband of 
month. _ _ Mrs. Bwhauld [q. v.], who gave the bovj 

His works are 1 1. ‘DeSocramentis in Com- lessons in English composition. There he 
muni,’ Venice, 1699, 1600, 4to. 2. ‘ Casuum remained three years, and made the acquaint- 
conscientice, sive theologi» moralia thesauri ance of his lilelong friend, WiUiainTavlor 
tomus primus,’ Venice, 1601, 1600, 1609, fol. (1766-1836) v.]_, the German scholar. 

3. ‘ Elores Daciaionum sive Casuum Con- In October 1778 lua mother's father died' 
scientise, ex dootrina Oonsiliorum Martini leaving him a small estate at Parkfleld, and 
ah Azpilcueta Doctoris Navari coUecti, & he went to learn farming at Oulton, Suhsa- 
iuxta lihrorum Juris Canonic! dispositionem quently he determined to adopt the medical 
in suos titulos distributi,’ Venice, 1601, profession. lle_ attended John Hunter's 
4to. 4. ‘ Summa Sacrament! Poanitentim,’ surgery lectures in London, where he saw 

Venice, 1001 , 12 mo. 6. 'Olavis Pscgia much of his cousin, James Sayers [q. v', 

Sacerdotum Casuum Consoienti® sive Theo- the caricaturist. For two years from tha 
logics Moralia thesauri loooa omnes aperieus, aiitumn of 1786 he pursued medical and 
et canouistarum atque summistarum difli- scientific study at Edinburgh, at the same 
cultatea ad commuuem proxim pertinentes time reading much history and philorophv. 
doctissimb decidens, et copiosissime expli- Failing health necessitated a tour in l£s 
cans,’ Venice, 1606, fol.: Antwera, 1619, lake country in June 1788, and later in the 
fol. j Munster, 1028, fol. j Antwerp, 1669, fob year he went abroad. After graduating M.D. 
6. ‘CompendiumClavisRegias,’ Venice, 1621, from Harder-^ck, he returned to Norwich 
4to, pt.i, Li 1624 appeared ’Deecclesiasticis at the end of 1789. 

Censuris, et aliis inadmod.R.P.D. Gregorii Sayers abandoned medieme and entered 
Sayii Thesauro contentis, Uni cum Eegulis, upon a literary career. The study of Gray’s 
pro cuiuscunque Bullte in Coena Domini facili versions of the Runic poems and of Percy's 
-explicatione, ex eodem desunrotis, Fonnale ‘Northern Antiquities’ suggested to mm 
Compendium, Per R. F, F. Antonium his * Dramatic Sketches of Northern Mytho- 
Ninum Venetum Ord. Erem. S. F. August, logy,’ w’hich he issued in 1790. Thevolume 
Artium, Saermq. Theol. Doct. Perill. ao adm. consisted of three tragedies, ‘ Moina,’ ‘ Stamo.' 
R. F. D. Carmo Zono Canon. Regul. S. and ‘ The Descent of Frea.’ Jann Ewald's 
'Spiritus Vonet. dicatum,’ Venice, 12mo. Danish tragedy ‘ The Death of Balder,’ on 
^yer is also credited with ' Epitome Con* which the last piece is based, was suhss- 
cihorum Navarri ’ and a treatise of moral quently englished by Borrow. In 1792 a 
divinity, which are not known to he extant, reissue of the volume included an ' Ode to 
A collected edition of his principal works Aurora,’ in Sayers’s own view the most 
in Latin appeared at Douay, 4 vole. 1620, finished of his works, and a mouodrama, 
fol., under the editorship of Father Leander ‘ Pandora.’ A third edition is dated 1603, 
A Sancto Martino, i.e, John Jones, D.D. and the last in 1807. The poems were well 
(1575-1686) [q.v.] received in England and Germany. Two 

[Addit. MS. 58 SO, f. 170; Dodd's Oburch German translations appeared, one in blank 
Hist. ii. 142; Dathillmiirs Bibl. Douaisienne, verse byF.D.Griiter, with notes, and another 
1842, pp. 876, 877 ; Foley’s Records, vi. 166 ; in rhyme by Dr. J. W. Neubeck (179^. 
Puller’s Church Hist. (Brower), T. 98; Latimer’s In' 1792, on his mother’s death, Sayers 
“Worts (Coirie), ii. 63; Oliver’s Cornwall, p. moved to the Close at Norwich, and obtamed 
623; Snow’s Necrology, p. 29 ; Tannor'sBibL assured position in Norwich soeiety. 
Brit. ; Weldon's Chronological Notes, p. sy Among his friends and guests at ysrious 

® times were Southey, Sir James Mackintosh, 
SAYERS, FRANK (1768-18171, poet Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, and Thomas 
«nd metaphysician, born in Lonaon on Amyot. The death of an aunt in 1799 greatly 
S March 1763 (baptised at St. Margaret increased his resources. In 1793 he published 
Fattens on 8 April), was son of Francis ' Disquisitions, Metaphysical wd Literary.* 
'Sayers, an insurance broker, by his wife He mllowed Hartley and Priestley^ in bit 
Anne, daughter of John Morris, esq., of metaphysical essays. The second edition of 
Great Yarmouth. The elder Sayers died 1808 omits an essay on English metres. 
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Tlie took was again well received in Qer- 

™I^"lS03 he published ‘Nugse Poetiose,’ 
chiefly versifications of ‘Jack the Giant- 
Killer ’ and ‘ Guy of Warwick.’ Henceforth 
he devoted himself to archaeology, philology, 
end history. In 1806 he published ‘ Miscel- 
lanies, Antiquarian and Historical.' In one 
dissertation he maintained that Hebrew was 
originally the east, and not the west, Aramaic 
dialect. 'Other papers dealt with English 
architecture, the rise and prom-ess of English 
■poetry, Savon literature, and early English 
history. In 1808 appeared ‘Disquisitions,’ 
another collection of liis prose -works, dedi- 
cated to 3'. F. Middleton. lie was also a 
frequent contributor to the ‘ Quarterly Ee- 
view.’ 

lie died at Norwich on 16 Aug. 1817. 
A mural monument was erected to his 
memory in Norwich Cathedral by his heir, 
James Sayers. Sayers leftlarge benefactions 
to local institutions, and bequeathed his 
library to the dean and chapter. Ilis portrait, 
hy0pie(1800), long hungin William Taylor’s 
librarT, end passed at the letter's death to 
Amyot. Southey calls it one of Opie's 
happiest likenesses. 

Sayers's work was appreciated by his con- 
tempoi-aiies. Scott, writing on 20 J une 1807 
to acJmowledge a copy of his collected poems, 
taid he had long been an admirer of his 
‘runic rhymes.’ In July 1801 Southey ex- 
pressed to Taylor Iiis indebtednees to Sayers 
fertile metre of ‘Madoc’ (of. Southey to 
Taylor, 23 Jnn. 1808). In 1823 WilCom 
Taylor published a collective edition of 
Sayers's works, with Opie's portrait engraved 
by W. C. Edwards as frontispiece, and an 
engraving of Sayers’s house in the Olosc, 
Southey favourably reviewed the work in 
the ‘ Quarterly ’ for January 1837. 

[Taylor’s Memoir, prefixed to the Oollective 
H'oiks (1833) of Sayers, is divided into periods 
efseven years. It contains ample bibliogr^Iiical 
information ; on ilns based the notice in Blome- 
fleld’s Sistoiy of Norfolk (1829), ii. 1004-. 
Other authorities are Itobbord's Hemoir of 
Taylor, 2 vols. 1843 ; Mackintosh's Iiifa of Sir 
James Mackintosh, i. 147, 377-80; lll.ikey’s 
Hist of Philosophy of Mind, iv. 88; Monthly 
Heriav, 1824, ii. 411; Evans’s Gat. of Engraved 
Foitraits; AUibone’s Diet. Engl. Xit. ii. 1048; 
Hdiohnrgh Eeview, July 1879, article (by Henry 
Beeve probably) ‘Tbo ’Worthies of Nonvich.’] 

G. eb &. n: 

SAYERS or SAYER, JAMES (1748- 
1833), caricaturist, horn at Yarmouth in 
August 1748, was son of the master of a 
tracing vessel. He was at first articled as a 
clerk in an attorney’s office at Yarmouth, 
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and rose to be a member of the borough 
council. He quilted his profession on in- 
heriting a smm fortune from his father. 
Having already shown some skill in writing 
satirical poems at Yarmouth, Sayers now 
gave full uent to his inclination by becoming 
a caricaturist. The political and theatrical 
worlds supplied him with themes. He came 
to London about 1780 and espoused the cause 
of Pitt against Eox and the so-called advo- 
cates of republicanism. From 1783 onwards, 
for several years, he drew a series of carica- 
tures, w'hioh were etched and published by 
the two Brethortons, mainly upon Fox, blit 
subsequently upon Biu-ke and other oppo- 
nents of Pitt. These caricatures have next 
to no merit as works of art, but were so 
powerful and direct in their purpo-se that 
Fox is said to have declared that Savers'a 
caricatures did him more harm than all the 
attacks made on him in parliament or the 
press. Some of these were publ idied hi series, 
entitled ‘ Illustrious Heeds designed for a 
New History of Eepubliconism, in French 
and English,’ or ‘ Outlines of the Opposition : ’ 
others "were caricatures on Fox’s Indie Bill, 
the trial oflVarren Hastings, and other cur- 
rent topics. When Pitt succeeded to office, 
he rewarded Sayers with the post of marshnl 
of the court of exchequer. Sayers continued, 
however, to publish occasional caricatures 
and satirical poems, and on the death of 
Pitl in 1800 he wrote ‘ Elijah’s Mantle,’ 
which was wrongly assigned to Canning. 
Sayers died in Ourzon Street, Mayfair, on 
20 April 1823, and vras bm-ied in St. An- 
drew’s, Holhorn. His name is sometimes 
spelt Sayer, but on a portrait, drawn by him- 
self and lithographed by M. Gaucir, he is 
described as ‘ James Sayers, aged 66,’ and the 
name Sayers appears on some of his carica- 
tures. A large collection of these is in the 
print-room at the British Mnsoum, with a 
lew etched portraits and other subjects. 

[Hedgravo’s Biot, of Artists ; Wright’s Hist, 
of Caricature and Grotesque in Art; Sayoi-s’s 
own works,] L. 0. 

SAYERS, TOM (1826-18CC), pugilUf, 
was born in Pimlico, now Tichbomo Street, 
Brighton, on 26 May 1826, both hie parents 
being Sussex people. His father was a shoe- 
maker ^ trade, but Sayers became a brick- 
layer. He was first employed on the Brighton 
and Lewes railway, and afterwards (1848) 
on the London and North-Western lailwny 
at Camden Town. Though but 6 ft, 81 in. 
in height, with a fightmg weight which 
varied &om lOst. 21b, to 10 st. 121b., ha 
was under rather than over the average of 
middle-weight champions; but so great were 
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his strength and courage that he became the blows, each of which seemed sufficient t 
most distinguished fighter of his day, and finish the fight ; but he always retum'S 
the unconquered champion of England. His good-hnmoured,thoughs6rious,anddeliv 
neck and Moulders, which were large, were blow after blow on the American’s ew 
covered with great muscles j these, with &e while on one occasion he actually knochrd 
extraordinary quality of his hands, which hie opponent down. Heenan, apparenfit 
never gave way, accounted for his power of aware that in fighting he could gam no ai 
hard hitting ; his arms were of medium vantage, closed with Sayers whenever nosl 
length, and dIspWed no special muscle, sible, and on one occasion got him in sac’ 
His good-humoured but determined face was a position on the ropes that strangulatin’* 

so hard that after the severest punishment was imminent. The ropes were out, the crowd 

little trace was visible. pressed into the ring, and the referee was 

Sayers’s pugilistic career commenced on forced from his place j nevertheless a fsw 
10 March 1819, when he heat Crouch at more rounds were fought, when Heenan 
Qreenhithe. Subsequently ho beat Collins who had hitherto fought fair, behaved in a 
at Chapman’s Maries, Long Eeach, on way which would have lost him ths fight 
29 j^ril 1861; Jack Grant at Mildenhall on had the referee been efficient. Both aea 

29 Jm 6 1862; and Jack Martin at Long were severely puniehed, but those wko afte^ 

Heaoh on 20 Jan. 1868. Ha met, for 1001. wards sew the fight between Heenan and 
aside, on 18 Cot. 1863, near Lakenheath, Tom King felt that, but for the damage done 
Suffolk, the most accomplished boxer of in the course of the struggle to Sayers's 
the period, Nat Langham, who, being soma- right arm, he must have won. The resalt 
what past his heat, had to oppose ^outh and was declared a draw ; each man received a 
strength with science. He did this so suo- belt, and Sayers retired firom the champion- 
cesafSly that at the end of sixty-one rounds, ship on 20 May 1860. Three thousand 
which occupied two hours and two minutes, pounds were raised by public suhacription 
Sayers, blinded though otherwise strong, the interest of which was paid to him oa 
was decisively beaten. This wna_ his amj condition that he did not fight any more. 
dMeat, and proved of service to him, for he The money was afterwards divided among 
appreciated Langham's tactics, and utilised his children when they came of age. 
them when he met men heavier than him- Sayers died on 8 Nov. 1805, and vea 
self. Sayers's next viotories were over Sims buried at Highgate cemetery; over his 
at Long Heach, on 28 Eeh. 1864; Horry grave there is a monument with a medallion 
Ponlson, at Appledore, on 26 Jan. 1866; portrait, below which is a reoamhent mastiff 
Aaron Jones, on the hanks of the Medway, The inscription is almost effaced. With his 
19 Fob. 1867; Bill Perry (The Tipton name was associated aU that was hold, gene- 
Slasher), a much bigger man and a heavy- roue, manly, and honest in the practiu of 
weight, at the Isle of Grain, on 16 June pugilism (Sell’s Life, 11 Nov. 18m), 

1867. The last fight won for Sayers the [Miles’s Pugilistica, vol. iii, (incoitect in 
champion’s belt. He subsMuently beat Bill dates) ; Fistiana, by editor of Bell’s Life ; Fraser's 
Benjamin, at the Isle of Groin, on 6 Jon. Hag. Ixi. 708-12; personal knowledge. Anad- 
1868 ; Tom Paddock [q. v.], at Canary mirable description of the fight between Saters 
island, on 16 June 1868; Bill Benjamin, tmd Heenan is given in ‘My Confidences; by 
near Ashford, on 6 April 1869 ; and Bob F. Locker-Lampson, who was present.] 
Brettle,inSussex, on20Sept. 1869. Sayers’s W. B-i. 

last and most famous fi^t was with the SAYLE, 'Vi’ILLIAM^d. 1671), colonist, 
Amerioun, John 0. Heenan (the Benicia first appeared os a councillor in the Bermudas 
Boy), for 2007. a side and the championsMp, in 1680. On 16 Sept, 1641 he was pointed 
They met at Farnhorough on Tuesday, governor. He vacated the office in Ii^, but 
17 April 1860, and fought thirty-seven was reappointed in 1648, and again, with 
rounds in two hours and six minutes. The two ooUea^es, in 1644. 'When the troubles 
event excited the keeneet interest in both ofthe mother country extended to the coloaT, 
hemispheres (Times, 19 April 1860, leading Sayle contrived to embroil himself with each 
article), and was witnessed by persons in party successively. In 1647 he was sas- 
every rank of sooielw. It was chronicled in peoted of attemptim to subvei't the govern- 
‘Punch,’ 28 A^il 1860, in ‘The Fight of ment of the Bermudas in the interests of the 
Sayerius and Heenanus, a lay of ancient commonwealth. _He was one of those who 
London.' Heenan stood 6 ft. l^in, in his in 1646 had obtained a grout of one of the 
stockings, and was a powerful heavy-weight Bahama Islan ds. To this they gave the name 
with an extraordinarily long reach. Time of Eleutheria, and designed it for the sMf of 
after time Sayers was knocked down by , a puritan colony. "When Sayle went thither 
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uncertain. He returned thence to the 
Bermudas in 1657, and was reappointed 
ffovemorof the Bermudas on SO .Tune 1668. 
He was soon afterwords charged with en- 
deavouring to break up the older colony for 
the benefit of Eleutheria. 

In October 1602 Snyle was removed from 
the governorship of the Bermudas. In 1670 
heT^ chosen by the proprietors of Carolina 
in the place of Sir John Yeamana,a8 governor 
o£ a colony which they intended to found 
near the mouth of the river Pedeo, and which 
{esalted in the foundation of Charlestown, 
the nucleus of the colony of South Carolina. 
It is evident from the letters written _hy 
Savle’s associates that he was aged and in- 
firm, and that they thought poorly of his 
mental powers; but he had an able assistant 
in Joseph West, who had brought the colo- 
nists from England. Sayle’s will, e.vtant in 
the Bermudas, is dated 30 Sept, 1670, and 
he died, old and infirm, on 4 March 1071. 
There is a somewhat indistinct tradition that 
he discovered some of tbsBahama groups, be- 
fore nntoown, during a voyage between the 
Bermudas and Carolina in 1067. If so, he 
may, before bis appomtment as governor of 
the colony on tbePedee, hove had some con- 
nection with the earlier settlement on the 
AHamarle river, founded by puritans from 
Tirginia, and adopted by the proprietors of 
Ouolina. 

[LeftOT’s memorials of the Bermudas; Stats 
pspers, Colonial Ser. ed. by W. Noel Seinsbury; 
Wuthrop'sHist. of New England, ii. 33S; Win- 
k/i Hist of America, v. 307.] J- A. P. 

SAYWEIiL, WILLIAM (1643-1701), 
controversialist, born in 1643, was son or 
Gabriel Saywell (<f. 1088), rector of Pent- 
ndga, Dorset. After a few months passed at 
Cronboame school, he proceeded in 1069 to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he was 
admitted a eizar. He graduated A.B. iu 1C6S, 
AH, 1667. On S April 1C60 he was elected 
a fellow of his college. In 1069 he was in- 
corpotatedM.A. at Oxford. In 1670 ha pro- 
ceewd D.D., and on 8 Maroh in the same 
year was installed a prebendary of Ely. On 
the 9th of the following December, on the 
promotion of Humphrey Gower [q, vj to the 
mastership of St. John’s College, he was 
elected his successor as master of Jesus Ool- 
l«e in the same university. On 28 Hov. 
IpTS he was appointed chancellor of the 
diocese of Chichester, and on 22 Jan, 1681 
was collated to the archdeaconry of Ely, 
Eegave to Jesus College 100/, for the adorn- 
ment of the hall, and also 200/. for the pur- 
chase of advowsons. He died in London on 
9 June 1701, and was buried in the chapel 
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of his college on the 14th, Saywell appears 
as_ a contributor to the ‘ Hymeuseus Oanta- 
brigiensis’ in 1683 and to tlie ‘ Academi® 
Ceuta brigiensis Afifeotiis ’ in 1686, compo- 
eitions which show him to have possessed 
some taste and skill as a writer of Latin 
verso I but his reputation is mainly that of 
a staunch theologian of what was afterwards 
known as the evangelical school, equally 
opposed to preshyterianism and to popery. 

His works are: 1. ‘The Original of all 
Plots in Christendom: with the Danger 
andilemedy of Schism,’ London, 1681. 2. ‘A 
Serious Inquiry into tho Means of on Happy 
Union ; or. What Reformation is necessary 
toprovent Popery ? ’ London, 1681. 3. ‘ Evan- 
gelical and Oatholick Unity maintained in 
the Church of England; or, an Apology for 
her Govemment,_ Liturgy, Subscriptions,’ 
London, 1682 [written in reply to Baxter's 
‘Answer to the Accusations’]. 4. ‘The Re- 
formation of the Church of England justified, 
according to the Canons of the Council of 
Hice andother General Councils,’Oambridge, 
1686 [published without author’s name]. 
6. * TheNecessity of adhering to the Church 
of England as by Law established ; or, the 
Duty of a good Christian, and particularly of 
Parents and Masters of Families imder the 
present Toleration,’ Cambridge, 1692. 

[Baker’s History of St. John’s College, ed. 
Mayor ; Admission!, of St. John's College, by same 
editor; Hutchins’s Dorset, iii. 448.] J.B, M. 

SOALBT, BOALLEBT, BOHALBY, 
JOHN nn (d. 1SS3), registrar and canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral, was rector of Mumby, 
and held successively the prebends of Bed- 
ford Major, WeltOD,Beckball, and Dunham, 
all in Lincoln dioceBe. He was for eighteen 
years registrar to Dishop Oliver de Sutton 
{d. 1299) [q. V.], and was a member of Bishop 
Dalderby’s household for eight years. He 
took a leading port in the controvemy on 
questions of jurisdiction between the dean 
and canons oi' Lincoln in 1312. In 1822 he 
was made guardian of John de Screvelby of 
Lincoln. A manuscript Martyrologium, in 
the possession of the dean and chapter of Lin- 
coln (Muniment Itoom, A. 2 3), was written 
under Scalby's eye, and contains rubrics in 
his hand. He added to it am account of the 
unwritten customs of the churoh. Passages 
from it are cited by Dimock and by Brad- 
shaw, Lives by him of several bishops are 
irinted in ' Giraldns Cambrensis,’ vii. 198- 
!16. He died in 1333. 

[La Neve’s Fasti ; Tanner’s Bibliotheca; Gib- 
bon’s Lincoln Wills, p. 9 ; Brewer's Giialdus 
Oambiensis, ed. Dimock, vii. 193-216; Brad- 
shaw and Wordsworth’s Lincoln Cathedral 
Statutes, pp. 86 sqq.] M. B, 
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SOAIiES, Babon. [See Woodvilix op 
WtbtHiIx, Anxhobt, second Eabi Eiteks, 
1442 P-1483.] 

SCALES, THOMAS rii, seventli Lonx 
•SoAiiis (1399 P-1460), born about 1899 (he 
■was twenty-one in 1420), was younger son 
of Hobert, fifth lord Scales, by Ms first wife, 
Joan, daughter of William, lord Bardolf, or 
by his second wife, Elizabeth. _Ee suc- 
ceeded his elder brother Hobert, sixth lord 
Scales, in 1420, but does not seem, to hare 
been summoned to parliament till 14^. 
Like his brother, he took an active part in 
the Erench wars. In 1422 he went over 
to Eronce with a company of men, for whom 
he contracted to receive regular wa^es, and 
from that time onwards he served under 
John, duke of Bedford [see John ob Lanc^ 
tub]. In 1424 and 1426 he was occupied with 
Fastolf and others in reducing the fortresses 
of Maine, and there is a mention of his being 
at Verneuil j in the latter year he was made 
knight of the Garter. In 1427 he took part 
in the siege of Pontorson with meat errait. 
He was at the time captain of St. James de 
BeuvTon, and defeated on 17 April 1427 an 
attack made on him by the Baron de Cou- 
lonces at Lea Baa Com'tils, between Pontop- 
son and Avrauohes, while he was covering 
the siege andbringmg supplies to Warwick. 

Scales was sufiociently prominent to be 
mentioned as one of Bediord’s lieutenants 
by Joan of Arc in her letter of 22 March 
1429. lie had indeed in November 1428 
been promoted to a position of ^ual autho- 
rity with Suffolk and Talbot. He is said to 
have been taken prisoner at the relief of 
Orleans, but, if so, was quickly ransomed, 
as he took part in the unsuccessful attempt 
to r^ieve Beaugency in June 1429, and was 
token prisoner at Patay (18 June). In 1481 
die was one of the commanders sent into 
.Brittany by Bedford to aid John Y against 
AleuQon, and there he remained some time. 
In 1434 he was in Normandy, of which he 
was probably at this time made seneschal. 
He held throughout the war the captaincy 
of several fortresses. In 1485 he was be- 
sieged with Arundel in Avranches, and in the 
same year assisted in besieging both Mont 
Saint-Micbel, and Be Bieux in Baint-Beuis. 
Early in I486 he defeated La Hire near 
Bonen, and continued to fight stubbornly 
with Talbot in defence of Normandy, after 
Paris had again fallen into French hands. 

When Mont6reau was taken by the 
French (October 1437), he was acting as 
captain of Yire. In 1489 he took part in 
the capture of Meaux, and, at the end of the 
year, in the defeat of Bichemont before 


Avranches. He eouldnot prevent thec^ 
of Conches and Loiiviers (1440), but helZ 
to relieve Pontoise (1441) before it flS 
^pitMated. Subsequently serving unde- 
the Biike of Somerset when the I)uk» If 
York had withdrawn, Seales probablv’'n:I 
mamed fighting in France till the EnriiA 
possessions were lost. He then came iTom- 
to look after his property and to take part 
in En^h affairs. The family seat was 
Scales Hall, Middleton, NorfoUi; and as a 
Norfolk magnate Scales was brought into 
frequent contact with the Poston family 
In June 1460 he raised a force of snl.t;.;. i 
for service against Jack Cade, among them 
being his old coBorade Matthew Gough. 
Gough and Scales commanded in the fight 
on London Bridge, which took place o^ha 
night of 6 July. In the great struggle, of 
which this was the beginning, Scales took 
the Lanc^trian side, despite the fiicts tha: 
he had witnessed much mismanagement hv 
the Lancastrians in France, and that ho 
came from a Yorkist district of England. In 
1460, after an excursion to Newbnry to 
punish the Yorkists thera| he and Lord 
llimgerford were commissioned to hold 
Loudon for the king. They seem to haie 
tried in vain to secure their position among 
the citizens, and when on 2 July the Yorkists, 
headed by Salisbury, Coblmm, and War- 
wick, poured into Londom they had to with- 
draw into the Tower, Salisbury and Cob- 
ham were left to conduct the siege, while 
IVarwick went out to fight and win the 
battle of Nortliampton (10 July). Scalcsaad 
lus friends did a good deal of e\ecutioa 
from the walls of the Tower, hut on 18 July 
they had to surrender for wont of food. Them 
seems to have been every wish to saveScalei’s 
life, and, as he was hated by the Londoners, 
he was sent by water after dusk to seek sanc- 
tuary at Weetminster. He was, however, re- 
cognised and murdered by boatmen, who cart 
his body on the Southwark shore. William 
of ■Worcester saw hia naked corpse lying 
by the porch of St. Mary Overy Oburoh. 

Scales was a man o:^ violent passions, a 
soldier whose whole life was passed in war. 
In Norfolk he was one of those whose fac- 
tious disputes occasioned the visit of the 
Buke of Norfolk in 1452 j and it does not 
speak very highly for his character that 
he let his old captain of Bomfront, Oliver 
of Oathersby, die poor in Westminster m 
1467. By uis wife Emma, daughter of Sir 
Simon Whalesburgh (probably of 'Whale- 
burgh in Cornwall), he had apparently a 
sou and a daughter. The son must be 
Thomas Scales, who Blomefidd soys pw- 
bahly died a minor, and who has been 
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.3 .(ified wth tlie Scales ■wLo was Itilled 
smale combat at Lo Mans on 6 Aug. 
liSl' be could, however, then have onfy 
been ’fifteen years old or thereabouts. Ills 
Jau^hter and heiress Elizabeth maiTied, 
flr ° Henry Bourohier, second son of Henry, 
earl’ofEsses ; and, secondly, AnthonyWood- 
r<l' V.], who in her right was called Lord 
Scales, and afterwards became Eaid Bivers. 

rBnrke’s Extinct Peerage ; Blomefleld’s ITor- 
fok especially ix. 23-6. Por his part in the 
T^ch wars see Stevenson’s Wars of the English 
in Ranee (Eolls Ser.), i. 1.55, li. 280, 338, &c.; 
De rieanconrt’s Hist, de Ohnrlesl'II, ii. 49, 612, 
j,i s 131 . vi. 291 ». i Wanin’s Anchiennes 
Chioniqnes, ed. Dupont (See. de I’Hist. de 
France), i. 266, ii. 176,&o,j Do Beiiil's Juven- 
cel (Sec. de I’Hist. de France), vol. i. pp. xxxviii, 
liii ». &<!■. ii.270. ftuicherat'a ProcAs de 
Jeanne d'Aro (Soe. de I’Hist. de Francs), i. 240, 
in 26, 97, iv. 16, 6fe., v. ,58, 6ec. j Le Tavasseura 
Chron. d'Arthur do Bichemont (Soc. de I'Hist. 
de France), pp. 44, &c. j Oosneau’s Acthuz de 
Biehemnnt, pi'sim ; Lowell's Joan of Arc. 
For his later life Eamsay'a Lancaster and York. 
,ol. ii„ specially 226 et sqq. ; Three Fifteenth- 
Centnry Chron. (O.vmd. Soo.), pp. 60, 68, &o.; 
Ergl Chron. (Camd. Son.), pp. 67, 00, 96, 98 , 
Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, vol. i. p. Izxziii, 
and 70, 93, &c., iii. 383, 856.] W. A. J. A. 


SOAMBLEE, EDMUND (1610P-1694}, 
bishop of Peterborough and Norwich, was 
born at Gressinghom, Lancashire, about 
1510. He was educated at Peterhouse, 
Queens', and Jesus Colleges nt Cambridge, 
graduating B.A. in 1641-2. He no doi^l 
took orders nt once, ns during the reign of 
Ytty he is mentioned as one or the ministers 
of a secret protestant congregation in Lon- 
don, and is noted as having been in great 
danger fSiSTPH, Memoriali, in. ii. 132, 147, 
Perier, li. 468). At the accession of Eliza- 
beth he became vicar of Eye and chaplain to 
Parker (ib, and iii. 284). Promotion came 
rapidly. In 1560 he uecame successively 
prebendary of York and canon of ’Westmin- 
ster. On 16 Eeh. 1660-1 he was elected, 
through Cecil’s influence, it is said, bishop of 
Feteencrough, and he is reported to have 
made ceitaia grants to Cecil out of the estates 
of the see. On 22 Feb. 1660-1 he preached 
before the queen 'in his rochet and ohimere.’ 
He acted in a similar capacity on several 
pablio occasions (Sibzpe, Armais, I. i. SOO, 
369,400, Parker, iii. 186). He euhscribed 
the ortides of 1662, In 1664 he was created 
D.D, at Cambridge, and in 1684 he was in- 
corporated at 0.vford. At Peterborough he 
seems to have been active (ib, i. 609). He 
took part in 1571 in the establishment of the 
exercises for the interpretation of scripture 
at Northampton (SrBTPr, Qrindal, p. 260). 


He is mentioned as writing to Burghley 
about tbe readjustment of a local tax in 1579 
(Sthtpu, Annals, n. ii. 269). He tried to- 
get new statutes for the cathedral confirmed 
in 1582 (ib. ui. i. 159). He was translated 
to Norwich, 16 Dec. 1684, and confirmed 
on 16 Jan. following. He grumbled in 1685 
about certain acts of his predecessor, but, as 
Strype remarks, the same complaint might 
be made of his own wasteful conduct at 
Peterborough ; Wharton indeed suggests 
that he ruined both sees (iSthteb, Cranmer, 
p. 1055). In 1688 he condemned Francis 
Ket t [q. V.] for heresy. He died on 7 May 
1694, and was huried in Norwich Cathedral, 
where there was a tomb to his memory,, 
which was destroyed in the civil wars. 
Soamhler was married, and in his will refers 
to sons — Thomas, Adam, James, and Edward 
— and two daughters. Adam Scambler, 
J.P., died in Norfolk on 16 Sept. 1641, 
Besides 'Aj^ticuli xxiii Beligionis’ and an 
‘Injunction’ (1669) Scambler published ‘E. 
Schambler, vicar of Pie . . . nis Medicine 
proved for a Desperate Conscience,’ London, 
n.d. He prepared translations of St. Luke 
and St. John for 'The Bishops’ Bible.’ 

[Cooper’s Atbente Cantabr. ii. 167, 647; 
Zurich Letters, i. 78, iii. 160 Parker’s Corr. 
pp. 261, 3». 6b , Eogors xi. (Bogors dedicated 
the first part of his work on the English Creed 
to him in 1,585), all in Parker Society; Karr, of 
tho Beformation (Camden Soc.), p. 68 ; Strype’s 
Works, passim.] W. A. J. A, 

SOANDEBTT, SOANDEBT, or SCAN- 
DEEBT, STEPHEN (1681 P-1706), puri- 
tan divine, bom about 1631, was a son of the 
yeoman of the wardrobe of Charles I. He 
matriculated at Wadham College, Oxford, 
16 Dec. 1664, and graduated B.A. 19 March 
1656-7, and M.A, 28 June 1660, He was 
incorporated at Cambridge in the latter 
year, and became 'conduct’ of Trinity 
Oollego. At the Bestoraliou he dedhied to 
obey the order of Dr. Duport, the vice-master, 
to read the service-book in the college 
chapel. After an unseemly altercation he 
was expelled from his oifice by Dr. Feme, 
the master (Bbows^, Congreffaiumalism in 
Norfolk and St^olk, p. 603 ; Davids, Non- 
conformity in Essex, p. 623). He became 
assistant to Mr. Eyres at llaverhill, Suffolk 
(he was never rector of Haverhill), and, 
having received Presbyterian ordination, was 
prosecuted in the ecclesiastical courts for 
preaching after having been silenced in 1662. 
He was excommunicated, and afterwards 
sent to Bury and Ipswich gaols (Oalaut, 
Account, p, 665) for preaching at Walsham- 
le-Willows, At a later date he preached at 
Waterbeach, Cambridgeshire, and was again 
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prosecuted. In 1068-9 Scandrett had two 
public disputes in Essex with George White- 
head, the quaker, which led to the publica- 
tion of Ludgater’s ‘The Glory of Ohrist’s 
Light within, expelling Darkness, being the 
sum of Controversy between G. Whitehead 
and S. Scandret,' 1069, 4to, The latter part 
of this tract is by George Whitehead (see 
Smith, Cataogm of Books, ii. 136). 

In reply to "V^itehead and Ludgater Soan- 
drett wrote ‘ An Antidote against Quaker- 
isme,’ London, 1671, 4to ; it was answered 
in Ludgater’s ‘ The Presbyter’s Antidote 
choking Mmself’ (no date, no place). 

In 1072, on a petition in his behalf, the 
house di Joseph Alders, adjoining Scandrett’s 
house at Haverhill, was licensed for Scan- 
drett. After the revolution he preached in 
the places around IlaverhiU, and, dying there 
on 8 Deo. 1706, was hurled on 12 Dec. in 
the chancel of Haverhill church. His wife 
was buried there, 16 May 1717. 

Scandrett also publiehed ‘Doctrine and 
Instructions, or a Catechism touching many 
weighty Points of Divinity,’ 8vo, 1674. 

[Gardiner's Begisters of Wadham Oollege; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon, 1600-1714; Oalamy’s 
Account, p. 056, Continuation, p. 865.1 

W. A. a 

SOABBOROIJGH, Eabi. o:p. [See Luji- 
MT, Eiohasp, d. 1721.] 

SOARBUBGH:, Sm CHARLES, M.D, 
(1616-1604), physician, sou of Edmund Scar- 
burgh, genueman, of the parish of St. Mor- 
tin's-in-the-Kelds, London, was bom in 
London in 1616, and was sent to St. Paul’s 
School, whonee he proceeded to Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge. He entered as a sizar on 
4 March 1633, graduating B.A. in 1637 and 
M.A. in 1640. He was elected a fellow 
of his college in 1640 and studied medi- 
cine. He was also devoted to mathematics, 
which he studied with Seth Ward [q. v.] of 
Emmanuel. He and Ward used Ou^tred’s 
'Clavis Mathematica’ as their text-hook, and 
Oughtred was much pleased by their visit- 
ing him at Aldbuiy in Surrey to ask au ex- 
planation of dilBculties with which they had 
met in their study of his book [see Ohsht- 
KBD, William]. They afterwards lectured 
on the ‘ Clavis’’ at Cambridge, where it be- 
came what Goodwin’s 'Course of Matha- 
inatica’ afterwards was in the university. 
In the great rebellion Scarburgh was ejected 
ftom his fellowship, and entered at Merton 
College, Oxford, whore he became the friend 
of his fellow ooliegian, William Harvey, M.D. 
[q. V.], and worked with him on tlie genero- 
l-ion of animals. He was created M.D. at 
Oxford on 23 June 1646 as a member of 


Merton College, having letters testimonial 
from Harvey. He was incorporated M T) Z 
Ms own university in 1660. Prom Oxfnrf 
he went to London, was admitted a camH. 
date or member of the Oollege of Phrsir^ 
on 25 Jan. 1048, and was elected a MIowm 
26 Sept. 1660. He was censor in 1666 IfifU 

andl686. When Il^ry P^repout, m'^S 

of Dorchester [q. v.], was admitted a fellV 
Soai-btirgh, at the request of the DreaidBi,t’ 
Sir Francis Prujean jq. v.], present^S 
the college in a Latin speech which was de- 
servedly applauded. On 8 Oct. 1049 he was 
elected anatomical reader by the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company, and on 27 Ihh. 1650 
the company ordered his portrait, with that 
of his demonstrator, Edwai'd Arris, to be 
painted, and paid Greenbury the artist 97. 10* 
for the picture in 1661. It represents 
burgh, m a scarlet gow'n, lecturing on a 
subject which has been dissected bv Ajj« 
who stands by; it hangs in the present hall 
of the society in Monkwell Street, 
Scarburgh aueceeded Harvey as Lumleian 
lectui-er at the Oollege of Physieianain 1656 
and waa one of the original feUowa of the 
Royal Society (Thomsoh, Siotory), Harvaj 
bequeathed ‘ my velvet gowne to my lovinge 
friend, Mr. Dr. Scarburgh,’ as well as ‘ ailmy 
little silver instruments of surgeria.’ After 
the Restoration Scarbumh was appointed 
physician to Charles II. He dined on 24 May 
1660 with Pepys, who records that he sam 
that children used the eyes separated till 
they learnt the art of using them in comlo- 
nation, and on 28 Peb. 1663 Pepys went with 
him to the dissection of a seaman lately 
banged for robbery. Scarburgh was knightd 
on 16 Aug. 1669. He accompanied ^eDuto 
of York to Scotland in the Gloucester in 
1082, and when that ship struck and sank 
on 6 May he was a long time in the water, 
and when taken up by Pepys’s ship was nearly 
spent with struggling. Scarburgh waa in 
attendance during Charles II’s last illness, 
of which he left an account in manuscript, 
preserved in the library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, which is chiefly interesting ss 
a picture of the consultations of the time. 
He was member of parliament for Camelfaid 
in Cornwall ftom 1686 to 1687. He became 
physician to James II, to Queen Moity, and 
to Prince George of Denmark. 

ScBxbuzgh published a short guide to 
human dissection, ‘ SyUahus Musculorum,’ 
which was a text-book for many years, and 
he wrote an ele^ on Cowley. He knew 
other poets, and 'Waller consulted him as to 
the meaning of the dropsy which hod ap- 
peared in his legs. ‘ Sir,’ replied Scarburgh, 
'your blood wilt run no longer’ (Jouhsox, 
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life of Waller). He left materials for an 
edition of Euclid, and h.is son Charles 

uflished the work in folio in 1706. He had 
ft fine mathematical library, of which a cata- 
tofnie was printed in 1695. He was fond of 
Mtnral history, and Sir Thomas Browne 
■fl 7.1 sent him a great northern diver and an 
Mle. He kept me eagle, which came from 
Mand, in the College of Physicians^ in 
Warwick Lane for two years. Ha retired 
from active life in 1091, and died on 26 Feb. 

^ter a gentle and easy decay. He 
^ buried at Cranford, Mid^esax, whme 
there is a monument to him in the parish 
church erected by his widow. 

I Mnnk’s OoU. of Phys. i. 282 ; Young’s Annals 
of tbs Saiber^ Surgeons; Sir Thomas Browne's 
Werfc, ed. Wilkin, i. 394, 400; Papys's Diary; 
Venn’s Register of Cains College, p. 184; Poster's 
Alnmni Oxon.; Oldham’s Poems, 18a4, p. 180; 
Onffhct^'s Clavis ISirathematica, ed. 1083.1 

^ H. M. 

80Aia)EBIJE,a,IK)BERTnB(j«.1341), 
judge, perhaps a nephew of Bobert de Scar- 
deburg, archdeacon of the East Biding and 
dean of York from 1279 to 1290, derived his 
nsme &om Scarborough in the North B.iding 
of Yorkshire. He was in a commission m 
dsaise for Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, and Alder- 
ney in 1831, and me same year was made 
chief justice of the common pleas in Ireland. 
On vacating that office in 1334 he was ap- 
pointed a judge of the king’s bench in Eng- 
W. He was in a coumusslon of array for 
Yprtehiie in 1389, and on 6 Sept, exchanged 
his seat at the king’s bench for a judgeship 
of the common pleas. He letorued to the 
hug’s bench on S Jan. 1841, and continued 
as Judge there until 1344^ when he was 
again appointed chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas in Ireland, having the custody of 
the seals of tihe two benches there, with 
the fees appertaining. Foss points out that 
he must be distinguished from Bobert de 
Scorburgh [q. v.], a boron of the exchequer 
in 1333. 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 489-90; Dngdale's Orig. 
Ja^, Chtou. Ser. pp. 41-2 ; BokOrig. Abbrev. 
n. 67, 168 ; Cal Hot. Pat. pp. 118, 117, 186, 140 
(both Record Publ.)] W. H. 

SCARGILL, WILUAJiI PITT (1787- 
1836), imitariau minister and author, was 
bom m London in 1787. Originally in- 
tended for a business life, he attracted the 
uoitice of Hugh Worthington, minister at 
Salters’ Hall, under whose advice he studied 
for the ministry at Wymondley academy. 
For aix_ months (March to August 1811) he 
was assistant to James Tayler at High Pave- 
ment Ohapel, Nottingham. In 1812 he suc- 
ceeded Thomas Madge as minister of Ohurch- 


gate Street Chapd, Busy St. Edmunds, and 
held this charge for twenty years. His 
ministry was not successful, and he turned 
to literature os a means of augmenting a 
narrow income, contributing to periodicals, 
and producing original tales and sketches. 
He had been a liberal in politics, but dis- 
pleased his congregation by becoming a 
writer for the tory press. Besigning his 
chai'ge in 1832, he became an adherent of 
the established church. At the end of 1834 
ho published anonymously 'The Autobio- 
graphy of a Dissenting Minister,’ in which 
he plays the part of a candid friend to his 
former co-religionists. The book is often 
classed with the anonymous ‘ Particulars of 
the Life of a Dissenting Minister’ [1818], 
by Ohaxles Lloyd [q. vJ ; but Lloyd's is a 
genuine autohiogi'aphy,Scargill’& a romance, 
though poBsi^ based on his early life and 
education. He made a precarious living by 
his pen, yet his sketches are brisk and readable, 
with a curious vein of paradox. An essay on 
‘The Blessings of Biography’ opens with the 
advice, ‘ If you think a man to be a devil, and 
want to make him an angel, sit down to 
write a biography of him.* He was famed 
as a punster, lie died of brain fever at 
Bury St. Edmunde on 24 Jan. 1836. Ha 
married Maxy Anne, daughter of Bobert 
Gutting of Ohevington,Snfiolk, who survived 
him with two children. 

He published; 1. ‘An Essay on War,* 
8 vo, n. d. 2. ‘Essays on Various Subjects,’ 
1816, 8 vo. 8 . 'Moral Discourses,’ I 8 I 6 , 
12mo. 4. ' The Sequel of “Truth,”’ a novel 
[1826], by Elizabeth Evanshaw, 1827, 12mo. 
6 . ‘ Truckleborough Hall,’ 1B27, 12mo, 
6. ‘Blue-Stocking Holl,*1827,12mo. 7. ‘Pe- 
nelope ; or Loves Labour Lost,' 1829, 16mo. 
8 . ‘ Bank and Talent,' 1829, 12mo ; reprinted 
[1866], 8 vo> 9, ‘Tolas of a Briefless Barris- 
ter,’ 1^9, 12mo. 10. ‘Atherton ; a Tale of 
the Last Qentory,’ 1831, 8 vo. 11. ‘The 
Usurer’s Daughter,* 1832, 12mo ; reprinted 
[1863], 8 vo. 12. ‘The Puritan’s Grave,’ 1883, 
i2mo. 13. ‘ The Autobiography of a Dis- 
senting Minister,' 1834, 8vo (anon.) ; reissued 
with new title-pages and prefaces as 2 nd, 
3rd, and 4th editions, aU 1836. 14, ‘ Pro- 
vincial Sketches,* 1835, 12mo, His widow 
edited some of his oontributions to periodi- 
cals, many from the ‘ Atlas ’ newspaper, with 
the title ‘The Widow’s OfTering. A selec- 
tion of Tales and Essays,’ 1837, 8vo, 2 vols. 
Of this a pirated edition appeared as ‘The 
English Sketchbook,’ 1860, 8 vo. His widow 
repuMished the collection with title ‘Essays 
and Sketches/ 2nd edit. [1867], 8to. 

[Gent. Msg. 1886, i. 444 ; Ohristlan Beformsr, 
1 836i pp. 290 sq. ; Gexpeuter's Ftesbyterianism in 
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Nottingh<ua [1862], p. 180 ; Brovrno’s Hist 
Congr. Norf. and SufF. 1877i P- 421 ; Christian 
Life, 6 Jan. 1883, p. 9.] A. C. 

SCAmSBRIOK, EDWARD (1030- 
1709), jeauit. [tiee Nevim.e, ED^VAnD.] 

SOARLE, JOHN de (d. 1403 P), chan- 
cellor, uo doubt derived bis name from 
Scarle in Linoolnsbire, in which county a 
family of the name occurs in the reign, of 
Edward III (Abbrev, Mot. Ony. ii. 121, io5). 
He was acting as a cleric in chancery on 

8 July 1378 {Cal. Pat. Molls, Richard II, i. 
259). On 6 April 1379 he was collated to 
a prebend at Abergu^lly, and on 19 July 
1379 exchanged his living of Holm-by-the- 
Sea, Norfolk, for the living of South Ivelsey, 
Lincolnshire {Ut. i. 329, 373). He was a re- 
ceiver of petitions from Gascony in the 
parliaments of October 1382, November 
1383, and April 1884 ^Hof. Pari. iii. 133, 
160, 160), and of petitions from England, 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, in the parlia- 
ment of November 1384, and in each suc- 
ceeding parliament down to February 1397 ; 
he was also clerk of the parliament from No- 
vember 1884 to February 1897 (li. iii. 181- 
887). On 22 July 1394 he was made 
keeper of the rolls, and in this capacity had 
several times custody of the ^eat seal, as 
in Ootober-November 1396 QPcedera, yii. 
809, 840). On 11 Sept. 1397 Scarle re- 
signed his office at the rolls, and once more 
became a clerk in chancery (Blohefieeo, 
Sist. Norfolk, i. 118). After the arrest of 
Richard II, he was appointed chancellor on 
6 Sept. 1399, and was continued in that 
office on the accession of Henry IV, till 

9 March 1401 {Foedera, viii. 181). Ho 
was present in the council, March 1401, 
6 July, and 24 Aug. 1401 ; in January 1403 
he was one of the commissioners in the pro- 
ceedings concerning the alien priories 
(Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the 
Privy Council, i. 126, 146, 108, 191-7). On 
27 Sept. 1401 Scarle was appointed arch- 
deacon of Lincoln, and was admitted 1 Dec. 
following f according to Le Neve, the arch- 
deaconry was voided by Searle's death be- 
fore 29 April 1403 {Fasti Ecel. Angl. ii. 
46). If this is correotj he cannot he the 
Jolui Scarle who received the livings of 
Mannington and Saxthorp, Norfolk, in 1404 
(BL03iE]nELD,i77sr.iVb)/of4 vi. 467). Searle's 
house In London was in Chancery Lane, 
on the site of what was afterwards Ser- 
jeants’ Inn. 

[Annales Henrici Quaiti, p. 282, ap. Chron. 
Txokolowe, Blanoford, &o. ; Boyal Letters, 
Henry IV, p. 81 (Rolls Ser.) ; Wylie’s Hist, of 


England under Henry IV, i. 28, 32, 172 • Fo^ 
Judges of England; other authorities quoted i 

C. h. K.'^ 

SOARLETI, JiVMES, first Baeov 
ABUfGBR (1769-1844), lord chief baron^’ 
the exchor[uer, was horn on IS Dec. 1769 
in Jamaica, where his family held' con- 
siderable properly, and had long been resi- 
dent. He was the second son of llobert 
Scarlett of Duckett’s Spring in the parhh 
of St. James, Jamaica, by his wife Elia, 
beth, widow of a Mr. Wright, and daughter 
of Colonel Philip Anglin of Paradise State 
in the same island. His younger brother 
Sir Philip Anglin Scarlett, who died in Ois 
tober 1831, was for some years chief justice 
of Jamaica. In the summer of 1786 James 
was sent to England in order to complete 
his education, and on 9 Sept. 1785 was ad- 
mitted a member of the Inner Temple. A 
few weeks afterwards he was admitted as a 
fellow commoner at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he commenced to reside in 
November 1786. While at the university 
he refused to join the ‘ True Blue 01ub,’ani 
acgiiired the reputation of a hard-reading 
man ; he formed a friendship with John 
Baynes [q.v.], from whom he received much 
assistance in the direction of his studies 
Owing to LLn desire ‘for an early esta- 
blishment in life,’ Scarlett declined to wait 
until he could go iu for honours, and took 
hh B.A, in June 1789 {Memoir, p. 42). 
By the advice of his friend ilomiily, Scar- 
lett, on taking up his quarters in the Temple, 
studied law for a year by himself, and sub- 
sequently became the pupil of GeoreeWood, 
the special pleader, who afterwards became 
a baron of the exchequer. He was called to 
the bar on 28 July 1791, and graduated 
M.A. in 1794. After some doubts, for he 
was entirely without professional connec- 
tions, he joined the northern circuit and the 
Lancashire sessions. His success was gra- 
dual and the result of steady application. 

He married some twelve months after 
Ills call, and his professional income for the 
first time exceeded his expenditure in 1708. 
when his father died. He quitted the 
Lancashire sessions, where he bad obtained 
a great deal of work, in 1807, and soon 
afterwards found himself in the command 
of every variety of business ; but, by the ad- 
vice of Plumer, he ultimately confined him- 
self to the court of king’s bench and the 
northern circuit. Though he applied to 
Lord Eldon for silk in 1^7, he did not be- 
come a king’s counsel until March 1816. 
From this time to the close of 1834 Scarlett 
' hod n longer series of success than him ever 
fallen to the lot of any other man in the 
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lavv' Ohmoir, p. 71). The largest income 
wldeh he ever made in one year at the bar 
atipoars to have been 18,600/., but this in 
liter days has of course been frequently 
torpassed (Qiiffli'/ei'/y Beview, cxliv. 15). He 
purchased the seat and estate at Abinger in 
Surrey in 1813, and was called to the bench 
of the Inner Temple three years later. 

Scarlett unsuccessfully ooutested. the 
bocout'h of Lewes as a whig candidate in Oc- 
tober 1812, and again in March 1818. Seve- 
ral offers of a seat were made to him if he 
would consent to support the government, 
but, though their acceptance would have led 
to ids immediate advancement to office, 
Scarlett refused them all (Afemotr, pp. 132- 
133). At last, through the influence of Lord 
ritewilliam, he obtained a seat at Peter- 
borough at a by-election early in February 
1819. Be spoke for the first time in tbe 
House of Commons during the debate on the 
■Windsor establishment on the 22nd of that 
month (Pari. Debates, 1st ser. _sx.vix. 600- 
Ii03). His raeech on that occasion was pro- 
uounced by Brougham to have been ‘ one of 
the most ohla speeches that a^ professional 
man ever made ’ (L^e and Times of Lord 
Brougham, 1871, iii. 471 ; sea also Diary 
mid Correspondence if Lord Oolehester, 1801, 
iii. fl9j Greville Memoirs, 1874, 1st ser. i. 
18), hut his subsequent efforts in parliament 
were less successful, and, like many another 
famous barrister, he failed to sustain in the 
House of Commons the brilliant reputation 
which he had gained in the law courts. On 
3 March he supported Sir James Maoldn- 
tosh'a motion for the appointment of a select 
committee ‘ to cousider so much of the 
Cnminal Laws as relates to Capital Punish- 
ment in Felonies,’ and was placed on the 
comraitteo to inquire and report to the house 
on that subject (Pari, Debates, 1st ser. 
xxsix, 838-42). In June he opposed Van- 
sittart's demand for additional taxation to 
the amount of three millions, and spoke 
strongly against the Foreign Enlistment 
BillO'i. xl. 064-8, 1110-12, 1233-9). On 
13 Dec. he protested ayrainst the Seditious 
Meetings Prevention Bill, the provisions of 
trhiehhe described as being ‘ inimical to the 
liberties of the country’ (I’i. xli. 1062-8, 
1070, 1083-3). He was lu-elected for 
Peterborough at the general election in 
March 1820. On 26 June he denounced 
the appointment of a secret committae of 
iaquiiy into the queen’s conduct (id. 2nd ser. 
i. 1302-6), and on 17 Oct. following he de- 
clared that if the hill of pains and penalties 
ever reached the House of Commons, he 
'should consider it as a disgrace if it was 
entertained for a moment’ Qb, iii, 791-8). 


On 36 Jan. 1821 he attacked the govern- 
ment for having prejudged the queen’s case 
by omitting her name Irom the liturgy (id. 
iv. 200-2). Oa 8 May 1821 he obtained 
leave to bring in a hill to amend the law 
‘ relating to the relief of the poor in Eng- 
land,’ which was read a second time on the 
S4th of the same month, but was subse- 
quently withdrawn (ib. v. 678-82, 687-8, 
089-94, 999, 1479-80, 1483). On 31 May 
1823 he moved the second reading of his Poor 
Itemo val Bill, but was defeated hy a majority 
of sixteen votes (ib. vii. 761-72, 779). 

Scarlett resigned his seat at Peterborough 
in order to contest Cambridge University at 
a by-election in November 1822. Though 
there were two toriea in the field, he was 
easily beaten, and in February 1833 he was 
re-elected for his old constituency, which he 
continued thenceforth to represent until J ulv 
ISSO. He warmly resented Lord EldonV 
attack upon Ahercromhy, and on 1 March 
1824, ‘ forgetting the measured compass of his 
long-adopted voice and manner, spoke out in 
a broad northern dialect and told daring 
truths which astonished the house ’ (London 
Magaxine for March 1836, p. 837 : Pari. 
Debates, 2nd sor. x. 693-7, 610). In the fol- 
lowing year he unsuccessfully opposed, in a 
speech of great length, the third reading of 
the bill for altering the law of principal and 
factor (is. xiii. 14^-67). 

On Canning becoming prime ministerr 
Scarlett, with the consent of the whig leaders,, 
accepted the post of attorney-general 
f27 April 1827), and received the honour of 
knighthood (SO April). When Goderich was 
in power, Scarlett impears to have proposed 
the repeal of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
and the two Libol Acts of 1819 { Memoir of 
J, C. Merries, 1880, ii. 64, 65). Though in- 
vited by the king ond the Duke of 'Welling- 
ton to continue in office, Scarlett resigned 
on the duke’s accession to power in January 
1828. While supjjorting the bill making 
provision for Canning's lomily on 32 May, 
Scarlett declared that ‘ of all publio men he 
ever knew, he differed least from Mr, Can- 
ning on public principles ’ (Pari. Debates,. 
2nd ser. xix. 899). 

Scarlett succeeded Sir Charles Wetherell 
as attornoy-general in the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s administration on 39 June 1829, re- 
serving to himself the right of acting inde- 
pendently of the government on the ques- 
tion of reform. As chief law ofiicer he 
exhibited much hostility to the press, andi 
at his instauce several informations were filed 
against the ' Morning Journal,’ ' Atlas,’ and 
other papers for libels on the Dulce of Wel- 
lington and the lord chancellor. On 9 March. 
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78S0 he brought in a bill for improving the Norwich until the dissolution of nai-l' 
administration of justice (PcW. JJebaUs, 2nd ment. 

set. ladii. 63-02, 08-9,70), which received the He was appointed lord chief baron of H 
royal assent on 23 July 1800. By this not eichenuer on 24 Dec. 1834 in the ukce of 
the separate jurisdiction for the Munty pain- Lord Lyndhurst, who had been raised to tk 
tine of Chester and the principality of W ales woolsaejc for the second time, Proviouslv 
was abolished, and provision was made for hi8appointmenttotheesehequer,ScailettWM 
the appointment of three additional judges, sworn a member of the privy oounoil (16 Deci 
At the same time the court of exchequer and mode a seijeant-at-law (24 Dec.) m 

wne thrown open to general practice, and was created Baron Abinger of Abinger in tk 

filed days ware appointed for the commence- county of Surrey, and of the city ofNorwich 
ment and dose of terms (11 Geo. IV and on 12 Jan.l836,andtookhi8sestintheHous9 
IWiU.IVjCap. 70). On 0 July he moved the of Lords for the first time on 20 Peb. follow- 

third readmg of the Libel Law Amendment ing {Journals qf the Some of Lords kvii* 
Bill {Pari. Debates, 2nd ser. ixv. 1182-44), 6-7). In the same year he was created aa 
which also become law this session, By it LL.D. of Cambridge. He took hut little part 
the punishment of banbhment was repealed in the debates of the upper house. He 
and the amount of the bonds to be given by pressed his opinion that system of national 
publishers of newspapers increased (11 Geo. edueationmn8tin6vitablyfail’(PoW,DeAa6w 
IV andlWm, IV, cap, 78), AtLordFits- 8rd ser, xlvii. 764), and declared that “ha 
william’s request Searlett retired from the should oppose with hie utmost force the aboli- 
represantatiou of Peterborough at the disso- tion of the equity side of the exchequer ’ (I'i. 
lution of parUament in July 1830, and be- liii.1862). On 21 Feb. 1843 Dnnoomk called 
came a candidate for the borough of Malton, the attention of the House of Commons to the 
fotwhichhe was duly returned at the gene- 'partial, unconstitutional, and oppressive' 
ralelection in the following month. On tlic conduct of Abii^r while presiding overtbe 
Duke of Wellington’s downfiill in November special oommission issuod lor Lancashire and 
1830 Scarlett resigned his office. He appears Cheshire. The language used by Abingerin 
to have thought himself badly treated by his charges to the grand juries on thisocca- 
the new ministry, and was much annoyed sion was undoubtedly mdisorset, but bis 
at the appointment of Lord Imdhurat to conduct in other respects was free from ra- 
the exchequer in January 1831. He had proaoh, and the motion for an inquiry wu 
never been a very ardent reformer, and after defeated by_228 votes to 78 (i6. IxTi, 1037- 
eome hesitation he made up his mind to ojp- 1143). Abinger presided iu lie exchequer 

f oee the Beform Bill. On 22 March 1831 court for rather more than nine years, end 
e epoke against the second reading and de- attended the NorfoDc circuit in the spring of 
Glared his conviction that if the bm passed 1844, apparently strong and well. But eftei 
it would ‘begin by destroying the House and doing his work in court at Bury St, M- 
end in destroying the other branches of the munde on 2 April with his ueusl clearness 
constitution ' {Pari. Debates, 3rd ser.iii. 771- and skill, he was suddenly seized with apo- 
792). A few days afterwards he accepted plexy. He nevei' spoke again, and died at 
the Ohiltern Hundreds {Journals qf the his lodgings in Bury on 7 April 1844, aged 
Hbusso/CoJBiBOMs, vol. lxx.TTi.pt. i.p. 470). eavonty-four. He woe buried in the amily 
He now oast in hie lot with the toriea, and at vault in Abinger oburcbyeid on the 14th of 
the general election in April was returned the same month, 
for Lord Lonsdale’s borough of Cocker- Scarlett married first, on 22 Aug. 1792, 
mouth, On _ 19 Sept. 1831 he protested Louise Henrietta, third daughter of Peter 
strongly against the third reading of the Campbell of Hilmory, ArgyUshire, by whom 
second Bemrm Bill, and warned the house he had three sons, viz, (I) Robert Scarlett, 
that ‘ they might soon expect that the Corn horn on 6 Sept. 1794, who succeeded as sa- 
Laws womd be repealed and that the first cond haion Abinger and died, leaving issue, 
blow to all property, the oonfiscotion of the on 24 June 1861 ; (2) Sir James Yorke Scar- 
property of the eiinreh, would soon be given ’ lett [q, v.] j (8) Peter (JampbeU Scarlett [q.v.h 
{Pari. Debates, 3rd ser. vi. 161-86). At the and two daughters : (1) Mary Blizobetk 
general election in December 1832 Scarlett Scarlett, who became tnewifeotJohn(afte> 
and Lord Stormont stood for Norwich in words Boron) Campbell on 8 Sept. 1821, was 
the tory interest, and were returned at the created Baroness Stratheden of Cupar, Kfe- 
head of the poll. The return was petitioned shire, on 22 Jan. 1836, and died on 26 March 
against, hut the committee, not admitting 1860; and (2) Louise Lawrence Scarlett, who 
the proof of OMney, declared them to be duly married Lieut.-colonel Sir Edmund Ourrey, 
elected, and Scarlett continued to sit for EtC.H,,on 14 June 1828, anddiedon260et• 

fi 
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lojr^ Scarlett's first wife died on 8 March 
1829 * He married, secondly, on 28 Sept. 1843, 
Elisabeth, widow of the Eev. Henry John 
Ridley, rector of Abinger, Surrey, and 
iaughter of Lee Steere Steere of Jayes-in- 
■Vfotton in the same county, by whom he 
had no issue. His widow surviTed him many 
veats, and died on 13 Oct. 1886. 

’ Scarlett was neither a great lawyer nor an 
eloquent speaker, and yet he was by far the 
iD®t successful advocate of his day. He 
posse'sed three great qualifications of a nim 
^us leader — a thorougn knowledge of human 
nature, perfect quickness of perception and 
decinon, and imperturbable self-possession. 
Qia tact in the management of a cause was 
unrivalled. Some of his eztraordino^ sno- 
cess as a verdict-getter was imdoubtedly 
due to abundance of clever artifice, but much 
more was due to the exquisite ait which he 
possessed of putting the whole facta of the 
esse before the jury in the clearest possible 
manner, and in the most efficacious way for 
his client. His manner was admirably 
adapted to his cases, and the efieot waa en- 
hanced by his handsome person, gentlemanly 
bearing, and finely modulated voice. His 
one object was to get a verdict, and he never 
showed any desire to produce a brilliant 
effect or to win cheap applause. His open- 
ing speeches were generally confined to a 
clear and lucid statement of the facts. He 
made no attempt at eloquence, and never 
even prepared his speeohea. He never took 
notes of the evidence, and cross-examined 
bat little. In re-examination he was ex- 
csHlingly skilful. His reply was short, 
ciashuig, and oonolusive, and it was by his 
last wor^ that he achieved many of his 
greatest triumphs. Nor was Ms influence 
confined only to juries; it was almost as 
great with the judges. Indeed, his influ- 
ence over Lord lleuterdeu was so marked as 
to become the subject of TOmplaint at the 
hat {Quai-terly Review, cxliv. 28). His re- 
putation as a judge was by no means equal 
to his fame as an advocate. He had been too 
long at the bar to be a {[reat success on the 
bench. He had several juSiclol qualities in 
a high degree, but he rarely presented more 
than one side of the case to the jury, who, 
offended by his high assumption or supe- 
riority. fi-equently refused to submit to his 
dictation. Excessive vanity and a want of 
impartiality were the ohief defects of Ms 
character. 

He refused to take part iu the defence of 
Queen Caroline {Memoir, p, 100; Ijife of 
John Lord Campbell, 1881, i. 39-4), but bede- 
femled Lord Cochrane (TowirsBin), Modern 
State Trials, 1860, ii. 1-111), John Hatchard 
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(Howuu,, State 2>ials,xxxii. 073-766), John 
ihoLt (Shorts of State Tno&jnewser. u.89- 
104), Charles Pinney (»6. iii. 11-642), and the 
Wakefields (TowirsENJ),ilfoder« State Trials, 
ii. 112-65). He appeared on behalf of Sb 
Eroncis Burdett {Beports of State Trials, new 
ser. i. 56-170), and, as counselfor the crown, 
prosecuted Hetu^ Hunt {ib. i. 171-496), 
George Dewhurst (ti. i. 529-608), and John 
Ambrose Williams (t6. i. 1291-1338). His 
decisions will be mund in the reports of 
Crompton, Meeson, and Hoscoe (2 vols.), and 
Meeson and Welsby (vols. i-xii.) 

He was the autnor of the bonical note 
appended to Hominy’s ‘Letters containing 
an Account of the late Hevolutionin France 
. , . translated from the German of Henry 
Predeiic Qroenvelt,’ London, 1792, 8vo (pp. 
359-02). He also contributed a note to 
Brougham’s ‘ Inaugural Diacourse’ at Ms in- 
stallation as lord rector of the university of 
Glasgow, 1826, 8vo (pp. 21-4). Several of 
his speeches were separately published. 

A portrait of Abinger by William Derby 
was ^Mbited at the loan exMbition of 
national portraits at South Kensington in 
1868 {pai. No, 400). There is a mezzotint 
of Abinrar by Henry Cousina, after a por- 
trait by 8b M. A. Shee. 

[P. 0. Scarlett’s Memoir of lord Abinger, 1877, 
gives a very inadequate account of his father’s 
brilliant career, but it contains Abinger’e un- 
finUhed autobiography (pp. 21-90), some of his 
correspondence (pp. 98-169), three of bis charges 
to grand juries (pp. 189-91), and his sketch of 
Sir James IVEackintosh's oharaater(pp. 196-202). 
See also Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, be. 266- 
201 ; lawEeview, 1 . 79-96 ; law Times, iii. 27- 
29, xevi. 463-6 ; Journal of Jurisprudence, zxi. 
412-7; law Magazine, ucciii. 162-68; legal 
Observer, xxvii. 41-3, xxiz. 167-63 ; American 
law Haview, xii. 39-08 ; Blackwood’s Magazine, 
czxii. 91-112; Illustrated london News, 4 March 
1843, 13 April 1844 ; Byall’s Portraits of Emi- 
nent Conservatives, 2nd ser. (with portrait) ; Ran- 
dom Beeollections of the House of lords, 1886, 
pp. 191-7 ; Georgian Era, 1833, ii. 827 ; Hender- 
son’s Beeollections of John Adolphus, 1871. pp. 
182-4; Gent. Mag. 18321. 178, 18441.648-62; 
Brayley and Britton’s History of Surrey, 1860, v. 
7-9, 11; Burke’s Peerage, 1806, pp 13, 1373; 
G, E. G.’s Complete Peerage, i. 33-4; Grad. 
Cautabr. 1866, p. 337 : Haydn’s Book of Digni- 
ties, 1890; Martin’s Masters of the Bench of the 
Inner Temple, 1883, p. 93 ; Official Eetum of 
lasts of Members of Parliament, ii. 276, 289, 
306, 322, 329, 343; Notes and Queries, passim; 
Coleridge’s Table Talk, 1884, p. 216.] 

G.F.E. B. 

BOAHLBTT, Sib JAMES TOEEE 
(1799-1871), general, and leader of tbe 
heavy cavalry charge at Balaclava, bom in 
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1799, -was second son of Jcimes Scarlett, -first 
baron Abinffer [q. t.] After being educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, bo 
■was gazetted cornet, 18Lb hussars, in 1813, 
and, being placed on half-pay, studied for a 
year at the senior department, Sandhurst. 
In 1830 he -was gazetted major 5th dragoon 
guards. Prom 1836 to 1841 he represented 
Guildford in the conservative interest, taking 
no very active part in political strife, but 
voting unwaveiingly with his party. In 
1840 Slajor Scarlett was promoted to the com- 
mand of his regiment, and henceforward the 
6 th dragoon guards became conspicuous as one 
of the most efficient corps in the service, 
lie retained his command for nearly fourteen 
years — a length of time which served to 
permanently identify his name with his 
regiment. In 1853 Colonel Scarlett was on 
the point of retiring into private life, but 
mutterings of war witb Eussia were audible, 
and in 1854 he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the hea'vy brigade. lie sailed for 
Turhey j at V arna, where a large proportion 
of his old regiment had been suddenly struck 
down by cholera, he at oncemado his way to 
the hospitals, and by his cheerful demeanour 
reduced the panic that had seized the men. 
Towards the and of September 1864 ha pro- 
ceeded with the heavy brigade, following 
after the hulk of tke army whick had fought 
the battle of the Alma, to the Crimea, and 
as brigadier before Sebastopol saw his first 
shot fired. 

Early in the morning of 23 Oct. a force 
of twenty-five thousand Eussians which in- 
cluded a strong body of cavalry, under 
Ijiprandi, attacked and captured some of 
the earthworks whick protected the rear of 
the investing armies, and then, pusliing 
rapidly forward, began to threaten the Eng- 
lish comp near Balaclava. At the first sem- 
blance of attack Scarlett had his brigade 
under arms, and, after making some show of 
throatening the enemy, received orders from 
Lord Eaglan to move from the picket lines 
in rear ot the right of the British army to 
Kadilcoi, an important tactical point. 'While 
marching thither the configuration of the 
^und concealed the further advance of the 
Eussians, hut on turning a fold, Scarlett 
suddenly discovered, on his left fionk and 
close at hand, a body of the enemy’s cavalry 
amounting to about two thousand sabres. 
Both the hostile forces were astounded at the 
rencontre. The Eussians halted first, but, per- 
ceiving their opportunity, began to advance 
at a rapid trot, with the apparent intention 
^ charging Scarlett’s exposed flank. The 
imminence and mo^itude of his peril were 
mot by an astonishing audacity. Scarlett 


instantly gave the word ‘left wkd~Uh 
line to the three squadrons nearest to him 

— Inniskilling andSeots Greys— and, nlaciim 

himself at the head of this puny fore? 
numbering barely three hundred sabre- 
drove stmigbt uphill at the enemy, who^ 
speed had gradually slackened to a slow 
trot, a walk, and finally changed to a halt 
The next moment the three hundred Entfl 
lish troopers had bounded into the mid&t of 
Ibe enemy. ‘ The issue,’ -wrote Lord Eanlan 
in his despatch, ‘was never for one moment 
doubtful.’ After a few moments the charoe 
■was supported by the remaining squadrom, 
numbering about four hundred men, and 
then the unwieldy column of Eussian 
cavalry heaved, swayed to and fro and 
finally broke up. During the fight, Scarlett 
slashed right and left indiscriminately, far 
too jostled to single out any inkmdual 
antagonUt, and though ha received manv 
au ill-directed blow and many a slight 
sword cut, and the next morning was black 
and blue with bruises all over his body, he 
escaped without a serious wound. The top 
of his massive brass helmet, however, bad 
been stove in with a powerful blow. The 
suh.sequenl incidents ot the day included the 
fatol and desperate charge of the light bri- 
gade. "Wlien its remnants came straggling 
back after their desperate exploit, and the 
previous flankiug fire from the Eussian gone 
had beon almost silenced, Scarlett ma£ an 
eifort to secure some substantial adrantagih> 
from the previous slaughter. Putting him- 
self at tiie head of his dragoons, which had 
been drn-wn up in reserve, he led the way to 
a second charge down the valley of death. 
'While advancing at a sharp pace, his aide- 
de-camp, QenerfU Beatson, snot up alongside 
of him and shouted out that he was charg- 
ing the Eussians alono; his brigade had 
gone 'threes about.’ Chafing with anger, he 
galloped back to ascertain the meaning of 
this unauthorised retreat, but was stopped 
by Lord Lucan, who said, ‘It is nil rmkt, 
Scarlett; I ordered the '* halt ’’ond" retire” 
to he sounded. I have lost the light bri- 
gade ; I will not lose the heavy br^de too 
if I can help it.’ Scarlett was of opinion 
that if he had been allowed to persevere be 
might have captured and carried off the 
twelve Eussian gims at the head of the 
valley, and would certainly have cut off a 
large number of their fugpUve oaval^ near 
the Traotir Bridge. For his services at 
Balaclava the brigadier was promoted to the 
rank of major-general, and in 1856 he was 
created a E!.0.B. 

In April 1866 he returned to Eimlend, 
hut was soon appointed to succeed per- 
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manently Lord Lucan in the command of 
rte entire British cavalry in the Orimen, 
with the local rank of lieutenant-general, 
^though family reasons made him at first 
^uctant to accept the post, he returned to 
the Crimea, -without a day’s unnecessary 

^*The original splendid force of cavalry 
which had landed in the Crimea in 1854 
had hy the time Scarlett assumed chief 
conunand in 1856, been almost annihilated 
bT the sword or by the rigour _ of the 
climate. Large drafts of recruits had 
been sent out to flU up the gaps, and hy 
of unremitting labour and barrack- 
field drill even in presence of the enemy, 
Sir James hy the spring of 1866 brought 
them to a satisfactory condition of olfieiency. 
'But even in 1856,’ he used to say, ‘I 
would not have ventured -with them to 
fight another Balaclava.’ At the conclusion 
of the -war Sir James Scarlett -was appointed 
to the command of the cavalry in the 
Aldershot district) thence he was trans- 
ftrred to Portsmouth, and in 1860 was 
gazetted adjutant-general to the forces. In 
1865 he was selected for the prize of home 
appointments, the command of the Aider- 
shot comp. During the latter part of his 
♦enure of office the brilliant successes of the 
Prussians in their wars with Austria aud 
France had caused a revolution in tactics. A 
modiflcstion in modem conditions of wav- 
fsie necessitated a modification in instruc- 
tion, ’No doubt this is necessary,’ said the 
veteran regretfully, ‘ but I am too old to go 
to school again and to unlearn the lessons 
of my life. I had best leave the task to 
younger men.’ In his closing years he was 
one of the last surviving types of the blue 
and huff school of tories. In 1860 he was 
created a G.O.B,, and on 1 Nov. 1870, on 
Tssigning the Aldershot command, he re- 
tired from active duty. He died suddenly 
iuBecember 1871. 

Sir James Scarlett married Oharlotte, 
daughter and coheiress of Colonel Har- 
greaves of Burnley, Lancashire, but left no 
Msne. His portrait, hy Sir P. Grant, belongs 
to Lord Ahinger, and a model, by Matthew 
Noble, is in &e National Portrait Gollery, 
London. 

[Ptivata information ; Einglake’s Crimea, in 
wMeh the account of the charge of the heavy 
litigade was declared by Scarlett to be inaccurate 
in details.] H. N. 

SOABLETT, NATHANIEL (1763-1802), 
biblical translator, bom 28 Sept. 1758, was 
educated at theWesley an school, Kingswood, 
Obucestershiie, and at Merchant Taylors’ 


School, vyhich he entered in 1767, He became 
a shipwright, after wards an accountant, when 
he projected the ‘ Commercial Almanac,’ 
eventually a bookseller in the Strand, and 
publisher of ‘ The British Theatre.’ Origi- 
nally a methodist, he became a univer- 
salist, under the preaching of Ellmnan Win- 
chester, and a baptist through the influence 
of Winchester’s successor, William Vidler 
[q. T.] In 1798 appeared a version of the 
New Testament, ‘humbly attempted hy 
Nathaniel Scarlett, assisted hy men of piety 
and literature.’ The basis of this was a 
manuscript translation by James Creighton, 
an Anglican clergyman. Once a week 
Creighton, Vidler, and John Cue, a San- 
denianiau, met Scarlett at his house, 349 
Strand, to revise this translation, The 
final arrangement, dramatic in form, with 
introduction of speolcer’s names, also the 
headings and notes, are entirely Scarlett's 
work. The hook is a u«eful curiositj'. 
It was called ‘ A Translation of the New 
Testament from the Original Greek,’ 1798, 
12mo, plates ; there are two distinct en- 
graved title-pages, hearing the same date. 
Scarlett contributed both prose and verse to 
the * Universalist’s Miscellany j ’ from it was 
reprinted ‘ A Scenic Arrangement of Isaiah’s 
Prophecy, relating to the Fall of . . . Babylon,' 
1802, 4to, in verse. He died on 18 Nov. 1802, 
aged 60. 

^Dniversalist’s Miscellany, 1803 j Montbly 
Bepository, 1817 p. 103, 1818 p. 6; Notes and 
Qnerios, 4 June 1881.] A. G-. 

SCARLETT, PETER CAMPBELL 
(1804-1881), diplomatist, born in Spring 
Gardens, Loudon, on 27 Nov. 1804, was 
youngest son of James Searlett, first baron 
Abinger [q. vj, and of Louisa Henrietta, 
daughter of Peter Campbell of Kilmory, 
Argyllshire. General Sir James Yorke Scar- 
lett [q. V.] was his brother. After being edu- 
cated at a private school at East Sheen aud 
at Eton, he proceeded to Trinity College, 
CambrldM, in 1824. He had been intended 
for the bar, but Canning seems to hare 
eisuaded his father to send him into the 
iplomatio service. Accordingly on 10 Oct. 
1825 he become an attache at Coiistantinoxile 
in the suite of Sir Stratford Canning [q. v.] 
Removed to Paris on 1 June 1828, he wos a 
witness of the revolution which ended in the 
flight of Charles X on 16 Aug. 1880, aud 
was for a time made prisoner by the mob. 
He was appointed paid attachS to Brazil in 
February 1834, and left England for Bio on 
2 Aug. 1834. In the course of 1835-6 lie 
made an exoursiou across the Pampas and 
Andes, a full account of which he published 
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under the title of ‘ South America and the 
Pacillc’^2 Tols. Londonj 1888). The hook 
has an iuterestm|^ appendix upon Pacific 
steam communication. lU-health interrupted 
his diplomatic career, andhe acted as marshal 
to his father, then chief haron of the ex- 
chequer. On 8 April 1844 he resumed "work 
abroad as secretary of legation at Florence, 
and was made a d.B. on 19 Sept. 1864. On 
81 Dec. 1866 he -was promoted to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
at Bio Janeiro, but on 18 Dec. 1858 yyent 
back to Florence os minister. After the 
union of Italy in 1860 the mission was 
abolished, and Scarlett retired on a pension. 
On 12 June 1862 he was again employed as 
envoy extraordinary at Athens, and in No- 
vember 1864, after a prolonged stay in Eng- 
land, was transferred to the court of the 
Emperor Maximilian in Mexico. There, as 
at Athens, he witnessed the deposition of the 
reigning sovereign. On 11 Oct. 1807 he retired 
finally on pension. 

Scarlett daring his retirement gathered 
materials for the life of his father, which 
were published under the title of ‘ Materials 
for the Life of James Scarlett, Lord Abin^er,* 
London, 1877. He died at Parkhurst, Dorking, 
Suriw, on 16 July 1881. He married twice : 
first, Frances SopniaMosWn, second daughiei* 
of Edmund Lomax of iParkhurst (she died 
in 1849) ; secondly, on 27 Deo. 1878, Louisa 
Anne Jeonnin, daughter of J. "Wolfe Murray, 
and widow of Lord Cringletie. He left one 
son, a colonel in the guards, and one daughter, 
who married Sir Joan Walsham. 

[Poreign Office List, 1880; Times, 16 July 
1881; Burks’s Peerage, 8.v, 'Abingor;* private 
information.] C. A. H. 

SCARLETT, ROBERT (1499 P-1694), 
‘ Old Scarlett,’ was a well-Itnown figure in 
the precincts of Peterborough cathedral dur- 
ing the greater part of the sixteenth century. 
He was bom about 1409, and was esta- 
bliabed os sextou some years previous to 
1636, when he buried Catherine of Arragon 
on the north side of the cathedral choir. 
On 1 Aug. 1686, after great ceremonial, he 
buried Mary Queen of Scots on the south 
aide of the same choir. He was buried near 
the west portal in July 1694. On a square 
stone at the west end of the cathedral is the 
inscription ‘July 2 1694. R. S. estatia 98,’ 
but a manuscript note in Q-unton states that 
his real age was ninety-five. Above the 
stone hongs an extremely quaint oil-painting 

i canvas 76 by 64) in a large wooden frame ; 
.1, 12«. was paid for the original picture in 
lfi66. The present work, a copy made in 
1747, represents the nonagenarian sexton 


with a shovel and keys, dressed in a wA 
suit, with a dog-whip thrust through W. 
leathern girdle, it being a regular pait of a 
se.xton*s duty in those days to whip doiis 
out of church ; below the figure are twelve 
rude verses. 

A good etching was executed by'W "Wil 
Hams in 1776 (Brit. Mus. Print Room notl 
traits 8.V. ‘ Soaleits ’), andthereis auenffniT 
ing by Page in the ‘Wonderful Mao.alne* 
reproduced in 1804 in Granger’s ‘ifondeN 
M Museum ’ (ii. 666), where Scarlett is 
noticed as • Old Scaleits.’ His portrait is 
still reproduced in colours upon the porcelain 
cups and other vessels sold as souvenirs of 
Peterborough cathedral, and a local annual 
is entitled ‘ Old Scarlett’s Almanack.’ 

[Sweeting’s Peterborough Churches, I86g 
pp 64, 62 ; Gunton's Hist. Peterburgh Church' 
1688, p. 93 I Dibdm'a Northern 1 our, i. ijl 
Dyer's Church-Lore Gleanings, 1892; Ones a 
"Week, 18 Fab. 1871 ; Notes and Queries, 6tb ser, 
X. 293, 358 ; Quart. Rev Jon. 1867 i Hurrav’s 
Eaetem Cathedrale, p. 71 ; Northauts. Notes 
andQ,UBTies, i.{1886) 249 ; MagazinPittoresone. 
Paris, 1866, 392.] T.8. 

SCARTH, HARRY MENGDEN (1814- 
1890), antiquary, born on H May 1814, was 
son of Tliomas Frashfleld Scorth of Kever- 
Btoue in the patish of Stamdrop, co. Durhsia, 
chief agent to successive dulces of Cleve- 
land, and his wife Mary, horn Milbank, of 
Gainford, near Darlington. After receiving 
his early education at the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, he entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
graduated B.A. in 1837, proceeded M.A. in 
1841, and was admitted ad eundein at Ox- 
ford on 1 Deo. 1842. He was ordained dea- 
con in 1887 and priest in 1840, and for a 
short time held the curacy of Eaton Con- 
stantine, Shropshire, which ha left on bemg; 
presented by William Henry, first duke of 
Cleveland, to the rectory of Eenley iu the 
same county. By the same patron he wa’ 
presented in 1841 to the rectory of Bathwick 
in the borough of Bath, Somerset. In 1871 
Harry George, fourth duke of Cleveland, pre- 
sented him to the rectory ofWringtoD, Somer- 
set, which he held until his dea^. He was 
appointed a prebendary ofWells onfiSMarch 
1848, and was rurol dean of Portisbeadfrom 
about 1880, He died atTaugieron6 Aprill890, 
and was buried at Wrington. By his wife, 
Elizabeth SaRy (d. 1870), daughter of John 
Leveson Hamilton (d. 1826), rector of Elies- 
borough Bucki^hamshire, whom he married 
on 16 Nov. 184^ he had seven children, of 
whom a son, Leveson Edward Scarth, and 
two unmarried daughters survived him. He 
was a moderate hi^ churcbman and a go^ 
parish priest. He was much esteemed in 
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Bfttb ® -n-indow •was erected to bis 
memotyby public subscription in St. Mary’s 
Cburcb, Buthwick. 

Soartb rnnied amonff the best English au- 
thorities on lioman antiquities, and specially 
the relics of theEonian occupation ofBritain, 
but rvas inclined to believe that the influence 
of the occupation ■was more permanent than 
is generally admitted by historians {Saturday 
JUview, 16 Dec. 1883, Ivi. 769). His princi- 
pal publications are ' Aquss Solis, or Notices 
of R^an Bath,’ 4to, 1864, and ‘ Roman 
Britain,’ 8vo n. d. [1883], in a series entitled 
‘E»ly Britain ’ (Society for Bromoting Obris- 
tian Knou’ledge). Erom 1886 ha was a con- 
stant contributor to the ‘Proceedings ’ of the 
Society of Antiquariea and one of his papers, 
on th e ‘ Camps on the River Avon at Clifton,’ 
is printed in ’ Arohseologia,’No. 44, p. 428. 
He ilso contributed to the journals of the 
Areheeological Institute, the Arehmological 
Association, and the Somerset Areheeological 
and Natural History Society. 

At.toti Maht Euzabbth Scaeth (1848- 
1889), the eldest daughter, published '1110 
Story of the Old Cathmic and other Eindred 
Movements,’ 8vo, 1888. 

[Proa of Sac. of Antiq. 1890, 2nd ser. xiii, 
141 i Ptoe. of Somerset Arcbaeol. and Nat. Hist. 
Sac. 1890, xxxri. 198-9 ; private information.] 

W. H. 

SOATOHERD, NORRISSON CAVEN- 
DISH (1780-1858), antiquary, horn at Mor- 
ley, Yorkshire, ou 29 Eeb. 1780, was eldest 
son of V'atson Scatoherd, a successful bar- 
rister on the northern circuit. His family 
bad been resident at Morley for two centu- 
ries. After attending Marylehone and Hip- 
perbolme schools he was coUad to the bar 
horn Ghay’s Inn on 28 Nov. 1800. But 
being possessed of ample means, he soon 
forsook the law for literary and antiquarian 
pnrsuits. On 16 Jan. 1851 he was elected 
a fellow of the Socie^ of Antiquaries. He 
died at Morley on 16 Feh. 1853, leaving a 
widow and six children. 

Scatcherd was author of: 1. ‘ The History 
of Morley . . , Yorkshire,’ 8vo, Leeds, 1830; 
an excolleut hook, compiled from original 
sonrees. 2. ‘Memoirs of the celebrated 
Eugene Aram,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1832 j another 
edit. 1838. 3, ‘Gleanings after Eugene 

Aram,’ 8vo, Loudon, 1840. 4. ‘ The Ohapel 
of Eing Edward III on ‘Wakefleld Bridge,’ 
Svo, London, 1843. Scatcherd was a con- 
tributor to the ' Gentleman’s Magazine ’ and 
Hone’s ‘Year ' and ‘ Table ’ hooks, 

[Wm, Smith’s Hist, of Morley, 1876 ; Wm, 
Smith’s Morley, Ancient and Modem, 1886; 
Gent, Mag. 1868, i. 206 ; Notes and Queries, 6th 
ser. ii. 514, iii. 16, 168.] G. 0-. 


SOATTERGOOD, ANTONY (1611- 
1687), divine, was eldest of the twelve chil- 
dren of John ‘ Skatergood,’ gentleman, oi 
Ohaddesden, Derbyshire^ by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Erancis Baker, yeoman, of 
Ellastone, a village in North Staffordshire, 
The parents irere married at EUastona on 
18 Dec. 1608, and Antony was baptised there 
on 18 Sept. 1611 (parish registe^. He matri- 
culated horn Trinity College, Cambridge, as 
a sizar on 17 Dec. 1628, graduating B.A. in 
1632-3. He contributed Latin verses to the 
university collections in honour respectively 
of theBuke of York in 1633, of the PrineC'S 
Elizabeth in 1635, and of Charles I, on the 
birth of hie fifth child, in 1687. In the last 
year Greek verses by him were prefixed to 
J. Duport’s ‘Liber Job.’ 

Hisfriends at Cambridge included WiUiom 
Soncroft, afterwards archbishop of Canter- 
bury, end John Pearson, afterwards bishop 
of Chester. Taking holy orders, he acted 
as chaplain at Trinity College from 1687 to 
1640. On 2 .^ril 1641 he was admitted to 
the rectory of Winwick, Northamptonshire, 
on the presentation of John Williams, bishop 
of Lincoln. This living he hedd till his death. 
He received a oanonry in Lincoln Cathedral 
on 6 May 1641, and hecame chaplain and 
Bbrarian to the bishop. Prom an unprinted 
manuscript in Williams’s Library he edited 
'Annotationeein Vetue Teetamentum et in 
Epistolem ad Ephesios,’ Cambridge, 1663 
(new edit. Eranlaort, 1704). The author- 
ship is uncertain. 

Meanwhile he joined with John Pearson, 
the latter’s brother Richard, and Francis 
Gouldman, in compiling a collection of biblical 
criticism which was intended to supplement 
Walton’s Polyglot Bible. Their efforts 
resulted in ‘ Oiitici Saori sive Doctissimomm 
Yirorum in SS. BibliaAnnotationes etTrao 
tatuB,’ which wae published in nine folio 
volumes in 1660, with a dedication to 
Charles II (another edit. Frankfort, 1696; 
2nd edit. Amsterdam, 1698), Scattergood 
corrected nearly the whole work for the 
presB. A copy presented by himself is in 
Ibiinity College Lihra^. On 8 March 1662 
Scattergood^ and Dillingham were directed 
by convocation to see throng the press the 
amended Book of CouunonTrayer. In the 
following June he received, at the king’s 
request, the degree of D.D. at Cambridge, in 
consideration <a his great abilities and ‘ suffi- 
ciencie in leaTning^(EjBRin3TT, i. 780). In 
1G64 Scattergood received the prebend of 
Sawley in Lichfield Cathedral, to which the 
treas'orership of the cathedral was attached. 
He contributed BOl, to the restoration of the 
cathedral, and became chaplain to Bishop 
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Joba Hacket [q. v.] Oa 16 Aug. 1666 be re- 
ceived anotbei Liebfield prebead, that of Pipa 
Miaor, aud ia 1669 tbe living of Yelvertoit, 
near Winwick, wbicb be continued to bold 
with "Winwicik. On 10 July 1069 be •vyns 
incorporated D.D. at Oxford at tbe opening 
of tbe Sbeldonian Theatre. 

In 1666 be prefixed a Greek ode to Duport’s 
tfifitTpos, and in 1670 Duport re- 
turned the compliment by including a eulogy 
on him. in his ‘ Mus® Subseciv®.’ Scatter- 
good meanwhile Tvas busily engaged in literary 
work. He edited in 1672 ^2ndedit.) ‘ XLVII 
Sermons by Antony Fanudon ’ [q. v.J lie 
was long occupied in a revision of Scbre- 
velius’s Greek lexicon, first published in 
1645 (WoETnufOTON, Aliecellanies, 1704, 
p. 306), and be prepared a new edition (add- 
ing no fewer than five thousand words) of 
Thomas’s Latin dictionary in 1078. lie is 
further credited with having bi'ougbt up to 
a total of 33,145 tbe number of references 
to parallel passages in a folio edition of tbo 
Bible issued at Cambridge in 1678 by tbe 
university printer, J. Hayes. This number 
exceeds by 7,250 the references found in 
Hayes’s edition of the Bible of 1677. Unfor- 
tunately no cony of the 1678 edition ia known 
to be extant (Cohos', Editions of the Bible, 
p. 35 ; Lewis, History of the English Trans- 
lations, 1739, p. 344; IIoese, Introduction, 
i. 328). But a ijunito edition printed by 
Hayes appeared in 1083, and repeats Scat- 
tewood's generous embellishments. 

Li 1682 be resigned bis prebend of Lich- 
field and that of Lincoln. In both benefices 
be was succeeded by bis son. He died on 
30 July 1637, and was buried in tbe chancel 
of Yelvertoft church. Hennett, while bishop 
■of Peterborough, purchased in 1724-5 Scat- 
tergood’s ‘choice collection of books’ from 
Mr. Smith, bookseller, of Daventry. 

Scattergood married Martha, daughter of 
Thomas 'Wharton, merchant of London. She 
died in December 1654, being buried at 'Win- 
wick. By her Scattergood had two sons — 
Samuel (see below) and John — and one 
.daughter, Hlizaboth. 

Ihe elder son, SAsroEE Scaitergooe 
(1646-1696), baptised at Winwidk on 16 April 
1646, was entered at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on 20 May 1662, and was admitted 
a BWolar on 29 .^ril 1064, at the same 
time as Sir Isaac Newton (Ti-m. Coll, Be- 
gisters). He graduated B.A. in 1065, M.A. 
in 1669, and in the same year was elected a 
fellow of his college. In 1669, like his father, 
he was incorporated at Oxford on the open- 
ing of the Sheldonian Theatre. In the same 
year a Greek poem by him on the death (rf 
.Queen Henrietta Maria was printed in ‘ Thrcni 


Cantabrigienses,’ Cambridge, 1669 ('•Rriuli 
M:useum). He took holy orders, and preach; ; 
at Newmarket on 2 April 1676. The serin . 
was published ‘by his Majestie’s special cum. 
mand.’ It is not reprinted in his ‘ Collects 
Sermons.’ From 1678 to 1681 he was vi.^ 
of St. Mary’s, Lichfield (St. Mary’s pLa, 
register), and on 23 July 1681 he was pn. 
sented to the vicarago ot "Ware, in the cii- 
of his college. This living ho resigned within 
four months, and was collated to the vicaraa, 
of Blockleyin Worcestershire (Sobex. J/* 
of Blocldey, 1876). On the 12th of th 
previous September he had married at Tet- 
tenhall in Staifordshire Elizabeth Gilbert of 
Lichfield (Tettenhall parish register) and 
resigned his fellowship. He became pre- 
hendaiy of Lichfield on 6 June 1682 (IUe- 
WOOD, Hist, of Lichfield, p. 241; Bmitne 
Willis, Survey of Uathedrah, p. 456), and 
in 1683 he was installed prebendary of Idn- 
coln {JIarleian il/A 7048, f. 434; Bbowse 
Willis, p. 226) ; in both preferments he 
succeeded lifo father. He died at Blockicr 
at the age of fifty, and was burM there oa 
10 Deo. 1606 (Bleckley parish register). 
He left a Avidow and two claughteTs, one of 
whom, Martho (1686-1764), left lOOf. to tbe 
poor of Blookloy (a charity that is still ad- 
ministered) and lOOf. to the poor of Yelver- 
toft in Northamptonshire. 

In 1700 there was published; ‘Twelve 



presented a copy to the Kbrary of Mnity 
College, Cambridge. 

In 1728 there appeared: ‘Fifty-two Se> 
mous upon several occasions by Samuel 
Scattergood,’ 2 vols. London, 1728 (_new 
edition, Oxford, 1810). It contains the 
twelve sermons published in 1700, hut neither 
of two which were separate^ published ia 
Scattergood’s lifetime. In S. Olapham's ‘ Se^ 
mons, selected and abridged, chiefiy hm 
Minor Authors,’ London, ISIS, four of Samuel 
Scattergood’s sermons are included. Claphim 
(vol. iii. p. lx.xvi) says ‘ Scattergood's sermons 
nave long been scarce and highly valued.' 

[Information kindly given by Br. Aldit 
■Wright; Cole’s MSS. in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
5880; Lb Neve’s Fasti; AVinwiek Parish 
gister ; authorities cited.] T. S-n. 


SOHALBY, JOHN db (d. 1333), canon 
of Lincoln, [See Soalbt.] 

SCHALCH, ANDREAV (1692-1776), 
master-foundei', was bom at Bchaffhauaen 
in 1602. After being employed in tbe cannon 
foundry at Douay he come 'to England, and 
in August 1716 he was engaged to build the 
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InmacBS and provide the utensils for the new 
brassfonndry at the Wan-en (afterwords the 
Arsenal), Woolwich. TJp to that time it had 
been used as a depdt for stores, and cannon 
bad been proved there, but not manufactured. 
The only place for casting brass ordnance in 
p;..rinTid was Bayley’s private foundry in 
Mootfields, where Whitefleld’s tabernacle 
jfterwB^ stood. A number of people as- 
sembled there on 10 May 1716 to see soma 
of the French guns tahen by hlarlborough 
recast as Bugbsh pieces, and an explosion 
occurred by which seventeen persons were 
hilled and others injured. It was in conse- 
quence of this disastrous accident that a 
mrernment foundry was decided on. The 
storv has often bean repeated that Schalcb, 
a ro'ung and unknown man, predicted this 
erplonon, having noticed the dampness of 
the moulds ; that after it had token place he 
itas advertised for, and that the selection of 
a site ftr the new foundry was left to him. 
He has therefore been reckoned the father of 
the Arsenal. But the story is unautheuti- 
cated. H^o such advertisement has been 
traced. On the contrary, one has been found 
(10 July 1716) inviting competent men to 
offer themselves, after the site had been 
chosen and the building began. A good re- 
port of Schaloh’a capacity having been ob- 
tained through the British imiater at 
Brnssels, his appointment to Woolwich was 
confirmed in October. His pay was fixed at 
51. a day. A warrant of the Duke of Marl- 
botoogh as master-general of the ordnance 
formally nominated Schalch master-founder 
of his majesty’s brass foundry 10 May 1718. 

He lemoined master-founder for nearly 
satvyears, acquiring wealth and reputation. 
In hlemmmg’s ' Soldat AUemand ’ (1726) 
the excellence of the British brass pieces is 
raecially mentioned. Scholch never suffered 
the fornaces to he opened till workmen and 
spectators had joined him in prayer. 

fie died at the age of eighty-four, and was 
buried in WoolwicEichurohyard. The ‘Gen- 
tleman's Magazine’ records his death as 
Andrew Sohutch (ate), esq., at Greenwich on 
6 Feh. 1776. His two daughters married re- 
sp^ively Colonel Belson, II.A., and Colonel 
IViUlomson, B.A. ; each was commondsmt at 
Woolwich. Four of Schalch’e groudsons, 
also in the royal artillery, were oommem orated 
"Bith him inisei by a window in St. George's 
garrison) Ohureh at Woolwioh. 

[Proceedings of the B. A. Institution, vi. 28S ; 
Vincent's Records of the Woolwich District; 
Scott’s British Army, iii. 32i.'] K M. D. 

SOHAlSrOB:, JOHN (I740-I82S), ad- 
nural,boraml740, sonof Alexandei'Schanek 
of Castlereg,Fifeshire, first went to sea in the 

TOIk xtii. 


merchant service, and entered the navy in 
1768 on board the Duke, ftom which after a 
few weeks he was transferred to the Shrews- 
bury, and served in her for nearly four years 
os an able seaman. He was then rated by 
Captain (afterwards Sir) Hugh PsHiser [q.v.] 
as a midshipman for rix months. Afterwards 
he was a midshipman and master's mate in 
the Tweed, and on 10 Jan. 1766 passed his 
examination, being then ‘more than 26.’ 
After spending some time in the Bmerald 
with Captain Charles Douglas [q. v.j, in the 
Princess Amelia, flagship oi Sir George Rod- 
ney in the West Indies in 1771, and in the 
Asia, with Captain George Vandeput [q. v.], 
on the Norw American station, he was 
promoted in June 1776 to he hentenant, and 
put in command of the Canso, a small vessel 
employedintheSt. Lawrence. Hewas already 
known 08 a man of considerable mechanical 
ingenuity, and especially as the constructor 
of a cot fitted with pulleys so that it could 
be raised or lowered by the person lying in 
it, which had obtained for him the nickname 
of ' Old Purchase.’ He was now recom- 
mended by Vandeput as a proper person to 
superintend the fitting out of a flotilla on 
the lakes, and he was accordingly placed in 
charge of the naval eatablishment at St. 
John in Canada. He brought thither the 
frame of a ship of 300 tons, previously put 
together at Quebec, and in less than a month 
had this vessel afloat on Lake Champlain, 
where she largely contributed to the defeat 
of the American fl.otilLa on 11 and 18 Oct. 
During the following months he fitted out 
several vessels on the other lakes, and had 
the control of the establishments at Quebec 
and Detroit, as well as of that at St. John, In 
the autumn of 1777 he was attached to the 
army with General Burgoyne, and con- 
structed several floating midges, some of 
which were brought ftom a distance of 
seventy miles. WRen the army was com- 
pelled to surrender, these bridges feU into 
the hands of the enemy. On 15 Aug. 1783 
he was promoted to the rank of captain. As 
early as 1774 he had built a private boat at 
Boston with a sliding ke^. He now took 
up the idea again, and brought it before 
the admiralty, who, on a favourable report 
from the navy board, ordered two vessels 
of IS tons to he built on the s^e lines, one 
with, the other without, a sliding keel. On 
the complete success of the vessel on Schanck’s 
plan, other larger vesselB were buflt, includ- 
ing the Cynthia, sloop of war; but the most 
celebratea of them was the Lady Helson, in 
which many of the earlier surveys of 
^uthern Australia were carried out (JAKUS 
Geast, Vot/offe qf Discovery t« the JMy 

8 
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Nelson), In 1794 Sohandc served with the passed. Here he became well kaown oaT 

expedition against Martinioue and Quade- lithographic artist, and was largely employ d 

loupe as transport agent, and again with the upon the illustrations to scientific worm YV 

army in Inlanders. He was nitorwards ap- 'which his painstaking accuracy and indnstrr 

pointed superintendent of the coast defence, well qualified him. _ Many examples of hi'a 
tor which he built and fitted a number of rafts skill are contained in the 'Transactions of 
■and boats cair^g guns. In 1799 he was the Geological Society ’ and the works of 
again employed on transport service with Dr. Buckland, Sir Richard Owen, and Pro- 
thearmyin Hollnnd,andwasone of thecom- fessor Sedgwick. He also painted many ey. 
missioners of the transport board. In 1^2 cellent diagrams of scientific and antiquarian 
his failing sight compelled him to retire, subjects. In 1817 he sent four portraits to 
He became a rear-admiral on 9 Nov. 1805, the Royal Academy, and ftom 1826 was s 
vice-admiral on 31 July 1810, admiral on frequent exhibitor, chiefly of topographical 
19 July 1821. He died in the early summer views, both at theacademyond 'withthelfew 
of 1823. He married a sister of Sir 'William "Water-colour Society, of which he was an 
Grant [q. v.], master of the roUs. original member. Scharf took a great inte- 

' [Mavshall’a Roy. Nav. Biogr. i. 324; Gent. topography of London, and made 

Mag. 1823 , ii. 81 ; Oharnock's Marino Arohitec- p number oi drawing of the old build- 
ture, iii. 338 - 62 .] J. K. L. *ngs, street scenes, and domestic life of the 

metropolis j a valuable collection of these 
SOHART’, GEORGE (1788-1860), was deposited in the Rriti^ Museum by 
draughtsman and lithographer, -was born at his widow and son in 1862. In 1817 he 
Mamburg, Bavaria, in 1788. His father, a painted a group of the Spa Fields rioters— 

tradesman in that town, had been in good Watson, Thistlewood, Preston, andHooper 

circumstances, but shared in the general when on their trial, which was engiared, 
ruin of the inhabitants caused by the fre- In 1818 he published an etching of the scene 
quent inoiirsions of the French and Austrian at the hustings in Oovent Garden durinv the 
armies during the wars which followed the election of that year, and in 1821 alitho^ph 
outbreak of the French revolution ; and of the coronation procession of George IV, 
young Scharf, after receiving very little edu- In 1880 he made for the corporation of Lon- 
cation, was thrown upon his own resources, don two large watercolour dro'wings of the 
With the help of friends he went in 1804 to approaches to the new London Bridge, then 
Munich, where he studied for a time under in course of construction, 'with ths old Imes 
Professor Haufaer, and copied pictures in the of thoroughfare about to be removed ; these, 
Finokothek; there he was noticed by King which he afterwards executed in lithography, 
Maximilian, who purchased his copy of a are now in the Guildhall library, as is aUe 
portrait of Prince Eugbne Beauharnais. a drawing of the lord-mayor’s Wqnet on 
After working for a few years as a miniature- 9 Nov, 1828, of which he issued a litho- 
painter and drawing-master and acquiring graph. His other puhlicatlous include a 
the art of lithography, which hod been re- view of the ruins oi St. Stephen's Chapel, 
cently invented Iw his fellow-countryman 'Westminster, after the fire of 1884; the in- 
Sene&lder, Sdhaxf left his native land in terior of the dividend pay-office in Ike Bank 
1610, and for five years led a wandering and of England, 1835 ; and a set of views in the 
adventurous life, traveUing through France Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, 1831 
and the Low Countries, and witnessing ma^ Sohoii died at 29 Great George Street, West- 
cf the military events of the period. lie minster, on 11 Nov. 1860, and was buried la 
supported himself chiefly by painting miuia- the Brompton cemetery. By his wife, Eliza- 
tures of the officers in the contending armies, beth Hicks, who survived imtU 1869, he had 
and occosionaRy worked with cannon-balls two sons ; George (afterwards Sir George 
and shells foUing about him and his sitters. Scharf) [q. v.] and Henry. The latter, after 
He escaped from Antwerp during the siege being troinea as an artist, went on the stage, 
of 1814, and, joining the English arm^, -was and lor a few years acted with soma success 
appointed 'heutenant of baggage’ ui the in Shakespearean characters; he then settled 
engineer department. In this capacity he in the United States, where he taught eft and 
was present at the battle of 'Waterloo, and elocution at the 'Virginia Female Institute, 
accompanied the allied armies to Paris, where Staunton, and elsewhere. Later heretiuned 
he made some interesting views of the camp to the stage, and died in America about 
in the Bois de Boulogne. Being advised to 1890. 

try his fortune in England, Scharf left Paris [Athenieum, 17 Nov. 1860 ; Redgrave's Dirt, 
on New Year's day (1816) and come to Lon- of Artists ; exhibition oatalogaos: private in- 
don, where the remainder of his life was formation.] F> M. O'D. 
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SOHABE’, Sra GEOBGE (1820-1896), 
director ol the National Portrait Gallery, 
^dder son of George Scharf [q. v.], by Elita- 
ieth Bioks, his wife, was oom at S St. 
3 Iartin’a Lane, London, on 16 Deo. 1820. 
He was educated at University College 
school, and, after studying under his_ fatlier 
and obtaining medals from the Society of 
\its, entered the schools of the Eoyal 
Academy in 1838. In 1839 he published 
‘BecoUectione of Scenic Effects,’ a set of 
etchings illustrating Macready’s Shahe- 
spearean and classical revivals at Covent 
(S:den Theatre. In 1840 Scharf was en- 
gaged by Sir Charles Fellows to accompany 
lim on his second joui-ney to_ Asia Minor, 
and on the way spent some time in Italy ; 
three years later he again visited Asia 
llinor in the rapacity of draughtsman to 
the governmeut expedition. The drawings 
Is Sien made of views and antiquities of 
Lycia, Caria, and Lydia, are now in the 
British Museum; a selection from them, 
■vfith text hy Sir 0. Fellows, was j^blished 
in 1847. After his return to England, 
Scharf painted a few oil pictures, which 
tiere embited at the Boyal Academy, and 
one of bis oompositiona, ‘ Non Angli sed 
Angeli,’ was e^aved in a set of outlines 
of incidents in English history for the Art 
Union of London in 1847 ; hut he chiefly 
dsioted himself to the illustration of books, 
especially such as afforded scope for his 
knowledge of art and archeemogy. Of 
these the most important were Murray’s 
‘Player Book,’ Macaulay’s ‘ Lays of Ancient 
Borne,’ 1^7; Milman’s' Horace,’ 1819; 
Kngler’s ‘Hondbooh of Italian Pointing,’ 
18M; Mrs. Bray’s ■’Life of Stothard,’ 1861 ; 
Lsyord's works on Nineveh ; Keats’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1864 ; Dr. W. Smith’s Olassical Dictionaries ; 
Schmitz’s ‘History of Greece,’ 1866; ond 
Mh. Speir's ‘ Indian Life,' 1866. When the 
Cijstal Palace was erected at Sydenham, 
S&rf took part in the arrangement of the 
Greek, Bomon, and Pompeian courts, and 
wrote the official descriptions of them which 
were issued on the opening of the building 
in 1864. He assisted Charles Kean in 
bis celebrated revivals of Shakespearean 
plays at the Princess's Theatre, between 
1851 and 1867, supplying him with correct 
classical costumes and scenery. At this 
Miiod he was an active and suoceseful 
lecturer, and lor several years superintended 
the art classes at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street, In 1866 he was a candidate for the 
keepership of the National Gallery, and re- 
ceived mnch inhuential support ; but tbs 
claims of Balph Nicholson Womnm [q. v.] 
ptevmled. In the same year, when the great 


Manchester Exhibition of 1867 wasprojected, 
Sohaxf’s services were secured os art secre- 
tary, and the splendid series of pictures by 
the old masters there shown was collected 
and arranged by him. He published a hand- 
book to this gallery; and lot J. B. Waring’s 
handsome record of the exhibition, entitled 
‘ The Art Treasures of the United Kingdom,’ 
■wrote the section on sculpture. 

In 1857, on_ the foundation of the 
National Portrait Gallery, Scharf was ap- 
pointed the first seoretaiy, and after the 
dose of the Manchester Exhibition gave him- 
self up to the care and development of that 
institution, the present value and impor- 
tance of which are chiefly due to his ability 
and unwearied devotion. When the gallery 
was first opened to the public in January 
1859, it consisted of fifty-seven pictuies, ar- 
ranged on the first floor of No. 29 Great 
George Street, Westminster ; during Scharf s 
enmtorship Gie number of portraits was 
increased to nearly a thousand, constituting 
a collection which is of quite unrivalled 
historic interest, and, considering the limited 
means at the disposal of the trustees, of re- 
markable artistic merit. The duties of his 
office led Scharf to make a profound study 
of portraiture, a sulnect upon which he be- 
came tbe recognUed authority, and which 
he did much to ducidate in the valuable 
essays be pubUsbed from time to time. 
Gifted with a keen eye for the analysis of 
features and costume, great shrewdness and 
diligence in archmological research, and a 
remarkably retentive memory, he was able 
to ooii’cct the false titles whichhad attached 
themselves to many important pictures, and 
to identify others of -i^ch the names had 
been lost. He devoted much study to the 
interesting question of the likeness of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and effectually sepa- 
rated the comparatively few genuine repre- 
sentations of her from the host of imposi- 
tions; in 1888 he addressed a series of 
learned letters on the subject to tbe ‘Times ’ 
news^a^ei, and later undertook to deal 
with it in an exhaustive work, hut this had 
made little progress at the time of his death. 

In the acquisition of knowledge of his 
special aahjeetj Soharf travelled much about 
England, visitmg the great historic houses, 
where be was always a welcome and 
honoured guest ; be drew up elaborate cata- 

S ' I of the collections of pictures at 
eim, Knowsley.ond Woburn Abbey, 
which were privately printed for their 
owners. It ■was bis practice to make core- 
fcd. drawings and notes of every portrait of 
interest that came under his eye, whether at 
home or on bis travels, and the large coUeo- 
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tion of Ms note-liooks, official and pTlvate, 
jioTV preserved at the National Portrait 
Gallery, is of the highest value. Scharf was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
in 1862, and became one of its most active 
members, fi;equently serving on the council 
and the executive committee, and reading 
papers at the meetings ; of these seventeen 
were printed in ‘ ArchBeol^ia,’ of wHoh the 
most important were: ‘Observations on a 
Picture in Gloucester Cathedral, and other 
Representations of the Last Judgment,’ 
1866 ; 'On the Portraits of Arthur, Prince 
of Wales,’ 1861; ‘On a Portrait of the 
Duchess of Milan at Windsor Oastle,’ 1863; 
‘On a Picture representing the three 
OMldreu of Philip, Aing of Castile,’ 1869 ; 
and 'On a Portrait of the Empress Leonora,’ 
1870. His many other essays include: 
‘ Characteristics of Greek Art,’ prefixed to 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Greece,’ 1869 ; ‘ On the 
Principal Portraits of Shakespeare,’ 1864 
(reprinted from ‘Notes and Queries’) ; ‘The 
Visit of Queen Elisabeth to Blackfriars, 
being a new interpretation of the Sherborne 
Oastle Picture engraved W Vertue as a 
Royal Visit to Kmsdon House in 1671,’ 
1866 (reprinted from the ‘ Arohseologieal 
Journal’); ‘ Observationa on the Westmin- 
ster Abb^ Portrait and other Representar- 
tions of Ring Richard II,’ 1867 (reprinted 
from the ‘Pme Arts Quarterly Review*); 
‘ An Historical Account of the Pictures be- 
longing to the Grown,’ published in the 
volume of the Archasologioal Institute, en- 
titled ‘ Old London,' 1867 ; and ‘Description 
of the Wilton House Dip^ch, containing a 
Gonten^orary Portrait or Ring Richard H,’ 
issued by the Arundel Socie^, 1882. He 
published in the ‘Pine Arts Quarterly Re- 
view ’ an excellent descriptive catalogue of 
the pictures belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries, which was reprinted in 1865. 

In 1868 Scharf was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Archaeological Institute 
of Rome. In 1866 and 1868, when the 
series of exhibitions of national portraits 
was being held at South Kensington, he 
delivered courses of lectures on the subject 
at the Royal Institution. In 1882, on the 
completion of Ms twenty-fifth year of ser- 
vice as keeper and secretary of the Portrait 
Gallery, he woe accorded the additional 
title (U director ; in that year also he was 
elected a life governor of University Oolite. 
In 1886 he received the companionsMp of 
the Bath. In 1892, when he Imd passed the 
age prescribed for compulsory retirement 
in the civil service, a special arrangement 
was made whereby Ms services were re- 
tained for a farther period, in the hope that 


he might be able to supermtend the fiml 
establishment of the gallery (which W 
been removed from Great George Streetto 

thencs to 

the Bethnal Green Museum in 1885) inti” 
handsome building then being erected 
its reception, through the liberality of Jh 
W. H. Alexander, in St. Martin’s Place- W 
tMs he did not live to see. A complication 
of distressing ailmonts, wMch h«f Hlrendv 
begun to grow upon him, compelled him to 
rehnquish his post early in 1895 ; he was 
then made a K.O.B., and appointedatrostes 
of the gaRery he had so ably served, but 
these honours he enjoyed for a few week 
only. He died, unmarried, on 19 April 
1896, at 8 Aahley Piece, Westminster, wh^ 
he had resided for nearly twenty-five years, 
and was buried with Ms parents in theBromp- 
ton cemetery. A portrait of him, privat^ 
subscribed for, was painted by Mr. W. w, 
Ouless, R. A., in 1886, and presented to ^ 
trustees of the Portrait Gallery, to be himv 
in their board-room ; after Ms death it ifas 
incorporated with the collection which he 
had hunsMf formed, and with wMch his name 
must ever he associated . Scharf went much 
into society, aud throughout life enjoyed 
the esteem and affection of a wide cirde of 
friends. He bequeathed Ms collection of 
note-booke and many annotated volumes to 
the National Portrait Gallery, and his corte- 
spondenoe and ani iquarian drawings to fre 
British Museum and the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 

[Men and Women of the Time, 1891; 
Atheneeum, 27 April 1896; Proceeffinga of the 
Society of Antiquaries, 2nd sei. zv. 377; 
Times neirspapei, 20 April 1895 ; personal 
knowledge.] P. M. O’D. 

SOHARPE, GEORGE M. 1038), profes- 
sor of medicine, was born In Scotland, and 
studied medicine at Montpellier. He gra- 
duated there in 1607, and in 1619 was the sne- 
oessful candidate out of eleven applicants, one 
of them Adam Ahernethy, a fellow coontry- 
mau, for the choir vacant by the death of 
VorandS. He had published his theses as a 
candidate, entitled ‘ QuBestiones Medics,’ at 
Montpellier in 1617. In 1632, in the absence 
of RoncMn, he woe vice-chancellor of the 
faculty. He wae not popular with Ms cd- 
leaguas. Zn 1631, when proctor, he was 
admonished for fomenting quarrelp, for ano- 
goncB at puMio examinations, and for pe> 
Eonalities in conversation. He was threa- 
tened witii a Me aud deposition if he again 
transgiasBed ; yet in 1034, at a meeting rf 
the faculty, he denounced Andr6, who lad 
charge of the hotanical gorden, os an ignen 
ramus, and, though ordered to remain tOl 
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tia end of tia deliberations, withdrew in a 
huff Durano, his future successor, left with 
lum' and both were formally censured. He 
had’prohably already received an invitation 
ftoni Bologna, for in the same year ha went 
rbither to fill a well-endowed ch^ at the 
medical school. He nominated Duranc as 
his locum tenens at Montpellier, and, though 
the faculty declared the professorship vacant, 
the bishop of Montpellier, Fenouillet, main- 
taiaed that Soharpe, having had leave of 
absence ftom the king, intended to return to 
his post. The dispute was referred to the 
Toulouse parliament ; but before it pro- 
nounced judgment^ainst Seharpa, he died at 
Bologna in 16S8. Hjs son Claude, who there- 
upon went hack to Montpellier to complete 
hm studies, became a lecturer on logic and 
nhilosophy, and published his father’s lec- 
tures, under the title of ‘ lustitutiones Me- 
^IB. Gui Fatin, though not acquainted 
■ffitb Scharpe, conaideredTiim a very learned 
man and an able logician; but was informed 
by Gabriel Naudfi and other trustworthy au- 
thorities that he was addicted to intempe- 
nvnee, and died of its effects. 

[Latbes da Gui Fatin ; Eloy’s Bict, Hist, de 
la 3Udeaue, iv. 201 ; Germain's Hist. Faciilt4 de 
lioutpelherand Auciennei) Theses de Mont^llier; 

CUiurgica.] J. G. A. 

SOHAUB, Sib LUKE (d. 1768), diplo- 
matist, was bom at Basle m Switzerland. 
He was secretary to Bichord, lord Cobbam, 
who was English ambassador at Vienna 
in 1716, and on the depai'ture of his chief 
{at England he remained in charge of the 
amhassy. In 1716 he was attached to the 
English mission at Copenhagen, and during 
puts of 1718 and 1719 he was again at 
^nna. In January 1717 James Stanhope 

i ^erwards the first Earl Stanhope) applied 
ir a pension of SOOi. per annum for hun in 
isolation of the services which he had 
reuAred to the state. He then became, on 
account of his skill in formgn languages. 
Stanhope’s coufidental seoretary, and was 
' principally employed in penning his foreign 
despatches.’ In August 1718 he accompanied 
Strops to Madrid, and for a year he re- 
nuuied there as English agent. Afterwards 
he was sent to Hanover to maintain Mendly 
terms between the two courts. He was ao- 
ceptahle to George I, to whom he is said to 
have been secretary at one time, and, accord- 
ing to Peter Cunningham, he was a ‘Idud of 
'Wnl ChilBnch ’ to that monarch. 

On Stanhope's death Schaub became the 
close friend of Lord Carteret, and was con- 


sidered by his new employer as the bsst per- 
son, through his intimate firiendship with 
Cardinal Dubois, to represent English inte- 
rests at Faria. He was accordingly knighted 
(8 Oct. 1730) and sent thither as ambassador 
in March 1721, carrying with him official as- 
surances that Stanhopes death would moke 
no change in the policy of England towards 
France. As the nominee of Carteret he was 
obnoxious to Townshend and 'Walpolej and 
they determined upon effecting his removal 
from his post. Horace Walpole, the brother 
of Sir Bobert Walpole, was sent by them in 
October 1723 to Paris to intrigue in secret 
against Schaub, and so to diminish the in- 
fiuence of his patron. The ambassador’s 
position was weakened by the death of Du- 
bois, and by the failure to obtain a duke- 
dom for the father of the French nobleman 
who was to marry the niece of Lady Darling- 
ton. He was also represented to George I 
' os a foreigner, and without distinction either 
firom birth or connections.’ These represen- 
totions at last succeeded. He was recalled 
in May 1734. He claimed for salary and ex- 
penses the sum of 12,1207. Is. lid. 

After his recallfromParis he often dabbled 
in diplomatic affairs. In June 17S6 Walpole 
expressed to Lord Waldegrave great sus- 
picion aa to the motives of a visit whidh 
Schaub was about to make to Faria, aud 
he projected in August 1744 a quadruple 
alliance of England, Maria Theresa, the king 
of Poland, and the States-General. He was 
a favourite _ companion of George II, aud 
had much influence with Queen Caroline 
(of. Kins, Anecdotea, pp. 48-60). Lord Ches- 
terfield, when in retirement at Blackheath, 
was one of his fiiends. He lived in Bond 
Street, and had around him an admirable col- 
lection of pictures. He died on 27 Feh. 1768. 
His smallness in stature is firequently com- 
mented upon. 

Schaub married a French widow from 
Hismes, a protestant, who is said to have been 
‘very gallant’ (PBiOB,ii/e of Malone, p. 371). 
She had apartments for many years in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, and died there on 36 Aug. 
1793. The ‘ Long Stoiy ’ of Gray was written 
in August 1760 to commemorate an afternoon 
call paid to him by Lady Schaub and another 
lady, when he was not at home. One oif 
Schaub’s daughters, Frederica Augusta, mar- 
ried, in 1767, William Lock, who, with his 
wife, long dispensed a generous liowitality 
at hiB residence, Norbuiy Park, Mickleham, 
Surrey. 

When in Spain, Schaub bought cheap 
‘some good old copies ’of famous pictures, 
' some fine small ones and a parcel of hlemish, 
good in their way’ (WiLrOLB, LetUrt, ed. 
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Ounninehain, iii. 127^. The Prince of Wales 
offered him 12,000f. for the wholoi Schaub to 
keep them for his life ; but he 'would not sell 
-through mistrust of obtaining the money. 
They were sold by Langford at the Greet 
Piazza, Covent Garden, on three days, 26 to 
28 April 1768. A copy of the catalogue, 
priced and with the names of the purchasers, 
IS in the British Museum (cf. Gent. Mag. 
1768', pp. 226-7 ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser. 
ii. 22-8J. The sale produced 7,7841., a prodi- 
gious price in those days. A copy of the 
‘ Holy Family.’ by Baphael (belonging to the 
king of Prance), fetched703/. 10s., and ‘ Siris- 
munda,’ attributed to Correggio, is entered as 
sold to Sir Thomas Sebright for 4047. 6s., but 
is said to have been bought in. This extra- 
painting 
was sold 
in 1760. 

'Many letters to and from Schaub are pre- 
served at -the British Museum, the chief of 
them being in the Sloans MS. 4204, the Ad- 
ditional MSS. 22521-2, 23780-3, 82414-21, 
and among the correspondence of the Duke 
of Newcastle. Some of his letters belongto 
the Earl of Stair (Hist. MSS. Comm. 2nd 
Rep. App. pp. 188-90), Earl De La Warr 
(ib. 3rd Eep. App. pp. 218-20), and Mr. 
G. n. Pinch of Rutland (%b. 7th Rep. App. 

p. 618). 

[Mrs, Cdany’s Life and Correspondonce, iii. 
496-7 : Graham’s Earls of Stair, ii. 134 ; Coze's 
Pelham Administration, i, 170; Coze's Lord 
Walpole, i. 63-146 ; Gove's Sir Robert Walpole, 
i. 179-92, ii. 261-3, 202-3, 270-6, 32S-7, ni. 
322 ; Walpole's Letters, ed, Cunningham, i. 83- 
84, 300 ; Ballantyno’s Carteret, pp. 73-100 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1768 p. 146, 1793 ii. 804; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. iz. 207, 381-2; Nichols's 
Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 660; Gray's Works, sd. 
Gosse, i, 82 ; Thorne's Environs of London, ii. 
429-30 ; Walpole’s Notes on Chesterfield’s Mo- 
moirs (Philobilon Soc.), zi. 78-0 ; LordHervoy's 
Memoirs (1884 sd.),iii. 169, 207, 261 ; Wheatley's 
Piccadilly, pp. 182-3; Calendars of Treasury 
Papers, 1714-19 pp. 167, 272, 343, 1720-8 
pp. 47 , 112, 160, 270.] W. P. 0. 

SOHAW, WILLIAM (1660-1002), archi- 
tect, probably a younger son of Sohaw of 
Sauchie, was born in 1660 (cf. Meg. Me^i 
Sig. 1693-1608, No. 913). Por many years 
he acted as ‘ master of works ’ in the house- 
hold of James VI, On 28 Jan. 1680-1 his 
signature was attached to the parchment 
deed of the national covenant signed by 
James YI and his household at llolyrood 
(now in the Advocates’ Library at Edin- 
burgh). On 22 Dec. 1688 he became * maister 
of wark,’ with five hundred marks os ‘yeirlie 
feall ' or salaiy, succeeding Sit Robert Brum- 


vngant sum provoked Hogarth into 
his Sigismunda. Schaub's library 
by Thomas Oahome of Gray’s Inn i 


mond of Carnoek, and continuing in offlZ 

till his death. In 1686 3167. w!s“aid “ 

for work at the ‘ Castell of Strivilmg* 
He was employed on various missions to 

^anoe. 1686 ho was appointed to receWe 

the three Danish ambassadors who cams 
thekini - ’ — • . m 


one of the daughters of Prederick if. 'K 15 eg 
his name occurs in a list of papists whom the 
presbytery of Edinburgh were empowered to 
examine should they ‘resort to court,’ In 
the winter of 1688 ha accompanied James to 
Denmark, retumingon 1 6 March 1689-90 ' to 
have bU thingis in radines for his majesteis 
home comming’ (Marriage of Janus VI 



pairing’ Holy rood House anf church; and 
1837. 6a. 8d. was paid to him for dress, fit, 
on the marriage of the king and the queen’s 
coronation on 17 May (ib. appendix u. 16' 
In 1590 he received 4007. ‘for reparntionn 
of the hous of Dumfermling befoir the 
Qneenis Majesties passing thairto.’ This 
refers to the jointure house of Anne of Den- 
mark, whose ohamberlaln Schaw became, 
and with whom he was a great favourite. 
In Moysie’s ' Memoirs of the Affairs of Scot- 
land,’ 1766, it is stated that ‘ Buccle^h rras 
put to the horn for wounding William 
Bchaw, master of work, and making him bis 
second in a combat betwixt Mm and Sir 
Robert Her.’ 

Sebaw played a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of freemasonry in Scotland. On 
28 Dec. 1698 be ‘ sett doun ’ the statutes and 
ordinances to be observed by idl master- 
mctoons (LiWEin, Mist, of Freemasonry, 
edit. 1869, p. 441). As ‘ general warden’ he 
exercised authority over the masons of Scot- 
land. He subscribed the ‘statutes ’of 28 Dec. 
1698, and those of 1699 (GoitlI), History 
Freemasonry, 1888, ii. 382, 387-91, 428), 

Schaw died ou 18 April 1602, andiras 
buried in the abbey church at Dunfermline- 
on which hedidgood work by way of lestoia- 
tion ; he is said to have built one of the vest 
towers. A tomb there, erected by the queen 
of James 'VT,beor8 his monogram and mason's 
mark and a long Latin eulogistic inscription 
by Dr. Alexander Seton. A copy is given in 
Monteith’s' Theater of Mortali^,’ 1704. The 
pri-vy council appealed to the king as to pay- 
ment of arrears of Schaw’s salary to his e\e> 
cutor, James Schaw (Melrose Fagiers, At- 
botsford Club, 1887). 

A portrait of Sohaw is in the pjsnd lodge 
of freemasons, Edinburgh, and his signature 
is given in ‘ Laws of the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land,’ 1848. 
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r^Ivlne’s liTasteT'Kasons to the Crown of Scot- 
land, 1893, pp. 61-2; Calderviood’a History, ir. 
Ml - Dictionary of Architecture; authorities 
dtei] S-E. 

SCHA'W,, WILLIAM M.D. (1714 P- 
17o7)i born in Scotland about 

1714, was educated at Edinburgh, and gro- 
dnatedM.D. there, 27 June 17S6, reading a 
thesis on diseases due to mental emotion. 
He was a friend of Swift’s physician, Dr. 
■\VilliamCociburn [g. v.], to whom he dedi- 
cated ‘A Dissertation on the Stone in the 
Bladder,’ which was published during the 
discussions in the House of Commons on 
ffTonting money for the purchase of a solvent 
nr stone in the bladder. A second edition 
appealed in 17S9. The dissertation states 
the method of formation of such stones, the 
qualities which a solvent must have, and 
^owsthat the proposed solvents probably 
do not possess these qualities. He became 
a licentiate of the College of Physicians of 
London, 23 March 1762, ond was created 
II.D. at Cambridge by royal mandate in 
1733. He was elected a fellow of the Gol- 
Icge of Physicians, 8 April 1754. His only 
other work was ‘A Scheme of Lectures on the 
.Inimal (Economy,’ also published in London 
in 1739. He died in 1767. 

rMuok's Ooll. of Phys, ii. 194; Works.] 

N M. 

S0HEBMAKBES,PBTER(ie91-1770), 
sculptor, was born at Antwerp in 1091. He 
went to Denmark, where he worked ns a 
joameyman, and thence walked to Rome. 
Before he arrived there his means were so 
erhausted that he was obliged to sell some 
of his shirts. After a short stay in ItaW, he 
came to London andworked for Pierre Denis 
Plumier and Francis Bird [q. vj in com- 
pany with Lnurent Delvaux fq.v.], his Mend 
and fellow-countryman, with whom and 
Peter Angelis [q. v.] he returned to Rome in 
1728. Ho made niunerous small models of 
cdebiated groups and statues, which he 
hiought with him to England in 1736, visit- 
ing his birthplace on the way. He first 
settled in St. Martin’s Lane, and afterwards 
ia Old Palace Yard, Westminster, in premises 
subsequently occupied by his pupil Oheere 
[see Ghbebb, Sir Heskt]. In 1741 he re- 
moved to Vine Street, Piccadilly, He and 
Delvaux executed, as a trial of mastery, two 
marble groups of Vertumnns and Pomona 
and Venus and Adonis for the gardens at 
Stowe, and co-operated in the monuments 
to John Sheflidd, duke of Buckinghamehire, 
and Dr, Hugh Chamherlaiu in. TS^stminster 
Abbey. For the gardens at Stowe Schee- 
makers executed life-size statues of Lycuis 
gus, Socrates, Homer, and Epaminondas, a 


bust of Rickard Grenville, Earl Temple, a 
colossal statue of George II, and probably 
other works. His monuments in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, besides the two already men- 
tioned, are to Sir Henry Belasyse, Sir Charles 
Wager, Admiral Watson, Admiral Sir John 
Balchen, Lord Aubrey Beauclerk, Percy 
Elirk, Dr. Mead, Dr. John Woodward, ond 
John Diyden, the last of which was erected 
by the Duke of Buckinghamshire. The statue 
of Shakespeare in the abbey was carved by 
him from the design of Kent. He also 
executed a monument to Dr. Mead for 
the Temple Church, statues of Sir John 
Barnard for the Royal Excha^e, of 
William III at Hull, of Admiral Pocock, 
Ma]or Lawrence, and Lord Olive for the 
India House, of Thomas Guy [q.v.l for 
Guy’s Hospital, and of Edward VI for 
St. ThomasA Hospital, The last two are 
in bronze. Hie pictures, models, and mar- 
bles were sold by Lan^oid in 1766 and 
1767. Several of his works, including two 
large vases, were in EarlTilney's collection at 
Waustead House (sold in 1822) ; and at the 
seat of Lord Ferrers at Staunton Hall are 
busts by Scheemoliers of the Hon. Laurence 
Shirley, tenth eon of the first Earl Ferrers, 
his wife and four of their children. In 1769 
he retired to Antwerp, where he died in 
the following^year. 

His son, Tuomab Sohbbjtaxdes (1740- 
1808), was also a sculptor. He exhibited 
sixty-two woiks at the Free Society of Ar- 
tists and the Royol Academy between 1705 
and 1804. He died on 16 July 1808, and was 
buried in St. Paucras old churchyard, 

(NoDekens and his Times; Bradley’s Foliar 
Guide to Westminster Abbey ; Bedgrave's Diet, 
of Bnglieb Artists.] C, M. 

SOHBTKT, JOHN ALE^NDER 
(1786-1824), amateur painter in water- 
colours, son of Johann Georg Christoph 
Schetky, ond a younger brother of John 
Christian Schetky [q. v.], was bom in Edin- 
burgh in 1786. He was educated for the 
medical profession, and in October 1804 was 
appointed assistant-surgeon in the Srd dra- 
goon guards, with whicli regiment he served 
in Portugal under Lord Beresford. In 
August 1812 he was promoted to the rank of 
surgeon on the Portuguese staff, but at the 
close of the Peninsular war he returned to 
Edinburgh, and resumed the study of draw- 
ing in the Trustees’ school. During his ser- 
vice in Portugal he sent home some clever 
sketches made in the Pyrenees, one of which, 
‘ (jelerioo,’ was in 1811 in tho exhibition of 
the Associated Painters in Watercolonrs, 
of which he had become a member. In 
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1816 and 1817 h.B exdiiUted al the Society 
of Painters in Watercolours four views in 
Spain and Portugal, and in 1831 he sent to 
the Royal Academy an oil-yainting, ‘ Re- 
collection of the Sena da Estrella, Portu- 
gal.’ Se afterwards held an ^^ointment in 
the Q-enecal Hospital at Port Pitt, Chatham, 
and while there he made many drawings for 
the Museum of Morhid Anatomy, In August 
183S he was promoted to he deputy inspector 
of hospitals on the West Coast of .d^ca, 
and accepted the post in the hope of being 
able during his dva years’ service to explore 
the legion visited by Mungo Park. He was, 
however, attacked By fever while on a voy- 
age from Sierra Leone to Cape Coast Castle, 
and died almost immediately after reaching 
there on 6 Sept. 1824. Two pictures repre- 
senting actions of the Bruna fiigate, painted 
by him in conjunction with his brother John 
Christian Schetky, were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1826. 

[Bedgrave'a Pictionarr of Aitiats of the 
English Scbool, 1878; Erj’an’s Dictionary ef 
Painters and Bngiarera, ed. Grrarea and Aim- 
strong, 1886- S, ii. 466; Miss Sehetky's Ninety 
Tears of Work and Play, 1877.] E. B. S. 

SCHETKY, JOHN CHRISTIAN (1778- 
1874), marine-painter, fourth son of Johann 
Georg Christoph Schetky, was born in 
AinsCe’s Close, Edinburgh, ou 11 Aug. 1778. 
His father, descended from the anoient 
Transylvanian family of Von Teschky of 
Hermannstadt, was a well-known muaical 
composer and violoncellist, who settled in 
Edinhoigh, and died there in 1824, at the 
age of ninety-five. His mother was Maria 
Anna Teresa Reinagle, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Reinagle [u-v^, the mupical composer, 
and sister to Philip Reinagle, B-A. y.] 
She was an accomplished artist and musician, 
but excelled chi^y in miniature-painting, 
Poimg Schetky was educated at the hi^ 
school of Edinoui^, where he was a con- 
temporary of Sir Walter Scott, with whom 
he mrmM a lifelong friendship, Railing to 
induce his parents to permit him to enter the 
navy, he consoled himself by drairing tbe 
great vessels in which he had wished to 
sml, and studied awhile under Alexander 
Nasmyth [q, v.], but his chief instructors 
were nature and the works of Willem Van 
de Velde, hke whom he worked with his 
left hand. When about fifteen he assisted 
his mother in teaching drawing, and then 
began to teach on his own account. In the 
autumn of 1801 he and a friend went toPaiis, 
and walked thence to Rome, where he stayed 
two months. He returned home early in 
1802, and settled at Oxford, where he made 
many Mends and lived for six years. He 



Dontmued to exhibit there at intervals mui 

1872, EeexhihitedslsowiththeSS 
Artists in Watercolours from 1808 to l8bi 
In 1808 he accepted the junior profabsoisiiin 
of civil drowmg in the Royal Military Cot 
lege at Great Marlow, from which he tWd 
in the spring of 1811, after having spent tha 
Christmas vacation at the seat of war in 
Portugal, where his brother, John Alexand^ 
Schetky [q. v.], was then serving with las 
regiment. Soon efterwaxds, in 1811, he wa, 
appoinled professor of drawing in ths Eojal 
Nnx'al College at Portsmouth, where b 
remained until the dissolution of that e«ti- 
blishment in 18S6. He then obtained a 
similar appointment in the military colkae 
at Addiscombe, which he held until hu 
retirement in 1856. 


He had left the office of marine-painter in 
ordinary to George IV and William IV and 
WBB imppointed to the post under Qneen 
Victoria in 1844. In that capacity he painted 
two pictures commemorative of the visit of 
King Louis-Philippetoher majesty at Ports- 
mouth in October of that year. In 1847 he 
pointed for the Westminster Hall compe- 
tition the ' Battle of La Hogue,’ which is 
now in the collection of the Duke of Bed- 
ford at Wobum Abbey. Other notable 
works by him are ‘The Sinking of H.M.8 
Royal George at Spithead,’ now in the Na- 
tional Gallery ; ‘ The Action with the Qnil- 
laume Tell,’ painted for the Royal Scottish 
Academy; ‘The Battle of Tratalgar;’ and 
< The Endymion Frigate relieving a PVeniih 
Man-of-war ashore on a rock-bound Coast.' 
now in the United Service Club. He painted 
likewise twelve viewe in watereolours as 
'Hlustrations of Walter Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,' which were engraved by 
James Heath, API. A., and were publishedin 
1808, and also made tbe sketches for Lord 
John Manners's narrative of the Duke of 
Rutland’s ‘Cruise in Scotch Waters,’ 1850, 
There was also published, in 1867, ‘Eemi- 
nisoences of the Veterans of the Seas,' aseries 
of photographs from Schetky's works illus- 
trative of the British navy of bygone rimes. 

Schetky died at 11 Kent Terrace, Regent's 
Fork, London, from an attack of acute 
bronchitis, ou 28 Jon. 1874, in his ninety- 
sixth year, and was buried in Paddingtm 
oemotMy. His sympathetic drawings in 
watercolours and sketches in pen-and-ink 
of English men-of-war are still hi^y es- 
teemed. He played the violoncello, note, 
and guitar, and song Scottish ballads and 
Uibdm’sBongswith much pathos. A portrait 
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“TyAio. painted by John J. Napier in 1861, SOHEVEZ or SOHTVES, WILLIAM 
■in tie possession of his family, and a oabi- (d. 1497), arcibishop of St. Andrews, is sup- 
“ t Dortrait, painted by Sir Francis Grant, posed to have descended from a family that 
pKA. isiJ* ■1'^® coUeotionof tie Date of adopted the name from the estate of Schevez 
n at Belvoir Castle. in Aberdeenshire. One John de Schevez 

"rYinety Years of Work and Play: Sketch aa was derlt to James I in 1438, and may 
fria the Public and Private Career of John have been the patron through whose influence 
^ietianSchetky.byhisdaughter, 1877; Times, WiUinm Schevez was introduced to the 
9Feh.l874; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the court. Schevez was educated at Louvain 
Eoglish School, 1878; Brym’s Dictionary of under Spiricus the astrologer, and, accord- 
Paiotets find Engravers, ed. Gmt®® ntifl “ff t® Dempster, *he made such progress in 

strong, 1880-9, ii. 466; Academy astrology, theology, and medicine that he 

liitlon Catalogues, I805-72.J it. E. tr. acarcely his equal in France or Britain.’ 

SOBCSUTZBB., JOHN GASPAR, M.D. ffis name appears m a charter hy James III 
(1702-1729), physician, born in Switzerland in 1469, when he is described as archdeacon 
in 1702, was son of John James Scheutzer_ of of St. Andrews ; hut in a later document he 
2 jrichthe author of the_ ‘ Bibliotheca Scrip- is referred to as ‘ formerly Master of the Hos- 
tornm^storiffl Naturalia,’ the 'Nova Lite- ^ital of St. Mary of Brechin,’ an office in- 
raria Helvetica,’ and the ‘ Museum Dilu- rerior to that of the archdeaconry, and pro- 
Tisnum.’ Me graduated at Zurich in 1723, hahly his first official post. Swevez had 
reading a dissertation ‘De Diluvio.’ He hecome a favourite with James III through 
(laiae to England and became librarian to Sir his Inxowledge of astrology, and the king 
Qans Sloane. He ■was elected a fellow of the appointed Mm archdeacon against the advice 
noyalSocieby,14 May 1724, md received the or Patrick Giraham [q. v,], firat archbishop of 
licence of the College of Physicians, 32 March St.Andre'ns. TMs opposition made Schevez 
1736. In 1728 he was created doctor of the enemy of Qrabam, and it is said that he 
medicine at Cambridge 'when George I forged accusations against the archbishop, 
visited the university. He died a few months and ultimately by a bribe of eleven tboa- 
sflerivsids in Sir Hans Sloone’a bouse, on sand marks induced the king to have Graham 
10 April 1729. suspended from his office. In 1477 Schevez 

Schstttzer’fl only medical work, published signed himself aa ‘Coadjutor of St. An- 
in 1739, is ‘An Account of the Success of drews* when witnessing a charter. Hecon- 
inooulating the Small Pox, for the years tinned his machinations against Graham, 
1727-1738.’ Had he lived^ he proposed, in and at length Sixtus IV issued a mandate 
snccession to Dr. James Juiin [g.'vO: con- empowering Schevez to depose Graham, who 
tinue the account in each year. He records was confined in vario'os pnsons and died in 
the mooulation of 124 people, and discusses 1478. Schevez was raised to the archbishop- 
three coses in which death was said to be lie and invested 'with the pall at Holyrood 
dne to inoculation, concluding with a com- House in 1478, and on 4 Dec. of that year 
parison of the comparative danger _ to life attested a charter as ‘Archbishop of St. An- 
of acquired amaU-pox and of that induced drews, in the first year of O'Ur consecration.’ 
by inoculation. Am appendix mentions 244 Before tMs time he had been frequently 
cases of inoculation at Boston in New Eng- chosen by James HI as ambassador toioieign 
laud by Dr. Zabdiel Boylston, and twenty- courts^ visiting England twice in 1476 as 
£ve in Iceland, mostly by Hannibal Hall, commissioner to arrange tbs domry of Prin- 
a Biugeon, and the causes of fatal results ore cess Oecilia, daughter of Edward iV, who was 
exaumed. Scheutzerpublishedapaperinthe betrothed to James Stewart, duke of Rothe- 
‘Flulosophical Ikansactions ’ on the method say fq. r.]; and during the remainder of his 
of measaring the heights of mountains, and lim Schevez was often sent on political mis- 
translated Kaempfer’e ‘ History of Japan sionstoEngland, Franca, and Rome. Though 
audDesoriptionofSiam ’inl727, Amedical he had received many favours from theking, 
commonplace booh of his, in two volumes, he entered into conspiracy with the nobles 
contains httle but notes of his reading, and, against James HI, and latterly supported 
■vrith several of his letters, is in the Sloane the prince (afterwords James Tv) when the 
collection in the British Museum. The revolt occurred wMch led to the death of the 


aamecollectlou contains many letters to him 
from his father, brother, end others. His 
portrait was painted hy J. H. Heidegger and 
engraved by T. Laud. 

[Munk's Coil, of Phys. ii. 91 ; Thomson's Bist. 
of the Royal Society, 1812; 'Works.] N. M. 


Mug on the field of Sauchieburn. Schevez 
retained b^ power under the new king, and 
was also employed by Mm as ambassador. 
He -undeitooK Ms lost journey in April 1491, 
wW he had a safe-conduct from Henry 'VII 
for himself and retinue, to continue in force 
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for one year. It seems likely that he then ‘Marriage at Cana,’ after PeUegriniMT' 
visited the continent, as an astronomer, plates of events in the life of Louis’sn 
Jasper Loet de Borehloen, dedicated to king of France, after Charles Benazech • th ’ 
Schevez a -work descriptive of the eclipse of ‘ Landing of the British Troops in Evviit ’ 
8 May 1401, and referred to him as ‘profl- after P. J. de Loutherbourg, RA..- 
cient in every kind of literature.’ Schevez ‘Death of Tippoo Sahib,’ after Henrr 
left no writings that have survived. His Singleton, E.A. ; the ‘Death of General 
death took place on 28 Jan. 1496-7, and he "Wolfe^’ from a gem engraved by Marchant in 

■was buried before the high altar in the the original privately printed edition of tin 
cathedral of St. Andrews. When the area ‘ Museum Worsleyanum j ’ and the ‘ Cantal 
of this ruined cathedral was cleared in 1826 bury Pilgrims,’ after Thomas Stothord E.A.' 
three stone coffins were found, supposed to be of which he had completed the etching and 
those of Schevez and two other archbishops, principal figures only at the time ^ his 
but they appear to belong to a much earlier death, and which was finished by Jan^ 
period. Henry Schevez, brother of the arch- Heath, A.E._A. He also etched ftom the 
bishop, was proprietor of Kilo uiss, Fifashire, designs of William Blake ‘a series of illustra^ 
previous to 1467, and founded the family of lions to Blair’s poem ‘ The Grave,’ published 
Schevez of Hemback, which became extinct in 1808, to which was prefixed his fine po^ 
about 1067. William Schevez is invariably trait of Blake from Thomae Phillips's picture 
described by historians as a scheming, time- now in the National Portrait Gallery. There 
serviM prelate, who obtained ascendency are also plates by him in Ottley’s ‘ Italian 
over James III by astrological quackery. School of Design,’ in Oliamberlaine’s ‘ Origi- 
[Lyon's Hist, of St. Andrews, i. 235 , 238 - 44 ; ual Designs of the most celebrated Masters 
Keith’s Catalogue of Bishops, p. 20 ; Calendar of the Bolognese, Roman, Florentine, and 
of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. iv. : Venetian Schools,’ and in the ‘ Specimens of 
Reg. Mag. Sig. 1426 - 911 ; Gordon’s Scot i-chconi- Antient Sculpture’ published bytheDilet- 
co_n, i. 232 et soq. ; MilWs Fife, Pictorial and tanti Society. Schiavonetti died in Bromp- 
Biatoricnl, i. 171 , 201 .] A. H. M. ton, London, on 7 June 1810, and was buried 

SOHIAVONBTTI, LIJIGI (170C-181O), in Paddin^ou churchyard, 
line-engraver, was born at Bnssano in Italy Niccoio ScHiavoNura (1771-1818), his 
on 1 April 1766. His father was a stationer, younger brother, ■who was a native of Ba®- 
but Luigi, having from his iufancy shown sano and an engraver, came to England with 
a talent lor drawing, was at the age of him in 1700, and worked chiefly in conjanc- 
thirteen placed under the tuition of Giulio tion with him. He assisted in the plate of 
Golini, tvith whom he remained three years, the * Canterbury Pilgrims.’ 

He then turned his attention to engraving, [Gent. Mag. (notice by B. H. Cromek) 181(1, 
and made the acquaintance of an archi- i. 698 , 662 - 5 ; Itodgrare’s Dictionary of Artists 
tectural engraver named Testolini, for whom of the English School, 1878 ; Bryan's Bictiocary 
he executed some plates in imitation of the of Painters and Eugr.wors, ed. Graves and Arm- 
work of Bartolozzi, whioh Testolini passed olT strong, 1886 - 9 , ii. 466 .] B. E. &. 

as his own work. The latter was then in- SOHIMMELPENNINOK,MES.MAiiy 
vited to visit England, and inl790heinduced ANNE (1778-1866), author, born at Bit- 
Sebiavonetti to join him here, with the result miiigham on 26 Nov. 1778, was eldest clidd 
that Testolmi’s fraud was discovered, and of Samuel Galton and his wife, Lucy Ba> 
Schiavonetti was received by Bartolozzi into clay {d. 181^. The latter was a descendant 
hia house, and for a time assisted him in his of Robert Barclay (1648-1690) [q. v.] of 
work. Afterwards Schiavonetti, _ who had TJry, the quaker apologist. Bothjoarents were 
improved greatly by his friend’s instruction members of the Society of indeads, and 
and advice, began to practise his art on his brought up their children very strictly. la 
own account, and was very successful in the 1786 the family removed to Barr in Stofford- 
produotion of many plates, several of ■which shire, and among their frequent visitors were 
were in 'the dotted style of Bartolozzi, Watt, Richard Lovell E&eworth, Day, tke 
He possessed in a remarkable degree a power author of ‘ Sandford and Merton,’ Priestley, 
of delineation, combined with great freedom Dr. Farr, and Dr. Darwin, whose daughter 
of execution. Among his most important Violetta married Mary Anne’s eldest brother, 
works are the ‘ Mater Dolorosa,’ after Van- S. Tertius Galton. Miss Galton showed at 
dyck, and a portrait of that painter in the an early age intellectual tastes, whioh her 
character of Paris ; the ‘ Surprise of the parents and their friends helped to develop. 
Soldiers on the Bonks of the Amo,’ from When about ei^teen she visited her cousuis, 
the cartoon of MichaelAngelo at Pisa; apor- the Gurneys orEarlham, and Oalheiine Giu> 
trait of Berchem, after Rembrand't; the ney, the eldest daughter, remained her friend 
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tbTOUgli life (cf. H4,eb, Gurneys o/JSarlham, 
H. 26^7, 276-flO)' She -wus also the guest 
of Mrs. Barbauld, and the winter of 1799 
vas spent in London. Mary Martha Butt 
(afterwords Mrs. Sherwood fq. v.l) met Miss 
Galton at Bath about 1801, and described 
her as ‘ a simple, agreeable person, without 
the smallest display’ (Keliy, Life qf Mrs. 
^raooi,vp. 228-9). 

On 29 Sept. 1806 Miss Qalton married 
bambert Sonimmelpenninck of Berkeley 
Square, Bristol, a member of a branch 
^the noble Dutch family of that name. 
Be was connected with the shipping trade 
at Bristol, and there the newly married 
couple settled. Mrs. Schimmelpenninek took 
an wtiye part in local charities and educa- 
tion, holding classes for young people at her 
own house. About 1811 her nusband fall 
into pecuniary difficulties. At the same time 
a dispute regarding her settlements led to a 
breaw between her and all the members of 
her family which was never healed. Bor 
some years previously her attitude to her own 
hindred seems to have heeu neither etraight- 
foiward nor considerate. Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck turned her attention to literature 
for a livelihood. Hannah More had, about 
this period, sent her some of the writings of 
the Port-Eoyalists. In 1818 Mrs. Schimmel- 
pennindt published a compilation based on 
one of those volumes, ‘ Narrative of a Tour 
to La Grande Chartreuse and Alet, by Dom. 
Claude Lancelot.' A second edition was 
soon called for, and others followed. Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninek pursued her investiga- 
tions into the work of the Port-Eoyalists, 
and in 1816, during a tour on the continent, 
she visited Port Boyol. In 1816 appeared, 
in S vols., ‘ Narrative of the Demolition of 
the Monastery of Port Boyal des Champs.’ 
This work and its predecessor were repub- 
lished, with additions, in 1829 under the I 
title of ‘ Select Memoirs of Port RoyaL’ ' 
Among the suhscrihers were Mrs. Opie and 
Thomas Fowell Buxton. Sketches of the 
most celebrated Port-BOTalists are included. 
The style and mode of thought show the 
influence of Pascal. A fifth edition appeared 
in 1868. 

Sirs, Schimmelpenninck's interests were 
wide, and among her books on other subjects 
was ‘The Theory and Glassification of 
Beauty and Deformity,’ 1816, a very learned 
compilation, but indicating no great insight. 
She also studied Hebrew with Mrs. Bichord 
Smith, ' her more than sister for for^-three 
years,' and embodied the result in ‘Biblical 
Prsgments,’ 1821-2, 2 rols. 

bbs. Schimmelpenninek passed through 
various phases of religious bMief. Even as 


a child, when attending the Friends’ meet- 
ings with her parents, she was troubled with 
doubts. She told Caroline Fox that she had 
‘suffered from an indiscriminate theological 
education,’ and found it diifioult to associate 
hers^ with any special body (of. Fox, Me- 
mories qf Old jFriends, p. 216). However, 
in 1818 she joined the Moravians ; and al- 
though towards the end of her life she was 
nearly drawn into theBoman catholic church, 
she remained a Moravian until her death. 

In 1837 Mrs. Schimmelpenninek was sud- 
denly attacked with paralysis, and removed 
to Clifton. Her health improved slowly. 
After her husband's death, in .Tune 1840, she 
led a very retired life. She died at Bristol 
on 29 Aug. 1856, and w'as buried in the 
bury ing-ground of the Moriiviau chapel there. 

MTS. Schimmelpenninek was ^ood-looking, 
high-spirited, and genial in society. Eliza- 
beth Gurney, afterwards Mrs. Fry, said of her: 

* She was one of the most interesting and be- 
witching people I ever saw’ (H-iiiE, Gurneys 
of Barlham^ pp. 86-7). Caroline Fox gives a 
similar account of her (Fox, Memories qf Old 
Trienis, pp. 167-8, 216). But her relations 
with her own family suggest that she com- 
bined with her fine intelleotual qualities 
some less amiable moral characteristics. 

An engraved x>ortrait, said to be an ex- 
cellent likeness, forms the frontispiece of 
Christiana Hankins ‘ Life.’ 

Other works by Mrs, Schimmelpenninek 
ere: 1. ‘Asaph, or the Hermhutters; a rhyth- 
mical sketch of the modern history of the Mo- 
ravians,’ 1822. 2, ‘Fsalmsaccordingtothe Au- 
thorised Version,' 1826. S. ‘SomeFarticiilars 
relating to the late Emperor Alexander,’ 
translated from the French, 1630. 4. ‘ The 
Principles of Beauty, as manifested in Na- 
ture, Art, and Human Character,’ edited by 
Christiana C. Hankin, 1869. 6. ‘ Sacred Mus- 
ings on the Manifestations of God to the 
Soul of Man,’ Sec., edited by the same, I860. 

[Miss Eankin’s Life of Mis. Scbimmelpen. 
smck(1868,Bvo),asDinewhatonB-sided androsa. ' 
coloured peiforroance, is the chief authority; 
private infoimation.j E. L. | 

BOHIFTON, JOHN of (d. 1257), coim- 
sellor of Henry HI, [See John.] 

SCHMIDT, BEBNaBD (1030 .0-1708), 
oigan-builder. [See Sjuth.] 

SCHMITZ, LEONHABD, LL.D. (1807- 
1890), historical writer, was bom at Eupen, 
near Aix-la-Ghapelle, on 6 March 1807. 
In 1617 his father died. Schmitz, who as 
a child was deprived by an accident of 
his right arm, received his early education 
at the gymnasium at Aix-la-Ohapelle, and, 
obtaining a scholarship, he studied from 1828 
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to 1882 at the university of Bonn under he furnished an introduction to -a 

Niebuhr, Welcker^ Eitsohl, and Brandis. In Dickson’s translation of Mommsen’s 
1883 he passed his final examination. B!e ton of Eome.’ 

engaged in teaching both in the gymnasium _ Schmitz resigned his ofllce at Edinburck 
and privately, and after marrying in 1836 ^ in_1866, and ftom that year until 1874 
a young English lady, Eliza Mary Machell, principal of the London International Col- 
’who h^ come to Bonn to study Germa^ ob- lege at Isleworth. From 1874 to 1879 and 
tainedanengagementaaprivatetutorinyork- ^ from 1884 till 1889, he acted as classical 
shire early in 1837. He became a naturalised examiner in the university of London 
British subject, and soon formed a lifelong at the same time actively carrying on lu-! 
friendship with Oonnop Thblwall [q* v.J literary work. In January 1881 a mvil list 
(afterwards bishop of St. David’s). In 1 84l pension of 601. a year was conferred on 
he graduated at Bonn as Ph.D., and next year Schmitz, and the amount was doubled in 
published, with Dr. (afterwards Sir) William 1886. In 1889, when he met with a severe 
Smithrq.v.l a translation of the third volume accident at Portsmouth, his friends and 
of Niebuhrs ‘History of Home;’ the first pupils, including the prince of Wales, pre- 
and second volumes had been translated hy seated him with a teetimonial of upward of 
ThirlwaU and Hare in 1828-31. 1 1,4007. 

With the support of George Oornewall ' Schmitz was an LL.D. of the umveisitiaa 
Lewis, ThirlwaU, Grote, Long, Bunsen, Dr. of Aberdeen (1849) and Edinburgh (1886 > 
William Smith, and other echolars, Solunitz and a fellow w the Boyal Society of Edin- 
Btarted, as a quarterly, the ‘Olassicol Mu- burgh (1846). _He died on 28 May 1890, 
seum ’ in June 1843, and carried it on to and was buried in Hampstead parish church* 
December 1849. In 1844, at the instica.- yard. By his wife, too survived him, he 
tion of ThirlwaU and Bunsen, he published a had five sons and six daughters. The eldest 
translation of Niebuhr's ‘Lectures on the son^ Carl Theodor Schmitz (d. 1862), M.D. of 
History of Eome,’ based on his notes taken Edinburgh University, went to India on the 
in the lecture-room at Bonn. This work, in medical staff in 1861, and, after an heroic 
three volumes, made Sohmitz's reputation, career during the cholera epidemic in tbs 
It led to the publication of an authorised Punjaub, died on bis way home. One of 
edition in German, and the king of Prussia Dr. Sohmitz’s daughters married Professor 
awarded him ‘ the peat gold medal for lite- Young of Glasgow University j another moi- 
rature and science.’^ Hed Dr. Waoe, dean of Canterbury, formerly 

In December 1845 Schmitz became rector principal of Erne’s College, London ; and a 
of tbs high school of Edinburgh, and during third daughter, L. Dora Schmitz, tianJatsd 
the twenty years he held that post he proved 1 many G ermon works, 
himself a practical teacher of emiuence. In j Schmitz’s services as an iuteipretei he- 
1869 the Prince of Wales came to Edin- tween English and German echolarship were 
burgh to receive instractiou as a private stu- j very valuable. Besides the works men- 
deut from Dr. Schmitz, and in 1862-3 the tioued and many classical school-books, ha 
Duke of Ediuburgh was his pupil. The Duo translated into English Wiggei’s ‘Life of 
d'Aumale, the Prince de JomvUle, and the Socrates ’ (1840), Zumpt’s large ‘ Latin 
Duo de Nemours also placed their sons under Grammar,’ 1840 (abridged in 1847), and 
bis charge at the high school. At the same | ‘School Latin Grammar’ (1846), Niebuhr’s 
time his learned writings made German ‘Lectures on Ancient Etbnopaphy and Geo- 
learninfi familiar to Englishmen, and helped graphy,’ 2 vols. 1858 ; and mto German 
to devmop the study of doasiral literature ThirlwaU’s ‘ History of Gheece,’ 1840. 
throughout the country. While resident | Among his other pnblicationa were: 1. 'His- 
at Edinburgh he wrote much for ths tory m Greece,’ 1850, 2, ‘ManualofAn- 
‘Penny OydopsediUj’ edited hyGeorpLoug; cient Hietoir,’ 2 vols. 1865-9, 3, ‘Manual 
for the eighth edition of the ‘Enoydo- of Andent Geography,' 1887. 4, ‘History 
psadia Britanuioa;’ for Knight’s ‘Bugdish! of the Middle Ages,’ vol. i. 1869. 6, ‘ ^- 
Oyclopcedia; ’ for the ‘Biographical Dio- tory of England,’ 1878; enlarged edition, 
tionary of the Society for the Diffusion of 1877. 6. ‘Libra^ Atlas, with desoriptive 
Useful Knowledge;’ and for Dr, William Letterpress of Ciossical Geography,’ 1876, 
Smith’s weU-known dessical dictionaries. 7. ‘I^tory of Latin Literature,’ 1877. 

He also superintended, with Professor [Staven’s History of the Edinburgh High 
Zumpt, an excellent series of dassioal school- j school ; Times, 30 May 1890 ; Athenanm, 7 June 
books for Messrs. W. and E. Ohambers. 18 00; Cat. of Advoeataa’ Library; Manofths 
His ‘ History of Eome,' 1847, proved an ex- Heign ; Allibone’s Diet. ; private infotmatiai.] 
ceptionaEy snocessfol sohool-hook. In 1862 G. S-b. 
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gOSNEBBELIB, JACOB (1760-1792), 
touoffrapliioal draughtsman, was bom in 
Doke's Court, St. Martin’s Lane, London, on 
M Aug. 1760. His father, who was a native 
of Zimeh and had served in the Dutch army 
t Bergen-op-Zoom, settled in England and 
fiecame a confectioner in Bochest^. Jacob, 
after carrying on the same business for a 
short tim^flrst at Canterb^ and then at 
flammersmith— abandoned it, and, though 
self-taught, became a drawing^inaster at 
■VfestiSstar and other schools. Through 
the influence of Lord Leicester, the presi- 
dent Schnebbdie obtained the appointment 
of draughtsman to the Sooiety of .Antiquaries ; 
and the mmority of the excellent views of 
ancient buildings published in the second 
end third volumes of ‘ Vetusta Monumenta’ 
drawn by him. He also made many 
the drawings for Gough’s ‘ Sepulchral 
jilonuments of Great Britain ’ and iNichols’s 
'History of Leicestershire.’ In 1788 be 
published a set of fonr_ views of St. Albans, 
drawn and etched hyhimeelf and aquatinted 
hv Jukes. Li 1791 Sohnehhelie commenced 
the publication of the ‘Antiquaries’ Museum,’ 
iUustrating the ancient arwitecture, paint- 
ing, and soulptnra of Grant Britain, a series 
of plates etched and aquatinted by himself; 
hat he lived to complete only three parts. 
The work was continued by his frieuds. Bi- 
chard Gough [q. V.] and John Nichols [q. v.], 
and issued as a volume, with a memoir of 
him, in 1800. He was also associated with 
James Moore and J. G. Farl^ns in the pro- 
dncfion of their ‘ Monastic Bemains,’ 1791, 
his name appearing as the puhlisher on some 
of the plates. A view or the Serpentine 
livar, Hyde Park, etched Schnebbelie in 
1787, was aquatinted by J ukes and published 
in 1796. Schnebbelie died of rheumatic 
fsTcr at bis residence in Poland Street, Lon- 
don, on 31 Eeb. 1792, leaving a widow and 
thiee children, for whom provision was mode 
hy the Society of Antiquaries. 

B 0 BUBTBltBllJISI.S 0 BmiUB£PIu((Z. 18 ^f), 
his son, also praotisod os a topographical 
artist, occasionally exhibiting viewe of old 
bnildinga at the Boyal Academy between 
1803 and 1821. He made the drawings for 
many of the plates in Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina 
niustrata ’ (1808-25), Hughson’s ‘ Desorip- 
tion of London,’ and similar pnblicatnons, 
but died in poverty about 1849, 

[Gent. Mag. 1792 1.189; Nichols's Lit. Aoeo- 
dntes, vd. vi. passim; Antiquaries' Museum, 
1800; Bedgrave’s Diet, of Arnsts.] 

P. M. O’D. 

SOHOLEPDBLD, JAMES (1789-1863), 
regiuB professor of Greek at Cambridge, was 
born on 16 Nov. 1789, at Henloy-on*'fliames, 


where his father was an independent mini- 
ster. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
where he won many distinctions. In Octo- 
ber 1809 he was sent hy the governors to 
Trinity College, Cambridge (Lockhabt, 
Exkibitianert of Christ’s Hospital, p. 39), and 
in 1812 was dected scholar of the college. 
Ha was Craven scholar in 1812, graduated 
as a senior optima in 1813, won the fl.r3t 
chancellor’s medal, 1813, and the members’ 
prise, 1814 and 1816. 

He was ordained before taking his de- 
gree, and in October 1818 became curate to 
Charles Simeon [q. v.] at Trinity Church, 
Cambridge. He won a fellowship at Trinity 
in October 1816, and from 1816 to 1831 took 
resident pupils at Emmanuel House. He 
proceeded M. A. in 1816. 

In July 1823 he accepted the pesipetual 
curacy of St. Michael’s, Cambridge, and 
under his ministry the church became a 
favourite resort of undergraduates preparing 
for orders. He examined in the flrst classictu 
tripos held at Cambridge (1824) ; and on the 
death of Peter Paul Dobree fq. v.] in 1825, 
he was appointed regius professor of Greek 
(cf. Tboixopb, Hist, of Ckrisiis Hospital, 
p. 174). 

In 1826 Scholefleld produced a new edi- 
tion ofPorson’s'PourTragediea of Euripides,’ 
the firet book in which the Porsonian typo 
was used (2nd e^t. 1829; 8rd edit. 1861). To 
1828 belong^ his edition of .^schylus (2nd 
edit.l8S0; appendix,18S3). Hetheresbowed 
a scrupulous regard for manuscript authority, 
and kept the notes within narrow limits. The 
text is mainly a reprint of Wellauei’s edition, 
and the book affords little evidence of ori- 
ginal research. The ccQleotion and publica- 
tion (1831-6) of the works of Peter Paul 
Dobree [q. t. 1 was the chief service rendered 
hy Scholefield to classical literature, and his 
later work on .^schylus shows that he gained 
much from a study of Dobree’s notes. 

He resigned his feUowslw in 1827, and 
married, 27 Aug., at Trinity Church, Hoiriet, 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Chase of Luton, 
Bemofdshiie. In 1837 he accepted the liv- 
ing of Sapeote, Staffordshire; but haying 
conscientious scruples whether he could re- 
tain St. Michael’s and his umveisity connec- 
tion with a distant benefice, he resigned Sap- 
cote without entering on the work. In 1849 
he succeeded Dr. Prenoh, master of Jesus, as 
canon of Ely, a preferment that had recently 
been attached to the Greek chair. Without 
it tte regius professorship was worth only 
492. a year. Scholefleld at once abolished 
fees for admission to the professor’s lectures. 

On 11 Nor. 1849 St. Michael’s was seri- 
ously damaged hy fire, and from this time 
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to his death Scholeheld was continuously 
harassed by dilutes over the restoration of 
the church. Himself a low-churchman, he 
was also constantly assailed on points of 
doctrine (cf. !F. "W. Colhson, Vindication 
of Anglican Jttformera : an Examination of 
iickolejielc^s JDmouvses, 1841 : other pam- 
phlets by same, 184S, 1848). The result was 
a disastrous division among the parishioners. 
He preadiedfor the last time at St. Michael’s 
on 26 Sept. 1862. He died suddenly, at 
Hastings, on 4 April 1863, being buried at 
Faiilight, Hastiugs. His wife died on 
27 Sept. 1867. One son, the Eev. J. E. 
Scholefield of Warwick, survived him. 

Scholefield examined for several years at 
Christ’s Hospital, and he did a vast quantity 
of unremtmerated work for Cambrige chari- 
ties and for candidates for orders. He spoke 
constantly at missionary meetings, and was 
sole trustee of the Cambridge Servants’ Train- 
ing Institution &om its foundation. The 
Scholefield theological prize, founded at 
Cambridge in 1850 by public subs crip tion, 
appropriately commemorates him. He was 
a successful teacher. Though his lectures 
were not profound, he presented the views 
of other scholars with admirable clearness. 
Ha held that Porson’a followers attended too 
exclusively to verbal criticism. His suc- 
cessor in the Greek chair. Hr. William Hep- 
worth Thompson [q. v.], bore testimony to 
the j)ractical value of his lectures, and Dr. 
Benjamin Hall Heiuiedy [q. v.] pronounced 
him ‘ a sound scholar, with fair critical acu- 
men, hut lacking in imagination and taste.’ 

There is a portrait of him, presented by 
-George Francis Joseph, A.B.A. [q.v.J, in the 
possession of his son. In addition to a num- 
ber ofsermons, Scholefield published ‘Passion 
Week,’ 1828, seven editions, and ‘ Hints for 
an improved Translation of the New Testa- 
ment,'' 1832 ; 2nd, 1886 ; Srd, 1860 ; 4th, by 
W.Sel-wyn,1867! appendix, 1849. Heedited, 
besides the works noted: 1. ‘Psalm and 
Hymn Book,’ 1823, eleven editions. 2. ‘Mid- 
dleton on the Greek Article,’ 1828. 8. ‘ Arch- 
bishop Leighton’s Prcelectiones, and other 
LatinBemoms,’ 1828 ; find ed. 1837. 4. *.^s- 
chylus’ Eumenides,’ 1843. 6. ‘Archbishop 

Ussher’sAnswertoa Jesuit,’1836. 6. ‘Works 
-of Bishop JamesPiUcington,’ 1842. 7. ‘Bishop 
Jewel on the Sacraments,’ 1848. 8. ‘ParaUd 
Greek'and English Testament,’ 1886 ; find ed. 
1860 ; 3rd, 1867 ; new ed. by Scrivener, 1896. 

[Memoir by his widow, with notes by 1/7. Sel- 
wyn, canon of Ely, London, 1865 ; Julian's Hym- 
nology, p. 1016 j Funeral Sermons by T. T.Pe- 
rowne and H. Vann ; Gent. Mag. 1827 ii. 270, 
1863 i. 064; information from the Bev. J. E. 
Scholefield,] E. 0. M. 


SCHOLEFIELD, WILLIAAI~ fifira" 
1867), politician, bom in 1809 in the ‘Ou 
Squ^e,^ Birmingham (now absorbed m new 
buildings), was second son of Joshua SohotV 

BirmiS 

His father, whose chief residenc^n latw 
life wasEdgbaston Grove, Birmingham W 
engaged in business in Birmingham ’as a 
banker, merchant, and manufacturer anJ 
took an active part in polities and in muni- 
cipal and charitable aiFairs there. Durinc 
the reform agitation of 1830-2 he was via? 
president of the Political Union, and tvb« 
elected (12 Deo. 1832), with Thomas Att- 
wood, the first representative of Birmina- 
ham after the passing of the Beform Bill of 
1832. In and out of parliament he advo- 
cated the radical programme, arguing for 
triennial parliaments, vote by ballot,* and 
free trade. He was re-elected for Birmine- 
ham at the general elections of 1836, l^g; 
and 1841, on the first two occasions with 
Attwood, and on the last with George Fre- 
deriok Muntz [q. v.l He still occupied him- 
self with banking business, heoommg a di- 
rector oi both the National Provineid Bank 
of England and the London Joint-Stock 
Bonk. Ha died in London on 4 July 1841. 
Bfe was twice married, and left two sous' 
Clement Ootterill and William {Gent. Mm. 
1844, ii, 431, 695 ; Birmirahxm Journal 
1846). 

In 1837 William, the younger son, after 
travelling through the United States and 
Canada, settled do-wn at Birmingham, taking 
part in his father’s husiness and associating 
himself with public afiairs under his father's 
guidance. In 1837 he became Mgh bailiff of 
the court leet of Birmingham. Next year 
the city received after a long struggle a 
charter of incorporation of BirmingWu, 
On 6 Nov. the legal document was publicly 
read in the town-hall. On 20 Dec. the first 
election of town councillors took place, and 
Scholefield was chosen the first mayor. On 
his father’s death in July 1844 he stood for 
the vacant seat in parliament, and expressed 
views even more extreme in their radicalism 
than those his father had adopted. B[e was 
defeated by Bichard Spooner, a conseirative. 
But at the general election of 1847 he was 
returned with George Frederick Muntz, la 
1862 and 1867 Muntz and Scholefield wars 
again elected. In 1867, on Muntz’e death, 
bu place was taken by John Bri^t -without 
opposition, and Scholefield and Bright con- 
tmued to hold the seat together till the 
former’s death on 9 July 1867. He matned 
and left issue. 

Trained is liberal principles by bis father, 
Scholefield advocated in parliament every 
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measure which tended to enlarge the people’s 
nolitical rights, commercial freedom, or reli- 
Sous liberty. He was one of the twelve 
members of parhament who voted for the 
neople’s charter, and actively supported bills 
for repealing the paper duties and taxes on 
lmowfedge,for lowermg the income tax, and 
for preventing adulteration of food. Land 
and Building societies and mechanics’ insti- 
tutions were liberally encouraged by him. 
Party ties did not destroy his indopendence 
of judgment, and, unlike the majority of his 
politi^ Mends, he opposed Lord J ohn Eus- 
Sl’sEcdesiastical Titles BiU, and supported 
the cause of the North during the American 


yfiX, 

[Birmingham Post and Gazette, 10 July 1867 ; 
Gcnt.Ws(f. 1807, ii. 262; personal knowledge.] 

S. T. 

gOHOLBS, JAMES OHEISTOPHEE 
(1850-1890), antiquary, son of James 
Scholes, prmter and bookbinder, was bom 
at Bolton, Lancashire, on 27 March 1862, 
and educated at Holj^Trinity school in that 
town. He was brought up as a printer, and 
became a reporter on a local paper. Subse- 
quently he went into business as a draper, 
and eat as a member of the Bolton boord of 
guardians and school board. His business 
was managed by his wife, Ann Prost, whom 
he married in 1877, while he devoted his 
attention to antiquarian and genealogical 
pursuits Ha died on 18 June 1890, and was 
buried at Tong cemetery. 

TTi'a principal separate publications were : 
'Bolton Bibhography and Jottings of Book 
Lora, with Notes on Local Authors and 
Printers,’ 1886 ; and ‘ History of Bolton,’ 
completed by W. Eimhlett, and issued in 
1892. His other writings include; 1. ‘Notes 
ouT^on Tower and its successive Owners,’ 
1880; with ‘Supplementary Notes,’ 1881. 
2. ‘Documentor Notes relating to Turton,’ 
1882, S. ' Genealogy ofthe Knowles Family,’ 
1886. He made transcripts of the Bolton 
parish registers from 1687 to 1860jWhich 
were printed to 1713 in the 'Bolton Weekly 
Journal,’ 1887-90. 

[Bolton Evening News, 19 .Tune 1890 ; Traus. 
laucashire and Cheehixa ^utiq. Soc. Till. 211 ; 
British Museum Oat; private information.] 

0. W. S. 


SOHOMBEEG, Sib ALEXANDEE 
(1720-1604), captain in the naw, horn in. 
1720, was a younger son of Meyer Low 
Schomberg [q. v.] Isaac Schomberg (1714- 
1780) [q. v.J and Eaphael or Ealph Schom- 
herg [q, v.l were his brothers. He entered the 
navy m November 174S on hoard the Sufiblk, 
witk Captain Pratten, served iu her for four 
years, and passed his examination on 3 Pec. 


1747 . On 11 Deo, 1747 he was promoted to he 
lieutenant of the Hornet, employed on convoy 
and packet service; and in the spring of 1760, 
being then in the West Indies, he exchanged 
into the Speedwell, which returned to Eng- 
land, and was paid off in the following July. 
He was than placed on half pay, and so re- 
mained till February 1766, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Medway, with Captain Peter 
Jlenis [q, v.], one of the fleet on the home 
station and in the Bay of Biscay. In June 
1756 he was again placed on half pay, hut in 
October was appointed to the Intrripide, again 
with Pratten. On 6 AprU 1767 he was pro- 
moted to he captain oi the Eichmond, Irom 
which towards the end of the year he was 
moved, into the Diana frigate, attached in the 
following year to the fleet under Admiral 
Edward Boscaweu [ij.v.] at the reduction 
of Louishourg, Before the troops were 
landed Boscawen, with the other admirals 
and generals, went in the Plana to examine 
the coast. The Diana was afterwards one of 
the frigates employed in covering the land- 
ing, and when a party of four hundred sea- 
men was landed for the batteries, Schomheig 
was placed in command. A gold medal, 
commemorative of the capture, is now in the 
possession of Ms great-grandson. Colonel 
Herbert St. George Sohomherg of the royal 
marines. In 1750 the Pinna was attached to 
the fleet under Sir Charles Saunders [q. v.] at 
the reduction of Quebec, where Schomberg 
was closely associated with GeneralWoU'e, 
some of whose notes in Schomberg’s pocket- 
book are still preserved. In the foBowiiig 
year thePianawas one of theequadronwMch, 
under Lord ColvUla, repulsed an attempt of 
the French to regain Quebec, and was (ffter- 
wards sent home with the news. Schomberg 
was then appointed to the Essex of 64 guns, 
and in 1761 took part in the reduction of 
Belle-islejimder the command of Commodore 
Keppel, He retained command of the Essex 
in we fleet oiTBrest and in the Bay of Biscay 
till the peace in 1703. 

At the end of 1770 Schomberg was ap- 
pointed to the Prudent, one of the ships 
commissioned on account of the dispute with. 
Spain about the Falkland Islands (see 
FaBMEB, Ghobgb] ; she was paid oil' when 
the dispute was settled. Towards the ebse 
of 1771 he was appointed to the command 
of the Dorset, the yacht attached to the 
lord-lieutenant of Imlond, in spite of the 
angry protest of Lord Sandwich, who seems 
to have wanted to appoint a creature of his 
own. He told Schomberg that it must be 
considered as retirement from the line of 
active service ; and when Schomberg quoted 
precedents to the contrary, replied; ‘I was 
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not then at tlie admiialty.’ As, ho-waver, SOHOMBERQ-, ALEXANDER OROTT 
Schomberg' persisted in his right to accept OHEE(1766-1792),pQet and writer on iuiil 
the appointment of the lord-lieutenant, prudencejSonofEaphaelorRBlphSehomW 

Sandwich could only write that * ^ is either [q . v.] of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, was W 
extremely indigent, extremely infatuated, thereon 6 July 1766, and from Southamptm 
or may think my situation here [at the School was admitted a soholer of "Winchestw 
admiralty] not permanent’ (Siat, MSS. ial770(Kisvr, Winchester ScMan.n 
Comm. 11th Eep. pt. iv. pp. 410-12). Un- In his fourteenth year ha wrote a tMi^vin 
fortunately for Schomberg, Sandwich m- collaboration with Herbert (afterwa^'tli. 
moined at the admiralty long enough to Hey. Sir Herbert) Croft (1761-1816) fq. v" 
prevent his having any active smvice, or He was matriculated at Queen’s College Or- 
ating his flag during the American war. ford, on 9 May 1776, was elected a demy of 
He continued therefore in command of the Magdalen College in that imiversity in 1770. 
Dorset, was kn^hted ^ the lord-lieutenant graduated B.A. on 20 Jan. 1779, and coi^ 
in 1777, and died in Dublin on 19 March menoed M.A. on 9 Nov. 1781. He became a 
1804, havingfor many years headed the list mobationer fallow of Magdalen OoUefe in 
of captains. Hewas buried in the churchyard 1782. and senior dean of arts in 1791.°Tlie 
of St, Peter’s, Dublin. A good portrait, by myrtleweathof Lady Miller often crowned 
Hogarth, is in the possession of the foniily. his poetical productions, to whichhervolnm'fs 
He was the author of 'A Sea Manual recom- were indebted for some of their principal 
mended to the Young Officers of the Royal ornaments [see MiLtna, Ajota, Lady], He 
Navy as a Companion to 1he Signal-book’ was likewise a contributor to the periodical 
(Loudon, 8vo, 1789), a book now extremely ' 011a Podrida,’ edited by Thomas Monro 
rare. He married, m August 1768, Arabella (1788). Subsequently he studied political 
Susanna, only child of the Rev. James economy (Gent. Afoy. 1792, i. 889). In the 
Chalmers, hy Arabella, sister and heiress of mldstof his studies hewas attacked byapain- 
Sir Edmond AReyne, last baronet of Hat- ful disease, Robert Southey, then a youth, 
field Peveril, and had issue. Hie youngest often eat by hie bedside when he wasTaialv 
son, Sir Charles Marsh Schomberg, is sepa- eeaking relief at Bath (Nar/yLt^’eo/Rout/iry, 
rately noticed, p. 36). He died at Bath on 6 April 1792, and 

His second son, AjanxAironB 'WmiioT was buried in the abbey. He was the aarlicat 
SoHoiiBnii& (1774-1860), horn 24 Pob. 1774, patron of 'William Orotdh [q.v.] the composer, 
haying served for some rime in the Dorset, Erie worke are : 1. ‘ Begley ; a descriptiye 
and afterwards in the Porcupine, Lowestoft, Poem ; with the Annotations of Scriblenu 
Impregnable, and Troety, wae promoted to Secundns : To which are prefixed, by the 
beheutenont on26 Julyl793. In that rank same, Prolegomena on the Poetry of the 
he served at the reduction of Martinique and present age,’ Oxford, 1777, 4to. The authot- 
the defence of Guadeloupe, and in the Boyne ^ip has been erroneously ascribed to Sr. 
with ^ John Jervis [^v.], in the Glatton Thomas Burgess (HAixuixandLAixe, Diet, 
with Sic Henry Trollope [q.v.], and was pro- qf Anonymous Ziteratwef i. 210), 2. 'Ode 
moted to the rank of commander on 2 April on the present state of English Poetry ... By 
1798, On 1 Jon. 1801 he woe advanced to Comehue ScriblerusNothue,’with‘atnuie' 

S ost rank, and continued actively serving lation of a fragment of Simonides,’ Qreek and 
uring the war, holding several important English, Oxford, 1779, 4to, S. ' An histoii- 
commonds, and among others that of the oal and chronolo^cal '^iew of Roman Law. 
Loire frigate, 1807-12. He became a rear- With Notes and Illustrations,’ Oxford, 1786 
admiral m 1880, vice*admirol in 1841, ad- 8vo; 2nd edit. Oxford, 1867, 8vo; translated 
]uiralinl849,and diedin 1860. Some 'Naval into Erench by A. M. H. Boulard, find edit. 
Suggesrions ’ by him were privately printed Paris, 1808, 12mo. 4. ' A Treatise on the 
in 1818, and he published at Ghiohester in Maritime Laws of il^odee,’ Oxford, 1786, 
1832 some 'Practical Remarks on the Build- 8vo. 6. ‘ Hietorical and Political Roarks 


ing, Rigging, and Equipping of Warships.’ 
Hewas twice married, end left issue (by the 
first wife) Herbert, who died a reticed rear- 
admiral m 1867 ; and (by the second wife) 
Oharles Eredecick, who died a retired vice- 
admiral in 1874, and General Sir George 
Augnatua Schomberg, ]I.O,B, 

[ObamooVa Eiogr. Nav. vi. 272; official letters, 
journals, logs, ise., in the Publ.Reo, Office; infor- 
mation from Sir George Schomberg.] J. K, L. 


on the Tariff of the Commercial Treaty with 
Prance,' 1787. 6. * Present State of Trade 
end Manufactures in Prance ’ (partly printed 
but never completed or publiehed). 

[Bloxam's Magdalen Coll. Beg. vii. 51,77; 
aent.Mag. 1792 1 . 889, 1834 i. 114 ; MacCaUoch’e 
Lit. of Pol. J^on. pp. 123, 124 ; Bicbol^eUlnstr, 
Lit. V. 278 ; Notes and Queries, 6th ser, v. 288, 
vii. 64; Sepulchral Beminiacencee, p. 

76.] T.0. 
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"ShOMBEEGi Sib OHAELBS 
(1779-1836), captain in the na^ 
^dUeutenant-governor of Dominica, born in 
- gg^j gon gf gij. Alexander 


andinTTOS onboard the Cumberland -with 
Captain (afterwards Sir Thomas) Louis [q.v.], 
Tcbm he followed to the Minotaur. On 
SO 4.pril 1795 is was promoted to he lieu- 
of the Battler, from whioh in August 
1796 he returned to the Minotaur, and was 
in her, as Ueuteuant, in the battle of the 
Vde and afterwards in the operations on the 
^nst of Italy. On S Sept. 1800 he com- 
manded the boats of the Minotaur, under 
Captain (afterwards Sir James) Hillyar [q. t.I 
of the Niger, in cutting out two Spanish 
corvettes at Barcelona, for which he was 
moved into the Boudroyant, and served 
throv^hthe Egyptian campai^ asfleg-lieu- 
tenant to Lord Eeith (mb Blehuistoiib, 
GEOE 9 BE[BrTH,ViBCO'nirTKiiiTH]. InAuguat 
1801 he was put in command of the Charon, 
employed, with areduced armament, in carry- 
ing the French troops ftom Egypt. For his 
serncea at this period he received the Turkish 
order of the Orescent. On 39 April 1803 
he was promoted to the rank of commander, 
and to tnat of captain on 6 April 1803, whan 
he waa appointed to the Madras, stationed 
at Malta till the spring of 1807. The 
Madras waa then put out of commission, and 
Schomherg returned to England, after an 
absence often years. 

In the foUowii^ November he waa ap- 
pointed to the Hibernia as fla^captoin to 
Sir William Sidney Smith fq.v.J with whom 
he went to Liehon, and thence, having 
moved into the Fondroyant, to Bio de 
Janeko. In January 1809 he was appointed 
by Smith to the President; but, as another 
captain for the President was sent out by 
the admirdty, Schomberg returned to Eng- 
land, arriving in AprU 1810. In June he 
was appointed to the Astroea of 36 guns, 
fitting for the Cape of Good Hope, whence 
he was detached as senior officer at Mauri- 
tius. On 30 May 1811, in company with 
two other frigates and a sloop, he fell in 
with three large French ftlgatee with troops 
sent out ftom Konoe as a reinforcement for 
thmi garrison at Manritins, of whose cap- 
ture they had been ignorant After a brisk 
action, one of hhe ^ench frigates, the Be- 
sonun6e of 40 guns, struck to the Astrsaa; 
the other two escaped for the time, hut one, 
the N6i6ide, surrendered at Tamatave a few 
days later. In April 1813 Schomherg was 
moT^ into the Nuns, in which he went to 
BiazQ, and convoyed a large fleet of mer- 
TOL. xvn. 


chant ships to England, arriving at Spit- 
head in March 1814. On 4 June 1816 he 
was nominated a O.B. From 1820 to 1824 
he commanded the Bochefort in the Medi- 
terranean, as flag-captain to Sir Graham 
Moore [q. v.] ; and ftom 1828 to 1832 was 
commodore and commander-in-chief at the 
Cape of Good Hope, with his broad pennant 
in the Maidstone. On 21 Sept. 1832 he was 
nominated a E.C.H. and was ^ghted. He 
also received the order of the Tower and 
Sword ftom the Prince of Brazil. He waa 
afterwards appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Dominica, and died on board the President, 
fiagsl^ 01 Sir George Cockburn, in Carlisle 
Bay, Barbados, on 2 Jan. 1836. He waa un- 
married. There are three portraits, by Sir 
W. Beechey, now in the possession or dif- 
ferent members of the famuy. 

[Marshall’s Boy. Bav. Biogr. iv. (vol. ii. pt. ii.) 
817 ; O’Byrna's Bav. Biogr. Diet, ; Serviee-book 
in the Public Becord Office; James’s Naval 
History; Troude’sBabailleaNavaleede la France, 
iv. 127 ; information ftom the family.] 

j. K. L. 

SOHOMBEB,© or SOHONBEEG, 
FEEDEEICK HERMAN, Duxn oi? Sohom- 
BEEO (1616-1690), bom at Heidelberg to- 
wards the end of December 1616, was 
only son of Hans Meinhaid von Sch&nherg 
(1682-1616). His mother was Anne, daugh- 
ter of Edward Sutton, ninth lord DuEcy 
(d. 1643), by his wife Theodosia, daughter 
m Sir James Harington, and sister of John 
Ilozington, first lord Harington of Exton 
[^. T.] The castle of Schonberg, of which the 
picturesque and extensive ruins, situated an 
the left bank of the Ehine, above Oherwesel, 
still attract attention, was finally dismantled 
by the French in 1689. His father, Hans 
JUeinhard (see a life of him in Mosbb, 
’BaU'votisohet Archiv far Deutadhland, viii. 
109-248), marshal of the Palatinate and 
governor of Julich-Cleve, held an implant 
position at the court of the elector^eda- 
xick Y, whose education he superintended 
and whose marriage with the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James I, he arranged. 
His mother died in giving birth to him, and 
seven months afterwards ^e was followed 
to the grave by her husband, on 3 Ang. 1616. 
Placed under the guordians^p of his uncles 
Heinrich Dieteriiffi and Johann Otto, and 
having as his godfather the elector Frederiok, 
Schomherg was brought up imder the tender 
care of his grandmomer, Dorothea Eiedesel 
von BeUersheim. He was not fi.ve years old 
when the fatal battle of Prague (29 Oct. 
1620) shattered the hopes of his patron, 'the 
winter king,’ and, being shortly afterwards 
placed under the tutorship of Jacob Mohr, 

Sir 
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he was sent on 10 June 1626 to Hanau, but, the vrar pioving unsatisfactory in insi» 
But the air of the place not agreeing -withliun, ways, he resolved to retire :from it, and aft - 
he was removed to the academy of Sedan, settling an affair of honour between hinMf 
Hereheremnmedtilll630, when he was sent and a fellow-officer, in which both were 
with a tutor of the name of Bolsinger to wounded,.he_ retired to Holland. 

Paris; but some fears being entertained On. attaining his twenty-third hirtMav 
that the influence of his cousin, Ootmt Schomberg took over the management of 
Schomberg, might prove detrimental to his his own property, and on 80 ;^ril Ifgi 
protestant prinoipleo, he was, after a brief married his flvet cousin, Johanna Elin- 
visit to his grandfather. Lord Dudley, in beth yon Schbnberg, fixing his residence 
Bnglond, placed at the university of Leyoen, at Geisenheim in the Bheingnu. Here his 
where he remained for two years. When eldest son, Otto, was born on 16 Match 
about the age of seventeen he served as a 1639 ; but before that event he had entered 
volunteer in the army of Prederiek Henry, the service of Ikederick Henry, prince of 
prince of Orange, and was present at the Orange, and, havi^ obtained a Ueutenancr 
Beige of Bheinberg on 31 May 1633. Snbaa- in a regiment of German arquebnsiers ttm 
qiiently be joined the Swedish army in present at the capture of Gennep on 27 Jnlv 
Germany, under Bernhard of Weimar, and 1641. Subsequently, on 7 Jan. 1642, he Tras 
took part in the battle of NSrdlingen op given a company; but at this point hb 
6 Sept. 1634, fighting in the infantry regi- career becomes obscure. There are grounds 
meut ofPfuhl. He took part in the flight for identifying him with the ‘Shimbeck'of 
from Nordlingen to Mainz, and in the better- Le Laboureur’s ‘ Histoire dn Mardchal de 
conducted retreat from Mainz to Metz, and in Gudbriant’ fp. 716), the ‘Schiembek' or 
the numerous skirmishes that daily occurred * Schombeck ' of Mazatin's letters (ed. Che- 
he fought by the side of Eoiuhold von Rosen, ru6l,_ ii. 96, 191), and the ‘Keimbecns’ or 
seeing more of real warfare in those few ‘Keinbeok’of LabardBeus(Dcrfi6!MGaf/<e», 
days than in several subsequent years. p. 02), mentioned as commanding the Ger- 
In 1636, when France openly intervened mans under Bantzau at the battle of Tutt- 
in the war, Schomberg pur^ased a company lingon on 24 _Nov. 1648, and taken prisoner 
in the regiment of German infantry raised by the imperialists. But, if so, it is difficult 
and commanded by Josias, afterwards marS- to roconcQc ^ Kazner’s statement, based on 
ohal de Bantzau, He was stationed in the good authority, that he was present at the 
neighbourhood of Calais and Gravelines for capture of Sos de Gand on 7 Sept. 1644, and 
thepurposeofsnppartiug MardchalOhatillon that his sou Charles was bom on 6 Aug. 
in efteotmg a juncture with the Dutch troops 1646, with the fact that the above-men- 
under the prince of Orange. He carried out tioned ‘ Schombeck' was only released ap- 
his part or the plan satisfactorily, and it was parontly in May 1616. It is certain that he 
remarked in his favour that ha was the only served under the Prince de Tarenta in Hol- 
officer who, owing to his knowledge of land in the autumn of 1646, and took part 
French, was able to quell the dissensions in the capture^ of Hulst on 6 Nov. A 
that daily arose between the French and farourito of WHliam H, prince of Orange, 
German soldiers. In the campaign of the he was appointed by him first ^utleman of 
following year he served under Bantzau in his chamber, and is credited by Burnet with 
lEkancbe-dorntd, taking part in the capture having iufluenced him in his violent action 
of Ddle, and sharing with his general the against the states of Holland (Oum Tint, 
honour of the relief of St. Jean-de-L6ne. In i. 172). After William’s death ho served 
March 1637 he passed into Westphalia for as a volunteer in the French army, and on 
the puipose of raising recruits for a cavaliy 28 Oct. 1662 was appointed captain in the 
regiment to which Bantzau had been ap- Scottish guards with the rank of mardchul- 
pomted. Having accomplished his purpose de-camp. Ho was present at the captnie of 
he wentto joinhis general in Holstein, when Rhetel on 9 July, and of St. Menehouldon 
the enemy took advant^e of his absence to 20 Nov. 1663 ; at the relief of Arras oa 
pick off his recruits. revenged himself 26 Aug., aud the capture of Quesnoy on 
by attacking their quarters ; but the main 16 Sept. 1664. At the end of the campoign 
object of the undertaking — the relief of the he repaired to Germany, and, having % his 
fortress of Ehrenhreitstem — was firustrated, own exertions raised a regiment of infan try, 
and a force of 8,000 Hessians, who were to he was on 16 June 1666 appointed lisa- 
have co-operated, were routed by the im- tenant-general. He took part in the cap- 
periolists. With such of them and of Rant- ture of Landreoy on IS July, of Condd on 
zau’a recruits as he could collect he overran 18 Ang,, and of St. Guislain, of which place 
East Friesland and surprised Nordhausen; he was appointed governor on the 25th of 
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the e e"’" month ; shortly afterwards he was 
fartanate in preventing the bet^al of that 
fllaee by certain Irish oncers, He was pre- 
ffiot at the raising of the eie^e of Valen- 
g j^nTiBg on 16 Jnly 1666, and had the mis- 
fottnne to see his eldest son, Otto, hilled 
before his eyes. Being besieged in St. Guia- 
lain by twelve thousand Spaniards, he sur- 
tendered, after seventeen days’ siege, on 
22 March 1667, to Don John of Austria and 
the prince of Condd. He revenged himself 
for its loss by the capture of Boiirbourg, 
‘place rasde q^ui manquoit de tout,’ but of 
eonGiderable strategic importance, on 18 Sept.; 
he accepted the governorship of the place, 
thereby preventing it falling into the enemy’s 
hands as, according to Turenne, it -would 
otherwise have assuredly done. By com- 
mission of 26 Jan. 1668 he raised another 
regiment of German infantry, and at the 
battle of the Dunes on 14 July commanded 
the second line of the left wing. He led 
the attack on 'Winosbergen, of which place, 
together with Gravelinea, Fumes, and DLv- 
muyden, he was appointed governor. 

On the conclusion of the pence of the Pyre- 
nees, onVlTov. IdilO, Schomberg was induced, 
chiedy by the representations of Turenne, to 
enter the service of Portugal, whose inde- 
pendence was again beingmenaced by Spain. 
■According to the terms of the bargain, con- 
clnded on 24 Aug. 1660, he was to receive, 
together -with the title of maidchal-de- 
camp and position of general of the forces in 
the province of Alemtejo, a yearly salary of 
twelve thousand crusadoes, and two thou- 
eond crusadoes daily for table-money, and 
appointments for bis two sons, Frederick 
and Meinhard. The entcmrise was secretly 
countenanced by Louis XIV , but, in order not 
to compromise him, the arrangements were 
completedin England, whither, after visiting 
Oeisenheim, Schomberg shortly afterwards 
repaired. Ue had already made the acquaint- 
ance of Charles II at The Hogue, and, in 
consequence of former friendly services, 
Oiarles created him baron of Totford 

i hlAzysB, i. 61 n. ; Hist. MISS, Comm, 7th 
lep. p. 381), According to Burnet (u. s.), 
he used his opportnnity to urge Charles to 
assert his position as head of protestant 
!Enrora, to retain Cromwell’s ofUcers — ^the 
best ho had ever seen — and, above all, not 
to part with Dunkirk at any price. But 
thepleasure-loving Mug turned a deaf ear to 
his ad-vico, and Schomberg, having com- 
pleted his preparations, sailed from the 
Fawna in October. Avoiding a trap on tbe 
mit of the Spanish ambassador to way- 
lay him in France, he reached Lisbon safely 
on 18 Not, He was received with every I 


mark of distinction; hut his first occupation, 
after making himself acquainted with the 
extremely commented state of niiairs pre- 
vailing at the Portuguese court, to which 
hia_ easy mastery of the language lent 
facility, was to inspect the fortifications in 
the province of Alemtejo, in which direc- 
tion the attacks of Spain were chiefly to be 
apprehended. By his advice, severu forti- 
fications were taken in hand, but, before 
they had been completed, the Spaniards, 
under Don John or Austria, crossed the 
Guadiana and captured Arronches. A plan 
formed by Schomberg to cut off his base was 
frustrated by the duatory conduct of the 
governor of the province, Count Atouguia; 
but he succeeded in checking Don John, 
who, after some skirmishing, retired. After- 
wards, having seen his army into winter 
quarters, Schomberg re turned to Lisbon, and 
during tbe winter was busily occupied in 
teaching his oificers the art oil war, and in 
personally superintending the fortifications 
of Evora, Xerumenha, and Estremos, He 
took the field inApril 1662, but, failing to dis- 
suade thenominal commander of the army, the 
Marquis of Marialva, from risking a battlo 
with Don John, ho retired to Elvas, whence 
he was speedily summoned to repair the 
damage done to the army through the 
neglect of his advice. He was persuaded 
against his wish to attempt the relief of 
Xerumenha, hut, being compelled to retire, 
he was so disgusted at the small deference 
sho-wn to his opinion that he -was on the 
point of laying down his commission -when 
the action of the patriotic party in Lisbon, 
in forcing the king to exert himself to retain 
him, coupled wiu assurances of support 
from both Louis XIV and Charles II, in- 
duced him to abandon his intention. But 
wbat encouraged him most of aU was the 
arrival, in March 1663, of FrSmont d’Ablan- 
court as clandestine envoy of the court of 
France. About the time of Frfimont’s ar- 
rival Schomberg was attacked by a sudden 
and mysterious illness, which gave rise 
to the belief that 'he had been poisoned ; 
and it was not until the latter end of May 
that he was able to sit on horseback. By 
that time Don John had already opened 
the campaign by besieging Evora ; but tbe 
place being, in the generiu opinion, well pre- 
pared for a siege, pressure was brought to 
Bear on him to force a battle. The unex- 
pected news of the capture of Evora, how- 
ever, caused a sudden revulsion of opinion 
among the politicians of the capital, which 
was reflected in the indecision of their new 
oommander-in-chief, the Marquis of Villa- 
fior. But Schomberg, seeing his opportunity, 
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detennmed to act on his own lesponsibility, 
andgiving battle to Don John at Almefacal 
or ^tremos, on 8 June, won a complete 
viotojy over mm, due, in tiie opinion of com- 
petent observers, to bis own generalship and 
the valour of hie English troops, mostly old 
Cromwellians. 

The victory cleared the air. Villaflor was 
removed, and the chief command, under 
certain restrictions, conferred on Schom- 
berg, who was at the same time created 
a grandee by the Mug, with, the title of 
Count of Mertola, ond according to Fr6- 
mont, ‘ ’tis certain that had he not been of a 
contrary religion, they would have panted 
him great commanderies for himself and for 
bis children, and that for ever.’ Towards 
the end of Novemher he repaired to Lisbon, 
but all bis remonstrances could not induce 
the government to make adequate prepara- 
ratious for the next campaign. On 10 June 
1664 ha sat down before Valencia de Alcan- 
tara, which capitulated a fortnight later; 
hut the mismanagement of the commissariat 
department preventing him accomplishing 
anything further, ha sent his army into 
quarters, and returned to Lisbon in high 
dudgeon with the Count of Oastel-Melhor. 
A reconciliation was effected by Frfimont, 
and promises were made him of peater 
activity in the following year. Nevertheless 
he was unable to convince the ministers of 
the necessity of strengthening the fortidca- 
tious of Villa Viciosa, and in June 1665 the 
Marquis of Garocena, having supplanted 
DonTohn, invested the place. His attempt 
to capture it failed, and on 17 June Schom- 
berg forced him to give battle at Montes 
Claros. During the fight he had a horse 
shot under him, and, engaging in personal 
combot with the prince of Parma, he was 
in imminent danger of being killed; the 
rince’s sword was shattered on the cuirass 
e wore under his uniform (Bbuboki, Hist. 
SItaUa, p. 808). The victory completely 
estahlished the independence of Portugal, 
and confirmed Schomherg’s reputation as 
one of the first soldiers’of the time. After 
again defeating the Marquis of Garacena 
and the Prince of Parma on the Oebora 
at the beginning of October, he marched 
northwards to co-operate in on invasion of 
OoUicia; but his plan for an attack on 
Bayonne was frustrated by the opposition of 
the Count of Prada, and shortfy after the 
capture of the fortress of La (^arda, on 
22 Nov., he returned to his post in the Alem- 
tejo. Taking at this time no part in the in- 
trigues of the court, ho orosseclthe Gluadiana 
into Andalusia on 8 Jan. 1666, and captured 
Alguetia de la Puebla, hut, being compelled 


by lack of provisions to return to Estremoi 

he joined the court at Salvaterra. 

for some time laid up by illness, but, recow 
ing, he quitted Lisbon about the middle of 
April, and, having fumidied his troops with 
fifteen days’ provisionB, he again crossed the 
Guadiana. His action was not approved hr 
the government, and, returning to Estrema 
in June, he shortly afterwards proceeded 
to Lisbon. During the winter he took his 
share in the public fiestivities connected with 
the marriage of King Alfonso ; but in order 
not to compromise MmseH in the feud 
tween the king and his brother, Don Pedto 
afterwards Pedro II, he returned to Estre^ 
mos on 7 March 1067, and shortly alte^ 
wards attacked Albuquerque, ilisled bv 
false information, he was, after looting tlie 
town, compelled to retire. Meanwhile, the 
intrigues against the king and Alfonso's 
own misconduct having rendered a revolu- 
tion inevitable, Schomberg was rsluctantlv 
induced to intervene on behalf of Don 
Pedro. His influence with the army wee 
very useful in frustrating Castel-Melhor’s 
attempt to employ it on behalf of Alfonso, 
and the revolution having been suoceasfnllj 
carried out, a peace was concluded, on 
IS Peb. 1868, between Spain and Portnga], 
whereby the independence of the latter king- 
dom was formaUy recognised. 

The peace putting on end to Me occupa- 
tion, Schomberg embarked at Lisbon on 
1 June, and _ a fortnight later landed at 
Bochelle. His wife had died in the mean- 
while, on 21 March 1664, at Geisenheim, 
and feeling no longer hound to Geimenyiiie 
and his two sons, Meinbard and Charles, he- 
came naturalised Prenoh subjects. He pur- 
chased the lordship of Coubert, in the 
neigbourhood of Paris, and on 14 Apnl 
1889 married Susanne d’Aumale, a daughter 
of Daniel d’Anmule, eieui d’Haroourt of 
hie own religion. In the summer of 1671 
he paid a vusit to Germa^, and on the 
renewal of the war against Holland, he was 
present, though without a command, in 1673 
at the siege of Maastricht. 

Discontented at his inactivity, he entered 
the service of England ae commander, ante 
Prince Kupert, of the army of invasion, which 
it was intended to throw into noUand. Be 
arrived in England on S July , and embsildiig 
at Gtravesend on the 20th, with sixthonsantt 
foot and some cavalry, he moved round the 
coast to Yarmouth, where he encamped pend- 

iie^ and Dutch fleets. The battle off Te^, 
if not actually a defeat for England, at any 
rate put an end to the scheme for invading 
Holland ; and Schomberg after trying, not 
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cerv snccessfully, to iaiiise aome diaci- 
vline into liis troops, obeyed Obarlea a sum- 
mons to repair to court, and at his request 
mnarently drew “P ‘Uue metbode pour 
aioir en tout temps un corps de troupes 
flutanfc considerable que aa Majestft le jugera 
utossaira pour son service,’ and a plan for 
ininroving tbe discipline of the army 
iKiffiniB, ii. 69-84). But his presence in 
Esffland, -where be -was not inmoturally re- 
garded as an emissa^ of Louis, proving dis- 
tasteful to the nation, and there being no 
aujiety on the part of tbe court to retain 
him he took his departure, and in November 
found himself back at Coubert, During the 
•rrinter of 1673-4 he commanded the army 
between the Sambre and the Meuse, and, by 
skilfully outflanking the Prince of Orange, 
focceeded in effectmg a junction -with the 
Puc de Luxembourg. About this time, too, 
he received his patent conferring on him the 
rank of due, -with the exceptional privilege 
of transmitting the title to his eldest son. 
■On 4 April 1674 he -was appointed com- 
nander-m-chief of the forces in Roussil- 
lon, end, though his army -was a small one, 
the reputaticm he had abeady ocqubed 
ngainst the Spaniards in Portugal iuspbed 
his troops -mth hope of victory. The un- 
expected surrender of Bellegorde some-what 
disconcerted his plans, and tbe Spanish 

S eneral, San Q-ermano, afterwards drawing 
own to the foot of the Pyrenees at Morillas, 
Schomberg took up a defensive position in 
the neighbourhood at Ceret. His plan was 
to act on the defensive, but the iumatience of 
Le Bret, former governor of Roussillon, 
‘crhature de Louvois,’ and his desire to re- 
venge the disgi^e he imagined to have been 
placed upon nim in being superseded by 
Schomberg, Led bim to attack without his 
general's knowledge, on 37 July; thePreuch 
were completely defeated, andonly saved bom 
total destmotion by Schomberg. The defeat 
had a most disastrous efleci on the French 
army, peasauts for the greater part taken 
flam the plough ; and it was roughly esti- 
mated that from dysentery and despondency 
at least nine thousand of them found theb 
grave that autumn in Roussillon. Schom- 
Wg, however, having firmly entrenched 
himself refused to quit his position, and in 
tbe middle of October most of the Spanish 
flrceswere withdrawn to suppress a rising 
in Sicily. Nevertheless, tbe prospect for the 
Mowing year’s campaign was not encourag- 
ing, and, taken in connection with some 
complaints in regard to his laxity in pee- 
mittmg a certain amount of redigious liberty 
in his camp, he declared that 'he would 
sooner serve ns a volunteer in any other of 


the king’s armies than have the honour to 
command one which was impotent to efi'ect 
anything. His main object was to recapture 
£ wegarde, the key to Catalonia, and in the 
spring of 1676 he forced his way, not without 
great risk, through the Col de Bagnols, or, 
as it is also called, -the Col de PortaU, into 
Catalonia, and, having captured several out- 
lying fortresses, sat down before BeRegarde 
on 16 July. The trenches were opened on the 
19th, and ten days later the place capitulated. 
Lea-ving a garrison there, ne returned into 
Roussillon, capturing by the way a small for- 
tified chapel called Noire Dame del Castel, 
extremely difficult of accees, whiiffi, he re- 
garrisoned. 

After the death of Turenne on 27 July 
Schomberg’s servioes could no longer be over- 
looked, and he was rewarded by Louis with 
the much-desbed marshal’s truncheon, being 
the last .Huguenot to attain to that dignity. 
But, us if to emphaeise the-ffict thatit was even 
then gi-ven grudg^ly, a ludicrous attempt, 
countenanced byLouis, was made to convert 
him. He was superseded in the government 
of RoussUlon by NavaiUes, and about the 
end of January 1676 repabed to Paris. On 
10 March he was appointed to the army in 
Flanders, under the king’s brother, the Duke 
of Orleans. He oommauded the attack on 
Cond6 on 26 April, but when a favourable 
opportunity shortly afterwards presented it- 
self of attacking the Prince of Orange, and 
probably of fimsbing the campaign at a blow, 
he was induced^ through fear of risking the 
king’s life, to ^oin Louvois in dissaading 
Louis from oflering battle, thereby, ae he 
himself told Burnet (Ozon Time, i. 404), 
acquiring greater reputation as a courtier 
than as a general. .4iter the king's depar- 
ture tbe army, diminished by some twelve 
thousand men detached to strengthen Or6qui 
on the Meuse, was placed under his sole con- 
trol, and the Prince of Orange, believing him 
to he too weak to effect anything of im- 
portance, laid siege to Maastricht. His de- 
rign was the occasion of a brilliant piece of 
strategy on Schomberg’s port, for, having 
succeeded on 20 Aug. in compelling William 
to raise the siege, he managed by a dexterous 
movement to ontfiahk him and regain bis 
base at Charleroi. The year after (1677) he was 
reappointed to the army in Flanders, and was 
present at the capture of Valenciennes on 
17 March, and of Gambrai on &-17 April ; but 
o-wing, it is conjectured, to the intrigues of 
Louvois, the command of the acmysnbse- 


on Luxembourg, and Schomberg insteadaent, 
on 22 May, to commend the army of observa- 
tion on the Meuse. The foUo-wiqg year he 
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againserveiiiiiTectlyunderthetiiigjassistmg vessel for Holland. Stormy ■weather ' 
at the capture of Ghent and Ypres in March, dered the voyage extremely tedtoas 
but subsequently returning to his post of compelled him. to put into Portsmouth 
observation on the Meuse, In August 1678 he eventually reached The Hague in siet 
the peace of Nimwegen put an end to the After on interview -with wSliam -wt 

•wair between France and Holland, the per- doubtless the subject of the projected evued* 
sonal interests of Schomberg in the Palati- tion to England "was broached and promi^f 
aate being safegum'ded by a special article, his assistance obtained, he proceeded about 
The peace was followed early in 1079 by a the middle of April to Berlin. He woi 
separate treaty with the king of Sweden, on ceived with every mark of respect by ft 

the basis of tlmtof Westphalia ; but in con- GreatEleetorFrederiok'WilliamjwhocrMted 

sequence of the reluctance of the elector of him a privy ooimeillor, stadtholder of fk 
Brandenburg to enrrender his recent eon- duchy of Pruaaia, geueial-in-cUef of ft® 
q^uests in Pomerania, Schomberg, with twenty armies of Brandenburg, and gave him 
tlioueand men, occupied the duchy of Cloves dragoon regiment, at present ‘ Kurassiw- 
in May 1679. He was, however, growing Begiment moszer Kurfurst Nr. 1.’ HepujI 
more and more dissatisfied with the state of chased the JDohna palace, unter den Linden, 
affairs in Prance, and, in a conversation with which was speedily thronged by cro-wds of 
Henry Sidney in Februarv 1080, hinted French refugees ; there his wife died in Au- 
that he would gladly seek a home elsewhere, gust 1088. lie was held in equal honour bv 
Ou the renewal of the war with Sjmin in Frederick William’s successor, Frederick nf 
1684, he commanded under the king in and might have ended his days in Berlin had 
Flanders, taking part in the capture of Lux- not the spirit of adventure and his promise 
emhourg on 4 Juno | but in August he found to the Prince of Orange drawn him to Enr- 
himself with an army of thirty thousand land. Before William’s real designs were 
ineu in readiness to enter Germany unless apparent to Louis, Schomberg suddenly oc- 
the emperor agreed to the terms of the cupied Cologne "with a strong force. Hh 
peace of Batisbon propounded by Louis. resolution to take part in William’s ente> 
After the revocation of the edict of prise created something like consternation 
Nante3(22Oot.l08^Sohombergwasallowed lii France. Hie estates were confocated, 
to retire with his wife and family to Portugal, together with the pension he enjoyed from 
retaining, as a special mark of favour, his Portugal, aud desperate efforts were made 
property and the pensions conferred on him by Louis to detach his French companions 
by Louie, who, in order to colour his exile, by offering them half their revenues to quit 
cWged him -with a semi-diplomatic mission his standard, In England the feeling of 
to support the proposed marriage between general eatisfactioii is well expressed hy Defoe 
Pedro H and the Princess Marie-Semhie, m his ‘ True-born Englishman.’ On 5 Nov. 
daughter of the Elector PhiUp William. William, accompamed by Schomberg os 
The French ambassador at Lisbon, Amelot, second in command, landed at Torbay, and 
was, however, informed that he would re- they entered Exeter together. His influence 
main in Portugal ‘jusqu’i co qu’il aitplu h prevented William from arming the pea^imtiv 
Dieu de lo romener a la religion oatholique.’ thatllookedto his standard; but itissaldthat 
On his arrrival at Lisbon about the end of when Churchilljoined the camp, he could not 
May 1686, every effort was made both by the hide his contempt for ‘the first lieutenant- 
French ambassador and Pedro to draw him general I ever romember to liave desert 
into the fold of the catholic church. He his colours.’ On 3 April 1089 the order of 
listened with patience to their arguments, hut the Garter was conferred on him by William ; 
held out no hope that he would ever change next day ho took the oath of naturalisation, 
his beli^. In the meantime he interested and on the ISth he was (mpointed master- 
himself in drawing up, at the request of the general of the ordnance. On 8 May he vras 
king of Portugal, a memoir for the better created Baron of Teyes, Earl of Brentford, 
discipline of the army, which he translated Marquis of Harwich, and Duke of Schom- 
into Portuguese. But at last, growing tired berg; while parliament, in order to comw- 
of the pertinacity with which he was as- sate him for his losses in France, and to 
sailed, and i^etting that he was not better enable him to purchase on estate in England, 
employed, ‘ ir only for the sake of exercise,’ made him a present of 100,OOOL 
in fighting the Turks, he applied for permis- Meanwhile the attention of the nation iras 

sion to enter the service of the elector of fixed on Londonderry, where the hope of the 
Brandenburg, 'prince ami de la France.’ protestantsandEjngWilliamhungjBsitwae, 
His request met -with no response, and hyotbread. In May arelief force underMajor- 
in January 1687 he embarked in a Hutch general Kiike was despatched thither, and, 
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afte’* much ivasta of precious time, a peremp 
*ory order from Schomberg, who had been ap- 
Minted commander-in-ohief of the forces m 
Mand, caused a successful attempt to force 
the boom to be made. Before quitting Lon- 
don to ioin his army at Chester, Schomberg 
on 16 i^uly peid a memorable visit to the 
House of Commons, to thank the nation for 
the munificent reward conferred upon him j 
and the formalities observed on that occii- 
jion formed a precedent for a similar func- 
tion, in which the Duke of ‘Wellington 
figiired as the chief actor, on 1 July 1814. 
Ihe entire burden of the preparations fell 
on his shoulders, and his dimeulties were 
from the first largely increased hy the cul- 
pable negligence of Oommisanry^enernl 
Shales. On 12 Aug. he sailed from Hoylake, 
Cheshire, with ten uiousand men, and disem- 
barking next day on the coaet of co. Down, 
in the neighbourhood of Bangor, ha sent a 
detachment to take possession of Belfast, 
uMle with the main body he attacked Cat- 
rickfergus, which capitulated on the 27th. 
Piom Oarrickfergus ha marched to Belfast, 
and thence, by way of Lisburn, Dromore, and 
liewry, to I) undalk, where hefixedhiscampin 
what proved, owing to a rainy season, a very 
unhealthy place, hut which was selected 
for purposes of defence, having the sea to 
the south, hills and bo« to the north, moun- 
tains to the west, and Dundalk and its river 
on the east. Apart from some good French 
and Dutch troops, his army consisted mainly 
of raw recruits, anxious indeed to fight, hut 
unaccustomed to the hardships of a soldier’s 
life, and totally ignorant of the art of war. 
King thus compelled to rely on his foreign 
regiments, the discovery of treason in that of 
La ]d!elonnihre added to his other emharrass- 
ments. Disease and death thinned hie ranks ; 
but so long as ho could maintain his position 
the situation was safe. InEngland, where the 
reasons for his inactivity were only imper- 
fectly known, great discontent prevailed, and 
even 'William more than once urged him to 
risk something, i^ossible, in order to satisfy 
public opinion. But the enenw, contrary to 
the advice of Kosen, who would have forced 
a battle even at a disadvantage, did not 
venture to attack him ; and at the begmnmg 
of November James withdrew into winter 
quarters. Schomberg, whose own health 
had sufhred hy constant anxiety, after dis- 
persing his troops among the towns and 
villages of 'Ulster, applied for permission to 
visit England for memcal advice and change 
of air; but it was deemed imprudent under 
the circumstances to grant his request. The 
opening of the next year's campaign was 
delayed owing to lack of money to pay the 


troops, and Schomberg, who felt 'William’s 
difficulties acutely, placed at his disposal the 
gmnt recently made binn by parliament. 
The offer was accepted, and the interest, 
not yet entirely extinguished, fixed at 4 per 
cent. On 22 April 1690 he sat down before 
Charlemont, which capitulated on 14 May. 
A month later 'William landed at Cariick- 
fergus, and, being joined by Schomberg, the 
army at once marched southward. Political 
exigency, rather than military reasons, dicta- 
ted giving battle to James II at Boyne 
on 1 July, and Schomberg, who recommended 
delay, was somewhat nettled at the re- 
jection of his advice. When the order of 
battle was bronght him, ha tartly remarked 
that he was in the habit of giving rather 
than receiving it. But the next morning he 
had recovered his usual sersnity. Giving 
the order to attack, he watched the first 
onslaught narrowly and anxiously ; and see- 
ing that his French troops, dismayed hy the 
death of their leador. La CaUlemotte, were 
beginning to waver, he plnnged recklessly 
across the river to their assistance. ‘ Allens, 
messieurs,’ he shouted, ' voilii vos persden- 
teurs.’ A moment later he was surrounded 
hy a body of Tyrconnel’s horse, and, with 
two sabre wounds on his head and a huUet 
from a carbine, he fell to earth (FAuqumB, 
rorfts, 1760, i. 16). 

Schomberg was certainly, says Story, * a 
man of the best education m the world, and 
knew men and things beyond most of his 
time, being courteous and civil to everybody, 
and yet had something always that looked 
so great in him that he commanded respect 
from men of all qualities and stations. As 
to his person, he was of a middle stature, 
well proportioned, fair complectioned, a very 
sound hardy man of his age, and sate au 
horse the best of any man ; he loved con- 
stantly to he neat in Ms clothes, and in his 
conversation he was always pleasant.’ One 
of the first soldiers of bis time, he was 
buried, amid the tumult of war, under the 
altar in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, 
only a pencnl-mark, so indistinct as to be- 
almost illegible, confirming the fact in the 
register. No memoriol of him was erected 
till 1731, when Dean Swift and the chapter, 
disgusted at the apathy of his descendants, 
placed a large tablet in the wall above, near 
to Archbishop Jones’s monument, with a 
soita'ble inscription dictated by Swift him- 
self. The ori^al, which Swift altered at 
the request of the chapter, may he read im 
the ' Gentleman’s Magazine,’ April 17S1, 
p. 109, from which it appears that what 
was suggested to the duke’s aeirs was ‘ mouu- 
mentum quantumvis exile;’ that the deaa 
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and clmpteF 'hano lapidem indigaabundi 
posueruut; ’ oud -that tl^ visitor nov knows 
* quantilla in celltila tanti ductoris oinSrea 
in opprobrium, besredum delitescnnt.’ A. 
portrait, by William Wiasing, belongs to 
Earl Spencer, Another, by Kneller, has 
been engraved by Houbraken, Vanderbank, 
Ficart, and John Smith (1662-1742) [q. v.] 
Of his six children by his first wife, Otto, 
the eldest, bom on 15 March 1639 at G-eisen- 
heim, was killed at the siege of Valenciennes 
on 16 July 1666. Friedrich, the least dili- 
gent and least beloved of his father, was bom 
at Oberwesel on 14 March 1640. He served 
for some time in the regiment of the Count 
of Hassau, and after the peace of the Pyrenees 
was sent to Oandia to fight against the 
Turks ; but, only getting os far as Home, he 
accompanied his father, with the rank of 
captain of cavalry, to Portugal, where he 
served with distinction. He lecondueted the 
English contingent back to England, mar- 
ried and retired into private life, residing 
chiefiy at Geisenheim, where he died, after 
quarrelling with his brother Meinhard over 
tne succession to his father’s French pro- 
perty, onSHee.WOO. Meinhard, thethirdaon 
(1641—1719), is separately noticed. Heinrich, 
bom at Herzogenbusoh on 9 Jul^ 1643, a 
youth of great promise, after attaining the 
rank of lieutenant in the French army, died 
of wounds received in a battle near Brussels 
in 1067. Wilhelm, the youngest of Schom- 
berg’s sons, was born at Herzogenbusoh on 
llAug.1647 ; aboyof great promise, whodied 
before he had attained, the age of manhood. 
By his second wife Schomberg had no issue. 

CaasLUS, his fourth son, who succeeded 
him as second BirEn os Sohombubo (1646- 
1693), was born also at Herzogenbusoh on 
B Aug. 1646. He joined his father in Portu- 
gal towards the end of his service there, 
and being on his return to France appointed 
lieutenant-colonel, be served with him in 
Houssillon, where he was token prieonm; 
on 27 July 1674. On his release he took 

S ort in the war against Holland under 
lr£qui, and after the revocation of the edict 
of Hantes accompanied his father to Lisbon, 
and, subsequently entering the service of the 
elector of Brandenburg, was by him ap- 
pointed governor of Ma^ehorg and major- 
general of infant^. He attended his famer 
to England in 1688, and took the oath of 
naturalisation at the Same time, on 4 April 
1689 (Mist. MSS. Oonrn. 8rd Kep. p. 270) ; 
'but, returning almost immediate^ to Hol- 
land, was wounded in the tienouss before 
Eaiserswerth in June {Cal. State Pavers, 
WiUiam and Mary, i. 66, 166). On the death 
of his father he succeeded to the title (by 


limitation) end to the annuity of 4,0001 tbtik.. 

senting the interest on the lOO.OOOtmam^ 
to hisfather, and by him lent to tbe^ro^ 
Ha took his seat in the House of Lorrla 
16 Nov. 1690 {Cal. Mouse of Zor* 
1690-1, p. ,1701, being shora; S 
wards appomtad, with the rank of heutenant 
general, to command the auxiliary forces la 
Savoy (LuTTBBLn, Brirf Melation, ii H-iT 
he reached Turin on 18 June 1691. HetooV 
part in the relief of Ooni on 21 July, w 
becoming discontented at the generrimi*. 
management of the war, he only consenttd 
to retain his post in deference to the wish of 
William, who rewarded him on 27 Dec. with 
the colonelcy of the foot-guards. The fol- 
lowing year he conducted an expedition into 
Dpphind, spreading oonsternaSon far and 
wide, but without leading to any practical 
results. During the winter he revisited 
England, and, returning to his post in the 
spring of 1698, he commanded the left win-r 
or the centre at the battle of Marangiia on 
4 Oct., and would have been left for dead on 
the field had not his faithful servant La SsUe 
discovered him and carried him to Turin. 
Feeling, however, that his wounds were 
mortal, he made Ms wiU, leaving his brother 
Meinhard Ms heir universal, and, after lin- 
gering a few days, died on 16 Oct. His body 
was buried in toe cathedral church of Lau- 
sanne (Annisoir, JRemarks on several parts 
^ Italy) ; but Ms heart was brought over to 
England by Du Bourdieu, minister of the 
^ench ohui’ch in the Savoy, where it tras 
interred, and a memorial riab erected, on 
3 Oct. 1696 {Mesnoirs of ihe Transactions 
in Savcw dwriny the War, Lend. 1697, pp. 72 
sqq ; Mimoires de St.-&mon, ed. 1841, i 
161; Btjbsy, Mdmoires, vi. 436; Danbeip, 
Journal, i. 204, 294, 343, iv. 161, 376). 

[Schombexg’s life may conveniently be divided 
into four parte, the first extending to the pcocti 
of the Pyrenees, in 1059,- toe second eompiu- 
ing Mb eeryices in Portugal, from 1659 to 
1668 ; the toird to the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, in 1685 ; and toe last to his death in 
1690. For the whole period the standstU 
antoority, a work of considerable research, based 
on original documents, indnding Schombeigs 
own Diaries, preserved in the archives of the 
Dsgenfeld-Scbombexg family at F^ankfUrt-am- 
Main, is Kozner’s Leben Friedrich von Schom- 
berg Oder Sohoenburg, Mannheim, 1789. The 
same, but in a mote condensed form, has been 
reprinted in Stamberg’s Bhrinischer Aitiqucxius 
for 1858. The account in AgneVs Protestant 
Exiles from France, Edinburgh, 1886, ignoring 
Eazner’s work, is less complete, Snd not alwaye 
accurate. Other articles of greater or less valne 
will be ifound in toe Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie; Dicrionnaire Historique des GMudranx 
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iTFrauee Erotestante; Weiss’s Bast, des E4- 
Wes Protestants da Iranee ; Pinard’s Ohro- 
historiqne-militnire, tome iii.; and 1)0 
limaefh « properly Beanehat^n’a, 

Ata4"e de la rie de Fredarie, Buo do Sohombetg. 
lor tother information the following references 
sill he found useful : 

I i61fi-16S9. Dugdale’s Baronage ; Nicolas's 
Historic Peerage; Blore's Eutland; Oarew 
Latters in Camden Society, pp. 6, 41 ; Q-reen's 
ptincesbes, t. 188, 197 ; Court and Timas of 
Jameb I, i. 189 : Coke MSS. ii. 249 ; Mazarin’s 
I«ttres, Ohiruel, passim; Mdmoires de 
WATiTi Charles, prince de Tarente, Liige, 1767, 
pp 24-6 ; Evelyn’s Diary, ed. Bray, iv. 2fi0 ; 
Clarendon’s Biiatory, v. 866, vi. 60-1; Thurloe’s 
State Papers, vi. 161, 682; Iisttras de Turenne 
(Patia,1782),i. 288. 

IL Baguenet’s Hist, du Vicomte de Turenne, 
li. 34 ; Santarem’s Quadro Elementar, iv. 496 ; 
c'll. Clarendon State Papers, ii. 119, 127; 
Piemont d’Ablancourt’s M4moires, passim ; 
Bagner’e Campagnes du Mardchal Schomberg 
on Portugal, translated by Dumouriez, London, 
1807, a work much cons^tod by the Dnke of 
WelHngton, of which, at OTesent there is no copy 
iutbemtish Museum; Mont&ucon’a Hist, des 
Bivolutions do Portugal, pp. 193, 199 ; Ortiz's 
^toxia Csneral de Espana, vii. 144; Michel’s 
Lee Portugais en Prance, lea Pranqais an Portu- 
gal, p. 6a ; an Account of the Court of Portugal, 
attributed to John Oolbatoh [q. v.], of which a 
PlWh translation, under the title Belation de 
la Cour de Portugal, was published at Amster- 
dam in 1702 ; Southwell’s Letters, p. 846 ; 
SchMer’s Geschichte von Portugal, Bond iv.; 
Henezes’s !^t. de Portugal restanrado; La 
Clide’s Hist, de Portugal, tom. ii.; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Ist Bep. p. 66; Addit. MS. 21406, f. 16. 

UI. Lettres de Mme. de Sdvignd, i. 144, iv. 
116; Peuquihre’s Mdmoires, ii. 309, 316; De 
Caissel’s Illation de ce qui s'est {tsssd rn Cata- 
logue, Paris, 1678-9, pt. i. passim ; Martin's 
Hmt. de Prance, ziii. 433, ziv. 480, 492-6 ; De 
Qnincey’a Hist. Militaire du B6|;ne de Ijouis le 
Grand, vols. i. ii.; Benoit's Hist, do T^it de 
Hsntes; Bossy’s Conespondance, iii. 158, iv. 60, 
168 ; Antes et Mdmoires des Ndgociations de la 
Paix de Nimeguen, iii. 189 ; Si£iey'a Dia^, ed. 
Bleneowe,i.267; Pufendorf de Bebus gestisPra- 
dsim'Wllhelmi, ii. p. 1609 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th 
Bsp.pp. 238, 242, 7th Bep. (Graham MSS.), p. 
Sl^&c., (VerneyMSS.),p.491,&c. ; Addit.MSS. 
23118 f. 26, 32680 f. 161. 

IV. Le Gendre’s Via de Du Bose, pp. 414- 
447 ; Correapondance de Louis XIV avec le Mar- 
quis Amelot, Nantes, 186S, pp, 178, 232, 288, 
^7, 260, 292, 296, 290; Proceedings of the 
HuguenotSodety ofLondon,!!. 342 ;StatePapeis, 
Portugal (Bolls Offioe), No. 16 ; Bussy’s Oorre- 
mnd^ce, V. 494, 623, vi. 214, 347 ; Elopp’s 
Pall des j^uses Stuart^ iii. 231, iv. 66, 121 ; 
D'Avaux’s N4gociations, Loud. 1764, iv. 208, 


212 ; Bousset’s Elat. deLouvois, pt .ii. vol, ii. pp. 
116, 216; Journal de Dangeau, ii. 176. 190 ‘ 
Ermau et Beclam’s Mdmoireb pour ser vir i I’His- 
toire des Befiigiis Prancais, ix. 267 ; Campana 
do Cavelli’s Les Derniers Stuarts, ii. 447 ; Macau- 
lay’s Hist, of England, ii. 510, iii. 412-14 ; 
Ellis's Oorresp. ii. 310 ; Cal. State Papers, Wil- 
liam and Mary, vol. i. passim ; Dwyer’s Siege of 
Londonderry, 208 ; Story’s Impartial History 
and Continnauon ; GilbertTs Jacobite Narrative, 
pp, 88-102 ; Parkis Memoirs, pp, 14-21 ; Dal- 
lymple’s Memoirs, iii. 32-3 ; O’Keily’s Mwaiiaa 
Excidium ; Negociations de M. la Comte d’Avaux 
en Irlande, passim ; Ulster Journal of Archsso- 
logy, i. 98, 131, 1.34, 291, ii. 18, 273, iii. 9, 64, 
iv. 79, 83, 84, 88 ; Honck Mason’a Bast, of St. 
Patei^’s, App. Ulii; Swift’s Works ed, Scott, 
xvii. 219, 413, 449; Notes and Queries, 1st 
ser, vii. 18, 341, 6th ser. iii. 9 ; British Museum 
Catalogue ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Bep. p. 270, 
7th B^. pp. 426, 606, 11th Bep. pt. v. (Dart- 
monthMSS.) pp. 130, 181, 249, pt. vi. p. 136, pt, 
rii, p. 109; Egeitoa MS. 938, f. 289.] B. I). 

SCHOMBEBa, ISAAC (1714-1780), 
phvsician, younger sou of Dr, Meyer Low 
Bonom'b6rg[ci.T.Jand twin-brother of Baphael 
or Balph Schomberg [q. v.], was bom at 
Schweuibergonl4Aug. 1714. Hewasentered 
at MercbantPaylors’ School, Loudon, inl736, 
and at on early age, under the auspices of bis 
father, commenced practising medicine in 
London. Ha had no English degree, and in 
Pebruai^ 1746-7 he was summoned before 
the president and censors of the College of 
Phyeicians to present himself for examina- 
tion as a licentiate, hut declined the invita- 
tion in a letter which was officiaHv termed 
‘improbable and indecent.’ In the early 
next of 1747 he was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and on 7 Am 1747, 
when a ‘student at physic of Trinity CJoUega, 
Cambridge,’ he was baptised at St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London (Beffiaters, ed, Brooke 
and Hallen, p. HI). On S April 1747 be 
notified the former fact to the censor^ with 
a request that he might be examined after 
he had procured his medical degree from 
that university. This request was refused, 
and, as he still declined to be examined, his 
practice was interdicted by the Comitia 
minora of the College of Physicians on 
26 June 1747. 

Schomberg obtained on 21 July 1749 by 
royal mandate the degree of M.D. at Cam- 
bridge, and thereupon, in order that he might 
become a candidate for admission to the 
OoUege of Physicians, claimed his axamlna- 
tion; out the censors were ordered by the 
college not to examine him until his prohi- 
bition from prabtice had been removed on 
proper submission. On the following 1 Dec. 
he again came before the censors, and on 
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this occasion with an apology, hut it was 
deemed insufficient. He then demanded 
(2 Peh. 1749-60) his examination as a right, 
on the OTOund thnt he was a doctor of medi- 
cine of Cambridge University. The exami- 
nation was allowed, and his fitness for the 
profession was established ; but at the Gomitia 
maiora next ensuing his admission to the 
college was negatived by fifteen votes to 
two, and the interdict on his practice re- 
mained in force. He was naturalised in 
1760, and made repeated applications for 
admission to the college, but they were all 
refused. 

Dr. Battle was one of Sohomberg’s princi- 
pal opponents at the college, and was con- 
sequently satirised in the ‘Battiad,’ which 
is said to have been the joint composition of 
Hoses Mendez, Paul Whitehead, and Sohom- 
berg. Two cantos were published (London, 
1760), and reprinted in Isaac Heed’s ‘de- 
pository’ (i. 263-46). 

Schomberg’s next step was to appeal for 
justice to the visitors of the college, and the 
case came before the lord chancellor and others 
on 29 Nov. 1761. After several hearings it 
was determined on 26 July 1763, when the 
court decided that it had no jurisdiction in 
the matter. He then applied fox examina- 
tion by the college as afavour ; but, on account 
of the heavy expense of the protracted litiga- 
tion, the application was refused. On 28 Dec. 
1765 he was admitted a licentiate, and as 
his conduct in the profession had proved 
satisfactory, and many of his strongest 
opponents were dead, he was admitted a 
fellow on SO Sept. 1771. In 1773 and 
1778 he was a censor at the college. 

Schombarg gained an influential position 
among the physicians of London, Ills 
acumen and his generosity of character won 
him many friends, and a short poem by 
Samuel Bishop on his death lauds his ‘warm 
be^nity of soul’ (Bishop, Poema, ii. 149). 

Be was called in, after several other 
doctors had been in attendance, at the last 
illness of Garricli, when the patient, rousing 
himself from his lethargy, shook the doctor 
by the hand and exclaimed ‘Though last not 
least in love’ (KisieHT, Oarriok, p. 289). 
Hogarth used to give him first impressions 
of ail his engravings, and ho was a legatee 
in Hogarth’s will. He died, unmarried, at 
Oonduit Street, London, on 4 March 1780, 
and was buried at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, London. BQs portrait, by Hudson, 
was engraved by Sherlock. 

[Gent. l^g. 1761 p. 669, 1763 p. 342, 1780 
p. 164; Kichols’s Lit. Ane^otes, iii, 26-27, iv. 
606, ix, 136 ; Hunk's Coll, of Phjs.(2nd odib.) ii. 
81-2, 296-7 ; Bobinson’s Merchant Taylors’ 


School Keg. ii. 67 ; Minutes of ProBa 
College of Physicians, 1747-63 ; CualBny" 
Anonyms , information from Mr. Arthur ssni, ® ’ 
berg of Seend, Melksham.] w!l c 

SCHOMBERG, ISAAC (1763-18ihi 
captain in the navy, naval commissioner an3 
author, eldest surviving son of Eaphaiu 
lUlph Schomberg [q. v.l, was born it Grew 
Yarmouth on 27 March 1763, and baptist™ 
8 April 1763. Isaac Schomberg (17lt.l7fS! 
[q. v.l and Sir Alexander Schomberg [n » 
were his uncles. He entered the navy in 1776 
on board the Royal Charlotte yacht with Sii 
Peter Denis [q.v.] He was afterwards for 
a few months in the Prudent, with his unde 
Alexander ; for three years in the Trident 
flagship of Sir Peter Denis, in the Mediter- 
ranean, and for nearly two years in th.3 
Romney, flagship of Vice-admiral John 
Montagu [q.v.] at Newfoundland. Hepas=.d 
his examination on 21 Nov. 1776. and on 
21 Aug. 1777 was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. Next year he was commanding 
the Labrador sobooneron the Newfoundland 
station, and in Pebruary 1779 joined the 
Canada, at first with Captain Balrymple 
and afterwards with Sir George OolUerYq. v.l 
at the relief of Qibraltor by Darby, and 
at the ca^ure of the Spanish ‘frigate 
Leooadia. In the summer of 1781 Corner 
was superseded by Captain (afteraardsSir 
William) Cornwallis [q. v.], under whom 
the Canada went out to North America, and 
thence with Hood to the West Indies, where 
she bad a distinguished part in the opera- 
tions at St. Hitt’s and in the battle of 
Dominica. Schomberg at this time was her 
first lieutenant, and so he remained during 
her dangerous passage to England, and till 
she paid off. 

On 10 April 1786 the Pegasus fiigate was 
commissioned by Prince William [see Wil- 
Lixir IV], and Schomberg was appoiated 
first lieutenant. Schomberg understood that, 
as an old and experienced officer, he was to 
act as the prince’s ‘ dry nurse.’ The prince, 
however, had a strong idea of being his own 
captain, and the difference of opinion led to 
disagreement. When the ship arrived in 
the West Indies, the prince gave orders as 
to the discipline of the ship, which Schom- 
berg conceived himself authorised to waive, 
and when the prince reprimanded him for 
what he termed disobedience and neglect of 
duty, Schomberg applied for a court-martial, 
23 Jan. 1787. Nelson, to whom, as senior 
officer on the station, his letter was ad- 
dressed, replied by placing him under arrest, 
and nequamting him that a court-martial 
should he ordered as soon as possible. But 
no court-martial could he assembled; and 
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jTvay Nelson sent the Pegasus to Jamaica, 
^th a privote note to Commodore Gardner 
I^ljiininff the business. Gardner judged it 
bffit to supersede Schomberg (10 J une 1787) 
and to send him to England, where he ar- 
rived on 22 July. He was then put on half 
nav • but in October he was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Barfleur, gunrdship at 
Portsmouth, and carrying the flag of Lord 


In January 1789 he was appointed to the 
Crown, going out to the East Indies, with 
the broad pennant of his old captain, Corn- 
wallis; and on 3 March 1790, when the 
captain of the Crown inralided, he was pro- 
moted to be commander of the Atalanta 
sloop, and ordered to command the Crown 
till liernew captain, promoted from the Ata- 
lanta, joined. At the Andaman Islands on 
10 JuV he took command of the sloop. 
Two months afterwards, on 18 Sept,, coming 
into Madras roads, the Port, by some inex- 
plicable negligence, neither hoisted the flag 
nor saluted, as was the custom of the station. 
Gomwallis was at Calcutta. Sir Hichard 
John Straohan [q.v.], the senior officer at 
Madras, told Schomberg to do as bethought 
proper. Schomberg accordingly, conceiving 
that matter ought to be sec rieht at 
once, wrote a very strong letter to the go- 
vernor, complaining of the insult to the flag. 
The governor referred tho letter to Strachan, 
commentinfl on its impropriety as proceeding 
from o junwr officer. This view Cornwallis, 
on his arrival a few days later, also took, and 
suspended Schomberg from the command of 
the sloop, intending to try him by court- 
martial. Afterwards, as there was no possi- 
bility of holding a court-martial on the 
station, Oornwiilhs gave him leave to return 
to England for the benefit of his health, at 
the same time acquainting the admiralty with 
what had occurred, hut suggesting that the 
matter might be allowed to drop (Cornwallis 
to AdmirS-ty, 4 Oct. 1790). 

Schomberg arrived in England in the sum- 
mer of 1701, having meantime been promoted 
to post raii by the admiralty on 22 Hov. 
17®, fcom which date he wos accordingly 
put on half pay os a captain, In Becemhei 
178S he was appointed to the Yanguard, but 
for a few weeks only. In April 1704 he took 
command of the dulloden, and in her was 
present in the battle of 1 June, where the 
Vrageui, after being pounded into a wreck 
bv the Brunswick [see Habvdt, John, 1740- 
1784] and the Bamillies [see HABYDy, Snt 
Henry], was Anally taken possession of by 
a party from the Oulloden [see EoxHERAit, 
Edward], and the Vengeur’s captain was 
Bctnally on board the Gulloden when his ship 


sank (OAREYr.u, Miscell. JEssaya. ‘The Sink- 
ing of the Vengeur’). Owing to the un- 
businesslike way in which the medals and 
swords were awarded [see Howe, Richard, 
Eare], Schomberg's services passed without 
recogpiition. He resigned the command in 
the autumn, and had no further service afloat. 

During the following Tears he resided 
principally at Seeud in Wiltshire, occupied 
in the compilation of the ‘ Naval Chrono- 
logy,’ which was published in 1802 (6 vols. 
8vo), a work still valuable as a book of re- 
ference, more especially for the lists of ships 
and officials in volumes iv. and v. On the 
renewal of the wap in 1803 he was oppointed 
to the command of the seo-fencibles of tho 
Hastings distnct, which he held till Sep- 
tember 1808. Ho was then appointed com- 
missioner and d^uly-comptroller of the 
navy, in which office he remained tiU his 
death at Chelsea on 20 .Tan, 1818. lie was 
buried in a vault, belonging to the family, m 
the church of St. George-in-the-East, Lon- 
don. He married, in 1793, Amelia, daughter 
of the Rev. Laurence Brodrick of Stradbally, 
Ireland, and left issue four sons. A portrait, 
attributed to Booth, is at Seend. 

[Information from Mr Arthur Schomberg of 
Seond (Sohomherg’b grandson); Journals end 
letter-hooks, now in the possession of Mr. Ar- 
thur Schomberg; pvy-books, list-hooks, &r,in 
the Public Eecoid Office; Nicolas’s Nelson Des- 
patdiosii, 208-37 ; O’Byrne’s Nav. Biogr, Diet.; 
Gent. Mag. 1813, i. 93,] J, K. L. 

SCHOMBERG, MEINHARD, Duke or 
Leinster and third Duke or Schoheero 
(1641-1719), third son of Frederick Herman, 
duke of Schomberg [q. v.], was born at 
Cologne on SO June 1641, He served with his 
father in Portugal as lieutenant-colonel from 
1660 to 1668, and on his return to France 
was naturalised a French subject. He at- 
tained the rank of brigadier and afterwards 
of mareohal-de-camp in the wars against 
Holland, and, under Marshal Ordqni, ffistin- 
guished himself at Kochershurg on 7 Oct. 
1677, before Freiburg on 14 Nov., at Rhein- 
felden on 6 July 1674 "■*1^ Einzing on the 
23rd. He married, on 4 Jon. 1 683, Caroline 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Lewis, elector 
palatine (cf, Danqeau, Jbui?ia7,xYiii. 92), and 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes he 
served against the Tmks in Hungary during 
the campaign of 168ft But, afterwards join- 
ing his lather at Berlin, he entered the service 
of the Elector Frederick William, by whom 
he was appointed general of cavalry and 
colonel of a corps ofuagoons. 

Coming to England after the revolution, 
about March 1689, Schomberg was sent by 
William with despatches to his father in Ire- 
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land in August, and, afterwards obtaining 
leave to visit Berlin, probably for the purpose 
of securing bis dismssion, be returned to 
Bngland about tbe beginning of the following 
year, and on 19 April was appointed general cn 
tbe borse. He accompanied William to Ire- 
land in June, and distinguisbed bimself at tbe 

battleoftbeBoyne, especially by tbe fury with 
wbicb be sought to avenge bis father’s death 
He was present at tbe first siege of Limerick, 
where be bad a borse shot under him, but 
appears to have returned to England with 
'VTOliam in September. He received letters 
of naturalisation on 25 April 1691, and in 
order to place him on a level with bis 
younger brother Charles, who had succeeded 
bis father (by limitation) as duke of Scbom- 
berg, be was created Boron of Tarragb, Earl 
of Bangor, and Bake of Leinster on H March 
1602. He was appointed lieutenant-general 
of tbe British forces during William's ab- 
sence abroad, and entrusted with the com- 
mand of the proposed expedition against St. 
Malo. But, tbe expedition being abandoned, 
be joined William in Holland, returning 
with him to London on 26 Oct. He appa- 
rently took great interest in meobonical 
contrivances, and was the inventor of a 
diving apparatus ‘for working of wrecks.’ 
Tbe madune was tried in the Thames on 
8 Sept. 1692 (LwnmLn, £r£ef Rekctum, ii. 
659), and was evidently a success, for on 
10 March 1693 be obtained a grant of all 
wrecks, &c.,an the coast of America between 
latitude 1^ S. and 40° H. to be recovered 
any time within twenty years. That bis 
patent was not allowed to remain a dead letter 
m^beinferredfrom tbe fact that, on 19 Dec. 
1699, the Bolpbinwas commissioned to look 
for a wreck that bad been granted to him. 

On the death of bis brother Obarles in 
October 1693 be succeeded to tbe English 
dukedom of Schomberg, and took bis seat in 
tbe House of Lords on 19 Nov. He was made 
a privy councillor on 9 May 1695, and on 
22 Bee. 1696 tbe annuity of 4,0001. granted bis 
brother, being tbe interest at 4 per cent, on 
tbe grant of 100,0001. made by parliament to 
bis father, but by him lent to the crown, was 
confirmed to bun. In consequence of the 
treaty of Ryswiok (October 1697), tbe eetatee 
formerly poesessed by bis father in finance 
were restored to bis family, but, tbe right of 
inheritance being disputed by bis brother 
.Erederiok, it was omy after tbe question 
bad been submitted to tbe law courts of 
France that it was decided in bis favour. Tbe 
decision, however, proved of little benefit 
to him, for on tbe renewal of the war the 
estates were again confiscated. H!e was one 
of tbe six dukes that supported the .pall at 


William’s funeral on 12 April 1702 • and be. 
coming a favo urite with Queen Aqm sad h® 
consort, Prince George of Benmark, be obi 
taiaed a confirmation of bis annuity at the 
increased rate of five per cent. He was 
pointed commander of tbe English amdliatT 
forces supporting the pretensions of the An* 
dnke Obarles, known as Obarles IE, in the 
war of tbe Spanish succession, and onll Auc 
1703 was elected a knmbt of the Garte' 
He reached Lisbon in March 1704; but his 
maimer was so unooncilintory that even bis 
colleagues displayed little anxiety to co- 
operate with bun, while bis indifference to 
the comfort of his troops — encamped at 
BeUeisle, a bleak place near Lisbon— was 
reaponsible for much unnecessary suffering 
attended by death, among them. In 
be took up a position in t^ neighborhood 
ofElvas,subsequentlyremovingtoEsttemos- 
but in consequence of tbe complaints of tb 
Portuguese court, and in compliance with 
bis own request, be was on 11 July super- 
seded by tbe Earl of Galway [see Masstts 
nn ]Ku vjen x, HTunti nnj, anu m August 
returned to England, having doting hie 
brief command ‘ quatreUed with eveiybody 
except tbe enemy.’ The occasions on which 
be is reported to have voted in tbe House of 
Lords were aU connected with ecclesiastical 
matters— viz. in 1708, when be voted in 
favour of tbe bill against occasional coa- 
formity; in 1710, when be supported tlia 
motion for tbe impeachment of Br. Sadie- 
vereU ; and in 1714, when be voted against 
tbe Si^ism Bill. In 1711 be resigns the 
colonelcy of tbe 4tb regiment of horse in 
favour of bis son Obarles, marquis of Ha> 
wicb. He waa a paU-beaxer that year at 
tbe Earl of Boebester's funeral, and m 1712 
at Earl Godolpbin’s. His son’s untimely 
death on 6 Oot. 1713 greatly draressed him; 
and having on tbe accession ofGeorge I re- 
signed, from prudential motives, tbe addi- 
tional 1,0007. to bis annuity granted him hy 
Anne, he retired from pubbe life, residing 
obiefiy at bis county bouse of Hillingdon, 
near Oxbridge on the London road (ran- 
pleted by him in 1717), where be died aud- 
denly on Sunday, 6 July 1710. His town 
bouse, known as Schomberg House, at i«e« 
sent Nos. 81 and 82 Fall bDilL, built during 
tbe Oommonweoltb, bos an interesting his- 
tory (eee Thoksuttbi, 07d and ISfewLonim, 
iv. 124-6). He was buried on 4 Aw. in 
Westminster Abbey in the Buke or Or- 
monde’s vault, in Henry VXi’s Obapel. Two 
daughters survived him — viz. La^Frederica, 
who was mother, by her first husband, of 
^bert B’Aroy, fourth earl of Holdenieai 
[q. V.] The younger daughter and coheireas, 
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Lady Majy, bom 16 March 1692, married 
Chnstoplx Martin Ton Deganfeld, &om whom 
the fhmny of Degenfald-Schomher^ descends. 

^cording to Macky, Schomberg was * of a 
fair complexion,’ but ‘ one of the hottest, fiery 
men in England, which was the reason Xing 
‘VS'ilIiam would never give him any com- 
mand where there was action.’ His portrait 
xriis nainted by Xneller, and was engraved 
in mezzotint by John Smith (1662-1742) 
[q.v.] 

[Eaznei's Leben Eriedrich von Schomberg 
Oder ScbSnburg, Mannheim, 1789 ; Agnev'e 
Piotesisnt Exiles from France, i. 810-18 ; Lut- 
tiell’s Brief Belation, passim ; CaL State Papers, 
William and Mary; Mdmoires da Saint-Simon 
(ed. 1811), xzxiii. 71-2 ; Bengeau's Joturnal, 
iii. 58, V.211, ix. 483, x. 4, 39, 76: Mdmoites dn 
Oomtade Bohna, pp. 107,217; Iiattres deMme. 
de Sdvignd, passim; Parnell’s War of the Succes- 
eion in Spain; Mhrlborougb’s Letters, i. 166, 
15S, 169, 170 , 246, 390, 488; Eiehaid Hill's 
Carrespondence, i. 136; Cola's Memoirs, p. 76; 
Hackey’s Secret Services ; Parliamentary Hist, 
vol. vi.; Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Bep. pp. 21 3 
314c, 2176 , 8th Bep. pp. 32a, 36a, 37 6, S58a; 
Coke MSS. ii. 466, 466, iii. 26, 69, 116 ; Fleming 
MSS. 231, 286, 286, 261, 301, 803, 308 ; Lons- 
dale MS. 117; Portland MSS. ii. 170 ; Addit. 
MSS. 21487 (letters to Blath-wajt, 1692-9), 
22232 f. 59, 28066 f. 82, 28669 f. 95, 2892? 
f. 76, 28043 f. 205, 28948 ff. 40-8, 67 (relating 
to his recall from Portugal), 20689 ff. 38, 49, 
73; Walford’s Creater Loudon, i. 236; Hotee 
end QnerieB, 4th ser. v. 828_, 6th sen. x. 234. 
tTnlike bis &tbar, who wrote his name Schonberg, 
he signed his name Schonbnrg; his coireepond- 
ence is mostly in French.] B. B. 

SOHOMBEBG, MEYER LOW, M.D. 
(1690-1761), physician, whose name is some- 
lames spelt Schamher^, eldest son of a Jewish 
practitioner of medicine whose original name 
seems to have been LSw, changed later for 
Schombe^, was born atPetzbuig in Oennany 
in 1 690. He entered hie nsime in Ihe album of 
theuniversity of Giessen on ISBec. 1706, and, 
after studying dassics under Professor Eber- 
wein, enteredupon medical studies and com- 
pleted the course for the degree. He then re- 
ceived a license ‘ ad practicandum,’ and began 

f iactdce at Schweinburg and Blanckenstein. 
a 1710 he tmplisd to we authorities of the 
university of Giessen for a mandate to check 
the praotice of a rupture-oarer who was 
injunng him in his district (certified cony of 
miginal record in the album of the memcal 
&culty at Gtiessen). The university was 
willing to support him, but recommended 
him to complete his degree, which he did on 
91 Bra. 1710. He practised at Metz previous 
to his amvol in England about 1720, and 
was admitted a licentiate of the College of - 


Physicians of London on 19 March 1722, 
On admission he obtained leave to pay his 
fees hereafter, and hie bond is preserved in 
the college. He was a strong supporter of 
bie son’s action against the college. Ho was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
admitted on 12 Jon. 1726. He lived in 
Fenchuich Street, and by 1740 had attained 
a leading practice in the city of London. 
He had six children, of whom Raphael or 
Ralph, Isaac (1714-1780), and Sir Amxander 
are noticed separately. He died at Hoxton 
on 4 Maich 1761. A fine portrait belongs 
to a descendant. He bequeathed hia pro- 
perty, by a will dated 23 Oct. 1769, in equal 
shexes to his sons Isaac and Alexander. A. 
Hebrew manuscript in bis band, dated 1746, 
has been exhibited (Anglo-Jewish Exhibi- 
tion). 

[Munk's Coll, of Phys.ii. 81 ; private informa- 
tjon.) N. M, 

SGHOMBBRG, RAPHAEL or RALPH 
(1714-1792), physician and miscellaneous 
writer, eldest son of Meyer Low Schomberg 
[q. v.l was twin-brother of Isaac Schomberg 
q. v.J, and was bom at Sohweinberg ou 
.4 Ang. 1714. He was educated at Mer- 
ibant Taylors’ School feom 1726, and studied 
medicine at Rotterdam. He graduated M.D. 
from Aberdeen. For a time he practised at 
Yarmouth, being resident there on 16 July 
1752, the date of his election as F.S.A. 
About 1761 be established himself at Bath. 
He then removed to Reading, died at Castle 
Street in that town on 29 June 1792, and 
was buried at St. George’s-in-the-East, Lon- 
don. He was married, on 8 April 1 742, to 
ilizabeth, daughter and heiress of Joseph. 
Ciowcber, merchant, of London, and master 
of the Vintners’ Company in 1762, She 
died at Castle Street, Reading, in 1807, 
and was buried with her husband. They 
had issue ton duldren, most of whom died 
mjung ; two of them, Alexander Orowoher 
Schomberg and Isaac Schomberg (1768- 
1813), are sraarately noticed. Ralph’s por- 
trait, painted by Gainsborough, was sold in 
1862 by J. T. Schomberg, Q.C., to the trastees 
of the Hational Gallery. It was engraved 
by W. T. Fry, 

Schomberg, who was tersely described as 
‘ long a scribbler, without genius or veracity ’ 
(Runn, bramatioa, i. 686-6), was 

authorof: 1. ’ Ode on the Present Rebwion,’ 
1746. 2. 'Account of the Present Rebellion,’ 
1746, 3, ‘ Apborlemi Practici, sive Obser- 
vationes Medicee,’ 1760; dedicated to J. S. 
Bernard, M.B., of Amsterdam. 4. 'Prospeii 
Martini annotationes in ceacas preenotiones,’ 
1761. 6, ‘PhysioalRbapsody’(anon.),’1751. 
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6. ‘ Gerardi L. B. van Swieten coinmenta- 
riorum in Boerbaave apborismos compen- 
dium,’ 1762, 7. ‘ Van Swieten’s commenta- 
ries abridged,’ toI. i. 1762, ii. 17 68, iii. and iv, 
1774, 8. ‘^eatise on Coliea Pictomim,’ trans- 
lated from Troncbin, 1764, _fl, F. Duport de 
Signis Morborum, edited witb a few notes, 
1766, 10. ‘Death of Buoepbalus,’ a burlesque 
tragedy acted at Edinburgh, 1766, 11. ‘Life 
of Meecenas, 1748, 2nd edit, 1766 ; this 
was based on the worhs of Meibomius and 
Bicher. 12. ‘ Essai snr la Conformitd de la 
Midecine Ancienne et Moderne dans le 
Traitement des Maladies Aigues,’ translated 
into French by Schombergmomthe English 
of John Barker, M.B., 1768. 13. ‘ Judg- 
ment of Paris ; ’ a burletta performed at tne 
Haymarket, with music by BarthSlemon, 
1768. 14, ‘ Critical Dissertation on Cha- 

racter and Writings of Pindar and Horace,’ 
1769 ; founded for the most part on a little 
work by Francois Blondel, printed at Paris 
in 1673. 16. ‘ Medioo-mastix ’ (anon.), 1771. 
16. ‘ The Theorists : a satire by the author 
of “Medico-mastix,”’ 1774, 17. 

’loMfi'a, or a Fiddle the best Doctor ’(anon.), 
1774. 18. ‘Fashion,’ a poom (anon.), 1776. 

Sohomherg was for some time a contri- 
butor to the ‘BatheastonVB8e’ofAnno,Lady 
MUler [q. t.], but his effusions wer6_ not 
faTourably reoeiTod. A play of his, entitled 
* Bomulus and Hersilia,’ was offered to Gar- 
rick, but was condemned. The manuscript 
of this and of other unpublished works by 
him is iu the possession of Mr. Arthur 
Schomherg of Seend, Mollmham. Several 
letters between Schomherg and £. M. 
da Costa are printed in Nichols’s ‘ Illustra- 
bions of Literature ’ (iv. 762-9). 

[Nichols's Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 28-30 ; Hunk’s 
Coll, of Fhys. (2nd edit.) ii. 82 ; Babin son's Hsr- 
chaut Taylors' School, ii. 07 ; Gent. Mag. 1792, 
a. 674.] W, P. 0. 

SOHOMBimGK, Sib ROBERT HER- 
MANN (1804r-1866), traveller, whose name 
is ^rmanentl^ associated with the boundary 
of British Guiana, was son of the Rev. John 
Frederick Lewis Schomhurgk, a protestaut 
minister in Thuringia, by the daughter of J. 
Krippendorf, counsellor of the prinoes of 
Reu^Gera. He was horn at Preiburg in 
Silesia on 6 June 1604, and educated in Ger- 
many. His taste for natural history led him 
in 1880 to the West Indies, and in 1831 he 
surveyed, at his own cost, the littoral of 
Anegada, one of the Virgin islands. Ilis 
results were printed in the ‘ Journal of the 
Royal Geographioal Sooiely,’ 1831, ii. 162-70, 
and attracted some notice. During 1881-6, 
under the direction of theRoyalQeogi'aphioal 


Society, ha explored the rivers Ea^equihj 
(the sources of which he was the tot to 
reach), Corentyn, and Berbioe, onu iaveati 
gated in detail the capabilities of the crionv 
of British Guiana, In the course of these 
researches he discovered and sent to England 
the magnificent lily Victoria Piegia, now 
well established in Europe, By his joinnev 
across the interior from the Essequibo to 
Esmearaldn on the Orinoco he was enabled 
to connect his observations with those of hia 
countryman, Humboldt, and to determine 
astronomically a series of fixed points ex- 
tending across the watershed of the great 
rivers of equatorial America (Journal Soml 
Qeogr. iSoctefy, 1866, pp. exxi-ii). For these 
services the Royal Geographical Society con- 
ferred on him in 1840 one of its gold medals. 
On his return to Europe he represented to the 
British government the necessity of settling 
the actual boundary of British Guiana, and 
on 10 Dec. 1840 he was appointed a commis- 
sioner for surveying and marking out tke 
boundaries of the colony. Ho began in 1841 
by marking the line on the north-west. 
During 1841-3 he extended his survey south- 
ward, making Pirara his headquarters, and 
finishmg by a journey thence overland to 
the head waters of the Oorentyn, down which 
river he descended to Demerara [Journal 
JSojf. Geogr, Soe. 1846, xv. 1-104). His de- 
limitation proposals, known as ‘ the Schom- 
burgk line,’ subsequently became famous 
during the proloiiged boundary dispute be- 
tween British Guiana and the neighbouring 
country of Vencsuela (see 77»ies, 6 Oct. 
1896, pp. et seq., 1 Jan. 1896, pp. 10 
et seq. ; Whitalzer^a Almanack, 1896, p. 684, 
with map). On Schomburgk’s arrival in 
England he was knighted by patent on 
20 Deo. 1844. 

Schomburgk was gazetted British consul 
in St. Domingo on 23 May 1848, and pleni- 
potentiary to conclude a treaty of amity and 
commerce between Great Britain and' that 
republic on 23 Feb. 1849. He was appointed 
British consul at Bangkok, Siam, on 1 May 
1857, and there continued his goographica'l 
surveys. Besides other excursions, including 
in 1869-60 an important journey frona Bang- 
kok to Chiengmai, the capital of the tributary 
kingdom of Laos, he repaired to the isthmus 
of Era, with a view to ascertaining by ob- 
servation the value of the recommendation 
to out a ^ip canal across it, whereby the 
detour by the straits of Malacca might be 
spared ships trading between Siam and Bri- 
tish Indio. His health declining, he letir^ 
from the public service with a pension in 
December 1864. From the university of 
Efinigsberg he received the degree of doctor 
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of philosophy) and from the pniversity of 
Jena that of doctor of medicine. Ho ac- 
cepted decorations from the governments of 
Prassin, Saxony, and France. He died at 
^iin on 11 March 1866. 

gdiombiirgh also "wrote : 1. ‘A Description 
of British Guiana : exhibiting its Beaources 
tnd Capabilities,’ 1840. 2. ‘The Natural His- 
toiT of the Fishes of Guiana ’ 1843 (with por- 
trait of the author) (JAnmirc, NatvralM 
library, "vols. xxx. xxxi.) 3. ‘ The History 
of Barbados; comprising a Deseri^ion of 
the Island, a Sketch of the HistoricalHvents, 
and an Account of its Geology and Natural 
Productions,’ 1848 j this is an excellent 
work. Complete reports of his surveys of 
British Guiana for the British government, 
together with a letter containing some bio- 
graphical details, were printed in Parlia- 
mentary Paper, Venezuela, No. 6 (1896), 
c« 3196. 

For the Hakluyt Society he edited in 1848 
‘The Discovery of the Empire of Guiana by 
Sir W. Ftaleign,’ and in 1840 he translated 
ftom. the German of Henry William Adal- 
bert, prince of Prussia, ‘ Travels in the South 
of Europe and in Brazil.’ 

His brother, Richaed Schombtook (1811- 
1890), botanist, was born at Freibimg in 
Saxouy in 1811, and educated at Berlin and 
Potsdam, paying special attention to botany, 
oad receiving an appointment in the royal 
Prussian gardens at Sons-Souci, near Pots- 
dam. In 1840 bo accompanied Robert 
gcbomburgk 08 botanist to the British Guiana 
boundary survey. He returned to Germany 
ia 1842. In 1847 be published, in German, 
his account of the boundary expedition, 
dwelling cbieiiy on the botanic aspect, en- 
titled ‘ Eeisen in Britiscb-Guiana,’ Becom- 
ing involved in political troubiea in Ger- 
many, be fled to South Australia after 1848 
with another brother, Otto, and embarked in 
the cultivation of the vine, meeting with 
considerable success. In 18G6 be became 
director of the botanic gardens at Adelaide. 
He died at Adelaide on 24 March 1890_. He 
was a member of many scioutiflc societies, 
and received several foreign decorations. 

[ilcrta ! Dominicanos (a defence of Sir R. R. 
Schomburgk, consul at St. Domingo), Santiago, 
18S2; Poreign OfBce List, January 1865, p. 
144; Journal Royal Geographical Soc. 1865, 
pp. cxxi-ii ; Allgemeine Dautacbe Biographie, 
1891,xixii. 240 -3 ; information supplied by Mr, 
C, A. Eairia of the Colonial Office.) G. C. B. 

SOHONAIJ, ANIAN be(«. 1293), bishop 
of St. Asaph, is said to have been a native 
of Schoonau in the Netherlands. Paquot 
{Mist. LitUraire des Fayt-Bas, ii. 398), 
observing that Schoonau ia in the diocese of 


Treves, conjectured that he was a native of 
Schoonhoven in Holland. Anian was a Do- 
minican fiiar, and is possiblj the Friar Anian 
who preached the crusade in West Wales in 
1286 (Annafes CambrUe, Rolls Ser. p. 82), 
He was mior of the house of the Dominicans 
at Rbuddlon when, on 24 Sept. 1268, he was 
chosen bishop of St. Asaph. He was con- 
secrated by Archbishop Boniface at St. 
Mary’s, Southwark, on 21 Oct. following 
(Lb NBfVB,Ph«ft’Ecc/es. Angl, i. 67 ; Stiibb!i, 
Beg. Saer. Angl, p, 45). Anian obtained 
grants of privUeges from Llywelyn, prince 
ofNortb Wales, in 1289, 1270, and 1276. He 
is said to have been confessor to Edward I, 
and to have accompanied him on bis crusade. 
Edward conflrmedbim in the privileges of bis 
see on 8 Nov. 1276, 20 Jan. 1276, and 16 Nov. 
1277 {Deputy-Keeper Publ. jSec.,44th Rep. p. 
11, 46th Rep. p. 78, 46th Rep. p. 83). Thu 
diocese sufieied much during the troubles of 
the Welsh war, and Anian apparently sym- 
pathised with the Welsh. On 24 Nov. 1281 
Archbishop Peekham appealed to Edward 
onhebolf of Anian, whose privileges were 
disregarded by the royal justicea (Beyiatrum, 
i. 240). Early in 1282 the cathedral of St. 
ALsapli was accidentally burnt. Anian ap- 
parently attributed it to design, and excom- 
municated the English soldiery. Peekham, 
while promising to intervene with the king, 
argued that the Are was an accident, and 
forbade Anian to leave the diocese. On 
21 Oct. the archbishop cited Anion to appear 
and answer for Ms failure to excommunicate 
Welsh disturbers of the peace (Jb. pp. 307, 
422). The king seems about tbo same time 
to have bad Aman arrested and detained in 
England, for on 17 Feb. 1283 Peekham ap- 
pointed Robert BumeU [q. v.] to act as hie 
commissary in the diocese during the ab- 
sence of Anian (i6. pp. 496, 610). In 1284 
Peekham proposed to visit the Welsh dioceses, 
and begged Edward to aRow Anian to meet 
him in Woles, but without success. After 
bis visitation Pedcham once more approached 
Edward on the subject, pointing out that 
the bishop’s absence was auindrance to good 
government. At the same time be urged 
Anion to conciliate Edward by agreeing to 
the estabbebment of a Cistercian monastery 
at Meynau in bis diocese (ib, pp. 675, 705, 
724, 729). On this occasion Peekham "was 
perhaps successful, for on 26 Sept. 1284 
Edward remitted two hundred marks to 
Anian in compensation for damage to his 
propertv during the war (Cal. Fat, Bolls, 
1281-92, p. 136). In the ordinances which 
Peekham published ofter his visitation, he 
exhorted Anion to the necessity of living in 
amity "with the English (Be.giatmm, pp. 737- 
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743). As a oonsequence of the destruction coUe^till his death. In March 1881 he-SM 
of his oathedr^f Anian thought of removing appointed (again to replace Dittmar) as as«i- 
the see to Rhuddlan, and Edward promiaea tant in the college laboratory, in 1873 w 
to grant a site and contribute a thousand was made lecturer, and in 1874 professor of 
marks ^Ftedera, i. 02^, The scheme, organic chemistry, the chair being the & * 
however, fell through. With the abbot of created for this subject in England, Hewu 
Shrewsbury Anian nad a successful suit os naturalised 20 May 1879. 
to th^atronage of "Whitminster. He died After helping Eoscoe in his research on 
on 6 leb. 1293, and his will was proved on the distillation of dilute acids, he bewail in 
1 May following. In the ‘ Liber de Hergest’ 1861 his first original investigation" on a 
Anian. is called ‘ Y brawd du o Nnnney ’ or sample of the light oils fi;om cannel coal-tar 
‘ the black friar of Nanney,’ and is described sent to the college by Mr. John Barrov of 
as the stoutest defender of the privileges of Qoxbon(TrimsacUonsoftheChemicalS(ieiety 
his see. Bale ascribes to him a commentary 1862, p. 419). This determined the greater 
‘in Pabulas Poetarum,’ of which he eays part of his life work. Some erroneous obser- 
there was a copy at Glastonbury. vations of the chemist. Professor Ed-ward 

[Feckham’s Begiatrum (Bolls Ser.) ; "Wharton, Fraukland, had led to the general belief that 
De Episeopis Aasavenaibus, pp. 324-9 ; Hist, certain important hydrocarbons, nowknorni 
Littdraiie da Prance, zz. 207, 790 ; Quitif and as the normal paraffins, were capable of erist- 
Echard's Scriptt. 0^. Frsedicatoiam, i. 431; ingmtwoisomericforms,a8'iilcoholradicle<<’ 
Tanner'sBibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 6S3 ; God-win.De Prae- and as ‘ hydrides of the alcohol radicles.’ B? 
EulibuB,^ pp. G36-7i aa. Bicbardson; Byton’s g, Iqm and patient examination of ncmnal 
Shropshire, vol. vii.; other authoriti^ ^otod,] paraiSns occurring in coal-tar, in natural 

0, L. K. petroleums, and produced eynthetioally 
SOHOKLEMMEB., OABL (1834-1892), Schorlemmer showed that these substances 
chemist, was bom on SO Sopt. 1884 at form a single and not a double series. August 
Darmstadt. He was the eldest son of Eekuld (1829-1896) and A. S. Conper bad, 
Johannes Schorlemmer, a master-carpenter, in 1868, started the theory that in organic 
and his wife, whose maiden name was Both. com]Mtmds each carbon atom is ‘tetravalent,’ 
He went first to the elementary school, and but Schorlemmer’s observations were essm- 
then to the ‘Bealschule,’ and from sixteen to tiol to the development of the theory, accord- 
nineteen, owing to the influence of his ing to which the four * valencies ’ are equi- 
mother, but much against his father’s incli- vment. This hypothesis has proved a most 
nation, to the ‘HSheie Gewerhesohnle,’ in powerful engine of research, and is now 
Darmstadt, where he learnt elementary regarded as the fundamental conceptiou of 
science. His father then forced him to modem organic chemistry. Schoilemmer 
abandon Ms idea of following a profession ; was also author of au important memoir ‘Gta 
and at Easter 1864, probably at the suggestion the Olassifioation and Structure of the Far- 
of hie Mend, William Dittmar (1833-1892) aiiin Hydrocarbons’ 

^ee obituary in Nature, xlv. 493, by A. d’oefety, 1868, xvi. 367). In the course of bis 
C[rum] B[rown]), he became the pupil of au work on the paraffins, Schorlemmer prepared 
apothecary named Lindenhom at Gross- a considerable number of new substances, 
"Umstadt. After two and a half years, dur- among them normal pentane, normal bep- 
ing which he employed his leisure in acquis- tone, and diisopropyl. He also investigated 
ing on extensive practical knowledge of the action of (mlorme on the paraffins, and 
botany, he obtained his diploma as pharma- described a valuable general method for the 
ceuticol assistant, and went in that capacity conversion of secondary alcohols into the 
to an apothecary named Odenwald at Hei- corresponding primary compounds. Beades 
delherg. Here he attended the lectures of interesting speculations on the vexed questioa 
the great chemist Bohert Wilhelm Btmsen, of the constitution of bleaching powder, be 
whicfii led him to adopt chemistry as a profes- published, with his Mend, Biohard 8. Dale, 
sion. He gave np his business in May 1859 a valuable series of observations on sinin 
and entered the university of Giessen, where and on enberone. 

he studied in the laboratory of Heinrich Will But Schorlemmer’s literoiy work graduallv 
(1812-1890) and under Hermann Kopp took him from tho laboratory, and absorbed 
(1817-1892), from whom he derived his m- all his time Mm 1883 onwards. In 1867 he 
terest in the history of chemistry. In the au- trandated Boscoe’s ‘ Elementojy Lessons on 
tumnof 1869he replaced Dittmar as the prl- Chemistry’ into German, and in 1870 Eoa- 
vate assistant of Professor (now Sir) Henry coe’s ‘ Speotnuu Analysis.' In 1871 he 
Enfield Eoscoe at the Owens Oollege, Man- published independently his ‘Letobuoh der 
Chester, and remained connected wiw the AohlenetoiFverbindungen,’ of which a tisna- 
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{ation appeared as a ‘Manual of Organic 
Chemistty.’ In 1874 he published a short 
vforkonthe ‘Bise and Development of Op- 
(mnic Chemistry/ in which the chief events 
of the histoiy arc attractively sketched ; of 
this a French translation was published in 
1885; and a second edition appeared in Ger- 
many in 1889, of which the English form 
was revised and published by Sohorlemmer’s 
pupil, Rofessor Arthur Smithells, in 1894. 
Inl877 appeared the first volume of a great 

Systematic Treatise on Ohemistiy/ written 
jomtly hy Eoscoe and Schorlemmer. This 
work, of which the successive volumes were 
published in English and German, is still 
uicomplete, but forms the most extensive, 
and at the same time readable, textbook on 
the subject. Schorlemmer was elected E.E.S. 
on 16 Bov. 1871, was made honorary LL.D. 
of Glasgow in 1888. 

After a lingering illness, Schorlemmer 
died, immorried, on 27 June 1892 at his 
house in Manchester. 

At the time of hia death Schorlemmer had 
earned the German monuecript of a new 
history of chemistry down to the end of 
the seventeenth century. This manuscript, 
left in the hands of hia executor, Dr. Louis 
Siebold, is still unpublished. It contains 
a confirmation of the suggestion of H. Kopp, 
that the famous works attributed to ‘ Basil 
Valentine,’ a supposed alcliemist of the 
ffieenth century, were really written in 
the seventeenth hy Johann Tholde, who 
actually published his ‘ Halographia ’ first 
in 1612 under his own name, and then in 
1644 under that of Basil Valentine. Schor- 
iemmer published in all forty-six papers 
independently, two with Harry Grimshaw, 
eleven with B, S. Dale, and one with Thomas 
Edward Thorpe, E.B.S. (cf. Trcmsactums qf 
ih Chmieal Soeie^, 1893, p. 761). 

Schorlemmer was a man of keen insight, 
and possessed remarkable erudition, patience, 
and enthusiasm for science. These qualities 
made him, in spite of imperfect English (and 
s dislike of administrative detaiy, an ex- 
ceptionally good teacher, and his influence, 
united to that of Eoscoe, of whom he was a 
close ftiend, raised the Owens College school 
«f chemistry to the first rank. Though 
^uial and humorous, Schorlemmer was re- 
tmughy nature. Through Friedrich Engels 
he hecome acquainted with the sociaust, 
Karl Marx, whose views hepartiaUy shared 
(cf, VmnUrts Toffeblatt, 3 July 1892, by E. 
Engels). 

A photograph of Schorlemmer hangs in 
the common room at the Owens College. 

The memorial ‘ Schorlemmer laboratory ’ at 
the Owens College, for research in organic 
vox,, ivir. 


Schreiber 

chemistry, was founded hy pubUc subscrip- 
tion and was opened in May 1896. 

[Obituary notices in the Manchester Guardian, 
28 June 1892 ; the Berichte d. deutschen che- 
mischen GeseUecbaft, xxv. 1106, by A. Spiegel 
(the fullest notice) ; the Transactions of the 
Ghajnioal Society, 1893, p. 766 ; the Proceedings 
of the Eoyal Society, vol. lii. p. vii, by Sir H. E. 
Eoscoe; the Memoirs and Proceedings of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
[4] vii. 191, by Professor Harold B. Bixon ; a 
manuscript paper read before the Owene College 
Chemical Society by Dr. B. Lean ; introduction by 
Professor Smithells to the 2nd edition of the Else 
of Organio Chemistry ; Lodenbuig’s Entwicke- 
luDgsgesch. d. Chomie, 2nd edit, p, 283 ; Kopp's 
Alchemie, i. 29 et seq, ; Hoefer’s Hiet. de la 
Ohimie, i. 478 et seq. ; informatinn from Dr. 
Larmuth and from Dr. Louis Siebold; and 
personal knowledge.] P. J. H. 

SCHEEIBEE, Lady CHAELOTTE 
ELIZABETH (1812-1895), Welsh scholar 
nnd coUector of china, playing-cards, and 
fans, second daughter of Albemarle Bertie, 
ninth earl of Lindsey (1744-1818), was bora 
at Ufiingtou House, Lmcolnshire, on 19 May 
1812. She married first, on 29 July 1833, 
Sir Josiah John Guest [q. v.l nnd took up 
her residence on his estate in Wales. By 
him she was the mother of five sons and five 
daughters. He died on 20 Nov. 1862. Lady 
Charlotte, a woman of energy and capacity, 
subsequently managed with success his iron- 
works at Dowlais nearMerthyr-Tydvil. She 
married, secondly, on 10 Aprfi 1665, Charles 
Schreiber, M.P. for Cheltenham and Poole, 
who died at Lisbon on 29 March 1884 
(lYnies, 1 April 1884). 

While resident in Wales Lady Charlotte 
patronised and largely contributed to the 
eisteddfods. After acquiring a perfect know- 
ledge of Welsh she publlBhed ' The Mahin- 
ogion, from the “Llyflr Coch o Hergest,” and 
other ancient Welsh Manuscripts, with an 
English Translation and Notes/ 7 parts form- 
ing 3 volumes, 1838-49, a work of much 
labour and leamiw. A second edition, 
abridged, with the Welsh text omitted, ap- 
peared in 1877, and ‘ The Boy’s Mabino^on ; 
beingthe earliest Welsh Tales of King Arthnr 
in the famous EedBook of Hergest, Hn 1881. 

Between 1877 and 1880, whue her son-in- 
law, Sir Austen Henry Layard, was ambas- 
sador at Constantinoj^e, she actively aided 
the Turkish compassionate fund for the alle- 
viation of distress among Turkish women and 
children. 

She was an enthusiastic collector of old 
china, and, after the death of her second hus- 
band in 1884, presented a large quantity of 
valuable English porcelain and eorthenware 

So 
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to the South Kensington Museum as a memo- Young Sea OfBcer’a Sheet Anchor; oraK^ 
rial of him {South Kensington Museum : to ... . Practical Seamanship, by 
Schreiber Collection (j/’ English Porcelain, Lever,’ Leeds, 1808 and 1819, 4to and ssm 
^c., edited by Lady 0. Sohreiber, 1886, -with ‘Three Years’ Adventures of a’ Minor i 
portraits of herself and husband). England, Africa, the West Indies South 

After collecting fans and fan leaves for Carolina, and Georgia, by William 'SutteN 
many years, she published two magnificent worth. Engraver,’ Le^ [1822T 8,^ 
folio volumes entitled 'Fans and Fan Leaves Schroeder issued in 1861 ‘The Annals of 
collected and described by Lady 0. Schreiber.’ Yorkshire, from the earliest period to the 
Vol. i. (1888), with 161 illustrations, con- present time ’ (3 vols. Leeds, 8vo), a poor 
tains a description of the English portion of compilation. He was also one of tho cWf 
her collection f vol. ii. (1890), with 163 illus- compilers of ‘ Pigott’a General Directory' 
trations, treats of foreign fans. She pre- and composed several poems and proving 
sented these collections to the British Mu- songs, including the much-admired YotJe- 
seum in 1801, and a catalogue was printed sbire ditty, ‘When first in Lunnon I arrived" 
in 1893. She also interested herself in fan- on a visit.’ He was usually poor aad 
painting, and offered valuable prizes in public struggling, but at one period he was landlord 
competition for excellence in the art. In re- of the ShMcspere Head public-house, Kirfc. 
cognition of her efforts she was presented gate. He died at Leeds on 18 Feb. 1863, 
with the freedom of the Fanmakers’ Com- [Boyne’s Yorkshiro Library, p. 29; IneK 
pany on 17 Dec. 1891. dew's BaUads and Songs of Yorksbin’ p. 294 - 

She also made a large collection of playing- Leeds Intelligencer, 26 Feb. 1853, p. 8, col. 5 • 
cards, and, after completing the volumes on hhiyhall’s Annals of Yorkshire, 1st edit. i. 626 ■ 
fans, commenced publishing another eiimp- Notes and ftueriea, Srd ser. ii. 406, 476, x. 383’ 
tuous work entitled ‘ Playing Cards of 'Va- Taylor’s Biogr. Leodiensis, p. 453 ».] T. C, 
rious Ages and Countries,' 3 vole., 1892-6. SOHULENBDEG,CoTJin!EssEnEEKGAiii) 
The third volume, which was sent to press MnniraiirA von dub, Ddchess of Kdsdu 
after her death, was edited hy Sir Augustus (1667-1743), was bom on 26 Dec. 1067 at 
WollastonFranks, who had aided her in pre- Emden in the present Prussian province of 
prang the earlier volumes. Vol. i. contains the Saxony. Emden was the estate ofher father 
English, Scottieh, Dutch, and Flemish cords ; Count Gustavus Adolphus of the ‘white’ or 
vol. ii. (1893) gives the French and Gorman elder line of the ancient SeWenhurg house, 
corda ; and vol. hi. (1895) tho Swisa, Swediah, who, having inheritedan impoverished estate, 
&c. By her will she provided for the pro- died as a high official in the service of the 
aentation to the British Museum of such elector of Brandenburg. Her eldest brother 
specimens ofherplaying-cards as the trustees Matthias John, afterwards obtuned, more 
did not already possess. On 1—3 May 1896 especially in the service of the Venetian re- 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, & TTodge sold by auction pubUc, a well-deserved renown ns one of the 
the remaining portion (Yunes, 4 May 1896, greatest commanders of his age. Inhisearliet 
p. 9), The honoram freedom of the Com- manhood he very actively furthered the inte- 
pany of Makers of Playing Cards was pia- rests of the elder (Wolfenbuttel) line of the 
sented to Lady Schreiber on 36 Nov. 1892. house of Brunswig, with which those of the 

During the later years of her life she younger were in constant conflict. Yet about 
became blind. She died at Canford Manor, this time hie sister Melusina found her way as 
Dorset, the residence ofher eldest son, Ivor maidofhonoiirintotheserviceofthedachess. 
Guest, baron Wimborne, on 16 Jan. 1896. froml603 electress, Sophia at Hanover. Here 

[Timas, 16 Jan. 1896, p. 6 ; Daily Graphic, sho attracted Sophia’s son. Prince George 
18 Dee. 1891, p, 8, with portrait ; Illustrated Lewis (afterwards King George I), whose 
London News, 26 Jan. 1895, p. 132, with por- relations with his wile, the unrortunate 
trait; information from Alfred Whitman, esq.] Sophia Dorothea, were already straiaed. 

G. 0. B. Aner the divorce of the prince (1694) she 

SOHBOEDEBi, HENKY (1774-1863), continued to enjoy his favour, and in the 
topographer and engraver, born at Bawtry, period between his succession to the elee- 
Yorkshue, in 1774, ran away from his home torale (1698) and his ascent of tlie British 
at an early age and passed three years at throne ‘the Sohnlemburgin,’ as the Electress 
sea in the merchant service. On hie return Sophia caDs her in varied spellings, held en 
he settled at Leeds, where he suocesafully accredited position as one of his mistress^ 
practised engraving for nearly twenty years (see Br^e der Kurfilrstin Sophie an die 
under the name of William Biitterworth. Eavgr&finnen unS, Raugrafen s» ^ah, ed. 
He engraved a series of plates. 111 in number, Bodemann, Leipzig, 1888, pp. 282, 262, SOI, 
containing 687 figures, illustrative of ‘ The 343 ; Db Bdattoaibb, tine Misallkm 
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dona to maism de Brunswick, p. 128). At 
tbs tine of the moclamation of George 1 
as king of Great Britain, Melusina von der 
Schulenburg was supposed to hold the second 
place in his regard, the first being occupied 
hr Baroneos von Kielmannsegge (afterwards 
Countess ofDarlington). The second mistress 
followed, at a short interval, the example of 
the first in hastening across the water in the 
■ 5 rake of the king. 

From this time forward Melusina’s in- 
fluence seems gradually to have eclipsed, 
■without over entirely exiinguishing, that of 
her younger and fairer rival. The London 
popmace nicknamed Mademoiselle de Schu- 
who was spare of frame, ' the May- 

I iole but though physically unlike, the two 
adies closely resembled each other in the 
most prominent feature of their characters — 
an insatiable rapacity. The elder lady gathered 
the larger share of titles, and doubtless also 
of wealth. According to ‘Walpole, Melusina 
' would have sold the king's honour for a 
fillin g advance to the best bidder’ (OoXB, 
i. 661). In Jtme 1716, after having been 
naturalised, she was created Baroness of 
Btmdelk, Countess and Marchioness of Dun- 
gannon, and Duchess of Munster in the 
peerage of Ireland (Labx Cowpiib, Diary, 
p. 107). In March 1719 she became Baroness 
of Glastonbury, Countess of Feversham, and 
Duchess of Kendal — a title which the sons 
of two English kings and the consort of the 
last English queen had home as dukes or 
sails (Dovde). Finally, in January 1723, she 
was created princess of the empire under the 
title of Princess of Eberstein, by the emperor, 
Charles VI, with whose wife (a Brunswick- 
'Wolfenbuttel princess) she had for some time 
carried on a correspondence, supposed to be 
Erected to a renewal of the Anglo- Austrian 
alliance (Coxn, i. 161). An annual pension of 
7,5007. was settled on her from the English 
exchequer (ib, ii. 261) ; but this can have re- 
presented but a portion of her usual income. 
Among the rece^ts of corruption imputed 
to her axe the ^0007. paid to her for his 
viscountcy by Bolingbroke’s father, Sir Henry 
St. John (Lady Oowpeb, p. 113) j the 4,000/. 
previously paid by the same client for a two 
lives’ tenure of a place in the customs-house 
with 1,2002. a year (Horace Walpole to Sir 
Horace Mann, Betters, ed. Cunningham, ii, 
140); the payment for the ill-starred patent 
for supplying Ireland with copper coin he- 
stowed on her hy Sunderland, and sold hy her 
in 1728 to Wood (OoxB,ii. 169) ; her enormous 
share of South Sea profits J(T. Wbioht, 
England under the Souse qf Manover, ii, 79, 
80) ; aud, finally, the monster bribe of 11,0002. 
paid to her, apparently in 1724, hy the 


Marquise de laVillette, Bolingbroke’s second 
wife, on behalf of her husband (CoxE,ii. 260; 
cf. MiOssiGni, Life of BoUngbroke, p, 651). 

Walpole declared that her ‘intellects^ 
were ‘ mean and contemptible,’ hut it must 
be remembered that the minister ‘did not 
readily speak in any foreign language,’ and 
the mistress ‘could not converse m English’ 
(CoxB, i. 561). Horace Walpole reported 
on hearsay that she was ‘no genius’ (Loud 
Omokb, Reminiscences] cf. Mimoires de B. S. 
Wilhelmine, Margrave de Bareith, ed. 1846, 
i. 67). But George I, in whom considerable 
capacity was united to unmistakable can- 
dour, would not have kept np the custom of 
transacting state affairs in her apartments if 
her counsel had been valueless ; and, so far 
as is known, she avoided the blunder of futile 
intrusion. 

In 1720, when Walpole and Townshend 
had returned to office, the former told Lady 
Cowper that the Duchess of Kendal’s ‘ in- 
terest did everything; that she was in effect 
as much queen of England as ever any was,’ 
and that ‘ he did everything by her ’ (Last 
OowFEB, Diary, p. 137). ^e alone of the 
Hanoverians around the king wae in the 
secret of the transactions that led to the re- 
conciliation between him and the Prince of 
Wales in 1720 (ib, p. 146), and her reticence 
probably contributed to make it posable. In 
1723 Carteret, who had thoroughly entered 
into the foreign policy of the king and his 
Hanoverian advieeTS, secured the goodwill of 
the king’s other mistress, Lady Darlington; 
while hiB opponents, Walpole and Townshend, 
were supported by their‘fa8tfriend,’the ‘good 
duchess.’ The result was not only Carteret’s 
loss of the seals as secretary of state, but a 
reconstitution of the Hanoverian ministry 
in London, involving the downfall of Bern- 
storff. Tne foothold of the Honoveriail 
dynasty was probably strengthened by this 
saoiifice of its ablest servants (i6. p. 146 ; cf. 
OoxB, ii. 104-6; Stabeopb, ii. 66; RAim], 
Rngliscke Oeschiohte, 1868, vii. 106).^ 

The most notable intrime in which the 
Duchess of Kendal had a ^are was inimical 
to Walpole’s ascendency. In 1725 Walpole 
was obhged hy the express command of the 
king to 'partiaUy restore’ Bolinghioke, a 
result which may be attributed to the pres- 
sure exercised by the duchess in return for 
the consideration already noted. But al- 
though Bolingbroke now returned to Ei^ 
land, his attainder remained unreveised. In 
1727 the duchess induced the king to grant 
him a personal interview in the royal moset. 
But the memorial which Bolingbroke pre- 
sented the king was handed on to 'Walpole, 
and nothing oame of this intrigue (see Lora 

So2 
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Obfobs's Bemimscenees, ed. Cunningham, ii. 
410: CoxB, ii. 260-6 ; Maokhight, p. 673). 

The dncheES lemained the vigilant com- 
panion of George I to the last (of. Vehsu, 
1 . 208), In June 1727 she accompanied him 
on the visit to his German dominions, from 
which he was never to return (Walpole to 
Mann, Letters, ed. Cunningham, viii. 168), 
On the journey through Holland she remained 
behind at Delden, whence the king, conceal- 
ing his indisposition, continued his journey 
towards Osnabriich. The news of his illness 
reached her hy a courier, and she hastened 
after him, hut was met by the news of his 
death soon after she had crossed the Hhine. 
She thereupon repaired to Brunswick, where 
she remained for three months. Accordmg 
to Carlyle (ii. 142) she went to Berlin, 
where she was sure of a sympathising^ wel- 
come; for in 1728 she had rendered a signal 
service to Queen Sophie Dorothea of Prussia, 
when on a visit to George I at Hanover, by 
revoaling certain insidious machinations de- 
signed to frustrate theproject of marriage 
between the Princess Wilhelmina and the 


Duke of Gloucester {Mimoires de la Margra- 
vine de Bareith, i. 72-4 ; cf. Ooxu, ii. 266-7). 

The rumour that George I left to his mis- 
tress the sum of 40,0007. was never verified, 
as the contents of his will wore never known 
(Loan Obfobd, Bemmisceneee). Possibly it 
might have famished a clue to the truth or 
falsehood of another persistent rumour that 
she had been for a longer or shorter period 
his wife by a left-handed marriage. At one 
time (in 1721) it hadjeven been bruited about 
that, in order to diminish the infiuence of the 
Prince ofWalcs, Sunderland had intended 
to bring about a lawful marriage between 
the king and his favourite (OoxB, ii. 22, from 
the TovmsTiend Papers), After his death she 
lived in retirement at Hendal House, Isle- 
worth, on the Thames, (mposite Richmond 
(cf. AuiraiEB, Isleworth, 184t), p. 229). Here, 
according to Horace Walpole’s 'remini- 
scence,' she cherished the behef that ‘ a large 
raven, or some black fowl,’ flying into one of 
her windowB,was the soul of the deceased king, 
who had promised,ifpossible, to visit herafter 
death. The duchess died in odour of sanctity 
on 10 May 1743. She had two daughters by 
George I ; PetronUla Melosina, bom in 1693, 
and created Countess of Walsingham smjure 
in 1722, who marriedPhilip Stanhope, fourth 
earl of Chesterfield [[q.v.], and inherited most 
of her mother’s savings ; and Margaret Ger- 
trude, bom in 1703, who married the Count 
von Lippe, and died in 1773. 


[Doyle’s Official Baronage, vol. ii. ; Allgemeine 
dentscne Biographie, vol. xxxii., containing the 
lives of other members of the Schulenburg family, 


and referring to Danneil, Das GeschlechtX 

v.d S ^Wedel 1847 ; Coxe’s Memolm of t 

Robert Walpole. 4 vola. ed. 1816; Dwrv if 
vols. (vol, i. containing Reminiscences of tli! 



History of Fradfinc^v 
the Great, ed. 1873, vols. i. and ii.; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. i. 182 ; Vehse’s Geschichto da 
Hofo doa Hanses Braunschweig, Hamburg 1851 

’ol-i.] A. W.’lV. ■ 


SCHWANFELDER, OHARLE', 
HENRY (1773-1887), painter, was born in 
1773 at Leeds, where his father was a hous- 
deeorator and a noted painter of clock fac®, 
tea-trays, and snuff-boxes. Ha was tramed 
to the same business, but early gained a re- 
putation as an animal painter, and was for 
some years much employed hy noblemen and 

g entlemen in portraying their favourite 
orses, hounds, and domestic pets; his 
groups of grouss, and ptarmigan, and other 
game, were also much esteemed by sports- 
men. Sohwanfelder practised laudscape- 
painting extensively, and his views of York- 
shire, Scotland, Wales, and the lake district 
were an important feature of the ezluM- 
tions of the Northeru Society, held annually 
at Leeds, to which he was a large contn- 
butor. He exhibited occasionally at the 
Royal Academy from 1800 to 1826. He 
painted a few subjects from bible history, in 
which animals could be introduced, such as 
‘ Balaam and the Ass,’ ‘ The dead Prophet 
with the Lion and the Ass,' and 'Daniel in 
the Lions’ Den ; ’ he also had some success as 
a portrait-painter, and his portraits of Sir 
John Beckett, hart., M.P., Dr. R. W. Hamil- 
ton, and Thomas Smith of Wakefield were 
well engraved. Schwanfeldex held the an- 
pointment of animal painter to George HI 
and Geor^ lY, but bis works are seldom met 
with outside his native county. He resided 
throughout his life at Leeds, paying frequent 
visits to the metropolis. He died m London 
on 9 July 1837, after undergoing on operation 
for disonse of the throat, and was buti^ at 
Leeds. A portrait of Schwanfelder, painted 
by himself, belongs to the corporation of 
Leeds. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves's Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1893 ; Hailstone's Cat, of Portraits 
of Yorkshire Worthies, 1868; information 
kindly supplied by Mr. Councillor Howeate of 
Leeds.] P.M.O’D. 

SCHWARTZ or SWARTZ, 0HR18- 
TIAN FRIEDRICH (1728-1798), Indian 
missionary, was horn on 22 Got, 1726 at 
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gounenburg in Neumark, Prussia. George 
^•wartz, nis father, was a brewer and 
baker. His mother's maiden name was Har* 
iraret Grundt. Her first husband was Hans 
lehbnemann, by whom she had three ohil- 
aren, who all died young. By her second 
husband, George Schwartz, she had, besides 
Christian, a daughter, Maria Sophia, three 
years his senior. On her deathbed (be- 
fore 1731) she charged her husband and her 
pastor to devote Cmistian to the ministry 
^Christ. At the age of eight he was sent 
to the grammar school at Sonnenburg, re- 
maining there until his confirmation and 
liist communion. About 1740 he was re- 
moved to Hiistrin. His father's allowance 
to him there was heggarly._ The syndic, 
Kem, engaged him to teach his daughter for 
a small pittance. Prom Hern Schwartz heard 
of the Panish missions in India, then largely 
directed by H. A. Francke, a philanthropi- 
cal professor of Halle. In 1746 Schwartz 
entered the university of Halle, hoarding at 
an orphan-house founded by Prancke. A 
copious notebook which he filled during his 
attendance at the lectures of JBaumgorteu, 
hlichaehs, and Preylinghausen, at Halle, is 
preserved by the Society for Promoting 
Ouistian Knowledge in London. While 
becoming proficient in Hebrew, Greek, and 
divinity, he met Schultz, who had just re- 
turned &om the Banish mission at Tranque- 
bar, and invited Schwartz’s help in his new 
edition of the Tamil Bible. Schultz in- 
spired Schwartz with a wish to become a 
missionaoy, and Francke proposed that he 
should go out to Tranquebar. With two 
other missionaries destined for Tranquebar, 
Huttemann andPoltzenhageu, Schwartz was 
urdained at Copenhagen by Horboe, bishop 
^ the Danish church, on 17 Sept. 1749. 
They spent six weeks in London from 8 Dec., 
and preached several times. Schwartz 
mreached on Ohiistmas day at the Chapel 
koyal, and afterwards at the Savoy. They 
also made the acquaintance of 'Vvhitefiel^ 
On 39 Jan. 1760 they sailed in an East India 
vessel, the Lynn, from Deal, and, after stormy 
weather, lauded on 17 June at Cuddolore. 
Thence they travelled to Tranquebar. 

The Danish settlement of Tranquebar, 
formed for fxade purposes, was the home of 
the first mission founded by a reformed 
church, Frederick IV of Denmark sent 
thither in 1705 its first missionaries, Ziegen- 
hrigh and Plutscho. With Schwartz and 
his two companions the missionaries now 
numbered six or eight. There were 1,074 
native converts. The war which dive was 
waging with Dupleix for predominance in 
Southern India Mt Danish territory almost 


untouched. With the work in the schools 
and churches Schwartz’s life was hound up 
for the next twelve years. His first busi- 
ness was to learn Tamil, and his first charge 
a Tamil school. His power of ocquiring 
languages was remarkable, and he came to 
speak fluently Tamil, Hindustani, Persian, 
Mahratta, as well as German, English, and 
Portuguese. Owing to his zeal and ability 
the dutrict south of the Gaveri, on which 
the cities of Tanjore and Trichinopoly stand, 
was eutrnsted to him. In 1760 he travelled 
among the Dutch missions in Ce 3 ’lon, 

In 1762, with a brother missionary, he 
visited Trichinopoly, which was then hmd by 
a large English garrison under Major Preston. 
The latter and the other officers welcomed 
Schwartz warmly, and oflered to build a mud 
house for a school and church. One incident 
after another prolonged his stay. In 1764, at 
Preston’s request, he accompanied his troops 
to the siege of Madura as chaplain, andreceived 
for his care of the aick and wounded nine 
hundred pagodas (860f.) from the nawah of 
Arcot,who had apalaceatTrichinopoly. This 
sum he devotedto the schoolfor theorphons of 
English soldiers and the needs of the mission. 
He actively aided Colonel AVood, the suc- 
cessor of Preston, who fell at Madura, to 
build a stone church in the fort ; and a sub- 
stantial structure, capable of holding fifteen 
hundred people, was dedicated as Clirist’s 
Church on 18 May 1786. In after years a 
mission-house and English and Tamil schools 
were added. In 1768 he received a salary 
of 100/, a year as chaplain to the troops at 
Trichino_poly, half of which he devoted to 
the mission. After much correraondence to 
and from the authorities in London, Madras, 
Halle, and Copenhagen, Schwartz in 1770 
agreed to settlepermonently inTrlchinopoly as 
amissionary and clwlain to the troops under 
the British flag. Iffis relations with Tran- 
quehar were thenceforth imoffioial, although 
he moiutained close relations as a Mend 
and counsellor with the mission there. 

Schwartz proved an ideal military chap- 
lain. Until he could speak well enough to 
preach extempore he used to read sermons 
of English divines. His piety and self- 
denial told on officers and men alike. At 
the same time he pursued his work as a 
missionary. Five catechists, with whom 
he prayed morning and evening, went out 
doily in the city and villages. He made 
missionary tours to distant places. At Tan- 
jore there had been a Christian community 
os early as 1769, but in 1773 the nawah of 
Arcot stormed the city, dethroned the rajah, 
and destroyed the little mission church. 
The mission, however, recovered the blow 
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under SeWartz’s direction. In 1776 the re- 
instatement of the rajah added largely^ to 
Schwartz’s influence, and in 1778, leaving 
Triohinopoly in charge of a new chaplain, 
Pohl6, he took up his residence, by the rajah’s 
own request, at Tanjore. He set to work to 

E rovide a stone church, A few months later 
e was summoned to Madras, and ordered to 
undertake a secret mission to Hyder Ali, so 
as 'to prevent the effusion of blood.’ _ His 
knowledge of Hindustani enabled him to 
dispense with the services of an interpreter. 
Duringthe journey of eight weeks hepreached 
at every place of halt. Arrived at Seringa- 
patam, he was received by _ Hyder in a 
courteous audience, and was dismissed with 
a present of tlurea hundred rupees, Schwarts’s 
report was not published. He §uve the go- 
vernor of Madras the three hundred rupees, 
and, when desired to retain them, made them 
the nucleus of a fund for an Knglish orphan 
school at Tanjore. From the government he 
declined to receive anything beyond his ex- 
penses, but he secured to Pohl4, the mis- 
sionary at Triohinopoly, a salary of lOOt a 
year. 

The church in the fort at Tanjore, capable 
of holding five hundred people, was com- 
pleted on! 0 April 1780, At the same time 
a house in the suburbs was convei'ted into a 
Tamil church for the use of the native converts, 
andother mission buildings grew up around 
it. When Hyder's troops overran the Car- 
natic nearly to the gates of Madras, Schwartz 
busily tended the sick and wounded. Hyder 
allowed him to pass unmolested even among 
his own troops. ‘ He is a holy man,’ he is 
repotted to have said , ' and means no harm 
to my government.’ When at last negotia- 
tions for peace began, Schwartz twice agreed 
to be interpreter to the commissioners at 
Tippoo Sahib’s court ; but on his flrst 
journey he was stopped at Tippoo’s outposts, 
and on the second a scorbutic eruption in 
the legs made travelling impossible. Colonel 
Fnllarton, the commander-in-chief of the 
Madras army, declared at the time: ‘The 
integrity of this irreproachable missionary 
has retrieved the character of Europeans 
from imputations of general depravity.’ 

To Schwartz, at the suggestion of Mr, 
Sullivan, the resident of Tanjore, was ap- 
parently due the flrst scheme of government 
schools. He induced the princes of Hamnad, 
Tanjore, and Shevagunga to initiate them ; 
and they were afterwards subsidised from 
Ma&as, In these schools the teaching of 
Christianity was a conspicuous element. Sub- 
sequently he WM instrumental in founding 
the greatest native church in India inTinne- 
relly. A Brahmin woman, resident at Fa- 


lBmcottah,m^isdwtrict,whowascohahitia., 

with an English officer, learnt from him 

doctrinesofOhriatianity,butwhenBheaTiDUrf 

to Schwartz for baptism, she was of couraai^ 
W. In 1778, aftM the officer’s dSaU 
apphed again; and Schwartz, having satiffied 
himself os to her sincerity, baptised her at 
Palamoottah under the name of Chlorinda 
There she caused a church to bo built • the 
congregation grew rapidly, and Schwartz 
placed a resident catechist, Sattianadan m 
the place. In 1700 he ordained this cate- 
ohist as the native pastor of Palamoottah. 

The war left Tanjore in terrible distress 
which was aggravated by the oppression and 
avarice of the rajah. Thousands fled the 
country and left it waste. Schwartz was 
nominated a member of a committee of m- 
vestigation. Through his means the rejah 
was induced without coercion to do his 
people justice j seven thousand of them re- 
turned to cultivate the fields on the faith 
of Schwartz’s pledges. For this service the 
government appointed him interpreter at a 
salary of 100/. a year. Later on, the rapacity 
of a new rajah demanded his interference. 
He drew up an able state paper on the sub- 
ject of the administration of justice, and foj 
a time was entrusted with the superinten- 
dence of the courts. When the rajah lay 
dying (1787) he adopted Serfojee, a cousin of 
ten years old, as his heir, and begged Schwartz 
to be the boy’s guardian j Schwartz, however, 
then declined the office. The hoy was set 
aside, and a brother of the rajah, Ameer Sing, 
was placed on the throne by the English, 
He began to ill-use Serfojee, keeping him 
in a dark room and refusing him education, 
Thereou Schwartz appealed to the govern- 
ment, and was appointed the hoy's guardian. 
He caused his removal to another house, 
where he lived under a guard of sepoyS) 
and provided for his instruction; when 
Ameer threatened a renewal of persecution 
in 1703, he obtained his transference, 
along with two widows of the late rwai, to 
Madras, and procured a rehearing there of 
the boy's claim to the throne, which issued 
in his favour. The East Lidia Company in 
England did not formally sanction the en- 
thronement till Schwartz was dead, lit 
his last illness Schwartz gave the young 
man his blessing, bidding him to rule justly, 
be kind to the Ohristians, and forsake his 
idols for the true God. 

Schwartz died on 13 Feb. 1798, Serfqjse 
was present at the funeral, and wrote some 
touching English dogg^erel for his grave in 
the mission church. In the church in tbs 
fort he placed a monument by Flozman, in 
which, the old man is represented on his 
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deathbed among his people, holding the 
miah'a hand. At Madras there le a monu- 
ment hr Bacon, -with a long eulogy, erected 
by the East India Company. With the ex- 
ception of a be(iuest to his sister's family, 
Siiwartz left his property— nearly a thou- 
sand pounds— to the mission, which had en- 
ioyed^most of his income while he lived, 
^id almost univeraol corruption Schwarts’s 
probity was unsullied to the last, and he 
evinced arare indifference topoweror wealth. 
• He was,’ as Heber wrote, ‘ really one of the 
moat nctn e and fearless, as ha was one of 
the most successful, missionaries since the 
Apostles.’ Heber estimates his converts at 
is thousand. 

There is a fine oH pamti^of Schwartz at 
the Society for Promoting (Kristian Know- 
ledge house, and another identical inpose at 
the Missionary College, Leipzig. There is 
also a profile drawing at Halle. The Society 
ibr Promoting Christian Knowledge house 
possesses his quarto Bible in two volumes ; 
and a high-backed chair helongmg to him is 
in the chapel. 

njfemairs of tbe Life and Correspondence of 
Christian Frederick Swartz, IBS'!, 3rd ed. 1839, 
by Hagh Niobolae Pearson [q. v.l ; Dr. W. (Jer- 
nmnn's Missionar Christian Friedrioh Schwartz, 
1370.] H. L. B. 

SOHWAHTZ, MARTIN (d. 1487), cap- 
tain of mercenaries, was chosen leader of the 
band of two thousand Germans which Mar- 
garet, dowager duchess of Burgundy, sent 
over from the Low Oovmtries to aid Lambert 
Simnel m 1487 . The Earl of Lincoln i oined 
the expedition before it etarted, and they 
landed in Ireland on 6 May 1487. On 
24 May Lambert was duly crowned, and set 
out shortly afterwards to gain his kingdom. 
The little army which Schwartz commanded 
was joined by a number of Irish under 
Hiomas Fitzgerald (not, as is sometimes 
stated, the Earl of KUdara). On 8 May 
Ileniy VII settled down to await them at 
Kenilworth, Schwartz and his friends landed 
in Lancashire, where they had adherents, and 
then began to march south. Henry moved 
towards him, and the two armies met at 
Stoke near N e wark, where Simnel’s army was 
ranted, and Schwartz among others was slain 
(16 June 1487). Poly dors Vergil calls him 
‘homo Germanus, summo genera natus, ac 
reibellicse scientia preestons.’ Andr6 com- 
pares him to King Diomedes. Schwartz's 
name is preserved in various popular songs 
of the period, A reference to ‘ Martin Swart 
and all his merry men’ occurs in Skelton’s 
poem 'Agaipst a comely Ooystrowno,' and 
also in an interlude entitled ‘The longer 


thou livest the more fool thou art.’ Scott 
quoted some of these in ' Kenilworth ’ (ch. 
viii. ; of. Eitbow, ArunentSmgs, p. Ixi j Whbeb, 
Floiden Field, pp. 65, 182), 

[Busch’s England under tbe Tudors (Engl, 
tnmsl.), pp. 36-7; Vergil’s Angl. Hist. ed. 1646, 
pp, 573-4 ; Gairdner’a Henry VII (Twelve Engl. 
Statpsnien), p. 63 j Memorials of Henry VII, ed, 
Gairdner (Rolls Ser.), pp. 63, J43, 317 ; Letters 
3Ce, of Eichard HI and Henry VII, ed. Gairdner 
(Bolls Ser.), ii. 294.] W. A. J. A. 

SOHWEIOKHARDT, HEINRICH 
■WILHELM (1746-1797), landscape- 
painter, who is believed to have been of 
Dutch descent, was bom in Brandenburg 
in 1746. He studied at The Hague under 
Girolamo Lapis, an Italian painter, and re- 
aided there untfi the end of 1786, when 
troubles arose in the Low Countries, and he 
left Holland and came to London. He gained 
a considerable reputation by hia landscapes, 
especially the winter scenes, in which he in- 
troduced cattle and figures. He painted also 
sea-pieces and a few portraits, and made 
some excellent drawings in pen and ink, in 
bistre, and in chalk. Ha hkawiae etched 
some clever plates of animals. He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy from 1788 to 1706, 
and at the Societjr of Artists m 1700. 
Schweickhardt died in Belgrave Place, Pim- 
lico, London, onS July 1797. He left a son, 
Leonardus Schweickhardt, who engraved 
several plates, as well as many maps, among 
which were those for Eokhoff’s ‘Atlas of 
Friesland,’ published in 1850. He died at 
The Hague in January 1862, in his seventy- 
ninth year. 

Schweiokhardt’s daughter KatharinaWil- 
helmina, who possessed much talent os an 
artist, and BtUl more os a poetess, became 
in 1797 the second wife of the Dutch ^ut 
Willem Bilderdijk. She was born at 
Hague on 8 July 1777, and died at Haarlem 
on 10 AprE 18S0, 

[Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters, 1808, p. 
241 ; Bedgrave’s Diet, of Artists of the English 
School, 1878 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and 
Engravers, ad. Graves and Armstrong, 1886-9, 
ii. 481 ; Boyal Academy Exhibition Catalogues, 
1788-96 ; Kagler's Nenes allgemeines Kunstler- 
Lexicon, xvi. 131; Van der Aa’s Biogcapbisch 
Woorden'bosk der Nederlanden, 1862-78, xrii. 
673 ; Immeizeel's Levens an 'Werken der Hol- 
landsche on Vlaamsche Kunstschilders, jtc., 
1842-3 ; Kramm’s Levens en 'Werken der Hoi- 
landeche en Vlaamscbe Kunstschilders, &o,, 
1867-64.] E. E. G. 

SOLATEB, EDWARD (1623-1699 P), 
divine, descended &om a family seated at 
Slaughter in Gloucestershire, was son of 
Edward Sclater, probably a merchant tailor 
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of London, He was born on 3 Nov. 1623, 
and in tbe following year was entered on 
the books of Merchant Taylors’ School. He 
matriculated from St, John’s College, Ox- 
ford, on. 4 Dec. 1040, graduated H.A. on 
6 July 1044, and M.A. on 1 Feb. 1647-8. 
During the civil war he served on garrison 
duty at Oxford, and, refusing to take the 
covenant, he was ejected from St. John’s 
by the parliamentary visitors in 1648 (Bubt 
BOWB, lieff. Camden Soc. pp. 47, 62, 92, 143). 
He then retired to ' a little cure Dr. JBaylis 
gave me in Berks ’ (Add. MS. 24064, f. 12). 
There he appears to have been further per- 
secuted for refusing to take the ‘ engagement’ 
of 1649. After the Restoration he pre- 
sented a memorial to Charles II recounting 
his hardships, and was in 1663 appointed 
perpetual curate of St. Mary’s, the parish 
church at Putney. About the same time he 
received the living of Esher, Surrey. 

On the accession of JamesII Sclater turned 
Roman catholic ; he vindicated his change of 
opinions in two books, both published in 1U86 : 
‘Nubes Testium, or a Collection of the Primi- 
tive Fathers’ (London, 4to); and * Consensus 
"Veterum, or the Reasons of Edw. Sclater, 
Minister of Putney, for his Conversion to 
the Catholic Faith and Communion’ (4to). 
These were answered by Edward Gee (1657- 
1730) [q.v.] in ‘Veteres Vindioati’ (1687) 
and ‘ An Answer to the Compiler of the 
Nubes Testium’ (1688). On 3 May 1686 
Sclater received a special dispensation from 
James H, allowing him to receive the profits 
■of his cures at Putney and Esher, to employ 
a curate, and to keep one or more schooh, 
and receive ‘boarders, tablers, or sojourners ’ 
(printed in Gptch, Call. Curiosa, 1781, i. 
280-3). In 1688, however, Sclater once 
more changed his views, and on 6 May 1689, 
•when Gilbert Burnet [q.v.], bishop of Salis- 
bury, preached in the Wvoy Chapel, Sclater 
made a public recantation, and was received 
back into the church of England. An ‘ Ac- 
count’ of his recantation, including five 
letters from Sclater explaining his views, 
was published by Anthony Hometi [q. v.] 
in 1689 (4to). Sclater now retired ttom 
his school and live^rivntely near ' Exeter 
Change,’ London. He died probahlyin 1698 
or 1699; his successor at Putney appears 
first in 1700, but there is a gap in the re- 
gister between 1698 and 1700. Besides the 
works mentioned above, "Wood attributes to 
Sclater a ‘Grammar’ and a ‘ Vocabrdory,’ 
which do not seem to have been published. 
His son Edward (1666-1710), fellow and 
bursar of Merton College, Oxford, is fi:e- 



hridgeahire.from 1686 till his deathMri^[ 
Another son, George, was rector of 
m 1688, and ’Westerham, Kent, in 1606 
[Works in Brit. Mus.Libr. ; Cat. Bodl lit,, 
Autobiogr. Memorial in Add. MS. 240B4 f la’ 
Macaulay’s Hist. i. 870-1; Lnttrell’s Brief Tt J 
lotion, i, 378, 630 ; Wood’s Athena, ir soo 
Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergv ii’ m’ 
Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 462; Gutch’s CoUca 
Ounosa; Lysons’s Environs of London, i 41 e 
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Notes and Queries, 1st sor. v. 468, 518.] 
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SCLATER, WILLIAM (d 1616), divine 
[See under Siattek or Slateh, WiuiaiiI* 
SCLATER, WILLIAM (1676-1626) rec- 

tor of Pitminster, was second son of Anthonv 
Sclater, of ancient Northumbrian descent 
who is said to hare held the benefice of 
Leighton Buzzard in Bedfordshire for fifty 
years, and to have died in 1620, aged 100. 
A youMcr son, Christopher, who succeeded 
him at Leighton Buzzard, was himself father 
of William Sclater (d. 1690) who served in 
the civil war as a comet ; was suhseqnentlv 
rector of St. J ames’s, Clerkenwell (lie. 17 Sept. 
1668) ; was author of ‘ The Royal Pay and 
Poymaster, or the Indigent Officer’s Comfort’ 
(1671): ‘‘■nd was weat-grandfatW of Richard 
Sclater (b. 1712), alderman of London (an- 
oestor of George Sclater-Booth, first baron 
Basing [q. v.]), and of May Sclater (4. 1719), 
father of the Mrs. Eliza Draper associated 
with Laurence Sterne [q. -vj (cf. Noiet and 
Qiceries, Ist ser. v. 618-19 ; CeojiwelIi, Silt, 
of Clerkenwelly p. 194 ; Brnocn, Peerage, a.v. 
‘Basing;’ Fostbb, Alumm 0.eon,; Fowibb, 
Misf, ^ Corpus Christ/, p. 401). 

'The rector of Pitminster was horn at Leigh- 
ton in October 1676. A king’s scholar at 
Eton, he wos admitted scholar of Kins's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, on 24 Aug. 1393, and thru 
years Inter was admitted fellow of his col- 
lege. He graduated M. A., and was admitted 
to priest’s orders in 1699, shortly after which 
he left Cambridge and served a curacy at 
Walsall. The sermons he preached there on 
Romans (i-iii.) were printed in London in 
1611, and passed to a second edition; they 
had a strong p'uritan bias. On 4 Sept. 16(14 
he was, ‘ by the over-persuasion of John Coilei 
Esquire’ of Somerset, preferred to the rectoiy 
of Pitminster in that county, and, after some 
resistance, accepted the ceremonies and tba 
surplice which he had rejected in his former 
diocese. Ilis piety secured him the patron- 
age of Lady Elizabeth Poulett and her hus- 
band, John, first baron Poulett [q. v.], who 
in September 1619 preferred him to the rich 
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in Somerset ; tut Sclater 
found his new abode unhealthy and returned 
to Pitminster, where he died in 1626. 

Besides several volumes of sermonSj Sclater 
«.as author of four exegetioal and other 
works, which were published posthumously 
ander the editorship of his son (see below) : 
1 ‘A Key to the Key of Scripture: an 
^position, with Notes, upon the Epistle to 
the Ilomnns’ (being an enlargement of his 
urevious discourses on Eomans i-iii.), dedi- 
cated to Sir Henry Hawley, knt., and other 
Somerset gentlemen of puritan leanings, 
j^ndnTi , 1620, 4to. 2. ‘^he Question of 
Trthes revised! Arguments for the Mora- 
litle of Tything enlarged and cleared ; Ob- 
jections more fuUy and distinctly answered; 
W Selden’s Historie viewed,’ London, 1628, 
ito's an expansion of a previous essay, called 
‘TheHinistor’s Portion’ (Oxford, 1012) ; this 
was an attempt to refute Selden, but as such 
it was eclipsed by the more erudite treatise of 
Riiard Monta^ [q. v.] [sec also NnimiH, 
Siephet, and TrLiBsiBT, Hichaed] j it was 
warmly commended by Dr. Edward Ecllett 
[q,T.],who described the proofs of his friend, 
‘now a blessed saint. Dr. Sclater,’ as unan- 
swerable by ‘ sacrilegious church-robbers.’ 
3, <Utriu8queBpistol6e ad Corinthios Bxpli- 
catio Analytics,’ Oxford, 1683, 4to. 4. ' Com- 
mentBi 7 ,withNotes,on thewhole of Malachi,' 
London, 16o0, 4to. 

■WniiAii EcLiTEB (1009-1601), divine, 
son of the ahove, bom at Pitminster in 1661 
'infesto Paschw,’ was educated at Eton, ad- 
jnitted a scholar of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, on 26 June 1620, and was admitted 
fellow in June 1629. Having graduated 
1I.A,., he entered priest’s orders about 1630, 
and become noted for his preacUng; ob- 
tained the living of Cullompton in Devon- 
sWie, and on 18 Sept. 1641 was collated to 
the prebend of Wedmore in Exeter Cathe- 
dral, and the rectory of St. Stephen’s in 
Exeter. Though not formally sequestrated, 
he was driven from hie livings in Devonshire 
about 1644, and sought refuge for a time in 
Cambridge, He had resigued his fellowship 
in 1633, hut proceeded D!d. in 1651, having 
in the previous year conformed and been pre- 
ferred to the rectory of St. Peter-le-Poer in 
Broad Street, London. He died there in 1601, 
PnUer instances his piety and scholarship to 
refute the imputation that the sons of the 
dagy were ‘ generally unfortunate.’ Besides 
editing his father's works, he published a 
funeru sermon on Abraham Wheelock (1664), 
‘Papisto Mastix, or Deborah’s Prayer against 
Sous Enemies, explicated and ap^yed’ 
(1642); and‘’Ei' ^^atpSXdyorjSiveConcio ad 
clernm habita de natura, necessitate, et fine 


Sclater 

Heeresium ’ (1652) ; in addition to some minor 
tracts and sermons. One of the latter, ‘ Civil 
hlagistracy by Divine Authority,’ was printed 
for George Treagle at Taimton, 1653, 4to 
(Hazuit, JSidl. Coll, 3rd ser. p. 221). 

[Harwood’s Alumni Eton. pp. 200, 227 ; Pul- 
ler a ‘Worthies, ed. Nichols, i. 110; Walker's 
Satterings of the Clergy, ii. 31 ; Darling’s 
Cyclop, of Sibl. Literature; Weaver’s Somerset- 
shire Incumbents; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
V. 458, 518, 569 ; Beg. of St. James’s, Clerheu- 
wdl (Hurl. Soc.) ; Wood’s Athente, ed. Bliss, ii. 
226, hi, 228 ; Kellett’s Miscellanies of Divinitie, 
1653; Brit. Mus. Cat.; Extracts from Ant. 
Allen’s Kannscript Catalogue of the Eellows of 
King's College, Cambridge; and notes kindly 
supplied by Charles E. Grant, esq., bursar of 
King's College.] T. S. 

SCLATEB, WILLIAM (^.1717?), non- 
juring divine, the only souofWilliom Sclater, 
rector of St. Peter-le-Poer, and grandson of 
William Sclater (1676-102^ [q.vj,the rector 
of Pitminster, was born at Exeter on 22 Nov. 
1638. He was admitted at Merchant Taylors' 
School in 1650, matriculated from Pembroke 
College on 28 April 1C69, and, talcing holy 
orders, was appointed vicorofBramford Speke 
in Devonshire in 1603. He refused to take 
the oath of allegiance after the revolution, 
and was ejected. When Peter King (after- 
wards first Lord King, boron of Ockham in 
Surrey) [q. v.l, in his ‘ Enquiry into the Con- 
stitution and Discipline ... of the Primitive 
Church ’ (revised edit ion, 1713), set forth the 
view that the primitive church was organised 
upon congregational principles, Sclater set to 
work upon an elaborate reply. According to 
a story recorded in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ’ (1792, ii. 910), Selater’s rmly was read 
in manuscript by Mng; it had been seized 
among other papers in the house of Nathaniel 
Spinckes [q. v.l, tke nonjuring bishop, and 
submitted to King, who polite^ returned it, 
confessing that it was a very sufficient con- 
futation of those parts of his own work which 
it attempted to answer, and desiring that it 
might he published (cf. OhaeIiES Dattbent, 
On Schism, 1818, p. 236 ; HirirD, Rist. qf the 
Rise of Christianity, vol, xv.) Modesty, un- 
aSected piety, and uncommon learning cha- 
racterise Sclater’s hook, which appeared in 
1717 (London, 8vo), as ’’The Original Draught 
of the Primitiva Church, by a presbyter of 
the church of England.’ New emtions were 
called for in 1723 (Dublin), 1727, and 1840, 
while an abridgment was appended by way 
of antidote to the 1839 and 1843 editions of 
King’s ‘Enquiry.’ He probably died soon 
after 1717. In 1726 speared, as by the 
author of the ‘ Original Draught,’ ‘ The Con- 
ditions of the Covenant of Grace . . . and the 
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proper use of Natural Couscience in the 
Work of our Salvation' (London, 12m.o), 
This is addressed to the inhabitants of Chat* 
teris in the Isle of Elj,^ but it is signed ' J . S.,’ 
and, though by a nonjuror, cannot be con- 
fidently attributed to Sclater. 

[Lathbury’s Nonjurors; Daubeny’s Eight 
Sisiourses, 1802, p. 91 j Darling’s (^clop. Bibl. 
p. 2663 ; McClintock and Strong’s Cyclop, s.v. 
‘King;’ Notes and Queries, 1st ser.r.4S7; Cent. 
Hag. 1792, ii. 910, s.v. ' Slaughter ; ' Brit. Hus. 
Cat.1 T. S. 

SCLATER-BOOTH, GEORGE, Lord 
BASiira (1826-1891), politician, the son of 
"William Lutley Sclater (1789-1886) of Hod- 
dington House, Odiham, Hampshire, and 
Anne Mark, daughter of William Bowyer, 
was bom in London on 19 May 1826. 
The family descended from Richard Sclater 
(6. 1712), alderman of London [see under 
SaLATEH,WixuiLM, 1676-1026]. He was edu- 
cated at Winchester, where he won the gold 
medal for Latin verse, and at BaUiol College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B. A. in 1847. He 
was called to the bar at the Inner Temple 
in 1861 and went the western circuit, but 
never made much efibrt to secure a practice. 

In April 1867 Sclater, who assumed the 
eurname of Booth in compliance with the 
will of a relative, entered the House of 
Commons as conservative member for North 
Hampshire, and took to parliomentao'y life 
with much zest. He was a constant atten- 


the New Porest, Ho died at Hoddin-*-' 
House on 23 Oct. 1894. He ®s a 
councillor, LL.D,, and P.R.S. ■ 

Sclater-Booth was brought up to hunt 
and shoot, and at Oxford was reckoned w 
excellent oar. He accompanied his friend 
Robert Mansfield, in one of those continental 
rowing excursions desorihed in the ‘Lo? of 
the Water Lily.’ But he was more mte- 
rested in art and music, and painted oni 
sketched with much skill. 

Sclater-Booth married, on 8 Dec. 18-57 
Lydia Caroline, daughter of Major George 
Birch of Okre Park, Hampshire. She died 
before him, in 1881, leaving four sons end 
six daughters. 

[Burke’s Peerage; Times, 23 Oct. 1891 - 
Dod's Pari. Comp. 1886 ; private inforsiatiotLl’ 

O.A.H.^ 

SCOBELL, HENRY (d, 1660), clerk of 
the parliament, is said to have been born at 
Menagwin in St. Austell, Cornwall, and to 
have owned the estates of Menagwin snd 
Polruddan in that parish. He also possessed 
property in Westminster and Norfolk. On 
5 Jan. 1648 he was appointed clerk of the 
parliament, and an act was passed on the 
following 14 May giving him the post for 
life. On 30 Ang. in the same year it was 
granted to him under the great seal for life, 
and a salary of 600f. per annum was attached 
to the ofiice. Under the Press Act of 


dant in the house, and served on numerous 20 Sept. 1649 the duty of licensing news- 
committees, but spoke rarely. In March papers and political pamphlets was entrusted 
1867 he became secretary to the poor-law to him and two colleagues, and on 16 Dec. 
hoard in Disraeli’s short administration, 1653 he was appointed assistant eecretaiy 
and in March 1868 was promoted to be to the council of state. Nevertheless, on 
financial secreto^ to the treasury, but went 4 Sept. 1664, the day of meeting of Olivet 
out of office in December, During the six Oromwell’s fii'st parliament, he was formsllv 
years of Mr, Gladstone’s first government he reappointed clerk. In the parliament whi(i 
served as chairman of the committee on met in Jannoiy 1657-8 John Smyths was 
public accounts. In 1874 Sclater-Booth appointed in his place, and Scobell was 
returned to office under bis old chief as ordered to deliver aD papers in his posses- 
president of the local government board, sion to the new official, 
and till 1880 was one of the most prominent Scobell was not in favour with the restored 

figures on the treasury bench. Ills admini- Rump of 1669, and it was ordered that shiil 
stration of his department was solid and husi- should he brought in to repeal the act under 
nesslike, and he piloted many acts through which he held the clerkship for life. He 
parliajnentiinrludmg the Public Health Act was summoned to the bar of the house on 
of 1879. In January 1880 he was appointed 7 Jan. 1659-60, for entering in thejoumalfoir 
chairman of grand committees in the house. ! 20 April 1663 the words ‘ this day his excel- 
In his own county, os a magistrate and man lonce the lord G[eneral] Ci’omwell diasolr^ 
of business, his reputation was high, and he ^ this house.’ Ills answer did not give satis- 
showed much tact in dealing vnth public faction, and a committee was appointed to 
meetings. He succeeded to the Boddmgton report whether ‘ this crime did come withm 
estates in 1886, snd on 7 July 1887 was the act of indemnity or no.’ The lords com- 
raiaed to the peerage as Lord Basing of missioners of the great seal sat upon the 
Basing and Byfiete. He was chosen chair- same case on 10 Eeb., and one of them ‘ to(& 
man in 1888 of the first county council of him up very roughly about some things that 
Hampshire. He was also official verderer of he eaid’ (Pejtb, Diary, 9 Jan. and 10 Feh 
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•659-60). Seobell died ia 1660, liia will be- 
ijr pnn4d on 29 Sept, in that year. His 
wdeWeScobell, survived him without issue. 

Seobell was the author of : 1. ‘A Oollec- 
tionofseveralAetsolIJarliament, 1648-1661, 
1651. 3. ' Memorials of Method and Man- 
ner of Proceedings of Parliament in paasinB' 
Bills,' by H. S. B. 0. P. [i.e. Henry SoobelT, 
E8Duire,01erkof Parliament^l666 ; reissued, 
in 1658, 1670, and again at Dublin in 1692. 
3, ■ Bemembranoas ot some Methods, Orders, 
aid Proceedings of House of Lords,' by 
H, 3. B. 0. P., 1667 i and with ‘ Priviledges 
of' the Baronage of England,’ collected by 
John Selden, 1689. 4. ‘ Collection of Acta 
and Ordinances from 3 Nov. 1640 to 17 Sept. 
16.56,* 2 parts, London, 1658 and 1667 ; this 
is a continuation of Perdinando Pulton’s 
collection of statutes ; a supplement and con- 
tinuation of it, with Scobell’s manuscript 
notes and corrections and with manuscript 
additions, is in the Porater library at South 
Eensingtou. 

A tract, signed H. S., and attributed to 
dcohell, on the ' Power of Lords and Commons 
in Parliament in Points of Judicature,’ 1680, 
is reprinted in the ‘ Somers Tracts ’ (1752 ed. 
^ol. ii., and 1809 ed. vol. viii.) Many 
letters to him, mostly relating to the con- 
dition of the independent and presbyterian 
ministers, are in Peck’s ' Desiderata Curiosa ’ 
(ii. 491-612). He is sometimes represented 
in the caricatures of the day. 

[Boase and Courtney’s BibL Cornub. ii, 632-3, 
1333 ; Boase’s Collect. Cornub. p. 876 , Barton's 
Disty, i. 299. ii. 318, 317, 349-50, 403-4, iii. 2 ; 
ibtincal Prints of Brit. Museum, i. 479, 637-3 ; 
Eitsell's Freoedents, ii. 261-2; Journals of 
Eirase of Commons.] W. P. C. 

S005TIN, ■yN'ILLIAM (1665 P-1732), 
nonconformist minister, born about 1666, was 
S self-taught man and a good mathematician. 
He was probably a schoolmaster, who ob- 
tained orders. John Hnstrick [q. v.] ap- 
pointed him curate of Brothortoft, a chapelry 
m the parish of Kirfcon, Lincolnshire. This 
curacy he resijpaed in August 1686, thus pre- 
ceding Kaatnck in nonconformity. Soon 
after the passing of the Toleration Act (1689) 
he became the minister of a nonconformisl 
congregation at Sleaford, Lincolnsbire, where 
for over forty years he preached with accep- 
mce, and, though very poor, was noted for 
his eWities. He died in November 1732, 
aged 77, and was buried on 12 Nov. He 
was married. 

He published: 1, ‘Two Funeral Sermons 
ou , , , Katherine Disney,’ &o., 1692, 12mo 
(preached at Kirkstead and Swinderby on 
18 and 20 May 1690). 2. ‘ A Help to True 
Spelling and Imading; with . . , Principles '. 


of Beligiou in Easy Metre; a Scriptural 
Catechism ’ (Palxjbb). 8. ‘ A Help to the 
Singing Psalm-tunes . . . with Directions for 
making an Instrument with one String . . . 
and a tJoUeotion of Tunes in 2 Parts’ ^S.) 

[Rsatriek’s Account of his Nonconformity, 
1706, Calamv’s Account, 1713, p.461; Palmer’s 
Nonconformist's Memorial, 1802, li. 438 sq. ; 
Dickenson’s Nonconformist Segister, ed. Turner, 
1881, p. 312.] A. &. 

SCOCAN or SOOGGIN, HBNEY 
(1361 7-1407), poet, born about 1361, be- 
longed to a Norfolk family which owned 
much land in the county, Henry was pro- 
bably educated at O.xford. In 1391 he suc- 
ceeded his bi other John as lord of Haviles 
(BnoMEFintD, Norfolk, vil. 141), but appa- 
rently frequented the court in London, and 
there made the acquaintance of Chaucer, 
whose disciple he became. The latter ad- 
dressed to Scogan about 1393 a short poem (in 
seven stanzas) entitled ‘ Lenvoy a Scogan.’ 
Chaucer speaks of Scogan In terms of alfec- 
tion. Of the genuineness of the poem there 
is no question (CHauasR, Works, ed. Skeat, 
1. 85, 396-7), ‘Henrieus Scogan armiger’ 
was granted in 1399 letters of protection to 
attend Hichard II on his expedition to Ire- 
land (CHAtroES, Works, ed. Tyrwhitt, vol. v. 

XV). SubsMucntly he became tutor to the 
tour sons of Henry IV. In Oaxton’s and all 
later editions of Chaucer’s ‘ Works ’ (until 
the appearance of Professor Sheat’s edition 
in 1894) there figures ‘ a moral balode of 
Henry Scogan squyer ’ which was composed 
by Scogan ‘for my lord the prince [Henry], 
my lora. of Clarence, lord of Bedford, and 
my lord of Glocestre, the king’s sonnea, at a 
supper of feorthe [i.e. worthy] marchauts in 
the Yintry at London, in. the house of 
Lowtb Johan,’ a merchant (cf. Ashmole MS. 
59, No. 9). According to John Shirley [q. v.], 
thefifteenth-oentury copyist, Scogan interpo- 
lated in this poem three stanzas by Chaucer 
(No. 15-17). Shirley’s suggestion has been 
generally accepted, and the three stanzas are 
printed among Chaucer’s genuine poems in 
Professor Skeat’s edition as a separate poem, 
under the title ot ‘Gentilesse.’ Scogan, in 
his own verses, laments a misspent youth, 
and apostrophises his master, Chaucer, 

That in his language was so curyous. 

At Corpus Ohristi OoUege, Oxford, there 
is a MS. of Chaucer's ‘ Truth ’ or ' Balade de 
bon conseyl,’ headed ‘ Prorerbium Scogan! ’ 
(MS, 203, f. 22); the first line runs 
Piss from the pres and dwell wyth sothfastness. 
This is ascribed to Chaucer in Urry’s edition 
of that poet’s works, and is certainly his, 
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aad not Scogon'e. Scogan died in 1407. 
llis possesaions included the Norfolk manors 
of Kaynham, Helhoughton, Toft, Oxwiolc, 
and Besterton. He was succeeded as lord 
of Haviles by his son Ilobert. 

Shakespeare in *2 Henry IV* (iii. 2) 
relates bow Folstaff, in Henry IV’s time, 
broke 'Skogan’sbead at the court gate, when 
a crack not thus high.' In 1600 Hatbway 
and 'William Rankins prepared a book of 
dramatic entertainment, in which ‘ Scoggin* 
and Skelton were leading characters (Heits- 
I.0WE, Diary, p. 176). Ben Jonson, in his 
masque of the ' Fortunate Isles ’ (performed 
9 Jan. 1624-6), introduces two characters, 
named respectively Scogan and Skelton, and 
describes the former as 

A fine gentleman and a master of arts 
Of Henry the fourth’s times that nude disguises 
For the king’s sons, and writ in ballad royal 
Daintily well.’ 

Inigo Jones made a fanciful sketch of Scogan 
for the use of tho actor who took that part 
(of. OusNIH'&H til’s Dife of Inigo Jones'). 

Shakcspeaie and Jonson doubtless em- 
bodied hazy traditions of Scogan, the friend 
of Chaucer, But his reputation as a serious- 
minded poet was obscured by the fact that 
half a century after he had disappeared 
another of his sumamo, JoHir ScosAN (Jl. 
1480), is said to have acquired much wider 
fame in a very different capacity — that of 
fool at the court of Edward IV. No 
strictly contemporary reference to John 
Scogan is discoverable, although the Chris- 
tian name was borne at an earlier date by 
various members of the Norfolk family to 
which the poet belonged (cf. BiiOniUiTEXD, 
iii. 316, vii. 141). AH that is known of 
the fool is derived from a volume purporting 
to collect his ‘Jests,’ which was compiled in 
the sixteenth centu^ by, it is said, Dr. 
Andrew Boord^q. v.J, awittyphysician, who 
died in 1649. The anonymous editor of the 
volume states, in a prefatory note, that he had 
‘heard say that Scoggin did come of an honest 
stock, no kindred, and that his friends did set 
him to schoole at Oxford, where he did con- 
tinue till he was made master of art.’ Worton, 
on no known authority, assigned him to Oriel 
OoUege. The ‘Jests’ themselves include 
many that are familiar in ‘ The merie tales 
of Skeltoun ’ and similar collections of earlier 
date. The pretension that they were edited 
byAndrowBoordewas doubtless the fraudu- 
lent device of an enterprising bookseller, and 
it is not unreasonable to suspect that the 
whole was a work of fiction, and that Scogan 
is a fictitious hero, The tales supply a rough 
biography of Scogan, which is clearly to a 


large extent apocryphal. AccordingtntW 

ho was educated at Oxford and i ' ’ ' 



hospital of St. Bartholomew in the snhialH 
Subsequently he dwelt in London, whence k 
removed for a time to Bury. Atlengthheob- 
tained the post of fool in the household of one 
Sir ■i\’'illiam Neville, whom it is difficult to 
identify. NeviUe brought him to court ond 
his wit delighted the king and queen, ’ihe 
former gave him a house in Oheapside. He 
went on progress with the court, and received 
rich gifts from the courtiers. Subsequently 
by his freedom of speech, he offended the kii 
and retired to Paris. He was well received^ 
the French king,butwas ultimately banished 
fromFi-anee. Returning to England, he found 
himself still out of favour at theEnglish court 
and paid a visit to a friend named Evend’ 
who resided at Jesus College, Cambrige! 
After travelling with Everid to Newca^lej 
he obtained pardon of the king and queen! 
Soon afterwards be died of a ' penllouscough,’ 
andwasburiedonlbeeaRtsideofWestminBter 

Abbey. The site of his grave was subse- 
quently occupied by Henry VII’s chapel. 
He married young, and had at least one son. 
Holmshed enumerates among the great men 
of Edward IV’s time ‘Skogan, a learned 
gentleman, and student for a time at Or- 
forde, of a pleasaunte witte, and hente to 
mery devises, in respect whereof ho vrot 
called into the courte, where, giving himself 
to his naturall inclination or mirthe a^ 
pleasant pastime, he plaied many sportmg 
parts, althoughe not in suche uncivil! maner 
as hath bene of hym reported.’ Holinshed 
evidently derived his information from the 
book of ‘Jests’ traditionally associated with 
Scopan’s name. 

No early edition of Scogan’s ‘Jests’ is 
extant. In 1666-6 Thomas Colwell ob- 
tained a license for printing ‘ the geystes of 
Skoggon gathered together in this volume.’ 
The wording of the entry suggests that some 
of the ‘ geystes ’ had already been published 
separately. The only argument adduced in 
fiavour of Boorde’s responsibility for the 
publication lies in tbe fact that Colwell, the 
first publisher, had succeeded to the business 
of Robert Wyer, who was Boorde’s regular 
publisber. The work was repeatedly re- 
issued j on editiou dated 1613 was in the 
Harleian collection. The earliest now know 
is dated 1626, and the title runs, ‘The First 
and Best Part of Scoggins Jests. Full of 
"Witty Mirth and Pleasant Shifts, done by 
him in Fi'nnce and other places: being a 
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^serrative affoinst Melanclioly. Gathered 
bv Andrew Boord, Doctor of phyaicke, Lon- 
don Printed by Francis Williams, 1628,’ 
12nio (black letter). An abridgment (chap- 
book) was issued about 1680, and again by 
n,nlflpld in 1796. The full textia in Hazlitt’s 
‘Old English Jest-books’ (1864, ii. 87-161). 

Ifnmerous references to ‘Scoggin's Jests’ 
insitteenth and seventeenth century litera- 
tnie attest their popularity. In 1676 the 
tnct was in the library of Captain Cox. 
‘Scoggin’s Jests’ was coupled with ‘The 
Hundred Merry Tales ’ ns popular manuals 
of witticisms in the epilogue of ‘ Wily Be- 
irttil'di’ 1606 (written earlier). In 1607 there 
appeared a like collection of jest?, under the 
title of 'Dobson’s Drie Bobbes, son and heire 
toScoggin.’ ‘Scoggin’s Jests’ is numbered 
among popular tracts of the day by John 
Taylor, the water-poet, in his ‘ Motto ’ (1822), 
Mid in ‘ Harry White his Humour’ (1640 f), 
as well as in the comedy called ‘ London 
Channticleers ’ (1669). Fulk Greville, lord 
Brooke, versifled a coarse anecdote of ‘ Scog- 
nn'in ‘ Caelica,’No, xlix. In 1680, at the trial 
of Elisabeth Oellier, one of the judges, Baron 
Weston, indicated hia sense of the absurdity 
of the evidence of a witness who confusedly 
related Ms clumsy search after a suspected 
person hy remarking, ‘ Why, Sco^in look’d 
tor his knife on the housetop.’ The words 
refer to Scogan’s account of his search for a 
hare on the housetop {State Triala, vii. 1043). 

The frequent association of Scogan’s name 
with Skelton's in popular literature is attri- 
hntable to a double confusion, in that both 
Skelton and the elder Scognn were poets, and 
that on both Skelton and the alleged younger 
Scogan were fathered collections of jests. 
Ikayton, in the preface to his ' Eclogues,’ 
mentions that 'the Colin Clout of Scogan 
under Henry VII is pretty’ — a manifest 
misreading for Skelton. Gabriel Harvey 
describes ‘ Sir Skelton and Master Scoggin ’ 
IS 'innocents ^hen compared] to 
Gapricio,’ i.e. Harvey’s foe, Thomas 
^667-1601) [q. v.] 

[Doran's Histocy of Court Fools, pp. 123-30; 
SizUtt's Old English Jest-books, ii. 37 seq. ; 
Shakespeare, od. Malone and BosweU, 1821, 
iTii. 117-19; Ohaucor’s Works, ed. Tyrwliit; 
BitWs Bibliogrsphia Poetic t ; Warton's Hist, 
of English Poetry.] S, L. 

SCOLES, JOSEPH JOHN (1798-1863), 
architect, horn in London on 27 June 1798, 
was son of Matthew Scoles, a joiner, and 
Elizabeth Sparling. His parents were Boman 
catholics. Educated at the Boman catholic 
school at Baddesley Green, Joseph was ap- 
prenticed in 1812 for seven years to hia Mns- 
man, Joseph Ireland, an architect largely 


Signor 

Nash 




emplOTed hjy Dr. John Milner (1762-1826) 
||q. v.J, the Boman catholic bishop. During 
18 apprenticeship, John Carter (1748-1817) 
q. v.], through Milner’s influence, revised 
.IB detailed drawings, and he thus had his 
attention directed at an early period to me- 
diseval ecclesiastical art. trSand, as was 
customary at that period, frequently acted 
as contractor as well as desi^er, and Scoles 
fiom 1816 to 1819 was resident at Hasaop 
Hall, Bakewell, and in Leicester, superin- 
tending works for Ireland. 

In 1822 Sooles left England in company 
with Joseph Bonomi the yonnger [q. v.J for 
further study, and devoted himself to archseo- 
logical and architectural research in Borne, 
Greece, EgJTt, and Syria. Henry Parke 
[q. y.] and T. Catherwood were often his 
companions. He published in 1829 an en- 
graved ‘ Map of Nubia, comprising the coun- 
try between the flrst and second cataracts of 
the Nile,’ from a survey made in 1824 jointly 
hy him and Parke, and a map of the city of 
Jerusalem ; his plan of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Jerusalem, with his drawings of 
the Jewish tombs in the valley of Jehosha- 
^at, was published by Professor Bobert 
Willis [q.v.Jin 1849. The plan of the tomple of 
Cadacohio, contributed hy Scoles to the sup- 
plementary volume of Stuart and Bevett, was 
published without acknowledgment. Two 
sheets of classic detail, drawn by F. Arundale 
from eketches by Parke and Scoles in 1823, 
were published by Augustus "W. N. Pugin 
[q. V.] iu 1828. The illustrations to the 
article ‘ Catacomb ’ in the ‘ Dictionary of 
the Architectural Publication Society’ com- 
prise plans of a catacomb in Alexandria 
drawn in 1828 hy Scoles, Parke, and Cathei^. 
wood. 

Meanwhile in 1826 he returned home and 
resumed hie practice. In 1828 he planned 
and carried out the building of Gloucester 
Terrace, Begent’s Park, forvwch John Nash 
[q. V.] supplied the general elevation. He 
showed his ingenuity by varying the internal 
arrangementsBehind Nash’s elevation, and 
his artistic feeling hy changing the propor- 
tions of Nash’s detaUs while preserving the 
contours of the mouldings. N ash passed the 
work with the observation that the parts 
looked larger than he expected. Gloucester 
VHLa at the entrance to the pork was solely 
due to Sooles ; and about the some period he 
erected a suspension bridge over the river 
Bure at Great Taimouth, which in 1846 
gave way with fatsl resulte, owing to con- 
cealed defects of workmanship in two of the 
Buraending rods. 

Scoles designed St. Maty’s Chapel, South 
Town, Yarmouth (1830), St. Peters Church, 
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Glreat Tarmoiitt (1831), aud St. George’s Dutch, and French languages, On the ^ 
Church, Edghaston, for Lord Calthorpe. cession of Edward VI he returned to En'" 
These, with some Bmalladditions and reatora- land, and established a prlutins pie«s 
tions to Bureh Castle and Blundestone ' Savoy Rents without Temple Bar.' V ^ 
churches, Sufiolk, comprised all his work some time William Seres fq. v.l was h? 
for the established church of England. His partner, and together they issued in l.ii! 
works for the Eoman catholic church in- Bale’s ‘ Briefe Chronycle of Sir John oid^ 
duded Our Lady’s Church, St. John’s Wood castell.’ Among other boohs published bv 
(1832), St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, Stony- Scoloker were editions of Skelton’s poem, 
hurst, Lancashire (1832), St. Ignatius, and Piers Plowman’s ' Exhortation^ W 
Preston, Lancashire (1831), St. James’s, hooks are rarely dated, but they seem all 
Colchester (1837), St. Mary’s, Newport, to have been published in 1647 or 1618. Ir 

Monmouthshire (ISICL, St. David’s, Cardiff the ktter year he removed to Ipswich, where 
(1842), St. John's, Islington (1843), the he lived in St. Nicholas parish, and set np a 
Immaculate Conception, iWm Street, Lon- printing press. No hook of his is known to 
don (1844), St. Francis Xavier’s, Liverpool have _ been published after 1348, and no 
(1844), the Immaculate Conception, Chelms- mention^ of him is made in the registers of 
ford (1847), the church and presbytery of the Stationers’ Company. 

Great Yarmouth (1848-60), the chapel of _ Scoloker was also a translator j the moat 
Inoe Hall, Lancashire (1869), and the Holy interesting of his translations is ‘A goodlv 
Cross, St. Helen’s, Lancashire (1800). Dysputaoion betwene a Christen ShomaltV 

Scoles’s design of the church of St. John, and a Popyshe Parson . . . translated out of 
Islington, was censured by Pugin in a self- ye German [of Hans Sachs] by A. Scoloker,’ 
laudatory article on 'Ecclesiastical Archi- 1648, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) The translation u 
tectnres’ in the 'Duhlln Review ’ for 1843 ; not very accurate, hut 'is racy, and even 
hut the plan given by Pugin was shown to he sparkling with humour’ (Gbosikt, Intro< 
in error in an editorial article in the' Builder’ dmtion to Daiphantus •, cf. HEKroBD, iff. 
of 1 April 1843. Among others of Sooles’s Bel of Bnglani and Qermany, pp. 53-4] 
works was the London Oratoiy, Brompton, His other wurks are : 1. 'Theiustreclenyng, 
with its library, the little oratory, and the or aocompt of the whole number of the yeares 
temporo^ church, as well as a convent in from the hegmyng of the worlde unto thij 
Sidney Street, Brompton. The chapel of presente_ yere of 1547. A certaine and sure 
FriorPorkGollege, Bath, designed by Scoles, deolaracion that the worlde is at an ende, 
was erected after his death by his son. Translated out of the Germaine tongue bt 

Scoles was elected a feUow of the Royal Anthony Scoloker, 6 July 1647’ (HAZLiii, 
Institute of Brilieh Architects in 1835, was Coff. iii. 809). 2. 'A Notable Collection^ 
honorary secretary from May 1840 to Moy divers and sodry places of the Sacred Scrip- 
1836, and vice-president in 1867-8. To the tures which make to the declaracyon of the 
society’s proceedings he contributed papers Loides Prayer, gathered P. viret, and 
prin<^ally on the monuments of Egypt and translated out of theFrenche by A. Scoloker,' 
the Holy Land, the outcome of hia early London, 16 18, 8vo (Brit. Mus.) 3. 'A Briefe 
travels. Summe of the whole Bible. A Christian in- 


He died on 29 Dec. 1863, at his residence, 
OrofLon Lodge, Hammersmith. 

Scoles married, in 1831, Harriott, daughter 
of Robert Cory of Great Yarmouth. Four 
sons and eight daughters survived him. 
There passed to the possession of his son, 
Augustus Oo^ Scoles, a watercolour draw- 
ing by John Hollins, A.R.A. [q. v.], repre- 
senting Scoles in the native costume he had 
adopted when in Syria. 

[Pamilyp.i,peia and personal knowledge j Butt- 
der, 16 Jan. 1864.] S. J. N. 

SCOLOKER, ANTHONY (J. 1648), 
rlnter and translator, is believed to have 
een an exUe from England on account of 
his evangelical views during the later years 
of Henry VIII’s reign. He appears to have 
lived in Germany, learning me German, 


stinction for all persones younge and old, to 
which is annexed the ordinary ior alldegreea. 
Translated out of Doutch into Englysshe 
by Anthony Scoloker,’ London, 1603, 8 to 
(Hazlitt, Coll i. 37). 4. ' Simplicitie and 
Knowledge, a Dialogue,' of which no copyij 
known to be extant (Bjeibeobi), p. 64). 

Another AuTHOUr Sooiokbh (f. 1604), 
doubtless a relative of the above, was aatboi 
of ‘ Daiphontus, or the Passions of Loue,’ 
1604. A. copy, believed to he unique, is iu 
the Douce Collection in the Bodleian Libraiy. 
It was reprinted for the Roxhurghe Club in 
1818, and again in 1880, with an introduc- 
tion by Dr. A. B. Grosart. At the end was 

S rinted for the first time Ralegh's 'Passionate 
fan’s Pilgi'image,’ which was pohaUy 
written in 1603 ; hut the chief interest in 
the poem consists in its references to Shake- 
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soeare. la the epistle to the reader he is 
^erre'd to as ‘ friendly Shaiespeare,’ which 
may imply that Shaiespeare and Scoloker 
were acquainted. There aje also Tarious re- 
ferences to Hamlet, which seem to prove that 
Shakespeare intended Hamlet’s madness to 
be realf and not merely feigned (Qbobabt, 
Isirodvction to Baiphantua). 

fAnthoritios quoted: Works in Brit. Mus. 
Lite. ; Cat. Douce Libr. j Hazlitt’s Handbook 
and "Colleotions, passim j Hunter’s MS. Chorus 
Tatum; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. Herbert, 
1191, p. 748, ed. Dibdin, iv. SU6-9 ; Bitson’s 
BiW. Anglo-Poetiea ; Tanner’s Bibliotheea Brit., 
ffibemiea : Corser’s Collectanea, iii. 202 ; Acad, 
ISSt, i. 886 ; Strype’s Eecl. Mem. ti. i. 226 ; 
Shakespeare’s Centurie of Prayse (Hew Shak- 
speie Soe.), p. 64.J A. F. P. 

SCOEBITBGH, Sib ROBERT db (d. 
1310), baron of the exchequer, derived nia 
name from Scorborough in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. lie is no doubt the Robert de 
Scoihurgh of Beverley to whom there are 
come references in 1320 to 1322 (Cal, Close 
Solk Edward II, _ iii. 241, 386, 647), and 
who in 1324 had license to assign a lay fee 
in Bererley and Etton, for at his death he is 
described as possessing the manor of Scnreby, 
together with proper^ in Stamford Bridge 
and Etton (Abbrev. Mot. Origin, i. 274, li. 
138). In August 1822 there is reference to 
an inquisition held by him (Cal. Close Molls, 
Edward II, iii. 691), and he also served on 
other commissions in Yorkshire in 1325 and 
13*26. His name appears in niunerous com- 
nisaions of oyra and terminer in Yorkshire 
between 18 Feb. 1327 and 4 March 1338 
(Cal Pat. Molls, Edward III, i. and ii, 
passim). On 27 March 1328 he was on a 
commission to survey the commou ferry over 
the water of Hull ; in December 1329 he 
was a justice of ejre in Hottinghamshire, 
and in May 1330 lu Derbyshire (ib, i. 290, 
465, 521). On 12 Feb. 1332 he was named 
on the commission of peace for the East 
Siding, and on 8 Nov. 1332 to assess the 
fifteenth in the city of London (ib, ii. 287, 
S68)._ On 2 Nov, of the same year he was 
appointed one of the barons of the exchequer, 
and in October 1333 was appointed a justice 
of eyre in the liberty of Durham during the 
vacancy of the see (ib, ii. 862, 476). He was 
knighted in 1832, and on 7 Jon. 1334 was 
one of the proctors to carry out the agree- 
ment with me Oount of Flanders (ib. ii. 479 ; 
Padera, ii. 876). On 16 July 1834 he was 
Womted chief boron of the exchequer at 
Uubhn, at the same time as Robert ds 
Scaidehurgh [q. v.] was appointed chief 
justice of the long’s bench in Ireland (Oaf. 
Pat, Molls, Edward 111, ii, 668). On4 Oct, 


1334 he was appointed to treat with the 
men. of the boroughs and ancient demesne 
lands of the North Riding concerning the 
payment of the tenth and fifteenth. On 
26 Aug. 1SS6 he was on a commission of in- 
quiry concerning alleged extortions, and on 
16 Oct. 1S3G was a commissioner for the 
arrest of suspected persons in Yorkshire (ib. 
iii. 89, 211, 867). On 28 July 1337 he was 
appointed a justice of the bench in Dublin, 
Robert de Scardeburgh being appointed chief 
justice the same day (ib. iii. 477). He died 
m 1340, when his property was committed 
to the custody of Wolfand de Glistere, be- 
cause his son Thomas was on idiot. 

[Pari. 'Writs, vol. ii. pt. ii. 1406; Hot. P.irl. 
i 420, ii. 28 ; Fosa’k Judges of England ; autho- 
litiea cited. In the indices to the Cal. of Patent 
Bolls Scorburgh is often confused with Bohert 
de Scardeburgh [q. v.], but it is quite clear that 
tliey ware distinct persona, though, by a strange 
coincidence, they became judges in tlie same 
year, and both held office at the same time in 
Ireland. In the notices of their judicial ap- 
pointments in the patent rolls Scorburgh and 
Scardeburgh are correctly distinguished. It is 
not so easy to distinguish the references to Scord, 
Scorh, and Scharde as adrocates in the year- 
books of Edward II and Edward HI,] 

0. L, K. 

SCORESBY, -william: (17G0-1829), 
arctic navigator, the son of a small farmer 
at Oropton, twenty milea from Whitby, was 
horn on S May 1760. After attending the 
village school he was employed about the 
farm from the age of nine, and occasionally 
worked for neighbouring farmers. In hia 
twentieth year he bound himself for three 
years as an apprentice to the cratain of a ship 
called the Jane, trading from 'Whitby to the 
Baltic. He joined her in March 1780. He 
had already studied navigation, his knowledge 
and practice of which enabled him, in the 
second year of his service at sea, to detect 
on error in the reckoning which would other- 
wise have caused the loss of the ship, The 
only reward he got was the ill-will of the 
mate, whose blunder he had exposed. This 
caused him to leave the ehip at London in 
October 1781, and enter on hoard an ord- 
nance ship, the Speedwell, carrying out 
stores to Gibraltar. At the entrance of the 
Straits the Speedwell fell in with the Spanish 
fleet and was captured. Her men were taken 
to Cadiz, and thence sent hdond to San 
Lucar de Mayor, from which, being carelessly 
guarded, Scoresby and one of his companions 
managed to escape. After various adven- 
tures they succeeded in reaching Cadiz, 
where they got on board on English cartel 
and were taken to England. 
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On his return home Scoresby engaged 
once more in farm work during 1783 and 
1784, Meantime he married the daughter 
of a neighbouring farmer, and, with the 
prospect of a family, his old ambition re- 
turned. In the spring of 1785he engaged him- 
self on board the ship Henrietta, employed 
in the Greenland whale fishery, and for the 
nest six years continued in her, going to 
Greenland each summer, and in the winter 
taking casual employment on board coasting 
ressela. After the voyage of 1790 the cap- 
tom of the Henrietta retured on his savings, 
and recommended Scoresby as his successor. 
The owner appointed Scoresby to the com- 
mand, After commanding the Henrietta for 
seven seasons, Scoresby’s reputation in the 
trade stood high, and in the beginning of 
1798 he accepted the more advantageous 
ofiers of a London firm to command theb 
ship, the Dundee of London. The Dundee 
was as successful as the Henrietta. In 1802 
he joined a small company at Whitby, thus 
becoming owner of one-eighth of a new ship, 
the Hesoliition, of 291 tons, which he was to 
command on the same terms as had been 
given him by the London firm. From 1803 
to 1810 inclusive he sailed each season in 
her, and each season returned with a good 
cargo, the profits to the company being at 
the average rate of 26 per cent, per annum on 
the capitm invested. 

At the end of the voyage of 1810 he re- 
signed the command of the Hesolution in 
favour of his son, and himself took command 
of the John, belonging to the Greenock whale- 
fishing company, consisting of four partners, 
of whom he was one. After the season of 
1814 he resigned the John in favour of his 
daughter’s husband, and remained on shore 
in 1816. In the following year he was at sea 
again in command of the Mors of Whitby, 
belonging to one of his partners in the 
Resolution. In the autumn of 1817 he 
bought, entirely on his own account, a teak- 
built ship, the Fame, brought into England 
as a prize finm the French. He had hopes 
that she might be taken up by the govern- 
ment for a voyage of arctic discovery under 
the command of his son, and only at the 
last moment, when the government resolved 
otherwise, made up his mind to send her to 
the fishery. In 1819 and the three follow- 
ing years he took command of her himself. 
She sailed for another voyage in 1823, but 
was accidentally burnt at the Orkneys. 
Scoresby, having now acquired a ‘ handsome 
competence,’ returned to Whitby, where he 
lived till his death in 1829. 

The net profits of Sooreshy’s thirty voy- 
ages as a captain were estimated at 90,000/., 


or an average of upwards of 30 per cent 
annum on the capital employed He « 
scribed as of about six feet in height and Tf 
extraordinary muscular power, a Awt-mte 
seaman and navigator, and of a jndginent 
which, cultivated by experience and reSec. 
tion, became almost instinctive. It was tl,, 
that, in May 1806 for instance, led him to 
force the Hesolution through the pack inti 
open water beyond the 80th parallel, when 
he attained the latitude of gP 30', long the 
highest reached by a ship, and completedliis 
cargo in thirty-two days with ‘ twentv-fom 
whales, two seals, two walruses, two ’haw 
and a narwhal.’ Exploration was not his 
business, but he did much to render arctic 
navigation more certain, and more feasible 
by the introduction of new methods, and hr 
inventions, such as the ice-drill, or improve- 
ments of fittings, such as the crow’s nest 
the shelter for the look-out at themnath^’ 
in which he was accustomed to spend hoars’ 
or even days. lie married, in 1788, Lady 
Mary Smith (Lady Mary being her ebTiarinn 
name, given her in commemoration of her 
having been born on Lady-day), daughter of 
John Smith of Cropton, and had issue. His 
son William is separately noticed. 

[Memorials of the Sea ; My Father (18511, bv 
William Scoresby the younger.] J, K. ' 


SCORESBY, WILLIAM (1789-18671, 
master-mariner, author, and divine, son of 
William Scoresby (1760-1829) [q. v.], was 
born at Oropton, near Whitby, on 6 Oct. 
1789. In the spring of 1800 he accompanied 
his father to the whole fishing, but on his 
return was again sent to school, and stayed 
there till 1803, when he was entered on 
board the Resolution whsler, as Us father’s 
apprentice. Year after year he made the 
Greenland voyage with his father ; in 1806, 
as cUef oificer of the Resolution, when she 
was pushed as for north os 81° 80'. In the 
autumn of 1806 he entered the university 
of Edinburgh, where he studied chemi^ 
try and notiuul philosophy, and attracted 
the notice of Professor John Playfair [q.v.], 
who showed Um some kindness. lii the 
course of the voyage of 1807 he made a sur- 
vey of Balta Sound in the Shetland Isles, 
and constructed an original chart of it. On 
Us return in September he volunteemd 
for service with the fleet at Copenhagen, to 
assist in bringing the Danish ships to Eng- 
land, was sent out with other volunte^ 
and, after assisting in getting the ships 
ready, was put in command oi a gunboat. 
He and others similarly appointed repre- 
sented to the admiral that wesc gunboats, 
built for light draught in smooth water wctj 
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not seaworthy. The remonstrance was un- 
availing ; but scarcely had the vessel reached 
the open sea before she was found to he maiinff 
water so fast that she had to he abandoned, 
Scoreshy and his crew happily succeeding in 
getting on hoard the 74-gun ship Alfred. At 
yarmouth he was put on hoard one of the 
prises. At Portsmouth, on 21 Dec., he was 
discharged. He had had letters of introduc- 
tion, but did not present them, wishing to get 
aome experience of a seaman’s life in the navy. 
He describes it as excessively hard; hut in the 
Al&ed, the only man-of-war he was in, he was 
not uncomfortable or ill-used; the squalor, 
discomfort, and hardship were on hoard the 
receiving ehip, in the first instance, and the 
prise ^erwords, where a small party of sear 
— presumably men of indifierent charae- 
ter— had to be kept in order by a foul- 
toagued and hard-fiogging lieutenant. His 
experiences were scarcely typical, though 
his account of them is interesting. 

On his way home &om Portsmouth he 
made the acquaintance of Sir Joseph Banks 

i q, V.], who introduced him to some of the 
coding men of the day. The acquaintance 
led to a correspondence which was con- 
tinued till Bankas death. Probably at the 
suggestion of Banks, Scoresby began to moke 
observations of natural phenomena and to 
study the natural history of the polar regions. 
He mads a series of drawings of the forms of 
snowfiakes as seen through a microscope, and 
collected many specimens of plants till then 
unknown. In November 1809 he renewed 
his stupes at Hdinhurgh, and made the ac- 
quamtanceofProfeB8orIlohertJameson[q.v.], 
who was attracted by his familiar knomed^e 
of life in the polar seas, and laid parts of ms 
journals before the "Wernerian Society, of 
which Scoresby became a member. On 6 Oct. 
1610, the day on which he attained hismajo- 
nty, his father resigned to him the command 
of the Besolution, and his first voyage as 
captain, in the summer of 1811, proved most 
successful. In September he married Miss 
Lockwood, the daughter of a shipbroker of 
"Whitby. After ano^er prosperous voyage in 
the Resolution he changed into the Esk, a new 
and lawer ship, in which he made the voyage 
of 181^ busying himself with scientific ob- 
servations. He mvented an apparatus, which 
he called a ' marine diver,’ for obtaining deep- 
tea temperatures, and by it established for the 
first time that in the arctic seas the bottom 
temperatures are higher than the eurface. ' 
In the voyage of 1816, after making a 
promising start in the fishing, the Esk was 
nipped between two floes, and, as she got 
&ee, struck on a projecting tongue of ice, 
which left a large hole in her bottom. She 
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was in imminent danger of sinking, but by 
the exertions of ScoresW, assisted by hts 
brother-in-law Thomas Jackson, who com- 
manded the John, which was fortimately in 
company, the leak was so far stopped that 
the ship was brought safely to Whitby ; the 
owners gave Scoresby a gratuity of 501 ., to 
which the underwriters added a handsome 
piece of plate. The voyage of 1817 proved 
unsuccessful, and, as the owners seemed dis- 
satisfied, he resigned the command of the 
Esk, and was appointed by his father to the 
Fame, a teak-huilt ship of his own. 

During the winter of 1817-18 he had a 
long correspondence with Sir Joseph Banks 
on the advisability of a voyage of discovery 
in the polar seas, and believed, with some 
reason, that his representations largely in- 
fluenced the Boyal Society and the govern- 
ment in their resolve to send out the expe- 
ditions of 1818. He had hoped that the 
Fame might be taken up for the purpose and 
himself appointed to the command; hut 
learning from Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Bar- 
row [q. V.] that the commander would cer- 
tainly ho an officer of the navy, he made his 
usual voyage to the Greenland fishing in 
the summer of 1818. During these years he 
was continually occupied with the problems 
of arctic geography, meteorology, and mag- 
netism, and contributed numerous papers to 
the ‘Proceedings’ of the Wernerian Society. 
In January 1819 he was elected a f^ow of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and in 
February he communicated to the Royal 
Society of London a paper on the variations 
of the magnetic needle. 

In May 1819 he moved with his family 
to Liverpool, where he was occupied during 
the year in superintending the hnilding of 
the Baffin, specially fitted for the Gh^eenland 
trade, at a cost of 9 , 6001 , She was launched 
on 15 Feb. 1820, sailed on 18 March, and 
returned on 23 Aug. with the largest cargo 
that had ever been brought in fijom Green- 
land. During his absence there was pub- 
lished ‘Account of the Arctic Regions and 
Northern Whale Fishe^ ’ (2 vela. 8vo, 1820), 
a work on which he had been engaged for the 
last four years. It was at once lecomiaed as 
the standard work on the subject, and may he 
considered as the foundation-stone of arctic 
science. In 1821 and again in 1822 he made 
the accustomed voyage. 

On his return to Liverpool in 1822 he was 
met by the news of the death of his wife, 
to whom he was tenderly attached. From 
his youth he had had strong religious con- 
victions, which had been intensi&d by the 
fervent piety of his wife. On his return from 
the voyage of 1823 he resolved to prepare 
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himself for the ministry, and in this tIow 'was 
entered at Queens’ Collage, Cambridge, in- 
tending to take a degree os a ' ten years’ man ; ’ 
at the sometime he studied Latin and Greek, 
his only relaxation being the writing of scien- 
tific papers. In June 18S4 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. By July 1826 
he was able to pass his examination at Cam- 
bridge with honour, and on 10 July he was 
ordained by 'the archbishop of York to the 
curacy of Bessingby, near Bridlington Qi^, 
with the modest stipend of 40/. a year. Ss 
former career had brought him an average 
income of 800/. 

In January 1827 ha was elected a oorre- 
sponding member of the Institute of Rrance, 
and in May became cha^ain of themoriners' 
ohurch at Liverpool. He married again in 
1828, and in April 1832 was elected to the 
incumbency of Bedford chapel at Exeter. 
In 1834 he obtained the degree of B.B. as ‘a 
ten-years’ man,’ and in 1830 proceeded to 
that of D.B. About the same time he ac- 
cepted, from the Simeon trustees, the presen- 
tation to the 'vicarage of Bradford, a parish 
of a hundred thousand souls, where the work, 
both spiritual and temporal, was severe and 
the emoluments small. 

After five years at Bradford his health gave 
way ; six months’ leave of absence, which he 
spent in a voyage to the United States, failed 
to effect a permanent cure, and in January 
1847 he resigned the living. He went for a 
second tour in Canada and the United States, 
and during his absence, in Janna^l848, re- 
ceived news of his second wife’s death. He 
returned to England in the following March, 
and, having married for a third time, in Sep- 
tember 1849, he lived for the most part at 
Torquay, near his wife’s family. lie took 
voluntary clerical work, and occimied him- 
self with science and literature. In 1860 he 
published ’The Franklin Expedition,’ 8vo; 
and in 1851, 'My Father, being Records of 
the Adventurousliife of thelate'W. Scoresby,' 
8vo. 

During these later years he was working 
specially on the subject of magnetism, and 
in February 1866 he made a voyage to Aus- 
tralia and home, in order to carry out a 
series of systematic observations. The 
Liverpool and Australia Steam Navigation 
Company gave him a free passage, with 
every facility for observing. Scoresby was 
back in ^yeipool by 18 Aug. 'While pre- 

S hls journals and observations he corn- 
er broke down, and, after six weeks of 
Buffering, he died at Torquay on 21 March 
1867. On the 28th he was buried at Upton 
church, where there is a mon'ument to his 
jnemoiy, erected by suhscription. By his first 
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wife he hod two sons, both of whom nteaZ 
ceased him. 

Scoresby was a voluminous writer the 
larger part of his work consisting of contn 
butions to scientific journals or of sermons' 
His nephew has enumerated ninety-one pub- 
lications, as well as ‘ a variety of articles' 
lectures, essays, addresses, tracts, &c in 
different theological, sdentiflc, and literaiv 
journals.' His more important works, 
those already named, are: 1. ‘Journal of a 
Voyage to the Northern "Whale Fishery and 
Discoveries on the East Coast of Greenland ’ 
8vo, 1823. 2, ‘ Memorials of the Sea,’ 12mo 
1883. 3. ' Magnetical Investigations,’ 2 vols' 
8vo, 1839-62. 4. ‘Zoistio Magnetism,’ 8vo 
1860. 6. ‘Journal of a Voyage to Australia 
for Magnetical Research,’ edited bv ArcbibeM 
Smith[q.v.],8vo,1869. 

{Life by his nephew, B. E. Scoreghy-Jadcson 
with a portrait after a photograph ; his iporkg! 
especially the Account of the Arctic Begio^ 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol! 
xxxviii. p. exxxviii.] j. k. L. 

SOORESBT-JAOZSON, ROBERT 

EDMUND (1836-1867), biographer. [See 
Jaoxsok.] 

SOORT, JOHN (</. 1686), bishop of Chi- 
chester and Hereford, was a Norfolk man, 
who became a friar in the Dominicans’ honse 
at Cambridge about 1630, signing the sur- 
render on its suppression in 1688. He pro- 
ceeded B.D, in 1689, In 1641 he vras one 
of the six preachers whom Cranmer appointed 
at Canterbury (of. SiavpB, Oramner, p. 184). 
He was also one of Cranmer’s ch^lams. He 
-was accused for a sermon preached on Ascen- 
sion day 1641, but nothi^ seems to have re- 
sulted (t6. pp. 161 , 152). King Edward notes 
that when Joan Booher [q.v.] was executed 

g May 1660) for heresy, Booty preadied, and 
e poor woman reviled him, saying that he 
lied like a rogue and ought to read me Bible 
(SiBypB, Memorialt, n. i. 336). He was 
about this time made examining chaplain to 
Ridley, bishop of London. In Lent 1661 he 
celled attention to the want of ecolesisetical 
^soipBne, and to the covetousness of therich, 
particularly in the matter of enclosures (ti. 
486), He was appointed to the bishopric of 
Digester on 26 April 1661, and, in thai^g 
the king for bis preferment, insisted Bgainon 
these two evils (tb, li, ii, 481). He "was a 
commissioner ^pointed to revise the ecole- 
eiastical lows (Fwruary 1661-2). On 23 May 
1562 he was translated to Chichester. 

On Mary’s accession Scory was deprived, 
hut submitted himself to Bonner, renounced 
his wife, did penance for being matiiedjBnd, 
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baving recanted and been absolved, was al- 
lowed to officiate in the London diocese 
(SlETPE, Memorials, in. i. 241, Cranmer, ^p. 
gi 9 _ 1063). He is also supposed to have cir- 
culated Cranmer’s ‘Declaration concerning 
the Hass.’ He soon, however, left England 
and went to Emden in Friesland, where he 
became superintendent of the English con- 
orecation, and where, at a safe distance, he 
wrote, in 1666, his ‘ Comfortable Epistle unto 
all the Faithftil that be in Prison, &o. Ha 
was also at Wesel, but fixed his residence 
in 1666 at Geneva, where he was also chap- 
lain to the exiles. 

At Elizabeth’s accession he returned to 
England. He had a bad record, but he 
formed a link with the past too valuable to 
be lost. So he was marked out for prefer- 
ment. He preached before the queen in 
Lent 1669, took part in the disputation with 
the catholics on 31 March 1669, and on 
16 July 1669 became bishop of Hereford, 
being one of the first bishops nominated by 
Ebzabeth. When Henry III of France died, 
Scon preached at the solemn service held at 
St. Paul’s on 8 Sept. 1669 (Strtpb, Qrindal, 
p. 38). He also assisted at Parker’s conse- 
oation, and preached the sermon on 17 Dec. 
1669 (SiBTPB, Parker, p. 118). At Hereford 
ho was much harassed. Ho wrote to Parker 
(lA p. 190) describing the condition of his 
diocese, which contained many chapels either 
nnserved or served with a render only j some 
of the parish churches were in danger, owing 
to an interpretation of the statute for the 
sappression of colleges (Stbvfii, Armais, n, 
i. 603). He also was troubled by the proceed- 
ings of the council for the marches of Woles, 
and had difficulties with the cathedral oler^ ; 
bat he obtained new statutes for the cathedral 
in 1683. He was accused of being a money- 
lender. In dogma he was sound enough, and 
amed the articles of 1662, and the canons of 
1671. He died at Whitboume on 26 June 
1685. His wife Elizabeth survived till 
8 March 1692. A son, Sylvanus (Sibypb, 
Jimab, m. ii. 468), was prebendary of Here- 
ford 1666-9, fought in we Low Countries, 
was M.P. for Newton, Hampshire, in 1697, 
ond, dyinginl617,waa buriedinSt. Leonard’s, 
Shoreffitw, and left one son, Sylvanus, who 
ffied a prisoner in Wood Street counter 
in 1641, and another son, Edmund, knighted 
on 4 July 1618. 

Scory died rich, and left 6007. to charitable 
uses. jBb published, besides a few sermons 
and theletter referred to : 1. ‘ Oertein Works 
of the blessed Oipriane the Martyr,’ London, 
1666. 2. ‘Two Books of the noble doctor 
B. S. Augustine,’ translated into Eng- 
lish, 8vo, between 1660 and 1660. A curious | 
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survey of the lands belonging to the see of 
Hereford was made in 1657-8 by Swithun 
Butterfield under Scory's direction, and has 
been preserved. 

[Cooper's Athena Cantabr. i. 611 j Dixon’s 
Hist, Church of Engl, iv, 42 ; Notes and Queries, 
6th Bar. i, 466, 7th ser. viii, 1; Nairatives of the 
Beformation (Camd. Soc.). pp. 218, 227, 228; 
Strype’s Works, passim; Parker Soe. Publica- 
tions; Greyfriars’ Chron. [Camden Soc.),p. 83.] 

W. A. J. A, 

SOOT. [See also .Scott.] 

SOOT, DAVID (1770 P-1884), orientalist 
and miscellaneous writer, born about 1770 at 
Penicuik, near Edinburgh, was son of Wil- 
liam Scot, a small farmer, who is said to have 
sold his cow to pay the expense of printing 
a theological pamphlet. Young Scot was 
educated at the parish school and Edinbiugh 
University. He was licensed as a preacher 
by the preabytMy of Edinburgh on 26 Nov, 
1796, Supporting himself by private teach- 
ing, he studied medicine, and graduated M.D, 
on 26 June 1812. He formed a close in- 
timacy with Alexander Murray (1776-1813) 
[q.v.j and Dr. John Leyden [q.vj, and under 
their guidance he made hunaelf master of 
many Asiatic tonnes, at the same time acting 
as tutor to candidates for the Indian service. 
In 1812 Scot WBB an unsuocessfiil candidate 
for the Hebrew chair in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity j but, through the infiucnce of Sir John 
Moqorihanke of Lees, he obtained the parish 
living of Corstorphine, near Edinburgh, to 
which he was presented on 22 Aug. end or- 
dained on 17 Nov, 1814. After a ministiy 
of nineteen years he was appointed in 1833 
professor of Hebrew in St. Mary’s College, 
St. Andrews. When on a visit to Edm- 
burgh to attend the meeting of the British 
Association, he was seized with a dropsical 
conqiloint, and died on 18 Sept. 1884, His 
wife survived him. 

Besides editing Dr. Murray’s posthumous 
' History of the European Languages,’ Scot 
was author of : 1. ‘ Essays on various Sub- 
jects of Belles Lettres ....,’ Edinburgh, 
1824, 12mo. 2. ' Discourses on some important 
Buhjeots of Natural and Revealed Heligion,’ 
Bdmbuxgh, 1826, 8vo. 3, ‘ Hey to the He- 
brew Pentateuch,’ London, 1826, 8vo. 
4. ‘Key to the Psalms, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastesi^d Song of Solomon,’ London, 1828, 
8vo. He also wrote a Hebrew grammar 
(published 1834) for the use of his class ; it 
is said that he metated it extempore to the 
printers. 

[Scott’s Fasti, i. 138 ; Murray’s Biogr, Annals 
of the Parish of Colinton ; Thomson's Diet, of 
fikninent Scotsmen,] G, S-s. 
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SOOTLAIID, HENRY of (1114P-1162). 
[See Hdnbf.] 

SCOTSTAEVET, Sib JOHN op (1686- 
1670), Scottish judge. [See Scott, Sib 
Jobs.] 

SCOTT. [See also Scot.] 

SCOTT, AliEXANDER (1626 P-1684?), 
poet, bom about 1626, is supposed to hare 
been the son of Alexander Scott, prebendary 
of the Ohapel Royal, of Stirling, whose two 
sons, John and Alexander, were legitimated 
21 Nov. 1 549 {Privy Council Pegi^ier, xxiii. 
60). There is no evidence of his having 
followed any profession, but allusions in his 
poems establish the fact that much of his 
time was spent in or near Edinburgh. In a 
sonnet by Alexander Montgomerie (1666 f- 
1610 P) [q. V.], written apparently about 
1684, be IS spohen of as ‘ Old Scot,’ and as 
then living ; m probably died in that year 
or soon after. He was married, but his wife 
eloped with a ‘ wantoun man.’ 

Scott’s extant work consists of thirty- 
six short pieces, the longest numbering a 
little over two hundred lines. They are pre- 
served only in the Bannatyne manuscript 
compiled in 1668 ^ow in the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh). The earliest poem by 
Scott to which a date can be ossigned is * The 
Lament of the Maister of Ershyn,’ written 
in 1647. The two most important poems 
are ‘A New Yeir Gift to Quene Slary,’ 
which throws much light on the social life 
and lamentable condition of the people in 
1662; and ‘The Justing at the Brum,’ a 
clever imitation of ‘ Ohrystis Kirk on the 
Grene,’ in_ which the practice of the tourna- 
ment is ridiculed, ^e rest of the poems, 
written in a great variety of measures, are for 
the most part amatory. A few, in a satiri- 
cal vein, are very coarse. All are marked 
by felicity of diction and directness of ex- 
pression. Scott is called by Pinkerton 
‘ the Anacreon of old Scotiah poetry.’ But 
among the ancient minor poets of Scotland 
his place should he below Montgomerie. 
Allan Ramsay first printed seven of Scott’s 
poems in 'The Evergreen’ (1724). An equal 
number was j)iinted by Lord Hailes in 
‘Ancient Scottish Poems; published from 
the Manuscript of George Bannatyne ’ (1770). 
EiftWn of the ^ems were included by Si]^ 
bald in ‘A Ohronicle of Scottish Poetry,’ 
1802, 4 vole. Svo, The first complete edition 
of the poems was issued by David Laiug, 
Edinburgh, 1821. All the pieces are printed 
in the transcript of the Bannatyne manu- 
script made for the Hunterian Club, Glas- 
gow, 1874-81. A small edition was printed 


at Glasgow in 1882 for private circulation 
A modernised and expurgated edition 
issued by William Maokean, Paisley 18» 
The latest edition is that of the Scottish 
Text Society, with notes and memoir by the 
writer of this article (Edinburgh, 1895). 

[The printed editions of Scott’s poems.] 

J. C-H. 


SCOTT, ALEXANDER JOHN (1768- 
1840), chaplain in the navy, son of Robert 
Scott, a retired lieutenant in the navy, and 
nephew of Commander, afterwards Bear-ad- 
miral, Alexander Scott, was bom atBother- 
hitbe on 23 July 1768. In 1770 his father 
died, leaving his family in straitened ci> 
cumstances, and in 1772 his uncle, gointt 
out to the West Indies in command of the 
Lynx, took the boy with him. Eor the next 
four years he lived principally with Ladv 
Payne, wife of Sir Ralph Payne (afterwariU 
Lord Lavin^on) [q. v.], governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands, who used to call him ‘Little 
Toby.’ In 1776 his uncle. Captain Swtt, 
was posted to the Experiment on the coast 
of North America, where, in the attack on 
SuUivan’s Island on 28 June, he lost his left 
arm, besides receiving other severe wounds, 
which compelled him to return to England 
and retire from active service. ‘Little Toby’ 
returned to England about the same time, 
and was sent to school. In 1777 Sir 
Payne procured for him a nomination to a 
foundation scholarship at the Charterhouse 
(admitted 6 Aug.), whence he obtained a 
sizarship at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1786. He was of a conviviri disposition, and 
ran into debt. A good classic, ne abhoned 
mathematics, but he duly graduated B.A. in 
1791. In the following November he was 
ordained deacon to a small curacy in Sussex, 
and in November 1792 was ordained priest. 
But his college debts were pressing on him; 
his uncle refused assistance, and in Fe- 
bruary 1793 he accepted the ofier of a wa> 
rant os chaplain of the Berwick with Ca^ 
tain Sir John Collins, on old friend of hu 
father. 

The Berwick was one of the fleet that 
went out to the Mediterranean with Lori. 
Hood, and by the time she arrived on the 
station Scott, who had devoted himself to 
the study of Italian and Spanish, had 
acquired a competent knowledge of both 
these languages. Erenchhe had previously 
mastered, so that he quickly became of 
special use to his captain in his intercouise 
with the Italians and Spaniards. In March 
1796 the Berwick was captured, but Scott 
happened to be on leave at Leghorn, and 
shortly afterwards was appointed by Sir Hyde 
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Parker (lySG-lSO?) [q. v.] to ke chaplain of 
his flagship, the St. George. Parker con- 
ceived a warm friendship for him, and em- 
nloved him as a foreign secretary. 

^ Suhsequently Scott accompanied Parker 
to the west Indies in the Queen. At Jor 
Hiaica, by Parker's interest with the governor, 
he was appointed to a living in the island, of 
the value of 600/. a year, tenable with his 
chaplaincy. Ih 1800 Parker returned to 
England, and Scott went with him on leave 
of absence, joining him in the London when 
he hoisted his flag as oommander-in-chief of 
the fleet going to the Baltic. “With his re- 
markable aptitude for languagee, Scott, who 
already had a good knomedga of German, 
quickly picked up Danish, and was at work 
on Eussion. After the battle of Copenhagen 
he was employed as secretary to the con- 
ferences ou shore, Kelson, who had known 
him in the Mediterranean, making a special 
request to Parker for his assistance. After- 
wards, when Parker was recalled, he refused 
Nelson's invitation to come to the St. George, 
saying that ‘ lie could not hear to leave the 
old admiral at the very time when he stood 
moat in need of his company.' Nelson made 
him promise that he would come to him 
when he could leave Sir Ilyde. 

In the last days of 1801 he learned that 
his living in Jamaica would he declared va- 
cant if fie did not return at once. He ac- 
cordingly went out in the TSmdraire, and 
arrived at Port Royal on 6 April 1802, when 
fie was appointed by Sir John Thomas Duck- 
worth [q. V.] to he chaplain of the flagship, 
tfie Leviathan, and despatched on a eecret 
message to Cape Fraucais, to try and ascer- 
tain the intention of the Tlrench in sending 
an army of twenty thousand men to St. 
Domingo after peace had been concluded. 
He failed to solve that puzzle, but found that 
sickness had so disorganised the French 
ranks that nothing was to he apprehended 
from them, ^hile returning to we admiral 
m the frigate Topaze the miip was struck 
^ lightning, end he was seriously injured. 
3*0 physical trouble was added the won^ 
of mding, on arrival at Hiugston, that his 
living had been given away by the go- 
vernor. Meantime, however, the governors 
of the Charterhouse had presented him to 
the vicarage of Southminster in Essex, which 
he visited early in 1803, after his passage 
home. Nelson, who visited him while both 
were stopping in London, persuaded Scott 
to go out with him when appointed to the 
Mwiterraneon command in May 1803. He 
sailed in the Amphion, from which he was 
transferred, off Toulon, to the Victory. As 
private secretary and interpreter he was able 


to render Nelson efficient assistance in a pri- 
vate capacity. Officially, he was chaplain of 
the Victory, and nothing else. The arrange- 
ment hy whioh Nelson paid him lOOZ, a year 
waa entirely a private one. He was fre- 
quently sent, as though on leave, to Leghorn, 
Naples, Barcelona, or other places ; and the 
readiness with which he gained admission to 
fashionable society enabled him to bring hack 
important intelligence, or occasionally to 
obtain concessions which would certainly 
not have been granted on formal application. 
He continued with Nelson on this footing for 
the whole time in the Mediterranean, during 
the chase to the West Indies, and till he 
lauded at Portsmouth on 20 Aug. 1805. 
Before the end of the month he again joined 
Nelson at Merton, and on 16 ^pt. sailed 
with him once more in the Victory. On 
21 Oct. he attended during the dying ad- 
miral’s last hours, receiving his last wishes. 
On the return of the Victory to England he 
attended the coffin as it lay in state at 
Greenwich, and till it was Anally laid in tfie 
crypt of St. Paul’s. 

The only public recognition Scott received 
for his services was the degree of D.D. con- 
ferred on him by Cambridge on the royal 
mandate. The admiralty refused to acknow- 
ledge his unofficial services, end even stopped 
his time and pay as chaplain for the many 
weeks he had been absent from his ship on 
leave. This was strictly in conformity with 
established usage, though the stoppage was 
eventually withdrawn. 

Scott settled down as licar of South- 
minster on a narrow income, scantily ex- 
tended by a small half pay. In 1816 Lord 
Liverpool presented him to the crown living 
of Oatterick in Yorkshire, and at the same 
time he wb<< appointed chaplain to the prince 
regent, which gave him the right of holding 
two livings. From tlu's time lie lived prin- 
cipally at Oatterick, engaged in tke duties 
of his profession and accumulating a large 
library, mostly of foreign books. Among 
them were represented forty different lan- 
guages, of many of which, however, his 
knowledge was very limited. He died at 
Oatterick on 24 July 1840, and was buried 
iu the churcl^ard of Ecclesfiold, near Shef- 
field, on the Slst. In July 1807 he married 
Mary Frances, daughter of Thomas Ryder, 
registrar of the Oharterhouse. She died in 
September 1811, leaving two daughters, the 
younger of whom, Margaret, wife of Dr. 
Alfr^ Gatty, vicar of Ecdesfleld, is sepa- 
rately noticed [see Gattt]. 

[Recollections of the Life of the Rev. A. J. 
Scott (by his daughter and sou-in-la\r. Mrs. end 
Dt, Gatty), mainly made up of Scott'e letters 
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and diaries, quoted or paraphrased, and recol- 
lections of many friends of his active life. I'he 
memoir may be considered trustworthy so long 
as it spealcs of matters that came under Scott^s 
observation, and on which he was competent to 
form an opinion, but is somewhat discredited 
by the introduction of positive opinions on points 
of which he could know nothing, e.^. the for- 
mation of the enemy’s fleet at Trafal^r (p. 183) 
— ^he being below in the cockpit^in direct contrer 
diction of the account given by CoUingwood; in- 
formation from Canon 'W. Haig Brown.] 

J. K. L. 

SOOTT, ALEXANDER JOHN (1806- 
1866), first principal of Owens College, son 
of Dr. John Scott {d. 1836), minister of the 
Middle Church, Greenock, by his wife Su- 
sanna, daughter of Alexander Fisher of 
Dyctoounb (Hew Scott, J!h3tf,ii.240),was 
born at that town on 26 March 1806. He was 
educated at the local grammar school and at 
the university of Glasgow, which he entered 
at the age or fourteen and remained there 
until he was twenty-one. Having graduated 
M.A, in 1827, he was about the same time 
licensed by the presbytery of Paisley to 
preach in the church of Scotland. He had 
previously obtained a tutorship in Edinburgh, 
where he attended medical classes at we 
university. His first sermon after he was 
licensed was preached fox the Rev. John 
McLeod Campbell [q. v.], who heard him 
‘ with very peculiar delight.’ In the foUow- 
ine^ear (1828)^ he made the acquaintance 
of^omas Ersme [q. v.] of Linlathen, after- 
wards one of his closest Mends, and of Ed- 
word Drving [q. v.l, who invited him to be 
his assistant in London. He accepted the in- 
vitation, without binding himself to Irving’s 
doctrinal views. Soon after his settlement 
in London his sympathies were excited by 
the wretchedness and ignorance of the poorer 
population, and he spent the winter months 
in peaching and teaching among the poor 
of Westminster. Towards the close of 1829 
he went to preach for McLeod Campbell at 
Row, and also at Port Glasgow, where his 
sermons on the Charismata or ‘spiritual 
gifts ’ of 1 Corinthians xii. led to an extra- 
ordinary exhibition of* speaking with tongues ’ 
and ‘prophesying in the churdi.’ The move- 
ment and the so-called manifestations ac- 
companying it had great influence on Irving, 
much more than on Scott himself, who never 
felt the ‘ utterances ’ to be convincing proofs 
of any genuine inspiration. The intimate con- 
nection between the two divines was shortly 
afteiwards severed, though their Mendship 
continued to the end. In the summer of 
1830 Scott received an invitation to the 
pastorate of the Scottish church at Woolwich, 


The necessary ordination involved subaorin. 
tion to the Westminster confession of faith 
This he could not give, and he thought it his 
duty to embody lus oWections in a letter to 
the moderotor of the London preshyterv m 
which he stated his inability to aas ^ t it to the 
doctrine that ‘none are redeemed by Christ 
but the elect only,’ as well as his conviction 
that the ‘ Sabbath and the Lord’s day were 
not, as stated in the catechism, one ordinance 
but two, perfectly distinct, the one Jewisli 
and the other Christian.’ He also avowed 
his doubts as to the validity of the presby- 
tery’s powers in ordination, On 27 May 
1831 he was charged with heresy before the 
presbytery of Paisley, and deprived of hie 
license to preach, a sentence which was 
confirmed by the general assembk. Not- 
withstanding, Scott remained at Woolwich 
until 1846, as minister of a small congre- 
gation. ® 

Scott had always been an omnivorous 
render and enthusiastic student of literature. 
In November 1848 he obtained tbo of 
English language and literature in Univer- 
sity College, London, and in 1861 was ap- 
pointed principal of Owens CoUmo, Man- 
chester, then recently established, with this 
post he held the professorship of logic and 
menta^hilosophy, of oomporative grammar, 
and of English language and literature. Soon 
after his appointment he took part with the 
Rev. Wnham Gaskell [q. v.] and others in 
starting the Manchester Wowing Men’s Col- 
lie, an admirable^ institution, which was 
afterwards merged in the evening classes at 
Owens College, The high standard at which 
the college currioulum was maintained dur- 
ing the institution’s ear^ days was due to 
the influence of Scott and his fellow profes- 
sors. He resigned the prbcipalshLp m May 
1867, but contmued to act ns professor unw 
his death. 


As a lecturer he was enga^g andinspi> 
ing, though too philosophic and ]^fouud to 
captivate a popular audience. TDr. W. B. 
Carpenter ‘ never heard any public speaker 
who oould be compared with him in masterly 
arrangement of materials, lucid method oi 
exposition, freedom from all redundancy, 
force and vigour of expression, beauty and 
aptness of illustration.’ His addresses were 
unwritten, and a few only survive in poor 
reports. In September and October 1847 he 
lectured on Dante and other topics at tbs 
Manchester Atheneeum, and a little later at 
the Manchester Royal Institution on ‘Euro- 
pean Literature from 1460 to 1603.' Be- 
tween 1860 and 1860 he delivered thirty-two 
lectures on historical and literary subjects 
at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. 
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the Manchester Pree Library was 
onened in 1852 ha suggested that a series of 
popular literary lectures should he given in 
wnneotion with that institution. The aug- 
Mstion was adopted, and he delivered oneof 
ae oourseshimself, his subject being ‘Poetry 
and Fiction.’ Subsequently he gave a series 
of lectures at Owens Collage, extending over 
several years, on the ‘ Relation of Edigion 
to the life of the Scholar.’ In all these ad- 
dresses he made skilful use of his deep learn- 
ing and knowledge of the languages and 
literature of many nations. Of those printed 
in separate form the chief were : 1. ‘ Lectures 
Expository and Practical on the Epistle to 
the nomans,’ 1833. 2. ‘ On the Academical 
Study of a Yernacular Language,’ 1848, 
3. ‘ Suggestions on Female Education,’ 1849. 
L ' Notes of Four Lectures on the Litera- 
ture and Philosophy of the Middle Ages;’ 
printed for private circulation (by Thomas 
Erstoe of Linlathen), Edinburgh, 1857. 
6, ‘ Discourses,’ 1866 ; this posthumous 
volume contains early addresses on ‘ Social 
^sterns of the Present Day compared with 
diristianity,’ ‘Schism,’ and ‘The First Prin- 
dpls of Ohurch Government.’ 

Scott's strong nersonaliufluenceon all who 
were familiar witn him is testified by Carlyle, 
Hare, Dunn, Bunsen, Fanny Kemble, and 
many others. Brsfcine in 1888 wrote: ‘Scott 
U in point of Intellect one of the first, if not 
the ust man 1 have known ; ’ and in 1860: 

' No man whom I have known has impressed 
me more than Scott.’ Maurice dedicated his 
'Medieval Philosophy’ to him ; J. Baldwin 
Brown dedicated to lum his ‘Divine Life in 
ilbn,' 1860 ; and George Macdonald, besides 
inscribing bis novel of ‘Robert Falconer ’ to 
him, wrote two poems ‘ to A. J. Scott,' which 
ore induded in his ' Poetical Works ' (1898, 
i. 271, 280). 

His health, always delicate, grew weaker 
in his later years. With Ihehtme of gaining 
strength he went to Switzerland m the 
autumn of 1865, but died at Yeytaux ou 
12 Jan. 1866, and was burled in the ceme- 
te^ at Olorens. 

He married Ann Ker at Greenock in 
December 1880, end had an only son, John 
Alexander Scott, B.A., barrister-at-law, who 
died on 9 Jan. 1894, aged 4^ and a daughter, 
who is stUl living, ^s. Scott died in De- 
cember 1888. 

A marble bust of Scott, by H. S. Leifcbild, 
was presented to Owens College in 1860 by 
his students and those who attended his 
voluntaiy lectures. This is engraved in 
Shaw’s ' Manchester Old and New,' ii. 98. 
Two chalk portraits, one by Samuel Lau- 
rence (about 1848) and the other by F. J. 


Shields, (1866), are in the possession of his 
daughter. 

[Letters of Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, ed, 
Hanna, 1878; Memorials of John McLeod 
Campbell, 1877 ; Mem. of Rev. Robert Story, 
1862; Thompson’s Owens Collie, 1886; artielss 
by John Finlayson in Owens College blagazine, 
vols. xiii.aad xzii.; Life ofF.D.Maurica, 1884, i. 
199, ii. 403; Eemhle's Records of a Later Life, 
ii. 283, 290 ; Journals of Caroline Fox; Hughes’s 
Mem. of Daniel Macmillan, 1882; papers on 
Irving by Dr. David Brown in the Expositor, 
1887; Recollections of A. J, Scott, Grasnoek, 
1878 ; Sunday at Home, 1881, p. 064 ; Manches- 
ter Examiner, 8 July 1880; Brit. Mne. Cat,; 
Mrs. Olipbant’s notices of Scott in her Life of 
Irving (1st edit, ii, 103 seq.), although she ac- 
knowledges bta 'power of impressing other minds 
around him, not only with his own marveUous 
powers of understanding, but with bis profound 
spkituality and perception of divine things,’ are 
upjnst and misleading. A vindication of Scott 
appeared in the National Review, October 1862. 
Some information has been supplied by Miss 
Susan F. Scott and Mr. John Finlayson.^ ^ 

SCOTT, ANDREW (1767-1839), Scottish 
poet, son of John Scott, day labourer, and 
Kacbel Briggs, was born at Bowden, Rox- 
burghshire, on 19 April 1767. Scantily edu- 
cated, be was for some time a cowherd, and 
then a farm-senmnt. At the age of nineteen 
he enlisted, and served with his regiment in 
the American war of independence. After the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 19 Oct. 
1781, he was for some time a prisoner of 
war in Long Island, returning to Scotland 
subsequently to the peace of 4 Jan, 1784. 
Being disoharged, Scott settled at Bowden 
as a farm labourer, acting also as church 
officer for several years before his death, 
which occurred on 22 May 1839. He wu 
married and had five children. His portrait 
was painted by George Watson (1767-1837) 
[q. V.] of Edinburgh. 

Stimulated in boyhood by the [ Gentle 
Shepherd,' Scott was aU through his mili- 
tary career a persistent versifier, and enteiy 
t^ed his comrades with original songs. Sir 
Walter Scott, Lockhart, and others be- 
friended and encouraged him, A manuscript 
volume of his lyrics was lost by his com- 
manding officer, to whom the author hod en- 
trusted it; but, although he could r^ro- 
duce only two numbers of the collection, 
his resources were not exhausted. Oontinu- 
ing to versify, he at length acted on the re- 
commendation of the Irowden pariah mini- 
ster, and published a volume of lyrics in 
1805 (2ad edit. 1808). lu 1811 he issued 
‘ Poems, chiefly iu the Scottish Dialect,’ and 
two further volumes of a similar character 
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in 1821 and 1826 respectively. If somewhat 
defective in form, Scott’s lyrics display ob- 
servation, descriptive facility, and quiclr 
appreciation of tne picturesque features of 
Scottish, rurel life and character. 

[Autobiographical Sketch prefixed to 1808 
volume; Sogers’s Modem Scottish Minstrel; 
Goo^ellow’s Border Biography.] T. B. 

SOOTT, BENJAMIN (1811^-1892), 
chamberlain of London, son of Benjamin 
"Whinnell Scott, chief clerk to the chamber- 
lain of London, was bom in 1814, and en- 
tered the chamberlain’s office as a junior 
clerk. In 1841, on the death of his father, 
he succeeded ham as chief derk, and re- 
mained in the service of the corporation in 
that capacity during the chamherlainship of 
Sir James ^haw. Sir "Williani Heymte, and 
jVnthony Brown. On the death of Brown 
early in 1853, Scott received a requisition, 
as a liveryman of the Wheelwrights’ Oom- 

E to stand for chsmherlain, the office 
in the gift of the liverymen of the 
various companies. For nearly a century 
the post had been filled from the ranks of 
aldermen who had passed the mayoralty 
chair. Scott had for his opponent Aider- 
man Sir John Key [q. v.], who had been 
twice lord maxot (in 1830 and 1881). After a 
four days’ poU, in which the expenses of the 
candidates together exceeded 10,0001, Key 
was elected by the small majority of 2^ 
votes. At the end, of 1863, owing to the 
continued friction produced by the contest, 
Scott resigned his appointments under the 
corporation, and a year later became secre- 
tary of the new bank of London, which he 
had token part in establishing. In July 1858, 
on the death of Sir John Key, he again 
became a candidate for the office of chamber- 
lain, and was elected without opposition. 

His knowledge of finance made liim espe- 
cially useful to the corporation. On Black 
Fkidoy 1866, through his judgment in in- 
vestments, the corporation lost not a penny, 
although they had at the time 700,0001 out 
on loan. In 1888 the common council acknow- 
ledged his financial services hy a eulogistic 
resolution and the gift of 6,0001 The pre- 
sentation addresses which he delivered when 
honorary freedoms were bestowed by the 
corporation were marked by diraity and elo- I 
quence. In 1884 he pnhhshed for the cor- 
poration ‘ London’s Eoll of Fame,’ a collec- 
tion of such addresses with the replies during 
the previous 127 years. 

_ For many years he devoted much spare 
time to lecturing to the working classes, 
and in Becemher 1861 was the ^ef pro- 
moter of the Working Men’s Educational 
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Union, which was formed to organise W 
tures tor workmen. For this eociltv 
jnota and published three ' Lectures on tli# 
Christian Catacombs at Rome,’ two ‘ LectuM 
on Artificial Locomotion in Great Britain’ 
and a ‘ Manual ou Popular Lecturing.’ nj, 
was a F.R,A.S., and much interested in the 
study of astrononw and statistics. In 1807 
he published a ‘ Statistical Vindication of 
the City of London.’ 

He was a staunch nonconformist, tempe- 
rance advocate, and social reformer; 
exerted himself strongly for the abolition of 

church rates, thepromotion of roggedschoola 

state education, and preservation of open 
spaces. Towards the endowment of the 
nonconformist church in Southwark in me- 
mory of the Pilgi-im Fathers he contributed 
2,0001 He worked bard to promote the 
passing of tho Criminal Law Amendment 
Act or 1885, and published an account of 
his efforts in a pamphlet, ‘Six Years of 
Labour and Sorrow.’ Ha died on 17 Jan, 
1892, and was buried in Weybridge ceme- 
tery with hie wife, who predeceased him hv 
three days. He continued the exercise of 
his official duties till within a short time of 
his death. He married, in 1842, Kate, daugh- 
ter of Captain Qlegg of the dragoon guards. 
Four children survived him. 

Hie other publications were; 1. 'The 
Pilgrim Fathers neither Puritans nor Per- 
secutors,’ 1866 ; 2nd edit. 1869. 2. ‘ Sugges- 
tions for a Chamber of Commerce for the 
City of London,’ 1867. 3. ‘Municipal Go- 
vernment of London,’ 1882. 

[Scott’s Memorials of the Fomily of Scott, 
1876 ; information eiippliod by J. B. Scott, esq.; 
Eeviow of Reviews, v. 139; City Press, 12 Dec. 
1891 p. 8, 30 Dec. 1891 p. 8. and 20 Jan. 1393 
p. 3 ; Guildhall Library Catalogue.] C. W-h, 

SOOTT, CAROLINE LUCY, Labi Sooir 
(1784^1867), novelist, second daughter of 
Archibald, first boron Douglas (1748-1827), 
by Frances, sister of Henry, third duke of 
Bucclencb, was born on 16 Feb. 1784. She 
married, on 27 Oct. 1810, Admiral SirGeorge 
Scott, K.O.B., who died on 21 Deo. 18fl. 
Lady Scott died at Petersham, Surrey, ou 
19 April 1857. She must be distinguished 
from the contemporaiynovelist Harriet Anne 
Scott, Lady Scott [q, v.] 

Her first novel, ‘A Marriage in High 
Life,’ 1828, 2 vols., was edited by the au- 
thor of ‘Flirtation,’ i.e. her relative. Lady 
Charlotte Susan MariaBury [q. v.] The plot 
is based on fact. The style is diffuse, but the 
interest is well sustained. Another edition 
appeared in 1867. Two other novels fol- 
lowed, likewise anonymously: ‘Trevelyan,’ 
1837 (Standard Novels, No. 68), reprinted 
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in the KaUway Library 1860; and 'The Old 
Gtev Church ^ in 1860. Lady Scott’a pc- 
cee^B-' ■sTorlre have her name in the title- 
sa«3.° They are: 1. ‘Exposition of the 
and Antitypes of the Old and New 
Testament,’ 1856. 2. ‘Incentives to Bible 

Study; Scripture Acrostics; a Sabbath Pas- 
tune for young People,’ 1860. 3. ‘ Acrostics, 
Historical, Geogtn^cal, and Biographical,’ 
1863. 

[ft'orts in Brit. Mus. libr. ; Lodge a Peerage, 
1886 , p. 189; Dod’s Peerage, ISfij, p.^482.]^ 

SCOTT or SOOT, CUTHBERT (A 1584), 
hiihop of Cheater, probably a member of a 
family long settled near Wigan {Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser. viii. 218), graduated B.A. 
at Cambridge in 1634-5 as a member of 
Christ’s OoUege. lie was elected fellow 
there in 1637, lie graduated M.A, in 1688, 
HD, in 1644, and D.D. in 1647. 

Ahont 1Q44 Scot preached a remarhable 
sennon at St. Paul’s Cross, condemning the 
license of the times. In 1645 ha complained 
to Gardiner, the chancellor of the university, 
of the performance at Christ’s College of 
nn interlude, called ‘ Pammachiua,’ which re- 
flected on Lent fastings and the ceremonies 
of the church. lie held a prebend in the 
Sepulchre Chapel in York Minster, and re- 
ceired an annual pension when that chapel 
was dissolved in 1647. Ha wae rector of 
Etton in Yorkshire in 1647, and of Beeford 
lathe same county in 1649. He appears to 
have assented to the religious changes of 
Edward Vi’s reign. 

^on after Queen Ma^’e accession Scot 
was chosen master of Christ’s College, 8 Dec. 
1633, and thenceforth took a prominent part 
in fortheii^ the religious reaction. He was 
one of the Gambridge divines sent to Oxford 
to dispute with Oiaiimor, Ridley, and 
Latimer on the doctrine of the moss, and 
was incorporated D.D. there, 14 April 1664. 
hi the same month Bonner made him a 
ptehsndary of St. Paul’s, and towards the 
dose of the year he became vice-chancellor 
of Cambridge. He held that oifice again in 
1666-6. In the latter year he was nomi- 
nated by Paul IV to the see of Chester. 

Besi^ng the mastership of Christ’s, Scot 
threw himself energetically into the work 
of his diocese, where his zeal provoked the 
sdn^tion pf his friends and animosity 
of his enemies. In lonuary 1666-7 Cardinu 
Pole placed him at the head of a commission 
to visit the university of Cambridge with the 
view of more completely re-establishing the 
Homan catholic faith. Scot incurred great 
obloquy by exhuming imd burning the 
bodies of Martin Bucer and Paul Fagiiis, and 


reconsecrating the churches in which they 
had been buried. 

Scot was a stoat opponent of the early 
ecclesiastical changes of Elizabeth, and spoke 
strongly against the totuI supremacy and 
the new prayer-book. ‘ He was one of those 
appointed by the government to dispute on 
the controverted points between the Ro- 
manists and reformers at Westminster, 
31 March 1559. He and his fellows, refusing 
to proceed with the disputation, were pro- 
nounced contumacious. On 4 April he was 
bound in l.OOOL to appear before the lords of 
the council as often as they sat, and not 
without license to depart from London, 
W^'estminster, and the suburbs, also to pay 
such fine as might be assessed upon him’ 
(SiHrm). Unable or unwilling to pay this 
fine, fixed at two hundred marks, he was 
committed to the Fleet, and on 31 dime the 
commissioners for administering the oath of 
supremacy deprived him of his bishopric. 
After four years’ confinement in the Fleet, 
Scot _WB8 released on his bond that he would 
remain within twenty miles’ distance from 
Finchingfield in Essex, and moke his per- 
sonal appearance before the ecclesiastical 
commissioneTswhensummoned, Considering 
this a penal obligation and not a parole 
(Shonmur, he found means to escape to Bel- 
gium, and took up his residence at Louvain. 
After assisting his eviled fellow-countrymen 
in their controversial labours with the Eng- 
lish reformers, he died at Louvain ‘ on the 
feast of St, Denys’ (9 Oct. ?) 1664 ^Molxitub, 
Hist, Zoi-aniensu), and was buried in the 
church of the Friars Minor. 

Scot was characterised as ‘rigid’ and 
‘froward,’ hut he possessed much learning 
and eloquence, and held uncompromisingly 
by Ms beliefs. He published the sermon 
which he preached at Paul’s Gross in 1644, 
and some of his speeches are preserved in 
Foxe and Strype. 

[Lanbdowne MS. 980, £f. 241-2; Oooper's 
Atbence Cantabr. i. 233 ; Bridgett and Enox’s 
Catholic Hierarchy ; Machyn’s Biary (Camden 
Soc.) ; Lamb’s Cambr. Doc. ; Le Neve’s Fasti ; 
Foxe’s Actes and Moa. ; Stiype’s Works, index ; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 343.] F. S. 

SCOTT, DANIEL, LL.D. (1094^-1769), 
theoloricoi writer and lexicographer, bom 
on 21 March 1693-4, was son, by the second 
wife, of Daniel Scott, a London merchant. 
The family was probably a branch of the 
Scotts of Stapleford Tawuey, Essex [for Ms 
half-brother Thomas, see under Soon, Jo- 
seph NicolJ. Daniel was admitted to Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School on 10 March 1704, but 
left to be educated for the ministry under 
SamuelJones (1680 P-1719) [q.v.] at Glou- 
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cester (where in 1711 lie was the ‘bed- 
fellow ’ of Thomas Seeker [q. v.], afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury), and at Tewkes- 
bury, where in 1712 Joseph Butler [q.v.] 
became his fellow-student. Seeker speaks 
highly of his religious character. From 
Jones’s academy Scott proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Leyden, which he entered on 
is Aug. 1714, aged 20, as a student in theo- 
logy. He appears again as a student of 
medicine on 20 June 1718, aged 26. He 

S aduated LL.D. at Leyden on 16 May 1719. 

e is said to have graduated LL.D, at 
Utrecht, but his name is not in the Utreoht 
‘Album Studiosorum,’ 1886. While at 
Utrecht he became a baptist, and joined the 
Mennonite communion. He appears for some 
time to have exercised the ministry at Col- 
chester, and afterwards in London, but there 
is no record of his ministry. His main occu- 
pations were those of the scholar and the 
critic. His anonvmous ‘ Essay ’ (1726) on 
the doctrine of the Trinity, elaborate and 
undoubtedly able, attempted the impossible 
task of a middle way between Cla^e and 
Waterland, and satisfied nobod v except Job 
Orton [q. v.l The first edition of the ‘ Essay’ 
is said to nave been bought up and sup- 

f ressed by Edmund Gibson [q.v!j, bishop of 
london. The notes to his version (1741) of 
St. Matthew show good scholarwip ; he 
makes a point of proving that the Hebraisms 
of the New Testament have theu' parallels 
in classic Greek, and improves Milrs collec- 
tion of various readings, Mpecially by a more 
accurate citation of oriental versions [see 
Mill, Johtt, 1646-1707] i Doddridge, his 
personal friend, in his ‘ Family Expositor,’ 
refers to Scott’s notes as learned, ingenious, 
candid, and accurate. His labours as a leid- 
cographer were encouraged by Seeker and 
Butler, to whom he severally dedicated the 
two noble volumes of his appendix to Ste- 
phanus’s ‘ Thesaiu'us,’ a work of great merit, 
which cost him several hundred pounds and 
injured his health. The letter A, which fills 
more than half the first volume, is the only 
part printed as originally drawn up, the re- 
mainder being condensed. 

Scott died unmarried at Oheshimt on 
29 March 1769, and was buried in the 
churchyard on 3 April. His will, dated 
21 .^tjI 1766, was proved on 12 April 1769 
(F. O. 0, 147 Arran ; cf. Notes and Queries, 
7th ser. x. 67). He published; 1. ‘Dis- 
putatio . . . de Fatria Potestate Itomaua,’ 
&o., Leyden, 1719, 4to. 2. ‘ An Essay to- 
wards a Demonstration of the Scripture- 
Trinity, By Fhilanthropus Londinensis,’ 
&o., 1726, 8vo; 9nd edit., enlarged, 1788, 
8vo; Srd edit. Sherborne [1778 P], 12mo 
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(abridged by Eobert Goadby [q.vl 
prefixed account of the author, probiblTK; 
Orton); this edition is dated 1770 
British Museum catalogue, but the 
script refers to a book published in to 
3. ‘ A New Version of St. Wthew’s Sosmi! 
with Select Notes . . . added, a Eevinw 
Dr. Mill’s Notes/ &e., 1741, 4to (the vers£ 
18 divided into thirty-four sections), 4 < 
^ndix ad Thesaurum Graeai Lingus S 
Hen. Stephano constructum, et ad Lexict 
Constantini & Soapulee,’ &c., 1746-6 fol 
2 vols. This appendix, reviewed in ‘Now 
Acta Eruditorum’ (Leipzig, May I749 - 
241), is incorporated in the edition of 
phanus (1816-28) by Edmund Henry 
[q.v.], and is employed in the edition of 
Scapula (1820) W Bailey and Major. 

The British Museum catalogue erro- 
neously assigns to Scott a tract against 
Clarke, ‘The True Scripture Doctrine of the 
, . . Trinity, continued,’ 1716, 8vo. This 
is the sequel to ‘ The Scripture Doctrine of 
the . . . Trimty vindicated ’(written before 
May 1713, with a recommendatory letter by 
Eohert Neleon [mv.]), and erroneously as- 
signed to James Anignt, D.D, 

[Some Account, prefixed to Sherborne edi- 
tion of Scott’s Essay ; Gibbon’s Memoirs of 
Watts, 1780, pp. 386 sq.; Protestant Diesentei’i 
Magazine, 1706, p> 186 ; Orton's Letters to Dis- 
senting Ministers, 1806, ii, 136, 247 (needs cor- 
rection) ; Album Studiosorum Academim Lug- 
duno-Batavee, 1876, pp. 837, 868; Broimes 
Hist. Congr, Norf, and Suff. 1877, p. 268; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. iv. 37 ; informationkiiidlj 
fUmisbed by Haidinge E. GKfferd, esq., and by 
Dr. W. N. du Bieu, Leyden.] A G. 

SOOTT, DAVID (1806-1849), painter, 
brothel of William Bell Scott [q, v.] and the 
fifth sou of Eobert Scott [q.v.], the engrarer, 
was horn in the Parliament Stairs, High 
Street, Edinburgh, on 10 or 12 Oct. 18w. 
His father was a stern Calvinist, and tbe 
loss of his four elder sons by an epidemis 
when David was only a year old increased 
the gloom of ahoueehold where 'merriment 
waebut another name for folly’ (cf. Sflon's 
Memoir of David Scott), ius melancholy 
temperament and morbid habit of self- 
anatomy were cultivated by the influences of 
Ms home, which, some time after the birth of 
two brothers and a sister, was moved to St. 
Leonards, near Edinburgh. He was sent to 
school, hut was cMefiy instructed M his 
father, and learnt Latin and a little Greek 
The ohief amusement of the family vai 
drawing, and among the stimulants _ to 
David’s active imagmation were William 
Blake’s illustrations to Blair’s ‘ Grave.’ *4.1 
tMs time he wrote many verses on saeb 
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B 9 time, death, and eternity. When 
about nineteen hie father’s health broke 
down, and for a short time he had to turn 
to engraving as a means of support for 
the family ; but hia heart was died upon 
imannstive design, and in a sketch, inscribed 
iClaraotar of David Scott, 1826,’ he has re- 
presented himself seated at the engraving- 
Uide with clenched hands and an expression 
of despair. He was soon allowed to have 
bis way, and was one of the founders of the 
Edinburgh Life Academy Association in 
Igj”. He set to work on a huge picture of 
'Lot and hia Daughters fleeing from the 
Cities of the Plain, not flniahed till 1829. 
ja 1828 he exhibited at the Scottish 
Academy ‘ The Hopes of Early Genius dis- 
pelled V Death.’ To these pictures he 
added ‘ Fingal, or the Spirit of Lodi,’ ' The 
Beath of Sappho,’ and ‘ Wallace demnding 
Scotland’ (a small work), before he was 
elected an associate of the Scottish Academy 
in 1830. In 1831 he published six Blake- 
hke designs in outline, under the title of 
‘Monograms of Man,’ and in the same year 
be Gommenced twenty-five outline illustro- 
tionato Coleridge’s ‘ Ancieut Mariner.’ These 
designs, which are of extraordinary power 
end m close sympathy with the weird ima- 
gination of the poet, were published by Mr. 
A. HiU of Edinburgh, and by Ackermann 
in London in 1887, hut did not meet with 
the recognition they deserved. In 1832 he 
contributed five small plates to ‘The Casquet 
of Literary Gems,’ and exhibited at the 
Sottish Academy ‘ Sarpedon carried by 
Death and Sleep,' ‘ Nimrod, ’ ‘ Pan," Aurora,’ 
and asketch of ‘ Burying the Dead.’ In the 
same year his picture of ‘ Lot ’ was rejected at 
the British Institution ou accoimt oi its size. 
Ill the autumn of 1832 he went to Italy, 
where fresh disappointment awaited him. 
He was satisfied with none of the neat 
masters. The fr^escoes of the Sistine Chapel 
appeared to him powerfully executed hut 
fnfi of defects.’ Hia industry in Italy was 
modigious, hut his health was very weak. 
Early in 1833 he executed a series of very 
catefnl anatomical drawings from subjects 
in the hospital of the Incurahile, -but the 
principal result of his visit abroad was an 
immense picture of ‘Discord,’ which was 
meant to typify by the rebellion of son 
igainst father the overthrow of the old order 
by the new, It was exhibited at the Scot- 
tish Academy in 1840 together with ‘ Phi- 
loctetes left in the Isle of Lemnos,’ ‘ Cupid 
“Iiarpening his Arrows,’ and ‘'The Cruci- 
fixion.’ _ In the same year he sent to the 
exhibition of the Eoyal Academy the first 
of several pictures wMch he now painted 


from suUects in national history. This was 
‘Queen Elizabeth at the Globe Q^heatre view- 
ing the Performance of “ The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” ’ It was hung high and passed 
unnoticed, a circumstance which, coupled 
with the rejection, two years before, of his 
‘Achilles addressing the Manes of Patroclus,’ 
prevented him from ever sendkg another 
work to the London exhibitions, with the ex- 
ception of ‘Fan 'in 1846, Soon after his re- 
turn to Scotland he set up a large studio at 
Easter DaW House, near Edinburgh, where 
he painted ^Peter the Hermit preaching the 
Crusades^’ ‘ The Alchemist lecturing on the 
Elixir Vitee,’ an altar-piece of ‘ The Descent 
from the Cross ' for the catholic chapel in 
Edinburgh, and a number of other historical 
and poeticM pictures. One of the latter, a 
small picture of ‘ The Duke of Gloucester 
taken into the Water Gate of Calais,' was 
lent by Mr. B. Oarfrae, who bought a great 
many of his works, to the winter exhibition 
of the Royal Academy in 1876. Li Edin- 
burgh his remarkable powers attracted a 
considerable circle of enthusiaetic admirers 
and friends, amo^ whom were the Rev. 
GeorM GUfillan, Dr. John Brown, author 
of ‘ Bab and his Friends/ whose portrait he 
painted ; Mrs. Catherine Crowe (‘Night Side 
of Nature’), and Professor John Pringle 
Nichol [q. v.] He also received visits from 
Margaret Fuller and Emerson^ whose por- 
trait he painted. This is now in the Public 
Library at Concord, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

In 1839 and 1840 he contributed to 
‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ’ a series of articles, 
mainly ocoupled with the spirit and motives 
of art. The first was c^ed 'The Pecu- 
liarities of Thought and Style/ and the 
others were uponJ^phael, Titian, Leonardo, 
the Caracci, and Caravaggio, A fragment of 
another upon ‘ Rubens,^ Contemporaries, 
and Modem Painters/ was published, to- 

f ether with a ‘Memoir’ (I860), by his 
rother, W. B. Scott. 

In 1841 he commenced a great picture, 
now in the Trinity House at Leith, called 
‘Yasco de Gama, the discoverer of India, 
encounteri^ the Spfrit of the Storm as he 
passes the Cape of Good Hope.’ It was ex- 
hibited by the artist, but the venture re- 
sulted in a loss of 70L In 1842 he sent two 
cartoons to the competition for the paintings 
in the new Houses ’of Parliament — ‘Drake 
witnessing the Destruction of the Armada ’ 
and ‘Wallace defending Scotland’— but 
neither these nor the two frescoes he sent 
in two years later attracted any notice. He 
also published a pamphlet entitled ‘ British, 
French, and German Fainting, being a re- 
ference to the points which render the pro- 
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posed painting of the ne^w Iloiises of Parlia- his portrait of himself at the age of twen* 
ment important as a public measure.* In five he appears the very type of 
1846 ha sent to the Scottish Academy an poetic genius. Most of his^ works are"^^ 
extraordinary picture of ‘ The Dead rising private collections in Scotland but ‘IV 
after the Crnoiftxion,’ with figures larger vintager’ and ‘Ariel and Caliban’ arem 
than life, ‘ a work,’ according to bis brother, the ^National Gallery at Edinburgh and 

‘to he looked u^n once, with awe and ‘Achilles addressing the JfanesofPatroelu«‘ 

wonder, not to be imitated, not to he spoken in the Art Gallery at Sunderland. An ei- 
lightly of.’ In 1847 he produced, in violent hibition of his works was held at '29 Casth 
contrast to this terrible work, a picture called Street, Edinburgh, in 1849. A reproduction 
‘ The Triumph of Love,’ in which he indulged of the fine portrait bust by Sir John SteelL 
in a riot of colour. Besides many powerful II.S.A., in the National Gallery of Scot, 
separate dra-wings of such subjects as ‘The land, is prefixed to John M, Gray's ‘Baud 
Sirens ’ and ‘ Self-accusation, ' or Man and Scott and his Works,* 1884. 
his Conscience,’ he executed sets of drawings [Scott’s Memoir of David Soott, BSA • 

of ‘ The Anchorite,’ ‘ Unhappy Love,’ and Autobiographical Notes of William Bell S’otV 
‘ Scenes in the Life and Thoughts of a Stu- ed. Minto ; Emerson’s English Traits; Cunmnc- 
dent Painter.’ Among bis last works were gham’s British Painters, ed. Heaton; Life ot 
forty Ulustmtions to ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- B. R. Haydon; NorthBritishEeview, No.ni.; 

gress,’ and a very beautiful series of eighteen Hoggs Instructor, vol. iii. ; Art Journal, A 
imoginativa designs to the ninth edition • Blackwood, cxxx. 580 ; Gilobrist's Life of 
(1851) of Professor Nichol's ‘ Architecture BUke. | ( 3 _ 

of the Heavens.’ Both series ware engraved SCOTT or SOOT, GEORGE (d. I 6801 

and published after his death. His last of Pitlochie, Fifeshire, writer on Americ^ 
picture was ‘Hope passing over the Sky of was the only son of Sir John Scott or Scot 
Adversity.’ Since bis residence in Italy [q- v.] of Scotstarvet, by bis second wife, 
Scott’s health bad always been feeble, and Margaret, daughter of Sir James Melville of 
he died at Easter Dairy House on 6 March Hallhill. In 1686 he published at Edin- 
1849. On his deathbed, at the early age of burgh ‘ The Model of the Government of the 
forty-three, he said: ‘If I could but have Province of East New Jersey, m America; 
time yet, I think I could meet the public in and Encouragement for such as design to be 
their own way more and yet do what I think concerned tkere.’ It was, says the author, 
good.’ An etching of his head, drawn two the outcome of a visit to London in 1G79, 
days before his death by his brother William, when he enjoyed ‘ the opportunity of frequent 
is reproduced in the latter's ‘ Autobiography ’ converse with several substantial and judi- 
(i. 201). clous gentlemen concerned in the American 

Scott was a man of undoubted genius and plantations.’ Amongthese were JamesBcum- 
B^iiritual imagination, perpetually setting mond, fourth earl of Perth [q. v.l, to whom 
himself tasks beyond his grasp. 'Unfortu- the book is dedicated, and probably Wilhoin 
nately, even when he reached a high measure Penn. The most valuable part of tbe work is 
of success, as in his illustrations to ‘ The a series of letters from the early settlers in 
Ancient Mariner ’ and ' The Architecture of New Jersey. ‘ The Model ' was plagiarued 
the Heavens,’ he failed to reap the appre- by Samuel' Smith in his ‘ History of New 
ciation which bis soul desired. In many Jersey,’ 1721, and is quoted by Bancroft; but 
respects like Benjamin Haydon, though of James Grahame, author of the ‘Rise and 
finer fibre and less robust physique, he was Progress of the United States,* first attached 
the victim of his own temperament, and his due importance to it. It was reprinted for 
life was a series of disappointments, the the New Jersey Historical Society in 
result of restless and ill-jndged ambition, in W. A. Whitehead's ‘ East Jersey under 
For some time before his death hie perpetual the Proprietory Government’ (3nd edition 
sufferings were augmented by a nervous 1876). Copies of the original, wbicb are 
disease which chiefly affected the muscles of very rare, are in the British Museum, the 
his neck. He kept a diary which painfully Edinburgh Advocates’ Library, at Gottiugen, 
reflects the suffermgs of a highly sensitive in Harvard College library, and in tlmlifacuv 
mind tortured by disappointment, self-dis- of the New Jersey Historical Society, md 
trust, religious doubt, hopeless love, and, lat- two others are in private hands in America 
terly, iU health. He wrote too a great many In some copies a passage (p. 87) recommend- 
poems, chiefly during his last years. One ing religious freedom os an inducemwt to 
of these, called ‘Trafalgar, or British Deed,’ emigration is modified. In recognition of 
he offered in vain for publication. His face his services in writing the hook, Scot if- 
and figure were of uncommon beauty, and in ceived from the proprietors of East New 
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Jersey « gra"*) ^ated 28 July 1686, of five 
hundred acres of land in the proTince. On 
1 Ams. he embarked in the Henry and Fran- 
gig with nearly two hundred pereone, in- 
gluding his wife and family ; but he and his 
jri^ed on the Toynge. The wife is said to 
here been well connected. A eon and a 
iaughter survived. The latter, named Eu- 
pham or Buphemia, married in 1686, John 
Johnstone, an Edinburgh druggist, who had 
been one of her fellow-paseengera on the 
jisestrous voyage to New Jersey. To him 
the proprietors issued, on 18 Jan. 1686-7, a 
oop^atlon of the grant made to Scot, and 
their descendants occupied a good position 
in the colony. Most of their descendants 
left America as loyalists at the reyolntion, 
hat some of them are still living in New 
Jersey. 

filndersan's Scottish Nation, iii. 413 ; Preface 
to whitehead’s reprint in Appendix, 2nd edit. 
1875, founded on East Jersey records, and his 
Eiitly History of Amboy ; Alli bone’s Diet. Engl. 
Lit. il. 19dd I Catalogues of British Museum and 
Bhahurgh Advocates' library.] &. La &. N. 

SCOTT. Sm GEORGE GILBERT 
(1811-1878), architect, _ bom in 1811 at 
Qawcott, Buckinghamshire, was the son of 
Thomas Scott, per^tual curate of that place, 
end grandson of Thomas Scott [q. vj the 
commentator. Scott’s mother was daughter 
of Dr. Lynch of Antigua, and was descended 
maternally from the Gilberts, a family of 
West Indian proprietors. The members of 
Qte large household at Gawcott parsonage, 
iotluding Miss Gilbert (Scott’s great-aunt), 
who had been kissed by John Wesley, were 
honnd hy many traditions to the evangeli- 
cal party, and their pronounced religious 
opimonsraised a social barrier bstween them 
aad their neighbours. Scott was first edu- 
cated at home, hut hie father, who was an 
amateur in building operations, soon lecog- 
oised in his son’s love of shetching churches 
a predilection for architecture. Afler spend- 
ing a year (1826-7) in preparatory schooling 
inth nie uncle, the Rev. Samuel King, at 
latimecs, near Ghesham, he was accordingly 
articled in 1827 to James Edmeston, who is 
said to have been ' better known ms a poet 
than an architect.’ His evangelical views 
doubtless recommended him to Scott’s 
father. 

At Edmeston’s office Scott got little en- 
couragement in the style whiw afterwards 
mode him famous. His master, who had 
experimented with ‘Oothio’ in a chapel at 
Leytonstone, condemned it as expensive, and 
warned Scott’s father that his pupil wasted 
his time in sketching medieeval Duildinge. 

After the conclusion of his pupilage in 


1831 Scott spent two months in sketching 
near Gawcott, and, returning to London, 
took lodgings with his brother John in 
Warwick Court, Holhom. In order to gain 
practical experience he attached himsdf for 
a time to the firm of Grissell & Peto [see 
Feio, Sib SauvEt Mobtok], who appointed 
him superintendent of their works in pro- 
gpress at Hungerford Market. 

In 1832 he began an engagement lasting 
two years in the office of Henry Roberts, 
trained under Sir Robert Smirke [q. v.], and 
assmted him in the working-drawings, exe- 
cution, and ‘ measuring up ’ of the Fish- 
mongers’ Hall. Scott looked back to this as 
a barren period; he did little sketching; 
‘ Smirkism and practical work ’ were, he con- 
eideted, chilling his natural tastes, and even 
in his two opportunities of private desi^ (a 
rectory for nis father’s new living at Wap- 
penham, and a private house at Ghesham) he 
was disheartened hy a sense of deficient 
originality. 

The death of his ffither in 1834 threw upon 
Scott the necessity of immediate bread-win- 
ning. He was engaged at the time in aseist- 
ing Kempthorne (an architect with whom he 
occupied rooms in Carlton Chambers, Regent 
Street) in preparing modelplans for the work- 
houses to be erected, under the new poor law. 
Scott resolved to turn this special experience 
to account, and, besides issuing a printed ap- 
peal to hisfathet’sfrlends for general architec- 
tural patronage, went down to Wappenham 
and eonductsd a vwrous canvaaa aisong the 
guardians of the ffistrict. This aggressive 
action, though an in&ingemeut of more re- 
cent ideas of professional etiquette; produced 
immediate £;uit. He became architect to 
four poor-law unions, and engaged as clerk 
of the works (subsequently as collaborator) 
W. B. Moffiit, a builder'e son, whose acquain- 
tance he had made when both were pupils of 
Edmeston. 

Their combined exertions (for Moffat sur- 
passed Scott in the campaign of self-recom- 
mendation) produced a brisk and, at first, 
inartistic practice, which was supplemented 
hy success in many competitions. Scott 
eventually took his companion into formal 
partnership, which terminated in 1846, after 
the erecUon of some fifty buildings of the 
workhonse class, the most successful of 
which were the imlon buildings at Dunmow, 
Belpat, Windsor, Amersham, and Maccles- 
field, and the orphan asylum at Wonstead— 
all In quasi-Elizabethan style. 

During his partnerslup with MoSat, Scott 
was not without ecclesiastical commissions. 
His first seven churches (at Birmingham, 
Lincoln, Shaftesbury, Hanwell, Turnham, 
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Bridlington Quay, and Norbiton) were, in first appointment as restoring architect tn" 
Scott’s own opinion, ignoble. Though not cathedral. The enthusiasm of Georoe p ^ 
actually uniform in desi^,_they sufieredfrom cock [q. t.], dean of Ely, for Amiens Oath*' 
the wholesale method of Hs workhouse prac- dral leu him to pay his first visit to the ml 
tice. Their lack of chancels, their galleries, Prenoh churches, which was followed m ' 
their stucco mouldings, and general disregard later life by many continental journevs ^ ** 
of the requirements of ritual are to be as- The years between 1846 and 1862 were 
plained and excused as the logical result of Mlof commissions and appointments invok 
a training which, under his parents and his ing designs of new buildinga, restoration-' 
masters, had intentionally excluded the and reports. Among the minor work of 

picturesque aspects of church worship and this period were Bradfield church, Berkshire 

church architecture. rebuilt for the Rev. Thomas Stevens (foun- 

Though Scott was not at the outset in der of Bradfield College, in the bnildinir of 
sympathy with the high church ecclesiologi- which Scott had an influential though m- 
cal party, it was to an interview with Benja- direct shore); "Worsley church, he^ in 
min "Webb [q. vj, the secretary of the Cam- partnership with Mofiat ; St. Mary’s Kot- 
bridge Camden Society (a high-churoh orga- tingham, flnished by Moffat ; St. i’eter'e 
nisation), as well as to the writings of Angus- Church, Croydon ; the restoration or rebuild* 
tus Welhy Northmore Pugin [q. v.l, and to ing of ehurohes at Aylesbury, Rework, Nant- 
a meeting with the latter, brought about wich, and Ellesmere ; new churches at West 
through Myers (Pugin's builder), that he Derlw, Holbeok, Loudon (St. Matthew, Oity 
owed his first insight into the principles of Road), Haley Hill, near Halifax, and Ban- 
Gothic art. He strengthened his knowledge more Common, near Dorking, Domestic 
of these principles by careful study in the and secular work was meanwhue represented 
competition for the Martyr’s Memorial at W Pippbrook House, near DorMn^ Kelhsm 
Oxford, for which ho was selected os archi- Hall, near Newark: Hafodunos, near Llan- 
tect (1840). His first Gothic building of rwst; Walton Hell, near Warwick; a row 
any siae or artistic value was the church of of houses in Broad Sanctuary, Westminster; 
St. Giles at Camberwell, during the progress the town-haU at Preston ; and Brighton Cel- 
of which his faith in Gothic architecture lege. In spite of Scott’s Gothic tendencies, 
was assured, he carried out during the same period a few 

Scott's first restoration was that of Ohes- classic or semi-classic works, such as the 
terfield church, followed shortly afterwards chapel at Hawkstone and that at King's Col- 
by works at St. Mary’s, Stafford, and by a lege, London, Partis CoU^, and the re- 
successful competition for the restoration of modelling of St. Michael’s Church, Comhill, 
St, Mary’s Chapel on Wakefield bridge. About this time a design was preparedfor 
There be made the mistake, which he always the cathedral of St. John, Newfoundland, 
regretted, of permitting the builder, who had and Scott’s appointment as restorer at Ely 
got a good offer for the re-erection of the old Cathedral led to similar engagements at 
front in a private perk, to substitute new Hereford, Lichfield, Salisbury, and Bipon. 
work in Caen stone for old work which The additions at Exeter College, Oxford 
shoiild have been left. including the chapel, a characteristic work 

In 1844 Scott achieved European reputa- on a French model, were the fhst of bis coi- 
tion by winning the open competition for the legiate undertakings, 
church of St. Nicholas at Hamburg, the pre- lu 1849 came the important appointment 
paration for whi^ made the occasion of his of architect to the dean and chapter of West- 
first continental journey. He was attacked minster Abbey, which gave Scott the oppore 
in the ' Ecclesiologist ’ (vol. i. new ser. No. 4, tunity for much careful and creditable work 
p. 184) for designing a Lutheran place of wor- (especially in the restoration of the chapter- 
ship, and considered himself bound in self- house and the monuments), and provided 
demnce to defend the Lutheran position in the materials for his ' Gleanings fromWest- 
a paper, which was refused publication. The minster Abbey ’ (published in 1862). The 
style adopted in the design of this building restored front of tbe north transept, some- 
was German Gothic of the fourteenth, cen- times attributed to Scott, was mainly de- 
tury. The work was the outcome of a signed by Mr. J, L. Pearson, R, A., the triple 
special and careful study of German ecclesi- uortals alone being of Scott’s restoration, 
astical architecture. Scott did not then Scott indurated the monuments and other 
know, what he afterwards realised, that internal work with a oomposition of shellac 
France, not Gemmny, was the real cradle of dissolved in spirits of wine, a process which 
Gothic church-building. proved a failure when applied to the roof of 

In 1847 the chapter of Ely g^ve biTn his the cloisters. 
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1854 Scott began, under the instruc- 
tions of Mr. E. B. Denison (now Lord Orim- 
thotpe), the reconstruction of Doncaster 
church, which had been destroyed by fire, 
and iu the same year was again successful in 
an open competition at Hamburg (this time 
fnt tne Eatfihaus), but his design was not 
c^rriG^ out« 

The next year (1856) he was elected to 
the aasociateship of the Ko^al Academy, 
and he became a full member in 1861. 

The competition for the rebuilding of the 
-vrar and foreign offices in the autumn of 
1856 was sign^sed by a stormy conflict be- 
tween the G-othic and classic schools of 
architecture, waged even in the House of 
Commons. Scott’s first design submitted in 
the competition was a sincere attempt to 
adapt the elements of French and Italian 
Gothic to the purposes of a modern English 
imtitufion, Scott’s name did not appear 
among the Ats premiated designs for the war 
oiSce,but he was placed third for the foreign 
office, and it was subsequently discovered 
that the architectural assessors engaged to 
advisethe judges had placed Scott’sdesign se- 
cond for both buildings, In November 1868 
he was appointed architect, and set to work 
on certain necessary revisions of his design. 
Thawsr office portionof the scheme was aban- 
doned, but it was arranged that Scott should 
he associated in a des^ for the India office 
irith ^Sir) Matthew Digby Wyatt [q. v.], 
the omciol architect to that department. At 
this point the claseical opposition gathered 
strength, and its causewos taken up in igno- 
lantwarmth by Lord Palmerston. After pro- 
longed debates and controversy Scott was 
mdnced, hy the threat of the appointment of 
adassic^ coadjutor, to prepare afresh eleva- 
tion, Parliament gave orders for an Italian 
dedsn to be submitted in comparison with 
the Gothic drawings. Scott sought a com- 
promise in the ‘Byanntine of the early Vene- 
tisn palaces,’ only to be told (on 8 Sept. 1860) 
hy Lord Palmerston that it ‘ was neither 
one thing nor t'other ; a regular mongrel 
affair,' arid that ‘ he would have nothing to 
do with it.' Scott was thus forced either to 
abandon bis appointment or to strike his 
colours as the Gothic champion. He chose 
the latter course, accepted Wyatt’s colloW 
ration as before arranged for the India office, 
and.afto the purchase of soma costly works 
on Italian an^tecture,’ and a viait to Paris, 
produced a design which satisfied Lord Pal- 
merston, As might be expected, it encoun- 
tered stoat o|iposition from Scott’s old friends 
of tbe Gothic party, but finally passed tbe 
Bouse of Oommons in 1861, nearly five years 
after the competition was initiated. Nine 


Scott 

years later he was commissioned to complete 
the block of huUdiugs by the erection ox the 
home and colonial offices. Scott’s Gothic 
design is to be seen in the diploma gallery at 
the Boyal Academy. 

In 1864 Scott was engaged in corrnng 
out the Albert memorial. He entered, by 
royal invitation, a limited competition for 
thiswork[eeeCooKmiELL,FB£SssiaEFjEirTs], 
and submitted, besides bis design for tbe 
monument, several sebemes for the Albert 
Hall, which were not accepted. The suc- 
cessful project for the memorial was, in its 
author's intention, to be a ‘ hind of ciWium 
to protect the statne of theprlnce:’ infhet an 
attempt to realise the class of building of 
which a Bhrine is the supposed imitation in 
miniature. Another royal commission was 
the rearrangement of Wolsey’s chapel at 
Windsor to form a memorial to Prince 
Albert. To Scott was due tbe substitution 
of stone and mosaic for tbe timber and 
plaster of which the vaulting was formerly 
composed, hut he had no responsibility for 
the marble inlay by Boron Triqueti, of which 
he disapproved. 

In 1866 Scott designed one of his finest 
works, the station and hotel at St. Fancras. 
He regarded it as the fullest realisation of 
his own special treatment of Gothic for 
modern purposes, and classed it in this re- 
roeot with nis work on the town-hall at 
Aeston, Eelham Hall in Nottinghamsliire, 
and the old bank at Leeds. The idea of 
working the iron roof trusses of the station 
into the form of a pointed arch was due, not 
to Scott himself, but to the engineer of the 
company. The buildings of the Glasgow 
University, undertaken at about tbe same 
time, were designed in a manner which 
Scott had already adopted in the Albert In- 
stitute at Dundee, a 'thirteenth or four- 
teenth century secular style with the addi- 
tion of certain Scottish features.’ 

In 1866 Scott was one of the six archi- 
tects (afterwords increased to twelv^ in- 
vited to coiMete for the royal courts of jus- 
tice. The officially appointed judges decided 
in favour of two architects, George Edmund 
Street [q. v.] and Edward Middteton Barry 

t q. V.], and the government, after much con- 
usion, eventuaUy displaced the latter. ^ The 
competitors believed they had been unjustly 
treated. Scott, who acted as chairman at 
the meetings of tbe competitors, keenly felt 
Mb own fhuure (cf. Hemmieeeneea, p. 274). 

In 1870 the Boyal Bistitute of British 
Architects, wMch had awarded Scott its 
royal gold medal in 1869, invited him to 
accept nomination as president, an honour 
wU^ he then declined. He, however, held 
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the office from 1873 to 1876. FromlSeShe Westminster scholars who fell in theOri^ 
was professor of architecture at the Royal the horseshoe cloisters, Windsor and a 
Academy, a post which he filled with great restoration of St. Cuthbert's Church Di^ 
distinction. His lectures were published in lington. _ _ ’ 

1879 as ‘Mediteval Architecture,’ 2 Tols. An _ The principal works of cathedral restota- 
enterprise with which Scott was actively tion not already mentioned were those at 
associated was the establishment of the Ar- Chester, Worcester, Chichester, Gloucester 
ohitectural Museum, now located in Tufton Rochester, and Exeter. The work at Oliil 
Street, Westminster. _ Chester consisted^ chiefly of the rahuildine of 

In 1872 he received knighthood in eon- the tower and spire which had coUapsM in 
sideration of his works for the royal family. 1861. At Chester very extensive wternal 

On 19 March 1878 his healti. began to renovation was thought necessary, owhu to 

give way, and he died from a heart attack the extent to which the old stoneworkaad 
on the 27th of the same month. He was become decayed. The restoration at Exeter 
buried on 6 April in Westminster Abbey. led to litigation over the ‘reredos,’ in •which 
The principal works stiU in progress at the the propriety of the use of sculpture -was 
time of his death were the refitting of the discussed (Phillpotts »• Boyd, L. R. 6 P. C. 
choir at Canterbury, the restoration of 436). Minor works were carried out at 1701- 
Tewkesbuvy Abbey, the great hall of Glasgow cheater, Durham, Peterborough, Bangor, and 
University, the cathedral of Edinburgh, the St. Asaph. 

church of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, the Of Scott’s style as an original artist ituiar 
restoration of St. Alban's Abbey fsinoe con- he saM that, starting (in his matnrer ptac- 
tinned, though on different lines, by Lord tiee) with a marked prejudice in favour of the 
Grimthorpe), works at Beverley Minster, fourteenth-century oharnoteristics of English 
the Hook memorial church at Leeds, and architecture, he subsequently changed his 
the restoration of the cathedrals of Salishury, views, adopting iu domestic and secular 
St. Davids, Lichfield, and St. Margaret’s work a modification of Gothic, and indining 
Church, Westminster. in church work 1 0 that importation of French 

Scott married, on 6 June 1888, a second models of the thirteenth century wffich pre- 
cousin, Caroline Oldrid (bet sister married vailed among his contemporaries. In a de- 
hia brother, the Rev. Thomas Scott). By sign submitted (1876) in oomunction ■with 
her he had five sons, two of whom, George his son, J ohn Oldrid Scott, for the parliament 
Gilbert Scott, E.S.A., and John Oldrid Scott, house at Berlin, he attempted to realises 
followed the profession of architecture, and development at which German Gothic might 
carried out some of the works left unfinished have auived had it not been for the sub- 
at his death. mission to French influence. Inrestoiation 

In 1888, shortly after his marriage, Scott he showed an unrivalled power of searchr 
established himself at 20 (now 31 ) Spring ing for evidences, and a remarkable fertflitjr 
Gardens, where he continued to conduct his in following up a clue or conjectiuing ao 
work till the end of his life. He changed original design from a few remaining nag- 
his residence in 1844 to St. John’s Wood, ments. 

afterwards to Hampstead, and in 1864 to That Scott, as the greatest of architectural 

Ham. About 1670 he left Ham for Rook’s- restorers, should have been the object of 
nest, near Godstone. In 1877, after a short severe attack was natural. Certoimy he 
return to Ham, he removed to Courtfield sometimes remodelled rather than restored, 
House, South Kensington, where he died. and more than once his critics were succeas- 
The ‘ Builder ’ (1878, p. 360) contains an ful in convicting him of an excessive energy 
incomplete list, dating mm 1847, of 732 in renovation. In the last year of Scott s 
buildings or projects with which Scott was life the growing opposition to the prevalent 
connected as architect or restorer or as the practice of orchitectural restoration •with 
author of a report. Among these ore 29 which his name was identified took definite 
cathedrals, British or colonial, 10 minsters, form, and the Society for the Protection of 
476 churches, 25 schools, 23 porsonages, 58 Ancient Buildings was inaugurated, 
monumental works, 26 colleges or college Scott was an enthusiastic though not an 
chapels,^ 26 public buildings, 43 mansions, accomplished -writer. He published, hesidea 
and various small ecclesiastical acoeasories. various pamphlets, 1. ‘A Plea for theFaith- 
Besides the buildings already mentioned, ful Restoration of Ancient Ohurchro,’ 1850. 
special allusion may be made to the chapel 2 . ‘Remarks on Secular and Domestic Archi- 
01 St. John’s College, Cambridge, the addi- teoture,’ 1850. 3. * Gleanings from "Weat- 

tions to Hew College, Oxford, the Leeds in- ] minster Abbey,’ 1862. 
firmary, the column to commemorate the j Many architects were trained in his olfica 
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«mona them George Eimund Street, E.A. 
fr v-.T, and Mr. G. F. Bodlev, A.RA. 
"There are t-wo portraits of Soott, both by 
George Kiehmond, R. A. — one in the council- 
tooni°of the Royal Academy, the other at 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
The steel engraving given in the ‘ Reminis- 
cences ’ is also after a drawing by Richmond. 

rPersonal and Professional Recollections, by 
Sir George Gilbert Scott, B.A., London, 1879; 
Builder, 1878, xxivi, 339, 343, 380, 391, 440; 
Building News, 1878, ixiv. 309, 339, 38fi ; Diet. 
ofiVichitecture.] P. W. 

SOOTT, GEORGE LEWIS (1708- 
irfiO), mathematician, born at Hanover in 
jluy 1708, was the eldest son of George 
Scott of Bristo in Scotland, who married 
Marion Steward daughter of Sir Tomes 
Stewart, hart., of Coltness, lord advocate of 
Scotland. The father held diplomatic offices 
at various German courts, and was envoy- 
extraordinary to Augustus I, Mngof Poland, 
in 1713 (Caldwell Papers, Maitland Club, i. 
206^3). He was an especial friend of the 
elector (afterwards George I), whose names 
were given to the boy at baptism, and the 
Princess Sophia was his godmother. At 
the close of 1736, after his father’s death, 
hi 9 mother moved to Leyden for the edu- 
cation of her children. George Lewis was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple, be- 
came F.S.A. on 3 .Tune 1786, and P.R.S. on 
6 May 1737, and was a member in 1736 of the 
Society for Encouragement of Learning. At 
this date Thomson the poet was one of hia 
ftiends. In November 1750 Scott was made 
sub-preceptor to Prince George (ofterwaida 
George III) and hie younger brothers, on 
the recommendation of Lord Bolingbroke 
through Lord Bathurst. Horace Walpole 
writes, ‘ You may add that recommendation 
to the chapter of our wonderful politics’ 
(Letters, ii. 332^ ; and os Scott was considered 
to be a Jacobite, his appointment caused 
considerable stir trough the belief that he 
would inculcate in his pupils the doctrine of 
the divine right of kings. By July 1762 the 
tutors were divided into factions, and the 
quarrel lasted all the year (ib, ii. 393, 816- 
317). In February 1758 ScoU was made a 
commissioner of excise, and he held that 
post until his death. 

Scott, who was a pupil of Be Moivre, was 
celebrated for his knowledge of mathe- 
matics. On 7 May 1762 he sent a long 
letter to Gibbon on the hooks which he 
ehould study in that science ; and Gibbon, on 
19 Oct. 1767, asked him to supply a paper 
‘on the present state of the physical and 
mathematical sciences ’ in England, for in- 
sertion in the ‘ M6moires LittSiaiies de la 
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Grande-Bretagne ’ of Deyverdun and him- 
self. In December 1776 Gibbon sent for his 
perusal a part of the ‘Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire ' (Misa, Worlts, i. 147, ii. 44- 
61, 68-71). Twolettera from Scott to Robert 
Simson [q. v.l the Scottish mathematician, 
with those which he received in reply, are 
given in Trail’s ‘ Life of Simson ’ (pp. 118- 
128). He was described by Lord Brougham 
as 'perhaps the most accomplished of all 
amateur mathematicians who never gave 
their worka to the world’ (Phihs<^hers 
temp. George III, 1856 ed. pp. 136-6). Dr. 
Burney speaks of him as an excellent musi- 
cian, and as performing on the harpsichord. 
He was an intimate friend of Dr. Pepusch, 
whom he assisted in drawing up a paper for 
the Royal Society on the genera and systems 
of the ancient Greek music (Dr. Burney, in 
Rees’s Cyclop. 1819, vol. xxxii.) Mbs 
Burney, who met Scott in 1769, described 
him as ‘very sociable and facetious. He 
entertained me extremely with droll anec- 
dotes and stories among the Cheat and about 
the Court.’ George Roee knew him ‘ long 
and very intimately,’ and praised Mm as 
‘ amiable, honorable, temperate, and one of 
the sweetest dispositions X ever knew.’ He 
was tall and big. Dr. Johnson was one day 
giving way to tears, when Scott, who was 
present, clapped him on the hack and said, 
‘ AVWt’s all this, my dear sit P Why, you 
and I and Hercules, you know, were aU 
troubled with melan^oly.’ The doctor was 
'so delighted at his odd sally that he suddenly 
embraced Mm ’ (Mbs. Piozzi, Anecdotes qr 
Johnson, m. 60-1). 

Soott died on 7 Dec, 1780. His wife, who 
was separated from him, forms the subiect 
of anowier article [see Soott, ^bahI Her 
friends condemned him for Ms had treat- 
ment of her, and the rumour spread that he 
had tried to poison her ; but there was no 
foundation for either charge. The materials 
wMchEpliraim Ohamhers [q. v.] left for a sup- 
plement to Ms diotionoxyofarts and sciences 
were committed to Scott’s care for selection, 
revision, and expaneion. The two volumes 
appeared in 1768, and he is said to have re- 
ceived 1,6001. for his services. 

[Gent. Mag. 1780 p. 890, 1806 ii. 811-12! 
Mijs BurnBy’a Early Diary, i. 48-9, 136-6; 
George Bose’s Diary, ii. 188, Nichols's Lit. 
Anecdotes, ii. 93 ; Caldwell Papers, i. 28, 206, 
ii. pt. ii. p. 161.] "W. P. O, 

SOOTT or SOOT, GREGORY (d. 1676) 
divine, of northern (poesibly Yorkshire) de- 
scent, was educated at Eton, and was elected 
thence scholar of King's College, Cambridge, 
in 1660. He graduatedB.A. 1663-4aud M.A. 
1667. He was presented by the queen to 

3 q 
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the rectory of Thimhleby, Lmoolnslure, on 
11 March 1600 (Rymbb, Foedera, xv. 687), 
and became chaplain to the bishop of Lincolm 
On 2 May 166d he was collated canon of the 
third stall in Carlisle Cathedral (Lb Nbvb, 
Fasti). Five years later he became chan- 
cdlor of Carlisle, and in 1570 vicar-generaL 
Aa prebendary he took strong action in 
suing for a remedy against leases of the 
lands of the cathedral made contrary to the 
statutes (September 1667 and June 1668) 
(State Papers, Bom. Eliz. rdiv. xlviii. 4 and 
6, and Addenda xir. IS ; Stbtbb, Annals, i. 
ii, 265-6). He was collated to the vicarage 
of St. Michael, Appleby, in 1669. Scot died 
in possession of his prebend some time before 
November 1676. He wrote : ‘ A Briefe Trea- 
tise agaynst certayne Errors of the Romish 
Ohurmi very plainly, notably, and pleasantly 
confuting the same by Scripture and Auncient 
Writers °(in verse), b. 1., London, 1674, 8vo. 

[Oorser’a Coll. Angl.-Poet. v. 223; Bitson's 
BiU. Poet. p. 326 ; Ames’s Typogr. Antiq. ed. 
Dibdin, iv. 660 ; Brydges's Bestitttta, iil. 490 ; 
Harwood’s Alumni Eton p. 106; Strypo'sQrindal, 
p. 126; Select Pootry, Parker Soc. liii ; G-rindnl’s 
Bemains (Parker Soc.), p. 286 ; Cooper’s Atbenes 
Cant.) W. A. S. 

SCOTT, HARRIET ANNE, Last 
Saoxx (1819-1894), novelist, only daughter 
of Henry Shank of Oastlerig and Qleniston, 
Fifeshire, wasbominBomDayittl819. On 
28 Nov, 1844 she married Sir James Sihbald 
Bavid Scott (1814-1880, third baronet 
q. T.] She died at 18 Cornwall Hardens, 
';ueen'B Gate, London, on 8 April 1894. 

Lady Scott, a highly acconmhshed woman, 
who should he distinguishecf &om the con- 
temporary novelist, Oai'oline Lucy, Lady 
Scott (178<H857) [q.v.l, wrote eight novels; 
the first four were issued auonymoueiy. Her 
booke, though deficient in plot, display genuine 
powers of characterisation, and at tunes re- 
mind the reader of the style of Miss Susan 
Ferrier. The titles of the novels ore; — ^1. ‘The 
M.P.’s Wife and the Lady Geraldine,’ 1888, 
2rols. 2. ‘The Henpecked Husband,’ 1847, 
8 vols. ; other editions 1858 and 1866. 8. 
‘ Percy, or the Old Love and the New,’ 1848, 
8 vole. 4. ‘ Hylton House and its Inmates,’ 
1860, 3 vols. 6. ‘The Only Child: a Tale,’ 
1862, 2 vols. ; another edition 1866, in 
‘ Select Library of Fiction.’ 6. ‘ The Pride 
of Life,’ 1864, 2 vols. 7. ‘ The Skeleton in 
the Cupboard,' 1800, 2nd edit. 1861. 8. 
‘ The Bream of a Life,' 1862, S vols. She 
also contributed to the ‘ Queen ’ newspaper, 
and to various magazines, and published a 
small hook entitled ‘ Cottagers' Comforts, 
and other Recipes in Emitting and Crochet. 
By Grandmother,’ 1887, 


[Notes and Q,ueries, 8th sar. ix. 418 x igft 
Foste^ B^netage. 1883. p. 665; informetioi 
from Miss Henrietta Carolina Sibbald Scott Ti,. 
Fhs, Newbury, Berks.] (j_ q “ 

SCOTT, HELENUS, M.B. (HSWSo'n 
physician, was horn atBundee, and studied 
medicine at Edinburgh from 1777 to ITTg 
He entered the medical service of the Es'-t 
India Company, and served oMefly in the 
Bombay presidency. On 24 July 1797 hj 
was created M.B. by the university of Ahe> 
deen. After thirty years in India he returned 
to Eimland, and began practice at Bath. 
On 22 Bee. 1816 he was admitted a licentiate 
of the OoUege of Physicians, and in 1817 
began to practise as a physician in Bussell 
Square, London. In the same year he con- 
tributed an interesting paper to the ‘Trans- 
actions’ of the Medioo-Chirurgionl Society 
on the use of nil romuriatic acid in medicine. 
He used it in a wider range of toease than 
is now customary, but its frequent amploy- 
ment in the_ treatment of enteric fever and 
other maladiesat the presentday originatesin 
his advocacy of its merits. He attained to con- 
siderable practice, and died on 16 Nov. 1821. 

[Works ; Munk's Coll, of Phys. iii. 142.] 

N.M. 


SOOT5t HENRY, Eahc o» BntOBAntE 
(1676-1730), third hut second surviving eon 
of J ames Scott, duke of Monmouth [q. v.J, and 
Anne, duchess of Buccleuch,wa8boinini676. 
On 29 March 1706 he was created by Queen 
Anne Earl of Beloraine, Viscount Hermitage, 
and Baron Scott of Goldielanda, the main title 
being derived from the lands of Beloraine in 
Hirlmope parish, Sdkirkshire. He took bis 
oath and seat in the last parliament in Scot- 
land in October 1706, and voted in favonrof 
the treaty of union. At the general election 
of 1716 he was chosen one of the Scottish 
representative peers, and he was rechosen in 
1722 and 1727. In 1726 he was vested with 
the order of the Bath, and ^pointed gentle- 
man of the bedchamber to George I. From 
the time of his accession to the peerage he 
also served in the army, being appointed in 
1707 to the command of a regiment of foot, 
and promoted on 1 June 1716 to he colonel 
of the 2nd troop of horse-grenadier guards, 
on 7 April 1724 to he colonel of the 16th 
regiment, and on 9 July 1730 to be colonel 
of the Srd regiment of horse, with the rank 
of major-general in the armj. His repnta- 
tion for courtesy and pohteuese — derived 
from his royal ancestors — is referred to in 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts : ’ 

Stanhope in wit, in breeding Beloraiih 
His mother, however, upon her death in 
1723, reproached him with gracelessneas aud 
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jj^traTagBnce,and left him hut U. ITe died 
suddenly on Christmas day 1730, and -was 
buried at Lidwell in Sandford St. Martin, Ox- 
fordshire. By his first wife, Anne (d. 1720), 
daughter and heiress of William Duncombe 
of Battlesden, Bedfordshire, he had two sons 
—Francis, second earl; and Henry, third 

jjjI and a daughter Anne, unmarried. By 

his second wife, Marv, daughter of Charles 
Howard, grandson ot Thomas, first earl of 
Berishire, he had two daughters : Georgina 
Caroline, married to Sic James Peac^, 
master of the robes; and Henrietta, ffis 
widow remarried, in April 1784, William 
Wyndham of Ersham, Norfolk, died on 
13 'Nov. 1744, and was buried at Windsor. 
She had been governess to the young prin- 
ceses Mary and Louisa, daughters of 
George H. 

n s’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), i. 409- 
ser's Scetts of Bucclauch, ii. 334; 
Baike'e PeoiMga.] T. F. H. 

SCOTT, HENRY, third Duke op Buo- 
CLSVOB aud fifth Dukb op Quibshbebiit 
(1746-1812), bom on 13 Sept. 1746, was 
second hut eldest surviving sou of Francis, 
earl of Dalkeith, who died m the lifetime of 
bis father, and Lady Caroline Campbell, 
eldest daughter of John, second duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich. While stUl a child 
he became Duke of Bucdench in succession 
to bis grandfather, Francis, second duke 
(grandsonof .Tames Scott, duke of Monmouth 
[o.v,]), who died on 22 AprU1761. He was 
educated at Eton, and afterwards hud as his 
tutor and companion on his travels abroad 
Dr. Adam Smith, author of the ' Wealth of 
Nations,’ who for this purpose resigned his 
university chair, and accepted a life annuity 
of 3007. After spending abont two years 
in France and Switzerland, both the duke 
and his younger brother, who travelled with 
kirn, were seized by fever at Paris, and, the 
latter dying, the duke returned home. He 
had contemplated a political life, but events 
altered his determination, and he settled in 
his ancestral home at Dalkeith. Daring the 
French war in 1778 he raised a regiment of 
fencihles, which, under his personal 00 m- 
luand, were of conspicuous service in the 
'no popery riots' in Edinburgh in the fol- 
lowing year. To gratify his literary tastes 
ha became a meumer of the Poker Club, 
farmed in Edinburgh in 1762, and was the 
first president of the Royal Society of Edin- 
bnign, which was instituted in 1783. 

(ha 23 Doc. 1767 he was invested with the 
order of the Thistle, and in 1794 he was ad- 
mitted knight of the Garter. La 181(X on : 
the death of William Douglas, fourth duke | 


of Queensberry [q. v.], the notorious ' old 
Q.,’ he succeeded to the title, and also to the 
estates and other honoms of the Douglases 
of Drumlanrig in virtue of an entail executed 
in 1706 by James Douglas, second duke of 
Queensberry jh. v.1, whose second daughter 
Jane married Buccleucli’s grandfather. The 
suavity and generosity of ‘ Duke Henry’ ren- 
dered him highly popular, and his chosen 
Mend, Sir Waltor Scott, declared that ' his 
name was never mentioned without praises 
by the rich and benedictions by the poor.’ 
He is said to have imitated James V of Scot- 
land in payii^ visits in disguise to the cots of 
his humbler (^pendents, who always profited 
thereby. He died at Dalkeith on 11 Jan. 
1812, and was buried there. 

He married, on 2 May 1707, Lady Eliza- 
beth Montagu (d. 1827), only daughter of 
George Brudenell Montagu, duke of Montagu 
[q. v.J By her he obtained large estates in 
England, together with personalty and jewels 
valued at 160,0007. ; and he also succeeded 
on his mother’s death to her property of 
CaroDne Park, near Granton on the Firth of 
Forth. They had three sons and four daugh- 
ters. Theeldestson dying in infancy, Ohouea 
William Henry, the second, succeeded as 
fourth duke of Bucoleuch and sixth duke 
of Queensberry, and, dying at Lisbon on 
20 April 1819, was succeeded by his second 
but Mdest surviving son by liis wife, the 
Hon. Harriet Katherine Tuwnshend, fourth 
daimhter of Thomas, first viscount Sydney. 

WAiTBB FkANOIB ScOTT, fifth DUKU OB 
Buooubuoh and seventh Duzn or QuBBifB- 
BBBBX (1806-1884), born at Dalkeith on 
26 Nov. 1806, became dulte in his thir- 
teenth year, and when only sixteen enter- 
tained George IV for a fortnight at Dalkeith 
House. He was educated at St. John’s 
OoUege, Cambridge, graduating M.A. in 
1827, and, as captain-general of the royal 
bodyguard of archers, carried the gold gttak 
at Ibe coronations of William IV and Queen 
Victoria. He entertained the queen and 

E rlnce consort at Dalkeith in 1»2, when 
e was created a privy councillor. Being a 
staunch conservative, he was made lord 
priiy seal in Peel’s ministry, from February 
1842 to June 1846, when he held for six 
months the office of lord president of coun- 
cil. Having made a special study of agii- 
cnltuxe, the duke was in 1831 made president 
of the Sghland Agricultural Sociefy. Be- 
tween 1836 and 1842, at his sole cost (over 
half a million) he built the pier and break- 
water forming a harbour at Granton, and 
developb^ it as a port on the Firtb of 
Forth. His interest m art, science, and lite- 
rature was recognised in his election to the 

Bft2 
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presidanoy of the Society of Antiquaries in selenitic lime -which goes by his name 
1862, and to that of the British Association system of representing ground by horiort^ 
in 1867. The university of Oxford honoured haohures and a scale of shade was perfeetwl 
him with the degree of D.O.L. in 1884, and at Chatham, and adopted for the armv m 
that of LL.D. was added by Cambridge in the basis of military sketching. Burine hh 
1842 and Edinburgh in 1874, while Glasgow residence at Brompton, Kent, a druneht 
UniA'ersity elected him its chancellor in 1877. occurred, and he rendered invaluable 8«3i3. 
Tie also held the olfices of high steward of tance in establishing the present water! 
Westminster and lord lieutenant and sheriff works in the Luton valley, 
of the counties of Midlothian and Ro-vburgh. On 19 May 1863 Scott was promoted to 
He died at BowhiU, SeUdrkshiie, on 10 April be brevet major, and on 6 Dec. of the same 
1884, and was buried on the 23rd in St. year to be regimental lieutenant-colonel 
Mary’s Chapel, Dalkeith, being at the time On 14 Dec. 1866 he was seconded in his 
of hiB death the senior knight of the Garter corps, and employed under the commission 
(or. 23 Feb. 1836). His personalty amounted of the Great Exhibition of 1861 at South 
to above 910,0007. By his duress, Lady Eeneinrton, in the place of Captain Francis 
Charlotte Anne Thynne, youn^st daughter Fowke [q.v.] He gamed the complete oon- 
of Thomas, second marquis of Bath, he had, fidence of the commissioners, and on the re- 
with other issue, the present Duke of tirement of Sir Henry Cole was appointed 
Buccleuch and Queeusheny. seoretory to the commission. 

[The Seotts of Bueeleuoh, by Sir 'William The chief work by which Scott will be 
Fraser, i. 489-filS (-with portraits of the third Mmemhm^d -^s the construction of the 
and fifth dukes and their respective duchesses) , Royal Albert Hall at Kensington, with the 
lockhart’e life of Seott, passim; G. E. O.’s design and execution of which he was en- 
Peerago, s. v. ‘ Buceleueh.’] H. P. trusted in 1866. The design of ths roof was 

-unique, and there were many predictions that 

SCOTT, HENRY YOUNG DARRA- it would fail. Scott, however, had spent 
COTT (1832-1883), mwor-general royal an- much labour in working out aU the details, 
ginears, fourth son of Edward Scott of Ply- and never hesitated. When the time arrived, 
mouth, Devonshire, was horn there on in 1870, for remo-ving the scafTolding -which 
3 Jan. 1822. Educated privately and at the supported the roof, Scott sent every one out 
royal military academy at Wool-wich,he ob- of the building, and himself knocted away 
tamed a commission as second lieutenant in the final support. Tho acoustic properties 
the royal engineers on 18 Dec. 1840. After were a source of anxiety. At first there was 
going through the usual course of profes- a decided echo with wind instruments, bnt 
aional instruction at Chatham he was sta- the introduction of a ' velarium ’ below the 
tioned at Wool-wioh and Plymouth in sue- true roof ouied the defect. On 20 MeylWl 
cession. Promoted to be flret lieuteuant on Scott was made a companion of the Bath 
19 Dec. 1843, he went to Gibraltar In Jonu- (civil division). 

ary 1844, where he was noting adjutant of his On 7 June 1871 Scott was promoted to 
corps. While at Gibraltar he accompanied he brevet colonel, and on 19 Aug, of the 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley [q. v.], afterwards same year he retired from the army as an 
dean of Westminster, and his two sisters honorary major-general, but continued in his 
on a tour in Spain. In 1848 he returned to civil appointment at South Kensington. On 
England, and was appointed assistant in- 3 Feh. 1874 he became an associate of the 
Btructor in field works at the Royal Military Institution of Civil Engineers ; on 3 June 
Academy at Wool-wich, He was promoted 1876 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
to be second captain on 11 Nov. 1861, in Society, and the same year a member of a 
which year he married. He was in the same select Russian scientific society, on which 
year appointed senior instructor in field occasion the czar presented Mm with a snnff- 
works at the Royal Military Academy. box set -with diamonds. 

On 1 April 1866 Seott was promoted to Scott was for some years exanmerinmili- 
be first oaptain,^ and was appointed in- tary topography under the mnitary ednea- 
structor in surveying at -the royal engineer tion department. He was a-warded med^ 
establishment at Brompton, Chatham, where for service rendered to the Ghreat E^hition 
he was the trusted adviser of the common- ofLondonuil862,thePrussianExMhitionof 
dant, Colonel (afterwards General Sir) Henry 1866, tiheParis Universal E^hition of 1867, 
Dnu^ Harness [q. v.], in the reorganisation the annualLondon International E^bition 
of this important army school. At Chatham of fine artB_, industries, and inventions, the 
he had charge of the chemical laboratory, and Dutch Exhibition of 1877, and the Paris ^ 
bis experiments enabled him to perfect the ternational ExMbition of 1878. He receirsd 
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in 18S0 a silver medal from the Society of 
^3 for a paper entitled ‘ Siwgestioiis for 
-(vith the Sewerage of London,’ and 
the Telford premium for o paper he con- 
tributed in the same year, in conjunction 
irith Mr. <r. R. Redgrave, to the Institution 
nf Civil Engineers, on the * Manufacture and 
Te-ting of Portland Cement.’ He had pre- 
pared the plans for the completion of the 
^Bth Kensington Museum, when, in 1882, 
treasurvi in a fit of economy, abolished 
to appointment as secretary of the Great 
Kthihition commissioners. This abrupt ter- 
tnination of his connection with the museum 
and anxiety for the future of his numerous 
family helped to break down his health. He 
designed the buildings for the Fisheries Ex- 
hibition, but was too ill to attend the opening. 
He died at his residence, Silverdale, Syden- 
ham, on 16 April 188S, and was hurled at 
Highgate. Scott's life was devoted to the 
public service and the advancement of scien- 
tific knowledge, but he failed to secure for 
himself any benefit from his inventions. 

Scott married, on 19 June, 1851, at 
Woolwich, Ellen Selina, youngest daughter 
of Kajor-general Bowes of the East India 
Company? service. She survived him with 
fiftean children. 

Scott contributed to the ‘Transactions of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
(1867 and 1872) and to the ‘ Professional 
Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers’ 
(new ser. vols. vi, vii, x, xi, xii, xvii, xx) 
papers chiefly dealing with his discovery of 
his new cement and the construction of the 
Albert Hall. 

[War Offioo Records; Royal Engineers’ Ra- 
coto ; memoir by Canon Daniel Oooke in the 
^yal Engineers' Journal, 1888; Sir Henry 
Coles’s Fifty Tears of Public Work, 2 vols. 
1884.] B. H. Y. 

SCOTT, HEW (1701-187^, annalist of 
the Scottish church, son of Robert Scott, 
eiciss officer, was born at Haddington on 
6 Feb. 1791. He attended Edinburgh TJni- 
veisity, but graduated M.A. at Aberdeen. 
For a time he found employment in collat- 
ing the old ecclesiaetical manuscripts in the 
Register House, Edinburgh, where he was 
hnown as ' the peripatetic index.’ Licensed 
to preach by the Haddington preshyteiy, he 
was ordained to a Canadian mission in 1829 ; 
bnt David Lain|f the antiquarypersuaded 
him to remain m Scotland. He became 
assistant minister successively at Gaivold, 
Ladykirk, Gockpen, and Temple ; andin 18S9 
was preferred to the charge of West Anstiu- 
ther, Fifeshire, where he died on 12 July 
1872. Hs received the degree of D,D, from 
St. Andrews University. 


The labour of Scott’s life was the 'Fasti 
Ecclesis Scoticanse/ 6 vols., Edinburgh, 
1866-71. This work gives a notice, more 
or less complete, of every minister who has 
held office ru the church of Seotlaud from 
1660 to 1839. On the score of exhaustive- 
ness and nccui'acy it is unique in ecclesias- 
tical biography. Scott personally visited 
nearly eight hundred parishes in search of 
material. He wrote the whole of the ‘Fasti’ 
on latteivbachs, and used turned envelopes 
for his correspondence. With a stipend of less 
than 2007.a year he left about 9,0007., and bore 
part of the costs of publishing the ‘ Fasti.’ 
He was on eccentric character, and curious 
stories ore recorded of his miserly habits. 

[G-onrlay’s Anstruther, 1888; Conolly’s Emi- 
nent Men of Fife, 1866 ; local information.] 

J. 0. H. 

SCOTT, SrBJAMES(^. 1679-1606),poli- 
tician, was the grandson of Sir William Scott 
or Scot (d. 1582) [q. v.], and eldest son of Sir 
William Scott 01 Bslwearie and Strathmiglo, 
by his wife Janet, daughter of Lindsay of 
Howhill he was served heir to his father 
in 1579. In December 1588 his name ap- 
pears at a band of caution for the self-bonisa- 
ment of William Douglas of LocUleven 
P. 0. Sbo«. iii. 616). On 4 March 1687-8 
he was colled to answer before the privy 
council, along with the turbulent Francis, 
earl of BothweU, and others, for permitting 
certain border pledges to whom thev had 
become bound to escape (76. iv. 268). At the 
coronation of the queen on 17 May 1600 
he was dubbed a knight, but Ms cmoyment 
of the royal favour was of short duration. 
A catholic by conviction, and fond of fight- 
ing and adventure, he gave active and un- 
concealed assistsiice both to the Eorlof Both- 
well and to the catholic earls of Angus, 
Erroll, and Huntly. He seconded Bothwell 
in bis attempt to seize the king at Falkland 
Palace on 28 June 1602 (Movein, Memouv, 
p. 96), and having, for failing to answer con- 
cerning the ' late treasonable fact,’ been, on 
6 June, denounced a rebel (Jlear. P. C. Scotl. 
iv. 766), he on 10 Nov. obtained caution to 
answer when required, and not to repair 
within ten miles of the king’s residence with- 
out license (76. v. 2^. At the couveution 
of estates held at Linlithgow on 31 Oct. 
1593 he was appointed one of the shorn com- 
mission for the trial of the catholic earls 
(76. p, 103), and, as was to be expected, 
favoured the act of abolition passed in their 
favour. It was probably through him that 
Bothwell arranged his interview with the 
three catholic earls at the kirk of Menmuic 
in Angus in 1694, when a band was subscribed 
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between them which was given into Scott’s 
keeping (Motbie, p. 121) ; but by the acci- 
dental capture of Bothwell's servant the plot 
was discovered, and Scott was immediately 
apprehended and lodged in the castle of 
Edinbareh. On 23 Jan. 1^96 he was brought 
to the Tolbooth gaol, and kept there idl 
night. On being interrogated ne delivered 
up the band, and, according to Calderwood, 
made a confession to the effect that ‘ the king 
should have been taken, committed to per- 
petual prison, the prince crowned king, 
Huntly, Erroll, and Angus chosen regents.’ 
Notwithstanding this extraordinary revela- 
tion, ' he was,' says Calderwood, ' permitted 
to keep his own chamber upon the 29th of 
January, and was fined in twenty thousand 
pounds, which the hungry courtiers gaped for, 
but got not’ (JSiatory, v. 869). Calderwood 
also publidies the heads of the band (tb. p. 
360), and Scott’s confession is fully noticed 
in the record of the meeting of the privy 
council of 11 Eeb. (Reg. P. 0, Scotl. v. 206). 
Nevertheless the matter does not appear to 
have been taken very seriously by the council, 
it being only too manifest that if the earls 
had the will, they had not the power to effect 
any such revolution. On 26 Jan. Scott ob- 
tained a remission under the great seal, much 
to the chagrin of the ministers of Edinburgh, 
who desired the task of excommimicatmg 
him (of. Camubwood, v. 366). On 29 Aug. 
1609 he was required to give caution that he 
would keep the peace P. C. Scotl, v. 
748). If during the remainder of his life he 
eschewed entangling himself in politics, there 
is evidence that he remained, as heretofore, 
restless and unruly. Having on 6 Nov. 1601 
been denounced for failing to answer a charge 
of destroying the growing corn of Patrick 
Pitoaime of Pitlour (t5. p. 301), he on 16 Oct. 
1602 found caution in three thousand merks 
not to barm him (ih, p. 702). On account 
of his repeated fines, Scott was compelled to 
sell various portions of his estates, until in 
1600 all that remained in his possession was 
the tower and fortalice of Strathmiglo, with 
the villa^ and the lands adjoining. On 
18 Deo. 1606 a decree was passed against 
him lying at the horn fox debt (i6. vii. 261), 
and various other decrees at the instance of 
different complainers were passed on subse- 
quent occasions (fd.passim). Before his death 
&e remaining portions were disposed of, and 
he left no heritage to his successor. The 
downfall of the family affected the popular 
imagination, and gave birth to traditions 
more or less apocryphal. According to one 
of these, although his inveterate quarrelsome- 
ness made him lose his all, he was very mean 
and miserly; and on one occasion, while look- 
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iiiff over his window diroeting his aervant^ 

who were throwing old and mouldy oatmed 
into the moat, he was accosted hy a heoijar 
man, who desired to he allowed to M bs 
wallet with it. This the harsh harou of Bd- 
wearie refused, wheieupon the beggar wol 
nounced his curse upon him, and decfcl 
that he himself should yet be glad to art 
what ha then refused. The date of his de th 
is not recorded. By his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Andrew Wardlaw of Totrit 
he had two sons, 'William and James, and a 
da^hter Janet, married to Sir John Boanell 
of Balmuto. 

[Re^ P. 0. Scotl. vols. vi-viii. ; Cilderwood’s 
Hist. of Scotland; Moyaie’s Memoirs ^BaImalJlle 
Club); Leighton’s Hist, of Eife; Douglas’s Ba- 
ronage of Scotland, p. 806.] I. p. H, 


SCOTT, JAMES (known as Eimoiand 
as ORO]?a;8),DuKD op MosMorra axsBvo. 
olhttoh (1649-1686), horn at Rotterdam oa 
9 Amil 1649, was the natural son of CkarlesH, 
^ Ducy, daughter of Richard Walter « 
Walters of Haverfordwest, Pemhrokeahiie. 
Charles seems to have met Lucy Waltera at 
The Hague, while she was still under tha 
protection of Robert Sidney (third aon of Eo- 
hert Sidney, second earl of Leicester ra.v.D. 


fsee OuKEB, Life qf Janies XI, j. 491-2). 
Evelyn, who mot her in Paris in August 
1640, when she went by the name of Barlov, 
describes her as a ‘ browne, heauti^, bold, 
but insipid oreature.’ After a narrow escape 
from bemg kidnaped as on infant (Eero&k 
IMe, pp. 9-12), James was taken to Pans la 
1660, and in Jauuory 1066 brought byhu 
mother to England. Courted by the cava- 
liers, ' Mrs. Borlo ’ was placed in the Towa 
with her hoy, whom she declared to be the 
son of Ring Charles. On her discharge on 
12 July there was found on her a grant 
signed ‘Charles R.’ of an annuity of five 
thousand livies ('WhitbIiOOKB, p. 849). Er- 
peUed from England, Lucy repaired at once 
with her child to PaiLs ; hut before long she 
became completely estranged from Charles, 
relapsed into evil courses, and died, vrote 
James H, ‘ of the disease incideut to that 
mofession ’ (for pedigree see Dwmr, Seraldie 
Visitations of Wales, i. 228 ; Notes and 
Queries, Bud ser. ii. 874-6, but cf. JiEsceU 
lanea Senealog. et Serald, 2nd set. ir. 
266). 

After her death, the youth was entrusted 
to the charge of Lord Crofts, as whose kins- 
man he now passed, and hy whose uams ha 
was Icnown. His tutors were first an Eng- 
lish oratorian named Stephen Goffe or Gough 
[q. v.J and then Thomae Ross (d. 1676) [q.v.] 
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According to Jumes 11 {Life, i. 490) this 
last appointment -was not made nor the 
boy’s iMtriiction in the prote&tnnt religion 
be^ tiU Charles II had resolyed to send 
for him to England. In July 1063 ‘ James 
Crofts,’ after being presented to the king at 
Hampton Court, accompamed him. to 'White- 
hall, where he was assigned apartments in 
the privy gaileTy- Grammont describea the 
furore created by his reception, but con- 
trasts his deficiency in mental accomplish- 
ments with ‘the astonishing beauty of his 
outward form.’ As early as 31 Dec. 1602 
Pepys mentions rumours of an intention to 
recognise him as the king's lawful son in the 
event of the marriage with the queen re- 
maining childless. Scandal asserted (Qbam- 
jiuST, p. 296) that the Duchess of develand 
for the sake of her children made love to him, 
and that this gave rise to the plan of marry- 
ui<r him without delay. Accorduig to Claren- 
don {Life, h- 263-6), Lauderdale, in order to 
baulk .ubemarle’a wish to secure this prize 
for his own son, suggested the choice of Anne 
Scott, by her father^ death Oountesa of Buc- 
cleacu in her own right. She had 10,0001. 
a year, besides expectations. Disregarding 
Clarendon’s advice, Charles II resolved to 
follow Bkench precedent, and own his natural 
son. Accordingly on 14 Eeh. 1603 ‘Mr, 
Crofts’ was created Baron Tyndale, Earl of 
Doncaster, and Duke of Monmouth (the title 
of Duke of Orkney having been abandoned) j 
he received precedence over all dukes not 
of the blood royal ^bptb, 7 Eeb.), and on 
28Matchwaseleoted a K.Q-. (Ooiinfa). On 
20i^iil of the same year ‘the little Duke 
of Monmouth’ (Pbpib) was married to the 
Ojuntess of Biicoleuch ‘in the king’s oham- 
her,’ and on the same day (Oonnnrs) they ware 
cieatod Duke and Duchess of Bucmeuw, and 
he took the surname of Scott. Already on 
8 ApiD. 1663 he had been empowered to as- 
sume arms resemhlmg the royal ; on 22 April 
1067 theroyalarms themselves with the usual 
har were granted to him ' as the king’s dear 
son’ (i4.) Honours milita:^, oivU, ond aca- 
demical were heaped upon him dimng the first 
decade of his dukedom. The fact that the 
long continued to ‘ doat’ on his son (Pbpis, 
20 Jon., 8 and 22 Peb. 1634), even so far us 
to bestow a place at court upon the youth’s 
maternal uncle (s4.), sufficiently accounts for 
the repeated revival of the rumour as to 
his intended legitimisation (ib. 15 May and 
19 Nov. 1663, 11 Sept, and 7 Nov. 1607), 
and for the early suspicion that this fondness 
produced unkindness between the king and 
his hiothei (*6. 4 May 1668). Meanwhile 
Monmouth was ‘ always in action, vaulting 
and leaping and clambering’ {ib, 26 July 


1686), dancing in court masques (ib, 3 Peb. 
1605), acting with his duchess in the ‘ Indian 
Emperor’ (ib, 14 Jan. 1688), and accom- 
panying the king to Newmarket for racing, to 
Bagshot for hunting, and on divers royal pro- 
gresses (Sistorielc ijfe,pp. 19-31). In 1666 
he followed the fashion in volmiteering under 
the Duke of York, and was present on S June 
at the battle in Solehay (ij/e of James II, 
i. 493). In the following year he obtained a 
troop of horse, preparatory to his being in 
1668 named captain of the King’s ‘life guard 
ofhorae’(J2'Mforic^:Xbfi!,p. 20j cf.PnPTBjS.d. 
16 Sept. 1068). lie was made a privy coun- 
cillor m 1670, an ugly year for his reputation. 
He may be freely acquitted of the indirect 
share attributed to him in the death of the 
Duchess of Orleans, at whose interview at 
Dover with her brother he had assisted 
(Rdhusst, p, 82) ; but neither filial affection 
nor the brutality of the times can excuse his 
share in the assault upon Sir John Coventry 
[q. V.] for his reflection upon the Idng's in- 
timacy with ‘ female actors’ (16. j of. BmutET, 
i. 496). Dryden in his ‘Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,’ pt. i. 1. 39, rmroaches Monmouth 
under the chaiactec of Absalom with Am- 
non’s (i.e. Coventry’s) murder (cf. Soora and 
SAinTSDUBT ad loo,). Coventry escaped with 
his life ; not so an unfortunate beadle whom 
Monmouth and the young Duke of Albemarle 
killed as a sequel to beating the watch on 
28 Peb. 1070 (see ‘ On Three Dukes killing 
the Beadle,’ an. Foems on Affairs of State). 

"When in January 1670 'Monmouth euc- 
ceeded Albemarle (Mouck) as captain- general 
of all the kiim’s forces, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the Duke of York, his tot 
serious difference with the latter seems to 
have taken place (Life of James 21, i. 464-6; 
cf. Dabi^oitih's note to BinujrBi, ii. 239). 
In 1672 he commanded the English auxiliary 
force against the Dutch under the eyes of 
Turenne and of Louis XIY himself, and on 
hie return, in the company of the Earl of 
Peversham, to the seat of war in 1673, he 
took on active part in the elwe of Maestricht, 
which capitulated on 2 July. ‘Much oon- 
sidered’ on account of his services (Bbiibbi, 
iL 19), he was fSted, pomiioned, and, on letteis 
commendatory from the king, elected chan- 
cellor of the university of Cambridge (16 July 
1674). In 1674 or 1876 the chancellor danced 
in Crowne’s ‘Galisto’ at oourtj when Lady 
'Wentworth, afterwords his mistress, acted 
Jupiter (Ohownb, Worlcs, i. 248-9) j before 
this he had been involved in on mtrigua 
with Eleanor, daughter of Sir Boheit Need- 
ham (JSfet. MSS. Comm. 7lih Em. App. p. 
306; cf. Hobaob 'WAiPom, Letters, ed. 
Cnnuingham, i. 381 and note). In February 
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1678 he was sent at the head of a small 
force to protect Ostend against the French 
(Rdhesbs:, p. 128; BuniraT, ii. 127), and to 
raise the siege of Mons on the eve of the con- 
clusion of the peace of Nimeguen. Ha was 
now the ally of the Prince of Orange, to 
whose English marriage in the previous year 
he was said to have objected from motives of 
both interest and pique (Ossobt up. Bttbndt, 
ii. 61 M.) On his return to England in August 
he found the popish plot agitation just astir, 
and Charles II now began his policy of 
balancing the rights of nis brother by the 
populari^ of his bastard son (Bubitbx, ii. 
172). Monmouth more and more identified 
himself with the protestant movement ; de- 
tailed (24 Oct. 1078) to the House of Lords 
his measures for dealing with papists in the 
army and providing for the safety of the lo n g 
{Sist. MSS. Comm. 11th Hep. App. pt. ii. 
p. 88, cf 7th Bep. App. p. 471), and was him- 
self proved on the testimony of Bedloe to 
be in danger of assassination. He lost no op- 
portunity of heightening his popularity (cf. B. 
Noutu. Autoh. ed. J essopp, p. 38 ), and the re- 
port of his being the king's legitimate son was 
revived so vigorously wat Charles II twice 
declared solemnly (6 Jan. andSMar. 1079-80) 
before the pri-^ council that the story of his 
marriage with Lucy Walters was afiction, and 
that he hod married no woman but the queeu; 
on 6 June 1680 these statements were pub- 
lished as parts of a similar document, ' His 
Majesties Declaration’ (Er.iis, Oriy. Letters, 
let ser. iii. 844-6). Already in April 1670 
Eerasby (p. 167) wrote of him as ‘ the man 
in power.’ It was with the distinct object 
of preventing Monmouth from being put at 
the head of an aggressive protestant admini- 
stration that Sh' William Temple devised 
his scheme of a large privy council in which 
Monmouth, Shafte^ury, and their associates 
should be included, but would not be omni- 
potent. For to Monmouth, in conjunction 
with the Duchess of Portsmouth and Lord 
Essex, Temple attributed the overthrow of 
Danby, imputing to him the design of bring- 
ing Shaftesbury, with whom he was now in- 
timate, into power, and tanmering with the 
succession (‘Memoh's of Sir WTemple,’pt.iii., 
Worles (fol. 17 60), i. 338). On the other nand, 
at court Monmouth was thought to have 
favoured Temple’s schema, using it as the 
occasion on which he 'began to set up for 
himself’ (Rcbusbt, p. 167). He was named a 
member of the committee of intelligence in 
matters both foreign and domestic, which 
was formed earB in the year (SiDirar, JDiary 
and Corresponaenee, i. 6 n.) 

After the Exclusion Bill had passed its 
second reodingin the new House of Gommous, 


parliament was prorogued, and a schism maid, 
fested Itself among the opposition leaden. 
At the head of the party of action, along witli 
Shaftesbury, stood ‘exercituum nostonim 
genernlis,’ as Monmouth was designated inhis 
writ of summons to the House of Lords (Hitt 
MSS. Cmnm. 11th Rep. App. pt. ii. p. go) . 
was his popularity diminiSied when he’ was 
chosen toquell the insurrection which ensued 
in Scotland on the murder of Archbhhop 
Sharp (JRcamert, p. 81). Monmouth arrhed 
in Edinhuimh on 18 Juno 1679, and his easy 
victory at Bolhwell Bridge on 22 June vin 
tually put an end to the rebellion. The 
clemency shown by him to many of the 
numerous prisoners taken in the battle (c£ 
Scott, Old Mortality) was disapproved by 
the Duke of York, and even by the kmg 
(BtnsNBr, ii. 230 n.), but in conjunction 
with hie military success insured him an en- 
thusiastic reception on his return to London 
(Tbmblb, u. 8.,_p. 340). The king had again 
dissolved parliament, but James was still 
in exile, and on the king’s falling seriously 
ill in August Monmouth ventured to request 
that the dulce might be prohibited fiom re- 
tumiug. Charles IL however, gave the de- 
sired permission, and the warm reception of 
the Duke of York by the king was, on the 
recovery of the latter (16 Sept.), followed by 
Monmouth’s being deprived of ms commission 
as general, and ordered to absent himself for 
some time &om the kingdom (Lutebbix, i. 
21). He was loth to go, and began to despair 
of his father (Sidbby, JDiary, i. 127, 161 71.), 
so that during the latter part of September 
there were various rumours in London as to 
his movements andiutentions(cf. VerneyMSS. 
in Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 475), 
Ultimately he left for HoUand at the dose of 
the month, after an interview in Arlington 
Gardens with the Idng, who insisted on his 
depniture, but told him it should not be for 
long (26.) His submission to the royal uish 
hod boenadvised Wills wbig&ieuds (Bubkbt, 
ii. 2S8) . At the Hnguo ho seemed in a melan- 
choly mood, went twice to chmuh on one day, 
and was feasted by the fanatics at dinner 
(SiDNiir, i. 164, 166). During this visit tbs 
first personal approximation between Mon- 
mouth and the Prince of Orange seems to 
have token place (26. i. 190, 19^. 

At midnight on 27 Nov., the Duke of York 
being now m Scotland, Monmouth, though 
he had in vain sought to obtain the rOTsl per- 
mission for his return, reappeared in London, 
where he was received with much pppnlar 
racking (Rdebsbv, p. 181 ; EVEtra', li. 359 j 
LuttebIiI, i. 29). The king inimediately 
issued orders for Monmouth’s chief military 
and civil offices to be tolcen from him, and 
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for JJoniBOUtli to be formal^ sent out of the 
iinirdombyorderin council (Life of James II, 
i b % ; but see LtriTiraLi., i. 26, 27). He re- 
fecd to see the letter which Monmouth wrote 
in reply, or to be moved by Nell Gwyn’s de- 
scription of the wan, pale looks of his un- 
happy son (1 Deo. 1670 j Yerney MSS. u. a. 
478 ). Monmouth in his turn courageously 
held his own, quitting Whitehall for his house 
in Hedge Lane, and declaring that ha would 
live on his wife’s fortune (Life of James II, 
71 . s.) Tn the meantime he made the most of 
his opportunities, worshipping in St. Martin’s 
Churah so ns to provoke a demonstration of 
sympathy (Yemey MSS^), and pimng his 
court to Nell Gwyn (Sidney, i,_ 207) and 
others of his father’s mistresses (ib. p. 298). 
About the same time (30 Jan. 1680) ne was 
said to be involved in two guilty intrigues, 
one with Lad^ Grey, the othex with Lady 
iVentworth (tfi. i. 263-4). 

Faction nowraged among 'Addressers' and 
•Abhorrers,’ and m rebruary 1080 the Duke 
of York returned from Scotland. Loudon 
playhouse audiences clamoured against him, 
and vowed to be ‘ for his highness the Duke 
of Monmouth against the world’ (ib, i. 237), 
end in ‘ An Appeal from the Country to the 
City,’ attributea to Hohert Ferguson [q. y.] 
iFerguson the Plotter, p. 42), which one Har- 
ris was unsuccessfully prosecuted for publish- 
ing, the succession of Monmouth was advo- 
cated on the ground that ‘he who has the 
worst title mokes the best king,’ and that 
‘ Gh)d and my People ’ would in his cose make 
a good substitute for ‘God and my Kight’ 
(£^e of Lord William Sussell, i. 173). A 
design in which the Duchess of Portsmouth 
co-Dperated was talked of to empower the 
Idngtonomehis successor (BuEHETiii. 260-1 ; 
cf. Sidney, i. 16). But bolder projects were 
discussed in the secret meetinge hy the chief 
leaders of the opposition (Hebesby, p. 182), 
and it was determined to place the claims of 
Monmouth on a legal basis. 

Mot a tittle of reM evidence exists in favour 
of the supposed marriage between Charles II 
and Lucy W alters. Monmouth is said by Sh' 
Patrick Home (Marchmont Papers, vol. iii.) 
to have informed him, when about to start 
on the expeditiim of 1683, that he possessed 
preofe of his mother’s marriage, and Sir Pa- 
trick Hiime may have told the truth. Nor 
can any significance be attached to the fact 
that in 1665, writing to her brother about 
lacy Walters, the Princess of Orange twice 
referred to her as his wife (see Hallaii’s note 
toConst, Siatory, 0 . xii.) A story which ob- 
tained wide acceptance was to the effect 
that the contract of marriage between 
Charles and Lucy Walters was contained in 


a black box entrusted by Oosin, afterwards 
bishop of Durham, to Ids son-in-law, Sir 
Gilbert Gerard. No proof of the existence 
of the box was given. ’I'he king remembered 
a report that lloss, Monmouth’s tutor, had 
actually, though in vain, sought to induce 
Oosin, whose ‘penitent’ Lucy Walters pre- 
tended to be at Pari& to sign a certificate of 
the marriage (Life of James II, i. 491). Sir 
Gilbert Gerard was on 26 April summoned 
before the privy council, where he denied any 
knowledge of box or marriage contract (Lui- 
TEDLE, i.dS). Monmouth’s partisans issued a 
pamphlet called ‘The Perplexed Prince,’ and 
xmder the fashionable disguise of a romantic 
narrative which asserted the facts of the 


marriage Perguaon mamtained the truth of 
the marriage story in able pamphlets fsee 
FEBeusoN, BOEDEr, d. 1714]. Monmouth is 
said to have given Ferguson an annuity of 
fiftyguiueas. Fergusons first pamphlet pro- 
duced a new declaration from CfiiaTles em- 
bodying the preceding two. 

In August of the same year Monmouth 
started on au expedition among his friends in 
Wiltshire, Someraetshire, and Devonshire. 
Besides several smaUar towns, Bchester, II- 
minster, Chord, &c., he visited Exeter, where 
he was greeted hy about one thousand ‘stout 
youngmen.’ Onceinthecourseofthis journey 
he touched for the evil. Drydeu (Absalom 
e!nd.,4o7n'fop^e7,pt.i.l.741)oannothewrongin 
Bupposiug Shaftesbury to Wve suggested this 
quasi-royal progress, on which Monmouth 
was received with the utmost enthusiasm. 
In October he was back in London, where he 
still abstained from attending court (Lee* 
XBELE, i. 66) ; on lord mayors day he was 
ith 


received with loud acclamations in the citp 
(Yerney MSS. u. s. p. 479) ; in December he 
was present at Lord Stafibrd’s trial (Seroich 
Life, p. 106). 

The Exclusion Bill had now passed the 
commons, but had been rejected by the lords. 
Just before the prorogation (10 Jan. 1681) 
the former house, among a series of defiant 
reeolutione, voted one demanding the restora- 
tion to Monmouth of his offices, of which he 
had been deprived through the infiuence of 
the Duke of York (Ltfe Lord Ibussell, i. 
263). When a new parliament was sum- 
moned to Oxford, Monmouth’s name headed 
the petition against its being held anywhere 
hut at Westminster. At Oxford he awoared 
with a numerous foUowing, and, like the 
other whig chieft, kept open table, and did 
his best to secure the goodwill of the com- 
mons (Lobe Geey, Secret Bistory, p. 10). 
Shaftesbury’s attempt to make the Exdusion 
Bin unnecessaiy, hy inducing the king to 
name Monmouth his successor, having failed 
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Bet in. The protestaut joiaer, who la hia 
dying apeecb. represented liimself ea a Mad 
of detective commissioned by Monmouth, was 
sacrifice^ and Shaftesbury was put on trial 
for his life. Monmouth, hhe others, visited 
him on the night of his arrest (LTrTTEfii.E, i. 
106) j but the tories stEl hoped to separate 
Absidom and Achitophel, as is shown by the 
mitigations introduced by Dryden into the 
second (December) edition of hia great satire 
(published November 1081, and itself tender 
towards Monmouth). Part of this year was 
spent by Monmouth at Tunbridge Wells (£5. 
i. Ill, 118) ; in October ho threw up hia Scot- 
tish offices, rather than submit to a parlia- 
mentary test ; in November, retoming from 
a visit to Gloucestershire, ha became one of 
Shaftesbury’s bail (ib. pp. 143, 147), whereby 
he incurred the renewed displeasure of the 
Mim,who appointed the Dukes of Bichmond 
anoGrafton to vacant appointments formerly 
held by their half-brother (Bjdbesbt, p. 225 ; 
Luttedll, i. 160). Monmouth continued to 
maintain his attitude of resistance, thereby 
causing great uneasiness to his father, who 
for a time even feared that the murder of 
Monmouth’sintimate friend, Thomas Thynne, 
wouldbe popularly construed as a design upon 
the duke’s own life (Bodbbsbx, pp. 226, 228), 
On the other hand, the university of Cam- 
bridge obeyed the royal injunction to deprive 
Monmouth of the ehanoellorahip (April 1682), 
and burnt hia portrait in the schools. His 
tenure of office had been cMciiy signalised 
by his letter to the university, in reproof of 
the secular apparel which the clergy and 
scholars were beginning to wear (PnOTiETBn, 
Zife of_ Sen, i. 48 note). Monmouth himseli 
seems in May to have been willing to submit; 
but he contrived to insult Halifax as haying 
thwarted him in council, and was conse- 
quently severely reprimanded, and excluded 
from association with the king’s servants 
(ItGEnpy, pp. 260-1 j cf. LniTEBLi, i. 189, 
and Hist. MSS. Comm.7th. Rep. App. p. 362). 
Yet in August it was once more rumoured 
that the king intended to take him back into 
favour (Ltjttkdil, i. 216). 

But Monmouth was not his own master. 
According to Lord Grey (_Seeret JSiatory, p. 
16 seqq.) on insurrection had beon mooted 
between Shaftesbury and Monmouth early 
in 1681, when the king was again Ul at 
Windsor; in 1682, immediately after the 
election of tory sheriffs in July, Shaftesbury 
strongly urg;ed the necessity of a rising, and ' 
it was with this view that a number of meet- : 
ings were held in the autumn (at one of whiiffi 
Monmouth and Russell agreed inrqjectingthe , 


Scott 

‘ detestable ’ and ‘ popish' proposrilT^ 
saci-e the guards lu cold blood ; Ufe of ^ 
SmaeU, ii. 117), and that in September Mon- 
mouth went on a second progress in the TPe,t' 
On his return the insurreotion was to t,! 
finally arranged. Sir John Trenchard fa 
having been engaged by him to raise at W 
fifteen hundred men an and about Taunton 
(Gebt, p. 18). Monmouth was met It 
mnltitudes at Daventry and Coventry (i 

*’“*?'*£ of 

ham toNantwiohand Chester, where enthu- 
siasm reached its height, and he presented 
the plate won by him at Wallasey races to 
the mayor’s daughter, his god-child, ‘Hens- 
retta’ (JTm«. MSS. Comm. 7th Piep. App. p 
633). The progi-ess ended by his arrest b? 
the kmg s ordei- in the county town of Staf- 
fordshire, of which he was lord-lieutenant. 
He arrived in London in the company of the 
eeijeant-at-arms (23 Sept.), and, thdugb he 
Lore himaeH high under esamination by the 
secrolary of state, he was after some delay 
(JSaf. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. p. 359 ) 
bailed out by his political friends (Lutibeil 
L 222 ; see ' The Duke of Monmouth’s Ca^* 
in Somers Tracts, viii. 403-6). ’ 

Shaftesbury bitterly inveighed 
Monmouth’s irresolution, and urged hm on 
his release to return to CSieshu'e and begin 
the rebellion. He declined, to took part 
in the ' cahsls’ of Russell, Essex, and Sidney, 
who were hatching the plot for the murder 
of the kin g and the Duke of York. Accord- 
ing to the most probable version of these 
obscure transactions, Monmouth knew of the 
design to toko tho tog’s life on kis return 
from Newmarket in October. But he pro- 
tested against it (of. ii/e of Lord SmiU, 
ii. 61), and fell in with Ferguson’s derice 
of preventing it by keeping up preparations 
for a general insurrection, and by myerting 
money from the murder scheme. ’Monmouth 


appeared in the city on the night of the 
king’s return, having at the same time pre- 
pared everything for esc^e should it prore 
necessary {Fergwon tJie Plotter, p. 77 seqq.) 
After the oreakdowu of the first Bye House 
scheme Shaftesbury, who was In hiding, con- 
tinued to qiress for a rising, while Monmouth 
continued to maintain a coiisontiug but dila- 
tory attitude. At the end of October or be- 
ginning of November were held the tiro 
fatal meetings at Shephard’s bouse in Ah- 
church Lone, at both of which Ferguson and 
Rumsey were present, as well as Monmouth 
and his friends [see Rttssbh,, Wmujf, 
Lobb Rubsebl]. At the earlier of these meet- 
ings tho night of Sunday, 19 Nov., was flsed 
for the rising in London, and Monmouth's 
house was appointed as one of the meeting- 
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places of tlie insurgents (for further details 
see Obey, p. 28 seqc[. ; Fergimn the Plotter, 
pr. 88 seqqO At the second meeting at Shep- 
ard’s it u as announced that the preparations 
were incomplete, and the rising ms again 
postponed. Hereupon Shaftesbury fled the 
country. His flight (28 K ov.), succeeded by 
his death (21 Jan. 1683), deprived the whigs 
of the only chief who could command the 
support of Ijoudonj it also snapped the link 
between the ‘council of six’ (Monmouth, 
Essex, Howard, Russell, Hampden, and Sid- 
ney) and the assassination plotters. The two 
Actions still carried on their designs sepa- 
rately, and Monmouth in February 1683 paid 
a viat to Chichester, where he was preamied 
at in the cathedral on the subject of rebellion. 
But about this time Ferguson returned to Lon- 
don. The ‘council’ or ‘ cabal,’ to -which Grey, 
according to his o-wu account (p. 48), was now 
admitted, resolved upon the simultaneous out- 
break of three risings in England (London, 
Cbeshire, and the south-wes^ and a fourth 
in Scotland. Monmouth and Russell insisted 
upon the issue of a declaration in conformity 
Toth their views rather than -with the re- 
publican sympathies of Sidney and Essex, 
and it -was agreed that on the outbreak of the 
insurrection in London Monmouth should at 
once start for Taunton to assume the com- 
mand there. Lord Grey adds (p_p. 61-2) that 
Monmouth privately assured him of his he- 
liefthat the lusunectiou -would lead to Rttle 
bloo^hed, and speedily end in on accommo- 
^tion betw-eeu king and parliament, and of 
his detestation of a proposal to murder the 
Duke of York. Monmouth knew of the as- 
aassinatiou plot, and kept up relations -with 
the plotters, hut it cannot he kno-wn how 
far his conduct was the res-ult of impotence 
or of a formed design to frustrate the scheme 
of assassination. 

The king’s unexpectedly early departure 
from N ewmarketrumed the plot before it was 
ripe (MaTch)j ondl June its ' discovery ’ began. 
k proclamation appeared 28 or 29 June offer- 
ing a reward of 500h for the apprehension of 
Monmouth, Qtej, Armstrong, and Ferguson 
(Ltittkhkl, i. 263). A true biU for high 
treason wasfound against Monmouth 12 July 
(i3. p, 267), and a proclamation against the 
fugitives was issued in Scotland (ib. p. 270). 
Monmouth’s actual proceedings are ^scure. 
Beport (ib, p. 279) asserted ‘him to be at 
Oieyes, where Grey was officiously nego- ' 
tiating for his entry into the service of wie 
elector of Brandenburg (Gbiy, pp. 69-70) ; 
his biographer, Roberts, who cites no autho- 
rity, states that he retired to Lady Went- 
worth’s seat at Toddington in Bedfordshire, 
and was then reported to have escaped to 


the continent from near Portsmouth (i. 148). 
He is said to have chivalrously olTered to 

f ive himsdf up if he could thereby benefit 
tussell, who in the same spirit refused the 
offer (Life of Mussell, ii. 2.5). Barnet (ii. 411) 
says that he was on the point of going beyond 
sea and engamng in the Spanish service 
when, 13 Oct., Ilalifax discovered his retreat, 
brought himakiud^me&sagefrom the king, 
and -with some dimculty persuaded him to 
-write in return, craving the king’s and the 
Duke of York’s pardon, but protesting- that 
aR he had done had been to save his father. 
On 25 Oct. Charles H met Monmouth at 
Major Long's house in the city, and left him 
not unhopeful of mercy; at another interview 
on 4 Hov. he instructed Monmouth what to 
say to the Duke of York. Another letter, 
drafted like the former by Halifax, and 
couched in a tone of great humility towards 
-the duke os well os the king, was accordingly 
signed by Monmouth on 16 Nov., and in a 
final interview at Secretary Jenkme’s office 
on 24 Nov. Monmouth, in the meaence of the 
Diike of York, revealed to the king aU he 
knew conoerningthe conspiracy, naming thoss 
engaged in it, hut denyin^ll knowledge of 
the ossassmation project. He was then pro- 
mised his pardon : ‘ The low acted hie part 
well, and I too ; the Duke of York seemed not 
ill-pleased ’ (Robubts, i. 152-62 j Ooilinb, iii. 
376-8; Wnii-wooi), Memoirs of Trmsaciema 
b^ore 1688, 1700 ; Life of James II, i. 742- 
748 ; of. Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep, App, 
p. 368; Rbeesby, pp. 286-7; Lutthbh, 
1 . 292). On the neirt day Monmouth was 
brought before the council and discharged 
from custody; hie first visit was to the Duke 
of York, who took him to the king and queen 
(Hist. MSS. 0mm. Rep. p. 101). The former 
sent him a present of 6,0001, (TiuxiSBL'i,, i, 
29 ^. 

The king, however, iniored his promise to 
Monmouth (or what Bubkei, ii. 411, states 
to have been such), announced his confes- 
sion at the council, and even ordered the fact 
of it to he published in the ‘ Gazette.’ To liis 
great chagrin, Monmouth, whose pardon bad 
now passed the great seal, was thus exposed 
to the imputation of having confirmed the 
evidence given at the trials of Russell and 
Si^ey. The Duke of York still continu- 
ing urgent, the king, at Ormonde’s advice, 
called upon Monmouth to -write a letter 
aclmowledging his ‘confession of the plot’ 
(Bubitbi, 1 . 413) ; he complied, but was so 
perturbed by wbat he had done, that on the 
folio-wing day he prevailed upon the king to 
return him his letW. At the same tim e the 
king banished him from the co-urt ([Sbhat’^ 
True Aceounf, &a., 1686; cf. Hist, M8& 
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Comm, 7th Eep. App. p. 308 ; of. Rbkbsby, an interview between Argyll and Monm^ 

p. 288). endedinanagreementforsmultaneousacticn 

After lodging for a time in Holboru and in Scotland and England under their recti£& 
then at his country seat, Moor Park, near tive leadership 

Riclonansworth, Monmouth, though suhpoe- Gkei, p. 93). Meanwhile Monmouth hid 
need on Hampden’s trial, orossedfrom Green- been carrying on a correspondence •srithEnc- 
wich to Zealand, where he arrived about land (Geut, pp. 94-6). According to Lord 

January 1684 (LuTTimLi, i. 294 - 6 , 298 ). Grey, Monmouth and he determined to make 

It is at least open to question whether he the west the scene of the English rising and 
was not noting undei aSvioo from court ; he t® land at Lyme Regia about the bemnia'> 
refused to go to Hungary into the emperor’s of May, while other risings were to fSlowia 
service, because it ‘ would draw him too far London and Oheshire (id. pp. 90, 101-5), 
off’ (Ly^e of James II, i. 744). In March, Though at the request of the English govem- 
April, and May he was reported to he living ment the States-General consented to hanish 
in great splendour iu Flanders and at Brua- ArgyU, Monmouth, and Ferguson, the prs- 
sels, provided with a command, on income, porations were carried on with the conni- 
the title of royal highness, and his plate vonce of the Amsterdam authorities. The 
from England (TiUintDiii., i. 303, 300 ; Mkt. money for Monmouth’s expedition was pro- 
ilf Isis’. C^m, 71h Rep. App. p. 499). In Oo- vided by pawning the jewels of the duke W 
tober he was living Inxuiioutiy as the guest his mistiess, ondbysubscriptions from private 
of the Prince of Orange at Leyden and The f’iends, of whom Locke was one ; none tame 
Hague, and treated by him with marked re- from England or from public sources. On 
spect (LuttbeLI, i. 318; of. MxOATOAy aud 2 May Argyll sailed, leaving behind Fergn- 
life cf James II, i. 744-6), Shortly before son and Tletcher of Saltoun to share Mon- 
the death of Ohorles II, Monmouth paid a mouth’s fortunes. Thus the Scottish rn- 
seoret visit to England, apparently about terprise forced the hand of the English, 
the end of November 1684 (of. Hist. MSS. Monmouth embarked at Sontfort unmolested 
ChwiOT, 7th Rep. App, pp. 378-9); and it was on 24 May, and six days later joined his 
believed that had the king lived a little petty armada in the Texel. It consisted of 
longer he would have taken Monmouth hack a man-of-war, the Helderenbargh, and two 
into favour. But Charles 11 died on 6 Feb. tenders; on board were Lord Grey, Elebier 
1086,withouti'ecommendingMonmouthwith of Saltoun, Ferguson, a Brandenburg officer 
the rest of his natural children to Iris brother of the name 01 Buyse, with a few other 
(Eveexe, ii. 444). Monmouth received the gentlemen and men, includiug Monmouth, 
news witir genuine grief. eighty-three in all (MAQairLAZ ; cf. Febqubox 

He was immediately banished from the ra. Eohaee, iii. 766 7, and in Ferguson the 
Spanish Netherlands, whither he had with- Pfotfer, pp. 209-12; Btonei, iii. 26 n.) Bad 
drawn (LuTXBBEE, i. 333), having been dis- weather kept Monmouth nineteen days at 
missed by the Prince of Orange, so as to sea. As he passed the Borsetshu-e coast, he 
avoid a summons to give him up. Aocordii^ sent Thomas Bore, who possessed great in- 
to Macaulay’s authorities he pledged bis ffueuce at Taunton, to announce his coming, 
word to the Prince and Princess of Orange On 11 Jime the expedition itself was off 
to attempt nothing against the government Lyme Regis, and in the evening Monmouth 
of EnghmfL and was advised by the former went asbore (Roeebib, i, 220 seqq.) Eh 
to serve the emperor against the Turks, declaration, composed by Eergpison, which 
Burnet asserts (iii. 14-16) that he was pre- was read iu the market-place, claimed for 
vented by those around mm from adopting him, os ‘the now hoad and captain-general 
so inoffensive a course. He was accompanied of the prolestont forces of this kingdom,’ a 
to Brussels by Lady Wentworth, who now ‘legitimate and legal’ right to the crown, 
lived with him as his wife. hut distinctly promised to leave the deter- 

Monmonth had not engaged himself with mination of that right to a free parliament 
the English and Scottish exEes before the (Roeebts, i. 236-60; cf. Eohakd, iii. 7S3- 
death of Charles II. After the accession of 70(B. The declaration reached London pn 
James H he consented to see Sir Patridi 18 JunCj and three days later a hiU of attain- 
Hume at Rotterdam, and discussed a con- der against liim received the royal assent, 
certed plan of action between the other exiles while a price of 6,000/. was placed upon his 
and Argyll. Monmouth was soon ready to head (Rbbesbt, p. 332). 
co-cmerate, and to conciliate republican feel- Four days were spent at I^me, where 
ing by promising not to claim the crown ex- Monmouth sojourned at the George Inn. 
cept by the common consent of those oon- Men come in fast, hut though arms were 
earned. Ferguson was once more busy, and landed for five thousand, they proved mostly 
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Ijra-wl in 
Flcteher 

iL atter, his 

SoffiMr O'i. p. 703). His -worst was Lord 
Gtev, who on Sunday, 14 June, being de- 
tached to Bridport against a body of Dorset- 
shire militia, contrived to spoil what might 
have proved an effective success (i4. p. 763; 
cf. Fox, Sistoiy of James II, 1808, pp. 389- 
"io). On 16 June, having learnt that the 
Devonshire militia under Albemarle and the 
Somersetshire under Somerset were marching 
on Lyme, Monmouth set forth at the head 
of from two to three thousand men, and all 
bat crossed Albemarle on his march. He 
did not venture an attach (cf. Daibxmplb, 
4th edit. i. 134, in censure), but encamped 
between Axminster and Chard. On 18 June 
he entered Taunton (of. TotrLimT, History 
of Taimton, ed. Savage, p. 439)._ His reeep- 
tionhere, includi^ the presentation of colours 
by the ‘ maids of Taunton’ (Robdbts, i. 304), 
marks the oUmax of his undertaking. The 
number of his followers under arms had now 
increased to seven thousand men, and at his 
tot council of war it was decided to con- 
tinue the advance. On 30 June he was pro- 
claimed king of England at Taunton markct- 
cMss, after which he assumed the royal style, 
both in a warrant for the impressing of scythes 
and in a letter to his ' cousin ’_^bemarle 
(Eliis, Original Letters, 1st ser. iii. 340 ; of. 
DiiBtMPiB, i. 176), was prayed for, and 
touched for the evU.. To avoid confusion, his 
followers called him * King Monmouth,’ an 
odd designation which long siuvived among 
the peo^e (l^OAULix). A price was put 
upon the head of James H os a traitor, and 
the parliament at Westminster was declared 
a traitorous convention. 

On Sunday, 31 Jtme, leaving Taimton open 
to Albemarle, Monmouth moved on to Bridg- 
water, where he met with an enthusiastic 
reception, and was proclaimed king by the 
mayor. Thence he proceeded by Hlaston- 
bury to Shepton Mallet, where (33 June) he 
fifst communicated to his officers the project 
of an attack upon Bristol, where the Duke of 
Beaufort wen about to assume -the command 
of a garrison of four thousand men. The 
Avon was successfrilly crossed at Eeynsham, 
but bad weather mado a retrograde move- 
ment necessary, and after a slight elrirmish 
with some king’s horse, Monmouth, whether 
or not moved by Beaufort’s threat to fire 
Bnstol, decided to forego the attack upon 
that ci^-, though it had been the abject of 
his movements since leaving Lyme. He 
like-wise rejected a scheme of marching by 
way of G-louoester into SbropshLre and Ohe- 
sbiie, electing, in the hope oi reinforcements, 


unsuitable (Echabd, iii. 787). A 
wkich ‘ old Dare ’ was shot down by 
. 1 ? j •vrnT.-niniitli t.n dismiss thel 


to make for Bath instead. But Bath re- 
fuaed to surrender (30 .Tune); the promised 
Wiltshire regiments failed to appear, and 
Monmouth sent his chaplain, Howi, to Lon- 
don to hasten the rising of his friends (Fbr- 
ausow, p. 233). But he was losing heart, 
and appears to have been at times in a state 
of nervous prostration (Wade ap. Bobebis, 
ii. 16-17). _ The engagement fought by his 
force at Philip’s Norton against the advanced 
guard of the royal troops under his half- 
brother, the Duke of Grafton, was on the 
whole successful (27 June) ; but at Frome 
next day he received the news of Argil’s 
defeat, and relapsed into despondency p?ox, 
p. 266). Many of his followers deserted, and a 
suggestion (according to Wade Monmouth’s 
o-wn) was momentarily entertained that the 
duke and his original following should escape 
by sea to Holland (Eohabd, iii. 766). It was 
now reported that a large body of peasantry 
had risen in Monmonth’s favour and flocked 
to Bridgwater. Hither accordingly his army 
marchedfromFrome. Bridgwater wosreached 
S July, but the number of rustics assembled 
there was insignificant. Two days later the 
king^B army under Eeversham and Ohurchill, 
consisting of some two thousand regulnia 
and fifteen hundred Wiltshire militia, en- 
camped on Sedgemoor, about three miles off. 
From Bridgwater church tower Monmouth 
recognised tne Dumbarton regiment, formerly 
commanded by himself; but the want of 
discipline in the royal army was thought 
encouraging. At 11 p.a. on Sunday, 6 j3.y, 
Monmouth led his ormy without beat of 
drum by a circuitous route of nearly six 
mUea to the North Moor, where about 1 A.ir. 
they crossed two of the ‘ rhines ’ separating 
them ft’om the royal army. Athird,wmchhaa 
not been mentioned to Monmouth, stopped 
his progress immediately in frice of the royal 
troops, and the battle began. About two thou- 
sand of Monmouth’s troops, largely Taunton 
men, took port in it ; the infant^ led by him* 
self behaved gallantly, but his horse under 
Lord Grey was easily dispersed. Whether 
or not urged by Grey, Monmouth rode off 
the field before the fighting was over, and 
left his soldiery to theu fate. Half of them 
were cut to pieces (Maca-uxat’s note in ch. 
V.; HarHwicke State Papers, ii. 806-14; 
Eohabb, iii. 768-70, and Ferguson tJiePlottsr, 
pp. 384^8). 

Monmouth, Grey, and Buyse, -with a party 
of about thirty horsey rode hard from the 
field of battle in the dnection of the Bristol 
Channel, it is said to -within twelve miles of 
Bristol. Rejecting the advice of Dr. Olives^ 
one of the party, to cross into Wales, Mon- 
mouth, Grey, and Buyse then tmmed south 
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Thej slept in Mr. Strode’s house at Down- 13 July, and advised the Iring to sendtro ' 
side, near Shepton Mallet, and then went into Cheshire (see Original Zetterg ofn 
on in the direction of the New Forest and Duke of Momnouth, in the Bodleian 
Lymington. On Cranhoiune Chase their edited hy Sir Q-eorge Duckett for the Csm^' 
horses failed, and disguising themselves as Society, 1879). To the bishops, Turner ani 
rustics they pursued their lourney on foot, Ken, who visited him, while seeking to avoid 
Gheysoon separating from the others. Next discussion of his political conduct he gm' 
day one of the search parties under Diehard, with sorrow of the bloodshed it had 
lord Lumley, afterwards first earl of Scar- sioned (BuEiniT, iii. 6S-6) ; and, probably for 
borough [q. v.l, and Sir William Portman his children’s sake, declared in writing that 
(1641 P-1090) [q. V.] came on Grey, and the Charles II had often in private denied to 
day after (8 July) on Buysa, and not long Irim the truth of tho report as to the mar. 
afterwards, at 7 A.it., on Monmouth, hidden riage with his mother, as well as that the 
in a ditch. From Ringwood, whither he was title of king had been forced upon himselt 
token with the other prisoners, Monmouth On the other hand he refused to avow regret 
was carried under the guard of Colonel Legge, for his connection with Lady Wentworth 
who had orders to stah him in case of die- which he maintained to be morally blameless’ 

turhance, by Farnhom and Guildford to Under these circumstances the bishops felt 
Vauxhall, whence a barge convej ad him to unable to administer the sacrament to him 
the Tower. Hither his children had preceded (Evelyit, ii. _471). He was more yielding 
him, voluntarily followed by their mother. towards Tenison, then vicar of St. Martin's 
Monmouth, whose courage had colli^sed who at his request attended him early on the 
at the actual time of his capture (DaZi- day of his death, but he too withheld the 
KTMPU], i. 141, and «.), before leaving Ring- sacrament. On the same morning (Wednes- 
wood addressed to the king a letter (pub- day, 16 July) Monmouth took leave of his 
lished at the time, and repr. in Life of children and their mother (RoBimT8,ii.l3J. 
James II, pp. 33-3 j Ecrunn, iii. 771, &c.), in 134 ; DaievmpiiB, i. 144 j Sidaeu Correspon. 
which, wiUi many servile protestations of re- denoe, i. 4 n. , 36 and «. ; Bxteitbt, i. 479 i Miit. 
morse, he entreated an interview in order to MSS, Comn. 7th Rep. App. pp. 204, 206, SOsj 
give to the king information of the utmost 286). On the scaffold he avowed himsdfs 
importance. This possibly reckless assertion member of the church of England, but de- 
has been variously interpreted to have re- dined specifically to profess tiie doctrine of 
fen'ed to the Prmce of Orange (cf. Dai,- non-resistanco or to utter a ‘public and psN 
Evupiis, u.s.) and to Simderland (of. Mao- ticular’ condemnation of his rebellion. He 
PHPBSoir, Original Papers, i. 146; Zifa of atten^ted once more to vindicate his relation 
James II, ii, 34-8; Foz,f. 389). Man- withLadyWeatwortb; alter aomebesiUtm 
mouth also wrote from Rmgwood to the responded by an ‘Amen’ to a repeated mvi- 
qneen dowager and to Rochester (Eliis, tation to join in a prayer for the Mim; le- 
Original Ze^rs, let ser. iii. 343 ; Clarendon fused to make a dying speech, and died with 
Cor?'e^on(fen(!e,ed. Singer,!. 143). JamesH perfect dignity, though the esecutionei(Jo1in 
granted the interview demanded, and it took Ketch) bimgled his work. According to a 
place on the afternoon of the day of the pri- trustworthy eye-witness, he struck the dube 
sonar’s arrival, at Chiifinch’s lodgings (Lives five blows and ‘ severed not his head hm 
of the Narihs, ii. 6 n.) Monmouth seems his body till he out it ofif with his knifs’ 
to have striven to exaggerate the humiliation (Vei'ney MSS.) Bis remains were buried 
of his position. The king’s account of the under the communion-table of St. Peter's 
interview ^Life, ii. 36 seqq.), though devoid Ohurch in the Tower (MaoatjIiAX; Somn 
of gonerosity, bears the aspect of truth; it Tracts, i. 316 ; cf. TonLMitr, pp. 493, 600; 
seems to imply, in accordauce with the state- Pipupiee, lAfe of Ken, i. 317 seqq.) The 
ment of Burnet (iii. 63), that already on this abstract of his speech on the scau^ pub- 
occasion Monmouth offered to become a catho- lished by his partisans seems fiction, 
lie. He was reminded by Dartmouth that The duke had by his wife four sons and 
his having declared himself king left him no two daughters. One of the latter died in 
hope of pardon, and the act of attainder pre- the Tower in August 1686. Of the sons, 
viously passed against him made any trial James, earl of Dalkeith, and Henry, cieat^ 
imnecessary. His execution was fixed for earl of Deloraine in 1706, survived their 
the next day hut one after his committal to father. The latter is noticed separatriy. 
the Tower. His appeal to the king for a short James, the elder son (1674-1706), married 
respite, even of a day, was refused (Etiis, in 1693 Henrietta, daughter of Laurence 
Original Letters, 1st ser. iii. 346 ; Clarendon Hyde, first earl of Rochester [q. v.]; bewu 
Qarrespondm/ce, i. 144-6). It was dated buried in Westminster Abbey m March 1703, 
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leavinff ft son Francis (d. 1761), who suo- 
cfifided his grandmother (Monmouth'awidow) 
as second duke of Bucdenoh, and was grand- 
father of Henry Scott, third duke of Hue- 
clench [q. v.] Monmouth’s widow became 
on C May 1688 the wife of Charles, third 
lord Cotn-nnllis (Colliits) ; she was much 
helot ed by Queen Caroline when Princess of 
Wales (see Lady Oowpeb, Dmri/, 1716, p. 
It’o), and died, aged 81, on 6 Feb. 1731-2. 
In the spring of 1680 Lady Went worth died 
at Toddington Manor, in an old plan of which 
two adjoinio"' rooms are stated to he called 
•the Duke of Monmouth’s parlour’ and ‘my 
lady’s parlour’ (Lybons, Maffm Britannia, i. 

^ llacftulay has collected proofs of the at- 
tachment of the west-country people to Mon- 
mouth's name, and of the oredufity with which 
it was intermixed (see also Ellis, Corresjpon ~ 
ieflM (1820), i. 87-8, 177). The popular in- 
atmet rightly recognised the simificance of the 
cause whi^ he so imperfectly represented ; 
hut he had in him monyr popular qualities 
and some genuine generosity of spirit. His 
fersonal beauty aud graces, his fondness for 
popular sports, especially racing, which he 
loved as a true son of his father, and his 
bMTery in war, were his chief recommenda- 
tions to genoral goodwill j his intellect seems 
to have been feMle. But he was brought to 
ruin by his moral defects, reckless ‘ ambitiou 
and want of principle’ (Etdlyit, ii. 471). 

The National Portrait Gallery contains 
two portraits of him, one by Sir Peter Lely, 
the other by his pupU, W. Wiraing, who drew 
Monmouth several times. His house in Soho 
Square, which suggested the watchword 
‘Soho’ on the night of the march to Sedge- 
moor, was pulled down in 1778, his name 
Buiviving, not very creditably, in that of the 
neighbouring Monmouth Street (Walpobb, 
Old and New London,]^ 166-7). 

[6. Boberts’s Life, Progresses, and Bebellion 
of James, Duke of Monmouth (2 vols., 1844), is 
s biography of rare industry and completeness, 
though occasionally deficient in vigour of judg- 
ment. Thera is ^so a life of Moumouth in 
Collins’s Feer^a of England (6th ed.), iii. SQ6- 
387. The Historical Account of the Hexoick 
Life and Magnanimous Aotions of the Duke of 
Monmouth, Sea,, is a partisan panegyric, pub- 
lished in 1688. The other authorities axe cited 
shove.] A. W, W, 

SOOTT, JAMES, D.D. (1788-1814), 
pilitical writer, son of James Scott, incum- 
bent of Trinity Church, Leeds, and vicar of 
Baidsey, Yorkshire, by Annab^a, daughter 
of Henry, fifth son of Tobias Wickham, dean 
of York, was horn at Leeds in 1738. He 
was educated at Bradford grammar school, 


St. Catharine Hall and Trinity College, 
Oambridm, where ha graduated B.A. in 1767, 
proceeded M.A. iu 1760, B.D. in 1768, and 
D.D. in 177S. He was thrice successful in 
the competition for the Seatoiiian prize, was 
elected fellow of Trinity College in 1768, 
and was a frequent and admired preacher at 
St. Mary’s between 1760 and 176-1. He was 
lecturer at St. John’s, Leeds, between 1768 
and 1709, and curate of Edmonton between 
1760 and 1761. In 1766, under the inspira- 
tion of Lord Sandwich and the pseudonym 
of ‘ Anti-Sojanus,’ he contributed to the 
‘Public Advertiser’ a series of animated 
diatribes against Lord Bute, which were re- 
printed in 1767 in ‘ A Collection of Interest- 
ing Letters.’ He was also the author of the 
pieces signed ' Fhilanglia ’ which appear in 
the same collection, and of others published 
with the eignature of ‘ Old Slyboots ’ in 1769, 
and collected in ‘Fugilive Political Essays,’ 
London, 1770, 8vo. In 1771, through Lord 
Sandwich’s interest, he was presented to the 
rectory of Simonburn, Northumberland, 
where he spent twenty years and 10,0001. 
in endeavouring to got in his tithes. Worsted 
at law, some of his parishioners at length 
made a determined attempt on his life, upon 
which he removed to London, where he died 
on 10 Deo. 1814. By his wife Anne, daugh- 
ter of Hemy Scott, who sm'vived him, he left 
no issue. 

Besides his politicalyeiu: desprit and his 
Seatoniau poems. ‘ Heaven,’ ‘Purity of Heart: 
a Moral Epistle,’ and ‘An Ilymu to Repent- 
ance’ (Cambridge, 1760-8, 4to), Scott was 
author of: 1. 'Odes ou Several Subjects,’ 
London, 1761, 4to. 3. 'The Redemption: a 
Monody,’ Cambridge, 1768-4. 8. ‘Every 

Mon the Architect of his own Fortune, or 
the Art of Hieing in the Church,’ a satire, 
London, 1768, 4to ; and 4. ' Sermons on 
Interesting SuUects’ (posthumously with 
his ‘Life^ by Samuel Claphom), London, 
1816, 8vo. 

[Thoresby's Ducat. Leod. ed. Whitaker, i. 68j 
James's Bradford, pp. 846, 436; Grad. Oant.; 
Gent. Mag. 1814 ii. 601, 1816 ii. 627 ; Michols’e 
Lit Anecd. ix. 126, 724 ; Illustr, Lit. vii. 460; 
Walpole’s Mem. Geo. Ill, ed. Bussell Barker, 
ii.161.] J. M. R. 

SOOTT, Sib JAMES (1790 P-1872), ad- 
miral, son of Thomas Scott of Gleuluce in 
Wigtownshire, and of Ham Common in 
Middlesex, a cadet of the Scotts of Baehum, 
was horn in Loudon ou 18 Juno, pxobahlyin 
1790. He entered the navy in August 1803 
on board the Phaeton, wilm Captam after- 
wards Sir George Gockhurn (1772-1868) 
[q. vj, and served in her for two years on 
the East India station. In February 1806 
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he joined the Blanche "with Captain Lavie, 
and was present at the capture ofthel^eneh 
frigate Guerrifoe near the Faroe Islands on 

19 July. In September 1806 ho was entered 
on board the Captain, again with Oochburn ; 
and in July 1807 in the Aohille, with Sir 
Biohard King. In April 1808 he rejoined 
Gockhurn in the Fomp€e, and in her wont 
out to the West Indies, where, in February 

1809, he took port in the reduction of Mar- 
tinique. He came home with Coekburn in 
the BeUe-Isle, and under him commanded a 
gunboat in the reduction of Flushing in July 
and August. On 16 Nov. 1800 he was pro- 
moted to be lieutenant of La Fl^che, in the 
North Sea, and was in her when she was 
wrecked off the mouth of the Elbe on 24 May 

1810. In Ju^he was appointed to theBar- 
fleur on the Lisbon station, and in October 
was moved into the Myrtle, in which he 
served at the siege of Cadiz, and afterwards on 
the west coast of A&ica till April 1812. He 
was then appointed to the Grampus, again 
with Coekburn, whom in August he followed 
to the Marlborough. In November that 
ship went out to the coast of North America, 
where Coekburn, with his flag in the Marl- 
borough, and afterwards in the Sceptre and 
Albion, had command of the operations in 
the Chesapeake. Scott, closely foUowiiig 
the admiral, was constantly employed in 
landing parties and cutting-out expeditions ; 
and acted as the admiral’s aide-de-camp at 
Bladensburg, Washington, and Baltimore. 
In consequence of Oockbum’s very strong 
recommendation, Scott was promoted to be 
commander on 19 Oct. 1814, 

In May 1821 he commanded the Meteor 
bomb in the demonstration against Algiers 
[see Nn\iii], Sin Baubt BtrananD], and 
in the following' November was appointed to 
the Harlequin m the West Indies. He was 
promoted to be captain on 8 Jan. 1828. 
From 1884 to 1886 he commanded the 
President in the West Indies, as flag-captain 
to Coekburn ; and from 1837 to 1840 the 
President again, in the Pacific, as flag- 
captain to Kear-admirol Boas. In 1840-1 
he commanded the Samorang on the China 
station, and had an active and important 
share in the several operations in the Canton 
river, leading up to the capitulation of 
Canton. He was nominated a O.B. on 

20 Jime 1841, He had no farther service, 
but was promoted in due course to be rear- 
admiral on 26 Bee. 1664, vice-admu'al on 
4 June 1861, and admiral on 10 Feb. 1866, 
On 10 Nov. 1862 be was nominated a 
K.O.B. In accordance with the terms of 
the orders in council of 24 March 1866, as 
he had never hoisted his flag, he was put on 


the retired list. Against this and the » 
trospeetive action of the order he protesM 

^ain. He died at Cheltenham on 2 JIaich 
1872. He married m 1819 Caroline We 
only child of Richard Donovan of Tibb^rtun 
Court, Gloucestershire, and had issue one son 

[O’Byrno’s Nav. Biogr. Biot.; Hemowndu!; 
of Services, drawn up in 1848, and printed mta 
remorks, in 1866, in the intention (afterlrarii 
postponed indefluitoly) of bringing his ca«e 
before the House of Commons; Times, 8 March 
1872; information from the family; of, g,. 
Nias, Bm Josxph.'I j, 

SCOTT, JAMES ROBERT HOPE- 
(1812-1873), parliamentary banister, rdee 
Hopb-Scott.] '■ 


SCOTT, SiE JAMES SIBBALD DAVID 
(1814-1885), bart., of Dunninald, Fot&t- 
sbiro, antiquary, born on 14 June 1814, was 
eldest son of Sir David Scott of Egham, 
nephew and successor of Sir James ^bald 
of the East India Company’s service, who 
was created a baronet in 1806. The mothw 
of Sir Sibbald Scott was Caroline, daimliter 
of Benjamin Grindall, a descendant of El^ 
beth'a archbishop. 

He graduoted B.A. in 1836 from Christ 
Church, Oxford, was a captain in the rojid 
Sussex militia artillery from 21 April 1816 
to 22 Jan. 1866, succeeded to the baronetev 
in_ 1861, was J.P. and D.L. for Sussex ani 
Middlesex. He was a fellow of the ^ciety 
of Antiquaries, and an active member of the 
Royal Archeeolo^cal Institute. Various 
contributions from him ore to he found 
in volumes xxx-xxxiii. and xxxix. of its 
journal. 

Ilia chief work was ‘ The British Army : 
its Origin, Progress, and Equipment,’ a store- 
house of information on military matters, 
copiously illustrated. The first two volumes 
were published in 1868, and a third volume 
in 1880^ bringing down the record from the 
restoration to the revolution of 1688. 

In the summer of 1874 he paid a short 
visit to Jamaica, and his diary was published 
in 1876 under the title ‘To Jamaica and 
Back.’ It contains a sketch of the military 
and naval histo^ of the island, and describe 
in some detail the outbreak of 1865. 

He died on 28 June 1886 at Upper Nor- 
wood. His wife, whom he married on 
28 Nov. 1844, is noticed separately [see 
SooTT, nAEEiBT Aiwra]. By her ha lad 
three sons and four daughters. 

[Burke’s Baronetage ; Times Obituaty,30 Juno 
1885.1 E. M. L 

SCOTT or SOOT, JOHN (/. 1680), 
printer in London, may, as Herbert suggests, 
have been an apprentice of Wynl^ do 
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■^^e. Ilis first book, ‘ The Body of Polieie,' 
wasissued in May 1621, when he was living 
ijn St. Pulker’s parisshe without Newgate.’ 
It is dear that about this time, besides 
printing books in his own name, he printed 
loiae for Wyhkyn de Worde. In 1628 he was 
printing in St. Paul’s Ohni-chyard, and eight 
books are known bearing this address, though 
only two are dated. In 1637 he had removed 
to'^Pouster’ Lane in St. Leonard’s pariah, 
-where he printed six books, among them 
being the ballad of the battle of Agmcourt 
and the BtiU more celebrated ballad of the 
■Nutbrowne Maid.’ lie also was for a time 
living ‘ at George Alley gate’ in St. Botolph’s 
paii^, but the only book Itnown printed at 
st this place is undated. At the present 
time twenty-five books are known to have 
been issued by this printer, all of them being 
of extreme rarity. His disappearance in 
2SS7 and the appearance of another printer 
of the same name at Edinburgh in 1539 have 
led to their being often mistaken for the 
same man, but the characteristics of their 
work show that the two printers are distinct 
[see Scott or Scot, Josir, Jl. 1650]. 

[Herlert'a Typogr. Antiq. i. 317-18.] 

E. G. D. 

SOOTTor SOOT, JOIIN(/. 1660), printer 
in Scotland, has been considered by many 
writers as identical with the John Scott or 
Scot (^.1630) [q.v.] who printed in London. 
Tbou^ one or two coincidences lend a cer- 
tain appearance of probability to this theory, 
there is now little doubt that the two men 
are distinct. The Scottish printer appeped 
in Edinburgh in 1639, when he obtained 
a grant of some rooms in the Gowgate, but 
fbr some time after we hear nothing of him 
as a printer. In 1647 he was in Dundee, for 
letters were issued in that year to John 
Scrymgeour, constable of Dundee, ordering 
bis arrest, though for what ofience is nc% 
stated. In 1662 Scot’s first dated book was 
issued, the catechism of Archbishop Hamil- 
ton. This was printed at St. Andrews, doubt- 
less in order that the work might be done 
under the personal superintendence of the 
archbishop. For a few years Soot worked 
on steadily at St. Andrews and Edinburgh ; 
but in 1302, while printing the ' Last Blast of 
the Trumpet’ by Kinian Winzet [q. _v.], the 
Homan catholic schoolmaster of Linlithgow, 
a raid was made upon his office by the magi- 
strates of Edinburgh, the book seized, and 
the printer dragged offi to prison. His print- 
ing materials seem also to have been im- 
]Munded and given two years afterwards lo 
Thomas Bassandyne, another printer. By 
some means they seem to have found their 
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way again into Soot’s bands, for in 1668 he 
printed an edition of the works of Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount, at the expense of 
Henry Oharteris, an Edinburgh merchant. 
This was followed by another edition of the 
same work in 1671, the last dated book 
printed by Soot. Altogether twelve bools 
are known by this printer, but there is no 
doubt that he produced many more which 
have disappeared. Their ephemeral nature 
and strong controversial tendency favoured 
their destruction. 

[Edmond and Dickson’s Annals of Scottish 
Printing, pp. 160-97.] E. 6. D. 

SCOTT or SCOT, Sib JOHN (1686-1870), 
of Scotatorvet, or more properly Sootstarver, 
Scottish lawyer and statesman, was the only 
son of Eobert Scot the younger of Knights- 
Spottie in Perthshire, representative in the 
mole line of the Scots of Buccleuch. liohert 
Scot succeeded to the office of director of 
chancery on the resignation of his father, 
Bobert Scot the elder of Enighta-Spottie, 
but, falling into bad health, resigned the 
office in 1682 in favour of his father, its 
former holder. Bobsit Scot the elder in 
1692 again resigned the office to a kinsman, 
'WiUiam Scot of Ardross, on condition that 
his grandson, John Scot, the subject of this 
article, should succeed to it on attaining ma- 
jority, which he did in 1606. The directoiy 
ship of chancery, which had been long in the 
Scot family, was an office of importance and 
emolument ; for though the Scottish chan- 
cery did not become, as in England, a sepa- 
rate court, it framed and issued crown char- 
ters, brieves, and other crown writs. The 
possession, loss, and efforts to regain this 
office played a large part in the career of Sir 
John. He was educated at St. Leonard’s 
College, St. Andrews, which he appears to 
have entered in 1600, for he describes him- 
self in the register of 1603 os in his third 
year. After leaving St. Andrews he went 
abroad to study, and on his return was called 
to the bar in 1606. In 1611 he acquired 
Tarvet and other lands in Fife, to which he 
gave the name of Scotstorvet, and six years 
later he was knighted and made a prhy 
councillor by James VI, in whose honour he 
published a Latin poem, ’Hodoeporicon in 
serenissuni et invictissimi Fiiucipis Jacobi 
Sexti ex Scotid aui discessum.’ 

In 1619 he had a license to go for a year 
to Flanders and other parts (P. C, Reg, xii, 
787). In 1620 he endowed the professor- 
ship of humanity or Latin in the university 
of St. Andrews, in spite of the opposition 
of Idle regents of St. Salvator, the first of 
many acts of liberality to learning. He did 
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not practise much, if at all, at tlio bar, but 
recommended himself to Charles I by a sug- 
gestion for increasing the revenue by altering 
the law of feudal tenure. He became in 1629 
an extraordinary, and in 1 632 an ordinai'y, 
lord of session under the title of Scotstarvet. 
He was one of many Scottish lawyers and 
lairds who accepted the covenant, which he 
subscribed at his parish Mrk of Ceres on 
80 April 1638, and in the following Novem- 
ber he declined to sign the Icing's confession. 
In 1640 he served on the committee of the 
estates for the defence of the country. In 
1641 he was, with consent of the estates, 
reappointed judge by a new commission. 
During the war between England and Scot- 
land he served on the war committee in 1648 
and 1649, During the Commonwealth he 
lost the office both of judge and director of 
chancery. He made many appeals to be re- 
stored to the latter as an administrative, and 
not a judicial, office : but, although ho ob- 
tained an opinion in his favour by the com- 
missioners of the great seal, Cromwell gave 
it in 1662 to Jeffrey the quaker, who held it 
till the Restoration. Scot, through Monde, 
again appealed to Cromwell for the reversion 
or the office if Jeffrey died. Cromwell fined 
him 1,S00A in 1664 for his port in the war. 
But his later correspondence with Crom- 
well did not improve his character with the 
royalists, and on the Restoration he was 
fined 600/., and was not restored to the office 
of judge or that of director of chancery, 
which was conferred on Sir William Ker, 
who, he indignantly said, ' danced him out 
of It, being a dextrous dancer,’ Su' James 
Balfour well describes Scot’s public character 
in a few words : ‘ He was a busy man in 
troubled times.’ But in spite of his mis- 
fortunes, Scot did not cease to be busy when 
peace came. He returned to Scotstarvet, 
where he engaged in literary work and 
correspondence. There he died in 1670. 

Scot was thrice married : first, to Anne, 
sister of William Drummond [q. v.] ofHaw- 
thomden, the poet, by whom he had two 
sons and seven daughters; secondly, to 
Margaret, daughter of Sir James Melville of 
Haluiill; and thirdly, to Margaret Monpenny 
of Pitmilly, widow of Bigg of Aitherny, 
by each of whom he had one son. The son 
by Ms second wife, George Scott (d. 1086), 
is separately noticed. Sir John’s male de- 
scendants became extinct in the person of 
Major-general John Soot, M.P. for Fife, Ms 
neat-gieat-m-andson, who, at his death on 
24 Jan. 1776, was reputed the richest com- 
moner in Scotland. The general’s fortune 
passed cMc% to his eldest daughter, who 
married the Duke of Portland, but the estate 


of Scotstarvet was sold to Wemyss of 
myss Hall. Its tower, which Sir John built 
Btill stands, and tlio inscription, with, liil 
initials and those of Ms f&st wife Anne 
Drummond, as the builders, and its data 
(1627) are carved on a stone over the door 
Scot consoled himself for his disappoint- 
ment in losing office by composing ‘The 
Staggering State of Scottish Statesman he- 
tween 1660 and 1060,’ In it he endeavoured 
to show the mean arts and hapless fate of 
all those who secured offices, but it was not 

S ublisbed until a hundred years after his 
eath (Edinbui-^h, 1764, 8vo), so can only 
have been a private solace to himself and 
a few friends for whom manuscript copies 
were made. _ A more honourable resonree 
was the public spirit which led him to de- 
vote the most of Ms time and a large part 
of his fortune to the advancement orieun- 
ing and the credit of Ms country in the 
republic of letters. The tower of Scots- 
tarvet became a kind of college, where he 
attracted round him the learned Scotsmen 
of the time, and corresponded with the 
scholars of Holland, Caspar Bavlieus, Isaac 
Qruterus, and others. In it his hrotWin- 
law Drummond composed Ms 'History of 
the Jameses’ and the macaronic comiepoem 
‘Polemo-Middmin,’ wMch had its occasion 
in a dispute of long standing as to a right of 
way between the tenants of Scotstarvet and 
of Barns, the estate of Sir Alexander Oun- 
ningham, whose sister was Drummond’s 
betrothed. His intimacy with John Blean 
of Amsterdam led to we inclusion of a 
Scottish volume in the series of ‘Dehtis 
Poetarum ’ then being issued by that enter- 
prising publi^er. The Scottish volume, 
edited by Arthur Johnston [q, v.], and 
printed at the sole cost of Sir Jolm Scot in 
two closely printed duodecimo volumes, has 
preserved the last fruits of Scottish latinity, 
A more important work was the publication 
of detailed maps of Scotland in the great 
atlas of Blaeu. Scot interested himself in 
the surv^ of Scotland begun in 1608 by 
Timothy Pont [q. v.1 Pont’s drawing, after 
bis death about 1614 were purchased by the 
crown. Scot caused them to be reviaed by 
Sir Robert Gordon of Stroloch and bis eon, 
James Gordon, parson of BotMemay,and then 
went in 1646 to Amsterdam to superintend 
their publication, dictating from memory, 
to the astonishment of the ^blisher, the 
description of severeldistiicts. xhe workwaa 
not issued till 1664, when it appeared u 
‘ GeograpMee Blaeuaniee volumen quintum,' 
with dedicatory epistles to Scot both by 
Blaeu and Gordon of Stralooh. Other exam- 
ples of Scot’s liberal and judicious public 
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iXit -wave the estahlishmeut of tlie St. 
A^ndrews professorship of Latin and his en- 
^■wment of a charity for apprenticing poor 
boyi from Glasgow at the estate of Peskic, 
a film of 104 acres, near St. Andrews. 

rTbe Staggering State of Scots Statesman ; 
Sir John Scot’s Matinacript Letters in Adro- 
ftjtes’ Library; Eegister of Privy Council of 
Scotland, Tol. xii. pp. ex, 716-18; Preface to 
Pelitiffi Poetamm Scotornm, and Eleau’s Atlas 
of Scotland; Balfour’s Annals ; Baillie’s Letters; 
Prnnton and Haig’s Senators of College of 
Justice; Jlemoir of Sir John Scot by Bav. 0. 
Eoaers ; Preface to reprint of The Staggering 
State, Edinburgh, 1872.] M. M. 

SCOTT, JOHN (_1639-1696), divine, horn 
in 1630, was son of Thomas Scott, a grazier 
of Chippenham, Wiltshire, and s^ed as a 
lioy a three years’ apprenticeship in London. 
Then ^tering his course of life, he matricn- 
Ittted at New Inn HaU, Oxford, 13 Dec. 1668. 
He took no degpree at the time, hut later 
in life proceeded B.D. and D.D. (0 July 
166^. He became successively minister of 
St. Thomas’s, Southwark, perpetual curate of 
Trinity in the Minories (bmora November 
1678, Newooubt, Jiepertorium,i. 920), rector 
of St. Patei>-le-Poor, 1 Feh. 1678 (resigned 
before August 1691 ; ib. i. 639), and rector 
of St. Gilas-in-the-Fields.heingjjresented to 
the last benefice by the king, T Ang. 1091 
(XuwoouBT, JR^ertorium, i. 618). He was 
bnriad in the rector’s vault in St. Giles’s 
Church in 1696. He held a oanonry of St. 
Paul’s from 1686 till his death, hut was never 
canon of Windsor, as stated by Wood. An 
engraved portrait of Scott by Vandergucht 
ia ptefeed to ‘ Certain Oases of Conscience,’ 
1718, and another, by R. White, to his ‘Dis- 
courses,’ 1701. 

Besides twelve sermons published sepa- 
rately and preached on public occasions (ell 
in the British Museum; cf. Wood, AtAena 
Oiiwi. iv. 416), Scott wrote : 1. ‘The Chris- 
tian Life from its beginning to its Con- 
Bnmmation in Glory . . . with directions 
for private devotion and forms of prayer 
fitted to the several states of Christians,' pts. 
i. andii., London, 1681, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1683- 
1686, 8vo ; 6th ed. London, 1704, 8vo ; 9th 
ed. 1712, 8vo ; 9th ed. [er^ 1729-30, fol. ; 
in Pren(^, Amsterdam, 1699, 12mo, 2 parts ; 
in Welsh, London, 1762, 8vo. The work ulti- 
mately extended to five volumes. 2. ‘Certain 
Gases of Conscience concerning the Lawfril- 
nese of Joyning with Forms of Prayer in 
Fublick Worship,’ 1683, 4to ; 1686, 4to (as 
‘A Collection of Cases and other Discourses ’), 
2 yob. 1694, fol. ; 1718, 2 vols. In reply to 
thb appeared ‘An Answer to Dr. Scot’s 
Case against Dissenters concerning Forms of 


Prayer and the Fallacy of the Story of 
Common plainly discovered,’ 1700, 4t0j 
3. ‘The Eighth Note of the Church Ex- 
amined, viz. Sanctity of Doctrine ’ (in ‘ The 
Notes of the Church as laid down by Car- 
dinal Bellarmin Examined and Confuted '), 
London, 1688, 4to ; 1839, Svo ; and in Gib- 
son’s ‘Preservative against Popery,’ 1738, 
vol. i., 1848, vol. iii. 4. ‘The texts examined 
which papists cite out of the Bible for the 
proof of their doctrine and for prayers in an 
unknown tongue,' 1688, 4to ; and in Gibson’s 
‘Preservative against Popery,’ 1738, fol.; 
1848, 8vo, vol. vii. 6. ‘Practical Discourses 
upon Several Subjects,’ 2 vob. London, 
1697-8, Svo (vol. ii. with a separate title- 
page and with dedication signed by Hum- 
phrey Zouch). 

_ Scott wrote a preface for the second edi- 
tion of J. March’s sermons, 1699, 8vo, and 
Ms ‘Works,’ withthefuneralsermonpreacked 
at his death by Zaohens Isham [q.v.], were 
collected in 1718 (London, fol. 2 vols.; Ox- 
ford, 1820, 6vo, 6 vols.) In the ‘ Devout 
Christian’s Companion,’ 1708, 12mo ; 1722, 
12mo, are ‘ private devotions by J. S[oott],’ 
and some quotations from his hook are given 
in P. Liniboroh’s ‘Book of Divinity" and 
other devotional works, 

[Ld Nava’s Fasti ; Naweonrfc’s Bepertorium ; 
Wood’s Athenee Oxon. ; Abr. Hill’s Letters, p. 136 ; 
Isbam’s Funeral Sermon, 1695 ; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 12th Bep.v. HO; Notes 
and Queries, 8th ser. xii. 814.] W. A. S. 

SCOTT, JOHN C/l. 1661r-1696), ndveu- 
turer, first appeared on Long Island, New 
Netherlands, in 1664, when he was arrested 
by the Dutch authorities for treasonable 
practice with the neighbouring English. He 
represented himself os a disreputable hoy 
who had got into trouble by annoying the 
parliamentary soldiers, and who had been 
transported to the plantations. In 1663 he 
was acting in England in conjunction with 
a number of respectable and innuential New- 
Englandeis, and with them petitioning the 
government to confirm a purchase of land 
made by them from the Narragansett Indians 
and disputed by the inhabitants of Rhode 
Island. Soon after he writes from Hartford, 
New England, denouncing the Dutch as in- 
tr Ildars on Long Island. After ^e conquest 
of New Netberiands, he persuaded some of 
the Englbh settlers on Long Island to form a 
provisional government pending a settlement 
by the Duke of York, with Scott himself 
for president, and he mode some ineffectual 
attempts to exercise authority over the 
Dutch settlements on Long Island, In 1664 
he was imprisoned by the government of 
Connecticut, and in the next year he en- 
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gaged in a dispute with them as to the pro- 
prietary rights over certain lands on Long 
Island. Soon after EichardNicolla, governor 
of New York, denounced Scott as ‘ born to 
work mischief/ and as having brought about 
the dismemberment of New York through 
the grant to Berkeley and Carteret of the 
lauds on the Delaware. In 1067 he told 
“WiEiamson, Arlington’s secretary, a string 
of lies about New England. According to 
him, the antinomian disturbances in Massa- 
chusetts were caused by Sir Ilenry Vane 
and his two mistresses, Mrs. Hutehmson and 
Mrs. Dyer. 

About this time Scott succeeded in im- 
posing on an unhappy widow, Dorothea 
Gotherson, a landholder on Long Island. 
Her maiden name was Scott, and John 
Scott seems to have persuaded her that they 
were akin, and to have swindled her out of 
a largn sum. Ua then returned to London. 
In 1677 he made common cause with Titus 
Uates, and charged Fepys and his colleague, 
Sir Anthony Deane, with betrOTing the 
secrets of the admiralty to the French, a 
charge which was no doubt intended to strike 
at PMys’a superior, the Duke of York. Pepys 
and Deane were committed for trial. Fortu- 
nately an inquhy into Scott’s character dis- 
closed so many ini quities — not only the frauds 
connected with land already mentioned, hut 
also kidnapping and theft of jewels — ^that 
the prosecution was abandoned. Among 
Scott’s other crimes, he is said to have 
swindled theDutch government out of 7,0007., 
and to have been hanged in eiRgy at the 
Hague, an honoiu: whic£ he also enjoyed at 
thononds of his regiment, whose cashbox he 
carried oF. He likewise offered the French 
court information which should enable them 
to desiroy our fleet. In this case, however, 
it is said that he played the port of a double 
traitor, since the information was worthless. 
In 1681 he killed a hackney coachman and 
fled the kingdom, but was seen again in 
a seaman’s disguise and reported to Fepys in 
1696. After ttiis we hear no more of him. 

[State Papers (Col, Ser.), ed. Sainsbnry; 
Brodhead’s History of New York ; Scott’s 
Dorothea Scott ; Pepys’s Diary.] J. A. D. 

SCOTT, JOHN (17S0-178S), quaker poet, 

S oungest son of Samuel Scott, a quaker 
nendraper, by his wife, Martha WiUcins, 
was born in the Grange Walk, Bermondsey, 
on 9 Jan. 1730. At seven ke commenced 
Latin under John Clarke, a Scottish school- 
master of Bermondsey ; hut his father's re- 
moval to AmweE, Hertfordshire, in 1740 
interrupted his education. He developed a 
taste for poetry, and wrote verses in the 


-ueniiemans magazine ' Between 176S 
1768. After 1760 he paid occasional vUiJ 
to London, and made the acauainiiiTini. 


John Hoole [q. v.l who introduced him *0 
Dr. Johnson. In November 1770 he toolt a 
house at Amwell, frequented Mrs. Montara’a 
parties, and made many literary friend,. 
Among them was Dr. Beattie, in whose de- 
fence Scott afterwards wrote letters to tie 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine ’ (March 1778). Ii, 
Johnson, who visited Scott at Amwell, wrote 
that he ‘loved’ Scott. Scott published in 
1776 his descriptive poem, ‘Amwell’ f2nd 
edit. 1776, 4to; reprinted Dublin, 1776), 
His ‘Poetical Works’ (London, 1782, Syo- 
reprinted 1786 and 1796) were attacked by 
the 'Oritical Review’ (July 1782, p. 47) 
and Scott fll-adviaedly defended hinuelf in 
‘ A Letter to the Critical Reviewers,' Lon- 
don, 1782, 8vo. He next coUeeted his ‘ Cri- 
tical Easaya j ’ hut before they were pnl- 
lished he died at his house at Ilatchli', 
12 Dee. 1783, and was buried at theFiiands' 
burial-OTOund there. In 1767 he mamed 
Sarah Frogley, the daughter of a selMn- 
Gated bricldayer, to whom he owed his &={ 
introduction to the poets. She died a year 
later with her infant, and Scott wrote an 
‘Elegie ’(London, 1769, 4toj 2nd edit. 176!)). 
By his second wife, Mary, daughter of aW 
ham de Horne, Scott left one daughter,Maris 
de Home Scott, aged six at his death. 

Johnson consented to write a sketch of 


Scott’s life to accompany the ‘ Essays j ’ but, 
hie death intervening, it was undertaken by 
Hoole, and puhliehed in 1786. A portrait 
by Townsend, engraved by J. Hall, which is 
prefixed, is said to be inexact. 

Scott’s verses were appreciated by his con- 
temporaries. Besides the works mentioned 
he wrote: 1. ‘Four Elegies, descriptiyo and 
moral,’ 4to, 1760. 2, ‘ Observations on the 
State of the ParooMal and Vagrant Poor,’ 
1773, 8vo. 8. ‘ Remai’ks on the Patriot ' [by 
Dr. Johnson], 1776, 8vo. 4. ‘Digests of the 
General Highway and Turnpike Lows,’ 
Loudon, 1778, 8vo. 6. ‘Four Moral Ec- 
logues,’ London, 1778, 4to ,• reprinted in the 
‘ Oabinet of Poetry/ 1808. His collected 
poetical works and ILf^ tke latter based 
upon Hoole’s, are included in the series of 
‘Britisk Poets’ by Anderson, Chalniers, 
Campbell, Davenport Pork, and Sanford. 

Samuhl Scott (1719-1788), elder brother 
of the above, born in OTacechuroh Street, 
London, on 21 May 1719, settled at Hert- 
ford and became a quaker minister Of sober 
temperament, inclined to melancholv,. he 
was deeply read in the writings of Wuliam 
Law [q. v.l, Francis Okely [q. v.], pd other 
mystics. He published a ‘ Memoir of the 
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T Illness ' of his brother (n.d.)) and died 
on SO Nov, 1788, His ‘ Diary,’ edited by 
Riehard Phillips, was published, London, 
1809 12®o (2nd edit. 1811 1 reprinted in 
Philadelphia, and in vol, ix. of Evans’s 
< Friends’ Library,’ Philadelphia, 1846). One 
of his sermons is in * Sermons or Declara- 
tions,’ York, 1824. 

[Memoir by Hoole in Critical Essays, 1786 ; 
Mein, of the last illness, Ac., by his brother, 
Eamuel Scott; European Mag. September 178i2, 
pp, 193-7; Gent. Mag. December 1788, p. 
1^086; Soswell’s Johnson, ed. Hill, ii. 338, 361 ; 
Monthly Heview, July 1787, p. 26; Chalmers’s 
Biosr. Diet. ; Onssans's Hist, of Hertfordshire, 
vol. ii. ‘Hundred of Hertfo:d,’p. 119; Olutter- 
lucfe's Hist, of Hertfordshire, ii. 20, 76 ; HiehoU’s 
lit. Illuatr. vol. v., ‘ Letters of Joseph Cocfcfleld,’ 
pairim ; Pratt’s Cabinetof Poetry, vol. vi.pp. 11- 
100; Eorbea's Life of Beattie, ii. 107-12,122-8; 
Friends' Biogr. Cat. pp. 687-96.] 0. P. S. 

SCOTT, JOHN, Eaei of OtoirjrELt 
(1789-1708), chief justice of the king’s bench 
in Ireland, bom on 8 June 1789, was the 
son of Thomas Scott of Urlings, co. Kil- 
henny, afterwards of Mode.shill and Alohubher, 
CO. Tipperary, and Rachel, eldest daughter 
of Mark Prim of Johnswell, 00 . Kilkenny. 
Another account makes Thomas of Mohubher 
his elder brother, and gives as his father 
Michael Scott, and his mother a daughter of 
Michael Purcell, titular baron of Lough- 
more (of. Beeke, Feerage -, Fitzeatbiok, 
Ireland before the Union, p. 206). Both ac- 
counts, however, agree that his grandfather, 
tlie founder of tho family, was a c^toiu in 
King William’s army and was killea during 
the wars in Ireland. After receiving on 
elementary education, probably at Clonmel 
eckool, where he contracted a friendship 
with feigh Carleton, afterwards Viscount 
Carleton and chief justice of the common 
pleas, Scott was enabled through the gene- 
rosity of Carleton’s father, known from to 
wulence as ' King of Cork,’ to enter Trinity 
College, Dublin, on 26 April 1760, and suli- 
sequently to pursue his studies at the Middle 
Temple. He never forgot the kindness thus 
shown to him, and afterwards, when Carle- 
ton’s bankruptcy threatened to impoir to 
son’s prospects, he repaid to obligations in 
as generous a fashion as his position allowed. 
Still it was noticeable that even at this 
time his imblushing efirontery, coupled with 
hlB somewhat bronzed visage, gained for 
him the sobriquet, which stuck to him 
through life, of ‘Copper-faced Jack.’ He 
was called to the Irish bar in 1766, and his 
diligence and aptitude for business soon pro- 
cured Lim a considerable practice. In 1767 
he married the widow of Philip Roe, a 


daughter of Thomas Mathew of Thomastown, 
who, in addition to her personal attractions, 
possessed an annual income of 3001. 

_At this time the dominant star in the 
Irish political firmament was that of Dr. 
Charles Lucas [q.v.], and among Lucas’s pro- 
fessed followers there was none more devoted 
than Scott. He is said to have taken a very 
active part on the popular side at one of the 
early college elections, and in 1769 he was 
himself elected M.P. for the borough of 
Mullingar. His ability and determination 
to rise attracted the attention of the lord 
(^ncellor, Lord LiiFord, and, at liis sugges- 
tion, Lord Townshend threw out to him the 
bait of office. The bait was swallowed with 
the cynical remark, ‘ My lord, you have 
spoiled a good patriot.’ In the following 
year he obtained his silk gown, and in 1772 
was appointed to the lucrative post of coun- 
sel to the revenue board. So far as govern- 
ment was concerned the bargain was not a 
bad one. Night after night, with a courage 
and versatility which none could gainsay, he 
withstood the attacks on administration of 
Klood and the ‘patriots’ at a time when 
those attacks were most violent and perti- 
nacious. His services did not pass unre- 
warded. In December 1774 ho succeeded 
Godfrey Lill as solicitor-general, and on 
the death of Philip Tisdall [q. v.] he became 
attorney-general on 1 Nov. 1777, and a privy 
councillor. Shortly after his promotion, it is 
said that, encountering Flood in ftnut of the 
House of Commons at the beginning of the 
session, he addressed him, ‘Well, Hood, I 
suppose you will he abusing me this ses'-ion, 
as usual r ’ ‘ "When I began to abuse you,’ 
replied Flood, ' you were a briefless barrister; 
by abuse I made you counsel to the revenue ; 
by abuse I got you a siUi gown ; by abuse I 
made you solicitor-general ; by abuse I made 
you attorney-general, W abuse I may make 
you chief-justice. No, Scott, I’ll praise you.’ 
Scott, however, had his revenge daring the 
debate on the ^rpetual mutiny bill in No- 
vember 1781, and the inimitable way in 
which he related his parable of 'Harry 
Plantagenet ’ (Pari. Pegister, i. 123), while 
it convulsed the house with laughter, must 
have wounded Flood deeply. ‘ The charact er,’ 
wTOto William Eden, describing the scene 
to Lord Loughborough, ‘ painted in great 
detail and mixed with many humorous hut 
coarse and awkward allusions, was that of a 
malevolent outcast from, all social inter- 
course of life, driven to madness by spleen 
and vanity, forlorn in reputation, and sunk 
inabilities' (AwMand Correap, i, 322). 

Still, it would be unfair to suppose that 
Scott’s acceptance of office blinded him, any 
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more than it did Mood, to the higher claims 
of country. At any rate, he was shie-wd enough 
to recognise that without some extension of 
trade privileges the country was doomed to 
hanlruptoy and discontent (cf. Berenjord Cor- 
resp. i. SO, 64). Ilis attitude was naturally 
misinterpreted by the public, and during the 
trade riots in November 1779 he narrowly 
escaped being murdered. As it was, every 
pane of glass in his house in Harcourt Street 
was smashed by tbe mob. He obtained com- 
pensation from parliament j though some re- 
marks of Yelverton, tending to exonerate the 
mob, so inflamed him that the house was 
obliged to interfere to prevent a duel. But 
his personal feelings did not influence his , 
political opinions, and to his colleague in . 
London he wrote : ‘ Send ue two mon, or one 
man of ability and spirit ; send him with the 
promise of extension of commerce in his 
mouth as he enters the harbour, uncon- 
nected with this contemptible tail of English 
opposition, meaning well to the king, to his 
servants, and to the country, and he will 
rule us with ease ; but if you procrastinate 
and send us a timid and popular trickster, 
this kingdom will cost you more than 
America j it will coat you your existence and 
ours ’ (tb. i, 81). The appointment of Lord 
Buckinghamehire was little to his taste, and 
ha inveighed strongly against the wav in 
which he and liis secretary, Sir Eionard 
Heron, 'bungled ’ the business of government. 
His sentiments in regard to the claims of 
the Komau catholics were lihernl, and on 
17 July 1781 he remonstrated at length on 
the practice of appointing none hut English- 
men to the chancellorship {Addit, M8. 
34417, f. 304). He refused to he badgered 
into any premature expression of opinion os , 
to the right of England to bind Ireland by , 
acts of parliament, but astounded the house | 
on 4 May 1782 by anuoancing ' in the most 
unqualified, unlimited, and explicit manner 
... as a lawyer, a faithful servant to the 
crown, a well-wisher to both countries, and 
on honest Irishman,’ that Great Britain pos- 
sessed no suoh right, and that if the paHia- 
ment of that kingdom was determined to be 
the lords of Ireland, ‘ he for his port was 
determined not to he their villain in con- 
tributing to it’ {Pari. Begister, i. 361). 

The declaration come perhaps a little too 
late to save his reputation for sincerity, but 
it was early enough to enrage the govern- 
ment against him ; and, wiwout receiving 
one word of explanation, he was at once 
dismissed from office by the Duke of Fort- 
land._ The blow was wholly unexpected, 
and, in the general opinion, wholly unjuatifl- 
ablo. Overcome with morufleation and pro- 


strated by rheumatic fever and otW&ZT 
misfortunes, he deserved the pity 

the a^inistrntion of the Duke of 
was short-lived, and on 31 Dec. 1783 
created, though not without a word of warn 
mg on the part of Fox (GKAiiAir, 
ffroMan, 111 , 112 ), prime serjeant by Lord 
Northmgton. He made afastfcend ofeortli 
m^ons successor, the Duke of Hiul..,.! 
who recommended him for the post of cLiif 

justice of the king's bench whenever it should 
become vacant {ILutland MSS. iii 77 goi 
which it presently did by the death of John 
He waspromoted 
on 10 May 1784, and at the same time raised 
to the peerage by the title of Baron Earlsfort 
of Lisson Earl. Only one thing was waiitin» 
Beresford jocosely remarked, to complete Ins 
happiness—' the satisfaction of siltini in 
judgment on his grace of Porfland’ {Beret- 
ford Correkp. i.266). And in thanking Eden 
for his assistance, Scott poured out the vials 
of his wrath on the duke and his ‘Dutch 
system j’ promising to ‘ see whether it may not 
bo possible to stop the torrent of favouritism 
and brutal oppression which has covered 
this country with dirt since we have bMn 
overflowed by the politics of republicans end 
Low Country folks ’ {Aunhland MSS. S4il9, 
f. 207). lie was specially consulted inKo* 
vember 1784 by the lord lieutenant on the 
subject of a parliamentary reform, and his 
opinion, which is merely recorded to have 
contained ‘sentiments voiy freely stated,’ 
was_ transmitted to Pitt, and seems to have 
carried ^eat weight with government (Jfiif- 
land MSS. iii. 148]). On the question of die 
amended commercial propositions of 1785 he 
was strongly opposed to any attempt toibice 
them through parliament, and predicted 
their rejection 0b. iii. 231). And healing 
him speak on the subject of holdings or 
leases of low value in August that year, 
Woodfalljthe reporter, declared that thongh 
it might be true that he had been lucky, yet 
he had ‘ abilities enough to countenance good 
fortune’ {Audkland Corresp. i. 83). His 
severe illness in the spring of the 
ing year caused Kutlaud much anxiety, 
partly on his account, hut chiefly because it 
threatened to deprive him of Fitzgibhoa’s 
services in tJio lower house {Psttlam MSS 
iii. 800, 802). Fortunately he recovered sad 
it was largely due to his ‘very able conduct’ 
that the magistracy bill of 1787 was earned 
through parliament; but in the following 
year he found it ucoesBoiy for his health to 
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go to Tunbridge ‘Wells. His annual income 
at this time appears to have amounted to 
1.3,000?., and on 18 Aug. 1789 he was created 
Viscount OlonmelL 

Early, however, in this year he committed 
the one great blunder of his official career. 
John Magee [q. vj, the spirited prometor and 
editor of the ‘ Dublin Evening Post,’ had 
been sued for libel by Francis Higgins (1740- 
1802) [q. V.], called the ' Sham Squire,’ a 
Mend of Scott’s in his convivial hours. The 
chief justice, influenced by personal and 
political motives, caused a oapvts ad resj^n- 
dejtdum marked 4,000i. to issue against 
Magee. It was a l^annical act, hut m the 
state of the law perfectly legal, and would, as 
Scott intended it should, have utterly ruined 
Magee had not the matter been brought 
before parliament by George Ponsonby [q. v.] 
in March 1790. A motion censuring such 
practices was adroitly got rid of by govern- 
ment, and a similar motion in the ibnowing 
year met a like fate. But in consequence of 
the severe comments made on his conduct in 
parliament and hy the press (cf. Scott to 
Auckland, AvuMand MS. 34429, f. 401)j an 
act was passed, directed specially agamst 
him, regulating the law of fiats. The ffisous- 
eion greatly damaged his judicial character, 
and Magee, during his temporary release in 
September 1789, revenged himself hy hiring 
a plot of land which he appropriately called 
Fiat Hill, adjoining Temple HiU, the resi- 
dence of the lord justice, aud inviting the 
tabhle of Dublin to partake of some amuse- 
ments, terminating with a ‘ grand Olympic 
pig-hunt.’ Much damage was done to Scott’s 
grounds. The ' detested administration,’ as 
Scott with reason called it, of Lord West- 
morland came to an end on 6 May 1791, 
and his successor, sympathising with his sof- 
feiings, advanced him to the mgnity of Earl 
of CHomuell on 20 Deo. 1793. If subser- 
viency ever merited reward, Scott certainly 
deserved his. But his arrogant manner on 
the bench was sometimes resented by the 
bar, and, in consequence of hisnoss rudeness 
to a han'ister of the name of ^ckett, it was 
resolved ‘ that until the chie^usfdce publicly 
apologised no banister would hold a hriei, 
appear in the king’s bench, or sign any 
pleadings in court.^ He was compellad to 
mhmit, and published a very ample apology 
in the newspapers, which, with much tact, 
he antedated as though it had been written 
voluntarily and without the censure of the 
bar. Hevertheless Scott was not defldent 
in ability, and could, when he liked, behave 
with great dignity on the bench. His sum- 
ming Up in Archibald Hamilton Howan’s 
cose was os admirable as his behaviour to 


the publisher of the trial, Byme, was the re- 
verse. _ Although his tendency was to moke 
his position subservient to government and 
his own advancement, he ‘ never indulged in 
attacks on Jbis country,’ and never sought 
‘to raise himself by depressing her.’ His 
reluctance to support the arbitrary measures 
that_ marked the course of Earl Camden’s 
administration caused him to lose favour at 
the castle, and as time went on his opiiuon 
was less consulted and considered. ‘I wnk,’ 
he wrote, in his diary on 13 Feb. 1798, ‘ my 
best game is to play the invalid and be 
silent; the government hate me, and are 
driving things to extremities ; the country 
is disatfected and savage, the parliament 
corrupt and despised.’ 

He died on the very day the rebellion 
broke out, 33 May 1708. He left no sur- 
viving issue hy his mst wife, Catherine Anne 
Maria Mathew, the sister of Francis, first 
earl of Llandafi) who died in 1771 ; hut by 
his second wife, Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Patrick Lawless of Dublin, whom 
he married on 23 June 1779, ho had a son 
Thomas (1783-1868), who succeeded him, 
and a daughter Charlotte, who married, in 
1814, John lleginald, earl of Beauchamp. 
Scott has been treated with scant justice by 
his biographers. His diary (published by 
Fitzpatrickin his ‘Ireland before the Union’), 
which ought to have been destroyed with 
his other papers, and was surely not intended 
for public or indiscriminate inspection, has 
been treated too seriously, and used mainly to 
emphasise his weaknesses and indiscretions. 
It IB true that he wae unscrupulous, pas- 
sionate, and greedy, that his language was 
vulgar and his manner overbearing; but his 
chief offence in the eyes o f whig aristocrats like 
Charlemont and the Ponsonbys was that 
he was a noviM iamo or upstart. His letters, 
on the other hand, reveal him as aman of con- 
siderable education and iudmendent views, 
which he supported with no little ability. 

[Burke's Peerage ; Gent. Mag. 17B8, i. S88,u. 
622, 661 ; Fitzpatrick's Ireland before the Union; 
Grattan’s Life of Henry Grattan, ii. 141-7, iii. 
112, iv. 349 ; Will&’slrishHationiiii. 669-79 ; Offi- 
cial Hetums of Members of Parliament ; Flood’s 
Memoirs of Henry Flood, p. 136; Auckland 
Correap. ; Beresford Corresp. ; M‘Do^all’s 
Sketches of Political Characters, p. 13; Phillips’s 
Curran and his Contemporaries, pp. 86-9 ; 
Barrington’s Personal Becollections i. 171, 222; 
CHegen’s Memoirs of the Life of Cniran, pp. 
67-9; Haidy’s Icfe of Charlemont, i, 268-71 ; 
Seward’s Collectanea Politica ; Pail. Register, 
i. 243, 344, 361, ii. 14, IS, 207, 208 ; Shell’s 
Sketches, Legal and Political; Rutland MSS. iii. 
passim ; Charlemont MSS. ii. 178 ; Hist, MSS. 
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Comm. 9th Bop. (Stopford SackTille’a MSS.), p. 
60 ; Pelham Papers in Addit. MS. 33101, f. 87 ; 
Auckland Papers in Addit, MS, 84417, S. 894, 
408; ib. 344)8 ff. 211, 284, 34419 ff. 06, 117, 
207 , 395, 34420 f. 257, 34425 f. 219, 34429 f. 
461, 34461 f. 106.] B. D. 

SOOTT, afterwards ScouvWAHiNa, JOHN 
(1747-1819), agent of 'M'orren Hastings, horn 
at Shrewsbury in 1747, was the grandson of 
John Scott, whose third wife was Dorothy, 
daughter of Adam Woi'ing of the Hayes, 
Shropshire. His father was Jonathan Scott 
of Shrewsbury (d, August 1778), who mar- 
ried Mary, second daughter of Humphrey 
Sandford of the Isle of Bossnll, Shropshire. 
The second son, Bichard, roe-' to the rank of 
heutenant-colonel, and served with distinc- 
tion under Sir Eyre Ooote against Hyder Ali 
TChan and imder the Maquis of Cornwallis 
in the war against Sippoo Saltaun, The third 
eon, Jonathan Scott the oiienlalist, is noticed 
separately. The fourth son, Henry, became 
commissioner of police at Bombay. 

John, the eldest son, entered the service 
of the East India Company about 1760, and 
became a major in the Bengal division of its 
forces. He had been in India for twelve 
years before he knew Warren Hastings, ‘ ex- 
cept by dining at his table in company with 
other officers ’ of the same standing, but their 
intimacy after that time become close, and 
he was one of the intermediaries who, in No- 
vember 1779, patched up a temporary re- 
conciliation heWeen Hastings and Erancis 
(Pa-rkbb and MnnivAia], Sir P. Francis, ii. 
176-6). In May 17C0 he was oppointed to 
command a battalion of sepoys stationed in 
Chanar. 

Scott was sent by Hastings to England as 
his political agent, and he arrived inXondon 
on 17 Dec. 1781. This selection has been 
described as ‘ the great mistake of the life ’ 
of Hastings (id. ii. 236-7), and the choice 
was without doubt disastrous. Scott was 
indefatigable in Ms lahonrs for his chief, but 
he lacked judgment. The printing-press 
groaned with his lucubrations. Macaulay 
asserts that ' his services were rewarded with 
oriental mnniflcenco ; ’ hut though Scott was 
profuse in his expenditure for his patron, he 
nime^ did not participate in the prodigality, 
‘ When he left India Mr. Hostings was his 
debtor, and continued so for ma^ years’ 
(2jpi of Charles Jteade, i. 8 ). In 17’82 Scott 
published, in the interests of Hostings, his 
‘Short Beview of Transactions in Bengal 
during the last Ten Years,’ ond, two years 
later, his ‘ Oonduct of his Majesty’s late Mini- 
sters considered,’ 1784. In a note to p, 6 of 
this pamphlet he dealt with the payments 
whicA he hod made to the newspapers for 
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the insertion of letters in L „ 

Innumerable letters, paragraphs, puffs 
sguibs were attributed to him, aud a curioM 
bill for such to the amount of several ksn 
dred pounds was published in 1787 bv Sm 
editor of the ‘ Morning Herald’ (lit, 
of Lising Authors, 1798, ii. 2421 " 


as member for the Cornish borough of 17631 
Looe, and in 1790 he was returned for 
Stockbridge in Hampshire. A petition iras 
presented against him, and on 22 Feb. I 793 
a prosecution for bribery seemed iitiTn'm.a ). 
but tho matter fell through. Hastings 
to his wife on 13 Aug. 1784, ‘I am not 
pleased with Scott’s going into parliament 
and leas with his annexing to it the plan 0 } 
securing his seat for mysdf.’ While in the 
House of Commona he ‘ was always on bis 
legs, he was very tedious, and he had only one 
tome — the merits and wrongs of Hastings,’ 

The charges against Warren HastUM 
might have been allowed to drop, hut Scott 
made the mistake of remindmg Burke on the 
first day of the session of 1786 of the notice 
which he had given before the precedmg 
recess of hri^ing them before parliam^ 
Scott desired Burke to name the first day that 
was maoticahle. The challenge was accepted, 
and Burke opened the subject on 17 Feb. 

During the course of the impeachment 
(1788-1706) a host of ineffectaal letters, 
speeches, and pampldets emanated from^tt, 
His demeanour at the trial is depicted by 
Miss Burney (Diary, ^ ed. 1842, iv. 74-6). 
He might he seen ‘skipping hawwat^ and 
forwards like a passhopper.’ ‘Whet pity,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ thatMr. Hastings shouldhaTC 
trusted hie cause to so frivolous an agent I’ 
< It was the general belief,’ she adds, that 
‘to his officious and injudicious zeal the pre- 
sent prosecution is wholly owing.’ 

InI798,hythe death of his cousin, Richard 
HUl Waring, Soott came into the Waring 
estates in Cheshire, which he sold in 1800 to 
Feel and Yates [see Peel, Sie Bobebt, 1760- 
1830] for 80,0001. He consequently assumed 
the name and arms of Wanng, A^eai or 
two later he bought Peterborough ETonse at 
Parson's Green, Fulham, and gathered around 
him a varied company of royal princes, poli- 
ticians, wits, and actresses (M. Kellt, Femf- 
niscenoes, ii. 263). He died at Half Moon 
Street, Pioeadniy, London, on 6 May 1819. 
Soott was thrice married. His first wife, 
who brought him a fortune of 20 , 0001 ., wu 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Blaokiie 
of Bromley in Kent, someMme surgeon- 
general on the Indian establishment. She 
was born on 19 April 1746, and died 260ot. 
1796, being hurled in Bromley churchyard, 
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under a marble monument, -witb a long and 
peculiar epitapb CWitsos, Hist, of Brmnkj/, 
pp. 40-2). Sne n-as the mother of two sons 
—Edward, n distinguished oml servant in 
Bengal : and Charles, who died young— and 
of two daughters, the elder of whom, Anna 
Jleria, monied John Ileade of Ipsden House, 
Oxfordshire, was mother of Charles Ileade 
the novelist, and died 9 Aug. 1863, aged 00 ; 
the younger, Eliza Sophia, married the Eev. 
GeorgeStanley Faber v.] Waring’s second 
wife was Maria, dau^ter and heiress of 
Jacob Ilughes of Cashel. A portrait of ‘War- 
ing’s second wife and two of her children was 
painted by J. Eussell, E. A., and engraved by 

0. Turner, being published on 2 Jan. 1804. 
‘Waring's third wife was Mrs. Esten, a 
widowed actress notorious for her irre- 
gularities ; on this union there was cir- 
culated an epigram conduding with the 
words! 

Though well known fox ages past. 

She's not the worse for 'Waring. 

His portrait, hy John James Ma8qu6rier[q.v.], 
was engraved hy C. Turner, and puhliahed on 
37 Feb. 1802, It is inacribedT to Warren 
Hastings. 

Besides the pieces already mentioned, 
Scott wrote: 1. ‘Observations on Sheridan’s 
pamphlet, contrasting the two bills for the 
better government of India,’ 1788 ; 3rd ed. 
1789. 2. ‘ Observations on Selshnm’s " Me- 
moirs of the reign of George III,” ’ 1796. 
3. ‘Seven Letters to the People of Great 
Britain hy a 'Whig,' 1789. In this he dis- 
cussed the questions arising out of the Icing’s 
illness. On the subject of Christian missions 
in India he published : 4. ‘ Observations on 
the present State of the East India Com- 
pany ' [anon.], 1807 (four editions) j and 6. ‘A 
Vindication of the Hindoos from the ex- 
pressions of Dr. Claudius Buchanan, in two 
parts, by a Bengal Officer,’ 180j3. A me- 
moir of Hastings by Scott is inserted in 
Seward’s ' fiiographiana,’ ii. 610-28. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, 6th ed. p. 1426; 
Gent, Mag. 1810, i. 492 ; Busteed's Calcutta, 
p. 315; Trial of Hastings, ed. Bond, i. p. xxvv. 
li. pp. zxxvi-xxsvii ; Cornwallis’s Oorresp- 

1, 364; Ormerod’s Cheshire, ii, 12-13; Gleig's 

Eastings, ii. 364 et seq ; Macaulay’s Essay on 
Bastings; Life of Charles Beads, i. 1-10; 
ranlkner’s Fulham, p. 301 ; Walpole's Letters, 
riii. 567 ; Overton's English Church, 1800-33, 
pp. 268-71.] W. E. G. 

SCOTT, JOHN (1783-1821), editor of the 
‘London Magazine,' bom at Aberdeen in 
1783, and educated at the Marischal Col- 
lie, Aberdeen, was probably the John Scott, 
‘mius Alexandri Mercatoris,’ who matricu- 


lated from that institution in 1797. His 
father is eLswhere described as an uphol- 
sterer. Byron was his schoolfellow, and on 
meeting at Venice in 1819 they compared 
notes on their schooldays. At a very early 
date in life he went to London and was 
employed in the war office; but the love 
of politics and literature soon led him into 
joiu-nalism. 

Scott at first started a weekly paper called 
‘Tb e Censor,’ He then became the editor of 
the ' Statesman,’ an evening paper, and not 
long afterwards was engaged by John Dra- 
kard [q. v.] as editor of the ‘ Stamford N ews.’ 
Under his editorial care there Moored, on 
10 Jan. 1813, the first number 01 ' Drakard’s 
Newspaper,’ a folio sheet of political and 
general news. With the new year its name 
was changed to ‘ The Champion,’ and under 
the altered title the first number came out 
on Sunday, 2 Jon. 1814, it still remaiuing 
under Scott’s editorship, A letter written 
to him by Charles Lamb in 1814 on some 
articles for its columns is reproduced in Bi. 
G. B. Hill’s ‘ Talks on Aut^nphs’ (pp. 24- 
2S). According to Horace ^ith, this paper 
was sold in 1816 to J. Clayton Jennings, an 
ex-official at Demersra, who had a quarrel 
with Downing Street, and it belongea after- 
wards to JobnThelwaU. BetweenlSld and 
1819 Scott passed much time on the con- 
tinent and published in 1815 ‘A "Visit to 
Paris in 1814,* London (4tL edit. 1816), and 
in 1816 ‘Paris revisited in 1816 by way of 
Brussels, including a walk over the Field 
of Battle at Waterloo’ (8rd edit. 1816). 
On Scott and these volumes Bishop Heber 
wrote in 1818 : ‘ Who is Scott P What is 
his breeding and history P He is so de- 
cidedly the ablest of the weekly journalists, 
and has so much excelled his illustrious 
namesake os a French tourist, that I feel 
considerable curiosity about bim’ (£^s, i. 
432). Thackeray described these books as 
* famou s go od reading ' (The Neioeomes, eh. 
xxii.) Wordsworth wrote of the second 
of them, ‘ Every one of your words tells.’ 

Scott made further collections for books 
of travel on the commission of the publishing 
firm of Longman, hut returned to London to 
edit the newly established ‘ London Maga- 
zine,' the first number of which appeared in 
January 1820. An accoimt of the magazine 
and of its contributors is given in Talfourd’s 
‘ Final Memorials of Charles Lamb ’ (ii. 1-9). 
Talfourd styles the editor ‘ a critic of remark- 
able candour, eloquence, and discrimmation,’ 
who acted with the authority which the posi- 
tion demanded. Many illustrious writers con- 
tributed to its columns, the most famous of 
the articles during Scott’s lifetime being the 
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early 'Essays of Elia.’ A long letter from 
Scott to tLie publishers of the magazine on 
Hazlitt’s contoibutions is jirinted in Mr.W. 0. 
Haditt’s ‘Four Generations of a Literary 
Family ’(i. 135-8), 

In May ISSO the editor, in an article on 
‘Newspapers and the Magazines,’ sharply 
attacked the criticisms of ‘ Z.’ that had ap- 
peared in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and he 
followed up the attack by more elaborate 
articles in\ter numbers (i.e. in Noyember 
1830, pp. 500-31, ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine ; ’ 
December 1820, pp. 600-85, ‘The Mohock 
Magazine;' January 1821, pp. 76-7, ‘The 
Mohocks’). Lockhart, the chief object of 
Scott’s assault, was provoked into communi- 
cating with Scott with the intention of ex- 
traotmg from him an apology or a hostile 
meeting. Some fruitless negotiations fol- 
lowed, and the matter went of for tho time 
withLockhart’satatement that he considered 
Scott ‘a liar and a scoundrel.’ But em- 
bittered statements continued to emanate 
from both parties and their friends, andacom- 
munication from Jonathan Henry Ohristie, 
an eminent conveyancer and an intimate 
friend of Lockhart, led to a duel between 
Ohristie and Scott. They met 1^ moonlight 
at nine o'clock at Chalk Farm, near London, 
on 16 Feb. 1821, James Traill acting as 
Ohristie's second, and Peter George Patmore 
[q. V.] assisting Scott. Christie did not fre 
on first occasion ; but the second time 
he fired in self-defence, and the ball struck 
Scott 'just above tbe Up on the right side, 
and, passing through the intestines, lodged 
in the left side.’ It seemed for some time 
that the wounded man would live ; but he 
died, on 37 Feb. 1831, in Us rooms in York 
Street, Covent Garden, and was buried in 
the vaults of the church of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, Loudon, At the inquest a ver- 
dict of wilful murder was brought in by tbe 
jury, Christie and Traill were tried at the 
Ola BiUsy on 13 April 1831, and were found 
not guilty. Patmore did not wear at the 
trial. Christie survived till 16 April 1876, 
aged 84. 

Byron wrote: ‘Scott died like a brave 
man, and he lived an able one. A man of 
very considerable talents and of great ac- 
quicemente, be had made Us way as a 
hterary character with high success and in 
a few years.’ The testimony of Horace 
Smith ran: ‘He was invariably pleasing. 
In manner, appearance, deportment, mind, 
he was a perfect gentleman. He abounded 
in solid information, wUch he communicated 
with an easy, lucid, and unpremeditated 
eloquence.’ 

Scott married CaroHue, daughter of the 


prmtseUei', Paul Oolnagbi fq. yi 
beauty and a woman of^Lperior 
Their eldest hoy, Paul Scott.S .“p V' 

on 8,Nov. 1816, aged eight yCan& 

as Us pai-ents were travelling to Italv ' 
was buried at Pbre-Laeliaise, where s * 
with an mseriptiou was erected to his^ 
mory, and Scott wrote a pathetic poem onli 
loss, entitled ‘The Housoof Mourning, ’whM, 
was published in 1817. Two infant 
survived at the time of Us death, and tU 
family wM left penniless. A subscnptb 
was raised for their benefit, and Sit Jimw 
Mackintoeh, Chantrey, Horace Smith, an] 
John Murray were on the committee L,- 
don Mag. April 1821, p. 369). Murrey wiuta 
to Bypon, asking if he would give 10?, fha 

remise was a contiibnlionof SOItefiom 


Besides the works mentioned, Scott zaa 

Buthorof: 1 , ‘Picturesque ViowaofParisand 

its Environs. Drawings by Frederick Xash, 
Lettei'preae by John Scott and M. P. B, de la 
Brossibre,’ 1820-23 ; English and French' 
and 2. ‘ Sketches of Manners, Scenety in 
the French Provinces, Switzerland, andltnk ’ 
1821 (posthumous). ’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1821, i, 271-2, 269-70; Say 
Monthly Mag. 1847, liixi. 416-18, hyEotai* 
Smith ; Byron’s Second Letter on Bowles, Worka, 
vi, 894-6; Patmore’s My Friends end At- 
qnaintanoB, ii. 283-7 ; Knight’s life of Woidj. 
worth, ii. 361-72, iii. 284; Sharp’s Joseph Seven, 

g p. 74 , 88, 08 ; Sir W. Scott's LBttere,ii. 109-16; 

amb’s Letters, ed. Aingor, i. 279, ii, 200,' 
Moore’s Byron, ii. 207. iii. 81, v. 143 ; Snnlaa'i 
J. Murray, i. 380, 420 ; Wainswright'a Worta, 
ed. BiizliU; Blsckwood's Mag. xix, pc^ce, 
pp. zvi-xviii ; Lang’s Life of Lockhart, 1. 260- 
282; Biakard’s Stunford, p. 431; infoimation 
team Mr. J. M. Bulloch.] Vf, P. C. 


SCOTT, JOHN (177'1-1827), engraver, 
was born on 12 March 1774 at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, where his father, John Scott, 
worked in a brewery. At the m of twdre 
he was apprenticed to atalLow-chandlet,but 
devoted all his spore time to the study of 
drawing and engraving, and at the evira- 
tion of his articles came to London, wnere 
his feUow-townsmanj Eobsrt Pollard [q. v.J 
gave him two gears’ instruction, at the same 
time paying him for his work. Onleawi^ 
PoUard he obtained employment from 
Wheble, the proprietor of the'SportingMaga- 
zine,’ and for many years the portraits of 
racehorses published in that periodical were 
executed by Um. The next woth ajoa 
wUeh Scott was engaged was W. B. Daniels 
well-known ‘British Rural Sports,’ 1801, 
many of tire plates in wUoh were both de- 
signed and engraved byUm. He became 
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tlip ablest of Englisli animal engravera, and 
Jus ‘ Sportsman’s Cabinet, a eorrect delinea- 
tion of the Canine Eaoe,’ 1804 ; ‘ History 
and Delineation of the Horse,’ 1809; and 
‘Sportsman's Repository, comprismg a aeries 
of engravings representing the horse and 
the dog in all their varieties, from paintings 
bv Msva ba ll, Reinttffle, Gilpin, Stabhs, and 
Cooper,’ 1820, earned for him great celebrity. 

pair of large plates, ‘BrenkiM Cover,’ 
after Reinagle, and ‘Death of the Fox,’ after 
Gilpin, issued in 1811, are regarded as his 
masterpieces. Scott also did much work for 
rubications of a different kind, such as Tres- 
ham and Ottley’s ‘British Galleiy,’ Ottley’s 
‘Stattbrd Gallery,’ Britton’s ‘Fine Arts of 
the English cJchool,’ Hakewill’s ‘ Tour in 
Italy,' and Coxe’s ‘Social Day.’ He laboured 
unceasingly at his profession until 1821, 
Avhen a stroke of paralysis practically ter- 
minated his career; during the last years of 
his life he was assisted by the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund, of which he had been one 
of the originators. Scott died at his resi- 
dence in Chelsea on 24 Dec. 1827, leaving a 
widow, several daughters, and one son, John 
R. Scott, who also became an engraver, and 
executed a few plates for the ‘Hporting 
hlagazine.’ 

A portrait of Scott, drawn by J. Jackson, 
E.A., in 1823, was engraved by Vf. T. Fry 
and published in 1826. A crayon portrait 
by his son is in the print-room of the British 
Museum. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists; Gent. Mag. 
1828, i. 378 ; Sporting Mag. Ivii. 280 ; manu- 
script notes in print-room of British Museum.] 

F. M. O’D. 

SOOTT, JOHN (1777-1834), divine. 
[See under Scott, Tiiosias, 1747-1821.] 

SOOTT, JOHN, first Eabl of Etnoif 
(1761-1838), lord chancellor, third son of 
WiUiam Scott of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by 
his second wife, was born iu Love Lane, New- 
oastle-upon-'Tyne, on4 June 1761. Heraldic 
conjecture has sought to connect his family 
with the noble house of Scott of Balwearie, 
Fifeshire [see Scott, Sie Wilijam, d. 1632] ; 
but, beyond the name, there is nothing hut 
vague tradition to indicate a Scottish origin. 
The pedigree cannot be authentically traced 
further hack than William Scott’s father, 
also William Scott, who is described as yeo- 
man of Sandgate, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The future chancellor’s father, WiUiam 
Scott, born about 1G96, was apprenticed on 
1 Sept. 1716 to Thomas Brummel, ‘ hoast- 
man — i.e. coal-factor, or, in the local dialect, 
‘coal-fitter’ — of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; re- 
ceived the freedom of the town on 26 Aug. 


1724, and was admitted to the full privilege 
of the ancient guild of hoastmen on 7 Sept, 
following. He pi'ospered in business, became 
the owner of several ‘keels’ — i.e. barges 
— and a public-house, and died on 0 Nov. 
1776, having been twice married. His first 
wife, IsahaUa Noble (jn. 11 May 1730, died 
in January 1734, leaving issue. By bis 
second wife, Jane, daughter of Henry Atkin- 
son of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (m. 18 Aug. 
1740, d. 16 July 1800), he had issue thirteen 
children, of whom six reached mature age. 
Of these three were sons, viz. (1) WiUiam 
(afterwards Lord Stowcll)rq.v.]; (2) Henry 
(baptised 2 Nov. 1748, d. 8 Deo. 1799); and 
(3) John, the subject of the present article. 

A dominie named Warden taught the 
boys their letters by the Scottish method of 
‘ muffling * the consonants, i.e. placing the 
vowel before instead of after them; and they 
were then grounded in the church catechism 
and the classics by Hugh Moises [q. v.] at the 
Newcastle freegrammar school, where they sat 
on the same form with Cuthhert (afterwards 
Lord) CoUingwood [q. v.] For Moises, John 
Scott retained so much regard that, as lord 
chancellor, he made him one of his chaplains. 
Though a &ir scholar, John was at &st in- 
tended for business; but at the suggestion 
of his elder brother, William, he was lUlowed 
to join the latter at Oxford in 1766. During 
the journey the Latin adage 'Sat cito si sat 
bene,’ which the coach bote painled on its 
panel, made so deep an impression on his 
mind that in after life he was never weary 
of quoting it as an spologyfor his inordinate 
procrOBtmation. He matriculated on 16 May 
1766 from University OoUege, where on 
11 July in the following year ne obtained a 
fellowship, for which his^orthumbrion birth 
made him eligible. He naduated B.A. on 
20 Feb. 1770 , proceeded M.A. on IS Feb. 
1773, was appointed high steward of the 
university on 18 Sept. 1801, and received 
the degree of D.O.L. by diploma on 15 Oct. 
following. 

In 1771 Scott gained the English-essay 
prize by a stilted Johnsonian dissertation on 
‘The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Travelling into Foreign Countries ’ (see Oa> 
fordEngadi Prise Essays, Oxford, 1886, yol. 
i.) At this time he had thoughts of taking 
holy orders, hut abandoned the idea on gain- 
ing the hand of Elizabeth, the beautiful 
daughter of Aubone Surlees, a wealthy 
banker of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The lady’s 
heart had been his for some time, and, her 
parents refusing their consent to the match, 
she eloped with him by an upper story 
window and a ladder on the night of 18 Nov. 
1772. Next day, at Blackshi^, near Edin- 
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burjfli, the pair were married, according to the 1780 eatahlished the reputation of a aoii^ 
rite of the church of England, hy John equity lawyer by his successful aromnent b 
Buchanan, a clergyman of the episcopal Ackroyd ». Smithson (t4. p. 503) on appcS 
church of Scotland, who had a cure of souls from the rolls court. On 31 May 1781 he 
at Haddington. They at once recrossed the appeared, with Kenyon, before the Houu 
border, and were soon forgiven by their of Lords in support of the Duke of North- 
parents, who joined in settling 3,000f. upon umberland’s claim to the office of lord great 
them, The marriage was re-solemnised in St, chamberlain. ° 

Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on On 9 May 1782 he appeared before the 

19 Jan. 1773. On the 28 th of the same House of Commons for Peter Perring, of the 
mouth Scott was admitted a member of the Madras council, on the commitment'of the 
Middle Temple, where he wae called to the hill to restrain him and Sir Thomas Eumbold 
bar on 9 Eeb. 1776, elected a bencher on [q. v.] from lea,ving the country. On 4 June 

20 June 1783, and treasurer in 1797, While 1783 he took silk, having first, with charae- 

eating his dinners he lived at New Inn HaU, terlstic independence, vindicated his right to 
Oxford, where as deputy to the Vinerian pro- precedence before Erskine and Arthur Piirot 
fessor, Sir Bobert Chambers, he made 60f, a whose patents had been made out before his! 
year by lecturing on law, whUe ignorant of Thurlow now procured his return to parlia! 
the rudiments of the science. He removed meat (16 June), as an independent king’s 
toLondon in 1776, and, after a brief residence friend, for Lord Weymouth’s borough of 
in Oursitor Street, Chancery Lane, took a Weobley, Herefordshire, which he repre- 
little house in Carey Street, which he soon sented until the generM elpctiou of May 
exchanged for a residence in Powis Place. 1796, when he was returned for Borough- 
Later on he removed to Bedford Square, and bridge, Yorkshire, His maiden speech, on the 
finally to HamUtou Place. first reading of Fox’s India Bill on 20 Nov. 

Scott’s maxim was that a lawyer should 1783, was laboured and ineffective, and a 
live like a hermit and work like a horse. He later effort on the third reading (8 Dec.), in 
therefore withdi'ew from general society, and which he attempted brilliance and achieved 
devoted his days and nights to professional pomposity, e-xoited the amazement of the 
study with such assiduity as for a time house and the cruel mockery of Sheridan. A 
seriously to impah' his health. The eminent beginning could hardly have been lees pro- 
couveyancer Matthew Duane [q. v.l received mising, hut his able, independent speech in 
him as a pupil without fee, and to the perfect condemnation of the Westminster scrutiny 
mastery of the technicalities of real-property was heard with respect on 9 March 1785; 
law which he thus acquired he added a pro- and, having thus shown Pitt the value of bis 
found study of common law and equitv. His support, hs atoned for his temporary revolt 
means were improved on his father's death W his defence of the commercial treaty with 
by alegacy of 1,000/., and in 1781 by another France on 21 Feb. 1787. He had longbeen 
1,000/. added to the settlement moneys by his high in favour with Thurlow, from whose 
father-in-law, through whose interest he ob- brother Thomas, the bishop [q. v.], he oV 
taiued the general retainer of the corpora- taiued in this year (1 March) the post of 
tion of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of which on chancellor of the county palatine of Durham. 
13 Oct. 1774 he had received the freedom as During thediscussionofthechargesagamst 
a hoastmau's son. He sup^rted the candi- Sir Elnah Impey [q. v.], 7-11 Feb, 1788, Scott 
dature of his friend Andrew Kohinson Bowes exerted himselt to secure Impey a fair trial 
[see Bowes, Mabt Bibawob, OoTraraiiss ob according to form of law. On 6 March fol- 
STBATnuoBEj for the representation of the lowing he made on ingenious defence of the 
borough in February 1777, and represented government measure charging the East India 
him before the House of Oommons on the Company with the cost of the transport of 
petitions read on 25 April following and troops to the East. On 27 June 1788 he wu 
ISFeh. 1782. The interest of another friend, made solicitor-general, and, somewhat it 
Lloyd (afterwards Lord) Kenyon [q. v.], pro- would seem against hia will, knighted. In 
cured him a brief on the Clitheioe election the following winter he ably d^ended the 
petition, read on 18 March 1781. At West- government scheme for providing for the re- 
minster he at first attended the court of king’s gency by means of a hill passed by fictitious 
bench, but, thinking Lord Mansfield had a commission under the great seal — a solution 
preference for Oluist Church men, he soon of an unprecedented constitutional problem 
orossed over to the other side of the hall, ridiculed by Burke and the wits of the 
Before Thurlow he argued, on 6 Feb. 1779, a ‘Eolliad* os legal metaphysics, hutwhioh was 
point of some difficulty on the construction probably the best that could be dovised. He 
of a will (Bbowb, p. 31), and on 4 March also drafted the hill introduced in the fol- 
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tnmnr' sprinff, but abandoned on the re- 
corery of thelting [see anoBQB rV]. 

On the meeting of the new parli^ent 
Scott inoun-ed some unmerited suspicion of 
corruption by maintaining (iS Deo. 1790) 
the then not unconstitutional doctrine that 
the impeachment of "Warren llnstings had 
abated by the recent dissolution. Holding 
Lord Mansfield’s view of the respective 
functions of judge and jury in oases of libel, 
he so amended the measure introduced by 
Fos in 1791 ns materially to modify its effect 
(31 May). In the debates on the government 
measures for the partial relief of Irish and 
Scottish catholics, passed in 1791 and 1793, 
he took no part. On Thurlow’s dismissal, on 
16 June 1792, he tendered Pitt his resigna- 
tion, but eventually withdi-ew it at ThurloVa 
in-tance, and on 18 Feh. 1793 succeeded Sir 
Archibald Macdonald as attorney-general. 
Being thus identified with the vigorous and 
rigorous policy pursued hy the government 
during the next few years, ha became for the 
time the best hated man in England. The 
Traitorous Oorrespondence Act ofl79S(wliich 
virtually suspandad mercantile relations with 
France), the’Habeos Corpus Suspension Act 
of the following year, the Treasonable Prac- 
tices and Seditious Meetings Acts of 1796, 
and the Newspaper Propriotors’ Registration 
Act of 1798 were his handiwork. At the 
game time he made liberal use of the pro- 
cedure hy ex-officio information for libel, and 
attained thelaw of oonstruetivetreason to the 
breaking-point. In the actual conduct of the 
prosecutions, even so severe a critic as Lord 
Campbell finds nothingto censure [seePnosi, 
JoHtr, 1760-1842; Haedt, Thomas, 1762- 
1833 ; Tookb, JoHir Homm ; Ebsbihe, 
Thomas, Lobp]. 

Oa 19 July 1799 Scott succeeded Sir 
James Eyre (1781^-1799) [q. v.] as lord chief 
justice of the common pleas, having during 
thethree preceding daye been sworn serjeant- 
at-law and of the privy council and board of 
trade, and created Baron Eldon of Eldon, 
in the county of Durham, where in 1792 he 
had bought afine estate. On 24Sept. follow- 
ing he took his seat, and on 27 Feb. 1800 he 
made his first reported speech in the Ilouae 
of Lords, in support of a bill to continue the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. He 
also supported (4 April) Lord Aucldand’s 
bill prombiting the marriage of a divorced 
adulteress with her paramour, which passed 
the House of Lords, hut was thrown out in 
the commons. In the debates on the union 
with Ireland he was conspicuous hy his 
silence. The measure itself he probably dis- 
approved, and to the emancipation of the 
camolic population he was as adverse as the 


king, though he was too sound a lawyer to 
countenance the king’s strange delusion as 
to the effect of the coronation oath (Kuhvoit, 
lAfeof Lori Kenyon, p, 320). On. Ktt’s re- 
tirement he consented, not without demur, to 
succeed Lord Loughborough on the woolsack, 
and, if his notebook may be trusted, only in 
pursuance of a prior pledge to the lung, and 
on the understanding that he was to be the 
king's chancellor, not the minister’s. He be- 
lieved that Addmgton had purposely kept 
him in ignorance of the true state of the 
king’s health, and, though he received the 
great seal from the Inng in council on 
14 April 1801, he regarded his tenure of it 
as conditional upon his recovery, and retained 
the chief-justiceship until 21 May, when he 
was succeeded by Lord Alvnnley [Abbuit, 
Eiohabd EbppitbJ. On three occasion a during 
this interval, viz. on 18 April, SO April, and 
21 May, he procured the kings signature to 
a commission for passing hills. On the first 
and last of these occasions the king -was 
unq^ues tionably lucid ; whether he was strictly 
competent to transact bueiuess on 30 April 
admits of some doubt (CoIcCHEbteb, Diary, 
i. 264-8; Rose, Dianes, i, 844-52). 

In the common pleas Eldon gave proof, 
not only of a thorough mastery of law, hut 
of a capacity for prompt decision which con- 
trasts curiously with the habitual dilatoriness 
■which he afterwards displayed in chancery. 
On the other hand he -was too apt to confound 
the jury hy the extreme subtlety with which 
he summed up. His judgments are reported 
by Bosonquet and Puller. As chancellor he 
made his mat appearance in debate in sup- 
port of a hiU, also favoured by Thurlow, for 
granting divorce to a wife whose husband 
had committed adultery with her sister 
(20 May 1801), He also si^ported the 
measure introduced to exclude Home Tooke, 
by which cler^men were disqualified for 
Bitting in the House of Commons (16 June 
1801) ; the convention with Russia which 
dissolved the armed neutrality (13 Nov. 
1801) ; and, though hy no means warmly, the 
eace of Amiens (3 Nov. 1801 and 18 May 
802). In the spring of 1804 the admini- 
Btratiou was hampered, while its existence, 
then almost at the mercy of Fitt, was pro- 
longed by the lunacy of the kmg, which 
lasted, withhardly a day’s intermission, from 
12 Feb. to 2S April. On 1 March, in answer 
to a question in the House of Lords, Eldon 
stated that there was ‘no suspension of the 
royal functions.’ On 4 March and the next 
day he saw theldng, and obtained his verbal 
consent to the Duke of York’s estate bill. 
On 0 March, and again on 23 March, he 
aifixed the great seal to a commission which 
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purported to givo the royal assent to certain 
bills. On 34 March, of his omi motion, 
■without consulting Addington, he had a 
tSte-a-tete with Ktt. On 18 or 19 April the 
king, by Addington’s advice, authorised him 
to open the negotiations which terminated 
in Addington’s retirement and Pitt’s return 
to power. As what passed between him and 
I^tt on 34 March has not transpired, the 
imputation of disloyalty to Addington cast 
upon him by Brougham, PeUew, and Lord 
Campbdl rests on no substantial basis [see 
ADDntoTON, HnsET, first Viscount Sin- 
mouth] (Stanhopb, I4fe qf JPitt, ed. 1879, 
iii. 19G, 211 et seq.) 

To the king his loyalty was above sus- 
picion, and it was requited with confidence 
and afiTection. To his diplomacy was en- 
trusted, in the summer of 1804, the delicate 
task of com;^osing the feuds which distracted 
the royal family. By urbanity, tact, and 
dignity, he prevailed with the prince to see 
his father and converse with him for a short 
while on indifierent topics (13 Nov. 1804), 
and eventually (January 1805) to concede 
to him the exclusive charge of the Princess 
Charlotte. In the House of Lords his ener- 
gies were absorbed in defeating such proposals 
as the aboUtiou of the slave trade and the 
emancipation of the debtor and the catholic 
(§, 24 July 1804,26 March, 10, 13 May 1806). 
On the collapse of the administration which 
followed Pitt’s death, he somewhat tardily 
(7 Peb. 1800]) surrendered the seals. The 
king parted wath him with profound regret. 
‘Lay them down on the sofa,’ ho said, point- 
ing to the seals, ‘ for I cannot and will not 
take them from you. Yet I admit you can- 
not stay when tdl the rest have run awny.’ 
His retiring pension, by previo'us arrange- 
ment, was fixed at 4,000f. 

Except to question the propriety of the 
acceptance by Lord EUenborough of a seat 
in the cabinet while retaining the chief- 
justiceship — for which the only precedent 
was furnished by Lord Mansfield — to fight 

E ‘ 1 the battle for the creditors’ and augai^ 
ters’ supposed vested interests in human 
, and to record his vote for Lord Mel- 
ville’s acquittal (S March, 14, 16 May, 
12 June 1806), Eldou took little port in 
public avoirs during the shortlived admini- 
stration of All the Talents. Much of his 
leisure was occupied with the afisirs of the 
Princess of Wales (Ooroline Amelia Eliza- 
beth), as whose adviser he acted during the 
scrutiny into her conduct ; and solicitude to 
prevent the publication of ' the book ’ brought 
him to Windsor during the contest between 
the king and his advisers on the catholic 
question in March 1807. The coincidence 
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raised a suspicion that he was privv to ^ 
not the prompter of the king’s unconstit„. 
tional attempt to foreclose that question* 
nor did he in unequivocal terms denvths 
imputation, which is likely enough to V 
■well founded. Lord Campbell’s statemeM 
that he was concerned in the composition of 
‘ the book,’ the publication of which he after- 
wards (1808) restrained by injunction U 
improbable in itself and unsupported hv 
authority. ^ 

On the formation of the Portland admini- 
stration in 1807 Eldou resumed the great 
seal, which he retained for rather more than 
twenty yenia. During great part of this 

t ei-iod the strength of his convictions, the 
Bxterity and decision with which he en- 
countered emergencies, and a veritahla 
genius for managing men, gave him para- 
mount influence m the caWet. 'Em Eng- 
lish statesmen have been less trammelled hr 
the maxims of the comity of nations or con- 
stitutional precedents and forms. Though 
naturally pacific, the subjugation of Napo- 
leon was to him an end which sanctified all 
means. The seizm'e of the Banish fleet in, 
1807 ha histified by the plea of necessity, 
while acknowledging that it was without 
colour of right j the orders in council by 
which the entire seaboard under tha domi- 
nion or control of France was declared under 
blockade, to the infinite damage of neutral 
commerce, and also the practice of searching 
neutral snips for British seamen, he de- 
fended on grounds which have since been 
generally repudiated by publicists; and 
his plea for the detention of Bonaparte in 
1816, that he had neither king nor country, 
hut had constituted himself an independent 
belligerent, and was thus at the mercy of his 
captors, wan perhaps more subtle than sound, 
Napoleon disposed of, his foreign policy 
was simply non-intervention. An orator he 
never became, but the dignity of his person 
and the melody of his voice triumphed over 
the clumsy and circumlocutory character of 
his stylo. His power of personal fascination 
was extraordinary. Secure in his ascen- 
dency over the king, he regarded without 
anxiety but not without resentment the 
intrigues of Oauning to oust him from office 
during the protracted crisis of September- 
October 1809; and in the end it was Oau- 
ning that retired, while the Duke of Port- 
land was replaced by Eldon's old asBomats 
and intimate friend, Spencer Perceval. In 
1811, when the lunacy of the king became 
chronic, Eldon was still on the ■worst of 
terms with the prince, whom he further 
embittered by adhering to the -view of the 
procedure to constitute the regency which 
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Le had advocated in 1V88. The prince’a 
Mtiids accordingly sought to exclude him 
from the council which was to he associated 
■ffith the prince during the first year of the 
ifireney ; and to this end the expedients by 
uLich a semblance of the royal assent had 
brtn given to bills while the king was pre- 
Bumaoly unfit to transact busmeaa in 1801 
and li^lW magnified into acts of 

n-orpation, the responsibility for which it 
was sought to fix upon Eldon individually. 
Instead of relying on his true defence — the 
extreme gravity of the emergencies in 
which he had acted — Eldon took refuge in 
evasive circumlocutions and appeals to his 
tonsoience. He triumphed, however: the 
motion was negatived hy a large nwgority ; 
nor had the year of restricted regency ex- 
pired before the prince had_ flouted his 
‘early friends/ and the administration had 
received a new lease of life. Eldon mean- 
while had renounced the princess, and de- 
voted himself to his ‘ young master/ who in- 
vited him to his supper parties, gave him 
tke endearing nickname of Old Eags, and 
trusted him in^licitly in all matters public 
and private. Ilia influence was paramount 
during the crisis which followed the assas- 
eination of Perceval, when with the skill of 
an old parliamentary hand he secured the 
failure of the overtures, which for the sake 
of appearances were made first to Lord 
Wellesley and Oanning, and then to Lords 

S and Grenville ; and eventually formed 
Liverpool’s durable administration 
(8 June 1812). He advised the prince and 
supported his parental authoii^ during the 
first treaty for the marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte, and arranged her eventual 
marriage with Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg. 

Eldon concurred in conferring on Scot- 
land in 1816 the somewhat questionable 
boon of triel by jury in civil causes (66 Geo. 
m, c. 42) ; and in 1819 in the abolition of 
trial by battle, and appeals of treason and 
felony (69 Geo. Ill, c. 40). A few other 
modifications of legal procedure ore trace- 
able to his suggestion. But his normal at- 
titude towards innovations of all kinds 
continued to be one of determined hostility. 
He resisted the reforms of Sic Samuel 
liomilly [q. v.] as stubbornly as catholic 
emancipation ; and, though he took no part 
in carrying the corn laws, ha could conceive 
fiirthe consequent disalfection no remedy bnt 
i^ression, and gave in 1817 his unqualified 
approval to Lord Sidmouth’s circular in- 
structing magistrates to hold to bail before 
indictment for libel, to the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, to the revival without 


limit of duration of the expired Treason Act 
of 1796, and to the new and stringent Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act (67 Geo. HI, cc. 3,6, 18). 
After the Feterloo afiair (1819), the Six 
Acts, which placed public meetings at the 
mercy of magistrates, authorised domiciliary 
visits for the seizure of arms, provided a 
more summary procedure incases of seditious 
libel, and subjected pamphlets to the same 
duty as newspapers, seemed to him the 
only means of preserving the constitution 
(60 Geo. ni and 1 Geo. TV, ec. 1, 2, 4, 6, 
8, 9). 

On the accession of George IV the un- 
popularity of the administration evinced 
by the Onto Street conspiracy wos aggra- 
vated by their treatment of the queen, the 
odium of which attached in an especial de- 
gree to Eldon. But though he supported 
the reference of the report of the Milan com- 
mission to a secret committee (7 June 1820), 
he hod had no hand in its initiation [see 
LuAOH, Siu .John]; and in refusing the 
queen permission (27 June) to attend the 
subsequent debates on her case, he merely 
enforced the rule excluding ladies &om the 
bouse ; nor is he fairly censurable for declin- 
ing to present her petition, ox deviate from 
the long-estoblished parliamentary procedure 
by granting her discovery of the evidence 
against her. On moving (2 Nov.) the second 
reading of the hill of pains and penalties, 
he summed up the case for and against her 
with the strictest impartiality ; and it was 
as much in her interest as m that of the 
king and the administration that he depre- 
cated the abandonment of the hill after the 
third reading. He was now in as ill odour 
with the populace as in 1794; but as the 
coiypheeus of the gallant ‘thirty-nine who 
sayed the thirty-nine’ — i.e. who defeated 
(17 April 1821) Plunlcet’s statesmanlike 
measure of catholic emanmpation — ^he was 
enthusiastically toasted hy loyal churoh and 
state men. 

In anticipatiouofhis coronation George rW, 
^patent dated 7 July 1821, conlened on 
Eldon the titles of Yiscount Encombe and 
Earl of Eldon. The patent was sealed on 
9 July, ond on the same day the new earl 
took ms seat as such in the House of Lords. 
But while he thus reached the summit of 
his honour, his ascendency^ was already 
passing from him, The king was now 
swayed by Lady Conyngham, who had es- 
poused the catholic cause. The death of the 
queen opened the way for Oannini/s return 
to place. The administration was in need of 
new blood ; and on his return from Ireland, 
where he Imd treated Plunket with marked 
distmetion, the king consented (Jauua^ 
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1822) to a coalition ■with the Grenville party, 
■whereby catholic emancipation entered the 
sphere of practical politics, Eldon’s chagrin 
at this arrangement — he had a hatred of 
coalitions — was mitigated by theezclusionof 
Canning from office, lie was further consoled 
by the defeat of Canning’s adroit attempt 
to initiate the process of emancipation ■with 
the catholic peer (21 June 1822). His 
failure to defeat the retrospective clauses of 
the Clandestine Marriage Act of this year 
(3 Geo. IV, c. 76), by which marriages con- 
tracted by minora without consent of their 
parents or guardians were validated, further 
evinced the decline of his influence ; and 
when Canning succeeded Lord Londonderry 
at the foreign office, his consternation was 
extreme. He adhered, however, tenaciously 
to the woolsack, and for the additional mor- 
tification caused by Uuskisson’s accession to 
the cabinet found some compensation in the 
defeat of the Unitarian Marriage BiU of 
1824 and of the Catholic Belief Bills of that 
and the following year. "When Canning suc- 
ceeded Lord Liverpool. Eldon deserted with 
■the rest of the tories ( 12 April 1827), and 
was succeeded in the following month by 
Lord Lyudhurst. 

Mortification at his exclusion from the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration in- 
tensified the obstinacy with which in the 
debates on the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts (1828), and in the final 
struggle on catholic emancipation (1829), 
Eldon maintained what he knew to be a 
hopeless struggle. His resistance to the 
latter measure ho carried to the point of 
seriously urging the king to withhold his 
assent in two prolonged private audiences, 
one on 28 March, and the other in the fol- 
lowiim month. On the accession of Wil- 
liam tv he supported Lord Grey’s amend- 
ment to the answer to the royal mesa^e 
(30 June 1830) with the view of postponing 
the dissolution. Unmanned for a time by 
the death of Lady Eldon (28 June 1831), he 
mastered himself sufficiently to lead the 
irreconcilable section of the opposition in 
the struggle on the parliamentary Heform 
Bill. After fiercely contesting the measure 
at every stage, he denounced (21 May 
1832) the proposed creation of new peers as 
unconstitutional, and only withdrew his 
opposition when its futility was made ap- 
parent. Tithe commutation, the several 
reforms founded on the reports of the real 
property and common law commissioners 
and the Irish Church Temporalities BiU, 
also found in him a sturdy opponent (1831- 
1834). His great am and staunchness 
made him the idol of his party. Church- 


men showed their gratitude bv^Hi^ 
in 1^9 the Eldon" law schofai5\: 
which only churchmen and Oxford gradiii-M 
were to be eligible; and 0.xfordWo!r 
her high steward hardly less than her 
cellor, though the latter was the her/nf 
Waterloo, at the commemoration of 1H34 

He survived to take the oaths to Oum « 
ViMoria (21 ^ne 1837), and died ot old aes 
at Hamilton rlnce on 13 Jan 1838, leaiioT 
personalty sworn under 700,000/. His r^ 
mains were interred by those of his irife in 
the graveyard of Kingston Chapel, near En- 
combe in the Isle of Purbeck, where in 1601 
he had purchased a seat. The chapel, whi. h 
he had rebuilt, contains his monument irith 
an effigy by Obantrey. 

Eldon bad issue two sons— viz. (1) Joha 
(6 . 8 March 1774), who died thirty-two veaia 
before his father, on 24 Dee. 1&5, leaving 
issue by his wife (m. 22 Aug. 1804), Hen- 
rietta Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Mat- 
thew White Hidley, hart., an only son 
John (6. 10 Dec. 1806 ; d. IS Sept. 1864), who 
from 1821 bore the title Viscount Eneombt 
and on his grandfather’s death succeeded to 
the earldom and estates ; (2) William Henry 
(6. 26 Eeb. 1796. d. 6 July 1832)— and two 
daughters, viz. (1) Elizabeth (m. 27 Nov. 1817, 
George Manley Eepton, youngest son of 
Humphry Eepton [q. v.], d. 16 April 1862), 
and (2) Frances Jane (ot. 6 April 1820 Hey. 
Edward Bankos, rector of Oorfe Castle). 

_Of middle height, well knit and setiye, 
■with regular features, keen, sparHine eyes, 
and luxuriant hair, Eldon in the pnme ^ 
life was almost the ideal of manly beauty. 
To please Lady Eldon he wore hia hair 
rather long ; and at her instance, on his ap- 
pointment to the lord chief-justiceslup, ashed 
leave of George III to dispense ■with his 
wig out of court, but was met ■with the curt 
response, ‘ No, no I I ■will have no innova- 
tions in my time.’ The liberty denied to 
the chief justice was, however, conceded to 
or usurped by the chancellor. As he ad- 
vanced m yeai'B thought and care added re- 
finement and dignity to his physiognanr 
without impairing the geniality of hia amik 
or the urbanity of his manners. His consti- 
tution was as robust as his political prin- 
ciples ; yet he wept with faoility, even in 
public, sometimes, as on EomiUy’s death, 
from genuine feeling, eometimes, apparently, 
for effieot. His political courage was un- 
donbted j but he Sad little physical prow^. 
A single fall induced him to forswear tiding 
in early manhood; and though he was never 
happier than when among tine birds at En- 
combe, he was so had a shot that LdH 
Stowell rallied him with killing nothing bat 
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time! Singularly careless of outward sliow, 
no chancellor more easily maintained the 
durnity of his office, none more readily threw 
ofl the cares of state, not even Sir Ohriatopher 
Hatton led the brawls more gaily than he. 
Intellectual society he shunned, and not un- 
wisely ; for he was ill-read, untravelled, and 
without either knowledge of or taste for the 
fine arts. Though in his own house he 
tolerated no politics but his own, he never 
gllowed party spirit to mar the ease and. in- 
timacy of his social relations ; and an inex- 
haustible fund of entertaining anecdoto made 
him a most engaging companion. In later 
life his capacity for port wine was prodigious, 
and his seasoned brain was rarely in anjr ap- 
preciable degree aflfected by his potations. 
He was a most devoted husband, restrioting 
his hospitality, and even discontinuing the 
levtes which Us predecessors had held, out 
of 'regard to Lady Eldon’s wishes ; and was 
an affectionate father and grandfather if 
somewhat exacting — he hardly forgave his 
daughter. Lady Elmabeth, for marrying with- 
out ois consent, and was not satisfieu until 
Encombe had given him a life interest 
in the Stowell estates, lie was siso a good 
landlord, and unostentatiously charitable. 
<Not to make the church political, hut to 
make the state religious,’ he defined as the 
oMectof church establishments; he was him- 
self so neglectful of public worship that, 
with almost equal humour and truth, he 
was described os a buttress of the church ; 
and though a trick of sermonising, in season 
and out of season, clave to him throughout 
life, he turned a deaf ear on the verge of the 

S ave to the spiritual admonitions of Bishop 
enry Phillpotta [q. v.] 

Except in the disposal of the Ugher 
offices, his distribution of patronage was on 
the whole injudioious, being cUefiy deter- 
mined by the caprice of the royal family or 
any other influence which might be powerful 
enough to overcome his habitual indolence ; 
and he was singularly chary of giving the 
coveted silk gown to members (ff the bar. 
Yet he won the affection of all who pleaded 
before hhn, from the grave and reverend 
seniors on the flcont ben^ to the young stuff- 
gownsman tmening his first case, by the 
urbanity with which he treated them. Ex- 
cept by occasional sallies of wit, which, 
though rarely of a high order, served to 
vary the monotony of the proceedings, he 
seldom intervened during argument, but ap- 
peared to be wholly absorbed in attention, 
ms inscrutable features giving no indication 
of the effect prodncad upon him. At the 
close of the cose he usn^y reserved judg- 
ment, though no one was by nature or train- 
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ing better qualified to arrive at a speedy 
decision. The material facts of the case he 

S ed with a celerity almost intuitive, 
I a memory well stored with precedents, 
and an understanding of metaphysical acu- 
men and subtlety, readily furnished him with 
the principles applicable to it. His indecision 
was due to an extreme scrupulosity, which 
caused him to review the case in all con- 
ceivable aspects long after he had in fact 
exhausted it, a propensity perhaps aggra- 
vated by a sense of nis own instinctive pre- 
cipitancy, Hence his decrees, like his (W- 
nions, were overlaid by a multiplicity of fme 
distinctions, among which the ratio deci- 
dendi was not always easy to grasp. They 
were, however, seldom appealed from, hardly 
ever reversed ; nor, save so far as they have 
been rendered obsolete by legislative changes, 
has lapse of time materially impaired their 
authority. His gravest error, perhaps, was 
the extent to which be pushed the principle 
that the court will not protect by injunction 
works of an immoral, Beaitious,or irreligious 
tendency [sea BrsiOTS, dEOBan Gobdon, sixth 
LOEDJ LaWBB»OB,SiB WlLliIAM; SoTJTKEI, 
Robebt; and Womot, John]. But, on the 
whole, the jurisdiction 1^ injunction was 
most judiciously amplified by him ; and if 
ha overstrained the law against forestalling 
and regrating, and took apedantically narrow 
view of the curriculum proper for grammar 
schools, he construed (ffioritable bequests 
with exempla^ liberality, and gave refine- 
ment and pieoision to the rules v^ch govern 
the administration of estates in chancery and 
bankruptcy, the equities of mortgagors and 
mortgagees, and the remedy by specific per- 
formance. 

The arrears with which be was incessantly 
reproached, and which occasioned the crea- 
tion in 1813 of the office of vice-chancellor, 
the appointment in 1824 of a deputy-speaker 
of the House of Lords [Gitoobd, Bobbst, 
first BabdhGxez'obb], anatheridiciuous chan- 
cery commission of the same year, over which 
Eldon himself presided, were by no means 
wholly imputable to his dUatoriuess. Chan- 
cery procedure had never been distinguished 
by despatch; and in Eldon's time a rapid 
and suetained increase of litigation combined 
with the unusually onerous nature of his 
political duties to render his position one of 
exceptional diffloul^. Never were the j udi- 
cial duties of the Blouse of Lords more effi- 
ciently discharged than while he occupied 
the woolsack, though sometimes, as in the 
case of the Quseuberry leases (1819), they 
involved the decision of the most intricate 
queetiouB of Scottish real-property law, 
Nor does it fall to every chancellor to eway 

3s 
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oabinet councils, to inrestigate a Berlcelej 
or Hoxburghe pceraga claim, or preside at 
the trial of a queen. Moreoyer, the relief 
afforded by the creation of the yice-chan- 
cellor’s court fell far short of what was an- 
ticipated. Not a few of the hasty decisions 
of Sir John Leach were overruled by Eldon 
on appeal or rehearing, and some on fresh 
evidence. This practice of admitting fresh 
evidence on appeal or rehearing, however 
conducive to the interests of justice, was 
certainly calculated to impair the authority 
of the court below, and was severely criti- 
cised by James Abercromby (afterwards 
Lord Dunfermline) [q. v.] in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 1824. Misled by an 
inaccurate report of his speech, Eldon pub- 
licly denounced the charge as an < utter 
falsehood,’ for which breach of privilege he 
narrowly escaped the censure of parliament, 
and tendered an apology, With all his 
hesitancy, no judge knew better how to 
make up for lost time ; and, when so minded, 
he would fairly weary out his counsel by his 
energy and assiduity. That, after all, the 
quantity of business of which he disposed 
during his tenure of the great seal was not 
disproportionate to its duration is attested 
by the space occupied by his decisions, even 
when allowance is made for their prolixity, 
in the ' Reports ' of Yesey, jun., and his con- 
temporaries and successors. Rose, Beames, 
Cooper, Merlvale, Buck, Swanaton, Jacob 
and Walker, Jacob, Wilson, Turner and 
Russell, Glyn and Jameson, Dow and Bligh. 

Eldon was F.R.S., F.S.A,, a governor of 
the Charterhouse, and a trustee of the Bri- 
tish Museum. He was painted by Thomas 
(afterwards Sir Thomas^awrence while he 
was attorney-general. His portrait by Wil- 
liam Owen, punted in 1812, is in the Guild- 
hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The National 
Portrait Gallery has a replica of another 
portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence — the ori- 
^nal, done in 1824, is at Windsor Castle — 
and his bust by Tatham, done in 1881. 
Another portrait, by Fickersgill^s at Mer- 
chant Tajdors’ Hall, London, ms visit to 
Oxford in 18S4 is commemorated by one of 
Briggs’s compositions, representing him 
seated, while Lord Encombe, in academical 
costume, bows to Mss his hand. The new 
library at University College, _ Oxford, con- 
tains a colossal statue of him in Carrara 
marble, on the some base with that of Lord 
Stowell, both George Nelson &om models 
hy' Musgrave Lewthwaite. Engravings of 
his bust by Sievier, dona in 1824, are at the 
British Museum. 

[Twiss's Life of Lord-chancellor Eldon (1844); 
Imrnsend’s Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges 



209, IT* 20^ 311; Jaw Mflg, xixiii. 347 I 
Broughams Memoirs, n. 418, and Hittoriail 
Sketches of Statesmen (1839), ii. 64 : Bennet, 
Biogr. Sketehes (1867), p. 67; Gent^ 
1817 u. 654, 1831 i. 648, 1832 ii. 186, 

313 ; Observations on the Judges of the Crtrt 
of Chancery, and the Practiee and Delan 
complained of in that Court (1823); Bdinbareh 
Rev. xiiii. 246, Ixxii. 131 ; Quarterly Hw 
Ixxiv. 71; Waatminster Rev. xlii, 456. NoHh 
British Rev. ii. 212 ; Blackwood’s Edinb. king 
xiv. 627, xviii. 212, Ixi. 246 ; Brown’s Cares in 
Parliament, ii. 146 ; Cases in the Houss of 
Lords (1781); Pari. Hist ixiv-ixirl, and 
Hansard's Pari. Deb. ; Howell's State Trials 
xxiv.^xv. ; Commons’ Journals, iixvi. 437 ’ 
xxxviii. 285 ; Lords’ Journals, xxxri. 279- 
'Wraxalt’s Mem. ed. Wheatley; Romiily'aMesg.; 
Buckingham’s Memoirs of the Courts and Cahil 
nets of George HI, the Regency, and George IV; 
Phipps’s Memoirs of Robert Plumer Ward, i'. 
371, ii. 69 ; Diaries of James Harris, Brat Bari 
of Malmesbury (1844), iv. 31, 223;FelWB 
Life of Sidmonth, ii. 277-9 ; Russell's life of 
Fox, iii, 326; Stapleton’s Life of Canning, p, 
207 ; Yonge’s Life of Lord Liverpool ; Lad 
Auckland’s Correspondence ; Flunket's Life of 
Lord Plunket ; Scarlett’s Life of Lord Abinget, 
p. 89 ‘j Feel’s Memoirs, ed. Stanhope and Card- 
well, 1 . 276; GreviUe's Memoirs of George IV 
and William IV ; R. I, and 8. Wilberforce'sDb 
of William Wilberforce ; Ainould’s Life of lord 
Denman, !. 233 ; Martin’s Life of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, pp. 262-9 ; Butler’s Reminisoencea, 4th 
edit, p. 186; Brand's Newcastle-npon-Tyna; 
Mackeuaie’s Newrastle-upon-TVne, i. 217.1 

J. M. B. 

SCOTT, JOHN (1798-1846), surgeon, 
born in 1798, was only son of James Scott, 
a general practitioner of medicine, living at 
Bromley in Kent. His father acquired s 
large practice, and was particularly success- 
ful in the treatment of chronic ulcers and of 
diseased joints. John Scott was educated 
first at a private school in Sevenoaks, and 
afterwards at the Charterhouse. He wss 
then apprenticed to Sir William Blisardjq.v,], 
the senior surgeon to the London Hospital iii 
Whitechapel. He was admitted a licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries on 29 April 
1819, and a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England on 2 June 1820, 

He practised with his father at Bromley 
for a abort time, but after marrying he came 
to London, and was living in New Broad 
Street in 1824. On 24 Nov. 1826 ha ^ 
elected surgeon to the Ophthalmic Hiupital 
in Moorflelds in succession to [SirJ William 
Lawrence. Scott was elected ossistaut 8U> 
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Mon to the London Hospital on 18 July 
18 ^ 7 . He was appointed full surgeon on 
Jg'Varoh 1831, resigning on 3 Dee. 1846. 
He died at Brighton, alter a prolonged ill- 
ness, on 11 April 1M0. 

Scott rerolutionised one department of 
surgery hy introducing the passive treat- 
ment of diseased joints. Hia method, how- 
ever, was distasteful to his contemporaries 
ovrintf to the unnecessary complications with 
which he surrounded itj but stripped of 
these, his principle remains a potent factor 
in surgery. He treated chronic ulcers by 
the method his father had taught him of 
strapping the leg from the toes upwards, and 
be was thus opposed to Baynton’s method, 
which consisted m applying the strapping fbr 
only a short distance above the ulcer. Scott's 
dressing and Scott’s ointment ore still Imown 
to every student of surgery, though they 
ue now rarely used. His dressing had, as 
its base, a camphorated mercurial compound. 
Constant practice is said to have rendered 
bim the most sMlful bandager in Loudon, at 
a time when handa^ng in the London hos- 
pitals was almost a £ne art. 

Scott was distinguished as a surgeon hy 
tbs rapidity and by the general accuracy of 
bis diagnosis. He displayed great decision 
and energy in the treatment of bis patients. 
He was a cold, but not particularly hrilliant 
operator, and he is said to have been the 
frst Btweon in England to remove the upper 
jaw. He was of an uncertain and irritable 
temper, which diseose sometimes rendered 
overWring. 

Eis woras ore : 1. ‘ Surgical Observations 
on . . . Ohronic Inflammations . , . par- 
ticularly in Diseases of the Joints,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1828; a now edit, by W. H. Smith, 
London, 8ro, 1867 : a most valuable work, 
for it lays down very clearly the necessity 
for putting at rest diseased joints. 2. ‘ Cases 
of Tic-doidoureux and other Forms of Heu- 
ia1gia,’8vo, London, 1834. 3. ‘Cataract and 
its Treatment,’ 8vo, London, 1843: the ob- 
ject of this work was to introduce a sickle- 
shaped knife, but the instrument never came 
into general use. 

^ (Medical Times and Dazette, xiv. 136 ; addi- 
tioaal frets contributed to the writer by IVsltsr 
Sivington, es^, F.II.O.S. Engl., consulting snz- 
geon to the London Hospital, and by JEl. J. 
Fewstead, esq., secretary of the Boyal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital.] B'A. P. 

SOCOir, JCHN (1794-1871), horse-! 
trainer, was bom at Chippenham, near 
Ifewmarket, on 8 Nov. 17^. His father | 
Was a jockey and a trainer, who became 
landlord of the Ship inn at Cxford, and 
died at Brighton in 1848, aged 97. At { 


an early period John entered his father’s 
stables, and at the age of thirteen won a 
flfty-pound plate at Blandford. As a light- 
weight jockey ho rodefor Sir Watkin Wynne, 
Mr. Saddler of Alsworth, Sir SitweU Sitwell, 
and Mr. Stevens of Bourton-on-the-Hill, 
Gloucestershire. In 1816 James Croft, the 
trainer of Mlddleham, put into his charge 
Sir William Maxwell’s Filho da Puta, which 
ran at Newmarket against Sir Joshua. 
Shortly after this he was engaged as private 
trainer to Mr. Houldsworth ot RockniU in 
Sherwood Forest. The next eight years of 
his life were spent at BockhUl; ne then 
trained for two years for the Hon. E. Petra 
at Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, and brought 
out Theodora, the wmner of the St. Leger 
in 1822 (BlA-OX, Jockey^ Club, ^ 280). In 
1826 he purchased Whitewall House, Mal- 
ton, with training stables, which accom- 
modated a hundrea horses, and he resided 
there for the remainder of his life. For 
many years he had the best horses in Eng- 
land under hia charge, and handled them 
with unrivalled skill. A mong his principal 
employers were the Duke of Westminster, 
the Marguis of Exeter, Lord Der'^, Lord 
Chesterfield, the Hon. E. Petre, Mx. John 
Bowes, General Anson, Lord Falmouth, and 
Mojor Yarhurgh. The first victory of note 
which he gained from Whitewall was the St. 
Leger of 1827, won by the Hon. E. Fetre’s 
Matilda. Many more triumphs at Doncas- 
ter followed. Before 1862 be trained in cdl 
sixteen winners of the St. Leger. 

St. Giles in 1832 was the first of six 
Derby winners which he trained, the others 
being Mundig in 1835, Attila in 1842, 
Cotherstone in 1848 Cwho also won the Two 
Thousand Guineas), Daniel O’Bourke (who 
unexpectedly heat Stockw^ in 1862), and 
West Australian in 1863, the first horse that 
ever won the three great events — the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and the 
St. Leger. He also trained eight winners 
of the Oaks. With Meteor he won the Two 
Thousand Guineaa for Mr. Bowes in 1842, 
and with Impfirieuse he heat Blink Bonny 
for the One Thousand Guineas in 1837, 
Amo^ other horses trained at Whitewall 
were velocipede, one of the best horses of 
hisgeneration^Lord Derhv’s Toxophilite and 
Canezou, and Mr. Bowea^s Hetman Platoff 
and Epum The Whitewall horses would 
have gained more victories in the south of 
England had the facilities for travelling been 
what they have become. 

John Scott was much esteemed by all 
his employers, and among his most intimate 
friends was Baron Martin, who, with Bud- 
Bton l^ad, was on executor of lus will. At 
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Whitewall Scott aociunulated many curio- 
sitiea and numeions sporting pictures by 
Herring and Hall. He died at 'VVhltewau 
House on 4 Oct. 1871, and was buried on 
9 Oct. in Malton cemetery, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory. A tablet 
in Horton church was similarly erected 
by public subscription. He married, first. 
Miss Baker, the daughter of an innkeeper 
at Mansfield ; and, secondly, a lady who died 
at 'Whitewall Cottage in March 1801, aged 
90. His daughter by his first wife became 
the wife of Mr. Farrar the trainer, and by 
his second wife he left a son. 

[Times, 12 March 1891, p. 10 ; Sporting 
Beriew, September 1886, pp. 163-6, with por- 
trait; Bally’s Mag. April 1862, pp. 249-63, with 
portrait; Scott aud Sebright, by the Druid, 1862 
pp. 47-66 ; Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, 26 Doc. 1874, pp. 308, 316, with portrait; 
Illustrated London News, 21 Oct. 1871, pp. 376, 
377, with portrait; F. Boss's OelebritieB of 
Yorkshire "wolds, 1878, p. 145 ; Riee’s History 
of the British Turf, 1879, ii. 225-30 ; Bell's life 
in London, 7 Oct. 1871, p. 6, 14 Oot. p. 6 ; 
Black's Jockey Club, passim; Taunton's Bor- 
traits of Bace Horses, 1888, li. 127 et Beq.,with 
portraits of the horses mentioned in this article.] 

G-.O.B. 

SCOTT, JONATHAN, LL.D. (1764- 
18S9), orientalist, born at Shrewsbury in 
1764, was the third son of Jonathan ^ott 
of Shiewshury by Mary, daughter of Hum- 
phrey Sandford of the Isle near that town. 
John Scott, afterwards Scott-'Waring [q. v. j, 
was hia eldest brother. Jonathan received 
hia first education in the Royal Free Gram- 
mar School at Shrewsbury, but left in his 
thirteenth year to proceed to India with his 
two elder brothers, John and Richard. Jona- 
than was gazetted to a cadetcy in 1770, and 
two years later to an ensigncy in the 29th 
native infantry of the Carnatic. He became 
a lieutenant in 1777, and finally captain in 
1778. His abilities gained him the patronage 
of W arreu Hastings, then governor-general of 
Bengal, who appointed him hia Persian secre- 
tary. Scott’s oflucial dutiee left him little 
time for literary work, but in 1784 he took 
part in founding the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, of which body he remained a mem- 
ber until 1799. Hastings left India in Febru- 
ary 1785, and as Scott resigned hie commis- 
sion in January of that year, it may be pre- 
sumed that he returned to England about 
-the same time. 

lu 1786 he published his first work, 'A 
Translation of the Memoirs of Eradut Hhou ; 
being anecdotes by a Hindoo Noble, of the 
Emperor Alnmgeer Aurungzebe, and his 
aacuessois Shaw Alum and Jehaundar 


Shaw.’ This was followed in I791 1,7“ 
‘Translation of Ferishita’s Historv nfrt 
Dekkon from the first MahummeSn Co^ 
quests, with a continuation &om othw 
native writers, to the reduction of its !«« 
Monarchs by the EiMeror Alumgeer AriW. 
zebe. Also with a Histoiy of Bengal from 
the accession of Ali Verdee Khan to tl» 
yeu 1780,’ 2 vols. 4lo. These works wsta 
followed by the ‘ Bahar Danush, or Garden 
of Knowledge ; an Oriental Romance tran». 
lated from tlie Persic of Einaiut OoUah* 
1709, S vols. 8vo, and by 'Tales, Aneodotts'. 
and Letters from the Arabic and Peraan' 
1809, 8vo. The last includes a number of 
tales translated from a fragment of a mana- 
Bcript of the Thousand and One Nights pm. 
cured in Bengal by James Anderson. ’ ^ 

In 1811 Scott published the work by 
whioh he is chiefly known, hie edition of the 
‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments,’ in 6 vok 
Igmo. Edward Wortley Montagu [q.v.] had 
brought back from Turkey on approximtely 
commete manuscript of &e work (now in 
the Bodleian) written in 1764. Scott pro- 
posed to make a &esh trandation fmm this 
manuscript, and printed a description of it, 
together with a table of contents, m OuseWa 
‘ Oriental Collection.’ He abandoned the idea 
later on, and contented himealf with revising 
Galland’s French version (1704-17 17), saying 
that he found it ao correct that it would be 
useless to go over the original afresh. But ba 
prefixed a copious iutroduclion, interspersed 
with valuable notes illustrative of the man- 
ners and customs of the Mohammedans, and 
added some additional tales from other 
somnes. The work, the earliest efibit to 
render the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ into literary 
English, at once become popular, and waa 
republished in London in 1882, 4 vols. 8 to, 
and again, in 1890, 4 vols. 8ro. 

In 1802 Scott was appointed professor of 
oriental languages at the Royal Militw 
College, but resigned that post in 1805. m 
held, about the aame time, a similar position 
at the East India College at Haileyhuiy. In 
both cases he seems to have been dissa^- 
fled not only with the pay, but also with 
the BtatuB accorded him, holding that the 
professor of oriental languages oi^ht to rank 
08 one of the principal officers. Ri 1805 the 
honorary degree of D.G.L. was eonfetted 
upon him by the university of Orford in te- 
cognition of his attainments in oriental lite* 
rature. Scott was generous towards rising 
talent, and his townsman, Samuel Lee [q.v,} 
the orientalist, owed much to his instrufr 
tion. He died on 11 Feb. 1829 at his resi- 
dence in St. John’s Row, Shrewsbiny, sjid 
was buried near his parents iu the 
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jjjjncel of old St. Chad’s Church in the 
same city. He married his cousin Anne, 
daughter of Daniel Austin, M.A., rector of 
Beniiigton, Shropshire, vrho survived him. 
Bv her he had issue a son who died young, 
and a daughter, Anna Dorothea, who married 
her cousin, E. W. Stokes of London. 

[Gent. Mag. 1829, i. 470 ; India Army List; 
BeW-d Calendar, 1788.1 H. T. L. 

SCOTT, JOSEPH NIOOLL, M.D, 
(1703 P-1769), dissenting minister and physi- 
cian, eldest son of Thomas Scott, independent 
minis ter, was bom at Hitchin, Hertfordshire, 
about 1703. Ills father, the sou of Daniel 
Scott, a London merchant, by his first wife, 
and half-brother of Daniel Scott LL.D. [q. v.], 
^as minister at Back Street Ohapel, Hitchin 
(1700-9), and succeeded John Stackhouse as 
minister of a secession from the Old Meeting, 
Norwich, on 13 Oct. 1709. This secession had 
a meeting-place in the Blackfriars ; but about 
1717 diMrenees were healed, and the elder 
Scott became minister of the Old Meeting. 

Joseph NicoU became hia father’s aesta- 
tant about 1726. A change of hia views 
in the Arian direction was followed by his 
dismissal in 1737 or 1738. To hia father 
this was a terrible blow ; his nervous sys- 
tem became permanently unhinged; he died 
on 16 Nov. 1748, aged 06. Doddridge speaks 
of him as ‘ one of the holiest and most bene- 
volent men upon the earth.’ He published 
two fnneral eermons and au ‘Attempt to 
prove the Godhead of Christ,’ 1720, 8vo 
(sermon, John xx. 28 ; of. his letters in Hvu- 
IKKEis’s Oorre^ondenee of Doddridge, iii. 
424 ^.) 

Dismissed from the Old Meeting, Scott 
WBS established by his friends in a Sunday 
lectureship at the French church, St. Mory- 
the-Less. At first he drew cousiderahle 
audiences, and was patronised by members 
of the church of England. Two volumes of 
his discourses (174S) contain many striking 
sermons ; one is on ‘ the Mahometan Eevela- 
tion considered ; ’ others affirm the ultimate 
szmihilation of the wicked, anticipating the 
position of Samuel Bourn (1714-1796) [fl.v.] 
of Norwich. His lecture was discontinued 
before the publication of the sermons. He 
studied medicine at Edinburgh, and gra- 
duated M.D. in 1744. For some years he 
practised in Norwich. A Mr. Beynolds, a 
casual acquaintance and admirer, left him 
an estate at Fdsted, Essex ; here he ended 
bis days, dying on 23 Dec. 1769. A monu- 
ment to his memory is in the Old Meeting, 
Norwich. ' The Gracious Warning,’ a mo- 
nody on his death, by George "Wright, wea 
published in 1774, 8vo. His widow (maiden 
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name. Bell) died at Aylsham, Norfolk, in 
1799, aged _87 {Qait, Mag, 1799, Ixix. 362). 

He published; 1. ‘Sermons ... in de- 
fence of all Beligion . . . Natural or He- 
vealed,’ &c., 1743, 8vo, 2 vols. 2. ‘ An Essay 
towards a Translation of Homer’s Works 
in Blank Verse, with Notes,’ &o , 1766, 4to 
(a spirited version of thirteen selected pas- 
sages from the ‘ Biad ’). He also revised the 
etymologies from classic and oriental lan- 
guages for an issue (1766, fol.) of the ‘Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ by Nathan Bailoy [q.v.] 
(Norfolk Tour, 1820, ii. 1218 ; Nomina enmm 
qni Gradnm H.D. in Academia . . . Ddinbnrgi 
. . . adepti sunt, 184G, p. 3; Browne’s Hist. 
Congr. Norf. end 8uff. 1877, pp. 267 sq. j Urwiok’s 
Nonconformity in Herts, 1884, p. 650; informa- 
tion kindly furnished by Hai^nge F. Gifiard, 
esq., F.S.A.] A. G, 

SCOTT or SCOT, MICHAEL (1175 f- 
1234 P), mathematician, physidan, and scho- 
lar, possibly belonged to the family of the 
Scots of Belwesrle, near Eirkcaldy in Fife, 
whose ruined castle has been identified with 
Castle Wearie in the weird ballad of Lam- 
mikiu. Sir Walter Scott erred in identifying 
him with Sir Michael Scot of Balwearie, who, 
with Sir David Wemyss of Wemyss, was sent 
to fetch the Maid of Norway to Scotland in 
1290. The scholar died before 1236. More 
probably he belonged to the border country 
whence all the families of Scot originally 
came, and where the traditions of his magic 
power are common. He was probably bom 
before 1180. After he had studied succes- 
sively at Oxford and at Paris (where he ao- 
qubed the titleof’mathematicus’), he passed 
to Bologna, and thence to Palermo, where 
he entered the service of Don Philip, the 
clerk register of the court of Frederick II, 
in Sicily. Subsequently he continued his 
studies at Toledo. It hae been conjectured 
by an anonymous commentator on Dante 
that Michael become the young king’s tutor 
in Sicily, and that at Toledo he gained a 
knowledge of Arabic sufficient to enable him 
to translate ‘the writings of Aristotle on 
Natural History and Mathematica’ At To- 
ledo he wrote hie ‘Abbreviatio Aviceunte,’ 
of which the colophon in the Vatican manu- 
script runs ' Explicit anno domini MCCX.’ 
That he gained a knowledge of Arabic at 
Toledo is corroborated not only by the evi- 
dence of this and other works atrabuted to 
him, but by the contemporaiy authorify of 
Eoger Bacon {Qpaa Mqjua, London, ed. 1786, 
p. 86). In another place (‘Compendium 
Studii,’ Opera minora, ed. Brewer, p. 472), 
Bacon observes, with a touch of thejsalousy of 
a rival scholar, ‘ MichaelScot.like Herma^' a 
Germanhishop and scholar or the same period, 
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‘ ascribed to himself man^r translationB. Bat 
it is certain that Andrew, a Jew, laboured 
more in them. On which account Herman 
reported that Michael knew neither sciences 
nor languages.’ After completing his studies 
at Toledo, Michael Scot became again at- 
tached to the court of Frederick II, with 
whops his name and writings, chiefly written 
at the req^uest of Frederick, must always be 
intimately associated. He appears to haye 
held the oiS.ce or received the name of astro- 
loger at the court of that emperor, and he is so 
designated in the Bodleian manuscript of Ms 
work on astronos^ (see below). An earlier 
work, the ' Liber Introductarius,’ professedly 
treats of astrology and prognostics. 

Dean Milman ^covered, or at least first 
pointed out, that Michael Scot, though his 
studies and works were chiefly secular, had 
taken holy orders and was patronised by the 
pom os well as by the emperor. On 16 Jan. 
1223-4 Honorius III wrote to Stephen Lan^- 
ton urging him to flud some benefice in his 
diocese for Master Michael Scot, who was 
distinguished for his eminence m science; 
and on 81 May 1224 the same pope granted 
him a dispensation to hold benefices appi- 
rently in Italy, notwithstanding his election 
to the Irish archbishopric of Oiashel. This 
hod been by the direct nomination of the 
pime, contrary to the election of the canons, 
who had chosen the bishop of Cork. But 
Michael declined the oflice on the ground of 
his ignorance of Irish (THsnnm, Monumenta 
Sibemim ft Scotia, p. 23 ; Bniss, Cal. Papal 
Letters, i, 94,0^98). Three years later, in 
1227, Giregory lA,tho successor of Honorius, 
renewed uie request that a benefice in the 
diocese of Canterbury might be given to 
Michael Scot, but he never received any pre- 
ferment in England or Ireland, though mom 
the reference to ‘ benefices ’ which he was to 
be allowed to retain, it seems that he held 
more than one, probably in Italy (transcripts 
of papal letters in Addit, MS, Brit. Mus. 
15362, ff. 214, 246 : Bliss, Cal. FaprU Letters, 
i. 117). 

In 1230, according to Boger Bacon^ ‘ Mi- 
chael Scot appeared [at Oxford], bringing 
with Mm the works or Aristotle on naturM 
Mstory and mathematics, with wise exposi- 
tors, so that the philosophy of Aristotle was 
magnified among those who spoke Latin’ 
(apud Latinos). It is MgMy probable that 
this refers to a mission to the universities of 
Europe on which Frederick II sent Scot to 
communicate to them the versions of Aris- 
totle which Michael himself and other learned 
scholars in the enmeror’s service had made 
^m the Arabic. He doubtless visited Paris 
and Oxford, where he possibly met Bacon. 


He may even have revisited Ms native Scot- 
land, on whose borders there were varion* 
later traditions of his death and burial u 
Melrose, Glonluce, Holmcultram and Bunt 
under Bowness. Walter Scott of SatcklU 
(1614P-1694P) [q. v.], the histori ™ 
clan, was shown what was alleged to be hh 
tomb at the last-named place in 1629 bat 
tMs date is too late for a trustworthy tradi. 
tion. It appears more probable that 
retnmed to Italy, where the Iteliaa ttsdi- 
tions evidently place Ms death, thoughvitb- 
out naming any particular site. He must 
have died prior to 1236, for in a poem of 
Vincent or Beauvais, written in that jetr 
‘ veridicus vates Michael ’ is referred to u 
dead, ‘ Sic accusator fatorum fata subivit.' 

His great fame and varied learning soon 
led to an aooretion of legends round bis 
name, which hid his real merits and trans- 
formed the man of science into a magician. 
A few of the legends relating to him, despite 
the fact that their unhistorical character hu 
been proved by recent research, desene to 
he noticed, as they have given a theme for 
literary treatment to many of the masters 
of European literature, from Dante to Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Dante, in the 'Inferno,' 0 . xx., describes 


Tbot other there, whose ribs fill scanty space, 
Was Michael Scott, who truly full well knew 
Of magical deceits the illusive grace. 

Villani records two of his prophecies which 
were fulfilled, that 'the Dog ot Verona (pan 
Grande) would become the Lord of Padna* 
(lib. X. c. 139), and that 'Foolish Florence 
of flowers wUl not long stand, hut vrillfidl 
into the dirt and live by dissimulstion' (lii. 
c. 18). 

Boccaccio uses as a well-known name to 
introduce one of his novels, ' a great master 
in necromancy called Michael Scot, beeaosc 
he was from Scotland, who received much 
honour from many gentlemen, of whom some 
fitill live, and when he wished to leave laid 
tMs charge on two of Ms scholars, that they 
should be always ready to serve the pleaante 
of the gentlemen who had honoured lum 
(8th day, 9th novel).’ 

Scotie oneof thegi'eatmen accused of mmc 
whom Gabriel Kaudfi defends. He is saioto 
have predicted the place of the deathof Frede- 
rick, ‘ that he should die in Firenze (Florence).' 
The emperor, to avoid the propheiy, would not 
enter that town, or even, fearing an equivoca- 
tion, Faenze, hut met his fate at Firet^als 
(Little Florence). Scot himself, aocordingto 
the Italian legend, came to Ms own desthin 
the vain attempt to hafide destiny. He bod 
invented a form of iron helmet, called cere- 
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bterium, to protect his head from the blow 
of a btone, of not more than two ounces, 
which was to be, ns he believed, the cause 
of bis death, and having taken it off at the 
elevation of the host a stone of that weight 
fell from thereof of the church, which killed 
him. One version of the story charges 
him" with lifting his helmet in mockery or 
hvpoorisy, as he, like the emperor, was _nc- 
eased of infidelity. The Scottish tradition, 
on the other hand, which has gained circula- 
tion fiiom its adoption by Scott in the ‘ Lay 
of (he Last Minstrel,' brought him back to 
his native country, where, especially in the 
south, * any work of great labour or anti^ity 
is ascribed either to Auld Michael, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, or the Devil,’ and, though tra- 
dition varied between Hohncultram and 
Melrose Abbey, ‘ it was agreed that his Books 
of Magic were interred in his grave, or pre- 
eerred in the convent where he died’ (Any, 
canto ii. and notes). His death was attri- 
buted to his supping the broth of a ‘ breme ’ 
sow (i.e. a sow in heat), and not to the fall 
of a stone, as in the Italian legend. The 
wonders worked by him throng diabolic 
agency, which ha invoked by drawing a circle 
with ms magic wand^ and sometimes accom- 
plished by myisihle rides through the air on 
a demon horse, or through tne sea on a 
demon ship, grew with time and the inven- 
tion of story-tellers. Perhaps one of these 
tales of his ride on a jet-black horse os envoy 
to the Mng of France &om Scotland, when 
the first stamp of his steed rang the hells of 
Ifotre-Dame, the second threw down the 
pdace towers, and, to avoid the third, the 
ling granted all he asked, may ^ve contri- 
buted to bis erroneous identification with Sir 
Michael Scott, the ambassador to Norway in 
1390. 

A novel called ‘ Sir Michael Scot ’ was 
published by Allan Cunningham in 1828, 
and Coleridge projected a drama on his life 
which he deemed a better theme than Faust, 

Of those works attributed to Michael Scot 
which appear to be genuine, the following 
have been printed ; 1. 'Liber Physiognomic 
Magistri hllchaells Scoti,’ 1477, of which 
there axe, it is said, eighteen editions in aU, 
Latin, German, and Italian, It is some- 
times entitled 'Liber de Secretis Natures,’ 
and hound up with a work attributed to 
Albertus Magnus, ‘De Secretis Mulierum,’ 
wMch accounts, as well as Scot’s character 
as a magician, for the opinion that he dealt 
with forbidden subjecte, or at least sub- 
jects better left to medical science. Scot's 
work contains a treatise on generation, us 
well as one on physiognomy. The former 
is worthless; thelattex is a curious anticipa- 


tion of the line of inquiry since pursued by 
Lavater and others, and, like Latater, it 
difiers from phrenology in treating not the 
head only, but all parts of the body as sig- 
nifirant of character. 2, A translation into 
Latin of Aristotle’s work on natural histoiw, 
‘ De Animalibus,’ of which Scot probably 
made two versions, one entitled ‘De Animali- 
bus ad Csesarem ’ and the other ' Tractatus 
Avicennse de Animalibus.’ It is included 
in the edition of Aristotle’s works published 
at Venice in 1496, with the title ‘ Aristotelis 
Opera Latinb ver^ partim b Greco partim 
ex Arabico, par viros lectos, et in utnusque 
Linguee prolatione paritos, jussu ImperatoiJs 
Frederici II.’ There seems to have been a 
separate pint of this in 1498, and there are 
eight manuscripts of it in the Eoyal Library, 
Paris, one in the Vatican, the colophon 
of which has been already mentioned. 
8. ‘Qosestio Ouriosa de Nature Solis et 
Lune,’ printed in ‘Theatrum Ohemicum,’ 
voL V., Strasburg, 1622 ; a work on alchemy 
and the philosopeT’s stone. 4. ' Mensa Fhi- 
loBoghica, sen Enchiridion in gno de quses- 
tiombus memorahilibus et variis ac jueundis 
homittum congressibus antur,’ FxanMurt, 
1603, 12mo; Leipzig, 1603, and frequently 
reprinted and published in English, under 
the title of * The Philosopher's Banquet, 
1614; but this work is attributed by others 
to Theobald Anguilbert, an Irish physician, 
under whose name it was published in Paris 
in 1600. 

'Whether the treatise on the ‘Sphere ol 
Sacrobosco’ (see Hoirwoon, JoHjf] ia by 
Michael Scot is not certainj bat his author- 
ship is assumed by Kastuer in his ‘ History oi 
MathematicSj’ where it is noted under the 
title ‘ Eximii atque exceUentissimi Physico- 
xum Motuum Oursusque Syderii investiga- 
toris Mich. Scotti super Auctorem Sphserss, 
cum qusestionihus diligenter emendatis in- 
cipit Expositio perfecta, lUustriasimi Impero- 
toris D.D. Frederici precibus,’ Bologna, 1495, 
This work is also attributed to Michael Scot 
in Sir Robert Sibbald’a manuscript ' Historia 
liiteraria Gentis Scotorum,’ Advocates’ Li- 
braiy, Edinbimgh. 

The following works are still in manu- 
script : — 

I. Astbohomt.— 1. ‘Aatronomia’ or'Liber 
Particuloris/ Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Canon Misc, 
656, attributed in. the colophon to ‘ Michael 
Scot, Astrologer to the Lord Frederick, Em- 
peror of Rome.’ 2. 'Liber Introductorius,’ 
BoU. MS. 266, bos the colophon, ‘ Expliciuut 
judicia secundum scientism MichaeUs Scoti 
giandis ostrologi quondam Imperatoris Fre- 
derici de terrfi Teutonicfi,’ and the preface 
says it was the second book composed by 
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Michael Scot for the EMeror Erederick. 
3. ‘Liber MagUtri Micbaens Scoti in quo 
contiuetur Magisterium Speciale,’ MS. Bodl. 
No, 44 (see OaetMI, Suite Soienze Oceulte 
net Medio JEhio, Palermo, 1672). 

n. Amhbmt. — 4. ‘ Liber Luminie Lu- 
minum,’ MS, Biciardi Moteuce L. iii. 13, 119. 
6. ‘De Alchemia,’ Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
MS. 0XX7. pp. 88 et seq. This work contains 
receipts by Scot, and among them one for 
the transmutation of lead into gold. 6. ‘ De 
Spheera,’ a translation of the Arabic work of 
Alpetron^, made in 1217; MSS. Paris, Ancien 
PChds, 7399, and Fonda de SorbOune, 1820 
(JoUBDAXH', Reoherehes, p. 133). 

III. Tkahslations. — 7. ‘Translation of 
the Commentary of ATerroes,’ on the pseudo- 
Aristotelian work ‘De Ocelo et Mundo,' dedi- 
cated by Michael Scot to Stephen de Pro- 
vina ; MSS. Paris, Fonda de Sorhonne, 924, 
960 ; Yenioe St. Mark, tI. 64 : Dome, Fondo 
Vaticano, 2089, 2184. 8. ‘Translation of 
the Commentary of Averroes on the De 
AnimiL of Aristotle,’ MSS. Paris Sorhonne, 
932, 943, Ancien Ponds 6504, Venice St. 
Mark, MSS. vi. 64. 9. ‘ Tinnslation of 
the Nova Ethlca ’ of Aristotle from the Greek 
into Latin was attributed to Michael Scot In 
a thirteenth-centuby manuscript in the library 
of St. Omer, but the work, if by SjSot, is not 
extant. 10. ‘ Certain Medical Beeeipts,* espe- 
cially on the urine, by Michael Scot, are given 
03 t^en from ‘ the ’ book of Master Michael 
Scot, physician to the Emperor Frederick, 
and from the works of other doctors in an 
Italian work on medicine; MS. Vatican, 
Fondo della Hegina dl SVezia, 1160. Other 
prescriptions of Michael Soot have been 
handed down. 

[Wood’s Hiatoria Univ. Oxon. p. 121 ; Life of 
Michael Scot in Tytler'a Scottish Worthies ; Life 
by James Bruce, Edinburgh, 1846 ; Eistoire 
Littiraira de la France, xx. 48, contains a life 
by Daunon ; Biographie Universelle, 182fi, toms 
xli . ; Sir W. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
and notes ; Kington’s Life of the Emperor Fredo- 
rickD; Milman’s Michael Scot almost an Arch- 
bU'iop, published by the Philohiblon Society, 
1864. The earlier lives are all superseded by the 
Life and Legend of Michael Scot (1176-1232), 
by the Eev. J, Wood Brown, M.A., 1867, which 
collects and supplements the results of Jourdain, 
Benan, and other French and Italian scholars, 
gives a fhll liar of Scottish authorities and ell 
references of importante to him in modern con- 
tinental literature. The writer ie greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Brown for the pemsal of the 
proofs.) ' 2E. M. 

SOOT^ MICHAEL (1789-1836), author 
of ‘ Tom Oringla’e Log,’ horn at Oowlairs on 
the outskirts of Glasgow 30 Oct. 1780, was 
fifth and yotmgest son Of Allan Scott, a 


Glasgow merchant and owner of 
estate at Oowlairs. Scott was edneated it 
, •“ff^.school, Glasgow, and between left! 
and 180o attended the university. In jgQg 
he went to Jamaica to manage some tatatt, 
and there he met a Mr. namifton, wboflsiir., 
in ‘Tom Cringle’s Log ’ as Aaron Bane T 
1810 he entered business in Kingstown. 
This compelled him to travel frequently, both 
by sea and road, and tbe experiences of this 
time form the basis of the ‘ Log.’ In 1817 
he came to Scotland on a prolonged visit 
and in 1818 he married Margaret, Wghter 
of Robert Bogle of QilmorehSl, merchant in 
Glasgow. He returned to Jamaica imm, ,- 
diatelv afterwards, hut left the island finsllj 
in 1822 and settled in Glasgow. There he 
entered business on hie own account, and 
became a partner in hie father-in-law’s firm 
Bogle, Harris, &Co. of Glasgow, and Boglel 
Douglas, & Co. of blaracayho. He was 'en- 
gaged in business until his death in Glasgow, 
7 Nov. 1885. He left a large family, 
‘Tom Cringle’s Log’ appeared in ‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine,’ beginning with the Sep- 
tember number of 1829; the final chapters 
appeared in August 1833. The instalments 
weie intermittent at first, and each had its 
own title. Blackwood advised that tbe 
papers should ha connected eo as to make a 
continuous nairati ve, and in the Juno issue of 
1881 ‘ Tom Criugle’e Log ’ Was first used as 
a title, hut then only as the title of a single 
paper. As the story appeared it received 
a warm welcome. Colendge pronounced it 
to be ‘ mbst excellent,’ but Captain Marr^at 
thought it melodramatic. Tb ere is some doubt 
ae to where the chapters were written, and 
Anthony^ Trollope in ‘The West Indies and 
the Spanish Mam ’ refers to a tradition that 
the work was written at Raymond Hull, the 
house which Scott occupied in Jomaics. 
Probably he there wrote most of the sketches 
which were worked up into tke ‘ Log.’ It first 
appeared ifi. hook form at Paris in 1834, when 
it formed vol. liv. of n * Collection of Ancient 


and Modern English Authors ’ iu Baudir'e 
‘ European Library.’ Scott so successfully 
concealed his identity that he was dead before 
nis Butborehip of ‘ Tom Cringle ’ was known. 

Scott’s second story, ‘ The Cruiae of the 
Midge,’ also appeared serially iu ‘Block- 
wood’s Magazine ’ between March 1834 and 
June 1836. Like ‘ Tom Cringle’s Log,’ it 
was first printed anonymously in hook tom 
at Paris in 1836. The effect is marred by_s 
laboured jocosity, though the narrative is 
full of spirit and of observation at first hand. 
Both works have often been reprinted. 

[Allibone's Diet. ; ‘ Tom Ormgle’s Log,’ with 
ntrodubtion by Mowbray Morris.] J. B. M. 
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SCOTT or SOOT, PATEICK {Jl. 1620), 
»utlior, followed James I from Scotland into 
England on his accession. In June 1618 ha 
was engaged in the work of raising voluntary 
lifts for flie supply of the king’s exchequer 
by threatening divers persons with prosecu- 
tions for usury (Cal, State Papert, Oom. 
1618, p. 338). Six years later (August 1624) 
James I wrote a letter of recommendation on 
his behalf (ib. clxxi. 87). He would appear, 
!tom the general tone of his works, to have 
occasionally acted ns tutor to Prince Charles. 
In 1623 and 1625 he appears to have keen 
in Amsterdam, and to have observed dosely 
the hfe of the separatist churches there (Hah- 
bubt, Memorials, i. 473). Scot’s writings 
are remarkable for liberality of sentiment, 
Ihey are : 1. ‘ Omnibus et singulis affording 
matter profitable for all men, necessarie for 
every man, alluding to a father’s advice or 
last will to his 8onne,’Londonj 1619 j (dedi- 
cated to King James and Prince Charles). 
At the end are some verses, ' ad setenisai- 
mam Magnce Britonniee Annam reginam de- 
flinctam.' The work was rearranged and 
letised as ‘ A Father's Advice or Last ‘Will 
to his Son,’ London, 1620. 2. ‘Oalder- 

wood’s Becantation,or a Tripartite Discourse 
directed to such of the hlinistrie and others 
in Scotland that refuse Conformitie to the 
Ordinances of the Church,’ &c., London, 1622 

K to the reader dated from Amsterdam, 
. 1622). 3. * The Tillage of Light, or 
a True Disco veide of the PhlloBophicalElixir 
commonly called the philosophet’s stone,’ 
London, 1623 (dedicated to Jomi, marquis of 
Hamilton, 'your devoted servant’). 4. ‘Vox 
Vera, or ohservations from Amsterdam ex- 
amining the late insolencles of somepBeudo- 
puiitans separatists firom theohuichof Great 
Mtaine,’ London, 1626. 

[Authorities as in text : Scot's Works,] 

W. A. 8. 

SCOTT or SOOT, BEGINALD or 
REYNOLD (1638 f-1699), writer against 
the belief in witches, was son of Bichaid 
Scot, second son of Sir John Scot (d, 1683) 
of Scots Hall in Smeeth, Kant [see under 
Scott, SibWiiliaw: 4. 1860], His mother 
UBS Ma^, daughter of George WhetenOll, 
sheriff of Kent in 1627, The father died 
before 1644, and his widow remarried FuUc 
Onslow, clerk of the parliament ; ^ing on 
8 Oct. 1682, she was huiied in the onux^ of 
Hatfield, HerlibrdsUre. Beglnald or Bey- 
ttold (as he signed his name in. accordance 
with contemporary practice) was horn about 
1533. On 16 Dec. 1664 his unclej Sir Begi- 
nold Scot, died and included him in the 
entail of his family estate in default of his 


own issue, but this disposition was without 
practical result. Next year, when about 
seventeen, he entered Hart Hall, Oxford, 
but left the university without s dogiee. 
His writings attest some knowledge of law. 
but he is not known to have joined any inn 
of court. Marrying in 1668, he sceius to 
have spent the rest of his life in his native 
county. His time was mainly passed as an 
active country gentleman, managing property 
which he inherited £com his kinsfolk about 
Smeeth and Braboume, or directing the 
business affairs of his first cousin. Sir Thomas 
Scot, who proved a generous patron, and in 
whose house of Scots Hall he often stayed 
^ee Scott, Sib Wimum, d. 1850, ad fin.] 
He was collector of subsidies for the lathe 
of Shepway in 1586 and 1687, and he was 
doubtless Begin aid Scot who acted in 
1688 as a captain ot untrained foot-soldiers 
at the county muster. He was returned to 
the parliament of 1688-9 as member for New 
Bomney, and he was probably a justice of 
the peace. He describes himself as ‘ esquire ’ 
in the title-page of his ‘ Discovetie,^ and 
is elsewhers designated ‘armiger.’ He wit- 
nessed the will of his cousin Sk Thomas 
on 27 Dec. 1694, and made his own will 

S drawing it with his oivn hand) on 16 Sept. 
.609. He died at Smeeth on 9 Oct, follow- 
ing, and was doubtless buried in the church 
there. He married atBrahoorne, on 11 Oot. 
1563, Jane Cobbe of Cohhes Place, in the 
parish of Aldington. By her he had a 
daughter Elizabeth, who married SackviUe 
Tumor of Tablehurt, Sussex. Subsequently 
Scot married a second wife, s widow named 
Alice Oollyax, who had a daughter Meiy by 
bet former husband. His small properties 
about Braboume, Aldington, and Bomney 
Marsh he left to his widow. The last wor& 
of his will run; ' Greatis the trouble my poor 
wife hath had with me, and small is the com- 
fort she hath received at my hands, whom if 
Ihadnot matched withollhad not died worth 
one groat.' 

Scot wrote two books, each in its own de- 
partment of High practical value, and indi- 
cating in the author exceptional enlighten- 
ment. In 1674 he published his ‘Perfect 
Platform of a Hop-garaen, and necessary in- 
structions for the making and maintainonce 
thereofi with Notes and Hnles for Reforma- 
tion of all Abuses.’ The work, which is 
dedicated to Seijeant WiUism LovelacB of 
Bethersden, is the first practical treatise on 
hop culture in England; the processes ore 
illustrated by woodcuts. Scot, according 
to a statement of the printer, was out of 
London while the work was going through 
the press. A second edition, ‘ now newly 
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corrected and auprmented,’ appeared in 1676, 
and a third in 1678. 

More noticeable and no less useful was 
Scot’s ‘ The Discouerie of Witchcraft, 
wherein the Lewde dealing of Witches and 
Witchmongers is notahlie detected, in six- 
teen books . . . whereunto is added a Treatise 
upon the Nature and Substance of Spirits 
and Devils,’ 1684, At the end of the 
volume the printer gives his name as Wil- 
liam Brome, 

There are four dedications — one to Sir 
Hoger Manwood, chief baron of the ex- 
chequer, another to Scot’s cousin. Sir Thomas 
Soot, a third jointly to John Ooldwell [q. v.], 
dean of ^wester (afterwords bishop of 
Salisbury), and William Bedman [q. v.], 
archdeacon of Oanterbury (afterwards nishop 
of Norwich), and a fourth ' to the readers. 
Scott enumerates no less than 212 authors 
whose works in Latin he had consulted, and 
twenty-three authors who wrote in English. 
The names in the first list include many 
Greek and Arabic writers ; among those in 
the second are Bale, Fox, Sir Thomas More, 
iTohn Becord, Barnabe Googe, Abraham 
Meming, and William Lambarde. But Scot’s 
information was not only derivedfrom books. 
He had studied the superstitions respecting 
witchcraft in courts of law in country dis- 
tricts, where the prosecution of witches was 
unceasing, and in village life, where the belief 
in -witchcraft flourished in an endless number 
of fantastic forms. With remarkable boldness 
and an insight that was for in advance of his 
age, he set himself to prove that the belief 
in witchcraft and magic was rejected alike 
by reason and religion, and that spiritualistic 
manifestations were wilful impostures or illu- 
sions due to mental disturbance in the ob- 
servers. He -wrote with the philanthropic 
aim of staying the cruel persecution wmdt 
habitually pursued poor, aged, and simple 
persons, who were popularfy credited -With 
being witches. The maintenance of the super- 
stition he laid to a large extent at the door of 
the Homan catholic church, and he assailed 
with much venom credulous writers like 
Jean Bodin (1630-1696), author of ‘ D6mo- 
nomie des Sorciers’ (Paris, 1680), and Jaco- 
bus Sprenger, joint-authorof 'Malleus Male- 
flcBium ’ Nuremberg, 1494). Of Oorneliua 
A^ippa (1486-1686) and John Wier (1616- 
1^8), author of ‘ De Prcestigiis Demonum ’ 

i Basle, 1666), whose liberal views he adopted, 
LS invariably spoke with respect. Scot per- 
formed his task so thoroughly that his volume 
became an exhaustive encymopasdia of con- 
temporary beliefs about witchcrail^ spirits, 
alchemy, magic, aud legerdemain. Scot only 
fell a viotim to contemporary superstition in 


his references to medicine andastroloav TT^ 
believed in the medicinal value of thei^ 
corn 8 horn, and thought that precious sto^ 
owed their origin to the influence of 
heavenly bodies. 

Soot’s enlightened work attracted wide, 
spread attention. It did for a time ' mala 
great impreMions on the magistracy and 
clergy’ (Any). Gabriel Harvey inhis'Se^’. 
6iip6T'6Cog&tioiij’ 1593 (tid. Gh^osarti il, 291) 
■wrote: ‘ Scotte’s discoovery of 'Witchciaft 
diemasketh sundry egregious impostures and 
in certaine prineipaU chapters, and spe’dall 
passages, hitteth the nayle on ths head with 
a witnesse ; howsoever I could have wished 
ha had either dealt somewhat morecurteouslT 
with Monsieur Bondine [i.e. Bodinl or con- 
futed him somewhat more effectually.’ The 
ancient belief was not easily uprooted, and 
many -writers came to its rescue. After 
George Giftbrd (d. 1620) [q. v.], in two works 
published reepectivoly in 1687 and 1693, 


and William Perkina (II 

sought to confute Scot, James VI of 


|.v.] had 
kotlsnd 


C3 .W T -a. 

repeated the attempt in his ‘ Daemonologie’ 
(1697), where he described the opinions of 
Wier and Scot as_‘ damnable.’ On Ms acces- 
sion to the English throne James went a 
step further, and ordered all copies of Scot's 
* Diseoverie’ to be burnt (cf. Gibbbbi Voei, 
Selectarum Diaputationum Theologicarm 
Pars Tertia, Utrecht, 1669, p. 684). John 
Baiiiolds[q.v.]in ' CensuraLibroiumApociy- 
phorum ’ (1611), Richard Bernard in ‘ Ghiide 
to Grand Jurymen’ (1627), Joseph GlanTill 
[q.v.] in ' Philosophical Considerations touch- 
ing Witches and Witchcraft ’ (1660), and 
Meric Cosauhon in 'Credulity and Uncie- 
dulity ’ (1668^ continued the attack on Scot's 
position, which was defended by Thomas 
Ady in 'A Treatise concerning the Nature 
of Witches and Witchcraft’ (1656), and 
by John Webster in ‘ The Displ^mg of 
Supposed Witchcraft’ (1677). More m- 
terestiug is it to know that Shakespeare 
drew from his study of Scot’s hook hints 
for his picture of the witches in ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ and that Middleton in his play of the 
‘ Witch ’ was equally indebted to the same 


source. 

Abroad the book met with a good recep- 
tion. A translation into Dutch, edited by 
Thomas Basson, an English stationer living 
at Leyden, appeared there in 1609. It was 
undertalren on the recommendation of the 
professors, and was dedicated to the unire^ 
aity curators and the burgomaster of Leyden. 
A second edition, published by G. Basson, 
the first editor’s son, was printed at Leyden 
in 1687. 

In 1661 the book was twice leissucd in 
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London m quarto bj Eicbard Cotes; the 
two issues slightly differ from each other in 
the imprint on title-page. Another reissue 
was dated 1654. A third edition in folio, 
dated 1666, included nine new chapters, and 
s second hook to ‘The Discourse on 
Devils and Spirits.’ In 1886 Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson [q. v.] edited a Mod reprint of the 
first edition of 1684, with the additions of 
that of 1666. 

[Dr. Brinsley Nicholson’s Introduction to his 
ispiin't of the Discoverie of Witchcraft (1 886) ; 
Wood’s Athonie Oxon. ad. Bliss, i. 679 : Scott's 
Hemorials of the Scot family of Scots Hall, 
188-90; Retrospectira Eeviaw, r. 87-136; in- 
fbnnation kindly given by Edmund Ward Oliver, 
tsq ] ^ 

SCOTT, EGBERT (1777-1841), engraver, 
son of Robert and Grizell Scott, was horn 
on 13 Nov. 1777 at Lanark, where his father 
was a skinner. He attended the grammar 
(chool at Musselburgh, and at the age of 
ten was articled to Andrew Bohertson, an 
engraver at Edinburgh ; there he also worked 
in the Trustees Academy, Scott first be- 
came known by some plates in Dr. James 
Anderson’s ‘The Bee’ for 1793 and 1794, 
and a set of ‘Views of Seats and Scenery 
chiefly in the Environs of Edinburgh,’ from 
drawings hy A. Corse and A. Wilson, pub- 
lished in 1^96 and 1798. Though possessed 
of very limited abilities, ha was esteemed in 
his day for his small hook illustrations, of 
which he carried on an extensive manufac- 
tory in Parliament Stairs, Edinburgh, em- 
ploying many assistants. Scott’s best work 
was in landscape, whioh he rendered with 
much truth of detail. He engraved aU the 
illustrations to Barry's ‘ History of the Ork- 
ney Islands,’ 1806, and to ‘ Soene^of Allan 
Bamsey's Gentle Shepherd,’ 1808; he also 
for many years contributed plates to the 
‘Scots Magazine,’ and put in the landscape 
backgrounds of some of those for Bell's 
‘British Poets,' which were sent to him from 
London for the purpose. He was employed 
by Henry Mozley, a publisher at Gains- 
borough (father of Thomas Mozley [q. v.] 
and James Bowling Mozley [q. v.]), for 
whose edition of Thomson’s ‘ Seasons,’ 1804, 
he engraved four plates after John Burnet. 
Scott% latest work was a set of twenty views 
of ‘ Scenery of Edinburgh and Midlothian,' 
1838, from drawings hy his eon, W. B, 
Scott. He died early in 1841. By his wife 
Ross Bell, to whom he was married in 1800, 
he had two sons, David Scott and William 
Bell Scott, who are separately noticed. 
Amoim his pupils were John Burnet [q. v.], 
John Horsburgh [q. v.l, and James Stewart 
(1791-1863) [q. T.] 


Scott 

[Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Engravers, ed. 
Amstrong; W, B. Scott’s Memoir of David 
Scott; Autobiography of W. B, Scott, 1892.] 

P. M. O’D. 

SCOTT, ROBERT Q811-1887), lexico- 
grapher and dean of Rochester, bom on 
26 Jan. 1811 at Bondleigh, Devonshire, was 
son of Alexander Scott, then rector there. 
Hisfather moved to Egremont Rectory, Cum- 
berland, and Robert attended St. Bees, and 
afterwords Shrewsbury School, then under 
Dr. Samuel Butler [q. v.], afterwards bishop 
of Lichfield. He entered Christ Church, 
Oxford (of which he was elected a student 
along with H. G. Liddell), in January 1830. 
He was Craven scholar in 1830, Ireland 
scholar in 1838, and in the same year gra- 
duated B.A. with first class in the final 
classical school. In 1834 he gained the 
Latin essay, and became fellow of BaUiol in 
1836, acting as tutor in_ that college (with 
Archibald Campbell Tait, afterwards arch- 
bishop of OantfirbuT 3 ^ until 1840. He was 
ordained in 1836, andfheld the college livi^ 
of Duloe, Cornwall, from 1845 to 1860. He 
was prebendary of Exeter froml845 to 1866, 
and neld the rectory of South Luffenhem, 
Rutland, from 1860 to 1864, being select 
preacher at Oxford in 1853-4. In 1854 he 
was elected master of Balliol Collie, in suo 
cession to Dr. Richard Jenkyns [q. v.], and 
in opposition to Benjamin Jowett, whose 
orthodoxy was questioned. Scott held the 
mastership until 1870, being also Dean Ire- 
land’s professor of ex^esis firom 1801 to 
1870. He was dean of Koebester from 1870 
to his death, being again select preacher at 
Oxford in 1874^6. During his tenure of 
office Balliol College, whim had already 
made marked progress under Dr. Jenkyns, 
became one of the most prominent colleges, 
if not the leading college, in the university. 
Dr. Scott joined to a most zealous and suc- 
cessful performance of his duties first as 
tutor, ofrerwards as parish priest, and suh- 
seguently as master of Baluol and as dean 
of Rochester, a zealous devotion to scholar- 
ship. This he displayed most conspicuously 
in me great Greek-English lexicon which he 
compUed with Dr. H. G. Liddell, dean of 
Christ Church, and which opened anew epoch 
in Greek scholarship in England. The work 
was begun, on the basis of Passow’s lexicon, 
in 1836. After seven yearn of labour the 
first edition was brought out by the Clor 
rendon Press in 1843. Its revision continued 
for forty years to be the constant occupation 
of its joint authors, the seventh and en- 
larged edition being published in 1883. It 
remains the most conmlete and authoritative 
hook of the kind. Dr. Scott was also t^ 
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author of ‘Twelve Sermons' (1851) and of 
‘University Sermons’ Q860). He contri- 
buted to the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary’ a com- 
mentary on the Epistle of St. James, and 
was member of the revision committee for 
the New Testament and the Apocrypha. 

Scott died at the deaneiy, Bochester, on 
2 Dee. 1887. He married, first, on 1 Dec. 
1840, Mary Harriet, daughter of Eear- 
admirai Thomas FoUiott Bough, who died on 
6 Deo. 1845; and, secondly, on 7 June 1849, 
Mary Jane Ann, daughter of Major Hugh 
Scott, who died on 6 Jan. 1885. 

[Qnardiiin, 14 Deo. 1887 (art. ^ Archdeacon 
Falmer) : Campbell and Abbott’s Life of Jowett, 
1887 ; personal knowledge.] H. 0. 

SaOTT, ROBERT BISSET (1774-1841), 
military writer, born in 1774, is chiefly note- 
worthy in connection with military law. He 
was commissioned as lieutenant in the Tower 
Hamlets militia on 9 Nov. 1807. In 1810 
he published anonymously his first work, 
‘ The Military Law of England (with all the 
principal autWities) adapted to the general 
use of the Army in its various Duties and Re- 
lations, and the Practice of Courta-martial.’ 
lie was himself brought to a court-martial 
bv his colonel on 19 Dec, 1811 for neglect 
oi' orders and for breaking his arrest; hut the 
court practically acquitted him, and even 
the private admonition which they a^udged 
was remitted. They considered that the facts 
brought forward in support of the charges 
were of a vexations nature. 

' Two years afterwards his colonel, Mark 
Beaufoy [q. v.], was tried by court-martial, 
Scott being the prosecutor. The trial lasted 
from 26 Oct. to 24 Nov. 1813. The court ac- 
quitted Beaufoy of most of the numerous 
charges, hut found him guilty of some irregu- 
larities in the enlistment of recruits, and of 
culpable neglect in not preventing illegal 
decuictions n'om the men’s pay. They sen- 
tenced him to he removed from the com- 
mand of his regiment, which he had hold 
since it was first raised in 1707, but they 
stated that, in the conduct of the prosecu- 
tion, Scott had not been ‘actuated by that 
regard for the service which alone ought to 
influence an officer upon such an occasion.’ 
The result was that, while the sentence 
was confirmed, Scott was informed that his 
further services would ho dispensed with 
(22 Jan. 1814). 

He then started a weekly paper, ‘The Miii- 
tory Register,’ and published in 1816 ‘ The 
Stratagems of War,’ a translation of Fron- 
tinus. In 1830 he went to Portugal to 
sem against Dorn Miguel, and is said to 
have liberated Sir John MUley Doyle [q, v.] 


from prison; but this must he a misiak-. 
for Doyle was liberated two years befom 
the instance of Sir Frederick Lamb I* 
1836, on the recommendation of Sir He’rbBrt 
Taylor, William IV made him a 
of the Charterhouse, where he died n.. 
22 Oct. 1841. He was twice married 

Besides the works mentioned, he pub- 
lished ‘ The Excellence of the Britifii Siu;. 
tary Oode . . . exemplified,’ London, 1811 
8vo. ’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1841, ii. 667: Itoildei'a Bistorv 
of the 7th Battalion Iliflo Brigade (formerli 
Tower Hamlets Militia) ; Military Extracts in 
the libmry of the R U.S. Institution which con- 
tain a full report of the two trials (vl. 408).] 

E. M. L. 

SCOTT, ROBERT EDEN (1770-1811) 
pliilosophor, born at Old Aberdeen in 177o’ 
graduated M. A. at the University oud King's 
College, Aberdeen, on 30 March 1786, was 
appointed regent on 8 May 1788, and, ^er 
holding in oo-professoriate the chair of natu- 
ral philosophy interchangeably with those of 
Greek, mathematics, and moral philosophy, 
held the last exclusively from 1800 until his 
death, which occurred at Edinburgh on 
21 Jan. 1811. His portrait is in the pos- 
session of the University of Aberdeen. Scott 
married at Old Aberdeen, on 19 Feb. 1797, 
Rachel Forbes of Thainstown. He was 
author of; 1. ‘Elements of Rhetoric,' 1802. 
2. ‘Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, or 
an Analysis of the Powers of the Human tJn- 
derstanding,’ Edinburgh, 1805, 8vo. 8. ‘In- 
quiry into the Limita and Peculiar OMecta 
of Physical and Metaphysical Science,' Edin- 
burgh, 1810, 8 VO. He belonged to the 
Scottish, or common-sense, school of philo- 
sophy. 

[Scots Mag. 1797 p. 143, 1811 p. 169 ; Officers 
and Graduates of Univ. and King’s Ooll. Ahe^ 
deen (New Spalding Club), 1893, pp. 64, 2.19, 
820 ; Blakey’s Hist. Ment. Phil. iv. 23.] 

J. k E. 

SCOTT, SAMUEL (1710 P-1772), marine 
painter, was born in ^ndon about 1710. 
Jibrom 27 to 81 May 1732 he made a celebrated 
‘Tlve days’ Peregrination’ in the Isle of 
Sheppey in company with William Hogarth 
[^v.j and other Mends. The journal of the 
' feve Days ’ was written by Ebeneser Fo> 
rest [q. v. j and published in 1782, illustrated 
with drawings by Hogarth and Scott, aqua- 
tinted by R. Livesay. The manuscript is in 
the King’s Library at the British Museum. 
It was reprinted with the illuatrations by 
Hotten in 1872. Between 1761 and 1771 
Scott exhibited three works at the Society 
of Artists, one at the Free Society, and one, 
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I ^ Viaw of the Tower of Loudon, at the 
Boyal Academy in 1771. He -was one of 
the^ early draughtsmen in watercolours, and 
his been called the father of English -water- 
colour, but his chief worha are m oil. He 
earned aconsiderable and -well-deserved repu- 
tation by his shore and river scenes, -which 
were -well drawn and painted, and enlivened 
-nith figiuuS) some of which were supplied by 
Hogarth. Horace Walpole (who had a large 
colfection of hie works) says that they' will 
charm in every age,’ and that ‘if ne was 
second to Yande veldt in seapieces, he ex- 
celled him in variety.’ His views of London 
Bridge, the Custom-house Qiuiy, and other 
pictures of the Thames earned him the name 
of the English Canaletto. He lived at 
l^ickenham, hut retired to Bath, where he 
diedin Walcot Street, of gout, 13 Oct. 1773, 
leaving an only daughter. His collection of 
diawings, prints, &c., was sold by Langford 
in January 1773. Thera is a good portrait 
of Scott by Hudson in the National Q-aUery 
and four of his pictures of London. He was 
the master of William Marlow [q. v.] 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes, ed. Womum; Bed- 
giave’sBiot.; Biyan’s Diet,; Graves’s (Algernon) 
Diet.; Ho^th’s Frolic (Hotten); Cat. of 
BationaL Gallery.] 0. M. 

SCOTT, SABAH (d. 1795), historian and 
novelist, was the younger daughter of Mat- 
thew Bobinson (d. 1778) of West Layton in 
the parish of Hutton Magna, Yorkshire, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of B.ohert Brahe, 
recorder of Cambridge. She was the younger 
sister of Matthew Bobinson, second lord 
Bc^ehy, and of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu 
[g. T.], and 08 the two sisters were said to 
M ‘ as like as two peas,’ she was nicknamed 
‘The Pea.’ About 1761 she married George 
Lewis Scott [g. v.], and on 30 April 1763 
Mrs. Delany -writes on the ‘foolish choice’ 
which Mrs. Scott has made for herself, add- 
ing that her husband was ‘ a very had man ’ 
{&fe and Correspondence, iii. 116). There 
were no doubt faults on both sides; for 
they parted ‘ through disagreement of tem- 
pers.’ 

After the separation Mrs. Scott went to 
live -with Lady Barbara (or Bah) Montagu, 
rister of George Montagu Bunk, second earl 
of HAlifaz [q. v.l and the two ladies united 
their income. Th^ dwelt together imial 
the death of Lady Bah in 1766, when Mrs. 
Scott, whose ‘restlessness was one of her 
foibles,’ continually changed her place of 
abode. She died in obscurity at Catton, near 
Norwich, on 30 Nov. 179o. By her last 
injunctions, all her letters and papers were 
burnt, Mrs, Scott was an industrious if dull 


writer. In her own day she was described 
as an ‘ excellent historian, of great acquire- 
ments, extraordinary memory and strong 
sense.’ 

All of her works were published without 
her name. They comprised ; 1. ‘History of 
Cornelia,’ a novel (anon.), 1760. 2. ‘Journey 
through Every Stage of Life ’ (anon,), 1764, 
3 vols,, a history of several notitious cha- 
racters, mostly lovers. 3, ‘Agreeable Ugli- 
ness, or the Trial of the Graces’ (anon.), 
1754. 4, ‘History of Qustavus Ericson, 
King of Sweden, by Henry Augustas Eay- 
mQnd,’1761, a scarce volume. 6. ‘History 
of Mecklenburgh ' (anon,), 1762 ; 2nd edit. 
1702. It was suggested ny the marriage of 
George in. 6 . ‘ Description of Millennium 
Hall, by a Gentleman on his Travels,’ 1762 ; 
2nd edit. 1764; 4th edit. 1778. An account 
of a country house and of the several ladies 
inhabiting it. A note by Horace Wal^le 
on a copy of the second edition at the Bri- 
tish Museum states that it was -written by 
Lady Barbara Montagu and Mrs. Scott. 
7. ‘ Man of Beal Sensibility, or the History 
of Sir George Ellison ’ (anon.), 1765 (P), forty 
pages. This was afterwards eimanued into 
' The History of Sir Geomo Emson,’ 1766, 
2 vols. 8. ‘ Test of PUiol Dn^, in a series 
of Letters between Emilia Leonard and 
Charlotte Arlington,’ 1772j 2 vols. : excel- 
lent morality, hut dull reading. 9. 'Life of 
Theodore A^ippa d'Aubigafi ’ (anon.), 1772, 
an account of the most ‘ remarkable occnr- 
renoes during the civil wars of France.' 
This work acquired much reputation. 

[Gent. KTag. 1796 ii. 1066, 1796 ii. 826; 
Biydges's OenaaiaLiteroria,!. 293-6 ; Notes and 
Queries, 7th ser. viii. 116 ; Gent. Mag. 1306, i. 
218-21, ii. 81 1-12 ; Boron’s A Lady of the last 
Century: Mrs, Montagu, 1376, and Letters of 
Mce. Elizabeth Monta^.] 'W. P. C, 

SCOTT or SCOT, THOMAS (1433-1600), 
arc^biehop of York. [See Boxhbbuaxi.] 

SCOTT or SOOT, THOMAS, Lobd Pni- 
OOBUO (1480 P-1689)j Scottish judge, was 
second son of SirWilham Scott of Btawearie 
^.T.}and Janet, daughter of Thomas Lundy. 
Thomas obtained a chaitex under the great 
seal of the lands gnd house of Fetgormo on 
2 Jon. 1526 (DougUs, Baronage, p. 304). 
On 19 Nov. 1632 he was appointed ordinary 
nidge in place of his father, with the title of 
Lo^ Petgormo. He was a great favourite 
with James Y, who made him justice dork 
in 1536. Ha died in 1639. According to 
the legend related by Knox in his ‘ History 
of the Beformation,’ Scot -visited the king 
at Linlithgow on the night pf his own dew 
‘with B company of davils,’ announcing 
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iihat he (Scot) waa ‘ adjudged to endleaa tor- 
ment ’ (Knox, SUtory, e£ 1644, p. 26). 

[Bronton and Haig's Senators of the College 
of Justice.] 6-. S-E. 

SOOTT, THOMAS (1680 P-1626), poli- 
tical writer, born about 1680, ocoura as one of 
the cha^ains to James I in 1616, being then 
B.1), He was incorporated in that degree 
at Cambridge in 1620 aa a member of Peter- 
house, but the unirereity records do not 
state where he originally graduated. He was 
rector of St. Saviour’s, Norwich, and when 
Count Gondomar arrived in England to settle 
preliminaries for the marriage of Prince 
Charles with the infanta of Spain, he had 
the temerity to publish in 1620 a tract 
against the projected match. It was en- 
t&led ‘Vox POTuli,’ and purported to give 
on account of Gondomar's reception 1^ the 
council of state upon his return to Madrid 
in 1618. The ambassador is there made to 
explain his schemes for bringing England 
into sulgeotion to Spain, to describe with 
evident satisfaction the crowds which went 
to assist at mass in his chapel in London, 
and to recount how he had won over the 
leading courtiers by his bribes. The whole 
story was an impudent fabrication, but at 
the time it was widely received as a mece 
of genuine hiatonf (Gakdinub, PTfst, ofEng- 
la^, iii. 392, 393 ; cf. D’Ewns, Autobiogr. i. 
168). John Chamberlain on 3 Eeb. 1620-1 
informed Sir Dudley Corleton that ‘the 
author of “ Vox Populi ” is discovered to be 
one Scot, a minister, bewrayed by the printer, 
who thereby hath saved himself, and got his 
pardon, though the booh were printed beyond 
sea ’ (Bikoh, Court and Timet of James I, ii. 
226). Again, the Hev. Joseph Mead, writing 
on iO Feb. 1620-1, tells Sic Martin Stute- 
ville that ‘ Scot of Norwich, who is said to 
be the author of “ Vox Populi,” they say is 
now fled, having, a8_ it seem^ fore-notice of 
the pursuivant’ (ib. ii. 226). In‘ VoxRegis’ 
(1624) Scott gave in somewhat obscure bi- 
blical language an account of the motives 
wMch induced him to write ‘Vox Populi,’ 
and the consequences of that publication to 
himself. ‘Vox Populi’ was suppressed by 
royal authority. Dr. Samuel Harsnett, bishop 
ofNorwich, was commanded to institute pro- 
ceedings against him (State Tapers, Dom. 
JamesI,voi. cxxiv. nn. 20, 76), Scott's ab- 
sence from England was brief. He preached 
on assize sermon at Bury St. Edmund’s on 
20 March 1622, being then ‘ minister of the 
word’ at St, Clement^, Ipswich, and chaplain 
to William, earl of Pembroke. But it is 
probable that Scott quitted England for the 
Netherlands towards the close of 1623, when 


he became preacher to the li!nr,ii..in rrr~~ 
at Uteecht. There he oontilu^^^ 
pamphlets against the Roman caS 
many of which ware published in EnsW 
after Scott’s departure. He was 
nated by an English soldier named^ohn 
Lambert on 18 June 1026,ashewascoitiM 
accompanied by his brotlS 

Scott. The assassin was put to the toN 
tuie, but persisted in asserting that he mu 
never hyred or induced by the perswasiom 
of any priest, Jesmt, or other person tort 
tempt that bloudy act,’ Although the man 
was evidently mad, and subject to stransa 
hallucinations, he was condemned to death 
and executed, his right hand being first cut 
off (Biboh, i. 123 ; cf. A brirfe and tree Rh 
latum <f the Mvrther of Mr, Thomas Scuit 
London, 1628, 4to). ’ 

There is a portrait of Scott, ‘etatis sum 
46, anno 1624,’ drawn and engraved by Cris- 
pin de Pass. His portrait has also been en- 
graved by Marshall. 

Subjoined is a list of his writings, which 
made a deep impression on the pablio mind 
at the time of their appearance : 1. ' Ohrista 
Politician and Salomons Puritan,’ 

1616, 4to. 2. ‘ Vox Populi, or Newes from 
Spayne, translated according to the Spanish 
coppie : which may serve to forworn both 
England, and the Vnited Provinces, how 
farre to trust to Sponish Pretences. Impr. 
in the Yeor 1620,’ sine loco, 4to. Reprinted 
in 1669 and 1679 under the title of ‘ A choice 
Narrative of Count Gondomar^s Transactions 
during his Embassy in England ; By & 
Robert Cotton, Enight and Baronet,’ It is 
also printed in the ‘ Somers Collection of 
Tracts.' A minutely written oontemporory 
copji possibly in the author's autograph, was 
among Dawson Turner’s manuscripts, sold in 
1869. 3. ‘A Speech made in the Lower 
House of Parliament, Anno 1621. By Sir 
Edward CiciU, Colonml,’ 1621, 4to ; again in 
1624 Qi forgery by Scott, of. GAltniNEK,RM(. 
iv._ 28). 4, ‘ A Relation of some speciall 
points concerning the State of Holland, Or 
the Provident OounseRours Companion, By 
many reasons shewing, why for the good and 
security of the Netherland vnited Fcouincas 
Warre is much better then peace’ (anon,). 
The Hague, 1621, 4to. 6. 'Hie Interpreter, 
wherin three principall termes of State much 
mistaken by the vulgar (viz, Puritan, Protes- 
tant, Papist] are clears^ unfolded,’ in versa 
Sine loco 1622, 8vo. The antWship has 
been ascribed to Scott (Addit, MS, 24MS, 
p. 374). 6. ‘The Belgicke Pismire: stin^^ 
the slothfull Sleeper, and awaking the Bih- 
gent, to fast, watch, pray, and works out 
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their 'own temporall and eternall SalTation, 
with Fear and Trembling,’ London ftwo edi- 
tions), 1623, 4to. A popular tract in favour 
of the Low Countries, written to prmndico 
the English a^inet the match wMch Vil- 
liers, Duke of Buckingham, was then nego- 
tisting.— ‘ The Second Edition, to which is 
added. The Projector. Teaching a direct, 
anre, and ready way to restore Me decayes 
of Church and State, delivered in a Sermon 
before the Judges in Norwich, 1620,’ Lon- 
don, 1623, 8vo. 7. 'Newes from Pemaasus. 
The Political! Touchstone, Taken from Mount 
Femassus: 'Whereon the Gouemments of 
the greatest Monarchies of the 'World are 
touched. Printed at Helicon, 1622 ’ (anon.), 
4to. S. ‘The High-waiea of God and the 
King. 'Wherein all Men ought to walke in 
Holinesse here, to Happinesse hereafter,’ 
London, 1023, 4to. 9. ‘ A Tongue Combat 
lately happening hetweene two English Soul- 
diersinthe Tilt-Boat of Gravesend,’ London, 
1623, 4to. In this tract are many phrases 
current among the common peo^ at the 
time. 10. ' Exod. 8, 19. Digitus Dei,’ being 
a sermon on Luke xiii. 1-6 ^ondon, 1023], 
4to. 11. ‘An experimental! Discoverie of 
Spanish Practices : or the Oouncellof a well- 
wishing Sonlder for the Good of his Prince 
snd State,' two parts, 1628-4, 4to. 12. ‘ Vox 
Dei,’{ an assize eermou preached at St. Ed- 
munds Bury on 20 March 1622, London 
[1624], 4to. With a frontispiece containing 
thirteen portraits, viz. King J omes, Prince 
Charles, king and queen of Bohemia and 
their children, the Duke of Buckingham, and 
the Earl of Holderness. 18. ‘ A Briefe In- 
formation of the Aifaires of the Palatinate,’ 
jknon.l 1624, 4to. 14. ‘Boanerges, or the 
Humble Supplication of the Ministers of 
Scotland to the High Court of Parliament 
in England,’ Edinburgh, 1624, 4to. 16. ' Vox 
fiegis’ [1024], _4to. With a frontispiece of 
King jWes silting in parliament, Prince 
C^les and the king and queen of Bohemia 
hieeling before him, the bimops on his right 
and peers on his left. 14. ‘ Votiuce Anghea : 
or the Desires and Wishes of England, Oon- 
tayned in a PatheticaU Discourse, presented 
to the Eing, on New-yeares Day last. 
'Wherein ore unfolded and represented manie 
strong Heasons .... to perswade his Majes- 
tie to drawe his Boyall Sword, for the re- 
storing of the Pallatynat and Electoral, to 
bis Sonne in Lawe, Prince Fredericke .... 
Written by S. R. N. I.,’ Utrecht (two edi- 
tions), 1624, 4to. 17. ‘Certaine Reasons 
and Arguments of Policie, why the Eing of 
Ecgland should hereafter give over all 
further Treatie. and enter into wane with 
the Spaniard’ (anon.), sine loco 1624, 4to. i 


18. ‘The second Part of Vox Populi: or 
Gondomar appearing in the Likeness of a 
MatohiaveU m a Spanish Parliament . . .’ 
Printed at Goricom by Ashuerus Janss, 
1624,' 4to. With an engraved title, includ- 
ing a whole-length portrait of Gondomar and 
two vignettes, ‘ The Spanish Parliament ’ 
and ‘ The Council of English Jesuits.’ The 
work is reprinted in Morgan’s ‘Pheenix 
Britannious’^. 341), 19. ‘ Vox Coeh, or 
Newes from Heaven, of a Consultation tkere 
held by Eing Henry 8, Eing Edward 6, 
Prince Henry, Queen Mary, Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Queen Anne. Whereunto is an- 
nexed two Letters, written by Queen Maty 
&om Heaven ; the one to Count Gondomar, 
the Ambassador of Spain, the other to all 
the Roman Catholics of England. Printed 
in Elisium, 1624,’ 4to. Reprinted in vol. ii, 
of the ‘ Somers Collection of Tracts.’ 
20. ‘ Symmachia : or, a Trve-Loves Enot. 
^ed, betwixt Gbeat Britaine and the 
Vnited Prouinces, by the wlsedome of Eing 
lames, and the States Generali ; the Eings 
of France, Denmarke, and Sweden, the 
Duke of Sanoy, with the States of Venice 
being Witnesses and Assistants. For the 
Weale and Peace of Christendom’ (anon.) 

g Jtreoht? 1024P], 4to. 21. ‘Aphorismesof 
tate, or certaine secret Articles for the 
Re-edafying of the Romish Church, agpreed 
upon and approved in Co uncell by the Col- 
ledge of CardinaUs in Rome, shewed and de- 
livered unto Pope Gregory the 16th, a little 
before hie Death, 'ii^ereimto is annexed 
a Censure upon the chieile Points of that 
which the CardinaUs hsd concluded,’ 
Utrecht, 1624, 4to. Reprinted in vol, v. 
of the ‘ Harleian Miscellany,' 22. ‘The Bel- 
giek-Sovldier : dedicated to the Parliament. 
Or, ‘Warre was a Blessing’ (anon.), Dort, 
1624, 4to. 23. ‘ The Spaniard’s perpetuall 
Designes to an nniversall Monarohie,’ 1624, 
4to. 24. ‘Englands Joy for suppressing 
the Papists, and banishing the Priests end 
Jesuites,’ 1624, 4to. 26, ‘Roberts Earle ot 
Eesex his Ghost, sent from Elizian; To the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Communoltie of £n^ 
land. Printed in Paradise 1624 ' (anon.^ 
2 parts, 4to : this tract, written against the 
marriage of Prince Charles with the Infonta 
of Spam, is reprinted in No. 6 of Morgm’s 
‘Phoenix Britannicus,'mToLT. of the ‘Har- 
leian Miscellany’ and in vol.ii. ofthe‘ Somers 
Collection of iWts.’ 28. 'Sir Walter Eew- 
leighs Ghost, or Englonds Forewomer. Dis- 
oouering a secret Consultation, newly holden 
in the Court of Spaine. Together, with his 
tormenting of Count de Gondomar; and his 
strange a^ghtment, Confession, and pub- 
lique recantation ; la^g open many treacbe- 
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lies intended for the subuersion of England * 
(anon.), Utrecht, 1626, 4to. This tract, re- 
lating to Gondomar’s transactions in Eng^ 
land, is reprinted in vol. v. of the ‘ Horleian 
Miscellany.’ 

There is in the Britwell Library a collec- 
tion of twenty-four of the above tracts, in- 
cluding the speech to Sir Edward Cecil, to 
which has been prefixed the following general 
title : ‘ The Worhes of the moat famous and 
reuerend Diuine, Mr. Thomas Scot, Batcheler 
in Diuiniti^ sometimes Preacher in Norwicdi. 
Printed at Vtrick, 1624,’ 4to. No other copy 
of this title-page is known. 

It is uncertain whether the political writer 
is identical with Thouas Soot or Soott (y?. 
1606), poet, who described himself as a gen- 
tLeman,andwho wrote several poetical works. 
It appears &om a letter addressed by Locke 
to SirUudley Oarleton on 2 Peb. 1020-1 that 
the minister of Norwich, then suspected of 
being the author of ‘ Vox Populi,’ had, in 
Somerset’s time, been questioned about a 
‘ book of birds ’ (Cal, State Papers, Bom. 
1619- 23). The poetical writer published the 
following pieces i 1. 'FourParadoxeaof Arte, 
of Lawe, of Warre, of Service [a poem]. By 
T. S.,’ London, 1602, 8vo. 2. ‘ Pnilomythie 
or Fhilomythologie, wherein outlandish 
Birds, Beasta and Fishes are taught to 
speak true English,’ London, 1610, 8vo; 
2nd edit, ‘muw inlarged,’ Londouj 1616, 
8vo. Some copies of the second edition ore 
dated 1622 ; others 1640. On sig. II of 
the second edition is the following title: 
‘Certaine Pieces of this Age paraboliz’d, 
viz. Buellum Britannicum, Regalis Justitia 
lacobi. Amugnispicium. Antidotum Cecil- 
lionum.’ This portion is sometimes found 
separately. A transcript of it, entitled 'The 
Beads March,’ was in 1869 in the library of 
Dawson Turner, and the compiler of the 
catalogue of his manuscripts states that the 
author of the poems was sup^sed to be a 
native of Lynn Bwis. To ' Philoruythie ’ 
there is a curious frontispiece engraved by 
Elstracke in which are figures of hirds and 
beasts; and at the top tWe ore two half- 
lengths, one being of .^sop, while the other 
is believed by collectors to be a portrait of 
Scott. Of this book Oollier says ‘the 
author seems to have been so fearful lest his 
satire should be considered personal and in- 
dividual, that ambiguity often renders him 
incomprehensible.’ The most remarkable 
poem IS entitled ‘Begalis Justitia Jacobi,’ 
m which Scott celebrates the impartial jus- 
tics of Ring James in refusing to pardon 
Lord Sanqiihac or Sanquier, mr the deli- 
berate murder <xf Turner, the oolebrated 
fencer, in 1612. 8. 'The Second Part of 


Philomythie or Philomythologie. Oomliir 
ing oertaine Tales of True Libertie. F.i!! 
Friendship. Power Vnited. Faction aJ 
Ambition7 London, 1616 and 1626, 8vo. 

[Addib. MSS. 6880 f. 94, 24188 f iaa. 
AsbmoleanMS. H63, art, 2; Baker MS* 82 7 
626 j Bandinal’s Oat. of Books, lots lii78.80 
1144, and Cat. of Tracts, lots 760, 762 • BiLL 
;^glo-PoeticA, pp,341, 342 ; Bi^dges’s Cmsb™ 
Lit. (1807), 111 . 881, iv. 32; Oat. of 
Cambridge Univ. library, iii. 163; CoUi'er’j 
Bibl. Account of the Earast Books, ii. 326 • Cot 
lier’a Bridgwater Catalogue, p. 278; Euiorean 
Mug. XV. 8 (January 1789); Cranget’s bLj 
H ist, of Englaod, 6th edit. ii. 69; lanvndei’j 
Bibl. Man. (Bohn) iv. 2222 ; Notes andQnerits 
1st ser. V. 179, 3rd ser. x. 433, 6th SBt.ui.269 
820 ; Diary of John Eons (Camden See.), p. o'. 
Cal. of State Papers (Dom. 1619-23), pp 208’ 
218, 219, 234, 462, 468; Cat. of D. Tiraeri 
MSS. pp. 188, 184 { Wood's Fasti Oion. (Blibs' 
i. 412.] T. OL ' 

SOOTT or SOOT, THOMAS (d. 1680), 
regioide, is said by Noble to have been the 
son of a brewer in London (IdvesqftheMej/i- 
ifidea, ii, 166V Another authority desciihes 
him as probably descended from Thomas 
Soot, a Yorkshireman, who married Mar- 
garet, widow of Benedict Lea of Burstoa, 
and daughter of Robert Pakington (Lim- 
COMB, BucTdngha'mMre, ii. 11). 8cot was 
educated atWeetminster school and at Cua- 
bridge (LuniiOW, MmotVa, ed. 1894 ; Woos, 
Athena, iii. 678). On 27 June 1644 his 
name appears in the list of the parliamentaiy 
committee for Buckinghamshire (Hubbahii, 
Ortfihanoeaq;^ 1646, folio, p. 611). In 1645 he 
waa returned to the Long parliament, in 
place of Sir Ralph Verney, for Ayleahiuy 
(Retwn of Members <f Parliament, i. 485; 
Memoirs of the Vemeg Family, ii. 218). He 
was one of those members of tha commons 
who joined the army and signed the engage- 
ment of 4 Aug. 1647 (RuBHWoniH,vii. 766). 
In January 1649 Scot was appointed one of 
the commissioners for the trial of Charles I, 
signed the king’s death-warrant, and was 
only absent twice during the trial (Naxsoir, 
Trial qf Charles I), He was elected a mem- 
ber of each of the five councils of state elected 
during the Cummonwealth, and in the elec- 
tion to the fifth was seventh on the list, 
obtaining 93 votes out of 114 (Oonmm 
Jountfils, vii. 220), 

On 1 July 1649 the council of state ap- 
pointed Scot to ' manage the intelligence both 
at home and abroad for the state,’ and panted 
him 800f, a year for that oinect (Cm. State 
Peepers, Dom. 1649-50, p, 321). This in- 
voked the employment of spies and secret 
agents, ]?oth at foreign court? and among 
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tie exiled royalists, and gave Scot an im- 
portant influence both, in foreign and domes- 
tic policy. His papers have mostly perished, 
but in IflCO he drew up an account of his 
proceedings as an intelligencer which throws 
ame li“'ht on the history of the Common- 
vealth (printed in the English Historical 
Jteview, January 1897). Soot was a vehement 
supporter of the republic, opposed Crom- 
^rell's dissolution of the Long parliament in 
1653, and remained hostile to him tlirough- 
out the protectorate. In the Protector’s 
first parliament he represented Wycombe 
(though his election was disputed), and was, 
according to Ludlow, ' very instrumental in 
opening the eyes of many young members ' 
on the question of the legality of the new 
constitution {Sfereuritts Folitleus, 6-18 July 
1051 ; Ltrniow, Memoirs, ii. 391). In con- 
sequence he was one of those members ex- 
cluded from the house for refusing to sign 
the engagement of 13 Sept. 1651, accepting 
the government as settled in a single person 
and parliament. In 1650 Scot was returned 
to Cromwell’s second parliament as member 
for Aylesbury, but failed in the attempt to 
be also chosen at Wycombe {Tkurht Papers, 
T. 316). The oouncjl of state, however, kept 
out Scot and about ninety more rcpnblioans 
whose protestation is printed in Whiteloeke’s 
‘Memorials’ (ed. 1863, iv. 374). All those 
thus excluded were admitted in January 
1668 at the opening of the second eeesLon. 
Scot at once proceeded to attack the House 
of Lords, which had been established in ac- 
cordance with the ‘Humble Petition and 
Advice.’ On 39 Jan. he made a long oration, 
reviewing the whole history of the civil war, 
jnstifying the execution of the king and the 
abolition of the lords, and denouncing the 
attempt to put fetters upon the peo^e of 
England by reviving a second chamber. 
'Shall I,’ he said, ‘that sat in a parliament 
that brought a king to the bar, and to the 
block, not speak my mind freely here?’ 
(BuBTOit, Parliamentary Diary, ii, 383). 

In Bichord Cromwell's parliament. Soot, 
who again sat for Wycombe, was equally 
prominent among the opposition. He pro- 
nounced a panegyric on the Long parlia- 
ment, attacked Cromwell’s foreign policy, op- 
posed the admission of the membersfor Scot- 
land, and spoke against the recognition of 
Biclmid Cromwell and the powers given the 
Protector by the constitution (ib. iii, 28, 107, 
219,276,473, iv. 34,92, 228, ^6, 463, 478; 
Ludlow, ii, 50). On the fall of Bichard 
Cromwell and the restoration of the Long 
parliament, Scot become a person of great 
influence in the new government. Ha wos 
appointed a member of the council of state 
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on 14 May 1659, and again on 31 Dee. of the 
same year {Ommcmtl Journals, vii. 864, 800). 
He was also one of the six members of the 
intelligenoe committee (24 May 1669), and 
was finally given the sole charge of the intel- 
ligenoe department (10 Jan. 1660)(Cnrf. State 
Papers, Dom. 1869-00, pp. 366, 374). When 
Lambert interrupted the sittings ofthe Long 
parliament (Oettmer 1659), Soot entered into 
correspondence with Monck, and took an 
active part in opposing the army (Ltthlow, 
ii.l46, 169, 176, 209). In conjunction with 
Ashley Cooper, he made an unsnocessful 
attempt to seize the Tower (Chiubtie, JUfa 
qf Shetftesbury, vol.i. p, Ixxiv), When the 
parliament was once more restored he waa 
made secretary of state (17 Jan. 1660), and 
sent to meet Monck onhis march from Scot- 
land and congratulate him on his success 

S Comawm£ Journals, vii. 813, 816). Monck 
bund Scot’s company very irksome, regard- 
ing him as a apy sent by parliament, but 
treated bim with peeai civility and professed 
to he guided by his advice (GtCUBLB, JO(fe of 
Moni^, pp. 324, 226 ; Psics, Mystery efSis 
Mcffeatys HappySestoraiion, ed. MasereSipp. 
754-61). After Monck’a march into the ci^ 
and his threatening letter to the parliament 
(11 Feb. 1660), Scot was again sent as por- 
liamentaiy commissioner to him, and his re- 
ception opened his eyes to the fact that he 
had been deluded (t5. pp. 248, 262 ; Pbicb, 
p. 768 ; Lxrninw, ii. 222). The reodmission 
of the members of the commons exclnded 
in 1648 put an end to his Becretaiyship and 
his power, hut before the dissolution of the 
Long parliament he took opportunity to 
affirm the justice of the king^s execution, 
saying that he desired no better epitaph 
than ‘ Here lies one who had a hand and a 
heart in the execution of Charles Stuart’ (t6, 
ii. 260; Trial cf the Begicides,-p. SI), Lud- 
low and some of the late oonncil of state 
hoped to raise money and troops for a last 
eflort to prevent the restoration of Charles H, 
hut Scot, who had promised his assistance, 
finding the scheme had no prospect of suc- 
cess, and that his arrest was imminent, re- 
solved to retire to the country (Ludlow, ii. 
263). In April 1660, findi^ himself, as he 
said, ip danger of assassination, he took ship 
for Flanders. In spite of his disgnise he was 
recognised at Brussels in June 1660, and at- 
tempts were made to seize him. In the end 
be was persuaded to surrender himself to Sir 
Henry de Vic, the king’s resident at Brussels, 
in the hope of saving his life by thus obeying 
the royal proclamation for the surrender of 
the regici^s. The credit of capturing him or 
persuading him to surrender waa much dis- 
puted (Oal, State Papers, Dam. 1670, p. 
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649 ; A Trm Narrative in a Letter ^written 
to Col. B, B. of the Apprehension of the 
Grand Traitor Thomas Scot, 1660, 4to 5 Mr. 
Ignatius Vflute his Vindication from all Im- 
putations concerning Mr, Soot,^o,, 1660, 4to). 
Scot ^708 brought to England, and at onoa 
sent to the Tower (J uly 12). The House of 
Commons had excepted him from pardon on 
6 June, and the exception was maintained in 
the act of indemnity. Some promise of life 
appears to have been made to him if he 
would discover the agents from whom ha 
had obtained information of the plans of 
Charles II during the time he was intelli- 
gencer. He drew up accordingly ‘A Con- 
fession and Discovery of his Transactions,* to 
which he amended a petition for his life, 
apologising lor his ‘rash and over-lavish* 
words in parliament, and pleading his con- 
stant opposition to Cromwell (English His- 
torioal Mview, January 1897), but his reve- 
lations ware not held sufficiently valuable ; 
he was tried with the other regicides on 
12 Oot. 1660. Scot pleaded not guilty, 
argued that the authority of parliament jus- 
tiffisd his actions; and, wnen his words about 
the king’s death were urged against him, 
claimed that they were covered by the pri- 
vilege of parliament. He was condemned to 
deaw, and executed on 17 Oot. 1660 (Trial 
of the Begioides, pp. 82-86, 99). Ha behaved 
with great courage, and died protesting that 
he had engaged in * a cause not to be re- 
pented of ° (Litdlow, ii. 316 5 Speeches cmd 
Brayers some gfthe late Kinfs Judges, 4to, 
1660, pp. 66-73). 

Scot had property at Little Marlow in 
BnokinghamMire, and was also for a time 
recorder of Aylesbury. During the Common- 
wealth he bought an estate from Sir John 
Paldngton at Heydon Hill,and was one of 
the pmuhosers of Lambeth House. He also 
made some small purchase of church lands, 
though he asserts that his official gains were 
small (Lipbcoub, ii. 11, iii. 601; THunnon, 
V. 711). Scot is charged with throwing 
down the monument of Archbishop Parker 
at Lambeth, and causing his bones to be dis- 
interred (Wood, Athenes, ii. 783; Stbtpb, 
t^e of ParJeer, pp. 494, 498 ; Hist. MSS. 
Comm, 7th Hep. p. 149), _ • 

He was thrice married, first to Alice 
AUinson at Chcsteiford in 1626 ; secon^y, 
to Groce Maleverer or Mouleverer (buried 
in Westminster Abbey 26 Eeb. 1646) ; and 
thirdly to Alice (surname unknown), who 
petitioned to visit him befora execution 
^OBUi, Lives of the Begieides, ii. 197; 
Ohebtbb. Westminster Beg, p. 140). His 
son Wiluam was made a fellow of All Souls’ 
by the parliamentary visitors of Oxford, and 



then an exile in Holland, was sunuaonadlvT 
proclamation to return to England. EevJ 
terred to remain in Holland as a spy for tk 

English government, who secured him k 

means 01 his mistress Afra Beha [q. v 1 
(Cal, State Papers, Dorn. 1666-6 d W 
1666-7 up. 44. 52, 136 142,146). A^othm 
son, (Jolouel Thomas Scot, was arissted in 
Ireland in 1668 for a plot, turned kiiiB'i 
evidence, and was expelled from the Iruh 
parliament (Oabtb, OmM«&,iv.l38; Psm 
niary, 1 June 1663). Alice Scot, daughto 
of the regicide, married William EowSitIo 
was scoutmaster-general in 1660 (T^ 
LOB, V. 711 ; Biographia Brit<mrdca,p. 3628). 

Soot the regicide, who never served in the 

S arliamentarv army, is often confused with 
[ajor or Colonel Thomas Scot (or Scott) 
who wag elected member for Aldborough in 
1646, and was concerned in the mutiny at 
Ware in November 1647 (Bushwobth, viL 
876 j Commons' Journals, v. 362 j Ckrh 
Papers, i, 281). He died in January 16tt 
((Ml. Clarendon Papers, i. 408). 

[The only life of Scot is that in IToble’i Dni 
of the Begioides, ii. 169-99, which is fell d 
errors ; see authorities eited.1 0. H. F. 

BOOTT, THOMAS (1705-1776), hpm- 
writer, younger son of Thomas Scott, mde- 
pendent mii&ter of Hitcbin, Hertfordabiie, 
afterwards of Norwich, brother of Joa^h 
Nicol Scott, M.D. [q. v.], and nephew of Dr. 
Daniel Scott [q, v.J, was bom at Hitcbin in 
1706. He was probably educated by his 
father. As a very young man he took chai^ 
of a small boarding-school at Wortwell, m 
the parish of BedenhaU, Norfolk, and once 
a month preached to the independent con- 
gregation at Haileeton in the same pansh. 
Tn 1733 he became minister of the dissent- 
ing congregation at Lowestoft, Suffolk. He 
is said to have retained this office till 1738, 
but in 1734 be succeeded Samuel Say [q.v,] 
as colle^ue to Samuel Baxter at St, Ni^lss 
Street (^apel, Ipswich ; henceforth he pro- 
bably divided his time between the two 
places till Baxter was disabled , On Boxtef s 
death on 13 July 1740 be became sole pastor, 
and remained so till 1761, when PeterEmans 
became his colleague, followed by Bdbert 
Lewitt (1762-1770), and William Wood, 
P.L.8. (1770-1773). Except during the 
three years of Wood’s able ministn, to 
congregation languished. On 26Aprill774 
being m broken health, Scott was elected 
minister by the trustees of an enfewed 
chapel at Hapton, Norfolk. He died at 
Hapton in 1776, and was buried m to 
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parisli churchyard. He was married and 
Irft issue. 

Scott met with some success as a nymn- 
TOter. Some of his hymns (e.g. ‘Absurd 
»nd Tain attempt,’ ‘ Imposture shrinks from 
light ') are odes to independence of thought; 
l>ut his ‘Hasten, sinner, to be wise,’ has 
gieat power, and his ‘Hnpy the meek’ has 
great beauty. Eleven of his hymns were 
Brst contributed to ‘Hymns for Public "Wor- 
ihip,’ &o., Warrington, 1772, 12mo, edited by 
WUliam Enfield ft. v.l Most of his hymns 
■re contained in tus ‘Lyric Poems’ (1773); 
others are in the ‘Collection,’ &c., 1796, 
12mo, by Andrew Kippis [q. t.], Abraham 
Bees [q. t.], and others. He published four 
liagle sermons (1740-69), including a funeral 
sermon for Samuel Baxter; also: 1. ‘A 
Father's Instructions to his Son,’ &c., 1748, 
4to (verse). 2. ‘ The Table of Cebes ... in 
Eagtish verse, with Notes,’ &c., 1764, 4to. 

3, ‘The Book of Job, in Enriish verse . . . 
horn the original . . . with Hemorks,’ &c., 
1771, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1773, 8vo ; a poor ren- 
dering; the notes are better than the text. 

4 . ' Lyric Poems, Bevotionel and Moral,’ 
4c.,1773, 8vo, 

EuziBETH SooTT (1708.f’-1776), hymn- 
viiter, sister of the above, was bom at 
£6tohm about 1708. Her father writes of 
lier(l March 1740) as ‘one who devotes 
herself to doing good, as a protestant nun.’ 
Her letter to Doddridge, 10 May 1746, shows 
that she was sufiering from rehgious depres- 
tion, not unconnected with fami^ troubles 
(EtruPHitnTB, Corre^onienee of ioddrid^e, 
m, 424, iv. 408 sq.) She married (1 ), at 
Horwich, in January 1761-2, Elisha Wil- 
liams, formerly rector of Yale College, with 
whom in March 1772 she removed to Con- 
necticut ; (3) Hon. 'Williajn Smith of New 
York, whom she survived, dying at Wethers- 
field, Connecticut, on 18 .Tune 1776, aged 
68. j^ior to 1760 she had written many 
hymns; three manuscript co^ctions are 
known, the largest containing ninety hymns. 
The fint puhhcation of her hymns was in 
‘The Christian’s Magazine’ (edited by Wil- 
liam Dodd [q. V.]), 1733 pp. 665 sq., 1764, pp. 
43, 00, 182 sq. ; the commimicator of some 
of these signs ‘ OL-T,’ and was probably the 

S sndfather of Thomas Bussell or dloutt 
.V.] Nineteen of her hymns were given 
m Ash and Evans’s baptist * Collection,’ 
Bnstol, 1709, and twenty in Dobell's ‘New 
Section,’ 1806. Of these about fifteen ore 
in use ; one of the beat is ‘ All hail. In- 
comate Qod.’ 

[Browne's Hist. Congr. Norf. and Suffi 1877, 
m. 263, 288, 348, 361, S30 ; Historic Notes in 
Fellowship, October 1893, March 1894; "Well- 


beloved’s Memoirs of W. "Wood, 1809, p. 13; 
Miller's Our Hymns, 1866, pp. 1 46, 148 ; Julian’s 
Diet, of Hymnology, 1892, pp. 1019 sq, ; manu- 
script records of Hapton trustees; infotmation 
kindly furnished by Bardinge F. Gifflird, esq., 
P.S.A.] A. G? 

SOOTT, THOMAS (1747-1821), com- 
mentator on the Bible, son of John Scott 
(d. 1777), grazier, was born at Braytofi, 
Lincolnsnire, on 4 Eeh. 1747. He was the 
tenth of thirteen children. After seven years’ 
schooling, latthrly at Scorton, Yorkshire, he 
was apprenticed in September 1702 to a sur- 
eon and apothecary at Alford, Lincolnshire, 
ut was dismissed in two months for some 
misconduct. His father then set him to the 
‘ dirty parts ’ of a grazier’s work, and his 
health permanently suffered horn exposure to 
weather. Having passed some nine years 
in menisl enmloyment, he learned that the 
land on which he laboured was bequeathed 
to one of his brothers. He turned again to 
his * few torn Latin hooka,’ and at length, 
in 1772, left home in anger at his fath^s 
harshness, He applied to a clergyman at 
Boston on the 8 ub 3 ect of taking oraeia. The 
archdeacon of Lincoln (Gordon) gave him 
some encouragement, and he went up to 
London as a candidate for ordination, but 
was sent hack for want of his father’s con- 
sent and sufficient testimonials. He re- 
turned to a herdsman's duties ; but having 
at length fulfilled the required conditions, 
he was ordained deacon at Buckden on 
20 Sept. 1773, and priest in London on 
IS March 1773, by John Green [q. v.], bisbop 
of Lincoln. Appointed to the curacies of 
Stoke Gfoldington, and Weston Underwood, 
Buckinghamuiie, at 607. a year, he taught 
himselt Hebrew, and became a dQigent 
student of the scriptures in the ori^al 
tongues. He exchanged the Stoke curacy 
for that of Bavenstone in. 1776. At a visi- 
tation in May 1775 he had made the ac- 

f [uaiatance of John Newton (1726-1807) 
q. V.], whom in 1781 he succeeded as curate 
01 Olney, Buckinghamshire. 

He had published on 26 Eeh. 1779 a nar- 
rative of his religious development, under 
the title of ‘ The Eoroe of Truth.’ Oowper 
the poet revised the book ‘as to style and 
externals, but not otherwise,’ A more im- 
pressive piece of spiritual autobiography has 
rarely been written. With attractive can- 
dour it detiuls the process by which a mind 
of sing^ular earnestness, though of somewhat 
restricted compass, made itsway &om a bald 
rationalistic unitarianism to the highest type 
of Calvinistic fervour. Little by little Scott 
came, reluctantly enough at the outset, to 
gbaiehis friend Newtonw absorbing religious* 
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ness, and -B-itli it the scheme of belief -whidi ‘ the greatest theological perfomnmceofow 
■was penetrated by so powerful a flame of age and country.’ 
piety. In 1801 his health compelled Scott to dis- 

At Ohristmas 1786 he removed to London continue his services at St. Margaret’s Lo^ 
tobecomejoint-chaplainattheLochHospitel, bury. On 22 July of that yearhe-was^ 
along -with Charles Edward de Coetlogon stituted to the rectory of Aston Sandfoid. 
[q. V.] at a salary of 80/. ; he held a lecture- Buckinghamshire, a living which deduct 
snip at St, Mildred's, Bread Street, which the ouUay required for a new Varsonsae 
added 80/.; and every other Sunday, at six yielded less than 100/. a year. He was^ 
in the morning, he preached iuSt. Margaret's, moted on 26 March 1802 to be sole cbapya 
Lotbbury, at ‘ Is. Qd. a time.’ His preaching at the Lock ; but iu the spring of 
■was not to the taste of his^ hearers, who removed finally to Aston Sandford. Has 
thought his insistence on practical points in 1807, at the instance of the Chur'cli Mi^. 
Lad an Arminian savour; and the intensity siona^ Society, he undertook the trainuia 
of his conscientiousness made him angular, of missionaries, mastering for this purpoj 
On the proposal of Bellamy, the publisher, the Susoo and Arabic languages, and m- 

he agreed to write a commentary on the tinuing this labour till 1814, when his health 

Bible, in a hundred weekly numbers, for gave way. In 1807 be had received a 
which he was to receive a guinea a number, diidoma of D.D., forwarded from the 'Ilieken- 
Scott began his task on 2 Jan. 1788 ; the sonian College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, by 
first number was publislied on 22 March persons whose names I never before heard.’' 
following. Alter tlia fifteenth number he In a well-known passage of his ‘Apologia’ 
was told that the continuance of the work (1864, pp. 60-1), Newman has recorded 
must depend on his finding money to carry while an undergraduate he thought of visit, 
it on. 'Tbia he endeavoured to do, with the ing Aston Sandford to see a man * to whom 
result that, the commentary having been (humanly speaking) I almost owe soul,' 
finished (2 June 1702) in 174 numbers, Scott's ‘Essays’ Lad ‘ first planted; deqi’' 
Bellamy became bankrupt, while Scott lost in Newman’s mind ‘ that fundamental truth 
all ho had, and was saddled with a debt of of religion,’ the doctrine of the Trinity. He 
600/. The printer who took over the work eignaliseB Scott’s ‘bold unworldliness and 
rendered no account of profits till compelled vigorous independence of mind’ whicb, com- 
by a chancery suit. The sale of the second Lined with ‘the minutely practical character 
edition barely set Scott straight. He then of his ■writings,’ prove him ‘ a true Englialh 
sold the copyi^ight, only to become involved man he sums the spirit of his life in the 
in a second chancery suit, directed uusuc- maxims 'Holiness before peace ’and' Qrowth 
cessfully against the arrangements for pub- is the evidence of Hfe.’ 
lishing the third edition (lS.0). Apparently Scott died at Aston Sandford on 16 
be bad disebarged bis liabilities and realised 1821, and was buried there on 23 Ajpril. Hia 
something^ under 1,000/. His calculations faneralsermonwaspreacbedbyBanielWikHi 
were deceived; in 1818 he had to meet a (1778-1868) [q.v.], afterwards bishop of Od. 
claim of 1,200/. Eor the first time he sought cutta, at Haddenham (the next pariah) ohutcb, 
the aid of friends in the disposal of his slock, that of Aston being too small for theoccarica, 
Charles Simeon [q. v.] and others came Scott married, first (6 Deo. 1774), Jane M 

t enerously forward ; in a few months his (d. 8 Sept. 1790), by whom he had issaa 
ues were paid, and he was master of some John (see below), Thomas (see below), Beu- 
2,000/. jamin (see below), and other children. He 

Apart from pecuniary anxieties, the state married, secondly (Marchl791),aladynemed 
of his health and the methods of his work Egerton, who survived him. 
made the preporation of his commentary a He published, besides single sermons and 
perpetual struggle with difficulties, painfully tracts: 1. ‘The Force of Truth: an authentic 
overcome by mdomitable tenacity of pur- Narrative,’ &o., 1779, 12mo (many enbse- 
pose. According to bis theory of exegesis, quent editions; the received text is that of 
the sense of scripture is to be learned only 1798, 12mo). 2. ‘The Holy Bible, with... 
from scripture itself; hence the enormous Notes,’ &c., 1788-02, 4to, 4 vole, (plates); 
labour which he devoted to the examination the first volume is dated 1788, the lenuii- 
and collation of passages. His workman- ing three 1792; of the first volume only 
ship is often clumsy, and sometimes hun-ied, there is a ‘second edition,’ dated 17^; 
but always bears the marks of an impres- 2nd edit, (not so called), 1809, 4to, 4 vela, 
sive sincerity of aim. The limitations of (no plates) ; 8rd edit. 1810, 4tQ, 6 vok (no 
his achievement are obvious, yet Sir James plates) ; 4th edit, (not so called), 181*2, 4to, 
Stephen does not hesitate to speak of it as 6 'vols. (no plates) ; many subsequent ie> 
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print9| and translations LoWelsli and Swedish; 
ssdectiou from Scott’s commentary, and from 
the‘Eiposition’o£MatthewHenryiq.v.],was 
edited by G-. Stokes, 1831-6, 8vo, 6 vols., and 
ia known as Henry and Scott's Bible. 
8, ' Essays on the moat important Subjects 
in Religion,’ &o., 1793, 12mo. 4. ‘Sermons 
on Select Subjects,’ &c.,1797,8vo. 6. ‘Ban- 
yan’s Pilgrim's Progress, with NoteS, and . . . 
Life,’ &o., 1801, 8vo, 6. ‘Four Sermons on 
Repentance,' &e. 1802, 8vo. 7. ‘Ohrono- 
loncal Tables to the Bible,’ &e., 18H, 4to. 
8, ‘Remarks on the Bisbcm of Lincoln’s 
TGeorge Pretyman Tomline] Refutation of 
Calvinism,' &c., 1819, 8vo, 3 vols. 9. ‘The 
Articles of the Synod of Dort . . • trans- 
lated,’ &o., 1818, 8vo. Posthumous was 
10, ‘Village Discourses, composed from 
Notes,’ &o., 1825, 12mo. 

•pia ‘Theological Works' were collected, 
Saddngham, 1806-8, Svo, 6 vols.,* also 
1823-6, 8yo, 10 vols., edited by his son and 
biographer, editor also of his ‘ Letters and 
Papers,’ 1824, Svo. His ‘ Tracts ’ were edited, 
Glasgow, 1896, Svo, with a prefixed essay by 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D. f^. v,] ; a selection 
from his works was published, Edinburgh, 
1880, Svo (poitrai^. 

Joes Scott (1777-1834), eldest son of 
the above, bom April 1777, was educated at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, graduating 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1803. His preferments 
were; curate of St. John's, Hull (1799), 
master of Hull grammar school (1800), vicar 
cf North Famby, Yorkshire (18C^, also 
vicar of St. Mary’s, Hull (1816). He died 
on 16 Oct. 1834, leaving a widow and fiunily . 
He published 'FiveSermons onBaptismj’&c., 
1809, ISmo, and some other religious pieces, 
hut is best known as the author of the ‘Life,’ 
1833, Svo, of his father, an ill-constructed 
book, incorpaiating an autobiographical nar- 
rative of the highest interest. 

Thojus Scott (1780-1836), younger son 
of the commentator, horn on 9 Nov. 1780, 
Was educated at Queens' College, Cambridge, 
mduating B. A, 1806, M.A. 1808. His pre- 
ferments were: curate of Emberton, Buck- 
inghamdiire (1806), first perpetual ourate of 
Gawcott Chapel, near Buckingham (1806), 
rector of Wappenham, Northamptonshire 
(1883). He died on 24 Feb. 1836. He mar- 
ried (1806) Euphemia, only daughter of Dr. 
Ljnm of Antigua, and had thirteen children, 
of whom nine survived him. Thomas, his 
eldest son, succeeded him as rector of Wap- 
psnham. He published some sermons and 
other pieces. A posthumous volume of his 
’^rmons,’ 1837, Svo, was edited, with a 
brief * Memoir,’ by Samuel King. 

BBarji3aNSooiT(1788-1830), the youngest 


son, hom 29 April 1788, was educated at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, graduating B. A. 
1810, M.A. 1813. He began life as curate 
to Edward Bum [q. v.], and in 1828 became 
vicar of Bidford and of Priors Salford, War- 
wickshire. He died on SO Aug. 1830, at 
Llandegley, Radnorshire, and was buried in 
the churbhyaxd there. A posthumous volume 
of his ‘ Sermons,’ 1831, 8vo, was edited by 
his brother Thomas. 

[Life . . . including a narrative drawn up by 
himself, seventh edit., 1825 (with engraved 
portrait) ; Scott's Works ; Stephen’s Essays in 
Bcclesiastical Biogr. 1860, pp. 413 sq.; Funeral 
Sermon for Anne Scott, 1820; Funeral Sermon 
for Benjamin Seott, 1830; Memoir of Benjamin 
Scott, 1831 ; Qent. Mag, 1833, i. 103 sq., ii. 660 ; 
King's Memoir of Thomas Scott, 1837 ; Notes 
and Queries, 6th ser. xii. 844.] A. G. 

SCOTT, THOMAS (1745-1842), general, 
hom on 36 Dec. 1745, was the second son of 
John Scott of Malleny in Midlothian,^ his 
wife Susan, daughterof Lord William Hay of 
Newhall, third sou of John, second marquis 
of Tweeddale. The Scotts of ^Malleny were 
descended from John, eldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam Scott of Clerkington, appointed aenator 
of the court of justice in 1643, by his second 
wife, Barbara, daughter of Sir John Dalma- 
hoy of that iUt. 

Thomas Scott obtained an ensigncy in the 
24th regiment of foot on. 20 May 1761. In 
the following year he served in Hesse under 
Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick, and carried 
the regimental colours at the battle of Wil- 
helmstoal. In 1768, returning home, he was 
stationed in Ireland, and obtained his lieu- 
tenancy on 7 June 1766. In 1776 he went 
to America with his regiment, and served 
two campaigns under General BurgOyne 
with a company of marksmen attached to a 
large body of Indians. He acquitted him- 
s^ BO well that he was twice mentioned in 
the despatches, and received his company m 
14 July 1777. On 17 Oot. he succeeded in 
penetrating the enemy's lines and carryingto 
^ Henry Clinton the tidings of Burgoyns’s 
critical position at Saratoga. In 1788 he 
istumed to Europe, and in 1791 served for 
six months with a detachment of the 63rd 
foot on hoard his majesty's ship Hannibal. 
In 1793 he served in the Nethedands under 
Sir Ralph Ahetciomby, and took port in the 
sieges of Yalenciennes and Dunkirk. He 
received the rank of major for his exertions 
in the defence of Nienpoit. On 27 Oct. 
1794 be was appointed lieutenant-colonel of 
one of the hatoalions of the 94th ; in 1795 
he accompanied his regiment to Gibraltar, 
and in 1796 to the Cape of Good Hope. In 
1799 ho took part in the campaign againsk 
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Tipu Sultan, and was present at the capture a salon for freethinkers. He was a cmiu 
of Seringapatam. In the following vear ill patent Hebrew scholar, and saw thi^ 
health compelled him to leawe India, but the the press Bishop Colenso’s work on % 
Indianum in which he took his passage was Pentateuch and Book of Joshua in ^ 
captured by a French privateer m the Eng- absence of the bishop feom England, B 
lish Channel, and it was some weeks before also revised the work on ‘ Ancient Paitli 
he was exchanged. In 1801 he was ap- embodied in Ancient Names,’ by Tboniu 
pointed colonel by brevet, in 1802 inspect- Inman [q. v.] Scott put his name on'Tb 
ing officer of the Edinburgh recruiting dis- English Life of Jesua,’’1872, a work designed 
trlct, in 1803 deputy inspectorgeneral of to do for English readers what Strauss^ 
the Mcruitiug service in North Britain, and EenanhaddoneforFrenitoennndGennaiis' 
in 1804 brigadier-general. He attained the but the work is said to have been written in 
rank of major-general on 26 April 1808j^and part by the Eev. Sir George W. Oox. Scott 
was nominatedBeutenant-general on 4 June also wrote_ ‘ An Address to the Friends of 
1813. Until he retired at the close of fifty- Free Enquirv andExpiesaon,’ 1866 j ' Qjei. 
two years’ service ha was never unemployed tions, to which Answers are rospeotfonT 
or on half-pay. Ha received the rank of asked from the Orthodox,’ 1868 j ‘ A 
general on 22 July 1880. After his retire- toH.Alford,DDanof Canterbury,’ 1869; ‘it 
ment ha resided chiefly at Malleny, and was Chdlenge to the Members of the CHuistian 
a deputy-lieutenant for Midlothian. There Evidence Society,’ 1871 ; ‘The Tactics and 
he died, unmarried, on 29 April 1842, and Defeat of the Christian Evidence ^iety’ 
was succeeded by his nephew, Carteret 1871; ‘TheDean of Hiponon thaPhysioal 
George Scott. Resurrection,’ 1872; and ‘A FarewSld- 

[Irving’s Dictionary of Eminent Scotsman, p. ha stated his persuasura 

463; Bnrka’s Commoners of Great Britain, iii, ormodoxy is loyalty to 

J70 ; Douglas's* Baronage of ScotUnd, i. 218 ; reason, and the only infidelity whieh merits 
Army Lists of the period.] E. I, 0. censure is disloyalty to reason.’ He died st 

Norwood on SO Deo. 1878. He was married, 
SCOTT, THOMAS (1808-1878\ free- and his widow_ survived him. A portrait is 
thinker, was bom on 28 April 1808. He wae given in ‘ Annie Besont, an Automography ’ 
brought np in France as a Roman catholic, 112). 

and became a page at the court of OhailesX. fNationol Reformat, 6 Jan. 1879; Tinus, 

Having an mdependent fortune, he travelled Jm,. 1879; Liberal, 1879; 

widely, and ment some time among North thinker, 24 March 1896; Wheeler’s Diet of 
Amerioau Indians. About 1866 he grew dis- Freethinkers; Brit. Museum Cat.] J. H.W. 
satisfied with Christianity, and in 1862 he 

started issuing tracts advocating' free eimuiry SCOTT, Sis WALTER (1490P-1652], 
and the free expression of opinion.’ These cfBucdeuch and Branxholm, Scottish chief' 
were printed at liis own expense, tmd given tain, born about 1490, was eldest son d Sir 
away mostly to the dergv and cultured Walter Scott of Buccleuch (d. 1604), Hs 
classes. Between 1862 and 1877 he issued, was fourth in lineal descent from Sn Wal- 
&st from Ramsgate, afterwards from Nor- ter Scott (1426-1468), who first took the 
wood, upwards of two hundred separate pam- territorial designation of Buccleuch, and was 
phlets and books, which were ultimately the first to acquire the whole barony of 
collected in sixteen volumes. Among the Branxholm, with the castle, which lemamed 
writers who contributed to the series were the reeidence of the family for several gane- 
F. W. Newmau, William Rathbone Greg rations, Bis mother, Elisabeth Ear of tbs 
[q.T.], Dr. Willis, Bishop Hinds, Rev. Chorlea Cessford family, was attacked in hert^- 
Voysey, M. D. Conway, Sir Richard Davies donee of Oatslaok in Yarrow by an English 
Hanson [q. T.l Marcus Kalisch [q. v.], John force under Lord Grey de Wilton in 1648, 
Muir[q.yJ,Jw Addington Symonds [q.T.], and, with other inmates of the tower, was 
Thomas Lumisden Strange [q.v,], Edward burnt to death, 

Maitland, Edward Vansittart Neale [q. v.l. Welter Scott was under age when he sue 
Charles Wy, Dr. George Gostavus £erm ceeded his father in 1604, and his earliest 
[q.v.], and E. Suffield, Scott also reprinted ^peaiauce in history was at the battle of 
euoh works as Bentham's ' Church of Eng^ Flodden, 9 Sept. 1613 ; on the eve of the 
land Catechism Examined’ and Humus engagement he was made a knight. In 1616 
‘ Dialogues on Natural Religion,’ EQs own he lomed the party of John Stewart, dukeof 
contributions to the series were slight, but Albany [q.v.], then appointed regent of Soot- 
he suggested subjects, revised them, efis- land, and he opposed himself to Msigaref, 
1 i Qusaed m points raised, and made his house , the queen dowager ; but on Albany’s retnm 
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to France in 1624, Scott was impriaoned in 
the castle of Edinburgh under tho pretext 
that he fomented disorder and misrule on the 
borders. He soon escaped from -vrard and 
Toined the Earls of An^s and Lennox in 
continued opposition to Queen Margaret and 
her goremment. In 1626, in obedience to a 
letter from James V, then a boy, req^uesting 
his aid against the power of Angus and the 
Poaglases, Scott assembled hie kin and men, 
but was completely defeated by Angus, who 
had the king in custody, in a skirmish near 
Slelrose on 25 July 1626. He was obliged 
to take refuge in France ; but after the 
overthrow of the Bouglases in 1628 he was 
openly received into the royal favour. 

In 1680 various attempts were made to 
reconcile the feud which had fallen out be- 
tween the Scotts and the kinsfolk of Her of 
Gessford who had been slain in the skirmish 
at Melrose. Formal agreements were entered 
hto with a view to a pacification, but the 
result was not permanent {Minstrelsy qf the 
Saottish Border, vol. i. p. clvi, ad. 1812). 
Owing to the influence of the Douglases, who 
bod taken refuge in England, the borders 
batweeu England and Scotland were at the 
time more than usually disturbed. Scott’s 
lands suffered severely from the attacks of 
tbs English wardens and others, and he ro- 
tahatod with great bS&A' {S tate Baj^ers 
Stnry YIIl, iv. 626). In 1636 James V, 
with a view to peace, committed Sir Walter 
and other border chieftains to ward. 

On the death of King James in 1642 
Scott joined the party which opposed the 
marriage of the i^ant Queen Mary to an 
English prince, and, though constant over- 
tures were made to him by the English 
wardens, and he was at one time cremted 
with an intention of delivering the young 
queen into the hands of Hing Henry (.Hanu'f- 
ton Papers, i. 447), he soonffuDy refused all 
offers of amity with the Englieh (i6. p. 467), 
and at the battle of Ancrum, 27 Feb. 1646, 
he took a prominent part in defeating the 
English forces. Scott fought, too, at the 
battle of Pinkie on 10 Sept. 1647, where the 
Scots suffered a severe overthrow. As a 
result his lands lay at the mercy of the in- 
vaders. and during the next two or three 
years ne suffered severely at the hands of 
the English, wardens. In 1661 he was 
directed to aid in repressing the violence 
which prevailed on the borders, but in 1662 
he begged an exemption from some of his 
official duties on the ground of advancing 
years. The old feud with the Kera of Oeas- 
ford BtiU continued, and on the night of 
4 Oct. 1662 he was attacked and killed by 
partisans of that house. 


Scott 

Sir Walter jjeott was thrice married : first, 
to Elizabeth Carmichael (of Carmichael), 
with issue two sons ; secondly, to Janet Her 
(of Fernihierst), from whom he was wpa- 
rently divorced; and, thirdly, to Janet 
Betoun or Beaton, whose name is well known 
as the heroine of the ‘ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,’ and by whom be had two sons and three 
daughters. She was given to Sir Walter ' in 
mariag by the Cordial (BeatonJ, his other 
wif being yet on lif ’ {Juamilton Papers, i. 
740). Sir 'Walter Scott’s eldest son died 
unmairied, while his second son, Sir William 
Scott, predeceased him, leaving a son 'Wal- 
ter, afterwards Sir Walter {a, 1674), who 
was father of Walter Scott, first Lord Scott 
of Enccleuch [q, v.] 

[William Fraser's The Scotts of Bucdeuch, 
2 vols. 1878; Captain Walter Scott’s A True 
History of sereial Honourable Families of the 
Bight Honourable Name of Scott, dtc. ed. 1786 ; 
Letters and Papers Henry VUI, Foreign and 
Dom., vols. i. ii.] I. 

S0027, WALTEK first Lobd Scoir 
OS BneoMuoH (1666-161^, born in 1665, 
was the only son of Sir 'Welter Scott of 
Bucdeuch (ff. 1674), by his wife. Lady Mar- 
garet Douglas, eldest daughter of David, 
seventh earl of Angus, who afterwords mar- 
ried Francis Stewart Hepbum, fifth earl of 
BothweU. The father, who latterly became 
a devoted adherent of Mary Queen of Scots, 
was privy to the design for the assassination 
of the regent Moray, and, oouating on its 
occurrence, set out the day before with Her of 
Ferniehirst on a devastating raid into Eng- 
land. In revere his lands were laid waste 
by the Earl of ^ssex and Lord Serwe, and 
hu castle of Bmnxholm. blown up with gun- 
powder. He was a principal leader of the 
raid to Stirling on 4 Sept. 1671, when an 
attempt was madeto seize the regent Lennox, 
who was slain hy one of the Hamiltqns 
during the tnilie. Buccleucb, who had in- 
terposed to save the regent Morton, his kins- 
man, whom the HamiftonB intended also to 
have slain, was during the retreat taken 
prisoner by Morton {Btumal qf Ooeurrents, 
p. 2iS% and was for some time confined in 
tbe castle of Donne in Menteith (Bey. P. C, 
Seotl. ii. 166). 

The son succeeded his father on 17 April 
1674, and on 21 June was infeft in the 
baronies of Branxholm as heir to David 
Scott, his jpandfathei’s brother. Being a 
minor, the Earl of Moxton-;|-failing whom, the 
Earl of Angus — ^wos appointed his guardian. 
On account of a feud between ^tt and, 
Lord Hay, both were on 19 Aug. 1686 
ordered to find caution of 10,0007, each for 
their good behaviour (t6, iv. 08), On 2 June 
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1687 he and other border chiefs -were eum- 
moned to appear before the privy ooancil on 
0 June t6 answer ' touching good rule and 
quietness to be observed on the borders here- 
after, under pain of treason’ (ib, p. 183); 
and on the 9th Eobert Scott gave caution 
for him in five thousaild merhs that he would 
appear on the 21st (ib. p. 189). Towards 
the close of the year he and the laird of 
Oessford were, however, committed to ward 
for making incursions in England (Oaldeb- 
woon, History, iv. 641); hut on 18 Deo. he 
found caution in 10,000Z.that on being libe- 
rated from the castle of Edinburgh he would 
by 10 Jan. find surety for the relief of the 
hmg and his wardens of ' all attempts against 
the peace of England bygone and to come’ 
(Rey. P. C. Scotl iv. 284). 

On the occasion of the queen's coronation, 
17 May 1690,]3uccleuch Was dubbed a knight 
(OiiDBBWOOD, History, v. 96). When Ms 
stepfather, Bothwell, was put to the horn in 
the following year, he was appointed keeper 
of Llddesdale, and on 6 J uly, with the border 
chiefs, he gave his oath to concur without 
‘shrinking, shift, or ezcuse in Bothwell’s 
pursuit’ (Reg. P. 0, Scotl, iv. 649), a hand 
to this effect being also subscribed by hits at 
Edinburgh on 6 Aug. (ib. p. 667). Hardly 
had it been subscribed when the pursuit of 
Bothwell was declared to he unnecessary; 
but doubts of Buccleuch’s fidelity being 
nevertheless entertained, he next day gave 
caution in 10,000f. that he wotlld go abroad 
within a month, and not return within the 
next three years (i6. p. 668) ; and on 29 Aug. 
he was relieved of the keepership of Liddes- 
dale(t6.p. 674). He, however, obtained letters 
permittmghis return to Scotland on 12 Kov. 
1692 fERASEB, Soatts qf Buocleuoh, ii. 250). 
On 22 May 1694 he was named one of a com- 
nission for the pursuit of Bothwell (Reg. 
P. C. Scotl, V. 137), and at ‘ the king’s earnest 
desire’ he was in October following reap- 
pointed to the office of keeper of Li^esdsle 
'heritably in time to Come’ (ift. p. 178). On 
the division of Bothwell’s lands after his 
flight toErOnCe in 1696, Bucclench obtained 
the lordship of Crichton andLiddesdale (OAn- 
nEBwoon, V. 368). As a follower or the 
Hamiltons he in the same year joined them 
in the league with the chancellor Maitlmid 
against Mar. The gueeh proposed tihat he 
thould silcceed Mar m the guardianship of 
the young pripce, and when the ki^ declined 
to accede to this arrangement, ^ccleuch, 
with the bold recklessness of the borderer, 
proposed that both king and prince should 
be seized, and that, this being done. Mar 
should be arraigned for high treason; but 
the proposal was too much for the prudent ' 


chancellor. Ini 
won lasting renown by his VriUiant'SS^ 
in delivering Kinmont Willie fsee 
STEONO’ William, ji, 1696] fcoi Ca,^; 
Castle. Not only was the achievement noK 
worthy for its clever daring ; it indicated the 
faculty of BWift decision, and the high xhokI 
courage of a strong personality. Persuaded 
that he had justice on his side, Bnocleneh 
never hesitated to defy all conaeqaencea 
His simple, and to himself unanswerable 
plea was that Armstrong, having been ca> 
tured during a truce, was nob legally a 
soner. It was scarcely to be expected 
however, that Elizabeth would Tinmn^ o 
this novel method of rectifying her tmre. 
ssntative’s mistake, or that she would lemd 
the deed as ought else than an illeghTon- 
trage committed hy the king of Scotland's 
representative, and thus viituSlyinhisname. 
In accordance with Elizabeth’s matni ntinna' 
Bowes, her representative, mode formal com- 
plaint against it before the Scottish parlV 
ment, and concluded a long speech by de- 
daring that peace could no longer exist 
between the two realms unless Bucclench 
were ddivered Into England to be punished 
at theqneen’s pleasure. Although Bucclench 
asserted that the illegality was chargeable 
only against the Bnglidi warden (Armstrong 
not being in any proper sense a prisoner), bn 
declared his readmess to submit his case to 
a joint English and Scottish commission, 
But the sympathy of the Soots being strongly 
with him, it was only after repeated and 
urgent demands by Elizabeth that arrange- 
ments were entered into for its appointment, 
and before it met Bnocleuch sull fnrtbei 
exasperated Elizabeth hy a raid into Eng- 
land, in which he apprehended six fyndale 
rievei's, whom he put to death. Consequently 
the commission which met at Berwick de- 
cided that he should enter into bond in Eng- 
land until pledgee were given for the future 
maintenance of peace. He therefore simen- 
dered himsffif to Sir William Selby, master 
of the ordhance at Berwick, on 7 Dot. 1697. 
On 12 May 1699 he received from Elizabeth 
a safe-conduct to pass abroad for the recovery 
of his health, aud in 1600 he was in Pans, 
when he gave evidence before the Cmr det 
Aides in regard to the genealogy of one 
Andrew Scott, Sieur de Savigne (Feaseb, 
Scotts o/ Rtiocleuak, i. 172-3). 

After the accession of James "VI to the 
throne of England, Buccleuch in IBOliaised 
a regiment of the borderers, in command 
of whom he distinguiahed himself nnder 
Maurice, prince of Orange, in the war against 
theSpaniaxdsintheNetnerlands. OndMatcb 
1606 he was raised to the peerage by the 
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title of Lord Scott of Buooleuoh, He died ’ 
in December 1611. By his wife Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Her of Oessford, sister of 
Bobert, first earl of Boxburghe, he had one : 
ggn—Wolter, who succeeded him as second 
LordScott of Buceleuch — and two daughters: 
Margaret, married, first, to James, lord Boss, 
sad, second^, to Alexander Montgomery, 
sixthearl of Eglinton ; and Elizabeth,married 
to John Master of Crattstoun, and afterwards 
second Lord Cranstoun, 

[Begister Privy Council of Scotland, vols. 1^ 
viii. ; Cal. Stale Papers, Scot. Ser. and For. Ser. 
daring the reign of Mizabeth; ^stories of Bnox 
sad Calderwood ; Sir William Fraser's Scotts of 
Enceleuch (privately printed) ; Douglas’s Scot- 
tish Peerage (Wood), i. 2S1.] T. F. H. 

SCOTT, WALTEB (1660 P-1629 f)< of 
Harden, freebooter, bom about 1660, was 
descended from a branch of the Scotts of 
Bttccleuch, known aa the Scotts of Sinton. 
His father, ‘William Scott, was first de- 
scribed as ' in Todrig,’ a place near Sinton in 
Sehrirkehire, but anerwards as ‘ in Harden,’ 
an estate which he acg^uired about 165C, or 
later, from Alexander, lord Home (Hitt, ' 
MSS. Comm. 12th Ee^. App. viii. p. 144 ; cf. | 
Beffistrum Magni Sigilli, voi. viL No. 211^. > 
'Waiter succeeded his fhthsr in 1668. In 
1680 his lands at Hoscote were raided by^e 
Elliots, a rival border clan then allied with 
England. In June 1692 he assisted Francis 
Stewart, earl of Bothwell, in his attack upon 
Falkland Palace [see HarnuBir, Fbasoib 
S iBWABi, fifth Eabl op BoiHwnm,]; and, 
with hie brother William and other 'Scotts, 
helped BothweU in the winter of 1692-8 
to plunder the lands of Drommelzier and 
Dreva on Tweedside ; thev carried off four 
thousand eheep, two hundred cattle, forty 
horses, and gooda to the value of ^OOOf. He 
also, with five hundred men, Scotts and 
Armstrongs, joined Sir Walter, first lord 
Scott of Bucdeuch, in his famous rescue of 
■William Armstrong of Kinmont [q.v.], ‘Kin- 
mont WiUie,’ from Carlisle Gaetle in 1598 
(Galeniar of Border Papers, ii. 120-2), and 
complamts of freehooting ware made against 
him about the same time by the English 
wardens. In October 1602 he joined with 
other border leaders in a bond to keep good 
rule. In December 1606 he was threatened 
with outlawry for hunting and riding in 
Cheviot and Bedesdale^ spoiling the king’s 
game and woods ; while ih 1611 he and 
his sons, Walter, Francis, and Hew, were 
bound in large sums to keep the peace with 
some of his neighbours. 

‘ Wat of Harden ’ is said to have died in 
1629; he was alive in April of that year 
(The Scotts of Baecleuch, i. 266). His resi- 


dence is now One of the seats of his descen- 
dant, Lord Polwarth (Cisviia, Border Me- 
mories'). 

He married, first, about 21 March 1676, 
Mary, daughter of John Scott of Dryhope 
in Yarrow. The original contract is pre- 
served in Lord Polwarth’s charter chest (The 
Seotts <f Brteoleuch, vol. i, p. Ixx) ; an in- 
correct account of it is given by Sir Walter 
Scott in his ‘MinstTelsy of the Scottish 
Border’ (i. 167, ed. 1812). By his first wife 
Walter had, with five daughters, four sons: 
Sir William, who succeeded to Harden; 
Walter; Francis, ancestor of the Scotts of 
Sinton ; and Hew, ancestor of the Scotts of 
Gala. He married, secon^y, in 1698, Mar- 
garet Edgar of Wedderlie, and had issue one 
daimhter. Sir William &ott the younger, 
of Harden, who married Agnes Murray of 
Elibank, ia the hero of the apocryphal tra- 
ditional story of ’ Muckle-mouthed Meg.’ 
The second son, W alter, was fataUy wounded 
in October 1610 in a quarrel about rights of 
fishing in the river Ettrick. A tradition 
connected with the incident, graphically told 
by Sir Walter Scott in bis notes to the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border,’ is proved 
false by authentic record (Register o;f the 
Privy Ornnoil of Scotland, x. 667, xi. 20, 
98-101). 

[Many tzoditions of 'Walter Scott appear in a 
connected term in Border Memories, by 'Walter 
Bidden Carre, 1876, pp. 73-9 ; Begister of the 
Privy Council of Scotland, vols. i.-zii.') 

J. A— n, 

SOOTT, WALTER, Eabi. op Tabbab 
( 1044-1693), born on 23 Dec. 1044, was 
eldest son 01 Sir GKdeon Scott of Highcheater, 
who was the second son of WHUam Scott ot 
Harden, and thus grandson of Walter Scott 
(1660P-1629f) [q>_vj 'When in his fifteenth 
year he was married W fecial dispensation 
from the preshHery of Kirkcaldy, on 9 Feb. 
1659, to Lady Mary Scott, countess of Buc- 
cleuch in her own right ; she was then only 
in her twelfth year, and his father was one 
of the curators. Tiie youthful couple were 
separated by the civil authorities until the 
countess had completed her twelfth vear, 
end die then ratified what had been done. 
The husband was not allowed to assume the 
wife’s title, but the dignities of Earl of 
Tarras and Lord Almoor and CampcastiU 
were on 4 Sept. 1660 conferred upon him 
for life. The countess soon died, and after 
protracted legal proceedings their marriage 
contract was reduced, and he was disap- 
pointed of the jprorision set apart for him 
therein out of his wife’s property. ^ 

From 1067 to 1671 he travelled in France, 
Italy, and tiie Netherlands^ and, retuiiilng 
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by the English couit, he endeovonred in 
yam to move Charles II to grant him a 
provision out of the Bucdeuch estates. To- 
wards the end of Charles’s reign he took 
part in the plots concocted for the exclusion 
of the Duke of York from the throne, and 
being arrested was, on his own confession, 
found guil^ of treason and condemned to 
death on 6 Jan. 1686. Owing, however, to his 
confession he obtained a remission, and was 
reinstated in his honours and lands byletteis 
of rehabilitation on 28 June 1687. He died 
in April 1698. He married as his second 
wife, on 31 Deo. 1677, Helen, daughter of 
Thomas Hephum of Humble in East Lo- 
thian, and toft by her five sons and five 
daughters. 

[The Scotta of Buccleuch, by Sir William 
Eraser, i. 320-400 (with portraits of Tanas and 
bis first wife).] H. F. 

SCOTT, WALTER, of Satchells(1614?- 
1694 P), captain and genealogist, bom about 
1614, was son of Robert Scott of SatcheUs, 
who was a grandson of Walter Scott of Sin- 
ton, by his second marriage with Margaret, 
daughter of James Riddell of that illt. The 
captain’s mother was Jean, daughter of Sir 
Robert Scott of Thirlestane. He spent his 
youth in herding cattle, but, running away 
in his sixteenth year, joined the regiment 
which his chief, Walter, first earl of Buc- 
leuch, raised and transported to Holland in 
1629. h^m that time ne was, according to 
his own account, in active military service 
at home and abroad for fifty-seven years. 
He is said to have married and had a daugh- 
ter, whom he named Gostava in honour of 
the famous king of Sweden. But what is 
more certain is that at the advanced age of 
seventy-five he began his rude metrical 
‘ True History of several honourable fami- 
lies of the right honourable name of Scot, 
in the shires of Roxburgh, Selkirk, and 
others adjacent, gathered out of ancient 
chronicles, histories, and traditions of our 
fathers.’ He describes himself on the title- 
page as 

An old sonldier and no schollcr, 

And one that could write nano, 

But just the letters of his name. 

He hired schoolboys to write to his dicta- 
tion. His work was originally printed in 
1688, and later editions appeared in 1776, 
1786, 1892, and 1894. 

[Preface to the 1894 edition of the ‘True 
History,' by John G. Winning.] H. P. 

SCOTT, Sib WALTER (1771-1882), 
author of me ' WaverleyNovels,’ son of Wal- 
ter Scott by his wife Anne Rutherford, was 


bom on 16 Aug, 1771 in a house in 
Ooilege Wynd at Edinburgh, since deao! 
hshed. The Tme ILstory of several honoat- 
able Famihes of the Right Honourable Nan,« 
of Scot ’ (1 688), by Walter Scott of Satchdh 
ft. v.l was a favourite of the later Walbr 
from his earhest years. He learnt from it 
the history of many of the heroes of his 
mitings. Among them were John Scott of 
Harden, called ‘ the Lamiter,’ a younger son 
of a duke of Bucdeuch in the fourteenth 
century ; and John’s son, William the ‘Bolt- 
foot,’ a famous border ki^ht. A later Scott 
called ‘ Auld Wat,’ the Harden of the ‘Lav 
of the Last Minstrel,’ married Mary Scott 
the ‘Flower of Yarrow,’ in 1667, and was 
the hero of many Iwende [see Soom.Waixeb. 
1660 P-1629 P]. His son, William Scottirf 
Harden, woe made prisoner by Gideon Mnr- 
ray of Elihank, and preferred a martiam 
with Murray’s ugliest daughter to the gfl- 
lowa. William’s third son, Walter, laird of 
Raeburn, became a Quaker, and suffere^er- 
seoutione described m a note to the ‘ Heart 
of Midlothian.’ Raeburn’s second son, also 
Walter, become a Jacobite, and was known 
as ‘ Beardie,’ because he gave up shaving in 
token of mourning for the Stuarts. Hefied 
in 1729. ‘ Beardie ’ and hie son Robert are 


described in the introductory ‘ Epistles ' to 
‘Mormion.’ Robert quoirelled with 1^ 
father, became a whic^ and set up as a farmer 
at Sandy Enowe. He was a keen sports' 
man and a ‘ general referee in all matters of 
dispute in the neighbourhood,' In 17^ he 
married Bsrhaia, daughter of Thomas Hsh- 
burton of New Mains, by whom he had a 
numerous family. One of them, ^omas, 
died on 27 Jan. 1823, in his ninetieth year. 
Another, Robert, was in the navy, and, 
after retiring, settled at Riosehank, neat 
Helso. Wadter Scott, the eldest son of 
Robert of Sandy Enowe, bom 1729, was the 
first of the family to adopt a town Ufe. He 
acquired a fair practice as writer to the 
signet. His son ia.j6{Au,Miograp'hie(ilFf(^ 
ment") that he delighted in the antiquarian 
part of his profession, but had too much 
simplicity to moke money, and often rather 
lost than profited by his zeal for his clients. 
He was a strict Calvinist ; his favourite stud; 
was church history; and he was rather 
formal in manners and staunch to old 
Scottish pxmudices. He is the original of 
the elder Fairford in ‘Redgauntlet.’ la 
il^ril 1768 he married Anne, ddest daughter 
01 John Rutherford, professor of medicine 
in the university of Edinburgh [q. v.] _ Her 
mother was a daughter of Sir John Swinton 
[q. V.], a descendant of many famous warriors, 
and through her her son traced a descent 
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from Sir William Alexander, earl of Stirling 
fq. V.], the friend of Ben Jonaon. Mrs. Soott 
was siiort, and ‘ by no means comely.’ She 
was trell educated for the time, though Trith 
old-fashioned etifihesa j was fond of poetry, 
gnd was of light and happy temper or mind. 
Though derout, she was less austere than her 
hushwd. Her son Walter had no likeness, 
it is said, to her or to his father, hut strongly 
leaemhled his great-grandfather 'Beardie,’ 
and especially his grandfather Robert. 

Wafter Scott, the writer to the signet, had 
a &mily of twelve, the first six of whom 
^ed in infancy. The survivors were Robert, 
who served in the navy under Rodney, wrote 
veises, and was afterwards in the East India 
Company’s service. John, the second, be- 
came a mmor in the army, retired, and died 
in 1816. The only daughter, Anne, suffered 
through life &om an early acoident, and 
died in 1801. Thomas, who showed much 
talent, entered his father’s profession, failed 
in peculations, was made paymaster of the 
70u regiment in 1811, accompanied it to 
Canada in 1813, and died there in April 
1823. Daniel, the youngest, who was hred 
to trade, ruined hi^elf by dissipation, and 
emigrated to Jamaica. There ha showed 
want of spirit in a disturbance, and returned 
a dishonoured man, to die soon afterwards 
(1806). His brother Walter refused to see 
him, and afterwards felt bitter regret for the 
hsrslmess. 

Walter Scott, the fourth surviving child, 
VOS a very healthy infant, hut at the ege of 
eighteen months had a fever when teething, 
and lost the use of his right leg (on this 
illness see a medical note by Dr. Creighton 
to the article on Scott in the ' Enoyolopeedia 
firitannica,’ 9th ed.) After various remedies 
hod failed he was sent to Sandy Enowe, 
where his grandfather was living with his 
second son, Thomas. Scott’s earliest recol- 
lections were of his lying on the floor in 
this house, wrapped in the skin of a sheep 
just killed, and being enticed by his grand- 
father to crawl. Sheepskins and other reme- 
dies failed to cure the mischief, which resulted 
in a permanent deformity ; hut he recovered 
his general health, became a sturdy child, 
caught firom his elders a ‘personal antipathy’ 
to Washington, and imbibed Jacobite preju- 
dices, due partly to the fall of some of his 
relations at CuHoden. Ho learnt from his 
grandmother many songs and legende of the 
old moss-troopers and his border ancestry. 
In his fourth year he was sent with Ms 
aunt. Miss Janet Scott, to try the waters 
St Bath. He was taken to London shows 
on his way; and at Bath was petted by 
John Home, the author of ‘Douglas,’ and 


Scott 


by his uncle. Captain Robert Scott. He 
learnt a little reading at a dame school, 
and saw ‘ As you like it ’ at the theatre. 
He returned after a year to Edinburgh and 
Sandy Enowe, where he learnt to ride. Mrs. 
(Alison) Cockbum [q. vj describes Mm in a 
letter of December 1777 as the ‘ most ex- 
traordinary genius of a hoy’ she ever saw. 
In his eighth year he was sentfor sea-bathing 
to Prestonpans, where a veteran named Dal- 
getty told him stories of the Qennan wars, 
and where he first made acquaintance with 
George Constable, the original of Jonathan 
Oldbuck. . 

In 1778 he returned to his father’s house 
in George’s Sijuare, Edinburgh, and after a 
little preparation was sent, in October 1778, 
to the high schooL A sturdy presbyterian, 
James Mitchell, also acted as private tutor 
to Mm and his brother. Scott had many 
‘ amicable disputes * with the tutor about 
cavaliers and roundheads, and acquired some 
knowledge of the church Uetory of Scotland. 
MitcheU testifies to Ms sweetness and intel- 
ligence. He did not, however, distingu^ 
himself at school, where he was for three 
years under Luke Fraser, and afterwards 
under Alexander Adam [q. v> j, the rector. 
He was an ‘ incorrmbly ime imp,’ though 
‘never a dunce.’ He was better at the 
‘yards’ (or playground) than in the class, 
and famous, in spite of Ms infirmity, for 
climbing the 'kittle nine stanes’ on the 
castle rock and taking port in pugilistic 
‘bickers’ with the town boys. Under 
Adam, however, he became a fair latinist, 
and won praise for poetical versions of 
Horace and Yirgil. His mother encouraged 
Mm to read Shakespeare, and Ms father 
allowed the children to act plays occasionally 
after lessons. His rapid growth having 
weakened Mm, he was sent for a half-year 
to Ms aunt at Eelso, where he atten^d 
school and made the acquaintance of James 
Ballantyne. Ballontyne reports that he 
was already an incomparable stoir-teller. 
An acquaintance with Thomas Bladdock 
[q. V.], the blind poet, had led to his reading 
Ossian and especially the 'Faerie Queen, 
of which he could reprat ‘marvellous’ 
quautities. He also read moole’s Taeso, and 
was, above all, fascinated by Percy’s 
‘ Reliques.’ He was already beginning to 
coUecb ballads. He says that he nad hound 
up 'several volumes ’ m them before he was 
teu (L00XHA.BT, oh. iv.), and a collection at 
Abbotsford dates from about 1783. To ths 
Eelso time he also refers Ms first love of 
romantic scenery, 

In November 178S Scott began to attend 
classes at the college. He admired Dugald 
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Stewart, and attended a few lectures on industriously, and were impressed bv tli' 
law and history, rinding that his fellows lectures of David Hume, the histwiM* 
were before him in Greek, he forswore the nephew Both were called to the bar on 
language and gave up the Latin classics as 11 J uly 1792, Scott having defended » 
weU. He remained ignorant of even the thesis ‘ on the disposal of the dead bodies 
Greek alphabet, though in late^eare he was criminals,' which was a ‘ very pretty pieoeof 
fond of some Latin poetry. B!e was, how- latinity,’ and was dedicated to Lord Btai- 
ever, eagerly pursuing his favourite studies, field [see Maoqtilen, RobbhtI 
With John Irving (afterwards a writer to Scott was already a charmuig companion 
the signet) he used to ramble over Arthur’s and was a member of various clubs ■ the 
Sent, each composing romantic legends for ' Teviotdale Club,’ to which Ballantjne ba- 
the other’s amusement. He learnt Italian longed ; ‘ The Glnb ’ (of Edinburgh) where 
enough to read Tasso and Ariosto in the he met William Olerk and other young odvo- 

original, acquired some Spanish, and read cates, and was known as ‘ Colonel Groisr>* 

French, though he never became a good and the ‘Literary Society,’ where discnseione 
linguist. A severe illness, caused by the were held in wmcb, although Scott was not 

‘ bursting of a blood-vessel in the lower distinguished as on orator, ho aired hie and- 
bowels,’ mterrupted his serious studies ; and quarian knowledge, and gained the nickname 
he solaced himself, with Irving, in reading ‘ Duns Sootus.’ Scott’s companions weregiren 
romantic literature. His recovery was com- tothe conviviality of the period ; and, though 
Dieted at Eosebank, where his uncle Robert strictly tamperateiulatar life, he oeeaeionallv 
had recently settled, and which became a put the strength of his head to severe tests at 
second home to him . He studied fortification this time. When the hero of ' Bob Boy ’ is 
on Uncle Toby’s method, and read Vertot’s persuaded that he had sung a song during a 
‘Enighta of Malta’ and Orme’s ‘ Hindoatan,’ carouse, he ie repeating the author's experi- 
Gradually he recovered, became tall and once. It seems, too, Imat such frolics occs- 
muscular, and delighted in rides and, in spite sionally led to breaches of the peace, when 
of lameness, walks of twenty or thirty Scott was complimented as being the 'first 
miles a day. His rambles made him familiar to begin a row and the last to end it.’ He 
with many places of historical interest, and fell, however, into no discreditable excesses, 
he tried, without success, to acquire the art and was reading widely and storing his mind, 
of landscape-painting. Hia failure in musio by long rambles in the country, with enti- 
was even more decided. quarian knowledge. As an apprentice he 

He did not resume his attendance at had to accompany an e.xpedition Ibt the 
college in 1786, and on 16 May 1788 he was execution of a writ, which fest took him 
apprenticed to hie father as writer to the into the Loch Katrine region. He mode 
siraet. Soon after this he had his only sight acquaintance with a client of his fother's, 
01 Bums. As an apprentice Scott acquired Alexander Stewart of Invernahyle, who hsd 
regular business habits. He made a little been out in 1716 and 1746, and had met 
pocket-money by copying l^al documents, Bob l^y in a duel. Scott visited him in 
and says that he once wrote 120 folio pages the highlands, and listened eagerly to bia 
at a siMing. His handwriting, os Lockhart stories. At a rather later period he visited 
observes, ^lows the marks of his steady prao- the Cheviots, and made a caxefol study of 
lice os a clerk. He began to file his letters Flodden Field. 

regularly, and was inured to the methodical The ‘ Literary Society ' encouraged bim 
industry to be afterwards oonspicuously dis- to take a Higher place among his friends, 
played in literature. The drudgery, how- He had ' already dabbled,’ says LocHisrt, 
ever, was distasteful at the time. 1788 ‘in Anglo-Saxon and the Horse sagos,’ la 
he began to attend civil-law classes, which 1789 he read before the society an essay 
then formed part of the education of both intended to show that the feudal system iru 
branches of the legal profession. He here the natural product of certain sooial condh 
made the acquaintance of young men in- tions, instead of being the invention of s 
tended for the bar, and aspired to become particular period. In the winter of 1790-81 
on advocate himself. His father kindly heattracted the attention of DagoldSteirait, 
approved of the change, but olFered to take whose class he was again attending, ^ sn 
him into partnership. Both, however, pre- essay ‘ on tho Manners and Customs of tbs 
ferred that the younger son, Thomas, should Northern Nations,’ On 4 Jan, 1791 he 1701 
take this position ; and Walter accordingly elected a member of the SpeculertiveSocie^. 
attended the course of study necessaiwfor He took great interest in its pioceedmgia 
an advocate, along with his particular ohum, was soon chosen librarian and sectetary, and 
William Clerk. They ‘ coached ’ each other kept the minutee with businesslike rega- 
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larity. An essay upon ballads whiob _hs 
road upon the night of Jeffrey’s admission 
led to on acquaintance between the two, and 
Jeffrey found him already collecting the 
nucleus of a museum of curiosities. 

By this time he had also become qualified 
for ladies’ society. lie had grown to be tall 
and strong ; his ffcure was both powerful 
and graceM; his chest and arms were those 
of a Hercules. Though his features were 
not handsome, their expression was singu- 
larly Toried and pleasing ; his eye was bright 
and his complexion brilliant. It was a 
proud day, he said, when he found that a 
pretty young woman would sit out and talk 
to hnn for hours in a balkoom, where his 
lameness prevented him from dancing. This 
pretty young lady was probably "Wilhaminn, 
daughter of Sir John and Lady Jane 
Belsches, afterwards Stuart, of Fettercaim, 
near Montrose, horn October 1776. She 
ultimately married, on 19 Jan. 1797, Sir 
WiUiamForheSfhart., of Pitsligo, was mother 
of James David Forbes [q. v.], and died 
6 Dec. 1810. Scott appears to have felt for 
her the strongest passion of his life. Scott’s 
father, says Lockhart, thought it right to 
give notice to the lady’s father of the attach- 
ment. This interference, however, produced 
no effect upon the relations between the 
young people. Scott, he adds, h^ed for suc- 
cess for ‘ several long years.' Whatever the 
true stoiy of the failure, there can be no doubt 
that Scott was profoundly moved, and the 
memoiy of the lady inspired him when de- 
tmihing Matilda in ‘ Eokehy ’ (LeWers, ii. 18), 
and pr^ably other heroines. He refers to the 
passion more than once in his last journal, 
and he had affecting interviews with her 
mother in 1837 (Journal, 1890, i. 86, 96, 
404, ii. 65, 62, 321). According to Lock- 
hart, Scott’s itieuds thought that this secret 
attachment had helped to keep him free 
from youthful errors, and had nerved him to 
diligence during his legal studies. As, 
however, she was only sixteen when he was 
called to the bar, Loc^art’s language seems 
to imply rather too early a date for the be- 
ginning of the affair (see Bain’s James Mill 
for an account of the Stuart family ; James 
hQU was for a time Miss Stuart’s tutor). 

Scott, on joining the bar, received some 
employment from his father and a few 
others, hut had plenty of leisure to become 
famous as a sto^-teller among his com- 
rades. Among his dearest friends of this 
and later times was William Fkskine 
(afterwards Lord Kinneder) [q. v.] At 
the end of 1792 he made his first excur- 
sion to Liddesdale, with Eohert Shortreed, 
the sheriff-substitute of Boxburghshire. He 


repeated these ‘ raids ’ for seven successive 
years, exploring every comer of the countiy, 
collecting ballads and occasionally an old 
border war-horn, and enjoying the rough 
hospitalities of the Dandle Dinmonts. A 
Wulte Elliot of MUlburnholme is said to 
have been the original of this great creation, 
though a Jamie Davidson, who kept mus- 
tard-and-pepper terriers, passed by the name 
afterwards ; end Lockhart thinks that the 
portrait was filled up from Scott’s friend, Wil- 
liam Laidlaw [q. v.J Scott was everywhere 
welcome, overflowing with fun, and always 
a gentleman, even when ‘ fou,’ which, how- 
ever, was a rare occurrence. Other rambles 
took him to Perthshire, Stirlingshire, and 
Forfarshire. He became familiar with the 
scenery of Loch Eatrine. At CraighaU in 
Perthmiire he found one original of the 
Tully-Veolan of ‘ Wavarley,’ and at Meigle 
in Forfarshire he met Eohert Paterson [q.v.T, 
the real ' Old Mortality.’ In 1796 he visited 
Montrose, and tried to collect stories of 
witches and fairies &om his old tutor, Mit- 
chell. The neighbourhood of the Stuarts at 
Fettercairn was yirobahly a stronger induce- 
ment, hut his suit was now finally rejected. 
His friends were alarmed at tlie possible 
consequences to his romantic temper, but he 
appears to have regained his self command 
during a eolitary ramble in the highlands. 

Another line of study was now attracting 
bis attention. In 1788 a paper read by 
Henry Mackenzie to the Eoyal Society of 
EdLnWgh had roused an interest in Her- 
man literature. Scott and some of his friends 
formed a class about 1793 to study Geripan, 
engaging as teacher Dr. Willich (afterwards 
a teanslator of Kant), and gained a know- 
ledge of the language, which was then a ’new 
discovery.' Scott disdained the grammar, 
but forced his way to reading by his know- 
ledge of Anglo-Saxon and Scottish dialects. 
William Eiskine shared hie zeal, and re- 
atroined his taste for the extravagances of 
the German dramatists. He became Scott’s 
most trusted literary adviser. Three or four 
years later James Skene of Eubislaw [q . v,] re- 
turned from Germany with a thorough know- 
ledge of the language and a good collection 
of hooks. Their literary ^mpathies led to 
the formation of another of Scott’s warmest 
friendships. 

The l^ench revolution affected Scott 
chiefly by way of repulsion and by stimu- 
lating his patriotism. In 1784 some Irish 
students of the opposite persuasion made a 
riot in the theatre. Scott joined with such 
effect as to break the heads of three demo- 
crats, and was bound over to keep the peace. 
He was keenly interested in the taismg of 
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a voluuteer regiment in Edinburgh, from corned by his friends at the bar and amo ^ 
which he was excluded by his lameness, the volunteers. They were both fond 5 
He joined, however, in a scheme for raising theatre, and heartily enjoyed the simri* 
a body of volunteer cavalry. It was not social amusements of the time. Scott’ 
organised till February 1797, when Scott father was failing before the matriajre and 
was made quartermaster, ‘ that he might bo died in April 1799. ^ 

spared the rough usage of the ranks.’ He Although still courting professional sue- 
attended drills at five in the morning before cess, Scott now began to incline to literature 

visiting the parliament house, dined with He had apparently written and burnt a boyish 
the mess, and become a moat popular mem- poem on the ‘Conquest of Granada ’ aWt 
her of the corps. His military enthueiasm, 1786 (Lockhabt, p. 37), but afterwards 
which excited some amusement among his confined himself to an occasional * sonnet to 
legal friends, was lasting. When, in 1806, his mistress's eyebrow.’ In 1706 he heard of 
there was a false alarm of an invasion, ha the version of Burger’s ‘Lenore’ by Wi lling 
rode a hundred miles in one day, from Cum- Taylor of Norwichjq. v.], one of the first stu- 
berland to Dalkeith, an incident turned to dents of German literature. Ha was stimu- 
account in the ‘ Antiquary ’ (Loczhabt, ch. luted to attempt a rival translation, which he 
xiv.) began after supper and finished that night in 

Scott’s income at the bar had risen from a state of excitement which spoilt his sleeu. 
24i. in his first year to 144f. in 1797. Lock- Ha published this in October with a eom- 
hart gives some specimens of his arguments, ponion ballad, ‘The Wild Huntsman-’ the 
which apparently did not rise above the publisher being one of his German ’class, 
average. In the autumn of 1797 he was per- The ballads were praised by Dugald Stewart' 
suaded by a friend to visit the English lakes, George Chalmers, and others ; and his rival’ 
and thence they went to the little water- Taylor, sent him a friendly letter. Ha had’ 
ing-plaee of Gilsland, near the ‘waste of however, many other rivals; and most of the 
Cumberland’ described in ‘Guy Mannering.’ edition went to the trunkmoker. In 1707 
Here he saw a beautiful girl riding, and, William Erskine showed the baUads to 
finding that she was also at GOsland, ob- Matthew Gregory Lewis [q. v.l of the 
tained an introduction, and immediately fell ‘ Monk,’ who was then collecting the miscel- 
in love with her. She was Charlotte Mary lany called ‘ Tales of Wonder ’ (1801). He 
Carpenter, daughter of a French refugee, begged for contributions from Scott, whom 
Jean Charpentier. Upon his death, early in he met on a visit to Scotland. Scott, though 
the revolution, his wife, with her children, amused by Lewis’s foibles, was flattered by 
had gone to England. They found a friend the attentions of a well-known author and 
in the Marquis of Downshire, on whose pro- edified by his criticisms. Lewis was also 
perty C^rpentier held a mortgage. The interested by Scott’s version of Goethe’s 
son obtained a place in the East India Com- ‘Goetz von Berlichingen.’ He induced a 
pauy's service, and changed his name to Car- publisher to give 261. for it, with a promise 
penter. The daughter is said by Lockhart of an equal sum for a secoud editW It 
to have been very attractive in appearance, appeared in February 1799, but failed to ob- 
though not of regular beauty, wibh dark- tarn republicatiou. Another dramatio per- 
brown eyes, masses of black hair, and a formance of the time was the ‘House of 
fairy-like figure. She spoke with a slight Aspen,’ an adaptation from ‘Der heilige 
French accent. Scott, at any rate, was soon YeWe’ of G. Wachter; it was ofi'eredto 
‘ ravi^ ’ about her. She was just of age. Eemble by Lewis, and, it is said, put in re- 
Lord Downsbire approved. Her brotherhad hearsol. It was not performed, however, and 
settled an annuity of 6007. upon her; and, remained unpublished. Meanwhile Scott 
though this was partly dependent upon his had been writing ballads for Lewis, soma of 
circumstances, _ Scott thought that the in- which he showed to his friend, James BaUan- 
come, with his own professional earnings, tyne [q.y.], who was then publishing a news- 
woiild be sufficient. They were therefore paper at llelso. BoUantyne agreed to print 
married at St. Mary’s Chuioh, Carlisle, on twelve copies of these baUads, which, with 
94 Dec. 1797. a few poems by other authors, appeared as 

The Scotts settled at a losing in George ' Apology for Tales of Terror ’in 1799. Scott 
Street, Edinburgh ; then at 10 Castle Street; had suggested that they would serve as ad- 
and in 1809 at S9 Castle Street, a house vertisements of Ballo^ne's press to his 
which Scott bought, and where he lived friends at Edinburgh. He Was pleased with 
tUl 1820, The bride’s lively tastes were ap- the result, and now began to think of pub- 
paiently not quite suited to the habits of lishing his collection of ‘Border Ballads,’ to 
Scott’s parents ; but she was warmly wel- be printed by Ballantyne. 
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The office of aheriff-depute of Selkirkahire 
ffte at tkis time vacant, and Scott had the 
support of the Duke of Buccleuch in an ap- 
for the office. Scott's volunteering 
^d also brought him into close connection 
irith Bobert Dondas, eldest son of Lord 
hidviUe, then the great dietiibutor of Scot- 
tish patronage. Melville's nephews were also 
interrated, and on 16 Deo. 1799 Scott was 
sppmnted sheriff-depute. It brought lum 
300/. a year for liAt work and a closer 
connection with his mvourite district. Scott 
now set about his ballad collection ener- 
getically. On 22 April 1800 he wrote to 
flaUantyne, whom he proposed to entrust 
frith the printing and suggested, at the 
game time, that BaUantyne would find a 
pod opening for a printing establiehment in 
' ' Scott^ ballad-hnnting brought 


him many new acquaintances, who, as usual, 
became warm friends. Among them were 


Bichard Heber [q. v.], the great hook-col- 
lector, and, through Heber, George EUis 
|q. V.], then sparing bis ‘ Specimens of 
Early English Bomancee,’ ^hey kept up an 
inffinate correspondence until Ellis's death, 
Scott managed also to form a friendly alliance 
with the touchy antiquary, Joseph Bitson 
[a. V.] He took up John Leyden [q. v.], 
Aoas enthusiastic co-operation he repaid by 
many good services. He made the acquaint- 
ance of William Laidlaw, ever afterwards 
an attached friend ; and, through Laidlaw, 
of Janies Hogg (1770-1836) [q. v,], to whom 
also he was a steady patron. The first two 
volumes of the ‘Border Minstrelsy,’ printed 
by Bsllantyne, were published early m 1802 
by Cadell & Davies, and welcomed Iw many 
critics of the time, including Miss Seward. 
Scott received 78/. lOs. for a half-share of the 
piofits, and then sold the copyright to the 
Longmans for 600/. This price apparently 
induded a third volume, which appeared in 
1803. Other editions followed when Scott 
had become famous. The collection included 
various introductory essays, and showed, as 
Lockhart remarks, that his mind was already 
stored with most of the incidents and imufes 
afterwards turned to account. The ‘ Min- 
stralsy’ had been intended to indude the 
romance of ‘Sir Tristram,’ which he and 
L^den had persuaded themselves to be the 
work of Thomas of Ercildoune [q. v.] A small 
edition of this was puhliehed separately by 
Constable in May 1804. 

The ‘ Minstrelsy ’ included some imitations 
of the ancient ballad by Scott, Leyden, and 
others, ‘Glen^las,’ written for Lewis in 
1799, was, he says, his ‘first serious attempt 
inverse.' Another poem, intended for the 
■Minstrelsy,’ led to more important results 


(Xeitera, i, 22). The Countess of Dalkeith 
(afterwards Duchess of Buccleuch) sug- 
gested to him as a fit subject for a ballad the 
legend of Gilpin Horner. Soon afterwards 
/Sir) John Stoddart [q.v.], on a visit to 
Scotland, repeated to mm the then unpub- 
lished ‘ ChTiatahel,’ Scott thought the metre 
adapted to such an ‘ extravaganza ’ as he in- 
tended. A verse or two from ‘ Christabel ’ 
was actually introduced in Scott’s poems; 
nnd Coleridge seems afterward to have been 
a little annoyed by the popularity due in 
part to this appropriation and denied to 
the more poetical original. Scott in his pre- 
face of 1680 fully acknowledges the debt, 
and in his novels makes frequent references 
to Coleridge’s poems. The framework of the 
‘Last Minstrel' was introduced on a hint 
from W. Erekine or George Cranstoun [q.v.], 
to whom he had read some stanzas ; and its 
form was suggested by the neighbourhood 
of Hewark Castle to Bowhill, where he had 
met the Countess of Dalkeith. He read 
the beginning to Ellis early in 1803. The 
‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel ' was published at 
the beginning of 1805 hj the Longmans and 
Const^le on half proms. The Longmans 
bought the copyright on a second edition for 
600/., Scott thus receivmg 769/. 6s, on the 
whole. It succeeded at once so brilliantly as 
to determine Scott’s future career. 

Scott’s literary occupations had naturally 
told against his aoccess at the bar. His pro- 
fessional income had increased slowly, and 
in 1802-8 amounted to 228/. 18s. In 1804 his 
fatheris hnsmess had dwindled in the hands o! 
his brother Thomas, and his own prospects 
suffered. In 1804 the lord lieutenant of Sel- 
Mrh^ire complained thatSoott’sniilitaTy zeal 
had interfered with the discharge of his duties 
as sheriff, and that he was legally hound to 
reside four months in the year within his 
own jurisdiction. Scott had, upon his mar- 
riage, taken a cottage at Lasswade, six miles 
from Edinburgh, where he spent his sum- 
mers, He now had to look out for a house 
in a more appropriate situation, and took a 
lease of Asheetid on the Tweed near SeUdrb, 
On 10 June 1804 his uncle, Robert Scott, 
died, leaving him the house at Bosebonk. 
He sold this for 6,000/., and, with the sheriff- 
depute-sMp and his wife’s settlement, had 
now about 1,000/. a year independently of 
his practice (LoozHAsr, oh. xiii.) Ashestiel 
was in a rustic district, seven miles from the 
nearest town, and in tne midst of the Buc< 
dleach estates. He ha^lenty of sporting and 
a small eheep farm. He thought of making 
Hogg his bailiff, hut took a fancy to Thomas 
Puiffie, who had been ohar^d with poach- 
ing, and had touched Scotrs heart by his 
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apology. Puidie became his shepherd, then plimented him on a speech before the facidhr 
his bailiff, and remained tiE death on at- of advocates, Scott hurst into tears and d 
taohed friend. olared that the whigs would leave nothbf 

Scott now resolved, as ha says (Introd. to all that made Scotland Scotland. ® ™ 
theZay), that Eterature should be his ‘ staff, BaUantyne had removed to Edinhutvli at 
but not his crutch.’ Ho desired to be inde- the end of 1802, and set up a press m the 
pendent of his pen, though givi^ up hopes precincts of Holyrood House (Lookhaei ck 
of the highest legal preferments. He applied, xi,^ It was called the Border Press and 
therefore, through Lord Dalkeith (2 Feb. gamed a reputation for beauty and correct- 
1806), to Lord MelviUa for an appointment, ness. Soon after the publication of the 
which he succeeded in obtaining in the follow- * Lay,’ BaUantyne, who had ahead; received 
ing year. Lockhart thinks (ib. ch.xv. p. S6) a loan from Scott, found that more capital 
that,be3idostheBuccleuchmterest, ahint of was needed; Scott {ib. ch. xiv.) thought it 
Pitt’s, who had expressed admiration of the imprudent to make a further advonro but 

‘ Lay,’ may have been serviceable. Geowe agreed at the beginning of 1805 to become a 
Home, one of the 'principal derks of the partner in the basmess. The connection was 
q^uarter session,’ was becoming infirm; and, as a secret; and Scott, whose writings were 
tnerewasnosystemofretiringpensions, Scott now eagerly sought by publisWs, attracted 
was associated in the office, on the terms of many customers. Ho arranged that all his 
doing the duty for nothing during Home’s own books should be printed by Ballantrae 
life and succeeding to the position on his while as a printer he oecame more or less 
death. Some formal error having been made interested in the_ publishing emeonlatioM. 
in the appointment, Scott went to London Scott's sanguine disposition and bis generous 
to obtain its rectification, and was afraid trust in other authors led him also to sug- 
that upon the change of government advan- geat a number of literary enterprisee, some 
tage might he taken of the mistake. His very costly, and frequently ending in failute. 
fears were set at rest by Lord Spencer, then Money had to be raieed ; and Scott, irha 
at the home office, and the appointment was seems to have first taken up BaUantyne 
gazetted on 8 March 1806. Scott was for somewhat in the_ spirit of a horder-cwf 
Sie first time received in London as a literory lislpiug one of his clan, soon oaught the 
lion, and made the acquaintance of Joanna spirit of commercial speculation. The fiist 
Baillie, ever afterwards a wetrm friend. The scheme which he proposed was for a collee- 
duties of his clerkship occupied him from tion of British poets, to be published bv 
four to six hours daily for four days a week Constable. A similar scheme, in which 
during six months of the year, and, though Thomas Campbell was to be the editor, wai 
partly mechanical, required care and busi- in the contemplation of some London pub- 
nesslike habits and the study of law papers lishers. After some attempts at anaUiance, 
at home. It brought him into close connec- Srott’s scheme was given up; huthetook op 
tion with his colleagues, the children of the with great energy a complete edition of 
several families all calling the other fathers Dryden.^ In 1806 he was also writing for 
‘uncle.’ Soon afterwords he wrote a song, the Edinburgh Beview,’ and had mwe a 
which James BaUantyne sang at a public beginningof ‘ Waverley* (iS, ch.iiv.) The 
dinner (27 June 1806), to commemorate the name was probably suggested by Wavarley 
failure of Melville’s impeaohment. He de- Abbey, near Farnham, which was within a 
sired, as Lockhart thinks {ib. ch. xv.), to ride of EUis’s house where he had been ie< 
show that his appointment had not intoi^ cently staying. The first few ohaptera were 
fared with his pwtical independence. 'Hie shown to Wuliam Erskine {ib. ch. xxii, p. 
words ‘TaUv-ho to the Fox I’ used at a 202), and upon his disapmoval the task waa 
time when Fox’s health was beginning to dropped for the time, Scott now adopted 
collapse, gave deep offence; and soma friends, the nabits which enabled him to carryout 
according to Oockhurn {JSIemorials, p. 217), bis labours. He gave up his previous plan 
were permanently alienated. The particular of sitting up late, rose at five, dressed care- 
phrase was of course used without ungens- fully, was at his desk by six, and before the 
rons intention, and Scott paid a oomplment family breakfaet had ' broken the neck of the 
to Fox’s memory in ' Mormiou ’ soon after- day’s work.’ A couple of hours afterwards 
wards. But he was now becoming a keen be finished the writing, and was bis 'own 
partisan. Lockhart observes that during the man’ by noon. _ At Awestiel he rade out, 
whig ministry his tory feelings were 'in a coursed with his greyhounds or joined in 
very excited state,’ and that he began to take ‘hurning the water,’ as described in ‘Guy 
an active part as a local manager of poli- Mannermg.’ He answered every letter the 
tical affairs. When Je^y playfully com- same doy, and thus got through a surprismg 
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amount of work. Lockhart describea 
ch. xxvii. p. 260) how in 1814 a youthful 
ftiend of his own was irritated hy the vision 
of a hand which he could see, while drink- 
jnB his claret, through the window of a 
neighbouring house, unweariedly adding to 
a heap of manuscripts. It was afterwards 
identified as Scott’s hand, then employed 
upon ‘ Waverleyj ’ and the anecdote shows 
that he sometimes, at least, wrote into the 

Durmg 1808-7 Scott was hard at work 
upon ' Dryden,’ and in the spring of 1807 
visited London to make researches in the 
Sriti^ ]\Iuseum. He was also appointed 
eecietary to the parliamentary commission 
upon Scottish jurisprudence (ib. eh. xvi.),aad 
took much pains in qualifying himself for the 
duty. An essay upon the changes proposed 
hy the commission was afterwards contri- 
buted hy him to the ‘Edinburgh Annual 
hegister’ for 1808 (published 1810), and 
shows his suspicion of the reforms which 
were being urged by Bentham among others 
(see Beniham:, Works, vol. v.) At the saps 
time ho was writing ‘Iklarmion,’ upon which 
he says (Introduction of 1830) that he thought 
it desirable to bestow more core than his 
previous compositions had received. Some 
of it, especially the battle, was composed 
while he was galloping his charger along 
FoitobeUo Sands duriup' his volunteer exer- 
cises (Lookhabt, oh. rvi.) The introductory 
epistles, which moet of his critics thought 
a disagreeable interruption, were carefully 
laboured, and at one time advratised for 
muTate publication (t6. ch. xvi. p. 164), 
ilhey are of great biographical interest. 
Constable ofiEisred a thousaua guineas for the 
poem before seeing it, and Scott at once ac- 
cepted the offer. He had a specisd need of 
money in consequence of the failure, at the 
end of 1806, of his brother Thomas. ‘ hlar- 
mion ’ was published on 28 Feb. 1808, and 
was as successful as the ‘ Lay.’ The general 
applause was interrupted by some sharp 
criticism from Jefi&ay in the ‘Edinburgh 
Fieview.’ Jeffrey, besides a general dislike 
toths romanticism ofthenewsdiool, strangely 
accused Scott of neglecting ' Scottish feelings 
and Scottish characters.’ He sent the re- 
view, with a note, to Scott, with whom he 
wp engaged to dine. Scott received him 
with unchanged cordiality, but Mrs. Scott 
samasticolLy hoped that he had been well 
paid by Constable for his ‘ abuse’ of his host. 
Scott himself ceased to be a contributor to the 
‘Edinburgh,’ although his personal relations 
TOth Jeffrey were alwaysfriendly (see ieMeiw, 
i. 4S8-40, li. 32). Other reasons sufficiently 
eiplain Ms secession. In November 1807 he 
TOL. xvn. 


had proposed to Southey to become one of 
Jeffrey's contributors, in spite of certain at- 
tacks upon ‘ Madoc ’ and ‘ Thalaba,’ Southey 
declined, as generally disapprov ing of Jef- 
frey’s politics, and Scott was soon annoyed 
by what he thought the uimatriotic tone of 
the review, especially the ‘ Cevollos ’ article 
of October 18U8. He at once took up eagerly 
the scheme for the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ wMch 
was now being started byMurray, who visited 
him in October 1808 (see Smuesb M wray, i. 
98 seq.) Canning approved the scheme, and 
Scott wrote to all his friends to get recruits. 
Lockhart says that he could ‘fill half a 
volume with the correspondence upon tMs 
subject’ (see, too, Gifford’s letters in Letters, 
yol. ii. ^peudiz). The quarredwith Jefey 
involved a quarrel with Constable, the pub- 
lisher at tms time of the ‘ Edinburgh.’ 
Other serious difficulties had arisen. The 
edition of ‘ Biy den ’ in eighteen volumes, 
with Scott’s admirable life, had appeared in 
the last wsek of April 1808. He had worked 
hard as an editor, and received 756^., or forty 
guineas a volume. He had by October 1808 
prepared an edition of the ‘ Sadler Papers’ 
(published in 1609-10), and was at work 
upon a new edition of the ‘Somers Ti-acts,’ 
and now, besides some other trifles, had 
undertaken the edition of Swift, for which 
Constable offered him 1,6001. A partner of 
Constable’s, named Hunter, an intelligent 
and honourable man, but strongly opposed 
to Scott in politics, was dissatisfied with the 
Swift bargam. Soott was bitterly offended 
at some oi Himter’s language, and on 12 Jan. 
1809 wrote an indignant letter breaking off 
all connection with the firm. He had pre- 
viously engaged John (1774-1821) [q. v.], the 
younger brother of JamesBaUantyne, who had 
foiled in business, to act as clerk under the 
brother. It was now decided to start a pub- 
lishing firm (John BoUantyne & Co.) in oppo- 
sition to Constable. Soott was to supply half 
the capital, and the other half was to be 
divided equally between James and John, 
According to Lockhart, Scott had also to pro- 
vide for .iWeB’s quarter, while John had to 
borrow Ms quarter either from Scott or some 
one else (Locxeabt, ch. xviii. p. 174). The 
new firm undertook various enterprises, es- 
peciaRy the ‘ Edinburgh Annual Register,’ 
to which Southey was a contributor; and 
Soott now hoped, with the alliance of John 
Murray, to compete successfully with Con- 
stable. 

In the spring of 1809 he visited London 
and saw mueffi of his new acquaintance, 
JohnBaconSnwreyMorritt[q.T.], with whom 
he stayed at Hokeby Park on his return. In 
Loudon he saw much of Canning, EUis, and 
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Oroker. The first niunber of the ‘ Quarterly Ee- 
view,’ to which he contributed three articles, 
appeared during his stay, and he had frequent 
conferences with John Murray concerning 
the new alliance with Bollantyne. This 
was soon cooled in consequence of John 
Ballantyuc’s modes of domgbusincsa (Smimh, 

John Murray, i. 176). Scott added to his 
other distractions a keen interest in theatrical 
matters, lie became intimate with J. P. 

Kemble and Mrs.Siddons. In the summer he 
took a share in the theatre at Edinburgh, and 
induced Henry Siddons [q. v.l, the nephew of 
Mrs. Siddons, to undertake the management 
and to produce as his first play the ‘ Pamily 
L^end’ of his Mend Joanna Baillie. This 
ledto a friendship with Daniel Teny [q. y.],an 
actor in the Edinburgh company, who shared 
Scott's taste for curiosities, dramatised his 
novels, and admired him so much as to catch 
a trick of personal likeness. 

In 1810 an act was passed to put in force 
some of the recommendations of the judica- 
ture commission. Compensation was made 
to the holders of some oifices abolished. 

Scott had recently appointed a deserving old 
clerk to a vacant place and given the ‘ ex- 
traotorship ’ thus vacated to his brother 
Thomas. Thomab was now pensioned off with 
IdOf. a year. The transaction was attacked as 
a job in the House of Lords by Lord Holland. 

Thomas had been forced by his difficulties 
to retreat to the Isle of Man, and did his j Sjpenserian stanzas, published for the benefit 
duty at Edinburgh by deputy. The appoint- 01 the distressed Portuguese in 1811. This, 
ment was apparently not out of the usual with an imitation of Orabbe and one or two 
course of ^ings at that period, idcott trifies of the some period, seems to have le- 
bitterly resented the attack, aud ' cut ' Lord suited from his desire to try his friend's si- 
Holloud soon afterwards at Edinburgh. The vice of attempting a different style in poetw. 
quarrel, howover, was made up in later After finiehiug the ‘ Lay,’ Bcott had agom 
years. Meanwhile Scott was finishing his taken up ‘ Waverley,’ and again laid it aside 
ttod poem, ‘ The Lady of the Lake.’ He re- upon a discouraging opinion firom Bellantvne, 
oeived nominally 2,0001. for the copyright, who, it seoms, wanted more ‘ Lays.’ Scott's 
but ‘ Bollantyne & Co.’ retained three-fourths regular employment was the edition of 
of the property. He had taken special care to Swift. Meanwhile the publishing hosmess 
he accurate in details, and repeated the Icing’s was going badly, partly owing to Scott's 
lidefifomLochVennaobarto Stirling, in order cbaract eristic patronage of other authors, 
to assure himself that it could he done in Anna Seward [q. v.] hod begun a correspon- 
the time. The poom was published in May dence witbhimonthepuhlicationofthe'Mm- 
1810, and quailed the success of its-pre- strelsy.’ She was not sparing of comically 
decessors. Imere was a rush of visitors to pedantic compliments, which Scott reptud 
Loch Katrine, and the post-horse duty in withpraises which, if insincere, brought a fit 
Scotland rose regularly from that date punishment. She died in 1809, and left 
(LoOKHABT, eh. XX. p. 193). Erom Lock- mm her poems with an injunction to publish 
hart’s statement, it appears that twenty them. He obeyed, and the firm snffe^ by 
thousand copies were sold in the year, the the three volumes, which appeared in tia 
quarto edition of 2j050 copies being sold autumn of 1810, Another unlucky venture 
for two guiucas. This success was even was the edition of Bearimont and Eletcber 
more rapid thon that of the ‘ Lay ’ or by Henry William Weber [^. y.] Scott had 
' Mormion,’ though the sale of each of the taken him for an amanuensis in 1804 vlffl 
poems down to 1826 was about the some, he wos a half-starved bocikseller’s 
being in each ease something over thirty Though Wehor was a Jacobin in principles, 


thousand. "The Lady of the Lake’ wa« 
maiaed by Jeffrey m the ‘EdUburgh, 'while 
Ellis (who reviewed it in the ‘Quarteilv’t 
and Canning entreated him to try neu tmi 
to adopt Dryden’s metre. The extraordinary 
BuctesB of these ‘novels in verse’ was ii 
proportion less to their purely poetical merifa 
than to the romantic spirit afterwards mote 
appropriately embodied in the novels i 
poem of which it can be said that tic 
essence could be better given in proae is 
clearly not of the higheet class, thoach 
the lays include many touches of meat 
genuine poetry. _ Scott himself never 
an exalted estimate of hie own verses 
Johnson’s poems, he said, gave him mote 
pleasure than any others. His daughter 
on being asked what she thought of the 
‘ Lay,’ said that she had not read it j ‘papa 
says there’e nothing so had for young pwple 
as reading had poetry.’ Ilis son had nciet 
heard of it, end conjectured as tlie reason of 
his father’s celebrity that ‘it’s commonlv 
him that sees the hare sitting ’ (Locxhuci 
ch. XX. p. 196). The comidiment to the 
‘Lady’ which probably pleased its author 
most was from his Mend, Adam Eerguson, 
who was serving in Portugal, and had read 
the poem to his comrados, while lying under 
fire at the lines of Torres Vedras (li. Sn mu. 
p. 206). Ferguson afterwards read to similar 
audiences the ‘ Vision of Don Boderick.’ in 
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and given occasionally to clrinli, Scott helped 
lum frequently, till 111 1814 he went mad ; 
and afterwards suppoi'ted him till his death 
m 1818- Unluckily, Scott also put too much 
faith in his client’s literary capacity, and 
lost heavily hy publishing his work. Some- 
what similar motives prompted Mm to pub- 
lish the ‘History of the Culdees,’ by his old 
Mend John Jamieson [q, v,], and another 
htavy loss was caused by the ‘Tixnll’ 
poetrv. The ‘ Edinburgh Annual Eegiater,' 
which he was glad to employ Southey, 
caused a loss of never less than 1,000/. a 
vear. Scott’s professional income, however, 
was now improved. The reconstitution of 
the court of session enabled Home to retire 
6ani the clerksMp on a pension, and from 
January 1812 Scott received the salary, as 
well as performed the duties, of his office. 
Ihe salary was Axed at 1,300/., which was 
a clear addition to his previous income. As 
his lease of Aehestiel was ending, he resolved 
to buy a place of Ms own. He paid 4,000/. 
for .in estate about five miles further down 
the Tweed, to which he gave the name of 
Abbotsford. It included a meadow on the 
Tweed, one hundred acres of rough land, 
and a small farmhouse (a facsimile plan of 
Abbotsford in 1811 is given at the end of 
Letters, vol. i.) The neighbourhood of 
Melrose Abbey, to which the lands had 
formerly belonged, was an additional attrac- 
tion. Scott at once set about planting and 
building, with the constant advice of hie 
friend Terry. Ha moved into the house 
ham Aehestiel in May 1812. He wrote 
here, amid the noise of masons, in the only 
habitable room, of which part had been 
screened off for him hy an old curtain. He 
engaged as a tutor for the cMldren George 
Tliomson [q. v.], son of the minister of Mel- 
rose, who lived with him many years, and was 
the original of Dominie Sampson. While 
amusing himself with Ms planting and his 
children, he was now writing ‘Hokeby’ 
and ‘The Bridal of Triermain.’ He visited 
Moriitt at Hokeby in the autumn, to refresh 
bis impressions, and the book was published 
at Ohristmas 1812, and was followed in two 
months hy ‘ Triermain.' Although an edition 
of three thousand two-guinea copies of 
‘Bokehy’ was soldat once, and ten thousand 
copies went off in a few months, its success 
was very inferior to that of its predecessors. 
8cott attributes tMs to various causes (Pre- 
face of 1880), such as the unpoetical chatao- 
ter of the Honndheads. A ‘ far deeper ’cause, 
•s he says, was that Ms style had lost its 
novelty by his own repetitions and those of 
his m^y imitators. He was writing with 
less vivacity; and Moore, iu the ‘Two- 


penny Postbag,’ hit a Wot by saying that 
Scott had left the bolder, and meant ‘ to do 
all the gentlemen’s seats on the way ’ to 
London. Another cause assigned hy Scott 
was that ho had been eclipsed by Byron, 
whose poems he cordially admired. Murray 
brought Scott into commuuioatiou with 
Byron on the publication of ‘Ohilde Harold’ 
in 1812. Byron reported compliments from 
the prince regent to Scott, and apologised for 
the eneer at ‘Marmion’ in ‘English Bards 
and Scotch Eeviewers.’ They afterwards 
meet on very friendly terms. Scott wrote 
a generous review of Byron, at Ms final de- 
parture from England, by which Bvron was 
much gratified {Qimrterli/, vol. xlv.), and 
Lady Byron, though complaining of certain 
misunderstandings, acknowledged Scott’s 
ood intentions, and was cordially received 
y Mm soon afterwards at Abbotsford. ‘ The 
Bridal of Triermain,’ wMch was composed 
as a relief to ‘ Hokeby,’ w.as publisked anony- 
mously, and Scott endeavoured to spread the 
impression that William Erskine, who had 
suggested the poem and consented to humour 
the jest, was its author. 

The ofinirs of Ballantyno St, Co. had now 
reached a sei’ious crisis. Scott had made up 
Ms personal quarrel with Constable in 1810, 
and had somj friendly communications with 
Mm (Jb. ch. zx. p. 192). The edition of 
Swift had remained on Constable’s hands. 
In May 1818 Scott consented, though re- 
luctantly, to apply to Constable for help in 
Bollontyne's asairs, engaging that the pub- 
lishing business should he wound up if 
proper terms could be obtained. The prmt- 
ing concern was bringing in about 1,800/. a 
year, Constable examined the books in Au- 
gust, and reported that the liabilities were 
about 16,000/., and that the assets, if they 
could he realised, would about balance them 
{ArcMbalA Constable, iii. 81). It wae, how- 
ever, a period of fi^nanoial difficulty, and it 
woe impossible to dispose of the stock and 
copyrights in time. An advance was neces- 
sary to meet the immediate difficulties. 
Scott hereupon applied to his friend, the 
Duke of Buccleuch, who had, as he observed, 
the ‘true spirit of a border chief ’(/6. iii. 23), 
and who at once agreed to guarantee an ad- 
vance of 4,000/. hy a London hanker. Con- 
stable had already in May agreed to taka 
part of the stock of theBallantynes for 2,000/., 
wMch was ultimately resold to the trade at 
a great loss. Much more was still' left on 
hand. John BaUontyne set up as on aa& 
tioneer, though he continued to act as ScotA 
agent for the ‘ Waverley Hovels.’ In January 
1816 a new arrangement was made, under 
wMch James Ballantyne became simply 
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Scott's agent, receiving a ealaiy of 400i a by Constable to have injured the sale of tlia 
year for managing the printin|f business, works. In the midst of his troubles tt 
The affairs of this and the publishing busi- hod accidentally found his old manuacriiit f 
ness had become indistinguishable. John ‘"Waverley’ in looking for some fiaKn 
BaUantyne said that the publi‘>hing business tackle. He thought that his oritioa Er«ki£ 
was wound up with a clear balance of 1,0001. and BaUantyne, had been too severe*- and in 
in consequence of Scott’s energy. The new the last three weeks of June 1814 iwote tb 
firm took over, according to Lockhart (p. two concluding volumes. The book ameanJ 
451), liabilities to tho amount of 10,000/. on 7 July 1814. The first edition of on- 
Scott complained much in 1813 of having thousand copies was sold in five Treeb 
been kept in ignorance by his partners of and a sixth had appeared before the end of 
the real state of affairs ; and it seems that a year. Constable had offered 700/, for 
the printing, as well as the publishing, office the copyright, which Scott said was too 
had been in difficulties from an early period, little if it succeeded, and too much if k 
The printing business, however, was sub- failed. It was therefore published upon 
stantiaUy a good one, and, now that the half-profits. On 29 July Scott sailed nm 
publishing was abandoned, might be expected a cruise with the lighthouse commissioom 
to thrive. in which he was accompanied 1^ his friend 

For two or three years after the arrange- William Erskine and others. They visited 
ment with Constable the affau-s of the firm the Orkney and Shetland islands, and le. 
were in a very critical state, and Scott was turned by the Hebrides, reaching Greenock 
put to many straits for raising money. He on 8 Sept. The delightful joumifl published 
cordially admitted his obligations to Oon- in Lockhart’s ‘ Life ’ gives a graphic picture 
stable’s sagacity and help, while he begged of Scott’s chpm as a travelling compa. 
John BaUantyne to treat him ’ as a man, nion, and of his keen delight in the scenuy 

and not as a milch-cow’ (Lookuaiit, ch. the antiquities, and the social condition of the 
xxvi. p. 246). Scott, however, was sanguine people. He turned his experience to account 
by nature, and had sufficiently good pro- in ‘The Pirate ’and ‘The Lord of the Isle'.’ On 
speots. His income, he says (24 Aug. 1^8), returning he received the news of the death 
was over 2,000/. a year, and he was owner of his old Mend the Duchess of Bncdeuch, 
of Abbotsford and the house in Castle who, as Countess of Dalkeith, had suggeated 
Street. He was dear that no one could * The Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ He found 
ultimately he a loser by him. Just at this also that ‘Waverley ’was mailing a startling 
time the regent offered him the poet-laureate- success. For the time he had other pieces 
ship, which he erroneously supposed to be of work in hand. Besides writing articles 
worth 400/. a year, It had fiillen into such on chivalry and the drama for ConstaWs 
discredit that he feared to be ridiculed for ‘ Supplement ' to the ‘ Enoydopiedia Bii- 
taking it, and declined on the ground that tanuica,’ and other minor pieces of work, he 
he could not write the regular odes then bad finally agreed, while passing through 
imperative, and that his legal offices were a Edinburgh, for ‘ The Lord of the Lies.’ 
sufficient provision, In the midst of his Constable gave 1,600/. for half the copv* 
diffioulties he was sending 50/. to Maturin, right. It was rapidfy finished, and pubi 
then in distress, and was generous to other lished on 18 Jon. 1816. Though it was 
Btrufl^ling authors while pressed to pay bis about as popular as ‘ Hokeby,’ Scott became 
family expenses. aware that the poetical vein was bemg 

Unfortunately, Scott had been seized with exhausted. When BaUantyne >told him m 
a passion for adding to his lauded property, the comparative failure, he received the news 
A property was for sale which would extend after a moment with ‘ perfect cheerfulaeae,* 
his estate from the Tweed to the Cauldshiels and returned to work upon the concluriou 
Loch ; and to raise the money he offered, in of his second novel, * Guy Maanering,’ whiii, 
June 1818, to sell an unwritten poem (after- as Lockhart calculates, was -written in eii 
wards ‘ The Lord of the Isles’) to Constable weeira, about Christmas 1814. The succese 
for 6,000/. Though the literary negotiation of his novels encouraged him to make new 
failed, he bought the land, and was at the purchases. ‘ Money,’ he writes to Motritt 
same time buymg ‘ a splendid lot of ancient in November 1814, ‘has been tumbling in 
armour ’ for his museum. upon me very fast ; ’ his pinches from ‘ long- 

• On 1 July 1814 appeared Scott’s edition dated biUs ’ are over,_ and he is theiafote 
of Swift in nineteen volumes, which was re- huying land {Lettsre, i. 361). 
viewed by Jeffrey in the ‘Edinburgh’ at For the next ten years_ Scott was pouiing 
Constable’s request. Jeffrey praised Scott, out the series of novels, displaying an energy 
buthishostUe estimate of Swift was thought qad fertility of mind which moke the feat ona 
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of the most remarkabla recorded in litera^ 
history- The main interruption was in 1816, 
All his patriotic feelings had been stirred to 
the uttermost by the concluding scenes of 
the war; and he went to Tkance in August, 
tisited Waterloo, saw the allies in Paris, 
met the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Castlereagh, was courteously received by 
Blucber, and kissed by the hetman Platoffi 
For Wellington ha had the highest admira- 
tion, and wondered that the hero should 
care for the author of a ‘ few bits of novels.’ 
Scott’s impressions on this tour were de- 
scribed by him in 'Paul’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk (1816), and in a poem on the 
‘Field of Waterloo,’ published in October 
1816 for the benefit ofsoldiers’ widows, and 
sn admitted fadare. His last poem of any 
length, ‘^rold the Dauntless,’ was pub- 
Ushed in Janua^ 1817, as by the author of 
•Triermain,’ and had, says Lockhart, ‘con- 
siderable success,’ but not such as to en- 
courage bim to further attempts in the some 
line. 

The ' Waverley Novels,’ on the contrary, 
had at once become the delight of all readers, 
even of those who, like Hazlitt, detested 
Scott from a political poiut of view. Scott 
had determined to he anonymous, aud the 
secret was at first confided only to hie puh- 
lishers and to his friends Morritt snd 
Etskine. In his preface of 1830, and in 
some letters of the time, Scott gives reasons 
for this decision which are scarcely convinc- 
mg. The most intelligible is his dislike to 
be accepted as on author, and forced to talk 
sWt ins own hooks in society. This fell in 
with his low estimate of literary reputation 
in general. He considered his writings 
chiefly as the means of supporting his posi- 
tion as a gentleman, and would rather he 
received as Scott of Abbotsford than the 
author of the ‘ Waverley Novels.' When 
vriting his earlier hooks, as Lockhart shows, 
he had frankly consulted his friends ; but as 
he become more of a professional auwor, he 
was less disposed to wear the character 
publicly. It is probable that bis connection 
with the Ballontynes had on effect in this 
change. He began to take a publisher's 
point of view, and was afraid of making his 
name too cheap. Whatever his motives, he 
adhered to his anonymity, and in agreements 
with Constable introduced a clause that 
the publisher should be liable to a penalty 
of 2,0002. if the name of the author were 
revealed (ib. ch. xliii. and liv. pp. S88, 
469), He says, in his preface, that he con- 
sidered himseu to be entitled to deny the 
authorship flatly if the question were put to 
him directly. It was reported that he had 


solemnly disavowed ‘Waverley’ to the 
rince regent, who entertained him at 
inner in the spring of 1816. Scott, how- 
ever, told BaUantyne that the question had 
not been put to lum, though he evaded the 
acknowledgment when the regent proposed 
his health os the ‘ author of waverley’ (For 
a similar story see Suiles’s John ifurray, 
i. 474). From the first, the most competent 
readers guessed the truth, It was suffi- 
ciently intimated by Jeffrey in his review of 
‘Waverley,’ and the constant use in the 
novels of Ills own experiences gave unmis- 
takable evidence to all his familiars. Less 
intimate friends, such as Southey andSydney 
Smith, speak without doubt of his authorship. 
Ths letters on the authorsUp of ‘ l^'averloy ’ 
by John Leycester Adolphus [q. v.) in 1821 
gave a superfluous, though mgemous, de- 
monstration of the fact, Scott counte- 
nanced a few rumours attributing the novels 
to others, especially to his brother, Thomas 
Scott, now in Canada. Thomas, he sug- 
gested, need not officiously reject the credit 
of the authorship. Murray h we ved this re- 
port in 1817 ; and a discovery of the same 
statement in a Canadian paper led a Mr. W, J. 
Fitzgerald to write apam]^etinL 1856 attri- 
buting the authorship (partly at least) to 
Thomas (see Notes ana Queries, Ist aer. vols. 
L and ii.) 

Scott said that his first suggestion of 
novels intended ti^ortray Scottish character 
came from Miss rndgeworth's Irish stories. 
He sent her a copy of ‘ Waverley ’ and warm 
compliments from ths anonymous author. 
Scott’s sympathetic reproduction of the 
national characteristics was of course com- 
bined with the power, which distinguished 
his novels from ^ previous works, of giving 
life to history and to the ^turesque and 
vanishing forms of society, ^s ' feudalism ’ 
and toryism were other aspects of Ms intense 
interest in the old order broken down by the 
revolution. He was olso pouring out the 
stores of anecdote and legend and the vivid 
impressions of the scenery which he had 
been imbibing from his early childhood while 
rambling through the countiy in clobe oud 
friendly intercourse with all classes. Scott’s 

I iersonu charm, his combination of mascu- 
ine sense with wide and generous B 3 nn- 
pathy, enabled him to attract on unprece- 
dentedly numerous circle of readers to these 
almost impromptu utterances of a teeming 
imagination, 

q£e first nine novels, in which these quali- 
ties are most conspicuous, wpeared in five 
years ; the last on 10 June 1819. ‘ Waver- 
ley’ was followed on 24 Peb. 1816 by ‘Guy 
Manneiing,’ the hero of which was at once 
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recognised by Hogg as a porh’ait of tbe 
author hiiusclf. ‘The Antiquary,’ which, as 
he told Basil Hall {Fragmmts, lii. 326; and 
see Archdeacon Smci.A.iii, Old Titnea and 
Distant Places), was his own favourite, ap- 
peared in May 1816. The ‘Black Dwarf’ 
and 'Old Mortality’ appeared together, as 
the first series of the ‘Tiues of my Landlord,’ 
on 1 Deo. 1816. The ‘ author of “ Waver- 
ley ” ’ was not mentioned on the title-page, 
but the identity was instantly recognised. 
Scott himself reviewed this in the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
inserting, however, as Lockhart says, a gene- 
ral estimate of the novels written by "W. 
Erskiue. The main purpose of the article is 
to give facts in justification of some of his 
Scottish portraits, especially his account of 
the covenanters in ‘ Old Mortality,’ which 
had been attacked by Thomas McCrie 0.772- 
1836) [q. V.] (the article is in his ‘Miscel- 
laneous Works ’). ‘ Hob Roy’ appeared on 
81 Dec. 1817, and the ‘ Heart of Midlothian ’ 
in June 1818. This representation of the 
nobler side of the covenanting temper gave 
the best answer to McOrie’s criticism, and 
the story caused, says Lockhart, an un- 
equalled burst of enthusiasm throughout 
Kcolland. The third series of ‘ Tales of my 
Landlord,’ including the ‘ Bride of Lammer- 
moor ’ and the ‘Legend of Montrose,’ ap- 
peared on 10 June 1810 
The arrangements for publishing these 
novels were unfortunately carried on by 
Scott through the Ballantyues, of whom 
other publishers, such as Gadell and Black- 
wood, seem to have felt thorough distrust (see 
QoitBTABiU], iii. 108, &o. ; Smiles, Murray, i. 
462). John Ballantyiie tried to work upon 
the eagerness of various competitors for the 
works of the popular author The hooka 
were printed hy James Ballantyne. Scott 
retained the permanent copyright, but sold 
the early editions for such a sum as would 
give half the profits to the puhlishei' ‘ Guy 
Mnnnoring ’ was thus sold to the Longmans 
for 1,6001. on condition of talcing 5001, of 
John Ballonlyue’s stock. Constable was 
vexed on being passed over, and the ‘ Anti- 
q^uory ’ was given to him on llie usual lorme ; 
but the first ‘ Tales of mv Landlord ’ were 
sold to Murray and Blactwood, who again 
took some of Ballautyne’s stock (Oonbtable, 
iii. 36). Constable, it seems, resented some 01 
John Ballautync’s pri^o&als, and was un- 
willing to be connected with the firm. On 
the appearance of ‘ Rob Roy,’ however, John 
Ballantyue ogaia aweed with Constable, who 
gave 1,700/. for the copies, besides taking 
more stock, and Ballantyno himself gained 
1,200/. by the bargain. On the next occa- 
sion Ballantyne worked so successfully upon 
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Constable’s jealousy of Murray 
LMier, besidefl taking the second series of tL 
Tales of my Landlord,’ ■ cleared the .C m 
stable’ hy taking the remainder of BaSm 
tyne’s stock for 6,270/.— two thirds 
was ultimately a dead loss. [[This transacting 
aocordmg to Constable (iii. 90), took plae« 
later.] Scott thus got rid of the last i- 
mains of the publishing business, and nci? 
Buijposed himself to be emerging from hij 
diiticulties. He was able, in consequence of 
Bome arrangement with Constable, to re- 
tui-n the Duke of Bucoleuch’s bond d!- 
chnrged (7 Jon. 1818). EinnUy, in Deceit 
her 1818, Scott, who required money for 
land-purchaees, building, and the expenteof 
obtaining a commission for his son, made a 
bargain by which Constable bought the 
copyrights of all his works published up to 
that date for 12,000/. This inelnded all tL , 
novels above mentioned and the poetry, -with 
the exception of a fourth share of ' Mannion' 
belonging to Murray. The Constables signed 
bonds for this amount on 2 Peh. 1819%nt 
failed to pay them off before their insolvenw. 
Scott therefore retained some interest in the 
copyrights. Longman published the ‘ Monae- 
tery,’ and joined Oonstahle in publishing the 
‘Abbot.’ But Constable published all Scott’s 
other works, and came into exceedixiplT in- 
tricate relations with Scott and the BaJlan- 
tynes. 

' Ivauhoe,’ which appeared at the end of 
1819, marked a new departure. Scott vas 
now drawing upon his reading instead of his 
personal experience, and the book has not 
the old merit of serious portraiture of real 
life. But its splondid audacity, its vivid 
present atiou of medimval life, and the dra- 
matic vigour of the narrative, may atone foe 
palpable auachronisms and melodramatic im- 
poseibilities. The story at once acbieied 
the popularity which it has always eidoyed, 
and was more successful in England than 
any of the so-called ‘Scottish novels.’ It 
was Scott’s culminating success in a book- 
soiling sense, and marked the highest point 
both of his literaiy and his social prosperity. 

The year was indeed a sad one for Scott 
lie had been deeply grieved hy the death of 
the (fourth) Duke of Bueoleuch on 20 April 
1819. He lost hie mother, between whom 
and himself there had been a cordial af- 
fect ion, on 24 Dec. Her brother, Dr. 
Rutherford, and her sister had died on the 
20th and 22nd of the same month. Ha 
own health was in so serious a state at the 
publication of the ‘ Tales ’ in June that 
the general impression was that he would 
write no more. He had been suddenly at- 
tacked, in March 1817, hy violent cramps 
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of the stomach. Similar attacks were le- 
ptfOted (luring the next two years, and the 
cbonge in his appearance shocked his ac- 
quaintances. In April 1819 Scott himself 
took a solemn leave of his children, in ex- 
pectation of immediate death. The Earl of 
Buchan had already desired a splendid 
funeral, and tried to force nis way into the 
patient's room to comfort him by explaining 
the details. The attacks caused intense 
a^ony, which he bore with unflinching eou- 
"When unable to write he dictated to 
BaUantyue and Laidlaw in the midst of hie 
suffering. The greatest part of the ‘ Bride 
of Lammermooiv the ‘Legend of Montrose,* 
and ‘Ivonhoe,’ was written under these con- 
ditions (Ballantyne's full account is printed 
in Jmimal, i. 408). James Ballantyne tes- 
tified to the remarkable fact that Scott, 
while remembering the story upon whicli 
the ‘ Bride of Lnmmermoor ’ was founded, 
W absolutely forgotten Ms own novel, and 
read it upon its appearance as entirely new 
to him. The attacks were repeated in 1820, 
hut became lese violent under a now treat- 
ment. 

Scott's growing fame had made him lbs 
centre of a wide and varied social circle. In 
Edinburgh he was much occupied by his 
legal as well us literary duties, and kept 
early hours, wMch limited Ms social engage- 
ments. In the evenings he enjoyed drives 
in the lovely scenery and rambles in the old 
town. Every Sunday he entertained Ms old 
cronies, who were chiefly of the torypereua- 
aion. The bitterness of political divisions in 
Scotland divided society into two sections, 
though Scott occasionally met Jefirey and 
other wMgs; and Oockbum testifies (ilTs- 
moriab, p. 267) that the only question 
among them at an early period used to bo 
whether Ms poetry or Ms talk wae the more 
delightful. The ‘ Edinburgh Reviewers ’ 
talked Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart, 
and aimed at epigrammatic smartness, while 
Scott simplv poured oat the raw mat erial of 
the * Waverley Kovels ; ’ and one may easily 
believe that Ms easy humour was more 
charming than their brilliance. He took 
part also in the jovial dinners, where he was 
the idol of Ms courtierx the Ballautyne.’i, 
and where the dignified Ooustahle occasion- 
ally appeared. Scott himself was temperate, 
ate little after a hearty bieakfast, and was 
as indifferent to cookery as to music. He 
kept up the ponderous ceremonial of the 
'toasts Wd ‘sentiments’ of the old-fashioned 
dinMiB (Cockbubn, Memorials, p. 40), at 
wMch the Ballant^es would read speci- 
mens of the forthcoming novel. It was at 
Abbotsford that Scott was in his glory. 


He had from the first been eager to ex- 
tend his property. In 1816, according to 
Lockhart, the estate hud grown firom one 
hundred and fifty to nearly one thousand 
acres by purchases from sm.ill holders, who 
took advantage of his eagerness to exact ex- 
travagant prices. In 1817 he settled Ms old 
friend "Wifliani Laidlaw on one of his forms 
at Kaeside. In 1 817 he also bought the house 
and land of Huntly Bum for 10,000/., upon 
wMch next spring he settled Adam Fergu- 
son, now retired on half-pay. In 1819 he 
was contemplating a purchase of Ealdonside 
for 30,000/. This was not carried out, though 
he was still hankering after it in 1825 
^Letters, ii. 260, 847) ; but in 1821, accord- 
ing to Lockhart, he bad apmt 29,000/. on 
land {Ballantyne Humlntg, p. 93). He had 
set about building as soon as he came into 
ossession, and a hour-e-warming, to cele- 
rnte the completion of Ms new house, took 
place in November 1818. Begmiiing with 
a plan for an ‘ ornamental cottage,’ he gra- 
du.illy came to an imitation of a Scottish 
baronial castle. 

At AbWsford Scott was visited by innu- 
merable admirers of all ranks. American, 
tourists, including Washington Irving and 
George Ticknor, English travellers of rank, 
or of literary and scientific fame, such as Sir 
Hnmpluy Davy, Miss Edgeworth, Words- 
worth, Moore, and many otWs, stayed 
with him at different periods, and have left 
many accounts of their experience. His 
businesslike habits enabled him during his 
most energetic labours to spend most of his 
mornings out of doors, and to give his even- 
ings to society. His guests unanimously 
celebrate his perfect simplicity and dignity, 
as well as the charms of his conversation 
and Ms skill in putting all Ms guests at their 
ease. The busiest writer of the day ap- 
peared to be entirely absorbed in entertain- 
ing Ms friends. He was on intimate terms 
with sU his neighbours, _ from the Duke of 
Bnccleuch to Tom Turdm, and as skilful in 
chatting to the labourers, m whose planting 
he often took an active share, as in soothing 
tho jealousies of fine ladies. Ho had annu- 
ally two grand celebrations, devoted to 
ealmon-Ssbiug and coursing, which brought 
the whole country-side together, and gave a 
‘kirn,' or harvest-home, to Ms peasantry. 
Scott was always surrounded by Ins dogs, of 
whom the bnlldog Camp and tne deerhound 
Maida are the most famous. On Camp’s 
death in 1800 he gave up an engagi-ment for 
the loss ‘ of a dear old mend.’ Maida died 
in 1824, and was celebrated by an epitaph, 
translated into Latin by Lockhart. Even a 
pig took a ‘sentimental attachment’ to Mm. 
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Pi'obalily few men have cliarmed so many 
fellow-cruatuies of all dasses. 

His family was now growing up. Scott 
liad made companions of Ms children, and 
never minded their interruptions. He cared 
little for the regular educational systems, 
but tried to interest them in poetry and his- 
tory by Ms talk, and taught them to ride 
and speak the truth. The boys were sent to 
the high school from their home. In 1819 
the eldest, Walter, ioined the 18th hussars, 
in spite of his father’s preference for the bar. 
Scott’s letters to Mm are full of admirable 
good sense and paternal confidence. The 
eldest daughter, Sophia, married John Hibson 
Lockhart [q. v.] in April 1820. The Lock- 
harts took the cottage of Ohiefswood upon 
the Abbotsford estate, where they became 
valuable elements of Scott’s circle. 

At the end of 1818 Lord Sidmouth in- 
formed Scott of the prince regent’s desire to 
confer a baronetcy upon him. Scott’s hesi- 
tation was overcome by the prospect of an 
inheritance from his brother-in-law, Charles 
Carpenter, who had left a reversion of his 
proper^ to his sister’s children. It was os- 
timatod at 40,000f. or 60,000f., though it 
turned out to be only half that amount. The 
actual appointment was delayed hy Ms illness 
till SO March 1820, when ha went to Loudon, 
and kissed the new Mug’s hands. George IV 
at the same time duected Lawrence to 
paint a portrait of Scott, as the beginning of 
a series for the great gallery at Windsor. 
Boih Oxford and Cambridge offered Mm an 
honorary degree in 1820 ; but he was unable 
to present himself for the purpose. In the 
same year he was induced to accept the 
rather incongruous position of president of 
the Eoyal Society of Scotland. If be Imew 
little of science, he succeeded in maMng | 
friends of scientifio men and giving charm 
to their meetings, Scott was informed in 
1823 that the ' author of “ Waverley " ’ was 
elected member of the Hoxburghe Club, 
and consented to act as locum tenens of 
the ‘ great unknown.’ He founded the 
Hannatyne Club the seme year, and took 
a very active part in it for the rest of his life. 
He was also about 1828 elected to ‘The 
Club.’ 

In 1821 Scott attended the coronation of 
George IV, and wrote a description for Bal- 
lantyne’s ‘Edinburgh Weekly Journal' 
(given in LoaKSi.Br, p. 464, &c.) In 1822 
he took a leading part in the reception of 
Geo^e lY at Edinburgh. He arranged the 
details ; coaxed Mghland chiefs and lowland 
bailies into good humour, wrote appro- 
priate ballads, and showed an enthusiasm 
scarcely justified by the personal character 


which the king had drunk his health to b 
kept as a relic, and sat down upon it foil 
tunately iniuring only the glass (Lors- 
:^KT, oh. Ivi.) He was amused by tba 
visit at this time of the poet Orabbe, with 
whom he had previoiisly corresponded and 
profoundly saddened by the melancholy 
death of Ms old, and it seems his dear^af 
friend, WilUam Erskine. Scott had to 
snatch opportunities in the midst of the con- 
fusion to visit the dying man. Duriun this 
period Scott’s toryism and patriotic feelings 
wei-e keenly excited. In January 1819 & 
had taken extraordinary interest in the dis- 
covery of the Scottish regalia, which had 
been looked up at the time of the union and 
were rraorted to have been sent to Eng- 
land. On tbe king’s visit, be applied for the 
restoration to Edinburgh of ‘Mons Meg' 
then in the Tower of Londom which wajs 
ultimately returned in 1820. He petitioned 
at the same time also for the restoration of 
the Scottish peerages forfeited in 1715 and 
1746. lie had some connection with mote 
important political affairs. The popular dis- 
content in 1619 had induced Scott and 
some of Ms neighbours to raise a volunteer 
force in tbe loyal districts, to be prepared 
against a supposed combination of Glasgow 
artisans and Northumberland colliers. %e 
force was to be called the ‘Buccleuohlegion,’ 
and Scott was ready to take the command. 
The political bitterness roused by this and 
the queen’s trial led to the starting of tbe 
notorious ‘Beacon’ in 1621. Scott was in- 
duced to be one of the subscrihera to a bond 
for raising the necessary funds He was 
considered to be partly responsible for the 
virulent abuse wMoh the paper directed 
against the whige, and which led to the duel 
in which Sir Alexander Boswell [q. v.] was 
killed in March 1322. Sir James Gibson 
Craig [q. v.] intended, according to Oockbum 
{Memorials, p. 382), to send a challenge to 
Scott, but refrained on receiving on assur- 
ance that Scott was not personally concerned. 
The paper was suppressed, and Scott was as 
much disgusted by the cowardice as by the 
previous imprudence. Oockburn complains 
that the young tories who indulged in this 
warfare were encouraged by his ‘chuckling’ 
over their hbels instead of checking them, 
He was, as Cockburn says, flattered by their 
admiration into condoning offences, though 
there ‘ could not be a better natuicd or a 
better hearted man.’ It must be added that, 
as Mi. Lang has shown {lAfe qfZooKhaft, i. 
194, Sec.), Scott seriously disapproved of lie 
personalities, and remonstrated effectually 
with Lockhart. Scott in 1821 adopted plans 
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furtlie 'completion of Abbotsford’ (L ook- 
niKT oh. liv.) The masonry was finished 
and'tiie roof being placed in October 1822 
(ib. ch. lvii.-lviii.) He amused himself by 
intioducing gas, then a novelty, the glare 
itim which was, as Lockhart thinks, bad for 
kia health, and a bell-ringing device, which 
was a failure. During 1824 he was ooou_pied 
in personally superintending the decorations. 
Most of the furmture was made on the spot 
hr local carpenters and tailors, to whom 
gcott showed his usual kindness. ‘ He speaks 
to every man,* said one of them, ' as if he 
were a blood relation.’ The painting was 
parried out by a young man whom Scott had 
iudiiaously eSdiorted to stick to his trade in- 
stead of trying to rival Wilkie, and who 
prospered in consequence. At the end of 
1324 the house was at last finished, and a 
luge party assemhled at Christmas. On 
7 Jan. 1826 there was a ball in honour of 
Mias Jobson of Loohore, a young lady with 
60,000/. who, on 3 Feb. following, was mar- 
ried to Scott’s son Walter. Scott had 
honglit a captaincy for his son for 3,600/. 
He now settled the estate of Abbotsford 
upon the married pair, in accordance with 
the demands of her guardian. 

The whole expenditure ^on Abbotsford 
is estimated by Sir J. Gfibson Craig at 
70,000/. (Letter to Miss Edgeworth). In 
the summer Scott made a tour in Ireland, 
visited his son, then quartered at Dublin, 
end Miss Edgeworth, who accompanied 
him to Killarney. He was everywhere re- 
ceived with an enthusiasm which mads the 
joonisy, as he said, ' an ovation.’ He visited 
the'kdies of Llangollen ’ on his way home, 
and met Canning at the English lakes. A 
grand regatta, with a procession of fifty 
hums, was arranged upon Windermere, in 
which Wilson acted as 'admiral’ and Words- 
worth joined the party. Scott reached 
Abbotsmrd on 1 Sopt., and soon heard the 
firot news of appvoawing calamity. 

Scott’s mode of life involved a large ex- 
penditure, hut he was also making apparently 
every large income. The production of novels 
Lad been going on more rapidly than ever ; 
though after ^vanhoe ’ there was a decline, 
of which he was not fully aware, in their cir- 
culation. He had begun the 'Monastery’ 
before concluding ‘ Ivanhoe.' It was pub- 
Ibhedin March 1820, and the ‘Abbot’followed 
in September. He agreed with the public 
that we first was ' not very interesting,’ and 
admitted that his supernatural maemnery 
was a blonder. The ' Abbot’ was suggested 
by his visits to Blair Adam, the seat or Chief 
Commicsioner William Adam [q. v.1, in. sight 
of Loohleven Castle. The Blair Adam Club, 


consisting of a few of Adam’s friends, met 
at his house to make antiquarian excursions, 
and Scott attended the meetings regularly 
from 1816 to 1831. ‘Kenilworth,’ which 
had much success, appeared in January, and 
the 'Pirate’ in December 1321. During the 
autumn he composed a series of imaginary 
‘ private letters’ supposed to be written in the 
time of James I. On the suggestion of Bal- 
lantyns and Lockhart that he was throwing 
away a good novel, he changed his plan, 
and wxots the ‘ Fortunes of HigelJ which 
appeared in May 1822, ' Pevaril or the Peak ’ 
appeared in January, ' Quentin Durward’ in 
June, and ‘St. Honan’s WeU’ in Decemhei 
1823. ' Quentin Durward’ was coldly re- 

ceived in England, though its extraordinary 
power waa recognised Effier it had been re- 
ceived in Francs with an enthusiasm com- 
parable to that which had greeted ‘Ivanhoe’ 
in England. In talking over the French 
excitement, Laidlaw told Scott that he was 
always best on his native heath. This, as 
Lockhart thinks, suggested ‘ St.Honan’sW ell,’ 
published December 1823, his only attempt 
at a novel of society. The experiment has 
been generally regarded as in this respect a 
failure, and James Ballantyne injured the 
story by induoiiw Scott to yield to bus notions 
of propriety. The English sale showed a 
falhng off, but hi Scotland it was well re- 
eeivea The people of Innerleithen judi- 
ciously identified their well with that of 
St. Ronon’s, attracted sightseers, and set 
w the St. Honan’s border gomes, where 
Hogg presided with the support of Scott. 
In June 1824 appeared ‘Hedgauntlet,’ which 
was ‘ somewhat coldly received.’ The mag^ 
nifleent tale of Wandering WiUie, whidi 
probably gives the best impression of Scott’s 
power of story-telling, and the autohiogra- 
phical interest of the portraits of his father, 
himself, and his friend, W. Clerk (‘ Daisie 
Latimer give it a peculiar interest. The 
'Tales 01 the Orusadeis’ appeared in June 
1826, and though ‘The Betrothed' is an ad- 
mittedfaLLure,itB companion, ‘The Talisman,’ 
showed enough of the old spirit to secure 
for Ike two ‘ an enthiisiastio reception.’ 

This series of novels was produced under 
circumstances which had serious conse- 
quences for Scott’s future. ‘ Kenilworth’ was 
&e last novel in wMch John Ballantyne 
had a ahare of the profits. The later novels 
■were all publishen by Constable on terms 
which greatly affected Scott’s position. Con- 
stable nad printed at once ten thousand 
copies of ‘Rob Roy,’ whereas the first edition 
of its predecessor hadbeen only two thousand, 
and a second impression of three thousand 
copies had been requited in a fortnight, A 
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copy of John Ballantyne’s agreement for 
' Kenilworth ’ (in journal communicated by 
jyjj. A. Constable) gives the terms of sale for 
it, uhich were littte varied in other cases. 
Constable undertook to print twelve thousand 
copies ; he was to raise immediately 1,3002. 
and each of the BaUantynes 4002. for ex- 
penses of publishing, and the profits to be 
divided proportionally. Scott was to be 
paid 4 ,{j 002. The retail price of the copies 
was 10s. a volume, or 12. lOs., and they were 
apparently sold to the trade for about 12. 
Scott thus enabled the Ballantynes to have 
a shore in the profits, which Lockhart calls 
a ‘ bonus.' He of course retained the copy- 
right. 

Besides allowing John Ballantyne this 
' bonus,’ Scott had offered in 1819 to write 
biographical prefaces for a 'Novelist’s Li- 
brary,’ to be published for his sole benefit. 
Scott fulfillecl this promise by several lives 
prefixed to an edition of the ‘ Novelist’s,' the 
first volume of which appeared in February 
1831. Ten volumes were published, but the 
scheme dropped after Ballontyne’s death in 
June 1821. Ballantyne left 2,0002. to his 
benefactor, but had unfortunately only debts 
to bequeath. In the following November 
Constable ag reed to pay five thousand guineas 
for the copyright of the four novels (‘Kenil- 
worth’ being the last) published since those 
bought in 1819. In June 1823 Constable 
bought the copyright of the next four pub- 
lished (including ‘Quentin Durward,’ then 
just ^pearing) for an equal sum. Besides 
this, he had advanced ll, 0002. on still un- 
finished works. Constable also gave 1,0002. 
for the dramatic sketch called ‘ Halidon 
Hih’ (published in June 1823), which Roofct 
wrote in two rainy mornings at Abbotsford. 
This ‘ wild bargain,’ as Lockhart calls it, was 
made by Constable’s partner, Cadell, ' in five 
minutes,’ to the satisfaction of both partners 
(Locxhast, oh. Iv., and Coubtablh, lii. 216). 
Constable suggested that Scott might turn 
out such a WO& every three months. Both 
writer and publisher seem to have regarded 
Scott’s genius as a perpetual and inexhaus- 
tible spring. Scott held that his best writ- 
ing was that which came most easily, and 
was ready to undertake any amount of work 
suggested. In March 1822 he st^s that 
Constable has ‘saddled bim with rortune,’ 
and made twelve volumes otow where there 
might only have been one. He admits that he 
is building ‘a little expensively,’ but he has 
provided for his family, and no one could be 
indifferent to the solid comfort of 8,0002. a 
year, especially if he ‘ buys Laud, builds, and 
improves’ (Ooir!5TABLB, lii. 207). In 1818 
Lockhart says that Scott’s income from his 


novels had been for several years not h-. 
than 10,0002. His e-xpanses requbed steady 
supplies, and, as the advances involved an 
extension of credit, the publisbara wei» 
naturally eager for new work which would 
bring in ready money. In 1823 the liabiliti a 
incurred began to be serious, and the noiela 
were selling less freely. Constable and 
bis partner, Cadell, were afi-aid of damp, 
ing Scott, and yet began to see th.it tlia 
supply was outrunning the demand, and 
even exhausting Scott’s powers. Cadell 
reports in June 1823 that Scott was almnT'.d 
by the comparative failure of ‘ Quentin 
Dm-ward,’ while Ballantyne had to meet en- 

g agements in July (Coiistabm, iii. 271). 

ladell told Scott that be ‘must not be 
beaten or appear to be beaten.’ He must go 
on with the novel in hand, hut interpolate 
other work, such as a proposed volume on 
‘Popular Superstitions? Constable mean- 
while had fresh projects. He proposed a 
collection of English poets. Hs would give 
Scott 0,0002. for editing it and writing pre- 
faces ‘ as an occasional relief from more im- 
portant labom's.’ He then (February 1822) 
proposed an edition of Shakespeare (by Scott 
andr Lockhart), of which, it is said, three 
volumes were actually printed, but sold as 
waste paper after tho crash of 1826 (see 
CoBSTABin, iii. 241, and Lano’s ZocUart, 
i. 308, 396. In ‘Notes and Queries,’ 6th w. 
i. 343, it is said that some sheets are in exis- 
tence in America), In 1823 Constable had 
become alarmed at tho transactions between 
his house and Ballantyne’s, and proposed to 
Scott measures for reducing the ‘floating 
balance' (Conbiablh, iii. 276-86). Scott 
fully agreed, and said that he looked fa> 
ward to such an arrangement ‘without the 
least doubt or shadow of anxiety? Con- 
stable’s son David states that by his desire 
an accountant was called in to make a plain 
statement of the accounts, but that his in- 
vestigations were stopped by Scott. Scott, 
it is plain, was not seriously alarmed, and 
Constable was still sanguine, and before 
lon^ was contemplating another neat under- 
taking enthusiaetically. In btoy 1825 be 
expounded to Scott his scheme for the ‘Mis- 
cellany.’ This series, intended to create a 
popular demand for standard literature, was 
to start with a reprint of ‘ WaverlBy ’(Cos- 
BTABLB, iii. 307, 31^, which was to be fol- 
lowed hya ‘Ufe’ ofNapoleon,to bewrittenby 
Scott. Scott took up the ‘life’ at onco,wMi 
speedily expanded under hie hands nntil it 
became too large for publication in the ‘Mis- 
cellany.’ Lockhart was painfully impressed 
by the obvious efibrt which the drudgery of 
consulting authorities imposed upon Scott 
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Scott was at tliis time lielping tlv* widow 
aiiJ children of his brother Thomas (d. 1824). 
The son Walter went to India as an en- 
frineer, became a general, and died in 1873 
(L-ttera, ii. 303, &c.) 

Meanwhile the speculative fever, which 
culminated in the crisis of 1826-6, was reach- 
inf its height. Constable and Oadell found 
themselves in difficulties in the autumn. 
Hurst, Hobinson, & Co., their London 
a^'eats, with whom they had many transac- 
dous, were hard pressed, havingj it is said, 
indulged, among other things, in a large 
ipecnlation upon hops. In November Lock- 
hart heard a report that Gonstahle’s London 
hanker had ' thrown up his book.’ He told 
Scott, who was inoredulous, but drove at 
once to Constable by night, and came back 
with the news that the husinesa was ‘ as firm 
as Benlomond.’ Scott’s alarm gave the first 
hint to his family of the closeness of the con- 
nection with Ballantyne. His suhsequent 
history is fnUy told in the ‘Journal’ which 
he began to keep at this time. Though fireely 
need by Lockhart, its publication in full in 
1890 first revealed the fuU interest of this 
most pathetic piece of autobiography. In 
Decemner Scott was seriously alarmed, and 
at the end of the year boreowed 10,0001. 
which his eon’s settlement empowered him to 
raise upon Abbotsford. This, ho thought, 
would make Ballantyne secure, hut he was 
anxious about Conetable. A severe attack 
of illness at Christmas was aggravated by 
anxiety. In January Constable, after a delay 
fiom illness, went to London, and found that 
matters ware almost desperate. Among other 
schemes for borrowing, he proposed that Scott 
should raise 20,0001. Scott, with Cadell’s ad- 
rice, absolutely refused, saying that he had 
advanced enough for other people’s debts, and 
must now pay his own. This led to Scott’s 
later alliance with Cadell, who had fallen 
out with his old partner. On 16 Jan. Scott 
received decisive news of the stoppage of pay- 
ment by Hurst & Hobinson, which involved 
the fall of Constable and of Ballantyne. Tie 
dined that day with Skene, apparently in his 
usual spirits. Next morning, before going 
to the court, ho told Skene that he was a 
beggar, and that his ruin must be made 
public. He felt ‘ rather sneakin" ’ when he 
wowed himself in court. Oookburn (Me- 
moriala, p. 431) says that there was no feel- 
ing hnt empathy. 'When some of his friends 
talked ofraising money, he renUed, ‘No, this 
right hand shall work it all off.’ In Mite of 
business, he wrote a chapter of ‘ Woodstook’ 
every day that week, finlMing ‘ twenty printed 
pages’ on the 19th. 

The liabilities of Constable, according to 


Lockhart, amounted to 266,000L, those of 
Hurst, Hobinson, & Co. to near 300,0001, 
and those of Ballantyne & Co. to 117,0001 
The first two firms became bankrupt and 
paid 2a. 6d. and 1 a Sd, in the pound re- 
spectively. Much controversy followed, with 
little definite results, as to the apportion- 
ment of responsibility for this catastrophe. 
The immediate cause was the system of ac- 
commodation between the firms of Constable 
and Ballantyne. Sir J. Gibson Craig, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the facts, 
throws the chief blame on Scott. Craig was 
in Constable’s confidence ffom the first dffii- 
cnlties of 1813. Though a strong whig, he 
behaved generously os one of Scott’s chief 
creditors. Constable’s loss, according to Mm, 
originated ‘in a desire to benefit Scott, 
which Sir Walter had always Iffie manliness 
to acknowledge.’ Constable had supported 
the Ballantynes, but had found it necessary 
to take hills from them in order to protect 
himself. When affairs became serious, he 
took all these biUs to Scott, offering to ex- 
change them for those granted to Scott. 
Scott being unable to do this. Constable was 
forced to discount the bills, and upon bis in- 
solvency Scott became responsible for both 
sets of bills, thus incurring a loss of about 
40,0001 A similar statement is made by 
Lockbort, and no doubt represents the facts, 
though Lockhart’s version is disputed by 
Ballantyne’e trustees (Craig's letter of 1848 
in OoNBiA'Bi.B, iii. 460-7, and a fuller letter 
to Miss Edgeworth of 1832 communicated 
by Mr. A. Constable). 

Constable was a shrewd man of huri- 
sess, and engaged in speculations sound 
in themselves and ultimately profitable. It 
is, however, abundantly clear that, £com. 
want of sufficient capital, he was from the 
first obliged to raise credit on terms wMch, 
as his partner CadeU said, ‘ ran away with 
all their gains.’ CadeU was anxious in 1822 
to retire in consequence of his anxieties 
Murray, i. 185, &c. ; Constable, 
ni. 286). Though Constable’s regard for 
Srotlwaa undoubtedly geuniue, Ms advances 
meant that he was anxious to monopolise 
the most popular author of the day, and the 
profit on the ‘ Wavorley Novels ’ was a main 
support of his business. He was therefore 
both ready to supply Scott with credit and 
anxious not; to alarm him by making diffi- 
culties. Scott was completely taken by 
surprise when Constable failed. ‘ No man,’ 
he says (Journal, 20 Jon. 1826), ‘ thought 
(Constable’s) house worth less than 1 60,0001’ 
Had Constable stood, Scott would have stood 
too. The problem remains why Scott should 
not have been independent of Constable. 
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From 1816 to 1822 James Ballantyne Lad 
been simply Scott’s paid manager. In 1822 
Scott had again taken him into partnership, 
carefully deling the terms in a ‘missive 
letter ’ (printed in the ‘ BallantyneHumbug’). 
He spoke of the business as ‘ now so flourish- 
ing.’ Profits were to be eq^ually divided; 
but Scott undertook to be personally re- 
sponsible for biUs then due by the firm to 
the amount of about 80,0002. This sum 
had been increased before the bankruptcy to 
about 40,0002. The substantial question in 
the controversy between Lockhart and 
Ballantyne’s trustees was whether Scott or 
Ballantyne was mainly responsible for this 
accumulation of indebtedness. That Scott’s 
extravagant expenditure contributed to the 
catastrophe is of coarse clear. Had he not 
wasted money at Abbotsford, he would have 
been able to put his business in a sound 
position. It is, however, disputed how far 
the accumulation of bilis was caused by 
BaUsn^ne’s shiftlcssness or by Scotrs 
direct £'afts upon the business. 

The Ballantyne connection had un- 
doubtedly been a misfortune. James was 
inefficient and John reckless. They had ap- 
parently been in debt from the first, and had 
initiated Scott in the system of bill-dis- 
counting. Scott was in a thoroughly false 

E osition when he concealed himseu behind 
is little court of flatterers rather than 
counsellors. He became involved in petty 
intrigues and reckless dealing in money. 
The failure of the publishing house, indeed, 
was due in great part to Soott'a injudicious 
speculations. A debt apparently remained 
when the publishing was finally abandoned, 
in spite of Scott’s ultimate disposal of the 
stock. The printing business, however, was 
sound, and made good profits even after the 
crash, under James Ballantyne’s management 
(cf. BalUmUme Sumhug, p. 109, and M^lp, 
p. 118). "yth-j, then, shoiud the debt have 
continued to grow when, after 1816, the 
publishing had ceased P The new firm — that 
IS, Scott — had talcen over, according to Lotflr- 
hart, some 10,0002. of the old liabilities, and 
this, if not paid off, would of course accumu- 
late (Lookhabt, ch. lii. p. 461n.) Ballan- 
tyne’s trustees, however, argue that Scott’s 
assumption of the debt in 1822 proves his 
consciousness that it had been created for 
his private purposes. They show conclusively 
that Scott was fuUy cognisant of all the bill 
transactions, and directing Ballantyne at 
every step in maldng provision for bills as 
they came due. When Scott had become 
aware of the entanglements of 1813, he hod 
remonstrated energetically and done his best 
to clear them off. Could he have submitted 


to a repetition of the same processonhA^ 
of the ‘ flourishing (printing) business' had Ls 
not been aware that the debt was beinem 

ourred for his o-wn requirements P LocUmrt 

wonders that Scott, who could have toU 
what he had spent on turnpikes fop thirtv 
years, shmld never have looked into his own 
affairs. Scott was not so ignorant as Lock- 
hart implies. He had apparently become 
accustomed to the hill-discounting, while he 
fuUy believed that he was investing tbs pro- 
ceeds safely. Lockhart denies {Ballart. 
tyne Mumbug, p. 94) that Scott drew sums 
from the business in behalf of his own 
private needs. But the accounts published 
by the trustees show that large bad 

been advanced during the partnership ( 1822 - 
1826) for Scott’s buildirm and other expenses 
He had thus drawn out 16,0002. more than he 
had paid in. Scott, of course, was personally 
responsible for these sums ; but he injured 
the firm by saddling it with, a bad debt, 
Whatever, therefore, may have beenBallan- 
tyne’s ineflicienoy, and the automatic 
mulation of debt by renewing bills, it ia 
hardly to he doubted that Scott encumbered 
the business by using it as lus instrument 
in raising money for his own purposes. It 
belonged to him exclusively at the time 
when his outlay on Abbotsfoid was greatest, 
and he had been the real creator of -fiie busi- 
ness. He seems to hare spoken the sunpla 
truth when he told Lockhart on 20 Jan. lfe>8 
that he had not suffered by Ballantyne; 'I 
owe it to him to say that his difficulties, as 
woU as bis advantages, ore owing to me.’ 

The BoUantynes also complain that tbs 
settlement of Abbotsford in January 1823 
put the bulk of his property beyond the 
reach of his creditors, without, as they state, 
due notice to Ballantyne. Scott, as Lock- 
hart urges, clearly imagined himself at this 
time to he perfectly solvent, and certainly 
did not in any way conceal the transaction, 
of which Constable at least was quite 
aware. Up to the last he seems to have felt 
not a trace of misgiving. 

Whatever blame Scott may deserve, bis 
action was henceforth heroic. He resolved 
not to become a bankrupt, but to carry ou 
the business for the benefit of his creditors. 
I will,’ he says (24 Jan. 1826), ‘ be their 
vassal for life, and dig in the mine of my 
imagination to find diamonds . . to make 
:ood my engagements, not to enrich myself.' 
?he creditors, with tew exceptions, behaved 

g enerously throughout. On 26 Jan. be 

eard that they had unanimously agreed to 
the proposed private trust. An attack upon 
the settlement of Abbotsford was afterwmds 
contemplated bysome of them ; and, nccoid- 
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in" to Sir J. O. Craig, it miglit certainly have 
Tjcen upset. Scott would then, he says, 
toe feft it necessary to become a bankrupt 
fjaamaU 16 ®'eh.) This would have been 
Birainst the creditors’ interests. The general 
feelingseemsto have been thathis bankruptcy 
Tvouldhave been a national calamity, and 
that he should be treated with all gentleness 
in his attempt to atone for his errors. Ilis 
son Walter made offers to help him which 
ha declined ; and ‘poor Mr. Pole, the harper,’ 
xrho had taught bis daughters music, offered 
to contribute all his own savings, amounting 
to five or six hundred pounds. Scott was 
deeply touched by this, and by the great 
hmdness of Sir william Porbes, his old 
friend and successful rival in his first love 
oilhir. In the following year, when a credi- 
tor threatened Scott with arrest, Porhes 
paid the demand of 3,0001. from his own 
pocket, ranking as an ordinary creditor for 
the amount, and carefully keeping the trans- 
action secret till after Soott’e death (Locz- 
habt, ch. Ixxiv.) Scott’s servants accepted 
the change with equal loyalty. His old 
coaohman, Peter Mat neson, became ‘ plough- 
aan in ordinary : ’ the butler doubled his 
work and took half the wages j and though 
Laidlawhad to leave Kaeside, which was 
let by the trustees, he came every week for 
a ramble with bis patron. The house in 
Castle Street was sold, and Scott had to 
take lodgings during the legal session. The 
rest of me time was spent at Abbotsford, 
where he had made all poseihle reductions. 

Scott’s attention, even at this time, was 
diverted to a patriotic object. The proposal 
of government to suppress the circulation of 
small bank-notes was supposed to be inju- 
lions to Scottish banks ; and Scott attacked 
the measure in three letters of vehement 
patriotism, signed ‘ Malachi Malagrowther,’ 
m the Edinburgh ‘Evening Journal’ of 
Blarch. A sensation was produced com- 

E liable to that caused by Swift’s ‘Drapier’s 
stters:’ and the government, though much 
annoyed at Scott’s action, consented in May 
to drop the application of the measure to 
Scotland. Scott’s pleasure at this success 
was dashed by a new calamity. Lady Scott’s 
health had shown ominous symptoms. The 
news of her condition, he says {l9 March), 
'is oveiwhedming. . . . Beally those mis- 
foitunes come too close upon each other 1 ’ 
She become gradually worse, and died on 
16 May. Lady Scott is not a very conspicu- 
ous iiguie m his life, aud she apparently 
rather encouraged tnau checked his weok- 
necaes; nor did he tbeltor her so lomoutic a 
passion os for his early love He was, how- 
erer, an affectionate and geuwous husband; 


and many entries in the journal show that 
this catastrophe severely tried his stoicism. 
The younger son, Charles, was now at Ox- 
ford ; and his younger daughter, Anne, also 
in weak health, was the only permanent 
member of his household. Another anxiety 
which weighed heavily upon his spirits was 
the fatal diseases of his ‘ darling grandson,’ 
John Hugh Lockhart. ‘ The best I can wish 
for him,’ he says (18 March), ‘ is early death,’ 
Though there were occasional hopes, the 
fear of the coming loss overshadowed Scott’s 
remaining years. Scott hid his gloomy feel- 
ings as well as he could, and his family learnt 
their existence only from his jonrnol. He 
was at his desk again soon after Ms wife’s 
funeral. He had been encouraged (3 April) 
by news that ‘Woodstock,’ written in three 
months, had been sold for 8,228/,, ‘all ready 
money.’ His cMef employment was now 
the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ but he resolved to 
fill up necessary intervals by a new story, 
the ‘ Chronioles of the Canongate.’ ‘ Wood- 
stock,’ according to Lockhart, was a good 
bargain for the purchasers. Scott drudged 
ste^Uy at ‘ Napoleon ’ till, in the autumn, 
he found it desirable to examine materials 
offered to him in London and Pans. He 
left Abbotsford on 12 Oct., and returned by 
the end of November. He was cordially re- 
ceived by his old friends in England, from the 
Mng downwards, and in Paris he declares 
(6 Nov.) that the French were ‘ outrageous 
in their oivilitios.’ In the foUowmg winter 
he suffered severely from rheumatism, but 
stuck to Ms work, grudging every moment 
that was not spent at Ms desk. He was de- 
pressed by the sense of ‘ bodily helplessness,’ 
and his writing became ‘ cramped and con- 
fused.’ At the beginning of 1827 he was 
living quietly with Me daughter, occasionally 
dining with old friends, and still heartily- 
enjoying their society. On 23 Feb. he took 
the chan at a meeting to promote a fund for 
decayed actors. He allowed Lord Meadow- 
bank to propose his health as author of the 
* Woverley Novels,’ and in Ms reply made 
the first public acknowledgment that he was 
the sole writei 

Scott still found time to write various 
articles, mcluding one for the benefit of 
E. P. Gillies, toT^om it brought 100/, An- 
other gift of a year later was a couple of 
sermons -written to help G. H. Gordon 
when a candidate fer creation. Gordon 
was one of the coimtless young men whom 
he had helped ; after emplOTuig him as on 
amanuensis, he had obtained a ]^ce for Mm 
in a publio office, and now allowed Mm to 
clear off debt by selling the sermons for 
260/. The 'Ijlfe of Napoleon’ was published 
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in nine volumes in June 1827. Lockhart 
calculates that it contains as much as five of 
the ‘Waverley Novels,’ and that the actual 
writing, after making allowance for ahsences 
and other works, had occupied twelve 
months. Though Scott had coUected many 
books and consulted such authorities as he 
could, a work done at such speed, with 
powers already overstrained and amid press- 
ing anxieties, could not have serious his- 
torical value. It was, however, sold for 
18,000/., and warmly received at the time. 
Goethe, who had just addressed a compli- 
mentary letter to Scott (dated 12 Jan. 1827) 
acknowledging his lively interest in his 
' wonderful pictures of human life,’ speaks 
favourably (‘ Kunst und Alterthum*) of the 
‘Napoleon.’ The book also led to a con- 
troversy with General Gourgaud, about whom 
Scott had published certain documents. 
There was some talk of a duel, which ‘ plea- 
surably stimulated ’ Scott’s feelings ; but the 
affair blew over without a challenge. 

Scott, having finished ‘ Napoleon,’ began, 
without a day's intermission (Journal, 
10 June 1827), a history of Scotland for 
children. The Lockharts were near him 
in the summer, and Scott told the story 
to the child before putting it on paper. 
The first scries of the ‘ Ghromdes of Oanon- 
gate ’ appeared in the early winter. He was 
discouraged W the reception of the novel, 
and only at Oadell’s entreaty consented to 
make another start in fiction. The history 
pnhlished os ‘Tales of a Grandfather’ ap- 
peared in December, and was more ‘ raptu- 
rously’ received than any of his hooks since 
‘Ivanhoe.’ A. second and third series ap- 
peared in 1828 and 1829. Questions as to 
the copyrights of ‘Woodstock’ and ‘Napo- 
leon’ had now been settled in Scott’s favonr. 
Afiiurs being simplified. Constable’s creditors 
sold the copyrights of the ‘ Waverley 
Novels’ and moat of the poems. They were 
put up to auction and bought, half for 
Scott’s trustees and half for GadeU, for 
8,600/. The purchase enabled Scott to can^ 
out a plan which appears to have been sug- 
gested by Constable in 1823 (Oosstabld, 
lii. 255). This was an edition of the works 
with autobiographical prefaces, which was 
carried out with singular success, and chiefly 
contributed to the reduction of the debt. 
Scott refers to it as the magnum opm. A 
dividend of six shillings in the pound was 
aid at Christmas 1827, near 40,000/. having 
een raised in the two years by Scott’s 
exertions. 

His labours continued monotonously 
through the next two years. The ‘Fair 
Maid of Perth,’ the last novel which shows 


unmistakable marks of the old •vigour aJZ 
peared in the spring of 1828, and the 0 ^ 
racter of the chief whose cow.irdice is mads 
pardonable reflected Ms sorrow for hishar-h 
judgment upon his brother Daniel. In tlio 
summer he was much troubled by Ibe ban' 
ruptcy of his friend Terry, whom be enl 
deavoured to help. ‘Anne of Geieratein’ 
the next novel, was warmly praised by bi'a 
friends at Christmas, to his great encouratre- 
mant. It was disliked by Ballimtyne but 
though the printer’s judgment anticiiated 
that of later readers, succeeded fairly on its 
publication in May 1820. His spirits vers 
raised by the success of the magnum, opug 
which was now coming out in montblv 
volumes, and by the end of the yeorreacb^ 
a sale of thirty-five thousand. He was 
greatly shocked by the death of his favourite 
Tom Purdie, on 29 OoL. (see Liire’s JSoci- 
haH, ii. 66). 

In the winter Scott wrote the ‘ Ayrsbire 
Tragedy,’ the least unsuccessfiil of bis 
dramatic attempte. Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, on 16 Feb. 1830, a paralytic or apo- 
plectic attack showed that his toils were at 
last telling. He submitted to a severe 
regimen, and an apparent improvement en- 
couraged him to struggle on. His family 
could sea a painful change. Writing wm 
obviously injurious, and Cadell hoped that 
the success of the magnum opus would 
induce him to confine himself to writing the 
prefaces. Cadell tried aleo to divert bis 
attention to a catalogue of the Abbotsford 
Museum. Scott was taken by the scheme, 
but after heginning it ineisted upon starting 
a new story. He could stUl speak effectively 
at an election dinner, and he made a sne- 
cessful appeal through the pMers to the 
people of Edinburgh to receive Charles X on 
his exile with dignified decorum. He retired 
at the end of the summer season from bis 
clerkship on an allowance of 800/. a year. 
He declined an offer from the ministry to 
make up the deficiency of his income by a 
pension, after consulting his creditors, who 
generously a^eed that he should obey bis 
sense of delicacy. He also declined the 
ranlc of prhry councillor, as unsuitable to 
his position. He passed the winter at 
Abbotsford, toiling at his new story, ‘Count 
Robert of Paris.’ Cadell and Ballantyne 
became alarmed at its obvious indication of 
declining powers, and Ballantyne at last 
■wrote a frank opinion of its future. Another 
seizure had shaken him in November. He 
summoned his advisers to consider the 
novel. On 17 Deo. 1830 a meeting of Scott’s 
creditors took place, when a further dividend 
of three shillings in the pound -was paid. 
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They unanimously agreed to Gibson Craig’s 
motion that he should be presented with his 
library and other furniture in recognition of 
jiia ‘unparalleled exertions.’ CadeU and 
Baliantyne found him on the same evening 
soothed by this recognition of his sarriflces. 
h'ett day they discussed the novel. Scott had 
meanwhile written a third ' Malagrowther’ 
letter, denouncing parliamentary reform. 
Both his Mends protested against the puh- 
llcation of this ill-timed peiTormanee, when 
bis success depended upon popularity. Scott 
was greatly moved, and, in Oadell’s opinion, 
never recovered the blow. Alarmed by hia 
agitation, his friends be^ed Him to go on 
■mth ‘ Count Robert.’ To have condemned 
it would have been a ‘ death-warrant.’ Ha 
barnt the pamphlet but toiled on with the 
story, dictating to Laidlaw, who happily 
thought it his best work (7 March 1831). 
He wrote as many pages in 1830, says 
Locthart, as in 1829, m spite of his decay. 
The ‘ Letters on UemonoloCT,' in execution 
of on old scheme, was the chief result. 

In January 1831 Scott made hia will, 
being enabled by his creditors' liberality to 
make some provision for the younger chil- 
dren. Ha had an attack more serious than 
any which had yet occurred in April 1831. 
He was afterwards distressed by an im- 
fovourable opinion of ‘ Count Robert’ from 
his publishers. On 18 May he persisted, in 
spite of remonstrance, in attending an elec- 
tion at Jedburgh, to protest for the last time 
against parliamentary reform. A mob of 
weavers from Hawick filled the town and 
grossly insulted him. He was taken away 
at last amid a shower of stones and cries of 
‘Burke Sir Walter I’ At Selkirk, a few 
days later, he seized a rioter with his own 
hands. 


the occasion. Scott travelled to London by 
Rokeby, stiU writing notes for the opm 
magnum. He saw a few friends, but was 
distressed by the Reform Bill demonstrations. 
He sailed from Portsmouth on 29 Oct. in 
the Barham frigate, every possible attention 
being paid to him. He insisted on landing 
upon the curious island just formed by a 
submarine volcano, and wrote a description 
of it to Skene. He reached Malta on 
22 Nov., sailed for Naples in the Barham 
on 14 Dec., and there a month later heard 
of his grandson’s death. He made a last 
attempt at two novels, founded on stories 
told to him at Naples, but became anxious 
to return to bis home. On 16 April 1832 he 
left for Rome, where he insisted upon visit- 
ing St. Peter’s to see the tomb of the last of 
the Stuarts. Italian scenery suggested to 
him snatches of old Scottish baltads. He 
was still able to see a little society, and 
could at times talk like himself. On 11 May 
he left Rome, passed through the Tyrol, and 
down the Rhine. On 0 June at Nimeguen 
he was prostrated by an attack of apo^exy 
and paralysis. He was brought to London 
on 13 June in a half-conscious state; the 
longing for home, whenever he could e;^reas 
himself, induced his physicians to permit hia 
removal. He left London on 7 J uly, and 
proceeded by steamboat to Newhaven, neor 
Edinburgh. Thence he was taken by ear- 
rings to Abbotsford, and roused to great 
excitement by the sight of the familiar scenes. 
He recognised Laidlaw, and for a short time 
wae better, and able to listen to passages 
from the Bible and his favourite Crabhe. 
Once he made a pathetic effort to resume his 
pen ; but his mind seemed to ha with Tom 
Purdie and his old amusements. He repeated 
the ‘ Burke Sir Walter ’ and often the ‘ Stabat 


Scott after this took up his last novel, 
'Castle Dangerous,’ in July, confiding in no 
one but Lockhart, with whom he was able 
to make a short tour in order to verify the 
desciiptions of scenery. Lookharf s account 
of thm lost conscious return to the old 
haunts is especially touching. He afterwards 
finished both this and ‘ Count Robert,’ which 
appeared together in November. His Mends 
had now decided that a tour to a mRder 
dimate would offer the ohW chance of pro- 
longing his life. Oaptain Basil Hall [q.v.] 
angmsted to Sir James Graham, then first 
lom of the admiralty, that a frigate might 
be placed at his disposal. The government 
at once adopted the proposal, to Scott’s great 
pleasure; and his eldest son obtained leave 
to soil with his father. Wordsworth hap- 
wed to reach Abbotsford on the daybefora 
Scott’s departure, and wrote a fine eoimet on 


Mater.’ A bill was passed, on Jeffrey’s pro- 
posal, to provide for his duties os sheriff^ as 
he was incapable of resigning. On 17 S^t. 
he ^oke his last words to Lockhart : ‘ My 
deer, be a good man,’ and refused to let his 
daughter be disturbed. His eldest son had 
come to him, and on 21 Sept. 1832 he died 
quietly in presence of all his children. ‘ It 
was BO quiet a day,’ says Lockhart, ‘ that the 
sound he best loved, the gentle ripple of the 
Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible 
as we knelt round the bed and Ms Mdest son 
kissed and closed his eyes.' 

Scott was succeeded m the baronetcy by Ms 
eldest son, Waiter, who was bom on 28 Got. 
1801, and died on 8 Eeb. 1847, when the title 
became extinct. His other children were : 
(1) Charlotte Sophia, bom 24 Oct. 1799 (after- 
wards Mrs. Lockhart), who diedl7May 1837 ; 
her daughter, Charlotte, married James 
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Robert HOTe-Scott [q,. v.], end died in 1868, 
(2) Anne, bom 2 Feb. 1808, and died unmar- 
ried 26 J une 1883. (3) Charles, bom 24 Dec. 
1805, died at Teheran, 'where he was attach^ 
to the British embassy, in 1841. 

Scott is now lineally represented by the 
family of his great-granddaughter the lion, 
Mrs. Mary Monica Maxwell Scott, now of 
Abbotsford ; the second daughter of J. R. 
Hope-Scott, she married the Hon. Joseph 
Constable Maxwell (third son of William 
Maxwell, lord Herrias), Mr. Maxwell as- 
sumed the additional surname of Scott on 
his marriage. 

Upon Scott’s death the principal of the 
debt amounted to about 54,0001, against 
which there was a life insurance of 22,000i. 
Oadell adranced the balance of about 
30,0001. upon the security of the copyrights. 
A settlement was then made (2 Feb. 1883) 
-with the creditors. The debt to GadeU ap- 
pears to haye been finally discharged in 1847, 
when CadeU accepted the remaining cow- 
right of the works and of Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ 
fortunately prolonged by the Act of 1842. 
Abbotsford was thus freed from the debts of 
the founder (Laira, Zoolchart, ii. 297), 

Scott will be severely judged by cviticB 
who hold, with Carlyle, that an author should 
be a prophet. Soott was neither a Words- 
worth nor a Goethe, but an ‘auld Wat’ 
oome again, and forced by circumstances to 
substitute publishing for cattle-lifting. The 
sword was still intrmsically superior in his 
eyes to 'the pen. _ His strong commonsense 
and business training kept him from practi- 
cal anachronisms, and gaye that tiime of 
‘ worldliuess ’ to bis character which Lock- 
hart candidly admits, but his life was an 
embodiment of the genial and masculine 
virtues of the older type so fondly cele- 
brated in his writings, A passionate patriot- 
ism in public and cordial loyalty to his 
A'iends mark his whole career. A chief (in 
one of his favourite quotations) should be ‘ a 
hedge about his Mends, a heckle to his foes.’ 
lie was too magnanimous to have personal 
foes, and no petty jealousy entangled him 
in a literary squabble. His history is a long 
record of hearty friendships. His old chums, 
Clerk, ErsMne, and Skene ; his literary ac- 
quaiatances, George Ellis and Morritt ; his 
great rivals, Moore and Byron on one side, 
and Wordsworth, Son-they, and Coleridge on 
the other; political antagonists such as 
Jei&ey and Cockhurn ; publishers who as- 
cribed their misfortunes to him, Oonstahlo 
and BoUantyne ; the feminme authors. Miss 
Seward, Joanna Baillie, Miss Edgewoxth, 
and Miss Austen (whose merits, though she 
was personally unkno'wn to him, he was 


^’ig the first to recognise); and a wknl, 
hosL of obscurer authors, Leyden Hn ” 
Maturin, GUlies, and others, are oU 
which recall a generous friendliness on Scott’s 
part, which was in almost every case to. 
turned by good feeling, and in very manr 
by the warmest affection. In hia own cttcfa 
at Abbotsford and Edinbrngb, includinir hU 
family, his servants, and hia numBron 3 ° de- 
pendents and a8S0ciates,he was idolked and 
was at once a warm and judicious friend. 
The same qualities make all appreciativa 
readers love him, even when the secret of 
the charm is not obaeived. No doubt these 
qualities are compatible with the chaiactens- 
tio which, in its unfavourable aspects is 
called pride. We may be induced to for- 
give him if, in the active disehatge of his 
duties as friend and patron, he took a rather 
low estimate of the mnetions of preacher or 
axtist, and was blind to the equivocal prac- 
tices into which he was first seduced as the 
protector of an old friend. The pride, in 
any case, displayed itself as a noble self- 
respect and sense of honour when be iras 
roused by calamity to a sense of his errors 
and made his last heroic struggle. 

Lockhart gives a list of portraits of Scott, 
most of which were shown at the centenary 
exhibition of 1871. The catalogue then put 
liahed gives some interesting notices and 
photographic reproductions. A miniature 
taken at Bath about 1776 belonged in 1871 
to D. Laing; an early c(^ is at Abbots- 
ford. A miniature of 17^, sent to Ohar- 
lotte Carpenter, is also at Abbotsford, A 
portrait by James Saxon, 1805, is engraved 
for the ‘Lady of the Lake.’ Baebum 
painted a full-length portrait in 1808 for 
Constable, with Hermitage Castle in the 
distance, and ‘ Camp,’ A replica of 1809, 
with a greyhound added, is at Abbotsford, 
Raeburn painted other portraits, including 
a head for Lord Montagu in 1822, and an- 
other, about the same time, for Chantrey, 
WiUiam Nicholson (1781-1844) [q. v.j 
painted a watercolour in 1816, and an etch- 
ing from it in 1817 for a series of eminent 
Scotsmen. He painted three others, one of 
whi(i, and portraits of Scott's daughters, are 
at Ahhotaford, Andrew Geddes [q. v.] made 
a sketch for his picture of the discovery of 
the regalia in 1818. Another sketrii iras 
made by Joseph Slater, from which a pr- 
trait was painted in 1821 for Sir B. B. 
Inglis. Thomas Phillips (1770-184S)[q.v.] 
pamted a head in 1819 for John MiuTay,the 
publiaher, John Watson Gordon [q. v.], 
painted a portrait, with an Irish terruir, for 
the Marcluoness of Abercom in 1820; and 
one in 1829, frequently engraved. The 
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sketch is in the National Portrait 
Gdlery, Scotland, and there -were man^rene- 
titioM. Gordon also painted Scott in hia 
studv at Castle Street, and painted a por- 
triit for CadeU in March 1830, seated -with 
hi 3 greyhound ‘ Bran.’ Sir Thomas Lawrence 
(>ee*aboTe) painted in 1822 a portrait for 
tieorae IT, finished in 1826. now at Wind- 
5 or Castle. "Willde in 1822 made a study of 
tfcott for his picture of * George IT at Holy- 
rood’ (now at ’Windso^, and finished the 
separate portrait for Sir W . Knighton. Qil- 
heit Stuart Newton [q- painted a three- 
qnirter portrait for Mrs. Lockhart in 1824, 
nowat Abbotsford, said by Lockhart to be ‘ the 
test domestic portrait ever done.’ Charles 
Ilobert Leslie [q. t.] painted a half-length for 
^.Tieknorin 1824, now in America. In 1826 
Panid Maclise [q.v.] made a sketch of Scott 
daring hia Irish tour, which was Uthonaphed 
and largely sold. Another is in the ‘Maclise 
Portrait Gollery ’ (ed. Bates). J ohn Prescott 
Knight [q.T.] painted in 1826 a portrait, MU- 
drawn and feeble in ermression,’ engraved for 
Lodge’s ‘ Portraits.’ James Northeotefq.v.] 
painted, in May 1828, aportraitforSir'Wunam 
Knighton, in which the artist is introduced. 
Colvm Smith'painted a portrait in 1828, of 
■wldch he made as many as twenty copies 
for Tsrious people. John Graham-Gilbert 

i n. T.] painted a portrait in 1829 for the 
loyal Sooie^ of Edinburgh. A portrait by 
the same is in tbeNntionM Portrait Gallery, 
vhich has also a portrait of Scott in his 
Btndy, painted by Sir William Allan [b. v.] 
in l&ll, and a sketch by Sir Edwin Lan^eer. 
Sir Prancis Grant [q. v.] painted a portrait 
in 1831 ; and Sir Edwin Landseer, who had 
known Scott, paiated him, after his death, in 
the ‘ Rhymer’s Glen.’ R. S, Lauder painted 
him os ‘ Peter ’ Paterson. Wilkie painted a 
pictnre of the Abbotsford family in 1817, 
and Thomas Faed a pioture of Scott and his 
fiiends at Abbotsford. 

Chantrey made two busts of Scott, one in 
1820, presented to Scott,and copied in marble 
for the Duke of Wellington, and one in 1828, 
bought by Sir Ilobert Peel. The latter is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. A replica of the former, executed by 
Ih. John Hutchiaon, B.S. A.,atthe expense of 
some of Scott's admirers, was placed m May 
1897 in Westminster Abbey. There are also 
inuts by Samuel J ossph [q. v.] of 1822, and one 
by Lawrence Macdonald in 1830. A statue 
made by John Grecnshields at the end of 
Scott’s ufe is now in the Advocates’ Library 
at Ediahuigh, Two casts of the head, one 
taken during life and the other after death, 
are at Abbotsford. 

The Scott monument designed by George 
Yon, ivn. 


Scott 

Kemp, with a statue of the novelist by Sir 
John Steell, was erected in Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, and was inaugurated 17 Aug, 
1848. 

Scott’s works are : 1. 'Di'sputatio Juridica,’ 
&c., 1792 (exercise on being called to the 
bar). 2. ‘ The Chase and WilEam and Helen 
. . . from the German of Burger,’ 1790 (anon.) 
3. ‘ Goetz of Berlicbingpn,’ with the ‘ Iron 
Hand,’ a tragedy, 1799, translated from the 
German of Goethe, author of the ‘ Sorrows 
of Werter,’ by Walter Scott, Advocate. Some 
copies have ‘Wiiliam’ (afterwards cancelled) 
instead of ‘ W alter.’ 4. ‘Apology for Tales of 
Terror,’ 1799 (twelve copies privatelyprinted, 
includes some of his own ballads. For con- 
tents see Catalogue of Centenary Exhibition, 
where a copy fi»m Abbotsford was shown). 
6. ‘The Eve of St. John : a Border Ballad,’ 
1800. 6. Balladsin Lewis’s ‘Talesof Won- 
der,’ 1801. 7. ‘Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border’ (anon.), vols. i. and ii. 1802, vol. iii. 
1803. 8. ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 1805. 
9. ‘Ballads and Lyrical Pieces,’ 1806 (from 
‘ Border Minstrelsy’ and the ‘ Tales of Won- 
der’). 10. ‘Marmion; a Tale of Flodden 
Fieldy 1808. 11. ‘ Life of Dryden,’ prefixed 
to Works (fifty copies separately printed), 
1808. 12. ‘The Lady of the Lake,’ 1810, 
18. ‘Vision of Don Itoderick,' 1811 (some 

? oemB collected in second edition of this). 

4. ‘ Eokeby,’ 1813 (really 1812). 16. ‘ The 
Bridal of Triermain, or Vale of St. John’ 
(anon.), 1813. 16. ‘ Abstract of Eyrbiggia 
Saga’ in Jamieson’s ‘ Northern Antiquities,’ 
1814. 17. ‘Waverley, or "Tis Sixty Years 
Since,’ 1814. The later novels, except the 
‘ Tales of my Landlord’ (four series), are ‘ by 
the author of W averley.’ 1 8. ‘ Life of Swift,’ 
prefixed to Works (1814). 19. ‘Chivalry ’and 
the 'Drama ’ in Supplement to ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’1814. 20.1ntroductionto 'Border 
Antiquities,’ 1814-17. 21. ‘ The Lord of the 
Isles,’ 1816. 22. ‘ Guy Monnering,’ 1816, 

23, ‘TheFialdofWaterloo,'1816. 24. ‘Paul’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ 1815, 26, ‘The 

Antiquary,’ 18] 6, 3 vols. 12mo. 26. ‘ Tales 
of my Landlord, collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleisbbotham : the Black Dwari, 
01dMortality,’1817 (really 1816).27.'Harold 
the Dauntless, by the author of the Bridal 
of Triermain,’ 1817. 28. * The Search after 
Happiness; or the Quest of Sultan Solimaun,’ 
and Kemble's ad^ss on the ‘Sale room,’ 
1817. 29. ‘ Rob Roy,' 1818, 8 vols. 12mo. 
SO. ' Tales of my Landlord, 2nd ser. Heart 
of Midlothian,’ 1818, 4 vols. 12mo. 81. Ar- 
ticles in ' Provincial Antiquities of Scotland,’ 
issued in, two ports, 1819-26 (2 vols. 4to, 
1820). 32. ‘Tales of my Landlord, 3rd ser. 
The Bride of Lammermoor : a Legend of 

Sx 
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Montrose,’ 1819, 4 vole. 12mo. 83. ‘De- 

scription of the Eegalin of Scotland,’ 1819, 
I61UO (anon.) 34. ‘ The Visionary, by Som- 
nambulus’ (a political satire in three letters, 
republished ftom the ‘ Edinburgh Weekly 
Journal’), 1820. 36. ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 1820 (really 
1819), 3 vole. 12mo. 36. ‘ The Monastery,’ 

1820, 8 Tols. 8vo. 37. ‘ The Abbot,’ 1820, 8 
vols. 8\'o. 88. ‘ Kenilworth,’ 1821, 8 vola. 8 to. 
39. Biographies in Ballontyne’s ‘Novelists,’ 

1821. 40. ‘Account of George IV’s Oorona- 

tion,’1821. 41. ‘The Pirate,’ 1822, 3 vols. 8vo. 
42. ‘Halidon Hill,’ 1892. 43. 'Macduff’s 

Cross’ in Joanna Baillio's ‘Poetical Mis- 
cellanies,’ 1822, 44. ‘ The Fortunes of 
Nigel,’ 1822, 3 vols. 8vo. 46. ‘Peveril of 
the Peak,’ 1822 (January 1823), 3 vols. 8vo. 

46. ‘ Quentin Durward,’ 1823, 3 vols. Svo. 

47. ‘ St. Honan’s Well,’ 1824, 8 vols. Svo. 

48. ‘ Eedgaiintlet.,’ 1824, 3 vola. Svo. 

49. ‘ Tales of the Crusaders ; The Betrothed ; 

The Talisman,’ 1826, 4 vola. 60. ‘Thoughts 
on the proposed Change of Currency . . . 
three Letters bv Malaehi Malagrowther,’ 
1820 (^m the ‘Edinburgh Weekly Journal’ 
of Marchl. 61. ‘ Woodstock, or the Ca- 
valier: a Tale of 1661,’ 1820, 3 vols. Svo. 
62. ‘ Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor 
of the French, with a preliminary view of 
the French Eevoliition, hy the Author of 
Waverley,* 9 vola. 1827. 68. ‘ Chronicles of 
the Canongate ; the Two Drovers ; the High- 
land Widow i the Surgeon’e Daughter ; by 
the author of Waverley’ (with introduc- 
tion aimed Walter Scott), 1827. 64. ‘ Teles 
of a Grandfather,' 1st ser. 1828 ; 2nd ser. 
1829 ; 3rd ser. 1830 (Scotland); 4th ser. 
(^anco), 1830. 66. ‘ Chronicles of the 

Canongate (2nd ser.) : Si. Valontine’s 
Day, or the Fair Maid of Perth,’ 1828. 
66. ‘ My Aunt Margai'et's Mirror ; ’ ‘ The 
Tapestried Chamber,’ and ‘ The Laird's Jock,’ 
in the ‘ Keepsake ’ for 1828. 67. ‘ Eeligious 
Discourses, hy a Layman,’ 1828. 68. ‘Anne 
of Geierstein,’ 1829, 8 vols. Svo. 69. ‘His- 
tory of Scotland ’ (Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Cy- 
olopmdia’), 2 vols. 1830. 00. ‘Letters on 
Demonolo^ and Witchcraft ' (Murray's 
‘Family Library’), 1830. 61. ‘House of 
Aspen, ^ in the ‘ Keepsake,’ 1830. 64. ‘ Doom 
of Devorgoil : Anchmdraue, or the Ayrshire 
Tragedy,’ 1830. 03. 'Essays on Ballad 

Poetry,’ 1830 (attached to octavo edition of 
‘Poetical Works’). 64. ‘ Tales of my Land- 
lord (fourth aeries) : Count Eobert of Paris ; 
Castle Dangerous,’ 1832, 

Scott edited the following : 1. ‘ Sir Tris- 
tram, an historical romance, edited from the 
Anchrnleck MS.,’ 3804. 2. ‘Original Me- 
moirs of Sir Henry Slingshy ’ (with memoirs 
of Captain Hodgson), 1806. 3. ‘Dryden's 


WorkS’’ 1808, 18 vols. ; reprinted l^i 
4. ‘ Memnire of Captain George Carleton ' 

Patrick Cary ’ [q. V.], 1808. 0. ‘Oueenli^ 

Holl,’ by Joseph'Strutt [q.v.],1808Wad 

ler Papers ’ [see under 'eLiOTOEu, A™ 
and SvDLEE, SiH Ealph], 1800-10, 2 vol.’’ 

4to. 8. ‘Somei's Tracts’ (2nd edit.l. 1809-1 s’ 

13 vols. 9. ‘ Poems of Anna Seward ’ fa v 
1810. 10. ‘ Secret History of the Cowt of 
James T,’ 1811, 2 vols. 11. ‘Memoirs of & 
Philip Warwick,’ 1813. 12. ‘Swift’s Work ’ 
1814 and Revised) 1824, 19 vols. 18. > The 
letting of Humor's Blood in the Head Vain" ’ 
by Samuel Howlands [q.v.], 1814. 14, ‘Jie. 
morie of the Somervilles,’ 1816. IB. ‘ Burt's 
Letters from Scotland’ (with Hohert Jamie- 
son, 1780 P-1844 [q.v.]), 1818. 16. ‘Northern 
Memoirs,’ hy Eiohnrd Franck [q. v.], 1821, 
17. ‘ Chronological Notes of Scottish Af- 
fairs,’ &c., by Sir John Lauder, lord Foun- 
tainhall fq. v.l, 1822. 18. ‘Memoirs of 
Mmo. do la Eodhejaquolin ’ (vol. v. of ‘ Coa- 
stable’s Miscellany’), 1827. Scott edited 
tJie ‘Bannatyne Miscellany’ in 1827, and 
contributed a memoir to the ‘Bannatjne 
Memorial’ in 1829. Ho wrote the ‘Ban- 
natyne Garland, quhairin the President 
speakethfor thir first dinner;' and printed 
for the club ‘Lays of the Lindsays,’ 1824 
(suppressed; a copy at the Oenlenary ethi- 
hitiou), ‘ Auld Rohm Gray,’ 1824, and a re- 
port of the trial of Duncan Terig, 1881. 
He presented to the Eoxburghe Club the 
‘ Court-martial on John, Master of Sinclair,’ 
1828. 

Scott contributed many articles to the 
‘Edinburgh’ and ‘Quarlorly’ reviews, of 
which lists are given in Lockhart and in 
Alliboue’s ‘ Dictionary.’ He wrote historical 
sketches of 1813 and 1814 for the'Edk- 
burgli Annual Eegister,’ in which he also 
published a memoir of Leyden and some 
poems. 

Scott’s poems were collected in 1820 in 
12 vols. 12mo ; in 10 vols. Svo in 1821, to 
which was added an eleventh volumein 1830; 
in 10 vols. 12mo in 1823 ; and in 11 vols. Svo 
in 1880 (with author's prefaces). An octavo 
volume of ‘Miscellaneous Poems’ in 1820 
includes ‘Triermain,’ ‘Harold,’ and varions 
poems, first collected in the 12mo edition of 
that year. The poetry from the ‘ Wavffky 
Novels ’was published in 1822, An edition 
in 12 vols. Svo, edited by Lockhart, ap- 
peared in 1834, and was republished in. 1 vol 
ml 848. 

The ‘ Waverley Novels ’ were issued col- 
lectively by Constable, as he bought the 
eopyriglit, as ‘ Novels and Tales ’ (12 vols. 
1820), ‘ Iffistorical Romances ’ (7 vols. 1822), 
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"ji^ovela and Romances’ (7 vola. 182 i"). 
'Talcs and Eomances ’ wei'e published bj 
Pidellin continuation, and two volumes of 
productions (1827, 1833). The Collected 
tlltion, with the author’s notes, appeared in 
43 Tols. from 1829 to 1833. Oadell also 
published the Cabinet edition (25 vols. fcap. 
6\o 1S41^)> *1*6 People’s edition (6 vole, 
raral 8vo, 1844-8), and iho Abbotsford edi- 
tion (18 Tols. impl. 8vo, 1842-7). The 
.opTriffht of Scott's worhs was bought in 
laSi hy Messrs. Blach for about 27,0007. 
iftst CadelTa death. They published a Li- 
brary edition of the ' Waverley Novels ’ in 
26 vols. 8vo in 1862—4, lloxhurghe edition 
(48 vols. 8to, 1859-61), a Railway edition 
hs‘i4-60), a Shilling edition (1862-0, and 
a Sivpeniiy edition (1866-8), each in 26^vol8., 
and a Centenary edition in 25 vols. 8vo in 
1670-1. Many other editions have appeared, 
mi it is stated that about three million 
volumes of one of the cheaper issues were 
gold between 1851 and 1800 (iSbott’sJbum/r/, 
ii. 108). Among the latest are the Dry- 
biir^ edition, 1892-4, in 25 vols. 8vo, and 
the Border edition, in 48 vols. 4to, 1892-4, 
lotted by Mr. Andrew Lang. 

Scott’s miscellaneous prose works were 
first collected in 1 827 in 6 vols. 8vo, in 28 
vols. 8vo, 1834-6 ; and in 8 vols. royal Svo 
in 1841. They inolude the ‘ Lives of the 
Novelists,' the ‘Life of Leyden’ (from the 
'Edinburgh Annual Register’), ‘Paul’s 
Letters,' the articles in the ‘ Encyclopmdia,’ 
snd the ‘ Border and Provincial Antiquities,’ 
some reviews from the ‘Edinburgh’ and 
‘Quarterly,’ the ‘ Life of Napoleon,’ and the 
‘Tales of a Grandfather.’ 

[The main authority for Scott is Lockhart’s 
admirable life. It appeared originally in seven 
Tolames, 1837. Pages cited above refer to the 
oae-volume edition of 1 841 . Scott's last lonrnals 
(lS90)and his Familiar Letters (1894), published 
by David Rouglasfrom the Abbotsford collections, 
are an important supplement. The first includes 
some extracts fi'om Skene’s unpublished le- 
mimscences. Other lives had been published by 
VT. VTeir, 1832, and by George Allan in 1834, 
Befecenees to Scott are to be found in nenily 
every biographical work of the period, especially 
in Southey’s Life and Correspondenco, where 
Sontbey’s replies to Scott’s letters in Lockhart 
ate published, and the ‘selections’ from bis 
letters, and Cockburn’s Memorials (pp. 40, 211, 
217,267, 280, 317, 882, 401, 430). Of books 
mois especially devoted to Scott may be men- 
tiered the ' Befntation ’ of misstatements in 
Lockhart ^ Ballantyne’s trustees (1838), 
Lockhart’s IBaUantyne Humbug Handled, and 
theBeply to this by the trustees, 1889. Arabi- 
lald Constable and his Literary Oorreapondents 
(1878), vol. iii., and Smiles's Memoir of John 


Murray (1891), also throw come light upon the 
pablishing tr.insHctions. The present Mr. 
ArcliibaltT Constable has kindly contributed 
some unpublished papers. Mr. Andrew Lang's 
Life of J. G. Lockhart (1807) diacu'ses some of 
theso points and gives other valuable informa- 
tion. Other books are ; Domestic Life and 
Manners of Sir “WaUer Scott, by James Hogg 
(1834), which Loekhirt resented, hut which has 
some interest; Kecollertioas of Sir 'Walter Scott 
[by R. P. QilHes], 1 S87, ‘ valuable and written 
in an admirable spint,’ sajs Mr. Lang ; Letters 
from and to 0. K. sLarpo (1838), with many 
letters of Scott's ; Journal of a Tour to ‘Waterloo 
. . . with Sir W. Scott in 1815, by the late John 
Scott of Harden (1842) ; Reminiscences of Scott, 
by John Gibson (one of Scott's trustees), 1871 ; 
Basil Hall's Fragmtnts, ill. 280-328 (last 
voyage); Washington Irving's Abbotsford and 
Newatead Abbey (London, 1850); G. Ticknor's 
Life and Letters (1870), i. 280-1, 430, ii. 360, 
&c. (see also letters from Ticknor and Edit ard 
Everett in Allihone’s Dictionary) ; R. Chambers's 
Life of Scott with Abbotsford Notnnd.i (chtofly 
referring to W. Laidlnw), by R. Cnmithers 
(1874) ; Centenary Memorial of Sir W. Seott, by 
C. S. M. Lockhart (1871), Catnloguo ofLibrary 
at Abbotsford, by J, G. Cochrane (Maitland 
Club, 1838); Abbotsford, the personal relics and 
antiquarian treasures of Sir W. Scott, deseiibed 
by the Hon. Sfa^ Monica Maxwell Seoft, with 
illuetiatinns by w. Gibb (1893).] L. S. 

SOOTT, SrK 'WILLIAM (A I860), 
judge, and reputed founder of trie Xentisa 
family of Scot’s Hall, is said to have been 
son of John Scott who resided at Bra- 
boume, Kent, apparently as seneschal of the 
manor. But the pedigree of the Scot’s 
Hall family has not been traced with cer- 
tainty before the fifteenth century. The 
judge, according to a wholly untrustworthy 
tramfion, was descended from a younger 
brother of John de Baliol [q. v.], king of Scot- 
land, and also of Alexander de £auol[q. v.], 
lord of Chilham, Kent. William Scott malces 
his first appearance as a pleader in the year- 
book for 1380 (Michaelmas term). He was 
made seijeant-at-law in 1834-^, and on 
18 March 13S6-7 justice of the common 
pleas, having been knighted the day before, 
when the Block Piinco was created Duke of 
ComwaU. In December 1840, with Ohief- 
justioe Sir Robert Paming [q. v.] and other 
judges, he sat at Westminster to try their 
delinquent colleagim, Sir Richard de Wil- 
loughiW [q. V.] He has been doubtfully 
identified with William Scott, who was 
knight marshal of England, and is said, ac- 
cording to an epitaph recorded by Weever, 
to have been buried in Braboume church in 
1350, But there was a William Scott who 
purchased land at Braboume between 1352 
and 1396, and was assessed to the sixteenth 
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from 1349 to 1372. There is no proof, as is ports, and marshal of Calais, and continu^ 
commonly stated^ that the judge was father in active diplomatic employment. Ha di 
of Jlichael Scott, -who in 1346-7 -was assessed on 17 Oct. 1486, and -was buried in the north 
to the sixteenth in Bircholt. _ tvaU of the chancel of Braboume chi^* 

Obscurity in the history of the family of His arms are in the north -window of < tb 
Scott of Soot's Hall ceases-withthesettlement martyrdom 'at Canterbury Cathedral. Bj! 
by Peter de Coumbe in 1402 of the manor of account-book (1463-6) -was printed in ‘ W 
Combe or Coumbe in Braboume on William cheeologia Cant.’ vol. x. By his -wife Ames 
Scott (d, 1434), who was escheator for Kent {d. 1487), daimhter of William de Beaufltr rf 
in 1426, sheriff in 1428, and M.P. in 1430. the Gran^, Gillingham, Kent, he had -with 
Before 1409 he married his first wife, Joan, two dau^ters, an heir, William. Thestati>. 
daughter of Sir John de Orlestone (d. 1397), ment that Thomas Rotherham [q. v.] was a 
andby purchase or inheritance ha acquired younger son is without foundation, 
the manor and church of Orlestone, which Sib Wihiam Scott (1469-1624) of Bra- 

had belonged to her family. He presented bourne was concerned in the siege of Bodiaa 

to the church in 1426, 143U, and 1433. He Castle in 1483-4, for which and other delin- 
is believed to have built on the manor of quencies he received a pardon on the aecesoioa 
Hall the mansion-house afterwards known Os of Henry VII. Rising in favour with that 
Scot’s Hall. To him also was probably due monarch, he was sworn of the privy council 
the reoonstmetion in the Perpendicular style appointed comptroller of the household' 
ofthe chapel of the Holy Trinity to the south and created O.B. with Prince Arthur oa 
of the ahaucel lu Braboume church, at the 29 Hov. 1489. He was also lieutenant of 
entrance of which he directed that he should Dover Castle, warden of the Cinque ports, 
be buried (^. Weethh). He died on 6 Feh. and marshal of Calais in 1490-1, shenff of 
1433-4. His second -wife was Isabella, Kent the same year, in 1601 and 1616. 
youngest daughter of Vinoent Herbert, alios In 1496 he succeeded to the manor of Bra^ 
Finch, ofKetherfleld, Sussex (ancestor of the bourne on the death, without issue, of Joan, 
earls of WinehOsea) ; she survived him, and widow of Sir John Lewknor (killed at 
remarried Sb Gervase Clifton, treasurer of Tewkesbury 1471). The property came to 
the household to Hem-y VI, who resided at her from her father Richaid, son of Jolm 
Braboume. By his second wife William Halsham, and, by a settlement of 1464, waa 
Scott had, with other issue, an heir, John, limited to John Scott and his heirs, failing 
and WiUiam (d. 1491). The latter was lord Joan Lewknor’s issue. John Scott’s relation- 
of the manor of Woolston, and founder of ship to the Halshams and Lewknors is not 
the family of Scott of GhigweU, Essex. established. In 1619 Sir William attends 
The heir, SiB John Soqtt (d, 1486) of HenryVHI at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
Scot's Hall, a consistent Yorlust, was ap- and ^gured among the grandees deputed -with 
pointed sheriff of Kent in 1460, and, on the Wolsey to receive the Enmeror Charles Y on 
accession of Edward IV next year, was his landing at Dover on 28 May 1622. Scot’s 
knighted and made comptroller of the house- Hall be r^uRt in a style of such splendoni 
hold. Edward IV) on the attainder in 1461 as to make it long the rival of the greatest 
of Thomas, baron de Roos, and James Butler, of the houses of Kent. He died on 24 Aug. 
enrl of Wiltshire, gave him the castle and 1624, and was buried in the chancel of Bra- 
manor of Wilderton and Molash in Kent bourne church. By his wife Sybil (d. 1627) 
and the manor of Old Swiuford and Snods- he left issue. A y^ounger son, Edward (4. 
bury in Worcestershire, with a life intereet 1636), married Alice, daughter of Thomas 
in the castle and manor of Chilham. He was Fogg^e, seijeant porter of C&is, and founded 
one of the negotiators of the treaty of com- the mmUy of Scott ofthe Mote, Iden,Sus3e(. 
merce -with iSurgundy, concluded at Bras- His heir. Bib John Scott (14847-1633), 
eels ou 24 Nov. 1467, and of the marriage was knighted by the young Prince ChatlM 
treaty [see Maehabbt, Dhohess ob Bub- (afterwards the Emperor Charles V) for 
GirsrDT^' and one of the commission for t]^ lantiy displayed in the campaim of 1611 in 
delimitatioa ofthe Pole of Picardy, appointed the Low Countries against riie Duke 
on 18 Juno 1472. He was returned to par^ Gualders [see Poitnings, Sib EnwAm], 
liament for Kent in 1467, and was engaged He entered the retinue of George Neville, 
in the folio-wing years on diplomatic nego- lord Abergavenny, constable of Dover (^tle, 
tiationa -with the Hanse Towns. In 147fhe end had charge of the transport service on 
succeeded Richard Neville, earl Warwick, the landing of Charles Vat Dovffl on 28 May 
whom he was sent to arrest in France after 1622. He was sheriff of Kent in 1627, ana 
the battle of Stamford (May 1470), as lieu- died 7 Oct. 1633. By marriage -with Anne, 
tenant of Dover Oaetle, warden of the Cinque daughter of Reginald Pympe (said to bs de- 
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^ndedftom Jolm Gower, the poet), hi> suc- 
acquired the manor of Nottlestaal, 
Kent. Thar issue was, besides several daugh- 
ters, three sons, William (d. 1680 s.p.), 
Tleainald, and liiohard, who was father of 
Eennald (d. 1699) [q.v.], author of 'The 
Diseoveiw of Witchcraft.’ 

Sir John Scott’s second son. Sir Beginald 
Scott (1613-1364), sheriff of Kent in 1641 
and surveyor of works at Sandgate, died on 
13 Dec. 1664, and was buried at Brahourne, 
having married, first, Emeliue, daughter of 
Sir William Kempe; and, secondly, Mary, 
diughter of Sir Brian Tuke [q.v.] He had 
issue six sons and four daughters. 

Sir Reginald Scott’s eldest son by his ffrst 
■mfe. Sib Thomas Soott (1636-1694), was 
Eoon prominent in public afiairs in Kent. He 
rrus knighted in 1571, and was deputy Hen- 
tenant of the county. In 1676 he succeeded 
S 3 heir to the manor of Nettlestead. In 1676 
he served us high sheriff, and was knight of 
theshire in the parliaments of 1671 andl686. 
He was a commissioner to report on the ad- 
visability of improving the breed of horses in 
tbh country, a subject on which he is said 
to have written a hook ; was commissioner 
for draining and improving Romney Marsh, 
and became superintendent of the imjprove- 
menta of Dover harbour. At the time of 
tlie Spanish Armada he was appointed chief 
of the Kentish force which assembled at 
Narthboume Down. He equipped four thou- 
sand men himself within a day of receiving 
his orders from the privy council. Renowned 
fbrhiahospitaHty and pubUc spirit, he died 
OR SO Dec. 1694, and was buried at Bra- 
bonme. The offer of the parish of Ashford 
to bury him in the paiibh church free of 
expense was decHned. A long biographical 
elegy, which has been attributed to his cousin 
Regmald, is extant (Fbch, CoUeetion (ff Our- 
rima Pieeea,\ol. iii. ; Sooix, Memoriahofthe 
SrotMzmily ; RsaiHAXi) Scot, Discovery, ed. 
Nicholson, pp. xv-xvii). He married three 
times, By his first wif& Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir John Baker of Sissinghurst, he had 
six sons and three daughters; this lady’s 
sister married Thomas Sackville, lord Buck- 
hu^[q,v.] Ri 1683 Scott married, secondly, 
Rlizabeth, daughter of Ralph Heyman of 
Somerfield ; she died in 1696 without issue. 
His third wife was Dorothy, daughter of J ohn 
Beie of Horsman’s Place, Dortford, Scot was 
this lady’s fourth husband ; he had no issue 
by her (Soott, Memorials <(/’ the Family of 
&ot of Scots Hall, 1876, pp. 194-206, with 
portoait and will). 

Sir Thomas Scott’s second son, Sib John 
Scoii(1570-1616), was knighted in the Low 
Countries by Lord Willoughby, under whom 


he served as captain of a band of lancers 
(1688). He commanded a ship in the expe- 
dition of 1697 to the Azores ; in 1601 he was 
implicated, but not fatally, in the Essex 
rising, From 1004 till 1611 he was M.P. for 
Kent, and in 1014 he sat for Maidstone. On 
9 March 1607 he became a member of the 
council for Yirginia, and on 23 May 1609 a 
councillor of the Virginia Company of Lon- 
don ; to the former he subscribed 751 He 
died on 24 Sept. 1616, and was buried in 
Brahourne church, Kent. He was twice 
married: first, to Elizabeth Stafford, a de- 
scendant of the Duke of Buckingham (be- 
headed in 1621); and, secondly, to Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Thomas Smith, the cus- 
tomer, ond widow of Sir Rowland Hayward. 
Dekker in 1609 dedicated his ' Pheeniz ’ to 
her and her father. 

The last Scott who occupied Scot’s Hall 
was Francis Talbot Scott (1746-1787 ), ap- 
parently fifth in descent from Sir Edward 
Scott [d. 1044), fifth son of Sir Thomas 
(1636-1694). On Francis Talbot Scott’s 
death the estate was sold to Sir John Hony- 
wood of Evingtou. The old mansion was 
pulled down in 1808. There are many Uving 
representatives of the various branches of 
the family. The estates of Orlestona and 
Nettlestead were alienated in 1700, 

[Scott’s Memorials of the Family of Scott of 
Scot’s Hall (which is at many points inaccn- 
zata); Weever's Funeral Mon, 1631, p. 269; 
Douglas’s Pseraga of Scotland, 'Athol Haated’a 
Kent, cd. 1790, iii. 262 ; Foss's Lives of the 
Judges i Dugdale’s Obron. 9er. pp. 42. 43 : Abbrer. 
Rot. Orig. ii. 98, 179; Paston Letters, ed. 
Oaizdner; Metoalib’a Book of Knights; Cal. 
Bot. Pat. p. 134 ; Lyon’s Dover Castle, li. 244, 
243 ; Letters and Papers, Henry VIH; Rymer’s 
Foedera, 1st edit. zi. 390-1, 599,737-59, 778, xiv. 
407-8 ; The French Chronicle of London (Cam- 
den Soc.),p. 87 ; EntlandPapers (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 72, 73 ; C^onicle of Calais (Camden Soc.), 
pp. 8, 15 ; Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles 
(Camden Soc.}, p. 157 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 9th 
Rep. App. p. 138 ; Brown’s Genesis of TTnitod 
States, esp. pp. 996-7 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
1599-1016 ; and information from 0. R. Beaz- 
ley, esq. Valnable notes have been supplied by 
Edmund "Ward Oliver, esq.] J. M. R. 

SOOTT or SOOT, Sib WILLIAM, Lobd 
Balwbabid (c7. 1682), Scottish judge, was 
elder son of Sir William Scott of Bolwearis, 
by laohel, da^hter of Sir John Moncrieff of 
Moncrieff. He accompanied James IV in 
his expedition into England in 1613, and, 
being tahen prisoner at the battle of Flodden, 
was ohli^d to sdl a portion of his lands of 
Strathmiglo to puzclmse his ransom. In 
February 1634 he was chosen a commissioner 
to parHament, when he was appointed one 
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of the lords of the articles for the harons, an shire, and Lady Henrietta, daun'hterofW‘1 
honour frequently afterwards conferred on liam Kerr, third earl of Lothian fq. vl v^' 
him, olthouf^h obtained by no one else under born after 1673, in ■which year his na 
the rank 01 a peer. On 24 Nov. he was were married (FniZHH, £ooA of Buwlm' ) 
styled a justice, in the absence of the jus- He was admitted a member of the focuh 
tice-general, in a commisoion appointed to of advocates on 26 Feb. 1702. On 20 
do justice on the ‘ malt makers of Leith for 1719 he executed a deed of entail of L?. 
common oppression through the exorbitant lands of Thirlestane. He died on 8 ()c‘* 
dearth raised by them, and of their causing 1726, Scott married, in 1699, Elizah tL 
through the whole realm’ (Acta Farl. Soot, only surviving child of Margaret, baroness 
ii. 316 j Extracts from the Eecords of the Napier, and her husband, John, Brlslme 
Burgh of EdinJburgh, 1403-1628, p. 239). son of an Hdinhurgh -writer. Aiter her 
Oil the institution of the college of justice on decease he mairied Jean, daughter of !sir 

18 May 1632, he was nominated the first John Nisbet of Dirleton, East Lothian, and 
justice on the temporal side, but died before widow of Sir 'William Scott of Harden. 

19 Nov. of the sam^eor. l^hiswif^ Janet Tl-ancis Scott, son of the -first marriage be* 

Lundy, daughter of Thomas Lundy of Lundy, come the fifth baron Napier (^ancestor ot iord 
he had two sons. Sir William, father of Sir NnpierandEttrick)onthe death of his grand- 
James Scott (f, 1670-1606) [q. v.], and mother, who was predeceased by his mothor, 
Thomas (1480 .*’-1639) [q. v.] Scott contributed to Dr. Archibald Pit- 

[Donglaa’a Scottish Barouugisp. 804; Brunton cahme’s ' Relecta Poemata,’ 1726, pro-ring 
and Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice, himself a scholarly writer of eentimeutal 
pp. 10, 20.] T. F. n. and humorous lyrics, and an adept at maca- 

SCOTT, Sib WILLIAM (d, 1663), of ronio verse. In the preface to the volume 
Glerkington, was the eldest son of Laiu'enco his literary merits are highly extolled br 
Scott of Harprig, advocate, clerk to the several contemporaries. A direct Lmily 
privy councU, and one of the clerks of the tradition, starting from his son, assigns to 
court of session. In Not ember 1641 he was him the somewhat broad but decidedly 
knighted by Charles 1. Like his fathei-, ho appreciative and diverting Scottish ballad, 
was one of the clerks of session, and after the 'Blythsome Wedding,’ which is also 
the enaolment of the act of classes rendering claimed for Francis Scmpill [q. v.] Scott s 
it impossible for those who took part in the powers no doubt were equal to the achiLve- 
engagement on behalf of Charles I to hold ment ; and, though there exists nothing 
omce, he was in June 1649 appointed an else of like _ character that is undoubtedly 
ordina^ lord of session with the title of his, the tradition compels attention. 

Lord Glerkington. In 1646 he had hoen [Douglas’s Peerage ; Frazer's Book of Bnc- 
chosen to represent the county of Hadding- eleuch ; Anderson’e Scottish Hation ; Marl 
ton in parliament, and in 1660 was chosen Napier’s History of tbePaitition of the Lennox; 
a commissioner for the county of Edinburgh. Johnson’s IIuBical Museum, ed. Laiag; Allan 
He was also one of the committee of estates, Cunningham’s Songs of Scotland] T. B. 
and took a prominent part in affairs at the SCOTT, WILLIAM Lobd Siottbli 

? eriod of Charles H’s recall to Scotland in (1746-1836), fourth child and eldest son of 
nne 1650. He died on 23 Dec. 1656. By 'William Scott of Newcastle on-Tyne, -who 
his first wife, a daughter of Morrison of was at various times a ‘hoastman’ and 
Prestongrouge, he had one son, Laurence; ‘coal-fitter’ or coal-shipper, and a small 
and by his second wife, Barbara, daughter publican, by his second wife, Jane, daughter 
of Sir John Balmahoy of Bolmahoy, hart.,he of Henry A-tkinson, a local tradesman, -was 
had three sons and three daughlei's. The horn 17 Oct. 1745 (O.S.^ The pubhc 
sons were : John, who succeeded his brother alarm at the Jauohite rebellion and General 
Lam'ence, obtained from his father in patri- Cope's defeat at Prestonpans caused his 
mony the lands and barony of Malleny, and mother to lomove for her oonflnemeatto her 
was the ancestor of the Seotts of Malleny; father’s country house at Hewortli, a place 
James of Bcotsloch; and Hohert, dean of about three miles from Newcastle, and on 
Hamilton, the Burhom eide of the lyne ; it is said that, 

[S'lp James Balfour's Annals; Bishop Guthry's ns the town gales were shut and egress fi'r* 
Memoirs ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation ; Branton bidden, she was lowered from the w-alls into 
and Haig's Senators of the College of Justice.] a boat. At any rate, but for the Incty 

T. F. H. accident of his birth in the county of Dur- 
SCOTT, Sib WILLIAM (1674 P-1726), ham, neither he nor his brother John, Bfte^ 

of Thirlestane, Latin lyrist, eldest eon of wards Lord Eldon [q.v.], was likely to have 

Francis Scott, hart,, of Thirlestane, Selkirk- gone to Oxford. For some years IVilliam 
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Seott Tv«s educated at tlie Newcastle gram- 
mar school, uuder the Eev. Hugh Moises 
fn t 1 fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and, 
S ha ad-rice, he stood for and obtained a 
fcholmship at t'm^pus Ohristi College, Ox- 
ford open to persons bom in Durham, Seven 
davs' after his election be matriculated, on 
3 March 1701. On 20 November 1764 ha 
took his B-A. degree, and on 14 Dee. was 
elected on probation to a Durham fellowship 
et Dniversity College, and was admitted 
ectual fellow on 14 June 1766. He -was at 
once appointed one of the two college tutors, 
end in this capacity earned the reputation of 
being ‘ a very useful, ingeuious man ' (G. 
BiBKBEOK Hinii, Letters qf 8. Johnson,^ i. 
811 420) ; eventually he became senior 
tutor. He appears, however, from a letter 
to his father m 1772, to have found the 
vrork an excessive strain on his health. On 
17 June 1767 ho took bis M. A. degree, pro- 
ceeded B.O.L. on 30 May 1772, and in 1773, 
OB tbe death of JohnW arueford, he was, after 
a contest, elected by convocation Camden 
reader in ancient history. He never pub- 
Ikhed his lectures, and forbade his executors 
to do soj lout they wore very popular and 
dmost as much esteemed as Blackstoue’s 
■Vinetiau lectures. Gibbon speake of them 
with approbation from hearsay, and singles 
tat out as a shiaing example amid the 

£ eTal incapacity of university teachers of 
time 5 Dr. Parr, who seems to have heard 
them, praises them highly (sea Quart. Mev. 
Irev. 33) ; and Milman, who saw the notes of 
them after his death, condrms Gibbon's state- 
ment (Mmitiir, Life of Gibbon, 1830, p. 83). 

Scott’s intimate friendship with Dr. John- 
son began at Oxford, and continued tiU 
Johnson’s death. Hobart Chambers [q. v.], 
his companion at school and college, brought 
them together when Johnson was visiting 
Mm at University College. He accompanied 
Johnson from Newcastle to Edinburgh in 
August 1778, was elected a member of The 
dub in December 1778, and lived to be its 
senior member, and with HawMns and 
Seynolds was an executor of Johneon’s will. 
Boswell records (Boswniu^, L\fe of Johnson, 
eMt. 1835, vii. 97-108) a lon^ conversation 
at a dinner at Scott’s rooms m the Middle 
Temple on 10 April 1778, and Scott was a 
member of, though not on attendant at, the 
duh formed in 1784 by a number of J ohneon’s 
most intimate Mends, to meet monthly at 
the Essex Head in Essex Street, Strand, near 
Johnson’s house (Nioiiols, lAtsrary Anea- 
dotes, ii. 653). Qroker obtained from Lord 
Stowell, in 1829, a considerable number of 
written reminiscences of Johnson, as weD 
as much personal information. The latter 


he used freely in his edition of BosweU, hut 
the former were sent by post to Sir "Walter 
Scott, and, tbe mail being robbed, disap- 
peared ; owing to Lord StoweU's advanced 
age th^ never were re written ( CroJeerFapers, 

Scott’s wish had long bean to go to the 
bar, and as early as 24 June 1762 he entered 
himself os a student at the Middle Temple, 
hut his own caution and his father’s reticence 
about his own means led him to put off his 
removal to London. In the autumn of 1776 
his father died, leaving him an estate in 
Ditt'bam named "Usworth, tbe family bouse 
in Love Lone, Newcastle, and other pro- 
perty, worth altogether, according to Lord 
Eldon, 24,0001. In winding up his father’s 
estate, he for some time continued his shipi- 
ping "business, and thus gained a practical 
experience, which wos afterwards of profes- 
sional value to him. Accordiugly he resigned 
his tutorship, and early in 1777 took chanmers 
at 8 icing’s Bench "Walk, Temple; Wt, 
retaining his Camden readership till 1785, 
he continued to reside occasionally in Oxford. 
He particularly interested himself in increas- 
ing the collections in the Bodleian Library, 
and assisted in raising the fund fur the pur- 
chase of rare works at the Pinelli and Ore- 
veuna sales. 

He elected to practise in the admiralty 
and ecclesiastical courts, and for that pur- 

f ose took the degree of D.O.L. on 23 Juno 
779, and was admitted a member of the 
faculty of advocates at Doctors’ Commons 
on 3 Nov. in the same year. He -was also 
called to the bar on 11 Feb. 1780. At first 
he was so unready a speaker that, although 
he had once spoken for his friend. Andrew 
Dobiason Stoney or Bowes, at the Newcastle 
election in 1777, he wrote out his argu- 
ments, and for several mouths read them in 
court from manuscript; but his talents, 
coupled with his singulaT combination of 
wide reading in history and civil law, and 
practical experience of both college and ship- 
ping business, soon began to leU in the 
special courts in which he sought to practise. 
Briefs and preferments alike were heaped 
upon him, ‘ Ills success is wonderful,’ writes 
John Scott in 1783, •’ and he has been fortu- 
nate beyond example.’ On 21 May 1782 he 
received the crown appointment of advocate- 
general for the office of lord high admiral, 
me emoluments of which iu times of war 
were considerable ; in 1783 the archbishop 
of Oanterbury appointed him to the sineern'e 
office, worth 4001. a year, of registrar of the 
court of faculties. On 30 Aug. 1788. ths 
bishop of London constituted him judge of 
the cousietory court of Loudon. On 3 tiept. 
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1788 he 'waa Imighted, and from the same 
day ran his appointment as king’s advocata- 
geueral, in succession to Sir William Wynne, 
promoted to be dean of arches, though the 
patent was dated S8 Oct. On 24 Sept. 1788 
the archbishop of Canterbury appointed 
him Ticar-generalforthe proTince of Oanter- 
bury; and he was also commissary of the 
city and diocese of Canterbury, and chan- 
cellor of the diocese of London. On the 
death of Halifax, bishop of St. Asaph, he 
became master of the mculties on 3 A^ril 
1700, and was elected a bencher of his inn 
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judge of the high court of admiralty, and 
was sworn of the privy council. 

Scott had not been long at the bar before 
he sought to enter parliament. As early as 
1779 he wrote to hia brother that he wanted 
to find a seat. When Sir Hoger Newdigate 
retired from the representation of the uni- 
versity of Oxford in 1780, Scott and Sir Wil- 
liam jTones both came forward, but, as their 
friends saw, with little ohauce of success 
(Johnson to Mrs. Thrale, 9 May and 6 June 
1780). Sir William Bolben was returned. 
In 1784 Scott was elected for the close 
Wough of Downton, hut was unseated on 
petition ; he stood again in 1790 and won 
and kept the seat. At last, on Sir William 
Dolben’s death in March 1801, he was elected 
for Oxford University, and continued to re- 

f resent it till his elevation to the House of 
lOrds. During his first six years in the 
House of Commons ha spoke only once, on 
2 June 1796, when, having been mentioned 
by Dundas as the legal adviser of ministers 
with regard to the instructions sent to Sir 
Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis in the 
West Indies, he was compelled to rise and 
take port in the debate. Afterwards he 
made occasional ^eeches and brought in 
hills on ecclesiastical and legal questions. 
He proposed Abbot, his fellow university 
member, upon bis re-election as speaker on 
16 Nov. 1802. ‘ Nothing could be more 
appropriate than his language,’ writes Wil- 
herfoTce {h'ife, iii. 73). In 1803 he brought 
in the Curates Bill, which was thrown out 
in the House of Lords at the end of the ses- 
sion (CoLOnnsiBB, Diary, i. 676). With 
his Clergy Besidence Bill he was more suc- 
cessful, Under the sanction of the govern- 
ment he introduced it on 6 April, and it 
received the royal assent on 7 July (Pellew, 
Idfe of Lord Sidmoufh, ii. 189). In 1804 he 
reintroduced the Curates BiU, but too late 
to pass it, and in 1805 feared to bring it 
in again, as he thought his university hostile 
to it. Subsequently it passed as on ' Act to 
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amend the 21 Henry VHI as to Hurdltfel 
of Livmgs,’ and was the basis of the bioad^ 
act passed by Lord Harrowby. But in the 
main Scott was a steady opponent of refu-m. 
On 26 May 1810 he deolareS himself oM 
to any concession to the claims of the Homan 
catholics (ILansard, xvii. 183). On 23 Jan 
1812 there was a long debate on excommu- 
nications by process from the ecclesiastical 
court, in which hia speech in their favour 
was so strenuously and successfully replied 
to by Eomilly and othei-a that he was 
obliged to promise to bring in a bill for their 
abolition, a promise which he fulfilled m 
July 1813, but ‘very reluctantly, for he had 
Uttle taste for reform ’ (Eojiieit, Memoirs 
iii. 6) ; the bLH passed as 63 George III’ 
c. 127 . Martin’s bill for regulating the office 
of registrar in admiralty was so fltered by 
' his amendments that its supporters would 
have preferred that it should not pais at all. 
He opposed the Chapel Exemptions BiU in 
1815 os being a relief of dissenters, and in 
1817 and 1818 resisted Cnrwen’s Tithes Bill. 
‘ Scott,’ writes RomiUy (Me7notrs, iii. 3J0)J 
‘ who, as member for the university of Ox- 
ford, conceives himself bound to watch with 
great jealousy every innovation with respect 
to ecclesiastical proper^, expressed great 
doubt about the bill. His last prominent 
appearance in the House of Commons was 
at the opening of the session of 1820, when 
he moved the speaker, Manners-Sutton, into 
the chair. Though his friends had long ex- 
pected a peerage for him, it was not till 1821 
that he received it ; when, on the occasion 
of the coronation of George IV, and by 
patent dated 17 July 1821, he was created 
a barou with the title of StoweU of 
Stowell Park, an estate which be had bought 
in Gloucestershire. He took kis seat on 
5 Feb. 1822. His appearances in the House 
of Lords after his elevation to the peerage 
were rare, though on ecclesiastical questions 
his opinion was much deferred to. In 1823 
he moved for a committee to inquire into the 
state of the marriage laws, hut hardly appears 
otherwise to have taken part in debate. 

On 14 Aug. 1820 ha resigned his office in 
the cousistonal court. His last decision in 
that court was Huding v . Smith (2 Haggabp, 
Consistory Deports, S71), but he clang 
tenaciously to his judgeship in the admiralty 
court, though he had been tempted to resign 
it in 1808, when, on Sir William Wynne's 
retirement, he received, and, on Eldon’s 
advice, refused, the offer of the moie dignified 
hut less lucrative office of dean of the archeb. 
Hia faculties had begun to fail, more perham 
outwardly thau in reality Loss of sight 
and weakness of voice obliged him to em- 
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S ' gij 0. Eobinson, and afterwards Dr. match was discountenanced by Lord Eldon, 
on to rend his judgments for him. and was ill-assorted ftom the first. Scott 
of his judgments was given in the cele- was parsimonious and convivial, Lady Sligo 
liiated case of the slave Grace, 26 Sept. 1827 domestic and open-handed. They lived un- 
iMooBE Memoirs, vi. 166). At length, on happily, first at her house in Grafton Street, 
on Feb. *1828, old age compelled him to re- which was settled on Scott for life, and to 
'|L. girWalterSoott writes, 24 ^y 1828: which he removed from 6 College Square, 
<'Uetroyoldandmuoh-esteemedfriend,Lord Bootors’ Commons, where he had lived over 
sioweUj looking very frail and even coma- thirty years, and afterwards in Cleveland 
lose. Quantum mutatus! He was one of the Row, hut they soon informally separated, 
uleasantest men I ever knew’ (Lookhabt, and on 26 Ang. 1817 she died, having home 
Tift of Scott, vii. 136). For the rest of his him no children. 

life he lived principally at Earley Court, In person Scott was below the middle 
Berkshire, which he occupied in right of his height, fair-haired, corpulent in his later 
feat wife. Lord and Lady Sidmouth, his years, of a benign expression of face, and, 
ion-in-law and daughter, resided there with though slovenly in dress, very courteous and 
him during great port of the year, and Lord polished in manner. There is a portrait of 
fildon was a constant visitor. Down to him, paintedinl612fortbB l^Tewcastl^uUd- 
April 18S3 he was in communication with hall, and engraved in Twiss’s ‘Life of Sdon,’ 
lord Eldon about public affairs, hut after vol. ii. His constitution was feeble in hda 
that his mind gave way. He was never early years ; he was always a great eater 
made aware of the death of his son in Ko- and drinker, a ‘two-bottle man’ (Bobw:bi.l’s 
vember 1836, and though his wiU, which he Johnson, ed. 1836, viii. 67), and a bon vivant, 
made himself on 30 April 1830, made no His brother said of him ‘ he will drink any 
piorision for the event of his surviving his given quantity of port.’ Despite his excesses 
mn, his daughter felt it to he useless to en- his bowy he^th remained mod till he was 
deivour to hrmg him to make arrangements nearly nmety. All his life Tie was a saving 
adapted to the altered ciroumstancea. He man ; the phrase ‘ the elegant simplicity of 
died at Earley Court in the afternoon of the three per cents’ is his, and many stories 
28 Jan. 1886, and was buried at Sonning, were told of his niggardliness. Yet all his 
near Heading. His personalty was sworn life, as ‘ Dr. Scott of the Commons ’ and ns a 
under 280,0001, and he left besides landed judge, he was welcome in the best society of 
estates producing 12,0001. per annum. his time ; he was a wit and a scholar, and, as a 

Scott married, on 7 April 1781, Anna speaker, master of a cold, polished eloquence. 
Haiia, eldest daughter of John BaguoH of As a judge he stands in the front rank 
Euley Court, He^shiie, by whom he had with Hale and Mansfield^ and his services 
four children ; only two grew up s "Wil- to maritime and international law are un- 
litm , who was M.F. for Gatton &om 1826 surpassed. His decisions are reported in 
to 1830, and died of intemperance on the reports of Christopher Hobinaon (1798- 
20 Nov. 1836 JIfaa. 1836, i. 09) ; 1808), Edwards (1808-12), Dodson Q816- 

aud Mary Anne, who married first, in 1800, 1822), and Haggard (1789-1821). Befoia 
Colonel Thomas Townsend of Honington, Scott’s time no reports of the decisions of 
Iforwickshire, and secondly, in 1828, the the admiralty court had been published, 
first Viscount Sidmouth. His first wife He was thus little fettered by the judgments 
died on 4 Sept. 1809, during his absence on of his predecessors, and wasiree to he guided 
a visit to the Duke of Atholl in Scotland, by the writers on Homan, oanon, and inter- 
Ee became acquainted with his second wife, national law, and by the historical material 
Louisa Catherine, a daughter of Admiral with which his own reading had made him 
Earl Howe, widow of Jolm, first inaiquis of famEiar. At the same tune the circum- 
Sligo, whom he married 10 April 1818, stances of the French wars poured into his 
through having to pass sentence on 16 Dec. court for decision the fullest and most varied 
1812, us presiding judge of the admiralty series of oases in maritime law that has ever 
sessions at the (Hd B^ey, upon her son, occurred. He thus enjoyed the greatest 
the second marquis, for enticing two eeamen opportunity of giving unityand consistency 
to desert from a man-of-war at Malta and to a whole department of English law, and 

i ’sin the crew of his yacht. The story that for a generation he was rather a lawgiver 
judjr Sligo made tho first advances for a than a judge in the ordino^ sense of the 
marriage in the ‘ New Monthly Magazine ’ term. Upon many maritime points his 
for January 1846 is ill-founded, but the judgments are atUl the only low | and, little 
uc^uamtance of Sir WiUiam Scott and Lady popular as they were at the moment among 
Sbgo certainly arose from this trial. The the Americans, who often Buffered by them, 
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tlieylavQ been accepted by the United States 
courts also as aumoritatiTe (see Zi/a of 
Judge Sfory, i. 604). ‘There has seldom,’ 
saysLoid Bioiwham ( ‘ Statesmen of the Time 
of George Hv Worls, ed. 1872, iv. 67), 
‘if ever, appeared in the profession of the 
law any one so peculiarly endowed with all 
the learning and capacity which can accom- 
plish, as well os all the graces which con 
embellish, the judicial character. . . . His 
judgment was of the highest east ; ealra, 
firm, enlarged, penetrating, profound. His 
powers of reasoning -were in proportion great, 
and still more refined than extensive. . . . 
If ever the praise of being luminous could 
be bestowed u;^on human composition, it 
was upon his judgments, and it was the 
approbation constantly, and as it were pecu- 
liarly, appropriated to those wonderful exhi- 
bitions of judicial capacity.’ 

The British Museum Catalogue wrongly 
attributes to him ‘ The Essence of Algornon 
Sydney’s work on Government, by a Student 
of the Inner Temple,’ 1795, but he is said 
to have written ‘ Observations by Givis,' 1811, 
and ‘Letters on the Bullion Committee,’ 
(.luon.) 1812. 

[In diltlition to authorities given above, see 
Dr. W. E. Surtees's Lives of Lords Stowell and 
Eldon, 1846, reprinted with corrections from 
Colburn's New Monthly Magazine, vole, lixiv., 
Isxv. Izxvi. ; Ohriss’s Life of Eldon; Townsend’s 
Life of Lord Stowell inLives of Twelve Irish Emi- 
nent ludges, reprinted from Law M<iguzine, xvi. 
28 ; Gent. Mag. 1836, i. 427 ; Quarterly Eoviow, 
XXV. 46 (probably by Talfourd). Scott's most 
impoitantadmiraltyjudgmoDts — the Maria 1799, 
and the Giatitudine, ISOl — are to bo found in 
Bobinson's Beports; a separate report of his 
greatest matrimonial case (Dalrymple v. Bal- 
rymple) was published byDr. J. Eodsonin 1811 ; 
in 1867 a collection of these judgments was pub- 
lished by Clark of Edinburgh. His judgment in 
the case of* The mongrel woman Grace’ is given in 
the New Stato Trials, li. 273, and was pimUshed 
separately from bis notes by Dr. Haggard in 
1827. He kept a dliry 'of considoiable interest' 
(Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. iv. 292), which has 
not been printed.] J. A. H. 

SCOTT. WILLIAM (1797-1848), jockey, 
brother or John Scott (1794-1871) [g. v.], 
the trainer, was horn at Chixjpenham in 1797, 
and first employed in the etaUes of his father, 
who k^t the Ship Inn, Ship Street, Ox- 
ford. Hi 1816 he received further instruc- 
tion under James Croft, the weU-kuown 
trainer at Middleham, and was then in the 
service of Mr. Thomas Houldsworth imtil 
1823. As a partner with his brother in the 
Whitewall training stables fi;om 1823, he 
obtained the opportunity of riding many 
good horses, and very soon became one of 
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the best known and most succes-ful iocko;? 
of hie day. Strength, judgment, nnS suji 
were tho distinguishing points of bi^ Lur- . 
mansbip. His successes extended ovtr a 
period of rather more th.in twenty years opi 
included four victories in the race for Hw 
Derby— in 1832 for Mr. Eobert EMsdak ou 
St. Giles, in 1835 for Mr. .Tobn Bowea on Jluu- 
dig,in 1842 for Colonel Anson on Attila.and 
in 1843 for Mr. Bowes on Cotherstone ; thre- 
victories in the Oaks— in 1836 forlilmwlfnnd 
his brother on Cyprian, in 18-38 for Lord Ohe- 
terfield on Industry, and in 1841 for Lord 
Westminster on Ghuzuee; nine victories iu 
the race for the St. Leger— in 1831 for Mr. 
T. O. Powlett on Jack Spigott, in 1825*fi r 
Mr. Eichard Watt on Memnon, in 1828 for 
the Hon. E. Petre on The Colonel, in IgJI 
for Mr. Petre on Eowton, in 1888 for Lord 
Chesterfield on Don John, in 1839 for Major 
Yarhurgh on Charles XTI, in 1840 for Lord 
Westminster ouLauncelot, in 1841 for Lord 
Westminster on Satirist, and in 1840 on Sir 
Tatton Sykes for himself. 

Sir Tatton Sykes, originally called Tib- 
thorpe, was bred by Scott in 1843. Eidden 
by hiB owner, he in 1846 started six times 
and won three times. At the Newmarket 
^ruig meetiM ho won the Two Thousand 
duineas, at Ejpsom he ran second for the 
Derby, at Newoastle-on-Tyne he ran for tbs 
North Darby, at York he won the Knaves- 
mire Stakes, at Doncaster (as already stated) 
ho won the St. Leger, and at Newmarket 
First October meeting ho ran second for the 
Grand Duke Michael Slakes. Alter quar- 
relling with his brother, Scott set up train- 
ing stables of his own ; but he was not suc- 
cessful, and, falling into dissipated habits, he 
soon lost the greater part of his money. His 
last mount was on Chxistopherintheljerbvof 
1847 . He died at Highfield House, near Mel- 
ton, on 26 Sept. 1848, and was buried at 
Meaux, near Malton, on 2 Oct. Be married a 
daughter of Mr. Richardson, draper at Bover- 
ley, by whom he left a son and a daughter. 

[Scott and Sebright, by tho Druid, 1 862, p 17 ; 
Sporting Eoview, October 1842 p. 24.1 (with 
portrait), November 1846 pp. 298-301 (with 
engraving of Sir Tatton Sykes) December 1818 
pp. 407-10 : Black’s Jockey Club, pp 361, iVc. ; 
Taunton’s Portraits of Race Horses, 1838, li 3U3 
(with portrait) ; Bell’s Life in London, 1 Oct. 
1648, p. 3 ; see also ‘ The Doucastoi St. Leger’ 
in Sir F. H. Doyle’s The Return of the Guiirds 
and other Poems, 1883, pp. 11-19.] G, 0. B. 

SCOTT, WILLIAM (1813-1872), dirine, 
born in London on 2 May 1813, was the 
second son of Thomas Scott, merchant, of 
Clement’s Lane and Newingfton, Surrey. Iu 
October 1827 he was enterel at Merchant 
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Tft’.lors' Scliool, and on 14 June 1831 he 
matriculated at Queen’s OoEege, Oxford, as 
exhibitioner. He Tvas Michel scholar 
in l8St-8, and m-aduated B.A. in 1836 and 
1I.A. in 1839. Ordained deacon in 1836 and 
nriest in 1837, he held three curacies, the 
list of which -was under Williain Dodsworth 
[■q.v.l at Christ Church, Albany Street, Lon- 
don. 183® 1^® ™®-8e perpetual curate of 
Cliriat Chnrch, Hoxton, -where he remained 
6111860, and -was widely kno-wn as ' Scott of 
Hoxton.’ In 1800 he was appointed by Lord- 
chancellor Campbell -wear of St. Clave’s, 
Jewi'j, with St. Martin Pomeroy. 

Scott was on active member of the high- 
church party. When in 1841 its organ, the 
■Gbrietian Itemembrancer,’ was set on foot, 
lie was made co-editor -with Francis Garden, 
la 1814, when it became a quarterly, James 
Bowling Mosley [q. v.] for a short time suc- 
ceeded Harden, hut during a large part of 
the career of the paper, -which ended in 1808, 
Scott was sole emtor, lie felt deeply the 
secession of Hewman, who regarded Scott 
-with respect (see a letter to Kehle, 29 April 
1842, J.H. NnwMAij-’s Letters, eA, Moztsy, 
iL 896). Though personally imacquainted 
with him, Scott wrote of Ne-wman to J. B. 
Modey that he had ‘ lived upon him, made 
him my better and other nature.’ Scott 
took a leading part in the agitation foUow- 
iag the Gorham judgment. His ‘ Letter to 
the Eev. Daniel Wilson,’ 1860, a reply to 
'Wilson's bitter attack ou the Tractarians, 
possed through four editions. In 1846 he 
joinedFusey and his associates in their efforts 
to prevent the ordination at St. Paul’s of 
Samuel Gobat, the Lutheran bishop-elect of 
Jemsidem. Ten years later he -was, with 
Fasey, Xeble, and others, one of the eighteen 
clergy who signed the protest against Arch- 
bishop Sumner's condemnation of Archdeacon 
Paoison. Scott’s advice was much sought 
by HeniT PhiUpotts [q, v.], bishop of Exeter, 
aadhy W alter Kerr Uamilton [q. v.], bish op of 
Salisbury. Dean Ohurch was his intimate 
friend. He wae among the founders of the 
' Saturday Eeview,’ to which he constantly 
enntributed, and was long a zealous member 
of Mr. Gladstone’s election committees at 
Oxford, voting for him at his last candida- 
ture in 1868. 

In London Scott’s influence was especially 
great. He was one of the prime movers in 
the formation in 1848 of the London Dnion 
on Church Matters, and from 1869 onwards 
-was chairman of the committee of the Eccle- 
aiological Society. Ue was one of the chief 
advisers of Milman and Mausel in the work 
of restoration at St. Paul’s Cathedral, acting 
for some time as honorary secretary of the 
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restoration committee. In 1868 Scott was 
elected president of Sion College, then in 
process of reform, and next year published 
a continuation of the ‘Account’ of that 
foundation by John Hussell (1787-1803). 

Scott died on 11 Jan. 1873 of spinal 
disease, and was buried iu Highgate ceme- 
tery, He married Margaret Beloe, grand- 
daughter of William Beloe [q. v.], and bad 
three sons and two daughteis 

In. 1841 he edited, -with additions and 
illustrations, Laurence’s ‘Lay Baptism in- 
valid ; ’ and in 1847, for the Library of Anglo- 
Catholic Theology, the -wor^ of Archbishop 
Laud in seven volumes. Several of his ser- 
mons are in A. Watson’s ‘ Collection.’ His 
'Plain Words for Plain People,' 1844, cen- 
sured the Society for Promoting Christian 
Euowlcdge for garbling theological -^vorks. 

[0. J.Robinson’s Uegister of Merchant Taylors’ 
School; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715 - 1886 ; 
Oiockford’sClericalPii'ectory; Guardian, 17 Jan. 
1872 , reproduced in Church Times, 19 Jan.; 
Times, 16 Jan. 1872 ; J. B. Mozley’s Letters, ed. 
Anne Mozley, 1885 , pp. 156 , 168 , 169 , 321 , 322 ; 
Church's O^ord Movement, p. 352 , and Life and 
Letters, p. 116 ; Liddon’s life of Fusoy, iii. 77 , 
412 ; 'V^rks in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; Men of the 
Beign and Notes and Queries, Itb ser.ix. 66, give 
wrong date of birth.) G. Lb G. N. 

SCOTT, WILLIAM BELL (1811-1890), 
poet, painter, and miscellaneous -writer, born 
ou 12 Sept. 1811 at St. Leonard’s, Edin- 
burgh, was the seventh child of Hebert 
Scott ^1777-1841) [q. V.], the engraver, by 
bis wile Hess Bell, a niece of the sculptor 
Go-won. David Scott [q. v.], the painter, 
was an elder brother. The death in infancy 
of the four elder children of the family sad- 
dened the household for many years, and the 
parents joined the baptist 'body. William 
was educated at Edinburgh high school, and 
received his first art teaching from his 
father. He afterwards attended classes at 
the Trustees’ Academy, and in 1831 was for 
some months in London drawing from the 
antique in the British Museum. Subse- 
quently he assisted his father, now an invalid, 
iu his business as an engraver, -which he 
carried on in a tenement overlookum Parlia- 
ment House Square, Edinburgh. He began 
to -write poetiy, and sought out Christopher 
Korth and other celebrities for advice and 
encom’agemenl. Some of bis poems appeared 
in ‘Tail’s Magazine’ and in the ‘Edmburgh 
University Souvenir ' for 1834. In 1887 he 
removed to London, where he supported him- 
self precariously by etching, engraving, and 
painting. His first picture, ‘ The Old Eng- 
lish Boilad Singer,’ was exhibited in 1838 at 
the British Institution. In 1840 ‘ The Jester ’ 
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appeared in the Norfolk Street Gallery, and 
in 1842 he exhibited at the academy. Down 
to his last appearance at the academy in 1869 
he exhibited in all twenty pictures in London. 
In 1848 he sent a cartoon to the coi^etition 
of designs for the decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament. The cartoon was unsuccessful, 
hut procured him from the hoard of trade 
the offer of a mastership in the government 
schools of design at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He had alreadf maixied hDss Letitia Mar- 
gery Norquoy. and, desirous of a fixed in- 
come, he accepted this offer, which gave him 
for twenty years a chief part in the or- 
ganising of art schools in the north under 
the department of science and art. 'When 
in 1864 he returned once more to London, 
he continued his connection with the de- 
partment at South Hensington as artist em- 
ployed in decoration, and as examiner in art 
schools, till 1886. 

During Scott’s stay in the north his lite- 
rary and artistic activity was verjrmeat. 
About 1856 he executed for Sir Walter 
l^evelyan at Wellington Hall a series of 
eight large pictoes, with numerous life-sire 
figures, in illustration of the history of 
lfi»rthumberland and the border. The scheme 
of decoration was completed in 1868-4 by 
tbe addition of eighteen oil pioturee in the 
spandrils of the arches of the haU, on the 
subject of the haUad of Chevy Chose. In 
18^9 Scott began bia lifelong friendship 
with Miss Boyd of Penldll Castle, Ayr- 
shire, where in 1863 he painted a series 
of deigns illustiating the ‘King’s Qiihair’ 
in encaustic on the walls of a circular stair- 
case. In 1870 he bought Bellevue House 
in Chelsea, and divided Ilia time for the rest 
of his days between London and Ayr-i 
sbire. In London be had a large oiide 
of friends^ and was for fifty years iu close 
contact with the chief literary and artistic 
coteries of the metropolis. His relations 
with Bossetti were especially ultimate, and 
he was acquainted with Mr. Swinburne. 
The later years of his life were devoted to 
writing his reminiscences. These appeared 
after his death in 1892 in two volumes — 
'Autobiographical Notes of the Life of Wil- 
liam Bell Scott ; and Notices of his Artistic 
and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1880 to 1882 ; 
edited by W. Minto ’ (with two portraits, 
fi;om etchings by himself). The frankness, 
and even surliness, of his tone and occa- 
sional inaccuracy caused e^eral irritation ; 
but the work is avaluabte contribution to 
the history of literary and artistic society. 
Scott died, after several years of suffering, 
tom. angina pectoris, on 22 Nov. 1890 at Pen- 
kill Cosue. Swinburne wrote memorial 


verses on Lis death (Athen«evm, 28 Pp>. 
1891). ’ ' 

It is probably upon his poetry that Scott's 
reputation will ultimately rest. Blaise and 
Shelley were his chief models, and Rossetti's 
friendship was a continual stimulus to him 
But he lacked Eossetti’s intensity and artistic 
genius. FundamentaUy he was* Scotch, and 
lu spite of the breadth of his sympathies Ms 
beat poetry is mystical and motapbyVical 
rather than romantic. He is an artist of 
the German schools, never of the Italian. 

His chief published designs are : 1. ‘Chorea 
Sanoti'Viti ; or Steps in the Journey of Prince 
Legion : twelve Designs by W. B. Scott, ’Ijon- 
don, 1861, 4to. 2. ‘ WiUiam Blake : Etch- 
ings from his Works by W. B. Scott, with 
descriptive text,’ London, 1878, fol. 

His very numerous writings may be clas- 
sified under : I. Pobtet. — 1, ‘ Hades ; or the 
Transit : and tbe Progress of tbe Mind. Two 
Poems by W. _B. Scott,’ London,’ 12mo, 
1888, with two illustrations. 2. ‘ The Year 
of the World: a Philosophical Poem ou 
Bedemption from the Fall, by William B. 
Scott,’ Edinburgh, London, 18mo, 1846: 
this is Scott’s only long poem ; the preface 
emloins that the five ports were written at 
different periods. 8. ‘Poems by William 
Bell ScotL with three niustrations,' Lon- 
don and Newcastle, 8vo, 1854. 4. ‘ Poems 
by WiUiam BeU Scott; Ballads, Studies 
from Nature, Sonnets, &c., iUustrated ^ 
seventeen Etchings by tbs Author and 
L. Alma Tadema,”Lonaon, 8vo, 1876 : this 
volume marks Scott’s highest point of 
achievement in poetry; many of tbe sonnets 
have gained a ]^ace m anthologies. 6. 
Poet’s Harvest Home : being one hundred 
short Poems, by William Bell Scott,' Lon- 
don, lOmo, 1882; another edition, 'with an 
aftermath of twenty short poems,’ London, 
8vo, 1893. 

II.Aet. — ^ 1. ‘ Memoir of [his brotherJDavid 
Scott, containing his Journal in Italy, Notes 
on Art, and other Papers,’ Edinburgh, 1830, 
8vo. 2. ‘Antiquarian Gleanings in the Norlli 
of England : being Examples of Antique Fur- 
niture, Plate, Church Decorations, &c. . . . 
drawn and etched ’ (with descriptions), Lou- 
don, 1861, 4to. 8. 'Half-hour Lectures ou 
the History and Practice of the Fine and 
Ornamental Arts . . . with fifty fllu<-tra- 
tions by the Author, engraved by W. J. 
Linton,' London, 1861, 8vo ; these lectures 
were given to Scott’s students at Newcastle; 
they were revised in 1867 and m 1874 
4. ‘ Albert Diirer : his Life and Works ; in- 
clude Autobiographical Papers and Com- 
plete Catalogues . . . with six Etchings by 
the Author and other Illustrations,’ London, 
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ia(5f) 8vo ; a copy of this, -with copious manu- 
c,rTiot notes by the author, is in the British 
Vn-Bum Library. 6. ‘ Gems of Prench Art : 
1 &rie 3 of Carbon-photographs from the 
Pictures of Eminent Modem Artists, with 
Pematbs on the Works selected and an Essay 
on the French School,’ London, 1871, 4lo. 
8-7, Similar works on modern Belgian and 
modem German art followed in 1872 and 

1873. 8. ‘ The British School of Sculpture, 
illustrated by twenty Engmyings from the 
Finest 'Works of Deceased Masters of the 
^ and fifty 'Woodcuts: with a prelimi- 
nary Essay and Notices of the Artists,’ Lon- 
don 1872, 8vo. 9. ‘ Our British Landscape 
peters, from Samuel Scott to David Oox 

with a Preliminary Essay and Bioma- 
p llipnl Notices,’ London, 1872, 4to. 10. ‘ Iln- 
^0 and the Spamah School of Painting: 
Sftecn Engravings in Steel and nineteen on 
■ffoodj with an Account of the School and 
its Gfreat jSIosters,’ London, 1873. 11. ‘The 
Little Masters (Albrecht Altdorfer, Hans 
Sebald Beham, &o.),’ London, 1879, 8vo ; 
this appeared in the ‘ Series of Illustrated 
Biogra^es of the Great Artists ; ’ it was 
lepnblished in 1880. 12. 'A Descriptive 

Catalogue of Engravings, brought together 
with a view to lUustrate the Art of Bn- 
jraving on Copper and Wood from the 
liorentine Niello Workers in the Fifteenth 
Century to that of William Blake,’ privately 
printed, London, 1880, 4to. 

Scott also edited a series of editions of the 
woria of English poets, with more or less 
elaborate memoirs. The more important are ; 
Keats’s ‘Poetical Works,’ 1873, 8vo, four 
editions; L. E. Landon’s ‘Poetical Works,’ 
IST^vo, 2 edits. ; Byron’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 

1874. 8vo, 4 edits. ; Ooleridge’s ‘ Poetical 
'iForls’ (iUuatmtedl, 1874, 8vo, 4 edits. ; 
Shelley’s ‘PoeticalWorks, '1874, 8vo, 2 edits. ; 
Shakespeare’s ‘Works,’ 1876, 8vo; Scott’s 
'Poetical Works,’ 1877, Svo, 4 edits. 

piemoir of David Soott and Autobiographical 
Notes, mentioned above; Obituary noticee in 
the Academy, xxxviii. 529 ; Athcnsum, 1890, p. 
71S ; Timas, 27 Nov 1890 ; article by H. Buxton 
Forman in Celebrities of the Centuiy, 1890; 
MBes’s Poets and the Poetry of the Century (Fre- 
derick Tennyeon to Clough), 1891.] B. B. 

SCOTTOW, JOSHCJA (1618-1693), 
colonist, seems to have come of a Sufiblk 
fiimily, and to have been born in England 
in 1618. He went out to Massachusetts 
with his widowed mother, Thomasina Soot- 
tow, about 1634. He was admitted a mem- 
ber of the ‘ old church ’ at Boston on 19 March 
1689, and allotted building land at Muddy 
Siver, or Brooklino, the same year ; he also 
owned property at Soarborough (in Maine), 


He became a shipowner and merchant of re- 
pute inBoston. Hisname(u8aally with'cap- 
tain’ prefixed) frequently occurs in connec- 
tion with municipal matters. In 1666 he was 
summoned, along with the governor and com- 
pany of Massachusetts, in respect of some 
miury done to the ship Oleron. He was a 
pillar of his church, and prominent in its 
meetings for prayer. Se wall records ‘a brave 
shower of rain while Captain Scottow was 
praying after much drought.’ He died on 
20 Jan. 1693 (SrwMii,, Diary). 

Scottow^ married about 1643, and ap- 
parently his wife and four children survived 
him. One of his daughters married Thomas 
Savage, from whom descended James Savage 
(1767-1846) [q. v.l, the antiquary. 

Scottow was the author of some rare 
pamphlets: 1. ‘Old Men’s Tears for their 
own Declensions mixed with fears of their 
and posterities further falling off from 
New England’s Primitive Constitution. Pub- 
lished by some of Boston’s old Planters and 
some other,’ Boston, 1691 ; in this hs di- 
rectly attributes the losses of New England 
by disease and Indian raids to visitation for 
the sins of the public. 2. ‘ A Narrative of 
the Planting of the Massachusetts Colony, 
anno 1628, with the Lord’s signal presence 
the first thirty years,’ Boston, 1694; re- 
printed in ‘Massachusetts Historical Be- 
cords ’ (4th ser. iv. 279 sq.) 

[Collections of Massachusetts Biisturical So- 
ciety, especially 2tid ser. iv. 100, 4th eei. viii, 
631, and note.] C. A. H. 

SOOTHS or EKianiTA, JOHN O 860), 
philosopher, was, ss his first surname shows, of 
Irish origin ; and the fact is expressly stated 
by Prudentius, bishop of Troyes (‘ De Preede- 
Btinatione contra loannem Scotum,’ xiv., in 
MiaiTD'B Patrol, hat. oxv, 1194 The 
supposition that he was a native of Scotland 
is altogether controiy to the usage of the 
word ‘ Scotus ’ at the time. To contem- 
poraries he was always known as Joannes 
^otus or ‘Scotigena.’ His alternative sur- 
name was used only as a litera^ pseudonym 
in the titles of his versions of Dionysius the 
Areopagite ; and this, as it is found in the 
oldest manuscripts, was not Erlgeua, hut 
Eiiugena or lerugena. That John formed 
it on the model of Grajugena has been in- 
ferred from the lines in which he celebrates 
his favourite author, St. Maximus: 

Opuisquis amat formam pulchiae laudare eopbiae 

Te legat essiduus, Mimme Gr^ugena. 

(Clip. p. 1236 ) 

The first element ia the name is doubtless 
derived from Birin (accoB. iErim) : the alter- 
native form suggests lepog, since Ireland was 
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i) Uphs VTitrot or vTjiros rav UpS)V, and the 
omission of the aspimto occurs also in tlie 
translations of Dionysius (seePLOss, prooon., 
pp. six, XX, and L. TBiUBB, Aihandl. der 
phil. Cl. der kgl, Bayer. Akad. xix. 360, 
1891). "William of Malmesbury {Epist. ad 
Petrum) read the -word as Heruligena, and 
traced John to Pannonia ; tvlule in modern 
times Bale made him a Briton born at St. 
Da-rid’s, Dempster (But. Ecchs. Gent. Seat. 
i. 42, ed. 1829) derived him feom Ayr, and 
Thomas Gale Testimonia ’ prefixed to his 
edition of the boohs de Dimione Natura) 
from. ‘ Eriuven ’ in the marches of Hereford. 
The combination of ‘loannes Scotus Eri- 
gena ’ is perhaps not older than TJasher ( Vete- 
rumEpiatolarumHibernicarum Sylloge,-g. 67) 
and Gme ; and Gale, '^ho prints ‘ Joanne Eri- 
gena Scoto ’ at the head of the version of 
St. Maximus, is careful to avoid either com- 
bination in his text ; nor is it found in Bale, 
Tanner, or Gave. At an earlier time, indeed, 
many writers believed John Scotus and 
John Erigena to be different persons, the 
former of whom, according to Trittheim (‘De 
Script. Ecoles.' in 0pp. Eist. i. 262, ed. 1601), 
lived under Charles the Great, the latter 
rmder his grandson ; while Dempster in 1627 
made Erigena the earlier. 

Of John’s earlier life nothing historical is 
recorded. There is indeed a fable in Bole 
which tells how he travelled to Athens and 
studied Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic for 
many years, returning thence at last to 
Italy and Gaul ; but Bale gives the clue by 
which to discover the real basis of his stoiyy 
since he describes John as ‘ ex patricio geni- 
tore nalius.’ Now John, the son of Fatricius, 
a Spaniard (see EaBniCixre, Eiblioth. Greea. 
iii. 284, ed. Horles), was the translator of 
the ‘Secreta Secretonun’ currently attri- 
buted in the middle ages to Aristotle, and 
the facts above stated are a mere adaptation i 
of the account which John the translator 
oiyes of his own wanderings. Anthony 
Wood (Mist, arid Antiq. of the Uhiv. of 
Oeford, i. 89) carries haw the identification 
of the two Johns to the authority of Boger 
Bacon, but surely because he used a copy 
of the ' Secreta Secretorum ’ which contained 
glosses by Bacon (MS. Corpus Ghristi OoU. 
Oxon. Eo. cxlix) ; the translator’s narrative^ 
however, naturally occurs not in Bacon's 
glosses, but in his own preface (see on the 
whole question PooiD, Illustr. app. i.) The 
identification, with all that follows mom i1^ 
is a modem invention. 

Not leas apocryphal is the story which 
makes John Scotus a disciple of Bede, and 
invited to Gaul by Charles the Gireat. Even 
Bole (ii. 24, p. 124) noticed the anachronism. 


though in another place (xiv. 32, pt. ii. pp 
seq.) he fell a victim to the confusion Vet/ 
buting to the first John Scotus, whose txial 
tence is doubtful, works by the second and 
referring to the former a statement which 
Simeon of Durham (‘ Hist. Peg.’ S 9 
0pp. ii. 116, ed. Arnold) makes ot the latter 
The confusion reappears in many other 
writers (e.g. PossEViinrs, Apparatm Saea- 
i. 989). A grosser variant of it, whidl 
made John Scotus one of the founders of 
the university of Paris, is older than "Vincent 
of Beauvais, who cites it in his ‘ Speculum 
Historinle,’ xxiii. 178, f. 308 (ed. Cologne 
1494). The story is, in fact, an enlarge- 
ment of the legendary account which the 
monk of St. Gall (‘ Gesta Karoli Magni,’ i. 1 
inPEBTZ, Mon. Germ. Mist. ii. 781) gives 
of the 'merchants of wisdom’ who came 
from Ireland, and were welcomed at the 
Erankiah king’s court, assisted by nn inter- 
polation in a rescript of Nicolas I (as given 
by Btousttb, Mist. Univ. Paris, i. 184), de- 
Bimed for the glorification of the antiquity 
of the university of Paris (Poold, p. 66 ?i.3j 
EiSHDiLL, Umrersities of Europe in the 
Middle Ayes, i. 278 n. 2). 

John Scotus, who was born, no doubt, m 
the first quarter of the ninth century, went 
abroad before 847, since Prudenthis, who by 
that year was already bishop of IVoyes (Mist, 
Ut. de la France, v. 241), spenks (De Pm- 
dest. eh. i. p. 1012) of their former intimate 
friendship, which was dearly formed when 
both were attached to the palace of king 
Charles the Bold, afterwards emperor. Tliat 
John was employed there as a teacher, 
though possibly not even a clergyman 
(* nullis ecclesiasticGB dignitatis giadibus iu- 
signitumj'saysPrudentius, ib. oh. ii. p. 1043), 
appears from the tract written in the name of 
thecbm’ch of Lyons, and attributed to Elotua 
the deacon, * adversus Joannis Scoti erroneas 
definitiones ’ (Migse, oxix. 10-3 a.) ; John is 
here referred to as ‘quasi scholnsticns et 
eruditus’ (compare the rhetorical preface te 
John’s book ‘ Da Preedestiuatione,’ Mioxc, 
exxii. 366 A, and the ‘ Liber de tribus Epi- 
etolis,’ x-xxix, in Mtajm, exxi. 1052 a, com- 
monly ascribed to Hemigius of Lyons, but 
more probably written by Ebo of &enobIe; 
see H. ScHBOBS, Minkmar Endnschof ro» 
Ekeims, p. 128, n. 11, Freiburg, 1884). 

It was as a man of learning that John was 
requested by Hincmar, archbishop of Bheims, 
andPordulus, bishra of Laon — ^not, as Nean- 
der says (Mist, qf Christian J?ehyiOT!,vi.l96, 
transl. Torrey 1862), by the king — to write 
a reply to the monk Gottscbolk, whose 
exaggerated statement of the Au^nstinisa 
doctnne of predestination had led to his 
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craiiemnation by the second synod of Ment* 
in 348 , end again by the synod of Quierzy, 
» rear later. John produced liis tract, ‘De 
PrW'stinationa’ early in 831 (see Sourobb, 
n 115, M. 24, of. p. 117, n. SO). Opening with 
tie announcement that true philosophy and 
true religion are identical, he urged against 
Gottschaih’s assertion of predestination to 
evil that such a doctrine was incompatible 
mtb the unity of God, since unity of essence 
implies unity of will, and that, na evil is 
^ly the negation of good, it lies outside 
God’s buowledge j _ otherwise he would he 
the cause of it, since what he knows he 
ctuses. Predestination can therefore only 
bs spoken of in the sense that God permits 
his creatures to act according to their free 
■jriU; the only limit to the possibility of 
tril-doing is set by the order of the world, 
Tfithin u^oh the creature moves and which 
he cannot overpass. John’s reasoning was 
not well adapted to its purpose. His miends 
Tfere startled by the unusual nature of his 
exposition; and his contributiontothecon- 
Itwerayonly brought upon him indignant 
and contemptuous reproofs. His views were 
condemned by the synod of Valence in 8.56, 
;;hete his arguments were described (can. 
n., ilARSl, (Smcil. _ Colleot. amplm. xv. 6 ) 
13 'ineptas qumstiunculos et anilos pene 
fhhulas acolorumgue pultes’ (‘Scots’ por- 
ridge'); and the condemnation was repeated 
It the synod of Langres in 839 (con. iii. 
iiiirsr, XV. 537 seq.) "Whethor before or 
ifter the composition of his tract on predes- 
tination, it is probable that John also en- 
nged in the oontrover,y touching the Holy 
Communion which agitated the Pranldsh 
domain in the second quarter of the ninth 
century. In 844 Pasehnsius Eadbortus, the 
advocate of what became the accepted catho- 
lic doctrine, presouted a revised edition of 
his book, ' De Sacramento Corporis et San- 
guinis Ghribli,’ to King Charles ; and in the 
coarse of the following yeurs the question 
idiich he raised was eagerly discussed. 
That John did contribute to the controversy 
his been argued from the fact that a treatise 
on the suhfpct hearing his name was con- 
demned by" the council of VeroeUi in 1060 
(Liifnuiro, Corpora et Sanguine Domini, 
IT., Miqrb, cl. 418 scq.) ; hut this treatise 
is generally believed to be the work of Eat- 
lamims of Oorhia Still, the fact that a 
TTork very likely not John’s was attributed 
to him is an indication that he was known 
to have taken part in the controversy against 
Paschosius ; and the reference made to his 
teaching on the subject (HnsrOMAB, de Frca- 
iect. xssi, MieNR, ksxt. S90), as well as 
the tide of Adrovald’e book ‘ de Corpore et 


Sanguine Christi contra ineptias .Toannis 
Scoti,’ points in the some direction (of. 
Mabilion, Acta Sanctorum O.S.B., sec. iv. 
2 , preef. pp. xiiv-xlviii, Ixiv-lxvii; and 
0. TON Noordbk, Sinkmar JErzhischqf von 
Jfkeims, p. 103 n. 2, Bonn, 18GS). 

A further trace of John’s activity at the 
court of Charles the Bald is furnished by 
his translations from the Greek. The grow- 
ing fame of the abbey of St. Denys had 
added a new interest to the name of Diony- 
sius the Areopagits ; and when the writings 
falsely ascribed to Mm were presented by 
Michael the Stammerer to Lewis the Pious 
in 827 (Hilduin, Jtesoript. adimper. Ludov., 
iv.; Miond, ovi. 16), there was a natural de- 
sire to have the means of reading them. At 
length, by the command of Charlea the Bald, 
John Scotus made a translation (under the 
name of loannes lerugena) of the books ‘De 
Cislesti lerarchin,’ ‘de EoclMiastica lerar- 
chia,’ ‘ de Divinis Kominibus,’ ‘ de Mystica 
Theologia,’ and ‘ Epistolm.’ To the whole 
he subjoined a set of verses in which he 
extolled the glories of Greece by comparison 
with those of Eome(Oj>p.p.ll94). Vmether 
owing to these verses, m the presence of an 
angry dispute between the pope and the 
patriarch of Constantinople, or to the Neo- 
platonic complexion of the work itself, the 
orthodo:CT oi the book was doubted, and 
Nicolas r ordered that it should be sent to 
him for approval. The date of this letter, 
wMch is only preserved as a fragment in 
the ‘ Decretum ’ of Ivo of Chartres, iv. 104 
(MreNB, olxi. 289 seq.), is quite uncertain 
(jARFis, JRegietr. Pmtif. Boman. No. 2833, 
ed. 2 ), and it has been placed variously in 
859 (OirsisTLirD, p. 27), 861-2 (Fioss, 
p. 1020), and 867 (ilieNB, cxix. 1110). 

These are almost the only facts known to 
us on contemporary authority concerning 
John's life. The inference from a letter to 
Charles the Bold, written by Anastasius ' the 
librarian ’ (MieNR, cxxix. 739 seq.), that he 
was already dead in 875, is not justified by 
its language (cf. Crbistbicb, pp. 52 seq.) ; 
indeed, some verses by the Scot ouable us to 
guess that he was still in Francia in 877, the 
year of Ms protector’s death {0pp. pp. 1236 
seqn. ; cf. Hubrb, p, 120 ). It is not until the 
twelfth century that we obtain from the 
writings of 'William of Malmesbury a fuller 
notice of him. William describes in the 
‘ Gesta Pontifloum,’ v. 240 (pp. 892 seq., ed. 
N. E. S. A. HamilloiD, the honour in wMch 
the sage — a man little in person and of a 
merry wit — ^was held by Charles the Bald, 
and the intimacy with which they were as- 
sociated, both in serious studies and in the 
familiar intercourse of daily life. In this 
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connection two stories of John’s lighter 
mood are told. One is the famous answer 
to the king’s ‘Quid distat inter sottrim et 
Scottum P ’ — ‘ Mensa tantnm,’ in regard to 
which it is to he observed that the play 
upon ‘ Soot ’ and ‘ sot ’ was not, even in 
John’s day, much less in TVilliain’s, a new 
one. After this William gives an account 
of his works and his later bfe, which he re- 
peats ahno'st word for word in his letter to 
Peter (printed by Gaie in Testmmia, ubi 
supra, and with a collation of a second manu- 
script by PooLB, pp. 317-20) and, more 
briefly, in his ‘ Gesta Gegum,’ ii. 122 (i. 181 
seg., ed. Stiihbs). This narrative has, how- 
ever, been often suspected because it relates 
how John was invited by King Alfred to 
England, and what befel him there ; and it 
has been generally believed that this account 
has arisen from a confusion with another 
John, spoken of by Asser, bishop of Sher- 
borne, in his ‘ Life of Al&ed.’ Asser, in fact, 
makes two separate statements. In one he 
says that Alfred sent to Gaul to obtain 
teachers, and called over two men, Gbimbald 
(who has been mixed up, to the discredit of 
this notice, with a very late story bringing 
in the schools at Oxford, which was inter- 
polated by Archbishop Porker in his edition 
of Asser) and John, ‘Johannem quoque 
leque presbyterum et monnchum, acemmi 
ingenii virum, et in omnibus disciplinis 
literatoriee artis eruditissimum, et in multis 
aliis artibuB artiflciosum ’ (* De Bebus gestis 
iEl&idi ’ in Mrnium, Mist. Mrifann. i. 487 n). 
In the second passage Asser states that 
Alfred set over his newly foundedmonasteiy 
of Athelney ‘Johonnem presbyterum mo- 
nachumj scilicet Eoldsaxonem genera’ (p. 
493 0 ), i.e. a continental Saxon by descent. 
The speciflcation has the appearance of in- 
tending a distinction from the other John ; 
and mediieval writers uniformly agreed, as 
is not at all unlikely, that the latter, the 
companion of Grimbald, was the same with 
John Scotus. Asser relates that John the 
Old Saxon was attacked in church by the 
servants of two Gaulish monks of his house, 
who wounded but did not slay him. 

William of Malmesbury’s account of John 
Scotus has some points of resemblance to 
this, but more of difference. He says that 
John quitted Eroncia because of the charge 
of erroneous doctrine brought against him. 
He came to King Alfred, % whom he was 
welcomed and established as a teacher at 
Malmesbury, but after some years he was 
assailed by the boys, whom ho taught, with 
their styles, and so died. It never occurred 
to any one to identify the Old Saxon abbat 
of Athelney with the Irish teacher of 


Jialmesbury— with the name John as tke 
single point in common— until the iata 
forger, who parsed off his work as that of 
Ingulf, who was abbat of Crojland towards 
the end of the eleventh century (‘Dc-cr 
Comji.’ in Ser. Anffl. Script post Bedam n 
870, Frankfurt, 1601) ; and the confusion has 
survived the exposure of the fraud. It is per- 
missible to hold that William has handed 
down a genuine tradition of his monasterv 
though It would be extreme to accept all tfie 
details of what happened more than two cen- 
turies before his birth as strictly historical 
(see an examination of the whole question 
in PooLB, app. ii.) William adds that the 
body of the ‘ Sanctuesophista Johannes’ lav 
for a time unburied in the church of Sf, 
Lawrence, but was afterwards translated to 
the greater church, where it was placed at 
the left hand of the altar, with an inscrip- 
tion which he records (Gesta Pontif,, Pp. ad 
Petr. Gest. Meg. U. 00 .) Towards the end of 
the eleventh century, however, the tomb was 
removed by Abbot Worin, who destroyed 
also the monuments of previous nbbats, and 
stowed away in a comer of St. kCcWl’a 
Church (Gest. Pont(f, v, 265, p. 421). 

The verses upon the tomb declared John 
to be a martyr, and he has accordingly been 
identified with the Joannes Scotus who was 
commemorated on 14 Nov. But this Joannes 
Scotus was bishop of Mecklenberg, and suf- 
fered martydom on 10 Nov. (AjiAai or 
Bbuiubh’, Gesta Matnmahurg. Peel. Pontif, 
iii. 60; of. Mabilioit, Aeta SS. O.S.B,, 
sec. IV. ii. 613). After 1686, in conse- 
quence no doubt of this confusion, the 
name was omitted from the mortyrologies 
(see PoOLB, p. 327 and n. 48). 

John Scotus’s principal work, the five 
books ‘mpl tpioeav pepurpov, i.e. deBivisiona 
Naturee,’ written in the form of a dialogs, 
is of uncertain date, but plainly later than 
the tract ‘de Preedestinatione’ (851) and 
the translations from the pseudo-Dionysius. 
It presents the author’s developed system, a 
system which has been taken for pantheism, 
but which is really a Neo-Platonic mysti- 
cism. John’s leadingprincipleis that of the 
unity of nature, proceeding from (1) God, 
the first and only real being ; through (2) the 
creative ideas to (3) the sensible universe, 
which ultimately is resolved into (4)itsfet 
Cause. Within this circle the four ‘ divisions 
of nature’ are comprehended. The supreme 
Nature is expounded by alternate afiSrmation 
and negation, ‘ the two principal parts of 
theology’ (Kara^aniai and diroAoruo))', for 
that vraich may be asserted of God may also 
he denied of him, because he tran«eends 
human conceptions. By this means John 
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attempts to reconcile contradictions. The 
ideas are the primordial causes of things, the 
efiects of which are manifested in time and 
place m a seiies of ‘ theophanies ; ’ but the 
Sfects cannot he separated from the causes, 
gnd in them, are eternal, though not eternal 
in tiie sense in which God is eternal, because 
the causes are derived from him : they are, 
however, cbeternal with the Word, though 
here again not absolutely coelcrnal. Matter 
has no evistenoe except as dependent on 
thought, and our thought (here the Scot anti- 
cipates, more plainly tnan St. Augustine, the 
famous argument of Descartes) is itself the 
proof of our being. The ideal world is wholly 
good, but as the creaturepossesirom itinto the 
world of matter, that which was one becomes 
puinifold, and evil arises. But evil, being 
thus a mere accident of the material exis- 
tence, wiU cease when man, losing again the 
distinction of sex, returns to the primal 
unity. Not less remarlcahle is John’s state- 
ment of the relation of reason to authority. 
Reason is a theophany, the revelation of God 
to man ; authority is one species of this rc- 
Tektion ; it stands below reason, and needs 
it 08 its interpreter, for the Bible has mony 
senses. If Scotus may here seem to antici- 
pate the later dispute which accompanied 
the beginning of the scholastic movement, 
stOl more evidently does this appear iu his 
treatment of the scope and functions of logic. 
The univarsolB, he maintained, wore words ; 
and although, in his view, there was a 
neceasary correlation between words and 
thoughts, and therefore between words and 
things, still it was open to his successors 
to neglect this association, and to lay a stress 
on the primary connection, between logic and 
grammar (see PbanxIi, ii. 24-37). Beaides, 
the strict syllogistic method which John 
employed, and against which his opponents 
muimured, may well have had its iniluence 
upon later method. Yet it is hazardous to 
see in John Scotus the John who is men- 
tioned in a chronicle known only from 
llulieus’s citation (Jligt. l/niv. Fai'is. ii. 
443) as the founder of nominalism (cf. S. M, 
Deptsoh, Peter Abalard, p. 100, n. S, Leip- 
zig, 1883). In some respects he may be no- 
counted the herald of the movement of the 
eterenth century, hut in more he is the last 
prophet of a philosophy belonging to earlier 
ages. When, iu the first years of the thir- 
teenth centmy, his hooks ‘ de Divisione 
Natans' won a passing popularity through 
the_ teaching of Amalrie of Bone, their pan- 
theistic tendency was at once detected, and 
the work suppressed by Ilonorius III iu 
1226 (see his mandate printed W Dbklfib, 
CAartul. TJniv. Paris, i.106 seg., Baris, 1880). 
m. xTii. 


It was not John’s original writings, but his 
translations which exercised a notable in- 
fiuence on medieval theology. 

Besides the works already enumerated, J ohn 
wrote aswiet of commentaries on Dionysius: 
‘Evpositiones super ierarchiam cselestem,’ 
' Expositiones super ierarchiam ecclesiasti- 
cam’ (a fragment), and ‘ Expositiones sou 
Glossco in mysticam Theologiam ; ' ‘ Homilia 
in prologum S. Evangelii secundum loan- 
uem ’ and a commentai'y on the Gospel itself, 
of which only four fragments are preserved ; 
‘Liber de egressu et regressu animie adDeum,’ 
of which on^ o dozen sentences remain ; and 
a number of poems, some only fragmentaiw, 
which are remarkable for their macaronic 
combination of Greek and Latin. Thesehave 
been edited by L. Traube in the ‘Poetra Latini 
.lEvi Oarolini ’ {MununuGerm. /nst.)iii, 618- 
566 (1896) with a valuable introduction, 
John also translated the ‘ Ambigua’ of St 
Maximus, with a dedication to Charles the 
Bald. This was edited, together with the 
‘De Divisione Naturte,’ by T. Gale, Oxford, 
1681. AH John’s known works and trans- 
lations were collected by H. J. Ploss in 
Migne’s ‘Patrologia Latina,’ cvxii. (1S5S), 
whose edition represents the only attempt 
hitherto made (except for the poems) to 
construct a critical text. The editor’s notes, 
however, on the ‘Liber de Praedestinatione ’ 
serve rather for the edification of the Homan 
catholic reader than for the scientific eluci- 
dation of John’s opinions (of. KooBDnw, JTzVifc- 
mar, p. 103, n. 2). Bines Floss’s book was 
pubUshed two more works claiming John’s 
authorship have come to light. One is the 
brief life of Boethius, printed as ‘ "Vita III ’ 
in il, Peiper’s edition (Boetu Pldlos. Con- 
sol., Leipzig, 1871), which is contained in a 
Laurentian manuscript, written in an Irish 
hand, of c. 1100 (described, with a facsimile, 
hj; G. ViTEUii and 0, Paolt, Collesione 
liiorentina di Facsindlipaleograjid, plate 4, 
Florence, 1884), and is there expressly de- 
scribed os ‘ Verba lohannis Scoti.’ The other 
is a set of glosses on Martianus C^ella, dis- 
covered by the late M, Ilaurdau Qfotices et 
Fxtraits des Manusariis, sx. pt. ii. 6-20, 
Paris, 1862). 

[Bale's Script. Brit. Cat. ii. 24, p. 121; 
TTssher’s Yetenim Epiatolarum Blbomicaram 
SyUogo (Dublin, 1632); Oudin's Comment, de 
Script. Bed. Antiq. ii. 2S4-47 (Leipzig, 1722); 
Hist. Lit. de la France, v. 416-29 (Pans, 1740) ; 
Cara's Script. Bedes, Hist. Lit. ii, 46 seq,(1743); 
Tanner’s Bibl, Brit,-Hib. pp. 263 seq. (1748); 
biographies of John Scotus by F. A. Sfciuden- 
inaiBE (Frankfurt, 1834), T. Ohriatlieb (Gotha, 
1860), and J. Hnber (Munich, 1861); and an 
anonymous ' Comment, de Vita et Prsecoptis 
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Joaanis Scot] £rigBD»,' preSzed to boss’s edi- 
tion and undeistood to be his composition; 
C. von Prantl’s Geseh. der Logik im Abend- 
Unde, vol.ii. (Leipzig, 1861);Ebert’s Allgemeine 
Geschichte der Litemtur dee hlittelalters im 
Abendlando, ii. 287-67 (Leipzig), 1880; Mnl- 
lingei’e Schools of Chmes the Greet, ch. t. ; 
Poole’s lUustr. of the History of Hediesral 
Thought, ch. ii. end append, i. end ii. (1884); 
G. Buchwald’s Ser Logosbegriff dea J^nnes 
Scotus Erigene (Leipzig 1884); Webb on the 
He Hivisione Hatame in Proc. of the Aristotelian 
Society, vol. ii. (1802).] B. L. P. 

SOOTUS, MAEIANUS (1028-1082?), 
Irish monk. [See hlABiAinra.] 

SOOTTJS, MAOAHIUS (d. 1163), abbot 
of Wurzburg. [See MitCABias.) 

SOOTUS, DUNS (1265 P-1308 P), school- 
man. [Sea Dxnsa, JoAmrss SGOins.j 

SCOUGAIj, henry (1660-1078), Scot- 
tish divine, son of Patrick Scougal [q. v.], 
bishop of Aberdeen, was born, probably at 
Leuchars, Fifeshire, in June 1660, and was 
educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, where 
he graduated ALA. in 1608. He was a dis- 
tinguished student, and, after a precedent 
set in the case of (leorge Gordon, first earl 
of Aberdeen [q.v.], being ‘ thought worthy to 
he a master where he had lately heeu u 
scholar,' he was immediately promoted to he 
* regent ’ or professor. The uscipline of his 
class seems to have suffered, hut Scougal has 
the credit of being probably the first professor 
in Scotland to teach the Baconian philo- 
sophy. On the other hand, he caTefuUy 
guarded his pupils imainst 'the debauched 
sentiments' of the ‘Leviathan’ of Hobbes. 
Ordained in 1672, Scougal was appointed 
minister of the parish of Aiichterless, Aber- 
deenshire, and as such held the position of 
precentor in the cathedral of Aberdeen. In 
his country cure ha showed no leas inde- 
pendence than in his chair at Aberdeen. In a 
ear’s time he was recalled from his pastoral 
ttties to Aberdeen, having been elected by 

'King's (Allege. Scougal belonged to ^he 
school of Archbishop Robert Leighton [q . v.], 
and made it his aim to impress hie students 
with a sense of the holiness of the function to 
wUch they were destined, os well as to in- 
etruct them in theology. Like Leighton, he 
employed his summers in visiting the con- 
tinent, and while passing through London on 
one such visit he was induced by Gilbert 
(afterwards bishop) Burnet [<!• v.], then 
preacher at the rmls^ to publish the only- 
one of his works which was issued in his 
lifetime, ‘The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man.’ Scougal died of consumption at Aber- 
deen m 13 Jime 1678, aged 28, 'and was 


buried In the university chapel at Kiurt 
College. He was unmarried. ® 

Scougal is reckoned one of the saints of 
the Scottish church, and his ‘ Life of God in 
the Soul of Man' is one of the few prodiic- 
tions of its clergy which have attained the 
rank of a religious classic. The first edition 
(London, 1877) was published with the 
author’s consent, hut without his name, by 
Gilbert Burnet, who supplied the preface 
and probably also (though it is not enu’ 
merated in the list of Burnet’s writings 
given by his son) a tract entitled ‘AnA^ 
count of the Beginnings and Advances of a 
Spiritual Life,’ which was bound up with it. 
Sue impressions of this edition appesied 
tween 1677 and 177A the fifth being under 
the auspices of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge. In 1720, a 
handsome edition, discarding Burnet’s tract 
and preface, was issued by Patrick Cock- 
hum^. V.], a son of the author’s cousin; 
in 1727 a French translation appeared at The 
Hague. In 1742 an edition was printed at 
Newcastle ‘ffom plates made by William 
Ged [q. T.], goldsmith, in Edinburgh,’ the 
inventor of stereotype printing. A cheap 
edition published at Edinburgh by Thomas 
and Walter Ruddiman, ‘price 6d., or 6i.a 
dozen for giving away,’ has a warm com- 
mendatory preface, dated 1789, by Principal 
William Wishart of Edinburgh University. 
A beautiful edition was published at Glas- 
gow by B. and A. Foulis in 1770. The 
latest edition appeared at Aberdeen in 1893. 

In Scotland tne work was held in high 
esteem, and although some of the more 
rigid presbyterians spoke of it bitterly os 
<Arminian,’it has been as much valued by 
many presbyterians as by the episcopalians. 
Perhaps the most remarkable testimony to 
its infiuence is the fact that 'Whiteneld 
(Lecey, Sist. of England in the Mghteeadh 
Centurg, ii. 663) ‘ascribed to it hiS first con- 
viction of that doctrine of free salvation 
which he afterwards made it the great ob- 
ject of his life to teach.’ Charles Wesley 
gave the book to Whltefield, and it was a 
favourite with John Newton. Southey end 
Alexander Knox were among its special 
admirers, andBishop John Jebb (1776-1883) 
[q. V.] included it in his ‘Piety without As- 
ceticism’ (1831). In 1830 it was reissued 
in a series of ‘Select Christian Authors, ’pub- 
lished at Glasgow under the auspices of Hr. 
Thomas Chalmers [q. v.j 
Besides some sermons (Glasgow, 1761), 
nine of which were prefixed to Oookbum’a 
edition of the ‘Life of God’ (1726), Scongal’s 
‘Reflections and Meditations’ and ‘Essays, 
Moral and Divine,’ -written while he -was a 
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student, were published ut Aberdeen in 1740, 
and reissued in colleeted editions of his 
works. 1706, 1773, and 1830. William Orem 
fq v.l, in his ‘ Old Aberdeen ’ (1791), has 
preswved the ‘ Morning and Evening Ser- 
iice’ which Scougal prepared for use in 
Aberdeen Cathedred; the prayers are printed 
ti Nichols’s ‘ Bibliotheca T^ographica,* in 
Peter Hall’s ' Fragmenta Liturgica’ (Bath, 
1343 ) end in the Aberdeen edition of the 
<Life of God,’ 1892. Patrick Oockburn 
states that Scougal left behind him three 
tracts in Latin, ‘ A Short System of Ethics,’ 
'Alkeservative against the Artifices of the 
gomish Missionaries,’ and the beginning of 
a work on ‘ The Pastoral Care ; ’ but these 
do not eeem to have been printed, and the 
manuscripts are lost. 

Ikere is a fine portrait of Scougal in 
the senatus room at King's College, Aber- 
deen; a photogravure is prefixed to the latest 
edition (Aberdeen, 1893) of bis ’Life of 
God.’ 

[Epitaph ; Funeral Sermon by Georgs Gar- 
den, D D.; Life and Writings of the Author, pre- 
fixed to Aberdeen edit. 1892; Grub's Bed. Hist. 
ofScotleud; Hew Scott’s Fasti, iii. 660]. J. O. 

SCOUGAL or SOOUGALL, JOHN 
(1845 f-1730 .>*), portrait-painter, is supj^osed 
to have been born in Leith about the middle 
of the eeventeenth century, and to have been 
cousin of Patrick Scougal [q. v.l, bishop of 
Aberdeen. The signature ’Bd. Scougal’ 
appears upon a portrait dated 1664 at New- 
bsttla Abbey, but this artist’s relationship 
to John Scougall is undetermined. In 1670 
Scougall painted a portrait of Sir Archibald 
Pnmrose, lord Carrington [q. v.],lor^ustice 
clerk, which now hdongs to the Earl of 
Boaebeiy ; and at Penicuik House there are 
two portraits which, from an entry in on old 
‘Boiw of Aocompts ’ preserved in the Ohnr- 
ter-ioom there, were paid for in November 
1676. The entry is ‘ To John ScougoU for 
2 pictures, 80/,’ Scougall lived at Advo- 
cates' Close, Edinburgh, in a house one of 
the floors of which he iitlod up as a picture 

g ilery. In 1698 he made the copy of George 
eriot’s portrait which hangs in the hospital 
toman original by Tan Somer, now lost, and 
ia 1708 a minute of the Glasgow town council 
confirmed theprovost’s purchase of full-length 
poctraits of William III and Queen Mary 
Stem ‘Mr. Scbwgall, Limner in Edinburgh.’ 
F(to years later another minute ' ordaines 
William Gow, the treasurer, to pay to John 
Scougall, elder, painter, fifteen pounds stfcr- 
Biig money as the pryoe of the picture of 
bn majesty Queen Anne jpeinted and fur- 
aishedhe him.’ Sir Daniel Wilson states 
tb&t Scougall died at Prestonpans about 
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1730, aged 86 (Memoriah of Old JEdin- 
bunK), 

The two bust portraits at Penicuik are 
perhaps the finest of the authenticated por- 
traits by Scougall, and show the influence 
of Vandyok in handling and colour. A por- 
trait of John Scougall oy himself is in the 
Scottish National Gallery. 

Many inferior examples. Influenced in 
style by Lely, are attributed to Scougall, 
audit is usually thought that there were 
two painters of the name. All the informs^ 
tion we possess about the second, usually 
spoken of as the ‘ younger Scougall,' seems 
to be derived from one source, an article 
(said to he by the painter, Sir George Cbal- 
mers [q. v.l) which appeared in the ‘Weekly 
Magazine’ on 16 Jan. 1772. The writer says 
‘the elder Scougal had a son George, whom 
he bred a painter. For some time after the 
revolution painters were few. The younger 
ScougM was the only one whose great run 
of buainess brought him into an incorrect 
stiff manner, void of expression. BUs careless- 
ness occasioned many complaints by his 
employers ; htit he gave for answer that they 
might seek others, well knowing that there 
was none to be found at that time in Scot- 
land.’ Portraits at Biccarton House and 
elsewhere attributed to the younger Scon- 
gall are certainly inferior to those at Peni- 
cuik, but beyond this and the article referred 
to thero is nothing to go by. 

[Weekly Magazine, Edinburgh, 1772 ; Smith’s 
IconographiaScotica, 1798 ; Wilson's Memorials 
of Old Edinburgh ; Gray’s Notes on Newhattle 
and Penieuik ; Kedgrare’s and Bryan’s Dictio- 
naries; Catalogues: Scottish National Qallery, 
Glasgow Corporation Gallery, B.B.A. Loan 
hibitioD, 1888, Scottish National Fortoiits, 
1884.] J. L. 0. 

SCOUGAL or SOOUGALL, PATHIOiC 
(1007 P-1682), bishop of Aberdeen, son of Sir 
John Sroiig^al of that ilk, in tbe county of 
Haddington, was born about 1007. He was 
educated at tbe university of Edinburgh, 
where he graduated in 16^. Ordained in 
1030 by Archbisl)op Spotiswood [q. v.), he 
was presented by him to the parish mDairsie 
in Fueshire ; the church there had been built 
W the primate as a model for imitation in 
Gotland. Scougal so far complied with the 
dominant covenanters that in 1641 he was 
appointed by parliament one of the commis- 
sion for visiting the qoHeges of St. Andrews. 
He was presented by Charles 1 in 1044 to 
Lenchars in the safue county. In 1648 he 
reibovecl as Buperstiinoiis the ‘crosier stoffes 
and_ glorious partition wall, ^viding. the 
hodie" or nave of the grand Norman church 
of that parish, 'fra the qneir,’ with ‘divers 

3x2 
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crosses about and beside them.’ But if he 
accepted Presbyterianism, he never ceased to 
be a royalist ; and 'when Charles II came to 
Scotland as king in 1650, Scougal contributed 
100/. towards levying a regiment of horse for 
his majesty’s service. This may have helped, 
after the defeat at Dunbar, to hinder his 
settlement at Onpar, to -which he was unani- 
mously called; but in 1068 he was trans- 
lated to Salton in Haddingtonshire. There, 
in his native county, he -was surrounded by 
eminent men, who were much of his own 
way of thinking — Bobert Leighton [q. v.] 
{afterwards orclibishap) was at iN'ewbattla ; 
Lawrence Charteris [q. v.] at Yester ; while 
Bobert Douglas [q. v.J was minister of Pea- 
caitland in the same presbytery. In 1661 
Scougal was one of the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Scots parliament for ‘trying 
the witches in Samuelston.’ In October 1663 
he signified his compliance with the restored 
raiscopacy by accepting a presentation from 
Cmarles 11 to the parish which he held ; in 
1601 he was promoted to the bishopric of 
Aberdeen, and on 11 April was consecrated 
at St. Andrews by Archbishop Sharp and 
others. ‘ In him,’ says Bishop Burnet (Pre- 
face to the of Bahop Bedell^ 1083), ‘the 

sea of Aberdeen was as happy in this age as 
it was in his worthy pr^eceasor, Forbes ’ 
[see Fobbbs, Patbick, 1604-1636]. ‘"With 
a rare humility, tolerance, and contempt of 
the world, there was combined in him a 
wonderful strength of judgment, a dexterity 
in the conduct of affairs which he employed 
chiefly in the making up of difierences,’'and 
a discretion in his whole deportment.’ The 
dissenters themselves seemed to esteem him 
no less than the conformists ; he could, how- 
ever, be severe enough on the quakers^ who 
more than the covenanters opposed him in 
his diocese, and his treatment of Gordon, the 
parson of Banchory, was harsh. In both 
instances, and indeed throughout hie episco- 
pate, he was hlamed for being too much 
under the influence of the primate. Sharp. 
One signal service, however, the church of 
Scotland owed him ; his courageous opposi- 
tion to the Test Act (1681). He thought of 
resigning his see on account of it ; and to 
him chiefly it was due that the privy council 
allowed it to be taken in a mitigated form. 
He died on 16 Feb. 1683, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, and was buried in the south 
aisle of the nave of his cathedral, where his 
monument, hearing bis effigy, is still preserved. 
Bishop Scougal married, on 6 Jon. 1660, Ann 
Congutoun, who died in 1696 ; and had three 
sons — John, commissary of Aberdeen; James 
(afterwards elevated to the Scottish bench 
by the title of Lord Whitehill) ; and Henry 


[q.v.]—md two daughters: Catharina, who 
married Bis^p Sorog« of i^gyle; and Jane, 
the wife of Patrick riibbald.ono of the min! ’ 
eters of Aberdeen. 

Portraits of the bishop are in the univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. 

[Epitaph; Burnet; Keith’s Cat. of Scutlish 
Bishops; Ornh’s Ecoles. Hist, of ScotUnd- 
Hew Scott's Fasti Eccl. iii. 886,] j. ’ 

SOOULER, JOHN (1801-1871), na- 
turalist, the son of a calico-printer, was born 
in Glasgow on 31 Deo, 18(&. He received 
the rudiments of his oducation at Kilb^ 
chan, hut was sent very early to the univer- 
sity of Glasgow, "When his medical courie 
there was completed, he went to Paris and 
studied at the Jardin des Plantes. On liLs 
return Dr. (afterwards Sir William Jackson) 
Hooker [q. v.] secured for him an appoint- 
ment as surgeon and naturalist on board the 
Hudson’s Buy Company’s ship 'WilUam and 
Mary. The vessel soiled from London on 
25 July 1821 for the Columbia river, toncb- 
ing at Madeira, Bio, and the Galapagos. Hia 
companion on the voyage out and in many 
excursions at the several ports was the 
botanist, David Douglas [q. v.] His stay at 
the Columbia river appears to have lasted 
from April to September 1826 
Joum, Soi. vols. V. vi.) Soon after bis 
return to England Scouler shipped as sur- 
geon on the Clyde, a merchant vessel that 
went to Calcutta, touching by the way at 
the Cape and Madras. On his return to 
Glasgow he settled down to practice (gra- 
duating M.D, in 1827), till he was appointed, 
18 June 1829, 'professor of geology and 
natural history and mineralogy’ in the 
Andersonian University (now part of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College). In 1831 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mineralogy, and subsequently of 
geology, zoology, and botany, to the royal 
Dublin Society, a post he held till hia re- 
tirement on a pension in 1864, when he 
returned to Glasgow, 

The state of his health in 1868 end 1861 
induced him to visit Portugal ; he also made 
a tour in Holland, and in later years visited 
Scandinavia. After his retirement he occa- 
sionally lectured, and he superintended the 
Andersonian Museum. He hod been elected 
a fellow of the Linnean Society in 1829, 
and made LL.D, of Glasgow in 1850. He 
died at Glasgow on 18 Nov. 1871. He was 
buried at Eubarchan. 

Scouler was author of upwards of tweaty 
papers on various natural history subjects 
and meteorology published between 1826 
and 1862, He establi^ed, with two medical 
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colleagues, the ‘ Glasgow Medical Journal,’ 
and in 1831 was one of tlie editors of Cheek’s 
‘Edinburgh. Journal of Natural and Geo- 
napUcal Science.’ He contributed notes 
ind an appendix to the fourth edition of 
Dr. King's ‘ Principles of Geology explained,' 
gvo, Edinburgh, 1863. Scouleria, a genus 
of plants, and Scoulerite, a mineral, were 
aemed in his honour. 

lie bequeathed his books, which included 
many of great rarity, to Stirling’s Library, 
Glasgow. 

[Trans. Geol. Soc. Gl.i'.go'w, iv. 194 j infor- 
notion kindly supplied by Mr. J. Young, secre- 
tary Ghsgow and West Scotland Technical 
College, by W. I. Addison of the Glasgow 
tJoirsrsity, by A. H. Foord, assistant secretary 
Boynl Dublin Society, and by the librarian, Stir- 
We library ; Boy, Soc. Cat. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

B. B. W. 

SCOVELL, Sib GEORGE (1774-1881), 
general, was bom 21 March 1774. He was 
commissioned as comet and adjutant in the 
4th queen’s own dragoons on 6 April 1798, 
b^me lieutenant on 4 May 1800, and cap- 
tain on 10 March 1804. He exchanged to 
the 67th foot on 12 Maroli 1807. Ho went 
to the Peninsula in the following year, and 
was employed in the quarlermaster-generol’a 
department throughout the war. He was 
jment at OoruSa, the passage of the Douro, 
Torero, Busaco, Fuenles d’Onoro, Ciudad 
Eodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, Burgos, Vit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, Kive, the pas- 
sage of the Adour, and Toulouse. lie com- 
manded the corps of guides and had charge 
of the postal setTice and the communications 
of the army till 1813, when he was appointed 
(onl& June) to the command of the stan corps 
rf cavalry. He hod been made brevet-mojor 
on 30 May 1811, and lieutenant-colonel on 
17 Aug. 1812, horing been mentioned in 
Wellington’s Salamanca despatch. At the 
end of the war he received the cross with, 
one clasp, and on 2 Jan. 1816 w'as made 
K.O.B. 

He was again employed in the Waterloo 
campign as assistant quartermaster-general, 
and m command of the stod^ corps of cavalry ; 
and daring the subsequent occupation of 
France he was charged on different occa- 
sions with the duty of preventing collisions 
between the troops and the people. He 
received the medal for Waterloo and the 
Russian order of St. Wladimir (fourth class). 
On 25 Bee. 1818 he was placed on half pay, 
and on 23 March 1820 he was appointed to 
tbe command of the roynl wagon train. 
He became colonel in the army on 27 May 
1826, mqjor-general on 10 Jan, 1837, lieu- 
tenant-general on 9 Not. 1846, and general 


on 20 J une 1864. He was lieutenant-governor 
of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
from 26 April 1829 to S Feb. 1837, and go- 
vernor from the latter date to 81 March 
1856. He was given tbe colonelcy of his 
old regiment, the 4th dragoons, on 18 Dec. 
1847, and received the G.O.B. on 18 May 
1860. He died at Henley Park, Guildford, 
Surrey, on 17 Jan. 1861. There is a marble 
tablet to his memory in the church of the 
Royal Military College, and aportrait, painted 
in 1837, in the officers’ room there. 

[Gent. Mag. 1861, i. 340 ; B. M. Calendar, iv. 
430; Wellington Despatches, Snppl. vols. vii.-. 
xiv.] E. M. L. 

SORATOHLEY, Sib PETER HENRY 
(1886-1886), major-general royal engineers, 
specisl high commLsioner in New Guinea, 
youngest of thirteen children of Dr. James 
Scratchley of the royol artillery, and of his 
wife Maria, daughter of Colonel Roberta, 
commanding tbe troops in Ceylon, was bom 
in Paris on 24 Aug. 1836. He was privately 
educated in Paris, and, after passing through 
the Royal Military Academy at WoolwiSi, 
obtained a commission as second lieutenant 
in the royal enginoeis on 11 April 1854, and 
was promoted to be first lieutenant on 
20 June of the same year. ' 

After studying at Chatham, Scnatebley 
was sent to Dover, whence, on 24 July 
1856, he proceeded to the Crimea and did 
duty with a company of sappers and miners 
in the trenches before Sebastopol. He was 
present at tbe fall of Sebastopol, and took 
port in the expedition to and in the capture 
of Hinburn on the Black Sea. For his ser- 
vices he received the Crimean war medal, 
with a clasp for Sebastopol, and tbe Turkish 
war medal. 

On bis return to England in July 1866 
Scratchley was stationed successively at 
Aldershot and Fortsmoufh. In October 1857 
he joined in India the force of Major-general 
Sir Charles Ashe Windham [q. v.] at Cawn- 
pote, and was appointed adjutant of royal 
engineers. He was present throughout the 
operations around the city against Tantia 
from 24 to 30 Nov. 1857, and on 6 Dec. 
tow part in the battle of Cawnpore, won by 
Sir Colin Campbell over tbe rwel Gwaliar 
force. He commanded tbe 4th company 
royal engineers in the subsecuent opera- 
tions of the commander-in-chiers army. On 
18 Dec. he accompanied the column under 
Biigadier-generol Walpole by Akbnmur to 
Itawa, where he was employed on 29 Dec. in 
blowing up the post held by the rebels, He 
^en accompanied the column to Manipuri. 
On S Jan. 1868 tins column joined that of 
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Brigadier-general Seaton at Bawai, and on 
the 4th the combined columns under Wal- 
ole entered Pathgarh, taken on the previous 
ay by Sir Colin Campbell. From 6 to 
14 Jan. Scratdiley was employed, -with five 
officers and one hundred men under him, in 
blowing up the nawab’s fort at Forakabad. 
Scratcmey was attached to a company of 
royal engmeers during the operation before 
the final siege of Lucknow, and at the siege he 
was orderly officer to Brigadier-general Robert 
Cornelia Napier f afterwords Lord Napier 
of Magdola) fq. v.], who was chief engineer. 
He was in the storming party under A.drian 
Hope which carried the Begam’s palace on 

10 March, and was in personal attendance 
on Napier in the most exposed positions 
until the final capture of the city on 
21 March 1868. 

Scratohley was appointed adjutant of the 
engineer brigade of the army corps under 
Sir Hope Grant during the operations in 
Oudh. He marched from Lucknow on 

11 Apiil 1858, and took part in the action 
at Bari on the 13th. On following up the 
enemy to Bitaoli it was found that the 
Begam and his army had already evacuated 
it, and the force then marched southward to 
protect the road between Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, thenthreatenedatOnao. Scratch- 
ley reached Jalalabad fort, near Lucknow, on 
16 May, and remained there for some time. 
On IS June he was at the action of Nawab- 
gam. On 23 July he accompanied a force 
under Hope Giant, which relieved Man 
Singh at Shahgonj, and marched thence to 
Faizahad, Ajudhm, and Sultanpur, w'here 
the rebels were repulsed on 38 Aug. 1868. 
Operations were then au^euded until after 
the rainy season. 

In October 1858 Scratchley commanded 
the engineers of the column under Brigadier- 
generiu Wetherall, and, marching from 
Soriam, took part in the attack on and cap- 
ture, on 6 Nov., of Rampur-Knssia ; in the 
attack on Shankarpur and its capture on the 
8th ; in the passage of the Ghaghra on 
27 Nov.; and in the action of Mamiligoou 
on 4 Dee. Marching by the fort of Ban- 
hassta and by Gonda, he arrived at Bahram- 
pur'on 16 Dec, ; thence he accompanied the 
column in pursuit of Bala Hao, brother of 
Nona Sahib, to Flandakot, where, on 4. Jan. 
1869, the rebels were fbiven across tiie 
border into Nipal, with the loss of all their 
guns, and Oudh was practically cleared of 
rebels, Scratchley was mentioned in des- 
patches by M ajor- general 'Windham, Bri- 
gadier-general Wetherall, and Sir Cohn 
CempbelL Hereraived theludian war medal, 
with (daap forjjucknowt 


On 1 Oct. 1869 _ Scratchley was promoted 
to be second captain. On the appointment of 
Napier to a command iu the China expedi- 
tion Scratchley was chosen as hia aid^de- 
camp ; but in April 1860 he was ordered in- 
stead to take command of a detachment of 
royal engineers proceeding to Melbourne for 
employment on defence works. lie arrived 
at Mefboume in August, and was employed 
under the Victorian government to design 
the works and to superintend their construc- 
tion. He also filled the appointment of 
colonial engineer and military storekeeper, 
He threw himself with enthusiasm into the 
volunteer movement hi the colonies, was one 
of the founders of and became honorarv 
lieutenant-colonel of the Victorian artUleiy 
and engineers’ volunteers. Li September 
1863, the colonial legislature having failed 
to provide funds for the defence works, 
Scratchley resigned his appointment. He 
received the thaulm of the government of 
Victoria for his services in the colony. 

Scratchley arrived in England at the end 
of 1863. On 16 March 1864 he was pro- 
moted to be brevet major for his war ser- 
vices. He was stationed at Portsmouth until 
October 1864, when he was appointed to the 
war office as assistant inspector of works 
for the monufaotnimg departments of the 
army, and later he became inspector of 
works. 

Scratchley was promoted to he first cap- 
toln in the royal engineers on SO Deo. 1866, 
regimental major on 6 J ufy 1872, and brevet 
lieutenant-colonel on SO Feb. 1874. In 1877 
be was selected by Lord Oarnarvon, secre- 
tary of state for tbe colonies, to aceam.-i 
pony Lieutenant-general Sir 'William Jervois 
(then governor of the Straits Settlements, 
and, in July 1877, appointed governor of 
South Australia) on a mission to the Austra- 
lian colonies to advise as to their defences. 
Scratchley left England on 8 March 1877, 
and arrived in Sydney with Sir William 
Jervois on 30 April. In accordance with 
their able and elaborate rraort, the defence 
works of Sydney harbour. Port Phillip, Ade- 
laide, and 'Brisbane bave been mainly con- 
structed. He was promoted to be regimen- 
tal lieutenant-colonel on 1 Oct. 1877, and 
was thenceforth engaged by the g;oyem- 
ments of the difierent Australian colonies es 
tlieir consulting military engineer and ad- 
viser. The fort, designed by him and exe- 
cuted under hia orders, which protects 
harbour of Newcastle was aom^ after Mm 
by the New South Wales government to 
commemorate hia services. He also de- 
signed and consdxncted, among other works, 
j^he fort o;a Bare Iglond, Botany Buy, fiut 
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iMD-casemated fort under Georges Head, 
the alteration of the harbour batteries of 
Sydney and the battery for 26-ton guns at 
®dl6 Head, important portions of the Port 
Phillip defences. The works which protect 
Hobart improved by him | Adelaide 
and Brisbane also received his attention. 

gcjatehley was promoted to be brevet 
colonel on 20 Feb. 1879. He was made a 
companion of St. Michael and St. George on 
S4 May of the same year for his services in 
Aostralis. In 1881 Scratchley was ap- 
oointed vic^rssideut of a commission in 
South Wales to report on the military 
defences of the cobny. ^ retired from ac- 
tive military employment on 1 Oct. 1882, 
ffitb tbe honorary rank of major-general, hut 
continued in his employment under the colo- 
niel office. In April 1883 he returned to 
England to consult the war office as to the 
cenertl plan of defences for the colonies of 
iustrelasia, and as to the manufacture of 
heavy ordnance and details of fortifications. 

latheautumn of 1884 theimperialgovern- 
msDt, having repudiated the action of the 
Queensland government in annexing the 
whole of New Guinea, decided to declare a 
protectorate over south-east New Gumea, 
md on22Nov. Scratohleywas gaietted her 
Hajesty’e special high commissioner for this 
territory. He arrived at Melbourne on 6 Jan. 
1885. The oolomee were angry with the 
home goverrunent for the delay in dealing 
with New Guinea, by which portions of it 
fallen to other powers. This irritation 
was not lessened by having to find 16,0002. 
a year among them for the maintenance of 
the goverrunent of the new protectorate, 
forabffiley’s first duty was the delbate one 
of visiting each colony to arrange the quota 
of contribution. On 0 June 1886 he was 
made a K.O.M.G. On 16 Ai^. he left Sydney 
to visit lus government, arriving on 28 Aug. 
b the specially fitted-out sfeaniet Governor 
BlsckaU at Fort Moresby in New Guinea. 
Here he established his seat of government. 
The diffioulties were considerable, provision 
having to be made for the protection of the 
isolated white people as well as for the con- 
trol of the enormous and suspicious native 
population. In September he made an ex- 
pedition up the Area river, and later, accom- 
panied by H.M.S. Diamond and two other 
nen-of-wur, made a coasting voyage, in order 
to investigate the circumstances of several 
murders d white men. He died at sea just 
after leaving Oooktown &t Townville, on 
2 Dec. 1886. He was buried in St. Hilda’s 
cornet^, Melbourne, with public honours. 

A likeness, enlarged from the last photo- 
gisj^b Taken M Scratchley, hangs in Govern- 


ment House, Sydney. A hook entitled 
‘ AMtralian Defences and New Guinea’ em- 
bodies ScratcUey’a views on colonial defence. 
It was compiled from his diaries and notes 
by Mr. Kinloch Cooke. 

Seratoliley married, at Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, on IS Nov. 1862, Laura Lilias, daugh- 
ter of Sylvester John Browne of co. Gal- 
way, by whom he had two daughters, Violet 
and Valerie, and a son Victor; they, with 
their mother, survived him. 

Scratchleycoutrihuted three papers to the 
'Professional Papers of the Corps of Boyal 
Engineers : ' one of them was a 'Heport on 
the Demolition of the Nawah’s Fort, Fur- 
ruckahad,’ 1858 (new scr.vol.vlii.); another 
consisted of ‘Notes on the Fort and En- 
trenchments of Hnssia Bampoor in Oudh ’ 
(ib.) 

[BoyalEsgineere Records; Despatches; 'V7ar 
Office Beenrds; obituary notices in Boynl En- 
gineers' Journal, vol. xvi. 1886; Annuel Be- 
gietcr, 1885; Melbourne Argns and Sydney 
Morning Her.ild, December 1885 ; Times, 4 Dec. 
1885, Esye's Sepoy War; l^lleson’e Indian 
Mutiny; private papers.] B. H. V, 

SCBIBA or Tea Sobibe, BOBEBT 
(jt 1170), theological writer. [See Eobbei 
OB BHnmsaioif.] 

SOBIMGEB, nENBr (1606-1672), 
professor of mvil law in Geneva, [See 

SCBTMSBOUE.] 

SCBIMGBOUB, Sib JAMES (1660?- 
1612), constable of Dundee. [See ScBZit- 
GBOTTE.] 

SOEIVBN, EDWARD (1776-1841), en- 
graver, was bom, according to his own ac- 
count, at Abester, Warwickshire, m 1776, 
but bis name does not amesr in the parish 
register of that place. He was a pupil of 
Robert Thew [q. v.], and became eminent as 
an engraver, cli lefiy of portraits, in the stipple 
and mlk manner. He worked mainly for 
the publishers of expensively illustrated 
hooks and serials, such as the ‘British Gallery 
of Portraits,’ 1809-17 ; ‘ Ancient Marbles in 
the British Museum,’ 1814, &c. ; Tresham 
and Ottl^’s 'British Gallery,’ 1818 ; Lodge’s 
‘Portraals of Uluetrious Persons,’ 1821-54; 
Dihdin’s ' .^des Althorpianie,' 1822 ; J erdon’s 
‘National Portrait Gallery,’ 1880-4; and 
Mrs. Jameson’s 'Beauties of the Court of 
Charles II,’ 1838. His few detached plates 
include ‘Telemacbus and Mentor discovered 
by Calypso,’ after R. Westell, 1810; portrait 
of Bev. Bichard Broomhead, after J, Allen, 
1818 ; portrait of Thomas, lord Clifford of 
I Ohudleigh, after S. Cooper, 1819; ‘Miranda,’ 
I after W. Hilton, 1828; and portaait of Dr, 
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E. D. Olarlio, after J. Opie, 1828. He also 
engra-ved a set of imitations of West’s studies 
of heads for his picture of ' Christ Eejeoted.’ 
Scriren -worked ivith much taste and skill 
and extreme industry. lie -nns a man of 
great active henevolenoe among the mem- 
bers of his own profession, and a zealo^ 
supporter of the Artists’ Annuity Fund, in 
the establishment of which, in 1810, he took 
a leading part. He died on 23 Aug. 18(1, 
leaving a widow and five children, and was 
buried in ICensal Green cemetery, -whero a 
stone was erected to his memory by the mem- 
bers of the Artists’ Fund. A portrait of 
Scriven, painted by A. Morton, was engraved 
by B. P. Gibbon as an illustration to Pye’e 
* Patronage of British Art.’ 

[Bedgrave’sDict. of Artists; Pye's Patronage 
of British Art, 1816; information from the 
rector of Alcestar.] F. M. O'll. 

SOBIVENER, FREDEEIOK HENRY 
AMBROSE (1813-1891), biblical scholar, 
son of Ambrose Scrivener (1790-1833), a 
stationer, by Ms wife Harriet Shoel (1701- 
1814), was bom at Bermondsey, Loudon, on 
29 ^pt. 1813. He was educated at St. 
Olave's school, Southwark, from 10 .Tidy 
1820 to 1831, when he tvas odmittod (4 J uly ) 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. lie was 
elected scholar on 3 April 1834, and gra- 
duated B.A. as a junior optime in 183.5,11. A. 
in 1888. In 183-5 he became an assistant 
master at Sherborne. From 1838 to 1813 
he was curate of Sandford Orcas, Somerset, 
and from 1846 to 1836 headmaster of Fal- 
mouth school, holding also the perpetual 
curacy of Penwerris, which he retained till 
1861. He was presented to the rectory of 
St. Gcrrans, Cornwall, in 1862, and in 1874 
became prebendary of Exeter. In 1876 he 
received the vicarage of Hendon, Middlesex. 
On 3 Jon. 1872 he was granted a civil list 
pension of 100/. * in recognition of his ser- 
vices in connection with biblical criticism 
and in aid of the publication of his works.’ 
He was creoted LL.D. of St. Andre-ws in the 
same yeox, andll.O.L. of Oxford in 1876. He 
took an important part in the re-vision of 
the English version of the New Testament 
(1870-1882). He died at Hendon, Middle- 
BBXf on 30 Oct. 1891, having married, on 
21 July 1840, Anne (d. 1877), daughter of 
George and Sarah Blofeld. 

Scrivener devoted his life to a study of the 
text of the New Testament. His first impor- 
tant publication was a collation of about 
tw 0 n% manuscripts of the Gospels hitherto 
unoxammed. This appeared in 1853, and was 
followed in 1858 by an edition of the Greek 
Testament. His transcript of the 'Codex 


Augiensis’ and contributions to New Tc-ct'-.' 
ment criticism were published in 1859 • * Ct,C 

lationsof the Siiiaiticus and Cod. Bez o ' m 
1864; the ‘Cod. Ccaddm Latinus' in lbs' 
The ‘ Adversaria Oritica Sacra’ were nnbi 
lished after his death. His ' Plain IiitToduc. 
tion to the Criticism of the New Testament ' 
of which the first edition appeareil in ISfi/ 
remains _n standard -work. Tlie number n( 
manuscript s recorded was ‘ about 1170.’ In 
the second edition, published in 1874 the 
number reached ‘ about 1277.’ In the thin] 
1883, it WHS raised to about 1 ,430, besides a 
cord of a large number contributed bv "Dean 
Burgon. After becoming vicar of itendon 
Scrivener found much difficulty in keeping 
pace -with the advance of criticism, and the 
strain of preparing the third edition of ‘1&3 
was followed next year by a paralytic stroke. 
Nevertheless he continued to prepare a fourth 
edition, which was completed by the Eev. 
E. Miller after the author’s death. The last 
edition rscorda over three thousand manu- 
scripts. Scrivener also published ‘A Sup- 
plement to the Authorised English Vetsimi 
of the New Testament,' 1845 (Pickering); 
‘The Cambridge Paragraph Bible of the 
Authorised English Version,’S vols. 1870-S; 
and ‘ Six Lectures on the Text of the New 
Testament,’ ] 874. 

Scrivener held firmly to the traditional 
text of the New Testament, declining to ac- 
cept the theories of modern critics as to the 
comparative lateness of the tevtus receptui. 
His arguments have not found general sup- 
port ae against those of Westcott and Ilort. 

[Scrivener’s Works; Times, 3 Nov. 1891 ; 
Atbonmum, 31 Oct. 1891 , p. 680 ; S. F.Tregelles’s 
Codex Zneyntfaius, 1861, pp, xix, xxiii ; Eddie's 
English Bible, 1876, ii. 206, 310; Boase and 
Courtney’s Bibl, Cornub. and Supplement; Ins- 
tei's Alumni Oxon. (1716-1886); Classical Br- 
viow, June 1896; Annual Register, OctoW 
1891, p. 190.] E. 0. M. 

SCRIVENER, MATTHEW (J. 1660), 

divine, was probably descended of the family 
of Scrivener of Sibtoft (Mdicaxit, Visitation 
of Suffolk, p. 103), and was educated at Catha- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, being a contempoiary 
there with Henry Hickman [q. v.l before 
1647 (Wood, AtheruB Oxm, iv. 870). _ He 
became -vicar of Haslingfield in Cambridge, 
and died eborlly before 1688. He wrote: 
1. ‘Apologia pro S. Ecclesiee Patribus ad- 
versiis Joannem. DoUeum de Usu Patrum; 
accedit Apologia pro Ecclesia Anglicana ad- 
Versus nnperum Schisma,’ 1672, 4to, tepUed 
to by Hickman in ‘ The Nonconformi^’ 
Vmffication,'1679. 2. ‘A Course of Divinity, 
or an Introduction to the Kno-wledge of the 
true Catholic Religion, especially os pro* 
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fcsscd by the Church of England,’ 10/4, fol. 

Treatise against Eriinkennesae de- 
scribed iu its Nature, Kindes, Effectea, and 
CauseS) especially that of drinlcing healths, 
touhich are added two short_ Sermons of 
St. Augustine,’ London, 168.'}. 4. ‘ The 

Jlethod and Means to a true Spiritual Life, 
consisting of three parts agreeable to the 
ancient way’ (posthumous), 1688, 8vo. 

[Authorities .is iu test; Scrivener’s Works.] 

SOROGGS, Sm WILLIAM (10^3.?- 
1683)) lord chief justice, was horn at Ded- 
jiagtoii in Oxfordshire about 1623. The 
status of his parents is somewhat doubtful, 
bat his ftttlier, who is described os William 
Scioggsof Deddington * pleh.’ (Eosihb, Alum. 
Oxon. 1600-1714, iv. 1826), was probably a 
retired butcher of considerable means, Eug- 
dda told Wood that Scroggs ‘ was the sou of 
an one-ey’d butcher near Smithdeld Bars, and 
bis mother a big fat woman with a red face 
like an ale-wife’ (Athenes Oxon, 1820, iv. 
110). North and Luttrell also state that he 
vss a butcher’s son (Lives qftheNoi'ths, 1890, 
i. lOfl j A Brief Aelation of State Adairs, 
18.17, i. 74), and the si^uiba with which he 
mis assailed in after life constautly alluded 
to his father's business as that of a butcher. 

At the age of sixteen young Scroggs 
matriculated at Oxford from Oriel College 
ou 17 May 1630. Ho subsequently removed 
to Pembroke, where he became ‘ master of a 
good Latin stile, and a considerable dis- 
patant’ (Wool), Athena 0,von. iv. 116). He 
graduated B.A. on 23 Jan. 1640, and M.A.. 
oa 20 Juno 1643. AVood says that Scroggs 
was intended for the church, and that his 
htherbad ‘procured for him the reversion 
of a good parsonage,’ hut that having fought 
for the king os ' a capi aiu of a foot company, 
be was thereby disingaged from enjoying it’ 
(iJ. iv, 116). It is clear, however, that 
Scroggs had chosen the profession of the law 
before the civil war broke out, as he was ad- 
mitted a member of Gray’s Inn on 22 Fob. 
1011. In the entry of his admission he is 
described as ‘William Scroggs of Stiflbrd, 
Essex, gent.’ (Fostuk, JReifister of Admissions 
to Gray's Inn, 1889, p, 229). lie was called 
to the bar on 27 June 1663, and his name 
appears for the first time in the ‘ Reports ’ 
as counsel for the defendant in Campion’s 
case, which came before the upper bench 
in Trinity term, 1668 (Sidbkfin, ii. 97). 
.^cording to North, ‘ his person was large, 
visage comely, ond speech witty and bold. 
Hewas a great voluptuary and companion 
of the high court rakes. . . . His debaucheries 
were egregious, and his life loose, which made 


the lord chief justice Hales detest him ’ 
(Nobth, Lives, i. 190). He was knighted by 
Charles II not long after the ResWation, 
but, greatly to Eugdale’s annoyance, refused 
to pay the fees which were duo to the col- 
lege of arms (Wood, Athena Ovon, iv. 119 j. 
The exact date of his knighthood is not 
known. lie is, however, designated by his 
title in a petition which he presented to 
the king in April 1606, alleging that he bad 
been suspended from his place as ‘one of 
the city of London’s council,’ on account of 
Ilia inability to walk before the lord mayor 
on certain days of solemnity owing to the 
wounds which he had sustained in the cause 
of the late king (Cal, State Papers, Bom. 
1604-6, p. 310). In January 1067 ho ap- 
pears to have impressed Popys by his argu- 
ments in the House of Lords in the Duke of 
Buckingham’s claim to the barony of Be 
Eos (Diary and Correspondence, 1848-9, Lii. 
330), In .‘^ril 1668 be was assigned os 
counsel for Sir William Penn, but the im- 
peachment was not proceeded with(OoDDETT, 
State Trials,-n, 876). 

On 23 June 1669 Scrags was elected a 
bencher of Gray’s Inn. He took the degree 
of the coif in October 1669, end on 2 Nov. 
following he was made a king's serjeanb 
(SiDBnraN, i. 485 ; Wxin!rB,J//sceWany,1766, 
p. 207). On one occasion after he had be- 
come a Serjeant, Scroggs was arrested on a 
king’s bench warrant lor assault and battery. 
Scroggs pleaded the privilege of his order, 
but Hale and the other justices of the king’s 
bench decided against him. It would seem, 
however, that upon appeal to the exchequer 
chamber North gave his opinion tW Ser- 
jeants had a privilege to be sued in the court 
of common pleas only (Nobth, Lives, i. 90 ; 
LnviNZ, ii. 129 ; I^m, iii. 424; FnninrAir, 
i. 380 ; Modern Xteports, ii, 396). 

Through the iiiHuence of the Earl of 
Banby, Scroggs was appointed a justice of 
the court of common pleas, in the place of 
Sir AATlliam Ellis, He took his seat on the 
bench on 23 Oct. 1676, and ‘made so ex- 
cellent a epeech that my lord Northampton, 
then present, went from Westminster to 
Whitehall immediately, told the king he 
had, since his happy restoration, caused many 
hundred sermons to be printed, all which 
together taught not the people half so 
much loyalty; therefore os a sermon desired 
his command to have it printed and pub- 
lished in all the market towns in England ’ 
(Correspondence of JEIenry Syde, Earl of 
Clarendon, &c,, 1828, i. 2), On the removal 
of Sir Thomas Esinsford, Scroggs was re- 
warded for his suhserviencj to the court by 
his appointment os lord chief justice of Eng- 
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land. He took his seat in the court of king’s 
bencdi for the first time on 18 June 1678 
{Hatton Correspondence, Camden Soc, Fuhl. 
new ser. xxii. 162). He 'was summoned to the 
assistance of the House of Commons on 
24 Oct., while Oates was detaili^ his lying 
narrative of the ‘ popish plot.' In reply to 
the speaker Scroggs said that he would use 
his best endeavours, ‘for he feared the face of 
uoe man where his king and count rie were 
concerned,’ and, withdrawing into the 
speaker’s chamber, ‘he tooke informations 
upon oath, and sent out his warrants ’ (Auto- 
bwgraphy of Sir John Bmtnston, Camden 
Soc. p. 179 ; see also Journals of the House 
of Commons, ix. 621 ; Journals of the House 
qf Lords, xiii. 301). 

The first victim of the 'popish plot' was 
AVilliam Stayley, who was tried in the king’s 
bench by Scroggs for treasonable words 
against the king on 21 Nov. Scroggs re- 
peatedly put questions to the prisoner in 
order to intimidate and confuse him, and, 
when the verdict of guilty was pronounced, 
brutally exclaimed, ‘Now you may die a 
Roman catholic, and when you come to die, 
I doubt you will be found a priest too ’ 
(CoBBETT, State Trials, vi. 1601-12). 
Edward Coleman, the next victim, was tried 
before Scroggs in the Idng’s bench, for high 
treason, on^ Nov. Oates and Bedloe were 
the chief witnesses against the prisoner, and 
Scroggs in his sununing up had the indecency 
to de^re that 'no man of understanding 
but for by-ends would have left his religion 
to be a papist ’(iS. vii. 1-78), At the trial 
of William Iceland, Thomas Pickering, and 
John Grove, for high treason, at the Old 
Bailey on 17 Dec., though it was clear that 
the testimoOT of Oates and his associates 
was per[urea, Scroggs insisted that 'it is 
most plain the plot is discovered, and that 
bv these men ; and that it is a plot and a 
villainous one nothing is plainer.’ Di sum- 
ming up the evidence Scroggs said : 'This is 
a refinon that quite imhinges all piety, all 
morafity. . . They eat their God, they kill 
their kmg, and saint the murderer.’ ''^eu 
thethreepri8oneTSweEefoimdguilty,Scroggs, 
turning to the jury, said : ‘ You have done, 
gentbmen, like Tecy good subjects and very 
good Christians — that is to say, like very 
good protestants — and now much good may 
their thirty thousand mosses do wem ’ (to. 
■vii. 79~14;4y On 10 Feb. 1079 Soroggs pre- 
sided at the trial of Robert Green, Henry 
Berry, and Laurence Hill, in the Idng’s 
bench, for the murder of Sir Edmund Berry 
God&ey. Ha made a violent harangue 
against popery, declaxed his uxiplicit bwef 
in Pience’s story, and expressed his ' great 


satisfaction that you are, every one of m,. 
guilty’ (ti, vii. 169-230). On the folloibe 
day Samuel Atkms, a servant of Samael 
Pepys, was tried before Scroggs in the kine’s 
bench as an accessory before the fact of 
God'firey’s murder. Atkins, hoiyever esta- 
blished an alibi to the satisfaction of Scroms' 
who declared that the prisoner appeared 'to 
he a very innocent man in this matter’ (ih 
vii. 231-60). The next victims of the* 
popish plot’ were fivejesuit priests— Thomas 
Whitehread, William Harcourt, John Fen- 
wick, John GavaUj and Anthony Turner. 

Theyiveretriedforhigh treason before Scroggs 
at the Old Bailey on 18 June. Fenwick and 
Whitehread had been previously tried for 
high treason, along with Ireland, Pickering 
and Grove, but Scroggs had discharged the’ 
jury of them, os there was only one witness 
against them. Though Whitehread urged 
that no man could he put in jeopardy of Hs 
life the second time for the same ca'ose, the 
objection was overruled by tbe court. In 
his summing up Soroggs declared that Bng^ 
dale’s evidence gave mm ‘ the greatest satis- 
faction of anything in the world in this 
matter,’ and, turning to the prisoners, e.x- 
claimed, ‘ Let any man judge by your prin- 
ciples and practices what you wiU not do for 
the promoting of the same’ (id. vii. 311-418). 
On the followhig day he presided at the trial 
of Bichard Lan^orne at the Old Bailey for 
high treason. Though Langhome product 
several -witnesses to disprove the evidence of 
Oates, Scroggs felt hound by his conscience 
to remind the jury that ‘ the profession, the 
doctrines, and the discipline of the church of 
Rome is such that it does take away a great 
port of the faith that should be given to these 
witnesses.’ The jury found Langhome guilty, 
and he was sentenced to death with the five 
jesuits who had beeu tried on the previous 
day (ib. vii. 417-90). 

On 18 .Tuly Sit George Wakeman,WiUiam 
Marshal, William Rumley, and James Corker 
were tried at the Old Badsy before Seroggs 
for high treason. On this occasion Scroggs 
disparaged the tesUmonyof Oates and Bedloe, 
and implored the jury 'not to be so amazed 
and frightened with the noise of plots as to 
tolce away any man’s life without any reason- 
able evidence.’ Bedloe had the impudence 
to complain that his evidence woe ‘ not right 
aummed up ’by Scroggs, hut the jury, tak- 
ing their cue from the chief justice, brought 
in a verdict of not guilty (ib. vii. 691-6ffl). 
By this sudden change of front Scrogga at 
once lost all the popularily which ha had 
gained by his brutal zeal for the Protes- 
tant cause. Oatea and Bedloe were furious, 
and he was assailed on every side by broad* 
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iiies and libels, in whioli he was commonly table, and, to the confusion of the exdn- 
teienated by the nickname of 'Mouth/ sionists present, proposed the Duke of York’s 
Tja popular opinion was that Scroggs had health (Hatton Cbrrespondence, i. 207-10). 
been bribed by Portuguese gold (Lttttbdll, He took part in the trial of Lionel Anderson, 
i 17-18; Sist. MSS. Comm. 7th Rep. App. James Corker, WiUiam Marshal, WiUiaia 
™ 471,495, 12th Rep. App. vii. 100). This Ilussell, and Charles Parris, who were con- 
hs solemnly denied, but the -worth of his -vioted at the Old Bailey of high treason as 
lenial is questionable. "Wood says that Romish priests on 17 Jan. 1680. Corker and 
Scrojfis mitigated ‘his real when he saw the Marshalnadheen acquittedwithWakemanof 
mpiA plot to be made a shooing-horn to the charge of being concerned in the ‘popish 
draw on others ’ {Athena 0.von, iv. 116). plot/ The principal witnesses gainst the 
One of his reasons for changing sides in this prisoners were Oates, Bedloe, and !nance, but 
(Seb tms doubtless the imphcation of the ^roggs on this occasion made no attempt to 
queen in the charge brought against her disparage their testimony (Cozbeit, State 
phtsician, 'VVakeman ; another, the dis- Trials, vii. 811-66). 

uisry that Shaftesbury had not ‘ really so Meanwhile Oates and Bedloe exhibited 
qfest power with the king as he was thought before the ^rivy council thirteen ‘ articles 
to bare’ (N obtk, Xiites, i. 196). At the of high misdemeanors’ against Scroggs, 
Hereford assizes Scroggs tried Charles Rerne charging him, among other things, with 
flir high treason as a popish priest ; the setting at liberty ‘ several persons accused 
evidence, however, was insufficient, and the upon oath before him of mgh treason ; ’ 
piieoner was acquitted (Gobbeit, State with depreciating their evidence, and mis- 
Tii'afe, vii. 707 - 16), Andrew Bromwich leadi^ the jtmy in Wsheman’s case ; with 
jnd IVilliam Atkina, who were triad before imprisoning Henry Carr for printing the 
Serogga at the Stafford assizes, were not so ‘weekly Packet of Advice from Rome, or 
fortunate, and both were condemned to the History of Popery; 'with refusing to take 
death. To Bromwich Scroggs playfully bail in ceHain cases ; with being ‘ much ad- 
laid; ‘Comej jeauit, with your learning, you dieted to swearing and cursing in his dis- 
iluU not think to baffle us 1 have or late course,’ and to drinking in excess ; and with 
kd occasion to converse with your most daring to say in the king’s presence that the 
Wmed priests, and never yet saw one that petitioners ‘ always had an accusation against 
kd either learning or honesty.’ To the jury anybody.’ Scroggs having put iu an an- 
ia the same case he eigniflcantly pointed out swer, &e case was heard on 21 Jan. 
that they ‘had better he rid of one priest 1680 before the king and council, who 
than three felons’ {id. vii. 716 - 26, 726 - 39). were pleased to rest satisfed with_ Scroggs’s 
After the assizes were over Scroggs visited ‘ vindication^ and leave him to his remedy 
Windsor, where he was received with great at law against his accusors ’ (Luzts]b.I>, 
tour by the king, who ‘tooke notice to i. 32; see 17obib, Xtoes, i. 19G; Cobbltx, 
him how ill the people had used him in his State Trials, viii. 163-74). He pre- 
absence. “But,” said he, “they have need sided at the king’s bench on 3 Feb., during 
me worse, and I am resolv'd we stand and the greater part of the trial of John Tas- 
bU together " ’ {Satton Correspondence, i. borough and Anne Price for attempting to 
193). suborn Dugdole, of whom ho thought ‘ very 

On the first day of term ^23 Oct. 1079) well’ (Cobbbtt, State Tnafe, viii. 881-916). 
Scroggs in the court of king's bench made At the trial of Elizabeth Cellier, who was 
an exceedingly able speech in -v indication of acquitted of the charge of high treason in 
his own conduct. He declared that he had the king’s bench on 11 June, Scroggs refused 
followed his conscience according to the best to receive Dangerfield’s evidence, and after 
of his understanding in Wakemau’s trial, exclaiming ‘What I Do you with all mischief 
'without fear, favour, or reword ; without that hell hath in you think to brave it in a 
the gift of one shilling, or the value of it, court of justice P’ committed him to the king's 
directly or indirectly, and without any pro- bench prison (»5. vii. 1043-66). Scroggs 
aise or expectation whatever’ (Cobbbit, presided at the trial for high treason of Roger 
State Triak, vii. 701-6). On 26 Nov. Scroggs Palmer, earl of Castlemaine ki the 

presided at the trial of Thomas Knox (md king's bench on 23^ June. Though Danger- 
Jdim. Lane, who were convicted of a con- field on this occasion was allowed (after a 
spiracy to defame Oates and Bedloe, hut he coneultatlon with the judges of the com- 
dediued to sum up the evidence, as the case mon pleas) to give evidence, Scroggs again 
TO too clear {id. vii. 768-812). In the fol- attaolced his credibilily, and summed up in 
lowing month Scroggs unexpectedly met favour of the prisoner, who was acquitted by 
Sbafieshury at the TLord mayor's dinner- the jury (t'fi. vii. 1007-1112). An application 
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having been made in thie term to the king's 
bench that the ‘ Weekly Packet’ was libel- 
lous, Scroggs and his colleagues granted a 
rule absolute in the first instance forbidding 
the farther publication of tlie newspaper. 
On 26 June Scroggs and the other justices 
of the king’s bench gave the crowning proof 
of their servility to the court in frustrating 
Shaftesbury’s attempt to indict the Duke of 
York as a popish recusant by suddenly dis- 
charging the grand jury (Journals of the 
Souse of Commons, ix. 688-9). At the trial 
of Hen^ Carr for libel at the Guildhall on 
2 July, Scroggs still professed his belief in the 
' popish plot,°whieh he described to the jury 
as ' the certaiuest of anything of fact that 
ever came before me.’ Carr had attacked 
the chief justice in one of the numbers of the 
‘ Weekly Packet,’ which had appeared soon 
after Wakeman’s trial, but this did not pre- 
vent Scroggs from taking part in the pro- 
ceedings, and Carr was duly found guilty by 
the jury (ii. vii. 1111-1130; Luiinmii, i. 
60-1 i Sist. MSS. Comm, 7th Eep. App. p. 
479). 

On 23 Nov. the House of Commons, after 
hearing evidence of the proceedings in the 
king’s bench on 26 June, resolved that ‘the 
dis^arging of a grand jury by any judge 
before the end of the term, assizes or sessions, 
whilst matters are under their consideration 
and not presented,’ was illegal, and at the 
same time appointed a committee ‘to exa- 
mine the proceedings of the judges in West- 
minster Hall.’ The report of this committee 
was presented to the house on 22 Dec., when 
it was luanimously resolved that Scroggs, 
Jones, and Weston should be impeached 
(Journals <f the Souse of Commons, ix. 601, 
688-02). The articles of impeachment 
against Scroggs were eight in number. The 
first charged him with traitorously and 
wickedly endeavouring ‘ to subvert the fun- 
damental laws and the established religion 
and governmentof this kingdom.’ The second 
was for illegally discharging the grand jury 
of Middlesex before the end of term. The 
third was founded on the illegal order made 
by the court of king’s bench lor the suppres- 
sion of the ‘ Weekly Packet.’ The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth were for imposing arbitrary 
fines, for illegally refusing bail, and for 
granting general warrants. The seventh 
was for openly defaming and scandalising 
several of the witnesses of the ‘popish plot. 
The eighth charged him with ‘ ftequent and 
notorious excesses and debaucheries’ and 
‘profane and atheistical discourses’ (ib. ix. 
697-9, 700). On 7 Jttn. 1681 the articles of 
impeachment were carried up to the House 
of liords by Lord Cavendish, and were read 


in the presence of Scroggs, < who stood up in 
bis place.’ After Scroggs had withdrawn 
from the house, a motion for his committal 
was made, hut the previous question was 
moved and carried. Another motion for an 
address to suspend him from his nfflnp 
after the trial was defeated in the samo 
manner. IIo was ordered to find bail in 
10,0007., with two sureties in 6,0001. each 
and to put in his answer on 14 Jan. (Jmir. 
nals of the Souse r>/’ipr*,xiii, 736-9); Be- 
fore that day came parliament was prorogued 
and on the 18th it was dissolved. Term be- 
gan on 24 Jan., but Scroggs was absent from 
the king’s bench, ‘ nor did he come nil the 
term to the court ' (Luimmi,, i. 64). Tliree 
days after the meeting of the new parlia- 
ment (24 March 1681), Scroggs put in his 
answer, denying that any of the charges 
amounted to high treason, and pleading not 
guilty. At the same time he presented a 
petition for a speedy trial (Journals the 
Souse of Lords, ^ xiii. 762). Copies of his 
answer and petition were sent to the House 
of Commons, but no further proceedings 
were taken in the matter, as parliament was 
suddenly dissolved after a session lasting 
only eight days. 

On account of his great unpopularity it 
was thought expedient to remove him fem 
the bench ; and on 11 April 1681 Scroggs, 
much to Ms surprise, received his quietus. 
He was succeeded as lord chief justice by 
Sir Erancis Pemberton [q. v.] As a rewaiil 
for his servility to the court Scroggs was 

g ranted a pension of 1,6007, a year, while 
is son was promoted to the rank of a king's 
counsel. He withdrew to his manor of 
South Weald in Essex, which he had pur- 
chased &om Anthony Browne in 1667, After 
a retirement of two years and a half Scroggs 
died at his town house in Chancery Lane on 
26 Oct. 1683, and was buried in SouthTl’eald 
church. 

Scroggs married Anne, daughter of Ed- 
mund Eettyplnce of Deuchworth, Berhsbiip, 
by whom be bad an only son, lYilliam (see 
below), nud three daughters, viz. (1) Marj-, 
who died unmarried on 18 July 1676; (21 
Anne, who became the third wife of Sir He- 
bert Wright [q. V,], lord chief justice of Eng- 
land in James IPs reign ; and ^3)Elizabetn, 
who married, first, Amthony Gilby of Mer- 
ton in the county of Nottingham, barrister- 
at-law ; secondly, the Hon. Charles Hatton, 
younger son of Christopher, first boron Hat- 
ton, and, dying on 22 May 1724, aged 76, 
was buried in Lincoln Cathedral. 

Scroggs was an able but intemperate man, 
with a brazen face, coarse mannera, a loud 
voice, and a brutal tongue. Neither his 
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Mivate nor his public character will bear 
much esamination. lie possessed little i-e- 
03 a lawyer, but he was a fluent 
(oaker, and had ‘ many good turns of 
thought and languaM.' Indeed, he could 
both speah and write better than moat of the 
Jowyej^f the seventeenth century, ‘but he 
could not ovoid extremities ; if he did ill it 
was extremely so, and if well in extreme 
,l«o’ (Nobih, Evamm, 1740, p. 668). His 
behaviour on the bench compares unfavour- 
iblv even with that of Jeftreya. He fre- 
qnentlj acted the port of a prosecutor rather 
thsn that of a judge. His summing up in 
Eome of the ‘ popish plot ' cases can only be 
described os infamous. In flue, ha was un- 
doubtedlv one of the worst ju^es that ever 
disgraced the English bench. But it should 
beWemhered in passing judgment on hia 
character that his faults and vices were 
sba^ in n greater or less degree by most of 
bis contemporaries. Violent as bis conduct 
appears to us, Scroggs can hardly be said to 
bava strained the law as it then stood in any 
of the ‘popish plot ’ trials, excepting perhaps 
in the cases of Whitebread and Eenwiok. 
And though hia motives may not hav'e been 
disinterested, some little ci«dit is due to him 
for the courage which he showed in the face 
of an angry mob in helping to exMse the 
fflBchinationB of Oates, Bedloe, and Banger* 
field. His colleagues in the Mng’s bench, 
who shared with him the responsibility of 
these trials, ware for the most part passive 
instruments in his hands. Sir Robert Atity ns 
[a. V.], however, who ‘ was willing to avoid 
all occasion of discoursing with Scroggs,’ had 
several differences of opinion with him, and 
on one occasion Scroggs reported him to 
Cbades II because he presumed to say that 
‘the people might petition to the king, so 
tWt it was done without tumult it was law- 
ful ’ JTwf. V. 808-9). 

The reports of the thirteen state trials at 
which Scroggs presided ware revised by 
himself, and he appears to have mode coii- 
sideeabie sums of money by selling to book- 
aellers the exclusive right of puhlishingthem. 
Some of his judgments in the civil cases 
which came before him will be found in the 
second volume of Shower’s ‘ Reports of Cases 
adjudged in the Court of Xing’s Bench,’ 
1791, pp. 1-169. Several of his letters are 
preserved in the British Museum (Addit. 
JT® 28063 f. 114, 29649 ff. 63, 04, 68-76). 
His ‘Practice of Oourta-Leet and Courts- 
Baron’ was publishedafter his death, London, 
1701, 12mo ; 3nd edit. London, 1703, 13mo ; 
3rd edit. London, 1714, 8vo ; 4th edit. Ixm- 
don, 1728, 8vo. Sir Walter Scott introduces 
Scroggs into ‘Peveril of the Peck’ (chap. 


xli.), and Swift refers to him in No. 8 of the 
‘ Drapier’s Letters ’ (Swipt, Works, 1814, vii. 
236-7), 

Sib WnxiAM SoBoaos (1662 ?-169o), 
only son of the above, was educated at Mag- 
^len College, Oxford, where he was a cho- 
rister. lie matriculated at the age of seven- 
teen on 26 March 1669, and graduated B.A. 
in 1673. He was admitted a member of 
Gray’s Inn on 2 Feb. 1770, was called to the 
bar on 27 Oct, 1676, appointed a king's 
counsel in April 1681, and elected a bencher 
of his inn in May following. He was 
knighted at Whitehall on 16 Jan, 1681, and 
on 17 June following he presented an ad- 
dress to the king from some of the members 
of Gray's Inn, wanking him for dissolving 
parliament. lie served ns treasurer of hia 
iim from November 1687 to November 1688. 
He married, flrst, in 1684, Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Churchill, master of the rolls, 
who died without leaving children; and 
secondly, in 1686, Anne, daughter of Mat- 
thew Bluck of Ilunsdon House, Hertford- 
shire, by whom ha had issue. Scroggs died 
in 1695, leaving his widow executrix of his 
will (LimrecHB, Eeports, 1704, ii. 1610). 
She died on 23 April 1746, aged 81, and 
was buried at Chute in Wiltshire. His 
name appears more than once as counsel 
in the seventh volume of Cobbett'a ‘ State 
Trials.’ 

[Authoriti es quoted in the text ; Enrnet’e Hi&t^ 
of hie own Time, 1838, i. 190-1, 227-B, 265-85 ; 
Wood’s Life and Times (Oxf. Hist. Soe. Publ. 
No, xxi,), ii, 465, 600, 615, 637; Fan's Judges 
of England, 1864, vii. 164-71 ; Lord Campbell'a 
Lives of the Chief Justices, 1858, ii. 4-23; 
Woolryoli’s Memoirs of the Life of Judge Jef- 
freys, 1827, pp. 61-6,816-17; IJngnrd’s Hist, 
of England, 1856, ix. 172-02, 216-28; Sir J.F. 
Stopben’s Hist, of theCiiminitlLawiu England, 
1383, i. 383-404, ii. 310-13; Pike’s Hist, of 
Crime in England, 1873-6, ii, 216-17, 218-28; 
Morant's Hist, of Essex, 1766, i. (Hundred of 
Chaifford) 1 19 ; Wright’s Hist, of the Con^ of 
Essex, 1836, ii. 534 ; Cnasans’s Hist, of Hert- 
fordshirs, i. CEundred of Edwinstree) 162-3, 
(Hnndrsd of Bxanghin) p. 44 ; Blomm's Mag- 
dalen College Beg. 1863, 1. 95 ; Le Neve’s Pedi- 
grees of Hnighta,(HarI. Soc. Publ. vol. viii.), pp. 
346, 366; Notes and Queries, 3rd set. xi. 378, 
468, 4th ser. iii, 216, 5th ser, vi. 207, 8th ssr. 
T. 407, ix. 307, 439 ; Cal. State Papers, Dorn. 
1685-6 p. 192, 1667-8 p. 238 ; Jiansdowne HS. 
(Brit, Mus.) 255 -, Hist. MSS. Comm, 7th Bep. 
App, pp. 467, 471, 472, 494, 679, 8th Bep. App. 
i. p. 166, 11th Bep. App. ii. pp. 46, 197-6, ISCh. 
Bep. App. V. 844-5, App. vi, p. 20; Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities, 1800.] G. E. B. B, 

SCROOP, LAURENCE (1677-1643), 
jesuit. [See Ahbeeton.] 
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SOROPE or 80R00PE, ADRIAN alaration from Ms JExcelleney, eteTcm^ 
(1601-1660), regicide, son of Robert Soroope tn^ the present Distempers ofpaHofr^ 
of Wormsley, Oxfordshire, by Margaret, missary-Gen. Irettmis anl of Col. Scmiu’t 
daughter of Richard Cornwall of London. Meminents, 1649, 4to). On 16 May Cro^ 
His family were a younger branch of the well and Fairfax surprised the mutineers a' 
Scropes of Bolton (Blobb, Rutland, pp. 7, Burford, and the ringleaders were tried bv 
9; TuKifBB, yisitations of 0.rfordsAire, p, court-martial and shot (Gaedikhb, 

327). Soroope matriculated at Hart Hall, wealth arid Proteatorate, i. 64-00). Scroope's 
Oxford, on 7 Nov. 1617, and became a stn- regiment henceforth di<-appeaiB fiom 
dentof the Middle Temple in 1619 (Fosthh, army lists, and the soldiers composine a 
Alumni O.von.) In November 1624 he mar- were probably drafted into other regiments. 

ried Mary, daughter of Robert Waller of Soroope himself was made governor of Bristol 
Beaoonsfiuld, a cousin of the poet Waller (October 1649), a postwhimi he held till 1655 

(OmisrHB, London Marriage Licenses, 1198). { Whitbiocbii, Memorials, ed. 1863, iiL 113) 
At the opening of the civil war he raised a In 1666 Bristol Castle and other forts them 
troop of horse for the parliament (Pdacook, were ordered to be demolished, in pursosnce 

Army Lists, pp. 64, 108, 2nd ed.), and in of a general scheme for dimiuming the num- 

1646 was m^or in the regiment of horse com- her of garrisons in England, though Ludlow 
manded by Colonel Richard Qrares. When asserts that Bristol was selected because 
the army and parliament quarrelled Scroope Cromwell did not dare to ‘ trust a person of eo 

took part with the soldiers, and possibW much honour and worth with a place of that 
helped Joyce to carry off Charles I from IIoI- importance ’ (Ltraiow, Memoirs, ed. 1894, i. 
denby to Newmarket (^Clarke Papers,!. 69, 394). ’ 

119). He succeeded to the command of the In May 1G66 Scroope was appointed a 
repment about July 1647 (ib. p. 161). member of the council establish^ by the 

In June 1648, at the outbreak of the Protector for the government of Scotland, 
second civil war, Scroope was ordered to ' at a salary of 6001. a year (Thuemb, id. 
join Colonel Whalley in the pursuit of the ' 423, iv. 127, 626). He did not distinguhli 
Earl of Norwich and the Kentish royalists, himself as an administrator, and appears to 
and he took part in the siege of Colchester have spent as much time as he could out of 
(ib.ii. 27; Oal. State Papers, Dom. 1648-9, Scotland (t6. vi. 92, 166; Cal, State Papers, 
pp. Ill, 1 16). At the beginning of July he Dom, 1668-9, p. 101). During the pohtical 
was detached irom Colchester to pursue the revolutions of 1069-60 he apparently ra- 
Earl of HoUaud, whom ha defeated and took mained neutral, and for that reason had 

P risoner at St. Neots on 10 July (ib. pp. 176- ' some prospect of escape when the Restora* 
80; R^^t on the Dulce of Portland’s MSS, tion took place. He surrendered himself 
i. 478; Rushwobth, vii. 1187). He was in obedience to the king’s proclamation 
then sent to suppress some disturbances at (4 June 1660), and on 9 June the House of 
Yarmouth (ib. vii. 1216; Old Parliamentary Commons voted that he should have the 
History, xvii. 838), caused by the threatened beneSt of the act of indemnity on payment 
landing of the Prince of Woles. of a fine of one year’s rent of his estates 

Scroope took part in the deliberations of (Commons Journals, viii. 60). On 20 June 
the council of the army which resulted in he was accordingly discharged upon parole 
the rupture of the treaty of Newport ; was (ib. viii. 70). The House of Lords, however, 
appointed one of the king’s judges, and at- ordered all the king's judges to be arroated, 
tended the meetings of the court with ex- and excepted Scroope absolutely from pardon 
emplary regularity. Hia name appears . (Lo7'de’ Journals, xi. 102, 114, 133). The 
twenty-seventh among the signatures to the commons on 13 Aug. reiterated their vote hi 
death warrant (Clarke Papers, ii. 64, 278;! Scroope’s favour, hut, as the lords remained 
NAiiSOty, Trial of the Reyioides, 1682), firm, they finally (28 Aug.) jyielded the point 

Scroope’s regiment waa one of those ((7om?no»a’ JburacTa, viii. 118, 139; Massok, 
selected by lot for the expedition for-tbe Ij^e of Milton, vi. 49, 86). This was an 
reconcjuest of Ireland (20 April 1049); but inexcusable breach of ikith, as Scroope had 
.early in May 1649they mutmied, refused to surrendered in reliance upon the king’s pro- 
go to Ireland, and demanded the re-establish- clamation. On Scroope’s trial (12 Oct. 1660) 
ment of the representative council of aglta- Richard Browne, late major-general for the 
tors which had existed in 1047 (TiAe^esofu- parliament, and now lord mayor elect of 
te'ons of ths^Prieate Soldibrycf Col, Soroope’ s Loudon, deposed that in a private oonversa- 
Regiment of Horse, now quartering at Sahs- tion held since the Restoration Soroope had 
hnmj, ooneermdg their present Rapediiionfor used words apparently justifying the Iringk 
the Service of Ireland, 1649, folio ; A De- execution, ana had refused to pronounce it 
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nmrder. Soroope, -who defended himself with 
^Kmitrii'nd moderation, pleaded that he acted 
J?the authority of parliament, and that ha 
'never went to tho work with a malicious 
heart.’ Sir Orlando Bridgeman, the presid- 
mgjuage, treated Soroope with great civility. 
‘Mr. Scroops,’ he said, ‘ to give him his due, 
is not such a person as some of the rest;’ 
hut Browne’s evidence, which had led to 
gjroope’s abandonment by the commons, 
eeded his fate, and he was condemned to 
death (Trial of the Eegieidee, pp. 67-72, ed. 
1600). He was executed at Cnsiin^ Croffl 
on 17 Oct. An account of his behaviour in 
orison and at the gallows describes him os ‘a 
comely ancient gentleman,’ and dwells on 
hii cheerfulness and courage (The Speaehea 
anil Peet/ers of some of the late Zing's Judges, 
4to,1660,pp, 73, 80). 

Scroope s eldest son, JMmund, was made 
fellow of AU. Souls' on 4 July 1049 by the por- 
htmentary visitors, was subsequently keeper 
of the privy seal in Scotland, and died in 
1688 (Fostbb, Alumni Oaon. 1800-1714; 
VooD, Fasti, ii. 1 46 ; Bubbows, Roister qf 
the Visitors of the University of Os ford, p, 
476). His brother Robert was about the 
same time made fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, and created by the visitors B.A. on 
19 May 1649 (Woob, Fasti, ii. 128). Scroope 
also left two daughters, Margaret and Anne. 

The regicide is somotimes confused with 
]u8 distant kinsman, SiB Abbiab Soboib or 
ScB00;B(d.l667), son of Sir Gervase Scroope 
of Cockerington, Lincolnshire. Sir Gervase 
Scroope raised a regiment for the king’s ser- 
vice, and was left for dead at Edgehill, where 
he received sixteen wounds, hut survived to 
1665. The son served in the king’s army 
during the war, and was made knight of the 
Bathatthe coronation of Charles n(Oi.AREB'- 
mi, Sebellion., vi. 97 ; Ebshwobeh, v. 707 ; 
BnisTBOnE, Memoirs, pp. 78, 86, 103). The 
fine imposed on father and son for tneir de- 
Imquency amounted to over 0,0007. {Calen- 
dar qf Compounders, p. 1327). Sir Adrian 
Scroope, who died in 1667, married Mary, 
daughter of Sir Robert Carr of Sleaford, and 
was the father of Sir Oaxr Scrope [q. v.j 
IBmbb, pp. 6, 9). 

[A ‘ life ’ of Adrian Scroope is given in Hoble's 
hires of the Begieidea, ii. 200. Other authorities 
meationed in the article.] 0. E. P. 

SCROPE or SCROOP, Sib OARR 
(1649-1680), versifier and man of fashion, 
was eldest son of Sir Adrian Scrope of 
Cockerington, Lincolnshire, knight of the 
Bath (d, 1667) [see under Sobopd, Abeiak]. 
His mother, Mary, daughter of Sir Robert 
Carr of Sleaford in the same county, died in 


1C86, and was noted in her day 'for making 
sharp speeches and doing startling things” 
(OAETWEiaHT, S<n!A 0 WM«,pp. 234-6, 262-70, 
282-7). Their son was born in 1649, and 
matriculated fromWadham College, Oxford, 
on 26 Aug, 1664, being^utered as a fellow- 
commoner on 3 Sept. Se was created M.A. 
on 4 Feb. 1666-7, and baronet on 16 Jan, 
1666-7 (Ca7. State Papers, 1666-7, p. 837). 

Scrope came to London, and was soon 
numbered among the companions of 
Charles II and the wits ‘who wrote with 
ease.’ About November 1676 he was in 
love with Miss Fraser, lady-in-waiting to 
the Duchess of York; but her extravagance 
in dress — one of her costumes is said to have 
coat no less than 8007. — so frightened him 
that he changed his matrimonial intentions 
{Hist, MSS. Comm. 12th Rep. App. pt. v. p. 
31). In January of the next year Catharine 
Sedley (afterwards Countess of Dorchester) 
jq. y.J quarrelled with him in the queen's 
drawing-room over some lampoon that she 
helieved him to have written {ib. p. 37), 
Scrope fancied himself ridiculed os 'the pur- 
blind knight ’ in Rochester’s ' Allusion to the 
Tenth Satire of the First Book of Horace.’ 
and attacked his rival in a very free and 
satirical poem 'in defence of satire,’ an imi- 
tation of Horace (bit 1 . satire iv). Rochester 
retorted with a vigorous lampoon, which is 
printed in his works (ed.l709, pp. 96-8), and 
Scrope made in reply a very severe epigram 
{Sovburghe Ballads, ei. EbBworth,iv. 670-1 ; 
Johnson, Poets, ed. Cunningham, i. 194). 
Many references to Scrope (he was a man of 
small stature, and often ridiculed for his 
meanness of size) appeared in the satires of 
the period (cf. lloaiurghe Ballads, iv. 669, 
&o.) He was a member of the ‘ Green Rib- 
bon Club,’ the great whig club, which met 
at the King's Head tavern over against the 
Inner Tem^e Gate (SmvEil., First V/hig, 

pp. 86-6, 202). 

In 1679 Scrope was living at the north 
end of th% east side of Dmie Street, St. 
James’s, Westminster (Cunningham, ed. 
Wheatley, i. 534), and in August of the 
next year he was at Tunbridge Wells for his 
health, and with ‘ a physician of his own ’ 
(Oabtwbiqhi, Sacharissa, p. 289). He is 
said to have died in November 1680, and 
to have been buried at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Bields; tbe baronetcy thereupon beesme 
extinct. 

A translation by Scrope of the epistle of 
Sappho to Fhaon was inserted in 'Ovid’s 
Epistles translated by Various Hands,’ 
numerous editions of which were issued be- 
tween 1681 and 1726, and it was reprinted 
in Nichols’s ‘ Collection of Poems ' (1780, i. 
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6-10 ; PoEB, Works, ed. Elwiu and Court- 
hope, i. 93-108). Other renderings of Ovid 
hy him are in the ‘ Miscellany Poems * of 
1B84 (Nichols, Collection, i. 10-15). He 
'wrote the prologue to Sir George Etherege’s 
< Man of Mode,' a song which was inserted 
in that play, and the prologue to Lee's * Bival 
Queens ’ (li.) His song of ‘ Myrtillo’s Sad 
Hewaii,’ in Lee’s ‘ Mithridates,’ is included 
in Bitson’s ‘English Songs’ (ed. 1813, i. 
69-70), and the song in the ‘ Man of Mode ’ 
is inserted in the same volume (pp. 177- 
178). 

A satirical piece, called ‘ A very heroical 
Epistle from my Lord All-pride toHol-Com- 
mon ’ (1079), preserved in the ‘ Eoxhurghe 
Oollection of Ballade’ at the British Museum 
(iil. 819), and printed by Mr. Ebsworth in 
the fourth volume (pp. 576-576) of his col- 
lection, is supposed to have been written by 
Scrope. 

[Wood’s Pasti, ii. 294; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; Gardiner's Wadliam Oollego Begisters, 

i. 263 ; Cunningham's Nell Gwyn, ed. Wheatley, 
pp. xli-xlii ; Notes and Queries, 7th ser. i. 429, 
619 , Foster's Yorkshire Fedigreos; Burke’s Ex- 
tinct Baronetcies ; Moore's Carre Family, 1803 ; 
of. a familiar epistle to ‘ Mr. Julian, Secretary to 
the Muses,' in Egerton MB. 2623, f. 81, which 
refers chiefly to Scrope, is printed in the Works 
of George viUiers, duko of Buckingham (I775i 

ii. 142-6), and has sometimes been attributed to 

Dryden.] W. P. O. 

SCROPE, Sib GEOFFREY eh 
(d, 1840), chief justice of the Mug's bench, 
■was younger son of Sir William Ic Scrope 
of Bolton, and brother of Sir Henry Is Scrox>e 
(d, 1886) [q.v.] His mother was Constance, 
daughter and heiress of Thomas, son of 
Gillo de Newsham, variously described as of 
Newsham-on-Tees andof Newsbnm-on-Tyne 
(Scrope and Grosvenor Hall, ii. 10, 68). Geof- 
frey Scrope certainly had an estate at Whal- 
ton^ nearMorpeth, a few miles south-east of 
which there is a Newsham, but it is not upon 
the Tyne. Like his brother, Sem-pe adopted 
the profession of the law, and byl316 he was 
king's seijeant. He is also called ‘ volettus 
legis,’ He was summoned to councils 
aim parliaments, and occasionally sat on 
judicial commissions. In 13:11-3 he accom- 
panied Edward II in his campaign against 
the barons, and gave sentence on Roger 
d’Amory at Tiitbiiiy. Both before and after 
tbis he was employed in negotiations with 
tlie Scots. He was raised to the bench as 
a judge of the common pleas on 37 Sept. 
13S3, and promoted to the chief-justicesmp 
of the kingn bench on 31 March 1334. The 
small estate ha held as early os 1813 in 
Coverdale, south of Wensleydale, he aug- 


mented heforo 1318 by the 
the manor of Clifton on Ure 
of the latter dale, where 
license to build a castle in that year. Earlv 
in the next reign ha purchased the neisk. 
bouring manor of Masham from the renw- 
sentatives of its old lords, theWautoas ivhij 
held it from the Mowhrays hy the Earvice of 
an annual barbed arrow (ib. ii. 138 • Dro- 
DALB, Baronage, i. 667; Mrkbi/s' Qvett 
Surtees Soo., pp. 133, 334-9). Ehliam 
Mandeville and other Vesoi lands in Kent 
iind passed into his hands by 1318. One of 
Edward IPs Inst acts was to invest him -with 
the great castle and honour of Skipton in 
Craven forfeited by Roger, lord CliffMd. bo 
closely was he identified with the court 
party that Mortimer was alleged to have 
projected the same fate for him as for the 
Despensers {Parliamentai y Wi itt,u. ii. 214). 
But though Edward’s deposition was fol- 
lowed by Scrope’s removal fiom office, he 
received a pardon in Februaiy 1828, and 
was reinstated as oluef justice. He was s 
soldier and diplomatist as well as a lawyer, 
and his services in the former capacities were 
in such request that his place had frequently 
to he supplied by substitutes, one of whom 
was his brother Henry, and for a time 
(1834-7) he BeBra8_ to have exchanged his 
post for the (nominal) second jusucesbip 
of the common pleas. Again chief justice in 
1888, he finally resigned the office before 
Uctober in that year on the outbreak of the 
French war (of. Scrope and Orosveiior Boll, 
i. 166). 

In the tournaments of the previous reign, 
at one of which he 'was kmghted, Scrope 
had not disgraced the azure bend orofhia 
family, whiSi he bore with a silver label 
for difference, and in the first months of Ed- 
ward Ill’s rule he was with the army which 
nearly joined battle with the Scots at Stan- 
hope Park in "Weardale (ib. i. 132). But it 
was in diplomatic business that Edward B1 
found Scrope most useful. He took him 
to France in 1329. In 1331 and 1333 he 
was entrusted with important foreign mis- 
sions. He had only just been dcsignatid 
(1884) one of tbo deputies to keep a wotch 
over John Boliol when he was sent on an 
embassy to Brittany and France. In 1336 
and again in 1837 Scottish affairs engaged 
his attention. Just before crossing to 
Flanders in 1338 Edward III sent Scrope 
with the Earl of Northampton to his ally the 
emperor, and later in the year he was em- 
ployed in the negotiations opened at the 
eleventh hour with Philip VI. He had at 
least six knights in his train, and took the 
field in the campaign which ended blood- 
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lessly lit Buironfosse (1330). GalMd la 
Balter (p. 03) relatea tlie well-known, anec- 
dote of punishing Cardinal Bernard 

da Jlontfavenoa'a boasts of the inviolability 
of France by taking him up a high tower 
and showing him her frontiers all in flames. 
He now appears with the formal title of 
Jeff's secretary, and spent the winter of 
ISra^O in negotiating a marriage between 
the heir of Flanders and Edwordn daughter 
Isabella. Beturning to England with the 
Hing in February, he was granted two hun- 
dred marks a year to support his new dignity 
of banneret. Going back to Flanders in 
lone, he took part in the siege of Tournay, 
and about Christmas died at Ghent (Mina- 
jpiTH, p. 120 j Ln Bakbe, p. 73). His body 
was earried to Coverham Abbey, to which he 
bad given the church of Sadberge (Jiedera, 
iv. 417). Jervaulx and other monasteries 
bad also experienced his liberality. Besides 
his Yorkshire and Northumberland estates, 
he left manors in five other counties. Scrope 
was the more distinguished of the two notable 
brothers whose unusual fortune it was to 
found two great baronial families within the 
limits of a single Yorkshire dale. 

Herope married Ivetta, in all probability 
daughter of Sir "Williniado Boos of Ingmon- 
thorpe, near "Wetherby. A second marriage 
with Lora, daughter of Gerard de Fumlval 
(^Hertfordshire and Y'orkshire, and widow 
of Sir John UlHete or Usflete, has been 
inferred (Scrope and Groavenor £oll, ii. 104) 
from a gift of her son, Gerard XJiflete, to 
Scrope and his mother jointly in 1331 ; but 
Ivetta is named as Scrope’s wife in 1832 
(Whallep Goaeher SooJi), 

By the latter he had five sons and tliree 
daughters. The sons were: Henry, first 
baton Scrope of Masham [q. v.] ; Thomas, 
whopredeceasedhis father ; vVilliam (1826 P- 
1367), who fought at Oressy, Poitiers, and 
Najara, and died in Spain; Stephen, who 
was at Oressy and the siege of Berwick 
(1856) ; Geofltey (d. 1363), LL.B. (probably 
of O.\ford). prebendary of Lincoln, London, 
and York (Test, Ebor. iii. 36, but of. Scrope 
and Groemenor Eoll, ii. 110). The daughters 
were Beatrice and Constance, who married 
re^cthrely Sir Andrew and Sir Geofl&ey 
Lutterell of Lincolnshire; and Ivetta, the 
vnfe of John de Hothom, 

[Kymei's Foedera, original edit.; S(n(qie and 
Qrosvenor Bcill, ed. Bicdas, 1832 ; Foss's Judges 
ef Bngland, iii. 498 ; Hurimnth in Bolls Ser, ; 
Galfnd le Baker, ed. Yaunde Thompson ; Tes- 
tamenta Bboracenaia (Surtees Soc.) ; Bngdole’s 
Baronage ; Le Neve's Fastn Eccdesise Anglicanee; 
10181107 Ooucher Book(Chetham Soo.); Scrope's 
Hist. Castle Combe, 1862,] j. T-t. 

TOt. xvn. 


SOBOPB, GEORGE JULICS POU- 
LETT (1797-1676), geologist and political 
economist, was hom on 10 March 17w, being 
the second son of John Poulett Thomson, 
head of the firm of Thomson, Bonar, & Co., 
Russia merchants, of IVaverley Abbey, Sur- 
raj, and of Charlotte, daughter of Dr. Jacob 
orSolisbiiry. Charles EdwordPouIettThom- 
son, lord Sydenham [q. v.], was his brother. 
George was educated at Harrow school, and 
after keying one or two terms at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, migrated in 1 816 to St. John’s 
College,^ Cambridge, graduating B. A. in 1821. 
But while still an undergraduate he had be- 
come a keen student of geology, influenced by 
Professor Edward Daniel Olaike fq. r.] end 
Professor Adam Sedgwick [q. v.j, then at 
the outset of his career. With his parents 
he had went the winter of 1817-18 at Naples, 
where Vesuvius — then active — on the one 
side and the Phlegrtean fields on the other, 
naturally directed his thoughts to the phe- 
nomena of volcanoes. In 1819 he returned 
to Italy and extended his studies to the 
volcanic districts of the Oampama, visiting 
the following spring the Lipari Islands and 
Etna, besides making the tour of Sici^. In 
the spring of 1821 he married Emma Phipps 
Scrope, heiress of William Scrope (1772- 
1862) [q. v.l of Castle Combe, Wiltshire, 
and nsBumedliernanie. His geological work 
was in no way interrupted. In the same 
year, in June, he went to Auvergne, and 
spent six months in examining its extinct 
volcanos with those of the Velayand Vivar- 
rais. This done, he again visited Italv, where 
he arrived just in time to witness tbe great 
eruption of Vesuvius in October 1822. when 
the upper port of the cone — about six hun- 
dred feet in height — ^was completely blown 
away. He also examined the Ponza islands 
and studied all the different volcanic dis- 
tricts of Italy from the Bay of Naples to the 
Euganean hills, returning to England in the 
autumn of 1823, by way of the districts of 
like nature in the Eifel, the vicinity of the 
Rhine and the north of Germany (Scuorii, 
Consideratiima on Volcanos, p. vii ; Geologi- 
cal Magazine, 1870, p. 06). 

In 1824 he joined the Geological Society, 
and his reputation become so speedily esta- 
blished that in 1825 he was elected one of 
the secretaries, his colleague being Charles 
Xiyell[q,v.] AtthattimeWemer’snotions — 
that basalts and suchlike rociks were chemical 
precipitates from water — hod led astray the 
majority of geologists. The triumph of the 
‘Neptunists, as the disciples of Werner were 
called, over the ‘Plutonists,* whose leaders 
were James Hutton (1726-1707) [q.v.] and 
JqW Playfair [q, v.], seemed gssured. But 
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Bcrope liad put ‘Werner’s notions to tUe 
surest test — the evidence of nature — and 
found them to he ‘ idols of the cave ; ’ so 
that in 1838 he published the results of his 
studies in a booh entitled ' Considerations on 
‘Volcanos.’ It is full of accurate observa- 
tions, careful inductions, and suggestive in- 
ferences; it enunciates emphatically the 
doctrine afterwards developed by Lyell and 
called ‘ Uniformitarian,’ but as it was neces- 
sarily controversial, was much in advance of 
its age, and had ventured into a cosmological 
speculation, it did not meet with a generally 
favourable reception. The booh was re- 
written, enlarged, and published under the 
title 'Volcanos’ in 1862. ButSerope’s ‘Geo- 
logy and ExtinctVolcanos of CentralFranee,’ 
ptmlished in 1826, produced a stronger im- 
pression and established the author’s reputa- 
tion as an accurate observer and _ sound 
reu'ioner. A second and rev ised edition ap- 
eared in 1858, and this is still carefully read 
y every geologist who visits Auvergne. 
Lyell, who reviewed the first edition in the 
‘ Quarterly Ileview,’ xxsvi. 437, justly called 
it the most able worh which had appeared 
einee Playfair's ‘Illustrations of the Hutto- 
nian Theory.’ In the same year (1836) Sorope 
was elected F.II.S. 

lie was also much in advance of Ms con- 
temporaries in recognising the action of 
rivers in the formation of valle;^s, and was 
the author (among other contributions' to 
the 8ul\iect) of on important paper on the 
Meuse, Moselle, and other rivers {Proa. Gaol, 
Soc, i. 170). His views were practically 
identical with those of Lyell, whom at this 
time he might be eaidj as slightly the 
senior in geological work, to lead rather than 
to follow; and when Lyell’s ‘Principles 
of Geology’ appeared in 1837, the book 
was reviewed by Scrope {Quart. JRev. 
xlii. 411, liii. 400). He expressed agree- 
ment with the author on almost all points, 
except that he thought Lyell was going 
rather too &t in mamtainiiig that geological 
change in aU past time liad been not only 
similar to, hut also in all respects uniform 
with, what could now pe witnessed, ond he 
was mOrd ready than his firiend to admit the 
possibility of a progressive development of 
species. Some gemogists would maintain 
that Sorope’s divergences fi’om the author of 
the ‘Principles ’ indicated a' yet clearer per- 
ception of the earth’s history. In short, it 
may be said that if Scrope had continued to 
devote himself wholly to geology, he would 
have probably surpassed all competitors. 

But be alw felt a keen interest in' poli- 
tics, in which his brother, afterwards Lord 
Sydenham, 'yvas taking on active pm-t, end 
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his energies were gradually divertedl^ 
another eh^ned. flaying settled down at 
Castle Combe, the family seat of the Sctobm 
in "Wiltshire, he had been impressed, esnS 
cially fcom his experience as a magistrST 
with the hardships of the agrieultiiral la! 
hourer’s life, and he threw himself heartilv 
into the political struggle which was then 
in progress. In 1838, after the pas-inif of 
the first reform hill, he was returned to ^ 
liament as member for Stroud (haiing^m- 
succBsefully contested the seat in 1832? anjj 
represented the borough till 1868. he 
was an energetic advocate of free trade and 
various social reforms, especially that of tM 
poor law. But these reforms were urged hv 
his pen, for he was a silent memherf Hfs 
pamphlets, both before and after his entiy 
into porliamentjWere very numerous. Seven- 
teen stand under his name in the Butii 
Museum catalogue, bub it is believed that 
seventy would be nearer the truth, for 
Scrope\ fertility in this respect got him, in 
the llouse of Commons, the sobriquet of 
‘Pamphlet Scrope.’ In 1888 he pubmeds 
small volume on ‘ The Principles of Pohti- 
cal Economy ' (3nd edit. 1874) and another 
(in 1873) on ‘ Fiiendly Societies.’ He also 
wrote a life of his brother, Lord Sydenham 
(1843). 

Still geology was not deserted, for in 18(56 
and agaui in 1859 the ' elevation theory ’ of 
crateia advocated by Humboldt, Von Bucb, 
and other continental geologists brought 
Scrope back into the field. This t^ry, 
thoi^h mortally wounded by MmseE and 
Lyell, showed signs of life until his two 
papers {Quart. Journ. Gaol. Soc. xii.826,xv, 
oOo) extinguished it. Auvergne was again 
studied by him iu 1867, while preparing the 
revised and enlarged edition of his wodt on 
Central France, which appeared in 1868, 
ISTor must a very important and suggestive 
paper be forgotten, wbich attributed tnefolia- 
tion of crystalline rocks to dificiential move- 
ments of the materials while the mass was 
still in an imperfectly solid condition {Geo- 
logist, 1868, p. 361). 

In 1807 Scrope leceived the Wollaston 
medal from the Geological Society, and on 
his retirement fium parliament in the fol- 
lowing year geology again obtained a larger 
share of attention. Ha lived in retirement 
during the later years of his life, Imt Ws M- 
tbrest in tfad^ sfoencd wae Unabated; and 
wbeA he cbuli^ no lon{(er traSrel, ha aided 
younger men leOs wealthy than nimself to 
cpniunue the study of volcanic districts. 
Though for some time hb sufiered fromfailute 
of sight, like Ms friend Lyell, and fiwmsoiM 
of the uBilql infirjqifies pf age, be cotild still 
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TiieU the pen, and the diort notes and oon- 
tro^ersinl letters -which appeared during the 
lj,!tfewnionths ofhislifeshoweduo symptom 
of mental decline. He died at Fairlawn, 
near Cobham, Surrey, 19 Jan. 1876, and 
TTttS buried at Stofee d’Abernon. He had 
sold Castle Combe after the death of his 
.^ife who for many years had been an in- 
■vahdin consequence of on accident when 
tiding, not long after her marriage. Late in 
life he married again, and his second wife 
snrrived him. There was no issue by either 

QiarriagBa 

Scrope, according to the Pojal Society's 
< Catalogue of ScientiflcPapera,’ was the author 
of thirty-si.\ regular papers, the majority on 
volcanic geology and petrology, but in addition 
to this department ot science and to political 
studies, he Look great interest in archaeology, 
oontnhuting papers on this subject to flie 
‘■Wiltshire Magasme,’ and publishing in 
IMd (.for prival e circulation) an illustrated 
quarto entitled ‘History of the Manor and 
Ancient Barony of Castle Comhe, Wilts.' 
His position as a geologist may he heat de- 
scribed in words used by himself in his 
earliest publication, written at a period 
Vhen the Huttonian theoiy was generally 
(^credited, viz. that the science ‘has for its 
bnainess a Knowledge of the processes which 
are in continual or occasional operation 
within the limits of our planet, and the 
application of these laws to explain the ap- 
pearances discovered by our geognostical 
researches, so ns from these materials to 
deduce conclusions as to the post histo^ of 
the globe’ {Omsiclerationaon Volcanos, Pref. 
p, i^. It is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that though two or throe of his contemporaries, 
by a more complete devotion to geology, at- 
tained a higher eminence in the science, not 
one of them ever surpassed hitn in close- 
ness and accuracy ns an observer or in 
soundness of induction, and firm grasp of 
principles as a reasoner. 

[Obituaiy notices, Mature, xiii. 291 (A, 
0[eibiel), Academy, ix. 102 (J. W. Judd), 
AtbsniBUTa, 29 Jan. 1876; Geol. Mag. 1876, p. 
98, also memoir with portrait, 1870, p. 193; 
Quart. Jour. Geol. Boc. xxxii. Pros. p. 69 ; Pros. 
Soy. Soc. XXV. 1, mentioned in Lyell's Life and 
letters and in Lift of Murchison by A. Geikie 
(wrtrait, li. 108) ; also information from Prof. 
J. W. Jndd and B. P. Scott, esq,, bursar of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge.] T. G, B. 

^ SOaOPB, SiiiHENRYi,D(d;.lS30), chief 
jnstjee of the king’s hench^^s the eldest son 
qf Sir William le Scrope of Bolton inWensley- 
dsle, His mother was Constance, daughter 
of Thomas, son of (S-iUo de Hewshom. His 
brother Geofltey is separately noticed, Thaiy' 


father, who wos bailiff of Kiclunondshire in 
1294, and was knighted at the battle of 
Palkirk, came ot an obscure family origi- 
nally seated in the Hast Riding and North 
Lincolnshire. No connection can be esta- 
blished with the Scrupes of Gloucestershire 
or with ifichard FitzScrob [see Richabp, 
Jl. 1060]. The name is said to mean crab, 
and a crab was their crest, fcicrope’s pater- 
nal estate was small (Kirkby's Quest, pp. 
160, 152, 17G). He studied the law, and 
first appears as an advocate in 1307, the 
year before his elevation (27 Nov. 1308) to 
the bench of the common pleas. Attaching 
himself to Edward H, with -whom he went 
to Fipotland in 1310, Scrope withdrew from 
the parliament of 1311, in which the mag- 
nates placed restraints upon the king, and 
was peremptorily ordered to return, Ed- 
ward entrusted him with a mission to 
"Wales in 1314, and, on shaking off the 
control of the magnates promoted him 
(15 June 1317) to tlie chief-justiceship of 
the Idng's bench. Five years later Scrope 
received a share of the estates forfeited bv 
the Earl of Lancaster’s supporters, to wlilcn 
Edward added early in 1323 the Swoledale 
lands of Andrew de Harclay [q. v.] But 
towards the close of that year, for some un- 
explained reasrau he was superseded as 
chief justice. He -was almost immediately, 
however, appointed justice of the forests 
north of Trent, received a eummons with 
the justices to the parliament of 1826, and 
in March 1326 was trying Yorkshire offen- 
ders by special commission (Farl. Writs, 
n. i. 284, 336). On Edward IH’s accession 
he was replaced (6 Feh, 1327) on the bench 
as ‘second justice’ (the title was new) of 
the common pleas, his old post being 
occupied by his brother (Foss; cf. Scrope 
and Grosvmor Moll^ ii. 13). In the summer 
he held an in^iiry into a ftay between the 
English and Hainaidters at Totk (JFkffem, 
iv. 292). TVom 28 Got. 1829 to 19 Deo. 
1380 he took the place of his brother, then 
absent abroad, as chief Justice of the king's 
bench. On the latter date he was made' 
chief baron of the exchequer, a post which 
he held until his death, though for a moment 
in November ISSS transferred to be chief 
justice of the common pleas ; perhaps with- 
out his consent, for within twenty-four 
hours he received a new patent restoring 
him to his old place, Dike his brother, 
Scrope was a knight banneret. He died 
on 0 Sept. 1336, and was buried in the 
Frsmonstratensian abbey of St. Agatha at 
Easby, dose to Richmond, the patronage of 
vthicn, -with Burton Ooustable and other 
jBpd8,he hadpnrohased ftom the descendant' 
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of Eoald, constable of Kichraond, ^ -wlio 
founded it in 1161. Scrope was considered 
its second founder. He nad great^ 
mented his paternal inheritance (Kirbys 
Quest, pp, 230, 3S6-7, 364, S.IS). His 
wife was Maraaret, daughter either of Lord 
Eoos or of Lord Pitzwalter. She after- 
wards married Sir Hugh Mortimer of Ghel- 
marsh, Shropshire, and lived until 1367. 
Their three sons — William, Stephen, and 
Hicbard — were all under age at his death. 
William, bom 1320, distinguished himself 
in the French and Scottish wars, and died 
17 Nov. 1344, of a wound received at the 
battle of Morlaix in Brittany, two years 
before, lie left no issue, and his next 
brother, Stephen, having predeceased him, 
the estates passed to Bi^ard (1327 P-1403) 
[q. V.], first Baron Scrope ,of Bolton and 
chancellor of England. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, iii. 499 ; Scrope 
and Orcsvenor Boll ed. Nicolas, 1832, i. 94-4, 
98, 127, 132, 142, 146, 222, ii. 11 ; Botuli Par- 
liamcntorum, ii. 10; Parliamentary Writs, ed. 
Palgrare ; Bymer's Fmdera, orig. cd. ; Inqnisi* 
tiones post mortem, ii. 72, 125 ; iCirkbys Quest 
(Surtees Soc.) ; Dugdale’s Baronage and Origines 
Juridiciales ; Scrope'a Hist, of Castle Combe, 
1862.] J. T-t. 

SOBOPB, HENRY XD, first Baboh 
Sonora OF Mashau (1816-1391), was the 
eldest son of Sir Geoffrey le Scrope [q.v.], 
by his first wife, Ivetta de Eoos. Bom in 
1816, he won his spurs early at Halidon Hill 
(19 July 1333). Just before his father’s death 
in 1840 ne fought at Sluys, and, after malting 
the Scottish campaign of 1311, he accom- 
panied Edward III to Brittai^ in the next 
year; after which he served in Ireland under 
Ralph d’Ufibrd, and then accompanied the 
Icing to Flanders in 1345. Scrope is said to 
have fought as a banneret both at Oressy 
(26 Aug. 1846) and Neville's Gross (17 Oct.) 
This may be doubted. He was certainly 
present at the siege of Galais (1346-7). 
During the truces he was chiefly employed 
on the Scottish border, but took part in 
August 1360 in the famous seorfight off 
Winchelaea, known as Espognols-aur-la- 
Mer. A few months later (26 K^ov.) he was 
summoned to parliament as Lord Scrope. 
The designation ‘of Masham’ first appears 
when the_ representatives of the elder line 
came to sit in the House of Lords, no doubt 
for distinction. In 1366 Scrope went to 
Picardy with the king, and returned with 
him on the news of the loss of Berwick. 
For three years he was almost exclusively 
occupied on the border, but in 1369 he pro- 
ceeded to Gascony, and nex|; year figured 
yrith five othep Scropes in Edwdrd BPs 5e- 
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monstration before Paris, 
he took up (18 Feb. 1861) the oi'emurLt 
of warden of Galois and Gmsnes, wLidihe 
apparently held until his appointment u 
joint warden of the west march towards 
Scotland (1370) and steward of the lioiw.- 
hold (1371). At Calais he hadfreoueX 
conducted important negotiations, and as 
late as July 1378 was sent on a mission to 
the king of Navarre. He sat on the com- 
mittee of the upper house appointed to con- 
fer with the commons in the Good parlia- 
ment ; was on the first council of Richard II’s 
minority, and continued to attend parlia- 
ment doivn to 1381. Spending his last 
years in retirement, ho died on 31 July 1391 
and was buried in York minster. Scrope 
increased the family estates both in and out 
of Yorkshire, where he acquired Upsal 
Gastle, near Thirsk, the seat of a family'of 
that name down to 1349, which gave a second 
territorial designation to some of his de- 
scendants. All that is known of his wife 
is that she was called Joan (P Upsal, cf, 
Testamenta Eboracensia, iii. 82). G^iey had 
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The eldest son, Geoffrey, married a daugh- 
ter of Ralphjlord Neville (ff. 1367), and after 
the peace of Erdtigny went on a crusade with 
the Teutonic knights into heathen Lithuania, 
where he perished in 1362 at about twenty 
years of age. 

The second son, William, after the peace 
followed the Earl of Hereford to Lombardy 
and the taking of Satalia (Attalia) in Asia 
Minor Q361). He died in the East, and may 
be the Scrope buried at Mesembria (Misvri) 
on the west coast of the Black Sea {Serejfe 
and Qnsvenor Hell, i. 70, 126, 166) ; Nicom 
(f6. ii. 106), however, refers these exploits to 
IrVilliam, son of Sir Geofirey le Scrope [q. v.] 

The third son, Stephen, ‘forty ana up- 
wards ’ in 1391, was knighted by the king of 
Cyprus at Alexandria m 1866 (16. i. 124), 
and accompanied John of Gaunt into Quienne 
in 1373 ; he married (before 1376) Margery 
{d. 29 May 1422), daughter of Jolm, fourth 
lord Welles, and widow of John, lord Hunt- 
ingfiold, succeeded as second Baron Scrope 
of Masham in 1391, and died on 26 Jan. 
1406 i bis son Henry, executed in 1416, is 
sedately noticed. 

The youngest son, John {d, December 
1406), married (c, 1390) Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheiress of David de Straholm, earl of 
Atholl, and widow of Sir Thomas Percy (A 
1886), second son of the first Earl of North- 
umberland (of, Testav>.mt^ MonteeTufa, i, 
388), 
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The daughters were : (1) Joan, who mar- 
ked Henry, second baron Fitzhugh of Ea- 
%ensworth (d. 1386) ; and (2) T&abal ( 6 . 
24 Aug. 13S7), who married Sir Eobert 
riumpton of Plumpton, near Knareaborongh. 

[Botuli Bulidmentorum ; Bymer’s Fcedera, 
oratinal edit, j Scropa and Grosvenor Roll, ed, 
Bicoias, i. 104, 105, 113| 137, 14fi, 342, li. 112— 
120, Gent.Mag. 1806, ii. 70S ; TcstamentaEbora- 
tensia (Sartres 80 c.) ; Scrope’s Hi&t. of C<u>tle 
Cofflba, 1862.] J. T-t. 

SOBOPE, HENRY lai, third Babok 
ScaoPB or Masham (1376 P-1416), eldest 
sen of Stephen, second baron [see under 
Scbopb, Hubbt le, first Bauob Scbofb or 
MiSHAM], by Margery, widow of John, lord 
Huntingfield, was ‘upwards of thirty yeors 
old’ at his father’s death in January 1406. 
lie accompanied John Beaufort on the cru- 
sade to Barbary in 1390 (Devon, Istues, p. 
243). On the suppression of Thomas Mow- 
bray's rebellion in 1405, Scropa received a 
grant of his manors of Thirsk and Iloving- 
h«m ^tjoeaeb, i. 669). He and his father 
must have carefully dissociated themselves 
from Mowbray's feUnw-rebel, Archhishop 
Bichnrd Soropo [q. v.T, who was Sorope's 
ancle. Immediately after succeeding to his 
father's honours, he assisted in escorting 
Henry IV’s daughter Philippa to Denmark 
on her marriage. In May 1409 he exe- 
cuted on important mission in Prance with 
Henry Beaniort. Scrope enjoyed the friend- 
ship and confidence of the young prince 
of wales, then in opposition. According to 
licnstrelet, they sometimes shared the same 
bed (ed. JPantMon Litteraire, p. 366 ; of. 
Uttta Jlenrici V, p. 11 n.) When the prince 
ousted Archbishop Arundel (January 1410) 
from the chancery, in favour of Thomas 
Beaufort, lie put in Scropa (who was also 
given the Garter) as treasurer. Next year 
he took his second wife, Joan Uollaud, from 
the royal family, the lady's father being 
half-brother of the late king, Richard 11. 
IVken, at the end of 1411, the prince for the 
time retired from tho TOvernment, Scrope 
resigned the treasurersliip, 16 Dec. 1411 
(WratB, History qf Henry IV, iv. 61). 

After the accession of Henry V Scrope 
was entrusted with delicate foreign negotia- 
tions. In J uly 1413 he accompanied Bishop 
Henry Chichele [q. v,] on a mission to form 
a league with the Duke of Burgundy 
(Fmlera, i.v. 34). He headed the ei^assy 
to Charles VI in the early months of 1414, 
and another in the summer to Burgundy 
( 16 . ix. 102, 136). At the end of April 1416 
he contracted to serve in Prance with thirty 
nenat arms and ninety archers^ and as late as 
87 May there was talk of sending him again 


to John of Burgundy ( 16 . ix, 280; Ord.Priiy 
Council, ii. 167). His cotmlicity, therefore, in 
the plot discovered at Southampton on 20 
July to dethrone Henry in favour of the Earl 
of March (‘ if King Richard be really dead ’) 
caused^ general surprise. It seemed etrangely 
inconsistent with bis character as weU as his 
past career. He himself pleaded that he had 
become an accessory in order to betray the 
conspiracy (Bof . Pari, iv. 66 ). It has been sug- 
gested that Scrope was drawn into the plot 
by bis connection with Cambridge, whose 
stepmother he had married for his second 
wife. She was a daughter of Richard Il’s 
half-brother, Thomas Holland, second earl 
of Kent (d. 1397). Rumour ascribed the 
conspiracy to bribery with French gold ; if 
so, It is possible that Scrope was the go- 
between. His claim to be tried by hie peers, 
though aUowed, availed him nothing, and the 
king marked his sense of Scrope’s ingratitude 
by refusing to reduce tbe sentence to simple 
beheading, as in tbe ease of his fcHow-con- 
spiratoTS, the Earl of Cambridge and Sir 
Thomas Grey. Immediately after his con- 
demnation (6 Aug.) he w'as 'drawn 'right 
across Southampton, from the Watergate to 
the place of execution outside the north gate. 
His head n as sent to York to bo placed on 
one of tho bora. His lands were forfeited, 
and those in Weasleydale ond its vicinity 
panted to his cousin and neighbour, Henr}, 
lord Fitzhugh. Otheis, perhaps Upsol and 
his East Riding estates, went to Sir vVilliam 
Porter (16. iv. 213; Degdaee, i. 660). In 
his interesting will (23 June 1416) he be- 
queathed numerous books in Latin and 
Preneb {Ihedera, ix. 272). 

Though twice married, Scrope left no 
issue. His first wife was Philippa, grand- 
daughter and coheiress of Guy, lord Bryan, 
a famous warrior and knight of the Garter, 
and widow of John, lord Devereut (d, 1306). 
Though related in the third and fourth de- 
grees, they married without a dispensation, 
but the difficulty was surmounted by the good 
offices of his uncle, the archhishop (11 July 
1390). She died on 19 Nor. 1400. Scrope 
married 8 econdly,obontSeptember 1411, Joan 
Holland, daughter of the second Earl of Kent. 
He was her third husband, and after his 
death she took a fourth. Sir Henry Biom- 
fiete, dying in 1434. 

Scrope had four younger brothers, of whom 
the eldest, Geoifrey, died in 1418 (Test. 
Bbor. ill. 35), and. Ime youngest, William 
(1394 P-1463) was arcihaeacon of Durham 
0‘6.) 

The second brother, Stephen, took orders, 
became secretaiytohisimde the archbishim, 
prebendary of iJichfidd and York, and arch- 
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deacon of nichmond (1400-1418). Hewae 
chancellor of the uniyersity of Cambridge in 
1400 and 1414 Bald to have -written 

‘ queedam de rebus Anglicis ’ (Tak 2 T£B, p. 
668). Byingr on B Sept. 1416, he -was buiira 
near the or^bishop in St, Stephen’s Chapel 
in York minster, imioh -was noiv the family 
burial-place, and afterwards kno-wn as the 
Scrope Chapel (^Test. Ebor. i. 386, iii. 83; 
Scrope and Orosnenor JSoll, ii. 135). 

The third brother, John (1388-1466), -was 
admitted by Henry V on his deathbed to be 
the victim of injustice owing to tlie inclu- 
sion of the entailed estates in his brother’s 
forfeiture. The king made Pitzhugh and 
Porter, the grantees, promise to surrender 
them. Blit, though John Scrope was on the 
council of regency for Henry vI, he did not 
recover them all tiU 1435, after Fitzhiigh’a 
death (Sot. Farl. iv. 313, 287 ). In 1426 he 
-was summoned to parliament as fourtliBarou 
Scrope of Masham. He was aftorwards em- 
ployed in important foreign negotiations, and 
by favour of Humphrey of Gloucester held 
tiie office of treasurer of England from 26 Feh. 
1433 to July 1433. He died on 16 Nov. 
1466. By his svife Elizabeth (d. 1466), 
daughter of Sir Thomas Ohaworth of Wiver- 
tou, Nottinghamshire, he had three sons and 
two daughters. The only surviving son, 
Thomas ^1429 P-1476J, succeeded him asfifth 
boron, married about 1453 Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter 01 Balph, seventh lord Greystock, and 
perhaps for that reason (his father-in-la-w 
Wng a Lancastrian) did not definitely thro-w 
in h^ lot with the Yorkist cause until the ac- 
cession of Edward IV: his four sons, Thomas, 
Henry, Ilalph, and G-eof&oy (a clerk), each 
in turn held the barony. On tho death, 
without issue, in 1617 of Geoffrey, ninth 
biiron, the title fell into abeyance between 
bis tiu-ee sisters (or their issu^ : Alice, wife 
of Hir James Strangways of Horlesey ; Mar- 
giiret, wife of Sir Christopher Danby of 
Thorpe Perrow ; and Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Balph Fitz-Hondolph of Spennithome, 

[Botnli Pailiamentoium ; Eymer’s Foidera, 
original edition; Oxdinancee of the Privy Conn- 
oil, cd, Nicolas; Scrope and Grosvenor Boll, 
ed. Nicolas, ii. 133, 133; Testamenta Ebora- 
censia ^urtees Soc.) ; Bn^ale's Baronage; Tan- 
ner’s Bibliotheca Britaunico-Bdbeinica; Le 
Neve’s Fasti EccleacB Anglicanm.] J. T-r. 

SCBOPE, HENItY nn, ninth Basout 
SoBOPB OF Boliou (1684-1699), -was the 
second and eldest surviving son of John le 
Scrope, eighth haron (d. 1649), who had 
been out in the pilgrima^of groce^ by Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter of Henry Clifford, first 
earl of Oumherlond. John le Scrope, fifth 
baron Scrope of Bolton [q. v.], was Ms great- 


great-grandfather. Bom in 1634, Scrope 
acted as marshal of the army which Elh^ 
heth sent in March 1560 to assist tho Scot- 
tish protestants in the siege of Leith. Two 
years later he was appointed governor of 
Carlisle and warden of the west marches 
offices wliich he held to the end of hislife. Ifd 
served as the intermediary in Elizabeth’s 
secret intrigues against the regent Moray in 
1667. "When next year the news of Jlarv 
Stuart’s flight and worm reception at Car- 
lisle reached Elizabeth, Scrope, then in Lon- 
don, was at once ordered back to his post, in 
company with Sir Francis KuoUys [q. v.j'to 
take charge of the too fascinating fugitive. 
The border position of Carlisle necessitated 
her removal on IS July to Scrope’s castle at 
Bolton in Wenbleydale, ‘ the highest walled 
castle ' KnoUys ‘ had ever seen.’ Here she 
prepared her defence -with Lesley and Mel- 
ville, and received onconragine messages 
from the Duke of Norfolk through his sUter, 
Lady Scrope, who seems also to hove con- 
veyed to her the suggestion of a marriaM 
with NorfoUc. On 26 Fob. 1569 Mary was 
removed to Tutbury. Lady Scrope’s rela- 
tionship to Norfolk, the pro.vimity of Bolton 
to Scotland, and the Catholicism of the neigh- 
bouring families, made it an unsafe place of 
keeping. Local tradition asserts that Mary 
once escaped and got us far as what is no-w 
Icnown as the * Queen’s Gap ’ on Leybiim 
Shawl before she was overtaken. A few 
months later the Earls of Northumheriand 
and Westmorland made their ill-staned at- 
tempt to rescue her from Tutbmy. Though 
the latter -was his wife’s brothpr-in-law, 
Scrope was active in the suppre'*sion of tlie 
rising, and forwarded to Cecil an appeal made 
by IVestmorlaiid in a letter to Lady Scrope 
{Cal. State Ea/Jere, 1666-79, p. 210). In 
the spring of 1570 ho ravaged Eskdale and 
.Annandole (Fboudd, ix. 26(H. He occotb 
as a member of the council of the north in 
1574 {CaL State Eapers, p. 463), received 
the Garter on 23 April 1684, and retained 
tho wai'denship of the west marches until 
his death in 1693 {ib. 1601-4, p. 125 ; Cau- 
DEHT, p. 468 ; DiranALE, i. 657). The date is 
sometimes — app arently incorrectly — ^gh en 
as 10 May 1591 (BcLp, p. elxxvlii). At 
Bolton Hall are portraits of Scrope (tet. 23) 
and his two wives. He married, first, Mary 
(A 1668), daughter of Edward, first baron 
North [q. v.], by whom he had a daughter 
Mary, -vmo became the wife of ‘Wuliam 
Bowes of Streatlam, near Barnard Castle; 
and, secondly, Margaret (d. 1693), daughter 
of Henry Howard, earl of Surrey [q.v.], the 
poet, by whom he left two sons, Thomas and 
Henry. Thomas (d, 1609) succeeded him B9 
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tenth baron, and was the father of Emmanuel 
Scrope (158-t-1630'), who was created earl 
of Sunderland on 19 June 1627, and, learing 
no legitimate issue, was the last of his line. 
Some of the family estates passed to Lord 
Snnderland’s illegitimate daughters, Mary, 
^e of Charles Paulet, first duke of Bolton 
rn.v.],and Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Savage, 
third earl Rivera. 

[Cal. State Papers; Scrope and Grosvenor 
KoU, Nicolas, 1832; Camden’s Annals of 
glizabeth's Reign, ed. 1676; Bugdale’s Baron- 
age ; Beltz's Memorials of the Order of the 
totar; Orainge’s Castles and Abbeys of York- 
tluie ; Proude's Hist, of England.] J. T-t. 

SCROPE, JOHN ID, fifth Bakon- Sceoee 
OF Boitoe (1JS6-1498), was son of ilenry, 
fourth haron, by Elizabeth, daughter of his 
Imsman, John, fourth lord Scrope of Masham, 
and was horn on 22 July 14.35 (see under 
SCBOPB, IIbnet I.D, 1370-^1416]. Inheriting 
the Yorkist politics of his father, who died 
OB 14 Jan. 1459, he fought with Warwick 
at Northampton and was ‘sore hurt’ at 
Towton (Poston Letters, ii. C). Edward IV 
gave him the Oarlur which had belonged to 
ha father, the Duke of York. He took part 
ia the gradual reduction of (he Lancastrian 
rtrougnolds in the north, and may have been 
at the battle of Hexham in 1464 (Wayeie, 
p. 441). 

Scrope was aggrieved, however, that Ed- 
iraiddid not restore to him the lordship of the 
Isle of Man, of which his family had been 
bleated by Henry IV, and in 1470 he began 
to raise Riohmondshire for the recalcitrant 
Nevilles. But on Warwick being driven out 
ef the country he made his peace, and, though 
he adhered to Warwick during the short 
Lancastrian restoration, Edward overlooked 
hia inconstaaw and employed him in nego- 
tiations with Scotland in 1473. In 1476 he 
accompanied the Idiig to Prance. As he still 
persisted in quartermg the arms of Nlan, he 
VOS ordered to relinquish them during the 
expedition, without prejudice to his right, if 
any (Pcedera, xii. 2). In the next year he 
went on amission to Rome with Enrl Rivers 
(Poston Letters, iii. 16^. He held a com- 
mand in the Duke of G-loucester's invasion 
ef Scotland (1482), and took port in the sub- 
SMuent negotiations with the D uke of Albany. 
Qloacester, when king, sought to confirm 
Scrope's support by a ^ant of lon^ in the 
south-west, with the constableship of Exeter 
Castle. He was also governor of the Fleet. 
Nevertheless he kept his position under a fifth 
mg. In 1 492 he was retained to go abroad 
with Henry VII, and as late as August 1497 
assisted in raising the siege of Norham Castle. 
Scrope died on 17 Aug. 1498. 


His first wife, whom he married before 
1463, was Joan, daughter of William, fourth 
lord Fitzhugh (d. 1462) of Ravensworth 
Castle, Richmondshire. She bore him a son, 
Henry, sixth haron of the Bolton line, and 
father of the seventh baron, 'stern and 
stout,’ who fought at Flodden, and whoso 
portrait is still at Bolton Hall. 

Scropemarried, secondly, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Oliver St. John (by Margaret, 
widow of John Beaufort, duke of Somerset) 
and widow of William, lord Eouche of 
Haryngworth (d. 1463). She was still living 
in 1488 (Pot. Pari. vi. 424). By her he had 
a daughter Mary, who married Sir William 
Conyers of Hornby. His third wife was 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Sir Robert 
Harling of East Harling in Norfolk, and 
widow of Sir William Ohamherlayne, K.Ct., 
and Sir Robert Wingfield. She survived 
Scrope only a few weeks. 

A daughter Agnes married, first, Chris- 
topher Boynton ; and, secondly, Sir Richard 
Radclifie [q.v.], the adviser of Richard III. 

[Rotuli PArli.imentorum j Rymor's FoedeM, 
original edit. ; Scrope and Grosvenor Roll, cd. 
NicoUs.ii. 61, 76 ; TestainentaEboracensia (Sur- 
toes Soc.), iii. 94 , 149 ; Ramsty's Lancaster and 
York ; other authorities in the text.] J. T-t. 

SCROPE, JOHN (1662 ?-1752),jnage, son 
of Thomas Scrope of Bristol, a scion of the 
family of Scrope or Scroop of Wormsley, 
Oxfordshire [see Sceopb, Adeiae], was horn 
about 1662. Bred a strong protestant, he 
entered the service of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and carried despatches, in the dis- 
guise of a woman, between Holland and Eng- 
land. On the revolution of 1G88 be entered 
himself at the Middle Temple, where he 
was culled to the bar in 1692. On 18 May 
1708 he was appointed boron of the newly 
constituted court of exchequer in Scotland, 
with a salary of 5001. a year and 10001. a 
year for giving up his practice at the Eng- 
lish bar. He was also one of the conrmis- 
sionexs of the great seal in the interval 
(20 Sept.-l 0 Oct. 1710_) between its surrender 
by Lord Cowper and its delivery to his suc- 
cessor, Sir Simon Horcourt. On 28 March 
1722 he was returned to parliament for lUpon, 
hut retained his Scottish judgeship until 
26 March 1724, when he resigned, having on 
the preceding 21 Jan, received the post of 
secretary to we treasury ; he held the latter 
until hi'a death. In 1727 he was returuad 
to parliament for Bristol, of which he was 
afterwards elected recorder. Scrope is cha- 
racterised by Tindal (cited in Pari. Hist, 
viii. 1196) as 'perhaps the coolest, the most 
experienced, faithful, and engAcious friend 
the minister (Walpole) had,’ He adds that 
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' he was greatly trusted in all matters of the 
revenue, and seldom or never spoke bttt to 
facts, and "when he was dear in his point.’ 
On his motion on 2S April 1729 an incre- 
ment of 116,000/. was voted for the civil 
list ; he defended the salt duty hill against 
Pulteney’s criticisms on its second reading, 
2 March 1731-2 j he supported the motion 
for the exclusion of Ireland from the colonial 
sugar trade, 21 Feb. 1732-3, and the subse- 
quent proposal (23 Feb.) to draw on the 
sinking fund to the extent of o00,000/. for 
the service of the current year. His fidelity 
to 'Walpole during the heated contests on 
the excise bill of the same year (14 and 
16 March), and the motion for the repeal of 
the Septennial Act, 13 March 1733-4, lost 
him the Bristol seat at the subsequent gene- 
ral election, when he was roturneu (30 April) 
for Lyme Begis, Dorset, wliich ha continued 
to represent until his death. On Walpole’s 
fall he was summoned by the committee of 
secrecy to give evidence as to the minister's 
disposal of the seciet-serviee money, but de- 
clined to be sworn (14 June 1742), saying 
that he was fourscore years of age, and did 
not core whether he spent the few months 
he hod to live in the Tower or not, but that 
tho lost thing he would do was to betray the 
king, and next to tho king the Earl of Or- 
ford. On 8 Dec. 1744 he opposed the bill 
for doubling the taxes on piloces and pensions. 
He died on 21 April 1752. There is a por- 
trait of Scrope in the treasury, presented in 
1776 by the llight Hon. George Onslow. 

Scrope was author of ‘E.xeroitatio Poli- 
tica de Give Protestants in Bepublica Pon- 
tificia ’ (a tractate against the papal power), 
TJtrecht, 1686, 4to ; and joint author with 
Baron Clerk of ‘Ilistoricol “View of the 
Forms and Powers of the Court of Exche- 
quer in Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1820, 4to [see 
Glubx, Sib Joim]. 

[Collinb's Peerage, iii. 802 ; Visitation of Ox- 
fordshire (Hath Soc.) ; Bumet’a Own Time, 
1823, V. 348 n. ; Lnttrell's JRelation of State 
Afibirs, VI. 800, 304, 633 ; Walpole’s Letters, 
ed. Cunningbam, i, 176, 178, 198; Coxe’v He- 
moira of Sir Bohert "Walpole, ii. 610 , Seyor's 
Briatol, li. 677, 680 ; Pari. Hibt. viii. 702, 1016, 
1196, 1214, 1328, ix. 482, xi. 441, xii, 826, xiii. 
1031 ; Hiat. MSS. Comm. 8th Bep. pt. i. App. 
pp. 79, 86 ; Swift's IVorlcs, ed. Scott, xri. 64, 66 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1762, p. 192; Pose’s Lives of tho 
Judges ; notes kindly supplied hy G. L. Byder, 
esq,] J. M, B, 

SOB.OPE, EIOHABD in, first Babon’ 
Soboph op Boitob (1327P-1403), chancellor 
of England, was the third son of Sir Henry 
le Scrope (d. 1336) [q. v,], chief justice of 
,the king’s bench, oudliiB wife Margaret. At 
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the age of seventeen (Novemher I 3441 C 
bucceeded his eldest brother, William in th»'^ 
father’s estates. He had already served with 
this brother in Brittany, but won hisfir," 
laurels at Neville’s Cross, where he tva? 
knighted on the field, after which he loit no 
time in joining the kingbeforeCalaio. There 
was hardly a campaign in France orSeolland 
for foity years tofollow in which Scropewaa 
not engnoed. He earlyattaohedhim'elftothe 
Mrvioeof John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster 
in whose train he fought at Najara (1367)’ 
and in nearly all his subsequent expedi- 
tions do^vn to 1385. This association went fax 
to d eteimine the part he played in the critical 
domestic politics of the closing years of Ed- 
ward IH’s reign. On 8 Jan. 1371 Scrope— 
who had once (1365) sat for his county in 
the commons — was summoned to the upper 
house, and on 27 March succeeded Bi»hop 
Branting ham as treasurer on Sir Kobert Thorp 
taking the great seal from WilUaiu of 'Wvke- 
ham_. This substitution of lay for clnical 
ministers was not particularly successful 
It was Scrope no doubt who, on a tax upon 
parishes being proposed, estimated their 
number at forty tbousond, while in reality 
there were only 8,600. He laid down his 
office in September 1875 to take up the 
(joint) wardenbhip of tho west marches 
against Scotland. 

On Bichard IPs accession Scrope became 
steward of the lionsebold, on office to winch 
the minority gave unusual importance. He 
figured prominently in the first two parlia- 
ments of the reign, in the second of which, 
j held at Gloucester, the great seal was trans- 
ferred (29 Oct. 1378) to him. He remained 
chancellor for little more than a year, ^ving 
way to Archbishop Sudbury on 27 Jan. 138^ 
and returning to the business of the Scottish 
border. But on 4 Dec, 1381 he again became 
chancellor and a member of the commission 
beaded by Lancaster to inquire into the state 
of the royal household. But as the nominee 
of parliament and Lancaster (who between 
1380 and 1384 retained his services for 
life in peace and war), Scroqie was soon at 
variance with the young king. He refused 
to seal Bichard’s lavish grants, and, when 
royal messengers demanded the great seal 
from him, would only surrender it into the 
Icing’s own. hands (11 July 1382). He 
told Bichord that he would never again 
take office under Mm (Walsibohau:, ii. 68 ). 

Betiring into the north, Scrope resumed 
his activity as warden on the border, and was 
in both the Scottish expeditions of 1384 and 
1385. It was on the latter occasion that he 
challenged the right of SirBobert Grosvenor 
to boar tbo same arms as himself— viz. ssuTS^ 
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tiend or. This was not tlie first dispute of 
tte kind in wfiioh Scrope had engaged. At 
CalMS in 1347 his right to the crest of a 
crab issuing from a coronet had been unsuc- 
cessfully challenged (Scrope and Grosvenor 
2oll 1. 02J. Again, before Paris in 1360, a 
t'on^ squire named Carminowe, who bore 
the same arms, had questioned his right to 
them. It 'U'ns then decided that both were 
entitled to bear them — Oarminowe because 
his ancestors had borne them since the time 
of King Arthur, and because Oomwall was 
■on gro«se terre et jadis portant Ic noun 
dune roiahne ; ’ and feope because his fore- 
fathers had used this blazon since the days 
of William the Conqueror (ib. i. 60, 314). 
The bearings were_ simple, and their re- 
currence easily explicable in districts so iso- 
lated from each other as Yorkshire, Cheshire, 
and Cornwall. Nevertheless, after a trial 
extending over nearly five years [see under 
GEOsvBiroii, Srn RonEBT, for details], in 
nbieli doubts wore thrown on the gentility 
of Scrope as the son of a ‘man of law,’ 
judgment wna finally given (37 May 1300) 
entirely in his favour. He got his adversary 
ensnsed a fine incurred by non-payment of 
the costs, and the two were publioly recon- 
ciled before the king in parliament. The re- 
cords of the trial and depositions of the 
Tiitnesscs, printed by Sir Harris Nicolas in 
1832, timow much incidental light upon the 
Mtly history of the Scrope family and upon 
ths details of Edward IH's wars. Scropo's 
son, the Earl of 'Wiltshire, abandoned the 
crab crest for a plume of feathers azure, 
leaving the former to the Mashom hrancli. 
There is an impression of the ‘ sigillum de 
Ciabb’ in the ‘ Testnmenta Eboracensia ’ 
(ii 187). 

Tke celebrated controversy had been in- 
temiptcd by the political crisis of 1386-9, in 
which Scrope sided with the king’s oppo- 
nents, and sat on their commission of govern- 
ment. His opposition at least was disinte- 
rested, for he spoke out boldly inpnrliament on 
behalf of his much maligned biother-in-Iaw, 
Michael de InPole, earl of Siiftblk[q.v.] (JRot, 
JParl, iii. 316-17). On Eichnrd'a resuming 
power and ruling with more deference to his 
subjects’ susceptibilities, Scrope was more 
than once employed in negotiations with 
France and Scotland, and occasionally acted 
S3 a trier of petitions in parliament. But 
his advancing age induced him to devote 
much of his time to good works and the 
eompletion of his great castle at Bolton. 
The abbey of St. Agatha at Eashy, close to 
Eichiaond, in which his father, its second 
foimder, lay buried, had abeady experienced 
his generosity. He now (about 1393) set 


aside an annual rent of 1007. to provide 
twelve additional canons to pray for himself 
and his family. The fine late decorated re- 
fectoiy is saii to have been his work (Tes^rt- 
menta JSboracemia, i, 374). He got the 
church of Wensley made collegiate, and fur- 
nished the chapels of St, Anne and St. Os- 
wald at Bolton with a priest apicco (Dne- 
EAUt, i. 655), His castle of Bolton, placed 
on the north side of Wensley dale five miles 
west of Wensley, was now rapidly approach- 
ing completion. The license to crenellate 
had been ppmnted in 1379, but the contract 
with the builder is at least a year earlier. 
Though he lived to see it finished, Scrope 
passed most of his later life at ‘Scrope’s 
Inn,’ Holborn, or at the manor of Pisho- 
hu^ in Hertfordshire, purchased in 1394 
(WvLiE, ii. 193). As the last stones of 
Bolton Castle were being placed in posi- 
tion, Richard took his belatsd revenge upon 
his old adversaries of 1386. But Scrope’s 
former moderation or his eldest son’s favour 
with the kiug procured an exception in his 
favour. On 39 Nov. 1397 a lull pardon 
issued to ‘ Sir Richard le Scrop, an amierent 
of the Duke of Gloucester’ (Modera, viii, 
36). On theking’s overthrow two years later, 
the odium inonrred by Scrope’s son as a chief 
agent of his tyranny threatened his father 
with a new danger. He appeared in the 
first parliament of Henry IV, and ‘ humbly 
and in tears ’ entreated the new king not to 
visit the sins of the son upon his father and 
brothers. Henry naciouUy consented that 
theyshouldnot lie &inheritedfor Wiltshire’s 
treason (JRot. Pari. iii. 468). With one ex- 
ception — on the occasion of the attainder of 
the conspiratoisof Christmas 1399 in January 
1401 — this was Scrope’s last public appear- 
ance. lie died on 80 May 1403, and was 
buried in the abbey of St. Agatha, In 
‘ Testaments Eboracensia’ (ii. 186) is a no- 
tice of a pension which he had to grant to 
a person seriously wounded by himself and 
his servants in York Minster. 

By his wife Blanche (d. after 1378), daugh- 
ter of Sir William de la Polo of Hull, Scrope 
had four sons, of whom the eldest, 'William, 
earl of Wiltshbe (d. 1309), is separately 
noticed. 

The second son, Roger^ succeeded him 
as second baron, but died in the same vear 
(3 Dec.), when his son. Richard (3.1893P),1)y 
one of the coheiresses of Robert, lord Tiptoft, 
became third baron; Richard’s grandson was 
John le Scrope, fifth baron Scrope of Bolton 
[q. V.] 

The tbbd son, Stephens whom his father 
married to a second Tiptoft coheiress, became 
in her right lord of Bentley, near Doncaster, 
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and of Castlo Combe, “Wiltahire, -where he (Whitakiib, i. 260), la November 137,", {. 
founded a family, which has lasted to our became an oilicial of Bishop Arundel at El ^ 
own day [see Sceope, ■VVieiiajc, 1772-1862], and in 1376 warden of the free chapel «' 
In 1397 he served as justice of Mimster, Tichhill Castle, then in John of Gaunt'! 
Leinster, and Uriell, He was one of the few hands (God-wiw j HtmiBH, i, 236), Ordain" 1 
who remained faithful to Richard II until his priest in March 1377, he is said to have hel 1 
arrest, but under Henry IV became joint a ennonry at York, and ne.\t year hecam ■ 
keeper of Roxburghe Castle (1-100) and de- chancellor of _the university of Cambrid®!- 
pnty-lieutenant of Ireland (1401). He won (JjB Neve, iii. 699; Wylie, ii. 200). in 
a victory there at Callan in September 1407, 1382 ho went to Rome, and was made audi- 
aud died of the plague at Castledermob on tor of the curia. Appointed dean of Chiche^ 
4 Sept. 1408. Ills widow married (January ter (1383?), a papm hull on the death of 
1409) Sir .John Fastolf [chy.] Ha left a sou 'William Redo or Reado [q. v.] in Angu«t 
Stephen and a daughter Rlizaheth (Wylie, 1885 provided Scrope to that see, and ap- 

ii. 124, iii. 162, 168; Devon, Issues, p. 280; parently the canons elected him (Ln Nutf 

Testamenta Eboraeensia, iii. 38 ; Holinshee, i. 256 ; Higden, ix. 66). But the king ui<Lttd 
Ireland, p. 66). on putting in his confessor, Thomas liutL- 

The foiuth son, Richard, is only mentioned hook [q. vj, bishop of Llondaff, Scrope 
in a deed, dated 31 Oct. 1860 (Scrope and still at Rome, and was nominated notary nf 
(Irosvenor Soli, ii. 6.3). In coiisequeuce of the curia on 28 April 1386 (Wylie, ii. 201). 
an ambiguous expression in Sorope*s -will Urban VI promoted him by bull at Genod 
(Testamenta Eboraeensia, i. 272), Richard le on 18 Aug. in that year to be bishop of 
Scrope [q. v.], archbishop of York, has often Coventry and Lichfield, and consecrated 
been oonsidered his son, even since Sir Harris him next day (Fcedera, vii. 641), The tem- 
Nicolas’s convincing proof of his real parent- poralities were restored to him on 16 Nov, 
age (Sorojie and Growenor Soil, ii. 121). In August 1387 he was installed in the 

Some authorities doubtfully give Scrope a presence of Richard II, then on progress, and 
second wife; but they are not agreed whether swore to recover the lost estates of the 
she was a Margaret, daughter of Sir John see and refrain himself from abenation®. 
Montfort, or a lady named Spencer. The ‘ Sure,’ said Richard, ‘ you have taken a big 
fact seems doubtful. oath, my lord ' (Anglia Sacra, i. 450). He 

[Rotuli ParliamFutorum ; Rymer’s Foedera, ou a mission to Scotland in 1392, and 

original edit, j Walsingbam’s &storia Angli- acted 08 a conservator of the truce with 
cana (Rolls Sex.); Testamenta Eboraeensia (Sue- that country in 1304 {Fcedera, vii, 76,5; 
tecsSoc ); ScropeandG-rosrenorRoll.ed.NicoLis, Issues, p. 247), In 1397 he journeyed to 
2 vols. 1832 (the second volume contains pedi- Rome to seek the pope’s consent to Rirhard's 
grees of both branches of the Scrapes, lives of pet project of caiioiiising Edward II ( ib. 
their members down to 1106, and biographios p. 264)’. The king spent the foUowiiij 
of moat of Scropo’a witneaaaa) ; QunrlerlyBeviow, winter with him at Lichfield on his way to 
/ipnll830: D«gihilo’sBiiroDago;WylioUIiBtory the Shrewsbury parliament. On the death 
of Henry IV.J J. T-t. Robert "Waldby [q- v.], archbishop of York, 

SOROPE, RICHARD le (1350 .*’-1403), Richard ignored the choice of the chapter, and 
archbishop of York, probably born about at his request the pope translated Scrope 
1360, was fourth son of Henry, first baron thither by bull (2 June 1398). 

Scrope of Mosham fq. V,], by his wife Joan, Acquiescing in the revolution of 1399, 
and was godson of Richard, first baron Scropc Scrope was a member of the psrliamentary 
of Bolton fq. v.], who refers to him in his commission which went to the Tower on 
will os ‘ mj most dear father and son ’ ( Test. 26 Sept, and received Richard’s renunciation 
jEWo/". i. 272; Scrope and Grosvenor Soil, u. of the crown. In parliament next day, 
121 i Wylie, il, 1^ ; of. Hiatorianaj^ York, after an address on the text, * I have set my 

iii. 288). He was thus uncle to Henry le words in thy moutb,’ he read this surrender, 
Scrope, third baron Scrope of Masham [q. v.], and afterwards joined the archbishop of 
executed in 1416. He is said to have gra- Canterbury in enthroning the new king, 
duoted in orts at Oxfoi-d and in law at Cam- 'When Henry, on his Scottish expedition in 
bridge (f6. ii. 308). The former statement tdie summer of 1400, found himself straitened 
lacks proof. By 1375 he was a licentiate in for mom^, Scrope exerted himself to fill the 
,civjl law, and by 1380 doctor in boti, la-ws void CWylib, i. 186). His loyalty would 
(Godwin, i. 821 ; Evbshaji, p. 71). His u,nole appear, however, to have been shaken by the 
of Bolton presented him to the rectory of discontent of the Pereys, with whom he was 
AmderbySta0ple,nearNoPthallorton,inl367, dosely connected. Not only ware they 
jtmthe was not in deacon’s orders until 1876 munificent heuefiictors of Ins catbednil 
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thimih, but hii. younger brother, John, had 
Biarritjd the widow of Northumberland’s 
fflcond son, and his sister Isabel was the 
nife of Sir Kobert Plumpton of Pliim^ 
toB a wealthy tenant of Korthiunberland, 
near fipofforth. Ilardyng, a retainer of the 
ptrcvs, claimed ^p. 331), after Hcrope’s 
deatt, that their rising in 1403 was entered 
itiwii ‘by the good advice and counsel of 
Jfcster Kichard Scrope.’ Put he does not 
aem to have given them any overt support. 
They appealed, indeed, in their manifesto to 
his testimony that they had in vain sought 
peaceful redress of their grievances, but they 
ioiaed his name with Archbishop Arundel's 
p}. p. 353). "When Henry came to York to 
teceive Northumberland’s submission, Scrope 
celebrated high mass in the minster (ib. ii. 
211). It is hardly fair ( WTiiin, ii. SlO) to 
connect his presence (with his snffragaus) nt 
the translation of 1 he miracle-working bones 
of John of Bridlington _[q. v.] on 11 May 
1 101 wi th the treasonable Interpret ation given 
tvo years before to the obscure prophecies 
attributed to this personage. ITenry him- 
self had in the interval granted privileges in 
honour of the 'glorious and blessed con- 
fessor’ {ib, i. 373 ; Annalea, p. 388). 

Scrape joined tbe primate in stoutly ve- 
fisting the spoliation of the church pro- 
posed by the ' unlearned parliament’ of 
October 1104. Mr. Wylie thinks that he 
atteaded a council of the discontented lords 
in London as late as Easter (19 April) 
1405 ; but this is putting some strain upon 
Ilardyng’s words (p. 802). It is certain, 
however, that in taking up arms at York in 
May, Scrope was acting in concert with 
Xocthumbcrland and fiaidolf, who took ad- 
vantage of Henry's departure for AVales to 
niiso the standard of rebellion beyond the 
Tvne, One of the rebel lords, Thomas 
Mowbray, earl marshal [q. v.], was with 
him. The archbishop first made sure of 
local support by privately circulating a 
damaging indictment of Henry’s govern- 
ment, which he declared himself ready to 
support to the death. It hit some very real 
blots on Henry’s administration, and the 
known discontent which these had excited, 
and the high character of Scrope, gave 
reason to hope that the uprising would he 
imneral. Assured of armed support, he 

S kcaxded York with the manifesto 01 the 
iscontented in English. After a protest 
^piinst holding pariioment in places like 
Coventry under royal influence and inter- 
ibencs with free election, three heeds of re- 
form were laid down. The estates of the 
realm, and particularly the clergy, were to 
be treated with loss injustice, the nobles to 


be breed from the fear of destruction, and 
the heavy burden of taxation to be lightened 
by greater conomy and the suppression of 
malversation. If these reforms were effected, 
they had the a«surance of the Welsh rebels 
that Wales would quietly submit to English 
rule {Annales Henrici, p. 403; Walsing- 
HA3I, ii. 433), The procedure foreshadowed 
followed the precedent of those armed de- 
monstrations against Zlichai'd II for the 
redress of grievances in which Henry him- 
self had engaged. If Scrope indeed were 
really the author of another and much 
longer manifesto attributed to him {Siatoriam 
of Fork, ii. 203), lie was not going to ho 
content with less than the deposition of a 
'poriiired king’ and the restoration of the 
'right line,’ But Mr. Wylie (ii, 314) has 
thrown great doubt upon his anthorehip of 
this document. It would seem to follow, 
tJiough Mr. Wylie does not draw the con- 
clusion, that Scrope was not prepared to go 
theleu^hs which thePercys went when left 
to themselves, unless indeed we assume that 
Ms qunsi-const itut ionul plan of campaign was 
a more blind, like Henry’s first declarations 
on landing in 1800. 

Scrope expounded his manifesto in the 
minster, the neighhoiiring clergy in their 
churches. Gentle and simple, priests iind 
villeins, flocked armed into York. The 
citizens rose in a hotly. The orchbidiop ap- 
peared among them in armour, urging and 
encouraging them to stand fast, with the 
promise of indulgence, and, if they fell, full 
remission of their sins. A ' day of assign- 
ment ’ Lad been arranged with Northumber- 
land, but the rapid movements of the Earl 
of Westmorland and the Mug’s second son, 
John, the wardens of tbe Scottish marches, 
disconcerted their plans. On 27 May Mow- 
bray, Scrope, end his nephew, Sir William 
Plumpton, led out their ‘priestly rout,’ 
which soon grew to eight thousand men, 
under the banner of the five wounds, to join 
the forces gathering in Mowbray’s country 
near Topclilfe. But at Shipton Moor, some 
six miles north-west of Y’ork, on the edge of 
the forest of Galtres, they encountered the 
royal army. Westmorland, not caring to 
attack with inferior mimbeis, is said to have 
waited for three days and then resorted to 
guile. He sent to demand the cause of all 
Ais warlike apparatus. Scrape replied that 
their object was peace, not war, andsenthim 
a copy of their manifesto. The earl feigned 
approval of its tenor, and proposed a personal 
conference with the archbishop between the 
armies. Scrope accepted^ and took the re- 
luctant Mowbray with him. Westmorland 
assured him that nothing could be more 
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ryasouable than his proposals, and tbat lie 
would do his best to get the Idng to adopt 
them. The little party then shook hands 
o-ver this happy ending, and the earl proposed 
that they should driiur together in order to 
advertise their followers of their concord. 
This done, he suggested that as all wm now 
over, Scrope coidd send and dismiss his 
wearied men to their homes. Nothing 
loth, they at once began to disperse. Scrope 
did not realise that he had been duped until 
Westmorland laid bands on bis shoulder 
and formally arrested him. This remarkable 
story is related by writers absolutely con* 
temporary with the events ; but Otterboiime 
(i. 256), who wrote under Henry V, repre- 
sents the surrender os voluntary. Another 
version, based on the report of an eyewitness, 
ascribed tbe treachery to LordFitzhugh and 
the king's son. John of Lancaster, duke of 
Bedford [q. v.] (^Historians qf York, lii. 2S8). 
Scrope and his companions were sent to 
Pontefract to await the decision of the king, 
who was hurrying up from Wales. On ms 
arrival Scrope requested an interview, which 
Henry refused, sending Sir Thomas Beaufort 
to take away his crozier, which he only relin- 
quished after a stiff tussle, declaring that 
none could deprive Mm of it but the p(^c, 
who had given it (Annates Henrici, p. 407 j 
cf. AValsib'OHAii, ii, 423). Determined 
that York should witness the punishment of 
those who bad incited her to treason, Henry 
carried his prisoners (6 June) to ^opa^ 
manor of Bishopthoipe, some three miles 
south of the city. Beforo leaving Pontefract 
he had appointed a commission, including 
Beaufort and Chief-justice Crascoigne, to try 
the rebels, to which the Earl of Arundel and 
five other peers were now added (Wvlie, ii. 
230). Arundel and Beaufort received power 
to act as deputies of the absent constable 
and marshal. Tlie trial was fi.ved for Holi- 
day, 8 June. The archbishop of Canterbury, 
who arrived in hot haste early that morning, 
to deprecate any summary treatment of a 

f reat prelate of the chnrcli, was persuaded 
y the king to lake some rest on the undor- 
etandjng that nothingshould be done with- 
out his co-operation. But Henry was deeply 
incensed against Scrope^ and Lord Arundel 
and Beaufort took core his anger did not cool. 
He cdUed upon Qascoigne to pass sentence 
upon Scrape and his rellow-fraitors. Tbe 
chief justice, who knew the law, refused to 
sit in judgment on a prelate (C-Ascoioim, p. 
226). Another member of the commission. 
Sir William Fulthorpe, a man learned in^e 
law, though not a judge, was then instructed 
to act_ as president. "SiThile the king and 
Arekhishop Arundel were breaktosting the 


three prisoners were brought Wnf g p.i 
thorpe, Arundel, Beaufort, ond Sir Ralnli 
Euer, and Fulthorpe at once dedared them 
guilty of treason, and by the royal ordw 
sentenced them to death (id., but cf.dnaofu 
Henrici, p. 409). 

Scrope repudiated any intention of injur, 
mg the kmg or the realm, and besought tbe 
bystanders to pray that Cod’s vengeance for 
hiB death should not fall upon TCing flenj. 
and his house. No time was lost in carr^ 
ing out this hasty and irregular senten^ 
Attired in a scorlet cloak and hood and 
mounted on a bare-baclced collier’s ’horse 
‘ scorcely worth forty pence,’ Scrope vas 
conducted towards York witk his two com- 
panions in misfortune. He indulged in no 

threats or excommunications, but as he went 

he song the psalm * Exaudi.’ He cheered the 
sinldnjg courage of young Mowbray, and 
raUiecTthe king’s physician, an old acquaint- 
once, on his having no further need fur his 
medicine (Ckron. ed. Giles, p. 46). Just under 
the walls of York the procession turned 
into a field belonging to the nunnery of 
Clementhorpe. It was the feast of St. 
"Williom, the patron saint of York, and the 
people throned from the city to the place nf 
execution and trod down the young com, in 
spite of the protests of the hiisbanmnen and 
Scrope’s vain request that tbe scene might 
be removed to the high road. While his 
companions met their death he prayed and 
remarked to the bystanders that he died 
for the laws and good government of Eng- 
land, When his turn came he begged the 
headsman to ileal fire blows at Ids neck in 
memory of the five sacred wounds, kissed 
him thrice, and, commending his spirit to 
God, bent his neck for the fatal stroke 
(GASCoioin], p. 227). As Ms head &U atthe 
fifth stroke a faint smUe, some thought, still 
plaved over his features (Annates, p, 410). 

With the king’s permission, hla remains 
were carried by four of the vicars choral to 
the lady-chapel of the minster, where they 
were interred behind the last column on the 
north-east in the spot which became the 
burial-place of his mnuly (Wtiie, ii. 284). 
A more injudicious piece of complaisance it 
would be hord to imagine. It gave a local 
centre to the natural tendency of the dis- 
contented Yorkshlremen to elevate their 
fallen leader, the first archbishop to die s 
traitor’s death, into a sainted rnartyr. 
Mu’aclee began to be worked at his tomb, 
the concourse at which grew so dangerous 
that after tliree months the government had 
it covered with logs of wood and heavy 
stones to keep the people off. This onlyga^e 
rise to a new legend that an oged man, 
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»hom Scrope in a vision commanded to re- 
these obstacles, lifted weights which 
strong men could barely raise (Gis- 
p. 226). Subsequently the prohibition 
OThringirr? offerings to his tomb was re- 
eved and they were devoted to the recon- 
stittction of the great tower. The tomb 
.till exists. Henry having averted the 
threatened papal excommunication, Scrope 
aerer received ecclesiastical recognition as a 
laint or martyr, despite the appeals of the 
ionvooation of York in 1402. But he was 
gopnlarly Imown in the north as Saint Ri- 
S«ope, under which appellation mis- 
fjs contained prayers to him as the ‘ Glory 
of York’ and the ‘ Martyr of Christ.’ 

Scrope’s high character, his gravity, sim- 
plicity, and purity of life, and j^easaut mau- 
pots are borne witness to by the writers most 
friendly to the king {AnnalesHenriei, p. 403; 
WAunreitA^ii*- 269). Walsingham speaks 
TSguely of his ' incomjjarahle knowledge of 
literature.’ Hie manifesto, preserved only 
Jp a I^tin translation, was meant for the 
popular ear, and the translator’a criticism of 
the ‘barharousness and inelegance’ of his 
original is probably a reflection on the Eng- 
lUu language rather than on Scrope's style. 
A late York writer attributes to him several 
tequenoes and prayera in use in the minster 
(mtaiiaw ofYorh, ii. 429). It was during 
Scrope’s archiepUcopate that the rebuilding 
of the choir, in abeyance since the death of 
Archbishop Tboresby, was resumed and 
carried to completion. Tho Scropes, with 
other great Yowcshire families, were muni- 
gcent Buppotters of the work. An alleged 
portrait of Scrope iu a missal written hemre 
1445 is mentioned in ' Hotee and Queries,’ 
3nd ser. i, 489. A drawing iu watercolours 
by Powell, from a stained-gloss window 
formerly in York minster, is in the National 
Portrait Gallery. 

(Thera is a meagre notice of Scrope’s earlier 
coioer in the Lives of tne Bishops of Lichfield 
hy Whitlocks (e. 1560} in Anglia Sacra, i. 450 ; 
abrief and inaccurate life is contained in tho 
early sixteenth-century continuation of Stubbs's 
lives of the Archbishops of York ^ an un- 
known author (Hr. Bnine suggests ’Willinm de 
Uelton [q. v.]) This is printed in tho Histo- 
rians of the Chnrch of York, val.ii. (Bolls Ser.) 
The fallest and best modern biography will be 
fonnd in the second volume of Mr. Wylie's 
lEstery of Henry lY, though his judgment of 
Scrope is perhaps too Bsveie, It should be com- 
paiea with Bishop Stubbs’s estimate in his Con- 
etftnticnal History, vol. iii. There is a abort 
life by Sir Harris Hicohis in tlie second 
Tolume (p. 121) of his edition of the Scrope and 
GroavenoF Boll, 1832. The chief original authori- 
ties arc tltp Henrtpi lY, Cqntiqnqtio 


Eulogii Historiarum, and Walsingham’s Historia 
Anglicans in the Bolls Ser. ; Otterboume's 
History and the Monk of Bvesiiam'a Chronicle, 
ed. Hearne ; Thomas Gascoigne’s Account of the 
Trial and Execution printS at the end of bis 
Loci e Libro Veritatnm, ed. Thorold Bogers, and 
confirmed in many points by the Chronicle 
edited hy Hr. Giles, 1818; Gascoigne also pre- 
served, and his editor has printed, tho exposi- 
tion by NorthumberUnd, &c , of the causes for 
which Scrope died. Another account, based on 
the report of an eyewitnees, of Scrope's rebellion 
and execution is printed from a manuscript in 
Lincoln College, Oxford, in Historians of York, 
iii. 288-91. A lameutfor Scrope occurs inHymns 
to the Virgin (Early English TextSoc. 1867), 
another was printed in the Athenenm, 4 Ang. 
1888; Higden's Polychronicon (Bolls Ser.); see 
also Bymer’s Poedera, original ed. ; Heron’s 
Issues of the Exchequer; Godwin, HeFneeulibns 
Angliee, ed. Biebardson, 1743 ; Ln Neve’s Fasti 
Eedesiee Auglicanee, ed. Hardy; Testamenta 
EboracBnsia(SurteBsSoc.) ; Hunter’sSonthYork- 
shiro; Whitaker's Bichmondsbire ; Yorkshire 
Archmol. Journal, vili. 811.] J. T-t. 

SCROPE, THOMAS (d. 1491), bishop 
of Dromore, was also called Bbaulet from 
Lis birthplace in the parish of Medbume, 
Leicester^ire ; in the Austin priory there 
he is supposed to have received his earty 
education. His epitaph (TYehvbe, p. 768) 
affiliates him to the noble family of Scrope. 
In the bull appointing him bishop be is 
called Thomas Scropbolton (TasHiiB, p. 668), 
and the barons Scrope of Bolton were lords 
of Medbume and patrons of Bradley priory. 
Ills great age at his death and the arms 
on his tomb formerly in Lowestoft church 
(Scrope of Bolton quartering Tiptoft, difle- 
renced hy a crescent) surest that his father 
may have been one of the two sous of 
Riohard le Scrope, flrst baron Scrope of 
Bolton [q. v.], who married Tiptoft heiresses. 
Roger, who became second baron, had, how- 
ever, a son Thomas who was an esquire as 
late as 1448. Nor do the pedigrees give a 
son Thomas to Roger’s younger brother, 
Stephen, ancestor of the Scropes of Castle 
Combe, and his wife, MiUicent Tiptoft. He 
perhaps have been illegitimate. 

it does not appear what authority Bale 
and Pits had for the statement that, before 
becoming aCarmelite at Norwich, Scrope had 
been successively a Benedictine monk and a 
Dominican friar. Possib^ his dedication of 
two of his works on the Carmelite order to 
Richard Blahney, a Benedictine, suggested 
his having been a member of the same order 
CTanhbb) . One of these hooks was written 
as early as 1426. He dedicated a translation 
of a foreign treatise on his order to Cyril (lar- 
]qnd, ^rioy of fbe Nqrwjoh Oarq;e]ites, Pgt 
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before the date just mentioned Be bad 
adopted tbe stricter life of an anchorite, and 
about 14S6 excited the indignation of Thomas 
Netter or Walden [q. v.] by going about tbe 
streets clothed in sackcloth and girt -with 
an iron chain, crying out that ‘the New 
Jerusalem, the Bride of the Lamb, was 
shortly to come down from heaven prepared 
for her spouse.’ According to his epitwh, 
he was iawn from his retirement by Eu- 
genius IV, to whom ha dedicated another of 
liis hooks. It was probably Eugeniua who 
sent him as a papal legate to Bhodes. Ni- 
cholas y in January 1&9 (? 1450) made him 
bishop of Dromore in Ireland, and he was con- 
secrated at Borne on 1 Beb. 1450 (Taxetcb ; 
cf.WAitii,i.261). Hestillheldthat seewhen, 
on 24 Nov. 1454, he was instituted to the 
rectory of Sparham, Norfolk. He is usually 
said, on the authority of Pits, to have re- 
signed Dromore about 1460, but there is some 
reason to suppose that this date is too late 
[see under Misra-, JltCHA-RD]. He hod been 
vicar-general of the bishop or Norwich since 
1450, and remained his suffragan until 1477 

g iTunnSj um iSacram, p. 148 jTaitnbb). 

a was instituted to the vicarage of Trowae, 
Norfolk, on 3 June 1466, and collated to 
that of Lowestoft on 27 May 1478 (i5.) In 
his old age he is said to have given aU his 
goods to pious works, and to have gone 
about the country barefoot every Briday in- 
culcating the law of the decalogue (Baui). 
He died on 26 Jan, 1491, nearly a hundred 
years old, and was buried in Lowestoft 
church. A. long Latin epitaph was inscribed 
on his monument. 

Scrope wrote : 1. ‘ De Carmelitarum In- 
stitutione.’ 2. 'De Sanctis PatribusOrdinis 
Carmeli’ (Bodl. MS. Laud, G. 9), -written 
in 1426. 3. ' De Origine et Vita Sanctorum 
xvii Ordinis Carmeli.’ 4. Another work on 
the same order, dedicated to Eugenius IV, 
of which Bale had a manuscript, 6. ‘ Com- 
pendium Historiarum et Junum,’ in nine 
hooks. C. ‘Privilegia Papalia.’ 7. ‘De 
Bundatione, Antiquitate, B^ula et Confirm 
matione ordinis Carmeli’ ^MS. olim in 
auctione Cecilii,’ note by Tajnotb). 8. ‘De 
Sectorum Introltu ad Angliam.’ 9. ‘De sua 
Profectione ad Bhodios.’ 10. ‘ Sermones de 
Decern Preeceptis.’ 11, An English version 
of the ‘ Depeculiatihus CarmelitarumGestis' 
of Philippe Bibot of Chalons (MS, Lamb. 
192 f.), dedicated tp CyrU Garlwd. 

[Scrope and Q-rosrenor Boll, ed. Nicolas, S. 
Lelmd’s Commentaru de Scriptoribus 
Britannicis; Bale's Scriptores Majoris Bri- 
tannia ; Pits, De llluati, A.ngli{a Scriptoribus ; 
Tanner's Bibliotheca Bntannico'Eibprnica ; 
jp'nUsr’e 'Worthies ; Ware’s Catalogue of Irish 
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Bishops; Cotton’s Fasti Ecelesfe HtbtmTir 
278 ; Nichols’s History of Leieesterahirrii^no 
Blore’a History of Eutland; Tanner's’ Nnfl’ 
Monastics, ed. 1787; BIomeMd’sXrfoSj 

SCBOFE, "WILLIAM MiEiBLoBWi-, 
SHIMB (1361 P-1309), was eldest son of h' 
chard, first baron Scrope of Bolton [n vl C 
Blanche de la Pole, sister of Michael amI 
Suffolk [q. V.] The date of his bMhX 
Iniowni but coiiiiiot liQ>y6 bssn n mpb &ft6f IStV) 

ifhe was with John of Gaunt in his dash rnirm 



there again in 1378 (i4. pp. 118, 122, 
lie seems to have passed thence into Italy to 
the camp of Charles, duke of Durazzo, who 
in command of his uncle Louis of Hungarr’i 
armies, was co-operatmg in 1379 with th,- 
Gonoese fleet in a great blockade of Venice 
(ifi. i. 172 ; Dabu, Sittoire it T'enf**, u. 
122). "Whether his crusade to Prussia pte. 
ceded or followed this adventure there am 
no means of determining (Scrope and ffm- 
venor Soli, i. 172), He was made aeneschsl 
of Gascony on 28 May 1388, and held this 
office until 1392. From 1386 to 1889 he 
comhinod with it the captaincy of Cherbourg, 
and from the latter date that of Brest. He 
was not continuously absent from England 
during these years, however, for about 1889 
he did some injury to the bishop of Durham 
and his servants, sufficiently grave to he 
atoned for by presenting a jewel worth 500/. 
at the shrine of St. Cuthhert (Dussalb, i, 
661). On his final return Richard mads 
him vice-ohamherlain of the household (Fe- 
bruary 1393) and, after a fashion set in tbe 
previous reign, retained his services for life 
in consideration of a grant of the castle, 
town, and barton of Marlborough in IVilt- 
shire. In the same year Scrope bought the 
Isle of Man ‘ -with its crown ’ (his legal title 
was Dominus de Man) from the childless 
"William Montacute, second earl of Salisbury 
[q.v.j, and subsequently figured in treaties as 
one of the allies of his sovereign (St. Debts, 
ii. 364). He quartered the legs or Man with 
the arms of Scrope. ‘Miles providns et 
predives ’ the chronicler calls him (Amaki 
Sicardi it, p. 167). His position in the 
hofusehold, and possibly his relataohship to 
Biohord’s former Mend Suffolk, gave Scn^ 
the ear of the king. In 1304 he became con- 
stable of Beaumaris, a ki^ht of tbe Garter, 
and constable of Dublin O^tle. Crossing to 
Ireland with Bichard, be was promoted (Janu- 
ary 1396) to be chamberlain of the household, 
and made chamberlain of Ireland(June 1395), 
"Vi’^itR the Earla of Rptlapd and Nottini* 
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Scrope negotiated the French marriage 
^ 98 ) irhich contributed so greatly to Ei- 
ksjd's unpopularity. He returned from 
tnother French mission in the spring of 
1391 to become one of the chief agents of 
Kich^’s long-delayed Tengeonce upon his 
old antagonists of 1388. Scrope -was one 
of the seren who appealed Gloucester, 
Vcundel, and "Warwiclc of treason at Not- 
tmgham in August, and again, clothed in 
(.uits of the ting’s colours, before the famous 
g^ptemher parliament of that fatal year. 
IVarwicfc was sentenced to perpetual impri- 
funnirnt under hie care in tiie Isle of Man. 
His servants were accused of treating the 
fSjl inhumanly. Rcrope’s reward was the 
esrito of Wiltshh-e (the only county in 
■tthich he had as yet estates) and a share of 
the confiscations. As a special faronr, his 
earldom was granted (i!9 Sept.) to him and 
Ids heirs male for ever, while the other ap- 
pellants received peerage limited to the heirs 
Sale of their bodies. Barnard Castle in the 
bishopric of Durham, Pains Castle and other 
lands in the march of Wales, and two Essez 
manors (all of which had belonged to War- 
vich) feU to his share, along with several 
lucrative offices in Woles and the newly- 
created principality of Chester (Dtranixu, 1 . 
(163 j Itot. Pari. iii. 354). In the adjourned 
Eseaion at. Shrewsbury (Jaiiua^ 1398) Hi- 
ehiud forced Wiltshire on the clergy as their 
proctor, and appointed him ambassador to 
ficotlaud and captain of Calais Castle. On 
17 Sept, he became treasurer of Endond. 
John of Gaunt dying in February 1399 and 
hia banished son being disinherited, Wiltshire 
received custody of his castles of Pickering 
and Knareahorough with the curious mali- 
ficadon ‘ to hold till such time as the Dube 
of Hereford shall by la-w recover them out 
of the king’s hands ’ (Duodaxb, i. 663 ; Trai- 
m, p. 386). Before starting for Ireland, 
rdchard appointed Wiltshire an e.vecutor of 
his wUl with a legacy of two thousand 
marks, and left him to assist the regent (the 
Duke of York). On hearing of Henry of I^- 
caster’a landing, York gathered troops to take 
the field against him, and told off (13 July) 
Vfiltahire, -with Sir John Busay, Sir Thomas 
Green, and Sir William Bagot, to guard the 
joung queen at Wallingford (Fcadera, Tiii. 
h3). But Henry’s rapidity and the recalci- 
trance of York’s troops compelled a change 
of plan, and they all went into the west to 
awut Eichard's arrival. While the regent 
halted at Berkeley, Wiltshire and his three 
companions pnshea on to Bristol On 38 July 
Henry appeared before the city and sum- 
moned Sir Peter Courtenay to surrender the 
castle, promising free e^eas sl^ hut WHt- 
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shire, Bussy, and Green (Bagot had escaped). 
On these terms the castle was given up and 
the three pnt under arrest. Next day, in 
deference, it is alleged, to the clamour of the 
populace, who -would gladly have torn them 
limb.from limb, and in ^ iew of the danger of 
carrying them about in the pursuit of Ei- 
ehard, who had now landed, they were given, 
a hasty trial before a court purporting to be 
that of the constable and marshal, condemned 
as traitors, and immediately executed (An- 
naleg, p. 346; Evesham, p. 153). Henry 
sent their heads to London. Even the 
friendly annalist betrays an uneasy con- 
sciousness that this short shrift -was not 
readily justified. Henry had probably not 
yet claimed the evo-wn, and the judges were 
only constable and marshal designate, the 
actual holders of these offices being with the 
king. The fact that part of the inheritance 
wrongfully withheld from him was in Wilt- 
siiireE possession must have given Henry a 
ersonal grudge against him. There is no 
ouht that in the popular mind WHtshire 
and his three associates were specially identi- 
fied with Eichard’s later tyranny, and their 
unpopularity appears vew clearly in the 
politioal songs and in ‘EichsrdtheEedeless’ 
(ii. 164), where Langland alludes punniugly 
to the short work that Henry made of the 
‘ Schroff [rubbish] and schroup.’ The Lan- 
castrian historians ai-e unmeasui-ed in their 
denunciation of AViltshh-e. The human race 
hardly contained one more infamous and 
cruel, according to Waleingham (ii. 218). 
He was charged -with farming the royal es- 
cheats and jilanning the destruction of many 
magnates in order to swell hb profits (An- 
nates, p. 240). Norfolk had brought this 
latter accusation against him in 1397 (Pot, 
Pari, iii. 360). But in the absence of proofs 
we may leave it doubtful whether he was 
quite BO black as they painted him. 

His sentence was confirmed by an attainder 
in the first parliament of Henry lY (i6, iii, 
333). The portrait reproduced iu Scrope’s 
‘History of Castle Combe’ seems to he one 
of the set of constables of Queenhorowh 
painted by Lucas Oomelisz [q. v.J under 
Henry Yill, and is probably quite iiM- 
ginory. Wiltshire left no issue by his -wife, 
Isabel, daughter and coheiress of Sir Mau- 
rice EusseU. of Dorset. AH his lands being 
forfeited, the king granted her a small pen- 
sion (ifi. iii. 883). She marriecL secondly, 
Thomas de laEyviere : and, thirdly, Stephen 
Haytfield, dying on 1 May 1437. 

[BotuH Farliamentomm ; Bymer’s Fcedera, 
original edit.; Scrope and Gxosvenor Boll, ed. 
Nicolas, 1832 ; Walsingham’s Eistoria Angli- 
cona and Annales Bicaml II (-with T?okelowe) 
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in Bolls Series ; Monk of Eresliam, ad. Hearne ; 
Chionique de la Traison (Engl. Hist. Sac.) ; 
Hugdale's Baronage; Beltz's MemoTials of the 
Order of the G-arter ; Notes and Queries, 4t1i 
ser. iii. 437, £90 ; Nichols's Boyal Wills.] 

J. T-t. 

SOROPE, 'WILLIAM (1772-1832), artist 
and sportsman, son of Hicnard Scrope, D.D., 
was horn in 1772. lie was a direct de- 
scendant of Eichard, first baron Scrope of 
Bolton [q. v.], lord treasurer to Edward III, 
and succeeded to the property of the Scropes 
of Castle Combe, ’VViltsbire, on the death of 
Us fhther in 1787. In 1796 the Scrope estates 
of Cocherington, Lincolnshire, also passed to 
him [see under Sobofe, Adbiait]. Scrope 
was an excellent classical scholar, a keen 
sportsman, and one of the ablest amateur 
artists of his time. He painted views in 
Scotland, Italy, Sicily, and elsewhere, exhi- 
bitii^ occasionally at the Eoyal Academy, 
and later at the British Institution, of which 
he was one of the most active directors. 
He was frequently assisted in his work by 
■William Simeon, E.S.A. [q. v.] Through- 
out his life Scrope was a devotee of deer- 
stalking and salmon-fishing, and he pub- 
lished two well-known books, ‘ The Art of 
Deerstalking,’ 18S8, and ‘ Days and Nights of 
Salmon-fishing in theTweed/l848,both. illus- 
trated with plates after Edwin and Charles 
Landseer, Wilkie, 'W. Simeon, and others. 
They ore valuable contributions to the lite- 
rature of their euhjects, and have been re- 
issued, the former in 1886, the latter in 
1883. Scrope rented a place near Melrose, 
where he lived on terms of great intimacy 
with Sir Walter Scott (Lookhaht, itfe of 
Srvtt, 1846). He was a member of the 
Academy of St. Luke at Home, and a fellow 
of the Linnean Society. He died at his 
bouse in Belgrave Sq uare, London, on 20 July 
1862. He was the last male r^resentative 
of his family. Ha married, in 1794, Emma 
Long, dau^ter of Charles Long, esq., of 
Qrittleton, Wiltshire, and had an only daugh- 
ter and heir, Emma j?hinps ; she married, in 
1821, George Poulett Thomson, who then 
assumed the name and arms of Scrape [see 
SoBopH, GBOBon Jxnitrs Pottiutt]. 

[Qent. Mag. 1862, ii. 201 ; Atheumum, 1862, 
p. 800 ; G. P. Serope’s History of Oa&lle Combe, 
1862; Graves’s Diet, of Artists.] P. M. CD. 

SCRTIIGBOTJE or SOBIMGBR, 
HENEY (1606-1672), professor of civil law 
at Geneva, was descended from the ancient 
family of the Scrymgeours or Scrimgers of ' 
Dudliope [see ScBvitaBoirB, Sib Jambs]. He 
was the second son of Walter Scrimger of 
Glftpswell, preyoat of Dqudee, anft was horn in , 


that city in 1606. His sister Isohel marri a 

EioharaMelvaieofBaldovie,andwasmoth2 

of James MelviUe [q. v.], professor of thei 
logy at St. Andi'ews. Another sister Jiar. 
garet, became the wife of John Young W 
gess of Edinburgh, in 1641, and her second 
son was Sir Peter Young of Seatoiui.tuhr 
of James yi. After a preliminary tisinin-r 
m the Dundee grammar school, Senmger was 
sent to the umveraity of St, Ani^where 

he passed his course of phaoaophy with Breat 

applause. He then proceeded to tbe^- 
versity of Poris, and subsequently studied 
civil law at Bourgea under Eginar Boron 
and Fi-anfoia Duaron. There he formed an 
acquaintance with Jacques Amyot, professor 
of Greek and afterwards a cardinal. Being 
appointed secretm-y to Bernard Boonetef 
bishop of Eennes, he visited Italy with that 
prelate, who had been appointed ambassador 
from the court of Prance. Though profess- 
ing the catholic religion, Scrimger had been 
infiuenoed by the relormmgspmt of bis col- 
lege companions, George mshart, Geopr,. 
Buchanan, John Erskine of Dun, and Pro- 
vost Haliburton; and while he was at Padua 
he came in contact with Prancesco Speirn, 
who, it was stated, ‘ died under great horror 
of mind in consequence of his recantation 
of the protestant religion.* 

Having resolved to adopt the new doc- 
trines, he was invited by the syndics and 
magistrates of Geneva to settle there, and 
was appointed professor of philosophy. A 
year or two afterwards his house was burnt 
down, and he was reduced to great straits; 
but two of his former pupils sent him 
money, and Ulrick Pugger, a muiuiicent 
patron of learning, invited him to Augs- 
burg, where, during a residence of several 
years, he formed a noble library of printed 
books and manuscripts. On kis return to 
Geneva he resumed the duties of bis pro- 
fessorship of philosophy in 1663. His name 
appears as one of the witnesses to Calvin’s 
will in 1664, and he was nominated to the 
chair of civil law in the university of 
Geneva in 1663. Tho freedom of the city 
was conferred upon him, and on 3 Ian. 
1669-70 he was elected a member of the 
council of forty (Fraffmetia BiograpMquti 
et Historigues extraits des Beffistrea du Ctm- 
aeil Sitat de la dUpublime de Genive, 1816, 

p. 16). 

His nephew, James Melville, in an account 
of Andrew Melville, soys; ‘In Genev he 
ahead fyve years. . . . Ther he was weill 
ooquented with my cam, Mr. Hondrie Scrym- 
geour, wha, he his lerning in the laws and 
polecie and service of manie noble princes, 
haid atteined to groit ritches, conquesit a 
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mettie roum witlnn a lig [leaguej to Qenev, 
biggifc thairon a trim house called “ the 
Vilet "and a fear ludging within the town, 
nnhil^s all with a douchtar, his onlie hern, 
he left to the Syndiques of that town’ 
{AutMogfO'phy and^ t)iary, "Wodrow Soo. 
1843 p> enjoyed the friendship of 

literary men of oil shades of opinion thiongh- 
ont Europe, and was in close companionship 
■withCalnn and Beza, as well as with Geoige 
Bochanon, Andrew hlelrille, and other lead- 
ioff reformers in Scotland. 'While at Qenera 
he composed Toluahle notes upon Athenmus, 
Strabo, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, the 
Basilica, Cornutus, Palffiphatus, Demosthenes, 
Cicero's ‘ Philosophica,’ and Eusebius’s ‘ Ec- 
clkiastical History.’ These Scrimger in- 
tended to publish ; but that intention was 
frustrated, owing to a dispute between him 
and Henry Stephen the printer, who sus- 
pected him of a desim to set up a rival esta- 
l^iiment. Most of those notes came even- 
tually into the possession of Isaac Casau- 
bon, who published some of them as his 
own. Scrimger died at Geneva in Novem- 
ber 1573. 

Sorirnger’s only published works are : 
1. •E\emplvm Memorabile Desperationis in 
itanciscol^era propter ahivratam fideiCon- 
fdssionem, Ilennco Seoto p.e. Ilenr^ Sorim- 
ger] avtora,’ printed in ‘ Froneisci Spier® 
, , . Historia . . .’ (Geneva P 1649 P), Svo, 
pp, 63-96 (cf. 'Notes and Queries, Stn 
ser, riit. 433}. 2. * AtroKpardpav 'lovartvia- 

imv, ’lovirrti'av, hiavras veapat dcard^eig, 
’loinnmapov ISiktu. . . . Ivstiniani quidem 
gpuB antea editum, sed nunc primum ex 
Tctustis exemplaribus studio & diligentia 
Henrici Scrimgeri Scoti restitutum atque 
emesdatum, et vimnti-tribus Constitutioni- 
buB, quffi desiderabantur, auctum,’ Geneva, 
1668, fol. Sorimgei’s text is the basis of the 
current edition of the 'Novell®’ by Ed. 
Osenbriiggeu, Leipzig, 1854. 

Scrimger bequeathed his manuscripts to 
his nephew. Sir Peter Young of Seatoun, 
whose brother Alexander brought them to 
Scotland in 1676. The core of thie unique 
hbtaiy devolved upon Dr. Patrick Youi^, 
and it is stated by Thomas Smith (Viim II- 
butrium Virorutn, 1707, under ‘ Peter Junius,’ 
p. 4) that ‘ the most valuable portions of it 

E ed into public collections through his 
Peter'sJ son, Dr. Patrick '^ung.’ 
Dger’s autograph ‘ Oommentaria in Jus 
JuBtuuaueum,’ his ‘ Collectanea Graeco- 
Latina,’ and other manuscript works hy him 
were sold in London at the dispersal of the 
library of Dr. John Owen (1610-168.S) [q. v.l, 
dean of Christ Church, on 36 May 1684 (Be- 
ih'otieca Owmiana, p, 83), 

TOp XTU. 


[Buchanani Epietolse, 1711, p. 17 ; Dempster’s 
Hist. Eedes, Gent. Scot. 1627. p. 586; European 
Mag. 1796 ; Irving's Lives of Scotish 'Writers, 
i. 176 ; Mackenzie's Seotek Writers, ii. 471 ; 
Michel's Ecossais en Ei-ance, ii, 262; Millar’s 
Burgesses of Dundee, 1887 , Moreri’s Grand 
Dictionnaire, 1740, ^i 1 , ' S.,’ p. 200; Notes and 
Queries, 6th ser. xii, 822, 402, 6th ser. i, 265 ; 
Senebier’s Hist. Litteraire de Genere, 1790, i. 
36S ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit, p, 667 ; Toisbier's 
Eloges dea Eommos Savnns, 1716, ii. 383; 
Terasson’s Hist, da la Jurisprudence Bomaine, 
1760, p. 431 ; De Thou's Hutocia, 1733, lii. 69, 
70.) T. O. 

S0EYM6E0UE, Six JAMES (1660?- 
16121, of Dudhope, constable of Dundee, 
was descended from Sir Alexander Carron, 
called ‘ Skirmiabeour,’ wko was standard- 
bearer to Alexander I (llOC-1134), an office 
stUl held as hereditary by Ike representative 
of the family. Among Sir James’s notable 
ancestors were Sir Alexander (d. 1310?), the 
companion-in-arms of Sir William Wallace, 
ftom whom he received confirmation of the 
estate of Dudhope and the office of constable 
of Dundee in 1398 ; Sir James, who fell at 
the battle of Horlaw in 1411 ; .Tames (d, 
1503), a prominent member of the Scottish 
parliament ; and James (d. 1544), constable 
and provost of Dundee, and also a distin- 
guished M.P. As the latter died without 
male issue, the succession fell to his cousin, 
Jolm Scrymgeour of GlaUter (d. 1676), who 
was the father of Sir James. He woe re- 
turned as heir to his father’s estates in 1676, 
and succeeded to the hereditary offices of 
constable of Dundee and ‘ vexiUorius regis.’ 
On 6 Peb. 1676 Scrymgeour was admitted 
burgess of Dundee, and for more than thirty 
years took an active part in national and 
municipal affairs. He was a man of indomi- 
table will, unscrupulous in his exercise of 
feudal power, and tyrannical towards those 
who opposed him. His name appears with 
ominous frequency in the legietei of the privy 
council, to wnich complaints were repeatedly 
made of hie oppressions. He considered that 
tile office of constable of Dundee gave him 
arbitrary control of the bnrgbj and he often 
imprisonedinthedungeonsof Dudhope Castle 
those who resisted lus authority. On more 
than one occasion he was denounced as a 
rebel by the privy council, bnthis position as 
fayomdte of James YI enabled him to defy 
these sentences of outlawry. In 1683 he 
fell into the more perilous error of joining 
with ^e Gowrie party, and for this offence 
he was 'banished irom the three kingdoms; 
but he fled to England and disregarded the 
futile attempt of the king to eecute his exile 
from Enfllanil Ireland. In 1586 he re- 

44 
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turned to Scotland, and once more became deb {d. 1668), ■was one of the royalist lead»~ 
the king’s favourite. He formed 'one of the during the civil war. la 1648 he i^S 
handof noblemen despatched to Denmark to with the Duke of Hamilton and GewS 
arrange for the mamaga of James VI with John Middleton, afterwards first eatlof 
Anne of Denmark in 1689, and was present at Middleton [q. v.], in the attempt to nam 
the wedding ceremony in Opsloe,near Chris- Charles I, and was present in command of 
liania, Norway. Scrymgeour was knighted a troop of horse at the battle of Preston 
for Ms services. xVfter the death of James He succeeded in escaping to Scotland aft r 
Haliburton (friend of the regent Moray) in the royalist defeat. He attended Charles l£ 
1688, Scrymgeoiu' became provost of Dundee, at Stirling Castle in 1661 , and marched with 
and was afterwards twice reinstated in that him to England on the expedition that ter. 
office by the direct command of the king, minated at Worcester. Again he escaped 
He sat as a minor baron in four conventions uninjured, and then be joined Middletonk 
( 1694-1604), and represented Dundee in the the abortive campaign in the north in 1664 
parliaments of 1600 and 1605 and Forfarshire He was captured in the braes of Angus hv a 
m those of 1606 and 1607. He was subse- party of Cromwellian soldiers, and smt 
quently appointed one of the commissioners prisoner to London, where he was detained 
from Scotland to confer as to the union of the ibr some time. At the lleatoration his 
crowns, and seems to have enjoyed the full loyalty was rewarded. Hewasmadeapriiv 
confidence of the king in this matter. His councillor and created Earl of Dundee on 
formal return os heir to the conslahleahip was 8 Sept. 1660. He survived till S3 June 1G63. 
not made till 16 Dec. 1010, with the purpose By his marriase in 1644 with Lady Anne 
of having Ms son’s right to the office rendered Ilamsay, daughter of William, earl of Dal- 
indisputable. He was twice married : first, housie, he had no children, and the title 
to Margaret, daughter of Sir Bohert Carnegie became extinct. His widow married Sir 
of Kinnaird, who died ohildless ; and, se- Henry Bruce of Clackmannan, whose familr 
condly, to Dame Magdalen Livingstone, is now represented by the Earl of Elgin and 
widow of Sir Alexander Erskine of Qogar, Kineordme. 

who survived him and was mother of Jolm [Dougina's Paerage, sub voeo Scrymgeonr- 
(see below) (see Scoitkh Meriem, xxii. 360-1). Eegister of Privy Council, vols. iU-viii. | Mil- 
Sciymgeoui died at Holyrood on 13 July lar's Boll of Emment Burgesses of Dundee, pp. 
1612. 49, 83, 109, 164; Scrymgoour MSS. In Dundee 

He was succeeded by Ms son, .Tohb Scbtm- Chartei'-room ; Eeg. Mng. Sig. 1646-1620 ; Fos- 
OBOTTB, VlBCOxriri; Dubhoeb (d. 1643). John ter’s Members of Parliament of Scofiand.] 
did not take a leading part in politics. He M. 

represented Forfarshire in the parliaments SCDDAMOBE, Sib CHARLES, M.D. 
of 1612, 1617, and 1621, and Argyllshire from (1779-1849), physician, third son of William 
1628 till 1633. He was one of the Forfar- Scudamore, a surgeon, and bis wife Elizabeth 
shire barons that met James YI at Einnaird Eolfe, was born at Wye, Eent, where his 
when that monarch revisited Scotland in father was in practice, in 1779. His grand- 
1617. On 16 Nov. 1641 he was created father and great-grandfather were aurgwns 
Viscount Dudhope and Lord Scrymgeoui at Canterbury, and descended from an ancient 
by Charles 1 when in Scotland. By his HerefordsMre family seated at Balliugham 
marriage with Margaret Setoun of Far- in that county. He was educated at the 
hroath, Fifeshire, he had two sons. His ancient grammar school of the town,of which 
death took place on 7 March 1643. the Bev. Philip Parsons was then master. He 

He has often been confused with his elder began his medical education as apprentice to 
son, Jaueb SaBYicaBOtTB, who succeeded as se- his father, and continued it at' Guy's and St. 
cond ViscoiTNX Dbuhopb (d. 1644), and took a Thomaa’s hospitals in London for tmea years, 
more prominent part in pmitios. The latter's after which he settled in practice as an 
character nearly resembled that of Ms grand- apothecary at Hlghgate, and thpe remained 
father. He was admitted burgess of Dundee for ten yeara. He began medical study at 
on 9 July 1619. He was on ardent royalist, Edinburgh in 1818, and nadnated M.D. at 
and was with Charles I at MaistonMoor, Glasgow on 0 May 1814, reading a thesis 
where he received what proved to be a mortal <De Arthriride,’ which was published at 
wound. He died on 24 July 1644, leaving Glasgow in 1814. He was admitted alicen- 
a widow, Isabel Her, daughter of the first laate of the College of Physicians of London, 
duke of Boxburghe, two sons, and two 80 Sept. 1814, and began practice as t 
daimhtexs. physician in Holies Street, London. He had 

elder son, Jobb Sobyhobobb, third some knowledge of chemistry, and in 1816 
Visootmi Dwhopb qnd first E^np as Dto- published in London ‘ An Analysis of the 
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5 finarS~Water of Tunbridge Wells.’ In 
the BP*"" year lie published the book by 
which he Is best known at the present 
'A Treatise on the Nature and Cure 
of'^bout,’ dedicated to Matthew Baillie 
yj It is based on the author's observa- 
tion of about one hundred oases of gout, and 
contains one of the first contributions to the 
study of the distribution of gouty changes 
throughout the body. He mentions that 
there were at the date of his graduation only 
hichadniey carriages and less than twenty 
private carriages in Glasgow, and attributes 
^e rarity of ^out there to the constant 
'WolUng even of the rich citizens. 

He is the first Bnglish author who men- 
tions the frei^uent presence of a circular 
chest, instead of an elliptical one, in persons 
subject to gout. These original observations 
are accompanied by an abstract of the chief 
books on gout and by many pages of obsolete 
pathological theories. He showed little capa- 
city for observing disease at the bedside, but 
bad acquaintance with morbid anatomy. A 
second edition appeared in 1817, a thurd in 
1819, and a fourth in 1833. In 1830 he 
publkhed ‘ A Chemical and Medical Heport ’ 
on several English mineral springs, and in 
thot year was appointed physician to Prince 
Leopold of 8oxa-Gotha. In 1894 he wrote 
‘.Ai Essay on the Blood/ in 1835 one 
'On Oolchieum,’ in 1836 ‘Observations on 
Laennec’s Diagnosis,’ and in 1837 ‘ A Treatise 
on Bheumatism,* which is an interesting 
picture of the period when rhenmatio fever 
was beginning to be separated in medical 
writinra from chronic rheumatism, and when 
the ruation of heart-disease to rheomatie 
fever, though known from the clinical teach- 
ing of David Pitcairn [q. v.], was hut impeip- 
fectlyohserved. Scudnmoretreatedrheumatic 
fever by bleeding, purgatives, colchicum, tar- 
tar emetic, opium, and quinine. He went to 
Ireland in M!^ch 1839 in attendance on the 
Duke of Northumberland, then appointed 
loid-lieutenont, who knighted him at tDablin 
on 30 Sept. 1829. He was also admitted an 
honoioiy member of Trinity College, Dublin, 
during ms stay in Ireland. In 1830 he pub- 
liahed a hook of ' Coses illustrating the 
Hemedial Power of the Inhalation of Iodine 
and Conium in Tubercular PhtLisia/ of which 
a aecoud editiop appeared in 1884. He spent 

f art of every year at Buxton, and was 
hysician to the Bath Chori^ there, and 
pubUBhed ' An Analysis of the Tepid Springs 
of Buxton ’ (1820). In 1839 he printed a 
' Letter to Dr. Chamhete’ on gouh repeating 
iua former views. In ^ril and May 1843 he 
visited Grafenherg, and on his return pub- 
H?hed a sfliall hook on the water-cure treat- 
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ment. His last work, published in 1847, 
was ‘ On Pulmonary Consumption/ in which 
notes of cases of small value ore embedded 


in a mass of ooi^ilation. He married, in 
1811, Geormana Johnson, but bad no chil- 
dren. He died in his London house, 6 Wim- 



[Munk's CoU. of Phys. iii. 127 ; Medical 
Times, London, 1849, xx. 163 ; Works.l 

N. M. 


SCUDAMORE, FRANK IVES (1828- 
1884), poat-ofiice reformer and writer, the 
son of John Scudamore, solicitor, of an old 
Herefordshire family [see Sotjdamokb, JoHir, 
first Viscount Soudaxiobi!], by his wife 
Charlotte, daughter of Colonm Francis Down- 
man, R.A. and niece of Sir Thomas Down- 
man [q, V.], was horn at Eltham in February 
1823, and educated at Chriat’e Hospital, Sir 
CharlesScudamore,M.D.[q.T.], was his uncle. 
On leaving school he at once entered the post 
office (1841), and, on the amalgamation of 
the receiver-general’a and the accountant- 
general’s offices in 1853, was appointed ohief 
examiner of the xmited department. In 186G 
he became receiver and accountant general, 
and while holding that post was, after 
George Ohetwynd of the money-order office, 
mainly instrumental in the elaboration of 
the sebeme for government savings banks. 
Scudamore explained the proposed maebinery 
to Mr, Gladstone, who, as chancellor of the 
exchequer, warmly adopted his scheme, and 
obtained the necessary authorisation from 
parliament in 1861. He wrote several small 
tracts to explain and popularise the indnee- 
menls to thrift whiim the eavings hanks 
offered, A treasniy minute of 5 July 1866 
testified to the value of his services to this 
and to the kindred schemes of government 
insurance and annuities. In 1866 he drew 
up a report upon the advisability of the state 
acquiring the telegraphs (whiimwere then 
in the hands of a &w private companies) 
upon the lines of a scheme first suggested 
by Mr, F. E. Baines. Throughout a series 
of delicate negotiations Scudamore was em- 
ployed as chief ageut, and it was mainly due 
to his exertione that the way was prepared 
for the acts of 1668 and 1869 ; the first en- 
titling the state to acquire all the telegiaphic 
undertakings in the kmgdom, and the second 
giving the post office the mon^oly of tele* 
graphic communication. In 1870 the Irish 
telegraphs were sucoesafully transferred to 
t^ post office by Scudamore, under whose 
directions they were completely reorganised 
and brought into one harmonious system. 
In the meantime he had been promoted asaia- 

4a3 
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tant secretary (1808) and soon afterwards 
second secretary of the post office, and in 
1871 he was made O.B. Later on, his eager- 
ness for progress and impatience of obstacles 
led to some condlct of opinion, which was ter- 
minated by his resignation in 1876. Among 
other changes made by Scudamore was the 
introduction of female clerics into the postal 
service, every department of which for at least 
ten years before his resignation bad been 
indebted to his energy and administrative 
ability. He afterwards accepted an oder of 
the Ottoman government to go to Constan- 
tinople to organise the Turkisn international 
post oifice, and projected some useful re- 
forms ; the sultan conferred on him the order 
of the Meffiidieh in 1877 i but when, after 
interminable delays, Scudamore found that 
his projects were not seriously entertained, 
he gave up his post. Ho continued to live 
atTheiapia, and found relaxation in literary 
work. His talent was shown as early as 
1861 by one of his happiest efforts, a lecture 
on the fairies, entitled ‘ People whom we 
have never met.’ Another diverting volume 
contains his papers, entitled ‘The Day 
Dreams uf a Sleepless Man,’ London, 1876, 
8vo. His somewhat casual and allusive 
style a wears to less advantage in ‘Prance 
in the Mast ; a contribution towards the con- 
sideration of the EasternQuestion' (London, 
1882), which is a plea forthegood intentions 
of Prance in south-eastern Europe, and de- 
nounces the policy of preserving the inte- 
grity of the Ottoman empire. He also wrote 
largely in.' Punch' and in the ‘Standard,’ the 
‘Scotsman,’ the ‘Comic Times,’ and other 
papers. He died at Therapia on 8Peb. 1884, 
aged 61, and was buried in the English ceme- 
tery at Scutari. He married, in 1861, Jane, 
daughter of James Sherwin, surgeon, of 
Greenwich, and left issue. 

[Times, 0 Peb. 1884; Ana. Beg. 1884 ; Belly’s 
Upper Ten Thousand, 1876 ; Baines’s Porty 
Years at tbe Post Office ; Spielmann’s History of 
Punch, p. 361 ; private information.] T. 8. 


SOUDAMOBE, JOEDN", first Yiscotjnt 
Souhamobb (1601-1671), eldest son of Sir 
James Scudamore, who married, in 1699, at 
St, James’s, Olerkenwell, Mary, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Throckmorton, and widow of Sir 
Thomas Baskemlle, was baptised at Holme 
Lacy, Herefordshire, on 22 March 1601. 
The Holme Lacy branch of the Scudamore 
family probably diverged from the main 
stem settled at Eentchurch, Herefordshire, 
late in the fourteenth century. Another 
branch migrated to Canterbury about 1660, 
and from it are descended Sir Charles Scu- 
damore [q. T.], William Edward Scudamore 


ft.v^, and Prank Ives ScudamorTiwi 
Sir J^mes was the son of Sir John 
more (d. 14 April 1623) of Holme T.n!.* 
knight, M.P. for Herefordshire in fl^e nS 
liaments, standard-bearer to the pension^ 
and gentleman usher to Queen Efizabeth m 
his grandfather, in turn, John Scudama™ 
(d 1671), high sheriff of’HerefordsK^ 
rehuildcr of Holme Lacy, had been one of 
the four gentlemen ushers to Henry VIII 
The Sir John of Elizabeth’s day was a friend 
of learning, a benefactor of Bodley’s libmrv 
and an intimate with its founder, who priueu 
hie ‘sweet conversation;’ and " - — 



father, a gallant soldier, accompanied Es«es 
to Cadiz, where he was knighted in 1596 
(Camden, Annals, 1630, bk. w. p. 91 a.v. 
‘ Skidmore’). He was held up as a pattm 
of chivalry ns Sir Scudamour in Spenser's 
‘Pnorio Queene,’ the fourth hook of which is 
devoted to his ‘ warlike deedea ’ on behalf of 



I pictui'esque description of bis tilt- 
ing before Queon Elizabeth and a hew of 
court ladies. ‘ Famous and fortunate in' his 
time,' says Fuller, he was M.P. for Here- 
fordshire 160^11, and 1614, subscribed 37/, 
to tbe Virginia Company, and, dying before 
his father, at tbe age of fifty-one, was buried 
at Holmo Lacy on 14 April 1619,’ 

John was educated under a tutor at 
Holme Lacy until 1616, when, on 8 Kov., 
ho matriculated from Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford (he was created M.A. on 1 Nov. 1612). 
He is said to have entered at the Middle 
Temple in the following year (though there 
is no record of this in we register), and he 
soon afterwards obtained license to travel. 
Having spent about three years abroad, ha 
was appointed by the Earl of Northampton 
to be captain of horse in Herefordshire. His 
family bad been famous for generations for 
their horsemanship and breed of horses. On 
1 June 1020 he was created a baronet, and 
he was M.P. for Herefordshire in 1620 and 
1624, and for the city of Heroford in 1623 
and 1628. He was sworn of the council 
of the marches on 26 Aug. 1623. He soon 
became a person of mark at the new court, 
and was specially attached to Buckingbani, 
whom he accompanied on the Bocheua ex- 
pedition. He sincerely lamented the duke's 
death (of which he sent an early account in 
a letter to Laud), and was present at his 
funeral. On 1 July 1028 he was created 
Baron Diomore and Viscoimt Scudamore of 
Sligo, and shortly after his elevation retired 
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to his country sent. He was an assiduous 
student, learned in history and theology, but 
during J*'® retreat paid much attention to 
erafting and planting orchards, and is cre- 
dited with introducing into his native county 
the ledstreak apple— 

Of no regard till iScadamore’s akilM hand 

Improv’d her, and by courtly discipline 

Taught her the savage nature to forget, — 

Hence styl’d the Scudamorean plant 

(pmr.TPS, cyder, hk. i. lines 503-6). Azealous 
nyelist throughout his career, Scudamore 
was enthusiastically attached to the English 
cbuich. Moved by the arguments of Sir 
Henry Spelraan [q. v.], ha repaired at great 
expense and endowed the dilapidated abbey 
church of Door (Doro), and restored the 
olienated tithes of several churches which 
his ancestor, Sir John, receiver of the court 
of augmentations under Henry VIII, ac- 
quired upon the suppression of the monas- 
teries (on STEPHENaoir, Hist, of Llanthony 
Abhiy, pp. 32, 27). He hccamo a devoted 
admirer of Laud, who often visited him in 
his journeys to and from St. David’s when 
hbhop of that see, kept up a correspoudence 
with him ns archbishop, and co-operated in 
bis plana for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s. 

At the dose of IdSA Scudamore was ap- 
pointed by Charles 1 as his ambassador m 
Paris. lie sailed in Juno 1635, and was 
received graciously by Louis XHI, who pre- 
sented him with his portrait and that of his 
consort, Queen Anne of Austria. The ex- 
penses of his journey and first audience 
amounted to 8524 Shortly after his arrival 
Scudamore made a vain eW't to purchase 
a valuable manuscript of the ‘Basilica ’ 
(Basilica), or digest of laws commenced 
by the Emperor Dnsilius I in 867, and 
(simpleted by Leo VI in 880. After 
the contract of sale was signed, Ilicbe- 
lieu iuterposed to prevent this treasure 
having France (cf. Monthedil, Hm't By- 
wmtin, 1844; Foreign QiiaHerly JReview, 
vii, 461), but Scudamore caused his son to 
tnmslate ‘ The Sixty Sixe admonitory Chap- 
ters of Basilius to his sounc Leo,’ which was 
printed at Paris in 16-38 (the copy of this 
me work in the British Museiuu bears the 
Scudamore armorial book-plate, but in the 
catalogue it is wrongly attributed to 
J. Scudamore, author of ‘Homer i\ la Mode’). 

In February 1636 Scudamore was directed 
to serve a writ upon Lady Purbeok (who 
escaped the clutches of the high com- 
mission and fled to Paris), commanding her 
to return to England. Hichelieu again 
intervened, and sent a guard of flfty areWs 
for the lady’s protection (Scudamore to Coke, 


March 1636, State Papers, French, ap. Gan- 
MNBa, Hist. viii. 146-6). 

During his residence in Paris Scudamore 
had a private chapel fltted up in his own 
house, with candles and other ornaments, 
upon which severe strictures were parsed 
^LASnKDOir) j he also gave some leading 
Huguenots to understanilthat the Anglican, 
church deemed them outsideits communion. 
It was doubtless to correct this bias that in. 
1636 the staimchlyprotestantllobertSidney, 
second earl of Leicester [q.v.], was joined to 
Scudamore in the embassage. The ambassa- 
dors, however, managed to work harmoni- 
ously together. To hulton, Hobbes, and Sir 
Eenelm Digby, Scudamore showed many 
courtesies when they visited Paris. In May 
1638 he introduced Milton to Grotius, then 
Swedish ambassador in Paris (Miixoir, Be- 
fensto Seeunda). "With the latter Scudamore 
was on confidential terms, and he commu- 
nicated to Land Grotius’s scheme for a 
union of the protestant churches (Swedish, 
Danish, Norwwian, and English), excluding, 
however, the Calvinists and Freshyterians, 
for whom Scudamore had a special dislike. 

During the summer Scudamore announced 
the birth of Louis XIV, and paid elaborate 
compliments to the French queen, who had 
been childless during twenty-two years oS 
married life. Xotwitlistanding these ameni- 
ties, a serious slight was ehortly afterwards 
put upon Lady Scudamore by tbe queen, 
and tbe difficulty was only solved by Lady 
Scudamore’s return to England. Scudamore 
himself hinted that his recall would be 
welcome ; this was granted at the close of 

1638, and he crossed to England in January 

1639. On his return to Holme Lacy he was 
met by a troop of horse from among his friends 
and tenants, was made high steward of Here- 
ford city and cathedral, and kept (men house 
at Holme Lacy with great magni&ence the 
following Christmas. He continuedhis corre- 
spondence with Laud, who warned him ‘not 
to book it too much,’ and with Grotius, and 
encouraged by his patronage Thomas Far- 
naby [q- v.], Ilobert Oodriagton [q. v.], and 
John Kimbes [q. v.], who dedicated to him 
severol works. In 1641 there was some talk 
of Scudamore being appointed to the vacant 
secretaryship of state. Fareseeing the ap- 
proach of the troubles, he laid in at Holme 
Lacy a stock of petronels, carbines, and 
powder. After the outbreak of the war in 
the west, in April 1613, he betook himself 
to Hereford and put himself under Sir 
Eichard Cave’s orders. When, however, n 
few days afterwards, Waller made a dash 
for the city, most of Cave’s men deserted, 
and ho had to surrender at discretioiu 
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Scudamore was released upon condition of 
submitting himself to parliament in London, 
bn going thither he found that hie house 
in Petty Prance (a house adjoining that 
in which Milton subsequently wrote ‘ Taxor- 
dise Lost’) had been sequestered and all 
his goods seized and inventoried. He re- 
ceived news, moreover, that various outrages 
had been perpetrated at his country houses 
at Llanthony and Holme Lacy, but these 
were happily checked by Waller, who sent 
courteous apologies in answer to Lady 
Scudamore’s remonstrance. Scudamore soon 
discovered his mistake in appealing to par- 
liament. Irritated by the king’s condsca- 
tion of Hssex’s estates in Herefordshire, 
they ordered the sale of his goods in Petty 
France and at the Temple, refused the due 
that he offeied, and committed him to the 
custody of the serjeant-at-arms. He re- 
mained in confinement for three years and 
ten mouths, when his afiairs were settled 
upon his paying a fine of 2,690/., his son 
James being subsequently included in this 
composition (November 1017 ; Gal. for Com- 
pounding, 1043). In all, however, owing 
to the forced sales of his goods, the se- 
questrations, and his gifts to the royal cause, 
he estimated that he lost 37,660/. bj the 
civil waVj quite apart from the munificent 
alms winch he mstributed to distressed 
royalists. Scudamore was much broken by 
his confinement and by the wreck of the 
lOTOlist fortunes. 

During his later years he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to study aud to the 
Seeking out and relieving of impoverished 
divines. Among those he ‘secretly’ bene- 
fited were Dr. Edward Boughen [q. v.], John 
Bramhall [q. v.TjThomas Fuller ^608-1661) 
[q.v.], Oonon Henry Hogers (1686P-1668) 
rq.vn. Dr. Sterne, and Matthew Wren [q.v.] 
(of. Wamceb, Sufferings (ff the Clergy, p. 86 ; 
O^iBBOir, pp. 110, 112, where are enumerated 
upwards of seventy clergymen in receipt of 
alma from him). From 1666 he allowed 40/. 
per annum to Peter Gunning [q. v.], after- 
wards bishra of Ely (Basbb, Ilist. of St. 
John's, p. 236). ^ lie also presented many 
books aud other gifts to the dean and chapto 
of Hereford. Bidiop Eennett stated that 
he gave in all not less than 60,000/. towards 
religpous objects. He died on 8 June 1671, 
and was buried in the chancel of Holme 
Lacy church. He married, on 12 March 
1614-16, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Sir Arthur Porter of Llanthony, Gloucester- 
shire. She died, aged 62, and was buried at 
Holme liocy in December 1661. Some sis 
years later died Scudamore’s younger bro- 
Ijher, Sir Baimabas, who served with dis- 


tinction under Prince Maurice, and^ucc^ 
fully defended Hereford in J uly-August Klu 
against Alexander Leslie, firstearl of Lewn 

upon the ai). 

proach of Charles on 1 Sept., whenScudamore 
who was forthwith knighted, remarked that 
the Scotch mist had melted before the sub 
{Letter to theLordBigbyooneemina theSUn, 
of Hereford, 1646, 4to). Less W fou! 
months later (18 Dec.) the gates were opened 
by treachery, hut Scudamore crofsed the 
Wye on the ice, and escaped to Ludlow, 
Sir Barnabas died, impoverished in estate 
on 14 April 1668. ' 

The first viscount’s son, James, baptised 
on 4 Juty 1624, M.P, for Hereford in 1643 
and for Herefordshire 1601-8, accompanied 
his father to Paris, where he spent some 
years after 1639, and died in his father's life- 
time, in 1668, at the age of forty-four. He 
appears to have been a friend of John 
Evelyn. To him has been wrongly attributed 
a vulgar parody in verse entitled • Homer 
la Mode’ (1664), which was the work of 
his distant kinsman, James Scudamore of 
Christ Church, Oxford (son of John Scuda- 
more of Hentchurch, 1603-1669), who was 
drowned on 12 July 1666; he was at 
Westminster, aud there is extant a curious 
letter from his grandfather to Busby asking 
tbe master’s acceptance of a cask of cider 
(cf. Nichols, Lit, Illustr, v. 895 ; Welch, 
Alumni Westmon.'p. 161), The first viscount 
was succeeded by his grandson, John Scuda- 
more (1060-169^; he married Frances, 
daimhter of John Cecil, fourth earl of Exeter, 
byFi’ances, daughter of John Manners, earl 
of Butland; the ‘impudeutest of woman,' 
wrote Lady Camden, we ‘ eloped with a Mr. 
Coniimsby, who was thought to have got all 
Lord Skidmore’s children’ {JEtutland Papers). 
The peerage become extinct mon the death 
of the thh'd viscount, James Scudamore, on 
2 Doc. 1716. He was educated at Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, where he was contemporary 
with the poet J ohn Philips and_ with An- 
thony Alsop, who dedicated to him in 1606 
his ‘ Fabulorum HUsopicamm Delectus’ 
(Phillips, Cyder, 1791, p. 62 n.) He was 
M.P. for Herefordshire 1703-1713, and for 
Hereford 1716, and was created D.G.L. at 
Oxford on 12 May 1712, when Heame met 
him, ‘an honest man.’ His widow died of 
small-pox in 1729, and her death occasioned 
Pope’s aUusion, ‘and Soud’more ends her 
wsme’ {WorTcs, ed. Elwin and OourthoM, ii. 
436), her houses having been favoured re- 
sorts of some of Pope’s ofrole. There is a 
fine portrait by Kneller of Lady Scuda- 
more and her daughter at Sherborne Castle. 
Some of the second viscountess's character- 
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yics descended to ter granddaughter, the 
Isst risconnt'a only daughter and heiress, 
Frances (d, 1750). She -was born on 14 Aug. 
1711 , and married, on 28 June 1729, Ilanry 
SoBiCTSet, third duke of Beaufort. In 1730 
w act -was passed authorieing the duke to 
use tbe addraional name and arms of Scuda- 
more, pursuant to the settlement of the third 
riscount; hut before this act came into 
operation the duke prowed the incontinence 
of hie -wife divorced her (ef. The New 
Fomdli«ff Hospital for 7PtY,1784j H. Wal- 
pole to Mann on this * frail lady,’ 10 Juno 
1742). TJpon his death in 1746, Lady 
Frances married Gharlee Eitzroy (afterwards 
Scudamore), natural son of the first Dolce of 
Grafton, and their daughter, Frances Scuda- 
more, convoyed the estates of the Scudamores 
toOharlesIloward, eleventh duke of Norfolk, 
whom she married on 2 April 1771; she died 
a lunatic on 23 Oct. 1820. 

The portraits of the fir&t Lord Scttdamore 
and his wife, with those of other members of 
the family, and those presented WLouis XIII, 
are now at Sherborne Castle, Dorset. Some 
of the property passed through a daughter 
to the Stoimope family, whence the earls of 
Chesterfield, present owners of Holme Lacy, 
bear the name of Scudamore-Stonhope. 

rPostar’s Alumni Ozos. 1500-1714; 'Wood’s 
Atheus Ozon. ad. Blisa ; Wood's Fasti, i. 263 ; 
Collins’s Baronetage, 1720, ii. 175; Collins’s 
Peerage, 1781, suppl. p. 422, andi. 211 ; Burke's 
Bxtiuct Peerage ; Q-. B. O.’e Complete Peerage; 
'Tfootton’s Baronetage; Gent. Mag. 1806 i. 483, 
1817 i. 99-100; Chester's Marriage Licenses; 
Fic^k’s Progresses of James I, iii. 608 ». ; 
Collins’s Letters and Memorials, 1746, ii, 28, 
97,112, 174, 380-406, 410sq.; Matthew G-ib- 
eon's Fiew of Door, Blome Lucy, and Hempsted, 
1727 ; Military Memorial of Colonel John Birch 
(Camd. Soc.) ; Spelman's Tithes, ed. 1647 ; 
Orotius’ BeYeritate, 1718, pp. 364-6 ; Hutebin- 
eou’s Heiafordshire Biographies, 1800, p. 98 ; 
G J. Bobinson’s History of the Mansions and 
hliaor-honses of Herefordahiro, passim ; Bun- 
combe’s Herefordshire; Hoaro's Modem 'Wilt- 
shire; GniUim’sHetalilry; Webb’s History of tbe 
Civil War in Heiafordshire, paesim; Havergal’s 
Fasti Herefordenses, p. 184 ; Gardiner's Hist, of 
England and Civil War ; Stite Papers, Bom, 
Toll, 1636-43, passim; Masson’s Life of Milton, 
Tol, i. passim; 'Wheatley and Cunningham’s 
London, iii, 641 ; Brown’s Genesis of Hnited 
States of America, il.098; notes kindly given by 
17. B. Williams, esq., and by John Hutchinson, 
esq. ; Brit. Mas. Cat.) T. S. 

fiOUDAMORII, "WILLIAM EDWARD 
(1818-1881), divine, only son of Dr. Ed- 
ward Scudamore of an ancient family, for- 
merly seated at Eent-church, Hereforwhire, 
Utd u^hew of Sir Oharlee Scudamore, 


M.D. [q. V.], was bom at "Wye in Kent 
on 24 July 1813. Having been educated at 
a Bchool in Brussels, at Edinburgh high 
school, and then at Lichfield, 'he entered St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, as a sizar on 
6 July 1831, and gpradimted B.A. na ninth 
wrangler in 1835. He -was on 14 March 
1837 admitted a fellow of hie college, whence 
he proceeded M.A. in 1838. After serving 
for a short time as assistant master at Oak- 
ham school, he went to Minto in Roxburgh- 
shire as tutor in the family of Gilbert Elliot, 
second earl of Minto [q.v,] lie made in- 
fluential friends in the north, and was in 
March 1839 presented to the living of Ditch- 
ingham in Norfolk, the patron of which is 
bound under an old trust to elect a fellow 
of St. John’s; he had been admitted to 
deacon’s orders by the hitiludinarian bishop 
Edward Stanley [q.v,] in the previouayenr. 
His views were largely fashioned by the 
Oxford movement, which found an exponent 
at Cambridge in John Fuller Russell [q.v.] 
He eel to work to undo in his parish the re- 
sult of upwards of ninety years’ neglect by 
non-resident rectors. He restored the parish 
chuTch,built a school, andraised suhsciiptions 
for a chapel-of-ease in an outlying portion of 
the parish. In 1854, partly through his in- 
fluence, a small penitentiary, msnaged by 
sisters of mercy, was opened in Shipmeadow. 
In 1859 tbe penitentiary was transferred to 
Ditchingbnm, and, by bis strenuous exer- 
tions as warden, both sisterhood and house 
of mercy were greatly enlarged. At a later 
date an orphanage and hospital were built, 
and are stUl carried on. Hie leisure he de- 
voted to patristic and liturgiological studies, 
and he published in 1872 his ‘ Notitia 
Eucharistica’ (2nd edit, enlarged, 1876). 
This is at once a storehouse of archteology 
and of sacramental doctrine. Scudamore 
followed the guidance of Hooker and the 
Anglican divines of the seventeenth century 
(cf. Hebzos, Selig. Encyol. ed Sehatf, ii. 
lS62). But his high-(march sympathies, 
while tempered by erudition, were blended 
with puritan feeling. He dissented from 
the extremer -views of the English Church 
"Hnion, and urged its members in the inte- 
lests of historical truth to modify their posi- 
tion. When the union issued an authorised 
'Reply' to his ‘ Remarks ’ (1872), he rejoined 
in a temperate ‘ Exposure ’ (1878), convict- 
ing his sidveTsaries of error on several points 
of ecdesiology, 

Scudamore was more -widely known by 
hia devotional works, especiaRy by hie ‘ Steps 
to the Altar ’ (1840), which reached a sixty- 
seventh edition in 1887, and has been trans- 
lated into Hindustani and frequently re- 
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printed in America, The writer expressed 
obligation in the preface to the devotional 
works of Ken and Wilson and to the ‘ Oiii- 
eium Encharisticum ’ of Edward Lake [q.v.] 
Utterly mworldly, he received only 401. for 
the hook, in spite of its enormous sale. From 
Scudamore’s ‘Incense for the Altar ’ (1874) 
Dr, Piisey printed some selections in his 
‘Hints for a First Oonfession’ in 1884. 
Scarcely less popular was his ‘Words to 
tolce with us’ (1869, 8vo ; 6th ed, 1879). 

Scudamore died at Ditchingham rectory 
on 31 Jan. 1881, and was buried in the 
parish cemetery. Ilia wife Albina, daughter 
of John King, died 7 June 1898, aged 82, 
leaving two sons and one daughter. 

In addition to the works mentioned above 
and several single sermons and small tracts, 
he published: 1. ‘An Essay on the Office of 
Intellect in Eeligiou,’ 1849,8vo, 2, ‘ Letters 
to a Seceder from the Church of England,’ 
1851, 12mo. 3. ‘England and Home' a 

Discussion of the Principal Points of Diffe- 
rence,’ 1835, 8vo. 4. ‘The Communion of 
the Laity,’ 1865. 6. ‘Litanies for Use at 
the various Seasons of the Christian Year,’ 
1860. 6. ‘ The North Side of the Table : an 
Historical Enquiry,’ 1870, 8vo, 7. ‘'H"12pa 
rij! UpoirevxijT, 1878, 8vo. 8, ‘ The Diocesan 
Synods of the Earlier Church,’ 1878, 8vo 
(all the above were published in London). 
Among other elaborate articles to Smith’s 
‘Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ (1876- 
1880) he contributed those on ‘ Pasting,’ 

‘ Images,’ ‘ Oblation,’ ‘ Lord's Prayer,’ ‘ Lord’s 
Supper,’ and ‘ Belies.’ 

[Bobinson’s Mansions and Hanors of Here- 
fordsliiio,pp. ISti&q (with Scudamore pedigree), 
Liurd's Craduati Cantiibrigionses, 1884; notes 
from R. P. Scott, esq., of iSt. John’s College ; 
Grn.irdian, 2 Feb. and 9 March 1881 ; Church 
Times, 11 Feb. 1881 ; Times, 7 Fob. 1881 ; 
Davenport's Scudamore and Bickorsteth ; or 
Steps to tbo Altar and Dorotions of the Be- 
formeis compered, 1831 ; works in British Mu- 
seum Library; private information.] T. S. 

SCUDDER, HENBY (d. 1659 P), divine, 
radnated M.A. from Christ's College, C’am- 
ridge, in 1606. Afterwards minister at Dray- 
ton, Oxfordshire, he hi loss was presented by 
the king to the living of Colliughourno- 
Duois, near ALarlborourfi, Wiltshire. Ileheld 
presbyterian views. In June 1643 he was 
summoned to the Westminster assembly of 
divines (Rushwouth, pt. iii. vol. ii. p. 338). 
When in J une 1645 an order came from the 
House of Commons to pray for the forces, 
Scudder was one of the four preachers 
assigned to Aldgate. On 6 April 1647 he ' 
‘ made report of the review of the proofs of 
the “Confession of Faith” of the seven first j 


chapters and part of the eighth.’ On 9I'eh 
1648 his name was added to the committM 
for the scriptures. 

Scudder preached before the House of 
Commons in October 1044, on a fest day at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and his sermon 
was printed by request of the house (0,®. 
mon/ Journals, iii, 639,682). He died before 
the Bestoration, aud his successor at Colling. 
hourne-Duois was instituted in 1660. He was 
buried in the church, but the tomb has been 
removed. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of George Hunt, for fifty years rector of 
CoUingbourne-Duois. She died when little 
over twenty. Her sister married William 
Whately [q. v.], Soudder’s fellow-student 
at Christ’s College, and snhsequently vicar 
of Banbury, whose life Scudder wrote in 
1639-40. A monument to Scudder’e wife 
in the chancel wall of Leamington parish 
church was destroyed by fire in 1099, but 
the inscription is correctly preserved m 
Dingley’s ‘History in Marble’ (Camden 
Soo.) A daughter married John Gtnvle 
[q. T.] in 1646. 

Scudder was author of a celebrated de- 
votional work entitled ‘ The Christian's 
Daily Walke in Holy Securitie and Peace.' 
Tho sixth edition, issued in 16.35, h.ts an 
‘Epistle to the Reader,’ by John Davenport 
[q. v.J, dated from Coleman Street, 25 April 
1627. Davenport writes that ‘ the first 
coppie was more hriefe[but?], upon occasion 
of a second letter, wherein some other cases 
were propounded, the judicious author not 
only handled these arguments largely in his 
public ministery, but also added more par- 
ticulars for bis friends full satisfaction in a 
second coppy.’ The title-pnga describes it 
as ‘ first intended for private use j now 
through importunitie published for the com- 
mon good.’ A German translation by Theo- 
dore Hnak appeared at Frankfiirt in 1636. 
The book was Brequently reissued. Tho edi- 
tions of 1690 and 1761 nave commendations 
by John Owen, D.D. [q. v.l, whose portrait is 
prefixed, and by Bichard Baxter T q. v.] The 
latter could not remember ‘ any Book wliipk 
is written to be the daily companion of Chris- 
tians, to guide them in the practise of a holy 
life,’ which he preferred to it. A fifteenth 
edition was issued in 1813. The final edition 
of 1826, containing Davenport’e epistle and 
Owen and Baxter's recommendations, has 
an introductory essay by Thomas Chalmers 
(1780-18 47) [q.v.] 

Scudder also published: 1. ‘A Key of 
Heaven: the Lord’s Prayer opened andap- 

S ed,’ 1632, 12mo ; dedicated to ' Mr. Thomas 
iw, and to all his hopefuU children,’ and 
has a preface by 11. Sibbs of Gray's Inn, whc 
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describes it as ‘ written without affectation.’ 
3. ‘ ;^totypes, or the Primarie Precedent 
Presidents out of the Books of Genesis. With 
Jlr. Whatelve’s Life and Death,’ 1640, fol., 
tad 1647. bere Scudder had the assistance 
of Edward Leigh [q.v.], who was, like him- 
self, one of 'WhateVs executors. Aportrait 
was engraved by ^erwin in 1074, 

fAnthorities cited ; Fuller's Hist, of Cambridge 
llDirecsity, 1655, p. 02 ; Mitchell and Strnthers’s 
ainutes of the Westminster Assembly, pp. 108, 
2J2, 846, 364, 407, 483, 502 j Hodgson’s Entries 
m Parish Kegisters of Collingbourne-Ducis, re- 
printed from the Wiltshire Archseological Maga- 
rine, itvi. 320 ; private inforiniition ; Granger's 
Biogr. Hist. ii. 183 ; Brook’s Lives of the Puri- 
tans, li. 604, 60.‘i j Bromley and Evans’s Cat. of 
Engr. Portraits ] G. Lu G. N. 

SCULLY, DENYS (1773-1880), Irish 
jiolitical writer, eldest surviving son of James 
Scully, a landed proprietor of Eilfeacle, co. 
Tipperary, was horn at that place on 4 May 
17/3. He entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1704, and seems to have been the 
second catholic student admitted for two 
bundled years. After a short residence he left 
uitliout graduating, and studied for the Irish 
bar, of which he became a member in 
blichaehnas term 1796. He practised on the 
Leinster circuit with success until delicate 
besllh compelled him to retire. He became 
bnownosono of the leading catholic agitators, 
sad joined the important deputation which 
was appointed in February 1805 to woit 
upon I’ltt with a petition to the House of 
Commons lor emancipation. Pitt declined to 
present the petition, but Fox and Granville 
consented, and laid it before the house on 26 
March, Scully prepared a famous ‘Statement 
of the Penal Laws,’ which appeared in 1812, 
sndresulted in the prosecution of the printer, 
Hugh Fitzpatridr, who was fiued 2001. and 
imprisoned for eighteen months. Besides this 
work, which ron through several editions, 
Scully helped Edward Hay [q. v.] to prepare 
bis account ofthe iU-usagooftueWexfordpeo- 
plepiBiious to 1798, and also contributed to 
the Dublin morning and evening ‘ Post.’ In 
1803 he published a pamphlet against the 
union, ‘An Irish Catholic’s Advice to his 
Brethren, how to estimate their Present Si tu- 
ation, and repel French Invasion, Civil W nra, 
and Slavery.’ A paper on Scully’s M_S. diary 
of 1805 was read before the Iloyal Historical 
SocieWon 28 Feb. 1008^ the president, the 
Sav. William Hunt. He died on 25 Oct. 
1830 at Hilfeacle. 

TntOBSTE Sairi,j:.T (1810-1871), lawyer and 
^liticinn, son of Denys Scully, was horn in 
Dublui on 8 Jan. 1810, and was educated^ at 
Pscott, Trinity College, Dublin, and Trinity 


College, Cambridge, but did not graduate 
at eimer university. He wos one of the 
editors of the ‘Oscotian’ (from 1826). In 
1833 he was called to the Irish bar, and 
speedily obtained a good practice. In 1840 
he became a queen’s counsel. He was elected 
M.P. for Cork in 18.52, and remained its mem- 
ber imtll 1857. lie was re-elected in 1869 
and sat till 1865. He died on 4 June 1871. 
He was the author of some able pamphlets 
on the Irish land question, one of which, 
'Free Trade in Land’ (1853), made many 
novel proposals. It is accompanied by a 
debenture map, and was reprinted in 1881 
by his sonViucent, together with ‘Occupying 
Ownership of Land (Ireland).’ Scully’s 
J Transfer of Land Bill (Ireland),’ introduced 
into the House of Commons in 1853, was 
praised for its ingenuity. 

fWabb's Componilium of Irish Biography; 
obituciries in Irish papers ; O'Donoghuo's Poets 
of Ireland, p. 223; information from Vincent 
Scully, esq,, Cnshot.] D. J. O’D. 

SEAFIELD, E^nns op. Oeitvy, 
JuuES, first E\ki., 1604-1730 j Oaitvr, 
James, third Eabi., 1714 P -1770.] 

SBAFOED, Baeoxs, [See Etiis, 
CHAEtES Kosb, first Babon, 1771-1845; 
Elus, Chaeles AtrsESitTB, second Babox, 
1790-1868.] 

8BAPORTH, Babm op. [See Mac- 
kenzie, Kenneth, fourth Eakl, d. 1701; 
Mackenzie, William, fifth E\bl, d. 1740.] 

BEAFORTH and MACKENZIE, 
Lobe, [Beo HcMnEESTON, Feincis AIac- 
KENZIE, 1764-1815.] 

SB AGAR, JOHN (d. 1656), divine. [See 
under Seoae or Seaqeb, Fbaxcis.] 

BBAGBR, CHARLES (1808-1878), 
orientalist, bom in 1808, was son of John 
Seager (1776-1840) of Evcshatch, Worces- 
tershire, rector of Welsh Biclmor, Mon- 
mouthshire, from 1608 till his death on 
27 May 1849. The father contributed emen- 
dations and observations on Greek authors 
to the ' Classical Journaij’ published a sup- 
plement to Johnson’s ‘Dictionary’ in 1819, 
and editions of Viger’s ‘ Greele Idioms,’ 1828, 
Iloogoveen’s ‘Greek Particles,' 1829, Bos's 
‘Greek Ellipses,’ 1830, Hermann’s ‘ Doctrine 
of Metres,’ 1830, and Maittaire’s ‘ Greek Dia- 
lects,’ 1881. 

Charles was matriculated ns a member of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, on 30 Nov. 1832, 
and wlrile a member of that society he ob- 
tained the Pusey and Ellerton scholarship in 
1834. In that year he was elected a scholar 
of Worcester College, and in 1830 li^ained 
the Kennicott Hebrew scholarship. He gia,- 




dpated B.A. oa 2o May 1836, and Sr.A. ou 1838, 12mn. 4. ‘ Auricular Confession, p; 
24 April 1830. For some time he was a letters in answer to the attacks of rtho Re ' 
pupil of Dr. under whom he gave TV. S. Bricknell] one of the city lectureiV 

public lectures in Hebrew. He took orders on the Catholic principle of private eonfe« 
in the established church, and, his re.sidence sion to a priest. . , . By Academicus ’ 
in Oxford being contemporary with the rise ford 1842, 8io. 6. ‘Ecclesi® Anglican p 
of the tiaotarian party, he became closely Oificia Autiqna : Portiforii sen Breviarii 
associated with the movement, and assisted Sarisburiuusis, annotations perpetua illu- 
materiaUy in the publication of the literature trati, et cum Brevkriis Bboracensi Heny 
connectedwithit. He was one of the earliest fordensi, et Eomano comparati, Fascicidas 
members of the secession to Rome ; in Jann- Primus,’ London, 1843, 12mo ; 2nd part 
ary 1842 Pusey wrote to Newman asking London, 1853, 12mo. 'The first portion of 
him to correct Seager's romauising tenden- the ‘ fasciculus primus ’ hod h^n separstely 
ciesj Newman made the attempt, hut Seager published, London, 1842, 12mo. 6. ‘Tim 
was received into the catholic church on Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius of Lovola 
12 Oct. 1843 at 3t. Mary's College, Osoott translated from the authonsod Latin; with 
(Gomio'SjOcniiersionde eent^im^anie minis- . . . a preface by the Right Rev. Nichols!, 
tres anffkcans, pp. 86, lOO). His conversion TViseraan, D.D., Bishop of Mefipotamu'.,’ 
caused Pusey muclyiam and embarrassment London, 1847, i6mo. 7. ‘ Faithfulness to 
(Liddoit, Life of Fuset/i ii, 141, 229, 230, Grace. On the Position of Anglicans hold- 
377). _ ing the Real Presence ; with considerations 

TVhen the catholic university college was on the sin of unlawful obedience,’ London 
established, by Monsignor Capel, at Reusing- 18.50, 12mo. 8. ‘ The F emale Jesuit abroad • 
ton, Seager was appointed to the chair of a true and romantic Narrative of Tkne Life: 
Hebrew and comparative philology. His including some account, with historical le- 
knowledge of oriental languages was exten- miniBcences.of Bonnand the Middle Rhine,’ 
sive, hut his special forte lay in the Semitic London, 1853, 8vo. 9. ‘ The Cumulate Vote, 
branch, Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac being his as a moderative of Stats oscillations,’ Lon- 
chief study. Daring the latter part of hislife, don (3 editions), 1867, 8vo. 10. ‘ Plutoorncv 
however, he devoted considerable attention a.s a Principle ; or, does the possession of 
to the languages of Assyria and Egypt, and property involve, as a moral right, that of 
he was a regular attendant at the classes in- political power P A letter in which are im- 
stituted by the Society of Biblical Archaao- partially presented both sides of the que’- 
logy for instruction in those tongues. Pro- tion,’ 2iid edit. London, 1807, 8vo. 11. ‘The 
lessor Sayce and Mr. P.Le Page Renonf, the SufiVage as a Moral Right: what are its 
lecturers at those classes, were among his grounds P ’ London, 1867, 8vo. 
most intimate friends. He was a member of He was also a contributor to the ' C'las«icnl 


the council of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
chaeology, and took a prominent part in the 
discussion of the various subjects brought 
before the meetings. Shortly before his 
death he was readmitted a member of the 
university of Oxford, from which he had 
been expelled on his adhesion to the church 
of Home. A decree was passed enabling 
him to replace his name on the hooks with- 
out payment of the usual fees. He died 
suddenly at the Hdtel de Yille, Florence, 
while attending the congress of orientalists, 
on 18 Sept. 1878. ffis widow died at 
Ramsgate on 27 March 1893. 

His works are : 1. ‘ The SmaRer Hebrew 
and Chaldee Lexicon of Professor Simouis, 
translated and improved from his second edi- 
tion,' London, 1832, 12mo. 2. ‘ Gracorum 
casniim analysis. De vera casuum verbo- 
rum, inflectionumque in genere, nature et 
origine . . . brevis disputatio,’ London, 1838, 
12mo. 3. * The Daily Service of the Anglo- 
Catholic Church, adapted to family or pri- 
vate worship. By a Priest,’ llanbuiy, 


Museum ’ and to the ‘ Transactions of the 
Society of Biblical ArcbBology.’ 

[Aciulrmy, 28 Sept. 1878, p. 315; Athenwim, 
July 1853 p. 828, 21 Sopt. 1878p. 372and28 .Sept, 
p. 403 ; Bodh'i.in Cat. iv. 810; Browne’s AddciIi 
of the Tractariiin Movement, pp. 73, 87 ; Lettera 
of J. 3. Moaley, pp. 86, 86 ; Letters of Neir- 
man, ed. Anne Mozley; Thomas Money’s Bo- 
miniscencGS of Oriel ; Clergy List, 1811, p. 175 ; 
Poster’s Alumni Ozon. 1715-1886 iv. 1269; 
Condon’s Motifs de ConversioD de dix Minhtres 
Anglicans, pp. 101-202; Halkett and Lainq's 
Diet, of Anonymous Literature, pp. 200, 559 ; 
Tablet 1878 ii. 368, 377, 400, 408, and 1 April 
1803 p. 504; Times, 23 Sept. 1878, p. 0, 
col. 6.] T. C, 

SEAGER, EDWARD (1812-1883), 
lieutenant-general, was bom on 11 June 
1812, and, after serving in the ranks for ^e 
years and one hundred and eighty-ekht 
days from 1832, became a comet of the Sth 
light dragoons on 17 Sept. 1841. He was 
adjutant from 6 Oct. 1841 to 26 Oct, 1854, 
being gazetted lieutenant on 29 June 1843« 
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taptain on 20 Oot. 1861, and major 81 Jan. 
jgS. He serred with, hia regiment in 
tie Orimeonwarof 1854, and up to February 
i<t.i5 and was present at the battles of 
Alma, Balaciara (where he was wounded), 
Iiierinan, and the siege of Sebastopol. On 
eg June 1855 ha was appointed assistant 
BtUitary secretary to Major-general Lord 
ffilliam Paulet [q. v.], commanding on the 
Bosphorus, and continued in the same ofiice 
Sir Henry Knight Storks [q. v.] until 
the end of the war on 81 July 1860, when 
he was rewarded with a medal and four 
clospS) the 0fth class of Medjidie, and the 
Tur^h medal. Later on he served in Oen- 
tad India, 1868-9, was present at the action 
(f Boordah, was mentioned in the despatches, 
mi received a medal. From 6 Aug. 1850 
to 6 Aug. 1804 he was lieutenant-colonel of 
hh regiment, and was then gazetted a brevet 
colonel in the army. From 3 Nov. 1864 to 
31 Jan. 1870 ho was acting quortermaster- 

n iral in the Dublin dislnet, and from 
pril 1873 to 3 April 1878 inspecting 
officer of yeomanry cavalry at Yorft. On 
lo Jan. 1870 lie became a major-general, and 
on 1 July 1881 was placed on the retired 
list with the rank of lieutenant-general. On 
10 Hay 1873 he received one of the rewards 
for ‘ distinguished and meritorious services,' 
sad on 3 June 1877 was gazetted G.B. Ho 
died at Sion Ilouae, Scarhorougb, on SO March 
1833. 

[Hart's Annual Army List, 1872, pp 36, 60 ; 
Official Army List, Juno 1880, pp. 160, 1206, 
1215 : Timas, 2 April 1883, p. 7.] G. 0. B. 

SEAGER, PRAHOTS (y2. 1349-1663), 
poet. [See Sboar.] 

SEAGRAVE, ROBERT (1 693-1760 P), 
divine, son of Robert Sesgrave, vicar of Twy- 
fiird, Leicestershire, 1087-1730, was horn 
there on 22 Nov. 1693. He was admitted 
snbsizur at Clare Hall, Cambridge, on 8 Nov. 
1710, and graduated B.A. in 1714, M.A, in 
1718 ^Qrad, Cantabr. 1669-1823, p. 418). 
Seagrave, although ordained, held no cure, 
but acted as an extra-parochial clergyman, 
and preached in many places, lie was one 
of the earliest to join the Oxford methodist 
movement, and, anxious to stir the church 
of Euglsnd from her lethargy, puhliehed 
suonyinously ‘A Remonstrance addressed 
to the Clergy,’ London, 1781, 8vo, and ‘A 
Letter to the People of England, occasioned 
by the falling away of the Clergy from the 
Iwotrines of the Reformation,’ by Paulinus, 
London, 1733. To the fom'th edition, 1739, 
he put his name. It was answered by an 
anonymous writer in ‘An Appeal to the 
L’eaple of England in defence of the Clergy.’ 


Seagrave next wrote in 1739, in defence of 
George Whitefield, ' An Answer to Dr. 
Trap’s Four Sermons,’ which was answered 
in Trapp’s ‘ Observations on the Conduct and 
"Writings of Mr. Seagrave,’ Loudon, 1739, 
8vo. Further vindications of Trapp ap- 
peared, and Seagrave issued, in further vin- 
dication of "WMtefield, 'Remarks upon the 
Bishop of London’s Pastoral Letter.’ On 
8 Sept. 1739 be held a dispute with Ebenezrr 
Hewlett, an unlettered person at Blackwell’s 
coffee-house. Some account of this was pub- 
lished by Hewlett in 'Mr, Wbitefield’s 
Chateebise (sic), being an explanation of the 
doctrine of the methodists,’^Londoii, 1739, 
8vo. 

In the same year Seagrave commenced 
preaching regularly on Sunday evenings at 
liorimera Hml, Cripplegate. Later he gave 
a Tuesday and a Thursday lecture. For the 
use of his congregation there he prepared 
'Hymns for Christian AVorahip’ (London, 
1742, 8vo ; 4th edit. 1748, reprmted 1860). 
Thirty of the hymns were his own. Among 
them are two stiU in common use, vis. ‘ Now 
may the Spirit’s holy fire,’ on the opening of 
a place of worshijp (included in Whitefidd’s 
‘ Hymns for Social Worship,’ 1768, and in 
Toplady’s' Psalms and Hymns’) ,* and' Rise, 
my soul, and stretch tny wings,’ also in. 
"Vi^tefield’s hymn-book. 

Seagrave was preaching up till 1750. Ho 
probably died soon afterwards. His otbor 
works are ; 1. ' Six Sermons on the Manner 
of Salvation,’ London, 1737, 8vo. 2. ‘A 
Draught of the J ustification of Man different 
from the present Language of our Pulpits,’ 
London, 1740, 8yo, being a continuation of 
the 'Letter to the People of England.’ 
3. ‘Observations upon the Conduct of the 
Clergy, with an Essay towards a real Pro- 
testant Establishment,’ 1738 j 3rd edit, 1740, 
8vo. 4. ' Christianity: how for it is and is 
not founded on Armimeiit,' London, 1743, 
8vo. 6. ‘ The True Protestant, addressed to 
the University of Cambridge,’ 4th edit, 1761, 
8vo. 6, 'The Principles of Liberty, or the 
Right of Mankind to judge for themselves 
in matters of Faith,’ Loudon, 1756. 

[Wilson’s Hist, of Biss. Churches, ii. 569, iii. 
316 ; Miller’s Singers and Songs of the Church, 
p. 162; Julian's Diet, of Hymnology, p. 1035; 
Notes and Queries, 2iid ser. ix. 142, 260, 314; 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, 8sc,, trith a Sketch 
of the Author’s life, by Daniel Sedgwick [q. v.], 
18S0 ; Evangel. Hag. 1814, p. 804 ; TyeimaFsLifa 
of "WhiteflaW, i. 212. 273, 286, ii. 294 ; Giifflth’s 
Brand out of the Fire, 1759.] C. F. S 


SEALLY, JOHN (1747 P-1795), mis- 
cellaneous writer, born in Somerset about 
1747, was educated at Bristol grammac 
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Jcliool, witli a 'view to ordinatiou. He may 
possibly be ideutical with. ' John Seoly,’ son 
of John Sealy of Bridgwater, Somerset, who 
matriculated from Hertford College, O^ord, 
on 212 May 1760, aged 18, and graduated 
B.A. in 1764 (Fosteb, Ahmini Oxon. 1715- 
1886, B, V.) The death of his uncle and patron 
obliged him to enter a solicitor’s office, which 
he soon quitted to learn the business of a 
merchant-under Malachy Postlethwayt [q. v.] 
Ilis master's strictness was so little rellshea 
by Seally that, with some assistance from 
his mother, he betook himself to authorship 
and journalism as a means of livelihood. 
During a visit to Manchester he persuaded a 
wealthy heiress to elope with him, but was 
overtaken by the father at Worcester. The 
lady is said to have died broken-hearted, and 
Seally consoled himself by mnrr}’ing, in l7 66, 
a reputed rich widow of doublo his age, only 
to find, some years later, that she liad no 
money and a husband fthe Ilov. "William 
Tiowis) still living. In the meantime Seally 
sought occupation as a writing-master and 
accountant. About 1767 ho established a 
school iu Bridgwater Square, Westminster, 
and after .some years’ successful tuition took 
holy orders. In 1790 he was presented to 
the vicarage of East Meon with Froxfield 
and Steep, Hampshire. lie died in Queen 
Square, Westminster, in March 1796. After 
his separation from Mrs. Lewis he married 
Mary, eldest daughter of Joseph Humphreys, 
rector of Ellisileld, Hampshire, and of North 
Stoke, Somerset, who survived him (notes 
from Senlly’s will, proved in P. C. 0. on 
32 April 1795). 

Seally was elected fellow of the llnynl 
Society on 30 June 1791 (THOMhos-, itisf. 
Jioyal Sbe. Appendix: iv. p. Ixii). During a 
sojourn in Home in 1771 he obtained ad- 
mission to the Homan Academy (Arcadia) 
by a eulogy on Maria Maddelana Fernandez 
Gorilla, poet-laureate of Italy. Ho was also 
M.A. and LL.D. A portrait engraved by 
Tborowgood is mentioned by Bromley. 

Seally contributed occasional verses to 
various magazines, projected a short-lived 
political paper signed ‘Britannious,’ con- 
ducted for some time the ' Universal Mu- 
seum ’ aud the ‘ Freeholder’s Magazine,’ and 
was concerned in the ‘ St. James’s Magazine,’ 
edited by Eobert Lloyd [q. v.] He likewise 

S ' ’■ ihed several novels, poems, and scbool- 
, including! 1. 'The Loves of Colisto 
and Emira, or the Fatal Legacy,’ 12mo, 
London, 1776; a French translation was 
published at Paris in 1778. 3. * Moral Tales, 
after the Eastern manner,’ ISmo, London 
(1780 P). 3. ‘ The Marriage of Sir Gawaine,’ 
an opera, 1783. 4, 'A complete Geographical 


Dictionary,’ 2 vols. 4to, LondonTu?' 

‘ Encyclopedia.’ Svok’. & 

London, 1788. 

[Notes and Queries, 7th ser. si. 287 an?. 
Baker’s Biogr. Dram. (1812), vol. i. nt’ii 
687 j "Watt’s Bibl. Brit. ; information finm tfn 
vicar of East Meon.] aO- “ 


SEAMAN, LAZAHUS {d. 1675), purf- 
tan divine, was a native of Leicester, Tvhete 
he was born of poor parents earlv in the 
seventeenth century. On 4 July 1623 be 
was entered as a sizar at Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated B l' 
in 1627, M.A. in 1631 . Straitened means led 
him to leave Cambridge and teach a school 
apparently in London. He was chosen leiy 
turer at St. Martin’s, Lndgale, and became 
chaplain to Algernon Percy, tenth earl of 
Northumberland [q.v.] In 1642 he was pre- 
sented by Laud to the rectory of Allhallows 
Bread Street; Laud had promised this pre- 
sentation out of ‘courlesio’ to NorthumW- 
land, and compilnins that, though aware of 
this. Sir Henry Montagu, first earl of Man- 
chester [q. V.], had -written, commanding him 
in the name of tho House of Lords to rive the 
boneflee to Seaman {Hist, qf fh» Troubles, 
1695, p. 199). In 1043 he was nominated 
a member of the Westminster Assembly of 
divines, and he was a regular attendant; 
the best thing he said was on 18 Feb. 1645, 
* In no institution did God go against na- 
ture.’_ By a private discussion on transub- 
stautiation, held about this time against two 
Homish priests, he was the means, according 
to William Jenkya [q. v.], of preventing the 
conversion of a noble family to the Homan 
catholic church. 

On 11 April 1614 Seaman was admitted 
master of Peterhouse, Comhridge, by Edward 
Montagu, second enrl of Manchester [q, v.], 
in the room of John Cosin [q. v.], ejected on 
IS March. Calamy reports that he dis- 
charged the duties of the mastership with 
‘ abundant honour ; ’ Walker relates that at 
tlie Kesloration the fellows, in a petition to 
the crown, complained of Ms ' unstatutable 
government.’ 

On 6 Nov. 1646 Seaman was placed on 
the committee of accommodation designed 
by parliament to arrange terms for the com- 
prehension of the independents ; the project 
fell through, as the independents rejected 
comprehension and insisted on toleration. 
He was one of the remonstrants (26 Moy 
1646) against the toleration of 'separate 
congregations,’ and maintained in the We'-t- 
minster Assembly the divine right of the 
presbyterian discipline. At tbe second meet- 
ing (8 Nov, 1647) of the provincial ass^m* 
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tiy of London, Seaman, a member of the 
London olaasis, was moderator. In 
totembar-November 1648 be was one of 
ttofourpresbyterian divines commissioned 
to the Iwa of ‘Wight to recommend tbelr 
to Charles in discussion with the hing, 
tided by episcopalian divines ■, Charles eom- 
nUmented Seaman on his ability. In Janu- 
tiT 1049 he signed the ‘ ‘V^indication’ drawn 
™ by Cornelius Burges, D.D. [q. v.], pro- 
t^ting against the king’s trial, He proceeded 
jj p. HI 1649. In 1663 ha was vice-chan- 
ter, and in 1064 was appointed hy Crom- 
TftU one of the visitors or his university. 

Cosin was restored to the masterslup of 
Peteihouse on 3 Aug. 1060. Seaman held 
tloof, with ‘William Jenkyn and a few 
etbeiSi &om the negotiations with Charles II 
ia the presby terlan interest, and was looked 
upon as an uncompromising man, whom it 
^ useless to tempt with offers of prsfer- 
nent. He resigned his heueflce in conse- 
qaeacaof the Uniformity Act; his successor, 
ftsden, was appointed on 126 Aug, 1602. 
Oa the passing or the Five Miles Act, 1663, 
Paster ^rew up a statement of reasons for 
sot taking the oath which exempted from its 
operation ; Seaman persuaded him to abstain 
kom publishing it, and recommended a 
policy of ' silent patience.’ lie privately 
jgiiiistered to a con^egation of his former 
parishioners, preached publicly after the 
peat fire of 1666, and after the indulgence 
of 1672 httUt a chapel in Meeting-house 
Yard, Silver Street, Wood Street, Holhorn, 
'Woo^ who Iniew him personally, refers to 
bimrespectfully as ‘ aleamed nonconformist,’ 
He ^ed in Warwick Court, Newgate Street, 
atout 9 Sept. 1676 ; Jenl^n preached his 
funeral sermon on 12 Sept. ; an elegy on his 
death was issued (1676) as a broadsheet. 

Seaman was a man of much learning, 
noted as a casuist, charitable in disposition, 
and a model of prudent reserve. He is 
chiefly remembered for his library, number- 
ing upwards of five thousand books, which 
rrae the first sold in Bngland by auction. 
The catalogue was pablished with the title 
' CatalognsV ariorum et Insignium Librorum 
instTuctissimieDibliotheciB . . . Quorum Auc- 
tioliabebiturLondlni in ledibus Defunct! , , . 
Cura Gulielmi Cooper Biblirool8e,'&c., 1076, 
4to, pp. 137. A notice ‘To the Header’ 
states that ‘ it hath not been usual here in 
England to make sale of Books 1w way of 
Auction,’ though this was ‘practised in other 
countreys.’ Four rules of sale are given, and 
de auction was to begin on 3 Oct. and con- 
tinue each day at 9 A..K. and 2 B.U, till the 
books were sold. Of the two British Mu- 
seum copies (821, i. 1 and 1 1900, e, 1) of the 


catalogue, the former, once in the possession 
of Narcissus Luttrell, has the prices added 
in manuscript. The highest sum obtained 
for a single lot was 87, 2s. for the set of St. 
Chrysostom (Paris, 1686) ; the highest for a 
single volume was 17, 16s. for Servetus's 
‘Bialogorum deTrinitate Libri Duo,’ 1.332, 
8vo. Over 7007. was realised in all (^a'dTl'o- 
grapMca, i. 870). 

Besides sermons before parliament (1644- 
1647), before the Lord Mayor (1660), and a 
farewell sermon (in. the London collectiou, 
1663), Seaman published: 1. ‘ThoAiarpi^A 
proved to be UapaBuiTpfiq. A ‘Vindication of 
. . . the Heformed Church . , .from Misrepre- 
sentations concerning the Ordination,’ 1647, 
4to (against Sidrach Simpson [q, v.] and Ed- 
mund Chillenden [q.v.]). 2. ‘His Majesties 
Papers . . . with an Answer , , , by . . , Mr. 
Seaman,’ 1648, 4to; reprinted as ‘ ThePapsrs 
which passed between His Majesty . , . and 
Mr. Seaman . . . concerning Church-govern- 
ment ’ £1649), 8yo. He p:^xed an address 
to ‘ A Glance of Heaven,’ 1638, hy Richard 
Sibbes, B.D. [q. v.j] For the Turkish ver- 
sion of the catechism hy lohn Ball (1685- 
1040) [q. V.], erroneously ascribed to him, 
see Seaman, Wiiiccam. 

pFuneral Sermon by lenlcyn, 1076 ; Baxter’s 
Heliquim, 1696, ii. 229, iii. 13; Wood's Atbeoie 
Oxon. (Bliss) iii. 777> 1122, iv. 213 ; Calamy's 
Account, 1713, pp. 16 sq. ; CuUmy’s Continua- 
tion, 1727i i. 17; Wdlkor’s Sufferings of tbs 
Clergy, 1714, ii, 162; \yilBDn'B Liasentiog 
Chuichee of London, 1810, iii. Beq.; Neal’s Hist, 
of thePuntana (Toulmin), lB22,Tol.iii. ; Hitcliell 
and Stxotbars’s Minutes of the Westminster Au- 
sembly, 1874, pp.62, &c.; Longman’s Magazine, 
December 1893 (by Mr. A.'W. Pollard); informs- 
tion kindly furnished by the Mestec of Emanuel 
ond the Master of Patorhouse.] A. Gh. 

SEAMAH, WILLIAM (1606-1680), 
orientalist, and first translator of the New 
Testament into Turkish, wss bom in 1606. 
In 1623-4 he matriculated at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, graduating B.A. at the same 
time, and M.A. in 1626. In 1028 he became 
rector of Upton-Soudamore, a living in tbe 
gift of Queen’s College, Oxford, which he held 
up to the time of his death. Soon after his in- 
stitution he travelled to OonstantinoM^ and 
tWe entered the service of Sir Peter Wyche 
[q, V.), the English ambassador, though in 
i^at capacity doss not apwar. Twe^, in 
a note to his ‘Life of Dr, Edward Pooook’ 
(London, 1740), doubtful^ states that Sea- 
man was chaplain to on English ambassador 
at the Porte. Sir Feterwas ambassador from 
1628 to 1689, and Thomas Hunt was his 
chaplain from 1628 till 1036. In 166S Sea- 
man published a translation frqm the Tqrkish 
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of Hojah Effendi’a * Reign of tie Sultan Op- John’s College, Oxford, on 6 July ifia7 
chan,’ and dedicated it to Lodj Jane Meriok, aged 17. He graduated B.A. on 11 
■whohadformerly heenthemfeof SirPetM 1686, JVr.A. on 2 June 1690, and B.D on 
'Wyche. Seaman states as the reason of his 80 June 1597, being dispensed froin ’t^ 
presenting the work to her: * Not only be- usual exercises on the nound that he 
cause (during my youth) I began the study of ‘ engaged on certain duties at the command 
the Turkish language -while I was a servant of the archbishop of Canterbury.’ Hg 
of your family, but ILkewise os having had graduated D.D. on 1 June 1608, mnintahmiy 

my education, in the use of my pen, under m his theses that various forms of religiomrew 

the Bight Honourable Sir Peter TVyche incompatible with unity of faith; that no 
(your then noble husband) in the time of one could be saved by the faith of another]; 
ms embassie there.’ _ and that heretics should be compelled to 

After 1660 Seaman, at the instigation of conform outwardly. He was appointed 
the lion. Robert Boyle, who contributed prootor of the university on 21 Aprdl696 

60 /, to the cost of the undertaking, com- and was licensed to preoim on 17 Peb. 1605-6! 

menced his magnum opus, the translation In 1601 he was made vicar of Evenlev* 
of the New Testament into Turkish, and in Northamptonshire, end rector of Bnrthnm* 

1669 he published the three epistles of Gloucestershire, and in 1606 he became vicar 

St. John, under the title ‘Specimen S.S. of Oharlhury, Oxfordshire. On 18 March 
Scripturro . . . Turciee redditce opera G. S.’ 1618-19 he was elected bishop of Bristol, 
In the following year he prepared, also at being consecrated on 9 May following, and 
the desire of Boyle, a Turkish version of the receiving back the temporalities on IheSSth. 

‘Short Cateohisme’ of John BaR (1685- He died on 11 Oct. 1622, and was buried in 

1640) [q. V.] This work (of which a copy Bristol Cathedral. John Manningbam di>- 
exists in the Bodleian Library) is a small scribes him as ‘a dissembled Christian, lile 
octavo, printed apparently at U:uord. There an intemperate patient which can glaMv 
is neither title-page, anther’s name, nor heare his physicion discourse of his dyet 
data. and remedy, but will not endure to obseme 

The New Testament was completed and them ’ (jDiaru, Camd. Soc. p. 11). By his 
published in quarto at Oxford in 16G6. It wife Anne, daughter of Ralph and Mary 
18 a creditable monument of Seaman’s erudi- Hutchinson, he had one or more sons. Tbs 


don and indastry,and remained for a century 
and a half the only printed Turkish version. 
In 1670 Seaman published a Turkish gram- 
mar, concerning vvliich several letters passed 
between himseu and Dr. Pococke, who be- 
stowed great care and pains in correcting 
and improving the style of the Latin preface 
and epistle &dicatory. In the dedication 
Seaman acknowledges the assistance he had 
received &om Boyle, who contributed 20i. 
(to be paid in books) towards the cost of the 
work, and to OyrR Wyohe, the son of his 
former patron. Sir Peter. At this time Sea- 
man had a house in "Whitecross Alley, Moor- 
fields. He died on 7 Nov. 1080, and was 
buried in the church of Upton-Scudamoi'e, 
having held the reotoiy for fifty-two years. 
He is stated to have been a moderate non- 
conformist. He was married and left issue. 

[Twells’s Life of Dr. Edw. Pocoek; Court 
Books of theLevont Company ; information from 
the Per. R. Powley, rector of Upton-Sendamora, 
'VViltshire.) H. T. L. 

SEAMUS PALL (Jl. 1712), Irish poet. 
[See Macouaibx, Jaueb.] 

SBAROHETELD, ROWLAND (1666P- 
1622), bishop of Bristol, born in 1664 or 
1666, enteraa Merchant Zhylors’ School in 
1675, and matriculated as felloyv from St. 


stoue placed over his grave was subsequently 
removed to moke room for the communion 
table. 

[Wood’s Atheuse Oxon. ii. 861 ; Qodwin, Be 
Fi^ul. Anglim, ed. Richardson; Lansd. MS. 
984, f. 23 ; Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1619-23, 
pp. 44, 469 ; Le Neve’s Fasti, ed. Hardy ; Olsrl's 
Reg. IJniv. Oxon. passim ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon, 
1600-1714 ; Clode’s Memorials of the Merchant 
Tsyloitf’ Company, p. 665; 'Rdbimoa's Seg, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, i. 22.] A. F. F, 

SEARLE, THOMAS (1777-1849), rear- 
admiral, son of James Searle of Staddles- 
combe, Devonshire, was bom on 29 May 
1777. He entered the navy in Novembw 
1 789, served on the Mediterranean, home, and 
Ne-wfoimdland stations, and in 1796 was in 
the Royal George, flagship of Lord Brid- 
port, by whose interest he was made lieu- 
tenant, on 19 Aug., to the Incendiary foe- 
ship. In 1797 he was in the Prince, flag- 
ship of Sir Roger Curtis ; in 1798, in tne 
Nemesis frigate, on the North American 
station, and m 1799 commanded the Courier 
cutter in the North Sea. On 28 Nov. 1799 
he was made commander on the lecommen- 
dation of Lord Duncan, who was greatly 
pleased -with his activity during the year, 
and esp^ally -with his gallant capture of s 
large Ikench privateer on 28 Nov, Ekoia 
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Jane 1800 to October 1802 he -was empWcl 
ia the transport service ; and from Jiilv 
1 S 03 to April 1804 tlis Portsmouth 
iivision of sea-fenoibles. During 1801- 
he commanded various small vessels 
off Boulogne and the north coast of France, 
and in Ileoember 1806 was appointed to the 
Urteshqpper brig for service m the Mediter- 
^an. His service in the Grasshopper was 
Bsrked, even in that age, ‘ as dashing in the 
eitreme.’ On 11 Dee. 1807, off Cape Palos, 
ha engaged a heavily armed Spanish brig of 
aerrnm two settees in company; captured 
till! brig and drove the settees to seek safety 
in flight. Lord Collingwood officially re- 
lorted the affair as ‘ an instance of the zeal 
enterprise which marked Searle’s general 
eonduet.’ On 4 April 1808, in company 
nith the Alceste and Mercury frigates, he 
osSinted ia destroying or capturing a convoy 
of merchant vessels at Dota, near Cadiz, 
alter dispersing or sinking the gunboats that 
escorted them, and silencmg the batteries of 
fiota, which protected them. This last sor- 
rice was performed by the brig alone ‘ by 
the eUraordinary gallautry ana good con- 
duct of Captain Searle, who kept in upon 
the shoal to the southward of the town so 
near os to drive the enemy from their guns 
aith grape from his oaiTonadeS, and at the 
came time kept in check a division of the 
gunboats that had come out from Cadiz to 
(isist the others engaged by the Alcestes 
and Mercury. It was a general cry in both 
ships; “Only look how nobly the brig be- 
bsTes"’ ([Sir] Murray Moxwdltq.v.] to the 
secretary of the admiralty, Gazette, 1608, 

L e70). Consequent on Maxwell’s letter 
lie was advanced to post rank on 28 Apil 
1808, though the promotion did not reach 
him till July ; and meanwhile, on 23 April, 
being in company with the Dapid brig, on 
the south coast or Portugal, he fell in with 
two richly laden Spanish vessels from South 
.America, under convoy of four gunboats. 
The merchaut ships ran in under the 
batteries of Faro, by which they were pro- 
tected ; but the brigs, having captured two 
of the gunboats, driven the other two on 
shore, and silenced the batteries, brought off 
the ships, with cargoes of the value of 

(i0,000/. 

On leaving the Grasshopper, Searle was 
presented by the crew with a sword of the 
value of eighty guineas, and shortly after, 
1^ Lloyd’s, with a piece of plate worth one 
hundred gmneas. In 1809 he commanded 
the Frederickstein in the Mediterranean ; in 
1810-11, the Elizabeth in the North Sea and 
at Lisbon ; and in 1811-12, the Druid ia 
|he Mediterranean. Oq 4 June 1816 he was 


nominated a C.B. In 1818-21 he com- 
manded the Hyperion frigate in the Channel 
(in attendance upon George lY) oud in a 
voyage to South America, whence he brought 
back specie to the amount of half a milhon 
sterling. From 1836 to 1839 he was captain 
of the Yictory, then guardship at Ports- 
mouth ; and on 9 Nov, 1840 was promoted 
to the rank of rear-admiral. He died at 
Eingston House, Portsea, on IS March 1849, 
and was boned at the garrison chapel, 
Portsmouth. He is described as a man of 
middle height, strongly built, black hair, 
dark complexion, and remarkably handsome. 
He married, in November 1796, Ann, daugh- 
ter of Josrah Maddock of Plymouth Dock- 
yard and 'lumerton Foliot, and by her had a 
large family ; eight daughters survived him. 

[O’Byrne's Nav. Biogr. Diet ; Marshall’s Boy. 
Nav. Biogr, v. (suppl. pt. i.) 309 ; James’s 
Naval Hist. (ed. cr. Svo) ii. 379 - 80 , 382 , < 113 - 
414, ir. 270 - 1 , 326 , 329-30 ; service-book in 
the Public Becord Office ; information ftom his 
giest-grnndsou, Mr. W. J, Bichards of Ply- 
mouth.] J. K. L, 

SEATON. [See also Suioif.] 

SEATON, Banoir. [See Ooibobnb, Sib 
Jonsr, 1778-1803.] 

SEATON, EDWAED OATOE (1815- 
18801, author of the ‘Handbook of Vaccina*- 
tion,' was bom at Eochester in 1816, where 
his father, a retired naval surgeon, was in 
practice. Ho was educated at Edinburgh 
University, where he graduated M.D. m 
1837, and, then joining his father at Roches- 
ter, was a;woiuted surgeon to the North 
Aylesford Union. Purchasing a email 
practice, ha settled at 77 Sloane Street, 
London^ in 1841, removing to 33 Sloane 
Street m 1863, and remaining there imtil 
1862. He took an active part in founding 
the Western Medical Society, of which he 
was secretary, librarian, and afterwards 
president. With the Epidemiological So- 
ciety he was connected from its founds^ 
tion in 1860 (serving as president in 1869). 
A committee of the society conducted in- 
quiries concerning smaU-pox and vaccina- 
tion, and reachea the conclueion that the 
disease had mnoh increased in foreign 
countries. The report, drawn up bj Seaton, 
was presented to parliament (Parltamentaiv 
Pap6rs, 1862-3, No, 434, and 1854-6, 
No. 88). The outcome of the inquiry was 
the Compulsory Yaccination Act of 1853. 
Among other papers printed by him, were 
‘The Protective and Modifying Process of 
Yaecinatbn ’ {Journal of Publia Mealth and 
Sanitary Jteviem, 1866-7] ii, 101, S48-B8) 
aud an ‘ Account of oq E;pideiqic qf Sm^] 
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Pox in Jamaica,’ 1861-2 (Trans, Epidemio- 
logical Soo, 1868, pp. 1-12). In. 1858 
Seaton tras appointed an inspector under the 
general board of health, and was engaged 
jn reporting on the state of vaccination in 
England, which he found to he deficient 
and requiring an amendment in the law. 
Ue contributed the article on vaccination to 
Heynolds’s ‘ System of Medicine ’ (1866, i. 
488-619), and published his well-hnown 
'Handbook of Vaccination’ (1808), a ‘Re- 
port on Animal Vaccination, and ‘ On the 
recent Small-pox Epidemic with reference 
to Vaccination,’ in the new local govern- 
ment series in 1874. His eftorts led to im- 
proved arrangements for public vaccination. 
In 1872 he became a fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and represented Oreat 
Britain in the sanitary contereuce held at 
Vienna in 1874. Prom 1871 he acted as assis- 
tant medical oflicer to the local government 
board, and in June 1876 succeeded John 
Simon, U.B., as medical officer. In this 
capacity his sound clear judgment proved of 

g reat value. He died at the residence of 
is son-in-law, Thomas ^ooner Soden, at 
48 Ladbroke Grove, Rotting Hill, London, 
on 31 Jan. 1880, and was buried in Ivensal 
Green cemetery. 

Besides the works enumerated, he wrote : 
‘ General Memorandum on the Proceedings 
which are advisable in Places attacked by 
Epidemic Diseases,’ 1878 ; ‘ Chelsea Vestry : 
Annual Reports of the Medical Officer of 
Health,’ 1886-90. 

[Dadgeon's Official Defence of Vaccinations, 
Iisicester, 1876; Medical Times and Gazette, 
SI Jan, ]880,pp. 137-8 ; Proceedings of Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, 1875, viii. 486 ; Duncot, 
31 Jan. 1880, pp. 188-0; Tinns. Epidemiolo- 
gical Soc. 1880, iv. 431-2.] G. C. B. 


SEATON, JOHN THOMAS (fl. 1781- 
1806), portrait-pointer, was son of Chris- 
topher Seaton, a gem-engraver, who was a 
pupil of Charles Christian Reisen [q. v.], and 
died in 1768. Seaton was a pupil of Erancis 
Hayman [q. v.], and also studied in the St. 
Martin’s Lane acadcu^. He and his father 
were both members of the Incorporated So- 
ciety of Artists, and signed their declaration 
roUinl766. He resided for some time at 
Bath, whence he sent portraits to the exhi- 
bition of the society, and in 1774 he ex- 
hibited portraits at the Royal Academy. 
His portraits were usually small full-lengths 
in a landscape. He subsequently went to 
Edinburgh, where he practised with repute 
as a portrait-painter, and was living in 1806. 
A portrait by him of Walter Macmrlan (d. 
1707) of Macferlane is in the Scottish Na- 
tional portrait (gallery. 


Seaton 

[Ke(^ave’a Diet, of Artists; Gtavaa’s'^ 
of Artists. 1760-1893; Seqmer's Dictionary of 
Painters.] L g * 

SEATON, THOMAS (ieS4-1741),diTine 
hymn-writer, and founder of the Seatonian 
prize for sacred poetry at Cambridge, bom 
at Stamford in 1884, was admitted a sizar of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1701, under the 
tuition of Mr. Clarke, bedel of the univer- 
sity. He graduated B. A. in 1704, was elected 
a fellow of his college, aud commenced M.A 
in 1708. After taking holy orders, he beca^ 
chaplain to Daniel, earl of Nottingham on 
whose presentation he was instituted to’tlie 
vicarage of Ravenstone, Buckinghamshire 
on 9 Nov. 1721. He died atRavenstoue on 
18 Aug. 1741, and was buried there on the 
28rd. A large tombstone was erected to his 
memory in the churchyard, with a Latin 
inscription, which has been printed by Lips- 
comb (Hist, of Huckinghamshire, iv. 35u 
323). ' 

By his will he devised his estate at Kis- 
lingbury, Northamptonshire, to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, on condition that out of 
the rents a prize should be annually awarded 
to a master of arts of that imiversity who, 
in the judgment of the vioe-ohoncellor, the 
master of Clare Hall, aud the Greek pro, 
fessor, had composed the best English poem 
on the attributes of the Supreme Being ot 
some other sacred subject. The first poem 
was printed in 1760, and the publication has 
continued uniformly to the present time, ex- 
cept in 1766, 1769, and 1771. Many of these 
compositions will be found in ‘ Muste Sea- 
touianiB. A 'complete Collection of the 
Cambridge Prize Poems, from their first in- 
stitution ... to the present time. To which 
are added two poems, likewise written for the 
prize, by Mr. Bally and Mr. Scott ’ (London, 
1773, 8vo). 

Seaton was himself the author of: 1. ‘The 
Divinity of our Saviour proved ; in an Essay 
on. the Eternity of the Son of God,’ London, 
1719, 8vo; in answer to Whiston, 2. ‘The 
Conduct of Servants in Great Pamilies. 
Consisting of Dissertations upon several Pas- 
sages of Uie Holy Scriptures relating to the 
Omce of a Servant,’ Loudon, 1720, Ifimo. 
3, ‘ The Defects of the Objections against 
the New Testament Application of the Pro- 
phecies in the Old, exposed ; and the Evan- 
gelists Application of ’em vindicated,’ Lon- 
don, 1726, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Compendious View 
of the Grounds of ReUgion, both Natural 
and Reveal’d : in two dissertations,’ London, 
1729, 12mo. 6. ‘ The Devotional Life ren- 
der’d PamUiar, Easy, and Pleasant, in seve- 
ral Hymns vmon the most common occasions 
pf Humaq Life. Composed «pd collected 
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by T. S'l’ London, 1734, 12ino ; reprinted 
Orford, 1856, 12mo. 

[Addit. MS. 5880, 1. 39 5 ; Cdinbrid^e Book 
of^ndowments, p. 152 j Camden’s Britannia, 
td. Gough, ii. 177 ; Carter's Cambridge, p. 394j 
Cooke’s Preachers' Assistant, ii. 298 ; Cooper's 
jtnnals of Cambridge, iv. 243 ; Critical Eerie-w, 
1732, p> 30 1 CraduHti Cantiibr. 1823, p. 41 9 ; 
Kotesand Qnerios, 3rd ser. ii. SOS.] T. C. 

SKA-TOlSr, Sib THOMAS (1808-1876), 
major-general, born in 1808, was the son of 
John Fox Seaton of Pontefract, and after- 
irards of Clapham. In J uly 1823, being then 
eizteen years and fire months old, he ob- 
tained a cadetship in the East India Com- 
pany's service, and on 4 Feb. 1823 he was 
commissioned as ensign in the first battalion 
of the 10^ native infantry of the Bengal 
anny. In July he was transferred to the 
second battalion of tbe 17th native infantry, 
Etationed at Ludhiana in the Punjab. This 
battalion was soon afterwards converted into 
the S3th native infantry. He served with 
the first battalion (which had become the 
34th) &om October 1834 till July 1835, but 
then returned to the 35th, and remained in 
it till 1857. His commission as lieutenant 
ms dated 1 May 1824. He took part in the 
liege of Bhartpur, and waa afterwards sta- 
tioned at Meerut and in the Lower Pro- 
(inees, where he mamed Caroline, daughter 
of J. Corfield of Taunton, Somerset. On 
2 April 1834 he was promoted captain. In 
1836, having lost his wife, he went to England 
on furlough for three years, and returned to 
India in 1839, having married, as Ids second 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of J. Harriman of 
Tivoli, Cumberland. 

He found that his regiment was engaged 
in the campaign just opened in Afghanistan, 
and hastened to join it by way of the Bolan 
Pass. In his aiitohiography he has given a 
livid picture of the suilerings of the convoy 
to which he was attached in crossing the 
desert of Shikaraur to Bagh in the intense 
heat of June. He rejoined his regiment at 
Kabul on 8 Sept. 1839, and remained there 
for two years, except for a short expedition 
over the TOndukush to Bamian, In October 
1841, when the regiment was about to re- 
tain to India as part of Sale’s brigade, the 
aneral rising of the Afghans took place 
[see Sale, Sib Hobbht TIbnhxI The bri- 
gade had to reopen the ICoord Kabul Pass, 
and to fight its way to Jalalabad, which it 
leached sn 13 Nov. 

The defence of Jalalabad lasted five 
months, and in the course of it Seaton had 
opportunities of showing his resource. He 
was sent to destroy the walls of an outlying 
fort which might give cover to the enemy j 
VOE. XVII. 


but they proved too hard for spade and pick, 
and he had no powder to spare, There was a 
sunken road at the foot of the wall, and the 
soil was soft ; so he threw a dam across the 
lower part of the road, and turned a little 
stream into it. Li a few hours the wall fell. 
In the first two months of the defence the 
stock of wine and spirits ran out, hut Seaton 
contrived to make a still with some washer- 
men's pots and a matchlock barrel, and sup- 
plied his mess with spirits as long os there 
was sugar left. 

The cordial friendship between the two 
infantry regiments of the brigade — ^tbe 13th 
British light infantry and the 35th native 
infantry — was one of the most notable fea- 
tures of the defence of Jalalabad, They en- 
tertained one another at parting, after their 
retm'n to India, and the 13th presented to 
the 35th a piece of plate, which passed into 
Seaton’s possession when the 36m was dis- 
banded in the mutiny, Seaton received the 
medal awarded to the ‘ illustrious garrison,’ 
and was made C.B. He was given the local 
rank of major on 4 Oct. 1843. 

From 1843 to 1861 he held the appoint- 
ment of brigade-mamr at Agra. After tWe 
years’ furlough in England he rejoined hie 
regiment at Sialkot on 31 Jan, 1866, and 
took command of it. He had become major 
in the regiment on 17 Nov. 1862, and lieu- 
tenant-cMonel in the anny on 20 June 1864. 
In May 1857 he went to Simla on account 
of his health, bat within a week he was sent 
to Umballa to take command of tbe 60th 
native infantry, a regiment which was ripe for 
mutiny. A few doys afterwards tho troops at 
TJmbolla set out mr the siege of Delhi; but 
this regiment, in spite (or because) of its 
known condition, was detached on the march 
to intercept a body of mutineera at Eohtak. 
By dexterous handling Seaton delayed the 
inevitable outbreak for a fortnight; hut on 
10 June the regiment drove away its officers, 
and marched to join the mutineers in Delhi. 
The officers made their way to the British 
camp, where there waa much surprise at 
their safe arrival ; and Seatou served as a 
field officer during the earlier part of the 
siege. 

On 23 July he was dangerously wounded, 
and after the fall of Delhi he was sent up to 
Simla. In November ha was again ready for 
duty, and was made lieutenant-colouel of 
the 1st European fusiliers, his commiasion 
bearing data 37 June. He was made colonel 
in the army on IS Oct. "With a force of 
2,300 men, including his own legmeut, he 
escorted a large convoy from Delm through 
the Duhb, to join the commander-in-chief, 
lie had engagements with tho mutineers 

4b 
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near Bibrom, at Fatiali, and at Mainpuri, in 
Trhich he defeated them by skilful tactics 
-with little loss. 

He joined Sir Colin Campbell at Fateh- 
gaih on 7 Jan. 1868, and -was left in com- 
mand there as brigadier dnrmg the siege of 
Luckno-w. ‘You’ll be mobbed, dear 
friend,’ said Sir Colin, ‘ as soon as 1 leave, 
but you must hold out -till I come back.’ He 
had only a small force, but finding that the 
mutineers were mustering in large numbers 
in the neighbourhood, he marched out on 
the night of 6 April, fell upon a body of 
them at Kankor, and routed them so 
thoroughly that the main road to the north- 
west was no longer in danger. In this bril- 
liant afiair his men ' had marched, out and 
home, forty-four miles, had fought an ac- 
tion, defeating the enemy with considerable 
loss, and capturing their guns, ammunition, 
tents, stores, and baggage, and they had re- 
turned home safely with the captured guns, 
without leaving behind a single straggler, 
and, in spite of the tremendous heat, doing 
all in a little over twenty-two hours.’ 

In June he was sent toShahjahanpu:^and 
on 8 Oct. he surprised and defeated theOudb 
mutineers at Bunhagong. In the following 
spring his brigade was broken up, as the 
fightmg was at an end ; and he retired soon 
afterwards with the ranlr of major-general. 
His retirement bore date SO Aug. 1869. He 
bad been made K.O.B. on 24 March 1868. 

After spending several years in England, 
he settled in France on account of the milder 
climate, and he died at Paris on 11 Sept. 
1876. 

Seaton’s autobiography, ‘From Cadet to 
Colonel,’ was published in two volumes in 
1866, and reprinted in one volume in 1877. 
It is a well-told story of an Indian soldier’s 
career. He also wrote some papers on ‘Fret- 
cutting and Wood-carving,’ lor a boys' maga- 
sine, and they were reprinted as a manual 
in 1876. 

[IVom Cadet to Colonel ; Stocqueler’s Memo- 
rials of Afgh.inibtan, pp. 213-27; Malleson’s 
Hist, of the Indian Mutiny; Annual liegister, 
1878 ; Illustrated London Ne-ws, 23 Sept. 1876.1 

£ ^ Xi 

SEAWARD, JOHN (1780-1868)^ ciVa 
engineer, son of a builder, was bom at Lam- 
beth, London, in January 1786, and began 
lU'e as a surveyor and architect, working 
with his father. He was afterwards engaged 
by Grillier & Co., contractors for the erection 
of Vauzhall Bridge; the direction of that 
work was entrusted to Seaward, and this 
circumstance brought him the acquaintance 
of Jeremy Bentbam and Ralph and James 
Walker. He next managed some lead-mines 
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in Wales, acquired a knowledge of 
try, and became friendly with Woolf, TieTi. 
thick, and other mechanical engineers. Ee- 
turning to London, he superintended the cob- 
stmction of Gordon’s, Dowi.on’8, and other 
docks on the Thames, and became agent for 
the Gospel Oak Ironworks in Staffo^hiie 
He was at the same time connected -vidth the 
Imperial and Continental Gas Company, and 
introduced gas lighting into several towns in 
France, Belgium, and Holland. Ih 1823 
made drawings for a new Loudon Bridge of 
three arches, each of 230 feet span. Inl824 
he established the Canal Ironworks, Mill- 
wall, Poplar, for the construction of ma- 
chinery, more particularly of marine engines. 
'The first vessel built there in 1826, the fioyai 
George, -was intended to run between Loiw 
nnd_ Calais. He joined the Institution of 
OivU Engineers as a member in 1826, and 
was a frequent attendant at the meetings, 

A youMer brother, Samuei Seawaeh 
(1800-1842}, joined John about 1828; the 
brothers produced macbiuery for every part 
of the world, and made the name of Seaward 
widely kno-wn. In 1829 they assisted in 
the formation of the Diamond Steam Packet 
Company, and built the engines for the boats 
which ran between Gravesend and London. 
Of these, the Ruby and the Sapphire were 
types for speed and for accommodation. In 
1886 the brothers brought out the direct- 
acting engines for the Gorgon and Crdims, 
known as Seaward’s engines, nearly ms- 
pensing with the heavy side-beam engines 
which up to that period were in general use. 
Their success was complete, and the saving 
obtained in the consumption of fuel by the 
double-slide valve, both for the steam and ex- 
haust, with other improvements, caused the 
government to entrust the Seawards -with 
the building of twenty-four steamboats and 
some smaller vessels. At the same time 
they^adapted their engines to the vessels of 
theEost India Company, the Steam Naviga- 
tion Companies, and the ships of foreign 
governments. They early advocated the use 
of auxiliary steam power for the voyage to 
India, and experimented -with the Yemon in 
1839 and 1840 with great success (Tram, 
Instit. of Civil Jinmneert, 1842, iii. 386-401). 
They also deaignedlarge swing-bridges, dredg- 
ing machines, cranes, and other dock-appara- 
tus, besides machineiyfor lead, saw, and sugar 
mills. Among the improvements and invenr 
tions for which John Seaward was peTSonafiy 
responsible were the tubular boilers, -which 
are stiU used in the royal navy, the discou- 
necting cranks for padma-whed. engines, the 
telescopic frinnel, lie self-acting nozzles for 
feed and for regulating the saturation of the 
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ynixt in marine iioilers, the double passages 
in cylinders both for steam and eduction, Qie 
cheese-couplings used to connect and discon- 
cect the screw propeller to and feom the en- 
giocc and other minor improTements. 

* The death of Samuel Seaward, who was 
a ]r.RS., at En^lei^ Street, London, on 
11 May 1843 (Mm, ofFroe. of Imtit. qf 
toweera, 1842-3, ii. 11-13), threw upon 
John Seaward the entire management of 
the Canal Ironworha, In the construction 
of the engines of the Amazon, eight hundred 
horse power, he produced one of his most 
perfect works, The vessel unfortunately 
^ destroyed by fire on her first passive to 
the West Indies on 4 Jan. 1852. He died at 
liOBrecImock Crescent, Loudon, on 26 March 



on the Rebuilding of London Bridga with 
at examination or the Arch of Eqplibrium 
proposed by Dr. Button, and an mvestiga- 
uon of a new method for forming an arch of 
that dasoription,' 1824. 2. ‘ Observations on 
the Advantages and Foeaibili^ of success- 
folly employing Steam Power in navigating 
SMps between this country and the East 
kies,’ 1839, aimed J. S. & Oo, For • The 
Steam Engine/ ny Thomas Tredgold, 1860, 
he contributed articles on ‘ Steam Naviga- 
tion,’ ‘Vessels of Iron and Wood/ the ‘ Steam 
UTigiTifi,' and on ‘ Screw Propulsion.’ 

ptlinntea of Free, of Instlt. of Civil Engineers, 
1159, iTiii. l()9-202 , Gent. Mag. May 1868, 
p.566; Cat. of Scientifio Papers, 1871, v. 609.1 
G. C. B. ■ 

SEBBI, SAEBBI, or SEBBA (i. 696 f), 
Idng of the East-Saxons, was the son of Sae- 
vaid. The father was, jointly with his two 
bothers, Sexied [q. v.] and another, king of 
tbeEast-Saxonsj he was a heathen, and was 
iimn in battle hy the West-Sazons in or about 
626 (Mon. Mist. £nt. p. 637 ; Besh, Sist. 
M.ii,c. 6 ; Hbnbt oe HuiraNeiioF, p.67). 
Ssbbi became king about 666, eucceeding hia 
kinsman Swithelm, the brother and successor 
of Sigebert the Good [q. v.], who succeeded 
his cousin, Sigehert the Little [^, v.l who 
vas the brother of Sebbi ; he reigned con- 
jointly with his nephew, Sighere [q. v.], son 
of Si^bert tlie Little, under tlie overlord- 
sliip of the kings of Mercia (Mon. Mist. Brit, 
ns.; Mkt, Bed. iii, o, 30), In the early 
years of his reign the great peatileuce of 664 
was raging, and under the pressure of this 
eaUtva large number of the East-Saxona, 
vnth Sighere at their head, relapsed into 
heathenism (fd.; Mist, of Bpidmiesm Britain, 
i. 4-6). Sebbi, however, remained faithful 


to Christianity. On hearing of the relapse 
of the East-Saxons, Wulfhere [q.v.j kkg of 
Mercia, sent Bishop Jaruman (d, 667 f) to 
recall them to the faith. His success was 
complete, Erkenwald [q, v.], who was ap- 
pointed bishop of London in or about 675, 
was no doubt supported in his work hy 
Sebbi, who appears aa attesting a charter 
granted by one of his kinsmen to the nun- 
nery of Barking, founded by the bishop {Co- 
dex Biplamaticus, vol. i. No. 36). Sebbi, 
who •WHS mnch given to prayer, acts of 
charity, and good works, and whose charac- 
ter, mensaid,WBS more befittingahishqp than 
a Mng, desired to abdicate, and become a 
monk, but was prevented by his wife, who 
refused to he separated fiom him, Wien, 
however, he had reigned for thirty years, and 
had fallen into m«at weakness from the 
disease of which ^ died, he told his wife 
that he could no longer live with her in the 
world, and, having with difficulty obtained 
her consent, went to Waldhere [q. v.], the 
bishop of London, and received fitom him the 
monastic habit, ^ving him a large sum for 
the poor, and reserving nothing ior himself. 
As he lay in siclmoss upon his bed with hia 
thegns around him, who had come to ask 
about his health, he saw in a vision three 
men in shining garments, one of whom told 
hun that on the tnird day his soul should pass 
fi'om his body without pain and in the uudst 
of glorious light. He died at the ninth hour 
of the third day following ^ or about 696). 
A stone coffin had been prepared for him ; it 
was found to be too short inside ; the length 
of the cavity was increased ; it was still too 
short, hat suddenly, in the presence of Bishop 
Waldhere, one of the king's eons, and many 
Others, was found to have been lengthened 
miraculously (Mist. Bed. iv. 11), Seohi was 
buried in St. Paul’s Choreh, London, where 
his tomb in the north aisle was shown until 
the great firs of 1066, He left two sons, 
Sighard and Suefred, who succeeded him. 

[Bede’s Hist. Ecii. hi, c. 80, iv. ee. 0, 11 ; 
Ecmble's Ckidsx Dipl. vM. i. Nos. 35, 38 (both 
Engl. Eist. Sue.); Men. Hist. Brit. p. 637; 
Henry of Huntingdon, p. 67; Will, of Malmes- 
bury's Gestn Begum, i, 88 (both Bolls Sei.) ; 
Diet. Chr. Biogr s.v. ‘ Sebbi,’ by Bishop Stubbs ; 
Bugdsls'B Monasticon, i. 438-9; Dngdale’s Hist, 
of it. Paul's, ed. Ellis, pp. 32, 64; Or^hton’s 
Hist, ot Epidemins, i. 4-3.] W. E. 

sebert. [See also Sioubebt,] 
SEBERT, SABEBET, or SABA (d. 
616 f), first Ctbristian king of the East- 
Saxons, eon of Sledda, king of the East- 
Saxons, W his wife lUcula, sister of Ethel- 
Lert or .^thelberht (662 P-61G) [q, v,], king 
of Kent, reigned in dependence on bis uncle 
4 b2 
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Kthelbeit, and became a Christian soon after 
the latter’s conversion. He and his people 
received Mellitus fq,. v.l as their teacher and 
bishop. The founder of St. Paul's Church in 
liondou, the chief citv of the East-Soxona, 
•was, however, not Sebert, but hie superior 
king, Ethelbert. Sebert is said to have 
founded 'Westminster Abbey, but this is a 
late legend. He died soon after Ethelbert, 
in or about 016, and was succeeded by his 
three sons, who had remained heathen, and 
under whom the East-Saxons relapsed into 
heathenism [see under Snxsnn]. In 1308 a 
tomb, said to be that of Sebert, was opened 
in "Westminster Abbey for the purpose of 
translating the relics, and the right hand and 
forearm of the body were found iindecayed. 

[Bede's Hist. Eccl. ii. cc. 3, S ; A.-3. Chron. 
an. 604, ed. Plummer ; Kemblo’s Coder Dipl. 
Ko. 5d5 (Engl. Hist. Soe.) ; Monasticon, i. 265, 
288-91; Ann. Fiiulini ap. Chroii. Edw. I and 
Edw. n, i. 266 (Bolls Sor.) ; Diet. Chr. Biogr. 
art. 'Sebert,' by Bishop Stubbs.] W, H. 

SEBRIGHT, Sin JOHN SAUNDERS 
(1707-1846), saventb baronet, of Beaford, 
Worcestershire, and Beechwood, Hertford- 
shire, politician and agiiculturist, horn on 
23 May 1707, was the eldest son of Sir John 
Saunders Sebright, sixth horonet, hy Sarah, 
daughter of Edward Enighk esq., of "Wol- 
verley, "W orcestershire. The father, a colonel 
of the 18th foot and lieutenant-^neial in 
the army, represented Bath in three parlia- 
ments (1701-1780), and died inMorchl794. 
The family settled in Worcestershire early 
in the fourteenth century ; it came orimnaUy 
from Sebright HoU, near Great Baddow in 
Essex (see Nash, Worcestershire, i. 78-9). 
Edward Sebright, who was high sheriff of 
Worcestershire in 1622, was created first 
baronet in 1626, and proved himself a zealous 
royalist; heinheriteafrom his uncle, William 
Sebright (d. 1620), who was M.P. for Droit- 
wLch in 1672, the manor of Besford, Wor- 
cestei'shire, which the uncle purchased. 

The seventh baronet served for a short 
time in the army and was attached to tiie 
staff of Lord Amherst. He always took 
some interest in military matters. He was 
elected M.P, for Hertfordshire on 11 May 
1807, and continued to represent the county 
till the end of the first reformed parliament. 
He disclaimed connection with any parly, 
but, while always anxious to support tine 
executive, generally acted with the mors 
advanced Tmgs. He was a strong advocate 
of economy in administration, of the abolition 
of sinecures and unnecessary offices, and of 
the remission of indirect taxation. He was 
in principle a foee-trader. 


Free from moat of the prejudices oftU 
oountw squme, he showed hie liberality most 
signally m his attitude towards the Bum* 
laws On 6 April 1821 he seconded Cd 

Cranborna s motion for on inquiry into th 
game laws, and supported a!l subsequent 
bills for their amendment. In 1826 he at 
tributed the increase of crime oMefly to 
their infiuence (Pari, Debates, 2nd ser lir 
1242-S). In 1^4, and agaiA in 1828, £ 
spoke m favour of therepeal of the usury lawa 
and he ‘ detested m^opolies of all kinda.' 
As a practical agriculturist, owning land 
in three counties, Sebright gave his opinion 
(17 Dec. 1830) against any allotments Wet 
than kitchen-gardens, hut was willing to try 
an experiment on a larger scale (i6. 3rd ser, 
ii, 996). 

When, on 1 March 1831, Lord John Rns, 
seU moved for leave to bring in the first fie- 
formBiU, Sebright, as an independentmember 
seconded the motion (i4. 3rd ser. ii. 1089: Lb 
Maeohaut, Althorp, p. 208), and cordially 
supported this and the siioceedmg reform bill». 
On 17 Deo. 1832 he was returned for Hert- 
fordshire, at the head of the poll, to the W 
reformed parliament, hut retired at its close. 

In 1809 he published a valuable letter to 
Sir Joseph Banks on ‘ The Art of Improving 
the Breeds of Domestic Animals ’ ([sm. 8\^. 
Sebright was also author of ‘ Obseryations 
on Hawking, describing the mode of bresHng 
and managing several kinds of hawks us^ 
in falconry,’ 1826, 8vo ; and of ‘ Observations 
upon the Instinct of Animals,’ 1836, 8ro. 

_ He died on 16 April 1846. A portrait of 
him was engraved by S. Reynolds fiom a 
painting hy Boileau. He built and endowed 
a school at Chever^’s Green, and a row of 
almshouses for sixteen paupers iu the parish 
of Flamstead, Hertfordshire, where some of 
the family pio^rty lay. He married, on 
6 Aug. 1793, Harriet, heiress of Richard 
Crofts, esq., of West i^rliug, Norfolk, She 
died in August 1826, leaving, with seven 
daughters, a son, Sir Thomas Gage Sannders 
Sebright (1802-1864), who succeeded os 
eighth hoionet, 

['W'otton's Baronetage, 1771, i. 261-3 ; Burke's 
Peerage and Baronetage, 1893; Wolford's Couaty 
Families ; Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 78-9 (vita 
pedigree) ; Cussans’e Hertfordshire, iii. pt. i. 
pp. 106, 113 ; Pari. Debates, 1807-84; Brans's 
Cat. Engr. Portraits; Foster’s Alumni Oxen.; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Donaldson’s Agricnlt. Bio- 
graphy, p. 97.] G- Lb G. N. 

SEOKEE, THOMAS (1698-1768), arch- 
bishop of Oanterbury, was born at Sibthoipe, 
a viUage in Nottinghamshire, in l^i 
Thomas Seeker, his father, who was a pious 
dissenter, lived on a small estate that he 
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oinied there. His mother was a daughter 
of George Brough, a gentleman-former at 
Shelton, also a village in Nottinghamshire. 
Having been educated at the dissenting aca- 
demy of Timothy Jollie [ 3 ^. v.] at Atter- 
flitf/, the son was sent in 1710, partly, 
it would seem, at the expense of I)r. Isaac 
Watts, to study divinity, with a view to en- 
tering the dissenting ministry, under Samuel 
Jones (1680 P-1719) [q.v.], who kept au 
academy, first at Gloucester, aud then at 
Tewhesbury. Here he met some fellow-stu- 
dents who distinguished themselves in after 
life,notably Jose^ Butler, afterwards bishop 
of Barham; Isaac Maddox, who became 
bishop of Worcester ; and Samuel Chandler 
[q. T.^, the nonconformist writer. There 
were sixteen pupils, and Secher, in a letter 
to Br. Watts, gives an interesting account 
of their studies. Unable to make up his mind 
to which religious community to attach him- 
eelf, he abandoned for the time the intention 
of entering the ministry, and in 1716 began 
to study medicine. He went to London 
and attended the best lectures there, and 
went over in 1718-19 to Paris, where he first 
met his lifelong friend and future hrother- 
iu-law, Martin Benson [q.v.], afterwards 
bishop of Gloucester. He kept up a corre- 
FpondencB with Butler, who extracted from 
hu powerful friend, the Eev. Edward Talbot, 
a promise that he would persuade his father, 
William Talbot, bishop of Salisbury, to pro- 
vide for Seeker, if the latter would take 
aiders in the church of England. Seeker 
had already written to a friend intimating 
that he was not satisfied with the dissenters. 
In the summer of 17S0 he returned to Eng- 
land, and was introduced to Talbot, who died 
of smaU-pox in the foUowiiw December, hav- 
ing recommended Seeker, Butler, and Ben- 
son to the notice of his father. The bishop 
attended to the wishes of his dying son, and 
provided for all three. Seeker, under the 
^uence of Butler, Benson, and S, Clarke, 
was won over to the church. He hod. no 
niuversily degree, but at Leyden, on 7 March 
17:iO-l, he received his M.D. degree, having 
written for the occasion a theme of unusual 
sxcelleno^‘De Medicind StaticS.’ (Leyden, 
1721). He then entered as a gentleman- 
commoner at Exeter College, Oxford, and 
graduated by virtue of special letters from 
the chancellor In December 1722 he was 
ordajned deacon, and on 28 March 1728 was 
ordained priest by Dr. Talbot, now bishop of 
Baiham,at St. J'ame 8 's,Weatmm 8 teT, where 
he preached his first sermon. He was in 
high favour with the bishop, who in 1724 
gave him the valuable living of Houghton-le- 
Spring. On 28 Oct, 1725 he married Catha- 
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rine, the sister of his friend Benson. She 
had been living since Edward Talbot’s death 
with his widow and daughter, and Mrs. 
and Miss Talbot continued to live with 
the Seekers after the marriage. Seeker was 
an active pariah priest at Houghton, where 
Ilia knowledge of medicine was of great 
servieo to his poorer parishioners. But, for 
the benefit of Mrs. Seeker’s health, a sort of 
exchange was effected with Dr. Pinney, 
rector of Eyton and prebendary of Durham, 
to both of which posts Seeker, having 
resigned Houghton, was instituted in London 
on S June 1727. In July 1732 he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the king at the instance 
of Bishop ^erlock, who was much struck 
with a sermon he heard Seeker preach at 
Bath._ In August he preached before Queen 
Caroline (the king Being abroad) at St. 
James’s Chapel Eoyal, and from that time 
became an attendant at the queen’s philo- 
sophical parties. 

In May 173S Seeker, on the recommen- 
dation of Bishop Gibson, was appointed to 
the rectory of St. James’s, 'Westminster. Ha 
proceeded D.O.L. at Oxford, not being of 
sufficient standing for the D.D. degree ; and 
he preached on the occasion the Act sermon 
‘ Ott_ the Advantages and Duties of an Aca- 
demical Education,’ which pleased the queen 
and contributed to his further advancement. 
In December 1734 he was nominated bishop 
of Bristol, and on 19 Jan. following was 
consecrated to that see in Lambeth chapel. 
He still retained both the rectory of St. 
James’s and the prebend of Durham, for 
which, however, there was some excuse, as 
Bristol was the poorest bishopric in England. 
It was at this time that he drew np his 
' Lectures on the Church Catechism ’ for the 
use ofhis parishioners at St, James’s. Among 
the regular worshippers at his church was 
Erederick, mince of Wales, who now resided 
at NorfolkHousej and Seeker baptised many 
of the prince’s children. George ll had been 
impressed by Seeker’s sermon on the death 
of Queen Caroline, and he charged the bishop 
to try and bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween him and his sou; hut the attempt 
proved abortive, and Seeker incurred fox a 
time the royal displeasure. 

In 1787 he succeeded Dr. Potter as bishop 
of Oxford, and in this capacity his modera- 
tion and judgment stood him in good stead. 
Oxford was a stronghold of Jacobitism, and 
the bishop was a staunch supporter of the 
Hanoverian ravernment; hut, though he 
never concealed his opinions, Seeker con- 
trived to avoid collision with those with 
whom he disagreed. As bishop of Oxford he 
was brought into contact with Sarah, duchess 
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of Marlborough, who resided at Blenheim. 
He frequently visited her there, and was 
made one of her eaecutors. In 1748 Mrs. 
Seeker died, leaving no issue. _ In 1760 he 
was installed dean of St, Paul’s, in succession 
to his Mend Butler, who was made bishop of 
Durham. This again vras a sort of exchange, 
made at the instance of the lord chancellor, 
Hardwicke. Seeker resigned St. J ames’s and 
his prebend at Durham in favour of a Mend 
of the chancellor’s. In 1768, in spite of his 
breach with the court, he became archbishop 
of Canterbury, being confirmed at Bow 
(Jhurch on 21 April. He was reconoiled to 
George H before that king’s death, and with 
his successor, whom he had baptised, con- 
firmed, crowned, and married, he was a 
favourite. George III g^ve him in 1761 a 
miniature of himself, which descended 
through the bishop’s niece to theBer. Seeker 
Gawthern, of Car Colston. For ten years 
Seclcar filled the post of primate creditably, 
if not briUiantlv. In his later years he suf- 
fered severely from the gout. He died of a 
caries of the thigh-bone on 3 Aug. 1768, and 
was buried in a covered passage leadingfrom 
Lambeth Palace to the north door of Lam- 
beth chm'ch. At his own request neither 
monument uor epitaph was placed ovor his 
remains. 

Seeker was a favourable specimen of the 
orthodox eighteenth-century prelate. He 
had a typical horror of * enthusiasm,’ and 
deprecated the progress of methodism, though 
he was alive toils earnestness and piety, and 
did not persecute its adherents, ^s early 
training probably enabled him to distinguish 
between the attitude of the "Wesleys and 
that of the dieeentera. John Wesley de- 
clares that Becker was acquainted with every 
step they took, and never regarded their 
movement as a secession. Becker's remarks 
on methodism in his charges show great 
discernment, and for that very reason were 
not likely to please any party. On the other 
hand, he had no sympathy with the whig 
theology of the time, and spoke of the 
<Hoadleiau divinity ’ as ‘ Christianity secun- 
dum usum Winton.’ He was not beyond 
his age in the matter of pluralities, thinking 
it no shame to hold a v^uable living and a 
prebend, or an important deanery, in con- 
junction with a hi^opric. But on almost 
all public questions he was on the side of 
enlightemneut and large-hearted charity. 
Anti-Jacohite though he was, he protested 
against the persecution of the Scottish epi- 
scopal clergy after the rebellion of 1746. He 
was atron^y in favour of granting the epi- 
scopate to the Amerioan church [see Bhabf, 
Gmirvixiii!], following in this, as in many 


points, the example of his Mend Butler • Mid 
he incurred great disfavour both in Enchnd 
and in America by advocating the scheme 
Not long before his last illness he defended 
indignantly the memory of his old friend 
Butler froua the absurd charge that he had 
died apapist (cf. Seeker's three letters signed 
‘ Misopseudes' in St. James's Cdron. 1767 j. 
He was foremost in opposing the Spiritunna 
Liquors Bill of 1748, which unquestionably 
wi-oiight much mischief. He supported tlie 
repeal of the Jews’ Naturalisation BiU of 
1763, but so reasonably that fanatics thought 
he was arguing against the repeal. Tho^h 
unbending as a churchman, he had the happy 
knack of disentangling the personal from 
tho theological side of the question, and 
mamtainea friendly relations with many 
leading dissenters, such as Doddridge, "Watt^, 
Leland, Lardner, and Chandler. He Ira's 
liberal with his money, and very happy in his 
family relations. He showed the potency of 
his friendships, among other ways, by cheer- 
fully undertaking the rather tbaififless task 
of revising and correcting his Mends’ wiitingi!. 
Butler’s ‘ Fifteen Sermons ’ and ‘ Analonv’ 
are said to have had the benefit of "Sis 
revision; certainly Dr. Church’s ‘ Answer to 
Middleton,’ and ‘ Analysis of Lord Boling- 
broke’s Works,’ and Dr. Sharpe’s ‘Answer to 
the Hutchinsonians ’ were corrected by him. 
On the other hand, he is said to have been 
somewhat stiff and reserved to those with 
whom he could not eympathise. He cer- 
tainly made several enemies. HoraceWol- 
ole is particularly hitter against &ckeT, 
ringing outra^ous charges against him ; 
and a less reckless writer, Bishop Hnid, in 
the woU-known ‘Life of Waiburton' pre- 
fixed to his edition of "Warhurton’s ‘Works,’ 
depreciates Beoker’s learning and abilities, 
Biahop Porteus defended his old Mend and 
benefactor against both writers. Other cham- 
pions were ffishop Thomas Newton, who de- 
scribee him as ‘that excellent prelate,’ and 
Mr. Johnson of Connecticul^ who thought 
‘there were few bishops like him;'_ while 
William "Whiston, who disagreed with his 
views, called him ‘ an indefatigable pasto.* 
Even Horace Walpole owns that he was ‘in- 
credibly popular in his pariah.’ 

As a writer Seokcr is distinguished by his 
plain good sense. The range of his know- 
ledge was wide and deep. He was a good 
hebraist, and he wrote excellent Latin. The 
works which he has left to the Lambeth 
library are valuable quite as much from his 
manuscript annotations^ as for their own 
worth. Judging by his printed sermons, 
one would hardly rank him among the great 
pulpit orators of the English church. But hs 
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piirpo'ply) liis biographer tells us, composed 
tliem with studied simplicity, and the reader 
misses the tall commanding presence, and 
the good voice and delivery of the preacher. 
Archbishop Seeker’s printed works include 
no fewer than 140 sermons. Pour volumes of 
them were published in his lifetime and the 
n>Bt after his death. His other printed 
works are : ' Five Charges,’ delivered by him 
tn his clergy ns bishop of Oxford in 1738, 
ir41, 1750, and 1753 respectively, and 
* Three Charges ’ as archbishop of Ganterhnry 
in 1768, 1762, and 1706. All these give a 
valuable insight into the state of the church 
in the middle of the eighteen th century. His 
'Instructions given to Candidates for Or- 
ders after their subscribing the Articles’ 
(1786 ; 16th edit. 1824) deal with the ques- 
tions in the ordination service. They are 
short, but sensible and earnest. His ' ()nitio 
qu»m coram Synodo Provinciea Oantuarien- 
us anno 1761 convocat4 hahendom scripae- 
latfSedmorho preepeditusnon habuit Archi- 
episcopus,’ is remarkable for its excellent 
Utinity. His thirty-nine ' Lectures on the 
Church Catechism' (1769, 2 vols.), written 
fbrtheuee of his parishioners at St. .James’s, 
were published lu two volumes after his 
death. He also wrote, in reply to n colnniol 
criticism of the scheme of appointing bishops 
in America, ' An Answer to Dr. Mayhew’s 
Observations on the Charter and Conduct 


of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Go^l in Foreign Parts ^ (1764). The 
Bubj^t of bishops for America also drew 
from him a ‘Letter to the Bight Hon. 
Horatio Walpole, Esq.,’ dated 9 J an. 1760-1, 
but not published untd 1769, after his death, 
in accordance with his instructions. Seeker 
argues in favour of the modest proposal that 
'two or three persons should be ordained 
bishops and sent to our American colonies.’ 
All these works were colieoted in 1792 in 
ibar octavo volumes. 

A portrait by T. Willes was meazotinted 
byJ. AlcArdeil in 1747. A later portrait 
by Beynolds, now at Lambeth, was engraved 
bv Charles Townley (1797) and by Henry 
Stever (1825). A copy of this portrait, pro- 
bably by Gilbert Stuart, is in the National 
Portrait Gallei^, London. 


(A Beview of the Life and Oharocter of Dr. 
Thomas Seeker, arehbHhop of Canterlnrry, by 
Bishop Beilby Porteus [1770]jSooker’B'Work8in 
Ibni vols. ; Abbey’s English Ghuroh and its Bi- 
shops, 1700-1800 ; Abbey and Overton’s English 
Clnilvh in the Eighteenth Centmy ; Hunt'sBali- 
gions Thought in England I Brown's IVortbies of 
Kottingbamsbire, p. 247; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. xii. 844 ; Monthly Bepositoiw, 1810 p. 
401, 1820 p. 65, 1821 pp. 193-4.] J. H. 0. 


SECKEB, WILLIAM (d. 1681.**), divine, 
preached at Tewkesbury and afterwards at 
All-Hallows, London 'Wall. He may have 
been the William Seeker who was appointed 
iMtor of Leigh, Essex, on 30 Aug. 1667, end 
died there before N ovember 1681 ^ bwcoubt, 
Sepert. Ecoles, ii. 384). 

Seeker’s sermon on 'A Wedding Bing fit 
for the Finger, or the Salve of Divinity on 
the Sore of Humanity, laid open at a Wed- 
ding in St. Edmunds’ (P Edmonton), Lon- 
don, 1658, 12mo, was very popular, and was 
often reprinted (cf. edits, at Glasgow, 1850, 
12mo; New York, 1864, 16mo). It was 
translated into Welsh, ' Y Fodrwy Brlodaa,’ 
Brecon, 1775 (two editions), and as ‘ Y 
Oristion rhagorol,’ Bala, 1880, 8vo. Seeker 
also dedicated to Sir Edward and Lady 
Frances Barkbam of Tottenham, who had 
befriended him, a volume of sermons entitled 
‘The Nonsuch Professor’ (London, 1660, 
8vo). This was republished (Leeds, 180.3, 
12mo ; London, 1891), and was edited, with 
‘The Wedding Hing,’ by Matthew 'Wilks, 
London, 1867, 12mo ; it was several times 
reprinted in Aimerica. 

[Kennot’s Begiater, p. 504 ; 'Watt’s Bibl. Brit . ; 
Darling's Cyclop. BibL ; works above mentioned ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Notes and Queries, 3rd per. iv. 
49.] 0. F, .S. 

SBOKFOED or 8ACKFOED, THO- 
MAS (1516 P-1688), lawyer, second son of 
Thomas Seckford, esq., of Seckford Hall, 
Suffolk, sometime AE.P. fox Oxford, by Mar- 
garet, daughter of Sir John WLngtield, knt., 
of Letheringham, was bom about 1516, and 
educated, it is believed, at Cambridge (Coopbs, 
Athena Cantabr. ii. 18). He was admitted 
a student of Gray’s Inn, London, in 1640, and 
was called to the bar, being Lent reader of 
that house in 1555 (Fosteb, Grab's Ad- 
mmi<m Segistcr, p. 14). He was sworn one 
of the masters of request in ordinaty on 9 Dec. 
1658, Olid he also held the oilices of sur- 
veyor of the court of wards and liveries and 
steward of the court of Marsholsea. His 
name appears in a commission for the esta- 
blislunent of orders and I'egulations for the 
prison of the Fleet (1661) ; in a special com- 
mission of oyer and terminer for the countv 
of Surrey (16 Feb. 1665-6), under which 
Arthur Pole [q. v.], Edmund Pole, and 
others were tried and convicted of hmh trea- 
son; and in another commission (12 June 
1606) for the trial of offences committed 
within the verge of the queen’s house. He 
was appointed one of the oommissioners for 
causes ecclesiastical in 1670.^ On 1 Aug. 
in that ^ear he was included in the special 
commission of oyer and terminer for the 
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city of London, under ■which John Felton 
■was convictod of high treason. lie ■was re- 
turned for Ipswich, and probably also for 
Bridgnorth, to the parliament which met on 
8 May 1572; but it is difficult to determine 
whether it was ho or his father who sot in 
four parliaments for Ipswich and the county 
of SnJiblk. On 1 1 April 1573 he was, with 
others, empowered to deliver the gaol of the 
Marshalsea. His father died in 1575, and 
he, being the eldest surviving son, succeeded 
to the paternal estate. He built ‘a very 
fairs house m Ipswich within the newe 
bane gates,’ Ilia name figures in a special 
commissioner of oyer and terminer for the 
county of Middlesex (20 Feb. 1686-0), under 
which Dr. William Parry 1586) [<!• 'v.] 
was tried and convicted for conrairing the 
death of the ^een. He was burietf at "Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, on 16 Jon. 1687-8. 

He was a munificent benefactor to the 
town of Woodbridge, where he founded and 
endowed almshouses, in which twenty-foM 
poor men and women still find an asylum in 
old age. Scelcford assisted William Harri- 
son (1634-1693) [q. v.] in describing ‘the 
rivers and streams of Britain,’ and Harrison 
dedicated to him his ‘ Description of Scot- 
land’ in Holinshed's ‘ Chronicles’ (bk. iii.) 

[Addit. MSS. 10038 ff. 22, 87, 19007 ffi 
3 19 i, 378-85; Bagade Secretia; Bccordof the 
House of G-ournay, pp. 808, 800; Forliamentary 
Hist, of England, 1762-3, iv. 207 ; Ciil. State 
Papers, Dom. 1547-80 p. 218, 1581-00 p. 281, 
Addenda, 1566-79 p. 649, 1580-1626 p. 788; 
Strype's "Works (Index); Topographer and Qonoa- 
Ingist, i. 651 ; "Wright's Elizabeth, ii, 63, 184, 
228, 246,] T. C. 

SEOUBIS, JOHN (/. 1660), medical 
■writer, was horn in England. His name 
was a latinised version of the English sur- 
name Hatdiett. He studied at the univer- 
sity of Paris for two years about 1660, being 
then ■very young. He attended and admired 
the lectures of Jacobus Sylvius, and studied 
pharmacy in the shops of several apothecaries, 
tie ofterwards studied at O.xford, and in 
1564 published ‘ A Gret Galley lately com 
into England out of Terra noua laden with 
phisitions, poticaries, and surgions.’ It is a 
dialogue on the toke^ and qnmities of foolish 
and misguided physicians. He wont to live 
in Salisbury, and seems to have been licensed 
topractise physichy the bishop. Hepresented 
a memorial to the bishop on the granting of 
episcopal medical diplomas. It contained 
seven proposals that every one who wished 
to practise physic in the diocese, and was 
not a graduate of a university, should only 
do so on receipt of a diploma from the bishop | 
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or his chancellor ; that surgeons should bn 
required to show that they could read and 
write ; that apothecaries should not prescribe 
physic ; that no unlicensed person sboald 
practise ; that no one should assume a uni- 
versity degree which he did not lawfully 

n sess; that midwives should be sworn 
ore the bishop; and that apotbeeariea’ 
shops should he inspected from time to 
time by physicians, lie mentions the Col- 
lege of Physicians of London in this memorial 
with great respect. In 1661, and perimpa 
earlier, he began to publish ‘ A Prognostica- 
tion ’ for the year, a small black-letter book 
combining with information as to law terms 
advice as to when it was wise to let blood or 
take lenitive medicine. Then after a short 
preface, in which he says thot he likes to 
praotibo physic better than to prophesy, there 
follows a prognostic of the weather for each 
month, lie seems to have continued these 
till 1680 (Wood). The edition of 1663 
18 in the British Museum. In 1666 he pub- 
lished _ ‘ A Detection and Querimonie of 
the daily enormities and abuses committed 
in physick.’ It is a small black-letter book, 
■written in racy idiomatic English, with a 
Latin dedication to the universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, printed in italics. It 
discusses physicians, surgeons, and apothe- 
caries, and lays down rules for the education 
and conduct of each. He expresses his belief 
in the power of the royal touch of the kiags 
of England and of France. There is a pre- 
face of six eight-line stanzas of Eu^ish 
verse, and at the end a peroration ' to bothe 
the universities ’ in four stanzas of the some 
kind. This book was rrarinted in 1663 with 
Eecord’s ‘ .Tudiciall of Urines.’ The date of 
his death is unknown. "Wood (AikentB Oxen, 
i. 468) states that John Secuiia (or Hatchett) 
was at Now College, Oxford; huttheori^id 
register shows that Thomas Securis (or Hat- 
chett), and no other of the name, was ad- 
mitted a scholar 19 June 1663, and that his 
place was filled 6 Nov. 1663. He was a 
native of Salisbury, and was admitted on the 
foundation at Winchester in 1546 (infotina- 
tion kindly sent by Dr, J. B. Sewell, warden 
of New College, O.xford). 

A contemporary Miohapi, Sncunis or Hat- 
OHPTi {Jl, 1m 6), a doctor who lived in the 
‘ new borough of Sorum,’ wm author of ‘Libii 
Septem de Antiqnitate ac illnstri Medioinm 
Origine,’ extant in Digby MS. 202 in the 
Bodleian Library, wliid also contains some 
other medical opuscula by the some author 
(see Macbat, Cat. Cod. MSS, Bodl. ix.382- 
283). 

[Works; Tanner's Bibl.p. 660 ; Aikin'sBtogr, 
Memoirs of Medicine. 1780.J S, M. 
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SEDDINO, EDMUND (1836-1868), ar- 
eUtect and musician, son of Bichoid and 
Peninnah. Sedding of Summerstourn, near 
Oketampton, Devonshire, wasbomonSO June 
1836. John Dando Sedding [ji. v.] was hia 
younger brother. lie early displayed anti- 
qosrian tastes, which led to iiisvisiting cathe- 
drals, abb^s, and churches in England and 
prance. In 1853 he entered the office of 
George Edmund Street [q. v.^, where he de- 
yoted him-self to the study of Gothic archi- 
tecture. Eor some time he resided as an 
ucbitect in Dristol, and, after again spend- 
in" a period in London, removed about 1868 
to° Penzance, where he obtained a large 
practice. In Cornwall he built or restored 
the churches of Qwithian, Wendron, Altar- 
nun, North-hill, Itimn, St. Peter's, Newlyn, 
and St. Stephen’s, Launceaton, while he had 
in progress at the time of his death a new 
church at Stockport, a rectory, and two 
churches in Wales, the restoration of Bigbnrj 
church, and a mansion at Hayle for Mr. 
W. J. Rawlings. 

dedding was a performer on the harmonium 
and organ, and an admirer of ancient church 
music. He was for a time precentor of the 
church of St. Raphael the Archangel, Bristol, 
and organist of St. Mary the Virgin, Soho, 
lie greatly exerted himself in the revival of 
carol singing, and his hooks of Christmas 
carols were very popular. In 1803 his health 
failed, and he died at Penzance on 11 June 
1^, being buried at Madron on 16 June, 
lie married, on 18 Aug. 1868, Jessie, daugh- 
ter of John Proctor, chemist, Penzance, by 
vhom he left four children. _ 

His chief musical compositions were : 1. ‘ A 
Collection of Nine Antient Christmas Carols 
forfourvoice8,’1800; 6tli edit. 1864. 2. ‘Jeru- 
salem the Golden ; a hymn,’ 1861. 3. ‘Seven 
^Vneient Carols for four voices,’ 1863 ; Snd 
edit, 1804. 4, ‘Hive I^mns of ye Holy 
Eastern Church,’ 1864. 0. ‘ Sun of my Soul : 
a hymn set to music in four parts,’ 18C4. 
fl, ‘ Litany of the Passion,’ 1865. 7. ‘ The 
Harvest is the end of the World,' 1805. 
8. ‘ Be we merry in this P'eost : a carol,’ 1866. 
To F. G. Lee’s * Directorium Angliconnm,’ 
2nd edit. 1866, ho supplied fifteen quarto 
pages of illustrations. 

[JulUn's Hynmology, I6S2, pp. 211, 212; 
Western Morning News, 17 June 1868, p. 2 ; 
Cheicli Times. 1868, ri. 230, 241 ; Boase and 
Cauitney’sBibL Cornub. 1878-82, pp. 041, 1334 ; 
Street's Memoir of Q-. E. Street, p. 20.1 

G. C. B. 

SIDING, JOHN DANDO (1838-1891), 
erchit ect, second son of Richard and Penimiah 
Seddjng, and younger brother of Edmund 
Sedding [q.v.], was born at Eton on 13 April 


1888, and in 1858, like his brother, entered 
the office of George Edmund Street [q.v.] 
He made a close study of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture and decorative work connected with 
churches. After his architectural training 
was completed he mainly enuflned himself to 
designing embroidery, wall-papers, chalices, 
tens, and other goldsmitus work ; but in 
72 he achieved a success in planning the 
church and vicarage of St. Clement’s, Bourne- 
mouth. Thencelorward his architectural 
practice steadily grew. In 1876 ha made 
the acquaintance of and submitted sketches 
to Mr. Ruskin, who told him that ‘ he must 
always have pencil or chisel in hand if he 
were to be more than an employer of men 
on commission.’ Sedding took this adjura- 
tion to heart. He endeavoured to form a 
school of masons and of carvers and modellers 
from nature, and succeeded in exerting a re- 
markable influence over his workmen by his 
vigilant interest in the details of their craft. 
He himself was tireless in drawing and 
studying flowers and leaves, and from such 
studies he derived nearly all bis ornamental 
designs. Elected F.R.I.B.A, in 1874, by 
1880 he had on office in Oxford Street, Lon- 
don, and between that date and his death he 
built, among other works, the church of the 
Holy Redeemer at Olerkeuwoll ; St. Augus- 
tine^s, Hmhgate ; St. Edward’s, Netley ; All 
Saints, l^lmouth; St. Dyfrig's, Cardiff; 
Salcombe Church, Devonshire; the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Finsbury; and Holy Trinity 
Church, Chelsea (unfinished). He became 
diocesan architect for Bath and Wells, de- 
signed the pastoral cross for the cathedral, 
and did much valuable work upon the 
churches of the diocese. He probably ex- 
celled in. the additions and restorations which, 
he executed in many of the small parish 
churches of the west of England, notably at 
Holbeton, Ermington, andMeavy in Devon- 
shire; and in designing chancel screens, 
rcredoses, altar crosses, and decorations he 
showed a happy originality. lie moved 
Ms residence in June 1888 from Charlotte 
Street to West Wickham in Kent, and be- 
came on enthusiastic gardener, with a strong 
prepossession for cut-yew hedges and arcades, 
and other topiarian devices, writing in 1891 
his very suggestive ‘ Garden Craft, Old and 
New.’ Before it was published he died at 
Winsford Vicarage, Somerset (where he was 
engaged on some restoration) on 7 April 
1891. A few days afterwards died his wife, 
Rose,daughterofCauonTmlingofGlouceBter. 
Posthumously appeared his ' Art and Handi- 
craft’ (1893), embodying his views on the 
claims of architecture, some of which had 
already been expounded in an original paper 
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read before the Edinburgh art congress in 
1889. Younger men in his profession de- 
rived much inspiration both firom his -work 
and from his utterances. Two black-and- 
white portraits are prefixed to ' A Memorial 
of John Sedding,’ privately printed, 189:1. 

[Garden Craft, with meraori.il notice, by the 
Bev. E. F. Bussell; Memorial of J. Sedding, 
1802, with a short appreciation by H. Wilson; 
Builder, 11 April 1891 ; Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibliotheca Cornabiensis ; Times, 10 April 
1891.] T. 8. 

SEDDOM, FELIX JOHN VAUGH^ 
(1798-1866), orientalist, son of William 
Seddon, attorney, of Pendleton, near Man- 
chester, was bom in 1798, and educated at 
the Manchester grammar school. In 1815 
he went to India, where he resided fifteen 
years, and during his stay acquired an inti- 
mate knowledge of several oriental lan- 
guages. He was in 1820 appointed registrar 
of Bangpur, Bengal, and at the outbreak of 
the Burmese war, in 1824, accompanied the 
army as translator and accountant to the 
agent of the governor-general. He trans- 
lated the artimes of war and artillery exer- 
cise into Munipuri, for use of the native 
levy, and prepared a grammar and dictionary 
of the language of Aesam. When his health 
failed in 1830, ha was engaged on a com- 
parative dictionaryof the Munipuri, Siamese, 
and Burmese tongues. At a later date he 
aesisted in translating the Bihle into some 
Indian language. On 12 July 1833 he was 
elected professor of oriental languages at 
King’s College, London, and published in 
1836 * An Address introductory to a Course 
of Lectures on the Languages and Literal 
ture of the East,’ 8vo. In 1887 he again 
went out to India, intending to open 
a college at Lucknow, a project in which 
William IV took much interest ; but when 
he arrived there he found that the king of 
Oude wae dead, and his successor was ^- 
posed to the plan. This and other diMculties 
obliged him to abandon the undertaking. 
He was afterwards appomted pireceptor to 
the nawab Nizam, and for hie services re- 
emved a pension. The latter part of his life 
wae spent at Murshidahad, Bengal, where he 
died, unmarried, on 26 Nov. 1^6. 

[Manchester School Begister (Chotham Soc.}, 
ii. 244.] 0. W. S. 

SEDDON, JOHN (1644-1700), cali- 
grapher, horn in 1644, became master of Sir 
John JouilBon’s free writing school in Priest’s 
Court, Foster Lane, Oheapside. Massey de- 
scribes him as a ‘celebrated artist,’ and says 
he e.xceeded ‘ all our English penmen in a 
fruitful fancy, and surprising invention, in 


the ornamental parts of his writinn' ir 
died on 12 April 1700. "" 

The following performances of hispa^wi 
^rough the rolling pivss : 1. ' The IngLiocs 
Youths Companion. Furnished withvoript. 
of Copies of the Hand in Fashion. Adomei 
with curious Figures and Flourishes h 

n ^ Volfie,’ Londna 

[1690], oblong 8vo. It contains fifteen 
plates engraved by John Sturt. 2. ‘The 
Pen-man’s Paradise, both Pleasant and Pw, 
fltable, or Examples of all y' usuaU Hands 
of this Kingdome. Adorn’d with vaiietr of 
Figures and Flourishes done by oonunand of 
Hand, Each Figure being one continued & 
entire Tract of the Pen ’ [Loudon, 1695] 
oblong 4to. Itiwas engraved by John Stuif 
and contains thirty-four plates, besides the 
portrait of the author from a drawins bv 
William Paitbome. 3. ‘The Penman's 
Magazine: or, a new Copy Book of the Eng- 
lish, French, and Italian Hands, after the 
best Made ; Adorn’d with about an Hundred 
New and Open Figures and Fancies,’ Lon- 
don, 1705, fol. The writing copies were ‘pe> 
formed’ by George SheUey [q.v.] of the Hand 
and Pen in Warwick Lane, the %iires and 
fancies being by Seddon. The whole work 
was supervised by Thomas Read, clerk of 
St. GHles’s-in-the-Fields, formerly one of 
Seddon’s scholars. Prefixed to it is a lauda- 
tory poem by Nahum Tate, poet laureate. 

[Evans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, n. 9373; 
Massey’s Origin and Progress of Letters, ii. 128; 
Nobleu Contin. of Granger, i. 311 ; Notes and 
Queries, 3rd ser. xi. 291 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.] 

T.C. 


SEDDON, .JOHN (1 719-1769), Unitarian 
divine, son of Peter Seddon (1689-1731), 
dissenting minister at Penrith, Cumberland 
(1717-19), and Oockoy Moor in the parish 
of Middleton, Lancashire (1719-81), was 
born in 1719 at Lomax Fold, Little Lever, 
in the parish of Bolton, Lancashire, On his 
father’s death, Seddon’s education was un- 
dertaken by the congregation of Cross Street, 
Manchester ; he was at Stand grammar 
school under William Walker; at the 
Kendal Academy (entered 1733) under 
Caleb Bobheram, D.D. [q. v.]; and at Glas- 
gow University, where he matriculated in 
1789, and is said to have graduated M.A., 
but of thie there is no record. On leaving 
Glasgow he became assistant at Cross Street 
to Joseph Mottershead [q. v.], and was 
ordained on 22 Oct. 1742. He was a 
preacher of facility and power, and pursued 
a line of singular ind epe ndence in theology. 
Priestley, \TOen at Warrington (1761-S), 
spealts of Seddon as ‘the only Socinian 
in the neighbourhood,’ adding, ‘ we all won* 
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dered at liim.’ He embodied bis viewa in 
n series of six sermons, of which the first 
■W88 preached on 27 May 1761. A. contem- 
porary account describes the excitement pro- 
duced by hia utterances ; his outspokenness 
won for him increased respect, though he 
jnsde few converts. The sermons were not 
published till 1793, -when they -were out of 
date, but they are noteworthy for their time 
ss anticipating the historical argument of 
Priestley. Seddon lived on good terms 
with neighbouring clergy, especially with 
John Clayton (1709-177SJ [q.v.], the Ja- 
cobite fellow of Manchester collegiate church. 
He was beloved for the amiability of his 
temper and his charity to the poor. After 
a long illness he died on 22 Nov. 1769, 
and was buried in Cross Street Chapel. lie 
married, in 1743, Mottershead’s eldest daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth {d. 1766), and left a son, 
Mottershead Seddon. Ilia library was sold 
on 26 Feb. 1770. He edited, wifli preface, 
•The Sovereignty of the Divine Admini- 
stration,* &c., 1706, 8vo, by Thomas Dixon 
(1721-1764) [Me under IDisoir, THOua.s, 
fi.D.] Hia ‘Discourses on the Person of 
Christ,’ ‘Warrington, 1793, 8vo, -were edited 
with ' An Account of the Author,' bv Ralph 
Harrison [q. v.l, at the suggestion of Joshua 
Toulinin,D.D.[q. v.] 

[Hanijon’s ‘ Account,’ 1703 ; Tonlmin’s 
Henoirs of Samuel Bourn, 1803, p. 263; 
Uoithly Repository, 1810 p. 322, ISIS p. 430; 
Batt's Memoirs of Priestley, 1332, i. 69 ; Baker's 
Memorials of a Dissenting Chapel, 1684, 
pp. 80 sq. 143 ; Hightingale'e Jjancashire Non- 
conformity (1803), T. 98 sq. ; Cross Street Chapel 
Bicentenary, 1804, p. 40; extract from manu- 
script minutes of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
'Widows' Fund (for data of birth), per the Rev. 
P. H. Higgiuson ; extract from Glasgow matricu- 
lation register, per W. Innes Addison, Fsq.^ 

SEDDON, JOHN (1723-1770), rector 
of Warrington Academy, son of Peter 
Seddon, dissenting minister successive at 
OtmsMrk and Hereford, was bom at Here- 
ford on 8 Dec. 1726. He appears to ha-ve been 
s second cousin of John Seddon (1719-1769) 
[q. V.], -with whom he has often been con- 
nised. He was entered at Kendal Academy 
in 1742, under Caleb Rotheram, D.D. [q.v.j, 
and went thence to Glasgow University, 
where he matriculated in 1744, and was a 
favourite pupil of Francis Hutcheson (1694- 
1740) [q. v.Jand William Lcechman [q. v.] 
On completing his studies he succeeded 
Chples Owen, D.D. [q. v.J as minister of 
Oairo Street Chapel, 'Warrin^ou, Lane ashire, 
where he was ordained on 8 Dec. 1747. 
Soon after his settlement the Percival . 


family loft the established church and at- 
tached themselves to Seddon, ‘ a liberal 
divine of Arian persuasion.’ Seddon gave 
private tuition to Thomas Percival (1740- 
1804) [q. V.], who described him as scholar, 
preacher, and companion ‘almost without an 
equal.’ 

Owing to the closing of the academies at 
Kendal (1763) and Findem, Derbyshire 
(1764), which had been due to private en- 
terprise, a project was launched in July 1764 
lor establishing in the north of England a 
dissenting academy by subscription. Seddon 
was one of the most active promoters of the 
scheme ; it was due to him that the final 
choice fell upon W arringtonrather than upon 
Ormskirk. On 30 June 1757 he was elected 
secretary, and when the academy opened at 
Warrington on 20 Oct. he was appointed 
librarian. As secretary he did not gat on 
well with John Taylor (1604-1701) p}. v.], 
who hadheen appointed to the divinity chair; 
the trustees, however, sided with Seddon 
against Taylor. Discipline -was always a 
difficulty at Warrington; with a view to 
better control, in 1707 the office of ‘rector 
academiee’ was created, and bestowed upon 
Seddon. At the same time he succeeded 
Priestley in the chair of belles lettres ; his 
manuscript lectures on the philosophy of lan- 
guage and on oratory, infoim quarto volumes, 
are in the library of Manchester College, 
Oxford. 

Taylor’s dilFurence with Seddon originated 
in a controveiw respecting forms of prayer. 
On 3 July 1750 a meeting of dissenting 
ministers took place at Warrington to con- 
sider the introduction of ‘public forms’ into 
dissenting worship. A subsequent meeting 
at Preston on 10 Sept. 1761 declared in 
favour of ‘ a proper voriety of public devo- 
tional offices.’ Next year the ‘pro-rincisJ. 
assembly ' appointed a committee on the 
subject; a long controversy followed. On 
16 Oct. 1760 a number of persons in Liver- 

5 ool, headed by Thomas Bentley (1731- 
780) [q. v.j, agreed to build a chapel for 
uoncouWmist liturgical worship, and in- 
-vited several dissenting miuistera to pre- 
pare a prayer-book. Taylor declined, and 
-wrote strongly against the scheme. Seddon 
warmly totwc it up. On 6 Jan. 1762 he 
submitted 'the new liturgy’ to a company 
of ‘ dissenters and seceders from the church ' 
at the Merchants’ cofiee-honsp, Liverpool. 
This compilation, published 1708, Svo, as 
‘ A Form of Prayer and a New Collection of 
Psalms, for the use of a congregation of 
Protestant Dissenters in Liverpool,’ is often 
described as Seddon’s -work; he edited it, 
hut had two coadjutors; of its three serviceB; 
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the third -was by Philip Holland [q, v.] ; the 
remaining contributor was Richard Godwin 
(1722-1787'), minister at Gateaore, near 
LiTerpool. The hook was used in the Octagon 
Chapel, LWerpool, from its opening on 
6 June 1703 till 26 Feb. 1770, after which 
the building was sold, and comerted into 
St. Catherine’s Church [see Gl^xios', 
HichoIiAB, D.D.] Seddon declined to be- 
come the minister of the Octagon Chapel, 
and in his own ministry practised extem- 
porary prayer. 

Seddon was a main founder (17681 of the 
AVarniigton public library, and its first 
president. He was the first secretary (1764) 
of the Lancashiro and Cheshire Widows’ 
Fund. He died suddenly at Warrington on 
23 Jan. 1770, and was buried in Cairo Street 
Chapel. He married, in 1767, a daughter 
of one Hoskins, equerry to Frederick, prince 
of Wales, but had no issue. His wife’s 
fortune was invested in calico-printing 
works at Stockport, and lost. She survived 
him, A valuable selection from his letters 
and papers was edited by Robert Brook 
Asplanu [q.v.], in the ‘ Christian Reformer ’ 
(1864 pp. 224 sq., 368 etj., 018 sq., 1865 
pp. 306 sq.) A sitbouettolilceness of Seddon 
IS in Keiidriclc’s 'Profiles of Warrington 
Worthies,’ 1864. 

(Funeral Sermon, by Philip Holland, in Hol- 
land's Sermons, 1702, vol ii. ; Brief Memoir, by 
AspUnd, in Christian Beformer, 1854, pp. 224 
sq. ; Seddon Papers, in Chrietian Befoimer, nt 
supra j Montlily Repository, 1810, p. 428 ; 
Turner's Historienl Account of Warrington 
Academy, in Monthly Repository, lS13:T.Lylor's 
Account of the Laucashire Controversy on 
Prayer, in Monthly Repository, 1822, pp. 20 sq. ; 
Bright’s Historical Sketch of Warrington 
Academy, in Transactions of Historic Socioly 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xi. (11 Hov. 
1858), also separately printed, 1859, and 
abridged in Christian Beformer, 1801, pp. 082 
sq.; nightingale’s Lancashire nonconformity 
(1892), iv. 217 sq. (1893), vi. 128 sq., manu- 
script volume of letters relating to Octagon 
Chapel, in library of Benshaw Street Chapel, 
Liverpool; extract from Glasgow matriculation 
register, per W. Innes Addison, Esq.] A. G. 

SEDDOH, THOMAS (1763-1790), au- 
thor, sou of John Seddon, farmer, of Pendle- 
ton, near Manchester, was horn in 1763, and 
received part of his education at the Man- 
chester grammar school. He was intended 
by hie father for the medical profession, but 
hiniself chose the churchy though he was ill- 
suited for it. He matriculated firom Mag- 
dalen HaU, Oxford, on 2 Moioh 1776, but 
wasted his time, ran into debt, and took no 
degree, although he afterwards styled him- 


self M. A. In January 1777 he was cu'i^ 
the chapelry of Stretford, near Manchestef 
■which he hold imtil his death. For ^ h J’ 
he was also curate at St. Geoi(re's.Wiinin l-j 
from 1769 incumbent of Lyagate,Xdai 
worth, in the parish of Rochdale. His liviuc 
at Stretford was sequestered for debt aft» 
he had been there two or three years. At 
Wigan he was unpopular, and generally he 
appears to have been negligent of his duties 
and ‘ a clever but erratic pareou of the Doctor 
Dodd species,’ as James Crossley styled him 
(MatuiAester SchoolJReg.i. 116). Tfa Tn..,^ r^ 
for means a young lady of good family near 
Mandiester, and died in 1796, on his 
to the Weet Indies, us chaplain of the 104th 
or royal regiment of Manchester volunteers. 

He was author of, apart from sermons; 
1. ‘ Characteristic Strictures, or BomnA,, on 
upwards of One Hundred Portraits of the 
most Eminent Persons in the Counties of 
Lancaster and Chester,’ London, 1779, 4to 
[anon.]; a series of Ubellous and satiric 
sketches which gave great ofience. 2. ' Let- 
ters written to an Officer in the Army on 
various subjects, Religious, Moral, and Poli- 
tical, with a view to the Manners, Accom- 
plishments, and proper Conduct of Young 
Gentlemen,' Wnm^ton, 1786, 2 vols. 8vo. 
8. ' Impartial and Free 'I'hoimhts on a F^ 
Trade to the ICingtlom of fieland’ [17^], 
8vo. 


[Manchester School Register, i. 115(Chetbam 
Soc.) ; Fueter's Alumni Oxon. 1714-1886; 
Bailey’s Old Stretford, 1878, p. 45; Clarke’s 
School Candidates, ed. J. E. Bailey, 1877, p. 17.] 

0. W. S. 

SEDDON, THOMAS (1821-1860), 
landscape-painter, eon of Thomas Seddon, a 
well-known cabinet-maker, was born in 
Aldei’sgate Street, London, on 28 Aug. 1821, 
He was educated at a school conducted on 
the Pestalozziun system by the Rev. Joseph 
Barron at Sf aumore, and afterwards entmm 
his father’s business, but ha found its duties 
BO irksome that in 1841 he was sent to Paris 
to study ornamental art. He attained great 
efficiency as a draughtsman, and on his re- 
turn he made designs for furniture and super- 
intended their execution. In 1848 he gained 
the prize of a silver medal and twenty 
pounds offered by the Society of Arts for a 
design for an ornamental sideboard. Ha also 
practised drawing &om the Ufe, and in 1849 
visited North Wales and stayed some weeks 
at Bottws-y-Ooed : there he began hia first 
real studies of landscape, which he continued 
in the following year at Borbizon in the 
forest of Fontainebleau. Du 1860 he took on 
active part in establishing theNorthLondou 
school of drawing and modeUing in Gsmden 
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Town for the instruction, of workmen, Hia 
irat exhibited work, ‘Penelope,’ appeared at 
the Koyal Academy in 1852, but next year 
he went to Dinan, and, turning his attention 
to landscape-painting, sent to the Iloysl 
Academy a picture of ‘ A V alley in Brittany,’ 
■which was followed in 1854 by a large picture 
of the ruined monastery of ‘ L5hon, from 
jiont Pama‘<se, Brittany.' He then, without 
letuming to England, set out to join Mr, 
William Holman Hunt in Egypt, and reached 
Alexandria on 6 Dec. 1863. He spent soma 
months in Egypt and in the Holy Land, 
Puiinghis stay at Oairo he painted a portrait 
of Sir Eichard Burton in Arab costume, and 
mode some careful andhighlr finished studies 
and sketches of eastern life. His ‘ Sunset 
behind the Pyramids ’ was rejected at the 
ISovnl Academy in 1855, but three of his 
oriental pictures, ‘An Arab Sheikh and 
Tents in the Egyptian Desert,’ ‘ Dromedary 
end Arabs at the City of the Dead, Cairo,’ 
and an 'Interior of a Deewan, formerly 
belonging to the Copt Patriarch, near the 
Eshekeeyah, Cairo,’ were in the exhibition 
of 1856. Many commissions followed, and 
Seddon, after returning to England in 1865, 
revisited Egypt in quest of fresh materials 
for his pictures; hut within a month of his 
arrival at Cairo he died of dysentery in the 
church mission-house there on 23 Nov. 1856. 
He was buried in the protestant cemetery at 
Cairo. 

Seddon left unfinished a large picture of 
‘Arabs at Prayer.’ An exhibition of his 
■works was held at the Society of Arts in 
1857, when an appreciative address was de- 
livered by Mr. John Buskin. His picture of 
‘Jerusalem and the Valley of Jehosbaphat 
from the Hill of Evil Counsel,’ painted on 
the spot in 1864, was purchased Iw sub- 
scription and presented to the Nationfd 
Gallery, His brother, John Pollard Seddon, 
the architect, published his ‘Memoir and 
Letters ’ in 1868. 

[Memoir and Letters of Thotnaa Seddon, by 
his brother, 1358 ; Athcnffiuin,1857, i. 19 ; Bed- 
giara’s Dictionary of Artists of the English 
School, 1878 ; Journal of the Society of Arts, 
1857, pp. 360-2, 419; Koyal Academy Exhi- 
bition Catalogues, 1852-1856.] B. E. Q-. 

SEDGWICK, ADAM (1786-1873), mo- 
legist, was born on 22 March 1786 at Dent 
in the dales of western Yorkehire. He was 
the third child of Bichard Sedgwick, per- 
petual curate of Dent, by bis second wife, 
Margaret Sturgis. Till nis sixteenth year 
he attended the grammar school at Dent, 
of which, during this time, his father be- 
came headmaster, Adam was next sent to 
the well-known school at Sedbergh. There 


be remained till 1804, when he went upto 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a sizar. Eor 
a few months before he read ■with John 
Daweon [q.v.l, the surgeon and mathema- 
tician, who had helped to bring him into the 
world. An attack of typhoid fever in the 
autumn of 1805 nearly proved fatal. He 
was elected scholar in 1807, and graduated 
B.A. in 1808, with the place of fifth wrangler. 
The examiner, who settled the final order of 
the candidates, is said to have considered 
Sedgwick the one who showed most signs of 
inherent power. 

Sedgwick continued at Cambridge, taking 
private pupils and reading for a fmlowsbip. 
The latter he obtained m 1810, but at the 
cost of serious and rossibly permanent in- 
jury to bis health, in May 1818 he broke a 
blood-vessel, and for months remained in a 
very weolt state. In 1815, however, he was 
able to undertake the duties of assistant 
tutor, and he was ordained in 1616, 

The great opportimi^ of his life came in 
the early summer of 1818, when the Wood- 
wardian professorship of geology became va- 
cant [see HAixaioarc, J ohit]. %ough Sedg- 
wick was practically ignorant of the subject, 
and his opponent, the Bay. George Cornelius 
Gorham [q.v.], was known to have studied 
it, he seems to have so favourably impressed 
the members of the university that he was 
elected by 186 votes to 69. Hitherto the 
office had been almost a sinecure; Sedgwick, 
although the income was then only lUO/. a 
year, determined to make it a reabty. He 
at once began earnest study of the subject, 
pending part of the summer at work in 
Derbyshire, and gave his first course of lec- 
tures in the Easter term of 1819. It was 
soon evident that a wise choice had been 
made. Sedgwick’s lectures became each year 
more attractive. His repute os a geologist 
rapidly increased, and he took a leading part 
in promoting the study of natural science in 
the university. One instrument for this pur- 
pose was the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety, in the foundation of whiw be was 
one of the most active. He interested him- 
self in the geological collection of the uni- 
veirity, which he augmented often at his 
private expense, and saw ■transferred to a 
more commodious building in 1841. 

Li 1818 Sedgwick was elected &Ilow of 
the Geological Society ; he was president iu 
1831, and received its Wollaston medal in 
1861. He was made fellow of the Boyol 
Society in 1830, and gained the Copley 
medal in 1868. In 1833 be was president 
of the British Association, and served as 
president of the geological section in 1837, 
1846, 1863, and 1860, He was made hone- 
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rary D.O.L. of Oxford in 1860 and honorary sion of glaciers advocated in this oount™ 
LL.D. of Cambridge in 1866. by Louis Agassiz and William Buckl^ 

Though Sedgwick spent much time in the [q.v.J, never quite accepted Lyell’s imi 

field during the vacations, be seldom left formitarianteaohing,andwa8alw8yssttOD^ 

the Britishlsles, and to Ireland ha went but opposed to Darwin’s hypothesis as to Qm 
twice. He visited the continent only four origin of species. But he hod a marreUens 
times, going as far as Chamonix in 1816, to power of unravelling the stratigrapliv of a 
jparis m 1827, to the Eastern Alps with complicated district, of co-ordinating^ facts 
Murchison in 1820, and he made, with the and of grasping those which were of 
same companion, another long geological mary importance as the basis of induction" 
tour in Germany and Belgium in I8S9. A certain want of concentration diminished' 
Meanwhile Sedgwick engaged in much the quantity^ and sometimes affected tha 
university business. He was senior proctor quality of his work, hut any one whoss 
in 1827, and in 1847 he was made Cambridge good nature is great and interests are wide 
secretary to Prince Albert when the latter who is at once a professor in a univeisitv 
was eleoted chancellor of the imiversil^, and and a canon of a cathedral — and active in 
&Dm 1850 to 1862 served as a member of a both — must be liable to many serious mte> 
royal commission of inquiry into the con- ruptions. Moreover, Sedgwick’s health, after 
dition of that university. lie was appointed his election to a feUowship, was neverreally 
W his college to the vicarage of Shudy- good. HU eyes, espocially in later life, ga\s 
CUmps (tenable with his fellowshm), de- him much trouble ; one indeed had been 
dined the valuable living of East harleigh permanently iimired in 1821 by a splinter 
offered him in 1831 by Lord-chancellor from a rock. & soems to have met with 
Brougham, accepted a prebendal stall at more than his share of accidents— falls a 
Norwich in 1834, and declined the deanery dislocated wrist, and a broken arm. ' 
of Peterborough in 1863. At Norwich, as It is evident that he disliked literaiy 
in Cambridge, lie stimulated an interest in composition and was somewhat given to 
science, and was hardly less popular as a procrastinate. But, notwithstanding these 
preacher than as a host. But this removed drawbacke, he left an indelible mark on his 
Iiim from Oambridga only for two months own university, and will ha ever honoured 
in the year. _ He delivered his usual courses as one of the greet leaders in the heroic age 
of leotures till the end of 1870, though in of geology. At the outset of his career, as 
later years he not seldom had to avail himself he stated in his last publidied words, ‘ three 
of the services of a deputy. prominent hopes ’ possessed his heart— to 

He_ died after a few days’ iUuesa very fom a collection worthy of the university, 
early in the morning of S7 Jan. 1873, and to secure the building of a suitable museum, 
was buried in the chapel of Trinity College, and to ‘ bring together a class of students 
It was determined to build a new geological who would listen to my teaching, support 
museum as a memorial, and a large sum was me by their sympathy, and help me by the 
collected for the purpo«e, but this scheme labour of their hands.’ These nopes, as he 
has not yet been carried out (1897). His says, wore fully realised (Catahgw of tha 
name is commemorated by the ‘Sedgwick Cambrian and Silurian Fossilt, &c., Pref. 
Prize’ (for an essay on a geological eul^ect), p. xxxi). 

founded by Mr. A. A. Yansittort in 1866. Sedgwickinhisprimewasastrikingflgure: 

Sedgwick vgas quick in temper, but sym- almost six feet high, spare hut stronglv 
pathetic, generous, and openhanded ; a lover built, never bald, close-shaven, with dsrx 
of children, though he never married. As eyes and complexion, strongly marked faa- 
a speaker and lecturer he was often discur- tures, overhanging forehead, and bushy eye- 
sive, sometimes colloquial, but on occasion brows. Aportrait in oils by Thomas Phillips, 
most eloquent. He possessed a marvellous B.A., dated 1832, and owned by Mr. JoW 
memory, and was an admirable raconteur. IT. Gurney of Norwich, was reproduced for 
Thus luB humour, his simplicity of mauner, the ‘ Life and Letters ’ (1890), as was also a 
and his wide sympathies made him welcome fine crayon portrait by Lowes BicMusou, 
among ‘ all sorts and conditions of men,’ dated 1867, now in the Woodwardian Mu- 
from the roadside tavern to the royal palace, seum at Cambridge. Busts of Sedgwick by 
A reformer in politics, ho was not without H. Weekes and 'Thomas Woolner ate ip 
pr^udices against some changes. The same possession of the Geological Society, Louden, 
was also true in science. Though so emi- and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
nently a pioneer, new ideas met sometimes Sedgwick never published a complete book 

with a hesitating reception. He was rather on any geological subject, though he wrote 
slowly convinced of the former great exten- a lengthy introduction to the description of 
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< British PaltQOZoic Possils in the Qeolo^c^ 
jfuseum of the University of Cambridge ’ 
bv Professor McCoy (1854), and a preface to 
<X Catalogue of the Cambrian and Silurian 
Fossils/ in the same collection, by John Wil- 
bam Salter [l-v.] and Professor John Morris 
fa-v.] (1873). Ue apMars in the ‘Hoyal 
feisty 's Catalogue ot Scientifle Papers 'as 
the sole author of forty pMera and joint- 
suthorof sixteen, published lor the most part 
in the ‘ Transactions ’ or the ‘Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Geological Society/ the ‘ Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety/ or the ' Philosophical Magazine.’ Of 
these the more important can he grouped in 
fivedivisions: 1. ‘On the Geology of Cornwall 
and Devon/ a subject which was dealt with 
in the first of his more important communi- 
cations, reod before the Cambridge Philoso- 
phical Society in 1820 (Trans. C. F. S, L 
tffj. Otiier papers follow, some of them 
-written in conjunction with Murchison. In 
these the order of the rocks beneath the 
new red sandstone of the south-west of 
Bngland was worked out, the stratigraphy of 
the Corbouifaious deposits and of the under- 
lying Devonian system was gradually esta- 
tllished, and some valuable contributions 
were made to the history of the various 
crystalline masses in Devon and Cornwall, 
bicluding those in the Lizard peninsirla. 

3, The next group of papers, small in 
number, deals with the ‘ new red sandatona ’ 
in the northern half of England, gi-ving the 
leanlts of field work between 1821 and 1824. 
One of them describes the mineral charac- 
ter and succession of the magnesian and other 
bmestones, the marls, and the sandstones, 
-whidi extend along the eastern flank of the 
Pennine range from the south of Northum- 
hcrland to the north of Derhyahire, dwelling 
more particularly on the lower part ; another 
denis with the corresponding rocks, breccias 
end conglomerates, -with sandstones, marls 
and thin calcareous bands, on the western side 
of the same ronge, more especially in the 
-valley of the Edw. The part of the new 
red sandstone more particularly worked out 
by Sedgwick has since been termed Permian, 
but hia diagnosis of the relations of the 
strata, their marked discordancy from the 
underlying carboniferous and their closer 
affinity wmh the overlying red rooks, since 
called Trios, has proved to be correct. 

3. A third group deals -with a yet more 
difficult question — the geology of the lake 
district and its environs. The researches just 
named were carried dowawards through the 
imderlying carhouiferous rocks, and then the 
intricacies of the great central massif were 
attacked. This task more especially occu- 


pied the summers from 1822 to 1824, and 
Its results were published in papers, dating 
from 1831 to 1857. A more popular ac- 
count was also given in five letters addressed 
to Wordsworth, published afterwards in 
Hudson’s ‘Complete Guide to the Lakes’ 
(1863). 

4. A fourth group includes a large num- 
ber of miscellaneous papers, published at 
various dates and on oifi’erent geological 
topics. Among the more important of toese 
may be noted ' On Trap Dykes in Yorkshire 
and Durham ’ (1833) ; ‘ On the Association 
of Trap Pocks -with the Mountain Limeatonu 
Formation in High Teesdale ’ (1823-4) ; two 
in 1838, -written in conjunction with Mur- 
chison — one on the lele of Arran, another 
on the secondary rocks in the north of Scot- 
land; one (-with the some coa^ator) on the 
Eastern Alps (1829-30); and last, but not 
least, the classic paper ‘ On the Structure of 
Large Miueral Masses, &c.,’ read before the 
Geological Society of London, and published 
in their ‘ Transactions ’ (iil 461). 

5. The fifth and largest group deals with 
the geology of Wales. Sedgwick first took 
this in hand in the summer or 1831, when he 
was worldng for part of his time ■with Charles 
Pobert Darwin[q. V.] Commencing -with the 
rocks of Anglesey for a base, he worked over 
Camarvonsmre, and in 18S3 carried on hia 
researches into Merionethshire and Cardigan- 
shire. In 18M he accompanied klurcbiaon 
over the district on the eastern border of the 
principality, on which the latter bad been 
engaged. The results of these and of later 
visits, more especially in 1842 and 1843, 
were described from time to time in verbal 
communications to the Cambridge Pluloso- 
pMcal Society and to tbeBritish Assoeiation, 
but the fi.rst systematic papers were read to 
the Geological Society in 1843 (Froo. Gsot 

vol. iv. pt. i. TO. 212 : Quart. Journal 
Gaol. Son, i. 5). Others followed In 1844 
and 1846. Soon after Murchison had pub- 
lished his ' Silurian System,’ in 1639, it be- 
come evident that ditpculties existed in cor- 
relating the work done by the two geologists 
in their several districts, and a controversy 
gradually arose concerning the limits of tbie 
Cambrian mtem as estabUsbed by Sedg- 
wick and 01 the Silurian system of Murchi- 
son (names which were first used about 
1886). The general structure of north Woles 
had been determined by Sedgwick os early 
031832, and subsequent investigation in this 
region has confirmed the general accuracy of 
the order in which he placed the beds and 
of the main divisions -\raich ha established; 
while It has been proved that Murchison bod 
confused together two distinct formations, 
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the Caradoc (Bala of Sedgwick) and that 
now called Upper Llandovery (the May 
Hill sandstone of Sedgwick), and had also 
fallen into serious error as to the stratigraphy 
of his own Llandeilo beds. The dispute 
reached an acute stage in 1852, when Sedg- 
wick read two papers to the Geological So- 
ciety of London. He considered that in 
regard to these, especially the former, the 
council of this society had dealt unfairly 
■\vith him ; and from 1854, after another dis- 
pute over a pnpsr ‘ On the May Hill Sand- 
stone,’ &c., he ceased to be on teims of 
friendship with Murchison and was estranged 
from the society. these papers, which em- 
bodied the resmls or investigations in 1852-3, 
the distinction of the true Caradoc and of 
the May Hill sandstone was established. 

Sedgwick was also author of a ‘ Discourse 
on the Studies of the University of Cam- 
bridge,’ This book originated in a sermon, 
preached in the chapel of Trinity College at 
the commemoration of benefactors on 17 Dec. 
1832. Next year it was published, by re- 
quest, after several months' delay. It ran 
through four editions in two years, and in 
1860 Was republished as a bull^ volume, 
with a very long preface (of. Ifoies and 
Queries, 8th ser. xii. 344). 

[There are frequent referencee to Sedgwick in 
the lives of Buckland, 0, Darwin, Lyell, and 
Murchison, aud obituary notices appeared during 
1873 in the Proceedings of the Boyal Society, 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geologicid Society, 
and other scientific periodicals ! but these hare 
been superseded by the above-named Life and 
Iietters of the Beverend Adam Sedgwick, by 
J. W. Olack and T. McK Hughes (2 vols. Oam- 
btidge, 1890).] T, G. B. 

SEDGWICK, DANIEL (1814-1879), 
hyranologist, was born of poor parents in 
Leadenhall Street, London, on 26 Nov. 
1814. After serving an apprenticeship, be 
became a shoemolter. In 1639 he married 
and joined the strict baptist coi^regation at 
Providence Chapel, Grosvenor Street, Com- 
mercial Hoad. Already in 1837 he had given 
up shoemaking to commence dealing in 
secondhand books. He gpradnolly worked up 
a connection among collectors, mainly of 
theological literature. His customers in- 
cluded George Offer [q. v.], William Bonar, 
tlie collector of hymn^hooks, and Alexander 
Gordyne, whose collec Jon of Scottish poetry 
is now in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
His shop was at 81 (afterwards reuumbnTPd 
98) Sun Street, Bishopsgate. In 1840 he 
taught himself writing, and acquired a neat 
and clear hand, but never gained any facility 
in literary composition. In 1869 he com- 
menced publishing reprints of the rarer hymn- 


writers of the seventeenth end eightepnth 
centuries, under the general title of ‘ 
of Spiritual Song.’ ^he first of the thiSS 
issues consisted of the hvmns of Will..- 

Wimarns (1717-1791) (q.v^.] Pursuing Lh 

studies in hymnology, he produced in IgfJo 
‘A Comprehensive Index of many of the 
Original Authors and Translators of Paalma 
and Hymns,’ with the dates of their \aii. 
ous works, chiefly collected from the orim. 
nal publications (2nd edit, enlarged isel) 
Thenceforth he was recognised as the for^ 
most living hvmnologist. He was consulted 
by men of nil opinions— by Charles Heddon 
Spurgeon, when compiling ‘ Our own Hymn- 
book/ 1866, and Josiah kliller, when writing 
‘ Singers and Songs of the Church.’ ‘Hymns 
Amcient and Modern ’ owed from its ewliest 
days something to his assistance j and when 
Sir Roundcll Palmer (Lord Selborne) was 
compiling his ‘Book of Praise ’in 1862 the 
sheets were submitted to Sedgwick's inspec- 
tion, when he identified the majority of the 
compositions. In fact, hardly a hymn-h^h 
appeared in his later days in which his aid 
was not acknowledged. His manuscripts, 
which ore now preserved in the Church 
House, Westminster, were used in Julian's 
‘Dictionary of Hymnology.’ He died at 
93 Sun Street on 10 March 1879, end was 
buried in Abney Park cemetery. His wile 
survived him ; he had no issue. 

Sedgwick prepared indexes of authors for 
the_ English editions (on the title-pages of 
which he figures as editor) of the American 
works : ‘ Pure Gold for the Sunday ScWl,’ 
1877, and ‘ The Royal Diadem Songs for the 
Sunday School,' 1877, both by E. I^wiy and 
W. H. Doane, His six catalogues of scarce 
religious poetry are of bibliographical value, 

[Information kindly supplied byW.T, Brooks, 
esq.; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. 1893, ii. 40$, 
401 ; Julian’s Diet, of Hymnology, 1892, pp, 
1036-7 ; Bookseller, May 1879, p. 424; The 
Eiirthen Vessel, July 1879, p. 199; Boundell 
Palmer’s Book of Praise, 1863, preface, p, r; 
C. H, Spurgeon's Our Own Hymn-book, 1866, 
preface, p, ix ; Hymns Ancient and Modem, 
Biggs’s edition, 1867i preface, p, x.] O, C. B. 

BBDGWIOK, JAMES (1776-1831), 
author, son of James Sedgfwick of West- 
minster, was horn in London in 1776. Ha 
matriculated from Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, on SO Oct, 1797, but did not graduate. 
He was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple on 28 Jan. 1801. In 1809 he was 
appointed a commissioner of excise at 
Emnburgh, and in 1811 chairman of the 
excise hoard. In 1816 he was nominated 
by the treasury to a seat at the London 
excise board, but his patent was cancelled 
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in eonsequBnoe of the prince regent having 
promised the Marchioness of Hertford that 
Colonel Sir Francis Hastings Doyle should 
have the &st vacancy. By_ way of com- 
pensation Sedgwick was appointed examiner 
^^e droits of admiralty accounts, with 
his previous salary of 1,5007. a year. He 
'vaspromoted by patent, dated 26 Aug. 1817, 
to be chairman of the board of stamps. At 
the beginning of 1818 he conducted an 
inquiry into the conduct of the stamp revenue 
in Scotland, and discovered great ab^es. 
Bis effort to secme the permanent dismissal 
of the officer to whom the ffisorder was attri- 
butable proved, to his irritation, unsuccessful 
i.t the same time he gave offence to Lord 
liveipool and the government by printing 
(Observations ’ on tne position of afmirs and 
engaging in controversy in the 'Morning 
Chronicls’ respecting the i^uiry. His 
fourteen letterswere reissued in the form cff 
three pamphlets. When, in 1626, the board 
of stamps was dissolved, he elone of all the 
members was denied a pension. In 1828, 
bowevar, he received a smoU retiring allow- 
snee of 4007. a year. Henceforth he had a 
gtisvance, and the greater port of his life 
vras spent in memorialising successive ad- 
ministrations or petitioning parliament. La 
1846 he published another series of ‘ Letters 
addressed to Lord Granville Somerset and 
others ’ on ' The Dissolution of the Board of 
Stamps, with Strictures on the Conduct of 
Sk Joan. Easthope as prrarietor of the 
•Uoming Chronicle.'” The 'Morning, 
Chronicle’ had ceased to print his com- 
jdaints. He was a director of the County 
the Office. He died, fbom the effects of a 
fall, on 26 Jan. 1861 at his house, 3 Church 
Street, Kensington. He was married, and 
left one daughter. 

Besides ^ works already mentioned, 
Sedgwick wrote; 1. 'An Abridgment of 
the Modem Determinations in the Courts of 
Law and Equity, ’ being a supplement to 0. 
Tinet’s ‘ AbndgiMnt,’ 1799. 2. ‘ Bemorks on 
the Oommentaries of Sir W. Blackstone,’ 
1800 ; 2nd edit. 1804. Under the stature 
of ‘A Barrister ’ he puhlished : 3. ‘ Hints to 
the Fnhlic on the Hature of Evangelical 
Preaching,’ 1808 ; 2nd edit. 1812 ; this work 
was relied to by W. B. OoUyar, 1809. 4. 
'A Letter to the Batepayers of Great 
Britain on the Bepesl of the Poor Laws,’ to 
which is subjoined the outline of a plan for 
the abolition of the poor rates at the end of 
three years, 1833. Sedgwick edited the 
sixth edition of Sir G. Gilbert’s 'Law 
of Evidence,’ 1801. He is sold to have con- 
ducted the ‘ Oxford Beview ’ January 1807 
to March 1808 — ffftoen monthly numbers. 

VOL XVII. 


[Qent. Mag. April, 1851, pp. 436-7 ; Times, 
30 Jan. 1831, p. 4; Biogi. Diet, of Living 
Authora, 1816, p. 810.] a. 0. B. 

SEDGWICK, OBADIAH (1600 P-1668), 
puritan divine, son of Joseph Sedgwick, 
vicar of St. Peter’s, Marlborough, WUtshire, 
afterwards of Ogboume St. Andrew, WBt- 
shire, was born at Marlborough about 1600. 
He matrioulated at Quean’s College, Oxford, 
on 18 June 1619, aged 19, removed thence 
to Magdalen Hall, and graduated B.A. on 
6 May 1620, M.A. 23 Jan. 1623. He was 
tutor (1626) to Sir Matthew Hale [q. v.] 
Having taken orders, he became chaplain 
to Horatio, baron Vere of Tilbury [q. v.], 
whom he accompanied to the Low Countries. 
Beturning to Oxford, he commenced B.D. on 
16 Jan. 1630. His first preferment (1630) in 
the church was as lecturer at St. Mildred’s, 
Bread Street, London, where his puritanism 
got him into trouble. On 6 July 1639 he 
ivas presented by Bobert Bich, second earl 
of Warwick [q. v.j, to the vicarage of 
Coggeshall, Essex, m succession to John 
Dod. On the opening of the Long par- 
liament he regained hu lectureship at St. 
Mildred's, and became a preacher against 
episcopacy. Wood says that he used 'in 
hot weather to unbutton his doublet in the 
pulpit, that his breath might he the loiter.’ 
In the autumn of 1642 he was chaplain to 
the regiment of foot raised by Denzil Holies 
[q. V.] He was a member or the Westmin- 
ster Assembly (1643), and in the same year 
was appointed a licenser of the press. On 
6 Oct. 1643 he spoke at the Guildhall in 
ffivour of the league with Scotland for the 
prosecution of the war, and bis speecfii was 
published in 'Foure Speeches,’ 1646, 4to. In 
a sermon of September 1644 he preached for 
' catting off delinquents.’ He held for a short 
time the rectory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
on the sequestration (18 Dec. 1646) of John 
Hacket [q. v.]; but next year (before May 
1646) he was appointed to the rectory of 
St. Faul’s, Covent Garden, and resigned 
Coggeshall, where John Owen (1616-1683) 
[q. V.] succeeded him (18 Aug.) He was a 
member of the eleventh London claseis in 
the parliament^ Presbyterianism ; but his 
ecclesiaBtical views were not rigid, for on 
20 March 1654 he was appointed one of 
Grom well’s 'triers,' and in August of the 
same year was a clerical assistant to the 
‘ expiugators.’ His health failing, he resigned 
St. Paul’s in 1656, and was succeeded^ 
his son-in-law, Thomas Manton [q.v.] He 
was a man of property, being lord of the 
manor of Ashnumsworth, Hampshire. Be- 
tiring to Marlborough, he died there at the 
beginning of January 1668, and was buried 

4 0 
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near his father, in the chancel of Osbourne 
St. Andrew. A portrait of Sedgwick, en- 
graved by W. JtJcbardson, is mentioned by 
Bromley. By his wife Priscilla he had a 
son Bobert, baptised at OoggeshaU on 1 9 Oct. 
1641, who was a frequent preacher before 

E arliament, and published many sermons 
etween 1639 and 1667. 

Besides these and a catechism, he pub- 
lished : 1, ‘ Oludst’s Counsell to . . . Sardis,’ 
1640, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Doubting Beleever,’1641, 
12mo ; 1653, 12mo. 8. ‘ The Humbled Sin- 
ner,’ 1666,4to; 1660, 4to. 4. ‘The Fountain 
Opened,’ 1667, 4to. 6. ‘ The Biches of Grace,’ 
1667, 12mo; 1668,12ma. Posthumous were : 
6. ‘The Shepherd of Israd,’ 1668, 4to. 
7. ‘ The Parable of lihe Prodigal,’ 1660, 4to. 
B ‘ The Anatomy of Secret Sms,’ 1660, 4to, 
9. ‘ The Bowels of Tender Mercy,’ 1661, fol. 

JoHir SunawiCK (1001 P-164S), puritan 
divine, younger brother of the above, was 
bom at Marlborough about 1601, entered at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1619, removed to 
Magdalen HaU, was ordained deacon at 
Ohristmas 1621, admitted B.A. 6 Deo. 1622 
(after four refusals, as he had used the title 
of the d^ee before obtaining it), proceeded 
M.A. 7 July 1626, B.D. 9 Nov. 1683 (incor- 
porated at Oambridge 1038). After holding 
curacies at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate (Lon- 
don), Chiswick (Mid^eaex), and Coggeshall 
(under his hrothor), he obtained (1 April 
1041) the rectory of St. Alphage, London 
'Wall, on the eequestration ot James Halsey, 
D.D. He was cha^ain to the Earl of Stam- 
ford's regiment. He died in October 1643, 
and was buried at St. Alpbage’s on 16 Oct. 
His funeral sermon was preached by Thomas 
Case [q. v.^ He was twice married ; his 
second marriage (1032) was to Anne, daugh- 
ter of Fulke Buttery of Ealing, iVIiddleaex. 
'Wood cites a posthumous notice of him in 
the ‘ Mercurius Aulious,’ which says he had 
but one thumb, bad been rem’ieved from the 
pillory in 1633, and was of bad character. 
He published four single sermons (1626-41), 
and 'Antinomiauisme.^atomized,’1643,4to. 

A younger brother, Joseph (Jt. 1663), was 
hatler of Magdalen Hall on 7 Nov. 1684, 
aged 20, B.A. 2 March 1638, afterwards M A., 
and fellow of Ohrist’s College, Cambridge. 
He published: 1. ‘'An Essay to the Dis- 
covery of the Spirit of Enthusiasm,’ 1663, 
4to. 2. ‘Leormi^s Necessity,’ 1668, 4to. 
Another Joseph %dgwick was prebendary 
of South Scans in Lincoln Cathedral, and 
died on 22 Sept. 1702, aged 74 (Ln Nsvn, 
Huti, ii. 207). 

[Wood's AtheuEB Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 66, 442, 
1090, iv. 7®1 ! 'Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i, 392, &«. ; 
Foster’s Ahmmi Oxon. 1892, iv. 1331 ; Baxter's 


Eehqmsa, 1096,‘i. 42 ; Walker’s Suffetiags of ft. 
Clergy, 1714, n. 171; Brook’s Lives of ft! 
Puritans, 1813, ii. 486 sq., iii. 295 sn.- 
Hist, of the Puritans (Toulmin), 182^ vol hi . 
Dale’s Annals of OoggeshaU, 1863, pu. ifiisa'I 
Mitchell and Stmthers’s Minutes of Westminstpi 
Assembly, 1874, p. 219 sq. j the haptinnal 
register of St. Peter’s, Marlborough, does no, 
begin till 1611.] ^ (j._ 


SEDGWICK, THOMAS, D.D. (A. lesQ. 
1666), catholic divine, received hw edue*. 
tion m the university of Cambridge, where 
he became a fellow, first of Peterhouse, and 
afterwards of Trinity College. He studied 
theology and was created D.D. In Jane 
1660 he held a disputation with Bucer at 
Cambridge on the subject of justification by 
faith (Sinypii, Life of Cranmer, pp. 203 
683, folio). He was instituted to therec^ 
tory of Erwarton, Sufiolk, in 1662. In 
1663-4 Bishop Gardiner leoonunanded him 
to the president and feUows of Peterhouse 
for election to the mastership. Similar 
letters were addressed to them W the bishop 
on behalf of Andrew Feme m. v.l The 
fellows nominated them both, and the'nishop 
of Ely selected Feme. Sedgwick was elected 
Lady Margaret professor of divini^ia 16W, 
and he was one of the learned (Jamhoidge 
divinee who were deputed by the university 
to dispute with Cranmer, Eidley, and Lati- 
mer at Oxford, where he was incorporated 
D.D. on 14 April 1664 (Oaford Lnit, 
Jlegigter,y 224). On 12 March 1666-6 he 
was admitted to the vicarage of Enfield, 
Middlesex, on the presentation of Trinity 
College. He resigned this living as well 
as the Lady Margaret professorship in 1660, 
and on SO May in that he was admitted to 
the rectory of Toft, Cambridgeshire. He was 
also one of the commissioners for religion 
and the examination of heretical hooks, and 
took on active part during the visitation 
of the university by Cardinal Pole’s dele- 

f ates in 1666 and 1667. In the latter year 
e was chosen regius professor of divinity. 
In 1668 he was presented to the vicarage of 
Gainford and the rectory of Stanhope, 
both in the county of Durham (Hutchis- 
BOH, Durham, iii. 267, 868). _ Sedgwick 
firmly adhered to the ancient faith, and in 
the list of popish recusants drawn up by 
the commissioners for ecclesiastical causes 
in 1661 ha is described os ‘learned, but not 
very wise,’ and restrained to the town of 
Itichmond or within ten miles compassabcnt 
the same ( Stbvpii, Annals, vol. i. chap, 
xxiv.) He was living in 1607, when George 
Neville, master of the hospital at "WsU, be- 
queathed him 41. (MichtnondsMrs Wills, p. 
206). 
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fAddit. MS. 6832 f. 162, 8848 ff. 76. 77; 
(^aoper's Annals of Canbrid^^e, ii. 88, 98, 108, 
172 ■ Cooper’s Athens Cantabr. i. 213, 883 ; 
Foster’s Alnmni Oxon. earl^r series, iv. 1331 ; 
Gorham’s Boformation Grleanings, pp. 188, 164; 
Nsvrconrt’s Bepertorinm, i. 601 ; Wood’s Fasti 
OiOD. cd. Bliss, i. 146.] T. 0. 

SEDGWICK, WILLIAM (1610 P- 
1669 P), puritan and mystic, son of William 
Sedgvrick of London, was bom in Bedford- 
shire about 1616. He matriculated at Pem- 
broke CoUege, Oxford, on 2 Dec. 1626, 
aged 16, and ^aduated B.A. 21 June 1628, 
3.A. 4 May 1631. His tutor was Oeoi^e 
Ettgbes [q, v,J On 5 Feb. 1634 ha was in- 
stituted to the rectory of Farnbam, Essex; 
next year he was incorporated M.A. at 
Cambridge. He held the bring of Farnham 
till 164 1. when he was succeeded by Ghea 
Archer instituted. 27 April) j but in 1642, 
leaving Famhom in charge of a curate, he 
removed to London. On 6 Oct. 1641 a to- 
tition was preferred against William Fuller 
(1680 P-1669) [q. v.], dean of Ely and vicar 
of St. Giles-without-Oripplegate, by the 
arishioners of Cripplegate, complaining that 
e had hindered the appointment of Sedg- 
«iek as Thursday lecturer at St. GUes’s. In 
1042 Sedgwick became chaplain to the regi- 
ment of foot raised by Six WiUiam Constable 
[q. V.] In 1644 he became the chief preacher 
m£Iy,and by his evangelistic labours gamed 
the title of * apontle of the Isle of Ely.’ 
His relations to ecclesiastical parties wove 
not unlike those of William Dell [q. v.] and 
John Soltmarsh [q, v.] Wood says he was 
sometimes ‘ a presbyterian, sometimes an in- 
dependent, ana at other times an anabaptist,’ 
It would he more correct to class him with 
the ' seekers.’ Oalomy se^ his ‘ heart was 
better than his head.’ He was very ready 
to listen to any claims to prophetical power. 
A woman in the neighboiunood of Swaff- 
ham Prior, Cambridgeshire, proclaimed the 
near advent of the day of judgment. Sedg- 
wick adopted her date, and announced it at 
the house of Sir PVancis Bussell of Ohippen- 
ham, Cambridmahire (father-in-law of Henry 
Cromwell). Nothing happened on the day 
fxed, hut during the night following * there 
arose on a sudden a terrible tempest of 
thunder and lightning.’ From this abortive 
piopheoy Sedgwick got the name of ‘ Dooms- 
day Sedgwick.’ At the end of 1647 he 
waited on Charles I at Oorishrooke Castle 
with his ‘Leaves of the Tree of Life.’ 
Charles read part of the hook and gave it 
hack, saying he thought ‘the author stands 
in some need of sleep.’ In 1662 he was 
attracted by John Beeve (1608-1668) [q. v,l 
the ‘prophet’ of the Muggletonians, ana. 


without hocommg a disciple, contributed to 
his ‘ quarterly necessity ’ till lleeve died. In 
June 1657 he explained his position in a 
correspondence with Beeve (Sacred Remains, 
1706, pp. 1 sq.) 

His preacmng at Ely being terminated 
by the Hestomtion, he retired to Lewisham, 
Kent. In 1663, haviiw conformed, he became 
rector of Mattisholl Burgh, Norfolk, and he 
died in Loudon about 1669 (Wood). 

His writings, quiet in tone, are not want- 
ing in spiritual feeling, nor devoid of pathos. 
Besides two sermons before parliament (1642 
and 1643) he published : 1. ‘ The Leaves of 
the Tree of Life,’ 1648, 4to. 2. ' Some 
Flashes of Lighteninga of the Sonne of Man,’ 
1648, 4ta ; reminted 1830, ISmo. 3, ' The 
Spirituall Madman ... a Prophesie concern- 
ing the King, the Parliament,’ 1648, 4to. 
4. ‘ Justice upon the Armie Hemonstrance,’ 
&c., 1C49, 4to. 6, ‘ A Second View of the 
ALrmy Hemonstrance,’ 1649, 4to. 6. ‘Mr. 
W. S.’s Letter to . . . Thomaa Lord Fair- 
fax in prosecution of his Answer to the 
Hemonstrance of the Aj-my,’ 1649, 4to; 
part of this, with title ‘Excerpta quffidain 
exW. S. remonstrantia ad Generalem Ex- 
eroitus,' IS in 'Sylloge Variorum Tracta- 
tunm,* 1649, 4to. 7. ' Anunudversiona on a 
Letter ... to His Highness . . . by . . . Gen- 
tlemen. . . in Wales,’ 1666, 4to, 8, ‘Animad- 
versions upon a hook intitided Inquisition 
for the Blood of our Sovereign,’ 1661, 8vo. 

[Wood’s Athense Oxon. (Bliss), iii. 894; 
Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i, 438, 460; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1882, iv. 1332; Calamy’s Ac- 
count, 1713, pp. 114, 117 ; Davids's Evang. 
Nonconf. in Essex, 18S3, pp. 283, 866 sq.] 

A. G. 

SEDTiFiY, CATHARINE, Ootjutbss ob 
Dobohbsxeb (1667-1717), born on 21 Dec. 
1067, and hwtised eight days later at St. 
Giles-in-the-FiftldB, was the only child of 
Sir Ghailes Sedley [q. v.], by Catharine, 
daughter of John Savage, earl Bivera. As 
early as June 1673 Btelyn spoke of her as 
‘none of the virtuous, but a wit.’ In 1677 
Sir Winstone and Lady Churchill were 
anxious for a match between their eldest 
son (afterwards first Duke of Marlborough) 
and Catharine, his distant kinswoman. She 
was not good-looMng, they admitted, and 
she squinted, hut she was rich. The nego- 
tiation was soon broken off (Wolselbt, 
L^e qf Marlborouffh, i. 189). Oathsiine be- 
came a familiar figure atWhitehaH, BariUon 
describing her as clever, hut very pale and 
thin, ShesoonsupplantedAraheUAChurchBl 
(whom she excelled both in ugliness and im- 
pudence) in the good graces of the Duke 
of York. Charles II conjectured that she 

4 0 2 
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must have been prescribed to his brother by 
his confessor as a sort of penance. Dorset 
made some rather brutal attacks upon her 
lack of beauty and love of finery, notably in 
the verses ‘ Tell me, Dormida, why so gay,’ 
1680 {State Poems, hi, 396), Catharine 
herself was astonished at the violence of the 
ducol passion. ‘It cannot be my beauty,’ 
she said, ‘ for he must see I have none ; and 
it cannot be my wit, for he has not enough 
to know that I have any.’ The Homan 
catholics were the chief targets of her caustic 
tongue, and they apprehended, not with- 
out cause, that upon James’s accession she 
might occupy a position similar to that of 
the Duchess of Portsmouth. When James 
came to the throne he resolved that he would 
see his mistress no more, and bade her re- 
move from Whitehall to the house in St. 
James’s Square (No. 21, formerly occupied 
by Arabella Churchill), which he had pur- 
chased for her, at the same time increasing 
her allowance from 2,0002. to 4,0002. per 
annum. But despite these precautions, some 
three months later, whether by accident or 
design, the pair met at ChilBnch’s and the 
amour was renewed. The revival of the 
intrigue was attributed to a design on the 
part of Bochester and Dartmouth to neu- 
tralise a catholic queen b^ a protestant mis- 
tress. Though report assigned to him a suc- 
cessful rival in Colonel Graham, the keeper 
of the privy pura% the king was content to 
believe himself the father of Catharine’s 
children, and on 19 Jan. 1686 a writ passed 
the privy seal creating her Baroness of Dar- 
lington and Countess of Dorchester, with on 
enhanced pension of 6,0002. per annum. 
Such a gratuitous insult (for the honour was 
unsought by the shrewd Catharine) provoked 
the furious resentment of the catholic 
camarilla. Por two days the queen refused 
both food and speech, while James, stricken 
by a tardy remorse, had recourse to a scourge 
(which cmrions love-token his wife subse- 
quently bwieathed to the convent of 
Ohaillot), The countess was ordered to with- 
draw from Whitehall to her own house, 
and thence to Flanders. Quite unabashed, 
she wrote that the number of convents in 
Flanders would render the air too oppres- 
mvefor her; but eventually, after a personal 
interview with her lover, she consented to 
go to Ireland, where her friend Boohester 
was viceroy. She found Dublin ‘ intole- 
rable’ and the Irish ‘mallincoly’ (autogr. 
letter in Mr. A. Morrison’s Oolleemma, ui. 
128). She returned in August 1686, and 
was visited with great secrecy by James; 
but her political importance was gone. She 
bore the revolution with complete equa- 
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nimity, and in May 1691 Willi^!^'^!^ 
granted her a pension of 1,6002. nsr 
while in 1703 her former pension of 60001 
was renewed by a grant in the Irish nwlift 
ment. In August 1690 she married Sir 
David Oolyear, second baronet, who was 
created in 1099 baron, and four years later 
Earl Portmore. She was conspicuous at the 
coronation of George I (Labt Cowpee, THan 
p. 6w.) She is supposed to have made a 

? ious end, dying at Bath on 26 Oct. 1717 
_ >r. Johnson may have had this supposition 
in his mind when he wrote in the ‘ Vanitv 
of Human Wishes : ’ ‘And Sedley curs’d tia 
form that pleased a king.’ 

By her husband, Earl Portmore, who sur- 
vived till 2 Jan. 1730, she had two sons— 
David, viscount Melsington (d. 1729), and 
Oharlee Oolyeoi*, second earl of Portmoia 
(d. 1786). 

By theDuke of York (afterwards JamesII) 
she seems to have had several children 
who died young. Dangeau mentions in 
February 1086 that two of her sons ly the 
king were being educated in Paris. The only 
child who lived to maturity was apparently 
Lady Catharine Darnley; she married, on 
28 Oct. 1699, James Annesley, third earl of 
Anglesey, from whom, on account of sll^ 
cruelty on his part, she was separated by act 
of parliament on 12 June 1701 (of. JSisfc 
MSS. Comm. lOthBep. App.iii. 336). After 
his death, in January 1701-2, she married, 
secondly, on 16 March 1706-6, John sW- 
field, first duke of Noimanhy and Buddng- 
ham [q. v.] ; she died on 13 March 1743, and 
was interred, with almost regal pomp, in 
Westminster Abbey. Her extravagant pride 
in her rank was conspicuous even on her 
deathbed (cf. Waxvolu; British Okampion, 
7 April 1748). By her first husband she had 
an only daughter, Catherine, who married 
William, son of SirConstantinePhippa[q.v.l 
lord-chancellor of Ireland. By her second 
husband she had a son Edmund, who suc- 
ceeded to the title and estates, hut, dying 
unmarried during his mother’s lifetime, be- 
^eathed to her aU the Mulgrave and 
Normanby property. These estates she left 
by win to her grandson, Constantine Fhmps, 
first baron Miugrave, whose grandson, Con- 
stantine Henry Phipps fq. v. J on his eleva- 
tion to the morquisate, assumed the title of 
Normanby. 

Portraits of Lady Dorchest^ by Eneller 
and Dahl, were at Strawberry Hill, while an 
anonymous portrait of her, in a low drees 
with red drapery, is in the possession of Earl 
Spencer {Cat, Nat, Portr, 1866, No. 1022). 

[G. E, O.’s Peerage, a-v. Annesley, Darlington, 
Dorchester, and Portmore ; Luttr^’sDiaiyjVol, 
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ir. passim ; Evelyn's Diary, ii. 84, 248 ; ReresWs 
Disiy, passim ; Barnet a Own Time ; Ellis 
C^sp. ii. 92 j Poems on State Affairs, 1716, 
pacsim ; Dangeau’s Mimoires, i. 303 ; Diaiyr of 
Henry, enrl of Clarendon, ed. Singer; Hist 
SISS. Comm. 3rdBep. App. pp. 173, 178; Mk- 
late'a Hist, de la RAvolution, ii. 149, 170 ; Ladv 
Cewper's Diary ; Dingard's Hist, of Englana, 
*. 201 so.; Maeaulay’s Hist. 1868, ii. 70 sq.; 
Hanke’s &&t. of England, iv. 286; Jesse's Mem. 
of the Court of England under the Staorta, iv. 
191 ; Dasont'a St. .Tames's Square, pp. 181-2; 
‘•fetes and Queries, 1st ser. iii. 281, 438.] 

T. S. 

sedley, SmOHARLES (1639f-1701), 
wit and dramatic author, was bom about 
1639 at Aylesford in Kent. Ho was the 
youngest and postbumoua son of Sir John 
&dley (or Sidley, aa the name was properly 
spelt),baronet, of Soutbfleet in Kent, wbitber 
tois ancient family bad moved its seat from 
the neighbourhood of Romney Marsh. Sir 
John Sedley’s wife Elizabeth was the daugh- 
ter and heiress of the learned Sir Henry 
Savile (1649-10i2) [q.v.] ‘An Epitaph on 
the Lady Sedley' was -written by Edmund 
■Waller (Fo&m, ed. Drury, p. 248). Their son 
diaries succeeded to the title and estates 
after his dder brothers William and Henry 
had both died unmarried (GoMiua). Sedley 
entered Wadham College, Oxford, aa a fellow 
commoner on 22 March 1666-6, but took no 
degrees. After the Restoration he entered 
parliament as one of the members (barons) 
lot New Romney. The earliest of many 
notices concerning him in Pepys’a ‘Dii^’ 
refers to a shameful drunken frolic in which 
he, Lord Buckhuret (afterwards Earl of Dor- 
set), and Sir Thomas C^le engaged at the 
Cock Tavern in Bow Street, and for his 
dtare in the ome he was fined 6001. in the 
court of king’s Dench. Chief-justice Poster 
is said to have observed on this occasion that 
it -was for Sedley ‘ and such wicked -wretohes 
as he was that God’s anger and judgments 
hangover us, calling him sirrah many times’ 
(Pefyb, s.d. 1 July 1668 ; cf. JoHnson’s Lives 
the Poets, s.v. Dorset). Five tcbts later 
dley and his boon-companion Buckhurst 
"vse guilty of a similar escapade, and when 
they were threatened with legal proceed- 
ings, the king was reported to have inter- 
fered on their behalf, besides getting drunk 
in their company (Pbpyb. 28 Oct. 1068). On 
16 Nov. 1607 Pepys speaks of Lord Vaughan 
08 'one of the lewdest fellows of the age, 
‘worse than Sir Charles Sedley ; ' on 1 Feb. 
1609 he alludes to the brutu assault con- 
trived by him upon the actor Edward Kynos- 
ton [q. r.], who had presumed tipon his strik- 
ing personal resemblance to Sedley by appear- 


ing in public dresood in imitation of him. 
On 4 Oot. 1664 and 18 Feb. 1667, however, 
Pepys listened with much pleasure toSedley’s 
witty criticisms at the play. 

Sedley married, on 23 'Feb. 1067, at St. 
Gilee’s-in-the-Fields, Catherine, daughter of 
John Savage, earl Rivera, by whom he 
had one daughter, Catharine Qj. v.], who be- 
came the favourite mistress of Jame«, duke 
of Yorln and was by him created Countess 
of Dorchester. According to a well-known 
anecdote, Sedley is said to have declared 
himself to be even in civility with King 
James, who had made his daughter a coun- 
tess, by helping (through his vote in the Con- 
vention parliament) to make the king’s 
daughter a queen. But, supposing the ear- 
liest of the prose papers printed as Sedley’s, 
entitled ‘Refiectionsupon our Late and Pre- 
sent Proceedings in England,’ to be genuine, 
he at the time of the Revolution favoured 
delay till the question as to the birth of the 
Prince of Woles should have been settled, 
and, only in the event of this proving impos- 
sible, supported the succession of the Prin- 
cess of Orange in her own right ond without 
her consort. This contribution to the pam- 
phlet litcrat-ure of the crisis famishes a good 
example of Sedley’s clear and facile prose 
style. The porbamentary speeches attri- 
buted to him Dear largely upon the advan- 
tages of retrenchment, and in general reflect 
the opinions of a moderate tory. Notwith- 
standmg the continued interest in public 
affairs exhibited in these peaches, Sedley is 
said to have withdrawn from London os 
much as possible after the death of Charles II. 
In January 1680 his skull was fractured by 
the fall of the roof of the tennis-court in the 
Haymarket, and he narrowly escaped with 
his life {Satton Oon espondence, Gamd. Soc. 
i. 216). He died on 20 Aug. 1701. A por- 
trait was engraved by Vandergfuoht (Bbou- 
iobyI. 

^ Tuo literary reputation of Sedley among 
his contemporaries equalled his uotorie^ in 
the -world of fashion and scandal. lOng 
Charles II is said to have told him that 
‘Nature had given him apatent to he Apollo’s 
viceroy,’ and to have frequently asserted that 
' his style, either in writing or discourse, would 
he the standard of the English tongue,’ 
Flatteries were lavished ouhim by Rochester, 
Bucldugham, and ShodweU (see Laksbainb) ; 
and Diyden introduced him, under the ano/- 
grammatic designation of Lisideius, as one 
of the personages of the dialogue published 
in 1668 as ‘ An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,’ 
Diyden dedicated to Sedley ' The Assigua- 
tion’ (1673), where he calls mm the TibiUlus 
of his age, and recalls the genial nights spent 
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with him ‘ in pleasant and for the most part 
instructive discourse.’ 

When the literary remains of Sedley are 
examined, they are found very imperfeotlyto 
warrant their contemporary reputation. His 
prose writings consist, besides the pieces al- 
rea^ mentioned, of a commonplace ' Essay 
on Entertainments,’ and a prose version of 
Cicero’s oration ‘ pro M. Marcello.’ The bur- 
lesque ‘ Speech and Last Will and Testa- 
ment’ of the Earl of Pembroke may be his, 
but it has also been attributed to Butler. 
Sedley’s nou-dramatic verse comprises little 
that is noticeable, and is not to be regarded 
as equal in merit even to his friend Dorset’s. 
He has, however, occasionally very felicitous 
turns of diction, the effect of which is en- 
hanced by the unstudied simplicity of his 
manner. Among his amorous lyrics, while 
various tributes to Aurelia or Aminta are 
forgotten, the pretty song ' Phillis is my only 
Joy ’ (to whichne wrote the companion ‘ Song 
h la mode’) survives chiefly because of ite 
setting as a madrigal. Another lyric of 
merit is ' Love stdl has something of the Sea.’ 
In his non-dramatic productions Sedley, 
although a licentious, is not as a rule an 
obscene writer. He has also left a series 
of translations and adaptations, including 
versions in heroic couplets of VirgO’s ‘Eourtn 
Qeorgic’ and ' Eclogues/ and an adaptation, 
under ^e sub-title of ' Court Characters,’ of 
a series of epigrams from Martial. 

The plays of Sir cWles Sedley consist of 
two tragedies and three comedies. ' Antony 
and Cleopatra’ (1677, reprinted 1702, under 
the title of 'Beauty the Conqueror, or the 
Death of Marc Antony’) was extoUed by 
Shadwell (dedication of A True Widow') ns 
‘ the only tragedy, except two of Jonson’s 
and one of Shakespeare’s, wherein Homans 
are made to speak and do like Homans.’ It 
would be more appropriately compared with 
Drydon's 'AU for Love' (1678), out is too 
frigid and uninteresting a composition, espo- 
ciidly in its earlier portions, to sustain we 
comparison. It is in heroic couplets, largely 
interspersed with triplets, to which Sedley 
woe particularly addicted. ‘The Tyrant 
King of Crete,’ which seems never to have 
been acted, is merely an adaptation of Heniy 
Killigrew’e ‘The Conspiracy’ (printed 1038), 
or, more prohahW, of its revised edition, 

' FaUantus and Eudora,’ printed 1663 (see 
Qjssbst, X. 150). This romantic drama is in 
blank verse, which the printer terribly con- 
fused. 

The comedy of ‘The Mulberry-garden’ 

n , partly founded on Molibre’s ‘ Ecole 
aris,’ is an example, composed partly 
in easy pose, partly in rhymed couplets, of 
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what may he called the ‘rambling’ comedv 
of the age. This worthless piece is supposed 
to play just about the time of Moncks de- 
claration in favour of the Hestoration ‘ Bel 
lamira, or the Mistress’ (1087), founded on 
the ‘ Eunuohua’ of Terence, is the single one 
of Ssdley’s plays which may both for better 
and for worse be said to come near to his 
reputation ; it is both the grossest and, from 
B literary point of view, the best executed 
of his plays. The character of the heroine 
was said to he intended as an exposure of 
the Duchess of Cleveland (of. GniTEaT i. 
4B6). The author, in his prologue, need 
hardly have asked ; 

la it not strange to see, in such an age, 

The pulpit get the better of the stege? 

Sedley also adapted a French original which 
has not been ideutifled under the title of 
‘The Grumbler.’ This piece appears to have 
remained unacted till 1764, when it was 
brought out as a &rcB at Drury Lone, and 
this or the original was again adapted ^ Gold- 
smith in 1778 for Quick’s benefit (Qehest, 
iv. 891-2, V. 373 ; Biographia Bramatica, 
iL 274). 

Sedley’s poems, together with those of 
Dorset, were collected m ‘ A New Miscel- 
lany,’ 1701, and in a ‘ OoUeotion of Poems ’ 
of the some date. They were published 
smarately, together with hia speeches, in 
1/07, London, 8vo: subsequent editions, 
1722 and 1776. 

[The Works of the Hon. Sir Charles Sedley, 
Bart., in Prose and Verse, with Memoirs of the 
Author’s Life, written by an Eminent Hand, 
2 vols. 1776 (the Memoirs axe nugatory; to1.u. 
contains the preface prefixed by Captain Ayloffe, 
who daims affinity with Sedley, to the Miscel- 
laneous Works, with the Death of Marc Antony, 
1702) ; Collins’s Baronetage of England, 1720, 
i. 327-0 ; Kotes and Queries, 8tb eer. xii, 314 ; 
Popys’s Diary; Langbaine’s English Diamatie 
Poets, 1601, pp. 486-8 ; Genest's English Siaga] 

A. W. W. 

SEDULniS (d. 828), commentator on 
the Scriptures, has often been confounded by 
medifeval writers with Coelius Sedulius the 
poet, who wae the author of the ‘ Carmen 
seculare,’ and of the hymns in the Homan 
Breviary, ‘A Solis ortus Gardme ’ and 'Ho_s- 
tis Herodes impie.’ Both writers are said 
to have been Irishmen, and their works 
have a religious purpose; but Usshei has 
shown that Ooalius Sedulius the poet 
flourished in the fifth century, and must be 
ddiferontiated from the commentator who 
even quotes the poet, and is sometimes termed 
junior, in allusion to his later date, 

Ware identified the later Sedulius with s 
British bishop of Lush birth, who is said to 
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Itave been at Home in 721, and ttere signed 
thedeciees of a Homan, council; but Lanigan 
considers this a mistake, and nothing seems 
to be known of the bishop in question. 

He is with more reason identified with the 
Sedilius or Siadhal, son of Feradaoh, who 
abbot of Edldare, and died in 828. He 
is described by Hepidanus, a monk of St. 
Gall, who wrote in 818, as Sedulius Scotus, 
a ‘distinguished author.’ The works of Se- 
dnlios consist of a Latin commentary on the 
Epistles of Sf. Paul, drawn ftom the works 
of the fathers, and one on the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, collected fromTorious sources. 
They are frequently quoted hy Archbishop 
Ussher in his ‘ Heligiou of the Ancient Irish,’ 
and they have been published in the ' Biblio- 
theca Patrum,’ where they are assigned to 
‘Sedulius Scotus.’ Accordm^ to the ‘Annals 
of the Four Masters,’ Sedulius was abbot of 
Eildare, and died in 828. 

[Ussher’s Works, iv. 245-S8, 291-3, vi. 319- 
332; Lanigan’e Eccl. Hist. i. 17, iii. 266, 
Blbhotheea Fatriun, tom. vi. ; Lahhe apud Sa- 
loniiis, Be ficriptoribus Hoclesiaaticis, pp. 149- 
162.] T. O. 

SEEBOHM, HENEY (1832-1896), or- 
aithologist| born on 12 July 1832, was eldest 
son of Benjamiu Seebohm of Horton Grange, 
Bradford, Yorkshire (who come to Poland 
(torn Germanyin 1816\ by his wife Issther 
IVTieelar, of Hitohin, Hertfordshire. His 
parents belonged to the Society of Friends, 
and he was educated at the Fnends' school, 
York, where he developed a taste for na- 
tural history. At an early age he engaged 
in business, and ultimately settled at Shef- 
field as a manufacturer of steel. His spore 
tine was devoted to ornithology, and mom 
time to time he mode journeys into Hol- 
land, Cireece, Asia Minor, Scandinavia, Ger- 
many, and Siberia to collect and study birds 
in their native haunts. 

One of his most successful expeditions 
was to the valley of the Lower Petchora in 
1876, with Mr. Horvie-Brown, when the 
eggs of the grey plover and of many rare 

K i of hir& were obtained. The account 
voyage, as well as of a trip to Heligo- 
land, whither he went to stu^ the migration 
of the birds at the house of the celebrated 
ornithologist, Herr Ga^e, was given in his 
'Siberia in Europe,’ 8vo, London, 1880. In 
1^7, accompanied by Captain Wiggins, he 
vidted the valley of the Yenesei, wherefucthar 
ornithological discoveries of great impoi'lonce > 
were made, and recorded in his ‘ Siberia in 
Ada,’ 8vo, London, 1882. Later he visited 
Southern Europe and South Africa to study 
Eurowou birds in their winter quarters, and 
to effect materials for his work on 'The 
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Geographical Distribution of the Family 
OharadriidsB,' 4to, London, 1887. 

_ Seebohm joined the British Ornitholo- 
gists* Union and the Zoological Society in 
1873 ; he was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
Geonaphical Society in 1878, and was one 
of the secretaries from June 1890 tiU his 
death. He was elected a fellow of the 
Linneau Society in December 1879. 

In later years he resided at South Kensing- 
ton and Maidenhead. He died on 26 Hov. 

1895. 

Besides the works already named, Seebohm 
was the author of: 1. ' Catalogue of Birds 
in the British Museum, vol. v., Turdidee,’ 
8vo, London, 1881. 2. ‘ A History of British 
Birds and their Eggs,’ 8vo, London, 1883-6. 
3. ‘Classification of Birds,’ 8vo, London, 
1890 ; supplement 1895. 4, ‘ The Birds of 
the Japanese Empire,’ 8vo, London, 1890. 
6. ‘ Geographical Distribution of British 
Birds,’ 8vo, London, 1893. 6, ‘Address to 

the Yorksmre Naturalists’ Union,’ 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1893. He also contributed upwards of 
eighty papers, chiefiy on ornithological sub- 
jects, between 1877 and 1896, to Sie ‘ Ih;o- 
ceedmgs of the Zoological Society,’ 'The 
Ibis,’ and other scientific publications. He 
left unfinished a work on ‘ The Eggs of 
British Birds ’ and on ‘Thrushes.’ 

He woe a liberal contributor to the na- 
tional collection during his lifetime, and at 
his death left his whole ornithological col- 
lection to the British Museum (Natural His- 
tory). 

[Times, 28 Nov. 1895; Nature, 6 Bee. 1896, 
p. 106; Atbeneum, 7 Bee 1895, p. 794; Ibis, 

1896, pp. 169-62 ; intbrmation kindly snppliad 

hy his brother, Mr. F. Seebohm; Brit. Mus. 
(Nat. Hist.) Oat.; Royal Soe, Cat.; Zool. Be- 
cord] B. B. W. 

SEED, JEREMIAH (1700-1747), divine, 
born in 1700, wesson of Jeremiah Seed, who 
graduated B.A. frnm Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1682, and was rector of Clifton, 
Westmoreland, &om 1707 until his death in 
1722 (&rad. Cant, p. 346; Nicolson and 
Buiut, Mist, of Cumi, and West. i. 414'). 
He was educatedat Lowther ^ammar school, 
and matriculated on 7 Nov. 1716 at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, proceedingB.A. on 13 Feb. 
1721-2, and M.A, 1726 ^osieb, Alumni, 
1716-1886, iv. 1271). He was chosen a fellow 
in 1732, and became for some years curate to 
Dr. Waterland, vicar of Twickenham, whose 
frineral sermon he preached on 4 Jan. 1741 
(2nd edit, Loudon, 1742). Seed was pre- 
sented hy hie college in the same year to the 
rectory of Knight's Enhom, Hampshire, 
where he remained until his death on 10 Dec. 
1747. 
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Seed was mucli admired as a preaolier. Cr. 
Johnson remarked that he had ‘ a very fine 
style,' but ‘he was not very theological.’ 
Others deemed his preaching ‘ elegant hut 
languid.’ Two sermons were published during 
his lifetime; others posthumously as ‘Dis- 
courses’ (London, 1/43, 8vo; 6th, 1766). 
‘ The Posthumous "Works,’ consiatiug of ser- 
mons, essays, and letters ‘ from the original 
manuscripts,’ was edited by Joseph Hall, 
M.A., fellow of Queen’s College, London, 
and was printed for M. Seed (? nis widow), 
1760, 2 v^., with a portrait by_ Hayman, en- 
graved by Bavenet. Other editions appeared, 
2 Tols., Dublin, 1760 ; London, 1770, 8to, 
1 vol. ; and the work is said to have been 
translated into Russian. 

[Ohalmers's Biogi. Diet.; Bose’s Biogr. Diet.; 
Du'ling’s Cyclop. Bibliogr. ii. 2688-0; Oent. 
Mag. 1747, p. 692; London Mag. xvi. SSI; 
Lysons’s Bnvitona of London, iii, 686; Bo& well’s 
Johnson, ed. mil, iii. 248.] 0. F. S. 

SEELEY, Sib JOIHT ROBERT (1834- 
1896), historian and essayist, bom in London 
on 10 Sept. 1884, was third son of Robert 
Benton Seelej' [q. v.], publisher. Prom his 
father Seeley imbibed a love of books, to- 
gether with a special bias towards history and 
religious thought. He went first to school 
un&T the Rev. J. A. Barron at Stanmore. 
It was a school where no prizes were given, 
but where more attention than usual was 
paid to English literature. From Stan- 
more ho went on to the City of London 
school, then already winning a reputation 
under Dr. George Ferris "^^dborne Mor- 
timer [q. V.1 Here he made such rapid pro- 
gress that he entered the sixth form vmen 
little over thirteen. But the work was too 
hard for him, and physical exercise was neg- 
lected. His health suffered ; he was obliged 
for a time to leave school. Forced to give 
up his classics, .he took to reading English, 
and obtained a knowledge of English au- 
thors very rare in boys of his age. He had 
already read through 'Paradise Lost’ four 
or five times before he left school. In 1862 
he went to Cambridge, entering the uni- 
versity as a scholar of Chriet’s Collwe. He 
studied classics principally ; he reacfwidely, 
not neglecting me accurate scholarship in 
vogue at Cambridge, but paying attention 
by preference to me literoiy qualities and 
the philosophical and historical contents of 
his authors. He impressed at least one of 
his teachers by his remarkable command 
of language and expression. In society he 
was somewhat reserved and shy, but he 
made some warm friends. Among his con- 
temporaries at Christ’s were C. S. Oalveiley, 
W. (now Sir "Walter) Besant, Skeat, Peile, 
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and other men who afterwards eamTtoli^ 
tinction. Seeley was known as one of tie 
ablest of an able set. His conversation was 
noted for its dialectical subtlety and 
ness, and, though not combative, he never 
shrank from thorough discussion. Ill-health 
compelled him to defer his degree for a year 
hutm 1867 he graduated, his name appearing 
along with three others, at the top of t6 
classical frlpoe. The senior chaucdlop's 
medal, which he also obtained, marked him 
out as, upon the whole, the beat aekolar of 
his year. 

Shortly afterwards he was elected to a 
fellowship in his own college, and was ap- 
pointed classical lecturer, 'l^is post he heM 
for two years. In 1869 he published, undw 
the pseudonym of John Robertson, his first 
book, a volume of poems, which contains a 
poem on thechooshig of David, versifications 
of several paalme, and a aeries of historic 
sketches, chiefly monologues of historic per- 
sonages. Hie mind was clearly busy on the 
two topics whiohinterested him most through 
life — ^religion and history ; but the dramafic 
and personal element is more prominent than 
in hie later works. In 1859 heleft Cambridge 
to take the post of chief classical assiatant 
at his old school. _ In 1863 he was appointed 
professor of Latin in University College, 
London. Here he remained for six years. 
But the study of his professorial subject ^d 
not satisfy hmi ; his mind was actively at 
work on the problems of Christian doctrine 
regarded from an historical point of view. 
In 1865 he publlehed ‘ Ecce Homo,’ in some 
respects the most remarkable of hue works. 
It IB an attempt to present the life, work, and 
teaching of Christ in a simple and positive 
form, avoiding textual and other dubieties, 
sketching and connecting the larger features 
rather than elaborating details. He as- 
sumes iu general the authenticity of the 
go^el narrative, but deals with the person 
of Christ on its human side only. The book 
immediatelyattracted attention, and, though 
intentionally uncontroveieial, provoked a 
atonn of controversy, in which Mr. Glad- 
stone (Good Words, ix. 33 ct sqq."). Cardinal 
Newman, Dean Stanley, and othera took part. 
Its title and the limitation of its scope were 
held to imply a denial of certain doctrines 
which the author deliberately avoided dis- 
cussing. In the preface to a suhsejiiient 
edition he defended himself against miscon- 
structions, without however committinghim- 
self to positive assertions on the subjects in 
question. The book was publiaked mony- 
moiisly, but the secret of its authorship was 
not long maintained. In the preface to the 
first edition Seeley hinted at another volome 
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dealing with some of the topics omitted in 
I^Ecce Homo.’ But ‘ Natural Religion,’ 
published in 1882, cannot in this sense he 
regarded as a seq^uel to the former work. 
‘Natural Religion’ avoids discussing the 
gupematural basis of faith, but does not 
th^fore deny its existence. It endeavours 
to widen the conception of the word ‘ reli- 
mon,’ which the author declares unduly 
panow^, and to establish the possibility of a 
reasonable religion without the supernatural 
element . The work was not so well received 
j 3 ‘Ecce Homo.’ The style is equally vigo- 
rous, the argument as lucid, but the subject 
is devoid of that personal interest and asso- 
ciation possessodoy the earlier hook, while 
the view of religion which it advocates 
appeals only to the few. 

In 1869 Seeley became professor of modern 
history at Cambridge in the place of Charles 
Kingsley, and at Cambridge he remained 
for the rest of his life. He had as yet pub- 
lished nothing Iiistorical beyond some short 
papers, hut lustoricol speculation had inte- 
rested him from early years. His lectures at 
once made a great impression. ^ They were 
carefully prepared, epigrammatic in style, 
animated in delivery, attractive and stimu- 
lating from the originality, width, and sug- 
Mativenesa of their views. Por many years 
bis classes were large, and were by no means 
confined to those who were makmg history 
aqiedal study. Besides lecturing, he held 
weekly classes for the purpose of discussing 
Uatoiical and political questions with ad- 
vanced students. These gatherings were 
called ‘ conversation classes,’ hut they be- 
came, at least latterly, a sort of monologue, 
in which the professor took his class through 
a tegular course of political science. 

In the inaugural lecture which he de- 
livered when appointed professor he defined 
his view of the connection between histoiw 
and poHticB, and laid down the lines on which 
his teaching was consistently to run through- 
oat his tenure of the professorship. He m- 
^ted on the principle that a knowledge of 
history, but especially of the most recent his- 
tory, is indispensahle to the politician, And 
hy history he meant political Wstory — ^not 
biography, nor the history of religion, art, or 
society, but the history of the state. With 
this view, when the historical tripos was 
eatahlished at Cambridge in 1873, he infused 
into it a strong politick element. He would 
indeed have premrred to call it a political 
tripos, and to make history subordinate to 
pontioa. His lectures were, with few excep- 
tions, confined to the Mstory of the last two 
centuries, and Ms attention was mainly given 
to intematlonal history, to the action and 
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reaction of states upon each other. The his- 
tory of Great Britain as a member of the 
European system was, he maintained, a sub- 
ject strangely and unduly neglected in favour 
of domestic or constitutional history hy 
British historians. 

For some time Seeley’s labours were not 
restricted to Cambridge. The income of his 
chair was at first very small, and he was 
conmelled to supplement it by giving lectures 
in the large towns of the north and in Scot- 
land, where he achieved a high reputation 
as a lecturer. Some of his public addresses 
and other papers were collected in a volume 
entitled ‘Lectures and Essays,’ and pub- 
lished in 1870. The most important of these 
are perh^s the essays on the ‘ Rail of the 
Roman Empire’ and on ‘Milton,’ and Lis 
inaugimal lecture at Cambridge. 

Wnile still professor of Latin Seeley had, 
at the request of the 0.xford University Press, 
begun an edition of the first decade of Livy, 
A volume containing the first book of Livy 
was published in 1871. The introduction is 
original and suggestive, and displa|ys his capa- 
city for forming dear and positive oonclu- 
sions on com^icated historical problems. 
But such antiquarian research was not very 
congenial to him, and he never continued the 
edition. 

Some years after he became professor of 
history an anonymous benefactor made an 
addition to the income of the chair, while 
about the same time the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press gave a practical illustration 
of the endowment of research by paying in 
advance for a work on which Seelej was 
engaged. He was thus enabled to give up 
extraneous employment, and to devote him- 
self to his professorial lectures and to the 
book in question. This book, ‘ The Life and 
Times of Stein,’ is probably Seelej^’s most 
solid and lasting contribution to historical 
knowledge, but it was not one of his most 
successful productions. He had little taste 
for personu detail or for simple narrative, 
and the character of Stein barmy lends itself 
to attractive biographical treatbaent. But 
OB an elucidation of the anti-Napoleouic re- 
volution, and of the shore taken by Stein 
and Prussia in the revival of Germany, the 
book has no rival in the English langpiage. 
‘The Expansion of England,’ published in 
1 883, was a greater success so far as pubh'c 
reputation is concerned. This little volume 
consists of lectures delivered in the uni- 
versity, very slightly sliered or amplified for 
publication. It sketches with a remarkable 
unity of view and vigour of treatment the 
great duel with France which began with 
the revolution of 1888 and ended with 
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Waterloo. No previous writer had so suc- 
cinctly and BO pointedly emphasised the co- 
lonial and commercial aspects of that struggle. 
The hook was eagerly taken up by a very 
large public : it drew attention, at an oppop* 
tune moment, to a great suUect ; it surati- 
tuted imperial for provincial interests ; and 
it contributed perhaps more than any other 
single utterance to the change of feeling re- 
specting the relations between Great Britain 
and her colonies which marks the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The study of British foreign policy occupied 
Seeley during the greater part of the re- 
mainder of his life. His original intention 
was to write a detailed history of this subject 
duiing the period covered by the ‘ Expan- 
sion.’ But he found it necessary to supply 
on introduction, and, in tracing the origm_ of 
those principles and antagonisms on which 
the pmicy of the eighteenth century was 
based, he was gradualiy farced back to the 
reign of Elizabeth. It was the ^testant 
reformation, definitely adopted by Elizabeth, 
which in his view determined all the subse- 
quent relations between England and the 
great maritime states of the continent. Thus, 
what had been intended for a short introduc- 
tion gradually swelled into a considerable 
book, which he ieiit completed, but not finally 
revised at his death. It was puhliehed in 
1896, under the title 'The Growth of British 
Policy,’ 2 vols. In this work EUzaheth, 
OromweU, and WiUiam HI are displayed os 
the great founders of the British empire, and 
religion and commerce as the leading motives 
which du-ected their action . Before actually 
setting to work on this book Seeley had pub- 
lished (1886) a concise 'Life of Nemoleon,’ 
expanded from an art^e in the ' Encyclo- 
pesdia Britannica.’ It ia a masterly summary 
of Napoleon’s aims and actions, but ia written 
perhaps fi-om too hostile a point of view, 
and, while doing justice to Napoleon’s great 
powers, deprives him of all claim to origi- 
nality as a statesman. A little book on 
‘ Goethe, ’pnblished in 1893, and a volume of 
‘ Lectures on Political Science,’ issued pos- 
thumously, complete the list of Seeley’s pub- 
lished works. The volume on Goethe is an 
amplification of some papers published in the 
' Contemporary Review’ in 1884 It is a 
study of Goethe the phiiosophar and teacher, 
rather than of Goethe the poet or the artist. 
As in the essay on MUton, it is rather what 
the author had to say than the way he said 
it which seems to have been most interest- 
ing to Sedey. This little volume was under- 
taken as a relief from severer work, for which 
illness made him unfit. 

The last years of his life were rendered 


the attacks of the disease— cancer— to 
he eventually succumbed. HewaselecW 
fellow of Gonville and Cains Collese 
bridge, in October 1882, and in llstt wai 
made K.C.M.G. on the recommendation of 
Lord Rosebery. He had long been in some- 
what weak health, and suffered mnoh from 
insomnia; but he bore his troubles with 
marvellous patience, and attended to his nw- 
fessorial duties whenever not actually inca- 
pacitated by illness. He died at Cambridm 
on IS Jan. 1896. 


In his teaching of modern history Seeley 
adopted, though he did not formulate the 
view that ' history is past politics, and poli- 
tics present history.’ Historical nanative 
without generalisation had no value for him ■ 
he always tried to solve some problem, to 
trace large principles, to deduce some lesm 
If the ooumusions which he reached could 
be made applicable to present difficulties, so 
much the better. History was to be a scbool 
of statesmanship. So eager was he to esta- 
blish general pnnciples that his conclusions 
occasionally appear paradoxical, and are 
sometimes open to dispute. But his method 
is at once stimulating and prodnotiye, and 
his whole conception of the subject tends to 
place it on a high level of public utility. 
Of the duties of the individual towards the 
state Seeley formed a high ideal, and, though 
not an active politician, he held strong poli- 
tical views. In later life he was a lirecal 
unionist^ and on more than one occasion 
raised his voice in public against home rule. 
He was for several years cloae^ connected 
with the Imperial Federation League, and, 
though he never traced out any detmits 
scheme of federation, there was nothing that 
he had more at heart than the maintenance 
of the union between Great Britain and her 
colonies. In university politics he toric httle 
part ; the routine of academic business and 
the labour of examinations were alike dis- 
tasteful to him. He never, even in his 
younger days, went much into society. In 
1869 lie married Mary Agnes, eldest daugh- 
ter of Arthur Phillott, by whom he had one 
child, a daughter, who survives him. 

His chief published works are: 1. ‘David 
and Samuel, with other Poems, original and 
translated, by John Hoheitson,’ 1859. 
3. 'Ecce Homo,’ 1865. 3. ‘Lectures and 
Essays,’ 1870. 4 ‘ T^e first Book of Livy, 
with an Introduction, Historical Examina- 
tiouj^d Notes,’ 1871. 6. ‘ English Lessons 
for Wglish People ’ (written m collabom- 
tion with Dr. Abbott), 1871. 6. ‘The Life 
and Times of Stein, or Germany and Prussia 
in the Napoleonic Age,’ 1878. 7. ‘Natural 
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Religioni’ 1883. 8. ' The Expansion of Eno- ing firm. Ilis thii’d son, Sir John Eobert 
Isni' 9* ‘ Short Life of Kapoleon I,’ Seeley, is noticed separately. 

1>‘85. 10. ‘Goethe reviewed after Sixty Seeleyperaonally engaged in literary work, 

y^Qfs^'lggS. 11. 'The Glrowth of British on both religious and historical lines, sending 
Policy: an Historical Essay,’ 1895. 13. ‘Lee- niaiwcontnbntionstothe‘Times,’the‘iIom- 
tures on Political Science,’ 1896. ing Herald,’ the ‘ Eecord,’ the ‘ Morning Ad- 

rArtides in the Cambridge JReview and the vertiser,' and ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ One of 
Chnst’s College U.igazine by Professor Holes ; his most thoughtful worhs was his ‘ Essays 
article in the Cams College Mhgadne by JDr. on the Church, by a Layman,’ 1834, which 
Teon; memoir prefixed to the Growth of British went through many editions. Its object was 
Policy, by Professor Prothero ; pidrate infor- to show that church establishments were in 
motion.] G. "W. P. accordance with scripture, and that secession 

SEELET, ROBERT BENTON (1798- from the communion of the English church 
IgSfi), puhUsber and author, son of Leonard was not jimtifiable. More interesting was 
S^ton Seeley, publisher, was born in 1798 Seeley’s ‘ The Greatest of the Flontagenets, 
in Ave Marta Lane, London, where his Edward I,’ 1860, which reappeared as ‘ The 
ftther (the son of a booheeller at Bucking- Life and Reign of Edward I,’ 1872. BieTS 
ham) had established himself as a bookseller Seeley successfully defended Edward I from 
and publisher about 1734. The business the contemptuoue atrictiires of Hume and 
was afterwards removed to 169 Fleet Street, other historians, and proved his greatnese os a 
Robert Benton served in his father’s busi- ruler, an opinion that later writers have gene- 
ness until 1826, when he took control of the rally adopted. Seeley’s other writings were ; 
pablisbing branch of it, and entered into 1. ‘ Essays on Romanism,’ 1839. 2. ' Me- 
partnerahip with Mr. Burnside. In 1827 he moirsoftheLifeandWritingsofM.T.Sad- 
opened a shop at 10 Crone Court, from which ler,’ 1342. 3. ‘Remedies for the Perils of 
in 1830 he removed to 172 Fleet Street, and theNation; an Appeal,’ 1843. 4. 'The Church 
in 1840 to 64 Fleet Street. In 1864 he en- of Christ in the Middle Ages,' 1846. 6. ‘The 
teced into partnership with Mr. Jackson and Atlas of Prophecy, being the Propheoies of 
Jfr. Halliday (who both died a few years Daniel, with an Enosition,’ 1849. 6. ‘ The 
later), and in 1 867 he relinquished hie inte- Pope a Pretender : the Substance of a Speech,’ 
Kst in the business to his second sou, ol- 10th edit. 1650. 7. ‘ A Memoir of the Rew. 
thoughfor some years he continued to render A. B. J ohnson,’ 1852. 8, ‘ The Life of W, 
active help in the management. Oowper,’ 1865. 9. ‘ The Life of J. "Wesley,’ 

Seeley was brought up in the traditions of 1866. 10. ‘ The Spanish Peninsula : a Sketch,' 
evangelical churchmanshim and his publica- 1861. 11. ‘Is the Bible TrueP’ seven dia- 
tions were mainly confined to books expound- logues between James "White (a pseudonym.) 
ing evangelical opinions. He issued an edi- and E, Owen, 1862. 12. ‘ Have we any 

tion of the works of Richard CecU [[q. v.l in "Word of GodP’ 1864. IS. ‘Is the Bible 
1833, biographies of Hannah More (1838), TrueP Seven dialogues by a Layman,’ 1866. 
John Newton (1843), and Henry Martyn 14. ‘ Essays on the Bible,’ 1870. 16. ‘ The 

S and many of the publications of the LifeondWritingsofSt.Peter,’ 1873. IS. ‘The 
Missionary Society. Ha was inti- greatest of the Prophets, Moses,’ 1875. 
mate with the Rev. Edward Auriol, Dean LuoitABP BEisrxoir Spelex (1881-1893), 
Boyd, and Dean Ohampneys, whose works the eldest son, horn in 1831, was educated at 
ho published. the City of London school and at Trinity Col- 

Seeley joined his friends in promoting lege, Cambridge, wherehewasfifth wrangler, 
manyreligiousandphilanthropicmovemente. was placed in the first class of the classical 
He was one of the founders of the Church tripos, and in the first class in the moral 
Pastoral Aid Society in 1837, and of the sciencea tripos, naduating B.A. in 1853, and 
Socuety for Improving the Condition of the M.A.inl856. In 1864 he was elected fMlow 
labouring Claeses in 1644, and he served of Trinity College. On 30 April 1656 he was 
on the subdivision of parishes commission in called to the box at Lincoln’s Inn ; he prac- 
1^9. With the Earl of Shofteahnry he tieed as a conveyancer and equity diaughta- 
eimted himself in supporting the factory man,andhi8writtenopinionsdisplayedmach 
bills. He was a member of the metropolitan care and learning. He died at 1 Great Jamee 
board of works from 1566 to 1857. He died Street, London, on 30 Oct. 1893. He edited 
at69HilldropGTeacent, Camden Town, Lon- ‘Euclid,’ 1876; ‘Horace "Walpole and hie 
don, on 31 May 1686, leaving Leonard Ben- "Works, select Poesages from his Writings,’ 
ton Seeley (see below) and wree other sons 1884; ‘Fanny Burney and her Frienda,’ 
and six daughters. The second son, Mr. 1890; and 'Mrs. Thrale, afterwards Mrs. 
Richmond Seeley, succeeded to the publish- Piozzi : a Sketch of her Life aud Passages 
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from her Diaries and Letters/ 1891 (TimeSf 
a, S Nov. 1893). 

[Times, 1 July 1886, p. 1, 8 Jtily p. 7 : Pab- 
lisbers’ Oircalsx, 16 Juno 1886, pp. 601-2, 'with 
portrait; World, November 1808.] G. 0. B. 

SEBMAU or ZEBMAIN, ENOCH 
(169-dr-1744), portrait-pamter, was bora in 
1694 at Danzig' in Germany, where his father 
was settled os a painter. It is possible that 
the famous German ‘ -virtuoso ’ painter, Bal- 
thasar Denner, who received some of his early 
instruction in painting at Danzig, may have 
been a pupil of Seaman’s father, for soma 
of Seemans early paintings were executed 
in imitation of Denner'a manner. Among 
these were a portrait of himself at the aue of 
nineteen, and an old woman’s head in -v^ich 
the 'wrinhles, hair, fabric of clothes, are de- 
lineated in the minute manner which is seen 
in Denner’s worhs. Seeman was brought 
by his father, when young, to London, tmd 
practised there as a ]^ortrait-paiuter with 

f reat success. He resided in St. Martin’s 
,ane, and at first styled himself 'Enoch 
Seeman, junior.’ He was a good portrait- 
painter, and his portraits of ladies were 
much admired. The conventionalities, how- 
ever, of costume and posture have destroyed 
the value of his portraits. His portraits or 
portrait-groups wore sometimes on a very 
large scale, such as the imposing picture of 
the Lapland giant, Gaianus, painted in 1734, 
now at Dalkeith Palace, and &e familygroup 
of Sir John Oust [q.v.] at Belton House, 
Gh:antham. Seeman frequently painted his 
ovm portrait^ in which he is seen in an 
animated attitude, with long flowing hair. 
One example is in the royal picture gnlleiy 
at Dresden, and was engraved by J. G. 
Schmidt. Another, with his dau^ter in 
boy’s clothes, was at Strawberry Hill. A 
portrait by him of Sir IsaacNewton, formerly 
m the possession of Thomas Hollis, E.S.A., 
was engraved in mezzotint by J. MacArdell. 
Seeman also painted George H, Queen 
Caroline (a portrait of whom by him is in 
tiie National Portrait Gallery), and other 
members of the royal family. He died 
suddenly in 1744. His son, Paul Seeman, 
ainted portraits and still life, and his three 
rothers were all painters and ingenious 
artists, one of whom, Isaac Seeman, died in 
London on 4 April 1761. Thename is some- 
times, but erroneously, spelt Zeeman. 

[Yertue’s Diaries (Brit. Mus. Addit. MSS. 
23074. 23070, &c.) ; Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Fainting ; Bedgrave’s Diet, of Artists.] L. 0. 

SEBMANN,BBIlTHOLDOAEL(1826- 
1871), botanist and traveller, bom at Hano- 
ver on 28 Feb. 1826, was educated at the 


Lyceum there, then under Grotefend ths 
celebrated cuneiform acholar, from Aoss 
son he received his first botanical teachiiw 
Seemann’s first botanical paper, ‘Descri^ 
tiones Plantarum Novnrum vel min,, , fS 
nitarum/ published in ‘ Flora ’ in 1844, 
■written when he was seventeen. After 
graduating at GSttingen, he in 1844 cams 
to Kew and worked under John Smith ths 
curator (1798-1888), in order to fit him- 
self for travel as a botanical collector. In 
1846 Sir William Jackson Hooker [q. v,] pro- 
cured Seemenn’s appointment as natnrslut 
to H.M.S. Herald, under Captain H. Kellett 
O.B., then engaged on a hydrographical snri 
vey of the Pacific. Seemann started at once 
for Panama. Finding that the Herald hod 
not returned firom Vancouvar, he explored 
the Isthmus, finding many new plants, be- 
sides hieroglyphics at Verwuas, -which he 
described in a paper read before the Archaeo- 
logical Institute. He joined the Herald in 
January 1847, and remained -with her till 
June 1861. Almost all the west coast of 
America was explored, and three cruises wets 
made into Arctic sens. In Peru and Ecua- 
dor Seemann travelled -with Mr, (afterwards 
Captain) Bedford Clapperton Trevelyan Pim 
[q. V.] firom Payla through the deserts and 
over the Andes to Guayaquil; and inMexico 
he went from Mazatlan over the Sierra Madre 
to Dura^o and Chihuahua, narrowly escap- 
ing the Ciomanche and Apache Indians, m 
1848 the Herald was ordered to Behring 
Strait to search for Franklin, first in com- 
pany with the Plover and afterwards with 
the Enterprise and the Investigator. Herald 
Island was discovered, and a higher latitude 
than any previously attained in that region 
was reached, while Seemann collected man; 
plants and anthropological specimens relnt- 
mg to the Esquimaux, visited Hamtchatka 
and the Sandwich Islands several times, 
and finally came home by Hongkong, Singa- 
pore, the Cape, St, Helena, and Aacenaion. 
‘The Botany of the Voyage/ which -was 
published between 1862 and 1867, with 
analyses by J. D, (now Sir Joseph) Hooker 
and one hundred plates by W. H. Fitch, 
comprises the floras of Panama, north-west 
Mexico, West Esquimauxlond, and Hong- 
kong. Seemann’s ‘Narrative of the Voyage,’ 
pubEsbed in two volum es in English in IMS, 
was translated into German in 1868. Its 
author was made Ph.D. of GBttingen, and 
was elected a member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy Natures Ouriosorum (now the Leo- 
poldme Academy) under the title of Bon- 
pland. In the same year he began, in con- 
junction wibh a brother, who died in 18M, 
to edit a German journal of botany under 
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tbe name of ‘ Bonplandix,’ of whicb ten 
duarto volumes were published at Hanover 
between 1863 and 1862. In 1867 he went 
to Montreal, representing the Linnean So- 
eiety at the meeting of the American 
A^eociation for the Advancement of Science, 
tad took the opportunity to visit the United 
ijtates. In 1860 he was commissioned, with 
Colonel Smythe, B,A,, to report on the Biji 
Idands, before the English government ac- 
oeptsd their cession. His letters, written in 
the voyage out, to the ‘ Athenaeum ’ and the 
‘Gardeners’ Chronicle,' were translated both 
into Erench and into German. He made the 
escentof VoruaandBuIniLevn. His report 
‘On the Resources and Vegetable Froduots 
ofl^i' was presented to parliament, and 
in ]w2 was published separately as ‘Viti: 
in Account of a Government Mission to the 
Vitian or Eijian Islands.’ The appendix con- 
tamed a catalogue of all the previously 
described plants of the islands, and some 
new species were described in ‘Ronplon^a.’ 
In the same year he contributed an essay on 
■Fiji and its Inhabitants ’ to Francis Gsd- 
ton a 'Vacation Tours.’ In 1866 he began 
(he issue of a ' Mora Vitienais,’ in ten quarto 
parts, with one hundred plates by Mtcm Of 
this, nine parts, written by himself, were 
nablished before his death; the tenth, dead- 
^ with the cryptogamio plants, and by 
vstioas hands, was issued in 1873. 

After disoontinuing the issue of 'Bon- 
plaudia’ in 1863, Seemann in 1868 began 
the publication of the ‘Journal of Botany, 
British and Foreign iiom 1869 Dr. Henry 
Trimen [q. v.l and Mr. J. G. Baker were 
associated with him in the editorahip. In 
W some French and Hutch capitalists 
sent Urn to Venezuela to report on its re- 
sources. Hear the Tocuyo he discovered a 
Tiluable bed of anthracite. From Moreh to 
Aogost 1866,_ and during 1867, be accom- 
pimed Captain Bedford Fim to Nicaragua, 
^mann’s letters to the ‘Atheneeum’ end 
to the ‘Panama Star and Herald ' were re- 
printed in 1869 as ' Hotting on the Roadside 
m Panama, Nicaragua, and Mosquito.’ One 
result of these journevswaa the purchase by 
Eaglisb capitalists oi the Javah gold mine, 
Ghontales, Nicacagua^ of which Seemann 
was appointed managing director. He hod 
dso the management of a large sugar estate 
seat Panama, xhe climate rained bw health, 
and he died at Jayali of fever on 10 Oct. 
1871. Seemoim married an Englishwoman, 
who predeceased him, leaving one daughter. 

He bsenma a fellow of the Linnean So- 
ciety in 1862, and wee a vice-president of 
the Anthiopolomcal Society and a fallow 
of the Royal Geographical Somety, In 


botany he made a special study of Camsllia 
and 2'hea, of which he published a synopsis 
in the Linnean ‘ Tmnsactions ’ (vol. xxn.), 
and of the ivy family, his account of which 
was reprinted from tne ‘ Journal of Botany ’ 
in 18(fe, He introduced into cultivation 
the cannibal tomato, eaten with human desh 
in the Fiji Islands, the candlo-tree (Par- 
menttera ceri/era), and several handsome 
species of palm. Regel dedicated to him 
the genus Skmarada, gesnsrads, natives of 
the Andes. 

Besides the botanical works and books of 
travels already mentioned, Seemann was 
author of the following scientific treatises : 
1. 'Hie Volksnamen der omerikanischen 
Pflanzen,’ Hanover, 1861, 8vo. 2. ‘His in 
Europa eingefdhrten Acsoien,’ Hanover, 
1862, 8vo. 3. ‘Popular History of the 
Palins,’ Londom 1856, 8vo. 4. ‘ The British 
Fems at one View,’ with illusttations by 
W. Pitch, London, 186ft 8vo. 6. ‘ Hanno- 
versebe Sitten und Qebraucha in ihrer 
Beziehung zur Pflanzanwelt,' Leipzig, 1862, 
16mo. 6. ‘Revision of the Natural Order 
Hedeiaceee,’ London, 1668, 8vo. He also 
wrote desermtiona in English and German 
of the 84 Coloured Plates of Endlieber’s 
‘Paradisus Vindobonensis,’ 1868, folio, and 
translated from the German descriptions of 
‘ Twenty-four Views of tbs Vegetation of the 
Coaats of the Pacific,’ by F. H. von Kittlitz, 
1861, 8vo. He wrote prefaces to I. J. Ben- 
jamin's ‘ Acht Jahre in Asien und Aftika,’ 
1838, to W. T. Pritchard’s ‘ Polynesian 
Reminisceaces,’ 1866, and to Lindley and 
Moore’s ‘Treasury of Botany,’ 1866. 

Seemann, who displayed remarkable ver- 
satility, wrote numerous articles in peiiodi- 
calsin English, German, and other languages. 
He was amo a musical composer, and was 
author of three short German plays which 
enjoyed popnlority in Hanover, Their titles 
ran ; ‘Wahl macht Qual/ Hanover, 1807, 
8vo; ‘DerWohlthftter wider WillBn,’ Hano- 
ver, 1867, 8vo; and 'Hie gelben Rosen,' 
Hanover, 1867, 8vo. 

[There is a lithographic portrait of him in 
the Journal of Botany for 1872: Gardeners’ 
Gbronisle, 1871, p. 1678 ; Prooeedinga of the 
Linnean Society, I8T1-2, p. Isxiv; Edwards’s 
Photographic Portraits of Men of Eminence, 
186S ; Appleton’s American Hictionaiy.] 

G. S. B. 

SEFFRIH, SEFRIH, SEINFRID, or 
SAFEEP n (li. 1204), bishop of Chiches- 
ter, was archdeacon of Chichester when, in 
1178, he was made dean of that church. He 
was consecrated bishop of Chichester on 
16 Nov. 1180, He was on the side of the 
inooks of Ohrist Church, Canterbury, in tbeir 
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quarrel 'with Ari^hiahop Baldwin, and 'was 
employed bv Urban III and the liing in con- 
nection with the dispute in 1187 and 1188, 
In 1187 a large part of his cathedral church, 
built by Bishop Balph Luffa, and consecrated 
in 1108, was destroyed by a Are which pro- 
bably began on the roof. He used all means 
at his command to repair the damage. The 
-tiiforium suffered little, but the clerestory 
had to be rebuilt j stone vaulting was sub- 
stituted for the wooden roofs of the nave 
and aisles, the eastern limb was almost 
wholly rebuilt and much lengthened, the 
chapels on the eastern aides of tne transepts 
wore added, and pointed single-light windows 
took the place of the Norman windows in 
nave and choir (STHPiiniiB). The church 
was dedicated in September 1199, but the 
rebuilding was not Anished in Seffrid's life- 
time, Sef&id is said also to have rebuilt 
the bishop’s palace. In 1189 he was present 
at the coronation of Eichard 1, and at the 

t reat council at Fipewell. He strongly con- 
emned the outrage indicted by the chan- 
edlor on QooCftey (d. 1212) [q. v.}, arch- 
bishop of York, in 1191, and wrote to the 
monks of Oauterbury declaring that he was 
ready to take port in ave^ng such on insult 
to the whole church. He was ordered by 
the king, then in cimtivity, to come to him 
in Germany in 1198 in company with the 
chancellor (Roo. Hov. ill. 212), He was 
present at the new coronation or Riohard on 
l7.^ril 1194, and at the coronation of John 
on ^ May 1199. In September 1200 he 
was too ill to attend the archbishop’s synod 
at Westminster, He died on 17 March I 


Stationers’ Company on 24 SepVi,157~Hl 
was the author of: 1. ‘ A brsfe Deelmtioa 
of the great and innumerable Myseti»s and 
Wretchednesses used i[n] Courtes ryalL madfe 
by a Lettre whyoh mayster Alayn Charatw 
wrote to hys Brother. Ne^^ augmented 

^jFranm Segar! 
B.L., _ 1649, 12mo. A fragment of thn 
tract IS m the Bodleian Librarv. It wa? 
probably a new edition of Gaston's 
tion of Alain Ohartier’s ‘ Curial,’ Ptefiied 
to it are Ava four-line stansos ‘ to the reader' 
by Segar (Ritson, Biblioffraphia Foetieii,M 
327; HazLiTT, p, 96). 2. ‘C^ 

ta 3 mB Psalmes select out of the Psalter of 
David, and drawen into Englishe metre, wh 
Notes to every Psalmein iv. partes to Synee 
by F. S. Printed by WiUiam Seres,’ London 
1663, 8vo. This is dedicated in Sternhold’s 
stanza to Lord Russell, by 'your lordeshyps 
humble orator, Francys Seager.’ Th^ 
are nineteen psalms, followed by a poem in 
tba same metre entitled ‘ A Description of 
the Lyfa of Man, the Worlds and Vanities 
thereof’ (Lowmpes, under Paalma, p. 19M; 
DiBMiir, Typographical Antiquities, iv. 200)! 
S, ‘The Schoole of Vertue and Booke of 
good Nourture for Ohyldren and Youth to 
learne theyr dutie by newly perused, cor- 
rected and augmented by the Anctonr 
F. 8. With a briefe Declaration of the 
Dutie of eohe degree. Printed by ‘Waiiam 
Seres,’ 1667, 16mo. An acrostic giving the 
author’s name (Seager) is preAzed to this 
volume, which is divided into twelve chap- 
ters of doggerel rhyme. This is the earliest 
known edition of a once popular work. It 


1204. With the consent of the dean and 
chapter of Chichester he mode statutes for 
the canons and vicars of the cathedral, which 
strengthened the independence of the chap- 
ter, and he regulated the residence of the 
canons and the duties of the dignitaries of 
the church. He founded a hospital for 
lepers half a mile to the east of Chichester, 
and another farther off in the same direc- 
tion. 

[Stephens's Mem. of S. Saxon See, pp. 66-9, 
321 ; Getvase of Cant. i. 296, 386, 412, 491, 
Fpp. Cantuar. pp, 67, 161, 167, 346, Gesta 
Hentici II de (B. Abbas), ii. 28, Bog. Hov. ii. 
264, iii. 16, 212, 247, iv. 90, B. de Diceto, iL 
169, Ann. Winton, ii. 78,79, and "Wav, pp. 242, 
262, 256, ap. Ann. Monast. (these six Bolls Sex.) ; 
God-win, De PiffisulibuB, p, 603, ed. Richardson.] 

■W.H, 

SEGAR or SEAGER, FRANCIS ifi, 
1549-1508), translator and poet, whose name, 
variously spelt, is that of an old Devonshire 
family, -was probably the ‘ Francis Nyeholson, 
alias Seagar,’ who was made of the 


has boon reprinted by the Early English 
Text Society in the ‘ Bahees Book,’ 1868 

S ip. oxiii. 883-66). It was edited by Robert 
rowley [q, v.], who added ‘ certain mayets 
and graces/ and abridged in Robert weste’s 
‘ Boure of Demeanor^ (1619, reprinted in 
1817 and in 1808 in the 'Bahees Book’), 
Wood says that Crowley’s version was in 
his time ‘commonly sold at the stalls of 
ballad-singers ' (Notes and Queries, 4th set. 
-yi. 462), 

In the 1663 edition of the ‘ Myrrour for 
Magistrates ’ Segar has a poem of forty-four 
seven-line stanzas, entitled ‘ How Riwaide 
Flautagenet, Duke of Glocester, murdered 
Ms brother's Children^ usurping the Orowne’ 
(No. 24), Hi the ensumg prose colloquy ‘ the 
meetie ’ of the poem is, with reason, com- 
ploiued of, but its irregularity defended os 
suitable to Richard’s oharaoter, Ghe poem 
reappears in the editions of 1671, 1576, 
1678, and 1816 (p. xxi, and u. 881-95). 

Francis was perhaps a member of the 
yeoman family of Sesgar or Segar of Broad 
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Clyst, DeTonaWre, of -wliom a representative, 
Joes Sbaqab 1656), graduated B.A. 
ftom Wadiam OdUege, Oxford, in May 1617, 
and M.A. ftom St. Mary HaU in June 1820. 
He received the living of Broadclyat from 
Ilia kinsman, ^Villiam Seagar, the patron, in 
1031, and died at Pitminster, Somerset, on 
13 April 1666, having puhlished ‘ The Bia- 
covcry of the ‘World to come' (Londo^ 
1650, 4to j a copy is in Dr. Williams’s Li- 
brary). He subscribed hie name to ‘The 
Joint Testimonie of the Ministers of Devon ’ 
(1648), and he may be the ‘John Seager’ 
who married Dorothy Sndling at Flympton 
St. Mary on 11 Nov. 1622 (ViviAif, yiait. of 
Dei'oa.p. 694; Gaedhteh, 2i!ey. (j/' WadAam, 
L26; Omvbb, Neeles. Anii^. i. 126; Wood, 
Atiena Oami. ed. Bliss, iii. 276 ; Fostdb, 
Alumni Ooeon , ; note from the Bev. J. Ingle 
Dredge). 

[Coiset’a Oollectanea, pt. x. pp. 227-80; 
Wood's Athenie Oxon. i. S44 ; Cat. of Brit. Mvm. 
Ltbriry; ‘Warton’a EUt. of English Poetry, 
1871, IV. 142, 166, 199.] E. B. 

SEGAJR, Sib ‘WILLIAM (d. 1688), Gar- 
ter king-of-arms, was, according to Anstis, 
Eon of Francis Segar, who, as it is said, was 
a prothonotory in Holland. His mother, 
Ann, was daughter of Eichard Sherrard. 
Be was bred a scrivener, and held some em- 
ployment under Sir Thomas Heneage [q. v.], 
Tice-chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, and 
tbrongh the interest of that statesman he 
gained admittance to the Oollege of Arms, 
Wg created Portcullis pursuivant at Derby 
House by George Talbot, earl of Shrews- 
bury, 10 June 1686. In that capacity he 
attended the rolendid festival of St. Gteorge, 
kept at ‘Utreenh 23 April 1686, by the Earl 
of Leicester, On 4 Jan. 1688-9 he was 
made Somerset herald, and in 169S he was 
created Norroy hing-of-orms, though hia 
patent is dated as ^te as 2 June 1602 
(RnrjsB, FesAera, xvi. 451). 

In 1603 a biE passed under the signet for 
tdranemg Segar to ^e office of Garter ki^- 
of-arm8,in succession to Sir WiUiam Dethi& 
fq.r.], and upon this foundation, without the 
authority of the great seal, he, under the ap- 
pellation of ‘ Bex Armorum Otdinis,’ carried 
the insignia of the Garter to the king of Den- 
mark. But Dethick, soon after this msseisin, 
vas reinstated, and on 8 Sept, he was 
joined in a commisaion, ^ his proper style, 
to invest the Duke of Wiirtemberg, The 
dicumatancesof this investiture led to ftesh 
censures of his conduct, and he was deposed 
fbom his office. Segar, being conscious of 
the invalidity of the former signet, procured 
a new one, and likewise a patent under the 


great seal in January 1606-7 constituting 
him Garter king-of-arms. 

In 1612 he was sent with the insignia of 
the order to Maurice, prince of Orange, and 
on 5 Nov. 1016 he was knighted at White- 
hall (Mbioaxed, Book of Bktffhts, p. 168). 
Zb December 1616 he was imposed upon by 
Ralph Brooke, York herald, who by artifice 
procured him to attest and confirm armorial 
bearings to Gregory Brandon, the common 
hangman of Londoi^ see Bbabdoe, Rich vbdI 
Botih Segar and &ooke were committed 
prisoners to the Marshalsea, hut when the 
iniquitous business was unravelled Segar was 
restored to &eedom, and on 5 April 1617 the 
king granted him on annual admtion of 101. 
to £u stipend (Btubb, xvii. 5). On 16 Nov. 
1618 he was appointed one of the special 
commissioners to inquire into the condition 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields (ib, p. 119). He was 
one of the eminent persons recommended by 
Edmond Bolton in 1624 to be members of 
the projected Academy Royal, or Oollege 
and Renate of Honour (ArcAeeologia, xxxii. 
146) ; and in 1627 he was joined in a special 
commission, with Dudley, lord Carleton, to 
invest the Prince of Oron^ with the insignia 
of the order of the Garter (Btuee, xviii. 
889^. He died in December 1638, and was 
huned in the chancel of the church at Rich- 
mond, Sunej’, on the 11th of that month. 

He married, first, Helen or Eleanor, 
daughter of Sir — Somers of Bent, knight ; 
and secondly, Mary, daughter of R^ert 
Browns of Evington, Herefordshire. He 
had a large family. 

His works are: 1. An account of the 
festival of St, George, kmt at Utrecht by 
the Earl of Leicester, 1680; in Stow’s ‘An- 
nales,’ ed. Howes, 1616, p. 716, 2. ‘The 
Books of Honor and Aimes, Wherein is 
discoursed the causes of QuarreU and the 
nature of Iniuries, with their Bepulses’ 
London, 1690, 4to. 3. ' Armes of 
the Knightes of the Noble Order of the 
Garter ’ [1691] (cf.THOBFE, Catalogue <f Am- 
cient MamueripU for 1836, p. 148, where a 
detailed account is given of the contents of 
the work). 4. ' Honor, MiUtary and Ciuil, 
centred in fouie hookes,’ London, 1602, 
fol., dedicated to the Queen. A portrait or 
the author, engraved by Francis Delaram, 
forms, in some copies, the front ispiece. Some 
chapt^ in this work ore taken almost ver- 
batim from the ‘ Books of Honor and Armes.’ 
The third hook contains fifty-four ourious 
and interesting chapters upon the subjects of 
jousts, tournaments, triumphs, and maugu- 
rations of emperors, kings, and princes. 
' Horace Walpole, earl of Orford, reprinted 
I many of these chapters, at the Strawberry 
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Hill press, in a volume entitled ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Antiquities,’ 1772, 4to (of, Daixa.- 
•WiT, Inquiries into the Origin and Progress 
of lEeraldrg, p, 222), 6. Verses in praise 
of J. GuiUim’s ‘ Rudimentes of the Arte of 
Armorye,* circ. 1610, Addit. MS. 20680. 
6. ‘The Genealogie or Fedegxee of . . . 
Captaine Sir Wiluam Cole of the Gastell of 
Enesirillen,* 163a compiled in collaboration 
with WiUiam Pensou, Lancaster herald. 
This was 
4to, with 

Sir W. Bethoin and Sir J. Bernard Burke, 
Ulster kings-of-arms. 7. ‘R. Jacob! I 
Delineatio Metrica,' being Latin verses ad- 
dressed to James I and the Emperor 
Charles Y, Royal MS. in British Museum, 
12 G, ix. 8. ‘ Aspidora Segariana, or the 
Grants, Confirmations, &c. oi Sir W. Segar,’ 
Addit. MS. 12226 : a copy collated by 
Simon Segar, his great-grandson. 9. ‘ The 
Earl Marshal his Office both in Peace and 
War. Set down by the Special Command- 
ment from the Ring’s Majesty’s own Mouth,* 
printed in GuUlinrs ‘ Display of Herald^,* 
ed. 1724, from the Ashmoleon MS. 866, 
p.4Sl. 10. ‘Fedigreeof theFamily of Weston, 
of Sutton Place, Surrey. Addit. MS. 81890. 
11. ‘ The Arms and Descents of all the Rings 
of England from Egbert to Queen Elizabeth,’ 
Addit. MS. 27438. 12. ‘ Baxonamum 

Genealogioum : or the pedigrees of the Eng- 
lish Peers, deduced from the earliest times 
, . , including as well collateral as lineal 
descents. Originally compiled ... by Sir 
W. Segar, and continued to the present time 
by Joseph Edmondson,’ 6 vols., London, 
1764-84, fol. IS. ‘ Original Institvtions of 
the Princely Orders of OoUars,’ Edinburgh, 
1823, 4to, privately printed from a fine 
manuscript on veUum, in the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates ; dedicated to James L 
To him has been attributed the authorship 
of' The Cities neat Concern, in this Code 
or Question of Sonour and Arms, whether 
Apprenteship extinguisheth Gentiy P ’ 1676 
(Moitlb, Biol. JSeraldica, p. 194). The real 
author was Edmund Bolton [q. v.J 
His great-grandson, Sntoit ^oob (Jl, 
1666-1712), son and heir of Thomas Segar 
of St. Giles-in-tihe-Fifilds, Middlesex, was 
admitted a member of Gray’s Inn in 1656, 
On 14 June 1677 he was appointed collector 
of all the duties of the house, except com- 
mons due to the steward. In 1674 he was 
appointed second butler and Uhtary keeper, 
and in 1676 several sums of money were paid 
to him for ' setting up of the Readers' coates 
of armes in the Library’ (DoiTTirwAiTE, 
Grag’e Inn: its Sistory and AssookMons, 
1886, pp. 23, 178, 279). He published 


privately printed [London f], 1870, 
. additions under we certificates oi 


‘ Honores Anglioani ; or TitUs of 
the Temporal froMity of the English Katiw 
(quatenus such) have had, or do now eni™ < 
London, 1712 W 1715,’ 8vo (Morw 
278, 279). He was also the author of 
Table showing the number of gentlemen ad 

mitted into the societyof Gray’s Lm beach 

year from 1621 to 1674, with au alphabetical 
List of the Benchers and Treasurers and 
other matter directly drawn from authentt^ 
sources ’ (Harleian MS. 1912). ® 

[Addit, MS. 34217 f. 2 J; AnaUs’s Order of 
the Garter, i. 398 ; Ashmole’s JEKst. of the Garter 
Append. Ixxiv. pp, 418, 618 ; Bromley’s Oat 
of Engr. Portraits; Brydges’s Oensnra Lit," 
Letters of George, Lord Carew, to Sir Thomas 
Rob, pp. 72, 73; DaUaway'e Inquiries, p. 122 ' 
Foster’s Gray’s Inn Admission Begister, prei 
face; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of England; 
lim’s Display of Heraldry (1724), i. 66 , 4 ie . 
Harleian MSS. 1084, 1107 art. 21, 1301 arl. 7 ’ 
Lansdowne MS. 266, art 65 ; Monle’s Bibl! 
Herald, pp. 37. .52, 194, 279 ; Nicholfl'a Progr. 
Eliz. iii. 41 ; Hicolas’s Memob of Augustine 
Vmcsnt, p. 55 ; Notes and Queries, 3id ser. zi. 
480 ; Noble's College of Anna, pp. 172 , 181, Ue' 
208, 202, 230, 293 ; Weevep’s Funeral Mon! 
p. 6ff2.] T. c. 


SEGRAVE, GILBERT na (d, 1264), 
judge, was second son of Stephen de Segrave 
(d. 1241) [q. V.], by Rohesia, daughter of 
Thomas Despeuser. His elder brother having 
died in their father’s lifetime, he succeeded to 
the family estates in Leicesteishiie in 1241, 
Dugdale seems to have been in error b de- 
scribing him as a canon of St, Paul’s, for he 
does not appear in the lists. In 1231 Gil- 
bert de Se^ave had a grant of Eegworth in 
Leioestershira, and shortly after was made 
governor of Bolsover Castle. He was ap- 
pointed justice of the forests south of the 
^ent in 1242 (^les Gascons, i. 104, &o.) 
and governor of Kenilworth Castle. In 1251 
he was one of the justicee to hear pleas b 
the city of London, but was not noticed as a 
judge after January 1262, In 1263 he ac- 
companied the kmg to Gascony (p. i. 2131, 
2196, 2199, 2620). In Januaiy 1264 he was 
sen t home by the Idng as one of hia messengers 
to ask for money from the parliament (Maxi, 
Pabxb, V. 423). Afterwards he rqoined the 
king, and was in Gascony on 16 June, and at 
Bordeaux as lata as 7 Sept. {BOles Gascons, 
i. 3792, 4016). Very soon afterwards, having 
obtained a safe-conduct from Louis IZ,ha 
started home through Foitou in the com- 

E ony of John de Flessis, ear] of Warwick 
q.v.], and other nobles. The par^ was 
treawerously seized by the citbens of Fens 
in Poitou, where Segrave fell iH, and died 
in prbon before 8 Oct. (cf, *8. i. 3487 j Asm, 
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Vi«. i**- ward^iliips 

\rere granted to the Mug’s son Edward 
iii. 10* ; HSles Gascma, i. 37 20). Ha maii-ied 
^abilia, daughter and heiress of Bobett de 
(jliaucumb (J&cerpt. e Hot. Finium, i. 462j. 
Sy her he was father of Nicholas de Segrave, 
fist baron Segrave [q. v.], and of Alice, wife 
jf'lVillitnn Mauduit, earl of Warwick [q.v.] 
Matthew Paris (v. 463) describes him as ‘ vir 
gobilis ac dives et morlbus adornatus.’ 

[Matthew Paris ; Dunstable Annals ap. Annales 
Mi^sstiei. vol, iii.; Nichols’s Hist. Leiccstcr- 
sliiie, iii. 409 ; Foss’s Judges of England.] 

0. L. E. 

SEGEAVE, GILBERT nu (d. ISIS?), 
tbeologiun, was presumably a member of the 
haionial house ra Segrave of Segrave, Lei- 
cestershire. He graduated as a doctor of 
theology and canon law at Oxford, and was 
OB 6 Feb. 1297 made prebendary of Milton 
Eiiclesia in the cathedrm of Lincoln, and later 
stchdeacon of Oxford, At the request of the 
pope, Thomas of Corbridge [q. v.], archbishop 
of xork, gave him the sacristy of the chapm 
ofSt.Sepulchreatyork. Edwardl demanded 
tM oiSee for one of his own clerks, and on 
the death of Corbridge in 1304 Segrave was 
dsprired of it. Probably in connection with 
this matter, Segrave in 1309 claimed forty 
nuuks from Oorbridge's executors. He died 
St the Roman court, probably at Avignon, 
before 13 March 1313, on which data the pope 
appointed a Roman cardinal to his stall m 
iWoln, and to the archdeaconry of Oxford, 
Tocant by his death. Two works, *Quees- 
tiones Theologicee ’ and ' Quodlibeta,’ are as- 
cribed to him. He is often confused with 
OQbert de Segrave (d. 1316) [q. v.J, bishop 
of Loudon. 


St. Martin’s in Lincoln Cathedral (Lu 
Xevb, i. 181), and pi’obubly later that of 
Portpoole in St. Pam’s, London, of which 
church he was precentor in 1310. He was 
elected bishop of London on 17 Aug. 1313, 
received the temporalities on 28 Sept., and 
was consecrated on 23 Nor. at Canterbury 
by Henry Woodlock, bishop of "Winchester, 
the see of Canterbury being then vacant. 
On 24 March 1314 he was enthroned in St. 
Paul’s, and the same day laid the foundation- 
stones, us founder of a new feretory for St. 
Erkenwald [q. v.J He began a visitation 
of his diocese, visiting St, Paul’s in person 
on 18 April, and in Miw dedicated several 
altars in the church. He died on 18 Dec. 
1316, and was buried on the 30th. By Tan- 
nePj Who, however, nves materials for ooiv 
recting his mistake, Fuller, Newcourt, 
KichoUs, Canon Rains, and others, he is 
confused with Gilbert de Segrave (<2. 1313?) 
[q.v.], theologian ; the reasons for rejecting 
their view will be gathered from a compari- 
son of the lives of the two Gilberts. 

[Ann. Londin, and Ann. Panliniap, Chronicles 
of £dw, I and Edw. II, i. 230, 275. 280 (Kolls 
Ser.) 5 Tanner's Bibl. Brii. p. 660 j Le Nave’s 
Fasti, iL 184, 348, 426, ed. Hardy; Newcourt’s 
Bepertorium, i. 17 > Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 
409, 866 ; Cal. Close Bolls, Edw. I and Edv. U, 
passim.] TV. H. 

SEGRAVE, Sm HUGH (d. 1886 P), 
treosnier of England, presumably conned ed 
with the baronial house of Segrave, extinct 
in the direct male line in 1333, was keeper 
of the castle of Burstwick, and of the forests 
of Kingswood and FRwood in Gloucester- 
shire, under Queen Philippa. In these offices 
ha, then being a knight, was confirmed by 
Edward m in 1369. He served in the 


[T. Stubbs ap. Hist, of Tork, ii, 412 (Rolls 
Ssr.l ; Lelaud’s Comment, de Scriptt. p. 408, ed. 
Hall, ami Bale’s De Scriptt. Brit. Cent. zii. 07, 
taken from Leland, do not confuse the two 
Segiaves, but Tanner’s Bibl. Brit. p. 660, does 
eonfiisa Iheni, though giving full notes on both ; 
Is Neve’s Fasti, ii. 66, 187, ed. Hardy; Baine’s 
Taati Ebor. p. 366.] "W. H. 

SEGRAVE, GILBERT nn (d. 1310), 
bishop of London, son of Nicholas de Segrave, 
fiiBt boron Segrave [q. v.], was in 1279, 
when he was a subdeacon, presented by his 
father to the livi^ of Kegwoxth, Leicester- 
shire. In 1282 John Peckham, archbishop 
of O&nterbmy, gave him the benefice of Hnr- 
laxton, Staffor&hire. Having in 1291 re- 
ceived a disj^ensation for plurality of bene- 
fices, he was, in August 1292, instituted to the 
living of Aylestone, Leicestershire, and also 
held the rectory of Fen Stanton, Huntingdon- 
fiiire. In 1302 he reoeived the prebend of 


French war, and in 137C received 451. 10s. id. 
as wages for himself and his retinae. In. 
1372 he was with others commissioned to 
treat with the Flemish. On 20 July 1377 
he was appointed of the council of Ri- 
chard H, and in 1380 was made steward of 
the king’s household. He was employed in 
1381 in negotiating the Mag’s marriage with 
Anne of Bohemia. Being a personal h'iend 
of Thomas, abbot of St. Albans, who solicited 
his help, he did what he could for the abbey 
in the troubles brought upon it by the revolt 
of the oommone. On 16 July he received the 
custody of the great seal, and kept it until the 
appointment of WiUiam Oonrtenay[q. v.lthe 
archbishop, as chanceUox on 10 Aug- on which 
day Sclavs was made treasurer of the king- 
dom. He addressed the commons in parlia- 
ment on 18 Nov., declaring the Mug’s revo- 
cation of the charters of manumission. In 
that year he received from the king the 
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manor of Oyerhall in Essex, to hold hv the 
service of making ‘ -wa&es,’ and attendance 
on the coronation (Fos^. He also held an 
estate in Eempston, Bedfordshire. Oon- 
jointly with two others he had the custody 
of the great seal for a few weeks from 
11 July 1882. A new treasurer was M- 
pointed on 17 Jan. 1886, in which year 
grave was dead. 

P OBs's Judges, iv. 86-7; Bymer's Foedera, 
iii, pt. li. p. 932, iv. 10, 118, 119, 123, 
Abbrev. Bot. Orig. ii. 304, Litt. Fat. p. 203, 
Devon’s Issue BoU of T. da Brantungham, p. 89, 
Inqnis. post mortem, iii. 84 (these five Bccord 
Publ.) ; Cal. of Patent Bolls, 1377-81, ed. 1896, 
passim ; Bot. Pori. iii. 99, Chion. Anglies, p. 334, 
T. Walsingbom, ii. 30, Qeata Abb. S. Albani, iii. 
322, 346 (uese three Bolls Ssr.); BishopStubbs’s 
Const. Hist. ii. 460-1, ed. 1876).] W. H. 

SEGRAVE, JOHN db (1266f-1826), 
haron, born about 1260, was the eldest son 
and heir of Nidiolos da Segrave, first baron 
Segrave [q. v.j|, and of his wife Matilda. In 
1270 ha married Christiana, the daughter of 
Sir Hugh de Flessetis [see under PlESSis or 
Fibsbbxis, J OHir nn, Eabl obWabwiob:], and 
his wife Margaret, &om whom he received 
in h-ank marriage the manor of Stottesdon. 
At the same time his sister Annahd was 
married to Hugh’s son John. After his 
father-in-law’s death John de Segrave had 
custody of his lauds during the minority of 
his heir {Cal. Close Solis, 1307—18, p. 881). 
In 1277 and 1282 he served in the two 
great campaigns against Llywelyn of Wales 
{Farl. Writs, i. Sfl). In October 1287 he 
went to Ireland, nominatW proctors to re- 
present him for one year (&l. Patent PoUa, 
1281-92, p.278). On 6 Aug. 1291 he re- 
ceived at Berwick letters 01 protection for 
one year on staying in ScotJand on the king's 
service (id, p. 410 ; Mist. Poe. Saotl, i. 218). 
He was afterwards constant^ employed m 
the Scots wars. On the death of his fathffl 
in 1296 John, then thirty-nine years of age, 
entered as heir into the posseseion of his 
m-operty (CcZencZarmm Oenealoffioim, p. 628). 
He was first summoned to the Bury parlia- 
ment of November 1296 (Parf. Writs, i. 831), 
and was henceforth regularly summoned 
until his death. 

On 14 Jan. 1297 Segrave was one of the 
magnates attending the Hiloiytide parlisr 
ment at York, with the intention of proceed- 
ing against the Scots (HnmiroBUBOH, ii. 
166). But home troubles supervened, and 
the expedition was postponed. Segrave now 
closely attached hiiuself to one of uie leaders 
of the bazonial opposition. In 1297 Segrave 
made an indenture with Roger Bigod, fifth 
ear] of Norfolk and marshal of England 


[q. y.], by which he covenanted to serve tb, 
earl, with five other knighte, in war and in 
peace, for the rest of his life in Enda-T 
Wales, and Scotland. He was to receive 
war 40s. a day for himself and his eompanT 
including twenty horses, and in return W,! 
tained a grant of the earl’s manor of Lodens 
in Norfolk (DueDABB, Baronage, p. 6741 
This intimate relation with the leader of the 
growing baronial opposition to Edward I 
determined Segrave'a future policy. Never- 
theless he was ordered to aid the sbariff, , 
of Warwick and Leicester in coercing the 
recalcitrant clerka who followed Archh^op 
Winchelsea in refusiiw to aid in the nnUn, ,,,] 
defence ( Cal. Patent Boll, 1291-1301, p.239j 
During the crisis of 1297 he was sununoned 
on 1 July to appear in London to attend the 
king beyond sea, hut he appeared as proiv 
for the earl who concealed his un- 

wiUingness to attend the king under the 
plea of sickness {Foedera, i. 872). However 
Segrave soon transferred his energy to SreU 
land, On 28 Dec. 1297 he received letters 
of protection for himself and his Mowers, 
on their moceeding to Scotland on the king’s 
service (Gottub:, Scotland in 1S9S, pp.iy8, 
26), and he subsrauently fought m the Fal- 
kirk campaign. In 1299 he was again eiun- 
moned to fi^t against the Scots. In 1800 
he was once more in Scotland, taking a con- 
spicuous part at the siege of Oarlaverock, 
repiesentingthe earl marehalinthis campaign 
as at the musters of 1297 Q8i'»s of Carlave- 
rock, p. 12 ; cf. Laboxopt, li. 822). 

In 1301 Segrave attended the parliament 
at Lincoln, and was one of the signatories 
of the famous letter of the barons to the pope, 
dated 12 Feb. He is described as 'John, 
lord of Segrave ’ {Foedera, i. 927). On 5 Aug. 
1802 he was appointed to the custody of the 
castle of Berwiok-on-Tweed {Met, Doe. 
Sootl. ii. 444), On 29 Srat. he was ordered 
to execute in bU haste a foray into Scotland 
os far BB Stirling and Tfirkmtilloch {ib. il 
448). After November the truce with the 
Scots ended, and Segrave was entrusted with 
the custody of Scotland (Bjsbakqbs. Qtron , 
pp. 212-18). On the first Sunday m Lent 
ISOS Segrave, Ms followers being at the time 
scattered in wee detachments, was suddenly 
attaolffid when near Edinburgh by some Scote 
in ambush, severely wounded, and taken pri- 
soner with twenty other knights. He was, 
however, subsequently recaptured by the 
other portions of his army who had escaped 
the earlier surprise (HisHAuaBB, p. 214; cf. 
HBUlNUBUBan, ii. 222-8 ; Laboiof^u.S^. 
Segrave continued in Scotland after Ed- 
ward I arrived to prosecute the war in 
son. He was present at the siege of Stir- 
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which Burrendered on 24 1304, 



Bdword now seemed over, and Segrave’8 
main businesB was to administer the con~ 
ntieied districts, and to track out 'William 
Wallace, who still held out. In March 1304 
Segrave defeated Wallace in one of his lost 
attempts at resistance ( Wallace Papers, 
pp. 179-80, Maitland Olub). Next summer 
Wallace was handed over to Segrave, who 
personally escorted his prisoner to London, 
reaching the city on 22 Aug. 1306. Before 
this Edward had on 18 Aug. put Segrave 
at the head of the special commission ap- 
pointed to try Wallace (ii. p. 186 ; of. Aim. 
hmdin. p. 139). He remomed responsible 
for 'Wallace’s custody during his imprison- 
ment in London, and on 23 Aug. pro- 
nounced the sentence of treason against 
him. After 'Wallace’s death Segrave took 
hia remains back to Scotland, receiving 16s. 
as the cost of their carriage (Hist. Doe. Scotl. 
ii. 486). On 26 Oct. he received five hun- 
marks of salary from Hilarytide to 
1 Aug. 1306 (tA ii. 483). It looks os if this 
vrere regarded as the date of his ceasing to 
act os warden of Scotland. In 1306 he was 
again summoned to Carlisle to share in Ed- 
ward I’s first expedition against the Scots. 

Under Edward H Segrave received nume- 
rous offices. In the early months of the new 
leip he became justice of the forests beyond 
Trent, and constable of Nottin^'hom Castle. 
On 10 Morcdi 1309 he was appointed warden 
of Scotland, with a following of sixty men 
at arms (Pasdera, ii. 70), and on 10 April 
1310 the appointment was renewed (id. ii. 
106). As Scotland was now rapidly falling 
into the hands of Hobert Bruce, Sw'ave^ 
work was rather to preserve the English 
frontier than to govern a country that hud 
almost entirely rmected Edward Il’s autho- 
rity. He is m met described by a border 
ohronicler as warden of the marches on the 
aide of Bcrwicl; (Chron. de Zaneivost, p. 
213). But a continued truce from Novem- 
ber 1309 to the summer of 1310 restricted 
Segrave’s efforts. He adhered to the barons 
during the struggle against Gaveaton, and 
as a result his offices of constable of Notting- 
ham and justice of the forests beyond Trent 
were on 1 Oct. 1810 transfened by the king 
to Gaveaton himself. Both grants were re- 
newed to Gaveston two months before his 
execution, but such forme ore not likely to 
have really displaced Segrave in favour of 
the Idng’e friend. On 4 Sept. 1312, soon after 
Uaveston’s death, Segrave received the office 
of keeper of the forests on this side Trent 


(Oil. ClosePolls, 1313-18, p. 401). In 1314 
he took part in the great exx)pdition against 
Scotland, and on 24 June fought at Ban- 
nockburn. After the English defeat he 
fled towards Carlisle, end took refuge with 
others in the castle of Bothwdl; but the 
sheriff, who held the castle, deserted from 
Edward to Bobert Bruce, and handed over 
the fugitives as prisoners ((Jhron. de Laner- 
oost, p. 228 ; cf. Moite op hlAXuissmmv, p. 206 ; 
G. leBasub, pp. 8, 171). Semavewaskept 
in Scotland until the end of the year, when 
he was released in exchange for some Scottish 
prisoners and on payment of a large ransom 
(Lanercost, p. 228; Fcedem, ii. 267). BQs 
son Stephen arranged the conditions of the 
exchange. He still held his keepership and 
the custody of Nottingham Castle, to which 
the charge of Derby Castle was now added. 
In 1316 commissioners were appointed to 
hear and determine certain disputes arising 
from hia tairing up coniag^es in vutue of that 
office (Pot, Pari. i. 326). Cn 14 July 1816 
he received a grout of 1,0001 in aid of his 
ransom from t^ Scots and for other loaaea 
in the king’s service, sums due to the crown 
being deducted from the gross sum (Cal, 
Close Polls, 1818-18, p. 361). He was one 
of the_ continual council, appointed at the 
reconciliation between Edward II and Lan- 
caster in 1318, to he perpetually about the 
kmg (Chi. Close Polls, 1318-23, p. 112). On 
30 Nov. 1321 he was one of those ordered 
to raise the local levies on the Mug’s behalf 
in the shires of Warwick, Leicester, and 
Stafford (iS. p. 607). 

On 16 July 1324 Segrave was appointed, 
with Fulk Fitz'Warin, captain of the troops 
going to Gascony, serving under Edmund of 
Woodstock, earl of Kent [q. v.] (Foedera, 
iL 661-2). Next year he died in A(juitaine, 
being nearly seventy years old. His eldest 
son, Stephen de Segrave, hod died a little 
before him. His second eon, John, described 
as early as 1312 as John de Segrave the 
younger, and very liable to he confused with 
his father in the later years of his life, mar- 
ried Juliana, daughter and heiress of John 
de Sandwich, lord of Folkestone, and died 
in 1349, leaving an infant daughter and 
heiress named Mary. John the elder was 
succeeded in his title and estates by hia 
grandson John, son of Stephen, who served 
m Edward Ill’s French wars, and by hia 
marriage to Mai^et, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas of Brotherton, earl of Norfolk 

V.], the youngest son of Edward I, further 
increased the great position of his family. 
John died in 1363, leaving on only dai^ter 
Elizabeth, whose marriage to John in de 
Mowbray [g.v.] brought Ae Norfolk estates 

4d2 
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into a family in -whose favour tlie Earl of 
Norfolk’s title -was soon revived. Margaret, ! 
John’s -widow, soon afterwards married Sir | 
Walter de Manny [q. v.] This John was 
the last of the Segraves summoned to par- 
liament. 

The extent of the Segrave territories and 
inti uencebecame much wideuedduring John’s 
lifetime. His father’s estates were almost 
con&ed to two or three of the central mid- 
land counties, but John also acquired territory 
in Norfolk, Oxfordshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and other distant shires. In 1300 he ob- 
tained charters of free warren for his demesne 
lands at North Newenton, Oxfordshire, and 
Lodene, Norfolk, and later for those at 
Alkmundbury (Alconbury), Huntingdon- 
shire. In 13*01 he had license to crenellate 
his house at Bretby, Oerbyshire {Cal. Pat. 
Bolh, 1292-1801, p. 680), and in 1806 to 
fortify his manor-house at Caludon, War- 
wickshire, with a moat and embattelled wall, 
besides licenses for a weekly market and fairs 
in 1816 at Fenny-Stauton, Hampshire, and 
in 1310 at Alspath, Warwickshire. 

[Eymar's Pmdera, rols. i, and ii. ; Pari. Writs ; 
Historical Documents relating to Scotland; 
Calendarium Q-enealogicum ; Cdendars of Close 
and Patent EoUe of Edward I and Edward H ; 
Nicolas's Siege of Curlaverock, p. 1 2, -with ashort 
biograpl^, pp. 126-9; Dugdale’s Baronage, i. 
674-6; Gough's Scotland in 1298; Bishanger’s 
Chron Peter Xangtoft's Chron., Monk of Malmes- 
bury, and Annales Loudinenses in Stubbs's 
Chron. of Edward I and Edward II, all in Bolls 
Ser. ; Walter Hemingburgh (En^, Hist, Soc.) ; 
Chron, do Lanercost and Wallace Papers (Mait- 
land Club) ; Geoffieyle Baker’s Chron. ed. E. M. 
Thompson.] T. P. T. 

SEGBAVE, NICHOLAS db, first Baboit 
SEOBA vn (1238 P-129. j ), bom about 1238, was 
the son of Gilbert de Segrave {d. 1264) [q. t.], 
the judge, and of his wne Amabilia or ^na^ 
bel, daughter and heiress of Bobert de Ghau- 
cumb. His grandfather was the justiciar 
Stephen de Segrave {d, 1241) [q, v.] Hie 
father died in prison at Pons in Baintonge, 
and the custody of the captive’s lands, though 
bis wife survived, had been granted in 1264 
to Edwardj the king’s son (Hunsfadle Annals, 
p, 194). Nicholas was then either sixteen or 
seventeen years old {Calendarium Genealogv- 
cum, p. 66). He come of age about the time 
when the troubles between Henry HI and 
his barons culminated in the Oxford parlia- 
ment of 1268. A great Leicestershire land- 
holder, ha naturally attached himself to 
Simon de Montfort, and he is specially men- 
tioned among the ‘juniores pneri Angliie’ 
who were like wax in the honda of the rebel 
leaders (Wtses, pp. 183-4). He was at the 
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parliament in 1262, when the kinn- told the 
barons that be had obtained absolu'tion from 
his oath to observe the provisions of Orford 
(Hbmih-gbubgh, i. 308). He wassummened 
to attend the king on 1 Aug. 1263at Wotceju 
ter, and there to receive knighthood before 
engaging in the campaign against the Welsh. 
But ne was by that time in active leiolt 
against the king {Dunstable Annals, p.222> 
He took part in the spoiling of A'ter*5 
Aiguehlanche [q. v.], the Savoyard bishop of 
Hereford (Wvps, p. 134). He shared in 
the excommunication brought against his 
party by Archbishop Boniface, On 13 Dec. 
1263 he was among the barons who agreed 
in referring their disputes to the arhitmtion 
of St. Louis (Stubbs, Select Charters,^. 407), 
When, after the repudiation of St, Louis’ 
award, fresh war broke out between the 
borons and the king, Segrave took a leading 
part in defending Northampton against 
Henry. He waa one of the few who managed 
to escape from the great destruction tW 
followed when Henry captured that town. 
He fied thence to London, whence he took 
part in the eiege of Rochester. At the 
Londoners’ request he was made the captain 
of those citizens who joined Montfort’s army 
in Sussex, andj fighting with them on the 
left fiank of Simon’s army at the battle of 
Lewes in 1264, shared their disgraceful rout 
at the hands of Edward (HBJiiNGBUBun, i. 
316 ; Bishajtobb, Cbron. p. 27). On the 
eneiiing triumph of hie party, Segpiave -was 
one of those summoned to Montfort’s famous 
parliament in January 1266. On 4 Aug. 
1266 he fought at Evesham, where he was 
wounded and token prisoner (Mores Hist, 
iii. 6 ; Dondon Annals, p, 69 ; Waterley 
Annals, p. 366). On 26 Oct. 1266 the king 

E anted all his lands to Edmund, the future 
url of Lancaster {Faedera, i. 465). This 
associated Segrave with the most desperate 
of the ‘ disinherited,’ and he was one of the 
hand of fugitives who still held out in 1207 
in the islo of Ely, and was excommunicated 
by the papal legate. His depredations in- 
(fiuded the plunder of some merchants of 
Toulouse {Boyal Letters, ii. 323). When 
Gilbert of Glare, earl of Gloucester [q. v.], 
revolted against the king and oecupiedLon- 
don, Segrave, with other refugees, escaped 
from the Isle of Ely, and on ll April was 
admitted into Southwark, whereupon the 
legate in the Tower put the Southwark 
churches under interdict and rene-wed his 
excommunication of Segrave and his com- 
panions {London Annals, p. 77). It ia not 
clear whether Nicholah returned to Ely, or 
reconciled himself to the king at the same 
time as Gloticester. Anyhow, he -was re* 
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corded as responsible for the final capture of 
Slj, One story makes his mother, whose 
second husband, Eoger de Somery, was an 
active royalist, betray the path to the rebel 
camp at Ely to Edward, the king’s eon 
{Burutablfl Annals, p. 246). Wykes (pp. 
207-8) says, however, that Kicholoa himself 
betrayed the island to Edward, and did not 
attempt to defend the post where he was 
stationed. In any cose, Nicholas’s surrender 
included with that of the defendere of 
the island and received the some terms, 
getting back his estates on condition of pay- 
mir the composition stipulated by the 
• Dictum de Kenilworth.’ He received an- 
thorisation to levy a special aid on his 
tenants to raise the fine, and Geofireyof 
Eenville became surety for his future con- 
duct. He soon obtained the complete con- 
fidence of Edw.ard, and, taking the cross 
witbin four years, he received letters of 
protection on his starting for Palestine in 
train of his former enemv. 

Segrave continued in Edward’s favour 
afterliis accession to the throne. He cook 
port in the campaigns of 1277 and 1282 
against Llywelyn of "Wales {Pari. Writs, i. 
832). Hewos summoned to the Shrewsbury 
parhament of Ai^st 1288 (ii.) In 187/ 
the House of Lords referred the creation of 
the Segrave barony to this writ of sum- 
mons (&. E. 0. Oomj>letB Peeraffe, v. 411). 
In January 1285 he appears as engaged 
jointly with Richard de Burgh, earl of 
Ulster, in selling large amounts of Irish 
wool to merchants from Lucca {Cal, Doe. 
Ireland, 1286-92, p. 17). On 2 Jon, he 
aominated attorneys to represent him until 
Easter during his absence beyond sea {Cal. 
Patent DollSj 1281-92, p. 149). This may 
refer to a visit to Ireland, but more probably 
to Segrave’s intention of attending the king 
on a mojecled voyage to France that was 
soon afterwards abandoned. On 1 July Se- 
grave again had letters of protection as 
about to go beyond sea {ib. p. 181). On 
24 Oct. 1287 he took out letters of attorney 
for one year, being about to proceed by 
license to Ireland {ib. p. 191; Cal. Doe, 
Ireland, p. 160). On 18 May 1288 he re- 
ceived grants of the custody of the lands of 
William de Ferrara during his minority, 
pa^ng a fine of one hundred marks for the 
privilege {Cal. Patent Molls, p. 296). In 
September 1290 he acted as commissioner of 
ojer_ and ter min er in Lincolnshiie and 
Nottinghamshire (rfi.pp. 466-7), and again in 

1291 in Warwickshire {ib. p. 466). In April 

1292 he received letters of protection on 
going to Scotland in the king’s service {ib. 
p. 4^). lie was one of the judges of the 


great suit as to the Scottish succession ('Ann, 
Itegni .Scoti® ’ in Rishasgeb’s Chron. pp. 266- 
260). The Nicholas de Segrave who in 
1200 and subsequently was guardian of Ayr 
and Dumbarton castles {Cal. Doc. Scotland, 
i. 207, 277) is probably Nicholas’s son, from 
whom he is now commonly distinguished by 
being colled Nicholas de Segrave senior. 
In July 1292 Segrave was appointed 
commiseioner to near plaints against 
the king’s bailifis in the Isle of Man {Cal, 
PatentMolls,p.519). lie obtained a charter of 
free warren for all his demesne lands situated 
in the countiee of Warwick, Derby, Hunting- 
don, Northampton, and Leicester, in which 
latter county his influance seems to have 
mainly centred. He got o charter to hold a fair 
and market at Mount Sorrel in Leicestershire. 
He remained at court until the very end 
of his life, attesting charters so late as 
25 Nov. 1204 {Cal. Doc. Ireland, 1293-1301, 
p. 83), He died late in 1295, being sum- 
moned to parliament in the August of that 
year, and in November to foreign service 
{Pari Writs, i. 832). 

Nicholas de Seraave was the first of his 
house to relinquish its lawyer traditions, and 
taught his children 'to imitate the brave and 
ossodate with the nobles ’ (Nioolas, Sieye 
of Carlamrodic, p. 12). He abandoned the 
old arms of his lamily, and took the arms, 
sable, a lion rampant, argent, described in 
the chronicle of the aie^e {ib. p. 126; cf. 
Nicbols, Lekesterskire, lii. 407). By his 
wife Matilda de Lucy {d, 1337) he left five 
eons, all described as ‘valiant, bold, and 
coorageouB knights ’ {Sieje of Carlaveivck, 
p. 12; cf. Beaattw, Barons Wars, p. 176, 
and the pedigree in 'Nxw.oJs'sImeesterAire, 
iii. 413, where the names are rather dif- 
ferently given). Three of these, Gilbert de 
Segrave {d, 1.316), John de Segrave, and 
Nicholas de Segrave, lord of Stowe, are sepa- 
rately noticed. The others included Simon, 
who was imprisoned in 1307, and Henry 
and Geofirey, both of whom were nlive and 
of full age in the some year. There was 
also a daughter Annabel, who married John 
de Plessetis. 

[Anuoles of Dunstaple, Waverley, and Wor- 
cester, and Chrooide of Wykes in Aunales 
Monaftici, vols. iii. and iv., Flores Brstoiiarum, 
Aim. London, in Stubbs’s Chron. of Edward 1 
and Edward II, all in Bolls Ser. ; Calendarium 
G-enealogicuni, Pari Wrils, vol. i, Bymer’s 
Foedera, vol. i., all in Becord Commissi' n; 
Stubbs’s Select Charters; Calendar of Docu- 
ments relating to Ireland, 1285-92; Calendar 
of Patent Bolls, 1286-02; Blaanv^s Barons* 
Wars i Dngdale’s Baronage, i. 678-4 ; Nicolas’s 
Siege of Carlaverock.) T. F. T, 
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SEGEAVE, NIOnOLAS db, Lobd OT he -was staying in the house of Nicholas the 
Stotvb (d. 1322), -was the second son of archer. Twenty-one ‘barons’ of DoTeroom- 

Niohola8deSegraTe,ftr8tbaronS^ave[q.v.], bined in rescuing Segrave, who now got 
and his wife Matilda de Lucy. He was bom safely back to his home at Stowe. But 
later than 1266, the probable birth year of Edward I had returned from Scotland and 
his elder brother, Jo^ de Segrave, second on 21 Jan. 1806 ordered the sheriff of North- 
boron Segrave [q. v.] He bec^e active in omptonshire to summon him to the forth- 
the service of Edward I during the later coming parliament at Westminster, to abide 
years of his father’s Itfetime, though it is by the kmg’s judgment. On 28 Peb. parlia- 
not always easy to distinguish his acta from meat met, and Segrave duly appeorad and 
those of his father. It is probably the made his submission. He was sent to the 
younger Nicholas who appears in 1291 as Tower, and pronounced by the magnates as 
warden of the castles of Dumbarton and worthy of death. Sentence was perhaps 
Ayr, and as receiving fifteen shillings a day passed^ but the lords interceded for him 
for his expenses in that capacity, besides declaring that he had left the realm for no 
other sums for stores and strengthening treasonable purpose, but to meet his accusers, 
their defences {Cal, Doe. Scotl. ii. 647). He was soon pamoned on condition of seven 
He remained castellan of these fortresses sureties being found for his going to prison 
at least until May 1292 (ib, ii. 302). At and surrendering his goods H cmled upon, 
the end of his father’s life Nicholas was On 29 March the manucaptors gave meir 
summoned to the parliament of 1 Aug. 1295 j undertaking on his behalf. Segrave was at 
as ' Nicholas de Segrave, junior ’ (Pari, once restored to favour, end took part in 
IPrits, i. 832-3). Henceforth Nicholas was Edward’s last campai^ against BobertBruce 
regularly summoned to parliament until (JRot. Pari. i. 171, 172-4, 181, and Ihres 
26 May 1821. It is curious that his elder 3isi, ill. 121-2, give full and substanti^y 
hrother received no summons before 26 Aug. harmonious accounts of the trial). 

1290. Meanwhile Nicholas continued to be Under Edward II, Nicholas de Segrave 
occupied in the Scottish wars. In 1298 he was in high favour. Uahka his brother John, 
fought at Falldrk, hearing the new arms Nicholas adhered to Edward 11 in his early 
adopted by bia father, with a label gules by troubles with his barons. He was one of 
way of distinction (‘Ealkirk Boll of Arms’ thefour great personages who alone heartily 
in Gouoh’s Scotland in 1S98, p. 183), In supported Piers Gaveston (CAim de Xaner- 
June 1300 he was at the siege of Carlave- cost, p. 212). Accordingly he figures among 
rock, attending in the train of Humphrey the bad coansellors that Edward promis^ 
de Eohun, eau of Hereford, the constable to remove at the parliament of Norttimiipton 
of England (Nicolxs, Siepe qf Carlaveroc7e, in August 1308 (Arm. Paulini, p. 264). Se- 
p. 12). He acted on this occasion as the grave, however, soon reappeared at court, 
deputy of the constable (Silt, Doc, Sootl, He was one of the barons who signed the 
ii. 416). In 1301 he attended the parlio- letter of 6 Aug. 1309 to the pope (Ann, 
ment at Lincoln, and signed the letter Zondtn. p. 162), In the same year he became 
of the barons of 12 Peb. to the pope, as governor of Northampton Oostle, and on 
‘Nicholas deSegrave,lordofStowe’(X'(Edera, 12 March marshal of England (Fadera, 
i, 927). ii. 38). The office of mar^al was vacant 

Segrave took port in the campaigns of 1303 by the death of Boger Bigod, the last earl 
and 1304 which secured the tempormy sub- of Norfolk and marusl of his house. But 
jugation of Scotland to Edward 1. While in William Motsbal, a peer of parliament, and 
the field with the king a violent quarrel a collateral representative of the great bSxc- 
broke out between Segrave and Sir John de shal family^ (uaimed the office as devolving 
Oromwell, wbo accused each other of grave on him by hereditary right, and so fierce was 
offences. Segrave challenged CromwMl to the strife between the two cdsimants that 
trial by battl^ but Edward refused to allow on 20 Juty 1311 they were both forbidden 
bis nobles to ngbt with each other instead of to attend parliament with aims (ib. ii. 
with the Scots. Se^ave then challenged 140). In 1310 Segrave was again engs^ 
Cromwell to fight in^ance, and withdraw in Scotland, and had license to convert bis 
from the army m the midst of the campaign manor-house of Barton S^ave, Northomp- 
to wage his private battle. The warden of toushiie, into a castle. On 20 Sept. 1312 
the Cinque ports vainly attempted to pre- Segrave with his old enenw, John OromweU, 
vent him crossing the Channel, but Cromwell and others visited the Londoners at the 
does not appear to have followed him, and Guildhall, and asked for security from the 
Segrave soon returned to Dover. There the citizens for fulfilling their promises to the 
warden of the Cinque ports arrested him as king (ib, p, 216). The death of WiUiam 
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Marshal at Bannockburn deprived liiui of a 
lival, and in 1316 the marshalship was defi- 
nitively granted to Thomas of Brotherton 
[q.v.]|theking’s brother, BeforelongSegrave 
resented Edward’s policy, and atta<med him- 
self closely to Thomas, earl of Lancaster [see 
ThoUAB, 1278P-1322]. In 1317 Edward 
issued orders for his apprehension, which 
vere, however, cancelled on 24 Sept, (Caf. 
^eJioff8,1313-18, p, 63^, Inl318hewas 
serving under Thomas of Lancaster against 
the Scots, In October 1820 he appeared at 
the Westminster parliament as one of Earl 
Thomas’s proxies (Ann. Peatlvid, p, 290), 
He died in 1322, 

S^ave married Alice, daughter of 
Qeo^y of Armenters, who had previously 
married Gerard Lisle, This union bronglit 
to Nicholas the manor of Stowe, The only 
cluld of the marriage was a daughter 
Matilda, who married Edmund de Bohun, a 
IriTiama n and political supporter of the Earl 
of Hereford (Ilot. Pari. L 410), She was 
thirty years md at her father’s death. The 
horony thus became extinct, and Stowe 
TMsed to Alice’s son by her former marriage 
^AXEB, NortTiamptonshire, i, 441). 

In the poem on the siege of Oarlaverock, 
Segrave is described as one ‘whom nature 
had adorned in body and enriched in heart.’ 
The ‘Flores Historiarum’_(iii. 121) describes 
him as ‘ unus de preestantioribus regni.’ His 
power centred in Northamptonshire, where 
he had his main seat at Stowe ‘ of ue nine 
churches’ near Bavantry, and at his new 
castle of Barton Segrave. He also owned 
the manor of Weston in the same county, 
and the manors of Haydon, Essex, and 
Feasenhall, Suffolk, about which lut he 
hod a long suit with Alice, widow of Earl 
Boger Bigod (Cal. Close Soils, 1807-13, 
pp, 162, 282, 504r-6). Thomas de Flore, the 
executor of his will, had not wound up the 
bnriness of his estate so late os 1829 (Caf. 
Chss Soils, 1827-30, p. 672). 

[Bolls of Farliamont, vol. 1. ; Bymer’s Fcedera, 
vols.i, andii. ; Farliamentary Writs ; Flores His- 
toriarum, vol. iii. ; Ann. Loudin. and Ann. 
FauUm in Stubbs’s Chronicle of Edward I and 
Edward U, both in Rolls 8er. ; Hist. Documents 
relating to Scotland; Calendars of Close and 
FatentRoUSiEdwardlandEd'WBTdll; Chronicle 
of Laneicost (Maitland Club) ; Nicolas's Siege 
of Oarlaverock, p. 11, with a short biography, 
122-B i Dngdale’s Baronage, i. 675 ; Cork’s 
tland in 1298 ; Baker’s Northamptousmre, 
vol. i.) T. F. T. 

SEGRAVE or SBDGRAVE, STE- 
FHEN DE (d. 1241), chief justiciar, was son 
of Gilbert de Segrave, called also GHbeit, sou 
of Hereward, wo in 1166 held Segrave in 


Leicestershire os a fourth part of a knight’s 
fee, under William, earl of Warwick. Ho 
took orders, bat from a dark became a knight. 
In 1201 he was sued as unjustly occupymg 
a virgats of land in Segrave that had be- 
longed to Thomas FitzGilbert, evidently his 
brother, then an outlaw. He was made con- 
stable of the Tower of London, with a salary 
of SOf., in 1203, and was fortifying it at the 
king’s cost in 1221. Out of regard mr Hnghle 
Despenser, Segrave’s brother-in-law, John in 
1208 remitted half a debt of 112 marks that, 
as bis father’s heir, he owed the crown. Re- 
maining faithful to the king, he received 
from him in 1215 the lands of Stephen da 
Gaunt in Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, 
and in 1216 the manor of Eiueton in War- 
wickshire in fee, at a yearly rent. After the 
accession of Henry 111 his importance and 
offices rapidly increased. From 1217 onwards 
he was prominent as a judge, sitting at West- 
minster in 1218and laterj and being constant^ 
employed as a justice itinerant, as in Bed- 
fordshire in 1217-18, in Warwickshire and 
Leicestershire in 1220, in Nottinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire, and Derbyshire in 1226-7, and 
in Yorkshire in 1281. In 1219 he was sent 
on the king's business to the l^ate, receiving 
payment for Ms expenses. He was given 
the custody of Sanvey Oastle, Leicestershire, 
in 1220, in wMch year he received a grant 
from the king of the manor of Alconbury m 
Huntingdonshbce. He was sheriff of Essex 
and Hertfordshire from 1221 to 1223, and of 
Lincolnshire from 1222 to 1224. From 1228 
to 1234 he was sheriff of Buckinghamshire 
and BedfordsMre, rad from 1229 to 1284 of 
Warwickshire, Lmcestershire, and North- 
amptonshire. His wealth increased, and he 
bought lands. In 1229 he made a simoniacal 
bargain with the pope’s envoy Stephen, with 
reference to tithes. He was then one of the 
king’s chief councillors, and on Henry’s de- 
parture for Brittany in 1230 was 1^ one 
of the justiciaiies of the kingdom [see under 
Neville, Ralfh, d. 1244], In 1232 he 
bought the profits, other than the ferms paid 
into the exchequer, of the counties of Bed- 
ford, Buckingham, Warwick, and Leicester 
for life. On the faU of Hubert de Burgh 
[q. V.] in that year, the king on 29 July ap- 
pointed Segrave chief justiciar, though he 
was only styled a knight (Matt. Fabis, iii. 
220), and gave him the custody of the castlea 
of Doverjllochester, Canterbury, Windsor, 
Odiham, Hertford, and Colchester. He was 
violently hostile to Hubert, and pressed the 
king to imprison him, and even to put him 
to raath as a traitor. 

Segrave os chief justiciar gave his foil 
support to the system of admmistration by 
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foreigners carried out hy Peter dea Roches, tlie the archbishop of Canterbiirr in 1*^39 non! 
kmg’6favourite[q,v.],andiuconjttnotionwith certain of the king’s advisers, thoushit ’ 
him counselled llenry to withstand Iliohard possible that his conduct had become 1 ** 
Marshal, third earl of Pembroke [q.v.], Gil- obnoxious than formerly. Before his 
bert Basset [q.v.], and other lords who in he entered the A.ugustinian abbey of St 
13SS were associated against the government. Mary des Prds, where he died after^ makin 
The bishops in October threatened to exoom- a just will, and devoutly receiving the aaere 
municate him and others of the party by name ment, on 0 Nov. 1241 (Matt. Paris iv. 1^' 
for giving the king evil counsel, but finally As his lands were taken into the 1^’g’s hanfc 
pronounced only a general sentence against on IS Oct., it has been supposed that he mint 
those who turned the king’s heart against his have died before that date (Excerpt, Rot. iL 
natural bom suWeets. He accompanied the i. 866); but it seems possible ^at he mav 
Idng's army to Grosmont in November, and have vacated his lands on taking the hath 
lost his baggage when Marshal's^ adherents of a canon in the abbey, so thS the date 
surprised the royal comp. The king having given by Paris may be exactly correct. Paris 
made an offer to Marshal in Becemher, pro- says that he was easily led hy others, that 
vided that he would surrender to his mercy, he owed his rise from a humWe station to 
Segrave took means that the earl should be great wealth and high office to his own 
mmrmed that he advised him to do so. lu exertions, that he cared more for his own 
the first days of 1234 Richard Siward, at the interest than the public good, but that he 
head of a company of outlaws, ravaged Se- did some things that merited the happy end 
grave's native ^oe, evidently Segrave, burnt of life that he made. He was a benefactor 
his fine houses, oxen, and stores of grain, and to the abbey of St. Maty des Pr£s, and to 
carriedoffmanyvaluablehorsesandrichspoil. the priory of Stoneleigh, and the Cistercian 
Later the same band ravaged Alconbury, and abbey of Combe, both m AVarwickshire. 
burnt his buildings there. He was much shield, as given by Paris, was blazoned sable 
hated, and it was believed that he was con- three garbs or, handed gules. He mairi^’ 
cemed in the treachery by which Richard first, Rohesia, daughter of Thomas and ais^ 
Marshal lost his life in April. Whan in May ter of Hugh le Despenser [see under Despbs- 
vhe king was reconciled to his lords, Segrave sm, Htoh ra, d. 1263] ; and, secondly, Ida, 
was diamissedfcom his offices, and on 14 June also called Ela, sister of Henry Hastings, 
was deprived of five of his manors^ and was who in 1247 was fined 600f. for a second 
called upon to give an account of ins receipts marriage with Hugh Pecche (Jiof. JFVn. iL 
and expenditure. Hetookshelteriuthe abbey 6,17). He had three sons, the eldest, John, 
of Bt. Mary des PrSs, near Leicester, where It who married Emma, daughter and heiress 
is said that he resumed the clerical office ; of Roger de Gaux, and died in 1281 ; GUbert 
butthis douhtlessis a sarcasm. On 14 July (d. 1264) [q. v.], who succeeded him; and 
he appeared before the king at Westminster, Stephen, ana a daughter Eleanor. In Se- 
under the protection of the archbishop of gpmve’s time was compiled the ‘Red Book’ 
Oanterbury, Henry called him a foul traitor of the lordship of Segrave, much used by 
for having evilly advised him against Hubert Nichols, and now in the British Museum, 
de Burgh and his other lords, and demanded of Segrave are given by Dugdale, Ba- 

lus accounts, hut, at the archbishop’s request, roiiage, i. 671-2 ; Nicholas Hist, of I^icestet- 
gave hm until Michaelmas to make them shire, iii. 407, with mAuy notices in other places, 
up. He is said to have attempted to excuse and Foss's Judges, ii. 468— 73. Many notices .ite 
himself by loving the blame on Peter des inBot.Litt. Clans, Rot. Litt. Fat, and Bxeerpt 
Roches and Walter Mauclerk [q.v.] In e Rot. Fin. (Record publ. and as quoted by Bug- 
February 1236 he paid a fine of one thousand dale and otbersfrom MSS.) Much will befound 
marks to be reconciled with the king, but about him in Bog. "Wend. (Engl. Hist Soc.), 
was not then taken hack into favour ns he Matt. Paris, and the Ann. Muuaet., and some 
had hoped. In June 1236 he was fully re- notices in Royal Letters Hon. Ill (these three 
stored to favour, and in 1237 was reconciled BoB® Sor.)] W. H. 


by the legale Olho to the lords whom he 
had offended, lie was appointed justice of 
Chester (DuauALB). Henry seems to have 
again made him one of his trusted coun- 
sellors, and it was perhaps because he was 
on specially confidential terms with the king 
that, in common with Ridiord of Oomwall 
and the queen, he was exempted hy name 
from the excommunication, pronounced by 


SEGRAVE, STEPHEN de (d. 1333), 
archbishop of Armagh, was a member of the 
important Leicestershire house of Segrave. 
Adopting the ecclesiastical career, he studied 
at Cambridge, and served as chancellor of the 
university between 1303 and 1306 (Lb Nbv^ 
Fasti Ecol, Aiigl. ed. Hardy, iii. 697), He ulti- 
mately became doctor of canon law (Foedeta, 
ii. 60), and a clerk in the royal household (&) 
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Ufa court and family connections brouglit him 
ample preferment. Erom ISOO to 1318 he 
'ft os rector of Stowe, Northamptonshire, the 
chief seat of his hiiisman, Nicholas de Segrave 
(i. 1332) [q. V.] Before 1309 he also held 
the rectory of Aylestone, near Leicester, a 
place that was also withui the sphere of the 
family interest (^Calendar of Papal Letters, 
ii. 68). The position of his kinsman, John 
de Segrave [q. v.], as warden of Scotland for 
Pldwardl and Edwardll prohahly secured for 
Stephen substantial preferment in that coun- 
try, though he secured the promise rather 
than the enjoyment of the Scottish revenues. 
Before 1309 he was made dean of Glas^w 
and canon of Duukeld (id.) Bohert Wishart 

E ^. T.], bishop of Glasgow, was one of the 
leads of resistance to me English. Accord- 
ingly on 10 Jail. 1309 Edward II besought 
Clement V and the cardinals to remove 
TVishact from his bishopric, and appoint 
Segrave in his place, describing him as his 
'familiar dei'k, of noble birth and sound 
morals ’ {Ftedera, ii. 66). Se^ave did not 
secure even the nominal position of bishop 
of Glasgow, but on 37 Dec. of the same 
yeu he received license from the pope to 
hold two more heuefices in plurality, as his 
present preferment had been reduced in 
Tolue by reason of the wav between the 
English and the Scots {Cat. Paml Letters, 
ii, &). The success of Robert Bruce must 
soon have deprived Segrave of all hope of 
Scottish bishoprics or deaneries. He was 
forced to borrow largely, owing in 1310 
60/. to one London citiseu, and in 1311 60/ 
to another (6'a/ of Close Polls, 1307-13, 
pp, 830, 416). On 29 Jon. 1816 he was 
appointed archdeacon of Essex by Edward H 
(Ln Nhvb, ii, 33^. He also held the living 
of Stepney, near London (Mukoiuth, p. 28, 
Bolls Ser.) Before 1319 he woe canon of 
St. Paul’s, London, and had resigned his 
archdeaconry (Nbwcottbt, Pepertorium Peel, 
Lwdin. i. 71). He had a oontroversy with 
Bohert Baldodr, bishop of London, with 
regard to his righta over the manor of Dray- 
ton {ib.) Before April 1318 he was also 
canon of Lincoln (Cb/ PapalLetters, u. 173). 
On 16 March 1823 he was appointed by pro- 
vision of John XXH, archbishop of Armagh 
{ii, ii. 229), the see being vacant by the 
resignation of Roland, the previous arch- 
bishop, who had shirked a papal inquiry into 
his irregularities, crimes, and non-residence. 
His consecration was postponed by the |)ope 
for a year. On 31 July 1833 he received 
restitution of his temporalities as archbishop- 
elect {Fcedera, ii. 629), On 28 April 1324 
he was ordered by the pope to leave Avi- 
pon, and devote himself to the government 


of his diocese. He had already been con- 
secrated bishop by Haynaldus, bishop of Ustia 
(tv./. Papal Letters, ii. 239; Theis'bb, 
Vetera Monumenta Scot, et Sib. Sut. lUus- 
tran^a, p. 228). A little before this there 
had been a rumour in England that Segrave 
had resigned his archbishopric to the pope, 
retaining only the honour of the bishop’s 
office, without its duties or emoluments 
{Literee Cantuar. i. 108, Rolls Ser.) In 1825 
he was in Ireland (Thbiweb, Vetera Monu- 
Dienta, pp. 229-30). In July 1328 Segrave 
went to the papal curia, receiving a com- 
mendation fi:om Edward H to the pope 
{Fcedera, ii. 746), along with permission to 
cross the sea from Dover with his horses 
and equipment {Cal. Close Polls, 1337-36, 
p. 403). On 16 Oct. 1330 he reemved per- 
mission from the pope to hold faene&cee worth 
1001. a year in eommenSain{Cal. Papal Let- 
ters, ii, 337). He spent little time in Ire- 
land, but several letters of John XXll to 
him on points connected with the admini- 
stration of his see are in Theiner's ‘ Yetera 
Monumenta.’ Segrave died in England on 
27 Oct. 1333 (WAKB, On the BMops qf 
Armarjh, p. 14 ; Thbikbs, p. 263). 

[Authorities cited in the text.] T. E. T. 

SBGUARDE, JOHN (/. 1414), rheto- 
rician and poet, was the son of a kiught of 
Norwich, and became master of the old 
grammar school of Norwich. He reproved the 
profanity of monks and priests, and the abuse 
of poetry by those who wrote lascivious verses 
and rhymes. He was consequently deprived. 
He himself bore a high reputation as a rhe- 
torician and poet^ and wrote the following 
works, all of which are extant in Merton 
College MS. exeix. ; 1. ‘ Metristenchiridion,’ 
a book on metres, which he dedicated to 
Richard Courtenay [q._ v.J, bishop of Norwich. 

3. ' Comoedia or Lufficra.’ 3. ' A Book of 
Epigrams, ’ dedicated to one Master J. W. 

4. 'Argumenta & Integumenta Metamor- 

f hoseon.' Pits ascribes to him a work, 'De 
laudihuB Reps Henrici Quinti,* in verse. 
The 'Do Miseria Hominis et Penis Inferui,’ 
in the Royal Library, 16 A xxii. 6, ascribed 
to him, is by SegarduB junior of St. Omer. 

rCoxo’s Catalogue of Oxford MSS.; Blome- 
fleld’s Norfolk, ir. 376 ; Holinshed, ii. 584 (ed. 
1680-7), b.a. 1422.] M. B. 

SEGUIER, WILLIAM (1771-1843), 
artist, first keeper of the National Gallery, 
and superintendent of the British Institution, 
bom in London in 1771, was eldest son of 
David Seguim', a well-known copyist and art- 
dealer, by his wife Elisabeth Thwaites. The 
fiimily descended from a French Huguenot 
refugee family, who had bottled in Loudon 
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after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
and claimed connection with the famous 
French lawyers and statesmen of the same 
name. The father, who was at first engaged 
in trade, took to (urt late in life. An uncle, 
Peter Seguier, was a sculptor. Showing a 
fondness for art, Seg^er received lessons 
&om George Morland [q. v.], who was a 
Mend of the family, and attained some 
skill as a painter. He painted topogrwhical 
scenes, such as a 'View of Covent GTarden 
Theatre when on Fire,’ and a ‘ View of the 
Seven Dials,’ and he was a skilful imitator, 
rather than copyist, of the old masters. He 
drew also a mw portraits. He abandoned 
painting, however, as a profession, on his 
marriage with a wealthy lady of French 
extraction. Miss Ann M^dalene Olowden, 
and devoted himself to becoming a con- 
noisseur and expert in all matters connected 
with art, especially with painting. He as- 
sisted a number of notable amateurs in form- 
ing their collections of pictures, amojm them 
being Sir Bobert Peel, Mr. Watson-Taylor, 
and others, and the subsequent repute of 
their collections was a high tribute to the 
value of Shuler’s assistance. He was em- 
ployed by George IV in farming the fine 
collection of Dutch and Flemish pictures at 
Buckingham Palace, and was appointed by 
the king to be conservator of the royal 
picture galleries, a poet which he continued 
to hold under "WilUBm IV and Queen Vic- 
toria. When the purchase of the Angerstein 
coUecUonwae being considered, Seguier was 
consulted, and on the formation of the 
National Gallery he was appointed its first 
keeper. He was also fox many years 
superintendent of the British Institution, 
and, through his acquaintance with the 
principal private collections, was able to 
promote the valuable loan exhibitions held 
there during the aummer, the winter exhi- 
bitions being confined to the works of living 
artists. Seguier did much to moke the 
British Institution of use to young artists 
and students. Ha was also a partner with 
his brother, John Seguier (see below), in a 
business establishment of experts and re- 
storers of pictures, in Bussell Court, Cleve- 
land Bow, and several leading artists were 
employed on important works for the king 
and others ti^ough his agency. One of his 
chief patrons was the Duke of Welluigton, 
who entrusted to Seguier the whole of the 
collection of picturee brought back by him 
firom Spain for the purpose of restoration. 
Seguier was sent by the government to try 
and negotiate the purchase of Marshal Soult's 
pictures, hut without success. He died at 
Brighton, where he had been employed at the 


Pavilion, on 6 Nov. 1843, and was bnrioTT 
Luke's OhuTcb. Chebea; 

however, subaequentlyremoved to theBtoaiDl 

I ton cemetew. Seguier formed for hinisel^ 
vmuable collection of works of art, especiallv 
of engravings and etchings, which wwe sold 
at Messrs. Chnstia’a in June 1844. Ho loff 
four daughters. ^ 

Jomr SuauiBE (1785-1866), youneet 
brother of the above, born in Londm m 
1786, studied as an artist in the schools of 
the Boyal Academy, where he gained a silver 
medal in 1812. He attained some skill as a 
topographical artist, especially in views of 
London. He was partner with his biotber 
as picture restorer m Bussell Court, deve- 
land Bow, and on his brother’s death sue. 
ceeded him as superintendent of the British 
Institution. Among other works he restored 
the ceiling of the banqueting hall, 'White- 
hall, painted by Bu'benB. He died in 
in 1856. He married Margaret, daughter of 
Anthony Stewart [q. v,], a well-known minia- 
ture-painter, by whom he left a son, IVedetick 
Peter Seguier, author of ‘A Dictionary of 
Painters ^(London, 1870, 4to). 

[Bedgrava’sDiet. of Artists ; Gent. Mag. 1844, 
ii. 77; Atheneenm, 18 Nov. 1848; Smith’s 
Becolleotions of the British Isstitntion ; inhu- 
mation from Mr. Frederick P. Segnier.] I. 0. 

SEGUIN, ARTHUB ED WAHD 8HEL- 
DEN (1809-1862), bass singer, bom in Lon- 
don on 7 April 1800, was educated at tbs 
Boyal Academy of Music, fiom wbiA be 
narrowly escaped diemissalfor some youthful 
breaches of discipline in 1827 (of. Carder’s 
< History of the Boyal Academy of Music' 
in the Overture, 1891, p. 129). In that year 
he came into prominence by his fine su^ 
ing at a students’ pu'blic conceit in me 
Hwovet Square Boome. His performance 
of the part of Baeilio iu Boesinix ‘Barber of 
Seville ’ at the first dramatic performance of 
the Boyal Academy of Music ou 8 Deo. 1828 
was warmly praieed by the presB (cf. Mom- 
ing Post, 9 and 22 Deo. 182^. On 6 Nov. 
1^0 he took the part of Imiael in Lord 
Buigheish’s opera ‘ Catherine,’ Ann Childe 
(who subsequently became his wife) filling 
&e title-rdle. Early in 1831 he sai Poly- 
phemus in a stage representation of Handd's 
' Acis and Galatea’ at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Tottenham Street, under the management of 
George Macfarren, the elder [q. v.] lii 1832 
Segom was engaged at Druiy Lane, where 
he appeared with Malibran in 'La Som- 
nambula,' and during the two following 
years, and from 1836 to 1837, he smg at 
Covent Garden. Ho made a hit with hie 
performance of Masetto in the revival of 
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ifoiart’s ‘ Don Qioraniii’ in February 1888. 
On 13 Aug. 1838 he created the jart of the 
baron in. G-. A. Maofaxren’s ' Devil’s Opera ’ 
at the English Opera House. Immediately 
aftertrards he quitted England for America, 
where he first appeared os the Count in 
Hooke's ‘ Amelie ’ on 16 Oct. at the Old 
National Theatre, New Fork. In America 
he founded an operatic company, ‘The 
Segain Troup,’ which met with success in 
the United States and Canada. Seguin is 
said to have been elected a chief hy an In- 
dian tribe, an honour he shared with Edmund 
Kean. He died in New York on 9 Dec. 1 862. 
p,a was described as ‘ one of the finest bass 
voices ever heard ’ (At^eneeum, 1863, p. 116), 
and he was an excwent eomeddaa. 

His wife, Ajjw Ohim)b Seotiih (1814- 
1838), bom in 1814, whom he married about 
1831, was his feUow-pupil, and subsequently 
a sub-professor at the Boyal Academy of 
Music. Her services os a conrert-ainger 
were in considerable demand. She appeared 
at the King’s Theatre, London, in 1886, 
under Laporte’s management. On her hus- 
band’s death she retired from the stage and 
derated herself to teaching music in New 
York, where she died in August 1888. 

[Authorities quoted in the text; Harmonicon, 
pogaini; Musioi "World, 1863, p. 38; Brown's 
Amsrican Stage; Banister's Life of O. A. Idac- 
furen, p. 47.] R. H. L. 

SEIRIOL (yf. 630), Welsh saint, was 
son of Owain Danwyn ah Einion Yrth ap 
Cunedda Wledig, accordine; to the Hefod 
MS. of ‘ Bonedd y Saint ’ (Jl^tiynan Arc/iaid- 
hgy, 3nd edit. p. 416) and later authorities 
{Myv. Asvh p. 429; lolo MSS, pp. 113, 
1S6), He was therefore a cousin and con- 
temporary of Moelgwn Gwynedd [q. t.], 

S ohahly brother to the ‘ Cuneglase ’ 
s) of GUdas. Becoming a monk, he 
d the monastery of Fenmon, Angle- 
sey, which, with the onshoot on Piiestholm 
or P uffin Island (bo wn in Welsh as ' Seiriors 
Zsle), continued to exist in one form or 
another to the Reformation. The parish 
church of Fenmon is dedicated to Seiriol, 
whose festival, according to the ‘ EQstory of 
Anglesey’ (1776), is 1 Feb. Tradition says 
that Seiriol and Oyhi, who founded the 
monastery at Holyhead, used daily to meet 
near two springs (still hearing their names) 
at Olorach, near Llanerch y Med^ and that 
the difierenca in the position of the two 
travellers in relation to the sun caused a 
difference in their respective complexions, 
which was commemorated hy the names 
'Seiriol "Wyn’ ("White) and ‘Oyhi Fe^n’ 
^awny) (LnwxD, Beaumaris Bay, 1800). 


Matthew Arnold has embodied this tradi- 
tion, though not quite correctly, in the sonnet 
I beginning ‘In the hare midst of Anglesey 
they show.’ 

[Bess’s "Welsh Saints ; authorities cited.] 

J. E. L. 

SELBORNE, Esbi. op, [See Fauubb, 
RomroELL, 1812-1896.] 

SELBY, CHARLES (1802 P-1863), actor 
and dramatist, bom about 1802, was, in 
1832, a member of the company at the Strand. 
Two years later he produced at the Adelphi 
a farce entitled ‘ The Unfinished Gentleman.’ 
The idea contained in this he worked out in 
a aeries of papers which appeared in the 
I Sunday Times ’ newspaper, and were, with 
illustrations hy Onwhyn, rrarinted in 1841 
(London, 8to ; 2ud edit. 1859) under the title 
of ‘ Maximums and Speciments of William 
Mu^ns, Natural FhUosopher and Man of 
the World.’ From the quasi-antobiographical 
revelations in this work (which is for the 
most part a duU and unsl^ul imitation of 
the earlier style of Charles Dickens) it may 
perhaps he gathered that Selby was self- 
educated, and that in the course of a vaga.- 
hond life he had visited Barbados, and had 
some nautical experience. In X841-2 he was, 
with his wife, under Macready at Drury 
Lane. In 1812 he gave to the Strand a drama 
founded afresh on his sketches in the ‘Sun- 
day Times,’ and in June supphed the same 
theatre with his very successful fszee, ‘Boots 
at the Swan.’ During thirty years he re- 
mained before the public as actor and dror 
matist, in the former capacity playing prin- 
cipally character parts,uithe latter supplying 
a loim series of plays chiefly adapted from 
tile French. On 17 April 1848 he was, at 
Drury Lane, the Emperor Matapa in 
Flanchd’s ‘ Fortunio and his Seven Gifted 
Servants.’ In January 1844 his ‘ Dissolving 
Views’ was received with much favour at 
the Strand. In July of the some year three 
farces from his pen were running at the same 
house, whereat in September his ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ a force, was given. In June 
1846 he gave, at the Adelphi, ‘ Powder and 
BaU,* a terpsichorean burletta. At this house 
he played the French Minister in a two-act 
play ofDionBoucicanlt, entitled <Fe^ Wof- 
fington,’ and in October he acted in his own 
adaptation of ‘ Le Diahle 4 Quatre.’ ^ Au- 
gust 1846 a new farce of Selby’s was given at 
the Queen’s, where Mra Selby was playing 
Mrs. Candour, and an adaptation of CLe Fas 
des Dtesses ’ at the Adelphi, at which house 
‘ Fhantom Dancers’ followed in November. 
On 4 Feh. 1847, at the Haymerket, he was 
the original Lord Fipley in Boucioault's 
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‘ School for Sclieming.’ On 12 July, at the sponsible actor. His face had natnidl ~ 
A.dalphi, his ‘Out on the Sly 'was played, quaint comic twist, such as comedians 
and on 20 Dee. his spectacle, ‘The Pearl of used to cultivate. Ileaides his plava 
the Ocean.’ On 10 May 1849 ‘ Taken in and ‘Maximums and Speciments of IVilli™ 
done for’ appeared at the Strand, and Mureins,’ Selby issued in I80I asmallscho^ 

‘ Hotel Charges ’ followed at the Adelphi on book entitled ‘ Events to be remembered ' 

13Nov. InTaylorand Eeade’s ‘ Twolioves theHistoryofEngland,’whichpassedthroii']i 
and a Life’ (Adelphi, 20 March 1864) he niany editions, and a sltit called ‘The Dmn4 

was the first Duke of Cumberland, and on Question, by Tabitha Tickletootli ’ Igfio 
31 May was tho original M. Veaudorfi in 12mo. ' ’ 

the ‘Marble Heart,’ his own adaptation of [Notes and Queries, 8th ser. is. aii ; Djaaa 

‘ Les FiUes de Marbre.’ At the same house tic and Musical Beview, various years ■ Scott 
on 1 Oct. ‘ My Friend the Major ’ was given and Howard’s Blanchard; Era newlpawr 
for the first time. On 5 March 1866 he was the 22 March 1863 ; Era Almanack, varions jc’wi 
original French "Watchmaker in Bonmcault’s Lady’s Magazine ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] j, jj, ’ 
‘JanetPride.’ Hewasalsoseenatthiatimeas SELBY, PRIDEAUX JOHN (1788- 
Ohanteloupe in ‘"Vietorine’ and Pepparcoal 1867), naturalist, was born in Bondgate 
in ths ‘ Flying Dutchman,’ and was Black Street, Alnwick, on 23 July 1788. He was 
Brandon in Haines’s ‘ My Poll and my Part- the eldest son of George Selby of Beal and 
ner Joe.’ On 16 Nov. 1867 he was the ori- Twizell, Northumberland, his mother heinir 

f inal Dr. Neiden in the ‘ Headless Man.’ Margaret, second daughter of John Cook a 
lia ‘ Paris and Pleasure ’ (‘ Les Enfera de captain in the mercantile marine, and grand- 
Paris ’), was given at theLyceum on 20 Nov. daughter of Edward Cook, recoider of Ber- 
1869. Selby was, on 1 March 1860, the wick from 1711 to 1781. The fat^r was bead 
original Flimaey in W atta PhiUipa’s ‘ Paper of one branch of an old and inflnential family 
"Wings.’ "With Falconer at Drury Lane he long prominent in the history of Kortbum- 
waa Mclan, his last part in the manager’s berland and the borders. Five members of the 
‘ Bonnie Dundee,’ on 23 Feh. 1863. family received the honom- of knighthood at 

Selby also played OonnorO'Kcunedy in the James I’e hands. One of them. Sir George 
‘Green Bushes,’ Chenille in Jerrold’s 'Pri- Selhj', mayor of Newcastle, obtained the 
soner of W ar,’ on 8 Feh. 1842 j Audloy in his sobriquet of Eiug’s Host from the sumptuous 
' Cat^aw’ on 19 May 1860, and Jubilee in manner in which he enteitaiued the king on 
bis ‘ Eetired from Bnsinees ’ on 3 May 1861. his progresses to and from Scotland, ^m 
Among other pieces, Selby wrote ‘ Bobert a very early age Prideaiix Selby showed a 
Macaite ’ (a drama in three acts) and ‘ Bar- strong bent to ornithology, and by the time 
naby Budge.’ A few of his plays are in thathewastwelveorthitteenyearsofagebad 
two acts, and one or two are in three. The composed manuscript notes of the habits of 
majority are one-act pieces of the lightest our commoner hirds,illu8tratedwithcoloaied 
description, many of which are included in drawings remarkable for the delicacy of their 
Duncombe’s, Webster's, or Lacy's collection execution and their truthfulness to nature, 
of plays. Selby had over seventy plays on He received his early education at Durham 
the list of the Dramatic Authors’ Society, school. A period of private tuition isteiv 
and supplied with successfuloharacters Yates, veued before he entered as a gentleman com- 
Wright, Compton, the Keeley^Mrs. Nishett, moner at Dniversity College, Oxford, on 
Mrs. Waylett, and others. He died at his 2 May 1806. After spending some time at 
residence, 27 Henrietta Street, Covent Gar- the imiversityhe leftwithout taking a degree, 
den, of a combination of ague and dropsy, and went into residence at Twizell (his father 
on 21 March 1863, and was buried at Eensal having died in 1804). He took an active part 
Green. _ in the social and political life of his county. 

His wife, also a competent actress in mid- He was a magistrate and deputy lieutenant, 
dle-aged or elderly characters, who in 1832 and unsuccossfully contested Berwick at the 
was^ayingfivepartsinthe same piece at the general election as a reformer in 1812. In 
Queen’s Theatre, the ‘ Adventures of a Day,’ 1823 he served the office of high sheriff for 
took, after her husband’s death, to instruct- Northumberland. 

ing stage pupils. In pursuit of this scheme But he mainly devoted himself to natural 
she openea, on 31 Aug, 1863, the Boyalty history, more especially to ornithology, and 
with ‘ Court QaUanta,’ a piece of her bus- after ornithology to forestry and entomology. 
hand’& and other entertainments. She died The publication of his ‘ Hlnstrations of Bri- 
on 8 Feb. 1873, aged 76. tieh Oiiiithology’(l^arts), dedicated to the 

Above middle height and with a good Wernerian Natural History Society of Edin- 
stage presence, Selby was a useful and re- btu'gh, of which society Sdby had become a 
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r^ber early in life, commencecl with a 
oiume of plates in 1821. The first vohuna 
of the text Land Birds’) appeared in 1826, 
•nd the second volume in 1833. The whole 
^3 completed in 1834. Twenty-six ol the 
<»3 plates were contributed by his brother- 
ui-law, AdmiralMitford ; the rest were drawn 
bT the'author from specimens which he had 
fj'r the moat part obtained and set up him- 
self. Experiencing a difficulty in getting 
bi3 drawings engraved to his satisfaction, he 
bimself engraved a considerable number of 
the copper plates. This work was the first 
attempt to prodnce a set of life-sized illus- 
tration of British birds, and, although now 
superseded by those of Gould and ouers, it 
stiliremoins of value and importaiica. Simul- 
taneously with the production of this work 
Selby assisted Sir Vvilliam Jardine [q. v.] in 
bnnging out ‘Illustrations of Urnituology,’ 

4 vols. 4to, 1826-43, and he also wrote the 
mluffles ‘Pigeons ’ (1836), ‘ Parrots ’ (1836), 
forJardine’a' naturalists’ Library,’ Although 
BOt an original member of the Berwickahire 
Naturalista’ Olub, he took an active part in 
estsblisffing it, and was a frequent contri- 
butor to its ‘Transactions’ and to those of 
the Natural EListory Society of Newcastle, of 
which he was an early member. 

In 1833 he joined Dr. Graham, Dr. GreviUe, ' 
lud others in a tour through Sutherlandshire ' 
which yielded eo much fresh information on 
the&una and flora of the north of Scotland 
that in the following year an expedition on 
a much larger ecale was organised by Dr. 
Gieville, Mr. Wilson, Jardine, and himself. 
In 183L in conjunction with Jardine and 
Or. G. Johnston, he founded the ‘ Magazine 
of Zoology and Botany,’ wMch in thefoUow- 
iug year became the ‘Annale or Magazine 
of fioology, Botany, and Geology.’ Selby 
WES one of the editors. Sir William Jack- 
GOQ Hooker [q. v.] and Hichard Taylor [q, v.] 
afterwards joined the original conductors. 
With this periodical Selby’s name remained 
connected until his death, hut he took no 
active part in editing the last or third aeries. 

Sdby was elected a fellow of the Iloyal 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Linnean and 
other scientifio societies. In 1889 the uni- 
versity of Durham confened on him the 
honorary degree of master of arts. Three 
years later he published bis well-known work 
on ‘British Forest Trees,’ in which he em- 
bodied an eimerience of nearly forty years, 
chiefly gained in the plantations which he 
began at TwizeU on a large scale at an early 
age The work was a popular rather than 
a scientific treatise. Selby also formed ex- 
tensive collections of the entomology of his 
own district. 


Selby was at once a sportsman, field natu- 
ralist, and scientific student, and few have 
combined the three characters more effec- 
tively. He died at Twizell on 27 March 1807. 
On 17 Dec. 1810 he married Lewis Tabitha, 
daughter of Bertram Mitford of Mitford 
Castle, by whom be left three daughters, but 
no male issue, and the male hne of his 
branch of the family became extinct at his 
death. 

Selby’s collection of foreign bird-skins was 
presented to the university of Oambridge, 
and is now incorporated with those in the 
ITnivorsity Museum. His coUeotions of eoleo- 
ptera, hymenoptera, and lepidoptera were 
also presented to the university; the former 
Still remain in their original cases ; the two 
latter are incorporated with, and form the 
most important portion of the series of North 
British hymenoptera and lepidoptera in the 
University Muse urn. His collection of British 
birds was purchased some yean, ago by Mr. 
A. H, Browne of Callaly Castle, where they 
are still accessible to the public. 

Besides the works already mentioned, be 
was author of numerous papers in the ‘ Trans- 
actions ’of the Natural llisto^ Society of 
Newcastle, and of the Berwickshire Natu- 
ralists’ Olub, in the ' Edinburgh Journal of 
Natural History and Geography,’ and the 
* Annals of Zoology and Botany.’ 

[Priv.ite information ; Surtees’s Hist, of Dor 
bam; Scott's Hist, of Berwick ; Fioc. Berwick- 
shire Nataraliets' Club, 1867 ; Ag.iseiz’s Biblio- 
graphia (Zoologie et Giologie), ed. Bay Soc.) 

W, 8. C, 

SELBY, WALFORD DAKIN (1846- 
1889), antiquary, born on 16 June 1846, was 
the eldest sou of Thomas Selby of Witley 
and Wimbttsh Hall, Essex, by lus wife Eliza- 
beth, youngest daughter and cohciresa of 
Etdpli Foster of Holdemess, Yorkshfre. His 
great-great-grandfatker had taken the name 
Selby ty royal license in 1783, but the family 
name was originally Browne, oadtheyclaimed 
descentfromtheErowne3,viscoimtaMontagu. 
Selby once preferred a claim to that dormant 
peerage, but abandoned it owing to his in- 
ability to prove beyond dispute a marriage 
on which the claim rested. He was edu- 
cated at Brighton College, and then at 'Tun- 
bridge Schom ; on leaving the latter he was 
placed with Dr. Stromharg at Bonn to learn 
German and French. In 1867 he became a 
junior clerk in the Record Office, where he 
Ultimately became euperintendent of the 
search-room. In 1883, in conjunction with 
his friend, Mr. James Gieenstreet, he founded 
the Pipe EoU Sodety, of which he was 
director-in-chief, and honorary treasurer till 
his death, which took place at his residence. 
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9 Clyde Street, Eedcliffe Gardens, S.W., on 
8 Aug. 1889. He was buried on the Sth in 
Kensal Green cemetery. 

Selby’s career at the Bccord office was dis- 
tinguished by unfailing courtesy and minute 
knowledge of the records under bis charge. 
From 1884 to April 1889 he edited the 
‘ Genealogist,’ and he was a frequent contri- 
butor on literary subjects tothe ‘ Athenteum,’ 
‘ Academy,’ ‘ Antiquary,’ ‘ An^uarian Ma- 
gazine,’ and other periodicals. His papers on 
‘The Robbery of Chaucer at Hatcham,’and 
‘ Chaucer as Forrester of North Petherton, 
in the Gounl^ of Somerset,’ were published 
as Nos. 1 and 3 in the ‘Life-Records of 
Chaucer,’ which Selby edited for the Chaucer 
Society, 1876 et seqq. He also compiled 
‘The Jubilee Date Book,’ 1887, and edited 
1. ‘ Bond’s Book of Dates,’ 1876. 2. ‘ Lanca- 
shire and Oheahira Records,’ 2 pts. 1882-3. 
3. ‘ Norfolk Records,’ 1886. At the time of 
his death he was prepari^ a new edition of 
‘The I^d Book of the Exchequer^ which 
was soonconmleted ^ Mr. Hubert Hall, on 
edition of Queen Elizabeth’s manuscript 
translation of ‘Boethius de Oonaolatione 
Fhilosophiffi,’ and a new index to the ‘ Inqui- 
sitiones post mortem.’ 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; The Genealogist, 
vol. ri. Introd. and pp. 6S-7 i Athenaeum, 1880, 
Tol. ii. ! Aead. 1889, li. 103.] A. F. P. 


occupying chambers at the ton of pr~ 
BuilSfngs looking towards the 
18 probable that he never had any W ’ 
general business in the courts, though he 
peered with distinction in a few great m ^ 
involving speeio,! learning; it is probable ol I 
that he gave opimons and practised as a ^ 




was 


SELDEN, JOHN g684r-1064), jurist, 
as born on 16 Dec. 16M at Solvington in 


the 'garish of West Tarring, Sussex, and was 
baptised there on 80 Dec. 1684. His father, 
John Selden, is described by Selden himself 
as ‘ ex farnUia quee tunc ibi viguit honesta ; ’ 
by Aubrey as * an yeomanly man of about 
40/, per annum,’ and in the baptismal register 
of his son os ‘ the minstrcU,’ on office which 
appears from the parish accounts to have in- 
volved attendance at the church ales. Sel- 
den’s mother was Margaret, only daughter of 
Thomas Baker of Ruwington, of a ImiehUy 
fanuly in Rent. She is said to have been 
won by the musical talents of her husband, 
and to nave brought him a pretty good estate. 
The house in which Selden was horn is stUl 
standing, and has on the door a Latin inscrip- 
tion, perhaps of his composition. After 
being educatedat Chichester frceschool under 
Hugh Barker [q. v.], he was sent to Hart 
Hall, Oxford, and matriculated on 24 Oct. 
1600 ; he was committed to the tuition of 
Anthony Barker, but left -without waduat- 
ing. In 1602 he was entered at Oliuord Inn, 
and in May 1604 was admitted to the Inner 
Teu^le, and called to the bar on 14 June 
1612. 

SMden practised the law in the Temple, 


r-Ki.f 1*^1824 Selden was fiTsdTi 

disabled from holding any office in his ^ 
for refusing to act as reader; in 1632heTPM 
relieved from disability, and in 1633 elecW 
a bencher. From an early period he acted 
as steward to Henry Grey, ninth earl of 
Kent [q. v.J, with whom his relations were 
always close ; hut study was always hia 
main occupation. 

Selden’s studies were, even in his earh 
days in London, not confined to the law. 4.3 
eoi-ly as 1606 he had made the acquaintance 
of Ben Jonson, Camden, and probably of Sir 
Robert Bruce Cotton [q. v.] the antiqnaii 
who soon offered Selden the hospitality 
of his house in Palace Yard, and mailp 
free of his invaluable library. Probably no 
event was so important in determining^ the 
couiBe of Selden’s studies. Selden and Cam- 
den were inl606amongthe guests entertained 
hy J onson on his release from prison, to which 
he and Chapman had been committed for 
insulting Scotemen in their' Eastward Hoa' 
"When Jonson’s ‘ Volpone ’ was published in 
1607, Selden contributed a prefatory ‘ car- 
men protreptioon’ (of. JoNBOir, Convertaiiom 
rmth Drummond, Shaksp. Soc. pp. 10, 20, 30) 
In 1607, too, he completed a work entitled 
‘ Aualecton Anglo-Britnnnicon,’ which is an 
attempt to give a summary of the history 
of the inhabitants of this island ffom the 
earliest times down to the Norman invasion 
The work, which first saw the light in 1616 
at Franlaurt in an incorrect and muti- 
lated form, was dedicated to Sir Robert 
Bruce Cotton. In 1610 he published ‘ Jani 
Anglorum Facies altera,’ in which he dis- 
cussed with great learning, but in a some- 
what indigested form, the traces of the laws 
and customs of the Britons, the Saxonn and 
the Norsemen. A lack of decision in ^w- 
ing the line between the successive inhabi- 
tants of this island injures the work, which 
was dedicated to Robert, earl of Salishnty, 
the lord high treasurer. In the same j»t 
(1610) appeared ‘ England’s Epinomis,’ which 
is to some extent an English version of the 
* Janus ; ’ but the ‘ Janus ’ contains passages 
not in the ‘ Epinomis,’ while on the other 
hand the latter tract contains a discussion 
with regard to the laws of Richard I and 
John not to he found in the Latin. In this 
same ^ar (1610) appeared the tract entitled 
‘The Duello or Single Combat; from Anti- 
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quity derived into this Kingdom of England, 
^th several kinds and ceremonious forms 
thereof, &om good authority described.’ The 
result of Selden’s investigations into the 
origin of this mode of trial led him to attri- 
bute it to the Normans, a conclusion in which 
he is supported by the best modern authori- 
ties (PoixocE and MAixi<Ain>, MUtory cf 
EnffluA haw, ii. 697), 

publication of three such works in one 
jtax by a student of an Inn of Court of two 
years’ standing was a remarkable evidence of 
mdustry and learning. Selden’s next two 
pubhcations show him associated with the 
poets of his day. In 1613 he wrote (at the re- 
quest of Michael Drayton, then poet-laureate) 
notes on the first eighteen cantos of his 
< Polyolbion,’ and in 1613 he wrote com- 
mendatory verses in Ghreek, Latin, and 
Engli^ to William Browne’s ‘Britannia’s 
PSstorals,’ 

In 1614 Selden published his ‘Titles of 
Honour,’ dedicated to his friend and chamber- 
fellow, Edward Heyward. In the first part 
he deeds with the titles and dignities of em- 
perors, binge, and other rulers, beg inning 
with the inquiry whether there were kings 
Wore the flood. In the second part he dei^ 
with inferior titles, commencing with those 
of heirs-apparent to thrones; and finally dis- 
eussea feminine titles, honorary attributes 
such as ‘clarissimus ’ and ‘illustris,’ and the 
lairs of precedence. 

In 1616 Selden edited the treatise of Sir 
John Forteacue (1894P-1470n [q-vj, ‘De 
Ismdihus Legimi Anglise,’ and m 1617 he 
wrote a ' Treatise on the Jews in England ’ 
for PuTChaa ; this appeared in Purchas’s work 
in a mutilated form, a oiroumstance which 
is said to have led to a quarrel between the 
two authors. 

In the same year (1617) appeared Selden’e 
treatise ‘ De Diis Syri8,’the first of his oriental 
studies (see pp. 219-30 below). In the same 
year also was written ‘A brief Discourse 
touching the Oiiice of Lord Chancellor of 
Eugland,’ which was presented by Selden 
to Sir Francis Bacon on his appointment os 
lord keeper. A fourth and still more im- 
portant hook appeared in the eome year 
(1617), ^e ‘History of TythM,’ the oest 
known of all Selden’s productions, except 
Ms ‘ Table Talk,' It was dedicated to Sir £o- 
bert Cotton. Selden begins the history of 
tithes with the gift of Abraham to Mel- 
chizedek, and then discusses them os they 
cpsted among the Tews, He next con- 
ridexs what traces there are of them among 
the Creeks and Homans ; then, arriving at 
the Christian era, he divides the history mto 
periods — from the birth of Christ to A. 1 ). 400, 
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from A.n, 400 to 800, from a.d. 800 to 1200, 
from A,n. 1200 to his oivn day — dealing in 
frUest detail with their orlgm and develop- 
ment in England. 

In more than one passage of this essay 
Selden handles the question whether tithes 
are payablejure divino. In the sixth chapter 
(section 6), he first approaches the subject; 
he does not deny that they axe payable by 
what he calls 'ecclesiastical or positive law,’ 
but he denies that they are payable by what 
he calls ‘ the divine moral law or the divine 
natural law, which should bind all men and 
ever;’ and he endeavours to show that the 
practices of the early church were consistent 
only with this view. In the seventh chapter 
he again reverts to the subject, and states the 
chief question in debate among divines in 
these terms : ‘ whether by Cod’s immediate 
moral law the evangelical priesthood have a 
right to tythae in equal degree as the layman 
hath to w nine, or if they have them only 
as by human positive law and so given them 
for their spiritual labour.’ It obviously fol- 
lows that if tithes are of divine law, both 
as to their existence and their quota, they 
cannot be affected by human law ; and here 
Selden’s love of the common law comes 
into play, and he urges the fhot that |the 
practised common law . . . hath never given 
way herein to the canons, hut hath allowed 
customs and made them subject to all civil 
titles, infeodations, dischargee, compositions, 
and the like.’ It is not perhaps difficult to 
guess in which direction the mind of Selden 
leaned on this crumal queeluon between the 
canon and the common law, but it is diffi- 
cult to find in the treatise any direct ex- 
pression of hie private judgment. 

It was not only passages touching ‘the 
divine right’ of tiriieB which gave offence to 
the clergy. The preface appears to have 
been written after the work^ad made some 
noise, owing doubtless to the circulation of 
the manuscript among Selden’s friends. In 
this preface he with more than usual spirit 
turns on his critics; he energetically pro- 
tests that his book is ' not written to prove 
that tythes are not due by the law of Uod ; 
not written to prove that the laity may de- 
tain them ; not to prove that lay hands may 
still enjoy appropriations; in sum, not at aJu. 
against the meintenance of the clergy; 
neither is it anything else but itself— that is, 
a mere naxrative of the History of I^hes.’ 
With increased heat he pointea to the ap- 
position which the clergy offered in post 
times to the progress or true knowMge 
and to the suspiimins with which they had 
viewed ' the noble studies ’ of Boger Bacon, 
Eeuchlin, Budeeus, and Erasmus. When 
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publifibed the book arouaed a fleroe stoiiu, privy counoillora, presided over by Lancel 
The author was summoned to ansTver for bis Andtewes [q. v.], bishop of 'Wmebetter aU 
opinions before some of the lords of the court were liberated. Again, m 16:ld, before tJeicb^ 
of hijfh commission and some of the privy entered the house, Bacon consulted him o" 
council, and he acknowledged his error in a the question of the validity of tbejudgmenta 
few lines in writing, The submission con- given in the Ilouse of Lords during toe late 
tained, as Selden contended, no confession parliament (see Bacon’s letter of U p,.], 
of mistakes in the book, and expressed no 1021-2 in SPDDWiro’s L^e and Zettert til 
change of opinion, but merely regret at the Bacon, vi. 332-3), ^ 

publication of the work. The form of the In 1628 Selden was returned to the fourth 
submission was probably a matter of arrange and last pailioment of James as a buigeav 
ment between himself and those of his for Lancaster. In the first parliament of 
judms who seemed to favour him. The hook Charles I he does not seem to ha\ e sat but in 
itsdf was suppressed by public authority, 1620 he was returned to the second patlia- 
and by some command, probably of the king, ment of Charles I as member for Great Bed> 
he was forbidden to print any reply to hia win, 'Wiltshire. He then took an active part 
numerous antagonists, a restraint of which with Wentworth and Noy in the attack on 
he bitterly complained to the Marquis of Buckingham, and was sent to the lords as 
Buckingham in May 1620. one of the cmef managers in the impeach- 

On twee occasions Kmg James sent for ment of the favourite. To him was assigned 
Selden, twice at Theobalds and once at White- the presentation of the argument in favour 
hall, and discoursed with him on his 'His- of the fourth article which charged the duke 
tory of Tythes’ and on other learned quee- with neglecting to guard the seas and protect 
tions. Three tracts— only the last seems to the merchants ; and of the fifth articlefwliich 
have been separately published — were the charged the duke with coufiscatmg a French 
result of the king’s commands pven at these ship, the St. Petei', worth 40,0001, with de- 
interviews : one on the passage in the Beve- taining her after an order by the king for her 
latiou of St. John touchi^ the number 606; restoration to the owner, and with tiddng 
another on a passage of Oalvin in reference several things out of her, Selden was also 
to this book ; a third on the birthday of our nominated one of a secret committee of tveh e 
Saviour (London, 1601, 8vo). To these was to prepare the proofs of the charges against 
added a paper on his purpose in writing the Buokingham, In June 1626 the house was 
‘History <H Tythes.’ dissolved, and the matter dropped, hut on 

Selden had thus became a man of mark 17 June Heath, the attorney-general, invited 
before he entered upon hia political career, the twelve members of the secret conunittse 
which opened in 1621, The object of the to attend him at his chambers. The meeting 
legislation of the period was to secure the took place, and Eliot, who was authorised to 
liberty of the subject and the right of the draw up a reply on behalf of the committee. 
House of Commons to iiee debate by decloi'- was at once arrested. Selden spent the 
ing rather than by altering the existing law, ensaing long vacation under the hospitable 
and the great debates in which Selden, Coke, roof ol the E.irl of Kent at 'Wrest, Bedfoid- 
and Eliot took part often seem rather to have shire, pursuing antiquarian and historical 
resembled arguments in a court of law thou study, 

debates in alegislative assembly. The ancient While the sitthig of parliament was sus- 

records both of the courts and of the house pended, the political strife was transferred 
were often produced and read, and were the to the courts of law. In 1627 several persons 
sufoects of Uvely though learned discussion, were committed to prison by order of the 
Seldenhadacquiredvostknowledgeofcon- privy council for refusing to lendmonevtc 
stitutional law and of the records of the law the king on his sole demand. Of these 
courts and of parliament, and was often con- prisoners, Sir Edmund Hampden sued out a 
snlted on tiiese subjects before he wap re- habeas corpus in the king’s bench, and in 
turned to the commons. In the preparation November the question of the legality of 
of the famous protestation of the commons of their detention on a warrant, which did not 
ISBeo, 1621, Selden, although not a member specify the offences, was argued before tbs 
of the house, took an active port in the way of court. Selden appeared as counsel for Hamj^ 
seeking precedents. His action gave umbrage den. The argument of the counsel for the 
to thelnng, and he was, with others, by the prisoners exmtsd greet end unwtmted sym- 
king’s orders committed to the custody of pathy, and their speeches are said to aave 
Sir Robert Duoie, sheriff of London, who been received with wonderful applause, But 
treated him courteously. AJtet the prisoners the court refused to bail the prisoners, In 
had been brought before certain peers and March 1628, four days before the opening of 
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Xlatles's third parliament, to which Selden 
Tvas returned as member for Ludgershall, 
■Wiltshire, he and other liberal leaders met 
to concert their plan of action at Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton’s house in Palace Yard. Selden 
and Coke argued that the reassertion of the 
ancient laws of the country by -which, the 
liberty of the subject was secured must take 
the first place, and that until this -wp ac- 
complished no progress could be made in the 
redress of grievances. This opinion pre- 
vailed. 

Accordingly, when parliament met, Selden 
took a prominent part in the debates which 
arose on the question of habeas co^ua ; he 
ttas the chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the precedents as to 
imprisonment without cause assigned. On 
2 April 1628 he addressed the house on 
the question. On 7 April he, together with 
Coke and Littleton, laid before the House of 
Lot^ the resolutions of the commons on 
the subject, and delivered before the lords 
a speech in assertion of the liberty of the 
eamect. These speeches of Selden, together 
wim copies of the records cited, were ordered 
by the house to be entered on the journals, 
and liberty was given to the clerk to give 
out copies. They formed probably a kind 
of manual from which less learned members 
of the party might prepare speeches. 

The records with -which Selden had forti- 
fied his speech before the lords became the 
occasion of an angry controversy. Lord 
Sofiblk was reported to have charged Selden 
mth tampering -with one of the documents 
mted, and to have added that Selden deserved 
to be hanged. These words were brought 
before the House of Commons, which on 
17 April 1628 presented to the lords two 
charges against the earl. In the upper house 
Snffm declared that he had never used the 
iror^. In the commons Sir John Strang- 
vays declared on his honour that the earl 
had used the words. On 8 April 1628 (the 
day following his speech before the lor^) i 
Selden spoke on the question of the billeting 
of soldiers, and on 11 April on the question ' 
of martial law. Numerous notes have been 
preserved of speeches against the pretensions 
of the crown made by nim on later days in 
the session. On 6 June the king sent the 
house a message that it would be adjourned 
on 11 June, and in the ana^ debate which 
folio-wed Selden spoke in mvom* of naming 
Suckingham, On 18 June he opposed the 
king’s claim to the personal estate of a 
deceased bastard, and next da^ (19 June) he 
spoke on a bill for the restitution to Lis 
tights of Carew, son of Sir 'Walter Ralegh. 
On 26 June the house was prorogued. 
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The recess of 1628 was passed by Selden 
at Wrest, and there he occupied himself 
with his work on the Arundel marbles. In 
January 1629 parliamentagain assembled; on 
22 Jan, Selden brought beroxe it the case of 
Savage, who had been sentenced by the Star- 
chamber to lose his ears. On 12 Feb. be sup- 
ported the petition of the printers and book- 
seRers against Laud's interference -with their 
trade. In the same mouth he took an active 
part in the discussion of the bill for tonnage 
and poundage. In the violent scene of 
2 March -with -which that session ended, Sel- 
den addressed the speaker in words of grave 
warning. 

On 4 March 1629, in consequence of the 
house’s proceedings, nine members, among 
whom were Selden and Rliot, were con- 
ducted to the privy council sitting at IVhite- 
hall, and, without hearing, were committed 
to the custody of Sir Alan Apsley, the 
keeper of the Tower (‘vir humanissimus,’ 
as Selden describes him), for imprisonment 
during the king's pleasure. At the same 
time, under an order from the Iring and 
council, seals were placed on the papers of 
Selden, Eliot, and Holies. On 10 March the 
parliament was dissolved by the king. On 
17 March the prisoners were examined, in the 
presence of certain privy councillors, Iby Sir 
Robert Heath, the attorney-general. Selden’s 
account of his answers is somewhat vague, but 
they seem to have consisted of an unblushing 
denial of the real facts as to the part he had 
played in parhament (cf. Gxbdiniib, History, 
-vii. 80). Duringhis imprisonment Selden was 
at first denied -the use of books and papers — a 
deprivation very bitter to his st udious nature. 
Subsequently, on his petition, this prohibi- 
tion was relaxed, but not without vexatious 
conditions. On 6 May and 5 June the cases 
of Selden and some of his fellow-prisoners 
were brought before the court of kings bench 
on applications for a habeas corpus and for 
hail respectively, Selden, 'Valentine, and 
Holies sitting in court by their counsel, 
Littleton, the substance of whose argument 
had been prepared by Selden. In the result 
the prisoners were remitted to prison, to be 
produced in court after the long vacation. 
Their detention had, according to the evil 
practice of that age, been a subject of con- 
ference and of correspondence beLween the 
king and the fudges. In a letter from the 
king to the judges of his bench (24 June 
1629) Charles says, in evident reference to 
their appearance in court during the aign- 
ment 01 their case, that he had heard that 
the prisoners ‘had carried themselves un- 
mannerly to-words the king and their lord- 
ships; ’ and he intimates a desire that they 
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slioiild bo kept in prison indefinitely. At 
first Charles was inclined to assent to a more 
lenient treatment in the case of Selden and 
Valentine, but on more mature deliberation 
be directed that all the prisoners should be 
treated alike. In October efibrts were made 
to induce the prisoners to accept liberty 
on the terms of entering into security for 
their good behaviour, and the king wrote to 
Hyde, the lord chief justic^ urging him to 
force them to submission. This demand for 
security was resented by Selden as a gross 
indigmty to men of position and honour and 
mergers of the late parliament. Irate at 
the strong position taken by the prisoners, 
the court seems to have increased in the fol- 
lowing month the harshness of their impri- 
sonment. They were deprived of the liberty 
of moving about within the precincts of 
their prison and of seeing their n'iends. Sel- 
den’s place of imprisonment was frequently 
changed, and he passed in turn from the 
Tower to the Marshslaea (at Southwark) and 
the Gate House at Weatmiuster (cf. KtrsH- 
woBTH, ii. 73-4). 

At last, in May 1331, Selden was hbsrated 
at the instance of the earls of Arundel and 
Pembroke, who were anxious to have his 
assistance in some litigation in which he 
had special knowledge. He was set free on 
mving security to appear before the court on 
the mst day m the nsct term, and this pro- 
cedure was repeated till February 1686, 
when, ofi the result of a somewhat abject 
petition to the Mng presented in October 
16^ he was unconmtionally discharged. 

During these harassing and intricate pro- 
ceedings, viz. in 1080, another OTOseoution 
was begun against Selden in the Star-cham- 
ber for circulating copies of a squib written 
in the preceding reign by Sir Robert Dudley 
^q, T.l, and called ' A Proposition for his Ma- 
lestj^ service to bridle the impertinenoy of 
Parliament.' The prosecution was sRowed 
to drop on the birth of a prince of Wales. 

The court’s hostility seems to have excited 
little or no resentment in the mind of Selden. 
In 1631 it was rumoured that he had gone 
over to the royalist side; in 16SS Selden 
activdy helped to organise the masque which 
the four inns of court mepared at once to give 
expression to their loyalty, and to show 
th^ dissent from Prynne’s 'Histrio-maBtix ’ 
(WKmirooKB, pp. 19-22), 

In the ^orb parliament of 1640 Selden 
doesnot appearto have sat ; hut to the Long 
patiiamentlie was returned by his nniversiiy 
of Oxford. His colleagne. Sir Thomas Boe 
[q. vl, died in 1644, and, as Ike vacancy was 
not up, Selden alone represented the 
university during the rest of the Long parlia- 


ment. He was appointed one of the com- 
mittee to examine the papers of Lord tJtraf 
ford, but opposed the proceeding? of the 
houee against him. On 10 Nov. 1640 he -wis 
placed on the committee on the state of the 
kingdom; on 23 Nov. he led the attach on 
the court of the marshal; on 27 Nov. he 
opposed the crown on the great question of 
ship-money; on 81 Jan. and 9 March 1641 
he spoke on the question of episcopocv on- 
posing its abolition. On 8 May Iw simS 
the declaration of adherence to the church of 
England ; and on 6 June he was placed on 
the committee to draw articles of impeach- 
ment against Archbishop Laud. On 6 July 
the house resolved that the sealing of the 
papers of Selden and other members iras a 
violationof the privileges of parliament. On 
17 Jan. 1642 he was one of a committee of 
twenty-two appointed to examine Charles Fs 
violation of the privileges of parliament, and 
to petition the king for the payment of 
damages to By™, Hampden, and others un- 
justly accused of treason. In the following 
month (4 Feb. 1642) an order was made that 
Selden and certam other memhera should 
attend on Wednesday next, end continue 
their service in the house, ou indication 
perhaps that Selden was somewhat with- 
uawing from his parliamentary lahouie, and 
of a suspicion that he was inclimng towards 
the Mn^s side. 

In 1642 the king entertained the notion of 
entrusting the great seal eitker to Lord-chief- 

a ce Banks or to Selden. But LardFi^' 
and Hyde, who were consulted on the 
point, felt so positive that the offer would be 
refused Selden that the matter went no 
further (CLomiEnioitj.Sut.v. 209). Another 
attempt, made by the king through theMar^ 
Quis or Hertford, to induce him to leave Lon- 
dou and join the court at York was met by 
Selden’s alleging, and probably with tmth, 
that he could be of more service to the king 
in London than in York, ' He was in yens/ 
says Clarendon, ‘ and of a tender constitution ; 
he had for many years enjoyed his ease which 
he loved ; was rich, and would not have made 
a journey to York or have lain out of his own 
bed for any preferment.’ When, in this some 
year (1642), there arose between the king and 


of the military force of the Mngdom, Selden. 
took up a position which appeals to have 
expressed his real and unbiased opi^on: he 
regarded the commission of array issued by 
the king as entirely illegal, and apolk 
strongly against it in the house; hut he also 
regarded me ordinance of the militia as 
* without any shadow of law or pretence of 
precedent/ and stood against it accordingly. 
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To these opinions he adhered trhen Lord 
FaUdand, -with the knowledge of the king, 
addressed him on the subject. In the same 
rear arose the question as to the power 
of parliament to nominate lords lieutenant 
ia the absence of the king with the army. 
It was a matter which divided the party 
of progress. But Selden went with the ad- 
Tsncw guard, and acc^ted a commission as 
deputy lieutenant und^ a lord lieutenant 
appointed by parliament. 

In 1043 waller formed a royalist plot for 
orerpowering the city militia and dissolving 
the parliament. One evening he went to 
Selden’s stu^, where he ibund him, Pierre- 
point, and Whitelocke, with the intention 
of imparting the plot to them; but after he 
spoke of the pojeet in general terms Selden 
ind his Mends so in veiled against any such 
thing ‘as treachery andhaseness, and that 
might be the occasion of shedding much 
blood, that he durst not for the awe and 
Kspect which he had for Selden end the rest 
communicate any of the particulars to them, 
but was almost disheartened himself to pro-* 
eeed ia it.’ After the discovery of the plot, 
ind Waller’s arrest, Waller was examined 
IS to whether Selden was in any way privy 
to his proceedings. 

In the same year Selden, with some other 
members of bow bouses, sat in the assembly 
of divines at Westminster. In the debates 
of this body (says Whitelocke) ‘Mr. Selden 
ipake admiramy, and confuted mvers of them 
m their own learning. And sometimes when 
they hsd cited a text of scripture to prove 
their assertion, he would tell them, “Perhaps 
in your little pocket^bibles with gilt leaves” 
(which they would often pull out and read) 
"the translation m^ be thus, hut the Greek 
or the Hebrew signi&s thus and thus,” and so 
would totally silence them.’ Selden proved 
a thom in the sides of the Westminster 
divines, for he liked the olaims of presbytery 
no better than those of episcopacy ; and, ac- 
cording to Fuller (Churoh 3wt, hk. xi. 
lect. ix, par. 64), he used his talents rather 
'to per^ex than inform’ his auditors, his 
mterssts being ‘ to humble the jure-divino- 
chip of presbytery.’ 

On 2/ Oot. 1648 the Bouse of Gommons 
resolved that the office of clerk and keeper of 
therecordsof the Tower should be sequestered 
mto the hands of Selden, and that he should 
KceivB the profits of the place. Proceedings 
of the cotm^ of state in 1660 (17 Oct. and 
20 Dec.) seem to show that Selden had then 
ceased to derive any benefit from the office, 
but was willing to continue in it without 
reward. In April 1646 he was appointed 
one of twelve commoners who, together with 


six lords, constituted a committee to manage 
the admiralty. In August Selden declined 
the mastership of Trimty Hall, Cambridge, 
which he was offered Iw the direction of We 
House of Commons. In September he op- 
posed in a speech, the substance of which h^ 
been preserved, the petition of the assembly 
of divmes that in every presbytery the pastors 
and ruling elders should have we power of 
excommunication and of suspending &omthe 
sacrament.^ 0n24Feb. lG46he8pokeinfavour 
of the abolition of the coiut of words. 

On 18 Jan. 1647 the house resolved that 
Selden should have 6,0001. ‘for his damages, 
losses, imprisonments, andsufferings sustained 
and undergone by him for his services done 
to the Commonwealth in the parliament 
of Tertio Coroli.’ It is doubtfiu whether 
Selden received this sum ; a report was cur- 
rent that he ‘could not out of conscience 
take it' (Wood, AiheruB Oxon.) His con- 
duct in a suit renting to a Mrs. Fisher’s will 
(S. P. 0. 1631, pp. 2SS, 371), and in relation 
to the office of keeper of the records, seems 
to show that this report is probably true. 
On 23 Feb. 1649 a committee was appointed 
by the council of state to consider the ffignity 
and precedence of ambassadors, and Selden 
and Challenor were directed to assist them. 

Selden took no further part in public 
affairs. During the trial and execution of 
the kmg and the rise of Cromwell, Selden 
abstained from any expression of his views. 
‘ The wisest way for men in these times is to 
say nothing’ was a maxim of his, on which 
he seems to have rigorously acted {Table 
Talk, Peace). 

But Selden was able to protect the cause 
of learning during these troubled times. He 
Mocuxed the dehveiy to the university of 
Cambridge of Archbishim Bancroft’s library; 
and to the university oi Oxford he rendered 
more important services. In 1646 the vice- 
chancellor appealed to him to ‘relieve his 
declining undon mother ; ’ and when in May 
1647 an ordinance of the lords and commons 
was made for the viatation and reform of the 
university, Selden was appointed one of the 
committee to hear appeals from the visitors. 
In numerous sittings of that body Selden 
took an active part, and was able to temper 
the somewhat treatment to which 

-die university was in danger of being sub- 
jected. 

In spito of the pressure ofhis public duties, 
Selden’s literary work had progressed steadily. 
From the treasures of Sm Robert Cottoirs 
library he had edited the six books of 
Eadmer [q, v.l, giving an account of the 
courts of the first two WiUiauis and of the 
first Henry. To the text he appended ‘Note 
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et Spicilegium,’ and publislied the work in 
1623. In 1629 appeared a yet more impor- 
tant work, the ‘Marmora Arundelhuna,’ 
an account of the ancient works of art col- 
lected hy Thomas Howard, second earl of 
Arundel [q. v.] The work was begun in 
1627 with the aid of Patrick Junius and 
Richard James, and was conniloted in the 
long vacation of 1628 at Lord Event's mansion 
at Wrest. When published iu 1629 it had 
a great and rapid sale. Its most important 
contents included a chronicle known as the 
‘Parian Clironicle’ (deciphered from the 
Marmor Parium, the upper half of which 
has since disappeared), and documents rela- 
tive to the treaty between the peoples of 
Smyrna and Magnes, followed by versions 
in ordinary modem Greek and in Latin. A 
few Latin and Hebrew inscriptions are also 
discussed. This work, though it did iwt 
escape the censure of Bentley {Dissertation 
on Phalaris), is one of the highest value ; it 
marks ‘ a sort of tera,’ says Hallam, * in lapi- 
dary learning.’ Boeckh, who closely followed 
Selden, testihes not only to the accuracy of 
his transcriptions, but to the excellence of 
his commentary. 

At the command, it appears, of James I, 
Selden had in 1618 composed an essay in 
support of the English claim to tho_ dominion 
of the seas. Already in 1609 Grotius had iu 
‘ Mare Liberum ’ maintained, in accordance 
with the present theory of international law, 
that the high seas were open to all. Three 
or four years later some English vessels took 
irom Dutch vessels laden with the spoil of 
twenty-two walruses, taken in the Greenland 
waters, all the results and all the instru- 
ments of capture, on the groimd that the 
Dutchmen lacked the English king’s license 
to fish in Greenland waters. Holland com- 
plained to England, and in 1618 a con- 
ference between commissioners of the two 
powers took place in England, at which 
Grotius was one of the representatives of 
Holland. It was on this occasion that Selden 
prepared his treatise, but at the time the 
king declined to authorise the publication 
from a fear that some passages might dis- 
please the king of Denmark, to whom James 
was deep in debt. In 1636 Selden, at the 
command of Charles I, again took the work 
up ; Laud acted as intermedia^, not without 
the hope that this gleam of court favour 
would win Selden to the royal side. In 
this prqject Land failed ; but it led to an in- 
timacy between him and Selden, who became 
< both a frequent and a welcome guest at 
Lambeth House, where he was grown into 
such esteem with the archbishop that he 
might have chose his own preferment in the 


court (as it was then generally believed) 
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In 1630 the work was published under the 
title of ‘ Mare Clausum, seu de Domimo 
Stans hbri duo.’ It is, like all the works 
of Selden, replete with learning; hut inthl. 
case the propositions in support of which 
that learning is used are so directly at lan- 
anoa with the moat elementary rights of men 
that the learning was wasted. The first book 
argues that by the law of nature or nation- 
the sea is not common to all men, but is 
as much as the land the subject of private 
property. In the second book he mami.mj 
that the lordship of the circumambient ocean 
belongs to the crown of Great Britain as an 
indivisible and perpetual appendage. This 
claim has long since been abandoned. 
Charles I was so pleased by Selden’s pe> 
formanee that, by an order of the pniv 
council, it was directed that one copyshoulil 
be keptin tbe archives of the council, another 
in the court of exchequer, and a third in the 
court of the admiralty. Meanwhile, m 
obedience to a command of the House of 
Lords, Selden prepared his treatbe on the 
‘ Privilege of the Baronage of England,’ and 
on 6 Deo. 1041 delivered his worii into the 
hands of the sub-committee for privileges of 
the house (Introd. ad fin.) The first part 
relates to privileges enjoyed by the baronage 
of England, ‘as they are one estate together 
in the upper house,’ as e.g. the privilege of 
voting hy proxies; the second relates to pri- 
vileges enjoyed by them, ‘as everyone of 
them is privately a single boron,’ as e.g. their 
right of substituting a protestation upon 
honour for an oath, and their benefit of 
clergy though unable to read. 

In 1647 Belden published his edition of 
‘ Fleta,' an earl^ English law treatise (based 
on Bracton), of which a unique manuscript 
belonged to Cotton [see Eleta]. To this 
treatise Selden prefixed a dissertation of 
great and varied learning, travelling over a 
wide range of subjects (Pollock and Mait- 
LAND, PSstory of English Law, i. 18^. He 
mainly deals with the infiuence of Roman 
law on English jurisprudence, and discusses 
the place of the cirR law in the courts 
martial and the courts of the admiralty, not 
without a reference to the almost obstinate 
love of the English people for their common 
law. Such a work appears an ample justifi- 
cation of the founders (in 1887) of the Selden 
Society for their selection of Selden as their 
eponymous hero. 

In 1663 Selden assisted Sir Roger Twys- 
den in editing ten works on English his- 
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-whicli had uot hitherto been printed. 
This wori 'was published in 1663 as ‘ Decern 
Historiie Auglicsinse Soriptores.’ Selden, 
bv -way of preface, composed and published 
his ‘Judicium de Decern Historite Anglicans 
Scriptoribus.’ A discussion on the Culdees 
occws in the section on Simeon of Durham, 
js -well 03 observations on the ‘ Scotichro- 
uicon.’ In other cases Selden confined him- 
self more strictly to stating -what-vras known 
about the author in question. 

In 1662 Gras-winckel, a Dutch jurist, puh- 
Lshed at The Hague ‘ Maris Liberi Vindicise 
adrersus Fetrum Daptistam Bnrgum Ligus- 
tici moritimi dominii assertorem.’ Under 
rolour of attacking Burgus and the question 
about the dominion of the Italian waters, 
the writer attacked Selden and the claim of 
Britain to dominion over the adjacent ocean; 
and he asserted that Selden had written his 
‘Mare Clausum’ for the purpose of getting 
oat of prison. To such allegations Selden 
replied in his latest book, ‘ Vindicite ’ (1653), 
in which he gave a full account of his im- 
prisonments and of the writing and the publi- 
cation of the ‘ ilave Clausum.’ This oook, 
like others in which Selden engaged in a 
hand-to-hand conflict with some antagonist, 
contrasts favourably as regards the directness 
and simplicity of its style with his more 
learned treatises. 

Meanwhile, from his earliest years Selden 
had found time to combine with his legal 
studies voluminous researches in oriental 
learning. For use in his oriental studies 
iielden made a collection of manuscripts and 
tinted hooks, most of which passed at his 
eath into the Bodleian Library : he also had 
access to the manuscripts which Laud was 
procuring at great tiouole and expense, and 
which were stored at Lambeth or presented 
to the university of Oxford. Selden’s own col- 
lection is rich in Hebrew and Arabic works 
(some of the latter rare and imprinted to 
this day) ; the Fersiau, Turkish, and Chinese 
languages are also iraresented in it, besides 
westernidioms. He first won fame in Europe 
03 an orientalist W his treatise ‘ De Diis 
Syris,’ published in Loudon in 1017, hut, ac- 
cording to the preface, finished twelve years 
before; parts of this subject had been already 
handled by the Toulouse professor, Peter 
Faber, in the third volume of his ‘Semestria’ 
(Ley den, 1696). The charge, ho we ver, levelled 
agoimt Selden by his enemies of having 
plariorised from Faber was unfounded, 
Selden’s hook attracted attention on the con- 
tinent, and was reprinted in 1629 at Leyden 
byL, de Dieu, afterwards celebrated as a 
Semitic scholar, at the instance of Daniel 
Hmnsius, to whom the edition was dedicated 
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by Selden ; in 1668 it was reprinted at Leip- 
zig ; use was also made of it by Vossius in 
his great treatise on idolatry. The material 
for a satisfactory treatment of Syrian mytho- 
logy had not then como to light, and Sel- 
den’s reasoning was vitiated by the prejudice 
current in his time (and lon^ after) m favour 
of the antiquity of the Hebrew language 
and the traditional dates of the bildical 
hooks; but the book displays much philolo- 
gical acumen as well as erudition. Most of 
Selden's work as an orientalist consisted in 
the exposition of Jewish, or rather rabbini- 
cal, law. lie published in 1831 ‘ De Sncces- 
sionibus in bona defunctornm ad leges 
Ehrmorum,’ re-edited in 1636 with another 
treatise ‘De Successione in. Fontificatum 
Ehrmorum,’ and dedicated to Laud ; in 1640 
‘De Jure NaturnU et Gentium juxta Disci- 
plinarn Ehrmorum ;’ in 1644 • De Anno Civili 
et Calendaxio yeterisEcclesite seiiReipnblicae 
Jadoicee;’ in 1646 ‘Uxor Ebraica sen de 
Jfuptiis et Divortiia Vetei’um Ebvieonim 
libn trea ; ’ in 1660 ‘ De Synedriis Veterum 
Ehrmorum,’ a work of which the second part 
appeared in 1653, and the unfinished third 
part posthumously, All these works were 
reprinted diming the author’s lifetime (except 
the last) at Leyden or Frankfort-on-the- 
Oderj and the treatise 'De Jure Jfaturali et 
(^ntium ’ contained much that was interest- 
ing to others besides specialists in Hebrew 
law, although its defects, lucidly pointed out 
by HoUam, did not escape Selden’s contem- 
poraries. The acqiuintance with the original 
of the Old Testament and the ancient ver- 
sions and commentaries which all these 
works display is very great. Their author’s 
familiarity with rabbinical literature was 
suchashas been acquh’edhy fewnon-Israelite 
scholars ; and many details of oriental civi- 
lisation and antiquities were certainly brought 
to the knowledge of Europeans for the first 
time in them. We may instance the Copto- 
Arabic system of notation (in the calendar 
reproduced in the third volume of the ‘De 
Synedriis ’), and the distinction between the 
tenets of the Bahbanite and Eoroite Jews 
(in the treatise ‘De Anno Oivili’). Their 
extraordinary erudition won much praise, 
and, as Selden rarely if ever attacked other 
writers, they ofiended few susceptibilities ; 
hut severe critics complained with justice of 
their discursiveness and occasional obscurity, 
and stiE more of the uncritical use made by 
Selden of documents of very unequal value ; 
aud indeed Selden’s statements about Jewish 
law are moie often based on comparatively 
modern compilations than on the original 
sources, to some of which perhaps he had not 
access ; and in accepting the rabbinical tra- 
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dition as a faithful account of the Isroelitish ■without learned company, and, though ne' 
state, he was behind the best criticism of his sonally temperate, he kept a liberal table 
time. Aquestionof moregeneralintereatthan On 10 Nov. 1664Whitelocke advised -with 

rabbinics law was approached in his edition Selden as to alterations in his whit^ 
of a ira^ent of the history of Entyohiua increasing weakness prevented. He diedrt 
(‘Eutyem^gyptiii^atriarohfflorthodozorum Carmelite House on 30 Nov. 1634. Of his 
Alezondrmi, Ecolesise sum origines,’ 1643). deathbed several narratives ^ve been are- 
The purpose of this work was to adduce served, though none of them seem to*^ba 
fresh evidence in favour of the view of the first-hand accounts. One given by Aubrey 
original relations between the episcopate and represents him as refusing to see a dergymm 
the presbytery advocated by Salmasius and through the persuasion of Hobbes j another 
impumed by Petavius. It was attacked found in the Bawlinson MSS. at the Bod- 
with bitterness by Homan catholic writers, leian, as refusing to receive Hobbes, oonfess- 
and onswered in a bulky work by the Maro- ing his sins, and receiving absolution ftmn 
nite Abrabam EccheUensis seven years after Arohbisbop Ussher, and as expressing the 
Selden’s death. The charge of inaccurate wish that he had rather executed the ofiice 
scholarship brought against Selden’s trans- of a justice of the peace than spent his time 
lation of the Arabic seems unjust, and in- in what the world calls learnmg (MacEir 
deed Selden’s acuuaintanca with the Arabic Annah of the Bodleian Library, 2nd edit! 
language, though not profound, was equal p. 110 m.) Aocordmg to ‘Historical Appli! 
to &at of auy of the European scholars who cations and Occasional Meditations, by a 
preceded Edward Pooooke [q. v.] It was Person of Honour’ (1670), he was attended 
urged -with greater justice that the authority by his Mends Archbishop Ussher and Dr. 
of so late a writer as Eutychius (876-940) Longhaine, and told ^em that ‘ at that time 
was insufficient for Selden’s purpose. Never- he could not recollect any passage oat of 
thelesB Seldenproceededto prepare an edition infinite hooks and manuscripts he was master 
of the whole of Eutyohius’s chronicle, and of wherein he could rest his soul, save out 
left instructions in ms will that it should of the holy scriptmes, wherein the most re- 
be completed by Pocoeke. _ markable passage that lay upon his mint 

Selden doubtless derived part of his ample -was Titus u. 11-14.’ Selden was buried in 
means feom his employment as steward of the Temple Ohuroh ‘magnificently’ (says 
the Earl of Hent and fcom the liberality of Wood), in the presence of all the judges and 
the countess. At their county seat at of other persons of distinction. 

Wrest in Bedfordshire he invariably spent He appears to have died possessed of con- 
his vacations. After the earl died, in 1639, siderable property both real and personal, a 
•Selden continued to manage the estate of small part only of which he bequeathed to 
the dowager countess. By a deed of 6 July relatives. By a codicil to his will he left 
1G4S she gave to Selden (iu the event of her some of his books to the university of Oxford 
dying -without issue, which happened) an (for so it seems to have been construed, not- 
interest for his life and twenty-one years withstanding on apparent defect), and others 
after in her estates in the counties of to the College of Physicians : t& residue of 
Leicester and Warwick, and by her will in Ms library he bequeathed to Mb executors, 
1649 she gave to Mm all her personal estate, of whom Sir Matthew Hale was one, but 
including leaseholds. At some date not with a gentle protest against its being sold, 
ascertained he took up Ms residence in her These books were ofiered by the executors 
town mansion, a large house with a garden, to the Liner Temple on terms which were 
called the Carmelite or White Eriaro, situate refused, and were subsequently given by them 
a short distance east of the Temple. Aubrey to the Bodleian at Oxford. According to 
repeats a stoiy, wMoh is prohahly false, that Ayliffe (State qf the University Osford, 
SMden married the countess, hut never oc- 1714, i. 463), eight chests, containing the 
knowledged the facttill after herdeath,wMch registers of abbeys and other manuscripts 
took place in 1651. Her mansion he speaks rMating to the history of England, wem, 
of, not without pride, as ‘ Museum meum after Selden's death, destroyeu by fire in 
Oarmeliticum ’ (Be Synedr. lib. iii. c. 14, s. 9). the Temple. Nevertheless, about eight thou- 
It contained Ms Greek marbles, Ms Chinese sand volumes, iuoluding many manuscripts 
map and compass, his curiosities in crystal, and a few unique books, and many of much 
marble, and pearl, Ms cabinets and oases, all value, reached the Bodleian Library. Selden 
indicated by letters, and, above aU, his in- also bequeathed to the university of Oxford 
comparable library. Selden lived in con- his Greek marble inscriptions about Ms house 
siderable style (he leaves legades to four in WMteMara, and Ms heads and statues of 
men described as his servants); he was never Greek workmausMp. In Frideanx’s ‘Mar- 
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laora OxonieiiBia,’ published in_1676, nine 
giorhles are identiued as forming' pare of 
Selden's bequest (Preface). One, if not all, 
of these sculptures came feom Asia Minor 
(‘e CfriBcia Asiatics,’ De Synednis, lib. iv. 
c. 14, 8. 9). These marbles, like the Arun- 
del marbles and some given by Sir Qeorge 
Wheeler, were originally exposed in the open 
air within the enclosure ot the schools ; in 
1714 they were removed into the picture 
g^ery; in 1749 into one of the rooms of the 
ground floor, and in 1888 to the ufliver&ity 
galleries. They_ seem to hare auSEered coo- i 
uderahly while in the care of the university 
(MiOlUkT, pp. 190-1). I 

The story that Selden on his death-bed 
canned his papers to be destroyed (told by an 
anonymous writer in a Bodleian scrap-book) 
appears to be plainly erroneous, for there , 
east in the library of Lincoln's Inn five . 
volumes of Selden*s manuscripts which are 
partly in his handwritingand partly in that 1 
of various amanuenses, ^ey no doubt came 
to Sir Matthew Hale as executor of Selden, 
and they were, together with other manu- 
ioripts, bequeathed by him to Lincoln’s Inn ; 
they appear to have been bound after they 
came into the hands of the society. They 
consist of copies and extracts &om registers 
and documents of all kinds, of rough notes, 
of papers relative to cases in which Selden 
was professionally engaged, and of a single 
sheet of autobiography. A catalogue of theso 
manuBcrmts was prepared by the Her. Joseph 
Hunter ror the record commissioners, and re- 
prmted by the society (1838). One paper in 
these manuscripts is interesting os we only 
trace of Seldehs interest in natural history. 
It IS a catalogue in his handwriting of some 
sixty-four biids. 

It was not till 1689, when the revolution 
had gi'ven freedom to the press, that the 
* Table Talk’ of Selden, the book by which 
he is generally known to fame, was first 
printed. This work was composed by Hichard 
lElword [q. v.], a aeoi'etary of Selden, and 
contains reports of Selden's utterances from 
time to time during the last twenty years 
of his life. Its authenticity was doubted 
by Dr. Wilkins, but for reasons wMob have 
not satisfied the world; and the work may 
safely be accepted as the most vivid picture 
extant of the habits of thought and the 
inodes of expression of the great Eraetian 
lawyer. The convereations cover a great 
Timge of subjects relative to human life and 
history ; but Selden was never metaphysical 
and rarely philosophical. The book exhibits 
him with a great and varied knowledge of 
life ; as a man of strong and somewhat scorn- 
M intMlect ; as delisting to illustrate his 


discourse by similitudes; os solving all ques- 
tions in church and state by a reference to 
1 one or two simple principles — the sovereignty 
I of the_ state, and the contiact between thie 
sovereign and his people. ‘ AU is as the 
state pleases ; ’ ‘ every law is a contract be- 
tween the kmg and the people, and therefore 
to be kept ’ — are two sentences characteris- 
tic of Selden’s habitual thought. Such prin- 
ciples are destructive of the claims tojua 
dtvinum alike of kings, bishops, and presby- 
ters ; and they evdude those theories of 
natural ri^t to which ardent reformers are 
wont to have recourse. A comparison of 
the style of his ‘ Table Talk' with that of his 
speeches and written works supports the 
statement of Clarendon that he was far 
more direct, simple, and effective as a speaker 
than as a writer. 

Selden’s early friend, Ben Jonson, de- 
scribed him as ‘ living on his own, the laW'- 
hook of the judges of E^land, the bravest 
man in all languages.’ hini Jonson ad- 
dressed a poetical epistle, in which he wrote : 

Yon that bare been 
Ever at home, yet have all countries seen. 

And, like a compass, keeping one foot still 
Upon your centre, do yo'ux circle fiU 
Of general knowledge; watched men, manners 

too, 

Heard what times past have said, seen what ours 

do. 

Two other friends have left sketches of Sel- 
den’s character. ‘ His mind,’ says WMtelocke, 
'was as great as his learning; he was as 
hospitable and generous as any man ; and as 
good company to those whom he liked.’ ‘ Mr. 
idelden,’ says Lord Clarendon (X£fe,pt. i.p. 16), 

’ was a person whom no character cau flatter, 
or transmit in any expressions equal to his 
merit and virtue. He was of so stupendous 
learning in all kinds and in aU languages (as 
may appear in his excellent and transcendent 
wimngB)that a man would have thought he 
had been entirely conversant amongst books, 
and had never spent on hour but in reading 
and writing ; yet his humanity, courtesy, and 
affability was such that he would have beeu 
thought to have been bred in the best courts 
hut that his good nature, charity, and de- 
light in doing good, and m communicating 
au he knew, exceeded that breeding. His 
style in ^ his writings seems harsh and 
sometimes obscure, which is not wholly to 
be imputed to the abstruse subjects of which 
he commonly treated, out of the paths trod 
by other men, hut to a little imoervaluing 
the beauty of a style, and too much propen- 
sity to the language of antiquity ; hut in hie 
conversation he was the most clear discourser, 
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and had the best faculty in making hard 
things easy, and presenting them to the un- 
derstanding of any man that hath been 
known. Mr. Hyde was wont to say that 
he valued himself upon nothing more than 
upon having had Mr. Selden’s acquaintance 
from the time he was very young, and held 
it with great delight as long as they were 
Bufiered to continue together in London; 
and he was very much troubled always when 
he heard him' blamed, censured, and re- 
proached for staying in London and in the 
parliament after they were in rebellion, and 
m the worst times, which his age obliged him 
to do ; and how wicked soever the actions 
were which were every day done,he waeconfi- 
dent he had not givenhis consent to them, but 
would have hindered them if he could with 
his own safety, to which he was always 
enough indulgent. If he had some infirmi- 
ties with other men, they were Tveifthed 
down with wonderful and prodigious abili- 
ties and excellencies in the other scale.' 

The tone adopted by him in his discus- 
sion of ecclesiastical questions, the devout 
language of his last will, and the circum- 
stances of his deathbed, all seem to show 
that he was a genuine believer in Christianity 
as a religion having a divine origin, though 
he thought far otherwise of the particulox 
modes of government and of the ceremonies 
of the church. His latitudinaxian views, 
coupled probably with a cynical mode of 
speaking on the questions which were so 
keenly debated in his time, together with 
the fact that Selden was on friendly terms 
as well with Hobbes os with Archbishop 
Ussher, are probably the source of the rumour 
that Selden ' was at the heart an infidel and 
inclined to the opinions of Hobbs.’ Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, says Eichord Baxter, ‘ oft pro- 
fessed to me that Mr. Selden was a resolved, 
serious Christian, and that he was a great 
adversary to Hobbs’s errors, and that he had 
seen him openly oppose him so earnestly os 
either to depart from him or drive him out of 
the room ’ (Baxter’s App. to the ‘ Life and 
Death of Hale,’ H aIiB’s Works, 1806, i. 112). 

In politics, if Selden did not exhibit the 
character of a hero, a martyr, or a saint, 
he played the part of an honest man. The 
fact that he was consulted alike by the 
commons on their rights and by the lorde 
on their privileges is a remarkable testimony 
not only to his learning, hut to his freedom 
£(om party bios. He seems in all cases to 
have maintained what he believed to be the 
right, and to have been diverted firom this 
course neither by the hope of popular ap- 
lause nor by the favour of the court, nor 
y resentment for wrongs by which many 


men would have been soured. His desire 
was for au ordered liberty, and that 
thought was to be found ''ia the ancie^ 
constitution of the country. He had no 
democratic feeling, and no admiration for 
the great mass of mankind. ‘ So generous ’ 
he says, ' so ingenuous, so proportioned to 
good, such fosterers of virtue, so industrious 
of such mold are the few; so inhuman, so 
blind, BO dissembling, so vain, so Justly no- 
thing but what’s ill disposition are the most’ 
(Dedioafion to Titles of Sonour), Nor did 
he cherish the sanguine belief which charac- 
terises the zealous reformer, that all change 
is for the better and that all movement 
is forward. On the contrary, he had per- 
haps to a degree unusual even with Eng- 
lishmen the love of precedent ; he felt that 
in the records of the race was to he found 
the only remedy for the shortness of the life 
of the individual. ‘ The neglect or only vul- 
gar regard,’ he says, ‘ of the fruitful and 
precious part of it [antiquity] which gives 
necessary light to the present in matter of 
state, law, liistoty, and the understanding 
of good authors, is but preferring that kind 
of ignorance which oifr short life alone allows 
us before the many ages of former experience 
and observation^ which may so accumulate 
years to us as if we had Jived even from 
the beginning of time’ (Dedication to His- 
tory of Tythes). 

Belden from first to last reserved to him- 
self that leisure which is needful for the life 
of a student. But, while jealous of his stu- 
dious leisure, he carried on a considerable 
correspondence with friends. Ben Jou«on, 
Archbishop Ussher, Lord Conway, the uni- 
versal correspondent Feiresc, Dr. Langhaiue, 
Whitelooke, and Gerard Vossius were among 
his correspondents. The fragments which 
have survived of his correspondence with 
Eliot exhibit Selden in the pleasing light of 
a man to whom his friends turned with the 
certainty that his time, his trouble, and his 
learning w'ould willingly be given to aid 
them, or even their friends. ’His mind,’ 
says Wood, ‘was as great as his learning- 
full of generosity, and harbouring nothing 
that seemed base.’ So, too, in money mat- 
ters Selden, though he died rich, appears to 
have been neither greedy in acquiring nor 
stingy in the spending of money, and he 
appears to have been liberal in his assistance 
to litera^ enterprises, such as the publication 
of the ‘ Septuagint.’ 

In person Selden is described hy Aubrey 
as ‘ very tall — I guess six foot high — sha^ 
oval face, head not very big, long nose inclin- 
ing to one side, full popping eie' (i.e. grey 
eyes). The foUowing are the chief known 
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portraits : In oils : an anonymous one in the 
Xational Portrait Gallery; one in the Bod- 
leian Gallery, attributed to Mytens ; one in 
the Bodleian Library attributed to the same 
artist; and a second m the same library which 
is probably the portrait referred to by llearne 
ashavingbeen placed in the lihraryou ISiTay 
1708, and also by Granger, who mentions a 
portrait by Vandyck as in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. Among engraved portraits are that 
prefited to Pococke’s * Eutyehius,’ fol. 1658 ; 
engraved by J. Chantry, prefixed to the ‘Na- 
tiwty of dhrist,’ 1661, 8vo; by Van Hove, 
1677, 12mo; prefixed to the 'Janus Anglo- 
rum,’ 1683, fol., engraved by E. White ; by 
Faber after Vandyck, 1713, 4to; by Virtue 
after Lely prefixed to Selden’s works, edited 
byWilkius, 1720 ; by J. Sturt after Faithome; 
by Bwgbers, prefixed to the catalogue of 
the Bodleian Library ; one in Lodge’s ‘Por- 
traits,’ after a Mytens in the Bodleian (.see 
BeomIiET, Catalogue of Portraits, 1796 : 
Gkaxobr’s Biographical SiHory, a.v. ‘ Sel- 
den HnAnsn, liemarka and Collections, 
under date 19 May 1708). 

Alike in his Latin and in his English 
works, the style of Selden is prolix and em- 
barrassed. He seems to have possessed a 
vast memory, and as he thought and wrote 
this memory seems ever to have suggested to 
him some collateral subject, and thus painfully 
to have diverted him from the direct course 
of his statement or argument. He is per- 
petually overburdened with the weight of 
^ learning. The following is a chrono- 
logical list of his works : 1. ‘ Jani Facies,’ 
London, 1610, 13mo ; London, 1681, 12mo, 
ruglished by Redman Westcott (i.e. Adam 
Littleton), and published in ‘ Tracts,’ Lon- 
don, 1683, fol. 2. ‘England’s Epinomis,’ 
London, 1610, and in ‘ Tracts,’ London, 1683, 
fol, 8. ‘ Duello,’ London, 1610, 4to ; Lon- 
don, 1771 P 4to. 4. ‘Notes on Drayton,’ 
1612, fol. and 1613, fol. 6. ‘Titles of 
Honour,’ London, 1014, 4to ; London, 1031, 
fol.; London, 1673, fol. ; translated into 
Latin hjy Arnold, Frankfbrt, 1690, 4to. 
0. ‘Analecton,’ Frankfurt, 1615, 4to; with 
the ‘Metamorphosis,’ 1663, and with the 
‘Janus,’ 1658, 12mo. 7. ‘Notes on For- 
tescae,’ 1616, 8vo; 1672, 12mo; 1737, fol.; 
1776, fol. 8. ‘De Diis Syris,’ London, 
1617, 8vo ; Leyden, 1629, 8vo ; Leipzig, 
1668j 8vo ; A^terdam, 1880, 8vo ; in 
Dgolmi’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ vol. xxiii., 1744, fol. ; 
Venice, 1760, fol, ; translated by Hanson. 
Philadelphia, 1881. 9 ‘ History of Tythes,’ 
1618, 4to ; a second edition in the same year 
andform. 10. ‘Eadmer,’1628,fol. 11, ‘Mar- 
mora Arundelliana,’ London, 1624, 4to; 1628, 
4to; London, 1629, 4to. 12. ‘De Suoces- 


sionibus,' London, 1631, 4to; London, 1636', 
fol.; Leyden, 1638,8vo,with‘UxorEbraiea.’ 
London, 1646, 4to. 13. ‘ Mare Clausum,’ 
London, 168.j, fol. ; London, 1636, 8vo ; 
Leyden, 1630, 4to ; .Amsterdam, 16.30, 12mo ; 
London, 1063, fol.; translated by Needham, 
London, 1663, fol., in 'Cocceii Amm. ad 
Grotium,’ Breslau, 1762, fol. 14. ‘ De Suo- 
cessione in Pontificatum,’ Leyden, 1638, 
12mo, in vol. xii. of Ugolini’s ‘Thes.’ Venice, 
1651, fol. 16. ‘ De Jure Naturali,’ London, 
1640, fol. ; Strasbnrg, 1066, 4to ; Leipzig 
and Frankfurt, 3695, 4to ; in vol. xxvii. of 
T^golini’s ‘Thee.’ Venice, 1763, fol. 16. ‘Ju- 
dicature inParliamBnt,’1640,4to. 17. ‘jPrivi- 
legea of Baronage,’ London, 1642, Svo; 1689, 
8vo. 18. ‘Eutyehius,’ 1642, 4to. 19. ‘De 
Anno Civili,’ London, 1644, 4to ; Leyden, 
1683; invol.xvii.ofUgolini’8 ‘Thes.’ Venice, 
1766. fol. 20. ‘ Uxor Ebraica,’ London, 
1646, 4to, with the ‘De Successionihus,’ 
Frankfurt-on-Oder, 1673 and 1695, both 4to. 
21. ‘ Fleta,’ London, 1647. fol. ; 1685, 4to ; 
Leipzig, 1734, 4to ; translated by Eelham, 
London, 1771, Svo. 22. ‘De Syuedriis,’ 
London, 1660-5, 4to ; Amsterdam, 1679, 
4to ; Frankfurt, 1090, 4to ; and epitomised 
by Bowyer, London, 1785, 4to. 23. 'Decern 
&riptores,’London,1063,fol. 24. ‘ Vindicis,’ 
London, 1C63, fol. 25. ‘On the Nativity 
of Christ,’ London, 1601, 8vo. 26. * Of the 
Office of Lord Chancellor,’ edited by "W. 
Dugdale, London, 1671, fol. ; 1672, fol; and 
London, 1672, Svo. 27. ‘ Table Talk,’ Lon- 
don, 1689, 4to ; London, 1606, Svo ; London, 
1716, 12mo ; Glasgow, 1766, 12mo ; London, 
1777, Svo ; London, 1786, 12mo ; London, 
1797, ICmo; Chiswick, 1818, 12mo; Edin- 
burgh, 1819, 12mo (in ‘ British Prose- 
Writers’), 1821, 12mo; London, 1847, Svo; 
London, 18.)6, 8vo; Edinburgh, 1864, Svo 
(m Cassell’s Libra^) : reprinted by Aiber, 
1868; London, 1887, Svo ; Oxford, 1892, Svo. 

Solden's works were collected by Dr. David 
Wilkins, London, 1736, in three volumes, 
folio (each volume in two parts). In addi- 
tion to the works collected ^ Wilkins, 
there have been attributed to Belden : An 
essay ‘De Jnramentis,’ published in the 
twenty-sixth volume of Ugolini’s ‘ Thesaurus,’ 
Venice, 1768, fol. ; a work called ‘ Meta- 
morphosis Anglorum,’ London, 1653, Svo ; 
‘A Brief Discourse cunceming the Powers 
of Peers and Commons, by a Learned Anti- 
quanr/ 1640, 4to : and a treatise, ‘ De Num- 
mis/ London, 1675, which was really the 
work of Alessandro 3ardi. 

A ‘Discourse on the Laws and Govern- 
ment of England,’ by Nathaniel Bacon, was 
said to be collected from some manuscript 
notes of Selden, and was published in 1649, 
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and again in 1672, 1682, 1689,_andl760. In 
the advertisement to the edition of 1689 it 
is said that Lord Ohief-justice Vaughan had 
owned that the groundwork of this hook was 
Selden’s. 

[Por the life generally ; the Vita by Wilkina, 
prefixed to his edition of the works; Wood's 
Athenie, s. v. ' Selden ; ' Aubrey’s notes In Blies's 
edition of Wood. For early life : epitaph in 
Temple Chnrch; mannsoript fragment of auto- 
biography in Selden MSS. in Lincoln's Inn 
Library, catalogued xii. (xiii.) Ko. 42 ; parish re- 
gister and parish account-books of West Tar- 
ring, For his connection with Inner Temple: the 
entries in the parliament books under respective 
dates. For his History of Tythes and the attend- 
ing circumstances: Selden’s Treatises of the 
Purpose and End, &c.; reply to Tilsley; preftce 
to the three tracts. For his political life : the 
Eliot Papers in Forster’s John Eliot, 2ud edit. ; 
Selden’s speeches and arguments in Works ; 
Bushwoith, vols. i. ii. vi. ; Jouinala of the 
House of Commons; the Calendars of State 
Papers; Whitelocke’s Memorials; Clarendon’s 
History, bk. v. For his imprisonments: Vin- 
didse; the Eliot Papers, ubi supra; the Calen- 
dars, Hushworth, vol. ii. Whitelocka. For his 
pecuniary affairs : will of the Conntess of Kent, 
in registry of probate division ; will and codicil 
of 8£leu in Wilkins’s Life. For his proceedings 
in reference to the university of Oxford ; Woods 
Annals of the University, vol. ii., and correspon- 
dence in Wilkine’s Life (cf. Hotes and Queries, 
dtb ser. xii. Sitj, Foe his soulptures : Fxideaiix's 
Marmora OxomsDsia; Chandler's edition of the 
same work; Michaelia’s Andent Marbles in 
Great Britain, and Mactay’e Annals of the Bod- 
leian Library, 2nd edit. For his library : Mo- 
cray’s Annals. Professor Margoliouth has sup- 
plied the account of Selden’s oriental learning 
on pp. 219-20.] E. F-v. 

SELKIBK, fifth Eabl of, [See Dou- 
fiiAs, Thomas, 1771-1820.] 

SELKIRK, ALEXANDER (1676- 
1721), prototype of ‘ Robinson. Orusoa,' bom 
in 1676, was the seventh son of John Sel- 
cioig, shoemaker, of Largo, Fifeshire, who 
had married Euphon Modiie in 1667. En- 
couraged hy his mother, Selkirk — ^to use the 
form of name which he adopted — exhibited 
at an early age a strong wish to go to sea, 
but owing to his father’s opposition he re- 
mained at home imtil 1696, when the parish 
records show that he was cited to appear 
before the session for indecent conduct in 
church. It was found, however, that he 
bad gone to sea, aud nothing more is known 
of him until 1701, when he was again at 
Largo, in trouble for quarrelling with his 
brokers, and was rebuked in the face of the 
congregation. Next year Selkirk sailed for 
En^and, and in May 1708 he joined Oap- 


tam Dampier’a pOTateenng expedition to 
the South Seas. He must have had coo- 
siderable previous experience, for he was ap- 
pointed sailing-master on the Cinque Potts 
of whkh Thomas Stradling became captain 
after the death of OharlesPiokering. Various 
prizes were token, and Stradling and Dam- 
pier parted. In September 170f the Cinque 
Ports put into Juan Fernandez, and reV 
vered two men who had accidentally been 
left on the island soma months before. A 
quarrel with Stradling led Selkirk to resolve 
to leave the ship, and ha was landed, with 
all hia effects, on this uninhabited island. 
He at once saw the rashness of ^ conduct 
but Stradling refused to take bim qq, board 
again. 

For many days SeDdrk was in great dis- 
tress; but as winter approached he set about 
building two huts, and in a few months he 
was reconciled to his lot. The bland 
abounded in goats, and hunting became his 
chief amusement. After his powder was 
exhausted, he attained to great skill in run- 
ning and climbing in piirauit of goats. He 
made clothes of goat-skins, and tamed cats 
and goats to be his companions. Knives 
were formed out of some old iron hoops. 
Twice ships came in sight, and Selkirk was 
perceived by one of them ; but as this was a 
Spanish ship Selkirk hid himself, and the 
ship went on after firing some shots. At 
length the ships belonging to a new enter- 
prise of Dampier touched at JuanFemandez 
(31 Jon. 1700), and, Selkirk having drawn 
their attention by a me, a boat was sent on 
shore and be was taken on board the Duke, 
commanded by Captain 'Woodea Rogws 

S . V.], who had Dampier as pilot. The 
aracter given Selkirk by Dampier caused 
Mm to be at once appointed mate. The ships 
set sail on 12 Feh. Several prizes were taken, 
and Selkirk was given the command of the 
Increase (20 March). In January 1710 he 
was made sailing-master of a new prize, under 
Captain Dover, and on 14 Oct. 1711, affec a 
long delay at the Oape, they reached the 
Thames. Selkirk’s booty was 8001 . 

Selkbk had been absent &om England 
for over eight years, more than half of which 
he had spent on Juan Fernandez, and his 
adventures excited much iuterest when de- 
scribed in Captain Woodes Rogers’s ‘A 
Cruising Voyage round the World,' and 
Oaptain Edward Cooke’s ‘A Voyage to t]^ 
South Sea and round the World ^ (vol. iL 
introduction), both published in 1712. 
There was also a catchpenny pwphlet, 
‘Providence Displayed, or a Surpnsing Ac- 
count of one Alexander Selkirk . . .written 
by his own hand ’ (reprinted in ' Harl. lus&, 
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1810, T- 420). Selkirk -was introduced to 
Steele, who knew Woodea Rogers (Aiecbn, 
I^e tf Steele, ii. 195-6), and his story was 
jaade the subject of a graphic paper (No. 26) 
in the ‘ Englishman ’ (3 Dee. 1713). Steele 
describes lum as a man of good sense, with 
a strong and serious but cheerful eEpresaion. 

1719 Defoe published 'Robinson 
Crusoe’ [see Defoe, DisiEL]. Perhaps 
Pefoe’s attention was recalled to Selkirlrs 
story by the appearance of a second edition 
of Rogers’s ' Voyage ’ in 1718. Despite some 
anocnphal stories, there is nothing to show 
tMt Defoe knew aoMhingof Selkirk beyond 
what had been pnbushed Rogers, Cooke, 
and Steele, Defoe owed little of his detail 
to this ‘ downright sailor, ’ as Cooke put it, 
'whose only study was to support himself 
during his confinement’ (Wbioht, Zife of 
])(foe, 1894, pp, 171-2, 402 j Depob’s So- 
mmaes arid Jfdrratives, ed. Aitken, 1895, 
vol. i. p. Ri). 

Sellnrk returned to Largo early in the 
spring of 1712, and there lived the life of a 
reduse, making for the purposes of medita- 
tiou a sort of cave in his father’s garden. 
After a short time, however, he met a girl 
named Sophia Bruce, and persuaded her to 
elope with him, apparently to Bristol, and 
thenoa to London. The records of the court 
of queen’s bench coutaiu a process against 
'Alexander Selkirke,’ of the parish of St. 
Stephen, Bristol, for an assault on Richard 
Nettle, shipwright, on 23 Sept. 1713 (No fee 
and Queriee, 2nd ser. xi. 246). In a will 
of January 1717-18 Selkirk called Sophia 
his 'loving friend, Sophia Bruca, of the Fall 
Mail, London, spinster,’ and made her his 
executrix and heiress, leaving her, with re- 
mainder to his nephew Alexander, son of 
David Selkirk, a tanner of Largo, a house at 
Croigie Well, which his father had be- 
queathed to him (cf. Saati Maff, 1805, pt. ii. 
pp. 070-4). Selkirk apparently deserted 
Sophia afterwards. After Ms death, a Sophia 
Scl^aig, who claimed without legal justifi- 
cation to he his widow (no date is given), 
applied for charity to the Rev. Samuel Bay, 
a dissenting minister in Westminster ('Say 
Papers,’ in the Monthly R^ository, 1810, 
V.681). 

Meanwhile Selkirk hod resumed his life as 
a sailor, and before 1720 seems to have mar- 
ked a widow named Frances Candis. On 
IS Deo. 17S0 he made a new wUl, describing 
himself as ‘of Oarston [P lym stock, Devo^, 
mate of his majestVs ship Weymouth.’ He 
left everything he uad to his wife Frances, 
whom he made his sole executrix. He 
entered the Weymouth as master’s mats on 
SO Oct. 1720, and apparently died on board 


next year. In the ship’s pay-book he is 
entered as ‘ dead 12 Dec. 1721.’ The will of 
1720 was propounded for probate on 28 Jtily 
1722, and was proved by the widow on 
5 Dec. 1723, when both her marriage to Sel- 
kirk and hm death were admitted. She 
claimed the house at Craigie Well, and ap- 
^rently obtained possession of it. Before 
DecemW 1723, when she proved the wiU, 
she had married a third time, being then the 
‘ wife of Francis Hall ’ (' Will of Alexander 
Selkirk, 1720,’ in New Ragland Hist, and 
Gen. Reg. October 1896, and with facsimile, 
ib. April 1897). Selkirk seems to have had 
no children. 

Various relics were preserved by Selkirk’s 
friends, and a bronze statue has been erected 
at Largo. A tablet in his memoiy was also 
pHced, in 1868, near his look-out at Juan 
Fernandez, by Conunodoie Powell and the 
officers of H.M.S. Topaz, for which they 
were thanked by Thomas Selcraig, Selkirk’s 
only collateral descendant, then living in 
Edinburgh [Notes and Queries, 4th ser. ii. 
SOS, iii. 69). But the best memorials are 
'Robinson Crusoe’ and Cowper’s 'Lines on 
Solitude/ beginning ‘ I am monarch of aU 
I survey.' 

[The fullest account of Selkirk, based chiefiy 
on the contemporary namtives already men- 
tioned, is contained in the Life and Adrentoxes 
of Alexander Selkirk, by John Howell, 1829. 
An earlier work. Providence Displayed, or The 
Bomarkahle Adventures of Alexander Selkirk, 
by Isaac James, appeared in 1800, and the stoiy 
was retold in the Rev. H. C. Adams’s Original 
Robinson Crusoe, 1877. The author of 'Fio- 
dola’ (Saintine, i.e. J. Ravier Boniface) professed 
to base his interesting romance 'Saul’ (Paris, 
1850) upon the true history of Sslfcirln ^ bis 
work was translated as ' The Solitary of Juan 
Fernandez,’ Boston, 1851. See also 'Wilson’s 
Life of Defoo, 1830, iii. 445-57; Sutcliffe’s 
Crusoniana, 1843, pp. 144-62; CoUet's Relics 
ofLiterdture,1823,pp.342-4; FunneH’s Toyoge 
round the World, 1707 ; Bent. Hag. xhii._ 374, 
423, Irii. 1155, Iviii. 206; mfoimation kindly 
given by Hr. John 'Wsid Dean of Boston, 
D.S.A., and Mr. Hubert HaU, F.3.A., of the 
Public Record Office.] G-. A. A. 

SELLAR, PATRICK (1780-1861), of 
Weetiield, Morayshire, factor to George 
Qrauville Leveson-Gower, first duke of 
Sutherland [q. v.l was only son of Thomas 
Selim of Westfield by Jane, daughter of the 
Rev. Patrick Plenderleath, on E^hurgh 
minister. After a legal education in Edin- 
burgh, he hecamefiictortotheDuke of Suther- 
land, and was employed in the changes on 
the Sutherland estates that took place be- 
tween 1807 and 1816, The middlemen were 
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aboli&hed, andj in consequence of the perio- Sellar was elected to a fellowship at Oriel™ 
dical failure of the crops in. the straths or 1848. lie lectured for a short time in the 
river valleys, the crofters were removed to university of Durham, whence he went to 

settlements on the coast. _ On a charge of assist Professor Rams^ in the Latin chair at 
oppression in connection with these removals Glasgow (1831-3). From 1853 to 1859 he 
iSeUer was tried at Inverness on 23 April was assistant professor of Greek at St. An- 
1816 before Lord Pitmilly, and was acquitted draws. From 1860 to 1863 lie held the 
by the unanimous verdict of the jury. Greek chair in that university, and from 

Sellar retired from the Duke of Suther- 1803 till his death was professor of Latin m 
land’sservicein 1818, but retained his sheep- the university of Edinburgh. He died at 
farms on the estate till his death in 1861. Kenbank, Dn^, Galloway, on 12 Oct. 1890 
In 1810 Sellar married Anne, daughter of lie married, in 1861, Eleanor, daughter of 
Thomas Craig of Barmuckety, Elgin, by Mr. Dennistoun of Golf hill, and left issue. 

whom he had nine children. The third son, The least permanent, though perhaps the 

l\'ilbam Young Sellar, is noticed separately, most important, part of SeUar’s work was 
His seventh son, Albxaitdeii Giuie Sbl- academic. A sound though not, in his oun 
LSB (1835-1890), graduated B.A, with a first judgment, a brilliant scholar, his appreciation 
class in liters humaniorea from Balliol Col- of classical literature was keen and conta- 
lege, Oxfoid, in 1859 (M.A. 1806), joined gioiis. His modesty, humour, and generous 
the Scottish har in 1862, became assistant sentiments conciliated the affection, while 
education commissioner in 1864, was legal his learning secured the respect, of his pupils 
secretary to the lord-advocate from 1870 to many of whom have been distinguished. His 
187L and was M.P. in the liberal interest for published works were ‘ The Roman Poets of 
the Haddington Burghs from 1882 to 1886. the Republic’ (1863) ; ‘ The Roman Poets of 
Inl88ohe waselectedforthePartiekdiyision theAugustanAge: Virgil, '1877; aud’Horaca 
ofLanarkshire,andjoined the liberal unionist and the Elegiac Poets" (edited by Professor 
party on its foimation next year, when he was W. P. Kcr), 1892. He also oontriljuted ‘ Cha- 
re-elected for the same constituency. _ In the racteristics of Thucydides ’ to ‘ Oxford Essays,' 
newpai’liamenthe acted as whip of bis party 1837. These are remarkable examples' of 
until 1888. lie died on 10 Jan. 1890. sound and sensitive liteiary criticism. 


[Private information. A full arcouut of the 
charges against Patrick SelUr, and a discussion 
thereof, will be found m Heport ot Trial (Edin- 
burgh, 1816); reprinted in The Sutherland 
Evictions, bv bis son, Thomas Sollar (London, 
1883); cf. Alexander Mackenzie’s History of the 
Highland Clearings and Professor Blackie'sLiys 
and Legends of the Highlands, to which works 
that of Thomas Sellar is a reply.] A, h. 

SELLAR, WILLIAM YOTJXG (1826- 
1890), professor of Latin in Edinburgh Gni- 
versity, third son of Patrick Sellar [q. v ], was 
born atMorvich, Sutherlandshire, on 22 Feb. 
1826, and joined, at the early age of seven, the 
youngest class in the Edinburgh Academy, 
then under its first head master. Dr. Wil- 
liams, the friend of Scott and Lockhart. 
At the age of fourteen lie was ‘ dux ’ or 
head boy of the school. Thence he went to 
Glasgow University, where Edmund Law 
Lusbington was professor of Greek and Wil- 
liam Ramsay (1806-1863) [q.v.] was professor 
of Latin. Under these teachers and friends 
Sellar advanced in classical learning. He 
gained a Snell exhibition and a Balliol scholar- 
^ip, matriculating 1 Dec. 1842, and was a 
contemporary of his friends Matthew Arnold 
and Principal Shalrp, and a pupil and friend 
of Benjamin Jowett, later master of BallioL 
After taking a first class in literes humaniores, 
and giaduating B.A. in 1847 (M.A. 1860), 


[Durham Univ. Journal, ix. 80 ; Mrs. Sellar's 
Bccollections and Impressiona, 1007; prirdte 
information.] A. L. 

SELLER, ABEDNEGO (1646 P-1705), 
non-jiirmg divine, son of Richard Seller of 
Plymouth, was bom there about 1646, and 
matriculated &om Lincoln College, Oxford, 
as ‘ pauper puer,’ or servitor, 26 April 1002. 
He left Uxtord without a degree, and ‘past 
throtigh some mean employment’ (Wool), 
Atkence, iv, 664). On 11 March 1003 he was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Seth Wardat Exe- 
ter, and was described as a literate, but did act 
proceed to the priesthood until 22 Dec. 1672, 
when he was ordained by Bishop Span'ow in 
Exeter Cathedral. He was probably the 
Abednego Seller who married Marie Persons 
at Abbotsham,near Bidefoid, on 2 Dec. 1668, 

Seller was instituted to the rectory of 
Combe-in-Teignhead, near Teignmouth, 
Devonshire, on 29 March 1682, and vacated 
it on 8 Sept. 1686 by his institution to the 
vicarage of Charles at Plymouth. Refusing 
the oaths to the new sovereigns, he was de- 
prived of this preferment, and his successor 
was admitted to it on 2 Sept. 1690. Se^r 
removed to London and settled in Red Lion 
Square. Bishop Smalridge wrote rather 
harshly of him in 1696, that he ‘ had the 
reputation of a scholar, though not of a good 
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jaan, before he -was anon-ouror’ (Niohom, 
llbatr. of Lit. iii. His library was of 

considerable -value, but on 17 Jan. 1699-1700 
<a hap’ned in Bed Lyon Square,’ and 
bnmt, among other properties, ‘ Mr. Sellar's 
the nonjuring parson’s library, with a great 
number of choice and scarce manuscripts’ 
( LrriBDLr., Brief JRelaiion,, iv. 605). He died 
in London in 1705. 

Seller left to the Bodleian library a manu- 
script of the end of the fifteenth centi:^, 
containing "William of Malmesbuiy’s ‘De 
liestis Pontificum’ and the 'Chronicon 
Lidifeldense.’ To Lincoln College he gave 
■j« perpetual use of his Byzantine 1ms- 
toriana in folio.’ Thereat of his books were 
to be sold ‘ for the benefit of his grandchildren 
who are under age.’ Twenty-two manu- 
scripts in his collection are described in 
Bemaid’s ‘Catalogi lib. Manuseriptorum ’ 
(1697, ii. 96), and he possessed nearly two 
hundred corns. A copy of the ‘ Thesaurus ' 
of Bonaventure Vuloaniua (1600), now at 
the British Museum, was his property, and 
contains some notes in his handwriting (cf. 
GnixeER, Biogr. Hist. ed. 1824, v. 216; Hub- 
jBni. AutoMogr. ed. Lee, p. xlvi). 

Seller was the author of : 1. ‘An Infallible 
fi'a-yto Contentment in the midst of Publick 
or Personal Calamities ’ (anon.), 1670 and 
1688. It was translated into Welsh about 
1790, and reprinted in 1803 and 1822 ; to the 
latter reprint a preface was contributed by 
the Bev. Thomas Tregenna Biddulph [q. vi] 
lu 1883 it -was reproduced by the Behgious 
Tract Society as the third of its ‘Com- 
panions for a Quiet Hour.’ It was then de- 
scribed as eloquent and as ‘ singularly free 
fiom all trace of sectarianism,’ but the writer 
h often indebted to the author of the ‘ Whole 
Duty of Man ’ {Academy, 12 Jan. 1884, p. 
24), 2, ‘ Eemarques relating to the state of 
the Church of thePirst Centuries ; with Ani- 
madversions on J.H.’s “"View of Antiquity”’ 
(anon.), 1680, dedicated to Dr. William Cave. 
J.H. was Jonathan HoJimer [q. v.] of Barn- 
staple. 3. ‘The Devout Communicant as- 
sisted with Buies, together -with Medita- 
tions, Pi'ayers, and Anthems for Every Day 
of the Holy Week,’ 1686 ; 6th edit. 1696, 
This work, after much revision and enlarge- 
ment, was republished in 1704 as ‘The Good 
31an’s Preparation for the Beceiring of the 
Blessed Sacrament,’ and was then dedicated to 
Sir W. Boothby. 4. ‘ Eemarks upon ike Ee- 
fiections of the Author of Popery Misrepre- 
sented [G-other] on his answerer [BUlling- 
fleet]. particularly as to the Deposmg Doc- 
trine’ (anon.), 1686. 6. *A Plain Answer 
to a Popish Iciest questioning the Orders of 
the Chuich of England ’ (anon.), 1088. It 


wa« answered by Thomas Fairfax [^q. v.], a 
Jesuit, to whom 'Seller in 10S9 replied in a 
second edition 'with an answer to me Oxford 
Animadrerter's Befiectioas.’ 6. ‘ Histoiy of 
Passive Obedience since the Beformation' 
(anon.), 1689. 7. ‘ Continuation of the His- 
tory of P^aive Obedience ’ (anon.), 1690 ; to 
some copies an appendix: of fifty-six pages is 
added; it was -written to show that the 
oath of allegiance to William and Mary 
should not be taken, and was answered 
by numerous writers, including Bishop 
Stillingfleet, Samuel Johnson, rector of 
Oorringham, Essex, and James Parkinson, 
fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Seller 
probably wrote ‘ A Letter to the Author of 
a late paper entituled “ AYindication of the 
Divines of the Church of England ” in de- 
fence of the “ History of Passive Obedience ’’ ’ 
(anon.), 1689. 8. ' Considerations upon the 
Second Canon in the book entituled Con- 
stitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical ’ (anon.l, 
1893. 9. ‘Form of Prayer and Humiliation 
for God’s Blessing upon his Majesty and his 
Dominions’ (anon.), 1690. I’O. ‘An Ex- 
position of the Church* Catechism from our 
Modern Authors and the Holy Scriptures ’ 
(anon.), 1695. 11. ‘ The Antiquities of 

Palmyra, with an appendix on the names, 
religion, and government ; and a commentary 
on the inscriptions lately found there,’ 1696 ; 
2ad edit. 1703 (cf. PkiloaopMcal Transactions, 
lix. S38-G0). Seller assisted Dr. William 
Cave in his ‘ Historic Literana ’ (1688), 
though Cave rarely acknowledged his aid. 
Some Greek lines by him ore prefixed. 

[Western Antiquary, v. 289-02 (by Eev. J. 
Ingle Dredge), afterwards issued separately on 
21 Jan. 1886 ; Supplementary note byMx.Dirage 
from Tol. \i. -with date 10 July 1886 ; Foster’s 
Alumiii Oxen.; Hslkett and Loing’s Diet, ot 
Anonymous Lit. pp. 601, 864, 942, 1146, 1920, 
2163-^; 'Botea and Queries, Ist ser, r. 687; 
Heame’s Collections, ed.Doble, ii. 236; Macray’s 
Bodleian Libr. 2nd ed. p, 174; Bari. MS. 3782, 
f. 26 ; B'ichcls’a lllustc. of Lit. iv. 101.1 

W. P. C 

SBLLEB, JOHN" (y7.1700),hydrographer 
to the king, compiler, publisher, and seller of 
maps, charts, and geographical books, was 
for many years setued at the Hermitage in 
'Warning' {Notes and Queries, 7th ser. xii. 
616); he had also a shop in Exchange AU^, 
near the Boyal Exchange. In June 1667 
he answered a set of magnetical queries pro- 
pounded to the Boyal ^ciety {Phil, Trans. 
n 478). lA 1671 he published a folio volume 
of charts and saili^ directions, under the title 
of ‘ The English Pilot,’ and another called 
‘The Sea Atlas,’ to which were prefixed 
letters patent from the king, setting forth 
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that BB he (Seller) had been for seTeral seqeant-at-law in Easter term, 1798 
years collecting and composing these worhs, became ultimately leader of the Hoifnit 
it was forbidden, 'to copy, epitomise, or re- circuit. Increasing deafheBSjhovrerer oblie^ 
print' the treatises of navigation; 'to bim to refuse a judgeship, and finaUy to 

counterfeit any ofthe maps, plans, or charts’ tire tom the bar. At his request Henrv 
in them, or to import them or any part of Addington, viscount Sidmouth [q. v.) 
thenl tom beyond the seas, ‘ either under pointed him in 1814 police mamstr'ste S 
the name of Dutch Waggoners or any other union Hall, whence, in January 1819 h(> 
name whatsoever,' within the term of thir^ was transferred to Hatton Garden office 
years. There he continued to act until his retire- 

Notwithstanding the declaration on the ment in 1834. He died at Hampstead on 
title-page of the 'English Pilot' that it is 10 Aug. 1886. By his marriage, mi 24 Jan. 
'tonished with new and exact draughts, 1788, to Charlotte (d. 1832), daughter of 
charts, and descriptions gathered tom the Rivers Dickinson of St. John Street, Olerken- 
experience and practice of divers able and well, he had a large family. His second 
expert navigators of our English nation,’ the daughter, Maria Ann, married, in 1819, John 
maps and charts were token tom the Dutch, James Halls to v.], and his third daughter, 
ondwere, in many instances, printed tom the Anne, married, in 1816, Six Benjamin Collins 
Dutch plates, tom which the original Dutch Brodie the elder to v.] 
title had been imperfectly erased, and an Eng- Sellon was author of; 1. 'Analysis ofthe 

lish title, with SeUer’s name, substituted. Practice of the Courts of King’s Bench and 
The ‘ English Pilot ' ran through many edi- Common Pleas, with some Observations on 
tions, till the end of the eighteenth century, the mode of passing Pinoa and suffering 
new maps tom time to time taking the place Recoveries,’ 8vo, London, 1789. 2. 'The 
of the old. The number of maps which Practice of the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Seller published wak very great ; soma of Common Pleas,’ 2 vols.Svo, London, 1792-6; 
them, no doubt, drawn by himself or under 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1798. A book 
his direction ; but there is no reason to founded upon George Crompton’s ' Practice,’ 
suppose that he was a surveyor or hydro- 1780 md 1786. 8. ‘Treatise on the Dmty and 
grapWin ony other sense t&n a compiler theTrinity,’8vo,Tjondon,1847, a posthumous 
and seller of charts. Besides these, he pub- work, edited by W. Marsh, 
lished almanacs for the Pltatations— for [Gent. Mag. 1790 ii. 678, 763,1836 li. 831-3; 

Jamaica and Barbados^ a ‘Pocket Book Bsminiscences of Wm. Bogers, lector of 8t! 
containing several choice Collections in Botolph, Bishopsgate, p. 6 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Surveyi^, Dialling,’ AUibone's Diet, of Authors.] G. G, 

&c. (12mo, 1677); and ‘The ^a-Gunner, 

shewing the Practical Part of Gunnery as it SELLON, PRISCILLA LYDIA (1821- 
ia used at Sea’ (sm. 8vo, 1691). John 1876), foundress of Anglican sisterhoods. 
Seller, jun., had a shop at the sign of the bom in 1821, was daughter of WiUiam 
Star, near Mercer’s Chapel in (meapside, Richard Baker Sellon, commander R.N. The 
where the older man’s publications were on latter was a son of Thomas Smith, receiver- 
sole. general to the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s, 

[General and Map Catalogues in the British 6y Sarah, daughter of William Sellon, and 
Museum; his own publications; information sister of Baker John Sellon. [q.v.] Smith 
tom Mr. C. K. Cootej J. K. L. assimied in 1847, on inheriting the property 

of his aunt, Sophia Sellon, the name and arms 

SEIiLON, BAKER JOHN (1762—1886), of hie mother’s family, 
lawyer, horn on 14 March 1762, was second Miss Sellon lost her mother early in child- 
son of William Sellon (d. 1790), perpetual hood, and was trained by her father in habits 
curate of St. James’s, Clerkenwell. He was of independence. The want of employment 
admitted into Merchant Taylors’ School on for women impressed her in youth, and, 
2 Nov. 1778 (JRegitter, ed. Robinson, p. 187), learning printing, she advocated it as an in- 
whenoe he was deoted to St. John’s College, dustry for her sex. She was just about to 
Oxford, on 11 June 1779, and graduated leaveEnglandonNewYear’sDay, 1848, when 
B.O.L. on 24 Oct. 1786 (Fosxbb, Alumni she was arrested by an appeal tom Bi^op 
OxM, 1716-1886, 8. V.) His own wish Henry Phillpotts [q.v.], in response to which 
was to have entered holy orders, hut, at his she began working among the poor in the 
father’s request, he studied law, and was three towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and 
celled to the bar tom the Inner Temple on Stonehouse. She was alone for some time, 
10 Feb. 1792, After practising for several but gradually other ladies joined her in the 
years with distinction, he was admitted a work, and she Wame the foundress of the 
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Society of Sisters of Mercy of the Holy 
Trinity, Devonport. Schools and orphanages 
^ere estahli^ea hy her, and she tooJi hlocbs 
of houses for poor tenants, enforcing among 
them simple rules of conduct. In this way 
she spent a considerable portion of her own 
means, while, with her father’s concurrence, 
the property, yalued at several thousands of 
pounds, to which she was entitled at his 
£ath was appropriated to the endowment 
of the society. 

Dr. Pusey took a warm interest in the 
Echeme, and acted as spiritual director of 
the sisterhood. This circumstance was in 
itself sufficient to evoke hostile criticism. 
During 1848 complaints were made against 
Miss SeUon in the local press, and the bishop 
desmed it necessary, as visitor of the orphan^ 
Boms, to institute a public inquiry into her 
actions (16 Peh. 1849). He came to the 
conclttsion that she had committed some 
imprudent acts, but on the whole he warmly 
espoused her cause. She had worked de- 
votedly during the cholera epidemic of 1848, 
and in the spring of 1849 she had a serious 
illness. Hobert Stephen Hawker [q.v.] ad- 
dressed to her in 1^9 a sympathetic tract, 
entitled ‘ A Voice from the Place of S. Mor- 
wenna in the Hocky Land,’ and she herself 
issued in 1860 ‘ A few Words to some of the 
Women of the Church of England.’ During 
1^8 the printing-presses at Plymouth ana 
Devonport teemra with pamphlets for and 
against her, and the bishop thought it ne- 
cessary to resign the post of visitor to 
bn society (cf. his Xetter to Mtse Sellon, 
1862). Miss Sellon wrote a reply to one of 
her opponents, the Hev. James Spurr^, 
which passed through seven editions^ her 
father puhliehed a pamphlet contradicting 
’the oUeged acts of cruelty,’ the second 
edition of which came out in 1862 (Davxd- 
sas, JB&liotheca Devomensia, and supple- 
ment j "WoBTH, Three Tmma BUiUofheoa). 

The sisterhoods continued to dourish, and 
branches were established in many centres 
of population. Some of the sisters went out 
to the Crimea, and in 1864 Miss Sellon or- 
ganised on e.stablishmcnt of missionary sisters 
of the ohurch of England to work in the 
Pacific. In. 1866 and 1871, when epidemics 
of cholera and small-poz raged in London, 
the memhere of her societies worked with 
neat vigour. Her exertions told upon her 
health, and, after suffering from parslysis for 
fifteen years, she died at West Malvern on 
20 Nov. 1876. 

[Quardian, 29 Nov. 1876, pp. 1660 and 1667; 
Tract td Oommandet Sdlon; Liddon's Life of 
Pus^, iii. 192; Times, 24 Nov. 1876, n. 1, 
26 Nov, p. 9; Men of the Time, 8th e£ In 


1369 Miss Sellon was described under the name 
of Hiss Helton in ' Maude, or the Anglican 
Sister of Mercy ; edited hy Miss E. J. Whately/ 
and in 1878 there was publibhed ‘Augusta, or 
the Sefeted Slanders of 30 Hears ago on the 
late Miss Sellon and her Sisters, once mors re- 
fhted and dedicated to Miss Whately, by 
M. A. H. NichoU.’] W. P. 0. 

SELLTNG, RICHARD (Jl. 1460), poet, 
wrote in old age a poem, ' Evidens to Be- 
ware and Code Coonsayle,’ in the Harleian 
MS. 73SS, f. S6 a, which he submitted to the 
correction of John Shirley [q. v,] He is de- 
scribed in the title as ‘that honourable squier,' 
and may be the Richard Sellyng who in 14S2- 
148S conveyed Bemham’s jSIanor, Norfolk, to 
Sir J. Fastolf and John Faston (cf. Paston 
Letters, ed. Graiidner, i. 164, 228). 

[Walton’s English Poetry, iii. 169 ; Biteon’s 
Sibl. Poet, p. 101 ; BlomcJioId's History of Nor- 
folk.] M. B. 

SELRED or S.^LRAiiJl (d. 746), king 
of the East-Saxons, son of King Sigebert 
the Crood, succeeded Offa (y!. 709) [q. v.] 
in or about 709, when * Ofia departed on his 
pilgrimage. Selred was slain m the thirty- 
eighth year of his reign, which would be 746 
(as in A.-S, Chron.) He was succeeded 
by Ms son Switbsed. Bishop Stubbs sug- 
gests that untD 788 he may have reigned 
conjointly with a king called Swehriht (d. 
738) (SsitBON, ii. 82). It has been held that 
Selred was king of East-Anglia and not of 
Esses (see Chrm. qf Melrose, an. 747), but 
this opinion must be rgected as contrary to 
the earliest authority, the genealogies of the 
kings (SiDPBB). 

pion. Hist. Brit. pp. 626, 687; Will, of Mal- 
mesbaiy’e Ctesta Begum, i. c. 98 (Bolls Ssr .) ; 
Diet. Chr. Biogr. art. ' Selred,’ by Bishop Stubbs ; 
authorities in text.] W. E. 

SELVACH (d. 729), king of Scottish 
Dslriada, was probably a youn^ son of 
FearchairFsda (thBLong)[q. v,] He appears 
in the fictitious list of Buchanan imdw the 
name of Solvatbius as the sixty-fourth king, 
and in the rectified list of Father Junes as 
the twentieth king of the Scots of Bolriada, 
Our certain knowledge is limited to a few 
brief entries in the ‘Annals ’ of TighemaAh 
and of Ulster. The year after the death of 
Fearehair Fada, which took pla&ein 697, his 
fort of Dunolly was burnt, and Ainbheslach, 
the elder brother of Selvach (latinised as 
Amberkelethus, son of Findanas, by Bu- 
chanan, who reckons five kings between him 
and Solvatbius, the latinised name of Sel- 
vach), was expelled and sent in bonds to 
Ireland {Aimals qf Ulster). In 701 Dunolly 
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was again and more completely destroyed by 
SpIvogIi, and the sept of Gathbotb, a Wnoh 
of the tribe of Lorn, to another branch of 
which Selyach belonged, was sla whtered (ib.), 
and in the following year the Britons were 
defeated by the Dalriads at a place called 
Livingerhat (PLoch Artetit, east of Loch 
Lomond). In 712 Dunayerty (Aberte) was 
besieged by Selyach (i4.), who in 714 rebuilt 
DunoUy (Annals of TiffhemachY In 717 the 
Britons were defeated by the Dalriads at a 
stone called Minverce (to.), perhaps a place 
called Clach na Breattan in Glen Palloch at 
the head of Loch Lomond. In September 
719 there was a battle at Finglen in Lorn, 
known by tradition as ‘ the cattle of the 
brothers,’ between the two sons of Fearchair 
Fada, when Ainbhealach, who, we may pre- 
sume, had escaped from Ireland, was slain 
by Selyach In October of the some 
year Duncad MacBecc and the tribe of 
Qabhran defeated Selyach and the tribe of 
Lorn in a sea light at Ardannisby (id.) Four 
years later, following a common Celtic usage 
of unsuccessful or ageing kings, Selvoch be- 
came a priest (ib.), and in the entry which 
records this he is called king of Dalriada. 
His son Bungal reigned in his stead (Sm- 
ohronisms of Mann MainistrechY but in 726 
was driyen from his kingdom by Eochadh, son 
of Eochach of the tribe of Gabhran. Again 
following a usual custom of Celtic chiefs, 
Selyach came out of his monastic retreat 
and endeavoured by leading his tribe to 
recoyer the kingdom of Dalriada from the 
rival tribe of Gabhran. But a battle fought 
by him in 727 with that tribe at Bosfbichen, 
a headland near Loch Feochan, not far from 
Oban, was unsuccessful, and Eochadh re- 
tained the sovereignty over Dalriada till his 
death in 733. In 736 two sons of Selvach, 
Dungal and Feradach, were taken captive by 
Angus MacFergus, the great monarch of the 
Piets, who wasted Dalriada and occupied the 
fort of Dunad (Annals of Tighernach), The 
date of the death of Selvach is given as 730 
(A..D. 729) in the ‘ Annals of Ulster,’ the best 
authority for this period. 

[Some ingenious conjectures will be found in 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland, and some apocryphal de- 
tails ia Bnehanau ; but the Irish Annals, men- 
tioned above, are alone followed here. See also 
Skene’s Botes to Fordun’s Chronicle.] iE. M. 

SELWYN, Sia CHARLES JASPEB 
■(1813-1869), lord justice, third and yotmgest 
son of William Selwyn (1776-1866) [q. r.J 
and brother of Georgs Augustus ^I'wyn 
(1809-1878) [q. v.], bishop of Lichfidd, and 
of William Mlwyn (1806-1876]^q. y.j, di- 
vine, was horn at Church Bow, Hampstead, 
hliddlesex, on 13 Oct. 1818. He was edu- 


cated at Eahng, at Eton, and at Trinity Co’ 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was succesw el v 
scholar and fellow. He graduated B A 1 <Wfi 
M.A. 1889, and LL.D. f862. He wiwVaS 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 27 Jan. 1840 
practised chiefly before the master of the 
rolls, and amassed a large fortune. As a 
counsel he was not very brilliant, but he got 
up his cases -with singular accuracy and was 
listened to with great attention by the court 
He served as commissary to the university of 
Cambridge from 1866 to 1868, received a silk 
gown on 7 April 1868, and in the enma year 
was made a bencher of his inn. He entered 
parliament as member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity in April 1859, and sat fm; that 
constituency until 1868. He was a staunch 
conservative and a sound churcliman, re- 
markable for polished elocution and firm hut 
conciliatory tone. He first spoke in the houte 
on the address to the queen on arming tlie 
volunteer corps (Hansard, 6 July 1869, p. 
678), and on IS Aug. 1859 made a powerful 
speech on. a question of privilege connected 
with the Pontefract election inquiry (i4. 
pp. 1409-11). In the same month he moved 
a resolution whereby the committee on the 
Stamp Duties Bill was enabled to introduce 
a clause extending probate duty to property 
exceeding one million in value (fA. 4 Aug. 
p. 991), and a few months later secured the 
rejection of Mr. L. L. Dillwyn’s Endowed 
Schools Bill (ib. 21 March 1860, pp. 979-M), 
His best spoech was on the motion for the 
second reading of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission Bill (lb. 0 June 1860, pp.2087-10S). 
He spoke for a long time with great earnest- 
ness against the bill, and moved an amend- 
ment to it. The bill was subsequently 
withdrawn after a three nights’ debate. On 
20 Feb. 1861 he divided the house success- 
fully by an amendment to the Trustees of 
Charities Bill (ib. pp. 676-88). One of his 
last speeches was on the Beform Bill of 1867, 
when he advocated that the lodger franchise 
should he extended to university lodgers in 
the town of Cambridge (lA. 24 June 1867, 
p. 484). 

Selwyn became solicitor-general in Lord 
Derby’s administration on 18 July 1867, 
and was knighted on 3 Aug. Disraeli 
appointed him a lord-justice of appeal on 
8 Feb. 1868, and he was nmed a privy 
councillor on 28 March. As a judge, Selwyn 
proved lumself considerate and patient. He 
ued at Pagoda House, Bichmond, Surrey, on 
11 Aug. 1869, and was buried in Nunkead 
cemetery. He marriedjfbst, in 1856, Bkster, 
fifth daughter of J. G.BavenshoWjO^irman 
of the East India Company, and widow of 
Thomas Dowler, M.D. He married, secondly, 
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on 3 April 1869, Catherine Hosnlie, daughter 

Colonel Godfrey T. Greene and -widow of 
the Eev. Henry DupuL,, vicar of llichmond. 
His issne were a son and two daughters. 
Selwyn, in conjunction with L. P. Selwyn, 
-^ote in 184^7 ‘ Annals of the Biocese ot 
Sew Zealand.’ 

TFoss's Biographia Juridica, 1870, p. 607 ; 
Xaff Times, 1869, xlvii. 376; Pen-and-ink 
Sketches in Chancery, 1867, No. 2, pp. 10-12 ; 
Eton Porttiiit Gnlleiy, 1870, pp. 447-8; Men 
of the Time, 1868, p, 725 ; Illustrated London 
Sews, 1867, li. 200 (with portrait) ; Begister 
end Hag. of Biography, 1863, ii. 145 ] 

a. C. B. 

SELWYN, GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
(1719-1791), wit and politician, -was horn 
on 11 Aug. 1719. His Ihther, Colonel John 
Selwyn of Matson, near Gloucester (son of 
Major-General ‘William Selwyn, governor 
of ‘Jamaica in 1703-4), had heen an aide- 
de-camp to Marlborough, was M.P. for 
Gloucester from 1734 to 1747, and trea- 
surer of Quean Caroline’s pensions ; he died 
on 6 Nov. 1761. George inherited his -wit 
from his mother Mary, n daughter of General 
Farrington, a vivacious beauty, and a woman 
of the bedchamber to Queen Caroline. It was 
at her house in Cleveland Court, St. James's, 
tW occurred the souffle het-\vean 'Walpole 
and Townshend, which was the original of 
the quarrel scene between Peachum and 
Lockit in the ' Beggar's Opera.’ She died on 
6 Nov. 1777, aged 86 (cf. HjonvEY, Memoirs ; 
■Waipoive, Correspondence, ed. Cunningham, 
Tol. i. passim). Sel-wyn was the contem- 
porary of Gray and Horace "Walpole at Eton, 
and matriculated from H art Hall (afterwards 
Hertford College), Oxford, on 1 Eeb. 1738-9. 
A short residence at the university was fol- 
lowed by the grand tour, but Selwyn returned 
to Oxford in 1744, and was rusticated in the 
following year for a reputed insult to the 
Christian religion; he contended that the 
iieak (of employing a chalice at a wine 
party) was merely a satire on the doctrines 
taught by the church of Rome. Having bean 
forbidden to approach within five miles of 
the university, he took his name off the books 
to avoid expulsion {Selxoyn and, his Contem- 

S aran'ee, i. 86). Already, before twenty-one, 
e had been appointed to the sinecures of 
clerk of the irons and surveyor of the melt- 
ings of the mint, the -work being perform^ 
by deputy, and bis sole labour consisted in 
dining weakly at the public expense. But his 
pay and the allowance from nis father only 
brought him a total income of 230/, a year. 

In 1747 he was returned to parliament 
for the family borough of Ludgershall, of 
which be became the proprietor on the death 
TOL. ivn. 


of his father on 6 Nov. 1761 ; his elder brother 
John, M.P. for Whitchurch, had died of a 
polypus in the heart on 27 June 1751. He 
also succeeded to the estate and mansion of 
Matson and to influence which enabled him 
to sit for the city of Gloucester from 1754 to 
1780, while he could nominate two member.', 
for Ludgershall. In parliament he -was not 
merely silent, but nearly always asleep, ex- 
cept when taking parL in a division. He 
voted with the court party, and was re- 
warded with the further sinecure of registrar 
of the court of chancery in Barbados, and 
paymaster of the works, with a laige selexj-. 
The latter office -was abolished in 1783, but 
Selwyn was appointed by Pitt in the follow- 
ing year to the equally lucrative position of 
surveyor-general of the works. 

Though Selwyn, like Calcraft,wa8 a silent 
member of parliament, be was a noted con- 
versationist in the clubs and the author of 
witticisms which set the tables in a roar. He 
was elected to White's in 1744, end his name 
was attached to the Jockey Club resolutions 
of 1767. He was fond of play and, it is said, 
of women. Walpole relates that the demure- 
ness with which Selwyn uttered a good thing 
gave zest to it, but the savour of such of his 
tests OB survive has long been lost. Perhaps 
the cleverest of his recorded remarks was 
that made to Walpole, who had said that 
the system of politics under George HI was 
the same as that under his grandfather, 
George II, and that there -was nothing new 
under the sun. Selwyn added, ‘nor under 
the grandson.’ In play he had better fortune 
than many of his associates, and was not 
beggared. There is no foundation for the 
story which Wraxall has recorded, that Sel- 
wyn joined with Lord Bessborough in 1780 
in hindering Sheridan’s election at Brooks’s 
Club. Lord Bessborough was not a member 
of the club till two years after Sheridan’s 
election. 

Solwyn’s fondness for seeing coi^es and 
criminals and for attending executions was 
the subject of frequent comment during his 
lifetime, but it was watmW disputed by inti- 
mate &iends like Br. 'wamei and Philip 
Thickuesse (Gent. Mag. 1791, L 309, ii, 705). 
Warner declared that his really distingoisu- 
ing trait was 

Social -vrit -ivhich, never kindling strife. 

Blazed in the small sweet conitesies of life. 

After suffei'ing several years from gout and 
dropsy, Sel-wyn med at his house in Olereland. 
Court, St. James’s, on 26 Jan. 1791. A por- 
trait of Sel-wyn by Reynolds (along with 
Prederick, fifth earl of Carlisle) is m the 
Carlisle collection. There is a well-kno-wn 

it 
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portrait of him (also by Eeynolds), along able to preach in that language immediatBlT 
with Richard Edgecumbe and ‘Gilly’ Wil- on his orriTal, and acquired enough knoir- 
liams. Both are reproduced in the ‘ History ledge of seamanship to enable hint to be hil 
of White’s Club.’ own sailing master among the daugeroiis 

Selwyn was unmarried. His fondness for waters of the Pacific. Bishop Selwro’s see 
children was, however, extreme. He adopted was an early foundation in the series of co- 

a girl named Maria Fagniani, of whom the lonial sees organised by the English chureh 
MarchesaFagniani was the mother, and who and his orgomsation and government of hjs 
married, in 1708, Francis Charles, third mar- diocese proved of special importance. In six 
quisof Hertford [see under SnyMOiTE, Fniir- years he completed a thorough visitation of 
CIS IsaBAM, second MAHatnts of Hbhtfobb], the whole of New Zealand, and in December 
and died at a very advanced age at Pans 1847 began a aeries of voyages to the Pacific 
on 2 March 1866. A dispute between the j Islands, which were included in his diocese 
Bake of Queensherry and Selwyn as to the by a clerical error in his letters patent. His 
paternity of the girl was never settled. ' letters and journals descripthe of the’s 
Both Selwyn and the Duhe of Queensherry journeyings present the reader with a vivid 
left her large sums at their deaths. ' motnreof hisversatihty, courage, and energy. 

[Jesse’s Selwyn and his Contemporaries ; Hay- voyogings resulted in 1861 in the con- 
ward's Essays, i. 149-208 ; S. Parndl Herr’s secration of John Coleridge Patteson [q. v.l 
George Selwyn and the Wits, 1909 ; Blade's as bishop of Melanesia. Selwyn elaborated 
Jockey Club, pp. 131-3; Liechtenstein’s Hd- a scheme for the self-government of lia 
land House; Wheatley and Cunningham’s Lon- diocese, and in 1864 visited England for the 
don; Gent, Mag. 1791, i. 04, 183, 299.] F. R. purpose of obtaining power to subdivide bis 
SELWTN, GEORGE AUGUSTUS diocese, and permission to the church of 
(1809-187^; primate of New Zealand and New Zealand to manage its own affairs by a 
bishop of Lichfield, horn 6 April 1809, at 'general synod’ of bishops, presbyters, and 
Church Row, Hampstead, was second son of laity. His addresses beiore the university 
William Selv^ (1776-186^ [q. v.l, and of Cambridge produced a great impression, 
brother of Sir Charles Jasper Selwyn [q, v.l On his return to New Zealand four bbhops 
and of "William Selwyn 0.806-1876) [q. vj were consecrated, two to the Northern and 
His father’s unde. Major Charles Selwyn two to the Southern Island, and the legal 
1749), was an associate of General Oglethorpe, constitution of the church was finally esta- 
and a prominent benefactor of the ebareb billed. The first general synod was held 
in Jomuca early in the eighteenth century in 1859. Selwyn’s constitution of the New 
^BUBBSOB, Colonial Church, iii. 644-6). Zealand church greatly influenced the deve- 
Qeorge, was sent, when seven years old, lopment of the colonial church, and has le- 
to the preparatory school of Dr. Nicholas acted in many ways on the church at Lome, 
at Ealing, where the future cardinal. New- Da 1866 the Maori war interrupted the pro- 
man, and his brother Francis were among gress of civilisation and Christianity among 
his schoolfellows. Thence he went to Eton, the natives, and caused an almost universal 
where he was distinguished both as scholar apostasy. Selwyn was a keen critic of the 
and athlete, and made the acquaintance of unjust and reckless procedure of the Eng- 
Mr. Gladstone, and in 1827 he became scholar lish land companies, and was misunder- 
of St. John’s College, Oamhrid|[e. He came stood by Englishmen and Maoris alike. Eis 
out second in the classical tripos in 1831, efforts to supply Chrisrian ministrations to 
graduating B.A. 1831, M.A. 1834, and D.D. the troops on both sides were heroic and 
per Hi, ret;. 1842, and he was made a fellow indefatigable. In 1867 he visited England a 
of his coDege. After graduating he settled second time to be present at the first Fan- 
at Eton as tutor to the sons of Lord Powis. Anglican synod, on institution which his 
In 1883 he was ordained deacon, and acted own work liad done much to bring about, 
as curate to fhe Rev. Isaac Gossett, vicar of While he was in England he accepted the 
Windsor. Doth at Eton and at "Windsor offer of the see of Lichfield. He was en- 


Selwyn displayed muoh organising talent. 
In 1841, after on episcopal council held at 
Lambeth had iecommended;the appointment 
of a bishop for New Zealand, Bishop^Blom- 
fidd offered the post to Selwyn. He was 
consecrated at Lambeth on 17 Oct, 1841, and 
sailed on 26 Dec. On the voyage out he_ so 
far mastered Maori ^ the hdp of a native 
lad returning from England, that he was 


throned as ninety-first bishop on 0 Jau. 1868. 
La. 1868 he paid a farew^ visit to_ New 
Zealand. He governed Lichfield till his 
death on 11 .4.^1 1878, On 26 June 1880 he 
married Sarah Horriet, only daughter of Sit 
John Richardson [q. vJ ; he had two sons, 
William, prebendary of HerefotA and John 
Richardson Selwyn (1844r-1898), bishop 
of Melanesia and master of Selwyn Col- 
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[see Snppi.] Selwyn. College, Cam-j Selwyn married, in 1801, Xipstitia Frances 
bndge, was erected tysabsoription in memory (d. 1842), youngest daughter of Thomas 
of Bisbop Selwyn, and was incorporated by Kynaaton or Witham, Essex, by whom ha 
joyal charter on 13 Sept. 1882. The bishop’s had four sons — ^viz. (1) 'Wdliam Selwyn 
portrait by George Bichmond, B.A., belongs (1806-1876) [q. t.] ; (2) George Augustus 
m St. Jolm’s College, Cambridge. (1808-1878)[g. vj, primate of New Zealand 

Besides numerous sermons, letters, and and bishop oi Lichfield; (3) Thomas Eynaa- 
ehaiges, Selwyn was the author of ; 1. ‘.^e ton ^1812-1884), who, educated at Eton and 
Cathedral Institutions useless P A Practical Trinity College, Cambridge, showed m his 
j^swer to this Question, addressed to brief life exceptional ability, and was author 
IT. B. Gladstone, Esg., M.P.,’ 1838 ; written of * Eton in 1829-1830 : a diary of Boating 
m answer to an inquiry from Mr. Gladstone, and other Events, written in &eek,’ edited 
2. ‘Sermons preached chiefly in the Churq|i with memoir by Dr. Edmond 'Warre, 1903 ; 
5 St. John the Baptist, New Windsor,' (4) Sir Chules Jasper [q. v.] — and two 
privately circulated, 1842. 8. ‘Letters to daughters, viz. (l)Leetitia dances, and 12) 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Frances Elizabeth, wife of George Peacock 
from the Bishop of New Zealand, with ex- [q. v.], dean of Ely. 

tracts from his visitation Joumsls printed Sel^n, who collaborated with George 
in the socie^s series entitled ‘Church in the MauU in ‘ Beports of Cases argued and de- 
Colonies,’ N)s. 4, 7, 8, 12 and 20. 4. ‘A termined in tbe Court of King’s Beach,’ 
Verbal Analysis cf the Holy Bible, intended London, 1814, 2 vols. 8vo, was author of 
to facilitate the fikanslation of the Holy ‘Abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius,’ 
Scriptures into Foreign Languages,’ 1856. 3 parts, London, 18(X>-8, 8vo, a work of great 

riuMemoriam: a Sketch of the Life of the mfflit;thel8th edit.,hyDaridE^e,Q.0^and 
Bight Ear. George Augustus Selwyn, by 3£rs. ^arlesT. Smith, ju^e of the Capa of Good 
G. H. Gurteis, 2nd ed. 1879 ; Memoir of the Hope, appeared in 1869, London, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Life and Episcopateof George Augnstue Selwyn, [Bigland’s Gloucestershire, ii. 201 ; Buddex’s 

DJD., by the Eev. H. "W. Thicker, 2 Tolal879; Gloucestershire, p, 642; Cambridge Calendar, 
Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand and of Lich> 1798 ; Gent. Mag. 1866, ii. 820 ; Inckar’s Life 
field: a Sketch of his life and Work, with some of G. A Selwyn, D.D. ; Breyley and Britton's 
farther Gleanings from hie Letters, Sermons, j Surrey, iii. 108 ; Grey’s Early Years of the 
and Speeches, by G. H. Ourteis, 1889 ; Busden’s Prince Consort, p. 361.] J. M. B. 

yew island ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 16th Hep, SELWYN, WILLIAM: (1806-1876), 
App. vi. ; Times, 12 April 1878.] B. B. divine, eldest son of William Selwyn [q. v._, 

SELWYN, WILLIAM (1776-1856), was born in 1806. George Augustus Selwyn 
legal author, second son of WiUiam Selwyn, (1809-1878) and Sir Charles Jasper Selwj n 
K.C. (who was treasurer of Lincoln's Inn in [q, v,] were his brothers. He was eduoatVd 
1793), by Frances Elizabeth, daughter of Hr. under Eeate at Eton, where his name up- 
John Hod of Woodford, Essex. George pears in imper sc^ol fifth form in 1823, 
Augustus Selwyn [q. v.], the wit, was Ms He entexeo St. JoW’s College, Cambridge, in 
&ther’s first cousin. Bom in 1776, William October 1824. In the following three years 
was educated at Eton and St.John’s and in succession he gained SirWilliam Browne’s 
Trinity Colleges, Cambridge, where he gra- medal for a Greek ode, and in 1826 carried 
duated B.A. in. 1797, being Mst cbancelfor’s off all the Browne medals. La the same year 
medallist in classics, and senior optime in the he was Craven scholar. He graduated in 
mathematical tripos, and proceeded M.A. in 1828 as sixth wrangler (being one of the 
1800. At Lincoln’s Inn, where he was ad- Johnian 'saven stars'), and also senior dassic 
mitted a student in 1797, he was called to and first chancellor’s medallist. His subse- 
thebar on 24 Nov. 1807, and elected treasu- queut degrees were M.A. in 1831, B.B. in 
lei iu 1840. He went the western circuit, I860, H,H. in 1864. 

WBSTecorderofFortsmouthfroml819tol829, La March 1829 he was made a fellow of 
and took silk in Trinity vacation 1827. Soon St. John’s, in succession to the younger 
after the marriage of Queen Victoria he was Heisriiel, and in the same year gained the 
chosen to assist the prince consort in his legM Nomsian prize. He was ordained deacon 
studies. In later life he became a chronic by the bisbop of Ely in 1829, and mest by 
valetudinaxian, and lived in retirement at the biahqp of Hoohester in 1831. In 1831 
Pagoda House, Kew Hoad, Hichmoud, Sur- he was presented by the Duke of Hutlond to 
ley, an estate inherited from his father in the rectory of Bmnstone, Leicestershire, 
1817. He died on 25 July 1866, while on wMch he exchanged inl846 for the vicarage 
a visit to Tonhxidge Wells, being buried in of Melboume, Gambridgesbiie, in the gWb of 
the neighbouring wnrchyard of Husthall. the dean andL chapter of Ely. He held Mel- 

4p 2 
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bonme till 1863. In 1833 he was made a 
canon residentiary of Ely, an office 'which, he 
retained till his death. In 1855 he -was elected 
to the Lady Margaret professorship, beating 
his chief competitor, Harold Bro'wne, -who 
then held the Norrisian chair, by the casting 
'vote of the chairman, ‘It is Harold the con- 
queror this time, not William,’ tvas his re- 
mark to his opponent, under the impression 
that the election had gone the other 'way. 
He showed his generous spirit on the occa- 
sion by insisting on setting apart out of his 
own income the yearly sum of 700Z., first for 
the better endowment of the Korrisian pro- 
fessorship during Harold Browne's tenure of 
it, and after that to accumulate till it should 
reach the sum of 10,000/., when the money 
should be devoted to such purposes for 
furthering the study of theology in Cam- 
bridge as the senate, with his own approval, 
shomd decide upon. Selwyn lived to see the 
new divinity school erected with the funds 
thus raised. 

In 1862 he was named a member of the 
cathedrals commission, and the report of 
1851 was understood to be largely his work. 
He was also the moving cause of the re- 
building of his own college chapel, for which 
purpose funds had been accumulating under 
the bequest of a late master. In Miohael- 
mas term 1866, when riding along the 
Trumpington road, he 'was thrown from his 
horse, owing to the carelessness, it was said, 
of an undergraduate, who was riding on 
the -wrong side of the road. In a copy of 
Latin elegiacs, dated 20 K ov. , which appeared 
in the ‘Times’ of 15 Dec. 1866, the sufferer 
apostrophised the ‘juvenum rapidissime’ in 
lines of mingled humour and pathos. He 
never wholly recovered from the eftects of 
the fall, and died on 24 April 1875, being 
buried at Ely on the 29th. 

Selwyn married, on 22 Aug. 1832, Juliana 
Elizabeth, oldest daughter of George Cooke, 
esq., of Carr House, Doncaster, who survived 
him, but left no family. In person he was tall 
and spare, -with a strong likeness to the por- 
traits of George Herbert. lie had a euriosa 
felidtcK of expression, and was an enthusias- 
tic oarsman. 

Besides many letters and sermons, Sel-w^ 
published: 1. 'Principles of Cathedral Ba- 
form,’ 1840. 2. ‘ Hone Hebraicee.,’ 1848-60, 
8. ‘Notm OriticoB in Versionem Septuagin- 
tnviralem,’ 1866-8. 4. ‘ Winfrid, afterwards 
calledBoniface,’a poem, 1864, 5. ‘Waterloo, 
a Lay of JubOeel’ 1866. 6. ‘Speeches de- 
livered at Cambridge on various occasions,’ 
1875 (these last collected and reprinted after 
his death). He also edited ‘ Origenes contra 
Gelsum,’ bk. i, 1860, bks. i.-iv. 1877 ; and 


translated Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden’ inM 
Latin verse, 1867. 


[Article by Dr. J. S. Wood in the EagU (3» 
Johns College Magazine), 1875, ix. 208-32*' 
Guardian newpaper, 28 April and 5 Mav ISTs" 
Gent. Mttg. 1832, ii. 263; information from Mr 
S. Waylnnd Kershaw, M.A., librarian of W 
beth; personal recollections,] J. KI,. 


SEMPILL, [See also Sempib.] 
SEMPILL, FRANCIS (iei6?-1682i 

ballad-'writer, son of Robert Sempill of Bell 
trees, Lochwinnooh, Renfrewshire [see under 
Sbmmxl, Sib James, ad fin.), and his 
wife Mary Lyon, was born about 161b. 
Educated according to his position, he pr> 
bably studied law. Like his ancestors^e 
ardently supported the Stuarts. The family 
estates were heavily burdened, and, fail- 
ing to relieve them of debt, he in 1674 
alienated to hia son by deed the lands of 
Beltrees and Thirdpart. In 1077, when 
there was_ a process of ‘ homing ’ again’t 
SempiU, his resources further declined. Ha 
both sold and feued, granted the simeilority 
over his estates to his neighbour, Crawfof i 
of Cartsburn, and resigned to his son the 
life-rent duo to himself and Ms wife from 
certain lands. In 1677 Sempill was ap- 
pointed BheriS-depute of Renfrewshire, and 
one of his decisions shortly afterwards 
involved him in a riot in which he was 
severely handled (WoDEow, Sufferings of 
the Church of Scotland, vol. ii. App. p. 8 1 . 
According to Law {Manor tails, 1688-84), 
he died suddenly .at Paisley, 12 March 1682. 
Sempill married, 3 April 1655, Ms cousin 
Jane Campbell of Ardkinlas, Argyllshire, 
who survived him, together with two sons, 
Robert and James. 

The author of many occasional pieces on 
social and political subjects, Sempill was 
widely known as poet and wit. Through an 
intimacy formed with Cromwell’s officers in 
Glasgow, he was early recognised in England 
os a song-writer (JoHE'soir,Af 2 <ffica/Afiucu»i), 
Sempill wrote complimentary verses on 
James, duke of York, and celebrated the 
births of his children. In his autobiograpM- 
oal poem, ‘ The Banishment of Poverty by 
HisRoyalHighness J.D. A.’(i.e, James, duke 
of Albany), ho gives a lively narrative of 
his troubles, including his sojourn in the 
debtors’ refuge at Holyrood. Sempill is 
also credited -with a variety of fairly pointed 
poetical epitaphs, with a Christmas carol, 
and a sentimental lyric on ‘ Old Longsyne.' 

‘She rose and let me in,’ a song that is 
often attributed to Sempill, figures m 
D’tTrfey’s ‘New Collection of Songs’ (1083), 
and in Henry Playford's ‘ Wit and Mirth,’ 
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Tol. i. (1G98). 'While Alexander Camphell 
and other Scottish literary historinns tliink 
the English song is ‘ conveyed ’ from Sempill, 
Kltson 0 Historical Essay ’ prefixed to 
ijntiih &>ngs) claims it for H'Urfey, as- 
sorting that the original English version 
tras subsequently ‘ Scotified.’ The Scottish 
version was doubtless by Sempill. He is 
also credited, somewhat indecisiyely, with 
the ballad of ‘Magrie Lauder.’ Whether 
Sempill is responsible for the ‘BMhsoine 
Wedding,’ which is likewise claimed for Sb 
t^am Scott (1674P-172(0 [q.y.JotThble- 
stane, is open to question. The evidence is 
scanty and traditions confiicting. Its broad 
humour and manifest knowledge of the Scot- 
tish rustic ore features that support SempiU’s 
claims, which are stoutly asserted iu family 
recorde. 

[GampbaU's Introduction to the History of 
Pjottish Poetry; Paisley Bepoeitory, No. 3; 
Harp of Benfrewehite ; Cunningham’s and Oham- 
teis's Songs of Scotland ; laing'a Pogitive Scot- 
thh Poetry; Fatereon’s Poems of the Sempills 
gfBeltreos.] T. B. 

3EMPIIiL,HEW, eleveuthloBD SBium 
(d 1746), was the fifth sou of Francis Aber- 
cromby of Fetteineir, Aberdeenshire, who 
Vila created Lord Glassfcrd for life on S July 
168S. His mother was Anne, baroness 
Sempill, daughter of Bobert, seventh lord 
Sempill He became enmp in July 1719, 
end although he succeeded to the peerage 
(taking has mother's maiden name), held by 
his mother, on the death of his brother John, 
tenth lord SempUl, in Au^t 1716, he re- 
mained in the army, eemng in Spun and 
Flanders under Marlborough and Ormonde. 
In 1718 he was promoted major of the 26th 
regiment or Cameronians, and in 1719 lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 9th foot. On 14 Jan. 
1741 be succeeded the Earl of Orawford os 
cdond of the Black Watch, then the 48rd 
end now the 42nd foot. Inl743the regiment, 
originally raised to keep watch in the high- 
lands, received orders to proceed south to 
England ; and when a rumour reached the 
soldiers in London that the^ were to be sent 
to the West Indies, they immediately pro- 
ceeded to return to Scotland, but were over- 
taken and compelled to turn back. Them 
destination was Handers, and there, under 
Lord Sempill, they specially distinguished 
themselves in the defence of the town of 
Aeth when it was besieged by the French. 
So exempli^ was the conduct of the 
regpment m Handers that the elector pala- 
tine desired his envoy to thank George H 
for them behaviour, adding that for them 
sokes he would ‘ always pay a respect and 
legatdtoaScotchman in future.’ On26April 
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1746 Lord Sempill was appointed colonel of 
the 2ath foot, and at the battle of Ci^oden 
on 16 April 1746 he acted as brigadier- 
general, his regiment occupying a mace in 
the second line on the left wing, He died 
at Aberdeen on 25 Nov. 1740, while in com- 
mand of the troops stationed there. Lord 
SempIE in 1727 sold the estates of Elliotson 
and Castle Semple, and in 1741 bought the 
estate of North Barr. By his first wife, 
Sarah, daughter and coheiress of Nathaniel 
Gaskill of Manchester, he had five sons and 
six daughters ; he was succeeded by his eldest 
son JoBn. Ss grandson Hugh, thirteenth 
Lord Sempill (1758-1830), was author of ‘A 
ShortAdoress to thePubUcon thePractice of 
cashiering Military Officers without a Trial ; 
and a 'Vindication of the Conduct and Politi- 
cal Opinion of the Author,’ London, 1793. 

[(Tannon’s Hist, of the 42nd Bcgiment; 
Lieutenant-colonel Percy Groves's Hist, of the 
42nd Boyat Highlanders, 18D3; Chambers's 
Hist, of theBebellion of 1716; Collections for 
Benfiewsbiro, 1S90; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage 
(Wood), ii 496-7.] T. I'. H. 

SEMPILL or SEMPLE, HHG^ Hoao 
Sia[Fiiit;3(1696-1664), mathematician, bora 
at Craigevar in Scotland in 1696, was 
nephew of Colonel William Sempill [q. v,] 
He was aggregated to the Society of .fesua 
at Toledo in 1615, and became rector of the 
Scottish College at Madrid, where he died on 
29 Sept. 1864. 

He was the author of : 1 . 'De Mathematicis 
Hisciplinislib. XH, in ^uibus earum utilitas, 
dignitas, natura, divisio explicantur,’ Ant- 
werp, 1M5, &l (dedicated to Philip IV, king 
of Spain). 2, ' E.vperientiaMathematica, de 
compositions numerorum, liuearum quato- 
totum,£c.,’Madrid,1642, 8vo. 3, 'Dictionit. 
rium Mathematicum,’ which was prepared for 
the press hut never published. 

The following manuscripts by him are pre- 
served in the National Libra^at Ma^idr 
‘Historia de regimine Philippi IV ’(G. 73) ; 

' Porecer sabre el riego de los prados de 
Aranjuea y litres vecinos, en tiempo de 
Felipe rV;’ ‘Faiecer sobre las sefialesque- 
se vieron en el cielo, afio 1637’ (8,104);. 
‘ Discuiso contra loa ministros codiciosos.’ 

[Catholic Miscelhinv,ix, 40; DeBaeher'sBibl 
de la Compagnie de Jesus (1876), ii. 755 ; Foley’s 
Becoids; vii 607; Leith’s Narratives of Scot- 
tish Catholics, p. 372 ; Olivet’s Jesuit Collec- 
tions, p. 37 ; Southwell’s BiU. Script. Soc. Jesn, 
p, 354; Stothert’s Catholic Mission in ScoCaud, 
p. en.] T. 0. 

SEMPILL, Sib JAMES (1666-1626) 
of Beltrees, called by Knox 'the dancer,’ was 
eldest son of John Sempill (son of Bobert, 
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thirdIordSenipill[q.v.]) His mother, Mary knight-bachelor, and in 1601 he -waa sent n 
Livingstone, is described by Enox as ‘the an embassy to I^anoe. In February 

lusty ^ daughter of Alexander, fifth lord the king, in token of the good service donebv 

Livingstone, and one of the ‘ four Marys ’ of him both at home and abroad, ‘ granted aS 
Mary Queen of Scots. Both John Sempill disponed to him, his heirs and assignees’ a 
andMaiywerespecialfavourites of the queen, jewel of great beauty and value, formerlvt^ 
tom whom they received on 9 May 1664-5 longing to the king’s mother, with full nom- 
thelandsof Auchtermuchty inFifeshire,and to ‘ sue all persons who have the said'^wel 
various lands in Ayrshire. In 1677 doom of in their keeping for delivery thereof to him • ’ 
forfaUturewaspronouncedagainst JohnSem- and ‘with command to the advocate to 
pill for his part in a conspiracy to assassinate sist in the delivery to bim of the jewel or the 
the regent Morton. The conspiracy was re- value thereof ' (JJey. P. Q. Seotl. vi! 634) 
vealedby Gilbert SempUl, his associate, and "When King James visited Paisley in I6I7' 
John Sempill made confession and was sen- Sempill prepared on oration which 'a prett? 
tenced to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, hoy of nine years ’ delivered be&ie him in 
but was reprieved and sentenced to be im- the hall of the Karl of Abercoin. 
prisoned in Edinburgh during the regent’s Sempill died at his house at the Cross of 
pleasure. He died soon after obtaining his Paisley in February 1626-6, and is described 
liberty, 35 April 1679. in the obituaries 01 Eobert Boyd of Trochrig 

The son was bom in 1566, and, being about os a ' grand en^mie h la pseudo-hierarchie?’ 
the same age os the young prince (afterwards By his wife, E^idia, daughter of Eiphinstone 
James VI), he was, to use his own quaint of Blythswood,he had two sons, Eobert [see 
langi^e regarding the circumstances of hia below] and George, the latter of whom died 
upbringing, ‘ devoted to hia [the prince’s] ser- young, and five daughters, of whom Marion 
vice ’ by hS parents before ha ‘was;’ ‘there- was married to Oolin Campbell of Ardkiidas, 
after named in, and after bis majesty’s own and Margaret to Walter Macfarlane of Mao- 
name, beforehimself could know it; yet after farlane. 

knowledge, confirmed, in bis H. court, almost SempiU was the author of several contro- 

ever since nursed and schooled.* ‘And so,’ veraial works di^laying some learning and 
he continues, ‘is our David, the king of my no small dialectic sMU: 1. ‘ OassandraScoti- 
hirth, the master of my service, the rather m cana to Cassander Anglicanus,’ Middelburg, 
myname, ftamer of m7nature,andtheGa- 1618. 2. ‘Sacrelege sacredly handled, that is, 
moliel of my education, at whose feet (no, at according to Scripture only ; for the use of 
whose elbow and tom whose mouth) I cou- oil Churches in general^ but more especi^y 
fessihave suckt the best of whatsoever may for those of North Britaine,’ London, 1619 
he thought good in me’ (‘ Sacrelege Sacredly (against Scaliger and Selden). 8. ' Scoti rov 
Handled,’ quoted in P^xsbson’s Sempills of rvyovras Poraclesis contra Danielia TQeni 
Pel£rees,p. xxiv). After a course of instruo- Silesii Parsenesin, cuius pars prima est de 
tion with the young Mug, under the direction Episcopeli Eodesiee Bep^me,’ 1622 ; written 
of George Buchanan, he completed his educa- at the suggestion of Andrew Melville, and 
tion at the university of St. Andrews. with his hmp, against a work of Tilenus, a late 

Sempill assisted James VT in preparing for colleague ox MelviUe’a at Sedan, entitled 
the press his ' BasUicon Boron, ’1699; and of ‘ Forenesis ad Scotos, Genevensis Bisdpluue 
thesevencopies,aILprivatelypiinted,onewa8 Zelotas,’ London, 1620. He also contmued 
presented to him. This he privately showed the poetic tradition of the Sempills by pro- 
to Andrew Melville, who, having t^en note ducmg the ‘ Packman’s Pater Noster,’ aclevet 
of certain statements on ecclesiastical policy, satirical attack, but outra^ouely partisan in 
communicated them to his nephew, James tone, against the church ox^ome; an edition 
Melville, which lad to the matter being pubiiBhedatEdinbuxghinl669hoiethetitle, 
brought before the synod of Fife, mn<m ‘A Pick-Tooth for the Pope, orthe Packman’s 
to the king’s indignation [see under h£Bi>- Pater Noster set down in a Dialome betwixt 
vmai, Asd'SBW, 1646-1623]. When An- a Packman and a Priest ; tranmiated out of 
drew Melville was in 1606 committed to the Dutch 1^ S. 1. S. and newly augmented and 
Tower of London, Sempill did his utmost to enlorg^ed byhis son, E. S.’ 
befriend him and secure his liberation. The son, Eobubi SbmpilIi (1696 P-1666?), 

In 1699 Sempill was resident in London who was horn probably about 1696, and 
as ‘ agent’ in the affairs of the king of Scots, educated at the univeisilw of Glasgow, when 
and xn February 1699-1600 he received a he matriculated in March 161& enlarged his 
pas^ort from Elizabeth to return to Scotland father’s satire, ‘ The Packman’s Pater h oster, 
(of. Paxbbson’s Semjiills of Beiltreea, pp. xxx- and won for Mmself a place of hia ownamong 
xxd). Shortlj alter hisretum he was mods Scottish poets his famous elegy on ‘The 
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Life aacl Death of Habbie Simson, Piper of 
Kilhirchan.’ The intrinsic merits of the 
piece, as well as its graphically humorous 
pictiue of the amusements of the olden time, 
-vrould alone entitle its author to a high place 
among Scottish poets, but it is specially no- 
table besides for its stave, a revival of an 
ancient one which had passed into desuetude. 
Through the popularity of the poem the stave 
became the standard one for Scots elegiac 
verse long before Bums gave it his special 
imprimatur. The elegy is supposed to date 
jiom about 1640, and had achieved wide 
popnlarity as a broadside before it was in- 
cluded in Watson’s ‘ Choice Collection,’ 
1706-1709. Sempill is also credited with 
the authorship or the epitaph on ‘Sawny 
Briggs, nephew to Sabhie Simson and 
brother to the Laird of HUbarchon,' in the 
same stanza; and he no doubt was the author 
of other poems — ^it may even be of soma 
attributed to his son Francis [q.v.] Bobert 
Sempill died between 1660 and 1669. By 
bis wife, Marie Lyon, daughter of Lyon of 
.^oldbar, he had a son Francis, and a daugh- 
ter Elizabeth, manied to Sir George Maxwell 
ofNew 'Wark. 

[James Melvilleh Diary ia the Wodtow So- 
ciety ; M'Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville ; Heg. 
P. 0. Scotl. vol. vi. : Oalderwood’s Hist, of the 
Eirlc of Scotland; Pateceon’s Foeme of the 
SempUls of Seltieee, 1849.] T. P. H. 

SEMPILL or SEMPLE, ROBERT, 
third Loed SmiPiLi (d. 1672), commonly 
celled the great Lord Sempill, was the elder 
son. of William, second lord Sempill, by his 
first wife, LadyMargaretMontgomery, eldest 
daughter of Hugh, first enrl of Eglintou. 
The family from uie thirteenth century were 
heritable bailiffs of the regality of Paisley, 
and sheriff pf Hen&ewshire, under the lora 
high steward of Scotland. They frequently 
diatiuguished themselves in the l^glish wars, 
and were employed in important duties of 
state. Sir Thomas Sempill, fathei' of John, 
fi^st lord Sempill, was killed at the battle 
of Sanchieburn on 11 June 1488, fighting in 
support of James HI, and the mst lord 
(created by James IV about 1489), fell at 
Modden on 9 Sept. 1513, 

The third lord, while master of Sempill, 
obtained, on 20 Oct. 1533, a charter of the 
office of £[oyemor and constable of the king’s 
castle of Douglas, He succeeded his father 
in 1548, Being a steadfast supporter of the 
queen regent against the lords of the con- 
gregation, he is described by Ehoz as ‘ a 
man sold under sin, an enemy to God and 
to all godliness ’ ( TTorks, i, p, 339). On 
account of an attach he had made on Arran, 
the lords of the west resolved to take his 
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house of Oastle Semple, and laid siege to it 
in December 1559 (Cbrl. State Papers, For, 
1569-60, Ho. 395). Leaving his son at 
Castle Semple, he took refuge m the strong- 
hold of Dunbar, then under the command 
of a French captain, M. Sarlabois. The 
latter was in August 1560 asked to give bim 
up (ti. 1660-1, No. 428), but declined to do 
so until he received the command of the 
king and queen {ib. No. 538). Randolph 
shortly afterwards reported that Seimill hod 
conveyed himeelf secret^ out (tfi. No. 550), 
then mat he had retired to his own castle 
with twen^ arquebnsiers lent bim by Sar- 
labois (ib. Ho. 5/1), and, finally, that be had 
gone to France (»6. No. 661) ; but when hm 
castle was token in November (ib. No. 717), 
he was still at Dunbar. He was ‘ relaxed 
from the horn' in March 1561 (fS. 1561-2, 
No. 16). 

Sempill was one of the ‘ nobles and barons 
of the west country* who on 5 Sept, signed 
a band in support of Mary and Darnley, 
in opposition to the Earl of Moray and 
other rebels (ISey. P. C, Seotl. i. 863), and 
in the army raised against them held a 
command in the vanguard of the battle (ib. 
p. 379) ; but though a catholic, he, after the 
murder of Domley, joined the asaociation 
for the ‘ defences of the young prince ’ in oppo- 
sition to Bothwell and the queen. At Car- 
herry Hill on 14 June 1567 he commanded 
in the vanguard of the army which opposed 
the queen; and he was also one of those who 
signed the documents authorising William 
Douglas of Locbleven to take uie queen 
under his aborge in his fortallce of lioah- 
leven. In Morton’s declaration regarding 
the discovery and custody of the 'casket 
letters,’ he is mentioned os having been 
present at the opening of the casket. ALfter 
the queen’s escape £com Locbleven he as- 
sembled bis dependents against her at Lang- 
side on 13 May 1668 ; and on the 19th he 
was, with the Earl of Glenceicn, appointed 
lieutenant of the western ports, with special 
instructions to watch the oastle of Dum- 
barton, and prevent the entrance into it of 
provisions or reinforcements or fi^itives 
(ib, i. 614-15). For his special services ha 
obtained a gift of the abbey of Paisley. Not- 
witbstandiug the utmost efibrts of Glen- 
cairn and Sempill, the castle of Dumbarton 
continued to hold ouh^td, on 1 April 1571, 
its rock was scaled by ^omae CrBwiiord[q.v,] 
of Joxdanbill, Previous to .tbiis Sempill, 
while returning one evening in May 1570 
from the aam which hod demoliabed the 
castls of the Hanultons, was seized by soma 
of the Hamiltons’ dependents, and carried a 
prisoner to Drafien, whence he was shortly 
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afterwards removed to Argyle (Cal. Stale 
Papers, For. 1669-71, Ifo.‘962i Oaideh- 
■WOOB, History, ii. 605). Oalderwood states 
that be remained in Argyle for twelve 
months, but he was probably set at liberty 
in February 1670 ; mr when the house of 
Paisley surrendered to the regent at that 
time, the lives of those within it were 
granted on this condition (Cal. State Papers, 
For. 1669-71, No. 1670). 

On 12 June 1672 he had a charter of the 
lands of Glassford, and he appears to have 
died in the autumn of the same^ar. By 
liis first wife, Isabel, daughter 01 Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton of Sanquhar, he had, with 
fom: daughters, two sons — ^Robert, who pre- 
deceased him, leaving a son Bobert, fourth 
lord SempiU, and Andrew, ancestor of the 
Spmpills of Burehell. By his second wife, 
Elizabeth Carlyle, of the house of Thorthor- 
wald, he had a son John, ancestor of the 
Sempills of Beltrees [see under SmiFix.!., StB 
.rAMES]. The fourth lord Sempill was in 
1607 excommunicated by the hirk os 'a con- 
firmed and obstinate papist,’ and appears to 
have died in 1611. 

Neither the third lord Sempill nor his son 
Robert, master of Sempill, nor the fourth 
lord Sempill could have been (as Sibbald, 
Motherwell, and others maintain) the Robert 
Sempill who was author of the ‘Sempill 
Ballads’ [see Sumpiii, Robbbt, 1630 P- 
1696] the fourth lord was bom too late, 
while in the case of the first two the early 
date of their death precludes the supposition. 

[Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. reign of Eliza- 
beth, and also Scot. Ser. Reg. F. Q, SootL vols. 
i.-ii. ; Histories of Knox and Calderwood ; Dou- 
glas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 493-4 ; Col- 
lections fox the County of Renfrew, vol. ii. 1890.1 

T IT S 

SEMPILL, ROBERT (1630 P-1696), 
ballad-writer on the side of the reformers, 
bom about 1630, was doubtless a cadet of the 
house of Sempill, of illegitimate birth. Sib- 
bald, Motherwell, and others vainly sought to 
identify him with Robert, fourth lord Sempill, 
who succeeded his grandfather in 1672 and 
died in 1611 [see under SeufiIiL or Sbi[FI.I3, 
Robbet, third Lobb Sbbipibl]. The ballad- 
writer received a liberal education. A part 
of his early life was spent in Paris. In one 
of his poems he speaks of Clement Horot, 
who died in 1644, as alive. On his return to 
Scotland he probably adopted the military 
profession. Three humorous poems of Ms of 
a licentious character that have been pre- 
served in George Bannatyne’s manuscript in 
the Advocates’ Libraiyj Edinburgh, may be 
referred to a date anterior to 1667| m which 
year SempiU is known to have written poli- 


tical pasquils. That he held somopo^ 
at court, or had rendered some politual sir- 
vice at this time, is proved by on entry in 
the lord-treasurer’s books of '66/. 13j 4,^ 
paid ‘to Robert Semple.' According to his 
poem entitled ‘ Ane Complaint upon For- 
toun,’ he was present at the siege of T,i>itli 
in 1669-60. In 1570 he issued from the 
press of Lekprevik in a broadside ‘The Ei*. 
gentis Tragedie,' which enjoyed much popu- 
larity. During the next two years he wrote 
a number of pieces of great bitterness, chiefly 
directed against the Hamiltons, Sir 'Wit 
liam Rirkcaldy, Sir ‘William Maitland, and 
others who adhered to the cause of Marv 
or favoured the catholic faith. In 1572 he 
was onee more in Paris, whence he fled at 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. In 1573 
he was in Edinburgh, and was probably with 
the army of Morton during the memorable 
siege of the castle. In that year ha published 
in a small quarto volume m black letter—^ 
the only known extant copy is in the British 
Museum — a graphic account of the bombard- 
ment of the fortress and the surrender of 
Grange and Lethington. This poem contains 
the names of many of the o^era of the 
attacking force, of whom no record has else- 
where been preserved. 

Besides ‘Ane Complaint upon Fortoun,' 
written in 1681, in which he feelingly laments 
the downfall of Morton, Sempill wrote in 
1684 a merciless hut clever pasquinade, en- 
titled ‘The Legend of the Bisehop of St. 
Androis Lyfe,’ in which he held up to ridicale 
Patrick Adamson [q. v.] Dempster places 
SempiU’s death in 1696. 

In Ms ballads, which enjoyed a very great 
popularity, SempiU appears os a staunch sup- 
porter of Moray and the party of the Re- 
formation, nis satires ore crude and often 


coarse, but vigorous. As records they are 
eminently trustworthy, and have a lasting 
value. Most of the ballads have come down 
to ns in black-letter broadsides, which are 
preserved in the state paper oifice, the British 
Museum, and the library of the Sodety of 
Antiquaries, London. Two manuscripts of 
‘ The Legend of the Bisehop of St. Androis 
Lyfe’ ore extant, one in the library of the 
university of Edinburgh, the other in that of 
the Faculty of Advocates. 

The three poems in the Bannatyne manu- 
script were first printed by Allan Ramsay 
in the ‘ Evergreen,’ Edinburgh, 1724. The 
‘ Sege of the Castel of Edinburgh’ and ‘The 
Legend of the Bisehop of St. Androis Lyfe ’ 
were included by Sir John Graham Dalyell 
in ‘ Scotisb Poems of the Sixteenth Oentwy,’ 
Edinburgh, 1801, 2 vols. The whole of 
Sempill’s pieces are contained in ‘The SempUl 
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Ballates,’ edited by T. G. Stevenson, Edin- 
buigl^ 1872, and in ‘ Satirical Poems of the 
Time of the Eeformation,’ edited for the 
Scottish Text Society by James Oranstoun, 
XiL.D., Edinburgh, 1889-93, 3 vola. 8 vo. 

[The editions of Sempill's ballads, dtedabove .3 

STi!MPTT.T. or SEMPLE, WILLLiM 
(1546-1633)_, soldier of fortune and political 
^ent. bom in 1 646, ms a cadet of the noble 
family of Sempill long seated in Henfrewshire. 
His exact place in the family tree has been 
-variously stated. His name does not occur in 
Hottglas's ‘ Peerage.’ Conn calls him ‘ frater 
horonie,’ -which he certainly was not. Other 
contemporary -writers make him the bastard 
son of the third or uncle of the fourth baron 
(Colville, Letten, ed. D, Laing, p. 839). 
Father Hu^h Sempill [q, vj, who was un- 
doubtedly hiB brother’s son, describes himself 
as ‘ Graigbaitteus,’ the SempiUs of Craigbait 
or Craigbet being a brancm of the family 
descended from David, a younger brother of 
the third, or the ‘great’ lord Sempill. 

In his youth Sempill was for some time 
attached to the court of Mary Stuart. He 
subaequentlyioinedaScottishregimentunder 
Colonel 'Wiluam Stewart, in the service of 
the Prince of Orange, and on 33 March 1683 
he took the command of a company of Scots 
in the strongly fortified garrison of Liere, 
near Antwerp. Here, according to one ac- 
count, smarting under injuries from Colonel 
Stewart, and under insmts which he had 
received feom the Mvernor of theto-wn, who 
had threatened to ^ng him for complaining 
* of the aufierings of the Scottish soldierB (for 
thCT had been ten weeks without pay or 
food, and were compelled to live upon roots), 
Captiun Sempill in revenge resolved to betray 
the garrison into the hands of the Prince of 
Parma CW. Herle to Burghley, JSatfteld 
MSS, ii. 611). According to the Jesuit 
historian Strada, SempUl obtained a secret 
intervie-w with Parma at Poperinghee, and 
declared to him that he had purchased _ his 
captainoy at Liere only in order to deliver 
im the place to the Spaniards, and that if he 
should succeed in this he should ask fox no 
other reward than his own satisfaction in 
the event. Parma accordingly placed Sem- 
pill in communication with Matthew Cor- 
viao, an old and experienced soldier, with 
whom the plan was arranged. On the night 
of 1 Aug. 16 ^ Sempill obtained permission 
on some pretext to make a sortie, and -was 
men. thirty Scots and seven States soldiers 
for the purpose. He then effected a junction 
■with the troops of Corvino, and early in the 
morning of the 2nd returned to Liere, 


where by a preconcerted arrangement with 
his brother, who was serving as a lieutenant 
in the some garrison, the gates were opened, 
and after a brief struggle, during which 
Sempill distinguished honself by slaying 
the gatekeeper and officer of the watchj the 
Dutch forces wore overpowered and the 
Spaniards took posses'^ion of the town. TTie 
moral effects of Sempill’s action were con‘- 
siderable, for though Liere was not a large 
place, it was. on account of its strength and 
position, regarded os ‘ the bulwark of Ant- 
werp and the key_ of Brabant,*’ and the 
betrayal of Bruges in the following year by 
Colonel Boyd was probably prompted by his 
countryman’s example. After a short visit 
to ParmaatXamur, Sempill was no-vv* (1682 > 
sent into Spain with a strong lecommendar 
tion to the king, who, cays Strada, hand- 
somely rewarded him. In November 1687 
Philip despatched him to Bernardino de 
Mendoza then at Paris, warning the ambas- 
sador to he cautions in dealing -with him, as, 
in spite of his apparent zeal, he was never- 
theless ‘very Scotch.’ Mendoza, however, 
was able to report to the king that he found 
Sempill more trustworthy than most Scots- 
men of either sword or gown, and the 
colonel (as he was now called) was in conse- 
quence busily employed in_ the secret nego- 
tiations then being carried on with the 
catholic nobles of Scotland in view of the 
projected invasion of England. It was sup- 
posed by George Conn [q. v.j that Sempill was 
also entrusted with a mission to James him- 
self, in the hope of bringing about a marriage 
of tbe Scottish king with the infanta of 
Spain. 

Sempill landed at Leith early in August 
1688, when he was immediately apprehended 
by Sir John Carmichael by th*e king’s order. 
The Earl of Huntly contrived to release him, 
hut James had him again captured and 
imprisoned in EdinhurgL Once more, by 
an expenditure of four hundred crowns on 
the part of Itobert Bruce (i£ this spy and 
conspirator is to be trusted) and with the 
aid of Huntly and Lady Boss, a daughter of 
Lord Sempill, the colonel efiected an escape 
of which a romantic account is given % 
Fafhar Foibes-Leith in bis ‘Narratives of 
Scottish Catholics’ (p. 368). The privy- 
council no^Aug. 20 ) issued an order ‘ against 
resetting William Semple, who had oome 
on a pretended mission from the Prince of 
Parma and had been traffickiim treasonably 
-with His Majesty’s subjects.’ Before leaving 
Scotland for the Low Countries SempiB 
made arrangoments for carrying on a secret 
correspondence with his friends; and in 
February of the foUo-wisg year his servant, 
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Pringle, ms captured in England with a 
packet of treasonable letters, directed bj 
Huntly, Errol, and others to Parma and the 
king of Spain. Pringle confessed to Wal- 
sin^am tnat he had been sent over from 
Handers by Senmill sbc weeks before. The 
colond.'s name Keqnentlv reappears in the 


colond.'s name neqnently reappears in the 
state papers of 1698-4 in connection with 
the Spanish intrigues and military enter- 
prises of that time, but he does not seem to 
have again visited Scotland. 

In 1693 he married in Spain Doha Maria 
dc Ledesma, widow of Don Juan Perez de 
A.lizaga, and daughter of Don Juan de 
Ledesma, member of the eovmcil of India. 
In 1698 Ilobert, the fourth lord Sempill, 
who had been appointed Scottish ambassador 
at Madrid, was mstmoted by Tames to sound 
the intentions of Philip Dil with regard to 
the succession to the English crown. Lord 
Sempill in his correspondence frequently 
mentions the assistance ha had received from 

* the crunal my cusing,’ while the colonel 
himself wrote to Tames (13 Oct. 1698) of 

* the long intension that I haif haid to die 
in my cuutre in yo' Ma“"* service ’ {Miscel- 
laneous Papers, Maitland Club, p. 178). 
HempiU lived to a great age, occupying at 
the Spanish court the office of ‘ gentleman 
of the mouth ’ to the king, and busying It- 
self with the affiurs of the catholic mission- 
aries in Scotland to whose support he libe- 
rally contributed, as is shown by the letter 
of Father Axch^gel Leslie, addressed to 
the colonel 20 Tune 1630, printed in the 
s Historictd Eecoids of the Eamily of Leslie’ 
(vol. iii. p. 431). 

In 1613 Philip IH had g^-anted to Sempill 
the house of Jacomotrezo in Madrid as an 


of Liere, Bergmann’s Gssehiedenis 
Lier, pp. 26S—272, based upon the rare contem 
porary pamphlet, Bref Diaoours dela trahi^n 
advenne ea la villa de Liere ea Btaband uat un 
capitaine eseossais ncnuat Guillaume SmalT 
etc., 1682 ; Strada, De hello Belgico fed. 164 S»* 
li* 288 j Meteren, Bist. des Pays-Bos, ^ 
OalderjTood’s Hist. iv. 680, v. 6 ; Beg 
Conaoil, ii. 229; Pitoaiyn’s Trials, i 175 
882; Teulet, Papiera d’Etat, iii. 686, S 92 ’ 
Gal. State Papers, Scotland, 683, 640, 804 • 
Border Papers, i. 310, 860, fitc.) T. G, L. ' 

SEMPIiE. [See also Sssmtii,] 

SEMPLE, DAVID (1808-1878), anti- 
quary, was bom at Townhead, Paisley, on 
31 Aug. 1808. Educated in the local 
grammar school and trained in a lawyer's 
office, he settled in business on his own 
account in Paisley, and was considered an 
able oonveyaueer. He was long the anmit 
for the liberals of the burgh. Hewas elected 
afellow of the Society of Antiquariesof Scot- 
land. Ha died at Paisley on 38 Dec. 1878. 

Semple’s works — ^mainly dealing with 
local history — are : 1. ‘ Poll-tax Holla of 
Renfrewshire of 1696,’ published in 1863. 

3. ‘ The Lairds of Hlen^ and ‘History of 

the Cross Steeple,’ 1868. 3. 'St. Muin, 

with two supplements, a learned and patient 
treatise on the patron saint of Paisley, 1873. 

4. ‘Borons and Barony of Benfrewshiie,’ 

1878. 6. ‘The Tree of Grookston,’ 1870. 

6. ‘ Abbey Bridge of Paisley,’ 1878. Re also 
prepared a complete edition of Tannahill's 
‘Poems,’ with a memoir and notes (Glasgow, 
1870, Bvo). 

[Irriiig’s Book of Eminent Scotsmen; Brown’s^ 
Paisley Poets.] T. B. 


equivalent of the sums due to him in arrears 
of salaries and pensions. This house he 
designed and endowed as a college for the 
education of catholic missionaries who were 
to he drawn from the gentry of Scotland, 
andhy preference from members of his own 
family. The government of the college was 
to he in the hands of the Tesuit fathers. The 
original deed of foundation and endowment, 
dated 10 May 1633, was printed by the 
Maitland dub (Miscellaneow Papers), to- 
gether with a fronslation of the colonel’s 
testament, dated 20 Eeh. 1683. He died in 
this house on 1 March 1633, at the am of 
eighty-seven. His wife survived him, dying 
on 10 Sept. 1646. 

[Conseus, Be dnplici statu, p. 144 ; Gordon’s 
OothoUc Church in Scotland, p. 66 ; Eorbsa- 
liSith’s HarrativeB, following an anonymous 
contribution to the Catholic Birectoty for Scot- 
land, 1873 (but untrustwortby on Sempill's 
military career); for particulars of the betrayal 


SEMPLE, GEOHGE(1700P-1783P),LMh 
architect, son of a builder’s lahonier, was 
bom in Dublin about 1700. His earliest 
known work is the atemle (103 feet in 
height) of St. Patrick’s Cattheoral, Dublin, 
which he designed and erected in 1749. He 
also built St. Patrick’s Hospital (1749-67), 
and several .private mansions, induding 
Romsfort, co. We.xford, which was after- 
wards destroyed. His best known work 
was Essex Bridge across the Lif&y. This 
was begun in 1763, and completed in 1764, 
and was considered one of the best bridges in 
Ireland. The government awarded him oOOA 
fox 1^ services. Essex Bridge was taken 
down in 1872, being replaced by tha present 
Grattan Bridge, from Parliament Street to 
Capel Street. In 1777 Semple was Ihin^ in 
Queen Street, Dublin, and died late in 1(81 
or early in 1783. His immediate descendants 
ware also architects. He published a treatise 
* On BaUding in V^ater ’ (Dublin, 177^ 4to). 
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[Gilbert’s Hist, of Dublin; Wh-itelaw and 
'W’alBb’s Hist, of Dublin ; Dublin directories, 
1770-82; Pasqnin’s Artists of Ireland. Red- 
erdve erroneously gives bis name as Temple.] 

® D. X O’D. 

alias STS.MPIiE-liISljH) 
JAilES GEORGE (^. 1799), adventurer, 
who also passed under tbs names Maxwell, 
Harrod, and Grant, was born at Irvine in 
1759, and was the son of James Semple, for- 
merly an exciseman, wbo eventually laid 
claim to the extinct title of Yiscount Lisle. 
In 1776 be was serving in America, where 
he was token prisoner, but was released in 
1777, and returned to England. _ Ha then 
became acquainted with b&a. Eliza Goocb 
tbe novelist. Marrying a goddaughter of the 
notorious Duchess of ^ngston [see Chttii- 
xnisH, E lizxbeih], be accompaniedtbe latter 
to tbe continent. There be claims to have 
accompanied Frederick the Great during his 
bbodless campaign of 1778, to have been in- 
troduced to the Empress Catharine of Russia, 
to have accompanied Prince PotemMn to 
the Crimea, and to have designed a uni- 
form for the Russian army. He also visited 
Copenhagen. Returning to England in 1784, 
he was arrested for ohtaluiiig goods by false 
pretences, and on 2 Sept. 17^ was sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. Released on 
condition of quitting England, he repaired 
to Paris, where he represents himself as 
serving on General Berrnyer's staff, and as 
witnessing in that capacity the execution of 
Louis XYI. Returning to England in time 
to avoid arrest, he was again, on 18 Feb. 1795, 
sentenced to transportation for defrauding 
tradesmen. Disappointed in his hopes of 
pardon, he stahhm himself in Hewgate in 
1796, when about to he shipped for Botany 
Bay, and tried to starve himself to death. He 
recovered, however, end in 1798 was des- 
patched in the Lady Jane Shore transport, 
bound for Australia. During the voyage a 
mutiny broke out, Semple’s warning or the 
plot having been disregarded by the captain, 
Wilcox. Semple, with severM others, was 
allowed to put off in a boat, landed in South 
America, a;^, after many adventurea, reached 
Tangier, where he surrendered, and was sent 
back to England. He was committed to 
TothOlFidib prison, and at tbe time of pub- 
lishing bis autobiography in 1799 was still 
confined there. Nothing furtW is known 
of him. A portrait engraved by Barlow is 
mentioned by Bromley. 

[lafe, 1799 ; Mem. of the Korthem Impostor, 
1?8S; Life of Mrs. E. S. Gooch, 1792; Ann. 
Begister, 1796, App. p. 46, and 1768, App. p, 60 ; 
Gent. Mag. 1796.] X G. A. 


SEMPLE, ROBERT (1766-1816), 
traveller, and governor under the Hudson's 
Bay Company, son of British parents, who 
were made prisoners during the American 
war of independence, was bom at Boston, 
Massachusetts, in 176G. Brought up to 
mercantile pursuits, he was associated with 
London firms, and travelled constantly in the 
course of business, recording his impressions 
and adventures in short plain nairatives 
which were fr,vourahly received. He was 
in Cape Colony in 1802, and made a stay of 
some duration, journeying inland a short 
distance. In ISOS he was back in London, 
and on S6 June 1805 left for a journey 
through l^ain and Italy to Naples, and 
thence to Smyrna and Constantinople. In 
1808 and 1809 he made a second journey in 
Portugal and Spain, eventually going to 
Gibraltar and Tangier. In 1810 he travelled 
in the West Indies end Brazil, and was in 
Caracas, Yenezuela, at the beginning of the 
rebellion against Spain. In 1818 he made 
an adventurous journey in the rear of the 
allied armies from Hamburg by Berliu to 
Gothenhmg ; he was on thia occasion taken 
for an American spy by Lord Cathcart and 
placed under arrest. 

In 1816 Semple was chosen h^ the infiu- 
ence of Lord Selkirk to be chief agent or 
governor of the Hudson's Bay Company’s 
factories and territories. Leaving England 
in June, he arrived at Red River in Sep- 
tember, and energetically moved from place 
to place inspecting the settlements. In the 

S of 1816 he was hock at Red River 
hod lo^ been a fend between the 
Hudson’s Bay Comrany and the Norfh-'W est 
Company. On 19 June 1816 a caravan he- 
longmg to the latter company was passing 
near the fort at Bed River with the intention 
of occupying ground to which their right 
was disputed. Semple rode out with an 
escort to meet them. A fracas ensued in 
which shots were exchanged, and Semple was 
mortally wounded, dying soon after ne was 
carried into the fort. A literature of re- 
crimination between the two companies was 
the chief result of the affair. 

Semple was admitted even by hie oppo- 
nents to have been just and honoiuabla in 
his short administration. B!e had a taste for 
literature and science. BUs chief writings 
are: I, ‘ Walks and Sketches at the Cape 
of Good Hope, &o.’ London, 1808. 2. ‘ Ob- 
servations on a JoumOT through Spaia and 
Italy to Naples, &c. in 1806,’ London, 1807, 
2 vole. Svo. 3. 'A Second Journey in ^aiu 
in the Spring of 1809, &c.’ London, 1810 
(2nd eduion, 1812). 4. ‘Sketch of the 

Present State of Caracas,’ London, 1812. 
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0 . ‘ Observations made on a Tour from Ham- 
burg through Berlin to Gothenburgj’ London, 
1814. 6. ‘Charles Ellis, or the JFriends,’ a 
novel, London, 1814. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; A review in A 
Collection of Modern . . . Voyages and Travels, 
London, 1808; Edinburgh Beview, 1814, vol. 
xxii. ; Gent. Mag. 1810, pt. ii. p. 464 ; Halkett’s 
Statement respecting the Earl of Sellcirk’s Settle- 
ment . . . and the Massacre of Governor Semple, 
London, 1817 ; Lord Selkirk’s Barrative of Oc- 
currences respecting Lord Selkirk’s Settlement, 
&c. 1817 ; note on p. viii of Amos’s Heport of 
Trials, &c. against Lord Selkirk, London, 1820.] 

C. A. H. 

SEMPEINGHAM, GILBERT op 
(1083 F-1189), founder of the Gilbertinea. 
[See Gilbbet.] 

SEMHB, JOHN {Jl. 1380), Minorite 
astronomer. [See Someb.] 

SEN AN (488 P-o44 .®), saint and bishop, 
was son of Gen-gen, who was descended 
£;om Conaire I, king of Ireland. He is one 
of the nine saints of the race of Oonoire 
who ore classed apart in the ‘ Leahhar Breae ’ 
and the ‘ Book of Leinster ’ as being held in 
high esteem in Munster, They are divided 
into ^ups of three, each group having a 
speem title. Seuan belonged to the last 
three, the ' Torches ’ as they were termed. 
Bom about 488 in Corcobaskm, co. Clare, he, 
when anivedat man's estate, was compelled 
by the local chieftain to ioin in a foray on 
the adjoining territory of Ooicomroe. But he 
took no part in their deeds of violence ; and 
when the expedition was defeated and he 
was taken prisoner, this led to his life being 
spared. Dissatisfied with this wild life, he 
resolved to enter a reUgpous community, and 
for this purpose placed himself under the 
instruction of Gassidan, whose church was 
at Irrus, co. Clare. Erom him he went to 
St. Natal of Kilnomanagh, near Kilkenny, 
He is next said to have visited Rome and 
Tours, and also St. David’s in 'Wales, and 
to have brought home a copy of the Gospels 
written by St. Martin. This was known 
afterwards as |Senau'B Gospel.’ On the 
completion of his studies his &st settlement 
was on the €h%at Island in Cork Harbour, 
according to the metrical Irish life by Col- 
mon, son of Lenin. From this he went to 
Iniscarra, on the river Lee, where he had 
not been long settled when Lugaid, chief of 
the district, demanded tribute ftom him. 
This Senan refused, and an angry discussion 
took place ; but in the end the claim waswith- 
draw at the instance of Lugaid’s ftiends. 
While here fifty Roman pilgrims arrived in 
Cork Harbour, many of whom were hospi- 
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tably received by Senan. We ne^t read of 
his building a church atlnisluinge.uLich 
Lanigan beEeved to be one of the islands in 
the Shannon. But this is an error as it 
was situated in the parish of Iniscarra, where 
the ruins of a later structure on the same 
site stiU bear the name. Deseendintr the 
river Lee Senan sailed round the western 
coast, touching at Inistusker, off the coast 
of Kerry, where he passed some time. The 
ohurehes and beehive houses at Clean Senaia 
one of the Magharees off the Bay of Tralee 
have been attributed to him, but eiro^ 
neously, as Senach, after whom they are 
named, is a different person, though he also 
was one of the famous nine. Passing on to 
Iniscaoracb, or Mutton Island, he flaally 
reached Inisoathaigh, at the mouth of the 
Shannon, so called ftom a monster named the 
Oathach, which he expelled from the i^lnnA 
Here occurred the visit of St. Canair of Bantry 

to him whichhas boon immortalised by Moore 

in his ballad of ‘St. Senanus and the Lady,' 

Inisoathaigh is reclroned hyKeating among 
the bishoprics of the province of Cashel, 
and, according to TJssher, it was subsequently 
divided between the sees of Limerick, Atd- 
fert, and Aghadoe, Its importance is at- 
tested by its round tower j and as late as 
the reign of Elisabeth we find mention of 
the ‘ converbship ’ (coarbship) of Iniscathy, to 
which large revenues appear to have been 
attached, and which haa then passed into 
lay hands. Senan's [fame was cmefly in the 
west of Ireland, where numerous churches 
were dedicated to him. He is also the pa- 
tron of Lansonnnn in Denbighshire, and 
Bedwelty in Monmouthshire, and one of the 
patrons of Lontressant in Anglesey, and is 
thought to have given his name to Sennen 
in Cornwall. Bishop Forbes has identified 
him with the Scottish saint Kenog and 
with the French St. Sand, one of the chief 
patrons of the diocese of Pol de L6on. His 
golden bell— heaven-sent, as it was believed 
— was in existence as late as 1SS4, hut is 
now lost. The ancient poet. Ballon For- 
gaill, composed a panegyric on him termed 
the ‘ Amra Senoin,’ a copy of which is in 
the ‘Leahhar Breae,’ and another in the Boysl 
Librrnw of Brussels. Bfis day in the calendar 
is 8 March, which, however, is not that of 
Ub death, but of lus burial. He is said to 
have died in 544. 

l^oUandists’ Acta 8anct. 8 March, i. 769-98; 
O’Cuny’s Lectures on the Manuscript Materials 
of Ancient Irish Sistory, p. 339, and on the 
Manners and Customs of theAncientlrishiVol.i. 
p. cccxzix ; LeabharBieae(facBimile), 241a ; MSS. 
4190-200, Royal Library, Brussels; Lanlgan’s 
Eccl. Hist. i. 444-0, ii, 2 seq,, 20, 89-91; Betha 
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efaen liv, from the Booh of Liemore. traosUted hr 
'Whitley Stokes ; AnecdoU Oxnnionsia, Oxford, 
1890; Cal. State Papers, Ireland, Elizabeth, 
1574-85.] T. O. 

SENATUS, called Bbatowittb (d. 1207), 
prior of Worcester, rose to that dignity after 
yUng the offices of precentor and librarian. 
He taught in the monastery and did much 
to develop the school. As librarian he 
made a concordance of the gospels, addressed 
to Master Alured, by \rhoae order it was 
fcritten. He quotes many authorities, and 
refers to the copy of Offii's Bible sent from 
Borne, and then preserved at Worcester. 

dedicatory letter has heen printed from 
a manuscript at Conches addressed to 
Master S. (Mabien’e and UiTBAin), 

Aneod. i. 484). In the Corpus MS. (Cam- 
bridge) No. 48 the whole work is extant in 
Senatua’s autograph. He also wrote a life of 
St. Oswald [q. v.], bishop of Worcester, and 
afterwords archbishop of York, which has 
been printed by Raine (fikurch Historians of 
Tork.ii. 60). It is extant in the Durham 
MS. B. iv. 39, where it is followed by the 
manuscript life of St. Wulstan [q-v.], bbihop 
of Worcester, which is probaWy also by 
Senatus. It may be a Latin translation of 
tbe En^ish life by Golman, monk of Wor- 
cester (HabdYj Besor. Cat ii. 72). Another 
Latin translation of this biography in Cott. 
Claud. A. v. is by WilUaro of Malmesbury 
Tol. li, p. xv). 

In the Bodleian MS. N.E. B. 2. 1. ore six 
letters written by Senatus as prior : to Roger, 
bishop of Worcester j to Moster Alured (as 
above) ; to .John Comyn, archbishop of Dub- 
lin, 'dc lioris canonicis' (two copies); to 
Clement, prior of Osney, nraisiug the schools 
of 0.xford j to Master Alured, ‘ de officio et 
orationibus missR;’ and to William de Ton- 
bridge, ' de attribnfcis divinis.’ In tbe Lam- 
beth MS. 238, fo. 207, is his ‘ expositio in 
canouem missm,’ dedicated to Master Aimed 
(Whabtos, i. 648). Leland saw a collection 
of his letters at Worcester (Co/f. iii. 160). 
Senatus resigned the priointe on 20 Nov. 
1193, and died in 1207. 

[Wharton's Anglia Sacra; Ann. Wigorn. and 
Tewkesh. (Bolls Ser.) ; Bernard's Catalogue of 
Manuscripts ; Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum ; 
Tanner's Bibliotlieca.] M. B. 

SENCHAN (fi. 649), Irish baid, is gene- 
ra^ mentioned with the epithet Torpeist 
in Irish literature to distinguish him from 
Senchan, son of Coemlog, and nephew of 
Coemgin of Glendalough (JlshVe, pp. 51, 98, 
168); from Senchan, son of Colman Mor, 
slain in 500 ; from the three Senchans, suc- 
cessively abbots of Emly, who died in 709, 
776, and 780 ; and from. Senchan, abbot of 


Killeigh in Offaly, who died in 791. Like 
the famous Torna, foster-father of Niall (d. 
405) [q.T.], he sometimes hears the wither 
Eigeas, learned. He was a native oi Con- 
naught, and became chief bard of that region 
when Guaire was its king (049-62). In the 
story called ‘ Imtheacht na Tromdhaimhe ’ 
(' Tbe Departure of the Poets’ College which 
is one of the later appendages of the ‘ Tain Bo 
Cuailgne * (' the Cattle Raid of Cuailgne ’), it 
is stated that on the death of Dalian Eorgaill 
[see Daulab, Saebt] four learned women 
were consulted by the ollavs of Ireland as to 
who his successor as chief bard of Ireland 
should be. Muireann, Dalian’s wife, one of 
the four, said that Dalian had expressed a 
wish for Senchan to succeed him. Senchan 
then composed a funeral oration in verse for 
DaUan, beginning ‘ Itunhain corp a dtorchair 
sunn’ (‘Dear the body that here lies dead';, 
and was unanimously elected ardollamh, or 
chief professor of Ireland. He and his college, 
to tbe number of three hundred, with nearly 
four hundred attendants and a hundred and 
fifty dogs, went toDurlus, the court of Guaire, 
where tiie events took place which led to the 
recovery of the then lost story caUed ‘ Tain 
Bo Cuailgne.’ As Dalian was famous in the 
reign of Aedh mac Ainmire, who died in 
594, and as he survived Columba [q. v.], 
Senchan’s asserted succession to hishardic 
supremacy about the commencement of the 
reign of Guaire in G49 presents no chrono- 
logical inconsistency. Tbe oldest copy of ‘ Im- 
theachtna 'rromdbaimbe' at present extant 
is in the book of MacCarthy Riach, a manu- 
script of about 1480. The tale is not men- 
tioned in ‘Leabbai uaHuidri,' a manuscript 
of about 1100, which contains a copy of the 
‘Tain Bo Cuailgne.’ In the ‘Book oFI^inster,’ 
a manuscript of 1150, iu which there is 
another copy of the ‘ Tain Bo Cuailgne,’ there 
is a chapter headed 'Do fallslgnd tana be 
cuaWe,’ fol. 243 (‘ Of the Discovery of the 
Tain Bo Cuailgne’), in which it is stated that 
Senchan assembled tbe bards of Ireland In 
order to recover at length the whole story. 
Only fragments were then known, and be 
sent forth scholars to se^ far and wide for 
the complete text. The ' Book of Leinster’ 
(fol. 23, col. 1, line 10) also contains tbe only 
extant work of Senchan. It is a poem be- 
ginning ' Rofich fergpis fichit catlui co cum- 
nigi' (‘ Fergus stoutly fought twenty battles ’) ; 
but after one other line referring to Fergus, 
it goes on to celebrate the battles of Hud- 
raigi, king of Ireland. It is a catalogue of 
names, with epithets to fill up the gaps in 
the metre, In the glossary of Cormac, .under 
the word ‘prull,’ great increase, is a story of 
a voyage made by Senchan to the Isle of 
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Man, and of an incident in it glTeu. as the 
origin of his cognomen. A monster came 
into the boat — ‘Is desin rohaimniged Sen- 
chan Torpeist i Senchan dororpa peist’ — it 
was from that he was named Senchan 
Torpeist : i.e. Senchan to whom appeared a 
monster. The date of his death is not men- 
tioned in the chronicles. 

[Boole of Leinster, facsimile of manuscript pub- 
lished by Boyai Irish Acad. ; Owen Cormrellan 
in Trans, of Ossianic Soc. vol. y. ; E. O’Ourry’s 
Lectnxes on the M.anusc]^t Materials for Irish 
Hist. ; 'Whitloy Stokes's ilSirae Ifieh Glossaries, 
1862, and Calendar of Oongus, 1871 ; B. O'EIa^ 
herty’s Ogygia, London, 168£.i H. M, 

SENEX, JOHN [d. 1740), cortogr^her 
and engraver, had m 1710 a bookseller’s 
establisWent at the Globe in Solisburj 
Court, Pleet Street. Here Ephraim Cham- 
bers [q. y,] was for some time ms apprentice. 
Senex engraved the plates for the London 
almanacs from 1717 to 1727, except in 1723 ; 
and he executed the cuts for the second 
edition of Sir William Browne’s ‘ Account 
of Microscopes and Telescopes.’ He was, 
however, chieily^own as a eaxt^apherand 
globe-maker. He printed with GPrioe, pro- 
bably in 1710, ‘ Proposals for a New Sett of 
Correct Mapps.' In that year he issued, with 
Price and John Maxwell, maps of North 
America and Germany, and in 1712 one of 
‘Mosoovy.’ They appeared collectively in 
1714 08 ‘The English Atlas,’ under the joint 
names of Senex and Maxwell. ‘A new 
General Atloa’ followed in 1721. Senex 
' improved, very much corrected, and made 
portable’ John Oeilby’a ‘ Survey of nil the 
Principal Roads of England and Wales,’ in 
1710, and corrected and enlargedP. Gordon’s 
‘Geography Anatomized,’ in 1722 (reissued 
in 1730, 1736, and 1740). About 1720 he, 
with two others, made a representation to 
the House of Commons on the subject of a 
new globular projection. He was admitted I 
a fellow of the Eoyal Society on 4 July 1728, 1 
and read there on 4 May 1788 a paper on ' 
his ‘ Contrivance to make the Poles of the 
Diurnal Motion in a Celestial Globe pass 
round the Poles of the Ecliptic.’ The celes- 
tial globe was to be ‘so adjusted as to ex- 
hibit not only the risings and settings of the 
stars, in all ages, and m aU latitudes, hut 
the other phenomena likewise, that depend 
imon the motion of the diurnal axis round 
the annual axis.’ Senex died on 30 Dec. 
1740. Many of his maps are in the hbiary 
of Thinity College, Duhlm. 

[Gent. Meg. 1741, p. 60 ; Notes and Queries, 
and sex. x. 8, 1S7, 237 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anec- 
dotes, in. 316, V. 669, vi. 94»i . ; Phil. Trans. 1788 


pp. 203-4 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters andEn" 
gravers; Watts Bibl. Brit,; Allibone’s 
Engl. Lit. ; Brit. Mua. Oat.] G. g. n * 

SEJTGHAM, WILLIAM (ft igcoi 
Austin friar, of humble parentage, took the 
Augustiman habit at Rome in his youth and 
was sent to teach in England, together with 
Albertinns de Verona, by Lanfrano, prior, 
general of tbe order. By Sengham^ in- 
dusty twenty houses of Austin friars vrete 
founded. Nicasius Baxins wrote of him : 

‘Anglia me genuit, formavit Boma, recepit 
Anglia, quo caperet quse mihi Bomadedit,’ 
Tanner attributes to him the following works 
of which on^ the last is known to he 
extant: 1. ' De Olaustro Animse.' 2. ‘De 
ProfessioneNovitiorum.’ 3. ‘De Tentati’onum 
Hemediis.’ 4. ‘ Seripturarum ExpKeationes.’ 
6. ^ Index to the ‘ De Fide et Legibns 
ascribed to William Peranlt, extant in a 
manuscript belonging to the dean and chapter 

of Lincoln. Thomas Colby, bishopof Water- 
ford, made indices to his works and praised 
his teaching. 

[Ossinger’s Bibl. Augnst.; Tanner’s Biblio- 
theca ; Bale’s Seriptorea.] M. B. 

SENHOUSE, Sir HUMPHREY ELE- 
MINQ (1781-1841), captain in the navy, bap- 
tised on 6 June 1781, was third eon 01 Wu- 
liom Senhouse (1741-1600), lieutenant B.N,, 
surveyor-general of Barbados and the Lee- 
ward Islands, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Samson Wood, speaker of the Barbados as- 
sembly. His grandfather, Humphrey Sea- 
house of Netherhell, Cumberland, married 
Mary, daughter and coheiress of Sir George 
Fleming [q. v.], bishop of Carlisle. He en- 
tered the navy in January 1797 on hoard the 
Prince of Wales, flagship of Rear.-admiral 
(Sir^ Henry Harvey v.], in the West 
Indies. In November 1^97 he was moved 
into the Requin brig, in which he came for 
the flrst time to England towards the end of 
1799. From March 1800 to April 1802 he 
served in the Fisgord under the command of 
Captain (afterwards Sir) Thomas Byam 
Martin [g. v.], and Captain (afterwards Sir) 
Michael Seymour [q. v.] On 7 April 1802 
he passed his examination, and two days 
afterwards was promoted to be lientenytof 
the Golgo. In May 1803 he was appointed 
to the Conqueror with Captaii^fterwaidB 
Sir) Thomas Louis [g. vj With Jsrad 
PeHew [q. v.], who relievea Louis in April 
1804, he served in the Mediterranean, in the 
voyage to the Weet Indies, and in the hattleof 
Trafalgar, tUl January 1806. He thenwent 
out to the West Indies in the Elephant, was 
put on board the Northumberland flagship 
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of Sir Alexander Forrester Inglis Coclirane 
V T.], and in September 1806 was appointed 
to command the Express on the Spanish. 
Jfain and among the Leeward Island till 
ilarch 1808, when he joined the Belleiale as 
dag-hentenant to Sir Alexander Cochrane. 
Coclirane sent him home with despatches in 
the following July, On S6 Jon. 1809 he re- 
joined the admiral, now in the Neptune, and 
served through the reduction of Martinique. 
For this, on 7 March, he was promoted to the 
"Wolverene, which, and afterwards the Ring- 
dove and Supdrieure, he commanded in the 
West Indies till the followingDaoemher. In 
lSlO-12 he commanded the l^cruit at Gi- 
braltar, Newfoundland, and Hslifaz ; and in 
1813-14 the Martin on the Halifax station. 

On 12 Oct. 1814 he "was advanced to post 
rank, and from April to September 1815 
commanded the Superb on the coast of 
fiance, as flag-captain to Sir Henry Hofhom 
[q. V.] He was again with Hotham in "the 
Mediterranean, as Sag-captain in the St Vin- 
cent, which he commanded from 1881 to 
1834. On 13 April 1882 he "was nominated 
a H.C.H., and was Imighted on 5 June 1884. 
In April 1889 he commissioned the Blen- 
heim, which he took out to China, where he 
died, on 14 June 1841, of fever contracted by 
fatigue and ^oenre during the operations 
at Conton. He was buried at Macao. Fif- 
teen days after his death he was nominated 
a O.B. He married, in 1810, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Vice-admiral John Manley, and 
left two daughters. 

[O'Byrne's Nav. Biogr. Diet. p. 1049 it. ; 
Marshall’s Boy. Nav. Biogr, vii. (auppl. pt. iii.) 
405; Times, 8, 9 Oct. 1841; Gent, Mag, 1841, 
ii. 654; service-book in the Fnblic Record 

J, F. L* 

SENHOUSE, EICHAED («. 1626), 
bishop of Oarlisle, was third son of Jobm 
Senhouse (d. 1604) of NetherhaU, Oomher- 
lai^ 1w Anne, daughter of John Ponsonhy 
of Biail Hall. The father was an ontiguaxy 
who collected Homan remains. Sir Robert 
Ootton visited him in 1699. Bichard was edu- 
cated, according to Jefferson, first at Trinity 
and afterwords at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, "whence he graduated M.A. in 1698 
(^incoipoTated at Oxford in 1000), and pro- 
ceeded B.l). by grace of 16 Feb. 1606, D.D. 
in 1623. He became fellow of St. Jolm’s on 
7 April 1698. He was a good preacher, and 
became chaplain successively to the Earl ot 
Bedford, Fimce Gharles, and lliug James I. 
In 1606 he was appointed vicar of Bumpsted 
Steeple, Essex; in 1608 he was rector of 
CheazQ, Surrey, and on 13 Deo. 1621 he be- 
came dean of Gloucester. He was made 
bishop of Carlisle on 26 Sq)t, 1624, and 


preached the coronation sermon for Charles I. 
He died, it is said owing to a fall from his 
horse, on 6 May 1626, and was buried in the 
cathedral. A volume containing four ser- 
1 mons by him was published, Loudon, 1637, 
4to. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry, ii. 1819 ; Jefferson’s 
Hist, of Oarlisle, pp. 182, 218; Hatohinson’s 
Cumberland, ii. 631 ; Baker's Hist, of St. John’s 
ColLi. 202, ii. 61.5 ; Le Neve's Fasti, i. 444, iii. 
I 242 ; information from Mr. Chancellor Fergns- 
son; Cal. State Fapeis, Bom. 1623-6, pp. 304, 
I 389, 863 ; Stowe MB. 76, f. 248.] W. A. J. A. 

! SENHOUSE ot Sbteb, VTLLIAJVI 
(d. 1005), bishop of Durham, whose name 
appears as Senhouse, Senews, Senuz, Sever, 
' and Sivayer, was bom at Shinoliffe, a vil- 
I lags close to Durham. He is said to have 
been related to, as he has often been confused 
I with, Henry Sever [ij. v.] ; but more probably 
be was connected with the Senhouse family 
of Oumherland, a later member of which, 
Richard Senhouse [q. v.], heeame, like Wil- 
liam, bishop of Carlisle. William entered 
the Benedictine order, and is said by Wood 
to have been educated either in Gloucester 
CoUege or Durham College, Oxford. On 
11 March 1467-8 he was ordained sub- 
deacon in St. Mary’s Abbey, York, where 
he became abbot in 1485. In 1495 he 
was elected bishop of Carlisle, the tempo- 
ralities being restored to him on 11 Dec. ; 
he was consecrated in the following year. 
In 1496 he was one of the commissioners 
sent to Scotland to negotiate the marriage 
of Henry "FII'sI dan^ter Margaret with 
James IT, and he helped to arrange the 
treaty that was signed in the following year. 
In 1499 ha was appointed one of the conser- 
vators of the truce between the two king- 
dome (of. Cal. JTatfield MSS, i, 3). In 1502 
he was translated to Durham, resigning the 
abbey of St. Mary, which he had hitherto 
held. He died in 1605, and was buried at 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York. 

[Le Neve’s Fasti EccL Anglicanee. iii. 240, 
292; Godwin, Do Frsesnlibus, ed. Richsrdson ; 
Letters and Fapers ill the Reigns of Richard III 
and Henry 'VII (Rolls Ser.), ii. 283 ; Hutchin- 
son’s Oamborlaua, ii. 268, 627 ; Surtees's Hist. 
Durham, iv. 108 ; "Wood’s Athente Oxon. ii, S95 } 
Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Soe.), pts. iii. 
and iv. passim ; Brodrick's Memorials of Merton 
OoU.p. 229; Dodd's Church Hist,,] A. F. F. 

SENIOR, NASSAU "WILLIAM (1790- 
1864), economist, bom 26 Sept. 1790 at 
Compton Beauchamp, Berkshire, was the 
eldest of ten chOdren of the Rev. John 
Raven Senior, wear of Dnrnford, Wiltahire, 
by h^ wife Mary, daughter of Henry Duke, 
Bolicdtor-general of Barbados. J. H. Senior 
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was the only son of Nassau Thomas and of twenty-five, as he afterwards said wl 
grandson of Aaron Senor, a Spaniard na- solved to reform the English poor law. ’His 

turalised in England in 1723. He was a first publication upon economic questions 
graduate of Merton College, Oxford (B.A. was an article upon the state of apicultu« 
1786, M.A. 1788), and is said to Lave been a in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for July 1821 
man of remarkable abilities, though he was It is a criticism of a well-known report of a 
contentwith the quiet life ofa country clergy- committee of the House of Commons and 

man. He died at Umberhorne, Gloucester- an orthodox exposition of free-trade doctrine 
shire in 1824 His wife was a woman of He became a member of the Politicai 
great beauty, sweetness, and strong prae- Economy Club in 182S, and for many years 
tical sense. Nassau Senior’s early education took a very active part in their debates 
was conducted by his father, from whom he (Minutes, privately printed, 1882). In igog 
imbibed a permanent love of classical liters- he was chosen os the first holder of the 
Sure. He entered Eton on 4 July 1803, and fessorsbip of political economy at Oxford 
in 1807 was elected a demy of Magdalen founded in that year by Henry Drummond 
College, Oxford. The college tutor desired [q. v.] He held it for five years, when he 
to mwe his office a sinecure, and, though, was succeeded by his friend Whately, He 
Senior’s conduct as a student was ivreproach- afterwards held it for another term, from 

able, his reading was self-directed and de- 1847 to 1852. He published several lectures, 
sultoiy. He failed at his first appearance which won him a reputation both in England 
in the schools, on account of a hasty answer and France. 

to a question in divinity and a consequent In 1830, at the request of the home 
discussion with the examiner. Stung by secretary, Lord Melbourne, he prepared a 
the failure, he told his father that he would report upon trade comhinationa, the sub- 
win a first-class next term. He engaged stance of which is given in his ‘ Efistorical 
the services of (Archbishop) Whately, then and Fhilosophical Essays.’ In 1833 he was 
eminent as a private tutor. He worked appointed a member of the poor-law com- 
unremittingly, formed a lifelong friendship mission, and was the author of the famous 
with Whately, and after p few months took report upon which was founded the poor law 
a first-class in lit. hum. in 1811. He gra- of 1834 Senior's writings upon this sub- 
duated B.A. in January 1812, and M.A. in iect show his thorough familiarity with the 
1815. lu 1812 he became probationary fel- liistory and actual working of the laws, and 
low of Magdalen, and in 1813 Yinerian a principal share in the credit of one of the 
scholar. He had entered at Lincoln's Inn most beneficial measures of his time must he 
on 19 Nov. 1810, and in 1812 began his assigned to him. A sum of 600f. and a 
legal studies in London. In 1813 he became knighthood were offered to him for these ser- 
a pupil of Sugden (Lord St. Leonards), vices. He declined both, and afterwards 
with whom he formed a warm friendship, refused offers of a Canadian governorship 
He became a certificated conveyancer about and of the position of legal member of the 
1817, was called to the bar on 28 June 1819, Indian Council. He also declined a place 
and, when Sugden abandoned conveyancing, on tho new poor-law board. Hewosappointed 
succeeded to much of his tutor's practice, master in chancery on 10 June 1836, and he 
A delicate throat and weak voice prevented held the office until its abolition in 185.5, 
him from succeeding in other branches of when he retired upon his full salary. He 
the profession. Among his pupils and friends was in later years a member of several 
were Romilly, master of the rolle, C. P. royal commissions — ^the factory commission 
Yilliecs, Edward Denison (afterwards bishop of 1837, the hand-loom commission of 1841, 
ofSalisbury),andEichardFord,ofthe‘Han(I- the Iri^ poor-law commission of 1844, and 
hook of Spain.’ In 1821 he manried Mary the education commission of 1857. 
Charlotte, daughter of John Mair of Iron Senior had at an early period become well 
Acton, and settled in Kensington Square, known in official and Uterory circles in Lon- 
He then built a house iu Kensinglou Gore, don society. Among his chief friends were 
which he occupied from 1827 to the end of "Whately, Sydney Smith, Lord Lpsdowne, 
his life. His hospitality there led Sydney Copleston, Sir G. Comewall Lewis, and Sir 
Smith to call it the chapel of ease 'to Lane- James Stephen. Besides his economical 
downe House.’ Though a steady worker, he writingshehad contributed several articles to 
was from the first eminently sociable. the ‘ Quarterly’ and * London’ reviews upon 

Senior’s attention had been especially the ' Waverley Novels,’ which are warmN 
directed to political economy. He had been praised and often quoted by Lockhart (I^s 
much impressed by the evils of misdirected cjf Sxtt, oh. liv.) At a later period he wrote 
charity in hie father's parbb, and at the age an article upon ‘ Vanity Fair^ in the ‘Edin- 
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))urgb Review,’ whici. was of great service, 
^ Tssckeray always considered , to tbe gro w tb 
«f tbe author’s reputation. He was, how- 
ever, chiefly interested in politics, and his 
most important articles appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review ’ after 1840. Brougham 
epeahs of him as a ' great acquisition^ in a 
letter to Macvey Napier of 16 July 1841 
(A'apier Correspondence, p. 362)j and for 
feveial years he wrote many articles upon 
political and economic questions. Many re- 
ferences in the letters to Napier show that 
these articles were highly valued at the 
time, and written after consultation with 
the most trusted authorities of the party. 
Sir James Stephen writes to Napier in 1842 
\ib. p. 379), that Senior ‘ cannot be too highly 
\alued in his own peculiar walk, whim is 
that of comprehensive, mature, and luminous 
thinking about permanent national interests.’ 
Senior was, of course, in general sympathy 
with the whigs of the time, though he was 
always rather judicial than partisan in his 
political views. He bad been brought into 
contact not only with Englishmen, but with 
fbreigners of eminence, Alexis de Tocque- 
Tihe had sought his acquaintance in 1833, 
and formed a lifelong intimsOT. In 1836 
Cavour, on his first visit to London, also 
became a friend, and mentions him in 1844 
[Comte Cavour ei la Comtesse de Circourt, 
LeUret inidites, Rome, 1864) os ' I’esprit le plus 
£claii£ da la Grande-Bretagne.’ Senior made 
frequent visits to the contment. He was in 
Paris during the attack upon the national 
assembly on 16 May 1848. He then began 
to Wp a full journal, and from this tmie 
tin 18u3 recorded conversations with many 
distinguished men in France and elsewhere. 
These were frequently revised by the original 
speakers. Senior took great care to avoid 
any breach of private confidence j hut these 
records of the opinions of contemporary 
statesmen upon matters of high importance 
are often of great historical value. Large 
ports of them have been published by his 
daughter, Mrs. Simpson, since his death. 
The list of his works (see below) gives an 
indication of the width of his interests, and 
his desire of obtaining the views of the ablest 
men of various parties. 

Senior was eminently a man of strong 
common-sense. He was of a placid disposi- 
tion, and thoroughly enjoyed life. He had a 
characteristic dislike to dwelling imon pain- 
ful topics, and maintained a stea^ reserve 
on some points. He advises a young friend 
to study theology carefuFy, but if he formed 
unusual opinions, to mention them to none 
hut his most intimate fnends. He was a 
man of strong afiections, though not demon- 
TOL. ivir. 


strative in his utterance, and most steadily 
attached to his numerous friends. 

He died at his house in Kensington on 
4 .Inne 1864, leaving a widow and two chil- 
dren. His daimhter, Mary Charlotte Mair, 

I married Mr, C. T. Simpson. His son, Nassau 
' John (1822-1891), married in 1848 Jane 
I Elizabeth (6. 10 Bee. 1828), daughter of 
John Hughes, of Bennington Priory, and 
sister of the author of ' Tom Brown’s School- 
days.’ Mrs,NBssaaJohn Senior, averygrace- 
ful and accomplished woman, was also gene- 
rally loved for simplicity and sweetness of 
character. She took great interest in social 
questions, snd on 18 Jon. 1874 was made 
temporary inspector of workhouses and 
pauper schools. She was the first woman 
to hold such a position. The appointment 
was made permanent in February 1874, but 
an illness ultimately fatal forced her to 
resign in November. Her observations led 
her to originate the ‘Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants,’ which has been of 
much service. (The ‘ Spectator ’ of 31 March 
and 7 A.prQ 1877 describes her work.) She 
received the medal of the Red Cross Society 
for her work in the London office during 
the war of 1870-1871. Mrs. Senior died 
on 24 March 1877. Her portrait, W Mr. 
G. F. 'Watts, R.A., belongs to Mr. 'Walter 
Senior. 

Senior, says Cossa (Introduction to the 
Study of Political Economy, 1893, p. 827), 
deserves the first place among the English 
economists between Ricardo and J. S. Mill. 
He wrote much that was valuable upon the 
distribution of the precious metals, and the 
causes which determine the rate of wages. 
He is often noticed for his introduction of 
the phrase ' abstinence,’ to describe themotive 
for tbe accumulation of capital. He be- 
longed in tbe main to the school of Ricardo, 
whom, however, hs criticises freely; but his 
strong common-sense and intwest in prac- 
tical applications of his principles prevent 
him from stating his doctrine m the abso- 
lute form of Janies Mill and McCulloch, 
He was especiolly influenced by Malthus, 
whose theory he applied to the great reform 
of the poor laws. Senior was a correspond- 
ing member of the French Institute (Sciences 
morales et politiques). 

His sepniatelypubushed works are ; 1. ‘In- 
troductory Lecture before the University of 
Oxford,' 1827. 2, ‘ Three Lectures ou the 
Transmission of the Precious Metals. . ,’ 
1828, 2nd edit. 1880. 3, ‘ Two Lectures on 
Population, . ,’(EaBterTeim,lS28,andcorre- 

g iondence with Malthus), 1829. 4. ‘Three 
ectnies on the Rate of IVages, with preface 
on the Oauses and Remedies of the late Bis- 
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tuibances,’ 1830. 6, ‘ Tluee Lectures on the 
cost of obtaining’ Honey, and on the effects 
of Private and Government Paper Money,’ 
1830. 6. ‘ Letter to Lord Ho-vricn on a Legal 
Provision for the Irish Poor, Commutation 
of Tithes, and a Provision for the Irish 
Eoman OathoUo Clergy,’ 1831. 7. ‘State- 

ment of the Provision of the Poor and of 
the Condition of the Labouring Classes . . .’ 
1836. 8. ' An Outline of the Science of Poli- 
tical Economy,’ 1836. This formed part of 
the ‘ Encyolopsedia Metropolitana.’ it was 
reprinted separately in 1860 in ‘Political 
Economy,’ and reached a sixth edition in 
187S. ‘Letters on the Factory Act as 
it affects the Cotton Manufacturers,’ 1837. 
10. ‘ A Lecture on the Production of W ealth,’ 
1849. 11. ‘ Four Introductory Letters on 

Political Economy,’ 1862. 12. ‘ American 

Slavery’ (reprint, with additions of a review 
of ‘ "Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Eeview’), 1866. 13. 'A Journal kept m 

TurkOT and Greece . . . (in 1867-8),’ 1869. 
14. 'Suggestions on Popular Education,’ 
3801. 16. ‘Biographical Sketches,' 1868, 

16. ‘ Essays on Iiction,’ 1864. Posthumous 
publications, edited by his daughter, are ; 

17. ‘Journals, Conversations, and Essays re- 

lating to Ireland’ (prepared for publication 
by Senior, includes a journal of 1862 aud 
earlier articles); 2 vols. 1868. 18. ‘His- 

torical and Philosopbical Essays,’ 2 vols. 
1866, 10, ‘Journals kept in France and 
Italy from 1848 to 1862,’ 2 vole. 1871. 
20. ‘ Corremondence and Conversations o 
Alexis de Tooqueville with N. W. Senior,’ 
2 vole. 1871, 21. ‘ Oonversatione with M, 
Thiers, Guizot, and other distinguished Per- 
sons during the Second Empire/ 2 vols, 
1878 (continues No. 19). 22. ‘CouTersa- 
tions with distinguished Persons during the 
Second Empire &om 1860 to 1863,’ 2 vols, 
1880 (continues No. 21\ 23. ‘Oonverss^- 

tions and Journals in Egj^t and Malta’ 
(during a journey with the Suez Canal eom- 
mission in 1866-6), 2 vols. 1882. 

Senior contributed ‘ twelveschool miseries’ 
to the ‘ Miseries of Human Life,’ by J ames 
Beterford [g, v.b a hook praised "by Scott in 
the ‘Edinhur^ Eeview’ (Miteellaneoiu 
Works, xix, 189, &c,) To the journals may 
he added ' Louis Napoleon painted hy a Con- 
temporary’ in the ‘Oornhill Magazine’ of 
May 1878. 

[Information from Senior's daughter, Mrs. 
Simpson, and his grandson, Mr. "WaiUr Nassau 
Senior. See also Bl exam's Begister of the D emies 
of Magdalen College ; an article in the Oomhill 
Magazine for August 1864 by Mrs. Biehmond 
Bit^io ; and many references in Ticknorie Life 
and Letters,] L. S. 


SENLIS or ST. LIZ, SIMON bh, East 
orNoBTHAMPTOITAHDHTOiaaiODONfdllOftr 
was son of a Norman noble celled R.'nd cl Is 
Rycbe. According to the register oftheuiiorv 
of Bt. Andrew at Northampton (Miamct 
Angl. V. 190), he fonght w&h his bS 
Gamer for William the Conqueror at Hast- 
ings. But there ia no mention of him in 
Domesday hook, and it seems mote probabl- 
that he did not come to England till about 
the end of the reign of Wflliam I (Fbee- 
jrAN, Norman Conquest, iv. 004), Accord- 
ing to the legends preserved in the pseudo- 
Tngulph and the ‘ "Vita Waldevi,’ Simon 
was given by the Conqueror the hand of 
Judith, the widow of Earl Waltheof of 
Huntingdon ; hut Judith refused to many 
him on account of his lameness. Simon then 
received the earldom of Northampton and 
Huntingdon from the king, and eventually 
married Matilda or Maud, the daughter of 
Waltheof ond Judith. The marriage is an 
undoubted fact, hut probably muet he placed, 
together with the grant of the earldoms, not 
earlier than 1089. According to the ‘ Vita 
W aldevi,’ Simon went on the crueade inl09>i, 
but he appears to have been fighting on the 
side of AVilliomEufus in Normandy m 1098, 
when he was taket^risoner by Louis, son of 
the king of France (hraBiUN, WilliamRitfus, 
ii. 190). He was also one of the witnesse- 
to the coronation charter of Henry I in 1100 
(Sirans, ISelect Charters, p. 10^. After- 
wards he went on the crusade, lie died in 
1109, and was buried at the priory of La 
Charitd-sur-Loire. Earl Simon built'NoTth- 
ampton Castle, and founded the priory of 
St. Andrew, Northampton, according to 
tradition, about 1084, but more probably 
in 1108 {Monast, Angl, v. 100-1). By his 
wife, Matilda, Simon had two sons— Simon, 
who is noticed below, and W al theof (rf. 1159 ) 
. v.l who was abbot of Melrose. A dauAter 
aud married Robert FitzEiohard of Ton- 
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bridge. 

Simon H db Seniib, Eabi. or Noethamp- 
TON (d. 1163), was a minor at his father's 
death. His mother married as her second 
husband David (1084-1163) [q. v.], after- 
wards king of Scotland. David obtained 
the earldom of Northampton in right of his 
wife and to the exclusion of his stepson. 
The young Simon witnessed the Oxford 
charter of Ring Stephen at Easter 1136, 
simply as Simon de Saintitiz (Stubbs, Select 
Chttriei-s,y. 121). Stephan granted the earl- 
dom of Huntingdon ■to Simon’s half-hrothei, 
Henry of Gotland (1114 P-1162) fq. v.J 
AVhen Henry and hie father gave their sup- 
port to the Empress Matilda, Simon not 
unnaturally joined Stephen, who previously 
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to 1141 restored him to the earldom of 
Kortbampton. Earl Simon fought for 
Stephen at Lincoln in 1141^ and -waa one of 
the tbee earls who remained faithful to 
Queen Matilda daring her huahand's cap- 
tivity. After the death of Henry of Scot- 
land in 1162, Simon was rewarded for his 
loyalty by receiving the earldom of Hunt- 
ingdon. He died in August 1158. He had 
teen one of the foremost of Stephen’s sup- 
porters, and his death, coinciding with that 
of the lung’s son Eustace, removed the two 
chief opponents to an agreement between 
the king and Henry FitzEmpress (Hbx. 
Hirsi.p.2S8). Henry of Huntingdon makes 
Bobert of Gloucester describe Simon H as one 
whose acts never got beyond speeches, nor his 
ifts beyond promises («4. p. 270). Smon II 
e Seulis founded the nunnery of He la Fid, 
near Northampton, and the abbey of Saltrey 
in Hnntingdonshire. He married Isabel, 
daughter of Robert de Beaumont, carl ot 
Leicester (d, 1118), by whom he had a son, 
Simon. Simon Ul de Senlis was apparently 
recognised in the earldom of Northampton 
as soon as ha came of^e in 1159; he oh- 
tainad the earldom of Huntiimdon also on 
its forfeiture by William the Lion of Scot- 
land in 1174. He married Alice, daimh- 
tet and beirees of Gilbert de Oont, earl of 
Lincoln, but died without offspring in 1183 
or 1184. 

[Ordoriens Vitalis, iii. 402, iv. 169, v. 130 
(3ac, da I'Hist. de France) ; Henry of Hunting- 
don (Bolls Ser.) ; Vita et posaio Waldevi ap. 
Cbtoniqnes Anglo-Normandea, vol, ii. ; Hugdale’s 
HonasticonAnglicannm,T.178, 186, 190-.1, 207, 
631 ; Freeman's Norman Conquest and WBlism 
Bnfus; Bound’s Geofi&ey da Handeville; Hug- 
dale'e Baronage, i. 68 ; Hoyla'a Official Baronage, 
ii,61l-12; G. E. C[okayne]’s Complete Peerage, 
iv. 262-4, vi. 67.) C. L. K. 

SEPPINGS, Sin ROBERT (1767-1840), 
naval architect, born at Fohenham in Nor- 
folk in 1707, was son of Robert Sewings 
and his wife Lydia, daughto of John IVIilli- 
gen, aliuendiaper at Harleston. Sir Robert’s 
birthplace is eight miles from Bomham 
Ihorpe, whereNelsonwesboiainl768. His 
&ther was a cattle salesman, but his^ busi- 
ness did not prosper, and Seppings in his 
boyhood had to oontribute to the family’s 
income by carrying letters to a neighbour- 
ing town on a mule. Subsequently his 
mother’s brother, John Milligen, a retired 
naval captain who had settled at Plymouth, 
adopted, in the place of children of W own, 
his ne^ew Robert, as well ns the two 
daughters of his brother, Thomas Milligen. 
One of these, Charlotte, became Seppings’s 
wife, whileher sister Martha married Eiohard 


(afterwardaViee-edmiralSirRichard)I>aores, 
G.C.H., and her sons became Admiral Sir 
Sidney Colpoys Docres [q. v.] and Field- 
Marshal Sir Richard James Hacies [q. v.l 

In 1782 Captain Milligen apprenticed nis 
nephew Robert, then fifteen years old, as a 
working shipwright in Plymouth docl^ard. 
His education was very limited at the time, 
and his knowledge of mathematics was 
always slender ; but be rapidly acquired a 
deep interest in his profession, and displayed 
an inventive genius whidh industry, detsr- 
n^ation, and the rapidity and accuracy of 
his powers of observation enabled him to 
turn to practical uses. 

His first important invention may be re- 
ferred to 1800. He was then master ship- 
wright assistant at Plymouth doc]^ard. Ills 
chief work was to shore and lift ships in 
dock, and he was impressed by the time 
wasted in the processes employed. Ha 
sought a method by which ships might be 
suspended instead of lifted, and witii this 
end in view, after experimenting with models 
in his cabin on the dock, he constructed 
new machinery, formerly called * Seppings 
blocks.’ By an arrangement of three wedges 
— ^two being placed vertically beside the 
efhip, and one set horizontally across the 
other two — the examination of the keels and 
lower timbi^rs of vessels was accomplished 
with comparative ease and rapidity. WTiere 
the old system needed the services of five 
hundred men, Seppings’s system required 
hut twenty men ana two-thirds of the time 
formerly required. A vessel could, in foot, 
be docked and undocked by means of Sep- 
pings’s blocks in one spring tide. A trial of 
the blocks was first made at Plymouth dock- 
yard in September 1800. on the large Spanish 
first-rate San JoMsf. A dock at Plymouth 
was first fitted up with the blocks in 1801 
by order of the navy board. For this inven- 
tion Seppings was granted 1,0007. by the 
admiralty, and the Copley medal on S3 Nov, 
1808 by the Society of Arts. In the ' Pro- 
ceedings ’ of that society, vol. xxii., is a de- 
tailed account of the system of blocks, with 
diagrams. 

Although the admiralty habitually dis- 
couraged innovation, Sir John Henslowe, the 
surveyor of the na"^, was in full sympathy 
with Seppings's efforts. Owing douhtlese 
to hie representations,^ the navy board, ^ in 
defiance of its traditions, mre practical 
proof of their appreciation of Seppings’s in- 
genuity by at once removing him to Chatham, 
and by moking him in iWi a master-ship- 
wright. Meanwhile, Seppings had begun 
another series of e-vperiments on the con- 
struction of ships, which resulted in his ii)f« 
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vontion of the system of diagonally bracing Prinoiplet, p. 12), controverted aoinr~f 
end trussing the frame-timbers, an inven- its details; but Seppings, who had no matL*' 
tion of the first importance in shipbuilding, matical training, proved them in the wren" 
Ilitherto, ships of the first dass had suffered by actual experiment. 
from the arching of their keels, technically A. third invention by Seppings was anr 
called ‘hogging.*^ This arose from the irregu- gested by the loss of life on the Victor 
laxity of the weight occasioned by greater (100) at the battle of Trafalgar owinc to 
upward pressure in the centre than in the shot passing unimpeded through the hoard- 
extremities. When a first-rate ship entered ing of the beakhead. In 1807 Seppings 
theses, ahewasusuallyfoundtohavedropped commended the replacement of the beak- 
two to five or six inches at head and stem, head of the ship by timbers run up the sides 
To prevent this result Seppings suggested forming a circular bow. Subseipientlv he 
that the frame-timbers should not, ae had pre- introduced a round stem, which became a 
viously been done, be merely placed equare formidable battery, 
and rectangular to each otber,bat that they On 14 June 1818 Seppings was appointed 
should be braced together by trusses laid by patent {Admiralty Bill OJiee JRe^siry of 
diagonally, and forming a series of triangles. /Salaries) to the office of surveyor of the 
While at Plymouth in 1800 Seppings had navy, and was elected a fellow of the i^yal 
experimented in this direction on the Glen- Society on 10 March 1814. He received the 
more, an old and weak veeael of 80 guns, His honour of knighthood on 17 Aug. 1819 on 
success iuduced him, on his promotion to hoard the Hoyal George yacht ' under sail 
Chatham, to extend his operations in 1805 to the royal standard flying’ (Heralds’ Cul- 
the Kent, 74 guns, when docked for repairs, lege). He received many other marks of 
The plan answered aU his expectations, and honour at home and abroad. The Emperor 
in 1810 it was applied with excellent effect Alexander of Eusaia, the kings of Denmark 
to the old Tremendous (74), The Howe, and Holland, all presented -with valu- 
launched on 28 March 1810, wae the first able gifts to mark their appreciation of his 
ship laid down and wholly built on the dkgo- professional services. In 1836 the univer- 
nal principle. The syatem mot with bitter sity of Oxford conferred on him the degree 
opposition from the older shipwrights ; it was of D.C.L, 

f renounced to he ‘ without sense or science,’ WW, in 1832, Sir James Graham [q v.], 

ut Sb John Barrow [q, v.l, second secre- first lord of the admiralty, began aremrm of 
tary of the admiralty, regarded it with favour, the naval administration, Seppings resigned, 
and described its merits in an article in the on 12 June 1832, after nearly mty years’ 
’Quarterly Heview.’ Baxiowinduced Charles service, his successor. Sir William Symonds, 
Yorke, first lord of the admiralty, to direct beingappoiutedby warrant on IS June 1832, 
its adoption in the government shipyards. After his retirement from Chatham, Sep- 
Seppings fully and clearly explained the new pings settled at Taunton, Somerset, where 
system in a paper read before the Boyol So- he died on 26 Sept. 1840. A small tablet 
oiety on 10 March 1814, and supplied a print in the chancel of St. Mary’s there is inscribed 
of a section indicating the arrangements in with a brief record of his career, 
detail. He showed how a barred gate was By hie innovatione Seppings renderedshipa 
stiffened by fixing aciose it a diagonal strip in eve^ way more seaworthy and better 
of wood, and proved that the diagonal braces adapted for defence. In the museum of the 
and trasses placed on either side of the ehip, Boyal United Service Institution there is a 
with cross-bracing between the port-holes, fine model of a vessel presented by Seppings 
and the attachment of the beams to the sides to the boexd of admiralty, which openalength- 
of the vessel by small timbers, rendered the wise, showing in opposite sections the two 
one mass, and attained the essential halves of a smp, the one with the old coo- 
qualities of ‘ strength, safety, and durability.’ struction, the other with Seppings’e improve- 
In conclueion, Seppings acknowledged the mente and inventions. His unproved methods 
honourable epirit oflibibality which dictated of shipbuilding ore now universally adopted 
‘the orders for carrying out this newprin- in all ehips, whether constructed for the navy 
ciple of constructing his mfdasW’s shms.’ A or the merchant service. In 1891, at the 
second paper, read before the ^yal Society Naval Exhibition at Chelsea, the gaUety in 
on27Nov. 1817(7VaK4ao£ti[iMe,1818),showed which modek illustrating the progress of 
the success of the principle on its trial on naval architecture were shown, was entitled 
the Hnwe (120), the St. Vincent (120), and the ‘ Seppings ’ gallery, 
the Justitia (74), an oldDanish ship. Critics Lady Seppings died at Taunton on 22 Nov. 
of 'high mathematical talents, who gene- 1834. Senj^gs’e eldest son, John Milligen 
rally approved of the system’ (EbrowruB, Seppings, filled for twenty years the office of 
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inspector of shipping' under the JSast India 
Company at Calcutta; witli the death of 
his only surviving chud (a daughter), the 
family in the male line became extinct. 
Another of Sir Bohert’s sons, Captain Ed* 
•srard Seppin^, "with his ■wife and t-wo chil- 
dren, was hilled at Cawnpore during the 
mutiny. 

[Principles and Practice of Gonstructing Ships 
cs mentioned snd introduced by Sir Bob^ 
Seppings,by John Knowles, h'.B.S., 1822 ; Qent. 
Mag. 1810, ii. 07; Philosophical Transactions, 
1814, 1818 ; Proceedings of tho Society of Arts, 
TOl. xxii. ; English C^lopsedia; Penny Ency- 
doptedia, s.v. 'Shipbailding;' The British Fleet, 
by Commander K. Bobinson, B.N. ; Statement 
of Case of Hr, Bohert Seppings as to the In- 
vention for obviating lilting Ships, Chatham, 
1804: James's Karel History, ad, 1826.1 

E. M. B. 

SERES, WILLIAM (d. 1679?), printer, 
is said by Ames to have Imen in partnership 
■nith JohnDay (1632-1684) rq.v.fas aprinter 
as early as 1644, butthe earliest mown book 
published by Seres is dated 1648. He also 

t irinted in connection with Anthony Scoloker 
q. V.] and WiUiam Hill. Day and Seres 
separated about 1660, and the latter esta- 
blished himself at ' St, Peter Oollege ’ in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. When that building was 
occupied by the Stationers’ Company, Seres 
set up at the sign of the ‘ Hedge Hog * at 
the west end of St. Paul's Chorcliyard. The 
use of this de'vice — the badge of Sir Henry 
Sidney — has led to the assumption that 
Seres was Sidney’s servant. It is more pro- 
bable that he was in the service of Cecil, 
who on 11 March 1663-4 procured for him 
a patent to be sole printer of all primers (i,e. 
forms of private prayer) and psalters. On 
the accession of Mary, Seres, who had pub- 
lished a large number of protestant books, 
was deprived of his patent and thrown into 
prison (£gerton Papers, Camden Soc., p, 
140). EUzaheth, however, renewed the 
atent, including in it Seres’s wife and son. 
uteequently Seres parted with some of his 
rights to Henry Denham, and this led to a 
protracted dispute between Denham and 
Seres’s widow (Aues, ed. Dibdin, iv. 194^6; 
TiMPEBtEX, Tpfogr. JSttetfcl pp. 302-8). 
Seres took an active part in the affairs of the 
Stationers’ Company ; he was a member of 
the old company existing before the charter 
of 1666 ; in the new company he was master 
five times, namely, in 1670, 1671, 1676-6-7; 
he was also a generous benefactor to the 
company. He died between March 1677-8 
(AbbeBj ii, 676) and June 1680 (tb. ii. 682), 
The business ■was carried on under the name 
of his son, William Seres, junior, until 160S. 


Dibdin enumerates more than sixty works 
printed by Seres between 1648 and 1677, 
Among the more important were Sir John 
Cheken ‘ Hurt of Sedition,’ 1549 and 
again in 1660, and Sir Geo&ey Fenton’s 
‘Monophylo,’ 1672. In 1662 he published 
a verse translation of ‘ A Prayer,’ by himself, 
and apparently he was also author of an 
I Answer to the Proclamation of the Rebels 
in the North,’ 1669, in verse (MAiiuffD, 
Index of Englith Books at Lambeth, p. 98 ; 
Ahes, ed. Dibdin, 17.216; Notea and Queries, 
8th ser, viii. 846). He must he distinguished 
from one William. Seres, a Scot, who ’ de- 
parted out of Scotland because he had stolen 
away the sheriff of Linlithgow’s wife, the 
Lord Semple’s daughter ; after that he ■was 
three years in Almaine with the Palsgrave 
and the emperor ; then with others he came 
by a ship and -was taken in Brittany and con- 
demned to the galleys ’ (C'af. State Papers, 
For. Ser, 1666-%, No. 188). Having been 
released, he was actively concerned in the 
rebellion of 1669, and afterwards lived abroad 
(MirR'DTS,BurgMeg State Papers,‘pp2lR-7 j 
Hatfield MSS. ii, 17, 26; Notee and Queries, 
8th ser. -vili. 346). 

[Arber's Transcript of the Stationers' Beg. 
passim ; Ames’s Tjpoigr. Antig, ed. Herbert, pp. 
686, 705, ed. Dibdin, iv. 193, 226 ; Timpsrleys 
Encycl. pp. 362-3 ; Cal. State Papers, For. Ser. 
1563, Kos. 1414, 1461, 1631 ; Axcbsologia, zxv, 
1 08 ; Egerton Papers (Camden Soc.), pp. 1 38, 1 43 ; 
Str;^e’s 'Works, index, passim ; Oorser's Collect. 
Anglo-Poet.; Hazlitt’s Handbook and CoUee- 
tioDB, passim; Botes aud Queries, 8th ser. viii. 
846.] A. F. P. 

SERGEANT. |jSee also Saeoeec,] 

SERGEANT, JOHN (1622-1707), Ro- 
man catholic controversialist, son of William 
Sergeant, yeoman, of Berrow-upon-Humber, 
Lincolnshire, ■was born there m 1632, and 
educated in a private school kept by Mr.Baw- 
son in the neighbouring viUewe of Barton. 
He was admitted a eub-sizar of St. John’s OM- 
lege, Cambridge, on 12 April I6S9. In 1641 
he contributed verses to the university col- 
lection of poems on the king’s return firom 
Scotland, and in 1642-3 he graduated £.A, 
He became secretary to Thomas Morton, 
bishop of Durham, upon the recommendation 
of Dr. William Beale [q. vj,. master of St. 
John’s. This position he heldTior about a year, 
during which time he was employed in tran- 
Bcrihing quotations from the ancient fathers. 
Ss researches in early ecdesiastical history 
resulted in his conversion to theRomancatho* 
lie church. Afterwards retiring to the Eng- 
lish College at Lisbon, he went through a 
course of theology and was ordained priest. 
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For some time lie was prefect of studies, and 
in 1663 he was sent ou the English mission. 
His brethrem soon after his arrival made him 
a canon and secretary of their chapter. 
Finding him well sMlled in controversial 
writing, they encouraged him to undertake 
the dmcnce of the catholic cause, and this he 
did with remarkable assiduity for upwards 
of forty years. He was, indeed, the ' very 
genius of controversy,’ and there was no 
great protestant writer of his time that he 
cM not encounter. In his ‘ Literary Life,' 
written in 1700, he states that hehad printed 
thirty-two hooks at a coat of over 800f., 
which sum he paid out of his own earnings, 
without burdening catholics or any of his 
brethren (^Catholicm, iii. 137). In 1676 he 
was at Houen, where he became well ac- 
quainted with the Abbe Walter Montagu 
m. V.], and during his residence in France ne 
uved on terms of intimacy with Bossuet, to 
whom he dedicated his ‘ Methodus Gompen- 
diosa.’ In 1688 he was engaged in the com- 
position of a second answer to Tillotson’s 
‘Buie of Faith,’ and seven sheets of it had 
been struck offbyBennet,thecatholicprinter, 
when the mob, rising at the Bevolution, 
plundered the press, seized all the printed 
sheets, and took away some of the * copy.’ 
For two years after this Sergeant had enough 
to do to provide for his own safety, passing 
himself on as a physician and assuming at 
different times the names of Dodd, Holland, 
and Smith. ‘ He was unmanageable aU his 
life,’ observes one of his friends, Sylvester 
Jenks, in his unpublished letters to another 
of Sergeant's friends. Father Fairfax, ‘and 
ended ms days with printing libels, in which 
he abused, not only me, but many of my 
betters in a much more scurrilous manner 
than ever he did you or yours.’ He died, ‘ with 
a pen in his hand,’ in 1707. 

Charles Flowden remarks that Sergeant 
was ‘ the author of a system of controversy 
entirely grounded on the erroneous principles 
of Blomoe [i.e. Thomas White (1682-1076), 
q. v.], which he published in a book entitled 
“Sure Footing.” This book was attacked by 
catholic and protestant divines, especially 
by Dr. Peter Talbot, catholic archbishop of 
Dublin ; and it was defended in various tracts 
by the author, He seems to have possessed a 
small share of ill-digested knowledge, much 
presumption, and an ardent temper, suited 
to the genius of faction and party. He was 
closely connected, in friendship and error, 
with Blackloe, and also with , . . Hobbes. 
Among the catholics he was usually called 
“Bla(£loe’B Philip,” in allusion to the se- 
condary part which Philip Melnnchthon 
acted under Luther’ (JRemarka on the Memoir a 


Sergeant 

of Gregorio Panmni, 1794, p. 286). Anac^ 
count of Sergeant’s theological opinions « 
given in Peter Talbot’s ‘Binckloan® Hcresi* 

. . . Hlstoria et Confutatio,’ 1676, 4to pub. 
lished under Talbot’s pseudonym, ‘Lommus’ 
[see Talbot, Pbtbb]. He must doubtless bs 
distinguished from the John Sergeant whose 
evidence with regard to Oates’s plot was 
printed by order of the House of Conmons 
1681, fol, ’ 

The controversialist’s works are: 1. Eng. 
lish verses addressed ‘To Sir Kenehne Dirty 
upon his two inoomparable&eatisesofPhildL 
sophy ’ [London, 1668], 4to. 2. ‘ Schism dis- 
arm’d or the Defensive Weapons lent it by 
Doctor Hammond and the Mshop of Derrv' 
Paris, 1666, 8vo. 3. ‘Schism Di^atohtjOr 
a llejoynder to the Bmliea of Dr. Hammond 
and theLd. ofDerry’ [J. Bramhall], [Paris P], 
1667, 8vo. 4. ‘Befiections upon'^tne Oath 
of Supremacy and ADegiance. By a Catho- 
lic Gentleman,’ 1661, 12mo (ct. Butieb, 
Historical Memoirs, iii. 430). 6. ‘An An- 
swer to Dr, Pierce’s Sermon ’ [on Matthew, 
xix. 8], n. p., 1663, 8vo. 6. ‘Sure Footing 
in Christianity, or Bational Discourses ou 
the Eule of Faith. With three short Ani- 
madversions on Dr. Pierce’s Sermon; also on 
some Passages in Mr. Whitby and Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet which concern that Buie. By J.S.,’ 
London, 1666, 8vo ; a second edition ap- 
peared the same year with ‘ on appendix, 
subverting fundamentally and manifoldly my 
Ld. of Down’s [i.e. Jeremy Taylor’s] Dissua- 
sive,’ and a ‘Letter to Dr. Oasaubon.’ 7. ‘A 
Discovery of the Gfroundlessness and Insin- 
cerity of my Ld. of Down’s Dissuasive. Be- 
ing the Fourth Appendix to Svre-Footing. 
With a Letter to Dr. Casaubon, and another 
to his Answerer. By J. S.,’ London, 1663, 8ro. 
8. ‘ Let Common Beoson he Judge,’ a treatUa 
on the use of holy images in answer to B. 
Horwood [1666 PI 9. ‘ Sober Advice to Mr. 
Gataker’ [1666!’] 10. ‘ The Solid Grounds 

of the Boman Catholic Faith,’ in answer to 
Dr. Matthew Poole’s ‘ Nulli^of the Eomish 
Faith,’ Oxibi'd, 1666, 8vo. II. ‘A Letter of 
Thanhs from the Author of Sure-Footing to 
his Answerer, Mr. J. TJ^illotson],’ Paris,_16^, 
8vo. 12. ‘Paithvindicnted from Possibility 
of Falshood' [anon.], Louvain, 16e7,_ 8ro. 
13. ‘The Method to arrive at Satisfaction in 
He]igion’(anon.)[1671],lSmo. 14. ‘Errour 
nonplust ; or. Dr. Stillmgfleet shown to be 
the Man of noPrinoiples. With an Essay how 
Discourses concerning Gatholick Grounds 
bear the Highest Evidence ' (anon.), 1673, 
8vo. 16, * Methodus oompendiosa qua recto 
pervestigatur et certo invenitur Fides Chris- 
tiana,’ Paris, 1674, 12mo ; dedicated to Bc^ 
suet, 16. ‘ Olypeus Septemplex. Declaratio 
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D. Sargeautii circa doctriuam in libriB suk 
contentam exlubita Sacxte Oongjregationi . . . 
Cardinaliuta in universa Christiana Bepub- 
lica contra hteretioam pravitatem. Qenem- 
liuHiInquisitoriuni appendix sen qneiimonia 
J, Sergeantii adrersus M. Lominvun [Le. 
Peter Talbot, catholic archbishop of Dublin] 
, . . 'Donay,1677,8vo. 17. ' Vindieia J* Ser- 
geantii triWalibus Romano et Farisiensi, 
ubi sb ill”"’ P. Talboto . . . de doctrina prava 
aCGUsatus fait, in libiorum suornin defen- 
sionem exhibit® ’ [Douay], 1678, 8vo, 18. * A. 
Letter to the D.[ean] of F. [St. Paul’s, i.e. 
Dr. E. StiUingfleet] in Answer to the argu- 
ing part of hia first Latter to Mr. G.[odden]’ 
(anon.) London, 1687, 4to ; a reply to tins 
ires published anonymously by dement Ellis, 
M..A. 19. ‘ A Second Catholic Letter ; or, 
Beflections on the Befiecter [Clement EUlsJs 
Defence of Dr. Stillingfleet’s First Letter to 
Mr. G[odden] against the Answer to the 
aiguing port of it’ (anon.), London, 1687, 
4to. 30. ‘ A Third Catholic Letter in answer 
to the arguing Part of Dr. Stillingfleet’s Se- 
cond Letter’ (anon.), London, 1687, 4to. 
21. 'The Fonrth Catholick Letter in answer 
to Dr. StiUingfleet’s Sermon preach’d at 
Guild-hall, Nov. 27, 1687, entituled Scripture 
Sc Tradition compared ) addrest to hia Audi- 
tory,’ London, 1688, 4to. 22. ‘ The Fifth 
Catholic Letter in reply to Dr. Stillingfleet’s 
(pretended) Answer to about the Fortieth 
fet of J. S.’s Cotholic Letters, addrest to 
all impartial Headers,’ London, 1688, 4to, 
23. ' A Letter to ['William Wake] the Con- 
tinuator of the Present State of our Coatro- 
yersy. Laying open the Folly of hie extra- 
vagant Boasting, and the Malice of his Will- 
fufl Forgeries ” [1688 P] 24. ‘ The Sixth 
Catholick Letter, laying open the Folly of the 
• Oontinuator’s extravagant Boosting, and the 
Malice of his wilful Forgeries. In which 
also the Accounts between J. S.’s two Ad- 
versaries, Dr. StiUingfieet and Dr. TiUot- 
son, are cast up ’ [London, 1688], 4to. 

26. ‘ The Schism of the Church of England, 
demonstrated in four Arguments. For- 
merly prcmos’d to Dr. Giunning and Dr, 
Pearson, the late Bishops of Ely and Chester, 
hy two Catholick Disputants in a celehrated 
Conference upon that Point’ Qi'iton.), Ox- 
ford, 1688, 4to. 26. A second answer to 
Tfilotson’s ' Buie of Faith,’ London, 1688, 
8vo, partly printed but never published. 

27. ‘The Method to Science. By J. S.,’ 
Londom 1696, 8to. 28. ‘ Solid Philosophy 
asserted against the Fancies of the Ideista; 
or the Method to Science farther illustrated. 
With Beflexions on Mr, Locke’s Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding. ^ J, S.,’ 
London, 1697, 8vo. Mr, James Crossley, 


F.S.A., says : ' I have Locke’s copy of Ser- 
geant’s ‘ Solid Philosophy assertecG’ the mar- 
gins of which ore filled with answers in 
Locke’s autograph to the animadversions 
contained in that book. It is somewhat 
strange that neither these nor his manuscript 
notes on the pamphlets of Thomas Burnett 
of the Charterhouse, written against the 
“ Essay on the Human Understandmg,’’ which 
are also in my possession, have ever been 
published or noticed by his biographers’ 
(WOBTHIHQTON, JDtart/, ii. 198 «.) 29. ‘Rail- 
lery defeated hy calm Beasoning,’ Loudon, 
1699, 12mo._ 30. ‘ Transnatural Philosophy, 
or Metaphysicks ; demonstrating theEssences 
and Operations of all Beings whatever, which 
gives the Principles to w other Seiencea. 
And shewing the perfect Conformity of Chris- 
tian Faith to Bight Reason, and the Un- 
reasonableness 01 Atheists, Deists, Anti- 
trinitarians, and other Sectaries. By J. S.,’ 
London, 1700, 8vo; 2nd edit. London, 1706, 
8vo. 31. ‘The litermy Life of Jobm Sergeant. 
Written by Himself in Paris, 1700, at the Re- 
quest of tue Duke of Perth,’ London, 1816, 
Svu, edited by J obn Eirk, D.D. 32. ‘An Ac- 
count of the Obiter erected by William 
[Bishop] titular Bishop of Chalcedon, and 
Ordinary of England and Scotland,’ 16mo ; 
reprinted, with preface and notes by Wil- 
liam Barclay Turnbull, London, 1863, 8vo. 
S3. ‘Transactions relating to the English 
Secular Clergy,' 1706. 34. ‘The Jesuit's 

Gospel,’ a pamphlet which was radiated 
by the whole of the catholic clergy (Gillow, 
iii. 619). ‘ Schism Unmask’d,’ 1668, is 

ascribed to Sergeant by Dolman, but the 
real author was the j^uit father, John Percy 
(of. JoNift Popery Proofs). 

Among those who published xmlies to 
works by Sergeant were Hemmon^ Bram- 
hall. Pierce, Casaubon, Taylor, StiUingfleet, 
Whitby, Tiilotson, Wilkins, Poole, GataW, 

I W. Falkner, Clement Ellis, and George 
Hughes. 

[Addit. MS. 6880, f. 189; Birch’s Life of TU- 
lotson, pp. 33, 34, 86, 871,409; Bodleian Cat.; 
Bonnie life of Jeremy Taylor, p. 840 ; Bram- 
hall’s Works (1842), life, pp. zzviii, sxix, vol, 
ii. p. 368 ». ; CathoUcon (1816), ii, 129-36, 169- 
176, 217-24, iii. 9-16, 66-64, 97-104, 121-7, 
248; Commone’ Journals, ix, 710, 711; Dodd’s 
Church Hist. iii. 472 ; Foolis’s Bomish Treasons 
and 'Dsorpations, pref. p, vii; Cilloir’s Bihl. 

I Diet. iv. 49 ; Halkett and laing’s Diet, of 
I Anonymous Lit ; Pxof. to Hickesn Devotians 
in the Ancient W^ of Offices, 2nd edit. 1701 ; 
Jones's Popery ^acts, p. 484 ; Fanzani's 
Memoirs, pp. ziv, 93 n. 326 », 382, 384; Ser- 
geant's literary life, 1816 ; Watt’s Bibl. Brit, ; 
Wood’s Athen® Oxon. (Bli®), iii, 496, iv. 1 063, 

1066.] t. C. 
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SEBQISON, OHAKLES (1664-1732), 
coouiuBsioner of the navy, born in 1664, en- 
tered the service of the crown as a dockyard 
clerk in July 1671. In 1676 he became clerk 
to the clerk of the acts, whose office was then 
held jointly by Thomas Hayter and John 
Pepys, a younger brother of Samuel Papys 
[q, V.] John Pepys died in 1677 and was 
succeeded by James Sotheme, who, after 
March 1680, hold the office by himself tUl 
26 Dec. 1680. Sergison was then appointed 
in Sotheme’s room, and remained derk of 
the acts for thirty yeors, for the most 
part single-handed, but from 1701 to 1706 
jointly with Samuel Atkina,_ formerly clerk 
of Samuel Pepys. During this period, which 
incLaded the war of the Spanish succession, 
os well as the little war of 1718, the work 
of the navy board was excessively heavy, 
and Sergison won the highest opinion of 
the several administrations with whom he 
acted. The emoluments of the office were 
large, though rather by perquisites and fees 
than by pay, and in 1691 Sergison was able 
to purchase (juckfleld Park in Sussex. During 
the reign of Anne he more than once asked 
for permission to retire, hut was told that he 
could not be spared. Afterwards, when he 
was superseded at the age of 65, in 1719, he 
seems to have felt it os an undeserved insult. 
During the rest of his life he lived at Ouck- 
fleld Place, and there he died on 20 Nov. 
1732. He was buried in Cuckfield church, 
where there is a tablet to his memory. 
Sergison married Anne, daughter of Mr. 
Crawley of the navy office ; she predeceased 
Vii-m • and on his death without children the 
estate passed to his grand-nephew, _ Thomas 
Warden, who took the name of Sergison. He 
also died, leaving no children, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother Michael, who assumed 
the name of Sergison, In his family the estate 
still remains. 

Sergisonform ed alarge collection of manu- 
scripts relating to thenavy; andthoughmany 
of tiiese have raen dispersed, many are still 
at Onckfield Place. He had also a fine col- 
lection of models, which has been preserved 
entire and in beautiful condition. 

[Snssex Archaeological Collections, xxv. 03- 
81; Duckett’s Naval Commissioners.] 

J. K. L. 

SERLE, AMBROSE (1742-1812), Onl- 
vinistic writer, was bom on 30 Aug. 1742, 
and entered the navy, in which by 1796 be 
had attained the rank of captain (Ann. Rey .) 
When William Legge, second carl of Dart- 
mouth [q. v.], became secretary of state for 
the colomes in 1772, Serle was ^pointed one 
of his under-secietaiies, and in January 1776 


he was mode clerk of reports. He went tn 
America in 1774, accompanied the Britwh 
army from 1776 to 1778, and during part of 
that time had control of the press in New 
York. His knowledge of American affairs 
was considerable, and his letters throw much 
light upon the course of events (cf. flfet. 
MSjS. Comm. 14th Rep. App. x. passim). On 
returning from America m 1780 he settled 
at Heckfieldj Hampshire. In 1795 the latter 
was a commissioner of ' the transport service 
and the care of prisoners of war,' and was re- 
appointed in 1803 and 1809. He died oa 
1 Aug. 1812, and was buried in the church- 
yard at Broadwater, near Worthing. He 
was married, and a daughter Jane (1780- 
1792) was Mrs. Romame’s goddaughter. 

In 1704, while living in or near London, 
Serle became a friend of William Romaine 
fq. T.l Other friends were John Thornton, 
.John Newton, Toplady, and Legh Richmond. 
Soon after 1780 he published his ‘ Horm Soli- 
tarice’ (2nd edit. 1787) and the ‘ Christian 
Hemeiabroncer ' (1787). A series of letters 
from Eomaine ( Works, vol. viii.) shows the 
deep affection and entire accord in religious 
matters which subsisted between him and 
Serle. Nowhere does the conviction of the 
vital importance of Calvinism as of the essence 
of the gospel appear more strongly than in 
Serle’s books. The ' Hone Solitarim ' and the 
‘ Christian Remembrancer’ passed through 
many editions. Romaine circulated them 
broadcast. Other works by Serle ate: 
1. ‘Christian Husbandry,’ 1789. 2. ‘The 

Christian Parent,’ 1793, often reprinted, 
3. ‘ Charis,’ 1803. 4. ‘ The Secret Thoughts 
of a departed Friend,’ written while the 
author was suffering from paralysis ip 1812, 
and designed for posthumous publication, 
1813. 6. ‘ The Church of God,’ 1814, 

[Gent. Mag, 1812, ii. 193 ; Life of Hannah 
More, 1835, passim; Berle’s Works ; Brit. llns. 
Cat.] R. b. B. 

SERLO, called GiuinrAiiCFs (1109- 
1207 ?), monk of Fountains, horn in 1109, 
was brother of Ralph* abbot of Louth Park 
in Lincolnshire. Hiough he was present 
when the monlis of St. Mary’s, York, left 
that house to found the abbey at Fountains, 
and was related to some of them, he did not 
lumanlf enter Fountains tiU 1138, when he 
was twenty-nine (WAiwuif, Memorials^ 
Fountains, I. viii. 67 ; but of. Lbiaot, De 
Script. Brit. i. 169 ; and Pits, Be Blustr. 
Angl. Script, p. 228). From FountaiM he 
was sent in 1147 to assist in founding Eirk- 
Btall, near Leeds, where he spent the MSt of 
his long life. It was Serlo who in his ninety- 
ninth year gave Hugh of Kirkstallthemfor- 
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mation iriiich he worked up into his ' Narratio 
de fundatione Pontanis Monasterii in comi- 
totu Eboraoensi ' (Memorials of Fountains, 
Tol. i.) Serlo's daUy lectures to his pupils 
are said to hare been the origin of his hooka. 
He probably died at Hbkstall about 1207. 

Serlois said to hare written ' Debello inter 
ScotisB Eegem et Anglic Barones,’ a Latin 
poem printed by Twysden (Feeem Scriptores, 
I, S31}. Other works attributed doubtfully 
to him are ‘ Do Morte Sumerledi,’ ‘ De Dic- 
tionibus Disyllabis,’ 'De Dictionibus eequi- 
Tocis,’ ‘De Dictionibus unirocis' 

Script. Illust. Brit. i. 108), and ‘ De Differen- 
tiis Verborum’ (Pus, l.c. p. 224). Sereral 
of these are extant in manuscript in different 
college libraries in Cambridge. 

It IS diflicnlt, howerer, to distinguish the 
writings of Serlo of Fountains from those of 
three other men of the some name (Haudt, 
Descriptive Catalogue, rol. ii. HoUs Ser.) 
The first Ssblo (fi. 9(50?) probably liredabout 
the middle of the tenth century, and was a 
Benedictine of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
After a feud with monks of another house 
in that city, he wrote with great bitterness 
sjainst monks in general a book called 
‘Monachomm Libidmes’ (Baiji,1.c. i. 136). 
He is said to hare been bishop of Cornwall, 
but his name does not appear among those of 
the bishop of that diocese (Pits, l.c. p. 176, 
but see Sxuras, Begist. Saar. Angl. p. 167). 
Other works doubtfully attributed to him 
are five books of commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch, a treatise ' de proTerbiis,’ and a book 
of homilies (Pits, 1.c.) 

l^e second, Simxo oB Barnux (1036 P- 
1104), a Normon by birth, was perhaps ot 
different times canon of Bayeux and of 
Arranches, monk of Mount St. Michael in 
Normandy, and chaplain to 'WiUiam, after- 
wards the conqueror of England (Hist, et 
Cart. Monast. Gloucestr. i. 10, Bolls Ser.) 
Hisnatron was Odo [q. v.], bishop of Bayeux, 
halArother of William, and, at the sugges- 
tion of Osmund, the chancellor, the king gave 
him the abbey of Gloucester, 29 Aug. 1073 
(Cart. Monast. Oloueestr. l.c.) At the time 
of Serlo’s appointment there were only two 
monks of full age in the house, but under his 
vigorous administration its prosperity was 
fimly established, and the number of monks 
raieed to over a hundred (Will. Malu. Gesfa 
J{^um,U. 612,BollsSer . ; DmuiLS, Monast. 
Angl.i. 531-2 ; cf. Cartul. Monast. Giouoest. 
i. S8 sra.) Serlo rebuilt the abbey church 
and hadit consecrated in 1100 (■&. pp, 11-12), 
but it appears to have been destroyed by fim 
shortly after. Serlo was a man of strong 
will and high personal character, and, after 
thirty-two years of able rule, died on 


3 March 1104 (Jb, p. 13 ; Srst. DtnrELU. ik 
236). An epitaph upon him written by 
Godfrey of Winchester [q. v.], is extant 
(Cartul. Oloueestr. p. 13). To disentangle 
Serlo’s writing and especially his versa horn 
that of his friend, Godfrey of Winchester, 
seems impossible (Descriptive Cat. ii. 58, 69, 
74, 97, &c.),but he perhaps wrote the treatise 
' Super Oratione Dominica,’ sometimes at- 
tributed to Serlo of Fountains (Tsinmii, Biil. 
Brit.-Hib. p. 662 n.) There is also extant a 
letter which he wrote to William Bufus, in- 
forming him of a dream of one of his monks 
concerning the king's approaching death 
(Obd. Vit. X. 781). 

The third Seblo (d. 1147), called the 
Priest, lived under Henry I, and was the son 
of Syred the Smith and Leofleda (Cartul. 
Giouoest. i. 81 ; Tanitbb, 1.c. ; Bale, l.c.) 
He was fourth dean of Salisbury, in what 
year is not known (Lb Nevb, Fasti Feel. 
Angl. ii. 612), and was first abbot of Ciren- 
cester in 1117 (Flob, Wio. ii. 92, Engl. Hist. 
Soc. ; Monast, Angl. ri. 176). Serlo and his 
mother sold their land in (Gloucester to the 
abbey of St. Peter's in 1139, his son Bar- 
tholomew being a witness to the transaction 
(Cartul. Gloucest i. 812). Serlo died at 
Cirencester in 1147. 

[Authorities cited in the text,] A. M. C-b. 

SERMON, WILLIAM (1029 P -1679;, 
physician, born probably in 1629, was ' nearly 
related ’ to one Edmond Sermon, a native of 
Naunton-Eeauchamp, Worcestershire. He 
seems to have gained his first medical ex- 
erience ' in the armies.’ About April 1666 
is 'occasions ' called him to Bristol, ‘ and 
the physicians there leaving the city,’ owing 
to the plague, he was, by desire of the mayor, 
‘ shut up at the Mermaid Tavern upon the 
Back, and after that at Mr. Richard Win- 
etone's house in the county of Gloucester, 
near the city aforesaid, in which infected 
houses,’ he says, ‘ I continued the space of 
three months, and cured oil of the Pest that 
took my Directions,’ He now obtained 'a 
sufficient practice upon the worst of dis- 
eases,’ and remained at Bristol till 8 June 
1669, when he was summoned to Newhall 
in Essex to attend George Monck, duke of 
Albemarle [q.v.], for dropsy. C)n 13 July 
Monck gave him a certificate of his cure, and 
Charles II, on 6 Aug., sent letters to the 
university of Cambridge requesting them to 
grant Sermon a medical degree (Cal. State 
Faper^ Dom. 1669, October to December, p. 
441). In 1670 he accordingly-graduated M.D. 

On 9 Sept. 16G9 an advertisement appeared 
in the ‘ London Gazette,’ stating that Ser- 
mon had 'removed from Bristol, and may 
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be seen at bis bouse in West Harding Street, 
in Goldsmith’s Bents, near Three-legged 
Alley, between Fetter Lane and Shoe Lane* 
(ib. p. 486). He now gained a considerable 
practice, and was made pbysician-in-ordinaiy 
to the king. In 1672 appeared the eighin 
edition of his 'Advertisement concerning 
those most famous and safe cathartiques and 
diuretique PiUs . . . wherewith was cured 
the late Lord-general Monck of the Lropaie.’ 
Sermon denies that Monck I’eventuolly died 
of the dropsy, ‘as many enviously report’ 
(of. Guitblh, Life of Monck, pp. 246, 264, 
476). Much of the book is repeated in ‘The 
La^es Companion, or the English Midwife’ 
(1071, 8vo), which is illustrated with six- 
teen copper cuts, giving ‘ the various fonus 
of the childs proceeding forth of the womb.’ 
The author complains of ‘the great rage of 
blach-mouth’d envy ’ excited by his success. 
A third work, issued in 1673, was ‘ A Friend 
to the Sick, or the honest English Man’s 
preservative . , , with a particular discourse 
of the Dropsie, scurvie, and yellow jaundice.’ 
Prefixed to it are some Latin hexameters by 
P[ayne] Fisher [q. v.], and some English 
laudatory verses oy various friends, includ- 
ing William Winstanley [q.v.] 

Sermon died at his house in the parish of 
St. Bride’s, London, in the winter of 1679. 
A portrait of him, drawn and engraved by 
Wmiam Sherwin [q. v.] in 1671, represents 
him in a doctor’s gown at the age of forty-two. 
Under it are some do^gerellines, referring to 
his cure of Monck. It is prefixed to both ‘The 
Ladies Companion’ and the ‘Friend to the 
■Sick.’ Wood calls him ‘ that forward, vain, 
and conceited person.’ 

[Sermon’s "Works; Wood’s Fasti Oxon. ed. 
Bliss, ii. 364; Foster's Alumni Oxon.; Orad. 
Cant. ; Granges Biogr. Biist. of England, iv. 
6.] G. Lb G. N. 

SERRES, DOMINIO (1722-1793), ma- 
rine-painter, was born in 1723 at Auch in 
Gascony, and was educated in the public 
school there. He is said to have been nephew 
of the archbishop of Rheims. His parents 
intended him for the church, but, tiiis not 
suiting his taste, he ran away from his native 
town, and made his way on foot into ^ain. 
He there shipped on board a vessel for ^uth 
America as a common sailor, and eventually 
become master of a trading vessel to the 
Havannah, where he was taken prisoner by 
a British frigate and brought to this country 
about 1768. After his release he married 
and lived for a time in Northamptonshire. 
He hod received some instruction in draw- 
ing, and commenced life in England as a 
painter of naval pieces, for which the wars 


of the period furnished abun dimn. 
jects. He received some assistance ftoa 
Carles Brookmg [q. v.l and soon 
blished a position. In 1766 Serres becom^ 
member of the Incorporated Society of 
Artists, and exhibited with them for two 
years. On the establishment of the Hovd 
Academy in 1768 ho was chosen one of the 
foundation members, and was a constant 
contributor up to the time of his death 
Between 1761 and 1793 ha exhibited eieht 
works at the Society of Artists, twenty-one 
at the Free Society, and 106 at the ^yal 
Academy. Among the latter were ‘The 
Siege at Fort Royal, Martinique* (17691 



with the Torbay ’ (1777), and ‘ The 
ment between the Serapia and the Countess 
of Scarborough with Foul Jones and his 
Squadron ’ (1780). Serres was a good linguist. 
In 1792 he aneoeeded Wilton as libramn to 
the academy. He was also appointed marine- 
painter to (Seo^elll, hut he md not long hold 
these offices. He died in 1793, and was buried 
at St. Marylehone Old Church. He married 
about 1768, and left two sons, who followed 
his profession, John Thomas [q. v.] and Do- 
minic, and four daughters, two of whom 
were honorory exhibitors at the Royal Aca- 
demy. Paul Sandby was his friend and 
next-door neighbour. 

There ore several large sea-pieces bySerres 
(in bad condition) at Greenwiw Hospital and 
at Hampton Court Palace; they do not sus- 
tain the reputation he enj oyed in his lifetime. 
A few of his water-colour drawings are at 
South Kensington Museum. 

[Bedgrave’sDict. ; Edwards’s Anecdotes; "Wil. 
liam Sandby’s Thomas and Paul Saudby; Bel- 

g rave’s Century; Graves’s (Algernon) Diet.; 
[emoir of J. T. Serres, 1836, p. 7.] C. M. 


SERRES, JOHN THOMAS (176^ 
1826), marine-painter, elder son of Dominie 
Serres [q.v.], was bom in December 1769, and 
foUowea bis father’s profession. He was for 
some time drawing-master to a marine school 
at Chelsea. In 1780 he began to exhibit at 
the Royal Academy, sen£ng two water- 
colour views and a painting of Sir George 
Rodney engaging the Spanish squadron. In 
1790 he went to Italj, visiting Paris, l^ons, 
Marseilles, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, andEome, 
where he passed five months, and then pro- 
ceeded to Naples. After an absence of a little 
more than a year, he was recalled to England 
by a letter from Miss Olive Wilmot, the 
daughter of a house-painter at "Warwick, to 
whom he had engaged himself before he left 
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Engliui<l) and \rliom he mamed, against the 
tpisies of his friends, 17 Sept. 1791 [see 
Sebbes, Mbs. Olivia]. 

In 1793 he succeeded his father as marine* 
minter to the king, and was also appointed 
fflsriua draughtsman to the admirmtj. In 
the latter capacity he was frequently em- 
ployed in making sketches of the horhoum 
on the enemy's coast, and had a vessel ap- 
pointed for lus service, receiving 1007. a 
month when on duty. He also contributed 
legulsrly (chiefly shipping and marine suh- 

a to the exhibitions of the lic^al 
till 1808. In 1801 he puhlisned 
s translation of ‘The Little Sea-torch,’ a 
gnide for coasting ships, illustrated hy a 
Isnre number of coloured aquatints, and in 
1805 his ‘ Liber Nauticus,’ or instructor in 
the art of marine-drawing. 

He saved a good deal of money, bnt was 
mined by the intrigues and extravagance of 
his wife. He was separated from her (by 
deed) in 1804, and in 1808 went to Edin- 
borgh to escape the persecutions to which 
he was stiU subjected from her, ceasing to 
contribute to the Royal Academy for seven 
rears. Bat it was of no avail ; he was arrested 
end thrown into prisonjsnd, the same round 
of persecutions continuing, he was ihiven to 
msKe an attempt at suicide, which was | 
happily frustrated. The failure of the apecu- 
larion for building the Ooburg Theatre, in 
vhich he had invested 2,000/. of his savings, 
obliged him to take advantage of the Insol- 
vent Act. He exhibited again at the Royal 
Academy in 1817, and occasionally exhibited 
there and elsewhere till his death ; hat his 
wife’s pretensions to he Princess Olive of 
Cumberland, though they received no sup- 
port from him, had deprived him of the royal 
favour, which he never regained. Teaching 
now became his chief occupation and support. 
Broken in spirit and health, he laboured on 
in prison tm he became seriously ill with a 
tumour. He was moved into the rules of 
the king’s bench, but the removal hastened 
his death, which took place on 28 Dec. 
1825, In his will he declared his wife’s pre- 
tensions to be wholly without foundation. 
He was buried beside his father. He was a 
clever artist, and bis pictures have lasted 
much better than his father’s. 

Some watercolour drawings by John 
Thomas Serres, and a 'View of the Light- 
house in the Bay of Dublin, with His 
Majesty’s Yacbt, Dorset,’ in oils, dated 1788, 
are in the South Kensington Museum. 

His younger brother, Dominic, landscape- 
painter and drawing-master, exhibited nine 
at the Royal Academy between 1778 
and 1804, hut late in life fell into a hopeless 


^ despondency, lost his employment, and was 
supported by his brother. 

[An ezcnlpstoxy memoir by 'A Friend,’ 1826; 
Redgisva’a Rict. ; (Iraves’s (Algernon) Diet, ; 
Redaraves’ Century; Cat. of Oil Pictures in 
South Kensington Musenm ,] 0. M. 

SERRES, Mbs. OLIVIA (1772-1834), 
j calling herself the Princess Olive of Cum- 
berland, bom at "Warwick, 3 April 1772, 
was daughter of Robert WiLnot, house- 
painter of Warwick, who afterwords re- 
moved to London, and of Anna Maria, his 
wife. She was baptised on 16 April 1772 
at St. Nicholas Church, Warwick. Much 
of her early life was spent at the house of 
her bachelor uncle. Dr. James Wilmot, a 
fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and rector 
of Barton-on-Heath, Warwickshire. When 
she was seventeen she received lessons in 
drawi^ at her father's house in London 
£com John Thomas Serres [q. v.], morine- 
paiuter. On 17 Sept. 1791 me married her 
teacher at Barton-on-Heath, her uncle. Dr, 
Wilmot, officiating. She was under ^e, 
and was married by special license, her 
father, Robert Wilmot, making an affidavit 
that he was her natural and lawful father 
and consented to her marriage. The mar- 
riage proved unhappy, and in 1804 a separa- 
tion was arranged, 

Afterwardsshe occupied herself with point- 
ing, and gave lessons in art. She exhibited 
landscapes at the Royal Academy in 1794, 
and from 1W4 to 1808, and at the British 
Institution in 1806. Obtaining an introduc- 
tion to some members of the royal family, 
she was in 1806 i^ointed landscape-painter 
to the Prince of Vvales, In 1 809 ehe began 
an incoherent corremondence with Mm, offer- 
ing to lend him 20,000/. at the same time 
as she begged for pecuniary assistance. She 
likewise tried her hand at literature pub- 
lishing ‘ St. Julian,’ a novel, in 1806 ; ' Plights 
ofFsnmr: Poems,' in 1806; and subsequently 
‘ Oliviam Letters to her Daughters,’ and ‘ St. 
Athanasius’s Greed explained for the Advan- 
tage of Youth,’ 1814. 

Meanwhile her uncle, Dr. Wilmot, died In 
1808, leavmg his money to his brother for 
his life, and afterwaids in equal shares to 
bis niece Olive and her brotW. In 1813 
Mrs. Serres published a memoir of her uncle, 
as ' The Life of the Author of Juuiua’sLetters, 
the Rev. James Wilmot, D.D.’ She repre- 
sented him as a person of political and social 
influence, and, on obviously absurd grounds, 
assertedthat he wrote the letters of J unius (cf. 
Oent. Mag. 1813 ii. 99, 413, 646, and 1814 L 
passim). Four years later— in 1817 — in 
anotherpamphlet, entitled ‘ Junius, SirPhilip 
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Francis denied a Letter addressed to the * tensions, presented a petition to norlia ^ 
British Nation/ she pretended to prove this from ‘ the Princess of Cumberloi^ ’ 
statement from evidence of handwriting, June he moved that it should he’refe*S 
In 1817 she made her first claim to be the to a select committee. This motion ***” 
daughter of Henry Frederick, duke of Cum- seconded hy Joseph Hume. Sir Robert 
berland and Stratheain [q. v.], brother of the home secretary, declared Mrs. Setre ’ 
George TH, In a petition to the king she contentions to be baseless, and the moHn* 
alleged that she was the daughter of the duke was negatived without a division. In igSr 
by Mrs. Payne, a sister of Dr. ‘Wilmot, and Serres died in the rules of the king’s bench 
wife of a captain in the navy (of. repudiating in his will any belief in tS 

1818), In 1820, after the death of George in genuinenessof his wife’s claims. Mrs. Serres 
and the Buke of Kent, she amplified her pre- spent the rest of her life in difficulties and. 
tensions, now assertingherself to be the legi- dying on 21 Nov. 1884, within the rules 
timate daughter of the Buke of Oumberland, the king’s bench, was buried in St. James’s 
and in a memorial to George IV assumed the Church, Piccadilly, 
title of Princess Olive of Cumberland. She Besides the works enumerated which she 
managed to hire a carriage, placed the royal produced under her own name, she published 
arms on it, and drove out with her servants much anonymously. There are good reasons 
dressed in the royal livery. In September for believin" that she had a hand in the 
1821 she was at the Islin^on pariah church scandalous ‘Secret History of the Court of 
rechristened as Olive, daughter of the Duke Hngland, and the Authentic Records of the 
of Cumberland, and Olive, his first wife. A Court of England by Lady Anne Hamilton.’ 
newspaper, called ‘The British Luminary/ Lady Anne Hamilton denied all responsi* 
took up her cause, and Henry Nugent Bell bility fur the work (see ‘ Hannah Lightfoot’ 
[q. V.], the genealogist, is said to have re- by W. Thoms, reprinted from Abtes and 
ported favourably on it. Queries'). 

According to her story — as finally elabo- Mrs. Serres left two daughters. The 
rated and supported by what was represented younger took part with her father. The 
as genuine dboumentary evidence — Dr. Wil- elder, L iViNiA Jasetta Hobtoe be Sehees 
mot of Oxford secretly married a sister of Q797-1871), married, in 1822, Antony 
Stanislas, king of Poland, and had by her a Thomas Byvea, a portrait-painter, and ob- 
dnu ght er, who was placed under the care of tained a decree of divorce from him in 1841. 
Dr. Wilmot’s sister, Mrs. Payne, At the age She took up her mother’s claim, and on her 
of eighteen the girl won the admiration of mother’s death called herself Princess La- 
both the Duke of Cumberland and the Earl vinia of Cumberland and the Duchess of 
of "Warwick, but the earl gave way, and the Lancaster, In 1844 Sir Gerard Noel, her 
duke married her at Lord Archer’s house in mother’s champion, formed a committra of 
London on 4 March 1767, in the presence of friends to assist her in asserting her alleged 
"Warwick and James Adder, D.D. Of this rights. Abill was filed against the Duke of 
marriage she asserted that she was the child, Wellington, as executor of George IV, pray- 
but that ten days after her birth she was sub- ing for an account of the legacy of 16,0001. 
stituted for a stillborn daughter of Dr, Wil- alleged to have been left to her mother by 
mot’s brother Robert, who was thenceforth George lU. The court of chancery held, 
reputed to be her father. however, that it had no power to give re- 

Hi July 1821 Mrs. Serres was arrested for lief \mder a will that had not been proved 
debt, and moved the court for a stay of in the ordinary fashion. In 1868 she pub- 
proceedings on the ground that she was the liahed an ' Appeal for Royal^ : a Letter to 
fepptimate daughter of the Dulce of Cumber- Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 
land, and as such was exempt from arrest in from Lavinia, Princess of Cumberland and 
civil cases. The court held that, as she Duchess of Lancaster.’ In this book she 
had put in boil, she was too late to raise related incidentally the fictitious story of 
privilege. She now produced what pim- an early marriage between George IH and 
ported to be an early will of George III, Haimah Lightfoot, and published copies 
witnessed by Chatham and Duiming, leaving of what purported to be certificates, in her 
16,0001. to ‘Olive, the daughter of our possession, of the marriage which she rae- 
brother of Cumberland/ In 1822 she ap- tended was celebrated by Dr. Wilmot. The 
plied to the prerogative court for process to document was doubtless forged by her 
callupon the king’s proctorto see George Ill’s mother. 

will ;hat the court held that it had no j uris- Mrs. Ryves took advantage of the Legiti- 
diction. In Marchl82S Sir Gerald Noel, who macy Declaration Act of 1861 to bring her 
long interested himself in Mrs. Seixes’s pre- case again into court. She first obtained in 
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IS 6 I a declaration of the validity of the mar- 
riage of her mother with her father. In J une 
1866 she petitioned the court to declare that 
the Duke of Cumberland and Olive Wilmot 
■^ete lawfuUy married, and that Olive, after- 
wards Olive Serres, was their legitimate child. 
All the documents previously mentioned in 
the controversy — about seventy in all — ^were 
produced ; hut before the solicitor-general, 
Sir Roundell Palmer (afterwards Lord Sel- 
bome) [q. v.], finished his address for the 
crown, the jury unanimously declared the 
signatures to be forgeries. 

ills. Ryves afterwards published a pam- 
phlet, ‘ Ryves v. the Attorney-General : 
Was Justice done f ‘ 1860. She enjoyed a 
pension from the Royal Academy in con- 
sideration of her father's eminence, and died 
it !&verstook HiU on 7 Dec. 1871, leaving 
two sons and three daughters. 

[Gent, Mag. 1835, ii. 93; Life of J. X. 
Seires, by a hnend; Hannah Lightfoot and Dr. 
Wilmot's Polish Princess (reprinted from Notes 
snd Queries!, by William J. Xhoms; Princess of 
Combsrland's Statement to the English Nation; 
Annual Register, 1866, the Trial of Ryves v. 
tbe Attorney-General; infomiAtion kindly snp- 
pliedby W. A J. Arcbhold, esq.] D. J, B, 

SERVIOB, JOHN, D.D. (1833-1884), 
Scottish divine, son of John Service, en- 
graver in the calico works of Robert Dal- 
glish, M.P., at Lennoxtown, was born at 
Campsie on 26 Peb. 1833, He received his 
education at the Oampsie parish scliooi, and 
then entered the calico works as a clerk. At 
Sf^n he was sent to Glasgow University 
to study for the church. For several years 
afterwards he was engaged in literary work, 
editing the ‘Dumbarton Herald’ in 1867, 
and from 1868 till 1863 he was sub-editor 
under Patrick Edward Dove [q.v.] ot Mac- 
kenzie's ‘Imperial Dictionary of Universal 
Biography.’ He was ordained in the church 
of Scotland in 1863, and for ten months 
performed ministerial work at Hamilton, 
near Glasgow. Shortly afterwards he spent 
eighteen months in Australia owing to faUure 
of health. At the end of the period he was 
inducted to St. John’s presbyterlan church 
1866) at Hobart Town in Tasmania. 

He returned to Glasgow in May 1870, 
end in 1871 he became assistant to Gharlea 
Strong at Anderston, which position he left 
on being presented by the Earl of Stair to the 

r 'sh ofinch, near Stranraer. While there 
wrote a novel, which, after running 
through ‘ Good Words’ under the title of 
‘Novantia,’ was Issued in 1876 as ‘Lady 
Hetty: a Story of Scottish and Australian 
Life.’ A volume of sermons and essays,’ 
entitled ‘Salvation Here and Hereafter,’ 


appeared in 1877, and caused a sensation 
in Scotland on account of its hroad-church 
views. Service also wrote much in the 
‘Glasgow Herald’ and other newspapers. 
In 1871 he contributed to the ‘ Contemporary 
Review ’ an article entitled ‘ The Spiritual 
Theory of Another Life.’ On 80 April 1877 
Glasgow University conferred on Service the 
degree of D.D., and on 10 Dec. 1878 he was 
appointed minister of the new west-end 
chuTch at Hyndland, Glasgow, a position he 
occupied until his death on 16 March 1884. 

On 29 April 1859 Service married Jessie, 
second daughter of James Bayne, teacher of 
music in Glasgow, by whom he bad four 
sons and two daughters, 

A volume of ‘Sermons by Service was 
published in 1884, with a prefatory notice 
and portrait of the author. His ' Prayers for 
Public Worship ’ appeared in 1835. In 1880 
he contributed an essay on Burns to Mr.T. H. 
Ward's ‘ English Poets.’ 

[Notice prefixed to Service’s Sermons, 1884 ; 
private information.] G. S-n. 

SETO]raiL,SARAH (1803-189^, water- 
colour painter, daughter of John Pkederick 
Setchel, a bookseller in King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, was bom in 1803. After 
leaving school, she took up drawing with 
energy, but received no regular instruction 
beyond that which she derived from study- 
ing at the British Museum and the National 
GaUery, and from some lessons in miniature- 
painting from Louisa Sharpe [q. v,] Her first 
exhibited work, ‘Fanny,’ appeared at the 
Royal Academy in 1881, and she continued 
to exhibit there and at the Society of Britieh 
Artists until 1840, when she sent to the 
latter exhibition ‘A Scene from Howitt’e 
Rural Life of England,’ She was elected in 
1841 a member of the New Society (now 
the Royal Institute) of Painters in water- 
colours, and in the following year contributed 
to its exhibition ‘ A Scene from “ Smu^lers 
and Poachers ’’ in Ciabbe’s Teles of the Hall,’ 
a di'awiug of much power and pathos, repre- 
senting a prison interior where a young man 
whose life is in jeopardy is visited by his 
betrothed. It became very popular, and was 
engraved in mezzotinto by Samuel Beilin as 
‘ The Momentous Question.' _ Her works ap- 
peared but seldom in the exhibitions, and one 
other only became weU known. This was 
‘The HeartfsResolve,’ a suhjectfiom Crabbe’a 
tale of ‘ Jesse and Colin.’ exhibited in 1860, 
and engraved by Samuel Beilin as a cou- 

E anion plate to ‘The Momentous Question.’ 

he continued to exhibit domestic subjects 
until 1867, but her later works did not sustain 
her earlier reputation. 
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Miss Satchel died at Sudbury, near Har- 
row, Middlesex, ou 8 Jau. 1894, aged 80. 

[Miss Clayton’s English Eemale Artists, 1873, 
ii, 124-9; Times, 17 Jan. 1894; Atheneenm, 
1804, i. 90 ; Exhibition Catalogues of the Boyal 
Academy, Society of British Artists, and New 
Society of Painters in 'Watercolours, 1831- 
1867.'r B. E. O'. 

SETON, Sib ALEXANDER (Jl. 1311- 
1340), keeper of Berwick, was probably a 
brother of Sir Christopher Seton. [q. v.] Hie 
name is found among those of the Scottish 
nobles who, in 1320, signed the letter to the 
pope asserting the independence of Scotland. 
Erom Robert I he received the manor of 
Tranent and other lands, as wall as the forta- 
lioe and lands of Fawside. In February 
1311-13 he was named prior or inquisitor of 
forfeited lands in Lothian (Cal, JJoouments 
relating to Scotland^ 1307-67, No. 246). He 
had a safe-conduct m September 1822 to go 
and return from England (ib. No. 767), and 
on 26 July 1324 he received a safe-conduct to 

f o to Scotland and come again (lANo. 846), 
n 1327 he was appointed keeper of Berwick 
(JExcbeguer Soils of Seoiland, i. 63), and 
while it was besieged by the English in 1333 
held command of the town, the Earl of 
March being entrusted with we defence od 
the castle. After a long blockade, during 
which provisions ran short, they agreed to 
capitulate within a certain time unless suc- 
cour was obtained, giving as hostage, among 
others, Thomas Seton, son of Sir Alexander. 
Just before the period expired Sir 'WUliam 
Reith succeeded in throwing himself into the 
town with a body of Soots soldiers. Keith, 
who was now chosen governor, refused to sur- 
render, whereupon Edward, on the ground 
that the Scots had broken the stipulations of 
the treaty, hanged Thomas Seton before the 
gate of the town in the sight of the garrison. 
Alarmed for the safety of the other hostages, 
the Scots renewed negotiations, and signed 
an agreement to deliver up the town, unless 
they were relieved before 19 July by two 
hundred men-at-arms or the English were de- 
feated in pitched battle. It was accordingly 
surrendered after the defeat of the Scots at 
Bhlidou HiU on 19 July 1333. 

Baton was present in Edward Boliol’a par- 
liament on 10 Feb. following, and witnessed 
tbe cession of Berwick to the English. He 
had a safe-conduct to go into England, 
16 Oct. 1337, and he was one of the hostages 
for John, earl of Moray, on his liberation in 
August 1840. By his wife Ohristian, 
daughter of Oheyue of Stralocb, he had three 
sons and a daughter : Alexander, killed in 
opposing the landing of Edward Baliol, 
6 Aug. 1332 i Thomas, put to death hy Ed- 


ward III before the walls of Bervrt^kT^ 
ham, drowned durmg an attack on tksEi^ 
liah fleet at Berwick in July 1338-^^ 
Margaret, who being predeceased by he, 
three brothers, became heiress of Setom She 
married Alan de "Wyntoun, whose son Sir 
WiUiam Seton of Seton, was creotedalord 
of porhament. 


[Calendar of Documents relating to ScofWid- 
Exchequer Bolls of Scotland; Eymer's Padera- 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. eiM 

T.F.B. 


SETON, SiB ALEXANDEE, first Em 
OP Huntlx (d. 1470), was the elder sou of 
Alexander Seton (second son of Sir William 
Seton of Seton), by Elizabeth Gordon, only 
daughter and heiress of Sir Adam Gordon 
lord of Gordon, killed at Homildon, 14 Sent’ 
1402. On 20 ,Tuly 1408 Seton and his wife 
received from Robert, duke of Albany a 
charter, with remainder to theii heirs of 
the lands and baronies of Gordon, and other 
lands belonging to the late Lord of Gordon ; 
and Seton was thereafter etyled Lord of 
Gordon and Huntly. The eon was one of 
the Scots nobles who attended Princess 
Margaret of Scotland to France in 1436 on 
her marri^e to the dauphin Louis, son of 
Charles VUI ; and in the following year he 
was sent to England to treat of a peace. In 
Januaiw 1446-6 he happened, on his way 
home m>m attending the court, to be the 
guest of the Ogilvys at Castle Ogilvy, when 
they were preparing for combat against tbe 
Crawfords, and shared in their deW st 
Inverquaharity. Naturally, therefore, heanp- 
ported the king against the league of Douglas 
with the Earls of Crawford and Ross, and, 
after the assassination of Donglos by the kin^ 
in Stirling Castle in 1462, he was appointed 
(having in 1449 been created Earl of Runtly) 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, end en- 
trusted wiw the special task of subduing 
Crawford. On 16 March he encoautered 
him near Brechin and totally defeated him, 
but not without severe loss, histwobrotbers, 
Sir "William and Sir Henry Seton, being 
among the slain. During ms absence bis 
lands were wasted by tbe Earl of Moray, 
brother of the late Douglas ; but on bis re- 
turn from his victory at Brechin ha devas- 
tated the lends of Moray, and plundered 
and burnt the city of Elgin. Ultimately be 
succeeded in completely restoring order, and, 
having oome to terms with Crawford, con- 
trivea daring the king’s progress in the 
north in 1463 that Crawford and his follow- 
ers should appear before the king in bsggorly 
apparel, when he so suocessfuUy interceded 
for them that they received a free pardon. 
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and Orawfoid was lestored to Us estates and 
titles. 

Huntly was one of the commanders at 
the siege of Bozburgh Oastle in 1^60. wben 
the Idng was killed by the bursting 01 one of 
the siege guns. He died at Elgin on 14 July 
1470. By his first wife, Jean, daughter and 
heiress of Eobert de Keith, grandson and 
heir of Sir WiUiam de Keith, great mari- 
sohol of l^otlandj he had no issue. By his 
second wife, Egidia, daughter and heiress of 
Sir John Hay of Tulliebody, Olackmonnan- 
sbire, he had a son Sir Alexander Seton, an^ 
cestor of the Setons of Touch, Stirlingshire. 
By his third wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
'William, lord Crichton, lordmgh-chancellor 
of Scotland, he had three sons and three 
daughters, who took the name of Gordon, 
the succession to the earldom of Huntly 
being settled on the issue of this marriage, 

cnarter 29 Jan. 1449-60. The sons were 
Gkorp Gordon, second earl of Huntly [q. y.] ; 
Sir Alexander of Mldmor, ancestor of the | 
Gordons of Ahcrgeldie ; and Adam, dean of 
Caithness and rector of Fettle. 

[Lindsay of Pitacottia's Chronicle; Bishop 
Lesley's History of Scotland ; ^chequer Bolls 
of Scotland; Tytlar's History of Scotland; 'Wil- 
bom Gordon’s Honse of Gordon; Donglas's 
Scottish Peerage CWood), i. 648-4.] T. F. H, 

SETON, ALEXANDEE (d. 16421, Scotr 
tish fijar and reformer, was educated at the 
uniyeisity of St. Andrews, and is piohahly 
to be identified with a student of that name 
who was a determinant in 1616. According 
to Oalderwood _ (Sietory, i. 93), he was I 
'brother to Ninian Seton, laird of Touch,’ 
and if so he was the youngest son of Sir 
Alexander Seton of Touch and Tullybody, 
by Lady Elizabeth Erskine, daughter of 
tiiomaB, second earl of Mar. It was pro- 
bably about 1684 01 1636 that he began, 
according to Knox, to 'tax the corrupt doc- 
trineof the papacy’ {Works, i. 46), main- 
taining that the 'law of God had of many 
years not been truly taught’ (ib.) His 
statements, refiectlug especially on the con- 
duct of the bishops, gaye such ofi'ence 
that they accused him to James Y, whose 
confessor he was, whereupon, dreading the 
king's angOTj he suddenly left for England. 
From Berwick he sent the king a letter, in 
which he offered to return to Smtland and 
debate the matters in dispute in his pra* 
sence before any bishop, abbot, friar, or 
secular he might name (juinted in Kkox, i. 
48-62). According to Knox, he 'taught 
the eyangel’ in England for some years (ib, 
p. S4), but in 1641 he made a recantation 
at St. Paul’s Cross in Loudon, which was 


published with the title, ' The Declaracion 
made at Faules Crosse in the Cytye of Lon- 
don, the fourth Sunday of Advent, Alex- 
ander Seyton, and Mayster William Tolwyn, 
persone of St. Anthonyes in the sayd Cytye 
of London, the year of our Lord God 
MDXLI, newly corrected and amended. 
Imprinted at London in Saynt Sepulchres 
parysshe in the Olde Baylv by Bichard Lant. 
Ad imprimendum solum.’ He was for some 
time chaplain to Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, in whose house he died in 1642. 

[Histories of Knox and Colderwood ; Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs; Laing’s Botes to Knox’s 
History.] T. F. H. 

SETON, Sib ALEXANDEE, first Eabi. 
OB DuKFBRHiurB (1666 P-1622), bom about 
1666, was fourth son of George, fifth lord 
Setoi^q. y.], by Isabel, daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton of Sani^uhar. Sir John Seton 
(d, 1694) [q. y.J was his brother. Being in- 
tended for the church, he went toBomeitraere 
he studied at the College of Jesuits. It was 
probably before this that (on 17 Sept. 1666) 
he received from Queen Mary a grant of Hie 
priory of Fluacardine, of which his father 
had been economus and commissioner since 
17 April 1661, In his sixteenth year he 
delivered with great ajiplauso an oration, 
'Dc Ascensione Homini,’ in the pope’s chapel 
of the Yatioan before Gregoiy XTII and the 
cardinals. This was probably in December 
1571 ) for mention is made of his baying 
about this time been presented to the pope, 
who commanded him to be treated aa me 
own son (Oal, State Papers, For. 1669-71, 
No. 2166). According to Lord Kingston 
{CmdinvMtwn of the history of the house 
of SetoTi), he was ' a neat humanist in prose 
and verse, Greek and Latin, and well versed 
in the mathematics and great skill in archi- 
tecture.’ He is supposed to have taken holy 
orders, and it is also customary to state that 
the occurrence of the Reformation caused 
him either to give up thoughts of entering 
the church or to abaudon the holy vocation ; 
but the definite notice of his presentation to 
the pope in 1671 shows that he had not even 
entered on his studies when theBefonnation 
took place. But whatever his original in- 
tentions, and -whatever the cause of his 
abandoning them, if he did abandon them, 
he ultimately began the study of law, and, 
after attendi^ various lectures in France, 
returned to Scotland, where he at length 
passed advocate. At some unknown period, 
Wt probably on the foil of Mary Stnnzt, 
he was deprived of the priory of Pluscatdine 
which was held successively by Alexander 
Dunbar and James Douglas, natural sons of 
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James, earl of Morton ; but after the fall of 2 Noy., he should apjiear before thesviiolof 

Morton Douglas -was denounced a traitor, Lothian for dealing m favour of the Earl rf 
and in April 1681 the priory was restored to Huntly (li. p. 448). Of this, says Calder 
Seton, wood, he ‘ purged himself very largely ’ {U > ) 

Although he became nominally a pro- But the kirk remained unsatisfied in regal'd 
tsstant, Seton appears to have remained on to t^ and other matters ; and the feelini’ 
good terms with his catholic instructors ; against him found special expression in tie 
and on an English Jesuit apprehended on tumult in Edinburgh in the following P-. 
1 March 1583 a letter was found from him cember, one of the requests made by tns 
to the master of the seminary at Borne four commissioners of the kirk sent to the 
(CAiDBnwooD, History of the Kirk of iSeot- king immediately afterwards being that he 
land, iii. 702). Thereupon the general as- shoidd ‘remove from his company' Lord- 
sembly of the kirk sent a deputation to the president Seton and others ‘ thought to be 
king and council to cause him to undergo authors of the chief troubles of the kirk ' 
trial for the offence (ti. p. 706). The king and known to be representatives of the <e\~ 
promised that ha should be sent for and communicated earls ’ (CaIiDEuwood, t. 513- 
eonfronted with the Jesuit (t4. p. 707). The 614 ; ‘ Narrative of the King ’ in Jteg. J. Q, 
result is not stated, but it seems to have Smtl, v. 362-3). Not long afterwards the 
been satisfactory to the king, if not to the king accepted the resiraation of the Octa- 
kirk, for the aame year the prior accompanied vians. Nevertheless the kirk, by its mo- 
his father, Lord Seton, on an embassy to Icnce, obtained no substantial benefit, but 
France, the opposite; and the triumph of the king 

After the fall of Arran, in 1686, Seton over the unruly city was completed by the 
was chosen one of the king’s new privy appointment of Lord UrmiLart as its’ lord 
councillors, under the act passed on 10 Doc. provost, an office which he held for sine 
On 27 Jan. 1686 he was chosen an extra- years in succession, 
ordinary lord of session, when he took his On 4 March 1697-8 Seton obtained a 
seat as prior of Plusoardine ; and on 16 Feb. letter under the _ great seal erecting tie 
he was appointed an ordinary lord, as Baron barony of Fyvie into a free lordship, with 
Urquhort, the lands of Urqmart and Plus- the title of a lord of parliament ; and 
cardine having been united into a barony shortly afterwards he was intrusted witli 
imd granted to him. As the genuineness of the guardianship of the kin^s second son, 
his protestantism was suspected, the kirk Prince Charles, afterwards Charles I. In 
succeeded in insisting that before he under- December he was also chosen one of the 
took office as ordinary lord he should par- king’s -new privy counciUors, on the limita- 
take of the communion at the time ap- tion of the number to thirty-one (JSeg. P. C. 
pointed bythe ministers of Ediuhui'gh ('Book Scofl.T. 500). But though closely identified 
of Sederunt,’ quoted in Brtoton and Haio, with the general policy of the king, he on 
Senators of the College of Justics, p. 199). two remarkable occasions displayed an in- 
On 4 April 1688 he was named a commis- dependence which says much for ms integritv 
sioner for assessing the taxation of 1 0,000/. to and honour.^ ’When the king by a personal 
defray expenses in connection with the king’s appeal — ^which virtually amounted to a de- 
approaching marriage (J?ey. P, G. Saotl. iv. mend — attempted to reverse a decision of 
269). On 28 May 1693 he was appointed the court of session passed in favour of 
lord president of the court of aesuou, and Bobert Bruce, whom the king had deprived 
from this time may he ranked as one of the of his stipend, Seton rose and told him that 
principal political advisers of the king. On this was a question of law, in which they were 
§ Jan. 1600 he was named one of the eight sworn to do justice according to their con- 
auditors of the exchequer known os the Oc- sciences and the statutes of the realm ; that 
tavians (Keg. P. C. Scott, v. 266), of whom of course the king could command them to 
he was regarded as the chief. Shortly after- tho contrary, hut that in that cose he and 
wards he gave indications of his catholic every honest man on the bench would either 
sympathies by a speech at the meeting of vote according to his conscience, or resign 
the convention of estates, in which he urged and not vote at all (Nicolson to Cecil, 
the recall of the banished catholic earls, on 16 March 1698-9, quoted in Tn!LBB,_BM/ojy 
the ground that it was safer they should re- of Scotland, ed. 1864, iv. 270). StiU more 
turn than remain abroad to plot against the creditable to his honour and manliness— for 
stete (Cai,1)ebwood, V. 438). It was scarce here he was not placed in any official di- 
to be expected that the kirk authorities lemma — ^was his opposition at the couyen- 
would comcide with thisview of tho matter, tion at Berth, in Jane 1600, to the ling's 
and its commissioneTB ordained that, on foolish demand for money to maintain a 
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standing army, that he might be able, on 
the death of the queen of England, to make 
good his rights to the succession (iS. p. 282). 
On the accession of James to the throne, 
Prince Charles — afterwards Charles I — ^who 
Tiis not deemed strong enough to be re- 
iBored south, remained in Seton’s charge; 
and after the queen’s removal to England 
Seton was appointed a commissioner for the 
oaaagement of her property in Scotland 
(,i. p. 637). On 12 Jan. 1604 he was named 
vice-chancellor, to represent the king in por- 
^ment in the absence of the chancellor 
ijfy. P. C, Seotl. vi. 096), and ly the parlia- 
ment which met at Perth in July he was 
appointed one of the commissioners for the 
union with England. Here his masterly 
knowledge of all legal details, combined 
irith a strongly independent judgment, was 
of invaluable service to the Scottish com- 
missioners in the arrangements as to trading 
privileges and interests. It was therefore 
lound advisable that he should he made 
chancellor instead of Montrose, who accepted 
[he nominal dignity of commissioner for his 
majesty for life. He resigned the president- 
ship of the court of session on hems made 
chancellor, and he was also (6 March 1606) 
created Earl of Dunfermline. So highly was 
the nation gratified with the result of his 
services on the commission that on his re- 
turn to Edinburgh he was ‘ convoyed with 
many people of aU ranks ’ after a manner ' no 
anbjectwas seen before to come accompanied 
to Edinburgh ’ (Oamebwood, vi. 274). 

Although the ecclesiastical leanings of 
Dunfermlme were apparently catholic, he 
-was not supposed to be specially favourable 
to the estahlishment of on episcopacy. The 
mild measures adopted by him against the 
Aberdeen assembly of July 1606 may, how- 
ever, have been due mainly to inadvertence ; 
and the supposition that he hod in any sense 
connived at its deliberations, as the episco- 
palians insinuated, is extremely improbable. 
Nevertheless, the king ordered that the 
charge against hun should be strictly inves- 
tigated; but a dignified letter from the chan- 
cwor, in which he forcibly represented the 
absurdity of the charge, suiliceuto defeat the 
purpose of his enemies. The king, with the 
shrewd common-^sense which, however un- 
certain in its operation, usually stood him 
IB good stead in important emergencies, and 
vith the unblushing disregard of legalily in 
Tbich he took special delight, affirmed that 
be 'would not have him convictedy nor 
■vould he put him out of office although 
‘the matter were proven ’ (see especially the 
enmmaty of the evidence by Professor Masson 
in footnote to i?ey. P. G. Scotl, vii. 403- 
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406). Probably the king was moved by the 
desire for, or promise Dunfermline’s co- 
operation in the Bed parliament, which met 
at Perth shortly afterwards, when, mainly 
through the management of Dunfermline and 
Dunbar, acts were passed 'anent the king’s 
majesty’s prerogative’ and ‘anent the restitu- 
tion of bishops.’ 

^ On account, it would seem, of Dunferm- 
line’s siippossd sympathies with Lord Bal- 
merino [see Ei.CHiic8roKB,Jji.iCEa, first Lobd 
BkiiUBiUBoj, the king in i008 wrote to the 
town council requesting that, instead of re- 
electingDunfermlinc as provost, they should 
elect one of their own neighbours. The 
council disregarded this advice ; hut, learn- 
ing that the king was deeply offiended, they 
with Dumfermline’s consent, and probably 
at his suggestion, permitted him to resign, 
and elected Sir John Arnot in his stead 
(CAI.DBEW 001 ), vi. 810). In October of the 
following year he paid a visit to the king in 
England, when he was chosen a member of 
the English privy coimcil. On the death of 
Dunbar, in January 1611, Dunfermlme and 
others of the council, says Calderwood, took 
journey to London, 'fearing alteration, and 
every man seeking his own particular ’ (t Avii, 
164). In the purpose of their journey they 
were anccesswl. Donfermlina inherited 
Dunbar’s place of authority and influence in 
the king’s counsels, and when in Loudon ob- 
tained the custody of the palace and park 
of Holyrood, and was named one of the 
new Octavians (Jb. p. 168). In October of 
the following year he acted as the king's 
commissioner at the parliament of Edin- 
burgh, in which the act of 1692,estahliabing 
Presbyterianism, was rescinded. He died at 
his seat of Pinkie House, near Musselburgh, 
on 16 June 1023, in the sixty-seienth year 
of his age. 

Dunfermline was thrice married. By 
his first wife, Lilias, second daughter of 
Patrick, third lord Drummond, and sister of 
James, first earl of Perth, he had five 
daughters : Anne, married to Alexander, 
viscount Eenton, only son of Thomas, first 
earl of Kellie ; Isabel, married to John, first 
earl of Lauderdale ; Margaret, died in in- 
fancy ; another Margaret, married to Colin, 
first earl of Seaforth : and Sophia, married 
to David, first Lord Lindsay of Balcotres. 
By bus second wife, Qrizel Leslie, fourth 
daughter of James, master of Bothes, he 
had a son Qharles, who died youngs and two 
daughters — Lilias, unmarried, ondJ ean, mar- 
ried to John, eighth lord Tester. Sy his 
third wife, Margaret Hay, sister of J ohn, first 
earl of TVeeddale, he had a son, Charles, 
second earl of Dunfermline [q. y.], and two 
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daughters — Grizel, unmarried, and Maij, 
died young. 

The best testimony to Dunfermline’s cha- 
racter is found in the fact that Spotiswood, 
who did everything possible to -work his 
OTerthrow, admits that he ‘exercised his 
place with great moderation, and to the 
contentment of all honest men ; ’ and that, 
although ‘ indining to the Homan faith,’ he 
was ‘ very observant of good order, and one 
that hated lying and dissimulation, and 
above all things studied to maintain peace 
and quietness.’ Calderwood expresses vir- 
tually the same opinion ; ' He was a ^od 
juaticier, courteous and hmnane, both to 
strangers and to his own country people, 
but no good friend to the bishops.’ 

Dunmrmline is supposed to have been 
the architect of his own mansions. He in 
great port rebuilt lyvie Castle, Aberdeen- 
shire, in which he introduced the French 
arch. He also huilt the principal part ot 
FinMe House. Dempster assigns to Don- 
farmline the authorship of ‘Orationes So- 
lemnibus aliquot Fastis corom Pontidce;’ 
hut this is a mere magnification of the 
statement that, while a youth, he delivered 
one single oration before the pope. Two of 
his Latin digrams are prefixed to Bishop 
Lesley’s ‘ History of Scotland.’ He also ad- 
dressed an epigram to Sir John Skene [q. v.] 
on the publication of his treatise ‘Begiam 
Majestatem.’ A Latin epitaph by him in 
commemoration of his parents is in Seton 
church. 

A half-length portrait of Dunfermline, 
hy ZuGchero, is at York, and he is included 
in the group of the Seton family by Sir 
Anthony Mor or More [q. v.] 

[Beg. P. C. Scotl. ; Histories of Spotiswood 
and Calderwood; Oul. State Papers, Scotland, 
For. Ser. during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
Horn. Ser, during the reign of James I ; Bronton 
and Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice; 
Sir Biehard Maitland's Histoiy of the House of 
Seton in the Bannatyue Club ; Q-eorge Seton’s 
Memoir of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunferm- 
line, 1882 ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage CWood), 
i. 480-1.] T. P. H. 

SETOH, ALEXANDER, sixth Eanii 
ox EGiiHXoir (1688-1661), [See Mohx- 

UOUSBIS,] 

SETON, ALEXANDER, Vmcoukt 
KurGSTOir (1621f-169y, bom about 1621, 
was the third ion of George, third earl of 
Winton [q.V.], by his first wife, Lady Anne 
Hay, eldest danghter of Francis, eighth earl of 
Errol, ^ On the visit of Oharles X to Seton 
Palace in 1638, Alexander Seton, a youth of 
twelve, welcomed the king in a formal Latin 


oration. In 1686 he went to study at La 
Fleehe m France, and afterwards he nud^ 
tour through a great part of France, Itslv 
He returned to Scotland in 
1640, but, to avoid suhsorihingthe covenani 
went in 1643 to Holland. Venturing tore^ 
turn some time afterwards, and still doMiV;., - 
to subscribe, he was excommunicated ii 
Tranent church on 8 Oct. 1644, He then 
crossed over to France, where for soma time 
he remained in attendance on the juune 
Prince Charles. After the coronation^ 
Charles XI at Scone, he was created Viscount 
King'ston and Lord Craigiehall by patent 
dated at Perth Saturday, the 4th day of 
January 1651 (Balxoub, Annals, iv. 261) 
He_ wrote a continuation of Sir Richard 
Maitland’s ‘ History of the House of Seton’ 
^annatyue Club). He died on 21 Oct. 1691. 
By his first wife, Jean, daughter of Sir 
George Fletcher, he had a daughter, Jean 
Seton, married to James, third lord Moid- 
ington. By his second wife, Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Sir Archibald Douglas of Whitting- 
hame, he had three daughters and six sons. 
The sons were: Charles, master of Xingston; 
George; Alexander; Archibald, second vis- 
count IXingstou; John; and James, third and 
last visooimt Kingston, who, for his share 
in the rebellion of 1716, was attainted by 
parliament. He was mrther married to 
Elizabeth Hamilton, third daughter of John, 
first lord Belhaven, and to Lady Margaret 
Douglas, daughter of Archibald, esn of 
Angus, but left no issue hy either of these 
marriages. 

[Balfour’s Annals ; extracts from the Family 
Bible in Dunse Castle, in Sir Bichard Maitland's 
Genealogy of the House and Surname of Seton, 
1830; Dougles’s Scottish Peerage ('Wood|^it.39.] 


SETON, Sib ALEXANDER, Losn Pra- 
MnDnEB (1639 P-1719), Scottishjudge, horn 
about 1640, was yoimger son of James Seton 
of Pitmedden (killed at the batHe of Bridge 
of Dee, June 1639) and Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Samuel Johnston of Elphinstan, He 
was admitted an advocate of the Scottish 
bar on 10 Deo. 1661, and was knighted by 
Charles II in 1664. He was nominated an 
ordinary lord of the court of session on 
81 Oct. 1077, on the death of Sir Richard 
Maitland of Pittrichie, and took his seat as 
Lord Pitmedden on. 18 Nov._ 1677. He was 
also admitted a lord of justiciary on 6_Jaly 
1682, on the promotion of Lord-president 
Falconer, and was created a baronet of Nova 
Scotia on 16 Jan, 1684. He_ represented the 
county of Aberdeen in parliament in 1681, 
1686, and 1686, and gave desp o&nee by 
the holdnesB with whiw he opposed the mea- 
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ujfes of tlie gOTeriiment. James II was re- 
tired to secure the repeal of the test and 
penal laws, and of nine 1 udges who held seats 
0 parliament, Pitmedden was the only one 
vho opposed the royal will. He was con- 
sequently removed from office by a royal 
letW dated 12 May 1680. At the revolution 
he declined reappointment as a j udge, holding 
It to be inconsistent with the oath of aUegi- 
mce which he had taken to James; and, 
jetiring into private life, he died in 1710. 
He married Margaret, daughter of WiUiam 
Lauder, one of the clerks of session, by whom 
he had nve sous and five daughters (DonexAs, 
'Buromge^'g. 184 ). 

According to Wodrow, Pitmedden pos- 
lessed a vast and curious hbrary. He wrote 
< A Treatise of Mutilation and Demembration 
sal their Punishments ’ as an appendix to 
the 1699 edition of Sir George Mackenzie’s 
‘Lews and Oustoms of Scotland in Matters 
Cnminal.’ He was also the author of ‘ Ex- 
theatiou of the XXXIX Chapter of the 
Statutes of HingWilliam concerning Minors,' 
Einburoh, 1738, 8to. 

SiK Wixi,uu Sitrotr {d. 1744), second 
htonet of Pitmedden, the eldest son, was 
lahis father's lifetime choaen to represent 
the county of Aberdeen in the Scots parlia- 
nent from 1703 till 1706, when the queen 
nimed him one of the commissioners to treat 
of the union between Scotland and England. 
He was also made one of the commissioners 
to adjust the equivalent to be allowed to 
Scotland in recognition of the agreement by 
the Scots to equality of duties, and conse- 
ooently to liability for a share of the English 
wk. He died in 1744^ having married Oa- 
thecine, daughter of Sir Thomae Burnet of 
Leje, by whom he had Issue four eons and 
fear daughters. SirWilliain wrote: 1. ‘The 
Itoerest of Scotland in Three Essays,’ 1700, 
8 to. 2. ‘ Some Thoughts ouW ays and Means 
for making this Nation a Gainer in Foreign 
Cemmerce,’ 1706, 8yo. 3. ‘ Scotland's Great 
Advantages by an Union with England,’ 
1706, 4to (reprinted in Scott's edition of 
'Somera Tracts’). lie also published a 
'Speech on the First Article of the Treaty of 
Vuion,’ 1706. 

[^nton and Haig’s Senators of the College 
diTastics ; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, Hi. 440; 
Seton’s Memoir of Alexander Seton, earl of 
Omifermlme ; Douglas's Baronage, p. 184; 
Xaddsnoa's Union of England and Seotland, 
p 218 ; Catalogue of Advocates' Libiaiy.J^ 

SETON, ALEXANDER (1814-1862), 
lieutenant-colonel, horn at Mouuie in Aber- 
deensbiie on 4 Oct. 1814, was the second 
but eldest surviying son of Alexander Seton 


of Mounie, by Janet Skene, bis wife, daugh- 
ter of Skeue Ogilw, D.D., minister of 014 
Machar, Aberdeenshire. He was descended 
from Sir Alexander Seton, lord Pitmedden 
[q. y.) Alexander was educated at horns 
until the age of fifteen, and then studied 
mathematics and chemistiy for some months 
under Ferdinaudo Foggi at Pisa. On 23 Nov. 
1832 he was gazette second lieutenant in 
the 21st or royal North British fusiliers, and 
next year he was sent with part of his regi- 
ment to the Australian colonies. He re- 
turned to Scotland on leave in 1838, and was 
promoted to a first lieutenancy on 2 March, 
lie rmoined his regiment in India, and re- 
ceived a company on 14 Jan. 1843. Shortly 
after he exchanged into the 74th, and was 
stationed at Chatham. There he studied for 
two years in the senior department of the 
Royiu Military College, and in November 
1847 received a first-class certificate. In 
1849 he proceeded to Ireland as assistant 
deputy quartermaster-general of the forces 
there. He held this post tiU 24 May I860,, 
when he was promoted to a majority. On. 
7 Nov. 1851 he obtained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and about the same time was 
ordered to take command of the drafts des- 
tined for the Cape of Qood Hope, where his 
regiment was engaged in. the Kaffir war. He 
sailed in the steam troopship Birkenhead, 
which on the morning of 20 F^. 1862 struck 
on a rock in False Bay, twenty miles south 
of Cape Town, and foundered in little mote 
than ten minutes. In spite of the sudden 
nature of the catastrophe, Seton issued his 
orders with perfect cahnness. The scene is 
said by an eyetdtness to have resembled as 
embarkation, with the difference that there 
was less confusion. The boats could only 
contain the women and children, and out of 
6S3 persons 446 were lost, Seton himself 
being killed by the fall of pi^of the wrecL 
lie died unmarried, and his property de- 
scended to his younger brother, llavid. The 
heroism displayed by Seton and the rest of 
those on board the Birkenhead was com- 
memorated hy Sir Francis Doyle in a poem, 
on * The Loss of the Birkenhead,’ in * The 
Return of the Guards and other Poems’ 
(1866 ; of. B. L. Si£VEE<soii, Essay on Ad- 
mirals, and Rudtass Kiuiinru, Seven Seas)., 

[A Short Memoir of Alexander Seton, 1854; 
Burke’s Landed Sentry, 6th edit; Annual Re- 
gister, 18S2, pp. 470-2; Notes and Queries, 8tk 
ser, ix. 493 ; OomhiUMdg. February 1807.1 

E. X. C. 

SETON, OHABLES, second Eaul di 
DurruEBiiLiirE (d. 1078), was the son of 
Alexander Seton, first earl of Dunfermlins 
[q. v.^ by his third wife, Margaret Hay, 
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sister of John, first earl of Tweeddale, and Perth and joined the northern lovalists 
succeeded his father on 16 June 1622. He Dunfermline was one of the commiKion 
was one of the leaders of the Scots cove- sent to arrange matters with him (I'j.n i?-? 
nonting arm; which in June 1630 took up a On 29 October he was on petition ' 
position on Danse Law to bar the progress from the disabilities imposed m him by 
of Charles northwards, and on 6 June pre- Act of Classes, and permitted to take h's 
sented to the king' in his camp a petition seat in parliament (ib, p. 188). Shortly 
that he would appoint comnussionera to treat afterwards he was appointed one of the con^ 
in regard to the matter in dispute (BiXFonn, mittea of estates for managing the a&irs of 

Anmlt, ii. 324); and he was one of those the army, and he was in frequent attendance 

who signed the articles of pacification, as on the king during his stay lu Scotland. In 
well as a paper of submission to the king the army raised for the invasion of England 
(printed in SPALDiira's MetnoriaUt, i. 216- his regiment formed part of the sMond 
217). In November he and John Camp- brigade {ib, p. 300) At the Bestoration he 
hell, first earl of Loudoun [q. v.], were sent was sworn a privy councillor, and on 2 Nov. 
to London to report to the king the pro- 1667 he was appointed an extraordmary 
ceedingB of the assembly of the kirk and lord of session, and the same year a lord of 
the parliament for ratification (BALForm, ii. the articles. In 1671 he was appointed 
363; Spamisg, i. 280; G-uthbib, p. 69); lord privy seal. He died in Janu^l673. 
but the king refused to receive them, and By his wife, Lady Mary Douglas, third 
forbade them to approach within eight miles daughter of William, seventh earl of Morton 
ofthe court (SPAi,raKO,i,28S). Dunfermline he had, with one daughter, three sons; 
was also again sent to the king early in 1640, Alexander, third earl orDunfennlme, who 
and, on account of the discovery of the letter died soon after succeeding to the title- 
of the Scots to the king of Nrauce, was, with Charles Seton, killed in a sea-fight against 
the Earl of Loudoun and the other commis- the Dutch in 1672; and James, fourth and 
sioners, detained for a time in custody. He last earl, who iu 1689 commanded a troop of 
was colonel in the Scots army which, under horse under Dundee at Hilliecraukie, and, 
Lesley, crossed the Tweed in August. In being outlawed, went to France, where he 
the following October he was appointed one died without issue in 1699. 
of the eight commissioners for the treaty of [Balfour’s Annals ; Biehop Guthrie’s STemoirs ; 

Bipon^ and he^ was also one of the sub- Spalding’s Mpmorialls of the Tinbles, m the 
committee appointed for the final conclusion Spalding Club ; Baillie's Letters and JoaTuala, 
of the treaty m London. While in London in the Bnnnatyne Club; Gardiner’s Hiet. of 
he received from the king a lease of the England ; Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
abbacy of Dunfermline for three times nine- >• *80-1.] T, F. H. 

teen years. In September he was nominated SETON, Sib CHRISTOPHER (1278?- 
a member of the privy council (Balfobb, 1300), friend of Robert the Bruce, bom about 
Annals, iii, 67), and the appointment was 1278, was the son of Sir Alexander Seton 
confirmed in November (tb, p. 149). In of Seton, descended from Philip de Seton, 
1642 he was appointed the king’s commis- who obtained a charter of the lands of Seton 
aioner to the general assembly of the kirk of and Winton in East Lothian from William 
Scotland, which met at St. Andrews on the Lion, to be held in cqpife of the crown. 
27 July (SPAiiBiwa, Metnorialls, ii, 172). In Sir Alexander Seton (JL 1811-1340) [q. v.] 
January 1646 he was chosen a member of was probab^ bis brother. He m men- 
tho committee of estates, and, after the eur- tioned on 25 May 1209 as being ia tbe 
render of Charles to the Scots at Newcastle, twenty-first year of his age (Cal, Documents 
wae sent, along with Argyll and others, to relating to Scotland, vol, li. No. 10911 On 
treat with him, and accompanied Argyll to 4 Oct. 1298-9 he did homage to the king of 
London to lay the king’s case before the England for his father’s lands No. 1102), 
parliament. Having supported the 'engage- and he is mentioned as in the king^of Eng- 
ment’forthe attempted rescue of thekingin Iand’3SeTvice,18MarchlS03-6(t5.No.l66l), 
1648, hs was debarred by the Act of Claeses and again did homage on 12 Oct. of the si^ 
from holding any office of public trust, year (ib. No. 1697). But having married 
After the king’s execution he went to the Lady Christina Bruce, thud daughter of 
continent, and he took part in the negotia- Robert, earl of Garrick, sister of Robert 
tions at Breda in connection with the recall Bruce, he supported the claims of the Bruce 
of Charles II, whom he accompauied to to the Scottish crown, and was present at his 
Scotland. In July 1660 he entertained coronation at Scone on 21 Marw 1800, At 
Charles at Dunfermline (BAixotiB, Annals, the battle of Methven on IS June he saved 
iv. 84). When in October 1660 the king left Bruce when unhorsed by Ph ilip de Mowbraj . 
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After this disaster he fled southwards, and 
(hat himself in Loudoun Castle, Ayrshire, 
but it was captured by the English, and, 
bein'' taken prisoner, he was carried to Lon- 
don, 'where he w'os hanged and quartered as 
s traitor. On learning his sad fate Bruce, 
vho was then passing near Dumfries, 
caused to be founded, on the spot where he 
learned the tidings, a chapel to the Virgin, 
in remembrance of his fmow-in-arms and 
pieserrer of his life. 

[Barbour’s Bruce ; Foidnn's Chronicle; Cal. of 
Doc. relating to Scotland, rol. li.; Douglas’s 
Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. S40-1.] X. F. H. 

SETOBT, GEORGE, first Lobd Setost 
(d, was, according to Sir Richard 

liaitland, the son of ‘Lord John Seton’ 
(Sir John Seton of Seton), but according to 
Bouglas {Pearage, ed. Wood, ii. Q4S), his 
;[iandson, and the son of Sir 'William Seton, 
iiUed in the lifetime of his father, Sir John 
Seton, at the battle of Verneuil in Kor- 
nandy on 17 Aug. 1424. The latter version 
cf his parentage is corroborated by the register 
of the great seal, where George, lord Seton, 
n referred to os the grandchild of Sir John 
(Reg. Mag. Sig. vol. i. No. 832.) According 
toSir Richard Maitland, the first Lord Seton, 
vheunine years of age, fell into the hands of 
Lord-chanceUor Oriwton, who for a time kept 
bim a prisoner in the caetle of Edinburgh, 
from which he was,how’ever, delivered by the 
bird of Johnstone. In 1448 he accompanied 
Crichton on an embassy to France and Bur- 
undy, to arrange for a marriajre between 
ames II and the daughter of the l^ench king 
(Rt3IEB, JFadera, si. 213), The same year 
be was created a peer of parliament by the 
title of Baron Seton. In March 1461 he 
conceded to Crichton the lands of Winton 
in the barony of Seton (J?«y. Mag. Sig. vol. L 
h'o. 432). In 1472 and 1473 he was sent 
en embassies to England (Rtbeb, xi. 749, 
766). He died on 14 July 1478. Maitland 
describes him as ‘ a good householder, and all 
given to nobleness.’ By liis first wife. Lady 
margoret Stewart, only daughter and heiress 
of John, earl of Buchan, he nad a son John, 
vho predeceased him, leaving a son George, 
Bjcond Lord Seton ; and, according to Mait- 
land, he had also another son, Dougal. By 
lus second wife, Christian Murray of the 
house of Tullibardme, he had a daughter 
Christian. 

[Maitland’s G-enealogy of the House of Seton ; 
Beg. Mag, Sig. Scot vol. i ; Douglas’s Scottish 
Peerage (Wood), ii. 642-3.] T. F. H. 

SETON, GEORGE, fourth Lobd Setost 
(d.l640), wesson of GeoTge,third lord Seton 
(killed at Flodden on 13 Sept. 1613), was 
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grandson of George, second lord (d, 1607), 
and was neat-grandson of George, first lo^ 

S q. V.] His mother was Lady Janet Hep- 
lurn, eldest daughter of the first Earl of 
Bothwell. In 1484 he was appointed a com- 
missioner for settling certam border diffi- 
culties, and in 1497 he was named a conser- 
vator of a treaty with the English. Such, 
was his love of learning that after his mai> 
riage he continued his studies at the univer- 
sity of St. Andrews land also at Paris ; and 
he is said to have acquired great skill in sur- 
gery and other sciences, including music, 
theology, and astrology. During a voyage 
to France his ship was captured by some 
Bunkirkers and plundered; and in revenge 
he bought a large vessel, named the Eagle, 
with 'imeh he endeavoured to make repri- 
sals by plundering the ships of the Flemings. 

The fourth Lord Seton was in 1526 ap- 
pointed a member of the parliamentary com- 
mittee 'pro jndicibus,’ and on 12 Nov. 1533 
an extraordinary lord of session. In Janu- 
ary 1542-3 he was entrusted by thegovernor, 
Arran, with the custody of Cardinal Beaton 
in Blackness Castle. Knox affirms ( Works, 
i. 97) that by buddis (i,e. ofi’era or bribes) 
^ven to Seton, the cardinal was permitted 
to return to St. Andrews. The 'buddis,' 
according to Arran’s account, were large 
sums of money from the cardinal (Saxleb, 
State Papers, i. 87), but, according to another 
account, an arrangement for an. advantageous 
marriage of two of bis daughters (Hamilton 
Papers, ii. 40). Nominally, the cardmal, 
though he had returned, was supposed to be 
stiU 111 custody. He went on the bonds of 
four lords (ib.) ; and Sir George Douglas as- 
sured Sadler that Setou was bound to the 
governor in 'life and lands’ for his custody 
(Sableb, State Papers, 1. 107), and that at 
St. Andrews he was ' in as sure and strong 
prison and as strongly kept in his own hous^ 
as if he were detained in the strongest fortress 
in aU Scotland (i6.) But all this was almost 
self-evident pretence. Eis removal to St. 
Andrews was inexplicable if it was intended 
that he should be kept in custody; and 
whether Seton were bribed 0 (rnot,he was well 
aware that the governor — ^who probably ac- 
cused Seton of having received bribes mainly 
to bide his own pusillanimity — had come to 
shrink firom the responsibility of detaining 
the cardinal in custody, and that, the cardinu 
once freed, the governor might be safely 
defied. 

Seton was one of those who took the field 
against Hertford in May 1544, and during 
his retreat Hertford, no doubt by special in- 
structions from Henry VHI, took revenge, 
not merely for this, but for Setou’s conni- 
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Tance at the escape of Beaton, I'y burning and Grey Friars (tb. pp. 362-8). 
the castle and church of Seton. Seton is sequently characterises him as ‘ a mauwi^ 
usually stated to hare died in J uly 1646, an out God, without honesty, and oftentuufa 
error which appears originally to haye been without reason ’ (tb.) His protection of tS 

the result of a mi^int; for Sir Eichard friars was, however, vain, end on the amvalrf 
Maitland, his particular friend and near the lords of the congregation in Edinbunrh'n 
neighbour, affirms the date of the death to June 1666, he ‘abandoned his chatce^snd 
he 18 July 1649. That this could not have permitted them to work their wmin tL» 
been a clerical error on Maitland’s parfc_ is suppression of ‘ all monuments of idolatry ' 
dear from his statement that the English After the departure of Enox fejm 

were then besieging Haddington, and were Edinburgh in the autumn of the same year 
masters of East Lothian, on which account he was sent with the Earl of Huntly ‘to 

the body was first placed in the abbey of solicit all men to_ condescend to the queen a 

Oulross, and not removed for burial in the mind' by permitting mass to be said m St. 

choir of the oollega hell of Seton until the Giles’s, andallowiiigthepeopletoehoosowiiat 

retirement of the EngU^. religion they would (li. p. 389), but, as Knos 

By his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of expressed it, ‘ the brethren stoutly and vah- 
John,lordHayofYestar,Setonhadtluea sons andy in the Lord Jesus gainsaid their most 
and four daughters : George, fifth lord Seton unjust petitions’ {fS. p. 390). Shortly after 
[«. V.] ; John, ancestor of the Setons of this Seton, according to Knos, without pro- 
taurriston, Fifeshire; James; Marian, mar- vocation offered 'brak a chaise upon’ fen- 
tied, first to John, fourth earl of Menteith, deavoured to capture] Alexander 'Wlutelaw, 
andseoondly to John, eleventh earl of Suthep- an agent of Knox, who was coming to Edin- 
land; Margaret, married to Sir Bobert Logon burgh, and pursued him without success as 
of Beatabig; Eleanor, married to Hugh, for as Ormiston in the belief tW he 'had 
seventh lord Somerville; and Beatrice, mar- been John Knox’ (tb, p. 393). 
lied to Sb George Ogilyy of Bunlngas. After the triumph of the protestont party 

Maitland, who describes Seton as ‘ a wise Seton went for a time to Fiance, ariivmg at 
and virtuous statesman,’ mentions that he Paris on 3 July 1660 (Throckmorton tonhe 
‘was well experienced in all games, and took queen, 9 Aug., in Oal, State Sapert, For, 
pleasure in hawking, and was holdeu to he 1 600-1, _ No. 411). On 1 Oct., however, 
the best falconer otbis days.’ It was at his he obtained from Mery [Stuart], queen of 
request that Sir Biohard Maitland undertook France, a passwrt to pass from France 
to write his ‘ History of the House of Seton.’ through England into Scotland (tit. No. 693), 
TKnox’sWorks; Sadler’s State Papers; Kamil- “d, ^eetmg Throckmorton in Paris, hs told 
ton Papers ; Maitland’s Bistory of the Honee of hi™ that, though he had been ewlly used 
Seton ; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. m Scotland, he intended ‘ to go home and 
843-4.] T. F. H. 8™^ die a good Scotchman ’ (Throck- 

morton to the queen, 22 Oct., t& No. ^), 
SETON, GEOBGE, fifth Lonn Ssxoit On the return of QueenMary to Scotland in 
(1630 P-1686), bom about 1630, was eldest 1661 he was sworn a member of the privy 
son of George, fourth lord Seton [q- v.]i by council, and appointed master of the house* 
Elizabeth, £ughter of John, lord Hay of hold. On 10 Nov. he and the Earl of Both- 
Yester. He was one of the commissioners well, who had been at feud, entered into 
sent by the parliament of Scotland, 17 Dec. bonds — in presence of the queen and by her 
1667, to witness the mmtials of Queen Mary express command — to keep the peace to each 
with the dauphin of France. He ie men- other until the firet February followuw, 
'tioned as lord provost of Edinburgh in No- under pain ‘ of dishonour, infamy, and dem- 
vemher of the some year (ExiraoU from the mation ’ (Eeg. P, C. Seat, i. 183). In 1564 
Burgh Pecorda <f Edinburgh, 1667-71, p. he quarrelled with Maitland of Lethington 
IS), having sncceeded Arohibald Douglas on account of one Francis Douglas (jM, 
tst KJIspinoie, and, during his absence in State Papers, For. 1664-6, No. 917), and, 
France, his friend, Sb Bobert Maitland, acted the queen deeming it advisable that hs 
as president p, 16). He was also pro- should for a time leave the country, he oh 
vest in 1668-9. Knox states that, although tained permission in March 1664-6 to m to 
he attended the preaching of the reformer France (Bandolph to Cecil, ib. No. 1044). 
John 'Willock [q. v.] in 1668, he afterwards He was stUl in France when the queen was 
resiled to the old beliefs ( Wbrhs, i. 266), and married to Damley, hut was so high in favour 
officially, as provost of Edinburgh, ' greatly with the queen that she went to his house at 
troubled and molested the brethren’ by Seton to spend the honeymoon (lA No. 1296). 
taking upon him the protection of the Black Ln August following he was recalled to Scot- 
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luid iib- T^o, 1430), and, returning shortly 
sftenvorde, beoame one of the queen’s most 
consistent and deroted supporters during the 
remainderof her checkered career in Scotland. 
On the night after the murder of Rizzio, har- 
ing been made privy to the queen's purpose 
to escape from Holjrood, he waited in the 
neighbourhood with a body of horse, and at- 
t^ed her first to Seton and thence to Dun- 
bar. A catholic by oonyiction, he was one 
of the few noblemen present at the baptism 
of the young prince in the castle of Stirling 
on 17 Dec. 1566 ; and, when others refused 
to bear ' the salt, grease, and candle, and 
such other things,’ Seton, with the Duls of 
Eglinton and Atholl, ‘ brought in the said 
trash’ (Kiroz, ii. 636). It was to Seton 
House that the queen went for privacy after 
Darnley’s assassination, Seton himself vacat- 
ing the house and leavingit to he whoUy occn- 
pJsd by the queen and her attendants. He 
remained faithful to her after her marriage 
to Bothwell, and it was at Seton she slept 
on the d ay before her surrender at Carberry, 
Seton being one of her supporters there. lie 
was made privy to the plan for her escape 
from Loch Levan in May 1668, and, having 
invaded the neighbourhood with a large body 
ol horse, he, immediately that she touched 
to shore, convoyed her first to his own 
castle of Niddrie, Linlithgowshire, and thence 
to Hamilton. He was one of the leaders at 
Langside on the 13th, and was there taken 
prisoner. On IS Dec. 1569 he gave surety 
that he would enter into ward in the castle 
of St. Andrews {B^. P. O. Scotl, ii. 69). 
After the assassination of the regent Moray 
he joined with other lords in sapport of the 
queen, and he signed the letter of May 1670 
to EUzaheth on her behalf. When the 
lords deemed it advisable to leave Edin- 
burgh, Seton assembled his supporters at the 
pMace, oud ‘ bragged that he would enter in 
to town and cause beat a drum [i.e. to 
summon the people to the queen’s standard] 
in dsspite of au the carles’ (Caxocrwoop, 
ti. 660). He did so, but without effect (t6.) 
In his company at Holyrood was the Lady 
Northumberland, and shortly afterwards she 
and he were sent on an embassy to the 
Duke of Alva (id . ; Cal, State Papere, Eor, 
1679-71, No. 1277), There is a tradition that 
when in Flanders he was forced to support 
himself by becoming a wagoner ; but this is 
unlikely, altkough a picture of him as a 
wagoner is said to have been at one time in 
the long gaDuy at Seton. He arrived at 
the oasue of Edinburgh with money from 
Flanders on 19 Feb. 1672 (tJ, 1672-4, No. 
1^). After the fall of the castle he made 
his peace with Morton’s government, and 


gave sureties for his obedience and allegi- 
ance (Beff, P. C, Scotl. ii, 212), It woiud 
appear, however, that then and afterward 
he remained under the ban of tbe kirk’s ex- 
communication, for in an action against him 
before the privy council for refusing to aUow 
a designation of a manse and a glebe, it 
was declared that ‘ he had no place to stand 
in judginent by reason of the sentence of ex- 
communication against him’ (t6. p. 314), 
On 27 June 1677 he, as well as Robert, master 
of Seton, obtained a license to go abroad 
(a.p. 736). 

Seton was one of tbe nobles who assem- 
bled in Edinburgh in July 1678 to oppose 
the reinstatement of Morton in power, some 
time after his resignation of the regency 
(Movsib, Memom, p. 14) ; and for intercept- 
ing Bowes, the ambassador of Elizabeth, on 
the ISth, between Edinburgh and Kirk- 
liston, on his way to Stirling, and compelling 
him to turn back to Edinburgh, he was sum- 
moned before the council, and falling to ap- 
pear was denounced a rebel and put to the 
horn {Beg. P. O, Scotl. iii. 11). He woe also 
denounced a rebel on 24 Sept, for fidling to 
answer to a compbiint of James Crichton of 
Cranston-RiddeU, for violently preventing 
Cranston from intromitting with tbe lands 
of Tranent (iS. p. 35), but in November 

S ave caution to appear Wore the council by 
December (t6. p, iS), and finally gave cau- 
tion not to make further impemment to 
Crichton (t6. p. 66). On 7 May 1679 he al&o 
answered a summons for intromitting with 
the king’s goods and household stuff (<&■ P. 
152), -v^ich he had pledged in payment of a 
debt {ib, p. 106). On 12 June &ton and his 
eldest surviving son, Robert, signed a bond 
for him and bis three sons to serve the king, 
end cease from having communication with 
John Hamilton, sometime oommendator of 
Arbroath, and Claud Hamilton, sometime 
oommendator of Paisley {ib. p. 182), against 
whom the old acts for the mnirier of the two 
regents had been revived, and who were 
then in hiding, 

Seton was one of the lords who, after the 
fall of Morton, conveyed him on 18 Jan. 
1680-1 to Dumbarton Castle (Movsia, p. 29 : 
CUxPBswoon, iii, 484). Before the tnal 01 
Morton the king stayed some days at Seton 
^Movsib, p. 32), .Although justly objected 
to by Morton os one of his weU-kmown ene- 
mies, Seton sat on the assize for Morton’s 
trial, and, with W two sons, he witnessed 
Morton’s execution in a stair south-east of 
the cross (OAiPBawoon, iii. 676). He was 
a strong supporter of the Duke of Lennox, 
and, when Lennox was commanded to d^ait 
from Scotland, convoyed him south to Wg> 
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land (ib. p. 698). In April 1683 tlie com- 
missioner of the synod of Lothian complained 
against him to the king for entertaining a 
seminary priest (ib. p. 704), but the accusa- 
tion came to nothing, and in October the 
king manifested his entire confidence in him 
by sendinghim on an embassy to Franca (Reff, 
P. C. 8cotl, iii. 604). He died on 8 Jan. 
1684-6, soon after his return from Fiance, 
aged about 55. 

The Setons, on account of the large num- 
ber of noble families descended from them, 
were styled ‘Magiim Kobilitatis Domini,’ 
and, owing to their intermarriages with the 
royal family, their shield obtained the addi- 
tion of the roral or double treasure. The 
fifth lord is said to hare declined an earl- 
dom, regarding it os a greater distinction to 
be Lord Seton, w'hsreupon King James is 
reputed to have commended his resolution 
in the following Latin epigram : 

Bunt comites, alii ducesqne, sunt deniqua rages ; 

Setoni Dominua sit satis esse mihi. 

By his -wife Isabel, daughter of Sir William 
Hamilton of Sanquhar, high treasurer of 
Scotland, he had one daughter, Margaret, 
married to Lord Claud Hamilton, and five 
sons : George, master of Seton, who died in 
March loGi ; Robort, sixth lord Seton, who 
was a special favourite of James VI, and on 
16 Nov. 1600 was created Earl of Winton j 
Sir John Seton, lord Barns [q. v.] j Alex- 
ander, prior of Plusoardine and afterwards 
Earl of Dunfermline [q.v.]; and Sir^Yilliam 
Seton Kyllismore, sheriff of Midlothian, and 
postmaster-general of Scotland. 

A painting of Lord Seton and his family, 
by Sir Anthony Mor or More [q. v.], has been 
frequently engraved. 

[Histories of Enox and Caldorwood ; Hoysie’s 
Memoirs, Lord Horrios' Memoirs, and Sir James 
Melville's Memoirs in the Sannatyne Chib ; Rfg. 
F. G. Scotl. i,-iii. ; Cal. State Fapers, Scot. Ser. 
and For. Sec. reign of Elisabeth ; Sir Hichard 
Maitland's History of the House of Seton, with 
continuation by Viscount Kingston in the Ban- 
natyne Club ; Douglas's Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
ii. 644-6.] T. F. H. 

SETON, GEORGE, third Eauu op Wiir- 
TOK (1684^1660), second son of Robert 
Seton, first earl of Winton, by Margaret, 
daughter of Hugh Montgomerie, third earl 
of Eglinton, was bom m December 1684. 
His brother, Alexander, took the surname 
of Montgomerie, and became in 1611 sixth 
Earl of Eglinton fq. v.j George succeeded 
to the earldom or Winton in 1607, in the 
lifetime of his elder brother, who resigned the 
title and estates in his favour. In accordance 
with the old traditions of his family, he en- 


tertained James VI at Seton Palace~iiiriiil 
visit toSootlandinl617, and also twice eLJ! 
tainedOharlesIin 1633. InieaOhreTOW 
the additional residence of Winton Castle in 
Penoaltland pariah, Haddingtonshire, an ori- 
gmal and remarkably striking modification 
of Tudor architecture. He was referred to 
by John Maxwell [q.v.], bishop of Ross 
and afterwards archbishop of Tuam, in 1638’ 
as ‘ popishly aftected’ (Baipoub, Annah, ii! 
263), and though he took no prominent part 
m public affairs, seems to have generallv 
favoured the king. He supported the en- 
gagement for the king’s rescue in 1648, and 
gave to the commander-in-ehief, the Dak,* 
of Hamilton, 1,OOOZ. in free gift for his equi- 
page. lie died at Seton on 16 Dec, 1650 of 
a palsy, and ‘ was interred amongbU ancestors 
in the church there without any funeral so- 
lemnite ’ (j 4. i v. 266). By his first wife, Ladv 
Anne Hay, eldest daughter of Francis, eighth 
earl of Errol, he had, with three daughters, 
four sons : George, lord Seton, who Saving 
joined Montrose shortly after the battle of 
Kilsyth, was taken prisoner at Philiphaugli, 
but was filially liberated on a bond of 
100,000z., and died at Seton in 1648, leaving, 
with other children, a son George, lord Seton 
(d. 1648), whose son George became fourth 
eorl of Winton (d. 1704); Charles; Alex- 
ander, viscount Kingston [q. V.]; andFanck 
By hb second wife, Elbabeth, daughter ot 
John, lord Herries, he had, with five daugh- 
ters, lonr sons : Christopher, William, John, 
and Robert. 

[Balfour’s Annuls ; Spalding’s Memorialb and 
Gordon’s Scots Affairs in the Spalding Club ; 
Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 643-4.] 

T. P. H. 


SETON, GEORGE, fifth Eabl op Wik- 
TOH (d. 1749), was the sou of George, fourth 
earl of Winton, by his second wife, Chibtbu, 
daughter of Jomi Hepburn of Aldeaton. 
The father, though only ten years of age 
when in 1660 he succeeded his grand&ther, 
George Seton, third earl of Wmton [q. v.j, 
was fined 2,000/. under Cromwell’s act of 
grace. He left Scotland at an early age, 
and for some time served in the French 
army. Betuming to Scotland, he was em- 
ployed by Oharlps I against the covenanters, 
and commanded a regiment at Fentland in 
1606, and at ^thwell Bridge in 1679. At 
hU death in 1704 the son George, fifth earl, 
was abroad, and as he had ceased to con^ 
roond with his friends in Scotland, his resi- 
dence was unknown. Before hb return hb 
right to the earldom was questioned by his 
cousin. Viscount Kingston [see under Seios, 
Amiaotbb, 1621 P-1C91], the marriage of 
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his parents having been irregular; but in 
1710 he took steps to have hia right to_ the 
earldom established, and nras served heir to 
his father. About this time he irns described 
in Mackay's ‘Secret Memoirs’ as ‘a young 
gentleman who hath been much abroad in 
the world/ and ‘ mighty subject to a par- 
ticular caprice nature to his family.' 

Before the outbreak of the rebellion in 
1715 the Earl of Winton took steps to or- 
ganise his own retinue and those ot several 
of his neighbours {Lockhart Papers, i. 492). 
In a list of Scots nobles be is inserted as 
having ' 300 men, most of them with their j 
chief, against the government and in the 
rehellion ’ (Patten, Histary of the liebellion, I 
p. 194). On 14 Oct. he joined the Earl of | 
Kenmiire at Mofiiat, when the chevalier was j 
proclaimed king as James VIII. He strongly 
opposed the advance into England, recom- 
mending tkat the Jacobite force should pro- 
ceed by Dumfries to Glasgow, and eflect a 
junction with the western clans, bfeverthe- 
iess he interposed to induce the highlanders 
to withdraw from their mutinous attitude 
against the entry into England; and although 
lie himself was so strongly convinced of its 
hopelessness that he resofved to return home, 
he was finally induced, against his better 
judgment, to take part in the expedition. He 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Preston 
on 14 Nov. Alone of the earls tried for 
treason for their share in the rebellion, he 
refused to plead guilty. After trial he w'as 
found gmlty and sentenced to death, but suc- 
ceeded in making his escape from the Tower 
by cutting the prison hats, and went to Prance. 
He died unmarried at Home on 19 Dec. 1749. 

[M ack^’a Secret Memoirs ; Iiockhart Papers ; 
Patten’s Hist, of the Bebellion; State Trials, 
Tol. IV. ; Boaglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), ii. 
647-8.] T. F. H. 

SETON, JOHN, D.D. (1498 P-1367), Ro- 
man catholic divine, horn in or about 1498, was 
educated at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
where he graduatedB. A. in 1628. Soon after- 
wards he was elected a fellow of St. John’s 
on Bishop Fisher’s foundation, and he com- 
menced M.A. in 1682. He taught philosophy 
in his college, and gained high reputation as 
a tutor. After being ordained priest he be- 
came one of Bishop Fisher’s chaplains, and 
attended that prelate in the Tower (Bakes, 
Nut. John’s, ed. Mayor,!. 101). In 1642 

ha was one of the fellows of St. John’s who 
signed an appeal to the risi tor against Pr. John 
Taylor (d 1644) [q. v.], the master, after- 
watdsbishop of Lincoln. In 1644 he proceeded 
P.P., and about that time was appointed one 
of the chaplains to Gardiner, bishop of Win- 


chester and chancellor of the university, 
who highly esteemed him for his great learn- 
ing, and collated Mm to the rectory of Hinton, 
Hampshire (Coopeb, Athenm Cantabr. i. 219). 
On the bishop’s trial he bore testimony in 
his favour. In his deposition he is styled 
bachelor of divinity. He was present at the 
disputation with Peter Martyr held at Ox- 
ford in 1550. In 1633 he was installed 
canon of Winchester and in the following 
year prebendary of Ulskelf in the church of 
York (Le Neve, Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii. 220). 
He was one of tke doctors of divinity wko,, 
by the direction of Bishop Gardiner, pro- 
ceeded to Oxford in order to take port in 
the disputation with Cranmer, Bidley, and 
Latimer, concerning mattei's of religion, and 
on this occasion he was incorporated D.D. 
there on 14 April 1554 (Wood, Fasti Oxon. 
ed. Bliss, i. 144). In the following year ha 
visited John Bradford in prison, for the pur- 
pose of inducing Mm to recant. In 1558 he 
attended Thomas Benbridg^e -with the same 
object. His name is found in a list of the 
‘ papistical clergy ’ drawn up in 1661, 
'vraerein he is described as learned, but 
settled in papistry, having been ordered to 
remain within tbe city of London, or twenty- 
miles compass of tbe same (Strtpe, Annals 
of the JR^ormation, i. 276 et seq.) ABer suf- 
fering imprisonment and enduring much per- 
secution on account of his attachment to 
the ancient form of religion, he escaped from 
the country and proceeded to Borne, where 
he died on 20 July 1567 {Gent. Maa. 1823, 
i. 218). 

Seton’s contemporaries bestowed much 
praise on Mm for Ms knowledge of pMloaophy 
and rhetoric. He -wrote: 1. 'Panegyriclin 
victoriam illustrissimin D. Maries Anglioe, 
Franciee, & Hibemiie Bepnte, &c. Item 
in Coronationem ejusdem Bereniss. Beginm 
Congratnlatio. Ad base de Sacrosancta 
Eucharistia Carmen D. Joanne Setona 
authore,’ London, 1663, 4to ; dedicated to the- 
queen. 2, Latin verses before Dr. Alban 
Langdale’s ‘ Catholica Confutatio Nic. 
Bidlei,’ Paris, 1566. 8. ‘Dialectica; anno- 
tationibus Petri Carter!, iit clarissimis, ita 
brevissimis, explicate. Huic accessit, oh 
artium ingenuarum inter se cognationem, 
Gulielmi Buclei arithmetica/ London, 1672, 
reissued 1674, 1677, 1584, 1699, 8vo ; Cam- 
bridge, 1681, 8to ; dedicated to Bishop Gar- 
diner. This work was extensively circulated 
in manuscript among students long before it 
appeared in print, and for nearly a century- 
it was recognised as the standard treatise on 
logic. 

[Addit. MSS., 5S80 f. 40, 24492 f. 12 ; AmesV 
Typogr. Aatiq. (Herbert), pp. 8S1, 866, 942, 
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120S, 1268; Asfihami Bristol®, pp. (8) 68 75. { tiU MiohaelmflS 1369, Md he is so styled 
82 90 200 - Bale’s Script. Brit. Gat. ^ 720; > whan admitted to the king’s secret connial 

BoW's Catof Cambridge Books, p. fill; Sritisli in the samo year. But he must haveaociiv 
-rTTii 611: Bodtts Church Hiafc. i. fill; afterwards been raised permanently to the 

P* . .1 . « 1 Krtrt 1»71A iw l.« L-u 


_ M , IMbOA ITSif****^ f '.AWWUWMMJ w tUO 

{Rato’s Alumni' Oxon. 1600-1714, ir. 1334; chief-justiceship, which ofBce he held tiU 
Boxe's Acts and Monuments (Townsend) ; Pala- 34 1301^ when Henry Green [q. v.1 was 

tine NoteBook.ih. 46 , PeofsBesidoratoOunosa, appointed his successor, 

2nd edit. p. 326 1 Pits, De Anglue Smptonbnfl, jt.__i._ji „ 

p. 760 ;Strypo’s Works (general index) ; ^nnsr s 
Bibl. Briti p. 664; Warton’s Hist, of Bn^'sh 
Poetry, iii, 847,] 


[Fobs’s Judges of England.] C. L. K. 


SETTLE, ELKANAH (1648-1724), city 
poet, the son of Josias SetGe and hbwife 
Sarah, was horn at Dunstable on 1 Feb. and 

. . . ' n rv TTl-V A AM A t TS t it ««% 


■ ■ * . 

SETON, Sia JOHN, Loud Binira (a. garah, ■was oom an uunaiaoie on i nen.snd 
1594), Scottish juteo, was the third son of j baptised on 9 Feh. 1647-8 [fieSforiMn 
Georpe, fifth lord &ton fq. v.], by his wife ani Queries, vol. iii. pt. Tii. 206). He 

Isabel, daughter of Sir vvilliam Hamilton matriculated on 13 July 1666 from Trinity 
of Sanquhar. While etiU a young man cdiege, Oxford, where his tutor was Abta- 


XMaUAiVUACbbQka .hW V .kwww mvai* .LAUUliJf 

Sanquhar. While still a young man cdiege, Oxford, where his tutor was Abta- 
he went to Spain to the court of Phihp II, Oampian, but be left Oxford witbont 

by whom be was made knight of the toyol j;0;bing a degree and proceeded to London, 
order of St. Jago and master of the house- Xocording to Gildon, he once possessed a 
hold. He was appointed master of the stable good fortune, which he quickly dissipated. 

T eAmA f.lTYlA Ti7 Tbj.^«aa WMATT \\i\ T%a1f&irA^ if. woa flra 


1587-8 he was appomtea, wicn me inie uuru. Oxford, and wos prmtea 

Bams, an extraordinary lord of session, m states that Settle’s fellow collegian, 

room of his brother, Alexander Seton, after- vVilliam Buller Fyfe, had some part in the 
wards Earl of Dunfermline [q. v.] He died composition, the plot of which was mainly 
on 26 May 1694. By his wife Anne, daugh- derived from Herodotus, Settle was inflated 

terofWiUiani, seventh lord Forbes, he had, - — ■* *’“ 

with other children, a son John who suc- 
ceeded him. 

[Oalderwood's Hist, of the Kirk of Scotland ; 

Beg. P, 0. Scotl. vols. iii.-iT.: Brunton and 
Haig’s Senators of the College of Justice.] 

T. F. H. 


by bis success, and ‘Csmbyses' formed the 
first of a series of homhastio dramas, the 
scenario of which was discreetly laid in Pemia 
or Morocco, 

Settle’s triumph wna eagerly adopted by 
Rochester as a means of humiliating Dryden. 
Through Eoi^eater’s influence Settle’s next 
SETON or SBTONB, THOMAS Dr(j«. tragedy, "The Impress of Morocco,’ was 
1344r-1361),chief justice of the king’s bench, twice acted at wttehaU, 
enoears as"^ a counsel in the ‘ Year-Books' being spoken respectively by Bochester ^ 
f^m 1344 onwards, and was one ®f d ™ 

serieante lu 1846, when he applied before the 
council that the iter in the bishopric of Dur- 
ham might be foregone for that year. Ho 


uy jjuiu jM.u*gAWk«»e -2- — . 3 . 

origiuallv given in 1671, *and revived at 
Dorset Garden in 1873, when Betterton 
played it for two weeks with great ap- 

'u:.«ViAaw«i if. ia 'nnf. flAVOld 


re r^oi’wicn, oewiesays, ’xvwo wmo ow*j 

Sf die Mmmon 'pleas m Mi^aelmas “136^ play to your hands and your 1^°“®”®“®®®* 
In 1366 he recovered damages from a woman bossy into Afnoa. It was 

for calling him ' traitor, felon, and robber’ Oademan in IS/’- 

in the public court. On 6 July 1367 Setone six engrovmgs (one of which 

was mlde chief justice of the king’s bench, front of Dorset 

ad tempus j the temporary character of tho oftwoshilhngs. fUtei 

aDDointmeitisshowibydiefactthatSotone play ever published with mgcavi^s (taW 
continued to act as jii^e of common pleas editions 1687 and 1698), The court was fo 
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the time completely ■won over hr Settle's 
heroic tragedies, passages £rom which were 
quoted against Dryden’s ‘Q^annio Lore’ 
wd 'Conquest of Granada;’ at the univer- 
eities, where it was keenly discussed whether 
Dryden or Settle were the ^atei genius, 
the younger &y, said Wood, mcUned to JEI- 
kanah. As his enemies had anticipated, 
Drrden’s temper was stirred, and ■with Crowns 
and Shad well he clubbed to crush the upstart 
by an unworthy and aboaiTe pamphlet (Notes 
and Observations on the Empress of Morocco), 
Settle was undismayed, and retorted yi^ 
tously in ' Notes and Obserrations on &e 
Empress of Morocco Ue'rised,’ 1674, 4to, to 
which he added, by way of counter-attack, 
< Some few Erratas to be printed, instead of 
the Postscript, with the next edition of the 
"Conquest of Granada.’” Apart from his 
success, Settle appears to haye giren the poet 
small pro'TOcation; but Dryden nursed his 
jealousy, and gaye vent to his resentment in 
the second part of his 'Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,’ published about November 1C82, 
wWe his former rival is described as 

Dose, though irithout knowing how or why, 
Mbm stiU a blundering kind of melody, 

Spurt'd boldly on, and dashed through thick and 
thin, 

Through Esnaa aud nonsense nersr out or in; 
Pres from all meaning, whether good or had, 
And, in one word, heroically mad. 

Diyden’s intention to signalisehimhad doubt- 
less reached Settle’s ears, for he produced 
almost at the same time his ‘Absalom Senior, 
orAcUtophelPranspros’d’ (published at the 
sign of SirEdmondbuiyGodhey, nearFleet- 
hndge, 1682), a whig reply to the first part 
of Brydeu’e satire, with a free description of 
its author. In several of his later plays the 
laureate referred contemptuously to Settle, 
for whom he predicted an audience in Bar- 
tholomew Pair. Elkanah took leave of his 
tormentor in ‘ Eeflections on several of Mr. 
Dwden’s Plays,’ 1687, 4to. 

In the meantime, notwithstancUng the 
transference of Bochester's patronwe to 
Ciowne and Otway, Settle 'rhymed aud 
rattled’ persistently. His 'Love and Be- 
venge,’ founded upon the 'Fatal Contract’ 
of William Hemlngs [q. v.lwas produced at 
Borset Garden in 1676 and printed, In the 
dedication the dramatist congratulates pio- 
videpce on lengthening the Duke of New- 
castle’s life, so that he might ' witness the 
prosperous reign of a great and pious mo- 
nortdi.' In a ‘ postscript ' he attacked Shad- 
well, a much better writer than himself. 
His ' Conquest of China by the Tartars’ was 
given at the same theatre, levon, who had 
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a leading part, taking great liberties with 
its turgid periods (DowjrES, p. 36 ; printed 
London, 1676, 4to). His ‘ Ibrahim, the Illus- 
trious Bassa : a Tr^e^’ (based on Georges de 
Scuddry’s ‘L’Hlustre Bassa’), was licensed on 
4 May 1676 and printed (1877 and 1692, 4to), 
with a dedication to the Buchess of Albe- 
marle, and his 'Fatal Love; or the Forced 
Inconstancy,’ a fustian version of the legend 
of Clitoj^on end Leucippe, vras given at the 
Theatre Hovel (Bniry Lane) in 1680, 
Neglected by the court, Settle made over- 
tures to the op^ition,and his political bias 
is sufficirntlv shown in his next play, ' The 
Female Prelate, being the History of the 
Life and Death of Pope Joan,’ which was 
produced at the Theatre Boyal in 1680, and 
printed immediately, with a dedication to 
Shaftesbuiy. The invective ie outrageous, 
but the plot aud incidents, says Geuest, are 
good (Sxst. i. 276), Settle’s masteryof scenic 
effect and the violence of his protestantism 
kd to his unanimous election as organiser- 
in-chief of the pope-huming proceaeion on 
Queen Elisabeth’s birthday (17 Nov, 1680) ; 
andBogerL’Estrange, in ' Heraclitus Bidene’ 
(No. 60), described him as poet-laureate and 
master of ordnance to the whig party, who 
would vindicate Lucifer's first r^Uton for 
a few guineas. Next year he ■wrote, at 
Shaftesbury’s bstance, his ‘Character of a 
Popish Successor’ (1681), which evoked a 
storm of remonstrance. Settle accentuated 
his remarks in a revised edition, which 
he ofteiwaide alleged that Shaileshury, 
dissatisfied Iwita moderation of tone, had 
retouched. JHis personal attacks upon the 
Buke of York are said to have involved him 
in a duel with Thomas Otway. Of these 
passages in his life he ■wrote: ' I now grew 
weary of my little talent for Bramatidks, and 
forsooth must be rambling into politics . . , 
and much have I got by it’ (pref, to JDta- 
tressed Imooenes). Determined, at least, not 
to lose by politics, Settle, upon the dissolu- 
tion of the Oxford parliament, promptly re- 
canted, and ■wrote ' A Narrative of the Popish 
Plot,’ 1683, fol., exposing the pnjuries of 
' Doctor’ Oates, and covering with abuse 
Shaftesbury and his old associates at the 
‘ Green Eibbon Club,’ Written with a clever 
assumption of fairness, the ‘ Narrative ’ evoked 
B cloud of answers and letters, and a heated 
‘ Vindication of Titus Oats.’ Settle was uu- 
deterred from publishing hostile ‘ animad- 
versions’uponthe dying speeches of William, 
lord Bussell, and Algernon Sidney, and he 
went BO far as to issue ' A Panegyrick on Sir 
George Jefferies’ (1683) on his elevation to 
the chief-justicesmp, Jefireys having been 
conspicuous us ' Shimei ’ in his satire of” Achi- 
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tophel Transpros’d,’ His tory enthusiasm 
reached its Mimax in 1685, when he pub- 
lished an adulate^ ‘ Heroiok Poem on the 
Ooronation of the High and Mighty Monarch, 
James II’ (London, 4to), and shortly after- 
wards entered himself as a trooper in James's 
army on Hounslow Heath. He is said, more- 
over, to have published a weekly sheet in 
support of the administration, 

Upon the revolution Settle recommenced 
overtures to his whig friends; but, feeling 
that both parties were looking askance at 
him, he put in for the reversion of Matthew 
Taubman’s post of city laureate, for which 
political consistency was not a necessary 
iiualification. Taubman's last pageant was 
dated 1689 ; in 1690 the show was intermitted, 
but Settle was duly appointed city poet in the 
followingyear,andissuedfor lord-mayor's day 
‘The Triumphs of London’ (for Abel Roper, 
London, dtob His four pageants 1699-6 bear 
the same title. No pageants are known for 
169G-7,but in 1698 Settle produced ‘ Glory’s 
Resurrection.' He then reverted to the older 
title until 1702. The ‘ Triumphs’ for the 
nest five years are missing, but Settle issued 
ono for 1708, though the exhibition of that 
year was frustrated by the death of Prince 
Georgs of Denmark. It seems to have been 
the last lord-mayor’s show to have been de- 
scribed in a separate official publication. 

In the meantime Settle had not abandoned 
his career as a playwright. His ‘ Heir of 
Morocco’ (1694, 4to), forming a second part 
to his ‘ Empress of Morocco,’ and based upon 
a slender substratum of facts furnished by 
the English occupation of Tangier, was pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal in 1683 (revived 
on 19 Jan. 1709). Then after a long interval 
came his ' Distressed Innocence, or the Prin- 
cess of Persia’ (1691, 4to), founded on the 
39th chapter of the 6th book of Theodoret, 
but ‘warped’ in favour of the Oirietians. 
The piece was given at the Theatre Royal in 
1691. His ‘ New Athenian Comedy ' (1693, 
4to) and ‘ The Ambitious Slave,’ a tragedy 
(1694, 4to), were followed at Dorset Garden 
in 1697 by ‘The “World in the Moon’ (1097, 
4to), an opera, of which the first scene was 
formed by a moon fourteen feet in diameter. 
Of his ‘ VirginPropheteas,ortheFate of Troy ’ 
(1701, 4to), Genest says that the language 
and the deviations from the accredited legend 
were ‘disgusting, but the spectacle must nave 
been fine. ' The City Ramble, or the Play- 
house Wedding’ (1711, 4to), based to some 
extent upon the ‘Knight of the Burning 
Pestle’ and the ‘ Coxcomb,’ with humorous 
additions of some merit, was produced at 
Drury Lane on 17 Aug. 1711, By this time 
Settle's reputation was so damaged that he 


determined to bring out the pie^Ti^ 
mously. But the secret ‘happened to take 
air,’ and he fell back upon producing it durinir 
the long vacation. His last pfav ‘TiS 
Ladies’ TriumpV ^1718, l^o),pU:: 
Lincoln a Inn Fields in 1718, ended with a 
masque in which Settle skilfully introduced 
elaborate scenery and machinery. 

The theatre and the corporation proved 
only occasional resources, and very soon after 
the revolution Settle fulfilled various predic- 
tions by letting himself out to write drolls 
for Bartholomew Fair, love-letters for maid 
servants, ballads for Pye Corner, and epi- 
thalnmiumsforhnlfacrown. InBattholomsw 
Fair he served under the show-woman, Mrs 
Mynn, and produced at her booth his ‘ Siege 
of Troy’ in 1707. At the same show he is 
said to have played a dragon in green leather 
whence Pope puts into his mouth the 
couplet — 

Yet lo t in me what authors have to biair on! 
Reduced at last to hiss in my own dragon 


(Ounciad, iii. 286; of. Yomro’g Epiatle to 
Afr. Pope, i, 261-8). As a laureate Settle 
celebrated with equal readiness the act of 
succession (‘Eusebia Triumphans,’ 1702 and 
1707), the danger to the church (‘A New 
Memorial,’ 1700), the propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts (‘APindarickOde,’ 
1711), the tory peace of 1718 (‘Irene Tri- 
umphans,’ 1713), and the whig triumph two 
years later (‘ Rebellion Display’d,’ 1716). He 
seems to have always bad m bond a stock of 
printed elegies and complimentary verses 
under such titles as ‘ Augusta Lacrimans,' 
‘Thalia Lacrimans,’ ‘Thalia Triumphsns,’ 
‘Memorire Frananti,’ to which he affixed 
names and dedications in accordance with 
the demand. Resourceful as he was, how- 
ever, Elkanah’s income dwindled until, about 
1718, his city friends procured him a retreat 
in the Charterhouse. He died there, a poor 
brother, on 12 Feh, 1723-4 (JBVsf. Peg. Gbron. 
Diary, 1721, p. 11; the Charterhouse burial 
registers 1710-40 are missing). Five days 
after his death he was described in the ‘True 
Briton’ as a man ‘ of tall stature, red face, 
short black hair,’ who ‘lived in the city, 
and had a numerous poetical issue, but 
shared the misfortune of several gentlemen, 
to survive them all.’ He married, on 28 Feh> 
1673-4, Mary Warner, at St. Andraw|8, 
Holborn (Notes mid Queries, Sth ser, xii. 
488). 

Settle was not deficient in promise as 
scholar, rhymester, and wit ; hut he wrecked 
his career by his tergiversation and by his 
inept eiforts to measure his mediocre capaoitj 
agmnst the genius of Dryden. He soon be- 
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cameabattfor caricature as aToluuiinous and 
reckless dunce. ' Recanting Settle,’ wrote n 
critic, when his tragedies and libels could no 
more yield him penny loaves and ale, ‘ bids 
our youth by his evomple fiy, the Love of 
Politicks andPoetry ’ (Poems on Slate Affaire, 
ii. 138). In one of his earliest satires Pope 
dubbed him Codrus, after the prolix poetaster 
of Juvenal (Lisroi, Miscell. 1712, revised 
for Dunciad, i. 183), and in the ‘Dunciad’ 
are many jibes at his expense, notably the 
allusion to the lord-mayor's show, which ‘ liv’d 
in Settle’s numbers one day more’ (bk. i. 90). 
In 1770, on the occasion of his conversation 
with Johnson, Wilkes referred to Elkanah 
as the last of the city poets, and one whose 
poetry matched the queerness of his name 
(Boswslx., Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 76). 

In addition to the works enumerated and 
minor complimentarv pieces. Settle was 
author of: 1. ' The Life and Death of Major 
Olancie, the grandest Cheat of this Ago,’ 
1680, 8vo. 2. ‘ Insignia Datavioa ; or the 
barbarous behaviour of the Dutch towards 
the English in East India,’ 1688, 4to. 3. ‘The 
Oompleat Memoirs of the Life of that Xoto- | 
rious Impostor, Will. Morrell, alias Bowyer, 
alias Wickham,’ 1694, 12moj 1699, 8vo. 
4. ‘ Minerva Triumphant. The Muses' Essay. 
To the Honour of we Generous Foundation, 
the Oottou Libmry at Westminster,’ 1701 
fol. 5. 'Carmen Irenicum. The Happy 
Union of the Two East India Companies. 
An Heroic Poem,’ 1702, fol. (,for 1, 4 and 5, 
see Hazuit, Pidl. CoU. 3rd ser. pp. 229-30). 
Settle also edited the ‘Herod and Mari- 
amne’ (1673, 4to) of Samuel Pordage [^. v.], 
and contributed to the popular translation of 
* Ovid’s Epistles’ (1683, 8vo). He re-edited 
for the stage Sir R. Fansbaw’s version of 
Guarini, which appeared at Dorset Garden 
in 1676 as 'Postor Fido, or the Faithful 
Shepherd’ (London, 1677, 4to) ; ' a moderate 
pastoral’ (Geitest, i. 196). He revised and 
rewrote the lost two acts of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ‘Philaster’ for the Theatre Royal 
in 1696 (London, 4to). 

The British Museum possesses Settle's 
‘Triumphs of London’ for 1691, 1693, 1693, 
1604, 1695, 1699, 1703, and hie ‘Glory's 
Resurrection’ for 1698. The Guildhall 
Library has all these, with the exception of 
1693, and, in addition, the ‘ Triumphs’ for 
1701 and 1702. 

[Wood’s Athens Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 681; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon. ldOU-171‘1 ; Rawlinsoit 
MSS. (in Bodleian), iii. 407; Nichols's LiU 
Anecd. i. 41 seq ; Nichols's Lord Mayors’ 
Pageants, 1881; Faiiholt's Hist, of Lord Mayors’ 
Pageants, i. 106, 121-2; Langbaiue’s Dramatic 
Poets, 1698, p. 123; Dennis's Letters, 1731, rol. 


ii.; Dunton's Life aad Eirurs, passim; The 
Session of the Poets, held at the foot of the Par- 
nosbian Hill, 9 July 1696; The Towne Dis- 
pHyed, 1701 ; Johnson’s Poets, ed. Cunningham ; 
Dryden’sWoTke.ed. ScottandSaintsbury ; Pope’s 
Works, ed. Elwin ; Rochester's Poems, 1707. 
p. 19 ; Oldham, ed. Bell, p. 234 ; Disraeli's 
Q.narrels of Authors, pp. 206, 288 ; Masson’s 
Milton, vi. 611; Morley’s Bartholomew Pair; 
Lowe’s Betterton, p. 137 ; Gissing's New Ginb 
Street, 1891, p. 31 (Settle contrasted with Shad- 
well) ; Beljame’s Fnblie et les Hommes de Lettres 
en Angleterre 152, 207; Ward’s English Dram. 
Lit. ii. 634; Doran’s Annals of the Stage; 
Sitwell’s First Whig, pp. 86-7, 101, 202 ; Eng- 
lish Cyclopedia ; Lowndes’s Bibl. Man. (Bohn) ; 
BUzlitt’s Bibl. Collections and Notes; Guildhall 
Libr. Cat. 1889; Brit. Mus. C.it.] T. S. 

SETTLE, THOMAS (/. 1573-1693), 
divine, born about 1555, matriculated as 
pensioner at Queens' College, Cambridge, in 
1676, bnt left college without a degree. He 
was ordained by Bishop Freoke of Norwich, 
and was minister at Boxted in Sufiblk. In 
May 1586 be was cited before Archbishop 
Whitgift at Lambeth to answer six charges : 
that he did not observe the order in the 
Book of Common Prayer, that he did not 
use the sign of the cross in baptism, that he 
did not marry with the ring, that he fre- 
quented conventicles, that he denied the 
validity of private baptism, that be denied 
the descent into bell. Settle acknowledged 
bis contumacy on the lost chaige, and re- 
fused subscription to any rites or ceremonie«. 
After a stormy dispute with Whitgifb he was 
committed to the Gatehouse, where he was 
kept prisoner till 1692. On big release he 
joined the Brownists’ congregation, which 
met privately in London, and was arrested 
again before the end of the year, while 
attending a meeting at the house of George 
Johnson in St. Nicholas Lane. On 0 April 
1693 he was brought before the high com- 
mission and required to take the oath ev 
officio, but absolutely declined. He ad- 
mitted that he had serrated himself from 
the established church for about a year, that 
he hod not taken the sacrament in his parish 
church for three years, and that he had 
opposed the discipline of the church for seven, 
years; but he declined to say from whom 
ho had imbibed his opinions. He confessed 
to being present at illegal religious meeting, 
and refused to attend public service. He 
was sent hack to prison, and nothing further 
is recorded of him. He may have been the 
author of ' Tho. Settle his Catechisme,’ Lon- 
don, 8vo, n.d, ; licensed to Henry Carr and 
Henry Ilasaelup, 23 May 1687. There is no 
reason to identify him with the Settle maiip 
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tloned by R. Bancroft (JDaungerous Positwru, 

p. 81 ). 

[Brook’s Iiires of the Puritans, ii. 46-8; 
Cooper’s Atbense Cantabr. ii. 402 ; Dexter’s Con- 
greg.itionalism, pp. 256 274, Banbury’s His- 
torical Memorials, i, 87 88; Ames’s Tjpogr. 

Antiq. ed. Herbert, p 1838 ; Neal’s Puritans, i. 
388-B ; Strype’s Annals, 1824, ir. 184.] R. B. 

SEVENOKE, SiE WILLIAM (1878 f- 
1433 P), lord mayor of London, born about | 
1378, is said by Lambert {Perambulation of 
Kent, 1696, p. 620) to have been ‘ found lying 1 
in i^e streetes at Sennocke . . . and named 
after the place where he was taken up.’ The ! 
city records (quoted by Stow) state that he 
was the son of William Bumschedde, and 
apprenticed to Hugh de Bois, a citizen and 
* ferrer ’ (ironmonger) of London, for a term of 
years which expired in 1394. This William 
Bumsdiedde was probably the boy's foster- 
father, and an olhcial of Sevenoaks. On 
seeking admission to the city freedom he was 
transferred, at his request, to the Grocers’ 
Company, as his master had not followed 
the trade of a ‘ ferrer,’ but that of a grocer 
(City Beeords, Letter-book H, p. 316). His 
admission to the latter company was in 
1397-8, and he served the office of joint 
master in 1406-6 {FamimiU Archives cf the 
QrocerS Company). His name disappears 
from the OTocers’ list in 1427-8. 

Sevenoke is one of the heroes in Bichard 
Johnson’s ‘ Nine Worthies of London,’ 1692 
(reprinted in the Harleian Miscellany, 1811, 
viii. 437-61), in which he is made to describe 
his career in verse. According to this chronicle 
he went after his apprenticeship with Henry Y 
to his French wars, and engaged in combat 
with the ' Dolphyne,’ who gave him ' a bog 
of crowns’ for his prowess. He was elected 
as senior of the two wardens of London 
Bridge in 1404, but held the office, which 
was one of great dignity and importance, for 
only one year (Wbloh, Sist, <f the Tower 
Bridge, p. 268; of. p. 102). Sevenoke is 
described in the busting rolls as an alderman 
in 1412, but no entry of his election appears 
in the city records until 24 May 1414, when 
he was elected for Tower ward (Letter^oTc 
I. f. 132). His name occurs in numerous 
busting deeds from 1400 to 1416, and later, 
as co-trustee of various properties in the 
parish of his own residence, Dunstan-in- 
the-East, and in other parishes. He was 
elected sheriff on 21 Sept. 1412 (fb. f. 1176; 
cf. Bilbx, Memorials, p. 696). Three years 
later Thomas MayneUe, a grocer and inhabi- 
tmt of his ward of Tower, was brought before 
him for certain irregular doings. Maynelle 
threatened the alderman with the fate of 
Nicholas Brembre [q. v.] unless he was careful 


in hm behaviour. For this he was hound 
over by the court of aldermen in 200/ to 
the peace (i6. pp. 606-6). ’ ^ 

Sevenoke became mayor in 1418 
book I. f. 220 6), and took strong measn^ 
to suppress the Christmas mummers forbid- 
ding any person to walk by night ’‘in env 
manere mommyng, pleyes, enterludeB,or env 
other disgisynges with eny feynid beidis 
[beards], peyntid visers,’ &c., and ordenny 
that ‘ eche honest persone * should hang before 
his dwelling 'a lanteme with a eandell 
therein, to brenne as long as hit may endure’ 
(»6. f. 228), He also tried to abolish the 
custom among the city officials of begging 
for Christmas gifts, and attended as hmdS 
the city at the solemn mass held in Guild- 
hall Chapel on 18 Oct. 1419, before the election 
of Bichard Whittington us mayor. This 

ou8tom,inaugurated in Sevenoke’s mayoralty, 

has lasted in a modified form to the present 
day. On 23 Feb. 1423 Sevenoke was ap- 
pointed on a commission with William Crow- 
mere, mayor, William Waldene, and John 
Fray to mquire into cases of treason and 
felony within the city, and two days later 
they found Sir John Mortimer guilty of 
havi^ broken^ prison (Suaepb, London and 
the Kingdom, i. 269 ; see under Mobtihsb, 
EnMtrfTD II). Sevenoke was member of 
parliament for London in 1417, and attained 
great wealth as a merchant. He was buried, 
accordiim to Stow, in the ohuriffi of St. 
Martin Ludgate, where he had a monument. 
Three of his wills, dated 20 Dec. 1426, 
17 June 1432, and 6 July 1432 respectively, 
were enrolled in the court of busting in 
1432-3, and dispose exclusively of real pro- 
perty (Seabpb, Calendar, ii. 462, 466). By 
a fourm will, dated 14 Jmy 1432, he devised 
certain lands and tenements in the parish of 
Allhallows, Barking, to the town of Seven- 
oaks for establishing and endowing alm^ 
houses for twenty poor people, and afree school 
for that town. The school was afterwards 
further endowed by Sir Balph Bosville end 
others, and became a flourishing institution 
known as Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School. 
Sevenoke bore as arms azure, seven acorns or. 

[Price’s Historical Account of the OuildhaU, 
pp. 180-1 ; Strype's Stow, 1720, bk. v. pp. 117- 
118; Nichols’s Hist of the Ironmongers’ Oompany, 
1866, p. 18; Stow’s Survey of London; Hasted’s 
Hist, of Kent, i. 366-6 ; Loftie’s Hist, of London, 
ii. 844 ; Carlisle’s Budowed Grammar Schools, 
i. 616 ; Heath’s Accountof the Crocera’ Company, 
1864, pp. 213-21 ; authorities above cited.] 

0. W-H. 

SEVER, HBNBT (d, 1471), first pro- 
vost of Eton College and warden of Merton, 
was a member of Merton College, Oxford, in 
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1437) when he served as semor proctor m 
the university. He graduated 1).D., and 
guhse^nently became chaplain and almoner 
to Henry VI. By the charter of incorpora- 
tion he ivas on 11 Oct. 1440 appointed first 
provost of Eton College {Beltynton Corre- 
ipondenee, ii. 274, 2S1, 386). In 1442 he 
■was succeeded as provost by William Waync- 
fieet [q. v.], and at the end of that year he 
became chancellor of Oxford University. In 
the following year he was specially recom- 
mended hy the university to the favour of 
Eugenius I V. On 29 May 1446 he was col- 
lated to the prebend of Horleston in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and in April 1449 he be- 
came chancellor of that church. In 1446 
the college presented him to the chapel of 
Kibworth, 'which he resigned soon after, 
and on 19 Feb. 14S6-6 elected him warden 
of Merton College. In the reign of Ed- 
■ward IV Sever is said to have held fourteen 
ecclesiastical preferments (Hakwoos, .4 fumnf 
Mon. p. 2). He died on 6 July 1471, and 
was buried in the choir of Merton College 
chapel; a monumental brass placed over 
his tomb is no'w within the raila of the com- 
fflunica-table on the eouth side of the chan- 
cel. Hia will, dated 4 July 1471, ia printed 
in 'Testamenta Eboracensia ’ (iu. 188-90) ; 
by it Sever made many bequests to Merton 
College. While warden he rebuilt or com- 
pleted the warden’s house and the Holywell 
tower, probably at his o'wn expense; these 
services won him the title of second founder 
of the college. Sever has been firequently 
confused with William Senhouse [q. v.], 
whose name was generally but erroneoualy 
spelt iSerer. 

[Testamenta Eboracensia (Surtees Soc.), iii. 
188-90; Gorreap of Be^nton (Bolle Ser.); 
Newcourt's Kepertorium, i. 113, 1S3; Xe Neva’s 
Paeti, ed. Hardy, ii. 360, 389, iii. 343, 467, 643; 
Camdeni et HI. Virorum Lit. 1690, pp. 319-20, 
224-6; Harwood's Alumni Etoneusee; Max- 
well-Lyte's Eton GoUegs, pp, 8, 18 ; Brodrick's 
Memorials of Morton, pp. 16, 160, 814.] 

A. F. P. 

SEVER, WILLIAM (d. 1606), bishop 
«f Barham. [See SuNEOiTBii.] 

SEVBEH, ANN MARY (1832-1866), 
painter. [See Nbwtoh,] 

SEVERN, JOSEPH (1793-1879), 
painter, was horn at Hoxton on 7 Dec. 1793. 
Hia father, James Severn, a musician by 
profession, belonged to an old Gloucester- 
ahire family, reduced by misfortune ; hm 
mother, whose maiden name was Littel, was 
Of Httjpienot extraction. The hoy early 
showea a passion for drawing, which was en- 


couraged by bis father, who possessed con- 
siderable artistic sensitiveness without much 
taste or knowledge. Unable either to teach 
his son or to procure him regular instruction, 
he apprenticed him to an engraver. The 
noviciate in this profession proved intole- 
rable to young Severn, who found himself 
constrained to constant copying while long^ 
ing to attempt original work. He contrived 
to find time for the execution of draw- 
ings, purchased an easel and colours with 
the proceeds, and managed to pick up some 
instruction os a casual attendant at the 
academy schools. While thus struggling 
he foimed, probably in 1816, the friendship 
with Keats by which he is now chiefly re- 
membered ; and lua connection with Keats's 
brother Qeorge was even more intimate. In 
1817 it was announced that the Royal 
Academy proposed to bestow a gold medal for 
the best historical painting hy a student, a 
prize which had not been awarded for twelve 
years owing to the lack of merit among the 
candidates. The sulneot, * Una seizing the 
Dagger from the despairing Red Dross 
Knight ' ('Faerie Queene,’ bk. i. canto 10), 
fired Severn’s imagination, already power- 
fully Btun'ulated by his intercourse with 
Keats, and, further encouraged hy the com- 
mendation which Fuseli, then keeper of the 
academy, had bestowed upon some of his 
drawings, he resolved to be a competitor. 
He worked with the greatest determination, 
selling his watch and books to procure the 
necessary matei-iol, and, to his own and the 
general sumrise, was declared the winner, 
onlODec. 1818. For the time, nevertheless, 
his success obtained for him no substantial 
advantage ; be found so encour^ement ex- 
cept in miniature-painting. His more am- 
bitious picture, ‘ Harmia and Helena,' though 
hung at the academy exhibition, attracted 
no attention ; and the envy of disappointed 
rivals drove him team the academy schools. 
This, however, was not altogether disadvan- 
tageous in so far as it allowed him time for 
an increased intimacy with Leigh Hunt, 
Reynolds, and the other members of Keats’s 
circle, wnich aided him in acquiring the 
culture in which be had hitherto been 
deficient. His friendship with Charles 
Armitage Brown [q. v.] became especially 
close. In September 1820 he formed, on 
the shortest notice, that generous resolution 
of accompanying the inruld Keats to Italy, 
winch has Mfilfed the aspiration of Shells, 
that ' the spirit of his illuatiious friend might 
plead against oblivion for his name.’ It 
augments the honour doe to Severn that 
his intention met with the strongest opposi- 
tion from hia father, who went so far as to 
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(knock liuoi down ; and that hia deroted at- 
tendance on the dying Keats imperilled his 
prospect of obtaining a travelling pension 
from the Koyal Academy by retarmng the 
execution of the picture which was a neces- 
sary condition. After Keats’s death on 
24: Feb. 1821, Severn addressed himself to 
the completion of his picture, ‘The Death 
of Alcibiades,’ which after its arrival in Eng- 
land was long mislaid at the academy, bat 
came to light in time to obtain for Severn 
not only a travelling pension of 1301 for 
three years, but the repayment of the sum 
he had expended in going to Dome. It must 
be said that the hopes which inspired this 
liberality were disappointed j Severn did not 
achieve any considerable eminence as a 
painter. But ‘ the death of Keats and my 
devoted friendship,’ ho says, ‘ had become a 
hind of passport to the Enclish in Dome, 
and I soon found myself in the midst of not 
only the moat polished society, but the mo«t 
Christian in the world — I mean in the sense 
of humanity, of cheerfulness, of living for 
others rather than ourselves. This was in- 
valuable as the introduction to my future 
patrons and the foundation of v aluable and 
lasting friendships.’ By friendship, patron- 
age, and commissions from distinguished 
visitors to Dome, Severn prospered in the 
world. He painted some historical or imor 
ginative works, such as ‘ Greek Shepherds,’ 
‘ The Death of Alexander,’ ‘ Endymion,’ an 
idealised representation of Keats; and an 
altar-piece from the ‘Apocalypse,’ placed. 


altar-piece from the ‘Apocalypse,’ placed, 
after great opposition, in the church of San 
Paolo fuori dclle Mura. He also painted 
portraits and numerous pictures from modern 
iloman life, of which ‘ The Boman Ave 
Maria|’ engraved in Mr. Sharp's biography, a 
commission from the Emperor Nicholas, now 
in 1he Imperial Gallery at St. Petersburg, is 
a good specimen. 

Ha will nevertheless be best remembered, 
even as an artist, by his connection with 
Keats, whom he painted both living and 
from memory. Severn’s best portrait — a half- 
length miniature — belongs to Sir Charles 
Dilke ^ee art. Kuats, Joeh]. During Se- 
vern’s first residence at Dome much of his 
time and thoughts was occupied by tasteless 
designs for a monument to Keats and by 
inefiWual efibrls to get Keats's biography 
written. 

About 1826 Severn became enamoured of 
Elisaheth, daughter of Archibald, lord Mont- 
gomerie (d. ISld), a ward of the Countess 
of Westmorland fsee under Montqombrib, 
HxreB, twelfth Eael ob EeLiHTOE]. The 
countess habitually resided in Italy, and had 
been one of hiswaimest patrons. Her violent 


land unreasonable opposition to tha Tn.TiT ' 
I however, postponed it until October IS-iR 

although he became involved in a 

lnwfiuit. iiifl rn.rPAr waa crnnAwnll..... b 


«« xAiuuxve iui xetiuiuLUg lo JCsHgiand, a sten 
which, though planned in 1838, was not 
effected until 1841, The nineteen years of 
his Englishresidance were uneventful, eveept 
for the zeal with which he threw himself 
into the Westminster Hall cartoon compki- 
tion and his influence upon Milnes's ‘Life 
of Keats.’ His pictures were chiefly remi- 
niscences of Italian scenery and manners 
such as the view of the Campagna painted 
for Mr. Gladstone, and ‘ Shelley in the Coli- 
seum,’ painted for Sir Percy Shelley. Ha 
also executed an ‘Ariel,’ a grace&l and 
delicate conception, engraved in Mr. Sharp’s 
biography. He enjoyed the cordial friend- 
ship oi Eastlake, George Richmond, and Mr. 
lluiskin ; but his pictures did not find much 
acceptance with the public, and he came to 
occupy himself more and more withliterature. 
Some specimens of his attempts at fiction 
are preserved in Mr. _ Sharp’s volumes, ami 
abundantlymanifest his lack of vocation, He 
planned an illustrated edition of ‘Adonais,’ 
and wrote some notes towards it, but the 
undertoking did not proceed far. Frederic 
Locker-Dompson describes him in 18d9 os a 
* jaunty, fresli-natured, irresponsible sort of 
elderly being, leading a mcile, slipshod, 
dressinc^gowny, artistic existence in Pim- 
lico ’ (Afy Confidences, p. 342). 

In 1860 the British consulship at Rome 
became vacant by the resignation of Charles 
N ewton, who returned to the British Museum, 
and shortly afterwards become Severn's son- 
in-law. It was probably at Newton’s sugges- 
tion that_ Severn applied for the appoint- 
ment, which he obtained, mainly by the in- 
tereatof Mr. Gladstone iindBunseii. Longtesi- 
dence had familiarised him with tha Roman 
sociol atmosphere; a further recommenda- 
tion was his liberality of opinion, which, in 
his capacity as acting Italian as well os 
British consul, he evinced by frequent in- 
terpositions on behalf of persons obnoxious 
to the papal government. Xooking and pass- 
ing for a much younger man than he actually 
was, he retained his office with credit until 
1872, when he retired on a pension. He con- 
tinued to live in Rome, pamting almost to 
the last, and died there on 3 Aug. 1878, His 
remains were at first interred m the new 
cemetery, but ultimately removed and de- 
posited by the side of Keats. He lost no 
opportunity of manifesting that devotion to 
the memory of his friend to which he is in- 
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debted for the better part of his o-vm cele- 
brity. 

Of Severu’a six children, three, Walter, 
jUthur, and Ann Mary, afterwards married 
to Sir Charles Newton [see Nbwios, Aior 
jrAEt], became artists of note. 

[The principal anthority npon Severn is !Hr. 
Vruhem Sharp’s Life and Letters of .Toseph 
;jt.Tora, 1892, drawn up fromcopions nuinnscript 
n).iteiial. See also art. Ei.aTS, John, and the 
bio,'rap}iies of Keats by Lord Houghton and 
Jlr. Si^ey Colvin ; Dilke’s Papers of a Critie, 
J. 17 ; Athenseum, 1879 ; Dublin University Mag. 
Tol. xevi.] B. 6-. 

SEWAIjL de Bovul (d, 1267), arch- 
bishop of York, was a pnpil at Oxford of 
St. Edmund (Rich), the mture archbishop of 
Canterbury. Edmund, who was greatly 
tached to Eewall, is said to have foretold his 
Mend’s promotion and troubles. About 1240 
Sewall became dean of York. He held the 
prebend of Fenton, in the same church, 
parently as early os 1287. While dean he 
■wrote to Innocent IV in support of the pro- 
posed canonisation of St Edmund (MABTEtni, 
Nov. Anecd, hi. 1888). Some consti- 
tutions made by him as dean of York, iu 
1262j are in Cotton MR. Vitellius A. ii. f. iii. 
Previously to 18 Jan. 1250 he was made arch- 
deacon of York. On the death of Archbishop 
Gray in 126.1 the canons elected him to the 
vacant see. The king refused his consent on 
the ground that Se-wall was of illegitimate 
birth. On 1 Oct. the chapter determined to 
prosecute an appeal at Home; eventually the 
pope raanted a dispensation removing the de- 
fect of birth, and confirmed the election. The 
Mng was thus compelled to give his assent on 
4 May 1266, and Sewall was consecrated at 
York on 26 July by Walter de Gantelupe, 
bishop of Worcester. Shortly after his con- 
secration, Adam de Marisco [^. y.l addressed 

a long letter of ad-vice urging him to take 
Bishop Qiosseteste as his example (ilfonu- 
menta JB'ranoiscana, pp. 438-89). The pope 
claimed the right to appoint to the deanery 
on its vacation by Sewall, and in 1267 an 
Italian, Jordan, was by his authority &au- 
dulently installed. Sewall resisted the 
intrusion, and as a couseguence 'was sus- 
pended fl;om hie office and excommunicated. 
It does not seem clear whether Sewall was 
absolved before his death, but the dispute was 
apparently compromised by the provision of a 
pension for Jordan, On 20 July 1267 Sewall 
■was one of the commissioners appointed to 
decide the dispute between Alexander of 
Scotland and his nobles (Nondera, i. 802). 
He died on 10 May 1267 (Stttdbs ap. IIaike, 
Sittorians qf the Church of York, ii. 406 ; 
but Mast. Pabis, v. 691, gives the date os 
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2 May). He was buried in the south transept 
of York minster, where his tomb is marked 
by a marble slab bearing a cross. 

Sewall’s rule as archbishop was troubled 
by his quarrel with the pope, whom on his 
deathbed he summoned to judgment (id. 
y. 692). But his sufieringa and resistance 
to papal intrusion w'on him great popularity, 
Matthew Paris describes him as a humble 
and holy man, well skilled in law and other 
sciences (v. 616). Bale ascribes to him: 

1. ‘Breviloquium ad Alexandrum papam.’ 

2. ‘Sermones et Epistolse.’ 8. ‘Ad boos 
Sacerdotes.’ 

[Annnies Monastiei, Matthew Paris, Monn- 
manta FranciscaDa, Baino's Historians of the 
Ohuich of York (all these in Bolls Ser ) ; Chrou. 
Laneicost, pp. 71-2 ; Blts^s C.ilendar of Papal 
Begisters; Le Neve's Fasti Feel. Angl, , Tan- 
ner's Bibl. Brit.-Eib p. 664, Dixon and Baine’s 
Fasti Eboraeenses, pp. 296-9.] C. L, K. 

SEWAIjL, SAMUEL (1662-1730), 
colonist and judge, son of Henry Sewall 
and Jane, daimkter of Stephen Dununer, 
was bom at Bishopstoke, Hampshire, on 
28 March 1652. Emigrating in childhood 
■with his parents to Newbury,Massachusett8, 
he was educated at a private school and at 
Harvard, entering in 1667, and graduating 
B.A. in 1671 and M. A. in 1 674. He was then 
ordained minister, hut on his marriage in 
1677 was induced to leave that calling, and, 
under the patronage of his father-in-law, 
started a printing-press at Boston. He soon 
became known in public life, and in 1684 -was 
elected a member of the court of assistants 
for Massachusetts. In 1688 he came to Eng- 
land on business. In 1692 Sewall, as a 
justice of the peace, was concerned in adju- 
dicating in the Salem witchcraft case, hut 
afterwards bitterly repented of his share in 
the proceedings, and publicly annoimced the 
fact, henceforward spending one day annu- 
ally in fastui" and prayer. He afterwards 
became one of the regular judges of Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1718 chief justice, He re- 
tired iu 1728, aud died at Bostou on 1 Jan, 
1780. 

Sewall married, on 28 Feb. 1676, Hannah, 
daughter of JohuHull and Judith Quincy. He 
left a long line of descendants, the ‘loyalist’ 
branch of which changed the spelling of the 
name to ‘ Sewell’ [see under Sbwbei,, Joba- 
xhahI. Se-well’s ^ry, an interesting and 
valuBole source for the social history of the 
colony from 1674 to 1729,waa first published 
in the ‘Collections of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society,’ 6th ser. vol. v. An engra-ving, 
&om a supposed original portrait (date and 
artist uhkno'wn), mnns the fioutispiece, 
Sewall was also author of a pamphlet againat 

4j 
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slavery, entitled 'The Selling of Joseph’ 
(1700). 


[Sewall’s Letters and Di<iTies ; Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography.^ ^ 


SEWARD, ANNA (1747-1809), au- 
thoress, known as the ‘ Swan of Lichdeld,’ 
bom in 1747 at Eyam, Derbyshire, was elder 
daughter of Thomas Seward [q. y.] Her 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
John Hunter, headmaster of Lichfield gram- 
mar school and the teacher of Dr. .lohnson. 
Anna early developed literary tastes, and her 
father declared that she could repeat pas- 
sages from ‘ L’Allegro ’ before she was tlmee. 
In 1764 her father removed to Lichfield, 
where Anna resided for the rest of her life. 
There she became acquainted with Dr. 
Erasmus Darwin [q. v.], and he encouraged 
her to write poetry. 

In June 1764 her sister Sarah died when 
on the eve of marriage with Mr. Porter, Dr. 
.Tohnson’s stepson. It would seem that he 
had thought of the elder sister before the 
younger ^f. Poetical Worlca, vol. i. pp. cxix- 
czzi), and that after Sarah’s death he wished 
to renew hie addresses to Anna. But his 


advances were not encouraged. The gap 
left in her afiectiona by the death of her 
sister was filled by Honora Sneyd, whom 
Mr. and Mrs. Seward adopted. Miss Sneyd 
became in 1773 Richard LoveU Edgeworth’s 
second wife. 

Henceforth Anna devoted herself mainly 
to her father (her mother died in 1780). Her 
leisure was spent in literary work, social 
duties, and in a voluminous correspondence 
with literary friends. She refused all offers 
of marriage. But she was at one time en- 
gaged to a ' Colonel T.' (of. Letters, iv. 176- 
180), and in later life formed an attachment 
for John SavUle, vicar-choral of Lichfield 
Cathedral (cf. Niohols, Ulustr, of Lit, viiL 
437). When he died in 1803 she erected a 
monument to his memory in the cathedral. 

Miss Seward’s earliest poems appeared 
under the auspices of Anna, lady Miller [q . v.] 
in the' BatheastonMiscellany.’ Amongthem 
are an ‘ Elegy on the Death of Mr. Ghirrick ’ 
and an ' Ode on Ignorance.’ In 1 781 she pub- 
lished a 'Monody on the unfortunate Mm or 
Andr6,’ which was republished, with another 
popular elegiac effort on Captain Cook, in 
1817. In 1783 she published ‘Louisa: a 
poetical novel.’ It was well received, won 
Hayley’s admiration, and passed throi^h five 
editions. About this time Miss ^ward 
visited Hayley in Sussex, and there mot 
Romney, who in 1786 painted her portrait. 
Eor some time the picture remained in Hay- 


ley’s possession, but inl788 Romney seems to 
hav^resented it to Miss Seward’s father 
(of. nxTLSit, Menuiirs, i.i17 &iwsBn 2*# 
ters, ii. 126). Miss Seward addressed a 
poem to Romney on the subject. In 1786 sh- 
paid one of her rare visits to London, and 
writes of ‘ literary breakfastings ’ at the house 
of Helen Maria Wdliams [q. v.l anj q£ 
Mrs. Siddons’s performance of Rosalind 
which did not please her. Next year she 
made the acquaintance of Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi 

S [. v.j, and frequently met at Lichfield Dr. 

arwin, Thomas D^, Richard Lovell Edee^ 
worth. Dr. Parr, Howard the prison re- 
former, and Dr. Johnson. The last she cor- 
dially disliked (of. Nichols, lUvstr. of Lit, 
vii. 321-63). About 1776 Miss &ward fimt 
met Bosw^, whom she subsequently sup- 
ped with particulars concemmg Johnson. 
Boswell, who knew her prejudiw against 
Johnson, offended her by a somewhat cool 
reception of her statements (cf. 
well, ii. 407 ; Gent, Moff, 1793, i. 197 et pas- 
sim). Miss Seward puhlished letters signed 
' Benvolio,’ decrying J ohnson in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ’ in 1786 and 1793 (of. Gent, 
Mag. 1786 i. 126-6, 302-4, 1787 u. 684-6). 

In March 1790 her father died, leavmg 
her mistress of an independent fortune of 
4001. a yoar. She continued to occupy her 
father’s residence, the bishop’s palace, Lich- 
field, 

On the appearance of the first and second 
volumes of Scott's ‘ Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border,’ in 1802, Mies Seward wrote to Scott 
warmly commending it. Despite the pedan- 
try of her style he recognised her 'sound 
sense and vigorous ability.’ She sent him s 
Scottish ballad of her own manufacture, 
' Rich auld Willie’s Farewell,’ and &ott 
placed it among the 'imitations' which form 
a section of the ' Border Minstrelsy.’ He re- 
lates that Miss Seward, whom he had never 
seen, sent him a long and passionate epistle 
on the death of a dear friend whom he hod 
likewise never seen, but conjured him on no 
account to answer the letter since she was 
dead to the world. 'Never were commands 
more literally obeyed,’ wrote Scott to Joanna 
Baillie. ' I remained os aUent as the grave, 
till the lady made so many enquiries after 
me that I was afraid of my death being pre- 
maturely announced by a sonnet or an degy.’ 
In 1807 Scott paid Miss Seward a visit at 
Lichfield, and ^ greatly interested him. 
She characterised the meeting ss ‘ among the 
high-prized honours which my writings mve 
procured for me.’ 

In 1799 Miss Seward published a coUeo- 
tion of original sonnets intended to restore 
the strict rules of the sonnet. She handled 
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the form with some measure of success. 
Leigh Hunt especially admired the sonnet 
entiled ‘ December Slorning,' 1782 (Men, 
Women, and Books, ii. 141). 

Miss Seward published in 1804 a ' Memoir 
of Dr. Darwin,’ which she dedicated to the 
Earl of Carlisle. It consists chiefly of anec- 
dotes of the early part of Darwin’s life, and 
of the society at Dichfleld while he lived 
there. Miss Seward lays claim to the 
verses that form the exordium of Darwin’s 
poem, 'The Botanic Garden.’ Miss Seward, 
It seems, had sent the lines to him in July 
1778, and they were forwarded without her 
knowledge to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,' 
with an alteration in the concluding lines 
(cf. Letters, ii. 311-13, iii. 166-6, v. 833-4). ' 
Robert Anderson denied the truth of this 
assertion (of. Nichols, Illustr. of Lit. vii. 
216-16). Two years after Darwin’s death . 
the lines appeared under Miss Seward’s name 
in Shaw’s 'History of Staffordshire,’ 1798 
(p. 34). Miss Seward’s ‘ Memoir of Darwin ’ 
was severely condemned in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ and she wrote to Scott of the editor, 
•Jeifteys ought to have been his name’ 
(SuiLES, A Publisher and his Friends, i. S^. 

After 1804 her health began to fail. In 
1807 she was attacked by a scorbutic disorder, 
and she died on 26 March 1809. She was 
Wiediuthe cathedral at Lichfleld, where she 
had erected a monument, the work of the 
sculptor Bacon, to her father's memory. It 
commemorates the whole of the Seward 
family. The lines on it to Anna’s memory 
are by Scott. 

Miss Seward was a taU handsome woman 
with regular features and an animated ex- 
pression. Scott says that 'her eyes were 
auburn, of the precise shade and hue of her 
hair, and possessed great eimression.’ Hayley 
described her as 'a handsome likeness of 
those AiR-length pictures of Queen Eliza- 
beth, where the painters gave her majesty 
all the beauty they could, consistent with the 
character of her face ' (Hatlbt, Memoirs, i. 
244). She had a melodious voice, and, m- 
cordiag to Hayley, read aloud ‘ with peculiar 
force and propriety.’ In conversation she 
had great command of literary anecdote (cf. 
Nichols, ZhY. Aneod. ix. 881). Southey de- 
clared that, ' with all her affectation,’ there 
was ' a very likeable warmth and sincerity 
about hex’ (Correspondence of Southey and 
0. Bowles, p. 319). She held tolerant reli- 
gious views, and was a liberal in politics. 
She sympathised with the French revolu- 
tion; ‘I was educated in whiggkm,’ she 
wrote to Dr. Parr in 1793. 

Miss Seward bequeathed her literary works 
and remains to Scott, and her letters (twelve 


I quarto manusermt volumes) to Archibald 
Constable, the Edinburgh publisher. By her 
, request, Scott edited her posthumous com- 
I positions, and in 1810 published the poetical 
worlm in three volumes, preflxing a memoir, 
by himself, with extracts from her letters. 
She had asked Scott to perform a like office 
for the whole of her literary correspondence, 
but he declined 'on principle,’ because he 
had ' a particular aversion to perpetuating 
that sort of gossip.’ The matter was there- 
fore left in the hands of Constable, who 
published in 181 1 the letters written between 
1784 and 1807 in six volumes. With Con- 
stable’s consent, Scott examined the manu- 
script and struck out the extravagant utter- 
ances relating to himself and his work. 
The book had a certain vogue, for in 1813 
appeared ' The Beauties oi Anna Seward,’ 
selected and arranged by W. 0. Oulton. 
Another edition appeared in 1822, and has 
for frontispiece an engraving by Woolnoth 
of the Romney portran. 

Miss Seward’s poetry belongs to the school 
represented by William Hayley [q. v.], and 
satirised Iw Gifford in the 'Baviad’ (cf. 
Stephsit, Thought in theFighieenth Century, 
ii. 467). Her work abound in every sort of 
affectation. Horace Walpole found that she 
had ‘ no im^ination, no novelty.’ He classed 
her with Helen Williams and 'a half a 
dozen more of those harmonious virgpns’ 
whose ‘ thoughts and phrases are like their 
gowns, old remnants cut and turned’ (Wal- 
pole, Letters, ed. Cunningham, ix. 73). Miss 
Mitford described her as ‘ all tinkhng and 
tinsel — a sort of Dr. Darwin in petticoats’ 
(Letters, 2nd ser. ed. Chorley, i. 29). Scott 
was a far more indulgent critic, but he was 
good-natured to a fault, and was perhaps 
flattered as a young man by the attentions 
of a poetess (cf. Looeeaht, Scott, 1 vol. ed. 
pp. 188, 2011. J ohnson remarked to Boswell 
(26 June 1784) that there was nothing equal 
to Miss Seward's description of the sea 
round the North Pole in her elegy on Captain 
Cook (Hill, Boswell, iv. 331), for which 
Hayley was believed to he in part responsible 
(cf. Nichols, Illvstr. of Lit. vii. 216). Dar- 
win called her the inventress of epic elegy 
(cf. PoLWHELE, UnsePd Females, p. 33). At 
times she shows an appreciation of natural 
scenery, and nowand men turns a good line 
(cf. Leioh Htthi, Mm, Women, and Books, 
u. 141). Of her epitaphs, that on Gilbert 
Walmsle^q. v.] is inscribed on bis tomb in 
Lichfield Cathe&al (BiXL, Boswell, i. 81 n.) ; 
another, on Garrick, was intended for tus 
monument in the same place, but the sculptor 
neglected to leave space for it. The third 
volume of the poems contains paraphrases 

4x2 
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and imitations of Horace, although she knew 
no Latin. In 1788 she wrote a sermon for 
a young clergyman, who preached it, and it 
was probably not the sole composition of 
the kind she attempted (cf. Gent. Ma^. 1801, 
i. 113, 196, 396). 

Besides the portrait by Romney, already 
mentioned, which seems to liuTe been ra- 
graved both by Woolnoth and Bidle^, Miss 
Seward sat for a miniature to Smart in 1771 
and to Miers in 1777. A portrait painted 
in 176S by Kettle, and engraved by Cordon, 
forms a frontispiece to the first volume _ of 
the letters, and was in 1811 in the possession 
of Thomas White of Lichfield. 

[Scott’s memoir, prefixed to the poems, 1810 ; 
Miss Seward’s Letters, 6 vols. 1811; A Swan 
and her Friends, by E. V. Lucas, 1907 j autho- 
rities cited.] B. L. 

SEWAB,D,TH0MAS(1708-1790),canon 
of Lichfield and of Salisbury, son of John 
Seward of Badsey, Worcestershire, bom in j 
1708, was admitted a foundation scholar of { 
Westminster school in 1728. He was elected 
by theschoolto scholarships atChrist Church, 
Oxford, and Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1727, but upon his rejection by both uni- 
versities he became a pensioner of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. iu 1730 and M.A. in 1734; then he 
became travelling tutor to Lord CharleeFitz- 
roy, third son or the Duka of Grafton, who 
died while on the tour in Itoly in 1789 (cf, 
WAhrozE, Zeiteri, ed. Cunningham, viiL 
416). The Duke of Grafton simsequen^ 
promised some preferment for Seward. H!o 
became rector of Eyam, Derbyshire, and 
Kingsley, Stafibrdalure. He also obtained 
tbe prebend of BubbenhaU in the church of 
Lichfield, though the date of his admission 
does not appear, and on 30 April 1766 he 
was collated to the prebend of Flpa Parva 
in the same church. He was installed in 
the prebend of Lyme and Halstock in the 
chu^ of Salisbury on 6 June 1766. He 
resided at Lichfield from 1764, and was ac- 
quainted with Dr. Johnson, whom he used 
to entertain on his visits to Lichfield. Bos- 


field Cathedral. The monument was eis- 
cnted by Bacon, and the verses which fv,™ 
pert of the epitaph wme the composition of 
Sir Walter Scott. His portrait, pamted bv 
Wright of Derby, was engraved by Cromell 
for Miss Seward’s ‘Letters,’ vol. ii. 

Seward edited, in conjunction with Svinn- 
son, the ‘ Works ’ of Beaumont and Fletcher 
and wrote the preface, 10 vols. London’ 
1760, 8vo. It was a poor performance ' 
Coleridge exclaimed in his ‘ Lectures on 
Shakespeare’ (p. 146): 'Mr. Seward! Mr. 
Seward 1 you may be, and I trust you ore.aii 
angel, but yon were an ass ! ’ ‘Hie Female 
Eight to Literatm-e ’ and four other poems 
by Seward were printed in Dodsley’s ‘ Col- 
lection,’ ii. 296-808 (of. Gent. Mag. 1780, 
p. 123). Seward alao published : 1. ‘The 
Conformity between Popery and Paganism 
London, 1746, 8vo [e£ MiDDLEros, Coir- 
v^s]^. 2. A curioua sermon, preached at 
Licbheld in 1766, entitled ‘ The late dreadfiil 
Earthquakes no proof of God’s particular 
Wrath against the Portuguese.’ 

[Boswell's Johnson, ed. Hill; Gent. Mag. 1790 
i. 280, 389 ; Graduati Cantsbr. ; LoNeTB’sFasti, 
ed. Hardy, i. 688, 621, ii. 872 ; Nichols’s Ulnsti. 
of Lit.; Nichols’s Lit. Aneed.; Welch’s Alnsini 
Weatmon., ed. Phillimore, pp. 281, 296.1 

T. 0. 

SEWAED, WILLIAM (1747-1799), 
man of letters, tbe only son of William ^ 


then uie chief brewers of beer in London), 
was borninJannaxy 1747. Wheaveryyoung 
he was trained at a small aeminair near 
Cripplegate, and he is aaid to have been at 
Harrow school in December 1767 (Thobs- 
XON, Harrow School, pp. 136-8). For a time 
be was at Charterhouse school, and on 
4 June 1764 he matriculated from Oriel 
College, Oxford. As he was possessed of 
considerable property and had no taste for 
trade, he defined, to his father’s dismay, 
to continue in tbe family business. 

On quitting the xmiversity Seward tra- 
velled on the continent, particularly in Italy, 
and then returned to London with a con- 
firmed love of literature and the fine arts, 


well describes him as a great valetudinarian, 
and ‘a genteel, well-bred, dignified clergy- 
man, who had lived much in the great woidd.’ 
In 1779 he was portrayed as the Canon 
in the novel ‘Columella,’ byEiohard Graves 
(1716-1804) [q. v.] He died at the bishop’s 
palace, Liclmeld, on 4 March 1790. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of the Eev. John 
Hunter, headmaster of Lichfield grammar 
school, and was father of Anna Seward 
[q. V.], the authoress, who caused a monu- 
pient to be erected to her parents in Licb- 


and a pronounced tendency to hypochon- 
dria. lie invariably spent the winter in Lon- 
don and the summer iu the country (BuBNip, 
Memoirs, iii. 266). He was a great favourite 
in the house of the Tbrales at Streatham, 
where Dr. Johnson often met him. To John- 
son’s rooms in London he was a frequent 
vieitor, and he was among the friends that 
attended the doctor’s funeral. Pan con- 
sulted him on Jobuson’s epitaph, and Seward 
made a suggestion which was adopted. With 
letters of lecommeudation from Johnson to 
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Jtoswell Be visited EdinBiirgB and tBe 
Biwhlands in 1777. In August 1781 he made 
the ‘western tour’ in England, calling in 
evaiy town on ‘a doctor, apothecary, or 
chemist,’ about his health, and extracting at 
the same time information about the place 
and its surroundings. Two years later (J una 
irSSj he was going to Faria and then to 
Flanders, to study the pictures of Clauds 
Lorraine. Miss Seward, an old acquaintance 
but no relation, met him at Buxton in June 
1793. 

Seward was a member of the Eumelean 
Club that met at the Blenheim tavern in 
Bond Street, and of the Essex Club founded 
by Dr. Johnson early in 1784. He was 
elected F.Il.S. on 11 Feb. 1779 and F.S.A. on 
iS March 1779. He died of a dropsy at his 
lodgings, Dean Street, Soho, on 24 Aprill799, 
and was buried in the family vault at 
Finchley on 1 May. His portrait was pointed 
by George Dance on 6 May 1793, and en- 
graved by William Daniell. A second por- 
trait of liim, by J. G. Wood, was engraved 
by Holl, and published on 3 .Tune 1790. 

Seward was ‘ in action all benevolence.’ 
In the ‘Poems of Mrs. John Hunter’ (2nd 
edit. 1303, pp. Tdr-b) is an elegy in praise of 
his benevolence. He did not ‘ disdam ’ Tom 
Paine, and he subscribed ten guineas towards 
purchasing an annuity for Person (Wat- 
(lOW, Xife of Por,'On, p. 99). While doing 
good to every one, he spoke well of nobody, 
yet he could be, when be cbose, a piquant and 
gtimulating conversationalist. Miss Burney, 
who made hie acquaintance in 1777, had 
always ‘a true esteem for him,’ as hie pre- 
tence of aflectation and his spirit of satire 
were hnt ‘ quizziness ’ (cf. CnATniiir, Early 
life of Rogers, pp. 168-74). 

Many articles, including a series of ‘Be- 
miniscentia,’ were supplied hv Seward to 
the ‘TFhitehall Evening Posv and ha con- 
tnbuted anecdotes and literary discoveries 
to Oadell’s ‘ Eepository’ and the ' European 
Magazine.’ Hie papers of ‘Drosaiona^ in 
the ‘ Enropeau Magazine,’ beginning in Oc- 
tober 17S9, p. 243, formed the basis of his 
aaonymons ‘Anecdotes of some Distin- 
guished Persons’ (1796-7)( 6 vols., which 
passed into a fifth edition in four volumes 
in 1804. This was followed in 1799 by two 
volumes of ‘ Biogmphiana.’ These worlts 
showed much reading and were deservedly 
popular, Mathias in the ‘ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture’ (2nd dialogue, lines 61 and 62), speaks 
of Seward as a ‘ publick bagman for scraps,' 
but in a note describes the volumes os ‘ very 
entertaining but very dear,’ aud their author 
as the best ‘ compiler of auecdotes except 
Huiace Wolpole.’ 


[Foster’s .41umni Oxon, ; European Mag. Oo- 
I tober 1799, pp. 219-20 (by Isaac Reed, aud 
I nith 6Dgr.ived portrait); Gent. Mug. 1799, i. 

439-40 ; Monthly Mag. 1 790, p, 334 ; ‘Memoirs 
^ of Dr. Burney, li. 87-9, Ifii ; Early DLary ot 
I F. Bnmpy, ii. 1 68 ; Madame d’Arblay's Diary, 

i. 140-1, 178, 226, 231-3, 426, ii. 66, 71, 88-9, 
95, 233-4, iv. 173-4, vi. 187 ; Nichols’s Lit. 
Anecd. ii. 553, 638, iii. 399, iz. 467; Gold- 
smith's Worts, ed. Gibbs, v. 412-14; Anna 
Seward’s Lettere, iii. 265-6, iv. 53-8; Hay- 
■rord’s Piozzi, ii. 75; Boswell, ed. HiU, ii, 337, 
iii. 123, iv. 198,423, 445 ; Johnson’s Letters, ed. 
Hill. i. 846, ii. 33, 35, 299, 434.] W. P. O. 

sewa:^, wixliam wenmajst (ji. 

1800), writer on Irish polities and topo- 
published at Dublin : 1. ' The 
Itights of the People asserted, and the Ne- 
cessity of a more equal Representation in 
Parliament stated and proved,’ &c,, 1788, 
8vo (a fervidly patriotic efiusion, dedicated 
to 'the Volunteers of Ireland,’ displaying, 
however, considerable knowledge of politico 
and constitutional history). 2. ‘ The Hiber- 
nian Gazateer,’ 1789, 12mo. 3. ‘Topographia 
Hibernica . . . giving a ComMete View of 
the CivE and Ecclesiastical State of the 
country : arranged alphabetically, with Ap- 
pendices,’ 1706, 4to) it is defeated to 
WUliam Robert, duke of Leinster, end has 
for fronti^iece an engraving of the Round 
Tower of Roscrea, Tipperary j for the ancient 
topography, Archdall and Ledwich were fol- 
lowed; a copy in the British Museum (inter- 
leaved) has manuscript notes by the author ; 
among these is on alphabetical list of the Eng- 
lish Boventuiers in Ireland during the first 
English invasion, under Henry II; ue book is 
described in Peers ‘ Bibliotheca Hibernica ’ as 
‘avaluabletopographicaldictionaiy.’ 4. ‘ Col- 
lectanea Pohtica; or the Political Trans- 
actions of Ireland, 1700-1808,’ 1803, 8vo 
(the British Museum has no copy). 

[Seward’s Works ; Allibone's Diet. Eagl. Lit. 

ii. 2000.] G. Lb G. N, 

BHWEL, WILLIAM (1654;1720), 
Quaker historian, son of Jacob Williamson 
Sewel, a free citizen and surgeon of Amster- 
dam, was horn there in 1064, His paternal 
grandfather, William Sewel, a Brownist of 
Kidderminster, emigrated firom England to 
escape religions persecution, and married a 
native of Utrecht. !]^s mother, Judith Zin- 
epenning, daughter of a German papiBt, after- 
wards a baptist, was a woman of stro^ cha- 
racter. Shejoined the quakeis in 1667, after 
hearing WUEam Ames (d. 1662) [^v.], be- 
came an eloquent minister, visited England 
in 1603, was author of ‘A Serious Reproof to 
the Flemish Baptists,’ 1060, a ‘Book of Pro- 
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t^erbs ’ (translated into £!nglLsli by William 
Gaton [q. t.], London, 1663), ‘ An Epistle ’ 
(Snwnt, Sist, ii. 125-8), and other small 
boohs. She died at Amsterdam on 10 Sept. 
1664, aged 34. Her husband predeceased 
her. 

Sewel was brought up by an uncle. At 
eight he was fau'ly proficient in Latin 
(Cri^ and Ms Correspondents, p. 69), hut 
was soon apprenticed to a weaver, and pur- 
sued his study of languages in the intervals 
of throwing the shuttle. At fourteen he 
visited his mother's Mends in England. 
Beturning to Holland after a sojourn of ten 
months, he obtained work as a translator, con- 
tributed regularly to the ‘Amsterdam Oou- 
rant ’ and other papers, wrote verses, and 
conducted a ^iodicm. In spite of an invita- 
tion from William Penn to become master of 
the quaher school opened at Bristol, Sewel 
remained in Amsterdam until his death on 
13 March 1720. He was married, and had 
issue. A portrait, by Rademaker, engraved 
by He Later, is in the ‘ Boekzaal der geleerde 
Werreld,’ 1706 j another engraving, by J. 0. 
Philipps, forma the frontispiece of both the 
first and second editions of his dictionary. 

Sewel sjpent twenty-five years in prepar- 
ing his principal work, ‘ The Histo^ of the 
Rise, Increase, and Progress of the Ohristion 
People called Quakers.’ It was first published 
in Dutch, ‘ Histori van de Opkompste, Aanwas 
en Toortgang der Christenen bekend by den 
naam van Q.uakers,’ Amsterdam, 1717, fol. 
f another edition, 1742). The English edition 
(London, 1722, fol.), dedicated to George I, 
although desci'ibed by its author as ‘ rudis in- 
digestaque moles,’ is remarkable as the pro- 
duct of a writer who had only spent ten 
months in England. It was largely under- 
taken to correct the misrepresentations of 
‘Historia Quakeriana’ (Amsterdam, 1695, 
8vo ; English translation, London, 1696, 8vo, 
by Gerard Croese, a German, to whom ^wel 
had liimself given many letters and norra- 
tives&om England). Sewel’sworkwas based 
upon amass of correspondence^ George Fox’s 
‘ Journal,’ and, for the public history. Claren- 
don’s ‘ Rebellion ’ and Ludlow’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 
Its accuracy has never been implied, and 
it remains a classical authority. The * His- 
tory ’ was reprinted, London, 1725, fol. 1795, 
8vo, 2 vols. m9-80, 1811, and 6th ed. 1834. 
American editions appeared at Philadelphia, 
1728, fol. and 1832 (cf. HiLnsnumt’s Issues 
q/’fAePMa<fe7pAia Press,!. 92-3), Burlington, 
New Jersey, 1774 j and New York, 1844, 
2 vols. (with a life of the autho^. It was 
translatod into German, 'Die Geschichte 
von dem Ursprung,’ 1742, foL, and abridged 
for children, London, 1864, 16mo. 


Sewel’s other works are: 1. 'A lor™ 
Dictionary of Englhh-Dutch,’' 2 nta \m 
sterdam, 1691, 4to ; 6th ed. 1764 ; 4 ,' 17% 
^ ‘A Compendious Guide to the Low 
Dutch Language' (English and DutcW 
Amsterdam, 1700, 12mo; other editima 
1726, 1740,' 1747: 1760-86. These t^o 
were reprinted together, 1708, 4to. It ■Ras 
reissued by S. H. Wilcocke, London, 1798 
8vo, who in pruning Sewel’s ‘ exuberant difful 
Biveness’ discards the illustrative phrases 
which are a great feature of his wort 
S^^^ratio in Luxum ’ (Latin and Dutch), 

Sewel edited the ‘ Grammaire HohaudoUe 
of Philippe la Grue,’ 1744, 3rd ed. 1763,4th, 
1786, and translated the following into Dutch 
from the Englieh : Robert Boyle’s ' Disquisi- 
tion about the final causes of Natural TMnes,’ 
1888 ; Penn’s ‘ No Cross, no Crown,' lOsT 
ISmo, and his ‘ Good Advice to the Church 
of England,’ i&o., 1687, 4to ; Bishop Bur- 
net’s ‘ Short Histq^ of the Reformation of 
the Church of England,' 1690; Steven 
Crisp’s ' Way to the Kingdom of Heaven,’ 
1696, 8vo; WilliamDampier’s ‘New Voyage 
round the World,’ The Hague, 1698-1700 
(Leyden, 1707, 1737), the rare and curious 
account of shipwreck, entitled ‘ God’s Pro- 
tecting Providence,’ &o., Philadelphia, 1099 
(2nd edit. London, 1700 ; 7th edit. 1790), of 
Jonathan Dickinson (d. 1722). From the 
Latin: Basil Kennett’s 'Romas Antiquae 
Notitia,’ published in Seine’s ‘ Besohiyvmg 
van Oud en Niew Rome,’ 1704,fol. ; and the 
works of Josephus, 1722, fol. From French, 
David Martin’s 'Histoh’e du Vieui et du 
Nouveau Testament,’ 1700 ; and fiiom the 
German, Gottfried Arnold’s ' Wahre Abbil- 
dung der ersten Christen,’ 1700, fol. ; another 
edition, 1703. He also translated into Dutch, 
Matthew Prior’s ‘Ode on King William's 
Arrival in Holland,’ 1695, 4to. 

[Sewel’s Hist, of the Biee, &c., prelhce; Me- 
moirs of J. Eendellip. 162 ; Friends' Biogwhical 
Catalogue of Portraits, p. 599 ; Steven's EisU of 
the Scottish Ohuxch, i^tterdum, p. 272 ; 'Woge- 
naor’s Amsterdam, xi. 326 ; Chalmers's Biogr. 
Diet, xxvii. 361 ; Von der Aa’s Biogr. 'Wooiden- 
boek, xvii. 636 ; Gent. Mag. July 1785, p. 504, 
where be is called Dr. Seveley, and June 1812, 
p, 631 ; Friends' Monthly Mag. ii. 146 ; British 
Friend, December 1860, p. 294; the present 
writer’s Onsp and bis Correspondents, pp. ri, 
zxxiii, 1, 6, 8, 28, 47, 69 ; Smith’s Cat. of Friends' 
Books, ii. 560, 979; Story’s Journal, U 490; 
Delvenne’s Biogr. du Boyauma desPayB-B<iB,iv. 
406 ; Fiienda’ Quarterly Mag. and Review, 1832, 
pp. 117-19, where lettraa from Sewel to John 
Penington are printed. The Meeting for Suffer- 
ings owns a bound quarto manuscript volume in 
Sewol’s autograph containing copies of his letters 
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in Iiitia to 'William Poaa, Tbomas Elwood, 
ILeoilore Eccleston, Bishop Gilbort Burnet, 6s- 
Crosse, Josiah Martin, Christopher Meidel, 
end many other persons, the last dated August 
1719.] O. P, S. 

SEWELL, &EOEGE (5. 1726), eontro- 
rersiahst and hack-writer, bom at Windsor, 
vros the eldest son of John Sewell, treasurer 
and chapter-clerk to the dean and canons of 
Windsor, and was descended from the ancient 
family of Sewell living at Great Henny in 
Essex. He was educated at Eton, and his 
poem of ‘ The Pavourite, a simile,’ embodies 
reminiscences of his Eton life fcf. Souihev, 
later Poets, i. 263-4). He men went to 
Feterhouse, Cambridge, and graduated B. A. 
in 1709 ; for a time he studied medicine 
under Boerhaave at the university of Leyden, 
and about July 1725 he took the degree of 
M.B. at Edinburgh. 

Sewell practised at first in London, but 
without success. He then retired to Hamp- 
stead, where he met with better fortune, 
until three other physicians came to the same 
place, and rained his practice. Under the 
pressure of want he become a booksellers’ 
back, publishing numerous poems, transla- 
tions, and political and other pamphlets. 
He died of cousui^tion at Hampstead, in 
neat poverty, on 8 Peb. 1726-6. On 12 Feb. 
he was accoided a pauper’s funeral. His 
pathetic verses, prophetic of his death, are 
cited in Campbell’s ‘ Specimens of the British 
Poets’ (1841, p. S46). 

In early life SeweU inclined to toiyism, 
and was a bitter critic of Bishop Burnet, 
whom he attacked in five pamphlets (1718- 
1716). His animosity extended to the bishop’s 
son, and he brought out anonymously in 1716 
a satirical ' True Account of the Life and 
W’'ritings of Thomas Bumet.’ SeweU also 
wrote in the torv interest ‘ Hemarks upon a 
Pamphlet intituled fObsarrations upon the 
State of the Nation’] (anon.) 1713 (3rd edit., 
1714) ; and ' Schism destructive of the Go- 
vernment : a Defence of the BiU for prevent- 
ing the Growth of Schism. ; ’ 2nd emt. 1714, 
in which he answered the arguments of Sir 
Fi.ichaid Steele. Afterwards he attached 
himself to the cause of Sir Hobert Walpole, 
and issued ‘ The Besigners vindicated : by a 
Gentleman,’ 1718, wmch went through four 
editions in that year, and was succeeded by 
‘The Resigners, Part ii. and last,’ 1718. 

SeweU’s best-known production in g^eral 
literature was his ‘ Tragedy of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, as it is acted at the Theatre in Idn- 
cok’s Tun Fields,’ 1719 ; 6th edit, with a new 
scene (and prefatory verses fiom Amhurst 
and others), 1722 ; 6th edit. 1746. The au- 
thor traded on the national hatred of Spain, 


Quin played the part of the hero in this 
piece, which was produced on 16 Jan. 1718- 
1719, and was often repeated. It vt as re- 
vived for one night at Drury Lane, 14 Dec. 
1789 (Notes and Queries, Srd sei. ii. 412). 

Sewell contrived to link his name with 
thoseofmanyillustriouBwnters of this period. 
Verses by him are in Prior’s ‘ Collection of 
Poems,' 1709 (of. Poems of Prior, 1742, pp. 
xlvi-lj of. ii. 76). He twice defended Ad- 
dison’s ‘ Cato,’ in pamphlets issued in 1713 
and 1716 (cf. JoHNSOir, Lives, ed. Ounning- 
ham, ii. 139). He wrote the preface for Ad- 
dison’s ‘ AlispeUanies in Verse and Prose,' 
1726, which include two translations by him 
(viz. the ‘ Puppet-show,’ pp. 20-4, and ‘The 
Barometer,’ pp. 29-82). A coot of verses by 
him was added to ‘ Sir Richaid Steele’s Re- 
cantation’ (Ajtker, Steele, ii. 74). SeweU 
bore a principal part in the fifth volume of 
the ‘ Tatlar,’ sometimes called ‘The spurious 
Tntler,’ which was edited by William Har- 
rison, and in the ninth or ‘ spurious’ volume 
of the ' Spectator.’ Ha wrote a ‘ Life and 
Character of Mr. JohnPhilips,' author of ‘The 
Splendid Shilling ’ (2nd edit. 1715 ; 3td edit. 
1720), which was aleo issued with the works 
of Philips, and down to 1760 was often re- 
printed. To Pope's edition of Shakespeare 
(1726) Sen eU added a seventh volume, con- 
taining ‘ Venus and Adonis, Torquin andLu- 
crece, Miscellany Poems, Essay on the Stage, 
Glossary and remarks on the Plays.’ The 
same pieces formed the eighth volume of a 
Dublin edition issued in 1725 and 1726, and 
the tenth volnme of a London edition in 1728. 
It was perhaps in consequence of this unso- 
licited contribution thatPope, in the first edi- 
tion of his ‘Epistle to Dr. ArbutOmotj’ wrote 
of ‘ Sanguine Sew — ’ (line 184), which was 
afterwards altered to 'Slashing Bentley’ 
(Wbris, ed. Courthope, iii. 264). To George 
Oheyne’s ‘HistoryofHlni8eIf'(174S, to. 44- 
49) was added SeweU’s account of Ar^bald 
Pitcaime, of whose 'medical dissertation' 
Sewell issued a translation with J. T. Desa- 
gulieiB in 1717. He assisted in the translor 
tion of Ovid’s ‘ Metamoiyhoses ’ (17 17), which 
was projected in opposition to that 01 Garth, 
sltbough Sewell addressed the latter ' as his 
dear Iriend’ in a poem in his ‘New Collec- 
tion’ (anon.), 1720. He contributed to, and 
probably supervised, a volume of ‘Sacred 
Misc^onies’ (cirea 1718), and he prepared 
in 1717 a very had edition of the ‘ Poems of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey ’ (Niohois, 
Idt. Aneodotes, viii. 801, 304 ; Pops, Works, 
ed. Courthope, v, 208). 

Others or his publications in general lite- 
rature were : 1. ‘ The Patriot : a Poem. In- 
scribed to Robert, Earl of Oxford,’ 1712 ; in 
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his ‘Po'fhuinoiis Works’ (1728) the name 
of the representative patriot was changed to 
Walpole, 2. ‘ An Epistle from Sempronia to 
Oethegus, with llerfy ’ (anon.), 1713 ; a satii-e 
on the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. 
3. ‘ The Proclamation of Cupid, or a Defence 
ofWom^n; a Poem from Chaucer,’ 1718, re- 
printed in No. 6 infra, 4. ‘ Poems on several 
Occasions,’ 1719. 6. ‘A new Collection of 
original Poems’ (anon.), 1720. 6. Pos- 

thumous Works, viz, ‘ Tragedy of King 
Bichard I,’ ‘ Essays and Poems,’ 1728 ; edited 
hy hie brother, Gregory Sewell. Some of 
his poems are inserted in Nichols’s ' Collec- 
tion,’ vii. 133-40, and in Bell's ‘Pugitive 
Poetry,’ vi. 111-16. Long letters to and 
from iiim are in the correspondence of John 
Dennis (1721), i. 122-6, and in the works 
of Aaron IliU (1768), i. 9-19, ii. 406-13 (cf, 
Ifotes and Queries, 2nd ser. ii. 423), 

[Jacob's Poetical Hegister, i. 177-8, 328; 
Park’s Hampstead, pp. 323-7 : Brit. Essayists, 
ed, Chalmers, vol. i. p. Ixzzi, rol. v. p. Ixxii; 
Cibber’s Lives of the Poets, iv. 188-31 ; Halkett 
and Laing’s Diet, of Anon. Lit. ii. 121.5, 1716, iii. 
2158, 2184, iv. 2680.] W. P. 0. 

SEWELL, HENEY (1807-1879), first 
premier of New Zealand, was the fourth son 
of Thomas Sewell, a solicitor, who was 
steward of the Isle of Wight, and of Jane, 
youngest doubter of John Edwards, curate 
of Newport. Richard Clarke Sewell (1803- 
1864) [q, V.], Dr. James Edward Sewell, 
and William Sewell ^1805-1874) |q. v.] were 
his brothers, and Elizabeth Missing Sewell, 
the novelist. Ins sister. He was born at 
Newport on 14 Sept. 1807jand educated at 
Hyde Abbey school, near Wincheslei'. He 

C ''ified as a solicitor, and joined his father’s 
in 1826, living first in Newport and 
then at Fidford. He moved to Brookhurst, 
hut, on the death of his first wife in 1844, 
went to reside in London, where he interested 
himself in the Canterbury Association for 
the Colonisation of New Zealand, ultimately 
becoming secretary and deputy ohainnan in 
1860. 

At the end of 1862 Sewell was sent out 
to New Zealand to wind up the afiaira of 
the association. Arriving in February 1853, 
he settled at Lyttleton (whence ho after- 
wards moved to Nelson), and commenced 
practice as a solicitor. ■ In May 1864 he was 
elected to the House of Bepresentatives as 
member for Christchurch, and from June to 
August was in the Fitzgerald ministry. He 
became on 7 May 1666 the first premier on 
the introduction of responsible oovemment, 
hut on 13 May he resigned oeoanae the 
crown declined to allow the ministry full 
responsibility. On 2 June 1866 he joined 


the first Stafford ministry as colonial trei 
simer and commissioner of customs, and h, 13 
office till April] 850. From 12 July 1 
to August 1862 he was attornev-gf/eral in 
the Fox ministry, in December 1861 gi\ins 
up his seat in the House of BepresentativeJ 
and becoming member of the legislative 
conncil for Wellin^on ; he continued as at- 
torney-general under Alfred Domett [q.vl 
till January 1 863. He was minister of iMtice 
in Sir A. Weld’s first ministry from24NoT. 
1864 to 16 Oct. 1865, and again under .Sir 
J. Fox from 28 June 1869 to 10 i'=!ept. 1872, 
For his notion in joining this government he 
was violent^ attacked in the lower house 
and on 17 Oct. 1872 made a long and cho^ 
rocteristic personal explanation in the coun- 
cil (A’cio Zealand Debates, xii. 733). Thus 
for more than ten years Sewell was one of 
the most active and prominent of New Zea- 
land politicians (cf. Qisboexe), 

Sewell left New Zealand in the spring of 
1876, and went to reside at Romfori^ Essex, 
where his eldest son was cui-ate. He moved 
to Salisbury Villa, Station Eoad, Cambridge, 
where he died on 14 May 1879. He was 
buried at Warosley, Huntingdonshire. 

Sewell married first, on 16 May 1801, 
Lucinda Mariann^ eldest daughter of 
General William Nedham of Mount Olive, 
Jamaica, and Widoombo, Batb, M.P. for 
Athenry in the last Irish parliament, 1798- 
1800) (she died, 28 July 1844, leaving six 
children); secondly, on 23 Jan. I860. Eliza- 
beth (d. 1880), second daughter 01 Capt. 
Edward Kittoe, E.N., of Deal. 

Sewell was author of ‘ A Letter to Lord 
Worsley on the Burdens affecting Beal Pro- 
perty,’ 1846 ; of 'Thoughts on the Belations 
of Men to the External World,’ 1848, and of 
pamphlets on New Zealand politics, 

[Friv.Ue information gathered by Hr. M. 0 
Owen, also from Miss E. M. iSewell; Hennell’s 
Diet, of AustriiUsian Biography; Gisborne’s New 
Zealand Bulere and Statesmen.] 0. A. H. 

SEWELL, JONATHAN (1766-1839), 
chief justice of Lower Canada, son of Jona- 
than feewell (1728-1796), the last attorney- 
general of Massachusetts, was horn at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in June 1706, in the 
‘old family mansion,’ came over to England 
with his parents, and was educated at Bristol 
grammar school. In 1786 he went with his 
father to New Brunswick and studied law 
in the office of AVard Chipman, going to 
Quebec in 1789, where he was called to the 
bar of Lower Canada on 30 Oct. 1789. to 
1793 he became solicitor-general, and in 
1796 attorney-general and advocate-general; 
about the same time he entered the House 
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of As'embly as member for William Uenry, 
for -which he sat through three parliaments, 
till in 1808 he became chief j u-stiee of Quebec, 
-.jeaherof the legislative council, and presi- 
dent of the executive council. 

One of his earliest acts as chief justice 
produced a remarhable episode in Canadian 
history. In 1809 he introduced rules of 
pmctioe into the procedure of the courts. In 
ISll they -were attacked by the assembly, 
under the leadership of James Stuart (178U- 
1858) [q. v.l, as a breach of privilege hy law- 
making anu as affecting the liberty of the 
subject. Sewell was impeached for subvert- 
ing the constitution, and charged -with nudi- 
cious influence over the governor, leading to 
various specified acts which covered the 
irhole range of conflict between the house 
and the government under Sir James Henry 
Craig [m v.], the press cases, the Bedard 
rose, and the John Henry scandal. Monk, 
chief justice of Montreal, was joined in the 
indictment. The new governor, Sir George 
Prevost (1767-181 6) [q. v.], tried to bring the 
assembly to reason and incurred its -wrath. 
Sewell went to England to defend himself, 
and was W its order in 1816 restored to 
lib post. It was clear to the home govern- 
ment that the action of the assembly was due 
tt political and religious animosity wbieh 
had probably been inflamed by SewolTs 
jarcasui and indifterenco ; but Sir .John 
Coape Sherbrooke [q. v.], -who had succeeded 
Prevost, stated that Sewell’s reinstatement 
added enormously to the difficulties of the 
government. Early in 1817 an effort was 
made to revive the impeachments, bat Stuart 
aaddenly seemed to lose his influence ; the 
natter was dropped, and Sewell received 
compensation for Ul-teeatment. The rest of 
his career was uneventful. In 1839 he re- 
signed his seat on the councU, and in 1838 
the post of chief justice. He died in Quebec 
on IS Nov. 1839, and was buried amid gene- 
ral mourning. Sewell was married, and had 
three sons, who settled in Quebec. 

Sewell was an excellent chief jastice,Btem, 
but -with OTeat command of tem;^. He 
was created an honorary LL,D. hy Harvard 
University. 

He published; 1. ‘A Plan for the Fede- 
ration of the British Provinces of North 
America,’ 1814. 2. ‘An Essay on the Judi- 
cial History of France,’ 1824. 3. ‘ The Ad- 
vantages of Opening the St. Lawrence,’ 1824. 

4. ‘Dark Bays of Canada,’ 1831. 

rMorgan’s Sketches of Celebrated Canadians, 
and Bimiotheca Canadensis ; Quehec Mercury, 

12 Nor. 183Q, and a letter in issue of 16 Nov. 

1839 ; Boger’s History of Canada, pp. 254-7, 

321, 326.] 0. A. S. 
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SEWELL, M ABY (1797-1884) , authoress, 
was born on 6 April 1797, at Sutton in 
Suffolk. She was daughter of John Wright, 
a gentleman-farmer, and his wife Ann, 
daughter of John Holmes of Tivetshall, 
Norfolk. Both parents were members of the 
Society of Friends. When Mary was twelve 
her father gave up farming, and joined busi- 
ness with a shipovmer at Yarmouth. With 
the exception or a year i^ent at a school at 
Tottenham, Mary received her education at 
home. All regular study ended at the age 
of fifteen, when she commenced reading on 
her own account such authors as Moore, 
Byron, Southey, and SooU. Her father’s 
affairs not prospering, she was for a time 
governess in a school in Essex. In 1819 she 
married Isaac Sewell, youngest son of Wil- 
liam Sewell of Great 'Yarmouth, who hud 
courted her for five years. They settled at 
Yarmouth, and there a daughter Anna was 
bom on SO March 1820. Soon afterwards 
they came to London, where a son Philip 
was born on 14 Jon. 1822. Isaac Sewell 
was not successful in business. At one 
time he kept a small shop near Bishopsgate 
Street, at another travelled for a large 
Nottingham lace factory. At length, in 18S5, 
he was appointed mana^ of the London 
and County Joint-Stock Bank at Brighton. 
For the next ten years the family lived at 
Brighton, and subsequently at Lancing, Hay- 
ward’s Heath, and Grayling Wells, until 1867 
(when Sewell retired from the bank ). Mrs. 
Sewell busied herself with the training of 
her children, writing for them her first 
book, ‘Walks -with Mamma,’ in words of 
one Billable. In 1836 she left the Society 
of Friends for the church of Eng-lond, into 
-which she was eventually baptised, Her 
tone of mind was deeply religious, and she 
took great interest in philanthropic move- 
ments. She -woe a member of -the Anti- 
Slavery Association. 

In her sixtieth year Mrs. Sewell began 
seriously to write verses, with the object of 
inculcating moral -virtues in all relations of 
life. ‘ Homely Ballads ’ was printed for pri- 
vate circulation in 1858 (it reached a fortieth 
thousand in 1889). Shortly afterwards 
Mrs. Sewell went to live at Blue Lodge, 
Wick, within a short distance of both Bath 
and Bristol, and there most of her works 
were -written. In 1860 appeared her ballad, 

‘ Mather’s Last Words,’ which had an un- 
precedented sale of 1,088,000 copies. It tells 
m simple language the story of two poor 
hoys who were kept from evil oouisee by 
the memory of their mother’s last words. 
Of another ballad, ‘ Our Father’s Care,' 1861, 
nofrwer than 776, OOOcopiesweiesold; <Chil- 
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dren of SuTumerbrooik,' 1869, a tale in Terse 
for little schoolgirls, and 'Patience Hart’s 
Experiences in Service,’ 1862, a prose tale, 
each had a sale of thirty-three thousand 
copies. Her stories 'were short, and published 
in pamphlet form. 

In 1867 Mrs. Sewell returned to Norfolk, 
and spent the rest of her days at Old Catton, 
near Norwich. There her daughter died in 
April 1878, and her husband on 7 Nov. fol- 
lowing. Mrs. Sewell’s old age was remarkably 
vigorous. She died on 10 June 1884, and 
was buried beside her husband and daughter 
in the Friends’ burying-ground at Lamas, 
Norfolk. 

The popularity of her verses was due to 
the simplicity of language and form, to the 
simple faith they inculcated, and to the 
obviousness of the moral. Her poems were 
collected in 1861 under the title of ‘ Stories 
in Verse,’ and again after her death in 
1886, as ' Poems and Ballads,' in two 
volumes, with a memoir by Mrs. Bayly. 

Aiwa Se-wdii. (1820-1878), authoress, only 
daughter of the above, was bom at Yar- 
mouth on 30 March 1820. The severe 
spraining of both ankles in early childbed 
lamed her, and made her an invalid for life. 
La 1871 she began in the intemls of sick- 
ness to write her attractive ‘ autobioOTaphy ’ 
of a borse ; it was published in 1877 under 
the title of ‘ Black Beauty,' and had a remark- 
able success (nearly a hundred thousand 
copies had been sold by 1894, when a new 
edition appeared). It was translated into 
French, Italian, and Grermaii. Its general 
aim was to induce kindness and sympathy 
towards horses, while it specially denounced 
the use of the bearing-rein ; it was warmly 
recommended by the Boyal Society for the 
Prevention of Oruelty to Animals. Miss 
Sewell died in April 1878. 

[Life and Letters of Mrs. Sewell by Mrs. 
Bayly, 1889, with portraits of Mrs. Sewell and 
her daughter ; Beronshire House Portraits, pp. 
600-2; Allibone’s Diet, ii. 2001, and Sup- 
plement, ii. 1332 ; private information.] £. L. 

SEWELL, RIOHAED CLARKE (1803- 
1864), legal 'writer, eldest son of Thomas 
Sewell or Newport, Isle of Wi^fht, brother 
of Henry Sewell [q. v.], premier of New 
Zealand, and of William Sewell [q. v.], was 
baptised at Newport on 6 Fob, 1803, and 
entered Winchester College in 1818, He 
matriculated from Magdalen CoUege, Oxford, 
on 26 July 1821, was a demy of his college 
from 1821 'until 1837, and a fellow from 1837 
to 1866. He served as senior dean of arts 
in 1888, as bursar 1840, and was vice-pre- 
sident and piaelector of natural philosophy 


in 1843. He graduated -with a second-cW 
in lit. hum., B.A. 1826,M.A.1829,andD C T 

104/\ TT. it-r 


of Vesta at Tivoli.’ On 26 June 183oiie 
was called to the bar at the Middle Temple 
became known as a special pleader, and tool! 
business on the western circuit and at the 
Hampshire sessions. Later in life he went 
to Australia, where he practised in the cri- 
minal law courts, and was in 1857 appointed 
reader in law to the university of Mdboume. 
He died at Melbourne on 9 Nov. 1864. 

Sewell was a man of varied learning. He 
published : 1. ‘ CoEeotanea Parliamentuia,’ 
1831. 2. ‘A Digest of the New Statutes 
and Rules, with the Cases decided at Banc 
and at Nisi Prius,’ 1835. 3. ‘The Mumcipal 
Corporation Act, 6 and 6 Will. IV, c. 76 ’ 
1886. 4, ‘VindioiBB Ecdesiasticie, or a 

Legal and Historical Argument agamst the 
Abolition of the Bishops Courts in Cases of 
Correction, as pri^osed by the Church Dis- 
cipline Act,’ 1839. 4. ‘A Manual of the 
Law and Practice of Registration of Voters 
in England and Wales,’ 1886 j 2nded. 1^. 
6. ‘ A Treatise on the Law of Sheriffs with 
practical Forms and Precedents,' 1843. 
6. ' A Treatise on the Law of Coroner, 
with Precedents and Forms,’ 1843. 7. ‘ A 
Letter to -the Members of the Venerable 
House of Oonvooationjon the subject of the 
Proceedings againBt W. G. Ward],’ 1846, 
6. ‘ Sacro-Poutica ; the Rights of the 
Anglican Church examined 'with, and tested 
by, the Laws of England and the Principles 
of the British Constitutiom’ 1848, 9. ' Legal 
Education: an Inaugural Lecture,’ 1^1- 
bourne,' 1867. 10. 'The Speech of R. C. 
Sesvell in defence of G. Chamberlain and 
W. Armstrong, charged with Intent to 
murder W. Green,’ Melbourne, 1869. 

For the English Historical Society Sewell 
I edited ‘ Gesta Stephani,’ 1846, a 
I bated to the ‘Field’ 'The Pa 
Hampshire Fisherman.’ 

[Gent. Mag. Meath 1865, p. 386; Blazam's 
Beg. of St. Mary Magdalen CoUege, Oxford, 
1881, vii. 284-7 ; M. 0. Owen’s The Sewells of 
the Isle of Wight.] &. 0, B. 

SEWELL, Sib THOMAS (d. 17841, 
master of the rolls, the son and heir of 
Thomas Sewell of West Ham, Essex, is said 
to have been ' bred up -under an attorney ' 
(Gent. Mag, 1784, ii. 666). He was ad- 
mitted a member of the Middle Temple on 
6 June 1729, was called to the bat on 
24 May 1734, became a king’s counsel in 
Hilary term 1764, and a bencher of kis inn 
in tke following May. He practised with 
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mueh success in the chanceiy conits, where^ 
»t the time of his appointinent to the Tolls, 
be was said to he mahing between three and 
four thousand pounds per annum (^Chaikam, 
Correspondence, 1838-40, ii. 294-5 ra.) After 
attempting to procure the Duke or New- 
ca=itles interest at Seaford and Dover 
MSS. Brit, Mua. 32856 f. 317, 32864 £P. 816, 
336), he was returned to parliament in De- 
cember 1758 for the borough of Harwich, 
irhich he continued to represent until the 
^solution in March 1761. At the general 
election in this year he unsuccessfuUy con- 
tested Exeter, He was, however, elected 
for Winchelsea at a by-election in Decem- 
ber 1701, and on 4 Dec. 1764 (London Go- 
sette, 1764, Ifo, 10476) he was appointed 
master of the rolls in the place of Sir Thomas 
CHarke [a. v.], with the annual salary of 
2,500/. W. Gerard Hamilton, in a letter to 
John Calcraft, says the appointment ‘sur- 
prised every one exceedin^y, and I am told 
no one more than Sewell lumself, who had 
never applied for it, and who had no idea 
that he was in the contemplation of govern- 
ment till the acceptance of the office was 
nroposed to him by the chancellor and Lord 
Mansfield join;^ ’{Chatham Correspondence, 
ii. 298 n.) Sir Fletcher Norton, the attorney- 
general, appears to have been named Clarke’s 
successor at the roUs in the first instance , 
(see WaIiPOIiB, Mcittoira of the Seii/n of\ 
Sing George III, 1894, ii, 26 ; Walpole, 
Zet/srs, 1857-9, It. 294, 297-8). Sir William 
ie Grey, the solicitor-general,^ on hearing of | 
Sewells promotion, sent an indignant pro- 
test to George Grenville {Greavule Papers, 
1862-8, ii. 471-2). Sewell was Imi^ted 
on SO Nov. 1764, and sworn a member of the 
privy council on 12 Dec. following (London 
Qaaette, 1764, No. 10478). In January 1766 
he waa re-elected for W inchelsea. He, how- ; 
ever, lost his seat at the general election in 
March 1768, and thereupon retired from par- 
liamentary hfe. On the death of John Bowes, 
boron of Olonlyon, in July 1767, Sewell 
was mentioned for the Irish chancellorship 
{Grenville Papers, iv. 182), but tbe appoint- 
ment was eventually given to James Hewitt 
(afterwards Fiscount Lifford [b . v.lh then a 
puisne judge of the king^B henim iu England. 
Sewell, who made an able and emcient 
judge, presided at the rolls for over nineteen 
years. He died after a lingering illness on 
G March 1784, and was hm’ied in the Bolls 
ch^el. 

He married, first, Catherine, elder daughter 
of Thomas Hearh of Stausted Montfichet in 
Essex, M.P. for Harwich, by whom he had 
four sons and four daughters. His first wife 
died on 17 Jan, 1769. He married, secondly, 


on 20 March 1773, Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Hiunphrey Sibthorp of Can- 
wick in Lincolnshire, professor of botany in 
the university of Oxford; by her ho had an 
only daughter, who died an infant. His 
second wife died at Twyford Lodge, Mares- 
field, Sussex, on 16 Sept. 1820, aged 77. 

SewcU died intestate, and was succeeded 
in the possession of Ottershaw Park and the 
manors of Aden, Stannards, and Fords, in 
Chohham, Surrey, by his eldest son, Thomas 
Bailey Heath SeweU, who ffied on 19 Oot. 
1803, and was buried at Ghobham, Sewell's 
third daughter, Flrances Maria, was married 
to Matthew Lewis, deputy secretary at war, 
on 22 Feb. 1778, and became the mother of 
Matthew Ghregory Lewis [q. v.], better known 
as Monk Lewis. 

Sewell hardly seems to have shone in 
parliamentary life. Though no speech of 
his is to he found in the volumes 01 ‘ Parlia- 
mentary History,’ a story is told thp.t during 
one of the debates in the House of Commons 
in 1764 on Wilkes’s arrest Sewell supported 
tbe adjournment of the question for three 
days because ' it would enable him to look 
into the authorities, and give a decided 
opinion on the suhieot, which he was, at 
present, imahle to do.’ When the deWe 
waa resumed, Sewell, who appeared accord- 
ing to his custom in his bag-wig, said that 
‘he had that morning turned the whole 
matter over in his mind as he lay upon his 
pillow, and, after ruminating and consider- 
ing a great deal, he could not help declaring 
that he was of tbe same opinion that he was 
before.’ Upon which CWles Townshend 
exclaimed that ‘ he was very sorry to ob- 
serve that what the right honourable gen- 
tleman bad found in his nightcap he had 
lost in his periwig’ {Law and Lawyers, 1840, 
iL 8). 

[Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, viii. 366-8; 
Lord Campbell's Lives of (he Lord Ohaneellors, 
1867, vii. 180, 132, 197-8,201; Life of Lord 
Eenyon, 1873, pp. 102, ^6; Life and Corre- 
s^oodoncs of M. G, Lewis, 1839, i, 6-7 ; Man- 
ningt nd Bray’s Surrey, 1804-14, i. 408, iii. 
106, 108, 201, 224; Brayley and Britton’s 
Surrey, 1850, ii. 161-2, 226 ; Blozam’s Mag- 
dalen College Bc^ster, vi. 228; Townsend’s 
Calender of Ehights, 1828, p. 53; Gent. Mag. 
1764, p. 142, 1769 p. 66, 1773 pp. 103, 154, 
1774 p. 390, 1784 i. 237-8, 1820, 11 . 377 ; H. S. 
Smith’s Parliaments of England, i. 69, 108, 
iii. 84; Official Eetum of Lists of Hembera 
of Pailiament, il. 112, 134; Haydn’s Book of 
Dignities, 1800; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
viii. 388, 521, 621, ix 86, 2nd ser. 2 . 396, 3xd 
ser, ii. 157, 177, 4th eer. vii. 306, 378, 7th ser, 
xii. 269, 6th ser. viii. 607, ix. 138, 178, 248J 

G. F. E. B. 
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SEWELL, WILLIAM (1804-1874), 
di\me and author, horn at Newport, Isle of 
Wight, on 23 Jan. 1804, and baptised on 
13 Jon. 1807, was second son of Thomas 
Sewell of Newport, and brother of Henry 
Sewell [q. v.], premier of New Zealand, of 
liichard Olarke Sewell [q. v.], of Elizabeth 
Missing Sewell, a well-Lnown novelist, and 
of the Eev. Dr. James Edwards Sewell, war- 
den of New OoUege, Oxford, since 1860. 
William was a commoner at Winchester, and, 
matriculating from Merton College, Oxford, 
on 4 Nov. 182^was postmaster there from 
1822 to 1827. He took first-class honours in 
classics, and graduated B.A. 1827, M.A. 
1820, B.D. 1 84 1, and D.D. 1867. The chan- 
cellor’s prize for the English essay fell to 
him in 1828, and that for the Latin essay 
in 1829. The former prize essay, ‘ The Do- 
mestic Manners of the Greeks and Homans 
compared with those of the moat refined 
States of Euri^e,' was printed in the ‘ Ox- 
ford English Prize Essays,’ vol. iv. 1886. 
On 30 June 1827 he was* elected a Petrean 
fellow of Exeter College, in 1880 he was 
ordained to the curacy of Whippingham in 
the Isle of Wight, and on 10 July 1831 was 
appointed to we perpetual curacy of St. 
Nioholas in Carisbrooke Castle, n small sine- 
cure which he held till his death. He was 
tutor of his college from 1831 to 1863, and 
become librarian in 1883, sub-rector and 
divinily reader in 1836, and dean in 1839. 
.In 1832 he was an examiner in the classical 
schools, and from 1836 to 1841 Whyte's pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy. The substance 
of his lectures he recast and published in two 
volumes, called ' Christian Morals and Chris- 
tian Politics,’ which formed port of the 
'Englishman’s Library ’ in 1840. He ests/- 
blished a Moral Philosophy Club, to meet at 
the members’ rooms in succession. 

Sewell was an early friend of Pusey, New- 
man, and Keble, and in the earlier stages of 
the tractorion movement was one of the 
ablest men of the party. But the move- 
ment’s romsnising tendencies alienated him 
from it, and after the issue of ‘ Tract XC ’ he 
withdrew from aU association with it. He 
explained his position in a published letter 
to Pusey (1841), and in March 1842 more 
dearly denned it in an article in the ‘ Quar- 
terly Keview ' on ’ The Divines of the Seven- 
teenth Century,’ which helped to stem the 
pri^ess of the Tractarians in the direction 
of Borne. 

Sewell was long one of the most prominent 
men in Oxford, writing and speaking on 
every public question. Newman declared 
that he had a word ready for everything; 
Hampden took the less flattering view that 


he was ‘namby-pamby without solidity con 
sistency, and formation.’ Jamps Bowlins 
Mozley says, under date of 16 March 1854 . 
‘We had a splendid sermon from Sewell of 
Exeter College at the Assizes, on the oriein 
of evil; not one person in the ehurob undti- 
stood one sentence of it.’ 

As a college tutor Sewell fully deserved 
his wide reputation. His lectures— chieflv on 
Plato and Bishop Butler— were discursive 
hut always iuteresting (cf. SAirinci Cuuk 
Memorials, 1878, pp. 136,147-9). On the api 
pearance of J. A. Eroude’a ‘Nemesis of Faitf 
in 1849, Sewell, after reading it, deolounedto 
his class next morning (27 Eeh.) on the 
wickedness of the hook ; and when one of 
the pupils, Arthur Blomfield (afterwards rec- 
tor of Bevereton, Gloucestershire), admitted 
in reply to Sewell’s inqiiiry, that heposses«ed 
a copy, Sewell seized it, tore it m pieces, 
and threw it on the hall fire {Daily jie’cs 
2 May 1892). This incident gave rise to 
a commonly received report that Fronde’s 
‘ Nemesis of Faith ’ was publicly burnt bv 
the authorities of ths university. He had 
advanced views in regard to university 
reform, but in all his schemes of reform, 
which he defended in numerous pamphlets, 
he sought to porpetuate the predominance 
of the church of England. Alter a visit to 
Ireland in 1 842, he, in conjunction with a 
small body of friends, founded St. Columba’s 
College, Batbfarnham, near Dublin, which 
was opened on 26 March 1843, to furnish the 
gentry of Ireland with a school on the model 
of Eton. Sewell was one of the managers, 
hut he had no capacity for business, and by 
1847 bad involved the college in a debt of 
26,0001. This sum Lord J. G. Deresford, 
archbishop of Armagh, paid on the condition 
that Sew^l relinquished his connection with 
St. Columba. In 1847 he issued ‘Journal 
of a Hesidence at the College of St. Columba 
in L-elond.’ 

On his return to England SeweU helped 
to found St. Peter’s College, Eadley, near 
Oxford, a school for hoys, which was opened 
on 6 March 1847, and was conducted on 
mediseval principles ; the fasts of the church 
were strictly kept, and full services held in 
the chapel night and morning. He himself 
was warden from 1862 to 1862, by which 
time he had accumulated a debt of 28,0001. 
John Gellibrand Hubbard [q. v.] lent that 
Bum to the college, and under improved 
management the loan was paid off. He puh- 
hehed ‘ A Year's Sermons to Boys preached 
in the Chapel of St. Peter’s College, Eadley,' 
2 vols, 1854-09. 

Sewell thus involved himself irretrievably 
in debt. His fellowship at Exeter College 
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sequestrated, and in 1862 lie went abroad 
to avoid his creditors. He toot up his resi- 
dence at Beutz on the Bhine, opposite 
Cologne, and employed himself in examin- 
ing critically the text of the New_ Testa- 
ment. The result was a work published in 
1878, after his death, entitled ‘ The Micro- 
scope of the l\Vw Testament.’ In 1870, by 
the aid of friends, he was enabled to return to 
England. Until 1874 he resided chiefly in 
the ide of "Wight. He died at the residence 
of his nephew, the Rev. Arthur Sewell, at 
Litehford Hall, near Manchester, on 14 Nov. 
1874, and was buried in St. Andrew's church- 
yard at Blackley. He was unmarried. A 
window inscribed to his memory is in Exeter 
College ChapeL 

Apart from controversial pamphlets and 
many collected volumes of sermons fiu 1831, 
1832, 1835, and 18501, his chief published 
worlis were : 1. ‘ An Essay on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Intellect by the Study of Bead 
Languages,’ 1830. 2. ‘ Hora Philologica ; or 
Conjectures on the Structure of the Greek 
Language,’ 1830. 3. ‘A Clergyman’s Re- 

creation j or Sacred Thoughts in"l^er3e,’ 1881 : 
2nd edit. 1835. 4. ' An introduction to the 
Dialogues of Plato.’ 1841. 6. ‘Christian 

Politics,’ 1844. 6. ‘The Plea of Conscience 
for seceding from the Catholic Church to the 
Bomish Smiism in England,’ 1845 ; Srd ed. 
1846. 7. ‘The Nation, the Church, and the 
University of Oxford,’ 1819. 8. ‘ Cliristian 
Vestiges of Creation,’ 1801. 

Sewell also wrote four novels: ‘Uncle 
Peter's Fairy Tales,’ 1844; ‘Hawkstono, a 
Tale of and for England,’ 1845; ‘Uncle 
Pater’s Tale for tke Nineteenth Century,’ 
1868 ; and ‘ The Giant, a Fairy Tale,’ 1870. 
He edited several of the novels written by 
his sister, Elizabeth Missing Sewell (1844- 
1850). To the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ he con- 
tributed fifteen articles, cbuefly on theological 
subjects. He published translations of the 
‘ Agamemnon,’ 1840 ; the ‘ Georgies,’ 184G, 
another edition, 1 854 ; the ‘ Odea and Epodes 
of Horace,' 1850. He left in manuscript 
‘Lexilogus, a Collection of Greek Words,’ 
4 Tols. ; ‘ Lectures on Inspiration ; ’ ‘ The 
Microscope of the Biatessoron ; ’ ‘ The Bia- 
tb«saron, arranged,’ 2 vols. ; _ ‘ The Psalms 
of Bavid in Verse; ’ ‘ The Iliad of Homer 
translated,’ 2 vols ; ‘ The Odyssey of Homer 
translated,’ 2 vols. 

[The Microscope of the New Testament, 1878, 
prof. pp. T-xii ; Some Last "W^ords of W. Sewell, 
■with a prefatory notice by his sister, 1876; 
Liddon's Life of E. £. Fusey, 1893-4, i. 293, 
305, ii. 204, 287, 289, iii. 187, 174, 248; Mos- 
ley’s Reminiscences, ii. 23-8 (1882); Letters of 
J. B. Mozley, 1886, pp. 40, 71 ; Burgon’s Twelve 


Good Men, 1891, pp. 168, 187 ; G. D. Boyle’s 
Becollections, 1896, pp. 106-8 ; Stokes’s Life of 
George Petrie, 1868, pp. 358-60; Quarterly 
Eenew, April 1891, pp. 399, 403-4; Reminis- 
cences of Oxford, ed. Conch (Oxford Hist, Soe.), 
1892, p. 361 ; English Churchman, 19 Nov. 1874, 
p. 660, Guardian, 18 Nov. 1874, p. 1480; Times, 
18 Nov. 1874 p. 7i 18Nov. p. 11 ; Bo.i^e's Roctora 
and Fellows of Exeter College (Oxford Hist. 
Soe.), 189 4,pp. exliii-el, 174 ; Notesand Queries, 
8th ser. xii. 344 ; note^m the Rev, H. Edmund 
Sh.irpe, vicar of Newport.) G. C B 

SEXBURGA, SBAXBURG, or SEX- 
BUBH (tf. 673), queen of the West-Saxons, 
the wife of King Cenwalh, Kenweolli, or 
CoinArolch [q. v. for Sexhurga’s succession], 
succeeded to the throne after her husband’s 
death, and reigned for one year. William of 
Malmesbury says that her husband appointed 
her to sucked him, that she ruled with 
masculine energy, collecting armies, keeping 
her troops under control, and defying her 
enemies, and that her one year’s reign was 
ended by her death. The St. Albans -vyriter, 
whose work was accepted by Wendover and 
Paris, relates that at the end of a year die 
was banished &om the kingdom by the 
nobles, who would not fight under the leader- 
ship of a woman . Bishop Stubbs notes that 
in reading William of Malmesbury’s account 
of her, it should be remembered that the 
historian had ‘ a special regard ’ for her hus- 
band Genwalh, and obserres that possibly 
both Malmesbury and the St. Albans -writer 
represent the ideas of the age of the empress 
Matilda. There was no reason why in the 
seventh century it should he thought un- 
seemly that a queen should reign, 

[Bede’s Hist. Eccl. iv. c. 12; A.-S, Ohion. an. 
672 ; Etholtreid, c. 7, ap. Mon. Hist. Brit. p. 
506 ; Henry of Huntingdon, p. 65 (Rolls Ser.) ; 
"Will, of Malmesbury’s Gesta Reg^um, i. sect, 32 ; 
Flor. "W'ig, i. 2f8, Rog. "Wend. i. 162 (both in 
Engl. Hist. Soe.) ; Diet. Chr. Biogr. art. ' Sex- 
burgft’ (1), by Bishop Stubbs.] "W. H. 

SEXBURGA, Saistt {d. 699 P), queen of 
Kent and second abbess of Ely, was the eldest 
daughter of Anna (d, 664), Mug of the East- 
Angles. Her sisters were St. Etheldreda 

& .V.], first abbess of Ely ; Ethelburga, abbess 
Faremoutier in Brie ; ondSl.Witburga, a 
nun of Ely. Saethryd, abbess of Faremoutier, 
was her half-sister. She married Eaxconbert, 
long of Kent, about 640, the year of his suc- 
cesmon to his father EadbMd [q. v.], and 
lived with him twenty-four years until his 
death in 664, having by him two suns, Egbert 
(d. 673 P) and Hlotheri orLothar (d, 686 ?), 
both succe'isively kings of Kent, and two 
daughters, St. Earcongota, a nun of Pare- 
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montier, and St.Ermenhilda orTSormenhad, of manhood sufeage (ib. i. 237 goo wq 
queenofWulfliere,langof Mercia, andabbass 377). ’ > 

of Ely. After her husband’s death she is Sexby appears to have left the ann\ about 
said to have ruled for a time for her son Eg- the close of 1047, but happening to be present 
bert. She founded a monasteryfor nuns in at the battle of Preston, with a letter from 
the isle of Sheppey, it is said for, or in me- John LUbume to Oromw6ll,he was entrusted 
mory of, her husband, which came to he with a despatch from Cromwell to the 
called Minster, and, having received the veil speaker announcing his victory. The Hoa>e 
from Archbishop Theodorio, ruled it as abbess, of Commons voted him 100/. as a reward 
After a while — about 67 B — she entered the O'A ii- 264 ; Commonil Journals, 
monastery of Ely, desiring to he instructed Pebruaiy 1649 porhament entrusted Wm 
Iw her sister Etheldreda, then abbess there, with the duty of arresting the Scottish com- 
The Ely historian records a speech that she missionera, for which he was ordered 20?. 
is supposed to have made to her nuns in (i6. vi. 162). He was also appointed go- 
Sheppey, bidding them farewell, and appoint- vernor of Portland, is henoeforfli described 
ing her daughter Ermenhilda to succeed her as Captain Sexby, and was more than once 
08 abbess. On the death of Etheldreda, pro- charged with commissions requiring courage 
hablym679,Sexhurgawascho8etttosuoeeed and dexterity {Cal. State Papers, Bom. 
her. Sixteen years later, in 696, she built a 1640-60, pp. 186, 156, 6S1V In June 16.3o' 
shrine for Etheldredn’s body, which she laid at Cromw^’s suggestion, he was chaiged to 
in a white marble coffin, procured from the raise a foot regiment for service in frelaud 
ruined city of Qrantchester. After a long but when completed it was ordered to Scot- 
life she died, and was buiiad near her sister, land. Sexby, who hdd the rank first of 
the supposed year of her death heiug 099, lieutenant-cmonel and then of colonel, took 
and ker day in the calendar 6 July. Her part with his regimeut in the siege of Tau- 
daugliter Ermenhilda succeeded her as ah- tallon Castle in Eehruary 1661 (lA. 1650, pp, 
hess, being herself succeeded at Sheppey by 206, 332, 352 1 Memrius Politiem, p. 621)! 
W own daughter, St. WerburgaorWerDUih In June 1661 he was tried by court-martial 

g y . V.] The life of Sexhurga, printed in for detaining the^ay of his soldiers, and lost 
apgrave’s 'Nova Legends' and the 'Acta his commission {Clarke ilfSiS'.) 

Sanctorum,’ is token from Cotton. MS. Tib. A few months later Cromwell and the in- 


E. 1. There is another Latin life in a 
twelfth-century manuscript, Cotton MS. 
Oalig. A. viii., and a fragment of an English 
life of two folios in Lambeth MS. 427. 

[Bede's Hist Eccl. iii, c. 8, iv. cc. 19, 22, 
Elor.Wig. 1 . 261 (both in Engl. Hist. Soc.); 
Liber Ehen i. cc. 18, 26-6, 28, 86 (Augl. Ohr. 
Soc.), A. SS. Bolland, Jul. ii. 346-9; Hardy’s 
Cat, of Mat. i. 360-2 (Rolls Sei ) ; j^ntalem- 
bert’s Monks of the west, iv. 401-4, ed. Qas- 
quetj Diet. Ohr. Biogr. art. * Sexhurga’ (2), by 
Bishop Stubbs.) W. H. 

SEXBY, EDWARD (d. 1868), conspi- 
rator, was a native of Simolk, and entered 
Cromwell’s regiment of horse about 1643. 
In 1647, being still a private in the same 
regiment, now commanded by Fairfax, he 
took a leading part in the movement against 
disbanding the army, and was one of the 
three soldiers charged with the letter from 
the army to their generals which Sldppon 
brought before the House of Commons 
on SO April 1647 (Bushwobth, vi. 474 ; 
Clarke Papers, i. 480). He became one of 
the leaders of the ‘ agitators,’ and acted as 
their chief spokesman in the debates of the 
army council in October 1047 {ib. i. 88). 
IDs Bpeeches were very vigorous and effec- 
tive, opposing all oompronuse with the king 
and demanding the immediate establiehment 


teUigencB committee of the council of state 
sent Sexby ou a mission to France. He was 
charged to give an account of the political 
condition end the temper of the people. He 
negotiated with the Prince de Conti and the 
Fi-ondeuis of G-uienne, to whom be proposed 
on adaptation of the ‘Agreement of the 
People ^08 the basis of a republican consti- 
tution for France, and wich the Hu^enots 
of Languedoc. One of his emissaries was 
captured, and Sexby had a narrow escape 
himself, if Ludlow is to be trusted (Ludlow, 
Memoire, i. 416 ; <34*?. State Papers, Dom. 
1664, p. 100; Journal of Joachim Sane, 
1896, pp. xiv-xvii). He returned to Eng- 
land about August 1663, end ou 33 Aug. 1664 
was ordered 1,000?. for his expenses during 
his mission. 

Sexby was eager fox an Anglo-Spanisk 
league against France, and hoped to obtain 
the commoud of the levies which it waspro- 
osed to send to the support of the Eron- 
eurs. Cromwell’s ahaudoument of the 
projects against France, and BtiU more lus 
assumption of the protectorate, caused a 
breach between Sexby and the Protector. 
The former allied himself with the disaffected 
lepuhlicans, disseminated pamphlets against 
the Protector, and took a leading partm the 
schemes for a joint rising of royalists and 
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leTellers in tte spring of 1656 (ThtoIiOB, 
vi. 694) 820). In February 1666 Orom'well’s 
officers in the west of England were in 
hot pursuit of Sexby, but be succeeded in 
escaping to Flanders (ib. iii. 162, 165, 196). 
At Antwerp be made the acquaintance of 
Colonel Eobert Pbelira (son of Sir Eobert 
Phelips [q. t.]) and otner royalists, to wbom 
he descnbed Cromwell as a false, peijured 
rogue, and affirmed that, if proper security 
for popular liberties were given, be would be 
content to see Charles U restored {Nidholaa 
Tapers, i. 299, 340, 347). 

sexby also sought an interview with 
Count Wensnldanba, the governor of the 
Spanish Netherlands, to whom he revealed 
all he knew of Cromwell’s foreign plans and 
of the expedition to the West Indies, and 
foom whom he asked a supply of money 
and the assistance of soma of the Irish 
troops in the Spanish service in order to 
rahe an insurrection in England. Fuensal- 
danha sent Sexby to Spson that his pro- 
posals might be considered by the Spanish 
council (Juue 1663), and he returned again 
about DecemW wiw supplies of money and 
conditional promises of support {Clarendon 
State Papers, iii. 271). Father Peter Talbot 
[q. V.], who acted ns interpreter in Sexby’s 
dealings with Fuensaldunha, communicated 
his proposals to Charles IT, nremg the king 
to come to an agreement with Spam, and to 
utilise Sexby and hia party {ib. iu. 281). In 
December 1666 Sexby presented a paper of 
proposals to Don John of Austria, offering to 
raise a civil war in England, and requesting a 
thousand Irish foot and four hundred horses 
(for which he undertook to provide troopers). 
The royalists were to assist, but he stipu- 
lated ' that no mention be made of the long 
before such time Cromwell be destroyed, and 
till then the royalists that shall take arms 
shell apeak of nothing but the liberty of the 
country, accordingto the dedaratiou whereof 
I have spoken with the King of England’s 
ministers ’ {ib. iii. 316). 

The Protector’s government through its 
^ents abroad was kept well informed of 
&xby’s negotiations with Spain, and a 
number of his intercepted letters, written 
under the assumed names of ‘Brookes’ and 
‘Hungerford,’ were in its hands (Thub- 
lOB, State Papers, v. 87, 340, vi. 1, 33, 
1821. In Cromwell’s speech at the opening 
of his second parliament (17 Sept, 1666), he 
informed them of Sexhy’s plot, terming him 
'a wretched creature, an apostate 6om reli- 
gion and aU honesty’ (Cabbxbb, CromwelVs 
Speech, p. 6). The assassination of Crom- 
well was an essential preliminary to the 
success of the rising. Sexby sent over 
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‘strange engines' for the purpose, but bis 
agents missed their opportunities, and in 
January 1657 an attempt to fire Wiitehall 
led to the arrest of their leader, Miles Sinder- 
combe [q. v.] (Gromwellianifp. 160 j Claren- 
don State Papers, iii. 325, 327). Still confi- 
dent, Sexby devised new plots. ‘ Be not dis- 
couiaged, he wrote to Father Talbot, ‘for so 
long as Sexby lives there is no danger but 
CromweU shall bavebishandsfall,andl hope 
his heart ere long, for I have more irons in 
the fire for Cromwell than one. . . . Either I 
or Cromwell must perish ’ (lA iii. 331, 336, 
339). Under the name of William Allen he 
drew up an apology for tyrannicide, entitled 
‘Killing no Murder,’ which he ironically 
dedicated to Cromwell himself, printed in 
Holland, and sent over to England about 
May 1657 (ib. iii. 343 ; Tettrlob, vi. 311). 
In June he followed his pamphlet to Eng- 
land, to concert measures for carrying out 
its principles, and on 24 July, just as he was 
embarki^ for Flanders again, he was ar- 
rested ‘ in a mean habit disguised as a coun- 
tryman’ (Chunwe/fiViMU, p. 168 j Clarendon 
State Papers, iii, 367, 362y He died in the 
Tower on IS Jan. 1658, ‘ having been awhile 
distracted in his mind and long sick’ (Crom- 
well iana, p, 160), 

‘Killing no Murder’ was answered by 
Michael Hawke of the Inner Temple iu 
‘ Killing is Murder and no Murder,’ 1667, 
4to. ^xby’s authoisMp of the former is 
proved by intemal evidence, and by bis 
own confession made in the Tower (Thub- 
lon, vi. 660), Captain Silos Titus [q. v.], 
who was intimate with Sexby, ana may 
perhaps have given him some assistance in 
writing it, was, after the Eestoiation, re- 
puted its author (WooP. Athena, iv. 624). 
It is reprinted in the ‘ Etarleian Miscellany,' 
ed. Park, iv. 289, and by Professor Henry 
Morley in his ' Famous Pamphlets.’ 

[Authorities given in the article.] 0. E. F. 

SEXEKD or SEXB./ED (d. 626), kng 
of the Esst-Saxons, was the son of Sebert (d. 
616 7) [q. v.j the first Christian king of the 
East-^xone. He refused to accept Chris- 
tianity. and when he succeeded ms father 
in 616, reigning conjointly with his two 
brothers, SmwaM and another, sold on no 
good authority to have been named Sigebert 
^BOUTOir, ap. Deeem S& col. 743), ojcenly 

f ractised paganism and gave permission to 
is subjects to worship ueir idols. When 
he and his brothers saw Mdlitus {d. 624) 
[q. V.], bishop of London, giving the euchorist 
to the people in church, they said to hiin, so 
it was commonly believed in Bede’s time, 

‘ Why do you not offer us the white bread 
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that you used to give to our father Saha, for the Bodleian (Eawlinson 247), He nsp 2 
so they called him, and which you still give translation published in 1736 which wa^nrt 
to the people?’ Mellitua answered that if of much value, lu 1821-S appeared Sever' 
they would be washed in the font they ‘ Memoirs, Historical and Te^grapldcaf ef 
should have it, but that otherwise it would Bristol and its Neighbourhood,’ wiHi nlatea* 
do them no good. But they said that they by Edward Blore Cq.v.] and others (Ivoh’ 
would not enter the font, for they did not 4to), The work, which brings the narrative 
need washing but refreshment. The matter down to 1700, incorporated the ardiivea r.f 
was often ermlained to thpm_ by the bishop, the Berkeleyfamily and the Bristol calendars 

who persisted in refusing their request. A.t Poinstaldug and learned, it remains a valu- 
last they grew angry and banished him from able specimen of local history. Seyer’a col- 
their Inngdom. Not long afterwards they lections for a second part, on the topograpliv 
went out to fight with the West-Saxons, and of Bristol, ore preserved in maniwoript in 
were slain, their army being almost wholly the Museum Library, Bristol (cf. Hexi 
destroyed (Bede, Hist. JEcol. ii. c. 6). This Bristol, 1887, p. 189 ; Ricast, KaUniar 
battle was fought against Ceawlin [q. v.] and Camden Soc., voL ii.) ' 

Owichelm, the West-Saxon kings who in- Seyer died at Bristol on 26 Aug. 1831. 
vaded their territory with a larger force than A portrait was engraved by "Wabier fiom a 
the Eost-Saxons could muster in or about painting by Branwhite. Another was painted 
626. They were succeeded by Seward’s son and ennaved by Pether. 

Sigebert the Little. Besides his archseologicsl works, Sever 

[Mon. Hist. Brit. pp. 629, 637; Henry of published: 1. ‘The Principles of ®ris- 
Huntingdon, sect. 31, p. 67 (Eolls Sar.); Diet, tianity,’ 1790; 1806, 12mo. 2. ‘The Syntax 
Ohr. Biogr. art. ‘ Sexced,' by Bishop Stuhb^ of Latin Verbs,’ 1798, 8vo. 3. ‘ Observa- 

W. H. tions on the Causes of Clerical Non-resi- 


SBXTBN, MOHAED (A 1668), phy- 
sician and divine. [See ABeBHTiNE, I&- 

OHABD.] 

SBTER, SAMUEL (1767-1881), histo- 
rian of Bristol, born in 1767, was tbe son of 
Samuel Seyer (1719 ?-177^, then master of 
Bristol grammar school. The elder Seyer, 
son of a gentleman of Bristol of the same 
names,wa8 educated at Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, whence he graduated B.A. in 17S9 and 
M.A. in 1742. In 1764 he became rector of 
St. Michael’s, Bristol. He published ‘ Essays 
in Scripture Truths ’ (1771) and other works. 

The younger Seyer matriculated at Corpus 
Ohristi College, Oxford, on 26 Nov. 1772, 
and graduated B.A. in 1776 and M.A. in 
1780. About 1790 he succeeded John Jones 


deuce, and on the Act of Parliament lately 
passed for its Prevention,’ 1808, 8vo. 4. ‘Lsr 
tium Redivivum : a Treatise on the Modem 
Use of the Latin Language and the Preva- 
lence of the Erench ; to which is added a 
Specimen, accommo^ted to Modem Use,’ 
1808, 8vo. He also translated into English 
verse the Latin poem of Vida on Chess. 

[Annual Begiatei, 1831 (App. to Cbion. p. 
264); Memorims of Andrew Crosse, (di. i.; Fos- 
ter's Alumni Oxon. ; Prefaces to Seyer’s Charters 
and Memorials; Taylor's Book about Bristol, 
p. 871 ; Evans's Cat. Engr. Portraits, Kos 21, 
160, and 0404 ; notes kindly supplied by 'William 
Ceorge, esq., of Bristol.] G. Im G. N. 

SEYEFARTH, Mbs. LOUISA (1798- 
1843), watercolour-painter. [See Sbabpb.] 


at the Royal Fort school, where for ten 
years Andrew Crosse [q.vj, the electrician, 
was among his scholars ; Crosse deemed his 
master narrow-minded and unjust. Other 
pupils were John Renyon [q. v.] and William 
John Broderip [q, v.] In 1813 he became 
perpetual curate of Ilorfield, and in 1824 
rector of Filton, Gloucestershire. 

Following in the footsteps of William 
Barrett (A 1789) [q- v-Ji author of the ‘ His- 
tory and Antiquities of Bristol,’ with whom 
he was well acquainted, Seyer published in 
1812 ‘ Charters and Letters Patent granted 
to the Town and City of Bristol " (4to). 
The Latin is printed under an English trans- 
lation. Seyer was refused access to the 
originals in the Bristol counoil-house, and 
founded his text on a late manuscript in 


SETMOUE, Mbs. {ft. 1717-1723), ac- 
tress, is first heard of on 22 Aug. 1717, when, 
with the summer company at Drury Lane, 
she played Eugenia in ShadweU’s ‘Scowrers.’ 
On 17 June 1718, stUl with the summer 
company, she was the original Leonora in 
Savage’s ‘ Love in a "Veil.’ On 11 July she 
wae MirtiUa in ‘ Love for Money,’ and on 
15 Aug. Christiana in ‘Love in a Wood.’ 
On 16 Oct. she made, as Luma in ‘ Cato,’ her 
first recorded appearance at Lincohi's Inn 
Fields, Deeius being played by Bohemia, 
better known as Bohen»,an actor originally 
firom Soutkwark Fair, whom subsequently 
she married. She was also Cynthia in the 
‘Double Dealer,’ Rutland in the ‘Unhappy 
Favourite,’ Lady Brute in the ‘Provoked 
Wife,’ bad a port in ‘Platonick Love, or 
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tlie Innocent Mistress,’ ly Mrs. Prs, and 
teas on 16 Jan, 1710 the original Lady 
Ealeigli in Sewell’s ‘ Sir "Walter Baleigh,’ 
and on 7 Feb. "Violetta in tbe ‘Younger 
Erotber, or tbe Sbam Marquis.’ On 29 Feb, 
1720 she was tbe first Eudosia in ‘Im- 
perial Captives,’ an adaptation by Mottley 
apparently of tbe ‘ GensSric, Hoi des "Van- 
dales,’ of jladame DeshouliSres. She was also 
sien as Desdemona to Quin’s Othello, and 
Marcella in ' Don Quixote.’ In 1720-1 she 
uns Queen inDryden’a '^onisb Friar,’ Cor- 
delia, Mrs. Page, Lady Touchwood in the 
‘Double Dealer,’ Cressida, Lady Macdufii 
Elvira in ‘ Love makes a Man,’ IsabeUa in 
‘Measure for Measure,’Queen in ‘Bicbard II,* 
Hero (presumably) in ‘ Much Ado about 
iSothing,’ Quisara in the ‘ Island Princess,’ 
Queen in ‘Kichard III,’ Abra-muld, Arpasia 
in ‘ Tamerlane,’ Mrs. "Winwifo in the ‘ Artful 
Husband,’ Portia in ‘Julius Offisar,’ Lady Out- 
side in ‘"Woman's a Biddle,’ and AnnabaUa 
m the ‘Quaker’s "Wedding.’ Her original 
ports during this season were a character, 
presumably Mariana, in ‘No Fools like Wits’ 
(the ‘Female Virtues’ with a new title), 
10 Jan. 1721; Lady Meanwell in Odell’s 
‘Chimera,’ 19 Jan.; IsabeUa in the ‘Fair 
Captive,' altered by Mrs. Haywood ftom 
Captain Hm-at, 4 March ; Stratonice in 
Mottley’s ‘ Antiochus,’ 18 April ; and Louisa 
in ‘Fatal Ei.tra-»ngance,’ ny Mitchell or 
Aaron Hill, 21 April. In 1721-2 she was 
Amanda in ‘ Love’s Last Shift,’ Louisa in 
'Love makes a Man,’ Monimia in the 
' Orphan,’ Sylvia in the ‘ Becruiting Officeiy’ 
Ahueyda in ‘ Don Sebastian,’ Chariot WeU- 
don in ‘ Oroonoko,’ Mrs. Stfllen in the 
‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Belvidera in ‘ Venice 
Preserved,’ Portia in the ‘ Jew of Venice,’ 
"Widow Eichlove in ‘Iniured Love,’ Lady 
Dunce in the ‘ Soldier’s fortune,’ Loetitia in 
the ‘Old Bachelor,’ ArbeUa in the ‘Com- 
mittee,’ Augusta in the ‘ History and Foil 
ofDomitian” — a version ofthe ‘Homan Actor’ 
of Massinger — and Tomora in ‘ Titus Andro- 
nicos ; ’ and was the first Hypermnestra in 
Sturmy’s ‘ Love and Duty ’ on 22 Jan. 1722, 
in which character she spoke on indecont 
epilogue; and Sabrina in ‘Hibernia Freed,’ 
by "Wiliam Philips, on 18 Feb. In her last 
season, 1722-3, she was Gorinna in Wo- 
man’s Bevenge,' Queen in ‘Hamlet,’ Oal- 
pbumia in ‘Julius Cssar,’ Jocasta in 
‘CEdipus,’ Amaranta in the' Spanish Curate,’ 
Itoxana in the ‘ Bival Queens, Teresia in the 
' Squire of Alsatia,’ and Phaedra in ‘ Phasdra 
and Hippolitus.’ On 16 Dec. she was the 
original IsabeUa in Sturmy’s ‘ Compromise,’ 
and on 22 Feb. 1728 the original Moiiamue 
m Fenton’s play so named. 
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For her benefit she played, on 2 AprU 
1723, some character, probably Mia. Brittle, 
in the ‘ Amorous Wife.’ Shortly afterwords, 
Genest thinks in Passion week, she married 
Anthony Boheme. Boheme, who had been 
a sailor, was, in spite of his straddling gait, 
^nted a ffood actor in the second rank. 
He was highly esteemed in Lear, and played 
porta so widely different as Mahomet, Julius 
Cmsar, Shylock, GDdipus, Alexander, "Wolsey, 
Cato, Shallow, Don Quixote, Voltorein ‘ Vol- 
pone,’ and Mopua in the ‘ Cheats.’ Ha appears 
to have been out off by a fever about 1780. 

Mrs. Boheme’s name appears — probably 
in mistake — as Mrs. Seymour to Mariamne 
on IS AprU. On the 16th, as Mrs. Boheme, 
late Mrs. Seymou^ she played Aihella in 
the ‘ Committee.’ "Under her new name she 
was, on 23 AprU, the original Jocasta in the 
‘Fatal Legacy,' ad^ted from Bacine by a 
young lady. On 7 Jime 1728, as Mariamne, 
was made what is said to have been her last 
appearance on the stage, from which at the 
close of tbe season she retired. Her further 
career is not to he traced. 

Mrs. Seymour was tall and well made, 
with a pleasing and fiexible voice, and. an 
expressive face, whichshe charged with much 
passion. Davies says that m a revival of 
♦Don Carlos’ at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, ‘Bo- 
heme’s action in Philip (Betterton’s part), 
and Mrs. Seymour by her excellence in the 
Queen, rendered their names celebrated, and 
contributed to establish a company struggling 
with dilficulties ’ {Dramatic Miscellanies, iii. 
179-80). Her reputation was also established 
as Belvidera. Byan, says Davies, 'was so 
strongly prejudiced in the opinion of Mrs. 
Seymour’s merit, that ... he assured me 
bethought her superior to all the actresses 
he had ever seen' (jiS. iii. 247-8). Davies 
judges ‘ too partial ’ the superiority awarded 
her over Mrs. Oldfield and Mrs. Porter, but 
holds that she must have had a large amount 
of merit to engage so strongly Kyan’s judg- 
ment. Short as was her career, it was 
fully occupied, proving that she must have 
had great variety and range. In her later 
years she grew bulky in person. Her por- 
trait as Mariamne, by Veitue, with Boheme 
as Herod, accompanies the second edition 
of Fenton’s tragedy. 

[Qenest's Aeconut of the English Stage; 
Daries’s Dramatic Aliscellames; Yictoc's Hist, of 
tbe Theatres of London and Dublin ; Doran's 
Annals of the Stage, ed Lowe.] J. E. 

SBTMOUE, AAEON CROSSLEY 
HOBABT (1789-1870), hymn-writer, elder 
brother of Michael Hobart Seymour [q. y.], 
was the son of John Crossley Seymour, vicar 
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of Caherelly, diocese of Cashel, who married 
the eldest daughter of Edward Wight, rector 
of Meelick, co. Limerick, a memher of an old 
Surrey faiaily. He was born in co, Limerick 
on 19 Deo, 1789, and received most of his 
education at home. He was drawn in early 
life into the religious ^oup formed hy Selina 
Hastings, countess ot Huntingdon [g. v.]|, 
whose hiography he afterwards wrote. His 
first work was 'Vital Christianity,’ exhibited 
in a series of letters on the most important 
subjects of religion, addressed to young per- 
sons; it appeared in 1810; a second edition 
was puhlmed in 1819. This work contains 
all ms hymns, some of which are highly 
popular. In 1816 Seymour published a me- 
moir of Charlotte Brooke [q. vj, prefixed to 
an edition of her 'Heliques of Irish Poetry.' 
His 'Life and Times or Selina, Cotmtess of 
Huntingdon,’ appeared in 1839. About 1860 
ho went to reside in Italy, and spent many 
years in Naples. In 1869 he retired to 
Bristol, and died there in Ootoher 1870. He 
took a deep interest in hymnology, and as- 
sisted Joseph Miller in preparing his ‘ Singers 
and Songs of the Ohuroh.’ 

j^Miller’eSingpra and Songs of the Church, 2nd 
edit, ; Julian's Diet, of Hymnology ; AUibone's 
Dict.ofHngl.Iiit,; Brit. Hue. Cat,] D, J, O’U. 

SBTMOIJB,,Ladx aATHEEINE,Cotm- 
!CB3S OP HeetpoRB (1638 P-1668), probably 
born in 1638, was second of three daugh- 
ters of Henw Grey, duke of Suffolk [q. v.], 
and hie wife, !^ances Brondon^er elder sister 
being Lady Jana Grey [see DraiEr, Lari 
JA iiim, and her younger Lady Mary Jleys 
[q. Y.J She was thus great-granddaughter of 
Henry YII, and after the execution of her 
sister Jane stood, according to Henry YIH’s 
will, next in succession to the crown after 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. Cathe- 
rine received the same elaborate education 
as her sister Jane, and shared in her graces 
and accomplishments. On Whit Sunday, 
21 May 1668, she was married to Henry 
Herbert, afterwards second earl of Pembroke 
[q. V.], whose father was one of the Duke of 
Northumherland’schief supporters. Themar- 
riage does not seem to have been consum- 
mated, and, after the execution of Cathe- 
rine’s sister, Lady Jane Grey, and of her 
father the Duke of Sufiblk, Pembroke found 
it convenient to dissolve tke compromisixig 
alliance, and Catherine was divorced. On 
the accession of Elizabeth she was given a 
place at court, but her misfoitimes were soon 
renewed by her marriage with Edward Sey- 
mour, earl of Hertford [q. v.] 

The attachment between her and Se^our 
had begim during Ma.ry’s reign, while Cathe- 


rine was Hving under the care of thADui^II^ 
of Somerset, and both Catherine and 1 w 
mother, the Duchess of Suffolk, regarded 
Seymour with favour {^Harl MS. 6286) At 
first they hoped to obtain Elizabeth’s ^<rent 
to their maraiage through the intervention 
of the Duchess of Suffolk, but the latter died 
in December 1669, and, despairing probablv 
of the queen's consent, they were secretly 
married at the bridegroom’s house in Cannon 
liow, Westminster, m November or Decetn- 
ber 1660. By an act of 1636, it was treason 
for a person of royal blood to niiirry without 
the sovereim’s consent. The arrangements 
for Lady Catherine’s marriage were made 
with thehelpof the bridegroom’s sister, Lady 
Jaue Seymour, and the ceremony was per- 
formed by a priest whose identity was never 
i>evealed or discovered. During the follow- 
ing summer the countess's eondftion laid her 
0 ]f an to suspicion, and hy August thsDuchess 
ol Somerset had heard of her marriage with 
Hertford. In the same month she was sent 
to the Tower and questioned on the subject, 
but refused to comess (Parker Corr^, p’ 
149). Hertford was summoned from lWi=, 
and joined his wife in the Tower on 5 Sept. 
On the 24th she gave birth to her eldest 
son, Edward, lord 


sea under 
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Betroto, Edwaep, Eaee op 
The news roused Elizabeth to fury, anS 
henceforth she pursued the unhappy countess 
with vindictive hostility, A commission was 
appointed, with Parker at its Wd, to ‘jndge’ 
ot her 'infamous conversation’ and 'pre- 
tended marriage.' The earl and the coante'’s 
were examined separately in the Tower; 
their evidence agreed on all essential points, 
but they were unable to produce the priest 
who performed the ceremony, or anywcu- 
mentery evidenceto support their statements, 
and on 12 May 1662 the commission declared 
that there had been no marri^e (see a minute 
account of its proceedings in Mirl. MS. 6286), 
According to Dugdale, ‘the validity of this 
marriage being afterwards tried at common 
law, the minister who monied them being 
present, and other circumstances agreeing, 
the jury found it a good marriage bnttlua 
statement lacks conoboratiou, though Cathe- 
rine was generally styled Countess of Hert- 
ford (see jBhditoju}, Sere&itary Sight, p. 167 ; 
Lvdebs, Sight efSzteceasitm to the Oroim in 
the Reign of Slhabeth; Bailex, Sueceaaion 
to the English Crown, 1879, pp, 179-82; 
Haeiau, Const, Sist, i. 127-9, 289-92). 
Meanwhfte the orders tc keep the pair sepa- 
rate in the Tower were not strietly^camed 
out, and the birth of a second son, Thomas, 
on 11 Peb. 1662-8^ was followed ^ further 
measures of seventy against Hertford. In 
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Atigust, hoTveTer, the countess was removed 
from the Tower to the custody of her rmcle, 
Lord John Grey, at Pirgo, Essex, in conse- 
quence of the pla^e j hut all hopes of her 
complete restoration to liberty were dis- 
pelled by a revival of the discussion of her 
claims to the succession. 

Her importance in this regard had been 
already illustrated in 1660 by a scheme 
firmed by Philip of Spain for carrying off 
and marrying her, with the object of assert- 
ing her claim in preference to Elizabeth’s, on 
the ground that the latter was a bastard 
(Cal.SatJieldMSS. i.279; Wdioht, 
kth, i. 7, 8). In 1503 John Hales {d. 1671) 
[q. V.] wrote a pamphlet (extant in Marl, 

537) maintaining the validity of the countess’s 
man'iage against the decision of the commis- 
sion; he also procured ‘ sentences and coun- 
cils of lawyers from beyond seas’ in support 
of the same opinion. These proceedings came 
to the knowledge of the government in April 
1361, which believed that Hales had been in- 
stigated by Francis Newdigate, second hus- 
knd to the Duchess of Somerset, in whose 
keeping Hertford then was. The discovery 
caused some commotion, which became known 
as the temp f stag HafeMnna^Epus, Original 
Letters, 2nd ser. ii. 285 ; MoMeld MSH, i. 
291-6). On Grey’s death, 21 Nov. 1601, 
the countess was transferred to the custody 
of Sir IN’iUiam Petre [q. v.] at lugatestono, 
Essex. Afterwaids she was handed over to 
the charge of Sir John Wentw'orth, and on 
his death to that of Sir Owen Hopton at 
Cockfield Hall. The fact that Hopton was 
afterwards lieutenant of the Tower has led 
to the assumption that the countess was 
confined there a second time. Her repeated 
and pathetic appeals to be allowed to join 
her husband met with no response, and she 
4ied at Cockfiold on 27 Jan. 1667-8 (see on 
account of her death in Marl. MS. xxxix. f. 
SSO, printed in Epms, Original Setters, 2nd 
66r. vol. ii.) She was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral, where there is an inscription to 
her memory (with a wrong date oi death, 
Spitaphsin Salisdurg Cathedral, 1826, p. 36; 
cf. Wilts Arohaologioal Mag. xv. 163). 

[Besides authorities quoted in the text, and 
under art. Seyuoub, Edwabu, Eabl or Hubt- 
Toan, see Oraik’s Eomance of the Peerage, ii. 
260-300; EHis’s Original Letters, andsei. vol. 
ii. passim ; Notes and Queries, 8th ser. vii. 121, 
161, 288, 842, 422.1 A. F. P. 

SEYMOTHt, OHAELES, sixth Duki] of 
SoiLBHSET (1662-1748), horn on 12 Aug. 
1662, was youngest son of Charles, second 
boron Seymour of Trowbridge (d. 1666), and 
f'inrth sou by his father’s second wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William Alington, first 
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baron Alington, The father was eldest son 
and heir of Francis, first baron Seymour of 
Trowbridge [q. v.], vounger brother of Wil- 
liam, second duke of Somerset [q.v.] Charles’s 
elder brother Francis, who was bom on 17 Jan. 
1667, not only succeeded his father as third 
Baron Seymour of Trowbridge, but became 
fifth Duke of Somerset on the death, in 
1676, of his cousin John, fourth duke ; he 
was murdered at Lerici, near Genoa, on 
20 .^>ril 1678. He was said to have offered 
anaf&out in the church of the Augustinians 
at Lerici to a lady of rank^whereupon the 
latter’s husband, Horatio Botti, shot the 
duke at the door of his inn. The murdered 
man’s uncle. Lord Alington, demanded satis- 
faction of the republic, but Botti escaped, and 
his efifi^ only was hung by the Genoese. 

ChoHes, who had recently entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, thus succeeded 
to the dukedom ; hut it was to his marriage 
he owed all his wealth and at least half of 
his importance. His wife, Elizabeth Percy, 
horn on 26 Jan. 1667, was the only surviving 
daughter and sole heiress of Josceline, 
eleventh and last earl of Northumberland, 
At the age of four she succeeded to the 
honoiurs and estates of the house of Percy, 
holding in her own right six of the oldest 
baronies in the kingdom, namely PerCT, Lucy, 
Poynings, Fitz-Payne, Bryan, and Latimer. 
She was brought up by her grandmother, the 
dowager countess [see under Pebcy, Alues- 
NOir, tenth EAiui],who in February 1679 re- 
fused her ward’s hand to Charles H for bis 
son, the Duke of Bichmond [see Lemitox, 
OhaetiTM, first Dxtxe], and a few weeks later 
bestowed the heiress upon Hen^ Cavendish, 
earl of Ogle, a sickly boy of fifteen, heir of 
Henry, second duke of Newcastle. Tke 
victim’s great-aunt, ' Sacharissa,’ found tke 
bridegproom the ugliest and ‘saddest crea- 
ture.’ However, he took the name of Percy, 
and it was arranged that he should travel 
for two years. Before a year had elapsed he 
died, and the old countess lost no time in 
arranging a fresh match between her ward 
and my way of contrast) a well-battered 
rake, Tnomas Thynne [q. v.] of Longleat in 
Wiltshire, familiarly known as ‘ Tom of Ten 
Thousand.’ Thynne was formally married 
to Lady Ogle in the summer of 1681, but im- 
mediacy after the wedding the bride of 
fourteen fled for protection to Lady Temple 
at The Hague, and Thynne was murdered in 
PaU Mali by hired assassins on 12 Feb. 
1681-2, at the instigation of Count Charles 
Eon^smark, who had been a rival suitor for 
the Countess of Ogle. Some three months 
after Thyune’s death the countess, who was 
now fifteen, consented to regard the Duke 
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of Somerset in the light of a suitor, and on 
SO May 1682 they -were married, the duhe 
having previously agreed to assume the names 
and arms of Percy ; but from this agreement 
he was released when his wife came of age. 
Besides the estates and the territorial in- 
fluence of the Percys, Somerset thus became 
master of Alnwiot Oastle, Petworth, Syon 
House, and Northampton, better known by 
its later title of Northumberland Ilouse in 
the Strand. 

Somerset Avas appointed a gentleman of 
the bedchamber in 1683, was installed ^.G-. 
on 8 April 1084, and was second mourner at 
Charles ll’s funeral. His handsome flgtme 
appeared to advantage in pageants of this 
character, for which he showed an extra- 
ordinary predilection, taking a ckief part at 
the funerals of Mary, WilEam III, Anne, 
and George 1, and bearing the orh at four 
coronations. His wife was chief mourner 
at the funeral of Mary, On 2 Aug. 1685 he 
was appointed colonel of the queen’s dragoona 
(now ord hussars), a regiment formed out 
of some troops specially raised to cope with 
Monmouth’s rehelliou. In July 1687 James 
assigned to Somerset as first lord of the bed- 
chamber thoduty of introducing at St. James’s 
the papal nuncio d'Adda, whom James w'as 
determined to receive piibUcly in his official 
character. Somerset ohjected to the task on 
the ground that its performance would sub- 
ject him to a heavy penalty under the law 
of the land. ‘ I would have you fear me as 
well as the law,’ said James. ' I cannot fear 
you,’ was the answer ; ‘os long os I commit 
no offence I am secure in your majesty’s 
justice.’ He lost his place and his regiment, 
but bis spirited conduct raised him high in 
the estimation of the people. 

Somerset was ‘ one of wose in arms’ with 
the Prince of Orange in 1 688, but he took a 
much less oonspicuous part than his kinsman. 
Sir Edward Seymour [q. In 1089 he 
was elected chancellor of Cambridge Uni- 
versity (ho Avas incorporated D.O.L. at Ox- 
ford in August 1702). He succeeded HaUfox 
os speaker of the lords in 1690, and was one 
of the regents in July to November 1701. 
WUliam looked coldly upon him, hut with 
Anne he was a prime favourite. When, 
os princess, she had been summarily ejected 
from the cockpit in April 1692, and the 
courtiers were forbidden to countenance her, 
Somerset had caused her to be warmly wel- 
comed at Syon House (of. London Gazette, 
No. 2768), By her influence he was made 
in 1702 master of the horse, and in 1706 one 
of the commissioners for the union with Scot- 
land. In December 1703 he was sent to 
Fortsmouthtowelcomethe Archduke Gkarles 


as king of Spam, and figured prominentlvin 
the magnificent ceremonial devised for th? 
occasion. He supported Marlborough in tli« 
ministerial crisis of February 1708; but Marl 
borough thought that the mastership of tbl 
horse Avas fully commensurate with Somer- 
aet’sahilitiea,and_ignoredhis claims tofurtkr 
advancement, being at same pains to eApkin 
to his wife that he never dreamed of emfiloi. 
ing so witless a person ‘in anything that ‘is 
of any consequence ' ( Works, x. 300). Sonw r- 
set was consequently driven into the arms of 
Harley, and, tnoughhe was dismayed by tie 
extent of the tory reaction in 1710 he re- 
tained his place in the council until Aunvt 
1711. St. John Avas at last successful in his 
ruses to get rid of him, but he still had a 
largo shore in the confidence of Anne. His 
wife, too, despite her extreme coolness to- 
wards Harley and Mrs. Masham, remained 
mistress of the robes and groom of the stole 
in which she had succeeded the Duchess 
of Marlborough in January 1711, and the 
queen was proof against aU the efforts made 
to remove her. No one worked harder for 
this object than Swift, who, in December 
1711, circulated a cruel lampoon upon the 
duchess, ‘The "Windsor Prophecy’ (which 
he afterwards tried to recall). In it she was 
reproached with rod hair (‘ Beware of carrots 
from Northumberland’) and the murder of 
Thyime. But the confidante continued, in 
Swift’s woids, to ‘ instil venom into the royal 
ear.’ She certainly aided the Hanoverian 
interests and influenced hex husband in the 
same direction. 

When the queen lay dying, Somerset re- 
paired to the council board, where he had been 
a stranger for three years, and supported 
Shrewsbury, Somers, and Argyll in the stem 
taken to ensure the successiou of George I. 
The new ki^ reinstated him as master of 
the horse. Two years later, however, upon 
being refused permission to bail his son-in- 
law, Sir WUliam Wyndham [q. v.], who was 
suspected of corresponding ivith the Pre- 
tender, Somerset expressed his indication 
in terms which proenredhis diamissal. Hence- 
forth he devoted himself to ruling his faiuilj 
and estates, and Horace Walpole often cites 
him as the type of aristocratic arrogance and 
parental despotism. He became known as 
‘ ike proud duke,’ and the tradition of his 
pride is kept alive by the anecdote that, 
when his second duchess once tapped him 
with her fan, he remarked, ‘ Madam, my first 
duchess was a Percy, and ske never took 
such a liberty.’ Ha mulotad his daughter 
Charlotte of 20,000f. of her inheritanw for 
having sat dovm in his presence. His do- 
mestics obeyed him by signs, and, when ha 
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tnfvelled, the country roads wore scoured by 
0 itiiders, Tvhose duty it -n-as to protect him 
from the gaze of the vulgar. He died at Ma 
seat of Petworth, Susse-v, on 2 Deo. 1748, 
and he "was buried in Salisbury Cathedral, 
where a statue by Itysbrach surmounts a 
clumsy Latin epitaph. The following is 
Macky’s description of 1702, the interpola- 
tion being Swift’s : ‘ Of a mid^e stature, weU. 
shaped, a very black complexion, a lover of 
music and poetry, of goocf judgement [not a 
grain, hardly common sense], but by reason 
of a great hesitation in his speech wants 
expression.’ He appears in history as a well- 
meaning man of slender understanding. He 
was a member of the Kit-Cat Club, and the 
portrait by Kneller, in a full-bottomed wig, 
with the order of the Garter, has been en- 
graved by Simon, and by Holl for Lodge’s 
■Purtraits,’ and others. Thera are two por- 
traits by Lely of the first duchess, which 
have often been engraved. 

Somerset’s first wife died on 23 Nov. 1722, 
leaving Algernon, earl of Hertford, after- 
uards seventh duke (see below], two other 
tuns, and three daughters: Elizabeth, who 
married Henry O’Brien, earl of Thomond ; 
Catharine, who married Sir ‘William Wynd- 
ham; and Anne, who married Peregrine 
Osborne, afterwards duke of Leeds. The 
duke married, secondly, on 4 Feb. 1725-6, 
Charlotte, third daughter of Daniel Finch, 
lecond eorl of Nottingham, by Avhom ho had 
issue ; Frances, who married John Manners, 
marquis of Granby jb. v.l, and Charlotte, who 
marned Heneage Finch, earl of Aylesford. 
The second duchess died at Sutton Court, 
Chiswick, on 21 Jan. 1773. 

The eldest son, Amubwow Sbimottb, 
seventh Dube (1681-1760), born 11 Nov. 
1684, joined the army under Marlborough at 
Brussels in May 1708, and bore the despatch 
to the queen after Oudenarde in the follow- 
iog November. Early na.xt year be became 
cornel of the 15th foot, was promoted cap- 
tain and colonel of the 2nd troop of horse- 
raards in 1716, colonel of the regiment in 
1740, general of the horse and governor of 
Minorca from 1737 to 1742. On the death 
of his mother, in 1722, Lord Hertford 
wrongly assumed the title of Baron Percy 
(of. G. E. 0., Peerage ; and in 1749, a year j 
after Ms father’s death, he was created Earl ' 
of Northumberland. He married in 1713 
Frances, eldest daughter and coheir of Henry 
Thynne (only son and heir of Thomas, first 
viscount Weymouth). She was a lady of the 
bedchamber to Queen Caroline, and aspired to 
the patronage of learning. She corresponded 
with Henrietta Louisa Fermor, countess of 
Pomftet [q. v.], and Mrs. Elizabeth Howe 


v.] (her letters were edited by William 
Bingley, 1806, 12mo), entertained Thomson 
and Shenstone at Alnwick, and in March 
1728 was instrumental in procuring the par- 
don for homicide of llichard Savage [q. v.] 
^omson dedicated his poem ‘Spring’ to her 
in 1727. She was biuied beside her hus- 
band, in Westminster Abbey, on 20 July 
1764. 

Upon the death of the seventh duke, on 
7 Feb. 1750, without surviving male issue, a 
great dispersion of his various titles took 
place. The barony of Percy went to his 
daughter. Lady Eliz.ibeth Seymour; tho 
earldom of Northumberland to his son-in- 
law, Sir Hugh Smithson Percy [q. v.] ; the 
earldom of Egremont (cr. 1740) to his 
nephew, Sir Charles Wyndhnm ; while a re- 
mote cousin. Sir Edward Seymour (1696 P- 
1757), grandson of Sir Edward, the speaker 
and fourth bainnet [g . v.], became eighth dnke 
of Somerset [see under Seymoue, Edwabu 
Adoeehus, eleventh Dube]. 

[CoUins’s Peerage, 1770, ii. 469; G. E. 
C[okayne]'s Complete Peerage, s.v. 'Somerset;' 
Be Fonhlanqus’s House of Percy; Luttrell's Brief 
Hist. Narration; Evelyn’s Diary; Eereshy’s 
Diary; Di^don's "Works, cd. Scott and Saints- 
bnry; Swift’s Works, Scott; Memoirs of 
the Hit-Cat Olab, 1821; Boyer's Annals of 
Queen Anns; Wentworth’s Journal, passim; 
jSiarlborough Despatches ed. Murray, iv. passim ; 
Walpole’s CoirespondLuce, sd. Cunningham, 
volb. i. and ii, ; Wyou’s Hist, of Qneen Anne; 
Lingard's Hist, of England; Aungior's Syon 
Monastery, p, 113; Jesse’s Court of England, 
1888-176(1; Craik’s Bomance of the Peerage; 
Wheatley and Cunningham’s London Past and 
Present; Burke’s Homance of the Peerage, i. 12; 
Collect. Xopogr. et Geneed. v. 316.] T. S. 

SEYMOUR, EDWAED, first Eabe oj 
Heetbobe and Dube of Souebsei (1606 P- 
1652), the Protector, was the eldest surviv- 
ing son of Sir John Seymour (1476f-16S6) 
of Wolf HaU, Wiltshire, Tme Seymours 
claimed descent ftom a companion of WUliam 
the Conqueror, who took his name ftom St. 
Maur-suivLoire iu Tournine, and was ances- 
tor of William da St, Manr, who in 1240 
held the manors of Penhow and Woimdy in 
Moumouth&Mre (cf. J. R. Planch6 in Joum, 
Aj'chaol, Assoc, xiii. 327-8). WUliam’s 
great-grandson, Sir Roger de St. Maur, had 
two sons ; John, whose granddaughter con- 
veyed these manors by marriage into the 
family of Bowlay of Penhow, who bore the 
Seymour arms ; and Sir Roger (jf. 1860), 
who married Cicely, eldest sister and heir of 
John de Beauchamp, boron Beauchamp de 
Somerset (d. 1361) ; she brought to the 
Seymours the manor of Uache, Somerset, 
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anti Ler grandson, Soger Seymour, by his atSoye onl Nov. In the follo^sing 
marriage -with Maud, daughter and heir of became an esquire of the king’s housabolil 

Sir William Esturmi or Sturmy, acquired On 12 Jan. 16S4-6he -wasplacedonthpconi' 
Wolf Hall in Wiltshire. The Protector’s mission for the peace in Wiltshire and in 

father, Sir John, was great-great-^andson the same year became master of the horse to 

of this last Roger. Rurn about 1470, he the Duke of Richmond. In July 1627 he 
succeeded his father in 1492, was knighted accompanied AVoleey on his embassy to the 
by Henry VHforliis services against the Erenon king (CSiron. qf Caiais, p. 37 v and in 
Cornish rebels at Blaokheath in 1497, and 1628 was granted some lauds of the nionas- 
was sheriff of Wiltshire in 1608. Ho was taries dissolved in consequence of Wohev's 

present at the sieges of Toumay and The- visitation. On 26 March 1529 he was made 

rouenne in 1618, at the two interviews be- steward of the manors of Henstridge Somer- 
tween Henry VHI and Pranoia in 1520 and set, and Oharltou, Wiltshire, and m 1630 "he 
1632, and died on 21 Dee. 1036. He married received with his brother-in-law, Sir An- 
Margaret (d. 1560), eldest daughter of Sir thony TJghtred, Wolsey’s manors of Kei.bv 
Henry Wentworth of Nettlested, Suffolk ; Leppington, and Barthorpe, all in Yorkshire! 
her grandfather, Sir Philip Wentworth, had On 12 Sept, following ha was appointed 
marriedMaryidaughterof John,seventlilord esquire of the body to Henry VIII who 
Clifford, whose mother Elizabeth was daugh- showed him much favour, borrowmg’from 
ter of Henry Percy (‘ Hotspur ’) and great- and occasionally lending, him money (sue 
great-granddaughter of Edward III (Notes Xettera awdPajjecSjVols.iv.v.andvi.passim). 
tmef Qusnes, let ser. viii. 61-2; Sari. MS, In 1682, Seymour and his fatheraccompanied 
6177). Sir John Seymour had ten children, Heimy to Boulogne to meet Francis I. Inthe 
of whom, John, the eldest, died unmarried on following year he became involved in a & 
16 July 1620, as did two other sons, John pute with Arthur PlantagenetjViscoTmt Lisle 
and Anthony, and a daughter Margery ; [q. v.J, and his stepson, John Dudley, after- 
Edward the llrotector ; Henry, who took no words duke of Northumberland |b. v.l about 
part in politics^ was executor to his mother some lands in Somerset, which lasted many 
m 1660, and died in 1678, leaving three sons years, and is the subject of innumerable 
from whom there is no issue remaining, and letters in the Record Office fcf. Wood, 
seven daughters, from one of whom, Jane, Zefters qfllli/strwus Zadies, Hi. 41; Qatbs- 
are descended the barons Rodney ; Thomas, nbb, Letters and Papers, vols, vii-xii.) In 
baron Seymour of Sudeloy [q. v.] ; Jane March 1684-6 be was granted various lands 
Seymour ^ee Jarrs]; Elizabe&, who mar- in Hampshire belonging to the convent of 
ried,fir8t,Bir Anthony TJghtred, secondly, in the Holy Trinity, Christchurch, London, 
August 1637, Cromwell’s son Qxegoryj and and in the foUowing October Henry VRI 
thirdly William Paulet, first marquis of visited him at his manor of Elvetham in the 
Winchester [q. v.] ; and Dorothy who mar- same county. In March 1636-0 he was 
ried Sic Clement Smith (inscription in made a gentleman of the privy chamber, and 
Bedwyn Magna Church pinted in Aitbiidx, a few days later, with his wife Anne and his 
pp. 876-6). _ sister Jane, was instaRed in the palace at 

From the inscription on on anonymous Greenwich in apartments which the king 

f ortroit at Sudeley( Cat, Tudor JS.vlad, No, could reach through a private paasage 
96), Edward appears to have been born (Letters and Pajpers, x. 601). On 6 June, 
about 1606, and is said to have been edu- a week after his sister's marriage to the 
cated first at Oxford, and then at Cambridge king, Seymoim was created Viscount Beau- 
(WooD, Atlienm Oxon. i. 210 ; Cookbb, champ of Hache, Somerset. Two days later 
Aidmus Cant. i. 107). In 1614 he was re- he received a grant of numerous manors in 
tamed as 'enfant d’honneur’ to Mary Tudor Wiltshire, including Ambieshuty, Easton 
on her marriage with Louis VTT of France. Priory, Chippenham, and Maiden Bradley 
On 16 July 1617 he was associated with his (one of the seats of the pesent Duke of 
father in a grant of the constahleship of Bids- Somerset). On 7 July he was made governor 
tol. He was probably with his father in at- and captain of Jersey, and in August chan- 
tendance upon Charles Von his visit to Eng- ceUor of North Wales. He had livery of 
land in 1622, as Ohapuys afterwards men- his father’s lands in the following year, was 
tioued Seymour as having been 'in Charles’s on 30 Jon. granted the manor of Muchelney, 
service ’ (Letters and Papers, x. 1039). He Somerset, and on 22 May sworn of the privy 
joiiied the expedition of the Duke of Suffolk council. In the same month he was on the 
which landed at Calais on 24 Aug. 162ffi and commissionappointed to try Lords Darcy and 
was present at the capture of Bray, Roye, Hussey for their share in the ‘ pilgrtoage of 
and Montdidier, being Jmighted by Suffolk grace. ' ' ’ ’ - 
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Eluabeth at Edward Vi’s oliristening 
(AVEiorHE'SiHT, Chron. i. 68), and three 
dav 3 later was created Earl of Hertford. 

ihe death of Queen Jane was naturally a 
blow to Hertford’s influence, and in the 
loUowing year he was described as ‘ young 
and wise,’ but ‘ of small power ’ {Letters anA 
Papers, sm. ii. 732). In December he was 
put on commissions for the trial of the Har- 
guis of Exeter, Lord Montagu, Sir Geoflrey 
Pole, and others; and in March 1539 he was 
eent to provide for the defence and fortifica- 
tion of Calais and Guisnes. He returned in 
April, and on the 16th was granted Chester 
Phice, outride Temple Bar, London. In 
August Henry YUI and Cromwell spent 
four days (9-12) with him at Wolf Hall 
(Wilts Archaol. Mag, xv. App. Ho. iv). 
In the same month he received a grant of 
the Charterhoase at Sheen (WsiorHESL^r, 
(Piron. i. lOo). In December he met Anne 
of Cleves at Calais, and returned with her to 
London ; he wrote to Cromwell that nothing 
had pleased him so much as this moniags 
Bince the birth of Prince Edward (Letters 
and Papers, tit. i, 1276). 

Cromwell’s fall — ^which, according to the 
.'^punish ‘Chronicle of Henry VIH,’ Hertford 
instigated — in the following year did not 
check Hertford’s continuous rise in Henty’s 
fiivour ; and NorfoUt, now the most powerful 
mernher of the council, sought to purchase 
his ftieudshlp by a marriage between his 
daughter, the Duchess of Eichmond, and 
Hertford’s brother Thomas. Throughout 
1540 Hertford took an active part in the 
proceedings of the council, and on 9 Jon. 
1540-1 he was elected a knight of the Garter. 
A few days later he was sent on a fiuitless 
mission to arrange the boundaries of the 
English Pale in Franco with the French 
commissioners (Core, de Marillae, pp. 267, 
266-8 ; State Papers,Tvx. 610, 623-81^. He 
then proceeded in February to inspect and 
rraorton the defences at Calais (Proa. Privy 
CbuTuuI, ed. Nicolas, vii. 130). During 
Henry’s process in the north from July to 
November, Hertford, Cranmei, and Aualey 
had the principal management of afloire in 
London (State Papers, i. 660-90), and in 
November the earl and the archbishop were 
the recipients of the charges against Cathe- 
rine Howard (cf. (Chronicle of Henry VLII, 
ed. Hume, 1889, pp. 82-4). In September 
1643 Hertford was appointed warden of the 
Scottish marches. He served there tor a 
few weeks (21 Oct. to 7 Deo.) under Nor- 
folk, but in November he requested to be 
recalled on the ground that ‘the country 
knew not him, nor he them ’ (State Papers, 
T. 322), and Entland took his place. In 


I December Hertford resumed attendance on 
' the king (i'5. he. 357), On 28 Dec. he appears 
' as lord, high admiral, a post which he almost 
' immediatmy relinquished in favour of John 
' Dudley, viscoimt Lisle, and in January 
1542-3 he was lord great chamberlain. On 
I 1 April he took an active part in procuring 
the conviction and imprisonment of Nor- 
folk’s son, the Earl of Surrey, for eating flesh 
in Lent and riotous proceedings (Bapst, 
Deux Gentilhommes Pobtes, p. 26^. During 
that year Henry again visited Hertford at 
WolfHall. 

Meanwhile in December 1543 the Scots 
formed u new alliance with France, and 
declared the treaty with England nuU and 
void. On 5 March 1348-4 Hertford was 
^pointed lieutenant-general in the north. 
He was ordered to proclaim Henry guardian 
of the infant Scots queen and protector of 
the realm, and to accuse Cardinal Beaton 
of causing the war between the two no- 
tions (proclamations in Addit. MS. S2664, 
ff. 49, 58). In the middle of April a depu- 
tation of Scottish protestiints waited on 
Hertford with e proposal to raise a force to 
aid in the invarion and assassinate the car- 
dinal; but Hertford declined to assent on 
his own authority, and sent the deputation 
on to Henry. At the end of the month his 
army embarked at Berwick, and on 3 May 
the fleet arrived in the Firth of Forth. Next 
day ten thousand men landed at Leith, and 
Blackness Castle was taken. On the 5th 
Lord Evers, with four thousand English 
horse, arrived from Berwick. The provost 
offered Hertford the keys of Edinburgh if 
he would oUow all who desired to depart 
with thM effects ; hut the earl demanded 
unconditional surrender, proclaiming that he 
had come to punish the Scots ‘ for their de- 
testable falsehood, to declare and show the 
force of his highness’s sword to all such as 
would resist him.’ The Scots replied de- 
fiantly. On the foEowii^ day Sir Chris- 
topher Morris [q. v.'j blew in Canongate, and 
for two days the capital was pillaged without 
resistance. The English then returned to 
Leith, seizing the ships in the harbour and 
lading them with spoil. By the 18th they 
were oack at Berwick, having accomplished 
no permanent result except further exas- 
perating the Scots and strengthening the 
^ench alliance (Hertford’s correspondence 
dealing with this expedition is in Addit. MS. 
82664). 

A month later Hertford returned to Lon- 
don, and on 9 July he was appointed lieu- 
tenant of the kin^om. under the queen- 
regent diming Henry’s absence in France 
(State Papers, i. 766 ; EzamB, xv. 39-40). 
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On 18 Aug., howeTer, he joined Henry at 
Hardelot Castle, near Boulome, and was 
present at the capture of that town on 
14 Sept. Hertford, indeed, is said to have 
bribed the French commander Be Vervinato 
surrender the town for a large sum of money 
{M&tnoires du MarSehal de Vieillemlle, ed. 
1822, i. 152-3; Noil, Surrey's Works, p. 
Ixix). Five days later Charles V secretly 
concluded the peace of Orepy with the 
French, leaving his English allies stUl at 
war, and on 18 Oct. a conference was opened 
at Calais by the three powers to arrange 
terms. Hertford was the principal English 
representative, but no results followed, and 
on the 26th he and Gardiner were despatched 
to Brussels to endeavour to extract a defi- 
nite dedaration of policy from the emperor 
(State Papers, x. 63-6, 119-36, 147-60 ; 
Addit. Ms. 26114, IF. 312, 316). After much 
procrastination, Charles panted them three 
mterriews, the last on 17 Nov. ; but their 
efforts to keep him to the terms of his 
alliance with England were unavailing, and 
on the 2l8t they were recalled (^aie Papers, 
202-7 et sqq.) England now made pre- 
parations to carry on the war single-handed. 
On 14 Jan. 1644-6 Hertford was sent to sur- 
vey the fortifications of Guisnes, and a few 
days later he took command at Boulogne, 
which the French made a desperate efibrtto 
recapture. On 26 Jon. Marshal Be Biez 
encamped before it with fourteen thousand 
men, while those at Hertford's command 
were but half that number. Nevertheless, 
before dawn on 6 Fob. the English sallied 
out with fotir thousand foot and seven hun- 
dred horse, and took the French by surprise. 
A panic seized them, and they fled, leaving 
their stores, ammunition, and artillery in the 
hands of the English (Hubucht, Life and 
Eeign Menry VIII, ed. 1719, p. 260). 

This brilliant exploit rendered Boulogne 
safe for the time, but the defeat at Ancrum 
Muir, on 17 Feb., decided Henry to send 
Hertford once more to the Scottish border. 
On 2 May he was appointed lieutenant- 
general in the north in succession to Shrews- 
bury (RYMJaE,^ XV. 72), but, owing to the 
smallness of his force and lack of supplies, 
Hertford suggested a postponement of the 
projected invasion until August. Through- 
out the summer he remained at or near 
Newcastle, providing against the contingency 
of a Scots or French invasion. At length, 
on 6 Sept., he crossed the border ; on the 
13th he was at Eelso, and a tew days later 
at Jedburgh. A list, which he sent to the 
government, of monasteries and castles burnt 
marks his course. He met with no appo- 
sition; but his invasion was only a border 


foray on a large scale, and on tbe 27tlibe 
was back at Newcastle {Slate Papers v 
448-62 ; Shmilton Papers, vol. u.) 

10 Got. be received a summons to parliaiaat 

which met in November, and on the follow- 
ing day he sat out for London. From the 
24th nntil the following March he was in 
attendance at the council. On 21 March he 
was appointadheutenantand captain-general 
of Boulogne and the Boulonnois in sucoes- 
sion to Surrey, who had failed to hold his 
own against the French. He reached Ciai.;.; 
on the 2Srd {State Papers, xi. 60), and on 
4 April was commissioned lieutenant-general 
of the army in France. In the same month 
he was appointed to treat for peace, which 
was concluded on 7 June. On the Slst he 
was again in London. On 19 Sept, he was 
once more sent to Boulogne to carry out the 
terms of the destruction of the fortifications 
(Bn SuLvn, Cbrr. PobYtyue, 1888, pp. 31,34; 
State Papers, i. 877, 879) ; but in October 
he was back at 'Windaor {Acts P. 0., ed. 
Basent, i. 635). From that time to the end 
of Henry's reign Hertford was constant in 
his attendance at court and council. 

These few months witnessed the mo- 
1 mentous struggle for the succession to poivei 
during the coming minority of Edward 
The numerous attainders of Henry's reign 
had left Norfolk and Hertford face to &ce 
as the most powerful nobles in the kingdom. 
The former, with his son Surrey, headed the 
conservative party, while Hertford, though 
he was far too cautious to give open ex- 
pression to his views, was known to faroui 
further steps in the direction of ecclesiastical 
reform. This divergence of view was accen- 
tuated by personal jealousy between Surrey 
and Hertford, who had recently been called 
in to retrieve his rival’s military blunders. 
Surrey vowed vengeance, and, hating Hert- 
ford as an upstart, ha rejected his father’s 
proposals for matrimonial' alliances between 
his children and Hertford’s two daughters, 
as well as between the Bucheas of Richmond 
and Hertford’s brother Thomas. The hope 
of conciliation thus failed, but the struggle 
between tbe rivals, which might ha\e led to 
civil war, was averted by the dramatic fall 
of the Howards in Janua^ 1646-7 fee 
HoWABD, nPKBT, EaBP OX SuKHIlY, 1617?- 
1647, and Howabd, Thomas II, Eaei op 
Sttkeuy, 1478-16641. Hertford took an 
active part in Surrey’s trial (WhiothesIiBT, 
Chron. 1 . 177 ; Bapbt, p. 358) ; he was com- 
nuesioaed to convey Henry’s assent to the 
bill of attainder against Norfolk, and he 
acquired a shore of the Howards’ property; 
but there is not suificient evidence to show 
that their fall was due to his machinations, 
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and li9 did nothing to molest N'orfolk after ' 
Htm’j’s death. _ | 

That event took place at 2 A.ii. on Friday, , 
2S Jan. 164.6-7 ; Hertford and Paget had j 
spent the previous day in conversation with 
the king, they were present at hie death, 
received his Inst commands, and had posses- 
sion of his will. But Hertford must have 
already determined to set aside its provi- 
sions, and in an interview with Paget in the 
gallery immediately before Henry’s death, 
and another an hour afterwards, he persuaded 
him to abet his bold eoMp promis- 

mg to he guided by Paget’s advice. They 
decided to keep the king’s death a secret for 
the present, and to publish only so much of 
his will as seemed convenient; and then the 
earl hurried down to Hertford to get posses- 
sion of the young king. On the way hack, at 
Enfield on the 30th, Sir Anthony Browne 
(d. 1648) [q.v.], though ' inclined to the old 
religion, givve his frank consent to Hertford 
being Protector, thinking it to he the surest 
Lind of government ’ (Lit. Jlemains of Ed- 
uard VI, p. cczLvii). On the same day, in a 
letter to the couned, Hereford adopted the 
style ‘we,’ and on Mondiy the Slst he 
arrived with Edward at the T?ower. Henry's 
death was then made known, and an the 
same day Paget proposed in the council that 
Hertford shoidd have the protectorate. The 
council was divided : the reformers were re- 
presented by Oianmer, Hertford, and Lisle; 
the conservatives by TunstnJl, Wriothesley, 
aud Browne. Gardiner was excluded ac- 
cordiim to the terms of Henry's suspicious 
will ; Browne had already given in his adhe- 
rence to Hertford, hut the chanceUor 'Wrio- 
thesley strongly opposed the scheme. Paget’s 
influence, however, prevailed, and the coun- 
cil gave Hertford ‘ the chief place among 
them,’ with ‘the name and title of Protector 
of all the realms aud domains of the lung’s 
majesty, and governor of hla most royal per- 
son,’ adding the express condition that he was 
to act only ‘ with the advice and consent of 
the rest of the executors ’ (Acts qf the Privy 
Council, ii. 4r-7). On 2 Feb. he was appointed 
hmh steward of England for the coronation 
01 Edward ; on the lOfch he was granted 
the office of treasurer of the exchequer, and 
that of earl marshal, which had been for- 
feited by Norfolk. Five days later he was 
created Baron Semour of Hache, and on 
the 16lh Duke oi Somerset. On 6 March 
Wriothesley was removed &om the chan- 
cellorship on the ground that he had used 
the great seal without a warrant (£5. li. 48- 
69). Six days later Somerset rendered bis 
position independent of the council by oh- 
tuning a patent as governor and protector. 


in which he was empowered to act with 
or without their advice, and ‘to do any- 
thing which a governor of the king’s person 
or protector of the realm ought to do ’ (i'6. 
ii. 63-4, 67-74). He had now attained to 
almost royal authority; in a form of prayer 
which he used, he spoke of himself as ‘ caused 
hy Providence to rule,’ aud he went so far 
as to address the king of France as ‘ brother.’ 

As the first protestant ruler of England, 
Somerset at once set about introducing radi- 
cal religious reforms. His numerous letters, 
preserved in the British Museum, throw little 
light on what convictions he had reached 
during Henry’s reign, or how he had been 
induced to adopt them, hut by Henry’s death 
he had become a ‘ rank Calvinist ’ fNickolas 
Pocockin Enffl. Hut. Met. July 1895, p. 418), 
and he soon entered into correspondence with 
the Genevan reformer. 'From the moment 
of Henry’s death, there was a systematic at- 
tempt made hy the men of the new learning, 
headed at first by Somerset . . . gradually to 
get rid of catholic doctrine’ (tb. p. 438). 
‘There is really no other account to be 
given of the gradual changes that culminated 
m the second prayer-book of 1662 . . . than 
that Somerset was supreme, and exercised 
for a few years the same arbitrary sway that 
the late king had brought to hear upon the 
parliament when the Act of Six Articles 
was pa-sed’ (Church Quarterly Rev, Octo- 
ber 1892, p. 38). Cranmer, whose leanings 
were then Lutheran, was a ‘ mere tool m his 
hands ’ (ib. pp. 41, 42, 66). The Protector 
secretly encouraged hooks of extreme piotes- 
tant views ^cf. The V Abomindble Blas- 
phemies oontemed in the Masse, 1648, anon, 
printed by H. Powell) ; and in the preface to 
the new communion office (March 1647-8), 
which Somerset almost certainly wrote him- 
self, he hinted plainly at farther swe^ing 
reforms. But in his public procedure he 
was compelled to_ observe more caution. The 
first of hiB ecclesiastical acts was to compel 
all bishops to exercise their office durante 
benepladto (6 Feb. 1546-7), and their posi- 
tion as mere state officials was emphasised by 
an act in the following November, ordering 
that their appointment should he made by 
letters patent. An ecclesiastical visitation 
followed for the removal of images, assertion 
of the royal supremacy, and the enforcement 
of the use of English m the church services ; 
for their opposition to this measure Gardiner 
and Bonner were imprisoned in June. In 
July appeared the book of homilies, and 
in November parliament authorised the 
administration of the conmnmion in both 
kinds, and granted all colleges, chantries, 
and ftee chapels to the king . Early in 
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1548 a proclamation was issued against t 
ceremonies, and at Easter a neTr commu- 
nion office was piiblisbed ; in July an English 
version of the Psalms and litany followed, 
and in November began the visitation of the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
the latter of which Somerset had been 
elected chancellor in 1647. In January 
1649 was passed the Act of Uniformity; 
tithes wore also regulated by parliament, 
and the marriage of priests allowed. 

Meanwhile Somerset turned his atten- 
tion towards the completion of the mar- 
riage between Edward and Mary of Scot- 
land. He had been identified more promi- 
nently than any other statesman with this 
policy during the late reign, and Henry had 
enforced it upon him during his last mo- 
ments. Beligious even more than political 
considerations urged Somerset in the same 
direction. He dreamt of the imion of Eng- 
land and Scotland into one state, which under 
his guidance would become distinctively pro- 
testant and act as the protagonist of the 
Beformation in Europe. At first he avoided 
all reference to the feudal claim which 
Henry Yin had revived in 1642, and sought 
to win over the Scots to the projected union 
with England by promising free trade be- 
tween the two kingdoms, autonomy for Scot- 
land, and the substitution of Great Britain 
for tho words Ei^lond and Scotland. Eronce 
encouraged the Soots to resist, and during the 
summer the Protector collected a large army 
at Berwick. In August the Erenoh captured 
the castle of St. Andrews, where a bo^ of 
Scots protestants had held out in the Eng- 
lish cause, and Somerset’s pretensions united 
all Scotland in opposition. In the last week 
of August he reached Berwick; a fleet com- 
manded by Clinton accompanied the army, 
which marched along the coast. On Sun- 
day, 4 S^t., Somerset crossed the Tweed ; 
passing Dunbar without waiting to attach 
it, he came in sight of Musselbumh on the 
evening of the 8th. There the Scots were 
encamped in numbers jp;eatly superior to 
the English ; on their left was the sea com- 
manded by the English fleet, on them rmht 
was a marsh, and in front was tho river Esk. 
The position was almost impregnable, hut 
tho Scots did not wait to be attacked. Be- 
fore dawn on the 10th they crossed the Esk. 
Four thousand Irish who charged the Eng'- 
lish right were scattered by Ihe fire from the 
fleet, but the Scottish right almost succeeded 
in occupying the heights on the English 
left. Grey’s horse broke against the Scot- 
tish infantry and fled, but m their pm-suit 
the Scots come upon the English men-at- 
arms and Italian musketeers, while the Eng- 


lish cavalry formed once more and chaitred 
A panic seized the Scots, they broke ami 
fled, and the rout soon became a massacre- 
many thousand Soots were killed, the Engl 
lish loss being, it is said, only two hundred 
(of. Db Selvb, p. 203). Decisive as was 
this battle of Musselburgh or Pinkie Cleueh 
—the last fought between England md 

Scotland as independent kingdoms and 

greatly though it strengthened Somerset’s 
personal position, it postponed further thm 
ever the attainment of his objects, Leith 
was burnt on the 11th, hut Mary was re- 
moved to Stirling ; while the English army 
provisioned only for a month, was com- 
pelled to retreat (Teulm, Papierg d’Pieit 
relatifs A VBistoire d'JScosse, Bannatyns 
Club, vol. i. ; Knox, WorTca, Banmihue 
Club, i. 209, 213 ; Ths Complaynt of Scut- 
land, Early Engl. Text Soo. ; Patten, Pv- 
pedicion into Scotland, 1548). 

SomersetreachedLondon onSOct. ( Wbto- 
THBSLBT, Chron. i. 186), and was received 
with flesh marks of honour. He declined the 
proposal of the city of London to welcome 
him with a triumphal procession, but his 
des^ation became ‘ Edward, by the grace 
of God, duke of Somerset,’ &o., and he was 
allowed a special seat in the House of Lords 
above the other peers. Parliament met on 
4 Nov., and, besides ecclesiastical reforms 
and other measures for the regeneration of 
morals, proceeded to embody in statutes 
Somerset’s wishes for a relaxation of Henry’s 
repressive system. All treasons created 
since 1852 were abolished; the six articles, 
the acts against loUards, and the severer 
clausea of the Act of Supremacy were re- 
pealed ; and the Protector made an ineffectual 
attempt to repress vagranoy by enabling 
justices to condemn incurable offenders to 
two years’ slavery, and in tbe last resort to 
slavery for life. It was probably in order to 
find occupation for the unemployed, as well 
as to afford an asylum for protestant refa- 
gees, that he established a colony of foreign 
weavers on his estates at Glastonbury (cf. 
Acts P. Q. iii. 415, 490 ; Enox, Works, iv. 
42, 664 ; Sibxpb, Sacl. Mem,, n. i. 378). Tbe 
last act of parliament dealt witb the status of 
the Protector, but seems never to have passed 
the great soal. The fact that it made his 
tenure depend upon the king’s pleasure in- 
stead of Ime duration of his minority seen^ 
to indicate that it was a machination of 
Somerset’s enemies (see Arehmologia, xxx. 


363-89). 

But foreign alMrs claimed a large share 
of the Protector’s attention, and he retained 
their management almost exclusively in his 
own hands, aided by Paget and the two 
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secretaries of state, Sir Tliomns Smith and 
Sir William Petro. At the beginning of 
Edward’s reign the pope had urged Charles V 
to support Mary’s claims by invasion, and, as 
a counterpobe, the council opened communi- 
cations for a league with France and the 
German princes in March (Acta B.Q. ii. 
47, 60) ; but the proposal did not prosper 
(of. De SeIvi, Corr. FoUtiqtie, ISj^B-B, ed. 
1883, passim). Somerset’s designs on Scot- 
land inevitably offended France, while the 
irritation was constantly growing through 
the bickerings about the fortifications of 
Boulogne. Though war did not formally 
break out, acts of hostility frequently oc- 
curred. 'The Protector was still sanguine of 
accomplishing the marriage between Edward 
and Mary. On 6 Feh. 1647-8 he issued 
' An Epistle or Eriiortacion to TJnitie and 
Peace, sent from the Lorde Protector . . . 
to the Nobilitie ... of Sootlande ’ (printed 
by ft. Wolfe, 1648, 8to), pointing out the 
advantages of the Engush proposals and 
attrihutmg the cause of the war to Arran 
and bis advisers. The Scots protestants 
were naturally on Somerset’s side, and by 
means of bribery he maintained a party 
among the nobles; hut he foiled to prevent 
the conclusion of a marriage treaty between 
Mary and the dauphin of France, and in 
June a French force ssiled for Scotland 
from Brest. In order to anticipate it, Somer- 
set had directed "William, thirteenth baron 
Grey de Wilton [q. v.], and Sir Thomas 
Palmer (d. 1653) [q. v.1 to cross the border 
on IS April. They took and fortified Had- 
dington, where they left a garrison of two 
thousaudfivehimdred men, and, after wasting 
the country round Edinburgh, returned to 
Berwick. In June Somerset sent Sir Thomas 
Smith to the emperor, and to raise two thou- 
sand German mercenaries ; hut Charles con- 
tented himself with fair words, while the 
Jiench fleet carried off Maw to IVanee, and 
the Scots recovered Home Castle and closely 
besieged Haddington in August. 

The marriage of Mary with the dauphin 
completed the failure of Somerset’s Scottbh 
policy, and in the following autumn hb 
position was menaced by the intrigues of hb 
brother the admiral [see SEmoTra, Thohas, 
Baboit Setmoub OB Stjbblbt]. The Pro- 
tector had naturally resented ms brother’s 
marriage with Catherine Parr, but he wrote 
him an affectionate letter on the occasion 
of hb daughter’s birth (31 Aug.), and en- 
deavoured to divert him by persuasion from 
his lecMess courses. Failing in thb, he sent 
for him early in January 1648-9, hut Thomas 
was contumacious, aud the Protector then 
left him to his fate. According to the privy 


council regbter, he ‘ desired for natural 
pity’s sake licence at the passing of the 
bill [of attainder] to be away^ (ii. 260), and 
assented to that measure with the greatest 
reluctance; while Queen Elizabeth subse- 
qnently stated that the admiral’s life would 
have been saved bad not the council dis- 
suaded the Protector from granting him an 
interview. He was present, however, at 
each reading of the hill of attainder in the 
House of Lords (see Lords’ Journals, i. ^6 
et seq. ; of. Titi.eb, i. 160-1). In any case, 
hb brother's fall was a fatal blow to Somer- 
set’s authority, and involved him in much 
popular odium (of. Hatwabd, Fdward the 
Seri). 

Troubles now began to gather thickly 
round the Protector; the Scots took Had- 
dington (September 1549) and other castles 
held by the Englbh. Somerset projected 
another invasion, hut the German mer- 
cenaries refused to serve without au advance 


of pay,andth8exchequer wasnot onlyempty, 
but deep in debt. The French were pressing 
hard on Boulogne ; the outworks of Black- 
ness, Boulogneherg, and Newhavan (Amble- 
teuse) fell one after another, and on 8 Aug. 
war with France was declared (He Sbevb, p. 
410; "iVnioEEisEBT, ii. 20). The religious 
innovations created a widespread discontent, 
which was intensified by the economic con- 
dition of the country. The depredation of 
the currency and the increase of enclosures 
and coureraion of arable into pasture lands 
caused widespread distress which Somerset’s 
efforts failed to abate (see A Discourse qf the 
Gammon Weal qf this Mealm of England, ed. 
Lamond, 1898). He appointed a commbsion 
to inquire into abuses arising out of the decay 
of tillage and frequency of enclosures (June 
1548), but three bilb introduced to remedy 
the evil were all rejected in the following 
session of parliament [see Haebs, JoHir, 
d. 1671]. Somerset thereupon issued a pro- 
clamation in May 1649, by which all who 
had enclosed lan^ were commanded to re- 


store them. This produced no effect except 
to exasperate the landowners against him, 
while the commons, getting no redress, rose 
in revolt in Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire. The rising was soon put down by 
Lord Gfrey, hut in June a rebellion broke 
out in Devon and OomwaU, fijllowed by 
onotW under Hobert Kett [q. v.] in Nor- 
folk. The former was actuated by religions 
motives, and was suppressed by John Itus- 
sell, first earl of Bedford [q. v.j The Nor- 
folk rebels laid more stress on social and eco- 
nomic grievances, and their revolt was more 
serious. Somerset thought of taking the 
command against them himself, but it was 
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finally given lo “Warwick, wiio crualicd tlie 
rebellion in August. 

Tills success encouraged Warwick to be- 
gin intriguing against tne Protector, and be 
found ready listeners among many of tbe 
council. Wriotbesley (now Earl of Soutb- 
ampton) had never forgiven Somerset bis 
ejection from tbe cbancellorsbip, and, like 
other adberentsof tbe oldreligion, be thought 
that nothing but good could come of Somer- 
set’s fab. On the other hand many of the 
reforming party had grievances against the 
Protector; even his stout adherent, Paget, 
Warned him against his arrogance and ambi- 
tion, and the folly of ' having so many irons 
in the fire.’ At the same time the rapacity 
with which he seized on church lands and 
the fortune he acquired for himself deprived 
him of popular sympathy, and added to the 
irritation the council felt at such arbitrary 
acts as maldng a stamp of the king’s sig- 
nature and erecting a court of requests in 
his own house. They knew, moreover, that 
the authority ha enjoyed was usurped con- 
trary to Henry’s will. PoUiire at home and 
abroad gave “Warwick his opportunity. In 
September he waited on Somerset with two 
hundred captains who had served in suppress- 
ing the late rebellions, and demanded extra 
pay for their services. Somerset refused, 
and Warwick then enlisted their support in 
his attempt to overthrow him (Obran, of 
Henry VIII, pp. 186-0). Secret meetings 
were held at the houses of the disaffected 
councillorB. Somerset heard of these gather- 
ings while at Hampton Court with Oranmer, 
Paget, Cecil, Petre, Sir Thomas Smith, and 
Sir John Thynne, all his devoted adherents. | 
In the first few days of October he issued 
leafiets urging the people to rise in his de- 
fence and that of the king. His enemies, he 
asserted, wished to depose him because ‘we 
the poorecomens being injuried by the extor- 
ciouse gentylmon had our pardon this yere 
by the . . . goodness of the lorde Protector, 
for whom let ns fyght, for he lovith all just 
and true gentUmen which do no extorcion, 
and also ns tho poore commynaltie of Eng- 
londe ’ (AefsP. 0. ii. 3.S0-6). Ten thousand 
men are said to have responded to this call 
{Chron, Henry VIII, p. 186), and Somerset 
sent his son, SirEdwaad Seymour, to Hussell 
and Herbert, who were then returning from 
the west with the army that had suppressed 
the rebellion, entreating them to come to the 
rescue of the king. On the 6th he despatched 
Petre to London to inquire the meaning of 
the coundl’s proceedings. There Warwick’s 
adherents were in session at his residence, 
Ely House, Holbom. They had drawn up 
an indictment of Somersets rule, and were 


on the point of setting out to lay it hefnre 
the Protector. On the receipt of Peh/j 
message threatening to arrest them if tbtv 
proceeded to Hampton Court, thev dfr 
termined to remain in London. On the 
same day they requested the support of the 
major and aldermen, to whom Rich de- 
scribed the R'oteotor’s evil deeds, and Pent 
out letters to various nobles summonin» 
them, with their adherents, to London. 
Petre remained with the council, and 
Somerset started that night for Windsor 
with the king. Next day the councQ wrote 
to Cranmer and Paget requiring their ad- 
herence. On the 8th the city gave the 
council its support, the Tower was secured, 
Bus&eU and Herbert inclined to the same 
side, nnd fifteen thousand men gathered in 
London to support the council {Chi-on, Henry 
VIII, p. 189V Somerset saw that his causo 
was lost, and promised submission. On the 
lOlh the oouned wrote ordering the detention 
of Sir Thomas Smith, Sir Midiael Stanhope 
(the Protector’s brother-in-law). Sir John 
Thynne rthe manager of his estates), and 
others. On the 12th they went down to 
Windsor, and on the I4th Somerset was sent 
to the Tower. 

Early in January 1649-60 an account of 
the proceedings taken against him was pre- 
sented to parliament, and the charges were 
embodied in thirty-one articles. Somer- 
set made a full confession and threw him- 
self on the mercy of the council ; on the 14th 
he was deposed from the protectoiate by act 
of parliament, deprived of all his cilices and 
of lands to the value of 2,000f. While in 
the Tower he solaced himself by reading 
devotional works, such as Wermuellei’s 
‘Spyrytuall and most precyouse Pearle,’ 
translated by Coverdale, which was lent to 
him in manuscript, and for which he wrote a 
preface ; it was published in the same year 
(London, Svo), and anhsequently parsed 
^ough many editions (see Brit. Mns. Cat. 
and.HAZiiiT, Collections). He is also said to 
have Translated out of French a letter writ- 
ten to him by Calvin, and printed in the 
same year, hut no copy is known to he ex- 
tant. On 6 Feb. he was set at liberty (“At* 
P. O. ii. 383 ; WuiOTHESLBr, ii. S8-1), and 
on the 18th received a free pardon. On 
10 April he was again admitted of the privy 
council, and on 14 May was made a gently 
man of the king’s chamber. He resumed his 
attendances at flie council on 24 April, taking 
precedence of all the other members, and 
rarely missed a meeting for tbe next eigh- 
teen months. Three days later his property, 
except what had already been disposed of, 
was restored to him; and on 3 June his 
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eldest daughter, Anne, ■was married to War- 
wicL's eldest son. Viscount Lisle. 

Although an opportunity of recovering his 
position seemed to be thus oifered Somerset, 
the ambition of his rival 'Warwick rendered 
his ultimate ruin inevitable. A public slight 
was put on him when, on the death of nis 
mother on 18 Oct. 1650, the council refused 
to go into mourning. On 10 May 1651, how- 
ever, he was made loid-lieutenant of Buck- 
inghamshire and Berkshire, in August he 
put down an insurrection in Sussex, and in 
mce of the ill success of the new adminis- 
tration the influence of Somerset’s party 
seemed for a moment to revive. As early 
os February 1650-1 some members of parlia- 
ment had started the idea of again making 
him Protector, but a dissolution brought the 
scheme to nothing. Somerset endeavoured 
to procure Gardiner’s release from the Tower, 
and to prevent the withdrawal of the Prin- 
cess Mail’s license to practise her own re- 
ligion. Paget and Arundel gave him their 
support, and popular feeling was strongly 
in nis favour. With this encouragement, 
Somerset seems to have meditated seizing 
his three chief enemies, Warwick, North- 
ampton, and Pembroke, who, on their side, 
determined to destroy him. During the whole 
of September 1551 Somerset was prevented 
from attending tho coimeilby_ sickness inhis 
household, and probably during this period 
the designs against him were matured. On 
4 Oct. he appeared once more by their order 
at the council; on the same day Warwick 
became Duke of Northumberland, and his 
adherents were likewise advanced a step in. 
the peerage. Three days later Sir Thomas 
Palmer (d. 1653) [q. v.] revealed to Warwick 
and the king a plot, which he described as 
having been formed in April by Somerset, 
Axundel, Paget, and himself, with the object 
of roising the coimtry and murdering War- 
wick. On the 11th, Northumberland and 
Palmer again discussed the matter, and on 
the some day the council ordered an inquiry 
into the amount of Somerset’s debts to the 
king. This roused Somerset’s suspicions, 
hut xte attended the council as usual on the 
16th. A few hours later he was arrested 
and sent to the Tower. The duchess. Lord 
Grey, and others of his adherents, followed 
him thither next day ; and finally, Palmer, 
who had been left at liberty for ten days 
after giving Ms information, was arrested. 
On the 19th the council communicated to the 
corporation the baseless story that Somer- 
set had plotted to destroy the city of Lon- 
don, seize the Tower and the Isle of Wiglit 
(WBIOTHiBtBV, ii, 66-7). He was also ac- 
cused of endeavouring to secure for himself 


and his heirs the succession to the crown 
(cf. ‘A Tract agaynst Edward, Duke of 
Somerset,’ extant among the Loseley MSS., 
JTist JUSS. Comm. 7th Rep, App. p. 607). 
For six weeks Somerset remained in the 
Tower while evidence was being collected 
against him. There can he no doubt that 
he had meditated supplanting Northumber- 
land, hut the plot against the duke’s life 
rests on no satisfactory evidence. Apart 
from the improbabilities of Palmer’s story 
(see TrrL£B, ii. 1-70), there is the direct 
statement of Renard that both Northum- 
berland and Palmer confessed before their 
death that they had concocted the evidence 
(FBOtror, V. 36 n.) On Tuesday, 1 Dec., at 
6 A.it. Somerset was conveyed by water from 
the Tower to Westminster Hall, to stand 
trial by his peers. The charge of treason 
broke down, bat he was condemned for 
felony, and sentenced to be hanged ; the 
people ‘ supposing he had been elerely quilt, 
when they see the axe of the Tower put 
downe, made such a shtyke and castinge up 
of caps, that it was heard into the Long 
Acre Deyonde Charinge Crosse,’ and on his 
way hack to the Tower they ‘ cried God .‘•ave 
him all the way ’ (Wbiothisi.ht, ii. 63 ; of. 
Srow, p. 607). He was beheaded on Tower 
Hill on Friday, 22 Jan. 1651-2, between 
8 and 9 a.m. : to prevent a tumult, orders 
were given that the people should renmin 
indoors till ten o’clock, but an hour before 
the execution Tower Hill was crowded. 
Somerset addressed the people in a few dig- 
nified words, rejoicing iu the work that ha 
had been able to do iu the cause of religion 
and urging them to follow in the same course. 
'While^e was yet speaking a panic seized 
the crowd, and in the midst of it Sir Anthony 
Browne rode up. A cry of ‘ pardon ’ was 
raised, hut Somerset was not deceived, and, 
protesting his loyalty to the king, ke laid his 
head on the block, while those nearest the 
scaffold pressed forward to dip their hand- 
kerchiefs in to blood (Ellto, Ong. Zettei's, 
2nd ser. ii. 216). He was buried in St. Peterie 
Ohapel in the Tower, on the north side of 
the aisle, between Anne Boleyn and Cathe- 
rine Howard. In the Stowe collection (No, 
1006) in the British Museum is a manuscript 
caleniir used by Somerset in the Tower, 
inside one cover of which he wrote some 
pious reflections the day before his execu- 
tion ; on the other cover is the signature of 
his daughteinin-law, Catherine Seymour 
[q. V.], wo also used it while in the Tower, 
As he was attainted for felony and not for 
treason, his lands and dignities were not 
thereby affected, but an act of parliament 
was passed on 12 April following declaring 
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them forfeited and confirming his attainder 
{Lord^ JoumaUf i. 426). 

Somerset occupies an important place in 
English history. Strength of conviction 
ana purity of morals admirably fitted him 
to lead a religions movement. EEe did more 
than any other man to give practical effect 
to the protestant revolution, and his imme- 
diate successors could only follow on the 
lines he laid down. Alike in his concep- 
tion of a union between England and Scot- 
land, in his feeling for tlie poorer classes of 
his community, and in his sincere adoption 
of protestant principles, he gave evidence of 
lofty aims. As a general he was successful 
in every military operation he undertook. 
But he was too little of on opportunist to be 
a successful ruler, and he failed to carry out 
his objects because he lacked patience, hated 
compromise, and consistently underrated the 
strength o f tho forces opposed to him. Ambi- 
tion entered largely into his motives, and his 
successful usurpation showed him to be ca- 
pable of prompt and resolute audacity. He 
had as high a conception of the royal pre- 
rogative as any Tudor, but he used it to 
mitigate the severity of Henry VIH’s go- 
vernment. Tho mUdness of his rule earned 
him a deeply felt popularity, ond under his 
sway there was less perseoiition than there 
was again for a century. Naturally warm- 
hearted and affable, the possession of power 
rendered him peevish and overbearing; but, 
like his brother Thomas, he possessed hand- 
some features and many personal graces. A 
portrait, by Holbein, belongs to the Duke of 
Northumberland; two anonymous portraits 
are at Sudeley Castle ; another belongs to Mrs. 
Ounliffe ; and two more, also anonymous, be- 
longed in 1807 to WilHam Digby Seymour 
[q. V. j and Mr. Heginald Oholmondeley re- 
spectively ^ee Cat. First Loan Kvhib, Nos. 
168,174). The portrait Holbein has been 
engraved bynoubraken,R.White,and othci’s 
(see Bbomluy, p. 10). 

The chief blot on Somerset’s career is his 
rapacity in profiting by the dissolution of 
monasteries, the abmition of chantries, and 
sale of church lands. The estates he in- 
herited brought him 2,400/. a year, those he 
acquired between 1640 and 1547 added 
2, (Tool, to his income, and between 1647 and 
1662 it increased by another S,000/. ; the 
total 7,400/. woidd be worth at least ten 
times as much in modern currency ( Wilts 
AraHesol. Mag. xv. 189). The number and 
extent of his manors can be gathered from a 
list of the ‘ Grants of the Forfeited Lands of 
Edwardj Duke of Somerset,’ and ‘Oart® 
Edwardi, Ducia Somerset,’ both printed by 
Sir Thomas Phillipps, London, 1866, fol. His 


moat famous possession was Somerset Honaa 
in the Strand, which he commenced buihhn- 
very soon after Henry’s death; two innl 
belonging to the sees of Worcester and 
Lichfield were pulled down to make room 
for it, and, to furnish materials, the north 
aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral, crnitninj ,,;. 

' Dance of Death,’ and the priory of St. John 
of Jerusalem, ClerkenweU, were demolished 
Somerset took Meat interest in its construc- 
tion, and, as Knox lamented (Worh hi. 
176), preferred watching the masons to lis^ 
tening to sermons. Somerset House was 
occupied by Henrietta Maria, who added to 
it her famous Homan catholic chapel; by 
Catherine of Braganza, and by Queen Char- 
lotte until 1775, when it was pulled down- 
the present building was finished in 1786 
(Wheatiet and OuNNiiraHAM:, London Fast 
and, Present, iii. 268-7S). 

Somerset was twice married, first, about 
1527, to Oatherine (d. before 1640), daughter 
and coheiress of Sir WiUiam Fillol of Wood- 
lands in Horton, Dorset, and Fillol’s Hdll in 
Lang^onWash,EaBex. She is erroneouslysaid 
to have been divorced in consequence of her 
misconduct with Somerset’s father (of. manu- 
script note in’ Vincent’s Baronnge’inthe Col- 
lege of Arms, quoted by Cotothope, Peerage, 
p.249). ByherSeymourhad two sons: John, 
who was sent to the Tower on 16 Oct. 1651 
with his father, died there on 19 Dec. 1563, 
and was buried in Savoy hospital (Maohis, 
JDiarg, pp. 10, 27, 826); and Edward (1629- 
1593), 'tmo was knighted at the battle of 
Pinkie on 10 Sept. 1647, was restored in 
blood by act of paxUament, passed on 29 March 
1563, before his half-brothers (Lordd Jour- 
nals, i. 441, 442, 446), settled at Berry 
Pomeroy, Devonshire, and was ancestor of 
Sir Edward Seymour [q.v.], tho speaker, and 
of the present dukes of Somerset. Somer- 
set’s second wife was Anne (1497-1687), 
daughter of Su’ Edward Stanhope of Sud- 
bury, Sufifolk, by his wife Elizabeth, great- 
granddaughter of William Bourchier, earl 
of Eu, by Anne, sole heiress of Thomas of 
Woodstock, youngest son of Edward HI. 
She was a woman of great pride, and her 
disputes as to precedence with Catherine Farr 
are saidto have originally caused the estrange- 
ment between the two Seymours and most 
of the duke’s misfortunes and errors (Lodce, 
Portraits). Surrey, in spite of his antipathy 
to her husband, paid her attention, which 
she scornfully rmected, and addressed to her 
his ode ‘ On a lady who refused to dance 
with him ’ (Bapbi, pp. 370-1 ; Gmt. Mag. 
1846, i. 371-81). She was imprisoned with 
her husband, subsequently married his 
steward Francis Newmgate, died on 16 April 
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11)97, and was buried m Westminster Abbey. 
Two anonymous portraits of her belong re- 
epectively to the Duhe of Northumbenand 
and Earl Stanhope. By her Somerset had 
four sons : (1) Edward, born on 12 Oet. 
In37, died before May 1539; (2) Edward 
Seymour, earl of Hertford [q.v.]; (3) Henry, 
born in 1510, who was appomted in 1688 ad- 
miral of the squadron of the narrow seas, and 
kept close watch on the Duke of Parma off 
the coast of the Netherlands; on 27 July he 
took an important sliore in the battle off 
Gravelines, and subsequently kept ^atd in 
the narrow seas ; he married Joan, daughter 
of Thomas Percy, seventh earl of Northumber- 
land [q. v.],but died without issue (Papers re- 
lating to the Pefeat of the Spanish Armada, 
ed. Laughton, passim) ; (4) Edward (1648- 
1674), so named prohablybecanseEdwardVI 
stood godfather {fdt. Item. p. 61), died 1574 
(OoiiUira ; of. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1647— 
1681, p. 288). By his second wue, Somerset 
also had six daughters: Anne, who mar- 

ried first, on 8 June 1651, John Dudley, com- 
monly called Earl of Warwick, eldest son of 
the Duke of Northumberland, and, secondly. 
Sir Edward Unton, and died in February 
1687-8 (of. A Sermon preached at Farington 
in Barheshire the Sevenfeene Bags of FebrUf 
arie 1587 at the buriall of Anne, Countess of 
Warwiche, widow of Sir Edward Vmpton, 
London, 1.591, Svo); (2) Margaret, died un- 
married; (3) Jane (1641-1661), whom Somer- 
set was accused of plotting to marry to Ed- 
ward YI, became maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, died unmarried, and was hurled 
on 26 March 1601 (MaCHyit,pp. 264, S84; 
Eiiiis, Orig, Letters, 2nd ser. ii. ^2). These 
three ladies won some literary repute by 
composing, on the death of Margaret of 
Talois, some verses published as ‘Anna, 
Margarita, Jana, Sororum Yirgintun, hsroi- 
dumAngloium inmortemMargaritaVoiesia 
Navarrorum Begina Hecadistichon,’ Paris, 
1660, Svo; a French translation appeared in 
the following year ; (4) Mary, married first 
Andrew Bogers of Bryanstone, Dorset, and 
secondly, Sir Henry Peyton ; (6) Catherine, 
died unmarried ; (6) Elizabeth, who married 
Sir Bichard Knightley of Fawsley, North- 
anmtonshire. 

By an act of parliament passed in 1640, 
Somerset’s estates were entailed upon his 
issue by his second wife in preference to his 
issue by his first, and similar clauses were 
introduced into the patents for his subse- 
quent dignities and grants of land. By- 
act of parliament 5 Edw. Yl the duke’s digni- 
ties were declared forfeited, hut his son was 
created Earl of Hertford in 1559, and his 
great-grandson WUliam [q. v.] was ‘re- 


stored ’ to the dukedom of Somerset in 1660 
by the repeal of the said act. The younger 
line died out with Algernon, tho seventh 
duke [see under Somoun, CrrABtss, sixth 
Dinra as SoimBsnr], in 17.50, and the duke- 
dom then reverted, according to the original 
patent, to the Seymours of Berry Pomeroy, 
Devonshire, the elder line, in which it still 
remains. According to ‘ Third Report of the 
Lords' Committee on the Dignity of a Peer ’ 
(p. 40), the representative of the elder line 
would have become Duke of Somerset on the 
foilure ol the younger, without the ‘restora- 
tion’ of the second duke in 1600, on the 
ground that the attainder could not touch 
the right vested in the elder line by the 
patent (of. Nicolas, Peerage, ed, Conrthope, 
pref. p. Isvii). 

[There is no biography of Somer-et except a 
irorthless hrochuie published in 1713 comparing 
him -with the Duke of Marlborough. The present 
-vritei'a England nnder the Protector Somerset, 
1960, narrates hia political achievements. The 
materials for his biography are extensive. Most 
of Somerset’s public correspondence is in the 
Becord Office, but a portion on Scottish affairs is 
among the Addit. MS3. in the British Museum, 
especially Nos. 6768, 6287, 26114, 32091, 82647, 
32648, 32664, 32667 (these papers, originally 
deposited among tho archives of the council of 
the north, were subsequently moved to Hamilton 
Palace, Scotlnnd ; in 1883 they were acquired by 
the Oermon government, but repurchnsed hythe 
British Museum six years later; they have been 
calendared as tho Hamilton Papers, 2 vols. 1801}- 
1892). Many papers, relating principally to hia 
geneMogy and foi^y history, are among the Har- 
leian and Cottonian MSS. in the same libiary. 
Much information respecting his private afCurs 
is to he found among -the Xisle Papers in the 
Becotd Office, and the mannscripts preserved at 
Longloat, their presence there being due to the- 
fact that Sir John Thynne, ancestor of the mor- 
quisesof Bath, managed Somerset’s estates during 
his protectorate. Many of bis letters have been 
printed at length in the State Papers of Henry VIII 
(11 vols. ll30-63), and these, irith others 
down to 1640, have been calendared in Brewer 
and Oairdner's Letters and Papers of Henry VHI 
(16 vols.); the manuscripts at Longleat were 
used by Canon Jackson In bis paper on the Sey- 
mours of Wolf Hall in Wiltshire Acehmol. Mag. 
vol. XV. Other scattered letters have been printed 
in Ellis’s Original Letters. See also S^sir's 
Stats Papers, Haynes’s BurghleyP^eis, and the 
Calendars of Domestic, Foreign, Venetian, and 
Spanish State Papers (in the index to the last 
of which he is consistently confused -with hia 
brother the admiral) ; Hist. MSS. Conun. let, 
2ad, 4th, 6tb, and 7^ Bep.paasun. Other con- 
temporary authorities are the Lords' Journals ; 
Acts of the Privy Council (ed. Nicolas vol. vii. 
and ed. Dasent vols. i.-iv.); Byrner's Fmdera; 
Wriothesley’s Chron., Machyn^ Diary, Ghrey- 
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friars Oliron., Narratives of the Ssformation, 
Troubles connected with the Prayer 'Baok,Cliron. 
of CaUia, Sen ices of Lord Grey de Wilton (all 
these published by Oamden SocO ; Lit. Bemulns 
of Edward VI (Boxburghe Club); Teulet’s 
Fapiers d’Etat and John Knox's Works (Bnnna- 
tyne Club) ; The Complaynt of Scotland (Early 
Engl. Text Soc.) ; The LateExpedicion into Scot- 
lande, 1541, 8to; Patten’s Expedicion into Scofc- 
landa, 1648, 4ta ; Letters of Caminal Pole; Zurich 
Letters (Parker Soc.) ; j\I4nioirea of Du Belluy 
(Pantheon Li tt^raire); Hl^moires de Vieilleville, 
ed. 1822 ; Correspondance da Macillac, ed. 
Kaulek ; Corresp. Politique de Odet de Selve, ed. 
1818 ; Spanish Chron. of Henry VIII, ed. M. A.S. 
Hume, 1888 ; Wood’s Letters of Boyal and Illus- 
trious Ladies ; Somerset’s Works in Brit. Mus. 
Libr. See alsoHall's, Grafton’s, Fabyan'a,B.iker'a, 
and Holinshed’s Chronicles; Stow'sund Camden's 
Annals ; Speed’s Historie ; Hayward’s Life and 
Baigne of Edward the Sext ; Herbert’s Life and 
Beign of Henry VIII ; Leland’s Commentaries ; 
Stiype’s Works, passim ; Wood’s Athense Oxon. ; 
Lloyd's State 'Worthies ; Eoxe’s Actes and Mon. 
and Book of Martyrs; Burnet’s Hist, of the 
Baformation, ed. Focock ; Puller’s Church Hist, 
ed. Brewer, and Worthies of England; Myles 
Davies’s Atheuffi Brit. vol. ii.; Walpole’s Boyal 
and Noble Authors, Nott’s Works of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey ; Cobhott’s State Trials , 
Lodge’s Illustrations ; Maitland’s Essays on the 
Beformatiou ; Tytlor’s, Lingard's, and Froudo’s 
Histories ; Spelnian’e Hist, of Sacrilege; Cooper’s 
Athenm Cantabr. ; Dixon’s Hist, of the Church of 
England ; Gasquet and Bishop's Edward VI and 
the Common Prayer ; Friedmann’s AnneBoloyn ; 
Bapst's Deux Gentilshommes Pottos ; Hoare’s 
Modem Wiltshire; CoUinson’s Somersetshire; 
Lipscomb’s Buckingbamshire; Collins’s, Court- 
hope’s, and G. E. C.'s Peerages; Gent. Mag. 
1845, i. 371, 487 ; Arclii£alogia,i. 10-12, v. 233, 
xviii. 170, XXX. 463-89; Gonedogist, new ser. 
vol. xii. ; Church Quarterly Bev. Oct. 1892; 
English Sat. Bev. Oct, 1886, and July 1896.] 

A, F. P. 

SETMOUK, Sib EDWARD, Eabl oi- 
Hbbtfohb (1530 P-1621), was the eldest (sur- 
viving) sou of Edward Seymour, first duke of 
Somerset [d.v.l, the Protector, by his second 
wife, Aune. He is always said to have been 
the son who, horn on 12 Oct. 1537, the same 
day os Edward VI, was styled Lord Bean- 
champ, and had as his godparents Queen 
Jane Se^onr, the Princess Mary, and 
Oromwell (JWs7e Pqpsjw, vol. xii. arts. 86, 
76). But It seems more probable that this 
child died in infancy, and that the Earl of 
Hertford was the Edward who was born on 
26 May 1689, and had as godfathers the 
Dnkes of Suffolk and Norfolk (Gaikditbb, 
Lettm and Papers, iiv. i. 1026, 1033) ; for 
Thomas Norton (1632-1684) [q^. v.], tutor to 
Somerset’s sons, writing to Calvin on 12 Nov. 
1662, states that the duke’s son and heir was 


then thirteen years of age (Lit. 

Pdia VI , and the inscription on Lh 
tomb in Salisbury Cathedral says 
in hia eighty-third year at his death inlfi-B 
(Bescr. of Salisbury Cathedral, I77i,-ap 7 o_ 
71). He was educated with Prince Edwaid 
and was knighted at hia coronation nn 
20 Feb. 1646-7, being alyled Earl of Hert- 
ford between 1647 and 1662. On 7 A pi-ii 
1660 he was sent as a hostage to France re- 
turning three weeks later. His father’s at- 
tainder for felony, December 1651, did not 
affect his dignities or estates, and on his 
execution on 21 Jon. 1661-2 the Earl of 
Hertford beoame de Jure Duko of Somerset. 
BeW a minor, he could not take Lis seat in 
the House of Lords, ond in the following 
April his father’s enemies in wanton mdice 
procured aii net of parliament (6 Edward VI) 
‘for the limitation of thekte Duke of Somer- 
set’s lands,’ wherein a clause was introduced 
declaring forfeit aU the lands, estates, digni- 
ties, and titles of the late dnke and his heirs 
by his second wife (Oobbett, State Trials, I 
626-7). A few of his father’s estates were 
restored to Seymour by letters patent of 
Edward VI, but he seems to have been partly 
dependcut for support on Sir John Thynne. 
He was restored m blood by an act passed 
in the first session of Ma^’s reign, and she is 
said to have desired to make hiuTEarl of Hert- 
ford, but was dissuaded by her miniateis. 

Two months after Elizabeth’s accession he 
wae granted the lands which his father had 
inherited, and created Boron Beauchamp 
and Earl of Hertford (13 Jon. 1658-9), In 
November or December 1660 he secretly 
married Lady Catherine Grey [see Sethottb, 
Caiiiiiiiikb[|, In June he went to Paris with 
Thomas Cecil (afterwards Marquis of Exeter) 

E q. V.], whose dissipations were unj ustly attri- 
mted to his influence. He returned late 


in August on hearing that his marriage was 
known and that his wife had been sent to 
the Tower, and on 6 Sept, joined her there. 
On the hii^ of Ms second son, Thomas, in 
the Tower, 10 Feh. 1662-3, he was sum- 
moned before the Star-chamber and fined 

16.0007. This extortionate sum has been 
the ground of much invective against Eliza- 
beth, but the queen immediately remitted 

10.0007. Of the rest, she demanded that 

1.0007. should he found immediately, and the 
earl finally escaped 'with the payment of 
1,1877. ( Wilts Areh. Mag, xv. 163). On the 
outbreak of the plague he was removed from 
the Tower in August 1663, and placed under 
custoity of Ms mother and her second hus- 
band, l^ancis Newdigate, at Hanwovth, But 
owing to John Hales's published assertion of 
hie wife’s claim to the royol succession [see 
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lBn,andSBrMOT«t, Oithb- 
bisb] ho -was, on 26 May 1664, committed 
to the custody of Sir J ohn Mason [q. t.] The 
death of his wife on 27 Jan. 1667-S relieved 
Hertford to some extent of the royal dis- 
pleasure; he was released late in the same 
year, but was kept in easy confinement in 
various countiy houses until 1S71 (Wilts 
Arci.Jfaff.xv. IBS ; but cf. Notesand Queries, 
Sth ser. vii. 422-3).. 

Warned by experience, Hertford henoe- 
forth lived as quietly as passible. On 30 Aug. 
1671 he was created M.A. of Cambridge, and 
on 2 Feb. 1671-2 was admitted a member of 
Gray’s Lm. In 1578 he was placed on the 
commission for the peace in Wiltshire, and 
in the following year was joint commissioner 
for musters in the same smre. But he again 
incurred Elizabeth's wrath in November 1605 

renewing the petition to have the declara- 
tion of the inv^dity of his marriage set 
aside, and was once more committed to the 
Tower (csf. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1696, p. 
121 ; a. Addenda, 1680-1626, pp. 400-8). 
He was released on 8 Jan. following. On 
29 May 1602 he was made lord lieutenant 
of Somerset and Wiltshire, and in June 1603 
custos rotulorum of the latter shire. On 
19 April 1606 he was sent as ambassador- 
extraordinary to Brussels. On 28 June 1 608 
he was reawointed lord-lieutenant of So- 
merset and Wiltshire, and from Jime 1612 
to March 1619 was high steward of the re- 
venues to Queen Anne. In January 1620-1 
he attended parliament fD'EwBS, Aatobioffr, 

. 170). He died on 6 April 1621, and was 
uried with his &Bt wife in Salisbury 
Cathedral, wheie_ a magnificent monument 
was erected to hie memo^. A portrait en- 
graved from it ie given in Doyle's ‘ Ofilcial 
Baronage.’ In person Hertford appears to 
have been diminutive. 

By his first wife. Lady Catherine Grey, 
Hertford had, besides a daughter Catherine, 
who died au infant, two sons, Edward (see 
below) and Thomas. The latter, who was 
bom in the Tower and baptised on 11 Feb. 
1662-3, married Isabel (cf. 1619), daughter 
of Edward Onley of Catesby, Northampton- 
shire, and, dying without issue on 8 Aug. 
1600, was buried in St. Margaret’e, Weat- 
minster (Walcoit, St, MargarePa, p. 29). 
The report of ScarameHi, the Yenetiant am- 
bassador, that he was secretly engaged to 
Arahella Stuart in March 1603 must he in- 
coriect (cf. Sdinh. Hev, October 1896). The 
earl married secondly, before 1682 ( Wilts 
Arch. Mag. xv. 200-1), Frances, daughter of 
WiUiam, lord Howard of Effingham, who 
died without issue on 14 May 1698 (Cham- 
bbblaib. Letters, p, 10) ; and thirdly, in De- 
Toi ivn. 


cemher 1600, Frances, daughter of Thomas, 
viscount Howard of Bindon, and widow of 
Henry Pranell (i4. pp. 100, 112), by whom 
he had no issue. For performing the mar- 
ri^e ceremony in the third case clandestinely 
without banns or license, and not in the 
parish church, Thomas Montfort was sus- 
pended by Whitgift for three years (Stktpe, 
Wkitg\ft, ii . 333, 4SS). His widow married, 
after Hertford's death, Ludovick Stewart, 
second earl of Lennox [q. v.1, and died with- 
out issue on 8 Oct. 1639, being buried ou 
tbe 28tb in Westminster Abbey. 

Tbe eldest son, Edwabd SBiuoim, Lobd 
Bbauchasie (1561-1612), was bom in the 
Tower on 24 Sept. 1561 (the exact date, in 
Hertford’s writing, is given in a hihle used 
by the earl in the Tower, and now at Long- 
leat). He owes his importance to inheriting 
the Sufiblk claim to the royal succession [see 
SBVMOUit, OATHEiuirE]. On 22 Deo. 1676 
he matriculated firom Magdalen College, 
Oxford, but did not graduate. In June 
1582 he married, without bis father’s consent, 
Honoia, daughter of Sir Richard Hogers of 
Bryanstone, Dorset. He was, as a matter of 
course, visited with Elizabeth’s displeasure, 
and confined withitthisfather’shouse, whence 
he petitioned Walaingham to be released 
(CaX Stats Papers, Dom. 1581-90, pp. 61, 
70). Repeated appeals on his behalf were 
also brought before William Aubrey [q, v.], 
master of requests, to set aside tbe declara- 
tion of the invalidity of his mother’s mar- 
riage. Though these appeals were without 
result, he was always styled Lord Beauchanm, 
a title to which he had no right unless he 
were of legitimate birth (cf. ib. 1601-4, p, 
121). In 1696 he and his brother Thomas 
were implicated with Sir John Smith (d. 
1600 P)[h. T.] in some treasonable proceed- 
ings in Essex ; but, beyond a severe exami- 
nation, no proceedings were taken against 
him. The leniency with which father and 
son were treated was attributed to the exist- 
ence of a considerable party in favour of his 
claims to the succession, iucluding, it was 
aaid, Cecil, Ralegh, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, and others (i4. Addenda, 1680-1626, 
pp. 406-8). According to Lady Southwell, 
Iteaucbamp’s name was suggested as suc- 
cessor to Elizabeth on her deathbed, and she 
replied, ‘ I will bare no rascal’s son in my 
seat, but onewortby to he aking’ (cf. CamhUl 
March 1897). Apait&omthe doubt of 
bis legitimacy, he was by aot of parliament 
rightful bw to the throne fbr a year after 
James Fs accession, until that monarch's title 
was settled by statute ; but he was generally 
considered unfit to be a king, and no voice was 
raised in his &TOur, The appeal for a dec!- 

4n 
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sion in favour of bis legitimacywas again con- 
sidered soon after James’s accession (see Sir 
Julius Cffisar’s report of proceeding in Cotton 
MS. Oaligttln, O. xvi. f. 412, wbieb is muti- 
lated), but apparently 'without success ; and 
on Mltlay 1608 Beauchamp obtained a patent 
in -wbich Hertford •was not mentioned as bis 
father, to the effect that be and bis heirs 
should become earls of Hertford and barons 
of parliament immediately on Hertford’s 
deam. Beauchamp, however, predeceased his 
father in July 1812, being buried at Wich 
on the 21at, and afterwards removed to a 
tomb in Salisbury Cathedral {Epitaphs, p. 
37). He had three sons : (1) Edward (1687- 
1618), who matriculated from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, on 16 April 1606, graduated 
B.A. 9 Deo. 1607, morried on 1 June 1609 
Anne, third daughter of Bobert Sachville, 
second earl of Dorset [q. v.], was mado K.B. 
S Kov. 1616, but predeceased his grandfather 
without issue, and was buried on 16 Sept. 
1618 ; (2) William, afterwards second duke 
of Somerset [q. v.j; and (3) Francis, baron 
Seymour of Trowbridge [q. v.] 

[Wilts Archieol. Mag. zv. IfiO aq. prints 
various letters of Hertford and his first wife; 
Ellis's Original Iietters, Snd ser. vol. ii. passim; 
Col. State Papers, Dom. 1647-1623 ; Oil, Hat* 
field H8S. ; Lords’ Journals ; Lit. Hemaina Ed> 
ward VI (Gozburehe Club) ; Maehyn's Diary 
and Chamberlain's Otters (Camden Soc.) ; Cam- 
den’s Elizabeth ; Haunton's Eragmenta Begalia ; 
Mis. Murray Smith’s Arabella Stuart, 1889 ; 
Collins’s and O.E O.'s Peerages ; Bloxam’sBeg. 
Magdalen Coll. Oxford; HaUam's Const. Hist.; 
Eioude’s Hist.] A. F. F. 

SEYMOUR, Sib EDWARD (1683- 
1708), speaker of the House of Commons, 
horn in 1633, was eldest son of Sir Edward 
Seymour (1610-1686), third baronet, who 
was great-grandson of Sir Edward Seymour 
n.629-1683), second son of the Protector [see 
SBTM 0 TiB,EDWAia), first Dttkb OB Somdeset]. 
Henry Seymour n.612-1686) [q.v.l was his 
uncle. The fathers house of Berry Pomeroy, 
near Totnes, was plundered by the round- 
heads at the outset of the civil war ; he sat 
in the king’s parliament at Oxford in 1648, 
compounded with the parliament at West- 
mmster for 1,2001, and wae dischar|red on 
23 Oct. 1649. He recovered most of his local 
influence at the Restoration, and represented 
Totnes in parliament from 1660 until his 
death in December 1686 He lefr by his wife 
Anne, daughter of Sir John Fortmon, first 
baronet ofOrchord-Forlman, and aunt of Sir 
WiHiam PortmanC 641 P-1690) [q.v.J Ed- 
ward, the speaker ; J ohn, who obtained a com- 
mission in 1678, served in Manders as cap- 
tain in the first foot-guards in 1694, and rose 


to be h'euten^t-colond ; Hugh, a captain in 
the navy, 'killed m the Dutch wars.' Wi“ 
liam, who became a gentleman of the bed" 
chamber to Prince George of Denmark- ani 
Henry, who inherited the Portman estates 
Edward, who entered the House of Com- 
mons as member for Gloucester in 1601 was 
soon known as an apt speaker, and signalised 
himself by bringing into the house the im- 
peachment of the Earl of Clarendon on 1 Hot 
1667. Seymour’s court influence had alreadv 
obtained for him the post of commissioner of 
prizes in the navy, and in this capacity he 
had in 1666 met Pepys, who found hun ‘very 
high,’ ' proud and saucy.’ He was soon afie^ 
wards appointed treasurer of the navy withs 
salary of 3,000/. a year. In the menntlm.. 
on 18 Feb. 1672-3, upon tbe serious india- 
position of Sir Job Charlton [q. v.], the House 
of Commons, upon the nomination of SirWil- 
Ham Coventry [q. v.T, unanimously elected 
Seymour as speaker. During the ensuing sum- 
mer the king created him a privy councilloi, 
an elevation which elicited much unfavour- 
able comment upon the part of independent 
members. On 27 Oct. 1673 Sir Thomas Lit- 
tleton gave expression to this feeling. ‘ Yon 
are too big,’ he said to the speaker, ‘for that 
chair and for us, and you that ore one of the 
governors of the world, to be our servant, u 
mcongruouB.’ Olarges maintained the same 
view, ■with the rider that no speaker should 
be permitted to go to court without leave. 
Seymour dedined to vacate the chair while 
his own behaviour was being debated, and 
at the close of the debate, which tum^ in 
his favour, ‘complimented the house to the 
effect that he held no emplo^ent a greater 
honour to him than that which he had in 
their service’ (Earl. Hist. iv. 693). He was 
stiU suspected of poitisanship with the court 
when on 4 Nov. the commons hurried him 
into the chair that he might put to the vote 
the motions that the French alliance and 
the evil oounselloTS about the king were a 
grievance. Black Rod ‘knocked earnestly’ 
at the door before the question could he put, 
and some spoke of holchng the speaker in his 
chair, but he leapt out ‘ very nimblyy mys 
Rpreahy, and the house rose in confusion. 
Subsequently by his courage and on assump- 
tion or dignity, which frequently amounted 
to arrogauce, he gained the respect of the 
house. No one probably ever understood 
the constitution or the mood of the house 
better than he, and — at a period before parti* 
were so organised as to determine votes—^it 
was said that by mere^ looking about him 
he could teU the fate or any question under 
discussion. On 4 June 1676 he earned mnoh 
applause by causing Segeant Pemberton to 
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l)e arrested in Westminster Hall for lack of 
re^ct and for an alleged breach of privilege 
[see PniroEBTOit, SlB Fbascis]. On another 
occasion, it is related that when at Charing 
Cross his carriage broke down, the beadles^ 
by his orders, stopped the next gentleman’s 
coach they met, and i^eymouT drove away in 
it, merely explaining to the ejected owner 
that it was fitter mr him to walk in the 
streets than the speaker of the House of 
Commons. In the new parliament of March 
1678-9 Seymour was returned for Devon- 
shire, and was again unanimously elected 
weaker ; but he was now somewhat estranged 
fym the court, especially from Danby, and 
was no longer acceptable to the king. On 
submitting himself to the chancellor for the 
royal approval, he was informed that the 
Ung ‘thought fit to reserve Seymour for 
other service, and to ease him of this.’ 
Sacheverell and Powle strongly opposed the 
power of the crown to rmeot the choice of 
the commouo. To allay the excitement, the 
king on 13 March prorogued the house for 
two days, at the end of wioh a compromise 
was efiected and Segeant Gregory appointed 
(cf. Hut. MSS.Oomm. ISthHep. app. vii. 167). 

Upon becoming oncemoreaprivatemember, 
Seymour seems for a time to have co-ope- 
rated with Halifax, and shared his unpwu- 
larity. Thus he opjjosed the Exclusion Dill, 
and at the same nme urged the Duke of 
York to change his religion. In November 
1080 articles of impeaclment were exhibited 
against him for malversation in his office, 
but the diesolution put an end to theproceed- 
mgB(cf..<ld!d. Ilfs'. 9201, f.l). Later, mMarcb 
1681, he seems to have originated a proposal 
that the crown should descend to James, but 
that the Prince of Orange ebould act as his 
regent. In 1682 be joined with Halifax in 
trying to bring about Monmouth’s restora- 
tion to favour. He wae, however, drawing 
nearer to Rochester, through whose influence 
he hoped, iu 1688, to obtain the privy seal, 
hut the prize fell to Halifax. Seymour never- 
theless remained at courtjgeneraUy acting 
with Rochester’s party. Ks fears for the 
proteatant religion seem to have been genuine, 
and at the opening of James ll’s paruament, 
in which he represented Exeter, he stood 
almost alone in overt opposition. He spoke of 
the abrogation of charters and the arbitrary 
proceedings at recent elections in terms of 
unguarded candour, with which few dared 
to sympathise, so numerous and threatening 
were the nominees of the court. In the some 
session, in relation to J ames’s force at Houns- 
low, he raised his voice against standing 
armies, consisting, as he said, of people whom 
nobodyknew and no one oould trust. During 


the same year (1685) Seymour succeeded to 
the baronetcy on his father’s death. 

Surpassed by none as a stauniffi tory aad 
churchman, he warmly sympathised with the 
revolution in its earlier phases. In November 
1688 he joined William at Exeter, along with 
Sir Wilham Portman. ‘ You,’ said the prince 
to him, ' are of theD uke of Somerset’s family P ’ 
‘ Pardon me, sir,’ said Sir Edward, who never 
forgot that he was head of the elder branch 
of the Seymours, ‘ the Duke of Somerset is 
of my family.' While at Exeter he suggested 
and framed the association in favour of the 
Prince of Orange, the members of which 
pledged themselves to hold together until 
religion and the laws and liberties of the 
country had been established in a free par- 
liament. This action gained him the con- 
fidence of William, who, when he proceeded 
to Azminster on 26 Nov., left Exeter in Sir 
Edward’s charge. Asaparliamentaiy expert 
and author of the association, he was well 
qualified for the office of speaker, when the 
convention met in January 1689, but he hod 
ranged himself with Rochester in opposmg 
an offer of the crown to William, and Powle 
was elected. 

Early in February he proposed that the 
house should discuss the state of the nation 
as a grand committee, and he urged that be- 
fore the throne was Med hberties must be 
secured. He was against limiting the dura^ 
tion of parliaments to three years. In the 
hope of an accession of strength to his party 
upon a fresh election, he strenuously, hut in 
vain, opposed the motion for turning the 
convention into a parfiament. Great satis- 
faction was felt at court when Seymour took 
the oath to the new sovereigns on 2 Zdarch, 
while the Jacobites were proportionately de- 
pressed. In November 1W9, with unseemly 
alacrity, he headed a deputation praying 
WUliam to issne a proclamation for the ap- 
rehension of Edmund Ludlow. Seymour 
ad enjoyed Ludlow’s forfeited estates in 
Wiltshure since the Restoration, and he lost 
no time in hounding the ffinuer owner out 
of the kiimdom (Ltn)i,ow, Memoirs, 1894, 
ii. 611). Di Maim 1691-2 he was made a 
lord of the treasury; but the appointment 
led to considerable strife owing to Seymour’s 
refusal to give precedence to Richard Hamp- 
den, the Siancffilox of the exchequer, until 
he was mollified by a seat in the cabinet and 
a special recommendarion to the queen. He 
lost Ms place on the farmation m the whig 
junto in April 1694, and henceforth took on 
Increasingly active port in the obstructive 
tactics of the toriea During the some year 
there seems no reason to doubt that he was 
heavily bribed by theoldEost India Company 

4x2 
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to oppose the rival establishmeiit, though 
the transactions were sHLhiUy clocked, and 
he escaped any open censure in the house. 
Shortly afterwards he lost his seat at Exeter, 
and had to take refuge in the small borough 
of Totnes. In 1697 he tendered 10,0OU/. 
lor recoinage, and advised, when parliament 
met, that supply should be postponed to a 
discussion of the king’s speech. In November 
1697 he spoke in defence of Sir John Fen- 
wick, citing ancient history and quoting 
much Latin, but little to the purpose (cl. 
Olduixoit, iii. 16S, 159). Next year, upon 
being again returned for Exeter, he was for 
reducing the civil list to the earlier amount 
of 600,0001. He was prominent in the at- 
tacks upon Somers and the Dutch favourites, 
and was the chief manager of the Besump- 
tion Bill for the commons during the early 
months of 1700. When parliament was pro- 
rogued on 11 April, he went to Kensington 
to take leave of the king. William told him 
that he did not mean to think of the past, 
he only hoped they would be better friends 
next session ; to which Seymour, in a tone of 
conscious superiority and anticipating a tory 
reaction in the constituencies, replied, ‘I 
doubt it not’ (Bonnet’s Despatch, ap. Raitee, 
V. 214). 

When the new porliament met in Decem- 
ber 1701, Seymour was discovered to be in- 
fected by the prevailing enthusiasm for Wil- 
liam and the Dutch oUiauce, owing to 
Louis XIV's recognition of the Pretender, 
and he was carried away by the popular fer- 
vour for war. Both parties at the new year 
(1702) were vying with each other in their 
endeavour to put the king in the beat pos- 
sible position for opening a campaign. The 
succession of Anne seemed to improve Sey- 
mour’s prospects. He was in Amil made 
comptrwler of the royal household, and in 
May ranger of Windsor Forest. Inoppor- 
tune as were his strictures upon military 
abuses, Marlborough and Godolphin tol^ 
rated him in the council for two years ; but 
in April 1704 he was abruptly dismissed. 
His political rancour was well illustrated 
next year, when upon the eve of Blenheim 
hevowed that Marlborough should be hunted 
. like a hare imon his return to England, The 
succession of whig triumphs completely ex- 
tinguished his influence. He died at his seat 
of Maiden Bradley on 17 Feb. 1708, and was 
buried in the parish church. If we may 
credit Bapin, hiB death was precipitated by 
the fright he received at the hands of an old 
beldame, who assaulted him in his study 
wUle the household were absent at a neigh- 
bouring fair {Hitt. 1761, iv. 66-6). 

According to Burnet, Seymour was the 


ablest man of his party, a man of ereat ki-fi. 
graceful, bold, and quick, of aprCS 
hnr to himself that,’ says he, ‘I never saw 
an:^hing like it.’ He certainly did not 
yield m arrogance to his cousin, ‘the proud 
duke of Somerset. In friendship he wai 
grudgmg and ineincere, and he cannot be ac- 
quitted of sordid meanness. He represented 
a class rather than a party, but he was loyal 
to certain narrow conceptions of patriotic 
duty. Resenting his suspicions of the whie 
hero, Macaulay drew a very harsh portrait 
of Seymour; hut it can hardly he iieni»d 
that the cause of parliamentary control bene- 
fited by his shrewdness and tenacity. 

Seymour married, first, on 7 Deo. 1661 
Margaret, daughter of Sir William Wale, kt.! 
of London, and by her had Sir Edward^ 
fifth baronet, and father of Edward, righth 
duke of Somerset [see under SBrHovra, 
Ohables, sixth Dtixb]; and SirWiUiam,who 
entered the army, was captured by a French 
privateer in 1692, obtained Outta’s regiment, 
which he commanded with distinction at 
Namur, was wounded at Landen in July 
1693, and died a lieutenant-general in 1723 
(D’Auvbboiib, Campaifftit in FlandeTt,169S, 
pp. 90-1). He married, secondly, Letitia (d, 
1729), daughter of Francis Popham of Little- 
cote, by whom he had six sons and one 
daughter, Of these the eldest, Popham Sey- 
mour-Conway, succeeded to riie estates 
(worth 7,000/. a year) of his mother’s cousm, 
Edward Conway, earl of Conway. He was 
jufit becoming known as the most extrava- 
gant young top about town when he was 
mortally wounded in a duel by an officer 
named Captain Kirke. He forgave his ad- 
versaiy on his deathbed on 18 June 1699; 
but his father. Sir Edward, prosecuted Eirke 
with the greatest vehemence, and when 
Kirke was convicted of manslaughter he 
tried without sucoees to obtain a writ of ap- 
peal. Popham’s fortune passed to his next 
brother, Iranois (1679-1782), who assumed 
the name and arms of Conway, and was 
created Baron Conway in March 1703 ; he 
was father of Francis Seymour Conway, 
marquis of Hertford [q.v.], and of Field- 
marshal Henry Seymour Conway [q. v.j 

A portrait of Seymour, by Ro1ih,_was en- 
graved by Worthington, and there is an en- 
graving by Hording firom the monument at 
Maiden Bradley. 

[Manning’s Lives of the Speakers ; B. E. C.’« 
Oomplete Peerage, s.v. ‘Somerset;’ Iiuttrdl’e 
Brief Hist. Relation, vola. iii. iv. v. ; Reresby’s 
Diary; Evelyn’s Diary; Bnlatrode Papers, 1 Mov. 
1667 : Bumet’a Own Time ; Eacbaid’s Hist, of 
England ; Christie’s Life of Shaftesbury; Boyer’s 
Annals of Anne, 1735, pp. 14, 86, 38, ISi^ 809; 
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J^caulay's Hist, of England ; Banks’s Hist, of 
Sogtind; VTyon’s Hist, of Queen Anne, i. 301; 
Coxa's Life of Alailborougb, ii 307 ; Cook’s Hist. 
cfFaities; Totrnsend’s Hist, of the House of 
Commons; Mrs. Filkinglon’s Memoirs, i. 7-11 ; 
Belton’s English Army Lists; Hist. MSS. 
Comm. 7th Hep. App. p, 301 , 12th Bep. app. 
fii, passim.] 'X. S. 

SETMOHH, EDWAHD ADOLPHUS, 
eleventh Duke or Sombbsbi (1776-1866), 
horn on24Eeb. 1776 at Monckton Farley 
m Wiltshire, was the third but eldest sur- 
viving sou of Webb Seymour, tenth duke, 
hy his wife Anna Maria, daughter and heir 

John Bonnell of Stanton-Harcourt in 
Oxfordshire. His grandfather, Edward (1695- 
1757), who came of the elder branch of the 
Seymour family, succeeded as eighth Duke 
of Somerset on the failure of the younger 
line in 1760 [see Sezuoub, Edwabe, &st 
DuEE OF SoiiEBSEi], Edwsrd was educated 
at Eton and matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, on 31 Jan. 179S. Ha succeeded to 
the peerage on the death of his father on 
IS Dec. 1793. He was created M.A.atOxford 
on 2 July 1794, and received the honorary 
toee of D.C.L. on 3 July 1810, From an 
emy age he devoted himself to science and 
mathematics, dirolaying genuine aptitude for 
both studies. He was equuUy well t arsed 
in historical and antiquarian knowledge, and 
Patrick Fraser Tytler [q. v.] the historian 
rained his judgment in these matters highly. 
In 1797 he was elected a fellow of the lloyal 
Society, in 1816 a fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, and in 1820 a fellow of the 
Linnean Society. He was also a member of 
the Itoyal Asiatic Society. He took an in- 
terest m the Boyal Institution, of which he 
was president for some years, and from 1801 
to 1^8 he was president of the Hoyol Lite- 
rary Fund. From 1826 to 1831 he was 
nce-president of the Zoological Society, and 
in 1834 he was chosen president of the 
Linnean Society, and held the office tUl 
1837. He was be^r of ^e orb at the 
coronation of William lY in 1831 and of 
Victoria in 1888, On 19 April 1837 he was 
elected a knight of the Garter. He was es- 
teemed an excellent landlord, and, unlike 
most large landowners, supported the repeal 
of the corn laws. In the period of agricul- 
toTsl droression which followed he showed 
bis conndence in the measure by making 
laigeporchasesof loud. Hediedln Londonat 
Somerset House, ParkLan& on 15 Ang. 1866, 
and was buried at Eensel Green cemetery. 

He was twice married; first, to Charlotte, 
second daughter of Archibald, ninth duke 
of Hamilton; she died on 10 Jnne 1837, 
leaving three surviving sons and four daugh- 


ters. The sons, Edward Adolphus Seymour, 
twelfth duke [q. v.], Archibald Heniw Alge> 
non, and Algernon Percy Banks (ttther of 
the present duke), all succeeded in turn to 
the title. The eecond wife of the eleventh 
duke of Somerset was Margaret, eldest daugh- 
ter of Sir Michael Shaw-Stewort of Black- 
ball, Renfrewshire. She died at Somerset 
House on 18 July 1880. 

The duke was the author of: 1. ‘The 
Elementary Properties of the Ellipse deduced 
from the Properties of the Circle,’ London, 
1842, 8vo. 2. ‘AlternateCirclesand theirCon- 
nexion with the Ellipse,’ London, 1860, 12mo. 

[Times, 16 Aug. 1855, 1st ed, ; G-ent. Mag. 
1865, ii. 425; Michell's Tour of the Duke of 
Somerset through parte of England, 'Wales, and 
Scotland in 1705, puhlished 1845; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon., 1715-188Q ; G. E. O.’s Peerage; 
Foster’s Peerage.] E. 1. C. 

SEYMOUR, EDWARD ADOLPHUS 
SEYMOUR, twelfth Duee of Somebsei 
(1804-18S5), statesman and author, bom on 
20 Dec. 1804, was eldest son of Edward 
Adolphus Seymour, eleventh duke of Somer- 
set [q. v-.l, by his first wife, and was educated 
at Eton 'and Christ Church, Oxford, matri- 
culating on 11 Oct. 1823, but leaving the 
university without a degree. _ He then tra- 
velled abroad, visiting Russia among other 
countries. He married, on 10 June 1830, 
Jane Georgiana, the youngest of the three 
beautiful daughters of Thomas, only son of 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan[q.v.],by'hi8 mat^ 
riage withMissLinley. Her two elder sisters 
married respectively Price Blackwood, fourth 
boron DufTerin, and the Hon. G. 0. Norton 
[see Nobioe, CABOLnni Elizabeie SabaeI. 
Lord Seymour, as be was commonly called, 
fought a duel in 1886 with Sir Colqnhoim 
Grant, who challenged him because he would 
not deny having been privy to the elopement 
of Sir Colqnhoun’s only daughter and neiress 
with Ms wife's brother, H. B. Sheridan. 
After shots had been exchanged without in- 
jipy to either combatant, S^mour avowed 
hie ignorance of the transaction. His wife 
had hdped her brother to obtain the hand 
of the heiress, and she did so without i^orm- 
ing her husband. In August 1839 his wife 
presided as ‘ Queen of Beauty ’ over the tour- 
nament at Eglinton Castla [see Moitego- 
EEBiE, Abohibald WxLEiAE, thirteenth 
E^e op EoeinionI 

Seymour entered the House of Commong 
as member for Okebampton in 1830, and for 
twenty-one years, from 1834 to 1866, was 
member for Totnes. He was a consistent 
liberal. In 1835 he was appointed a lord of 
the treasury in MeLboume's administration. 
In 1839 he was promoted to be secretary to 
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the board of control, and in 1840 be carried 
through the houee a bill which received the 
royal assent, for establisbing a board of Buper~ 
intendence for railways. He was imder- 
secretary for the home department during 
two months in 1841. He voted for the repeal 
of the corn laws. Lord John Hussell ap* 
pointed him first commissioner of works in 

1861, with a seat in the cabinet, but he was 
out of office for several years following the 
resi^ation of Lord John Russell in 1862. 
During the campaign in the Crimea he served 
on a committee of the house to ing^uire into 
the state of the army. When the borough 
of Totnes was dis&anohised in 1856 he ceased 
to be a member of the House of Commons, 
but took his seat in the House of Lords, as 
Duke of Somerset, on his father’s death on 
15 Aug. in the same year. 

When Palmerston formed an admiuistra^ 
tion in 1869, the Duke of Somerset was ap- 
pointed first lord of the admiralty, an office 
which he fiUed till 1860. Although not 
very popular, he was an efficient admini- 
strator. He was created H.G. on 21 May 

1862, and Earl St. Maur of Berry Pomeroy on 
17 June 1863. After his retirement in 1868 
he took an active part, out of office, in sup- 
porting most of the liberal measures which 
came Wore the house, including the bill for 
the abolition of purchase in the army. He 
gave an intermittent support to the other 
measures of Mr. Gladetone's administration 
of 1868-74, which he declined to join. Sub- 
sequently his liberalism grew lukewarm. 

In his younger days he sought recreation 
iu yachting cruises in the Mediterranean. 
His later ufe was embittered by the loss of 
his two sons, after which he sought consola- 
tion in a study of the historical aspects of 
Christianity. In 1872 he published a small 
book on 'Christian Theology and Modem 
Scepticism.’ Another by him, on * Monarchy 
and Democracy,’ appeared in 1880. He diea 
at Stover Park, iSirqnay, on 28 Nov. 1886, 
His wife had predeceased him onl4Dec. 1884 

His elder son, Edward Adolphus Eerdi- 
nand, Earl St. Maur, died on SO Sept. 18G9, 
and his younger son, Edward Percy, who 
was in the diplomatic service, on 20 Dec. 
1866. Both were unmarried. The duke- 
dom therefore devolved successively on the 
twelfth duke’s two younger brothers, Archi- 
bald Henry Algernon, thirteenth duke (1810- 
1801), and Algernon Percy Bonks, fourteenth 
duke (1818-1894). 

[Ann.Begister for 1886 ; Letters, Bemsins, and 
Memorials of E. A. Seymour, tiralftli Poke of 
Somerset, B.G-., ed, W. H, Mallock and I^dy 
Gneudolen Bamsden, 1893 ; Spencer Walpole's 
Life of Earl Bussell, ii, 423,] E. B. 


SEYMOUR, EDWARD JAMES (179ft, 
1866). physician and medical writer, was 
the third son of William Seymour of fts 

Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, London 
by hia wife, Thyphena Lstithma, eldest 
daughter of Daniel Foulaton of London. 
His father^ a member of a family settled in 

Lincolnshire iu the middle of the seventeenth 
century, was an attorney-at-law, who rsoided 
at Brighton for thirty years, and was a magi- 
strate and deputy-lieutenant for the county 
of Sussex, ana cnairman of the quarter ae^ 
aions. The son, bom on 80 March 1796 
was baptised at the church of St. Nicholas' 
Lower Tooting. He received his education 
at Richmond School, Surrey, and at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in January 1816, M.A. in 1819, and 
M.D, in 1826. He had a license ‘ad prae- 
ticandum’ feom his university in 1822. He 
also studied medicine in Londfon, EdinWgh 
and Paris; he was admitted an incsptor 
candidate of the Gollege of Physicians on 
22 Dec, 1823, a candidate on SO Sept. 1820, 
and a fellow on 1 Oct. 1827. At ths college 
he subsequently held the posts of Gulstonion 
lecturer in 1829, censor in 18S0, Croonian 
lecturer in 1881, and consiliarius in 1836. 

As the law at that time did not permit 
physicians to practise in London under the 
age of twmty-six, the first years of bis pro- 
fessional life were passed in Italy, and imefiy 
at Florence, where he made a large income 
and formed a connection that was of advan- 
tage to him in afterlife. In 1828 he returned 
to England, and, estahliahing himself at 23 
George Street, Hanover Square, soon ac- 
quired a good practice. On 28 Nov. 1828 he 
was elected physician to St. George’s Hos- 
pital ; he held the post till 1847, and rose 
to be senior physician. He was remarkable 
for his facility in communicating knowledge 
to the students at tbs bedside. Soon after 
settling in London he became physician to 
the Dreadnought hospitolship at Greenwich, 
and subsequently considting physcian to the 
Seamen’s Hospital. He was alao pbytidan 
to H,R.H. the Duke of Sussex. From 1 Sept. 
1881 to 1889 he was a metropolitan com- 
missioner in lunacy; he latterly devoted 
much of bis attention to insane cases, and 
was one of the first to use opium ftedy in 
the treatment of mental diseases. In 1839 
he published a letter, which ho nddressad to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, ‘On the La\vs 
which regulate Private Lunatic Asylums, 
with a comparative View of the process 
“de lunatico mquirendo” in England and 
the law of France.’ To it are add^ a few 
observations on the causes of insanity and 
on Iffie improvement iu the treatment of 
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jnentaldlaeasesdnmg the preceding twenty- 
ite reals. On 17 June 1811 he was elects 
I fellow of the Hoyal Society ; he was also a 
fellow of the Hoyal Medical and Chiiareical 
Society, and a member of the B-Wd Medi- 
cU and 'Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, 
sod of the Imperial and Hoyal Academy of 
Sdence of Siena. 

Seymour died at hie residence, 13 Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, on 16 April 1866, 
from organic disease of the stomach and 
liver. There ia a slightly coloured litho- 
graph of him, esecuted by Slater, about 1830, 
and a bust in wax, by Holey, which was 
to have been reproduced in marble. Both 
portrait and bust are in the possession of 
the Hev. Edward Seymour at Bratton 
Clovelly parsonage. On 4 Sept. 1817 he 
married Maria Searancke of Clapton, and by 
her had a family of six sons and four daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, Lieutenant-colonel 
Charles Frederick Seymour, C.B., of the 
^th lep^iment, was acting adjutant-general 
et the siege of Lucknow. 

Seymour was an accomplished mao outside 
the range of his professional praotica. Hia 
workapossessconsiderablaliterarymerit. The 
chief are : 1. ‘Diseaaea of the Ovarla ’ (with 
a volume of plates), 1830. S. ' Observations 
on the Medical Treatment of Insanity,’ 
1833. 3 ‘ Nature and Treatment of Dropsy,' 
1837, 4. ‘ Thou^ta on the Treatment of 
several severe Diseases of the Human 
Body,’ 1847, He also published : ‘ On Tu- 
mours in the Abdomen’ ('Trans. Med. Chir, 
Soc.,’ vol. xiii.) ; ' On some of the Diseases 
of the Stomach’ ('Med. Qaz.,’ vM. i.) ; and 
a series of papers ' On the specific Effect of 
Atmospheric Poison in the Production of 
Fever ’ (‘ Med. Gas,,’ vols. iii,-iv.) 

[Ftoceedings of Had, Ohiiutgical Boc, 1867, 
V. 261 ; Hunk’s Call, of Phys. ; Cnurchill’s Direc- 
tory, Lancet, 1866 ; Medical Times and Gazette, 
1866 , information supplied by hie eon, the Bev. 

Seymour, rector of Bratton Clovelly, 
Devonehire.) W. W. W. 

SEmOTJH, FRANOIS, first Baeos 
SBiEotrEOETEowBEii)9:D(1690.''-1664),born 
about 1690, was the third son of Edward 
Seymour, lord Beauchamp (1581-1612), by 
his wife Honors, dau^ter of Sir Bitted 
Rogers of BryanBtone,I)orset. Edward Sey- 
mour, earl of Hertford [q. v.], was his gtand- 
father. William Seymour, second duke of 
Somerset [q. v.], was his eldest brother. Frau- 
ds was Ifflighted by James I at Hoyston 
on 23 Oct. 1613, In Jnne 1611 he was ac- 
cused of abetting the escape of his brother 
'William and Arabella Stuart, but protested 
his innocence ( Oal. State JPapera, Dorn. 1611 - 
1618, p. 39). On 28 Dec. 1620 be entered 


parliament as member for Wiltshire. In the 
following May he distinguished himself by 
the eevento of the panalties he proposed to 
inflict on Edward Floyd [q. v.] During the 
session of 1624 he made strenuous ofibrts to 
bring about a war with Spain, but protested 
against py extensive military operations on 
the continent, and opposed the despatch of an 
army to the ^latinate on the ground of the 
'extreme charge' (Gabdineh, v. 342, 346; 
Seblev, Brit/a Policy, i. 330). On 10 May 
1625 he was again returned for Wiltshire, and 
on SO July foliowing proposed to limit the 
grant to one subddy and one-fifteenth, about 
a tenth of what Cbarlea required to meet his 
eng^ements. Biickiugham mode overtures 
to him which were rejected, and in July Sey- 
mour refused to join in the attack on Lord- 
keeper Williame because it was secretly 
abetted by the duke. In August he attacked 
the government for engaging in a continental 
war, inveighing againat peculation in high 
places end the safe of offices at court; on 
these grounds he dissuaded the house from 
granting supplies. He was re-elected to the 
new parliament summoned in February 
1625-6, hut was made sheriff of Wiltshire 
to prevent lus sitting. In the following July 
his name was struck off the commission of the 
peace. 

Thenceforth Seymour adhered to Went- 
worth’s policy of moderation. Di March 
1627-8 he was elected to parliament as 
member bothfot Wiltshire and Marlborough. 
On 29 April he joined Noy and Digges in 
their attempt to modify the commons’ bill 
of liberties, and supported Wentworth's 
Habeas Coipus Bill, He also advocated 
with Wentworth against Eliot a joint- 
committee of the two houses on the petition 
of right. The proposal made by thie lords 
was rejected by the commone. In May 
1639 he refused to pay ship-money, and in 
the following March was elected withont op- 
position member for Wiltshire to the Short 
parliament. He was re-elected for the same 
constituency to the Long parliament. In 
April 1640 be spoke against ecclesiastical 
grievances, and in November he again at- 
tacked the government. But be soon began 
to differ firom the popular party, and on 
19 Feb. 1640-1 he was_ created Baron Sey- 
mour ofTiowbridge, Wiltshire. He insisted 
on voting against Strafford’s attainder in the 
lords, though the opposite party denied his 
oompetence to vote on the noimd that he 
was not a peer when the mrges against 
Strafford were first brought un. In June 
16^ he signed the declaration teat the king 
had no intention of war, followed him to 
York, and offered to raise twenty horse in 
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bis cause ; parliament accordingly declared 
him a delinquent. In the following autumn 
he accompanied hishrother, the Marquis of 
Hertford, into the west to organise the 
royalist forces and si^press the parliamen- 
tary militia, and in September he crossed 
from Minehead to Glamorganshire on a simi- 
lar errand. In December 1G43 he sispied the 
letter of the peers to the council in Scotland, 
protesting against the invitation sent by 
parliament to the Scots to invade England. 
Early in 1646 he was on the commission 
for the defence and government of Oxford 
and the adjacent counties ; in February he 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
treat at Uxbridge, and in he was made 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He 
was at Oxford when it surrendered on 
22 June. Ha was admitted to composition, ' 
and his fine was fixed at S,725l. He at- 
tended a council at Hampton Court on 
7 Oct. 1647, hut took no part in politics 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
At theHestorationhe was reappointed chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He died 
on 12 July 1664, and was buried in the 
chancel of Bedwyn Magna church ( Aubhet, 
Top. Coll, Wilts, p. ot 8). His house at 
Marlborough, where Aubrey visited him at 
Ohristmas 1648 (cf. Eveitw, Biat-y, ed. Bray, 
L 289), was used as an inn until 1842, when 
it became Marlborough College. 

Seymour married, first, loanees, eldest 
dauanter and coheir of Sir Gilbert Frynne 
{d. 1628) of Chippenham; by her he had 
issue Charles, second Baron Seymour of 
Trowbridge 1666), whose sou Fiancis in 
1676 succeeded his cousin as fifth duke of 
Somerset [see Sbiuottb, Chaubbs, sixth 
Buss OP Soubbsbt]. He married, secondly, 
Catherine, daughter of Sir Bobert Lee, by 
whom he bad no issue. 

[Seymour’s Coirespondancs and Family Papers 
are extant in Addit. MS. 32324 ; a tract by him 
on usury is in Fgerton MS. 71. See also Addit. 
MSS. 6411 f. 30, 20316 f. 17 ; Cal. State Pa- 
pers, Dom. passim ; Cal, Clarendon State Papers, 
ed. Maccay ; Journals of the Lords and Commons ; 
Off.Ilet, Membersof Parliament; StiafibrdPapers, 
i. 264; MetcEdfe’s Book of Knights; Clarendon's 
Hist, of the Behellion ; Gardiner's Hist, and Civil 
War; Forster'sEliot; Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. 
vi. 600, vii. 28.] A. F. P. 

SETMOmt, FRANCIS (INGRAM!), 
second MABaxns op HnsTPonn (1748-1822), 
horn in London on 12 Feb. 1743, was eldest 
son of Francis Seymour Conway, first mar- 
quis of Hertford [q. v]. hyleahella, youngest 
daughter of Chames Fitsroy, second duke 
of Grafton, After being educated at Eton 
he matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 


2 Feb. 1760, and was created M.A isHiT' 
1762. As Viscount Beauchamp he 
sented Lishurne in the Irish Homb of 

mens, 1761^. In 1763 he w« Ss®; 

privy counciUor for Ireland, and for ont 
year, 1765-0, was chief secretary to the lord 
heutenont of Ireland; on resigning that 
post he was appointed oonatahle of Dublin 
Castle (Cfrenville Papers, iii. 326) 

In 1766 he entered the English House of 
Commons, 8ittingfifoml70eto 1768a8member 
for Lostwithiel, and for Oxford fiom 1708 to 
1794. He was a lord of the treasury in Lord 
North's administration from 11 March 1774 
to 31 Jon. 1780, and was appointed cofferer 
of the household 1 Feb, 1780, and a privy 
councillor for Great Britain, 2 Feb. 1780. 
From 1774 to 1788 he was a frequent speaker 
in the House of Commons, speaking when- 
ever he addressed the House, ‘ if not with 
eloijuence, at least with knowledge of the 
subject ’ eWBAXAtt, Memoirs, iv. 137), He 
opposed in April 1774 the motion for the 
repeal of the American tea duty, declaring 
himself by no means prepared to cads the 
mother country’s right of taxing colonies 
(Pari. Hist, xviii. 1271), and in December 

1777 he moved the previous question on 
"Wilkea’s motion to repeal the American De- 
clarator Act. But although a member of 
Lord North’s administrations, his political 
sympathies were largely with Fox. In May 

1778 he declared himself strongly in favour 
of the repeal of the penal acts affecting 
Roman catholics in Ireland (ib. xix. 1141), 
and throughout his parliamentary career 
showed bimeelf in favour of religious tolera- 
tion (ib. xxvi. 823). He introduced an act 
for the relief of debtors with respect to the 
imprisonment of their persons in February 
1780, when he was highly complimented Iw 
Bui'ke, who supported the bill (i6.xx. 1399). 
On Fox’s motion for the repeal of the Iriw 
Declaratory Act (6 Geo, I), on 16 April 1782, 
he declared that the simple repeal would not 
satisfy Ireland unless a counter declaratory 
clause of Irish parliamentary independence 
was inserted in the repealing act (ParL 
Hist, xxiii. 31 ; I^e of the Jit. Hon. Henry 
Flood, p. 166 ; Lboxt, Hist, Eighteenth 
Cent, vi. 103). These views he emphasised 
in a pamphlet, ‘A Letter to the First 
Company of Belfast Volunteers,’ published 
in Dublim, 1782. On 4 Feb. 1784 House 
of Lords resolved 'that an attempt in any 
one branch of the legislature to suspend the 
execution of law by assuming to itself the 
direction of discretionary power is uncon- 
stitutional.’ Beauchamp proposed, a few 
days later, six coun^'er resouitions, which he 
carried against the ministers by a majority 
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of thirty-one (Farl. Sist. xxiv. 646). When 
the subject oi commercial union hettveen 
England and Ireland was before the house 
in May 1786, Seauchamp unsuccessfully 
opposed Pitt’s fourth proposition, which 
bound Ireland to adopt such regulations as 
Great Britain should enact (tb. xxt. 738), 
and expressed himself as opposed to any 
idea of compulsion of the Irish parliament, 
jija opinion being that ' the only lasting 
connection between the two countries can 
be of freedom and common interest, not of 
power’ (Letter to the First Company ef 
Belfast Volunteers). Although a warm 
advocate of the independence of the Irish 
parliament, he regarded the interests of the 
two countries as inseparable and their 
political connection as indissoluble (Pari, 
^ist. XX. 1202). 

After 1788 Beauchamp ceased to tahe so 
romlnent a part in the House of Commons, 
ut in 1798 he gave strong support to Pitt 
in the matter of the alien bill, and during 
the debate on the king’s message asking for 
the augmentation of the forces (ih. xxx. 
197, 291). On his father being created 
Marquis of Hertford in 1793 he took the 
title of Earl of Yarmouth, and was employed 
as ambassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary to Berlin and Vienna, 1793-4. He 
succeeded to the peerage as second Marquis 
of Hertford on his father’s death, 33 .Tune 
1794, hut in the debates of the House of 
Lords on political matters he took no part. 

Hertford was appointed master of the horse 
11 July 1804, holding that office till 12 Feb. 
1806. He was invested knight of the Garter 
IS July 1807, and appointed lord chamberlain 
of tbe household 7 March 1812, and held 
that office till 11 Dec. 1821. In February 
1822 be was created vice-admiral of Suffolk. 
He died, 17 June 1822, at Hertford House, 
Manchester Square, and was buried in the 
family vault at Eagley in Warwickshire. 
He married, in February 1768, Alicia Eliza- 
beth, second daughter and coheir of Herbert, 
first viscount Windsor ; she died on 11 Feb. 
1772, aged 22. He married, secondly, 20 May 
1776, Isabella Anne Ingram Shepherd, 
daughter and coheir of Charles, ninth, and 
last viscount Irvine (d, 1778), by his wife 
Frances Gibson (bom Shepherd). Upon the 
death of the latter, on 20 Nov. 1^7, leaving a 
‘very large fortime,’ Hertford and his wife 
took the name of Ingram before that of 
Ssymour. The Marchioness of Hertford, who > 
survived her husband until 12 April 1836, 
was a lady of great wealth and possessed of 
great personal charms ; for many years she 
exercised considerable Influence over the re- I 
gent (Wbaxaii., Memoire, iv. 138). i 


The only son (by the second marriage) 
was Fbah-cib Ohabies SErMora-CoswAT, 
third Mabupis of Heehohd (1777-1842). 
Bom 11 March 1777, he graduated BA. 
from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 1796, and repre- 
sented the family boroughs of Orford, Lis- 
bume, and Camelford (1819-1822). He bad 
great influence with the regent, of whose 
household he was vice-chamberlain, and was 
created E.G. on 22 Nov. 1822, shortly after 
succeeding to the peerage. He was in 1827 
envoy extraordinary (bearing the order of 
the Garter) to Nicholas I of Russia, fbom 
whom he had in 1821 received the order of 
St. .^ne ; but he is best remembered as the 
original of the M^uis of Steyne in Thacke- 
ray s ‘Vanity Fair’ and Lord Monmouth in 
Disraeli’s ‘ Coninpby.’ He married, 18 May 
1798, the great heiress Maria Fagniaui [see 
under Selwxb, Gnonen], and died at Do> 
Chester House, Park Lane, on 1 March 1842. 
Hia portrait, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, was 
engraved for Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage ’ (cf. 
Croker's Corresp. ; G. E. C.’s Complete Peer- 
age). He was succeeded as fourth marquis 
by his son Richard Seymour Conway (1800- 
1870), known firom 1822 until his father’s 
death asEail of Faimouth. Like his brother. 
Lord Henry Seymour [q. v.], ha led an 
epiciuean existence in Faria, rarely, if ever, 
visiting England, and amassing a splendid 
collection of pictures and articles of vertu, 
which he left, aloi^ with his Irish estates, 
to Sir Richard W^aoe [q. v.] Upon the 
fourth marquis’s death, on 26 Aug. 1870, the 
peer^e passed to Francis George Hugh, son 
of Sir George Francis Seymour [q.T.J 

[Collins’s Peerage ofBngl. ed.Brydgas, ii. <66 ; 
Boyle's Official Baronage; Sent. Mag. 1S23, 
i. 561; Wiazall's Memoirs, ed. ISSf, iii. 137.] 

W.O-n. 

BETMOITR,SibFRANCIS (1813-1890), 
general, eldest son of Henry Augustus Sey- 
mour, by Margaret, daughter iS the Rev. 
William WUliams of Cromlech, co. Angle- 
sey, was born on 2 Aug. 1813, and was 
commissioned as ensign in the 19th foot on 
2 May 1634. He became lieutenant 16 June 
18S7. In February 1839, at the request of 
the king of the Belgians, he joined Prince 
Albert of Soxe-Cohurg at Florence, and ac- 
companied him daring his travels in Italy. 
In 1840, after Prince Albert’s marriage with 
the queen, he was appointed groom-in-wait- 
ing to him, and retained the office till the 
prince’s death. 

He was promoted captain on 4 Sept. 1840, 
and on 21 Jan. 1842 he exchanged into the 
Scots fusilier guards, in which lemment he 
obtained a company on 28 June 1850. He 
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went with the first hattalion to the Crimea 
in 1864, and was present at Alma, Bala- 
claya, and Inlrerman. In the course of the 
latter battle the command of the hattalion 
devolved on him, andhe was himself wounded. 
He was again severely wounded in the latter 
part of the siege hy a fragment of a sheU, 
which struck the back of his head, when he 
was field officer in command in the trenches 
of the right attack. He was made brevet- 
colonel on SS Nov. 1864, and C.B. on 2 Jan. 
1867. He received the Crimean medal with 
four clasps, and the Turkish medal, the Legion 
of Honour (fourth class) and Medjidie (fourth 
class). 

He was promoted major in his regiment 
on 14 June 1868, and lieutenant-colonel on 
IS Feh. 1 808 ; he went on half pay on 10 July 
1863, and on 25 Nov. 18G4 became major- 
general. He held the command of the troops 
in Malta from 1 Jan. 1872 to B April 1874. 
He was made lieutenant-general 23 May 
1873, colonel of the Devonshire regiment 
(11th) 7 Feh. 1874, K.O.B. 29 May 1876, 
and general 1 Oct. 1877. On 1 July 1881 
he was placed on the retired list. 

ii^er the death of the prince consort, in 
December 1861, he was appointed groom-in- 
waiting to the ^ueen. In 1860 he was made 
a baronet, ond m February 1876 he became 
master of ceremonies and an extra groom-in- 
waitiog. He was a knight grand cross of 
the Soxe-Ernestine order. _ 

Seymour died at Kensington palace on 
10 July 1890. He married, in 1869, A^es 
Austin, eldest daughter of the Bev. EL H. 
Wickham, rector of Horsington, Somerset, 
by whom he had one son and three daugh- 
ters. 

[Times, 12 July 1890 , Annual Beg. 1890 ; 
Early Years of the Prince Oonsort; Kingloko’s 
Invasion of the Crimea.] E. M. L. 

SBTMOUE, FREDERICK BEACT- 
CHAMP PAGET, Loed Aiobstkr (1821- 
1896), admiral, son of Colonel Sir Horace 
Beauchamp Seymour, grandson of Lord 
Hugh Seymour [q. v.] and nephew of Sir 
George Francis Seymour [q. v.\ was bom 
in London on 12 April 1821. He received 
his early education at Eton, and entered the 
navy in January 1884. He passed his ex- 
amination in 1840 ; served as a mate in the 
Britannia, flagship of Sir John Acworth 
Ommanaey [q. r.] m the Mediterranean, and 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant on 
7 March 1842. He was then appointed to 
the Thalia frigate, with Captain George 
Hope, In the Pacific ; and from 1844 to 1847 
was flag-lieutenant to his uncle. Sir George 
Seymour, then commander-iu-ohief in the 
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Pacific. On 6 June 1847 he was promoted 
to he commander. In 1862 he served aat 
volunteer on the staff of General Godwin in 
Burma, and was four times gazetted for dis- 
tinguished conduct. In May 1833 he com- 
missioned the Brisk for the North American 
and Weet Indian station, whence he was 
recalled early in 1864 and sent to the White 
Sea in the squadron under Commodore 
(afterwards Admiral) Sit Erasmus Om- 
manney. In May 1856 he was appointed to 
the Meteor floating battery, which he took 
out to the Crimea, and brought back to 
Portsmouth in the early summer of 1850— 
two feats of seamanship scarcely less dan- 
gerous than any war services. In JulylB.’iT 
he commissioned the Pelorus, which ha 
commanded for nearly six years on the Aus- 
tralian station, where in 1860-1 he com- 
manded the naval brigade in New Zealand 
during the Maori war ; in acknowledgment 
of this service he was made a C.B. on 
16 July 1801. 

From 1868 to 1870 he was private secre- 
tary to the first lord of the admiralty, Hugh 
OuUmg Eardley Childers. On 1 April 1870 
he was promoted to the rank of rear-admiril. 
From December 1870 to May 1872 he com- 
manded the flying squadron, and in 1872-4 
was one of the lords of the admiralty. From 
1874 to 1877 he commanded the Channel 
fleet ; was made a vice-admiral on 31 Dec. 
1876, and a K.O.B. on 2 June 1877. From 
1880 to 1883 he was commander-in-chief in 
the Mediterranean ; having thus, in 1880, the 
command of the European squadron of de- 
monstration on the Albanian coast consequent 
on the refusal of Turkey to cede Dulcigno to 
Montenegro. Onthedispersalof thefleetafter 
the Porte hod yielded the point, Seymour re- 
ceived the thanks of the government and was 
mode a G.O.B., 24May 1881, In tbefollowing 
year he commanded in the bombardment of 
Alexandria (11 July 1882), and afterwards 
in the operations on the coast of Egypt, 
For this service he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Alcester of Alcester in the county 
of Warwick, and received a parliamentary 
grant of 26,0002., the freedom of the city of 
London, and a sword of honour. From 
March 1883 to June 1836 he was agam a 
lord of the admiralty ; and on 12 April 1836, 
having attained the age of sixty-five, was 
placed on the retired list. During the fol- 
lowing years he lived principally in London, 
where his genial nature rendered him a 
favourite in society, while his attention to 
his dress and personal appearance obtained 
for him the name of ‘The Ocean Swell.’ 
Latterly his eyesight failed and his health 
was much broken. He died at his chambers 
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in Byder Street, St, James’s, oa 30 Marcb. 
1896, and rras buried at Brookwood on 
S April. He nras unmarried, and at his 
death the title became extinct. 

rXtmes, April 1896 ; Amy and Nary Gazette, 
6Aiii^1896.] J.E.L. 

SETMOTTR, Sib GEORGE FRANCIS 
(1787-1870), admiral of the fleet, eldest 
son of yice-admiral Lord Hugh Seymour 
[q. V.], was born on 17 Sept. 1787. He 
entered the navy in October 1797 on board 
the Princess Augusta yacht, rrith Cap- 
tain Edward Riou, and from March 1798 
to September 1801 was with bis father in 
the Sanspareil and the Prince of Wales in 
the Channel and the West Indies. In 1802-3 
he was in the Endymion, mostly on the 
home station, with Captain John Larmour, 
and afterwards with the Hon. Charles Paget 
[q. V.] Towards the end of 1803 he was 
sent out to the Victory, flagship of Lord 
Nelsou in the Mediterranean, and in February 
1804 was sent to the Madras os acting lieu- 
tenant, A few weeks afterwards he was 
moved into the Donegal with Sir Richard 
John Strachan [q, v.l who, early in 1806, 
was aucceeded by Pulteney Malcolm [q. t.] 
On 13 Oct. 1804 Seymour was conflrmed as 
a lieutenant, and, continuing in tbe Donegal, 
took part in the chase of the allied fleet to 
the West Indies and hack, and in the cap- 
ture of the Spanish ship El Rayo imme- 
diately after the battle of Trafalgar. Early 
in 1806 he joined the Northnmherland, flag- 
ship of Sic Alexander Forrester Inglis Coch- 
rane [q. T.jjin the West Indies, and on 6 Feb. 
took part in the battle of St. Domini, where 
he was severely wounded in the jaw by a grape 
shot. He had already been promoted to the 
rank of commander on 22 Jan. 1806, and on 
9 Feb, was appointed to the Eingflaher sloop, 
in which, on 14 May, he was in company 
with Lord Cochrane in the Pallas, and was 
able to rescue him ftom a dangerous poution 
in the entrance of the Baraue roads [eee 
OocHBAiiE, Teosiab, tenth Ease of Duk- 
sobald], On 29 July 1800 he was posted to 
the command of the Aurora in the Mediter- 
ranean, from which, in February 1808, he 
was moved to the Pallas on the home sta- 
tion, In April 1809 she was attached to the 
fleet with Lord Gambler off the Basque roads, 
and on the 12th Seymour made a gaUaut 
effort to support Cochrane in his attempt to 
destroy the French ships. Afterwards, at 
the court-martial on Lord Gambler, he gave 
evidence etcongly in favour of Cochrane’s 
assertion — ^that the whole might have been 
destroyed (DnunoBAtn, Autobiography of a 
Seaman, i, 892, ii, 64r-5). 


In September 1809 Seymour was ap- 
pointed to tbe 36-gun frigate Manilla, which 
was lost off the Texel in January 1812 dur- 
ing his temporary absence. In June 1612 
he was appointed to the Foitunie, and from 
January 1818 to September 1814 he com- 
manded the Leonidas in the West Indies. 
On 4 June 1816 he was nominated a C.B., 
and on 28 May 1816 woe awarded a pension of 
250/. for his wound received in the battle of 
St. Domingo. From 1818 to 1841 be was 
sergeant-a^armB to the House of Lords. 
In 1827 he commanded the Briton for a few 
months on particular service. He was naval 
aide-de-camp to William IV from August 
to November 1830, and from that time till 
the king’s death was master of the robes. 
In 1831 he was made a E.C.H., and G.O.H. 
on 0 Dee. 1834. He was promoted to he rear- 
admiral on 28 Nov. 1841, From September 
1841 to May 1844 he was one of the mrds of 
the admiralty ; and from 1844 to 1848 was 
comman der-m-chief in the Pacific, where ‘ the 
tact, ability, and decision ’ he showed daring 
the strained relations with France in respect 
of ‘ the Pritchard affair’ j[see Poxtchabu, 
Geoboe], and the negotiations with the 
ITnited States about the fisheries, were for- 
mally recognised by the government. 

On 37 March 1860 he was made a vice- 
admiral, and on 7 April 1852 a E.C.B. 
From J anuary 1861 to November 1863 he was 
commander-in-ebief on tbe North America 
and West Indies station; and from January 
1856 to March 1859 commander-in-ebief at 
Portsmouth. On 14 May 1867 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of admiral, was nominated 
a G.C.B. on 18 May 1860, rear-admiral of the 
United Kingdom inAprR186S, vice-admiral 
in September 1865, and admiru of the fleet 
on 80 Nov. 1866, He died of bronchitis 
on 20 Jan. 1870. He maixieA in 1811, 
Geornana Mary, daughter of Sir George 
Cranneld Berkeley [q. r.], and had issue 
four daiufhters and ^ree sons, the eldest of 
whom, Francis George Hugh (1812-18M), 
in August 1870 succeeded £3 second cousin 
as fifth marquis of Hertfor^see under Sbx- 
uoub, Fbabcis (Ibsbai^]. !He was appointed 
groom of the robes in 1888, was lora-ohain- 
berlain 1874-1879, and died at Ragley on 
26 Jan. 1884, from injuries caused by a fall 
from his horse. 

[O’BTrna's Naval Biogc. Diet. ; 'Eimes, 24 Jan. 
1870, 26 Jan, 1884 ; Navy Lists ; Forster's Peer- 

J. K. L. 

SEYMOUR, GEORGE HAMILTON 

2 797-1880), diplomatist, eldest son of Loi^ 
eorge Seymour (seventh son of Francis 
Seymour Conway, first earl of Hertford 
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[q. t.T) and Isabella, daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. George Hamilton, was born at 
Harrow in 1707. He was educated at drst 
for the navy, whieh he soon left, and went to 
Eton, Thence he proceeded to Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he was a postmaster, 
and graduated B.A. in 1818 and M.A. in 
1828. Previously, on 28MaTohl813, hehad 
been appointed gentleman usher in daily 
waiting at court, and in March 1817 attach^ 
to the legation at The Hague. In December 
1819 he returned to London ns prficis-writeT 
to Lord Oastlereagh at the foreign office, and 
on 29 Jan. 1822 become his private secretary. 
In October 1822 he was attached to the Duke 
of W ellington’s special mission to V erona. On 
18 Aug. 1823 he became secretary of legation 
atFranhftirt, and was transferred on 6 Sept. 
1826 to Stuttgart, on 28 Dec. 1827 to Berbn, 
and on 30 July 1829 to Constantinople. 

On 13 Nov. 1830 Seymour was appointed 
minister resident at Florence, and on 13 Nov. 
1836 envoy-extraordinary and minister- 
plenipotentiary to the Belgian court, where 
betook part in the negotiations by which the 
ind^andence of Belgium was dually secured. 
On 10 Dec. 1846 he was removed to Lisbon 
in the same capacity, and represented the 
British government through the greater port 
of the period of insurrection when the Bri- 
tish power supported the Portuguese crown. 
On 28 April 1861 he was appointed to St. 
Petersburg, where his diplomacy was put to 
a severe test in the strained relations which 
arose between Bussia and the weeternpowers 
on the eastern question. He was in frequent 
intercourse with the czar, and his attitude 
at this time received the (^roral of the 

f overnment. In February 1864, on the out- 
reak of the Crimean war, he was recalled. 
On 11 Oct. 1864 he was pensioned ; but on 
23 Nov. 1866, having just been made privy 
councillor, he became envoy-extraordinary to 
Austria, and again took a prominent part in 
the coniraences on the eastern question at 
Vienna. He finally retbed on pension in 
April 1868. He had been made G.O.H. on 
16 March 1880 ond G.O.B. on 28 Jan. 1847. 
He died on 2 Feh. 1880 at his residence, 
10 Grosvenor Orescent, and was buried at 
Eensol Green, 

Seymour morrie^ in 1831, Gertrude Brand, 
third daughter of Lord Dacre, by whom he 
had four sons and three daughters. 

[Times, 4 Peb. 1880; Foreign Office Liet, 
1880; Burke’s Peerage, B,v.‘Eertmrd;’ Hertblet’s 
State Fapera.] C. A, H. 

SBYMOHB, HENRY (1612-1686), 
groom of the hedohamber to Oharles II, horn 
m 1012, was second (not fifth) sou at Sir 


Edward Seymour, second baronet of Berrv 
Pomeroy Devonshire, by his wife Doiothv 
daughter of Sir Henry Killigrew of Lothbuii’ 
Cornwall (pedigree m Sari. Soc. vi. 266 1 
Bubke’s JExiinot Baronetage). He was in 
youth page of honour to Charles I. On the 
outbreak of the civil war he joined the royalist 
i forces under his kinsman William Seymour 
I marquis of Hertford [q. v,], and in August 
1643 was the bearer of the chaRenge from 
him to the Earl of Bedford (Ceabekdox 
Sebellion, vii. 186). Attaching himself to 
Prince Charles, he carried the message horn 
him to the earl of Warwick in AugSt 1648 
concerning the surrender of the fleet (ib. xi. 
69), and the last message which the prince 
sent to his father Oharles I before the latter's 
execution (Ludeow, ManoirSg^. Krth, ii. 
286). He was sent by Oharles IT from Jersey 
to Ireland in September 1649 (Gabdiseb, 
Commonwealth,!. 160, 207). He accompanied 
Charles to Scotland in 1660, was voted away 
from the king’s person by the Scottish com- 
mittee, and left at Aberdeen after the defeat 
at Dunbar ((7a2. Clarendon Papert,n. 69,77, 
87). In 1661 he is described as of Charles’s 
bedchamber at Paris (OEAEES'D0ii,nhi supra, 
xiii. 108), and was frequently despatched by 
the king to his friends in England {Cal. 
Clarendon Bimers, li. 297). In January 1664 
he collected 1,9202. for Charles in England, 
and received a pass on his return to Inonce 
from Cromwell. H e represented that he was 
solely engaged in his private affaire. He 
almost immediately returned to England, 
and would ap^ar to have been arrested in 
June 1664. He was not released until the 
end of May 1667, and then upon hard terms 
iii. SOS). At the Restoration he was elected 
.P. for EastLooe,whichherroresented until 
1681 {JRetum of Memhers). He is descnhed 
as of Berry Pomeroy in 1660 and of West- 
minster in 1661, and is said to have received 
40,000/. in Duchy leases (Mabvell). He 
was appointed a groom of the bedchamber, 
comptroller of the customs, and clerk of the 
hanaper. In 1666 he resided at Langley, 
Buckmghamshixe, and in 1669 bought that 
estate from the trustees of Sir William Par- 
sons (Bubzb^ ubi supra). During the latter 
part of his life he lived in retirement there, 
and died on 9 March 1 686. He married, first, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Jo^h EiUigrew, 
widow of WilUam Basset of Ofaverton j she 
died 1671 j secondly, Ursula, daughter of Sir 
Robert Austen of Bexley, Kent, widow of 
George Stowel, esq., of Ootherston, Kent. 
By the second wife he had a daughter and 
a son Henry, who was created a baronet at 
seven years of age during the life of his father 
(4 July 1681). 
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[Au^ho^itIcs as in text; Hosicins's ChaTles II 
in the Channel Islands ; Ormonde Letters, pas- 
sim , Calendars of Clarendon MSS, Bodleian, 
passim; Andretr Marrell’s Seasonable Argn- 
ment.] W, A. S. 

SEYMCFB, HENEY (1729-1805), lover 
of Madame Du Ban^, vras the eon of Francis 
Seymour, M.F., of S Wborne, Dorset, brother 
of the eighth Duke of Somerset, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Alexander Popham, and ttidow 
of^BCOuntHinchinbrodb. Bom in London 
in 1729, he married in 176S Lady Caroline 
Cowper, only daughter of the second Earl 
Cowper. Besides his father's estate at Shei> 
home, he inherited an uncle’s property at 
Ehoyle, and also owned Korthhrook Lodge, 
Devonshire, and lledland Court, near Bristol. 
He became a groom of the bedchamber, was 
returned for Totnes at a by-election in 1763, 
and sat for Huntingdon 1768-74, and Eves- 
ham 1774-80. He spoke on 29 Feb. 1776 
in support of Fox’s motion for an inquiry 
into the miscarriages of the American war. 
A widower in 1778, he married in 1775 
Louise Th£r5se, widow of Comte Gmllauine 
de Panthou. In 1778 he settled in Paris, 
obtained letters of domicile to protect his 
property from forfeiture to the crown as au- 
iaiat, in the event of death, and purchased a 
country house at Prunay, between Versailles i 
and St. Germain, He thus became the neigh- ' 
hour, and may have already been the lover, 
of Madame Du Barry. He preserved about 
forty of her lettere to him, together with a 
loch of her hair. The letters are undated, 
hut were probably written in 1780, shortly 
before his separation from his wife. They 
show that his jealous temper led to a rupture. 
These relics, apparently left behind him on 
his hasty departure h:om France in August 
1792, came into the possession of Bainete, 
an autograph collector, and, after passing 
through other hands, were sold in Paris in 
1892. AIL Seymour’s property was confis- 
cated, and bundles of his tradesmen’s bUIs 
and other papers are now in the Archives 
Rationales, Paris. He remained in England 
tUl his death in 1805, and after Waterloo 
his heirs obtained compensation for his losses 
out of the fund for indemnifying British 
suUects. HepubliBhedanonymousfyinl788 
a ]^nch prose translation of the ' EnglUh 
Garden,’ by William Mason [q.v.], with 
views of Prunay. 

By his first wife he had two daugh- 
ters ; Caroline, who married William Danby 
^.v.], the bibliophile and mineralogist ; and 
Georgina, who married Comte Louis de Dur- 
fort. By his second wife he had a son Henry 
(1776-1849), high sheriff of Dorset in 1886. 
He had also an illegitimate daughter, who. 


bora in France, became the mother of the 
Sir Boger Tichborna personated by Arthur 
Orton m the famous litigation of 1871. 

[Manuscripts in the Archives Nationales, 
Paris; Goncouzt’s Madame Bu Barry; Yatel's 
Madame du Barry; BougUs's Life and Times of 
]^dame du Barry, pp, 312 et sag.; Alger's Eng- 
lishmen in the French Beiolution.] J. G. A. 

SETMOUE, Loed HENRY (1805- 
1850), founder of the Jockey Club at Paris, 
was the younger son of Francis Charles Sey- 
mour Conway, third marquis of Hertford, by 
Maria Fagniani, adopted daughter of Geqrae 
•Augustus Selwyn (1719-1791) [q. v.] bBs 
grandfather was Francis (Ingram ) Seymour, 
second marquis of Hertford [q-v.1 Lord 
Henry was bom in Paris on 18 Jan. 1806, his 
father, then Lord Yarmouth, having been 
detained in Fiance on landing there just after 
the rupture of the treaty of Amiens. Lord 
Yarmouth was released m 1806 throughFox’s 
intercession with Talleyrand, but his wife 
remained in France, and Lord Henry is said, 
though this is a manifest e.vaggeration, never 
to have set foot in England. In 1856 he 
inherited his mother’s large fortune. In 1883 
he was one of the eighteen founders of a 
society for the encouragement of horse- 
breeding in France, to which was attached 
the Jockey Club, and his horses repeatedly 
wonprizes at the Bois de Boulogne and Chan- 
tilly races. A prominent member of the aris- 
tociatic society of Paris, be was noted for his 
eccentricities, andin the camivalaof 1834 and 
1835 he attempted to introduce the Italian 
custom of throwing comfits and coins among 
the crowd. He died in Pans, unmarried, on 
16 Aug. 1859, and was bniied in his mother’s 
vault at Pdre-Lachaise. He bequeathed 
money for the support of four favourite 
horses, which were never again to he saddled, 
and left the residue of hie property, about 
36,0001. a year, to the Paris hospitals. 

[Moniteur, 29 Jan. 1834; Times, 25 Aug. 
1869 ; Ann. Beg. 1869; Gent. Mag. 1859, ii. 432 ; 
Bavne Biltannigue, August 1878 ; Alger's Eng- 
lishmen in the French Revolution.) J, G, A 

SEYMOUR, Loe» HUGH (1759-1801), 
vice-admiial, fifUi son of Francis Seymour 
Conway, first marquis of Hertford fq. v.] 
of that creation, was born on 29 April 1769. 
He entered the navy in 1770 under the 
oare of Captain John Leveson-Qower [q. v.], 
on board the Pearl on the Newfounaknd 
station, .^erwards he served in the West 
Indies and in the Mediterranean, and was 
promoted to he lieutenant on 10 Aug. 1776. 
He was made commander on 18 June 1778, 
and captain on 8 Feb. 1779. In 1780 he 
commanded the Ambuscade in the Channel ; 
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and in 1782 the Latoua, vrhich-was attached 
to the fleet under Howe at the relief of 
Uibraltar. After the peace, he, with his 
yoni^er brother, George, and * Jack ’ Pajne 
[see fkrsB, Johit 'Wulbit], took a house 
in Conduit Street, where, leading an irre- 
gular and conyiYial life, be was admitted to 
the intimacy of the Prince of “Wales ; from 
this fate he was in great measure rescued by 
hismarrlageonSAprill785to theLadyAnne 
Horatiawaldegrave , daughter of the Duchess 
of Gloucester by her first marriage to James, 
second earl Waldegravejh. v.] During the 
Spanish armament of 17^0 he commanded 
the Canada, and while in her received an 
accidental luow on the bead from the lead, 
as soundings were being token. He bad 
in consequence to live for a time in retire- 
ment in the country. By February 1793 he 
was able to undertake Mtive service, aud 
was appointed to the Leviathan, in which be 
accompanied Lord Hood to the Mediterra- 
nean. After the occupation of Toulon be was 
Bent home with despatches, but returned at 
once and resumed command of the Le- 
viathan, which was shortly afterwards sent 
home to join the fleet under Lord Howe. 
He had thus a distinguished part in the 
actions of 28 and 29 May and 1 June 1794, 
On the death of hia father he dropped the 
name of Conway, by which ho had till then 
been known, and for the future appeared in 
the list of captaine ae Seymour. 

Early in 1795 he was moved into the 
Sanspareil, and on hie promotion to flag 
rank, 1 June 1796, he hoisted hie flag on 
board the same ship, in which he took part 
in the action off Lorient on 23 June. In 
March 1796 he was appointed one of the 
lords of the admiralty, and so he continued 
till 1798, without, however, taking any 
active share in the work of the hoard, as he 
was at sea, with hie flag still in the Sane- 
areil, for almost the whole time. On 
4 Feh. 1780 he became a vice-admiral, and 
during the spring commanded a detached 
equa£on off Brest. In the summer he was 
appointed commander-in-chief at Jamaica, 
vmere, with Ms flag in the Prince of Wales, 
he arrived in August. “With the exception 
of the capture of Surinam in the August of 
1800, his command was uneventful, and on 
11 Sept. 1801 he died, while crnising for his 
health off Jamaica. His b(^ was sent to 
England, Hia portrait by Hoppner, which 
belonged to his grandson, Fre&rick Bean- 
champ Paget Seymour, lord Alcester [q.v.], 
was engraved. By Ms wife, the Lady Ho- 
ratia, he hod issue four daughters and three 
sons, the eldest of whom was Sir George 
Francis Seymour [q. v.] 


[Naval Chioniele, ii. 3o8, vi. 462: Haife’, 
Nav. Biogr. ii. 126; James’s Naval Histriv 
Lists of Sea Officers; Foster'a Peeraae 
‘Hsrtford.l jrX.’L 

SEYMOUR, JAMES (1702-1762), ani- 
mal-painter, son of James Seymour, a banker 
and amateur artist, who lived on terms of 
intimacy with Sir Peter Lely and Sir CWs- 
topher Wren and died in 1739, wm bom in 
1702. He ^ined a great reputation for his 
hunting subjects and portraits of racehorses 
many of which were engraved by Thomiu 
Burford [q. v.] and Richard Houston [q. v.] 
He was ei^loyed by Charles Seymour, asth 
duke of Somerset J[q. v.], to decorate a 
room at Petworth with portraits of his race- 
horses, and “Walpole tells a curious story of 
his truculent behaviour to the duke when the 
latter took offence at Seymour clainung rela- 
tionship to him. SOTmour’s picture of the 
famous can-iage match against time at New- 
market in 1760, which was at one time in 
the collection of Sir doshua Reynolds, now 
belongs to Colonel Smith-l^rry, M.P. The 
Duke of Grafton owns hia ' Mr. Delm^’s Fox- 
hounds/ and several of hishimtingandracing 
works are in the possession of Sir Walter 
Gilbey, hart. Seymour’s Eketches of the 
horse in its various attitudes show extraordi- 
nary power, hut he never acquired much skill 
as a painter, hie technique oeing hard and 
coarse and his colouring unpleasant. He 
died on SO June 1762, 

[Walpole’s Anecdotes of Fainting, ed. Falls- 
way and Womum ; Sports DzhibitiouCatslogne 
(Qrosvenor OaUery), 1891; Q«nt,Mag. 1762, p, 
836.] E.M.O’D. 

SEYMOUR, JANE g609 P-1637), third 
queen of Henry YHE. [See Jamb.] 

SEYMOUR, SiB MICHAEL (1768- 
1834), rear-admiral, second son of the Bev. 
John Seymour (i. 1796), one of a younger 
branch of the family of the dukes of 
Somerset which settled in Ireland in the time 
of Ehzaheth, was bom at the Glebe House, 
Pallas, CO. Limerick, on 8 Nov. 1768. By 
Ms mother, Griselda, daughter and coheiress 
of William Hobart of High Mount, co. Cork, 
he was related to the family of the earls of 
Buokiughamshire. He entered the navy in 
November 1780 on board the Merlin sloop 
with Captain James LnttreU [q. yj, whom 
he followed in March 1781 to the Portland; 
in April 1782 to the Mediator, and in April 
1783 to the Ganges. When Luttrell retired 
from the navy in September 1783, Seymour 
was moved into the Europa, roing out to 
Jamaica with the flag of “Vioe-aomiral James 
Gambler (1723-1789) [q. v.] From the 
Europa he was transferred to the Antelope, 
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and afterwards to tlie Janos with Captain 
John Fakenham, and in September 1783 
returned to England in the Ariel, in bad 
health. In June 1786 be joined the F^gase, 
goardship at Fortsmouth ; and in June 1787 
tile JIagnificent, with Captain George Cran* 
field Berkeley [q. t.], an intimate friend of 
Iiuttrell’s. On Lnttrell’s death in December 
1783, Berkeley brought Seymour’s name be- 
fore the Dnchess of Gloucester, but it was 
not till 29 Oct. 1790 that Seymour was pro- 
moted to belieutenant of the Magnificent. In 
October 1791 the Magnificent was paid off, 
and the next eighteen months Seymour spent 
with his family in Ireland. In Match 1793 
he was appointed to the Marlborough, then 
commissioned by Berkeley, end was stiU in 
W in the battle of 1 June 1794, when he 
was severely wounded. His arm had to be 
amputated above the elbow, and Seymour 
was obliged to go on shore for recovery. In 
the following Fehruary he joined Berkeley 
in the Eormidahle, nom which he was 
moved in June to the Commerce de Mar- 
seilles, and in August to the Frince. On 
11 Aug. 1793 he was promoted to the renk 
of commauder. In June 1796 he was ap- 
pointed to the Ely, from which in August he 
was moved to the Spitfire sloop, carrying 
eighteen 18-poundet corionades and two 
long sk-pounders. In this be was employed 
for the next four years in the Channel and 
on the north coast of Fiance, where he made 
a great number of prizes— privateers and 
armed vessels, besides small vessels trying 
to cany on the coasting trade ; he is said to 
have captured eighty-tbres gims and four 
hundred seamen brought in os prieoneie. On 
11 Aug. 1800 he was advanced to post rank. 

During the following years he was ap- 
pointed to the temporary command of a 
great many different ehips, without being 
able to get a ship of his own. It woe not 
till June 1806 that he was appointed to the 
36-gan ftigate Amethyst, wnich was at- 
tached to the Channel fleet, hut principally 
employed in independent oruieing onthe coast 
offence, with which, during me long eer- 
vice in the Spitfire, ^ymoor had b^me 
well acquainted. On the evening of 10 Nov. 
1808, on the Isle Grok, be fell in with the 
French frigate Thfitis which had sailed that 
afternoon ftom Lorient with a detachment 
of troops on hoard for Martinique. A little 
after nine he brought her to action, and for 
three hours one of the most stubborn and 
well-contested fights of the war was main- 
tained. Crowded as she was with men, the 
Thttis endeavoured to dose with her an- 
tagonist and carry her by hoarding; hut 
Ming to do this, while her men were 


gathered on deck, she received the Ame- 
thyst’s broadside of guns loaded to the 
muzzle with roundshot and grape. The 
effect was terrible ; and a few minutes after 
midnight, being reduced to a wreck, having 
230 killed or wounded out of 436 on board 
at the begmning of the action, she struck 
her flag and was taken possession of. The 
Amethyst’s loss of seventy klled or wounded 
out of 261 testified to the severity of the 
struggle. Her rigging, too, was cut to pieces, 
her mizenmast alien, and her main and 
fore masts badly wounded. Unfortunately 
for Seymour, his rockets and the sound 
of the firing had drawn to the scene of 
action the 74-gun ship Triumph and the 
frigate Shannon ; and, though they did not 
come up for almost an hour after the Thetis 
had been won, they were sufficiently near 
to share for the capture, and to permit the 
commanding officer of the Thetis to say 
that she was taken by a 74-gun ship and two 
frigates (of, Tsotoe, in. 619 ; Jaiuse, iv. 
879 i and art. Bboxe, Sn Fhilip Bowes 
Yebe). Assoonasthetwoships were made 
safe, the Amethyst returned to Plymouth, 
accompanied by her prize in tow of the 
Shannon. Seymour was presented with the 
gold medal ; by the Patriotic Fund, with 1001. 
for a sword or a piece of plate; and by the 
corporations of Limerick and Cork with the 
freedom of the cities. The first lieutenant 
of the Amethyst and one of the midshipmen 
nominated by Seymour were promoted, and 
otbei officers appointed to higher rates. 

On 8 Feb. 1809 Seymour, still in the 
Amethyst, sailed again on a cruise, and in 
the early morning of 6 April, off Usbant, fell 
in with, engaged, and captured the Frmch 
frigate Nifimen, which lost 120 men killed 
and wonnded in the action. Again the 
brUliance of the victory was a little clouded 
by the arrival of the Aretbusa just before 
the Nifonen stmck her flag ; and though she 
was clearly beaten before the Aretbusa 
came up, aud the captain of the Aretbusa 
disclaimed any part in the action beyond 
firing a few shots, these few shots had pro- 
bably the effect of making her surrender a 
few minutes sooner than she otherwise 
would have done (of. Tboubb, iv. 68; 
Jahes, V. 17 ; and the article on Meeds, 
Sib Bodebi). On his return to England 
Seymour was created a baronet, Lord Mul- 
mve writing, on 22 April, that the Mng 
highly approved of his dis&igi^hedgall&ntiy 
and conduct, and the two killiant and suc- 
ceesM actions which had added these two 
frigates of superior force to the British navy. 
During the summer the Ameth^t was 
attached to the fleet on the coast of Holland, 
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part of the time -f^ith. the flag of Sii Bichard 
John Strachan [q. v.] on board j and in 
October Seymour was appointed to the 
Nifimen, the officers and crew of the Ame- 
thyst being at the same time turned over to 
her. In her he continued on similar service, 
but without any particular opportunity oi 
distinction, till May 1812, when he was 
appointed to the 74-gun ship Hannibal, 
wffich he commanded in the Channel for the 
next two years, capturing the French frigate 
Sultone on 26 March 1814. 

In September the Hannibal was paid oiF, 
and Seymour settled down for the next few 
years near Kingsbridge in Devonshire. On 
3 Jan. 1816 he was nominated a H.G.B. ; 
and in the following December the pension 
for the loss of his arm was increased to 8007. 
a year. In September 1818 he was appointed 
to the Northumberland, guardship at Sheer- 
ness; and in August 1819 to the Prince 
Begent, one of the royal yachts, from which, 
in 1826, he was moved to the Boyal George, 
the king’s own yacht. During this time he 
lived principally on shore at Blendworth 
House, whito he had boimht, within easy 
distance of Portsmouth. He read much, and 
occupied himself with gardening. In spite 
of having only one arm, he was able to dis- 
pense with assistance in the ordinary pur- 
suits of life. 

In January 1629 he accepted the appoint- 
ment of commissioner at Portsmouth, which 
was, by custom, tenable for life ; but in 1832 
the adioiralty abolished the navy board and, 
with it, the commissionerships at the dock- 
yards. Seymour was offered the choice of 
nolding his office for two years longer and 
then retiriim, or of returning to the active 
list, taking his flag, and going out to South 
America as commander-m-chief. This was 
what be chose to do, his commission asrear- 
admuol being dated 27 June 1832. With 
his flag in the Spartiate, he sailed in Fe- 
bruary 1883 for Bio, where the duties of the 
station compelled him to temain. In April 
1834 he had a severe attack of low fever, 
and on his partial recovery he was landed 
for the benefit of his health. On shore, 
however, he made no satisfactory progress, 
and died on 9 July 1834, He was buried in 
the English cemetery at Bio, where there is 
a monument to his memory. There is also a 
tablet in the dockyard chapel at Ports- 
mouth, He married, in 17 98, Jane, daughter 
of Captain James Hawker [q. v.l of the royal 
navy, and had by her a large family. His 
third son, Michael (1802-1887), is separately 
noticed. Seymours portrait, % Horthcote, 
is in the possession of his grandson. Admiral 
Sir Michael Oulme-Seymour. 


[The Memoir (privately printed. Svo iR-eT 
by his fifth son, ^ the Eev. Eic4k Se™ ‘ V 
canon of Worcester, is fall and accniate 
also Marshall’s Boy. Nav Biogr.ui fvoi h 
};) 204 ( Naval Chronicle, xx,. 89 (with prl 
trait) ; United Service Journal, 1884, pt u . 
James's Naval Hist. (or. 8to edit.1 : Troiidt'J 
Batailles navales ds la^ance.] J, k. I, 


SEYMOUB, Sib MICHAEL (ISO-V 
1887),admiral, third son of Bear-admiral Sur 
Michael Seymour (1768-1884) [q. v.l was 
horn onSDec. 1802. He entered the navv in 
December 1818 on hoard the Hannibal with 
his father ; but when she was paid off lie was 
sent back to school, and in March 1816 was 
entered as a scholar at the Boyal Naval 
College at Portsmouth. On passing out 
from the college he was appointed^ in October 
1818, to the Eochefort, goiim out to the 
Mediterranean with the flag oi Sir Thomas 
Francis Fremantle [q. v.] In her, and after- 
wards in the Ganymede, with Captain Bohert 
Cavendish Spencer [q. v.], he continued till 
hia promotion to the rank of lieutenant, 
12_ Sept. 1822. In July 1823 he was ap- 
pointed to the SybiUe, with Captain (after- 
wards Sir SamuM John Browe) Pechell 
[q. V.], and in her was present at the demon- 
stration against Algiers in 1824. On 6 Dec. 
1824 he was promoted to be commander, 
and in August 1826 was appointed to the 
Chameloon brig in the Channel, ftrom which 
he was posted on 6 Aug, 1826. Ih January 
1827 he was appointed to the Menai for the 
South American station, which then included 
both the east and west coasts of South 
America and all the eastern Pacific. In 
September 1827 he was moved into the 
Yolage, in which he returned to England in 
the spring of 1829. In 1832 his father, on 
being appointed to the command of the 
South American station, wished to have him 
as his flag-captain. This the admiralty re- 
fused, hut, in accordance with a promise then 
given, appointed him in June 1833 to the 
Challenger, in which he joined his father at 
Bio. He was afterwards sent round to the 
Peruvian coast, hut retarnad to Bio on the 
news of his father’s death. Later, on his 
way hack to the Paciflc, the Challenger, by 
an abnormal and previouffiy unknown re- 
vereal of the current^ was wrecked on the 
coast of Chili, near Leuhu, on 19 May 1886, 
The men were landed, and encamped for 
about seven weeks on tms desolate shore, till 
assistance could be broimht &om Ooncepmon. 
Seymour returned to England in theCcm- 
way frigate, and, being tried by court-martial 
for the loss of his ship, was acquitted of all 
blame and highly commended for his con- 
duct subsequent to the wreck. In 1841 he 
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conunanded the Britannia as flas-captain to 
Sir John Acworth Ommanney [q. t.], and 
ftom her -was moved to the Poiremil, which 
he brought home and paid off early in 1842. 

From 1845 to 1848 he commanded the 
Vindictive as dag>captain to Sir Francis 
William Austen [q v.] on the North Ameri- 
can and West Indies station. In 1^9 he 
made a prolonged tour in France, visiting 
the dockyards, arsenals, and engineering 
works, and after his return wrote a very 
fuU and careful report to the admiralty. Zn 
December 1860 he was appointed super- 
intendent of Sheemess dockyard, from which, 
in September 1851, he was transferred to 
Devonport, with the rank of commodore of 
the first class, Ontheimminenceof the war 
with Bussia in 1854, he was appointed cap- 
tain of the feet ordered to the Baltic under 
the command of Sir Charles Napier, and held 
that oflice during the campaign of that year. 
On 27 May 1864 he was promoted to ha 
rear-admiral, and the foUowing year was 
again in the Baltic as second in command, 
with his flag in the Exmouth, a screw ship 
of ninefy-one guns. While examining one 
of the' Jacobis" (i.e. small sea mines), which 
had been picked up off Cronstadt, it exploded, 
wounding him in the face, and destroying 
the sight of one eye. 

In tne spring of 1866 Seymour went out 
overland to take command of the China 
station, and, after having visited Japan, had 
returned to Hong Kong when, early in Oc- 
tober, he received news of the seizure of the 
British lorcha Arrow by the Chinese autho- 
rities at Canton. The governor of Hong 
Kong, Sir John Bowring [q. v.], put the 
matter into Seymour’s hands with a request 
that he would bring pressure to bear on 
the Chinese viceroy. Accordingly Seymour 
seized the forts which covered the approaches 
to Canton, and, when the viceroy proved un- 
yielding, occupied the Bogue forts. Troops 
were sent out from England, and Lord Elgin 
arrived with full powers to negotiate pee 
Bbttcb, Jambs, eighth Eabl ob Eloiit]. But 
the outbreak of the mutiny in India rendered 
it necessary to change the destination of the 
troops, and Lord Elgin followed them tc 
Calcutta. Meantime theChinese junk fleet 
was destroyed after a sharp action in the 
Fatshan creek on 1 June 1867 ; and on the 
arrival of other troops and the rotum of Lord 
Elgin, as the Chinese viceroy still refused 
all concessions, Seymour pushed up the river, 
and, after a clever feint, attacked and cap- 
turra Canton with very little loss on 28- 
29 Dec. 1867. The viceroy was seized [see 
KEr, Sin AsxirBT CoopubJ and sent, a pri- 
soner, to Calcutta ; but as the court of FeHug 
VOL. xvn. 


refused to negotiate, Lord Elgin considered 
it necessary to move the scene of action to 
the north. In the end of April 1868 Sey- 
mour in his fl^ship, the Calcutta, arrived 
in the Gulf of Fecbeli, and, on the request 
of Elgin, took the forts at the mouth of the 
Pei-ho ou 20 May, and forced the passage 
up the river as mr as Tientsing, where on 
26 June a treaty was signed, in which the 
Chinese government conceded the demands 
of the English minister. Seymour afterwards 
escorted Lord Elgin to Japan, and then re- 
turned to Hong Kong, reaching England 
early in the following summer, on the expi- 
ration of his term of three years. The in- 
variable success which attended his opera- 
tions in the war in China was entirely due 
to his calm foresight and careful attention 
to the minutest details. On 20 May 1859 he 
was nominated a G.C.B., and shortly after- 
wards was presented by the China merchants 
with a handsome service of plate. On 0 Aug. 
1859 he was returned to parliament for Be- 
vonport, resigning his seat in February 1863. 

On 1 Nov. 1860 he was promoted to the 
rank of vice-admiral, and on 6 March 1864 
to be admiral. From March 1863 to March 
1866 he was commander-in-chief at Ports- 
month. In 1870 he was put on the retired 
list, and in 1876 was nominated to the then 
honorary office of vice-admiral of the United 
Kingdom. He died on 23 Feb. 1887. He 
marned, in 1829, bis first cousin, Dorothea, 
daughter of Sir 'William Knighton [q. v.], 
and left issue two daughters. A good por- 
trait in croons, by A. de Salome, was en- 
graved by F. HoU the elder. 

[Jouruale, letter-books, &c., asd information 
fromtbe family; The Wreck of Hm Majesty’s 
Ship ChalleDger, 1836, Svo; <1. W. Cooke’s 
China; Olipbant’s Narrative of the Eerl of 
Elgin’s 3Iission to China end Japan; ^rlia- 
mentary Papers: Correspondence relatire to 
Operations in the Canton Biver, 1867 ; Cone- 
mndence between Lord Elgin and the Chinese 
High Commissioner Yeh, 1867-8 ; Correspon- 
dence reepecting insults in China, 1867 ; Papers 
relating to the proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
Naval Forces at Canton, 1857 ; Correspondence 
relative to the Eailof Elgin’s Special Mission to 
China and Japan, 1859 ; Correspondence re- 
specting the Afi&irs of China, 1860; Corre- 
spondence relating to the Non-arrival of Q-un- 
boate off the Peibo at the time required by the 
Earl of Elgin, 1860; Navy Lists; PeisonEd 
knowledge.] J. K. L. 

SBTMOUIl, MICHAEL HOBAHT 
(1806-1874), controversialist, bom on 29 Sept. 
1800, was sixth son of John Ctossley Sey- 
mour, vicar of Coherelly (d. 19 May 1881), 
who married in January 1789 Catherine, 

4ic 
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eldest daughter and coheiress of Hev. Ed- 
ward Wight, rector of Meelick in Limerick, 
He claimed to he the lineal descendant of Six 
Henry Seymour, brother of Jane Seymour, 
■wife of Henry VIII. Aaron Crossley Hobart 
Seymour [q. v.jvras his brother. In 1823 he 
graduated H.A. of Trinity Oolite, Dublin, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1832, He was ad- 
mitted ad eundem at Oxford on 2 June 1836, 
oadeomfaita causa on 26 Oct. 1865. Seymour 
was ordained deacon in 1823 and priest in 
1824. The first thirty-four years of his life 
were passed in Ireland in active clerical work. 
He was also secretary to the Irish Protestant 
Association. An untiring opponent of the 
dogmas and practices of the church of Home, 
be became very unpopular in Ireland, and 
about 1834 migrated to England. For several 
years he was evening lecturer at St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark, afternoon lecturer 
at St, Anne's, Blackfriars, and travelling 
secretary for the Reformation Society. In 
January 1844 Seymour married, at Walcot 
church, Bath, Maria, only daughter of General 
Thomas of the East India Company’s service, 
and widow of Baron Brownmill, physician to 
Louis XVIII, From that time he resided, 
when in England, at Bath, and did not 
bold any preferment in the church. 

In September 1844 Seymour and his wife 
travelled by easy stages to Rome, and he 
described his visit in two books, ' A Pilgri- 
mage to Rome,’ 1848, 4th edit. 1851, and 
* Mornings among the Jesuits at Rome ; being 
'Notes of Conversations held with certain 
Jesuits in that City,’ 1849 (3rd edit. 1830 j 
6th edit. 1852). The first book was criticised 
in ‘A brief Pieview by A. M..’ Bath, 1849, and 
the second in ‘ The Rambler,’ iv, 14^9 (1849). 
Seymour had a rhetorical way of marshalling 
his facts, and his deductions could not always 
he relied upon . But he followed up bis attack 
in ‘Evenings with the Romanists. With 
an introductory chapter on the Moral Re- 
sults of the Romish System,’ 1864 ; 2nd edit. 
1866. This was issued at New York in 1866, 
and in the same year was reissued at Phila- 
delphia in a mutilated form. It was also 
translated into ^anish, and had a large cir- 
culation in Mexico. Seymour died at 27 Marl- 
borough Buddings, Bath, os 19 June 1874, 
leaving no issue, and was hiuied at Locks- 
hrook cemetery on 26 June. He possessed 
the fluency of speech and the racy humour 
of most Irishmen (cf. Gsaitt, Metrcgpolitan 

pp. 266-81). 

Throu^ life Seymour was unwearied in 
contributing to newspapers, and in puhlish- 
ingpamphlets andlectures gainst the church 
of Rome. A lecture on ‘ NimnerieB,’ issued 
in 1862, involved him in a controversy with 


uaxumai Wiseman, who published a renlv 
Seymour brought out in 1888 a aeweditioc 
with five appendices, of Poxe’s ‘Acts an, I 
Monuments of the Church,’ It puroorted M 
be ‘ carefully revised, corrected and con! 
densed. 


[Gent. Mag. 1844, i. 310; Poster's Alumni 
Oxon.; Fosters Baronetage; Men of the Tun, 
8th edit. ; Todd’s Dublin Graduates ; Eecorj' 
24 June 1874, p. 2 ; Bath Express, 27 Junel874’ 
p. 8 ; Keene’s Bath Journal, 27 June 1874,p 41 

W. P. 0. 


SEYMOUR, ROBERT, pseudouTmous 
editor of Stew’s ‘ Survey of London.’ [See 
Moitibv, John, 1692-1760.] ^ 


SEYMOUR, ROBERT (1800 P-1836) 
hook illustrator, horn about 1800, was the 
posthumous son of Henry Seymour, a gentle- 
man of Somerset, who, falling on evil times 
moved to London, and obtsined employl 
ment as a cabinet-maker with an upholsterer 
named Seddon. Robert's mother, 
heth Bishop, was a_ native of Marston, 
Somerset, A widow in poor circumstsnces, 
with two sons and a daughter, she gave 
her children such education as she could 
at home, and in due time apprenticed 
Robert to Vaughan, a pattern-drawer, of 
Duke Street, Smithfleld. She died in 1827, 
Seymour, notwithstanding the humorous 
character of his heat known works, inherited 
from her a very serious cast of mind. 

During his boyhood, Seymour's spare time 
was devoted to sketching and painting. 
Apart from the mere A B C of pencil and 
water-colour drawing learned in his trade of 
pattern-drawing, he was indebted to his own 
exertions alone for his future proflcieocy. 
During his apprenticeship he devoted much 
of his leisure to miniature-pnintiim, whence 
he derived a facility in catching ukenssses. 
Ajitet the determination of his indentures, he 
entered on the career of a professional artist. 
At first he ocoimied himself chiefly in paint- 
ing, and in 18^ was rewarded by the ac- 
ceptance of a picture for exhibition by the 
Royal Academy at Somerset House. This 
was his first and last appearance there. He 
offered another, hut It was rejected. He was 
fortunate enough to be brought early into 
the society of the artist, Joseph Sevem[^ v.j, 
whom he may have met ai the house <u his 
uncle, Thomas Holmes [see Holueb, Ei^ 
WAKDJ. There also Robert saw much of lus 
cousin Jane Hohnes (6. April 1801), whom 
he married in 1827. 

Although Seymour never wholly aban- 
doned oil-paintmg, he mainly confined his 
energies to preparing illustrations for the 
publishers of hoimB, journals, and caricatures. 
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Kotbing seemed to come amiss to liim, He 
iras as much at home with ‘Don Juan’ as 
the ‘Booh of Martyrs,’ and passed with the 
confidence of youth feom the illustrationa 
of Demosthenes and Ovid, to Sbahespeare, 
Wordsworth, Guy, and Southey. He thus 
spent six busy years, during which all his 
work was drawn on the wood, or at any rate 
with a view to the paver. He worked with 
eitraordinary rapidity, and at a very low 
price. Most of his illustrations were remnne- 
nted at half a guinea apiece. In 1827 the 
firm of Knight & Lacey, by whom he had 
been largely employ ed, went bankrupt. This, 
although pecuniarily a disaster, gave Sey- 
mour the opportunity he had long desired of 
dispensing to a great extent with the middle- 
man, the wood-engraver, by whom his work 
had been terribly mutUated. In self-de- 
fence he directed his attention to etching 
on copper. His earliest attempt was the 
lare and ba^ bitten plate, ' A'.sisting, Be- 
sisting, and Desisting.’ McLean, tbe print- 
seller, now gave bim employment, The 
earliest work done for McLean was signed 
‘Shortshanks.’ This pseudonvm was soon 
dropped in deference to sn oipection raised 
ly George Crnikshank. He also did much 
Mok illustration for the publishers Jladdeley 
and 'William Kidd, and to this period be- 
longed ‘ Snatches from Oblivion,’ 1827, and 
the ‘Devil’s Progress,’ 1830; besides a series 
of illustrations for Bichardson’s two series 
of plays, the ‘ New lioyol Acted Drama ’ and 
the ‘New Minor Drama,’ 1827-30, 

Although a keen reader &am early days 
(chiefly of religious and phUoaophio hooks), 
his neglected education was always apparent 
m the defects of his handwriting and spell- 
ing. This (together with his rather serious 
castofmin^ may account for his abstention 
fiom the society to which his talents and 
professional income would have readdy ad- 
mitted him. He was for a long time a 
Iteen sportsman. In 1830 his health was 
seriously affected by overwork, hut com- 
plete change of air soon brought about his 
recovery. !l^m 1631 his artistic output was 
enormous. 

Successful though Seymour was with the 
etclung needle, he soon to a great extent, 
though not completely, abandoned it for 
the mote expeditious method of lithography. 

His works on stone ore numbered by nun- 
dteds. The best Imown are tbe ‘ Humorous 
Sketches,’ first published, at 3d. apiece, he- 
tveeu 1833 and 1836, and afterwards col- 
lected. They have been republished and re- 
engtsved in many forme. Tbeit popularity 
has, paradoxical though it may sound, gone 
I long way to damage Seymour’e reputation 


Seymour 

as an artist, for it caused the plates to he 
printed and reprinted until the impressions 
were mere smudgee. Other successful 
lithographs included those done for McLean’s 
‘Monthly Sheet of Caricatures, or the 
Looking-Glass,’ from 1830 to 1836, and the 
twelve illustrations for ‘Maxims and Hints 
for an Angler,’ 1833. From 1831 to 1830 
his woodcuts were mainly executed for 
‘Figaro in London.’ Of this weekly sheet, 
GUbart Abbott k Beckett ImvO, mere 

youth, was editor. IJntillSSl the collabo- 
ration continued, during which time all 
things smng and self-satisfied were menfi- 
lessly eatirisedhy their joint pen and pencil. 
Editor and illustrator then quarrelled, Sey- 
mour ol^ected to the careless cutting and 
printing of his blocks, and to the editorial 
patronage of his youthful employer. On 
16 Aug. the paper appeared unillustrated. 
A fortnight later Seymour resigned. In a 
few months the editorship passed into the 
hands of Henry Mayhew. In January 1835 
Seymour agm became the illustrator, and 
so continued until his death. Between 1831 
and 1835 werealso published, with Seymour’s 
illustrations, Miss Louisa Sedan’s' Comic 
Offerings,’ JMer’s series of the ‘Old Englirii 
Drama,’ ‘New Kesdings of Old Authors,’ 
and Heryey’s ‘Book of Christmas ’ (1885), in 
which thirty-six etchings by Seymour proved 
his best work in that line ; these plates were 
afterwards published separately. During the 
winter of 1836-6 tbe publishers, Ohapman & 
Hall, employed Seymour to illustrate a comic 
publication called 'The Squib Annual ’ This 
led to Seymour’s suggesting to Chapman a 
series of ‘ Cockney sporting plates,' to be 
published, with letterpress, in monthly parts. 
Hell applied to Ohatles Dickens [q. v.], then 
an obscure journslist, to write the letterpress. 
Dickens modified the scheme, and, entitling 
his work ‘The Papers of the Pickwick Club, 
quickly became the dominant partner in tbs 
undertakiog. Sevmour could not brook the 
mere toleration ot his designs, and when to 
thiswasadded something in tbe nature of dic- 
tation from his collahorator (though couched 
in the kindest terms), his overtaxed nerves 
magnified the matter until it grew unbear- 
able. Tbe first part of the ‘Pickwick Papers’ 
duly appeared and met with a triumj^ant 
neeptiou ; Seymour, who therein proved 
beyond all d%nte his ability as a graphic 
humonrist, executed the plates for the second 
part ; but before it was published he shot 
himsw with a fowling-piece' on 20 April 
1836. The often repeated statement that 
Seyraoui’ssuicidewasthe result of kEeckett’s 
treatment of him is contradicted by chrono- 
logy, By his wife, who died 4 July 1889, 
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Seymour had two children : Robert, who sur- 
vives, and Jane (d. 1881^. 

A few of Seymour's original pencil studies 
for the Pickwick plates were subsequently 
sold at Sotheby's for 5001. There is a 
miniature of himself in ivory, the where- 
abouts of which is not known ; it was painted 
about 1827, and represents him leaning one 
hand on Paley’s ‘Moral PhUoaophy.’ An 
extremely rare lithograph (not a first-rate 
portrait), published by his widow in 1841, 
W been reproduced in facsimile. 

[Information kindly supplied by Mr. R. Sey- 
mour , the memoir of the artist prefixed to 
Hotten’s edition of Sketehes by Seymour, 1866, 
obi. 4to; Ereiitt’s Englieli Caricaturiets ; Fitz- 
gerald's History of Piekiriak; Forster's Life of 
Sickens ] O. S. L. 

SEYMOUR, THOhL4.S, Baeon Sbimoue 
OE StTDBtnr (1608 P-1649), bom about 160S, 
was the fourth son of Sir John Seymour fd. 
1636) of Wolf Ilall, Wiltshire, by his wife 
Margery (d, 1651), daughter of Sir Henry 
Wentworth of Nettlested. Edward Seymour, 
first duke of Somerset J|q. v.], was his elder 
brother. He must be distinguished from Sir 
Thomas Seymour who was sheriff of London 
on ‘ evil May day’ 1616, was lord mayor of 
London in 1626 and 16^, was mayor of the 
Staple at Westminster, was employed by 
Henry VIH on various commerciu negotia- 
tions, and died on II Dec. 1632 (of. letters 
and Papers, vol. iv. passim; Greyfriard 
Chron. pp. 30, 33 ; Exlis, Shoreditch, p. 64). 
The future lord high admiral first came into 
notice in 1630 as a servant of Sir Francis 
Bryan [q. v.j,who during his frequent em- 
bassies employed Seymour to carry de^atches 
{Letters and Papers, v. 323, 326). But the 
marriage of his sister Jana [sea Jane Sst- 
MOTTE] to Henry VIH in 1636, and of 
another sister, Elizabeth, to Cromwell’s son 
Ghregory, opened the way to rapid prefer- 
ment. On 1 Oct. following he received a 
nant in survivorship of the stewardship of 
Chirk and other castles and manors in the 
Welsh marches, and in the same year he 
became a gentleman of the privy chamber. 
In 1637 he was granted the manor of Holt, 
Oheshire, and on 18 Oct. he was knighted 
nVEiOTHBaLsr, Chron. i. Grants of 
CoggeshaU, Essex, Romsey, Ptampshire, and 
Coleshull, Berkshire, followed in the next 
two years (cf. Addit, MS. 16668, f. 72), 
and in July 1638 the Duke of Norfolk sug- 
gested a marriage between Seymour and his 
only daughter Mary, widow of the Duke of 
Richmond. The suggestion failed, owing 
probably to the vehement opposition of Nor- 
folk’s son, the Earl of Surrey, and in 1643, 
soon after the death of Lord Latimer, Seymour 


sought the hand of his widow, 

Parr [q. v.]; but Catherine was destinrf ?» 
become Henry VHTs sixth wife 
Meanwhile, in 1688, Seymour accompani«! 
Sir Anthony Browne {d. 1648) [q. vl on I? 
embassy to the French court, and in OctoW 
was present during the negotiations at Cam 
bray, carrying despatches thence to Lend™ 
on the 21at. On 1 2 June 1.339 a bill, intti^ 
duced by Cromwell, woa passed, eecurinB 
certain lands to him {Lards' Journals ? 
116 a, 119 a). He was one of those appointeci 
to meet Anne of Oleves at Calais on IS Dee 
1689 {Chron. of Calais, pp. 168, 173), and 
was one of the six knights selected to chal- 
lenge all comers at the tournament on 1 May 
1640. A few weeks later he was sent to 
Ferdinand, king of Hungary and brother of 
Charles V, to eidist support for Henry against 
France and Scotland. He arrived at Vienna 
in July, and remained there two years, de- 
scribing, in his letters to Henry, the progre>s 
of the war against the Turks. He was re- 
called in October 1642, but was sent in 
December to Nuremberg to engage two thou- 
sand horse and three thousand foot for the 
English service. Failing in this object, lie 
was recalled in January 1642-3, but in the 
following May was appointed ambassador, 
with Dr. Nicholas Wotton [(^ v.], to the 
^ent of the Netherlands {State Papers, 
Hjenry VIII, vol. ix. passim). War breaking 
out between England and Spain on the one 
side, and France on the other, Seymootwas 
on 26 June made marshal of the English 
army in the Netherlands, being second in 
command to Sir John Wallop [q. v.] On 
24 July 1648, with a strong uetawment, he 
captured and destroyed the castles of 
quecen and ‘ Arbrittayne' O’Ardinghenjf®, 
ix. 452). At the beginning of August he 
was sent to the regent to sak for reinforce- 
ments; on his return he held for a ehort 
time the chief command during Wallop’s 
iUness, and besieged Bohaine; he went into 
winter quarters at Calais in November (ij. 
ix. 460-2 et seq.) As a reward for his ser- 
vices he received further grants of land, end 
on 17 April 1644 was mode master of the 
ordnance for life. In this capacity he serred 
in France during the campai^ of the follow- 
ing Bummer, He returned to England at 
its close, conveying large stores of amnuini- 
tion and ordnance. In October he was s^ 
pointed admiral of the fleet, and on the 29th 
was directed torevictual Boulogne, and then 
await theFrenchfieet in mid-Channel These 
plans were frustrated by storms, 

During the summer of 1646 Seymour was 
stationed at Dover, with ord^ to defend 
the Kentish coast againsttheprojcctedFrench 
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inyasion. In August apparently he joined 
tbe main fleet under Lord Lisle at Forts- 
laonth, but on 17 Sept, -was directed to 
proceed with all haste to the narrow seas. 
On 15 Oct. the French fleet having finally 
dispersed, he was directed to bring into the 
Thames all the English ships, with the ex- 
ception of a few left to guard the narrow 
seas. On 39 Nov. he was granted Hampton 
Place, outside Tei^le Bar, which he seems 
to have renamed Seymour Place. In the 
following year Horfolk again sought to dis- 
arm the enmity of the Seymours W pressing 
for the marriage of the Duchess of Bichmona 
with Sir Thomas, hut was once more foiled 
by Surrey (Baxst, I>euis GentiUhommea 
up. SS8-0; Cotton MS, Titus B. i. 
f, 94). in October 1646 Seymour wae named 
commissioner to arrange terms with France 
about the foontierof the Boulonnais and the 
fortiflcations of Boulogne (fiorr. 'Politique de 
Odet de Selve, 1546-9, ed. 1 888, pp. 47, 181 ; 
State Papera, Henry VHI, xi. 319, 346-8, 
356). On 23 Jan. 1S46-7, flve days before 
Henry’s death, Seymour was sworn of the 
privy council (Aeta P, C. ed. Dasent, i. 
Bern. 

Henry left him 200Z. by his will, and, ac- 
cording to Paget, desired that he should be 
mode a peer and lord high admiral. He 
was accordingly created Baron Seymour of 
Sudeley in Wiltshire on 16 Feb., and made 
K.0. and lord high admiral on the following 
day. He took a prominent part in the tourna- 
ment at Edwarns coronation on 21 Feh., and 
in the evening entertained the court at his 
house near Temple Bar. On 4 March he was 

E at on a commission to negotiate a defendve 
jague with France (Corr. Pol. de Odet de 
Selve, pp. 109, 114). On the following day 
be was sent to take the seal from the chan- 
cellor Wriothesley. There seems to havebeen 
some intention of making him governor of the 
iiiig(Gfejifriara’ CAron. p. 64; Idt.Memaina 
of Edward FJ, p. oxiv]), hut it was not carried 
out. Seymours ambition was not satisfied 
with his subordination to his brother, the Pro- 
tector, and he began almost at once to intrigue 
for a share in his authority. Immediately 
after Henry’s death he sought the hand 
of the Princess Elizabeth ^Woos, Lettera 
of Eoml and niuatr. Ladies, m, 191-2), and, 
according to the French ambassador, De 
Selve, he also made advances to the Princess 
Mary and Anne of Oleves {Corr. Pol. pp. 
164-6) ; but being refused, he secretly married 
the queen dowager, Catherine Farr, two or 
three months later [see Oxthbeehtb Fabb]. 
When the news leaked out the Protector 
was ' much offended ’ {Lit. Petn. Edward VI, 
p. 216), and there were Sequent disputes 


between the two brothers as to the pre- 
cedence of their respective wives. Seymour 
now began to examine precedents by which 
in cases of a royal minority one uncle had 
had the protectorate of the realm, and the 
other the governance of the king’s person 
(cf. HaviteSj State Papers, pp. 74-.)) ; he 
tampered with the king’s attendants, and 
sou^tto win Edward’s favour by supplying 
him liberally with pocket money ; he endea- 
voured to stimulates dislike of the Protector 
in the king’s mind, and urged him to take 
the government into his own hands. He 
also tried to persuade £dw^ to write s 
letter on his behalf to the parliament, which 
met on 4 Nov., and he threatened, if parlia- 
ment refused his demands, to make it ' the 
blackest parliament that had ever been seen 
in England.’ In the some parliament he 
seems to have been mainly instrumental in 
procuring the act which made the duration 
of the protectorate depend upon the king's 
pleasure, instead of being fixed until the king 
should be eighteen years of age. About the 
same time he formed a project for marrying 
Edward to Lady Jane Grey, who was then 
a member of Seymour’s household. 

Seymour used his position as lord high 
admiral with the some^ oMect. On 6 April 
1647 he set out to visit the westem ports, 
and prepare an expedition against one ' I^o- 
messm,’ a pirate who bad seized on the Scilly 
Isles and used them as a hasie for privateeiv 
ing operations against the trade of all na- 
tionalities (Cbrr. Pol. pp. ISO, 189). Not- 
withstandii^ his superior force, Seymour left 
the pirate unmolested, apparmitly came 
to an understanding with him to share the 
spoils and the control of the islands. He 
made a similar attempt to occupy Lundy 
Isle, and, in spite of the protests of t^ French 
ambassador and the remonstrances of his 
brother, he systematically connived at pri- 
vateering, thereby seeking to win over the 
pirates to his own endsfOppuNKBiu, Admini- 
stration of tAe Naiy, 1897, pp. 101-2, 104 ; 
CAron. of Sarny VIII, ed. Hume, 1889, 
pp. 161-2). In August he declined the offer 
01 the command of an army which was to 
he conveyed sea to Edinburgh to co- 
operate in the Protector’s invasion of Scot- 
land. He remained behind as lieutenant- 
general of the south, in order to defend the 
coast of the Isle of Wight against a possible 
invasion. In the Protector’s absence 
he endeavoured to innatiatehimself with the 
landowners whom Somerset had offended. 
He u^ed his personal Mends like Dorset 
and ^rthempton (Haibes, pp. 78-80) to 
secure adherents among the young gratle- 
men and yeomen who br.d no interest in the 
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maintenance of the existing state of affairs, 
while he himself sought to gain influence in 
Tarioua counties by acq^uirlng stewardships 
and manors. He began to store ammunition 
in Holt Castle, and to boast of having ten 
thousand men at his command, To provide 
funds for the maintenance of this force he 
obtained, through Sir William Sharington 
or Sherington [q. v.], control of the mint at 
Bristol. 

It was not Seymour, as Maclean states, 
but Clinton who was sent in command of 
the fleet against Scotland during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1548. Seymour remained 
at home busy with his intrigues against his 
brotW’s authority. In August he was back 
at Sudeley, where, on 5 Sept., Catherine Farr 
died in childbed. Seymour at once renewed 
his suit for the hand of Elizabeth, whom he 
had treated with indelicate familiarity during 
her residence in his house, and who had con- 
sequently been removed by Catherine. But 
his proceedings had become known to the 
Goimcil. Bussell and others had repeatedly 
warned him, and at length the Earl of Rut- 
land brought an accusation against him. 
After various conferences with the council 
the Protector summoned Seymour to an 
interview. He refused to come, and on 
17 Jan. 1648-9 the council sent Sir Thomas 
Smith and Sir John Baker to arrest him at 
his house near Temple Bar, He was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, whither he was fol- 
lowed on the 18th 1^ his adherents, John 
Harin^on [see under J^unraxoir, Sin JoHir], 
Sir "mUiam Sharington, Sir Thomas Parry, 
John Fowler, and IVHs, Ashley, the governess 
of the Princeas Elizabeth. On the 20th the 
lord privy seal, Southampton, and Petre were 
deputed to examine him and his confederates. 
As a result of these examinations (printed 
in HiTHBS, pp. 66-107) thirty-three articles 
of accusation were drawn up (printed in Aat» 
P. 0. 1647-60, pp. 248-6m, and on 23 Feb. 
the whole council, except Somerset, Cranmer, 
and Baker, waited on Seymour in the Tower 
to receive his answer. He refused to reply 
imless confronted by his accusers in open 
trial, and on the following day the council 
reported the result to the king and Protector. 
A deputation of both houses of parliament 
failed to obtain from Seymour any answer 
to the charges other than the flrst three. 
The council then unanimously declared that 
his offences amounted to high treason, and 
on the 26th framed and introduced into the 
House of Lords a bill of attainder (printed 
in Statutes of the Mealm, iv, i, 61-6). An 
act of 1547 had swept away all traasons 
created since the statute of 1862, and the 
council’s decision has been generally re- 
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witn pirates and measures for securing ad- 


nerentsmigntpiausiDiy be construed as ‘lew 
ing war upon the king,’ and his connivance 
at Sbarington’s frauds os ' counterfeiting tie 
king’s money,’ while hU general oondm was 
undoubtedly a menace to the peace of the 

realm. The bill passed the House of Lords 

on 27 Feb. without a division, after tie evi- 
dence against him had been heard, and the 
judges had agreed that he was guilty of 
treason. _ The commons appear to have mads 
some objection, and the question was fully 
debated in a house of four hundred members'* 
but the bill passed its third reading oniMaich’, 
with ten or twelve dissentients {Lerdi 
Journals, i. S45 et seq.) Seymour was exe- 
cuted on Tower HiU on the morning of 
20 March, and, according to the doubtful 
authority of Latimer, his lust act was to 
instruct his servant to convey two letters to 
the PrkiceEseB Mary and Euzabeth, urging 
them to conspire against the Protector. He 
was buried within the Tower. 

Liugard, Maclean, and others have main- 
tained that Seymour’s abilities were superior 
to those of his brother, but the evidence is 
not conclusive. Hewasundoubtedlyacspable 
soldier, of great personal prowess and hand- 
some features, and he won the affections of 
many of those with whom he was brought 
Into contact (cf. Lady Jane Grey to Seymour, 
printed in MACiuAir, p. 71). But these qua- 
lities were marred by unscrupulous ambition, 
an overbearing disposition, and, according to 
Latimer, moral profligacy. He was accu- 
rately described by Euzabeth os ' a man of 
much wit and ve^ little judgement.’ A 
letter to him from Roger Asoham is extant 
in Addit. MS. 38271, f. 86. 

Hie portrait, painted by Holh^, belonra 
to the Marquis of Bath; a miniature, by Hol- 
bein, is at Sudeley, in the posseesion of Mrs. 
Dent, who has reproduced it in her ‘Annals 
of Winoheombe and Sudeley;’ she also pos- 
Besses an anonymous portrait of Seymour, 
and two others, also anonymous, are respec- 
tively in the 'Wallace collection and that 
of Sir G. D. Olerb, hart. (cf. Oat, Vietorm 
Bxhib. Nos. 186, 209, 443, 1077 ; Oat. Hraf 
Jjoflw JSxhih, No. 181). Seymour’s portrait, 
with some lines, entitled ‘The Hospitable 
Oake,’ written by Harington ofter Seymour’s 
death, and printed in ‘Nuges Antiquie,'p.3S0, 
was presented by Harington to Elizabeth 
after she became queen (cf. SiB Johh Hab- 
iitaioisr, Ariosto, 1691, ed. 1684, p. 161). 

Seymour’s daughter Mary, bom on 
20 Aug. 1648, was committed to the care of 
the Duchess of Somerset, and restored in 
blood by an act passed on 22 Jan. 1649-60 
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(lard^ Journals, i. S81, S83). According to 
Miss Strickland, slie married Sir Edward 
Bushel, and was ancestress of the Johnson 
Lawsons of Ghora Villa, CleTedon, who 
possess some personal relica of her mother, 
Catherine Parrj but the 'evidence of 'Wrio- 
thesley’s ‘ Chronicle’ and the silence of con- 
temporary records as to her subsequent exis- 
tence establish almost beyond doubt that she 
died in infancy. 

[Sir John l^clean’s Life of Sir Thomas 
Seymour (privately printed in 1869, and not in 
the Brit. jUuseum Library) is written mainly 
fiom coutcmporary sources. See also Addit. 
ilSS. 5731 (ff. 295, 807), 3733 (ff. 20, 48, 137), 
6705 (f. 62), 19398 (f. 52), authorities mention^ 
in the text, and under art. SETUotm, Edwxbd, 
first Dunn or Sounnsur.] A. E. P. 

SBYMOTJB,, "WILLIAM, first MiBftina 
and second Babl of HEBiyomi and second 
Duke op Somebsbt (1688-1660), bom in 
1388, was second son of Edward Seymour, 
lord Beauchamp, by llonora, daughter of Sir 
Diehard D^ers of Bmanston, Dorset [see 
Setuobb, EnwABD, Eabi. of Hbbtpobd, 
1639 P-1621, and SEyMora, OATHHEimB]. 
Lord Beauchamp died in 1613, in the life- 
time of his father, the Earl of Hertford, but by 
reason of the doubt affecting bis legitimacy, 
the title by letters patent of 1608 was entailed 
upon hie eldest son Edward, and in the event 
01 his death and failure of his issue upon the 
second son, William. William Seymour 
early showed both taste and aptitude for 
study, and was sent to Oxford, where he 
matriculated &om Magdalen CoUege on 
16 AprE 1605, graduated B.A. on 9 Dec. 
1607, was created M.A. on 81 Aug. 1688, 
and D. Med. on 12 Ang. 1646. He was 
chanceUor of the university £(om 1643 to 
1647, and again in 1660. 

About 1602 Arabella Stuart [see Aba- 
BEELiJ had formed an attachment rar a mem- 
ber of the Seymour family, and probably for 
William, although he was a boy of only 
fifteen. Antony Divers [q. v."], the Jesuit, 
wrote on 9 March 1602-3 ; ‘ Some sayfAra- 
beUa] is married to the Earl of Hertford’s 
nandchUd, which is most false ’ (Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1601-3, p. 299). According 
to the improbable account of ScarameUi, the 
Venetian envoy (Mlini. Jtev. October 1896), 
it was one Thomas Seymour who at this 
puiod attracted Arabella’s favour. This 
llomas Seymour hoe been erroneous^ iden- 
tified with William S wmout's uncle, Thomas 
Seymour, the Earl of Hertford’s younger son. 
The latter died some time before— on 8 Aug. 
1600 (of. DbsEALE, Baronage, and CoLLnvs, 
Psaragi), and he was siurvived by a wife who 
died on 20 Aug, 1019. La any case, the in- 


trigue was frustrated by the rigour of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and Lady Arabella, having relin- 
quished what was designated by Elizabeth's 
successor as forbidden was taken into 
favour by the new king upon his accession 
in 1603. In 1610, however, though she had 
now attained the discreet age of thirty-five, 
Arabella once more infringed the royal pre- 
rogative by seeking a husband for herself 
firom * her own rank.’ This time her lover 
was undoubtedly William Seymour. 

"While at Oxford William Seymour had 
opportunities of visiting AiabeUa at Wood- 
stock, and on 2 Feb. 1609-10 the pair 
plighted their troth. The secret was ill-kept, 
and the lovers were summoned before the 
councE. Seymour made submission in writ- 
ing (20 Feb.) denying the existence of an. 
enga^mentor intention of marriage without 
the Jung's consent. The explanation was 
accepted, the lovers contmued to meet, and 
on S2 J une were privately married at Green- 
wich. The aiiair got wind at once, and whEe 
Lady Arabella was committed to the custody 
of Sir Thomas Parry at Lambeth, Seymour 
was provided with lodgings in the Tower 
(8 July). Neither was Sosely confined ; 
Seymour found means to pay occasional 
visits to Lambeth, and, after Arabella was 
removed to Barnet, the Countess of Shrews- 
bury concerted a plan of escape in order to 
enable her to Join tarn. On 4 June ArabeUa 
rode in man’s attire some thirteen mUes 
down to the Thames, where she embarked 
in a French vessel, which promptly saEed 
for Calais, hut was captured by a boat 
from an EngEah fiigate about a league 
&om that port. Arabella was remitted to 
the Tower. Meanwhile her husband had 
saEed in quest of her. He effected his es- 
cape from the Tower by the help of his 
barber, one Batten. Batten, who was well 
known to the guards, presented himseU on 
3 June at the Tower, completely disguised, 
and asked for Mr. Seymour’s barber, whom 
he professed to know to he within. On 
bei^ admitted he transferred the disguise 
to ^^our, and then boldly salEad forth 
with him. The unfortunate barber was taken 
next day and committed to the dungeon of 
the Tower. Seymour was met at the Iron 
Gate by Dodney, and carried by boat down 
the Thames as far as Lee. There, miss- 
ing the ship which contained his vme, he 
boarded a coEier bound for NewcasEe, in- 
duced the master to make for G^als ; owing 
to adverse winds, he was lauded at Os- 
tend, and awaited tidings of Arabella at 
BruMS (OooJEB, Life anA Letters ofLaefy 
Arabella Stuart ; Life of Lady ArabeUa 
Stuart, by E. T. Brafiey (Mrs. A. Murray- 
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Smith), 188B). On learning her fate he re- to the Land’s End, and from Southa^~ 
moved to Paris (September), and soon after to Eadnor and Cardigan, and, attended bv 
her death in October he made his peace with his younger brother Irnnois, lord Sennou 
the king and returned to England, 10 Feb. of Trowbridge, John, lord Paulet. aftprnrA»;i= 
1616-16, fifth marquis of Winchester [q. y.) Sir 

So complete was his restoration to favour John Stawel, and Sir Ealph Hopton (aftw- 
that when the Prince of Wales was created wards Lord Hopton [q. v.]), made an attemnt 

E.B., 3 Nov. 1616, the same honour was to put the commission in execution at Wel£ 

conferred upon him. In April 1618 he re- but had hardly raised five hundred horse 
married Frances, eldest daughter of Eobert when he was driven out of the city hv Sir 
Eevereux, second earl of Essex. On the Edward Hungerford (1696 P-1648) Tq, y-i 
death of his elder brother, Edward (Aimust He retreated to Sherborne, Dorset ; but find- 
1618), he took the courtesy title of Lord ing the place untenable, withdrew to Mine- 
Beauchamp. On 22 Dec. 1620 he was re- head, and so by ship to Cardiff (&pteniher) 
turned to parliament for Marlborough, but sending his levies into Cornw>all, In Wales 
vacated the seat almost at once on being he raised some two thousand men, with whom 
called to the upper house as Boron Beau- he crossed the marches, and drove the Earl of 

champ, 14 Feh. 1620-1. On the death of Stamford out of Hereford (14Dec.) [see Gret 

his grandfather in the following April he was Hbnrv, first Ea.bl op SrAJiroRD], Hein- 
summoned to the House of Lords ' to take forced from Oxford by the royal princes, he 
his place according to the new creation of reduced Cirencester (2 Feb.) ; in the summer 
that earldom and not otherwise.’ He was after the battle of Stratton (16 May) he 
a member of the committee of privileges marched into Somerset, captured in rapid suc- 
appointed on 16 Feb. 1626-6, and brought cession Taunton, Bridgwater, and Dunster 
in the reports on the petitions of the Earls Castlo;and,havingefiected^unctionwithSir 
of Bristol and Arundel, SO March and 6 April Ealph Hopton, left before Exeter an invest- 
1026 [^aDiaRy,JoHii', first Earl OP Bristol; ingforce under Sir JohnEerkeleyfafterwards 
and &WABI), Thouab, second Earl op firstBaronBerkeleyof Stratton) [q.v.]j and 
ARURRiiL]. ^ marching upon Bath, the headquarters of Sir 

Though by nature and habit a scholp William waller [q.v.], drew Mm to an en- 
rather than a man of action, and little in gagement, and deieated him after an obstinate 
favour at court, Hertford was too influ- struggle at Lansdown (6 July): hut, being 
ential in the country to be ignored by too weak to improve bis advantage, he with- 
the king as the project of an appeal to drew with the cavalry to Oxford, leaving 
arms drew near. He was appointed on Hopton with the infantry at Devizes. IVom 
23 March 1638-9 lord-lieutenant of Somer- Oxford he despatched Lord Wilmot to B!op- 
set and the cities of Bristol, Bath, and ton’srelief, and marched upon Bristol, whiw 
Wells I in 1640 he was sworn of the privy surrendered on 26 July. Upon this success, 
council, and was created (3 June) Marquis disputes with the princes as to the dispossl 
of Hertford. StiU dreaming of a peaceful of we command or the city caused the Ring 
settlement, he joined with the Earls of Es- to recall Hertford to Oxford ; and in 
sex and Bedford in petitioning for a return January 1648-4 he was made groom of the 
to constitutional methods of government stole. He joined in the overtures made by 
(28 Aug. and September 1640^ and was the council m that month to Essex and the 
selected as one of the commissioners for the Scots; was nominated commissioner for the 
abortive treaty of Eipon (October) ; but the treaty of Uxbridge on 28 Jan. 1644-5, and 
attitude assumed by tbeLongporliament con- of the conncil 1^ in charge of Oxford on 
verted him from a lukewarm into a staunch the king’s departure in the following May. 
royalist. On 17 May 1641 he accepted the On the surrender of the city, 24 June 1646, 
post of governor to the Prince of Wales, ho compounded for his estates on the terms 
with whom he joined the king at York in of the artides. He was in attendance on 
April 1642. The insolent demand of the the king during his confinement, was one of 
parliament that he should give an under- his commissioners for the treaty of New- 
taking that the prince shomd not be con- port (September 1648), united during Ms 
veyop out of the kingdom, he met with a trial with the Duke of Eichmoud and the 
dignified and decisive rdusal (3 May). Earl of Southampton in praying the court 
Having subscribed tbe engagement for tbe to lay upon them as bis advisers, tbs ex- 
defence of the monarchy and protestant elusive responsibility for Ms acts, and in 
religion (18 June), he was appointed (2 Aug.) procuring upon his execution permission to 
commissioner of arroy and lieutenaut-gene- bury his Dody at Windsor. During^ the inter* 
ral for the western counties, ftom Oxford regnum, after a brief confinement in his own 
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house at Netley, Hampshire, Hertford -was 
EufEered to go at large. On the Restoration, 
the diikedom of Somerset and harony of Sey- 
mour, which were declared forfeit hy act 
of parliament of 12 April 1662, were revived 
ana conferred upon him bv act of parliament 
passed 13 Sept. 1660. He was among the 
fords who wdcomed Charles H at Dover on 
26 May 1660, and on the following day re- 
ceived the Garter from the king at Canter- 
baiy, haring been elected into the order at 
Jersey on 13 Jan, 1648-0. He died on 24 Oct. 
following, and was buried on 1 Hov. at 
Bedwyn Magna, Wiltshire. An anonymous 
portrait of Somerset belongs to the Duke of 
Beaufort ; another by Vandyck (in Lord 
Clarendon’s possession at The Grove, Wat- 
ford) was engraved and prefixed to vol. iii. 
of Lady TheresaLewis’s ‘ Lives of the Friends 
and Contemporaries of Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon,’ 1852. 

By his second wife he had, with other 
issue, two daughters — Mary, who married 
Heneage Finch, second eaA of Winchilsea 

E g.v.land Jane, who married Charles Boyle, 
ord Clifford of Londesborough, son of Bichard 
Boyle, first earl of Burlin^on, and second 
earl of Cork [q. v.J — and two sons, viz.: 
(1) Henry, lord Beauchamp (d. 1634), leav- 
ing, with other issue, by his wife Mary, eldest 
daughter of Arthur, lord Capel of Hadbom, a 
son William, who succeeded as third duke 
of Somerset (d. 26 Sept. 1671, aged 20); 
(2) John, lord Seymour, who succeeded as 
fourth duke of Somerset on his nephew’s 
death, and died without issue, 29 April 1675, 
when the dukedom passed to the grandsons 
of his father's brother, Francis, first baron 
Seymour of Trowbridge [see under Sexuoub, 
Ciu.bi.es, sixth Dbee oe Souebeet]. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Complete Peerage, 
B. n. ‘Hertford;’ CoUins'b Peerage, i 474 etse^. ; 
Couithope’s Hist. Peerage; Hutchins's Dorset, 
i. 260 ; Bymer’s FcsJera, ed. Sandeisoa, xvi, 
710 ; i^inb. Bev. .Tuly 1 896, art. x. ; Harl. MS. 
7003, ff. 122,132; Birch’s Memoirs of the Beign 
of Blizahetb, ii. 606; Court and Times of 
James 1, i. 1‘27 ; Winnood's Mem. iii. 201, 
276-81 ; Nichols's Progresses of Jnmesl ; Met- 
calfe's Book of Knights; Clarendon’s Bsbel- 
lion; Pori. Hist. ii. to, 128, 1212, 1374-5; 
Lords’ Journal, iii. 4, 98, 130, 409, 644, 662, 
V. 49, xi. 171, 368; Cal. State Paperb, Dom. 
1611-18, pp. 342, 349, 401, 614-16, 1638-46, 
and Cal. Comm, for Compounding, and for Ad* 
vance of Money ; Notes of the Treaty of I^on 
(Camden Soc.) App. p. 79 ; Bushworth's Hist, 
Coll pt. ii. vol. ii.pp. 1200, 1276, pt. hi. vol. i. 
pp. 627, 672, 686, 766, vol. ii. ISO, 284, 661- 
573, 792, 805, pt. iv. vol. i. p. 280; TVhite- 
locke’s Mem. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 4th Bep, p. 
308, 0th Bep. pt, i:., 10th Bep. pts. iv. and vi., 


12th Bep. pts. ii. and ix., 13th Bep. pt. i.; 
Bates’s Blenchus Motuum NnpeToruni (1685), 
p. 142; Nicholas Papers fCammin See,), ii. 66; 
Lodge’s Portraits of Ulustrious Personages, ed. 
Bohn, V.99 ; Disraeli's Curiosities of laterature. 
9th ed. iv. 361 ; Oardimr’s Histories of Bnriand 
and of the Great Civil IVar.] J. M. B. 

SETMODB, WILLIAM DIGBY (1822- 
1895), county-court judge , ttiird son of Charles 
Seymour, vicar of Kilronan, co, Roscommon, 
by Beata, daughter of Fergus Langley of 
Lich Finn, Tipperary, was born in Ireland 
on_ 22 Sept. 1822. He was educated at 
Trinity Collie, Dublin, graduating B.A. 
in 1844 and LL.D. in 1872. He was called 
to the bar at the Middle Temple on 12 June 
1846, and practised on the northern circuit. 
By the infiaence of his &ther-in-law he was 
returned to parliament as one of the members 
for Sunderland in 1852, and his support of 
the liberal party was rewarded with the re- 
cordership of l^^ewcastle in December 1854. 
On returning to his constituency for re- 
election he was defeated. In the meantime 
he had become connected with various com- 
mercial undertakings, notably withtheWaUer 
Gold-mining Company, of which he was chair- 
man in 1852. His experiences were unfor- 
tunate, and in 1858 he had to make an ar- 
rangement with his creditors. In 1859 he 
was called before tbe benchers of the Middle 
Temple to answer charges affecting his 
character as a barrister in connection with 
some commercial transactions, and on 2SFeb. 
was censured hy tbe benchers (Times, 22, 24, 
23 Feb. and 4 April 1869). Seymour dis- 
puted the fairness of the decirion, hut he 
would not publish the evidence, and he was 
excluded from the bar mess of the northern 
circuit. He commenced legal proceedings 
against Mr. Butterworth, the publisher of 
the 'Law Magazine,’ for giving a statement 
of tbe case with comments. The trial was 
heard by Loid-chief-justice Cockbum on 
2-S Dec. 1862, and resulted in a verdict for 
the plaintiff of 40f. (ii. 3 Dec. 1862 p. 10, 
4 Dec. jpp, 8-9), 

In May 1859 Seymour was returned for 
Southampton, securing conservative support 
by a plrage not to vote against Derby|s 
government. His failure to observe this 
promise was commented on by the ‘ Morning 
Herald,’ and Seymour sought to institute a 
criminal prosecution of that paper, which 
was reined by Lord Camph^. Seymour 
was named a queen’s counsel in the county 
palatine of Lancaster in August 1860, and 
on 18 Feb. 1861 a queen’s counsel for Eng- 
land hy Lord Oamphell. In the same year 
he was enmloyed by^the government to draw 
np tbe Amniralty Reform Act. 
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HisviewB grew gradually more conserve owners, and, like Mmself, members of the 
tive; lie contested unsuccessfully Hull in Society of Friends. At their suggestion ha 
1867, Southampton in 1866, Nottingham in opened a boarding school at Bidlvtore cn 
1869 and 1870, Stockton in 1880, and South Kildare, on 1 March 1726, and continued its 
Shields in 1886. By the influence of his headmaster till 1766. During this time he 
political Mends he became judge of tie educated four hundred hoys of English Scot- 
county-oourt circuit No. 1 , with his chief tish, or French descent, thirty-four of Anglo- 
court at Newcastle-upon-T^e, in August Irishfamilies, and thirty-four of original Risk 
1889, and held that ^pointment at his death, origin. Dr. Richard Brockleshy (1722-17971 
which took place at Tynemouth on 16 March [(j. y.] was one of his pupils j but the most 
1896. In February 1894 he was presented distinguished was Edmund Burke, who ea- 
withhis portrait by 0. K. Robinson. Ha t6redon28May 1741. Shackleton recognised 
married, on 1 Sept. 1847, Emily, second his ability, and they continued firm Mends 
daughter of Joseph John Wright, solicitor, throughout life. In 1789 he went to the 
Sunderland. yearly meeting of the Society of Friends in 

He was author of: 1. 'How to employ London, and afterwards paid Burke a visit 
Capital in Western Ireland, being Answers at Beaconsfleld, Bhs house in Ballytore was 
to Questions upon the Manufacture of Beet- called Griesmount, but the present building 
Bujfar, Flav, and Chicory in connection with of that name, though begun m his time, was 
a Land Investment in the West of Ireland,’ completed after he had resigned the master- 
2nd edit. 1861 j with an appendix, a letter shlpin 1766. Ho died on 24 June 1771, and 
from M. Leon, 1861. 2. ‘The Merchant was buried at Ballytore; he left one son, 

Shipping Act, 1864, with summary notes Richard (see below), and one daughter, Eliza- 
and Wax,’ 1866 j 2nd edit. 1867. 8. 'The beth, who married Maurice Raynor, and had 
Wail of Montrose; or the Wrongs of Ship- one son, William. Burke says of him; ‘He 
ping,’ 1869 ; 2nd edit. 1869. 4. ' Waste Land was indeed a man of singular piety, rectitude. 
Reclamation and Peasant Proprietorship, and virtue, and he had, along with these 
with si^gestions for the Establishment of a qualities, a native elegance of manners which 
Land Bonk in Ireland,’ 1881. 6. 'The nothing but genuine good nature and un- 

Hebrew Psalter: a new metrical translation,’ affected simplicity of heart can give.’ 

1882. RiOHABn SnAOiciBroir (1728-1702), school- 

[Debratt’a House of Commons, 1891, p. 337 ; master, son of the above, was bom at Bally- 
Times, 18 March 1896, p. 10 | lUuatrated Lon- tore, oo, Kildare, in 1728. He was educated 
don News, 1853 xxii. 132, 23 March 1895 p. at his father’s school, where he was a contem- 
350, with portrait ; Fril Mall Budget, 21 March porary of Edmund Burke, and they became 
1895, p. 4, with portrait; Law Hmg, and Law lifelong friends. He continued his studies 
Rev. 1882 zui. 158-85, 863-6, 1868, ziv. 181- at Trinity College, Dublin, and in 1766 sue* 
338, zv. 1—12 ; W. D. Seymour, The Middle ceeded his father as master of Ballytore 
Temple Benchers and the Northern Cucuit Com- school. He paid a visit to Burke nearlv everv 
mittee, 1862.] Q-. 0. B. , 

SETMOHR-COlSrWAT, FRANCIS, 
first Masains os HBBiroKD (1719-1794). 

[See OoHWAT.] 

SHAA. [See Shaw.] 

‘ I am sure I have nothing in my family, my 

SHAOBILETON, ABRAHAM (1697- oiioumstances, or my conduct that an honest 
1771), schoolmaster, the youngest of six man ought to be ashamed of. But the more 
children, was bom at Shaokleton House, near circumstances of all these that are brought 
Bingleyinthe West Riding of Yorkshire in out, the more materials are furnished for 
1697, His parents were quakers. He did not malice to work upon,’ Shackleton explained 
begin Latin till be was Wenty, but worked howthe accident had occurred, andhowmuch 
BO hard that he attained a good Latin prose he regretted the publication. Burlm wrote 
style. He became a teacher in the school a kind letter in reply, and their friendship 
of David Hall of Skipton, Yorkshire, and was uninterrupted. In 1779 he was succeeded 
married Margaret Wukmson, a relative of as master by his son Abraham. On 21 Aug. 
the master. He removed to Ireland, and he was taken ill on his way from Ballytore 
became tutor to the children of John Duckett to Mount Mellick, Queen’s County, and 
of Duckett’s Grove, co. Carlow, and to those there died of fever on 20 Aug. 1792, Burke, 
of William Cooper of Cooper Hill in the in. a letter written on 8 Sept. 1792, says; 
same district. Both were considerable land 'Indeed we have had a loss. I console my« 


year, and sixty-iour letters irom JduiJte to 
him are printed in ' The Leadbeater Papers.’ 
Their only difference was in 1770, when a 
short account of Burke’sfamily and education, 
written by Shackleton, accidentally found 
its wav into the newspapers. Burke says: 
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self imder it by going over the virtues of 
my old friend, of which I believe I am one 
of the earliest witnesses and the most warm 
admirers and lovers.’ He married, first, 
Elizabeth Fuller, and had four chil^n, and 
two years after W death married, secondly, 
Elizabeth Carleton, who also bore children, 
among them Mary Leadbeater [q. v.] In 
the letter’s ‘ Poems ’ are seven short poems 
by her father. Burke had Shackleton’s por- 
trait painted by Richard Sesson. 

[Poems by Mary Leadbeater, London, 1808 : 
Levunshire House Portraits ; Annals of Bally- 
tore, London, 1862; Prior’s Life of Burke.l 

N. M. 

SHACKLETOH, JOHN (d. 1707), por- 
trait-pamter, is principally known as a 
painter of several portraits of George IE, 
Queen Caroline, and other members of the 
royal family from 1730 onwards. In April 
1749 he aucceedellVilliamKent (1084-1748) 
[q.v.] as court painter. The portraits are 
stiff and uninteresting, usualfy in official 
robes, but they are by no means bad likenesses. 
In 1755 Shackleton was one of the original 
committee who draw iip the first proposal 
for a royal academy of London for the im- 
proyement of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. He exhibited poi traits at the Free 
Society of Artists in 17116, and died on 
16 March 1767. There are portraits by him 
in the National Portrait Galbry, the Found- 
ling Hospital, Fishmongers’ Hall, and most 
of the royal palaces, 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Pambiog; Pye’s Patronage of British 
Art.] L. 0. 

SHACKLOOK, RICHARD (fl. 1676), 
catiiolio divine, was possibly of Lancashire 
extraction, and descended from the Shack- ' 
lock family of Mostyn (Booeub, Hist, 
Blaekley, p. 183). He wae educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1666-6, M.A. 1669, and was 
elected fellow of his college in the latter vear. 
Shortly after Elizabeth’s accession his devo- 
tion to the catholic faith led him to retire 
to Louvain, where he devoted himself to the 
study of civil law. The date of his death 
has not been ascertamed. 

He published; A translation of the 
letter of Oaorio de Fonseca to Queen Eliza- 
beth, Antwerp, 1666, 8vo (running title, 

< A Pearle for a Prince ’), answered by Hart- 
well (see STBTPn, Armais, i. ii. 84) ; ^ and 
Cardinal Hosius’s treatise, 'Be Hereeibus’ 
under the title, 'A most excellent treatise of 
the begynning of heresyes in oure tyme,’ 
Antwerp, 1666. He was also author of ' ^ita- 
phium in mortem Cuthherti Scoti quondam 


episcopi Cestrensis,’ which was translated 
into English and answered by Thomas 
Drant [q. v.] 

[Pulke’s ,Liswer, ii. 4 (Parker Soc.) ; Strype’s 
Annals, it . ii. 710; Cooper’s Athene Cant.; 
Dodd’s Church Hist.; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.; 
Warton’s Engl. Poet. in. 347 ; Ames’s Typogr. 
Antiq. ed. Herbert, p. 871, 1610, 1612.] 

W. A. S. 

SHADRACH, AZARIAH (1774-1844), 
WelshBvangelicalwriter,wRsbonion:J4June 
1774 at 6am Deilo fach in the parish of 
Llanfair, near Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, 
being the fifth son or Henry and Ann Sha- 
drach, natives of the neighbouring parish of 
Nevem. He had scarcely any educational 
opportunities, but when grown up he engaged 
himself as a farm servant to a local inde- 
pendent minister, who was reputed topossess 
a good library, on the condition that he should 
be allowed access to Ms employer’s books 
after his day’s work. .At his master’s sag- 
gestion he decided to enter the independent 
ministry, and in 1798 he went, as was then 
usual, on a preaching tour to North Wales, 
where he was induced by Dr. George Lewis 
[q. V.] to remain, undertaking the duties of 
stmoolmoster, first at Himant, near Bala, 
and then at Pennal and Derwenlas, near 
Machynlleth. Towards the end of 1802 he 
was ordained pastor of the independent church 
at Llanrwst, at a salary of hi. a year. Hera 
he was largely instruinental in suppressing 
the wakes or ‘mabsantau’ which then 
flourished in the district. In November 1806 
he removed to North Oaidiganshire, where 
he had clmige of the churc&s of Talybont 
and Llanhadam. To these he added in 1819 
the charge of a new church which he then 
formed at Aberystwyth, and for which, two 
years later, he built a chapel, becoming him- 
self responsible for its cost. O'tnng to ill 
health he resigned his charges in August 
1886, but continued to preach until his death 
on 18 Jon. 1844. He was buried at St. 
Michael’s Church, Aberystwyth. 

Shadrach was the author of no less than 
twenty-seven works, all, with one exception, 
written in Welsh. Some of them ran into 
seveml editions, and it is estimated that sixty 
thousand copies of his various books were 
sold oltojgether. They were mostly homi- 
letic in character, being sketches of sermons 
he had previously delivered. Owing to his 
liberal use of allegory he has been etyled, 
somewhat extravagantly, 'the Banyan or 
Wales,’ Perhaps hie best work was ‘A Look- 
ing Glass j neu Ddi^ck y Qwrthgiliwr,’ Sea. 
(Carmarthen, 1807, and numerous reprints), 
which was translated into English oy Ed- 
ward S. Byam, sometime chief magistrate of 
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Mauritius, under the title ' The Backslider's 
Mirror; a popular Welsh treatise, translated 
from the ancient British Language,’ London, 
1846. 

Shadrachwas credited with the possession 
of a prophetic faculty, and is specially re- 
membered about Aberdoyey on account of a 
curious ballad which he wrote in 18S6, fore- 
telling many unforeseen events which have 
since come to pass in the district. To his 
last work, ‘ CeAyd o Qoed Libanus’ (Aber- 
ystwyth, 1840), are appended some autobio- 
graphical notes. 

[A full biography by the Rev. Josiah Jones 
of Machynlleth was published, first in Y Beir- 
niad. and bubsequeoUy in 1863 in book form. 
See also Bees and Thomas, Hanes Eglwysi Anm- 
bynol Cymru, iv. 134-8 ; Janes’s Geiriadnt Byw- 
grafil^ddol, ii. 642-4.] D. Lr. T. 

SHAD WELL, Sin OBARLES EREDE- 
EIGKALEXANDEIi.(1814-1886), admiral, 
born in 1814, fourth son of Sir Lancelot Shad- 
welUq. vj, was in 1827 entered as a scholar at 
theHoyalNaval College at Portsmouth, and 
from itpassed into the navy in 1829. In 1833 
he passed his examination, and was made 
lieutenant on 28 June 1838. He was then 
appointed to the S6-gun frigate Castor, going 
out to the Mediterranean, where in 1840 ho 
was present at the operations on the coast 
of Syria, including the capture of St. Jean 
d’Acre. In Hccemher 1841 Ee was appointed 
first lieutenant of the Fly, empl^ed for more 
than four years in surveying in Torres Straits 
and on the northern coast of Australia [see 
Jtikbb, Josebh Bbeth], On the Fly being 
paid out of commission, he was promoted to 
the rank of commander, 27 June 1816. He 
then studied for some time at the BoyalNaval 
College, taking a certificate in ‘ steam,’ and 
devoting himself more especially to nautical 
aetronomy. In Fehruory 1860 he was ap- 
pointed to the Sphinx, which he took out to 
the East Indies, and in her had an active 
share in the Burma war of 1862, for which 
he twice received the thanks of the governor- 
general in council; on 7 Feh. 1863 was ad- 
vanced to the rank of captain, and on 6 Dec. 
1863 was nominated a O.B. 

In August 1866 he commissioned the 
Highflyer for the China station, where in 
1867 he took port in the operations in the 
Canton river, leading up to the capture of 
Canton in Decemher [see Bbtuoxtb, Sib 
Micbaei, 1802-1887], and in the disastrous 
attack on the Taku forts on 26 June 1869 
[see Hope, Sib James, 1808-1881], when, 
in leading the landing party across the mud 
flat, he received a severe wound iu the ankle, 
which rendered him permanently lame. In 
January 1860 he was relieved from the oom- 


Mud of the Highflyer, and returned to Eng. 

From February 1861 to August 1862 he 
commanded the Ahoukir of 90 guns in the 
Mediterranean and West Indies ; from Oc- 
tober 1862 to June 1864, the Hastings flag- 
ship of Sir Lewis Jones at Queenstown: 
and from June 1804 till his promotion to 
the rank of rear-admiral on 16 Jan. 1869 
was captain-superintendent of the Gosport 
victualling-yard and of Haslar Hospital 
From August 1871 to May 1876 he was 
commander-in-chief in China, and was made 
K.C.B. on 24 May 1873. From 1878 to 
1881 he was president of the Hoyal Naval 
College at Greenwich, after which he lived 
in retiremmt at Melksham in Wiltshire, 
where he died, unmarried, on 1 March 1886. 

Despite his long, and in some instances 
brilliant, service, Shadwell had rather the 
temperament of a student than of a warrior. 
He was deeply attached to the study of 
nautical astronomy, on different details of 
which he published a large number of pam- 
phlets. For many years he was engaged on 
a work on the subject, which gradually 
assumed almost enoyclopssdic proportions 
without ever reaching his high ideal of com- 
pleteness ; and it was still unfinished at his 
death. He was elected F.R.S. on 0Janel86i, 
and was a fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
and Boyal Geographical societies. 

[O'Byrne’sNav. Biogr. Diet.; Times, 4HBich 
1886 ; Navy Lists ; peisonal knowledge.] 

J. K. L. 

SHADWELL, Sib JOHN (1671-1747), 
physician, son of Thomas Shadwell [q. v.l 
and Anne, daughter of Thomas GiMs of 
Norwich, was born in Middlesex, probably 
at Chelsea, iu 1671. On 16 May 1685 be 
matriculated at Oxford from University 
College, whence he migrated to All Souls’ 
College. He ^aduated B.A. on 1 June 
1689 (3 Nov. 1688, according to the register 
at All Souls’ College), M.A. on 20 April 
1693, M.B. on 19 April 1697, and M,I). on 
6 June 1700. As pnysician in ordina^to 
Queen Anne he was admitted a fellow of the 
College of Physicians on 22 Dec. 1712. On 
80 Nov. 170l'he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and he was admitted on S Dec. 
He read one paper before the society, an 'Ac- 
count of an Extraordinary Skeleton’ (PAifo- 
sophical Transaotions, 1741, xli. 8M). He 
was appointed physician-extraordinary to 
Queen Anne on 9 Nov. 1709, and on 9 Feh. 
1712 was sworn one of the phyajcians in 
ordinary, in the room of Dr. Martin Lister 

B . vj, being succeeded in his former office by 
r. Hons Soane [q.v,] The accounts of the 
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flueen’s illness in December 1713-14 in 
Boyer’s ‘ History of the Beim of Queen 
Anne’ are derived from Sha^ell's letteie 
to the Duke and Duchess of Shrewsbu^. 
Boyer recorded Shudwell’e opinion that the 
queen died of ‘gouty humour translating 
itself upon the brain.’ He continued to ha 
physician in ordinary to George I and 
George II, and -was knighted on 12 June 
1716. He long resided in Windmill Street, 
and in 1735 withdrew from practice and re- 
tired to France, where he remained until 
1740. He died at Windmill Street on 4 Jan. 
1747. He was buried on 8 Jon. at Bath 
Abbey, where there is a tomb with on ela- 
borate epitaph to his memory. 

Sic Jwn Shadwell was twice married ; by 
his first wife, who died on 14 April 1723, he 
had issued one son and three daughters. He 
married, secondly, Ann Binns, at Somerset 
House chapel, on 12 March 1726 : and on 
39 June 1731 he made his will in her favour. 
Jjady Shadwell survived nntil 1777. 

(Munk's Coll, of Bhys. ; Gent. Mag. ; Genes, 
lo^st, new ser. vi. 9S i Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; 
i^torical Bog. 1722 ; Malcolm’sLondiniamBe* 
divivum, iv. 295.] W. W. W. 

SHADWELL, Sib LANCELOT (1779- 
1830), lost vice-chancellor of England, eldest 
eon of Lancelot Shadwell of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law, an eminent conveyancer, by 
his wife Elizabeth, third daughter of Charles 
Whitmore of Southampton, was bom on 
3 May 1779. He was educated at Eton, 
and subsequently went to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where, in 1800, he became 
seventh wrangler, obtained the second chan- 
cellor’s medal, and graduated B.A. He was 
elected a fellow of his college on 23 March 
1801, graduated M.A. in 1803, and received 
the honorary degree of LL.D. in 18^. 
Shadwell was admitted a member of Lin- 
coln’s Inn on 30 June 1797, and was called 
to the bar on lOFeh. 1803. After practising 
eighteen years with much success as a junior 
in the court of chanceiy, he was appointed 
a king’s counsel on 8 Dec. 1821, and took 
Ms seat within the bar on the first day of 
Hilary term 1822 ( J. B. Moobb, JSeparfs of 
Oases in, the Common Pleas and Exchegwr 
Chamber, 1824, vi. 441). In spite of much 
pecuniary loss, he refused to follow the 
practice then prevalent of taking briefs in 
more than one equity court, and honourably 
conned himself to practising before the 
lord ohancellor, not being able, as he said, 
' to induce himself to think that it is con- 
sistent with justice, much less with honour, 
to undertake to lead a cause and either for- 
sake it altogether or give it an imperfect, 


hasty, and divided attention — consequences 
that inevitably result from the attempt to 
conduct causes before two judges sittiiw at 
the same time in different places' {Gmt. 
Ma^. 1850, ii. 645). At the general elec- 
tion in June 1826 Shadwell obtained a seat 
in the House of Commons for the borough 
of Bipon through the influence of Miss 
Elizabeth Sophia Lawrence [see Aibubie, 
JoHy], under whose will he subsequently 
received a handsome bequest. On 14 Feb. 
1627 be introduced a bill for the limitation 
of a writ of right and for the amendment 
of the law of dower, but it did not get 
beyond the committee stage (Parliamentaru 
JDebates, 2nd ser. xvi. 471-3, 474-6, xvii. 
94, 174) . His parliamentary career was short, 
for on 31 Oct. 1827 he was appointed vice- 
chancellor of England in the place of Sir An- 
thony Hart (London Gazette, 1827, ii. 2230). 
On 16 Nov. following ha was sworn a mem- 
ber of the privy council and knighted {ib. 
1827, ii. 2385, 2386). He presided in the 
vice-chancellors court for nearly twenty- 
three years. During this period ha twice 
filled the office of a commissioner of the great 
seal: from 23 April 1835 to 16 Jan. 1836 in 
conjunction with Sir 0. 0.Pepre (afterwards 
Lord Cottenham) and Sit J. B. Bosanquet, 
and again from 16 June to 15 July 1850 in 
com unction with Lord Langdale andSitlt.M. 
Boue (afterwards Lord Cranworth). On 
24 June he was seired with a sudden illness, 
which prevented him from sitting again 
during the continuance of the second com- 
mission. He died at his residence, Barn 
Elms, Surrey, on 10 Aug. 1830, aged 71, and 
was buried in Barnes churchyud. 

Shadwell married, first, on 8 Jan. 1805, 
Harriet, daughter of Anthony Bichardson of 
Fowls Place, Great Ormond Street, a Lon- 
don merchant, and sister of Sir John Bichaid- 
son, some time a justice of the common 
pleas, by whom be had Sir Charles Frederick 
Alexander Shadwell [q. r.], and five other 
sons. His first wife died on 25 May 1814, 
and on 4 Jan. 1810 he married, secondly, 
Frances, third and youngest daughter of Cap- 
tain Locke, by whom be had six sons and 
five daughters. ShadweU’s second wife died 
on 27 Oct. 1864, aged 66. 

Shadwell, who was the lost ‘vice-chan- 
cellor of England,’ was a learned and able 
judge, with a handsome presence and cour- 
teous msnneiB. Of his complete subjection 
to BetbeU, the leader of his court, _ many 
stories are tcdd (see Nash, lAfe of Pichard, 
Lord Weafbury, 1888, i. 69, 84-6, 95). He 
was president of the Society of Fsychrolutes, 
the qualification for the membership of that 
body being the daily practice of bathing out 
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of doors from November to March (Rosbt, 
Eistoty of the ‘Old Water Colour’ Society, 
1891^ ii< 210-11). He was in the habit of 
bathing every day, whatever the weather, 
in one of the creeks of the Thames near 
£am Elms, and while thus engaged is said 
to have panted an injunction on one occa- 
sion in the lonjg vacation. In his early days 
he was an active TOdestrian fsee Abnotjld, 
Memoir of Lord Benman, 1873, i. 17, 26), 
and in 1797 he served as a member of the 
light-horse volunteers (Lonn Colohbstbb, 
Diary and Correspondence, 1861, i. 114). 
He was elected a bencher of Lincoln’s Inn 
on SO Jan. 1822, and acted as treasurer in 
1838. 

His portrait, painted in 1842 by Thomas 
Phillips, is in the possession of his inn. 

His decisions will be found in the ‘ Reports ’ 
of Nicholas Simons (ii. 41 to xvii. 166). 

The vioe-ohanoellor's eighth son, Law- 
HENOB Shadwell (1823-1887), born in July 
1823, was educated at Eton, and entered the 
army as ensign in the 98th foot on 26 April 

1841. He served in the China e7q)edition of 

1842, the Punjah campaign of 1848-9, and 
in the Crimean war of 1854-6. He held the 

r^in the Crimea during^ the greater part of 
the war. After his return to England, he was 
assistant quortermaster-generafto the troops 
in the northern district from April 1867 to 
Septemberl861,inNova Sootiafrom January 
to Aug^ist 1862, and in the south-western 
district of England from April 1864 to 
February 1866. From 1866 to 1871 he was 
military assistant at the war office. He 
was promoted to the rank of major-general 
on 6 March 1868, and was created a com- 
panion of the Bath on 2 June 1869. He was 
granted a reward for distinguished and meri- 
torious services in January 1874, and was 
advanced to the ranlt of lieutenant-general 
on 27 April 1879, and to that of general on 
1 July 1881. He retired from the army on 
26 July 1881, and died at Reading on 
16 Aug. 1887, aged 64. Lawrence Shadwell 
married, on 2 Aug. 1863, Helen Frances, 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Coleridge, 
vicar of Mapledurhom, Oxfordshire, and 
fellow of Eton College. 

[Foss’s Judges of England, 1864, ix. 261-4 ; 
Hardy’s Memoirs of Lord Langdale, 1862, ii. 
268-68; Georgian Era, 1833, ii. 662; lAw 
Times, xv. 467; Legal Observer, xl. 306; He 
Gei and Smale's Beports, vol. iv. pp. iz-xi ; 
niustiated London Hews, 17 Aug. 1880 (with 
portrait); Brayley and Britton’s Surrey, 1860, 
lii. 437, 438 ; Ann. Beg, 1860, app, to ebton. 
pp. 261-2; Gent. Mag. 1806, i. 88, 1814 i. 628, 
1846 ii. 423, 1864 ii. 644; Baker's History of 
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St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1869 
pp. 811, 312; Grad. Cantabr. 1866, p a*. 
Btapylton’s Eton School Lists, 1864, nn 14 91' 
172 ; Official Return of Lists of Members of 
PMhament, pt. ii. p. 309; Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities, 1890; Lincoln’s Inn Resisters. 
Army Lists.] G, p. -ft. B ’ 

SHAHW^ELL, THOMAS (1642 P-1692) 
dramatist and poet-laureate, was grandson 
of George Shadwell, and son of John Shad- 
weU 01 the parish of Broomhill, Norfolk. 
He claimed descent from the family of ^ad- 
well of Lyndowne, Staffordshire. John 
Shadwell, who had eleven children was 
of the Middle Temploj and lost much of 
his property at the civil war. He was a 
justice of the peace for Middlesex, Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and after the Restoration was 
appointed recorder of Galway and receiver 
there to the Duke of York, andsnbsequentlv 
was attorney-general at Tangier under Wi£- 
liam O’Brien, second earl of Incliiquin [q[.v.] 
He was buried at Oxburgb, Norfolk, on 
3 March 1C84 (Blomeudld, Noifolk, vi. 
197 ; Oxhurgh Megister), 

Shadwell was horn in 1640 or 1642 at 
Broomhill House in the parish of ‘Westing 
(of. Cains College Jitter \ Notes and Querm, 
8th ser. iv. 109). He was educated at home 
for five years, and afterwards for a year atthe 
school of Bury St. Edmunds. On 17 Dec. 
1666 he was admitted a pensioner to Caius 
College, Cambridge, ‘ then aged 14,’ but he 
left without taking any degree, and entered 
the Middle Temple. After studying there 
for some time, he travelled abroad, and on 
his return turned bis attention to literature. 

ShadwelTs first play , ' The Sidlen Lovers,’ 
based on Moliere’s ‘Les Fficheux,’ was 
broimhl out at Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 
6 May 1668. It was acted twelve days 
(Sbadwell’s wife talcing the part of the 
heroine, Emilia), and was revived when the 
court was at Dover in 1670 (Dowra, 
Boscius Anglioanns, 1708, jp. 29). In the 
preface Shadwell avowed himself a disciple 
of Ben Jonson.his endeavour being to repre- 
sent variety of humours, as was the practice 
of his master. In S^tembei 1668 Fepys 
asked Shadwell to dinner; hut when Shad- 
well’s second play , ' The Royal Shepherdess,’ 
which was adapted from Fountam’s ‘The 
Rewards of ‘Virtue,’ was produced before a 
crowded house in February 1669, Pepys said 
it was ' the silliest for words and design and 
everything that ever I saw in my whole life.’ 
A much better play, ‘ The Humourists,’ pro- 
duced at the Theatre Royal in 1670, is said 
by Gildon to have met with many enemies 
on its first appearance. ' The Miser,’ 1671, 
is an adaptation from Molieie, but contains 
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eight characters not to be found in 'li’Avare.' 
In the preface, Shadwell eays that Moliere’s 
art in the play had not suiiered in his 
ands : '’Tie not barrenness of 'vrit or inven- 
tion that makes us borrow £rom the French, 
bat laziness.’ ‘ The Miser ’ was dedicated to 
the Earl of Dorset. Nell Qwjm wrote; 

Lord of Dorset . . . drinks ale with 
Shadwell and Mr. Harris at the Duke’s 
House all day long' (iVctes and Queries, 4ith. 
ser. vii. 3). 

‘Epsom WeD&’ one of ShadweU’s best 
plays in mte of its coarseness, was acted 
at Dorset Garden in 1672. Shadwell eays. 
in the dedication to his patron the Duke of 
Newcastle, that the town was 'extremely 
kind to it.’ Sir Charles Sedley wrote a pro- 
logue, and, according to Dryden, gare the 
author help in writing the play. In 1673 
Shadwell constructed an opera out of Shake- 
meare’s ‘ Tempest,’ with the sub-title of ' The 
Enchanted Island,’ which was given at Dor- 
set Garden with much success, and printed 
in 4to ^Dowses ; cf. GrstEsi, i. loo). In 
the dedication (to Monmout^ of ' Psyche,' 
produced at Dorset Garden in February 1674, 
Shadwell aUudes to the charge that others 
wrote the beat parts of his plays. This opera, 
which is in rhymed verse, was based on 
Molthre, and was played for about eight 
nights. The scenery cost 8001. ' The Liber- 
tine,’ a taagedy with Don Juan as hero, and 
'The Virtuoso ’ were brought out in 1076. 
In the dedication to the former, Shadwell 
replied to the charge of hasty writing pre- 
ferred against him byEIkonoh Settle v.J 
in a postscript to ‘ Love and Revenge,’ 1676 ; 
in ‘ The Virtuoso ’ he reMetted that want of 
means prevented him devoting his whole 
time to the leisurely writing of 'correct' 
comedies. In ‘Timon of Athens,’ 1678, 
Siadwell spoke of the inimitable hand of 
Shakespeare, hut added, 'Yet I can truly 
^ I have made it into a play.’ ‘ The True 
Widow,’ produced in 1079 or perhaps 1678, 
and dedicated to Sedley, was not popular, 
though Shadwell was well satisfied with it. 
‘The Woman Captain,’ 1680, was followed 
by ‘ The Lancoshue Witches,’ 1681, which 
was successful in spite of the efibrts of a 
party who said that the choraoter of the 
chaplain, Smerk, was on insult to the 
church of England. Much of the play was 
struck out hy the licenser before it was 
acted, hut it was afterwards printed in full 
(on its coarseness, cf. %)eetator, No. 141). _ 

In 1671 ShadweD referred to D^den, in 
the preface to ‘ The Humourists,’ as ms par- 
ticular Mend ; ’ he joined Orowne and Dry- 
den in on attack on Settle’s ‘Empress of 
Morocco’ in 1674, and in 1679 Dryden con- 
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tributed a prologue to Shadwell’s 'True 
Widow.' But in the preface to his first play 
(1668) Shadwellhad written in opposition to 
views recently expressed in Drv&n’s ‘Essay 
of Dramatic Poesy,’ while in ‘ The Virtuoso ’ 
(1676) he sneered at coiitemporary drama- 
tists, and Dryden must have felt that some 
of the remarks related to his writings and 
to ‘ Aureng-Zehe’ in particular. There was, 
however, no open feud imtil 1 032, when Dry- 
den produced hie second satire on Shaftes- 
bury, ‘ The Medal,’ prefaced by an epistle to 
the whigs. Shadwell replied with ‘The 
Medal of John Eaves: a Satire against Folly 
and Knavery,’ and with a prose ‘ Epistle to 
the Tories,’ m which, as well as in the verse, 
he grossly libelled his opponent, both as 
poet and man, calling him an ' abandoned 
rascal,’ ‘ half wit, hiuf fool.’ Shadwell is 
supposed also to have been tbe author of a 
rather less ofiensive satire, ‘ The Tory Poets,’ 
16S2, in which Dryden is attacked, m com- 
pany with Otway and others. Dryden took 
his revenge in ‘MacFlecknoe, or a Satire on 
the True Blue Protestant Poet, T. S.,’ pub- 
lished in October 1682, where Shadwell is 
represented as the literary son and successor 
of the poetaster Richard Flecknoe [q. vj In 
this savage attack it was alleged tW Shad- 
well was void of wit, and ‘ never deviates into 
sense,’ and there were allusions to Shadwell’s 
‘mountain belly,’ slowness of comporition, 
comparison of himself with Jonson, and the 
help be obtained from Sedley. A month 
later Dryden wrote another hitter attack in 
Nahum Tate’s second port of ' Absalom and 
Achitophel,' where, under the name of Og, 
he described Shadwell as a drunken ‘ mass of 
foul corrupted matter,’ and ridiculed his 
poverty and his habit of takiiw opium. 

In the following year ^aaweU and 
Thomas Hunt (1627 P-i688) [g. v.] attacked 
Dryden in ‘ Some Refleotions upon the pre- 
tended Parallel in the play called tbe Du^ 
of Guise,’ 1683, and Dryden retorted in 
the 'Vindication of the Duke of Guise,’ in 
which reference was made especially to Shad- 
well’s drinking habits and to his ignorance 
of the clasBicB. Shadwell was again attacked 
in a scarce eulogy on Dryden, ‘ The Laurel,' 
168S. It was not until 1687 that ShadwMl, 
in a translation of the 'Tenth Satire of 
Juvenal,’ dedicated to Sir Charles Sedley, 
and written as a counterblast to a transla- 
tion by Dryden’s Mend, Henry H^den [q. v.], 
replied to ' Mac Fleckiioe.| In this he rather 
roved hie dulness hy taking literally Diw- 
en’s reference to him as an Irishman. In 
conclueion he alleged that Dryden, when 
taxed with the authorship of the satke, ' de- 
nied it with all the execrations he could think 
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of.’ There is, however, abuadant proof that 
Drvden made no secret of the authorship. 

After an interval of seven years Shad- 
well produced one of his best plays, ‘ The 
Squire of Alsatia’ (May 1688^, in which 
the rogues make free use of their cant lan- 
guage. The play ran for thirteen nights, 
and the author's third night brought him in 
ISOf., ‘16^. more than any other poet ever 
did.’ The title first proposed seems to have 
been the ‘Alsatia Bully’ (HUt. MSS. 
Comm, 5th Bep. p. 198, 12th Bep. pt. v. 
p. 119;. 

At the BevolutionDryden lost the laureate- 
ship, and was succeeded by Shadwell, as 
poet-laureate and historiographer royal. The 
salary of 300/. a year was sometimes in arreai 
(ib, ISth Bep, v. 378, 14th Bep. vi. 166). 
The lord chamberlain, on being asked why 
he did not give the laureateship to a better 
poet, is reported to have said, '1 do not pre- 
tend to say how great a poet Shadwell may 
be, but I am sure he is an honest man,’ 
Besides some loyal poems Shadwell produced 
in 1689 the comedy ' Bury Bair,' based partly 
on the Duke of Newcastle’s ‘ Triumphant 
"Widow ’ and Molifire’s ‘ Les Pr4cieuses Eidi- 
oules.’ In the dedication to Lord Dorset 
Shadwell says that it was written during an 
eight months’ illness, and that for nearly ten 
years his ruin had been designed, and he 
had been kept from the exercise of a profes- 
sion which would have afforded him a com- 
petent living. After the ‘Amorous Bigot’ 
in 1690, Shadwell brought out * The Scowrers ’ 
(1691), an excellent but coarse comedy, which 
gives an interesting picture of the times. 

Shadwell died suddenly on 19 Nov. 1692, 
and was buried at Ohelsea on the 24th, An 
article upon him appeared in Peter Mot- 
teux’s ‘ Gentleman’s Journal’ for November ; 
and in a funeral sermon, by Dr. Nicholas 
Brady, printed in 1693, Shadwell is highly 
praised as a complete gentleman and an 
unalterable friend, with a deep sense of re- 
ligion. The report that he died of an over- 
dose of opium is rendered probable by 
Brady’s remark that ‘ he never took his dose 
of opium but he solemnly recommended him- 
self to God by prayer, oa if he were then 
about to resign np his soul.’ Shadwell’s will 
(F. C. 0. 231 Bane) is without date, but on 
IS Dec. 1692 EUinor Leigh, wife of Anthony 
Leigh, of St. Bride’s parish, gentleman, 
made affidavit that she had been present at 
the execution of the will in 1690. Probata 
waaj^nted to the widow, Anne, daughter 
of Ihomas Gibbs, late of Norwich, proctor 
and public notary. Shadwell left rings to 
the Earl of Dorset, Sir Oharles Sedley, 
William Jephson, and Colonel Edmund 


Ashton, ‘my most dear friends byirt^ 
have been extremely obliged.’ He whhedto 
be buried m flannel. To his son John he left 
51. for mourning, together with his bool™ in 
dnding Hobbes’s ‘"Works,’ with a wanSgof 
‘some ill opmiona’ of Hobbes concetnmff 
pvemment. He left his property, includin® 
his interest in the Dorset Garden Theatre 
to his ‘diligent, careful, and provident ’wife’ 
commending to her the interests of his chil.! 
dren, especially his little daughter Anne 
(afterwards Mrs. Oldfield). Mrs. Shadwell 
as wo have seen, was an actress ; she an,’ 
peered in Otway’s ‘Don Carlos’ in 1676 m 
‘ Timon of Athena ’ in 1678, and was liwnff 
at Chelsea in 1696. ° 


Estimates of Shadwell’s literary powers 
differ widely. Bochester said that ‘ if Shad- 
well had burnt all he wrote, and printed all 
he spoke, be would have had more wit and 
humour than any other poet.’ Elsewhere 
Rochester praised ‘ Hasty Shadwell and slow 
Wycherley,’ while Addison, in the ‘Spec- 
tator,’ applauds his humour (No. 36). Shad- 
well depended, like T onson — ^whom he vainlv 
tried to imitate — ^for the amusement of hfs 
hearers on the ‘ humours’ of his characters} 
he had little wit, though it is not fah to 
bracket him, as Dryden did, with Settle. His 
comedies are useful for the vivid account they 
give of the life of his time. Although no 
poet, he was, as Scott says, an acute ohaerver 
of nature, and he showed considerable skill 
in invention. He seems to have been natu- 
rally coarse, and was grossly indecent with- 
out designing to corrupt. 

The dates of publication of Shadwell’s 
plays were as follows : 1 . ‘ The Sullen Lovers,’ 
1668. 2. ‘ The Royal Shepherdess,’ 1669. 

3. ‘ The Humourists,’ 1671. 4. ‘ The Miser,’ 
1672. 6. ‘Epsom Wells,' 1673. 6. ‘Psyche,’ 
1676. 7. ‘The Virtuoso, 1676. 8. 'The 
Libertine,’ 1676. 9. 'Timon of Athens,’ 
1678. 10. ‘ A True Widow,' 1679. 11. ‘The 
Woman Captain,’ 1680. 12. ‘The Lanca- 
shire Witches,’ 1681. 13. 'The Squire of 
Alsatia,’ 1688. 14. ‘Bury Bair/ 1689. 

16. ‘ The Amorous Bigot,’ 1600. 16. ‘ The 
Scowrers,’ 1601. 17. ‘ The Volunteers,’ 

1693 (posthumous, with a dedication to the 
queen, signed by the widow, and a prologue 
by D’Urrey). A play called ' The Innocent 
Impostors ’ is also referred to Shadwell, but 
cannot be traced (Miiti, MSS, 0mm, 4th 
Rep. App. pp. 280-i). Shadwell published 
also the ibllowing occasional verses, in fblio 
form, besides the translation from Juvenal 
and ‘ Medal of John Bayes ’ already noticed; 
1. ‘ALentenPrologue refused by the Players’ 
(in reply to the ‘ M^dal ’), 1683. 2. ‘ A Con- 
gratulatory Poem on His Highness thePrince 
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of Orange’s Coming into England,’ 1680. 3. * A 
Congratulatory Poem to the most Illustrious 
Queen Mary, upon her arrival into England,’ 

1689. 4, ‘ Ode to the King on his Betum from 
Ireland,’ 1600. 6. ‘ Ode on the Anniversary 
of the Kill’s Birth,’ 1690. 6. ‘ Votum Pe- 
renne : a Poem to the King on Kew Year’s 
Pay,’ 1092. Other verses are in Gildon’s 
•Poetical Bemains of . . . Mr. Shadwell,’ 
&c., 1698. A ‘ Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,’ 

1690, is given inKichols’s ‘ Select CoUection 
of Poems,’ V. 298-301. 

ShadweU’s eldest son (afterwards Sir J ohn 
Shadwell [q. v.]) placed a small white marble 
monument in the Poet’s Comer in "West- 
minster Abbe^, the inscription upon which 
is incorrect (ct. ScAiiZBr, Wettminster Abbet/, 
1868, p. 278), and in 1720 brought out 
a collected edition of his father’s Carnatic 


1738 p. 235, ms p. 99, 1819 ii. 120; Mdlone’a 
Biydon ; .Instin and Balph’s Lives of the Poets- 
Larueate; Dtyden’s Worts, ed. Scott; b'ichoU’s 
Lit. Auecd. i. 5, 385, viii. 3o3 ; Elvin’s Pope, 
in. 861, ir. 316, 340; Ward’s Dramatic Litera- 
tnre, ii. 572-7 ; Botes and Queries, passim ; 
Faulkner's Chelsea; Hist. MSS. Comm. 6th Bep. 
pp. 749, 764, 7th Bep. p. 805. Criticism upon 
Siiad-noU'g ivritiiigs will be found in the Betro- 
bpectiie Eoview, xvi. 55-90 ; Colburn's New- 
Monthly Magiizine, new ser. hi. 202, 353 ; BU^k- 
wood's Mag.izine, ix. 280-2 ; information kmdly 
supplied by James Hooper, esq., Notnich.] 

G, A, A. 

SHAFTESBUBY, Eabis of. [See 
CooPEB, AsiHOJrr Ashuet, first Eabl, 1621- 
1683; CooFEit, Anthobt Asheet, third 
Eabl, 1671-1713; Cooper, Authoity Ase- 
LEY, seventh Earl, 1801-18S5.] 


works, in four volumes, with a dedication 
to George I. A portrait by S. Gribelin is 
prefixed to this edition ; an anonymous 
mezzotint by "W. Eaithorne, jun., after a 
painting of Kerseboom’s, is mso said to re- 
present Shadwell (Noble, Continuation of 
Granger, 1806, i. 233). George Clint [q. v.] 

T ainted a portrait (winch now belongs to Mr. 

. J. Coleman of Corrow Abbey, Norwich) 
from Faithome’a engraving j it shows a re- 
eemblance in person between Shadwell and 
bis master, Ben Jonson. Clint’s painting 
was engraved by Duvean. 

Charles Shaewell (fi. 1710-1720), a 
younger son of Thomas Shadwell, wrote plays 
which were published at Dublin in two 
volumes ia 1720. In the dedication of this 
collection to Lady Newto-wn, to whom he 
owed many obligations, Shadwell refers to his 
&ther, and says that it was reduced circum- 
stances that led him to be a poet. He seems 
to have served in the army m Portugal, and 
in 1710 was supervisor of the excise m Kent. 
His first piece, ‘The Fair Quaker of Deal’ 
<1710), was dedicated to his friends in Kent. 
It was produced at the Theatre Eoyal, Drury 
Lane, with great success ; thanks partly to 
the acting of Miss Santlow as the heroine. 
The ‘Humours of the Army’ appeared in 
1718,withadedieationtoMajor-generalNew- 
ton, governor of Londonderry, under whom 
ShaeweU had served in Portugal. Shadwell’s 
other plays, acted at the Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, and printed lnl720, were: (1) ‘Irish 
Hbsmtality;' (2) ‘The Plotting Lovers;’ 
1 3) ‘The Hasty Wedding;’ (4) ‘The Sham 
Prince;’ (6) ‘Ilotherich O'Connor.’ 

[A short life was prefixed to the collected 
edition of Shadwell’s Works 1720, See also 
Biogr. Dramatics; Biogr. Britannica; Genest, 
Tcl, i, ; Iiangbaine’s Lives ; Whincop's Drama- 
tic Lists; Jacob’s Poetical Bcgieter; Gent. Msg. 
TOE xvn. 


SHAIRP, JOHN CAMPBELL (1819- 
1883), professor of poetry at Oxford, was 
born at Houstoun, West Lothian, on 30 July 
1819. His father, Major Norman Shairp, 
served in India, and his mother was Eliza- 
beth Binning Campbell, daughter of John 
Campbell of KildaUoig, Argyllshire. Tluough 
his great-grandmother, A^e Scott of Har- 
den, Shairp was a lineal descendant of ' the 
flower of Yarrow ’ [see under Scorr,'W.AETEE, 
1660 P-1629 Hethus claimed kinship both 
■with Celt and borderer (Principal Shairp 
and his JFi'lend”, p. 328). After pieliminary 
training by a tutor, he was educated at Edin- 
burgh academy, and at the end of his school- 
days made his first acquaintance with W oids- 
worth’s poetry. From 1836 to 1839 he was 
at Glasgow University, where he stood first 
^ in logic and moral philosophy. As an active 
member of the Peel Club, which discossed 
public questiouB, and as member of a lite- 
rary coterie that included bis senior Norman 
Mocleod, Henry Douglas (afterwards bishop 
of Bombay), whose sister he married, and 
others, he rapidly became a good speaker and 
a skilled critic and expositor of poetry. In 
his holidays he began adventurous rambles 
in the higWnds and on the borders, which 
he continued late in life. 

In 1840 Shairp passed as Snell exhibitioner 
from Glasgow to Balliol College, Oxford, 
Bomewbat va^ely designing to take orders. 
With Arthur Hugh Clough^, v.], John Duke 
Coleridge (afterwards Loru Coleridge), and 
others, he formed at BoUiol lasting ^end- 
ships, ^roniclinghis impressions in & grace- 
ful 'Balliol Scholars’ (‘Glen Desseray and 
other Poems ’). He was much impressed by 
Newman, for whom he retained a lasting re- 
spect. Inl842hewontheNewdigate prize for 
a poem on OharlesXn ; it gained the favour^ 
aUe notice of Charles John (Bemadotto), 

4b 
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IdngofSwedeu. Failing to secuie an Oriel fel- 
lowsUp, Shairp became in 1846 an assistant- 
master at Bu^j under Tort. He proved a 
good teacher, and, according to a colleague, 
his literary enthusiasm and high moral tone 
mads him ‘ a missionary to the mastei's.’ In 
1847, "when on a holiday tour in Scotland, he 
found Olough with a reading party in Inver- 
ness-shire, and it is believed that Philip in 
‘The Bothy of Tober-na-Vuolich’ (then in 
progress) embodies characteristics of Shairp 
(^nncipal Shairp and hu Friends, p. 110). 
In 1862 he was an unsuccessM candidate 
for the moral philosophy chair at Edinburgh. 
In 1856 he retired mom Eugby to conduct 
for a time Professor Lushington’s Greek 
classes at Glasgow, and in 1867 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to Dr. Pyper, the Latm 
professor at St. Andrews, lie succeeded 
Pyper on his death in 1861, and delivered 
a striking inaugural address on Latin litera- 
ture. As a professor he was earnest and 
stimulating, never overlooking the import- 
ance of sound scholarship, hut grappling 
also with the thought oi his auwor, and 
expounding comparative literature. He ad- 
vocated a higher standard for entrants to 
the universities, and warmly encouraged a 
residential college hall at St. Andrews, which, 
however, had oiSv a brief existence. In 1868 
Shairp succeeded James David Forbes as 
principal of the United College, St. An- 
wews, occupying the Latin chair at the 
some time till 1872. He was a vigorous 
head, and interested himself in university 
extension, specially favouring a union of in- 
terests between St. Andrews and Dundee. 
In 1872 he hiiUt near Aherfeldy, Perth- 
shire, a viUa which he named Cuil-Aluinn 
(honnie nook). 

In Jrma 1877 Shairp succeeded Sir Francis 
Hastings Charles Doyle os professor of poetry 
ot Oxford, delivering his first lecture (‘ On 
the Province of Poetry’) in the following 
Michaelmas term. Although he was some- 
what out of sympathy with the prevalent taste 
of the university, he made an impression hv 
his manifest sincerity. He was reappointed, 
accordiim to usage, in 1 882. In 1884 the de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred on him at the 
tercentenary celebration of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Owing to failing health at the end 
of this year, he spent several months in the 
north of Italy. He died, while on a visit to 
Omsary, Argyllebire, on 18 Sept. 1886. He 
was buried in the Houstoun vault, within the 
church of his native parish. Memorial win- 
dows in the chapel of St. Salvator’s College, 
St. Andrews, and the BaUiol library, Ox- 
ford, chronicle his connection with the two 
universities, A characteristic portrait, by 



1 j T,- „„“'‘*’T“MriedElizaDou. 
glaa, daughter of Henry Alexander Douria* 
and granddaughler of Sir -William Doulw 
hart., of Eilhead, DumMesshira. The death 
of theirfirst aonin the spring of 18B6praiiiptea 
somegrnoeful and pathetic verses. Shairpwaa 
survived by his wife and one son, Mr. Camp- 
bell Shaii'p, advocate, who hecama sherifr 
substitute of Argyllshire. 

From his youth Shairp was a writer, but 
he did not pubhsh early. In 1866 he Uaiied 
a vigorous pamphlet on ‘The Wants of 
Scottish Universities and some of the Re- 
medies.’ After aotlling at St. Andrews he 
contributed frequently to periodicak ’ la 
1864 he publiehed ‘ Silmahoe : a TTigTilnn.! 
Pastoral, and other Poems,’ in which he lo- 
yealed his love of nature and of Scottish 
scenes and interests, and displayed a strong 
and original, if somewhat irregular, hrical 
gift. Among the miscellaneous pieces in the 
volume, the tender and haunting ‘Bush 
aboon Traquair’ easily won and retained 
popularity, ‘ Studies m Poetry and Philo- 
sophy’ appeared in 1868 (4th edit. 1886). 
It comprises essays on Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Keble, displaying the author's 
critical and expository powers at their best, 
and a suggestive article on ‘ The Moral Mo- 
tive power.' ‘ Culture and Behgion,’ wUdi 
was published in 1870 and speedily went 
into several editions, skilfully elaborates the 
thesis that man’s spiritual nature must be 
postulated in any adequate philosophy of 
life. In 1873 Shairp collaborated, with Pro- 
fessor Tait, in the ‘Life and Letters of J. D. 
Forbes j ’ and in 1874 he edited, with know- 
ledge and enthusiasm, Dorothy -iVordsworth's 
‘Journal.’ In 1877 he published ‘Poetic In- 
terpretation of Nature,’ a careful delineation 
of a congenial theme. In 1870 appeared bi- 
monograph on Bums in the series * English 
Men of Letters.’ Outspoken and uncompio- 
miauig in its treatment of the mauj the work 
is sane and convincing in its criticism of the 
poet. The Oxfordlectm'es, dealing with poetry 
and various poets, from Burns to Cardinal 
Newman, were published in 1881 as ‘Aspects 
of Poetry.’ Professor Veitch collected in a 
volume in 1887 a number of articles hyShairp, 
Under the title 'Sketches in History and 
Poetiy.’ InlSSSJVtr.FranoiBTuraetPalgrave 
edited J Glen Desseray, and other Poems,’ a 
collection which includes, besides^ the Jaco- 
hitetitle-piece, various efieotiTelyTios,such as 
‘ The Mountain Walk ’ and ‘ The Wildenie8s,| 
and the memorial poem ‘ Balliol Scholars. 
Shairp’s sketches or departed friends are in- 
variably charged with fine feeling. He paid 
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tributes, in biographies or prefatory introduc- 
tions, to (among others) Korman Macleod, 
Clough, Professor Ferrier, Dean Stanley, and 
Eiskine of Linlathen, 

[Professor Snight’s Principal Shairp and his 
pTiends , Dean Boyle's Preface to Studies in 
Poetry and Philosophy, ed. 1886, and his article 
in the Guardian, 80 Sept. 1885 ; Merrie^ Eng- . 
land, Koyember 1886 ; Macleod's Memorials of | 
John ila ’kintosh ; Memoir of Norman Macleod , 
personal knoirleJge ] T. B. 

SHAKERLEY, JEREMY (/. 1650), 
astronomer and mathematician, tyas author 
of ‘ The Anatomy of Urania Practiea, or a 
short Mathematical Discourse j laying open | 
the errors and impertinences delivered in 
a Treatise lately published by Mr. Vincent ] 
Wing and Mi. William Leyboume, under 
the title of Urania Practiea,*^ London, 1049. 
Leyboume retorted in ' Ens fixmn Shaker- 
laii, or the annihilation of Mr. Jeremie Sha- 
kerley,’ 1040. 

Shakerley’s chief claim to distinction is as 
the second observer of the transit of Mercury, 
The first transit was observed in 1631 (Oham- 
Buna, Astrononw, 1889, p. 341). According tef 
Vincent Wing [q. \MAstronamM Britannica, 
London, 1669, p. 812), Shakerley foretold the 
tiansit of 1661 in a colloquy or dimutatiou 
entitled ‘ De Meronrio in sole videndo,’ No 
trace of this tract seems extant. Wing asserts 
that Shakerley went to India to observe the 
phenomenon, and that ho made his observa- 
tions by means of a telescope at Surat on the 
morning of 24 Oot. 1661. 

While still absent, apparently in India, 
there appeared in London Shakerley’s ‘Ta- 
hnloe BritaniuoiB,the British Tables; wherein 
is contained Logistical Arithmetick.theDoc- 
trine of the Sphere, ostionomicall chrono- 
logie, the ecclesiasticall accompl, the Equa- 
tion and Reduction of Time, together with 
the Calculation of the Motions of the Fixed 
and Wandering Stats, and the Eclipses^ of 
the Luminaries, OalonlatedfortheMOTidian 
of London from the hypothesis of BuUialdus 
and the Observations of Mr. Horrox’ (pp. 93 
and tables), London, 1663, R, & W. Ley DOTm. 
Wallis wrote to Collins on IS Feb. 1671-2, 

< What Shakerley’s tables ore I know not;’ 
but Flamsteed, addressing the same corre- 
spondent onlS Aug. 1672, seemed to be better 
informed. ' The precepts,’ Flamsteed wrote, 
‘I found trandaled by the ingenuous (^) 
Mr. Shakerley, wbiob I transcribed from him 
because I thought them clearer expressed 
than the EngliSi ones in Crabtree’s letterj 
though thw ore in substance the very same 
(Risapd, OoJvvMp. of l&iientijte Men, ii. 167, 
361). 

[Authorities eited.] H. F. B. 


SHAKE33PEAR, JOHN (1774-1838), 
orientalist, born at Lonnt, near Ashby, Lei- 
cesterohire, in An^st 1774, was the son of 
a small farmer. He was educated at the 
parish school at Stauntun Herald, and after- 
wards at a school kept by a clergyman, who 
brought him to the notice of Francis Rawdon- 
Hastmg's, lord Rawdon (afterwards Marquis 
of Hastings) [q. v.], the lord of the manor. 
Lord Rawdoh, who was contemplating a 
mission to North Africa, sent Shakespear to 
learn Arabic in London, where he studied 
the language under RieWdson and Jamies 
GoUns. In 1763 Lord Eawdon obtained for 
him a post in tbe commissariat of a force 
under his command, which it was proposed 
to send in aid of the insurgents in Bnttany. 
About 1805 he was appointed to an oriental 
professorship at the Royal Military College, 
Marlow. lYhen the East India Company, 
in 1809, opened a training college for cadets 
at Addiscomhe, he was appointed professor 
of Hindustani there on 200/. a _ year, his 
salary rising in. 1811 to 400/. and in 1823 to 
600/. While at Addiscomhe he compiled a 
Hindustani grammar and dictionary, and 
various textbooks. Of the first edition of 
his dictionary he said that it was little 
more than a revision of one published in 
Calcutta by Dr. William Hunter, who died 
at Java in 1813: but subsequent editions 
contained tbe resulta of his own researches. 
In 1829 he retired from the East India 
Company’s service with a pension of 300/. a 
year. Being a man of singulnily fruml and 
self-denying habits, be put by a considerable 
proportion of his salary as a professor, in 
addition to which he made large sums by the 
sale of his books. He was thus enabled on 
his retirement to purchase Langley Priory 
in Leicesters’iire, thereby fulfilling, it was 
said, the ambition o£ his boyhood (ViBiET, 
Addiscomle). 

In 1866 he gave 2,600/. to the trustees of 
the fund for preserving William Shake- 
speare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon, this 
munificent offer being prompted apparently 
by tbe idea tbat he might have been de- 
scended &om a branch of the dramatist’s 
I family. In Ms will he bequeathed a further 
sum to the fund (Atheneeum, 1858, ii, 86) ; 
but tbe court of chancery pronounced the 
bequest invalid. He died at Bangley Pnory 
on 10 June 1858 nnmarried, the estate pass- 
ing to his nephew, Charles Bowles, who took 
the surname of Shakespw. 

There is a portrait byH. P. Briggs, painted 
in 1836, and two others by artists unnamed, 
all at Langley Priory. 

He was author of; 1. * Hindastani Gram- 
mar,' 1813; 6th edit. 1836. 3. 'Dictionary 
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of Hindustani and English,’ 1817 ; to the 
fourth edition of 1849 was added anEngllsh- 
Hindustoni Hictionaiyi S, 'Muntalchahat-i- 
Hindi, Selections in ffindustani,’ 1817-18. 
4. ‘Introduction to the Hindustani Lan- 
guage/ 1846. 

Ployal Asiatic Society’s Journal, vol. irii. 
old ser. ; Vihart’s Addiscombe ; information 
supplied by Charles Shakespear, esq., J.F.J 

S, W. 

SHAKESPEAH, Sib EIOHMIOND 
CAMPBELL (1812-1861), soldier and ad- 
ministrator, youngest son of John Talbot 
Shakespear, of the Bengal civil service, by 
Emily (eldest daughter of "William Make- 
peace Thackeray of the Bengal civil service 
and his Tvife, Amelia Hichmond "Webb), tvas 
bom in India on 11 May 1812. He came 
to England with his first cousin, "WiUIani 
Makepeace Thackeray [q. v,], and was with 
him at a preparatory school, ‘ governed/ says 
Thackeray, ‘ by a horrible little ^rnnt,’ Both 
ho^ afterwards passed to the Charterhouse 
school. In Colonel Newoome, Thackeray 
embodied some traits in the character of 
Bichmond’s eldest brother, Colonel John 
DowdesweU Shakespear. Shakespear entered 
the military college of the East India Com- 
pany at Addiscombe in 1827, obtaining a 
commission as second lieutenant in the 
Bengal artillery on 12 June 1828. lie 
arrived in India on 10 Feb. 1829, and served 
at vorioue stations in Bengal until 19 Jan. 
1837, when he was appointed assistant in 
the revenue department and stationed at 
Gorakhpur. 

On 26 Sept. 1838, haring returned to mili- 
tary duty, he joined at Delhi the 0th light 
field (camel) battery of nine-pounders under 
the command of Captain Augustus Abbott, 
and, leaving Delhi on 4 Kov., marched in 
the army of the Indus under Mmor-general 
Sir "Willoughhy Cotton and Lieutenant- 
general Sir John (afterwards Lord) Keane, to 
the Indus, and on through the Bolon pass 
to Kandahar, where he arrived in April 1839. 
He took put in the expedition to Giriehk 
under SirHobert Henry Sale [q.v.l against 
the Kandahar chiefs, returning to Kandahar 
on 29 May. 

On 21 June he was appointed political 
assistant in the mission to Herat of Major 
d’Arcy Todd [q. v.], the newly appointed 
envoy to Shah Kamran. Shake^ears sj^ciol 
duty was to instruct the soldiery of Herat 
in gunne^ and drill. On the advance of 
theHussians on Khiva, Todd sent S^ke- 
spear to the khan of Khiva to aid in the 
negotiation for the surrender of the Bussian 
captives, whose detention had led to the 
Eussion advance. Shakespear left Herat 


with an escort on 14 May 1840, reached M.,* 

f266 miles) on23 Ma^ludKiuva,SmilII 

further, on 12 June. He induced the khan to 
make a treaty with the Russian general who 
was within three days’ march of his capital 
The prominent conditions of the treaty were 
thattheRu66ianforceahonldwithdraww itt.ui 
Russian territory, and that the Khivan, 
should restore all Russian captives who had 
been taken into slavery by them. Shake- 
spear undertook to oolleet all Russian cap- 
tives within the Khivan dominions, and 
march them in safety to Russia. By 14 Anc 
he succeeded in collecting 410 captives, 
lieved to he all that there were. He carried 
them successfully across the Turkestan desert 
in defiance of the wild tribes by which it was 
infested, and on 1 Oct. delivered the grateful 
captives to the Russian authorities or Oren- 
burg. From Orenburg he posted to Moscow 
by way of Lanbeerak, and continued his 
jom-ney by diligence to St. Petersburg, where 
he arrived on 8 Nov. He was much fSted 
and was cordially received by the osar, From 
St. Petersburg Shakespear carried despatches 
toLondon. On 31 Aug. 1841he was knighted 
by the queen. He contributed to ‘Black- 
wood’s Magasine,’ Juno 1842, a paper en- 
titled ‘A Journey from Herat to Oren- 
burg,' which was republished by Blackwood 
in the series of ‘Travel, Adventure, and 
Sport.’ 

■Shakespear returned to India the same 
year. On 3 Jon. 1842 he was appointed 
military secretary to Major^eneral (after- 
wards Field-marshal Sir) Gfeorge Pollock 
[q. V. j, commanding the force assembled at 
Peshawar for the relief of Sir Robert Sale 
at Jalalabad. IlereacbedPeshawar on5Feb , 
and remained there for two months while 
the column was organised and reinforcements 
were brought up. On SI March he accom- 
panied Pollock to Jammd, and on 6 April 
entered the Khoibar pass. He volunteered 
to accompany Lieutenant-colonel Taylor os 
his aide-de-camp in his attack on the heights 
on the right, and took command of the men 
lately comprising the garrison of Ali-Mosjid. 
InhiadespatchPollock mentioned that Shake- 
spear’s exertions throughout the di^ were 
conspicuous and unceasing (London Gaxitte, 
7 June 1842). He again mstinguished him- 
self at Mamu Khel on 24 Aug., at Jagdalak 
on 8 Sept, and at Tezin on 12 and IS Sept, 
On each occasion ha was mentioned by 
Pollock in despatches. On arrival at Kabid 
on 16 Sept, he volunteeredtoaecompanysk 
hundred Kazlhaoh horsemen to rescue the 
British captives detained by the Afghans at 
Bamian. The c^tives, by the exertions of 
EldredPottinger [q, v.jand by liberalbribery, 
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had already effected their own release, but 
iShekespear, meeting them on the 17th at the 
foot of the Kalu pass, -was of assistance in 
escorting them through the disturbed country 
imtil, on the 20th, they met Sir Eohert Sale 
coming up in suTOOrt with a brigade. Shake- 
spear arrived at Kabul with the captives on 
22 Sept. ^i6. 6 Sec. 1642^. On 12 Oct. he 
accompanied Pollock on his return march to 
India. Meeting with little opposition, he 
reached Peshawar on 12 N'ov. and crossed 
the Satld by the bridge of boats at Firoz- 
pur on 19 i)ec., when the army was re- 
ceived by the viceroy and commander-in- 
chief with every demonstration of honour. 
Shakespear received the war medal with 
clasp for Kabul. 

On 28 March 1843 Shakespear was ap- 
pointed deputy commissioner of Sagar. He 
was promoted to be brevet captain on 12 June 
of the some year. In October he was trans- 
ferred to Gwalior osassistont to Lieutenant- 
colonel Sleeman, political agent for affairs 
in Scindia’s domimons, and took part in the 
war against the Mahratta forces, which was 
needed to establish the government at Gwa- 
lior on a firm foundation. He was aide-de- 
camp to Sir Hugh (afterwards Lord) Gough 
at the battle of Maharajpur on 29 Dec. 1843, 
and received the best thanks of the com- 
nnnder-in-chief of the army in his despatch 
of 4 Jan. 1344 (ii, 8 hlarch. 1843), as well 
a« the war medal. After this he was em- 
ployed in getting possession of Gwalior fort 
and in disbanding the Darbai troops. On 
return to civil duties he remained in political 
charge of Givaliot until June 1848. During 
this time it was not found necessaiy to em- 
ploy the contingent on active service. On 
1 May 1840 he was promoted to he regimental 
captain. 

In 1848 sickness compeUed Shakespear to 
go to the hills on leave ; hut, on the outbreak 
of the second Sikh war, he returned to 
military duty on 20 Got. Joining at Pirozpur 
the army of the Panjah, under Sir Hugh 
Gough, he was present at the action of Bam- 
nagar on 22 Nov. On 1 Deo. he received pro- 
motion to a brevet majority for his previous 
services. On 8 Dec. he was in the action of 
Sadulapur or passage of the Chenah, and on 
13 Jan. 1849 he commanded his battery of 
six heavy gpins at the battle of Ohillianwalla, 
and was mentioned in despatches (tS. 8 and 
7 March 1849). At the battle of Gujerat on 
21 Feb. 1849, Shakespear again commanded 
his heavy-gun battery. The battle opened 
with a three hours’ artillery cannonade by 
the British at a range of 1,600 yards and at 
the rate of forty rounds per gun par hoar. 
Lord Gough pronounced this cannonade to | 


be the most magnificent he had everwitnessed 
and terrible in its effects. After the can- 
nonade the artillery advanced with extra- 
ordinary celerity, taking up successive for- 
ward positions and steaduy driving the enemy 
hack. Shakespear was wounded, and wae 
obUged to return to the hills upon sick cer- 
tificate. He was thanked in despatches for 
his exertions (id. 19 April 1849), He received 
the war medal with two clasps, one for Chil- 
hanwalla and the other for Gujerat, and on 
7 June he was promoted to be brevet 
lieutenant-colonel for his services. 

Shakespear returned to civil employment 
at Gwalior towards the end of 1849, In 
1851 he was transferred to the political 
agency at Jodpur. He was gazetted to be 
resident at Kipal in 1858^ but did not take 
np the appointment, as it did not actually 
become vacant. He was promoted to be 
brevet colonel in the army on 28 Nov. 1854. 
In 1857 be was appointed resident at Baroda, 
and, in February 1858, politicsl commis- 
sioner of the district, and received acting 
command of the northern division of tbe 
Bombay army, in addition to his political 
duties, with the rank of brigadier-general. 
He was promoted to he regimental lieu- 
tenant-colonel on 27 Aug. 1868, 

In July 1859 Shakespear became agent to 
the governor-general for Central India, re- 
siding at Indur. He conducted that year 
the negotiations with the Begums of Bhopal 
and installed Sikonder Begum as rani of 
Bhopal. For his tact in extricating the 
government from an embarrassing position, 
he was highly commended by the governor- 

f eneralin council in a despatch dated 31 Dec. 

le was made a companion of the Bath, civil 
division, in 1860, and later in the same year 
(SO Dec.) Lord Canning, in a despatch to the 
home government, caressed his high w- 
preciation of Shakespear's conduct of the 
negotiations with Scindia. Scindia had been 
induced to concede territory to the maha- 
raja of Gwalior in acknowledgment of the 
latter’s services to the government during the 
mutiny. Scindia also consented to receive 
a subsidiary force composed of troops of the 
line in lieu of the oontingent. Shato^ear 
had accepted the post of ^ef commissioner 
of Maisur and Kurg, and was preparing to 
taka up the appointment, when he died of 
bronchitis at Indur on SO Oct. 1661. 

In 1841, when Sh^espear was kmghted, 
the only occasion during his whole service on 
which he visited England, he met his cousin, 
William Makepeace Thackeray, who, on the 
announcement of Shakespears deathj paid, 
in ‘Eoundabout Papers’ (‘Letts's Diary'), 
a tribute to bis memory and referred to this 
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meeting. ' His kind hand,’ wote Thaokexay, 
‘ waa always open. It was a gracious fate 
which sent him to rescue widows and cap- 
tives. Where could they have had a cham- 
pion more chivalrous, a protector more loving 
and tender F ’ 

Shakespear married at Agra^ India, on 
6 March 1844, Marian Sophia, third daughter 
of George Pown^ Thompson, of the Bengal 
civil service, by Harriet, second daughter of 
John Fendall, governor of Java at the time 
of itsreatorationto theButch. Lady Shake- 
spear and a family of three sons and six 
daughters aurvived him. 

A sketch of Shakespear made by Prince 
Soltykoff when on a visit to the Gwalior 
residency was afterwards lithographed. There 
is in Lady Shakespeor’a possession a fine 
crayon portrait in colour or her husband, by 
Henry Fanner. 

[Despatches ; India OfficeBecords ; War Office 
Becords, Vibait’s Addiscomke : its Heroes and Hen 
ofBote, 1894; Lady Sale's Journal of theDisaeters 
in Afghanistan, 1813 , Kaye's Lives of Indian 
Officers, 1867, vol. ii. ; Stocqueler’s Memorials 
of Afghanistan, 1843; Eyre's Military Opera- 
tions at Cabnl, with a Journal of Imprisonment 
in Afghanistan, 1843; Thackeray’s Boundabout 
Papers ; Sir William Hunter’s Thacterays in 
India, 1897, pp. 147 eq. ; Low’s Life of Field 
Marshal Sir George Pollock, 1873 ; Kayo's His- 
tory of the War in Afghanistan ; Low's Journal 
iind Correspondence of the late Mqfor-General 
Angnstus Abbott, 1879; Abbott'e Kliiva, 18S6 ; 
Ann.Begister, 1891 ; Times, 6andl2 Dec. 1891 , 
private sonrces,] B. H. V. 

SHAKBSPBAEB, WILLIAM (1604- 
1616), dramatist and poet, came of a family 
^ whose surname woe borne through 

rfthe middle ages by residents in 

very many parts of Bngland — 
at; Penrith in Cumherhind, at Kirkland and 
Doncaster in Yorkshire, as well as in 
nearly all the midland counties. The 
surname had originally a martial signi- 
ficance, implying capacity in the wield- 
ing of the Bpear Jlemains, ed. 

1606, p. 111 ; vubstboah', Hestitutum, 1606). 
Its first recorded holder is John Shakespeare, 
who in 1279 was living at ‘ Freyndon,’ per- 
haps Frittenden, Kent (Plaa. Oor, 7 Bdw. I, 
Kane.; cf. Notes and Quenss, 1st ser, zL 

at j^owlef’whose membra' included the 
leading mhabitants of Warwickshire, was 
joined oy many Shiikeapeares in the fifteenth 
century (of, Neff, ed. Bickley, 1894). In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the sur- 
name is found :&r mors fir^uently in War- 
wickshire than elsewhere. The archives of no 
less then twenty-four towns and villages there 


contain notices of Shakespeare families m tb- 
sixteenth century, and os many as tkirtv-fm,. 
Warwickshire towns or viUages we^ ^ 
habited by Shakespeare families in the seven- 
teenth century. Amongthem all William was 

a common Christian name. At Eowington 
twelve miles to the north of Stratford anil 
in the same hundred of Barlichway, one of 
the most jjrolific Shakespeare families of 
W''arwiok8hire resided in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and no less than three Richard iSb.Va- 
epeores of Eowington, whose extant wills 
were proved respectively in 1660, 1591, and 
1614, were fathers of sons called William. 
At least one other William Shakespeare was 
during the period a resident in Eowington. 
As a consequence, the poet has been more 
than once credited with achievements which 
rightly belong to one or other of his nume- 
rous contemporaries who were identically 
named. 

The poet's ancestry cannot be traced with 
certainty beyond his grandfather. The poet's 
father, when applying for a grant 
weeS??! ‘ claimed that his 

grandfather and the poet's great- 
grandfather received for services rendeied m 
war a grant of land in Warwick«hire firom 
Henry VII . No precise confirmation of this 
pretension has been discovered, and it may 
be, after the monner of heraldic genealogy, 
fictitious. But the poet undoubtedly came of 
good yeoman stock, and there is every pro- 
bability that his ancestors to the fourth or 
fifth generation were fairly substantial land- 
owners (cf. Times, 14 Oct. 1896 ; Notes and 
Queries, 8th ser, viii. 501; Genealog. J/ay, 
May 1897). Adam Shakespeare, a tenant by 
military service of land at Baddesley Clin- 
ton in 1389, was great-grandfather of one 
Eichard Shakespeare, vrao held land at 
Wroxhall in Worwiclbhire in 1625, The 
latter is hesitatinglv conjectured to hare 
migrated soon after that date to Snitterfield, 
a village four miles to the north of Stratford- 
on-Avon. At Snittbi field a poman of the 
name was settled in 1636 (ct. Haxliwell- 
Phiilippb, ii. 207), end thei-e is no doubt 
that he was the poet’s grandfather. In 
1660 he was renting a messuage and land at 
Snitterfield of Eohert Arden; he was alive in 
1660, and maj he assumed to have died be- 
fore the opening of the next year, when the 
Snitterfield parmh registers, in which no men- 
tion is mode of him, came into being. Eichard 
of Snitterfield had at least two sons, Henry 
and John ; the parentage of a Thomas 
Shakespeare, a oonsiderable landhol^r at 
Snittez'field between 1668 and 1683, is un- 
determined, but he may have been a third 
son. The son Henry remained at Snitter- 
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field all liis life, and died a piosperoos 
farmer in December 1696, JoIiu,tIie younger 
son of Kicbard, was tbe poet’s father. | 

About 1551 John Shakespeare left Snit- 
terdeld, which was probably his birthplace, | 
for the neighbouring borough of 
Stratford-on-Avon. There he set 
■ up as a trader in all manner of 
agricultural produce. Com, wool, malt, 
meat, skins, and leather were soon among 
the commodities in which he dealt. Con- ^ 
temporary documents often describe him as 
a glover. Aubrey, Shakespeare’s first hio- j 
grapher, reported the tradition that he was 
a batcher. But though both designations 
doubtless indicated important branches of his 
business, neither can be regarded as disclo-ing 
its full extent. In April 1653 he was living ^ 
in Henley Street, a thoroughfare leading to , 
the market town of Henlay-in-Arden, and , 
he is first mentioned in the borough records 
as paying in that month a fine of twelve- 
pence for having a dirt-heap in front of his 
house. His frequent appearances in the 
years that follow as either plaintifi* or de- 
i'endant in suits heard in the local court of 
record for the recovery of small debts sug- 
gest that he was a keen man of business. 
In early life he prospered in trade, and in 
October 1656 purchased two freehold tene- 
ments at Stratford — one in Henley Street 
with a garden (it adjoins that now known 
as the poet’s birthplace), and the other in 
Greenhill Street with a garden and croft. 
Thenceforth he played a prominent part in 
municipal affairs. In 166)' he was mected 
an ale-taster, whose duty it was to test the 
quality of malt liquors and bread. About the 
same time he was elected a burgess or town 
councillor, and in September 1558, and again 
on 6 Oct. 1669, be was appointed one of the 
four petty constables by a vote of the jury of 
thecourt-leet. Twice — ml669 and 1561 — he 
was chosen one of the affeerors — officers ap- 
pointed to determine the fines for those 
offences which were punishable arbitrarily, 
and for which no express penalties were 
prescribed by statute. In 1661 he was 
elected one of the two chamberlains of the 
borough, an office of responsibility which he 
held for two years. He delivered his second 
statement of account to the corporation in 
January 1661. When attesting documents 
he made his markj and there is no evidence 
chat he could write; hut he was credited 
with financial aptitude. The municipal ac- 
counts, which were checked by taUies and 
counters, were audited by him after he ceased 
to be chamberlain, and he more than once 
advanced small sums of money to the cor- 
poration. 


With characteristic shrewdness he chose 
a wife of assured fortune — Alary, youngest 
daughter of Bobert Arden, a. 
* wealthy fanner of Wilmcote in the 
parish of Aston Cantlowe, near 
Stratford. The Arden family in its eldest 
branch ranked among the most influential of 
the county. Robert^ ^eat-grandfather has 
been identified with Robert Arden (<f. 1462 j, 
who was sheriff of Warwickshire and Leices- 
tershire in 1138 (IBHen. VI), and the latter's 
descendant, Edward Arden [q. v.], who was 
high sheriff of Warwickshire in 1676, was 
executed in 1583 for alleged complici^ in a 
Roman catholic plot against the lifo of Queen 
Elizabeth (Fbehoh, Gmealogiea ^alce- 
apeareana, pp. 468 seq.) John Bhokespeare's 
wife belonged to a youngs* branch of the 
ikmily (ib. up. 465 seq.) Her grandfather, 
Thomas Arden, purchased in 1501 an estate 
at Snitterfield, -traich passed, with other pro- 
perty, to her father Robert, and John Shake- 
speare’s father, Richard, was one of Robert 
Arden’s Snitterfield tenants. By hie first 
wife, whose name is not known, l^bert 
Arden had seven daughters, of whom all but 
two married; John Shakespeare’s wife seems 
to have been the youngest. Robert Arden’s 
second wife, Agnes or Anne, widow of John 
Hill (d. 15461, a substantial fanner of Bear- 
ley, survived aim ; but by her he had no issue. 
VVhen he died at the end of 1560 he owned a 
farmhouse at Wilmcote and many acres of 
land, besides some hundred acres of laud at 
Snitterfield, with two farmhouses which he 
let out to tenants. The post-mortem inven- 
tory of his goods, which was made on 0 Dec. 
1666, shows that he bad lived in comfort ; 
his house was adorned by os many as eleven 
‘painted cloths, ’ which then did duty for 
tapestries among the middle classes. The 
exordium of his udll, which was drawn up 
on 24 Nov. 1666, and proved on 16 Dec. 
following, indicates that he was an observant 
catholic. For his two youngest daughters, 
Alice and Alary, he showed especial affection 
by nominating them his executors. Mary 
received not only 61, ISa. id. in money, but 
the fee-simple of Asbies, his chief property 
at Wilmcote, which consisted of a house 
with some fifty acres of land. She also ac- 
quired, under on earlier settlement, on in- 
terest in two messuages at Snitterfield 
liWEtl-PHiDCiLiPPS, u. 179). But however 
well she was provided for, she was only able, 
like her husband, to make her mark in lieu 
of signiim hei‘ name. 

Jow Stakespeare's marriage with Mary 
Arden doubtless took place at Aston Cant- 
lowe, the parish church of Wilmcote, in thy 
autumn or 1667 (the church registers begin 
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at a later date). On 16 Sept. 1658 his fust 
child, a daughter, Joan, was baptised in the 
church of Stratford. A second child, another 
daughter, Margaret, was baptised on 2 Dec. 
1662; hut both these children died in infancy. 
The poet Wdliam, the first son and third child, 
Tho poet’s ■was horn on 22 or 23 April 1661. 
birth and The latter date is generally ac- 
baptism. cepted as his birthday, mainly (it 
would appear) on the ground that it was 
the day of his death. There is no positive 
evidence on the subject, but the Stratford 
parish registers attest that he was baptised 
on 20 April. 

Some doubt is justifiable as to the ordina- 
rily accepted scene of his birth. Of two ad- 
joining houses forming a detached 
building on the north side of Hen- 

butbplaee. 

purchased by John Shakespeare in 16-36, but 
there is no evidence that ha owned or occu- 
pied the house to the west before 1676. Yet 
this western house has been known since 
1739 as the poet’s 'birthplace, and a room on 
the first floor is claimed as that in which he 
was born (cf. HAiiiWEiiT>PHiLHpra, Letter 
to Size, 1888). The two houses subsequently 
came by bequest of the poet’s granddaughter 
to the lamify of the poet’s sister, Joan Hart, 
and while the eastern tenement was let out 
to strangers for more than two centuries, and 
by them converted into an inn, the so-called 
birthplace was until 1806 occupied by the 
Harts, who latterly carried on there the trade 
of butcher. The fact of its long occupancy by 
thepoet’s collateral descendants accounts for 
the identification of the western rather than 
the eastern tenement with his birthplace. 
Both houses were purchased in behalf of sub- 
scribers to a public fund in 1846, and, after 
extensive restoration, were converted into a 
single domicile for the purposes of a public 
museum. They were presented under a deed 
of trust to the coiporationof Stratford in 1806. 
Much of the Elizabethan timber and stone 
work survives, but a cellar under the so- 
called birthplace is the only portion which 
remains as it was at the date of the poet’s 
birth (cf. documents and sketches in Halli- 
weli-Phuupps, i. S77-9.D. 

Ill July 1564, when "William was three 
months old, the plague raged with unwonted 
vehemence at Stratford, and his father 
liberally contributed to the relief of its 
poverty-stricken victims. Fortune still 
mvouredhim. On 4 July 1665 he reached 
the dignity of an alderman. From 1667 on- 
waids he was accorded in the corporation 
archives the honourable prefix of ' Mr.’ At 
Michaelmas 1668 he attained the highest 
office in the corporation gift, that of bailifr. 


and during his year of office the corporation 
for the first time entertained actors at Strat- 
ford. The queen’s company and the Earl o' 
■Worcester’s company each received from 
John Shakespeare an official welcome. On 
6 Sept. 1571 he was chief alderman, a post 
which he retained till 3 Sept, of the followine 
year. In 1673 Alexander "Webbe, the hus- 
band of his wife’s sister Agnes, made him 
overseer of his will; in 1673 he bought two 
houses in Stratford, one of them doubtless 
the alleged birthplace in Henley Street- in 
1676 he contributed twelve pence to ’the 
beadle’s salary. But after Michaelmas 1572 
he took a less active part in municipal afimr?: 
he grew irregular in his attendance at the 
council meetings, and signs were soon appo- 
rent that his luck had turned. In 1678 he 
was unable to pay, with his colleagues, 
either the sum of fourpence for the relief 
of the poor, or his contribution ‘ towards the 
fui-niture of three pikemen, two bellmen, and 
one archer,’ who were sent by the corpora- 
tion to attend a muster of the trained bands 
of the county. Meanwhile his family was 
increasing. A daughter Ann (bapt. 28 Sept. 

1671) was buried on 4 April 
Sis to 1679; hut four children hes&e. 

• the poet— three sons, Gilbert 
(bapt. 13 Oct. 1366), Eichard (bapt. 11 March 
1674), and Edmund (hnpt. 8 May 1680), with 
a daughter Joan (bapt. 16 April 1669) — 
reached maturity. To meet his growing lia- 
bilities, the father borrowed money from his 
wife’s kinsfolk, and he and bis wife mort- 
gaged, on 14 Nov. 1678, Asbies, her valuable 
property at Wilmcote, for iOl. to Edmund 
Lambert of Barton-on-the-Heath, who had 
marriedher sister, JoanArden. Lambertwas 
to receive no interest on his loan, but was 
to take the ‘rents and profits’ of the estate. 
Asbies was thereby alienated for ever. Next 
year, on 15 Oct. 1579, John and his wife 
made over to Eobert Webhe, doubtless a re- 
lative of Alexander Webhe, for the sum of 
44, his wife’s property at Snitterfield (Haxh- 
welTz-Phillipps, ii. 407-8). John Shake- 
speare obviously chafed under the humilia- 
Th» fntiiei’s tion of having parted, although as 
flniracliU he hoped only temporarily, with 
aiffloultiea property of Ashies, and 

in the autumn of 1680 ofiTered top^ off the 
mortgage; hut his brother-in-law, Lambert, 
retorted that other sums were owing, and he 
would accept nil or none. The negotiation, 
which proved the beginning of much litiga- 
tion, thus proved abortive. Through 1685 
and 1686 a creditor, John Brown, was em- 
barrassingly importunate, and, Mter obtain- 
ing a writ of distraint, Brown iiifonned the 
local court that the debtor had nothing on 
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irMch. distraint could be levied (ib. ii. 238). 
tin 6 Sept. 1586 Jobn was deprived of his 
alderman’s gown, on the ground of his long 
absence from the council meetings. 

Happily John Shakespeare was at noex* 
pense for the education of his four sons. 

They were entitled to free tuition 
jiii-Mtioa. njtjjg fraegrammarschool of Strat- 
ford, which was reconstituted on a medimral 
foundation bv Edward VI. The eldest son, 
William, probably entered theschoolin 1571, 
when Walter Boche was master, and perhaps 
belcnew somethinj^of Thomas Hunt, who suc- 
ceeded Boche in la77. The instruction that 
he received was mainly confined to the Latin 
language and literature. From the Latin ac- 
cidence, hoys of the period, at schools of the 
type of that at Stratford, were led, through 
conversation hooks like the ‘SententimPue- 
rUes’ and Lily’s grammar, to the perusal of 
such authors as Seneca, Terence, Cicero, Virgil, 
Plautus, Ovid, and Horace. The eclogues of 
the popular mediceval poet, Mantuanus, were 
often preferred to Virgil’s for beginners. 
The rudiments of Greek were occasionally 
taught in Elizabethan grammar schools to 
very promising pupils ; but such coincidences 
as have been detected between expressions 
in Greek plays and those in Shakespeare's 
plays seem due to accident, and not to any 
study by Shakespeare while at school or else- 
where of the Athenian drama. With the 
Latin language and with many Latin poets 
Tire poet's nf the school curriculum, on the 
cto'-reai other hand, Shakespeare openly 
equipment, acknowledged his acquaintance. 
In the mouth of his schoolmasters, Holofemes 
in • Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ and Sir Hugh 
Evans in ‘Merry Wives ofWindsor,’ heplaced 
phrases drawn directly from Lily’s grammar, 
from the ‘ Sentential Pueriles,’ and from ‘ the 
good old Mantuan ; ’ Plautus was the source 
of his ' Comedy of Errors,’ and the iiifiuance 
of Ovid, especially the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ was 
apparent throughout his earliest litera^ 
work, both poetic and dramatic. In the Bod- 
leian Libray is a copy of the Aldine edition 
of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’ (1502), and on 
the title is the signature ‘ W"". Sh'.,’ which 
experts have declared — ^not quite conclu- 
sively — to be a genuine autograph of the 
oet (MacnaT, Armais of the Bodleian, 
800, pp. S79 seq.) Hr. Farmer enunciated 
in his ‘Essay on Shakespeare’s Learning’ 
(1707) the theory that Shakespeare knew no 
language hut his own, and owed whatever 
Ifflowleage he displayed of the classics and 
of Italian and French literature to English 
translations. But by no means all the hooks 
in French and Italian whence Shakespeare is 
positively known to kave derived tke plots 


of his dramas — Belleforest’s ‘ Histoires Tra- 
giques ’ and Cinthio’s ‘ Hecatommithi,’ for 
example — were accessible to him in English 
translations ; and on more general grounds the 
theory of hisiraorance is adequatelj confuted. 
A hoy with Shakespeare's exceptional alert- 
ness of intellect, during whose schoolday'. 
a training in the Latin classics lay within 
reach, could hardly lack in future years all 
means of access to the literature of Borne, 
France, and modem Italy. He had no title 
to rank as a classical scholar, and his lack of 
exact scholarship fullyaccountsfor the 'small 
Latin and less Greek’ with which he was- 
credited by his scholarly friend, Ben Jonson. 
But Aubrey’s report that ‘he understood 
Latin pretty well ’ cannot be reasonably con- 
tested (cf. Spuncub Bitmis, ‘ What Shake- 
speare leamt at School’ in Shakespeare 
Studies, 1894, pp. 147 seq.) 

His father's financial cuificulties doubtless 
caused Shakespeare’s removal from school at 
nn unusually early age. Probably in 1577, 
when he was thirteen, he was enlisted by 
his father in an effort to restore his decay- 
ing fortunes. 'I have been told hereto- 
fore,’ wrote Aubrey, ‘ by some of the neigh- 
bours that when he was a boy he exercised 
his father's trade,’ which, according to the 
writer, was that of a butcher. It is possible 
that John’s ill-luck at the period compelled 
him to coniine himself to this occupation, 
which in happier days formed only one Wnch 
of his business. His son may have been 
formally apprenticed to him. An eorlyStrat- 
ford tradition describes him as 'a batcher's 
apprentice' (Downaxi,). ‘ When he kill’d a 
calf,’ Aubrey proceeds less convincingly, ' he 
would doe it in a high style and make aspeech. 
There was at that time another butcher's son 
in this towne, that was held not at nU inferior 
to Iiim for a naturall witt, his acquaintance, 
and coetanean, but dyed young.’ 

.Vt the end of 1582 Shakespeare, when 
little more than eighteen and a half yeaii 
„ old, took a step which was little 

morr?#^.* Calculated to lights his father’s 
anxieties. He married. Ills wife, 
accordmg to the inscription on her tomb- 
stone, was his senior by eight years. Bowe 
states that she ' was the daughter of one 
Hathaway, said to hare heea a substantial 
yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford.' 

On 1 Sept. 1681 Eichard Hathaway, ‘hus- 
bandman ’ of Shottery, a hamlet in the parish 
of Old Stratford, made his trill, which w» 
proved on 9 July 1682, and is preserved in 
the prerogative court of Canterbury. His 
house and land, ‘ two and a half yurgates,’ 
had been long held in copyhold by bis family, 
and he died in fairly prosperous ciicum- 
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stances. His wife Joan, the chief legatee, 
was directed to carry on the farm •with the 
aid of her eldest son, Bartholomew, to whom 
a share in its proceeds was assigned. Six 
other children — ^three sons and tlnee daugh- 
ters — ^received sums of money ; Agnes, the 
eldest daughter, and Catherine, the second 
daughter, were each allotted 61, 13a. 4<f., ‘ to 
he paid at the day of her marriage,’ a phrase 
common in wills of the period. 
-AJine and Agnes were in the six- 
teenth century alternative spell- 
ings of the same Christian name ; and there 
is little doubt that the daughter ‘Agnes ’of 
Hichard Hathaway's will Became, within a 
few mouths of his death, Shakespeare’s wife. 

The house at Shottery, now known as 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage, and reached from 
Stratford by field-paths, undoubtedly once 
formed part of Bichard Hathaway’s farm- 
house, and, despite numerous alterations and 
renovations, stul preserves many features of 
a thatched farmhouse of the Hlizabethan 
period. The house remained in the Hath- 
awayfamily till 1838, although the male line 
became ertinct in 1746. It was purchased 
in behalf of the public by the Birthplace 
trustees in 1892. 

No record of Shakespeare’s marriage sur- 
vives. Although the parish of Stratford in- 
cluded Shottery, and thus both bride and 
bridegroom were parishioners, the Stratford 
parish register is silent on the subject. A 
baseless tradition assigns the oraemony to 
the village of Luddington, of which neither 
the church nor parish refosters exist. But 
in the registry of the bishop of the diocese 
(Worcester) a deed is extant by -which Folk 
Sondells and John Bichardson, 'husband- 
men of Stratford,' bound themselves in the 
bishop’s consistory court, on 28 Nov. 1682, 
in sureties of 40/. each, to disclose any lawful 
impediment — ‘by reason of any precontract’ 
[i.e. with a third party] or consanguinity — ^to 
the marriage of William Shakespeare with 
Anne Hathaway, In the absence of such im- 
pediment (the deed continued), and provided 
thatAnne obtained the consent of her friends, 
the marriage might proceed ‘ with once ask- 
ing of the hannes of matrimony betwene 
them.’ The effect of the deed would be to 
expedite the ceremony, while protecting the 
clergy from the coneequences of any possible 
breach of canonical law. The two sureties, 
Sandells and Bichardson, were formers of 
Shottery. Sandells was a < supervisor ’ of the 
wDl of Anne’s father,^ who there describes 
him as ' my truetie friende and neighbour.’ 
He and Bichardson, representing the lady’s 
family, doubtless secured the deed on them 
own initiative, go that Shakespeare might 
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have small opportunity of evadingT steu 
which his intunacy with their friend? 
daughter had rendered essential to her repu- 
tation. The wedding probably took plupg ^ 
few weeks after the signing of the deed 
Within six months, in May 1683, a daughtij 
was bom to the poet, and was baptised in tbn 
name of Susanna at Stratford parish chuieh 
on the 26tb. 

Shakespeare’s apologists have endeavoured 
to show that the formal betrothal or ‘ troth- 
plight’ which was at the time a common 
prwude to a wedding carried with it all tlie 
privileges of marriage. But neither Shal:e- 
speare’s detailed description of a betrothal 
( Twelfth Night, act v. sc. i. 11. 160-4) nor his 
frequent notices of the solemn verbal contract 
that usually preceded mamagelend the con- 
tention much support {Measure for Measure 
act i. sc. ii._ 1. 165, act iy. sc. i. 1. 73) ; while 
the exceptional circumstance that the lad^s 
friends alone were parties to the bond renders 
it improbable that Emakespeare had previously 
observed anv of the more ordinary formalities. 

A difficulty has been imported into the 
narration of the poet’s matrimonial affairs 
by the assumption of his identity with one 
‘ William Shakespeare,’ to whom, according 
to an entry in the bishop of Worcester^ 
register, a license was issued on 27 Nov. 
1682 (the day before the signing of the 
Hathaway bond), authoribing his marriage 
with Anne Whateley of Temple Gfrafron. 
The hueband of Anne Whateley cannot rea- 
sonably be identified with the poet, He may 
well have been one of the numerous Wil- 
liam Shakespeares who abounded in the 
parishes in the neighbourhood of Stratford. 
The theory that the maiden name of Shake- 
speare's wife was Whateley is quite un- 
tenable, and it is unsafe to assume that the 
bishop’s clerk, when making out a license, 
erred so extenaivelv as to write ‘Anne Whate- 
ley of Temple Grafton ’ for ‘ Anne Hathaway 
or Shottery.’ Had a license for the poets 
mariinge been secured on 27 Nov., it is un- 
likely that the Shottery husbandmen would 
have entered next day into a bond ‘ agunst 
impediments.’ 

Anne Hathaway’s seniority and the likeli- 
hood ^hat the poet was forced into moriying 
her by her friends were not circumstances 
of happy anguiy. Although it is dangerous 
to read into Shakespeare’s dramatic utter- 
ances allusions to ms ^personal experience, 
the emphasis with which he insists that a 
woman should take in marriage an ‘ elder than 
herself’ (‘ Twelfth Night,’ act ii. sc. iv. 1. 29), 
and that prenuptial intimacy is productive of 
‘ barren hate, sour-eyed disdain, and discord,’ 
suggest a peiflonal interpretation (‘Tempest,’ 
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jct iv. eo. i. 11. 16-23). To both, these un- 
iromising features was added, in the poet’s 
catiC, the absence of a means of livelihood, 
and his course of life in the years that im- 
uediatclj followed implies that he bore his 
domestic ties with impatience. Early in 1685 
t-nins were bom to him, a son (Hamnet) and 
i daughter (Judith) ; both were baptised on 
dfeb. All the extant evidence points to 
rhe conclusion, which the fact that he had 
no more children confirms, that in the later 
months of the year (1686) he left Stratford, 
and that, although he was never wholly 
estranged from his family, he saw little of 
wife or children for eleven years. Between 
tbe winter of 1686 and the autumn of 1596 — 
on interval which synchronises with his first : 
literary triumphs — ^there is only one shadowy ' 
mention of his name in Stratford records. 
In April 1587 there died Edmund Lambert, 
who held Asbies under the mortgage of 1678, 
and a few mouths later Shalcespeare’s name, 
as owner of a contingent interest, was joined 
to that of his father and mother in a formal 
assent given to an abortive proposal to confer 
on Edmund’s son and heir, John Lamberh an 
absolute title to the estate on condition of his 
ancelling the mortgage and paying 207. But 
the deed does not indicate that Shakespeare 
personally assisted at the transaction (BAxu- 
WEH>PinLLirps, ii. 11-18). 

Shakespeare’s early literary work proves 
that while in the country he eagerly studied 
birds, flowers, and trees, and gained a de- 
tailed knowledge of horses and dogs. All 
Ms kinsfolk were farmers, and with them he 
doubtless as a youth practised many field- . 
sports. Sympathetic references to hawking, ' 
bunting, coursing, and angling abound in his , 
early plays and poems (ci. ExxacoiiBi:, 
^akespeare as an Angler, 1883 ; J. E. , 
HiETlNO, Ornithology of Shakespeare, 1873). j 
But his sporting experiences passed at times 
beyond orthodox lirhits. A poaching adven- , 
tore, according to a credible tradition, was | 
the immediate cause of his long severance 
fiom his native place. ‘He had,’ wrote Howe, 

‘ by a misfortune common enough to young 
fellows, fallen into ill company, and, among 
tbem, some, that made a frequent practice of ' 
deer-stealing, engaged him with them more 
, . , . than once in robbing a park that 

cSierote!* belonged to Sir Thomas Lucy of 
Charlscote near Stratford. For 
this he was prosecuted by that gentleman, 
as he thought, somewhat too severely ; and, 
in order to revenge that iU-usage, ha made a 
ballad upon him, and though tHs, probably 
the first essay of his poet^, be lost, yet it 
is said to have been so very bitter that it 
redoubled the prosecution against him to 
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that degree that he was obliged to leave his 
business and family in W arwiokshira and 
shelter himself in London.’ The independent 
testimony of ..Irchdeacon Davies, who was 
vicar of Saperton, Gloucestershire, late in 
the seventeenth century, is to the effect that 
Shakespeare ‘ was much giveu to all un- 
luckiness in stealing venison and rabbits, 
p^icularJy from Sir Thomas Lucy, who had 
him oft whipt, and sometimes imprisoned, 
and at last made him fly his native county 
to his great advancement.’ The law of 
Shakespeare’s day (6 Eliz. cap. 21) punished 
deer-stealers with three months* imprison- 
ment and the payment of thrice the amount 
of the damage done. 

The tradition has been challenged on the 

S ound that the Charlecote deer-park was of 
ter date than the sixteenth century. But 
Sir Thomas Lucy was an extensive game- 
preserver, and owned at Charlecote a warren 
in which a few hares or does doubtless found 
an occasional home. Samuel Ireland [q. v.] 
was informed in 1794 that Shakespeare stole 
the deer, not from Charlecote, but from Ful- 
broke Park, a few miles off, and Ireland sup- 
plied in his ‘Views on the Warwickshire 
Avon,’ 1796, an engraving of an old farm- 
house in the hamlet of Fulhroke, where he 
asserted Shakespeare was temporarily im- 
prisoned after his arrest. An adjoining hovel 
was locally known for some years as Shake- 
speare’s ‘deer-harn,’ but no portion of Ful- 
broke Park, which included the site of these 
buildings (now removed), was Lucy’s pro- 
perty in Elizabeth’s reign, and the amended 
legend, which was solenwly confided to Sir 
Walter Scott in 1828 by the owner of Oharle- 
cote, seems pure invention (cf. C. Hoxth 
BE acHOBiuan, Shakespeare no Poacher, 1863 ; 
LooKHiKT, Life ofSeott, vii. 128). 

The ballad which Shakespeare is reported 
to have fastened on the park gates of C'harle- 
cote does not, as Howe acknowledged, sur- 
vive. No authenticity can he allowed the 
worthless lines beginning ‘A parliament 
member, a justice of peace,’ -vraich were 
represented to be Shakespeare’s on the autho- 
rity of an old man who uved near Stratford 
and (fled in 1703. But such an incident as 
the tradition reveals has left a distinct 
impress on Shakespearean drama. Justice 
Shallow is beyond doubt a remi- 
shaBow. niscence of the owner of Oharle- 
cote. According to Davies of Sa- 
pevton, Shakespeare’s ‘revenge was so neat 
that’ he caricatured Lucy as ‘ Justice Olod- 
pate,’ who was (Davies adds) represented on 
rae stage as ' a great man,’ and as hearing, in 
allusion to Lucy’s name, ‘ three louses ram- 
pant for his arms.’ Justice Shallow, who came 




to birth in the ‘ Second Part of Henry IV is London printer. Shakespeare andPiold ■,^ 1 , 
represented in the opening scene of the ‘Merry was made free of the Stationers’ Companvin 
Wives ofWindsor’ashavingcomefromGlou- 1587, -were soon associated as author anil 
cestershire to Windsor to make a Star- publisher, but the theory that Field founl 
chamber matter of a poaching^ raid on his work for Shakespeare in Vautrollier’s prim- 
estate. The ‘ three luces hauriant argent’ mg-offioe is fanciful (BiiPEs, Skak^sre 
were the arms borne by the Oharlecote Lucys, and Tt/poffraphi/). No more can be sam for 
and the dramatist’s prolonged reference in the attempt to prove that Shakespeare 
this scene to the ‘dozen white luces’ on obtained employment as a lawyer’s mer!; 
Shallow’s ‘ old coat ’ finally establishes Shal- In vfow of his general quickness of appm- 
low’s identity with Lucy. _ hension, his accurate use of legal terms which 

The poaching episode is best assigned to deserves all the attention tW has been paid 
1685, but it may be questioned whether it, may be attributable in part to his ohser- 
The iiigui Shakespeare, onfleeingfromLucy’s vation of the many legal processes in whic’a 
from stmt- persecution, at once sought an asy- his father was involved, and in part to early 
fold. lum in London. William Beeston, intercourse with members of the inns o'f 
a seventeenth-century actor, rememhered court (of. Lord CAnmuLP, Shake^earet 
hearing that he had been for a time a countiy Zegal Acquirements, 1869 j W. L. Eushios 
schoolmaster ‘ in his younger years,* and it ShaJceepeare as a Lawyer, 1858, and Sha\l- 
seems possible that on first leaving Stratford speare'e^ Testamentary Language, 1869), 
he found some such employment m a neigh- Tradition and common-sense alike point 
houring village. The suggestion that he to one of the only two theatres (The Theatre 
joined,attheendof 1686, some youths of the or The Curtain) that existed in 

district in serving in the Low Countries cmpiojmmt. London at the date of his arrival 
under the Earl of Leicester, whose castle of as an early scene of his regular 

Kenilworth was within easy reach of Sferat- occupation. The compiler of ‘Lives of the 
ford, is based on an ohviousconfusion between Poets ’ (1763V assigned to Theophilus Cibber 
him and others of his name (cf. W. J. Thoms, [q. v.], was the first to relate the story that 
Three Notelets on Shakey>eare, 1866, pp. 116 his original connection with the playhouse 
sq.) The knowledge of a soldier's life which was as holder of the horses of visitors outside 
Shakespeare exhibited in his plays is no the doors. According to the compiler, the 
greater and no less than that 'smch he die- storywas related by I)A.venantto Betterton; 
played of almost all other spheres of human but Ilowe, to whom Betterton communicated 
activity, and to assume that he wrote of all it, made no use of it. The two regulartheatres 
or of any from practical experience, unless ofthatime were bothreached on horseback by 
the evidence be conclusive, is to underrate men of fashion, and the owner of the Theatre, 
his intuitive power of realising life in almost James Burbage, kept alivery stable at Snuth- 
every aspect by foroe of his imagination. field. There is no inherent improbahility 
To London Shakespeare naturally drifted, in the tale. Dr. Johnson’s amplified version, 
doubtless trudging thither on foot during in which Shakespeare was represented as 
1586, by way of Oxford and High organising a service of boys for the purpose 
Wycombe (cf. Hales, iVofcs on offending visitors’ horees, sounds apocryphal. 
Shakespeare, 1884, pp. 1-24). Tra- There is every indication that Shakeroeare 
dition points to that as Shakespeare's favourite was speedily offered employment inside the 
route, rather than to the road by Banbury and playhouse. In 1687 the two chief companies 
Aylesbury, Aubrey asserts that at Greudon, of actors, the queen’s and Lord Leicester’s, 
near Oxford, ‘he happened to take the humour returned to London from a provincial tour, 
of the couetable in “ Midsummer Night’s during which they visited Stratford. Two 
Dream”’ — by which he meant, we may sup- subordinate companies, who claimed the 
pose, 'Much Ado about Nothing ’ — ^bnt there patronage of the Earl of Essex and Lord 
were watchmen of the Dogberry type all over Stafford, also performed in the town during 
England, and probably at Stratford itself, the same year. From such incidents doubt- 
The Crown Tmi (formerly 3 Commarket less sprang the opportunity which offered 
Street) near Carfax, at Oxford, was long Shakespeare fame and fortune. According 
pointed oat as one of his resting-places. to Howe’s vague statement, ‘ he was received 

To only one resident in London is Shake- into the company then in _ being at first 
speore liltely to have been known previously, in a very mean rank,’ WiUiam Castle, the 
Hichard Field, a native of Stratford, and parish clerk of Stratford at the end of the 
son of a friend of Shakespeare’s father, had seventeenth century, was in the habit of tell- 
left Stratford in 1679 to serve an apprentice- ing visitors that he entered the playhouse as 
ship with Thomas Vautrollier [q. v.], the a servitor. Malone recorded in 1780 a stage 
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'ladition ' that his first office is the theatre 
■(fas that of prompter’s attendant ’ or call-boy. 
His intellectual capacity and the amiability 
■ffith •which he turned to account his versa- 
')le po'wers, -were probably soon recognised, 
and thenceforth his promotion •was assured. 

Shahespeare’s eorhest reputation was made 
S 3 an actor, and although his 'work os a dra- 
jc.’ia tbe matist soon eclipsed his histrionic 

l/kchom- fame, he remained a prominent 
member of the actor’s profession 

imopa y. 

1587 and following years, besides three com- 
janies of bOT-actors formed from the choris- 
ters of St. Paul’s Cathedral and the Chapel 
Soyal and from Westminster scholars, there 
mie at least six companies of adult London 
actors; fire of these were called after noble 
patrons (the Earls of Leicester, Oxford, 
Sussex, and Worcester, and the lord admiral, 
Charles, lord Howard of Effingham), and one 
of them was called after the queen. Constant 
alterations of name, owing to the death or 
change from other causes of the patrons, 
render it difficult to trace with certainty each 
company’s history. Hut there seems no'doiibt 
that the most influential of the companies 
gamed — that under the patronage of the Earl 
of Leicester — passed on his death in Septem- 
ber 1688 under the patronage of Ferdinando 
Stanley, lord Strange, who became Earl of 
Derby on 25 Sept. 1693. When the Earl of 
Derby died on 16 April 1694, his place as 
patron was successively filled by Henry Carey, 
lirst lord Hunsdon, ‘lord chamberlain (d. 
23 July 1696), and by his son and heir, George 
Carey, second lord Hunsdon, who himself 
became lord chamberlain in March 1697. 
.ifter King James’s succession in May 1G03 
the company was promoted to be the king’s 

a exs, and, thus advanced in dignity, it 
j maintained the supremacy which, under 
successive titles, it had already long enjoyed. 

It is fair to infer that this was the c'bm- 
pmy that Shakespeare originally joined. 
Documentary evidence proves that he was a 
member of it in December 1694; in May 
1603 he was one of its leaders. Four of 
its chief members — Eichard Burbage [q* v.], 
the greatest tragic actor of the day, John 
Homing [q. v.], Henry Condell [q. v.], and 
Augastine Phillips — were among Shake- 
speare’s lifelong niends. Under the same 
company’s auspices, moreover, Shakespeare’s 
^ays ffist saw the light. Oidy two of the 
plays claimed for him, 'Titus Andronicos’ 
and * 8 Henry VI,’ seem to have been pei> 
formed by other companies (the Earl of 
Sussex’s men in the one cnse and the Earl of 
Pembroke’s in the other). 

At fii'st the company performed at the 
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Theatre, but while known as Lord Strange’s 
men, and when under the temporary manage- 
ment of the great actor, Edward Alleyn (of 
the Admiral’s company), they opened on 
19 Peb. 1593 a new theatre, called the Bose, 
which Philip Hcnslowe had erected on the 
Bankside, Southwark. The Hose was doubt- 
less the earliest scene of Shakespeare’s suc- 
cesses alike as actor and dramatist. Subse- 
quently he frequented the older stage of the 
Curtain in Shoreditch. Early in 1699 Ri- 
chard Burbage and his brother Cuthheit built 
on the Bankside a theatre called the Globe. It 
•was octiigonal in shape, and built of wood, 
and doubtless Shakespeare described it (rather 
than the Curtain) as 'this wooden 0,’ in 
the opening chorus of 'Henry V’ (1.13). 
After 1699 the Globe was mainly occupied 
by Shakespeare’s compaiiv, and in its profits 
he acquired a share. The ^ackfriars Theatre, 
which was created out of a divelling-house 
by James Burbage [q. v.], the actor’s father, 
at the end of 1606, was for many years after- 
wards leased out to the company of boy 
actors, kno'wn as ' the queen’s children of the 
chapel;’ itwasnot occupied by Shakespeare’s 
company until December 1609 or January 
1010, when his acting days were nearing 
their end. 

In London Shakespeare resided near tbe 
theatres. According to a memorandum by 
Alleyn (which Malone quoted), he lodged in 
1696 near ' the Bear Garden in Southwark.’ 
In 1698 one 'William Shakespeare, who was 
assessed by the coUectors of a subsidy in the 
sum of ISs. 4d. upon goods valued at'ol., was 
a remdent in St. Helen’s parish, Blshopsgate, 
but it is not certain that this tax-payer 
was the dramatist (cf. BxUvsgwr Lay Sab- 
sidkaCity of London, 146/869, Public Record 
Office; Kotea and Queries, 8th ser. viii. 418). 

Elizabethan actors performed not only in 
London but in the provinces, and a few 
occasionaDy extended their pro- 
fessional tours to foreign courts. 
In Denmark, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, and possibly in France, 
manv dramatic performances were given by 
Engush actors between 1680 and 1630 (ct. 
CoHir, Shakespeare in Germany, 1866 ; 
Mnissx'EB, Die enylisdten CmnSdianten zwr 
Zeit ^mke^eare in Oesterreieh, Vienna, 
1884; Jon STEFonsson on 'Shakespeare at 
Elsinore ’ in Contemporary Devieto, Januaiy 
1806; Notes and Queries, 6th ser, ix. 43, zi. 
630), Sbnkespeaie may be creffited with 
faithful^ folfilluig all 1^ professional func- 
tions. The many references to travel in his 
sonnets were doahttess reminiscences of act- 
ing tours through EngDsh coirntry towns, 
ana it has been repeatedly \irged that he 


Simke- 

speare*! 

nlieged 
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yisited Scotland with his company (ef. 
KiriaHT; FiEiT, Stage, pp. 136-6). InNo- 
vemher 1699 English actors went to Scotland 
under the leadership of Lawrence Tleteher 
and one Martin. The former was a colleague 
of Shakespeare in 1603, but is not known 
to hare been one earlier. Shakespeare’s 
company never included an actor named 
Martin. Fletcherrepeated the visit in October 
1601 (MS. State Pemera Dom. Scotland j 
P. li. 0. vol. Ixv. No. 84 ; Flea.t^ Stage, 
pp. 126-44). There is nothing to indicate 
that any of his companions belonged to Shake- 
speare’s company. That Shakespeare visited 
any port of the continent is even less pro- 
bable. He repeatedly ridicules the oraze for 
foreign travel (cf. Aa you like it, iv. i. 22-40). 
His name appears in no extant list of Eng- 
lish actors who paid professional visits abroad. 

To Italy, it is true, and especially 
In Italy. northern towns of Venice, 

Padua, Verona, Mantua, and Milan, he makes 
freguont and familiar reference, and he su]^ 
pliedmany a realistic portrayal of Italian life 
and sentiment. But the fact that he represents 
Valentine in the ‘ Two Glentlemen of Verona ’ 
(l. i. 71) as travelling from Verona to Milan 
by sea, and Prospero in ‘ The Tempest ’ aa em- 
barking on a ship at the gates of Milan (i. ii. 
129-4iQ, renders it almost impossible that he 
couldhave gatheredhis knowledge of northern 
Italy &om personal observation (cf. Elze, 
EksnySjlSTAiPp. 2548eq.) He doubtless owed 
all to the verbal reports of travelled friends 
or to books, the contents of which he had 
a rare power of assimilating and vitalising. 

Although the old actor William Bceston 
asoertod that Shakespeare ‘ did act exceed- 
ingly weU’ (AtTBKBz), the r61es in 
^^’siSles. whichhedistinguishedhimselfare 
' very unperfeotW recorded. Few 
survivingdooumentsdirecfiyrefertoperform- 
ances by him. At Christmas 1694 he joined 
the popular actors "William Hemp, the cHef 
comedian of the day, and Eichard Burbage 
in ‘ two several comedies or interludes ' which 
were acted on St. Stephen’s day and on Inno- 
cents’ day (27 and 28 Bee.) at Greenwich 
Palace before the queen. The three players 
received ‘ xiiiK. vjs. viiiif. and hy waye of her 
Majesties rewordevih’. xiiis. iiijd.,in ollxxfiV 
(nALHWELir-PiiiiilEPS, i. 121 J Jcihrbwch 
a. deutsehen Shdkeapeare-Geaellachaft, 1896, 
xxxii. 182 seq.) Neither plays nor parts are 
named, Shakespeare’s name stands first on 
the list of those who took part in the original 
performances of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man 
in his IlnmouT ’ (1598) and of his * Sejanns ’ 
(1003), but the character allotted to each 
actor is not stated, Bowe identified only one 
of Shakespeare’s parts, 'the Ghost in his own 
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“ Pvowe asserted t^ < 11 ,; 

top of his perfoimanee ' John Bavi« notel 
that he ‘ played some kingly parts in sn ’ 
(feourye of Folly, 1010, epigr.^oQj. oL cf 
Shakespeare’s younger brothers, assumaUv 
Gilbert, often came, wrote Oldvs, to Londoii 
in hia younger days to see his brother act in 
his own plays, and in his old age, when his 
memory was failing, he recalled bis brothers 
performance of Adam in ‘As you like it' 
In the 1023 folio edition of Shakespeare's 
‘"Works’ his name heads the prefatory lL>t 
‘ of the prindpall actors in all these piaye» ’ 

That Shakespeare chafed under gritt y 
the conditions of the actor’s calling appears 
ftom the sonnets. He reproaches himsdf 
with making himself ‘ a motley to the view’ 
(cx. 2), and chides fortune for having pro- 
vided for hia livelihood nothing bettei than 
‘public means that public manners breed’ 
whence his name received a brand (cxi. 4-li). 
His ambitions lay elsewhere, and at an early 
period of his theatrical career he was divid- 
ing his labours as an actor with those ot 0 
playwright. 

The whole of Shakespeare’s dramatic work 
was probably begun and ended witMn two 
decades (1691-1611), between 
his twenty-seventh and forty- 
seventh year. If, on the one 
handj the works traditionally assigned to 
him molude some contributions from other 
pens, he was perhaps responsible, on the 
other hand, for portions of a few plays that 
are traditionally claimed for others. 'When 
the account is balanced, Shakespeare must be 
credited with the production, during these 
twenty years, of an annual average of two 
plays, nearly all of which belong to the su- 
preme rank of literature. Three volumes of 
poems must be added to the total. Ben Jon- 
son was often told by the players that ‘ what- 
soever he penned he never ijlotted out (i.e. 
erased) a line.’ The editors of the first folio 
attested that * what he thought he uttered 
with that ea&tnesse that we have scarce re- 
ceived firom him a blot in his papers.’ Simis 
of hasty workmanship are not lacking, but 
they are few and unimportant when it is 
considered how rapidly his numerous compo- 
sitions came from ms pen. 

By borrowing his plots he to some extent 
economised his energy, but he transformed 
_ , most of mem, and it was not 

rowal plots, probably with the olgect of con- 
serving his strength that he sys- 
tematically levied loans on popular ciwent 
literature like Holinshed’s ‘Chronicles,’ 
North’s translation of ‘Plutarch,’ widely 
read romances, and successful plays. In this 


Dramatto 

work. 
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tegatdlic betrayed Bometbing of the practical 
tempsrameut'vrhich istiaceaEleinthe conduct 
of the affairs of his later life. It -vree doubtless 
rrith the calculated aim of exploiting public 
taste to the utmost that he unceasingly 
adapted) as his genius dictated, themes vrhich 
had already, in the hands of inferior writers 
or dramatists, proved capable of arresting 
public attention. 

The professional playwrights retained no 
legal interest in their plays after disposing 
of the manuscript to a theatrical manager, 
and it was customary for the manager to in- 
vite extensive revision at the hands of othem 
tefore a play was produced on the stage, and 
again whenever it was revived. Shakespeare 
doubtless gained his earliest experience as a 
dramatist by revising or rewriting bebund the 
scenes plays that his manager had purchased. 
Possibly not all his labours in this direction 
hare been identified. In a few cases bis al- 
terations were slight, hut as a rule his fund j 
_ oforigmalitywos too abundant to 
Sr’aV=. restrict him, when working as an 
adapter, to mere recension, and 
the results of most of hie labours in that 
capacity are entitled to rank among original 
compositions. 

The exact order in whiok Shakespeare's 
plays were written d^ends largely on con- 
Oiuono'o jscttire. _ External evidence is ac- 
oi tSe p'wa cessible in only a few casts, and, 
although always worthy of the 
utmost consideration, is not invariably con- 
clusive. The date of publication rarely indi- 
cates the date of composition. Only sixteen 
of the thirty-seven plays commonly' assigned 
to Shakespeare were published in his life- 
time, and it is questionable whether any 
were published under hie supervision. But 
subject-matter and metre both afford rough 
clues to the period in his career to which each 
play may be referred. In his early plays the 
spint of comedy or tragedy appears in all its 
simplicity, but as his powers grewto maturity 
he depicted life in its complexity, and por- 
trayed with masterly insight all the grada- 
tions of humansentiment, and the mysterious 
workings of human passion. Comedy and 
tragedy are gradually blended j and his work 
finmly developed a patkos sack as could only 
hare come of ripe experience. Similarly 
the metre undergoes emancipation from esta- 
blished rule and becomes flexible and irregu- 
lar enough to respond to every phase of 
htunanfeeling. In the blank verse of the early 
plays a pause is strictly observed at the close 
of each line, and rhyming couplets are fre- 
quent, Gradually the verse o veiTides such or ti- 
flcial restrictions; rhyme largely disappears ; 
thepauseis varied indefinitely; extra syflables 


are, contrary to strict metrical law, intro- 
duced at the end of lines, and at times in 
j the middle ; recourse is more frequently 
made to prose (cf. W. S. WiiKEB, Shake- 
tpear^a VersiJUation, 1864 ; Chabi.es Ba- 
IHUBST, Bijfer&me in Shakespeare'a Veraifl- 
cation at different Periods ofkia Life, 18.57). 
Fantastic and punning conceits which 
I abound in early work are rarely accorded 
^ admission to later work. At the same 
time allowance must be made for ebb and 
j flow in Shakespeare’s artistic progress. 
Early work occasionally anticipates features 
that become habitual to late work, and 
, late work at times embodies traits that are 
mainly identified with early work. ITo ev- 
I elusive reliance in determining the precise 
; chronology con be placed on the merely me- 
chanical tests afforded by tables of metrical 
statistics. The chronological order can only 
be deduced with any confidence from a con- 
sideration of aU the internal characteristics 
os well as the known external history of 
each play. Thepremisses are often vagne'and 
conflicting, and no chronology hitherto sug- 
gested receives at all points universal assent. 

There is no external evidence that any 
piece in which he had a hand was produced 
before tbe spring of 1692. No play by bim 
was published before 1697, and none bore 
his name on the title-page till 1698. But 
his first essays have been with confidence 
allotted to 1591. To ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ^ 

■ T, “'“■y reasonably be assigned prio- 
I toS's'l.cat’ rity in point of time of all Shake- 
speare's dramatieproduotions. In- 
ternal evidence alone indicates tke date of 
composition, and proves that it was an early 
effort, but the su'qect-matter suggests that 
' its author had already enjoyed extended op- 
I poitonitiesof suiveyinc Londonlife and man- 
ners, such as were hardly open to him in the 
very first years of his settlement. ‘Love's 
Labour’s Lost 'embodies keen observation of 
contemporary life in many ranks of society, 
both in town and country, while the speeches 
of the hero Biron clothe much sound philo- 
Bophy in masterly rhetoric. Its slender plot 
stands almost alone among Shakespeare’s 
plots in that it is not known to have been 
Borrowed. The names of the chief characters 
are drawn from those of the leaders in the 
civil war in France, which was in progress 
between 1689 end 1604, and was anxiously 
watched by the English public. Contem- 
porary projects of academies for disciplining 
young men ; fashions of speech and dress cur- 
mnt in fashionable circles; recent attempts 
on the part of Elizabeth’s government to nego- 
tiate with the czar of Bussia ; the iueffciency 
of rural constables and the pedantry of 
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village schoolmasters and curates are ^ all 
satirised with good humour (cf. ‘A. New 
Study of " Love’s Labour’s Lost,” ’ by the 
preseut writer in Gent. Mag, October 1880 ; 
Transactions of the New Shakspere Society, 
pt. iii. p. 80*). The play was revised in 16^, 
probably for a performance at court . It was 
nrst published next year, and on the title- 
page, which described the piece as ‘ newlv 
corrected and augmented,’ Shakespeare^ 
name first appeared in print as that of 
author of a play. 

Less gaiety characterised another comedy 
of the same date, ‘ The Two Gentlemen of 
‘Two Gentle- Verona,’ which dramatises a ro- 
rocn of Ve- mantio story of love and friend- 
n>na.‘ ship. Thera is every likelihood 
that it was an adaptation — amounting to a 
re-formation — of a lost ‘History of Felix 
and Philomeua,’ which had been acted at 
court in 16S4, The story is the same as 
that of ‘The Shepardess l^elismena’ in the 
Spanish pastoral romance of ‘Diana’ by 
George da Montemayor. No English trans- 
lation of ‘ Diana ’ was published before that 
of Bartholomew Yonge in 1698, but manu- 
script versions may have been accessible. 
Bamabe Bich's story of ‘ Apollonius and 
Sills,’ which Shakespeare employed again in 
‘ Twelfth Night,’ doubtless gave him some 
hints. Trifling and irritating conceits abound 
in the ‘Two Gentlemen,’ but passages of 
high poetic spirit are not wanting, and the 
speeches of the clowns, Launce and Speed, 
overflow with fardcal droDery. The ' Two 
Gentlemen ’ was not published in Shake- 
speare’s lifetime ; it first appeared in the 
folio of 1623, after having, in all probability, 
undergone some revision (cf. Fieay, Jjife, 
pp, 188 seq.) 

Shakespeare next tried his bond, in the 
‘Comedy of Errors’ (commonly known at 
f ‘Errors’), at bois- 

Erma’^* terous farce. It may have been 
founded on a play, no longer ex- 
tant, called ‘ The HistorJe of Error,°which 
was acted in 1576 at Hampton Court. In 
subject-matter it resembles the ‘Mence- 
chmi ’ of Plautus, and treats of mistakes of 
identity arising from the likeness of twin- 
bom children. The scene (act iii. sc, i.) in 
which Antipholus of Ephesus is shut out 
from his own house, while his brother and 
wife axe at dinner within, recaUs one in the 
‘ Amphitruo ’ of Plautus. It is possible that 
Shakespeare had direct recourse to Plautus 
as well os to the old play; no English 
translation of Plautus was published before 
1596. In the ‘Comedy of Errors' (whichwas 
first published in 1628) allusion is made, as 
in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ to the civil war 


in France. France is described as ‘ makin-r 
war against her heir ’ (act v. sc. ii. loji ° 

_ To more effective account did’sh'ake-nUr.. 

in ‘Piomeo and Juliet’ (his first tragedy, 
■Homeoand turn a tragic romance of Italian 
Juliet.’ origin, which was already popuh- 

lu the English versions of Arthiir 

Broke in verse (1602) and "William Painter 
in prose (in his ‘Palace of Pleasure,’ I.i07) 
Shakespeare made little change in the plot' 
hut he impregnated it with poetic fervour’ 
and relieved the tragic intensity bydeie- 
loping the humour of Meroutio, and by 
gi-afting on tbe story the new comic character 
of the Nurse (cf. Originals and Analogiu> 
pt. i. ed. P. A. Daniel, New Shakspere 
•Society). The fineness of insight which 
Shakespeare here brought to the portraval o£ 
youthful emotion is as noticeable as the'lyrio 
beauty and exuberance of the language. 
If the Nurse's remark, ‘ ’Tis since the earth- 
quake now eleven years’ (i. iii. 28), be 
taken literal^, tbe composition of the plav 
must he referred to 1691, for no earth- 
quake in the sixteenth century was expe- 
rienced in England after 1680, There are 
some parallelisms with Daniel’s ‘Complaints 
of Bosamond,’ published in 1692, ana it is 
probable that Shakespeare completed the 
piece in that year. It was first anonymously 
juid suiTeptitiously printed by John Dantt’r 
in 1507 from an imperfect acting copy. A 
second quarto of 1699 (by T. Creedefor Cuth- 
bert Burbie) was prmted from an authentic 
version which had undergone much revision 
(cf. ‘ Parallel Texts,’ ed. P. A. Daniel, New 
Shakspere Society; Fleat, L\fe, pp. 191 sen.) 

Three other pieces of the period, of the 
first production of which we have direct in- 
formation, reveal Shakespeare imdisMisedly 
os an adapter of plays by other hands. On 
..rr , S March 1692 a new piece, called 
onryVi. acted at the 

Bose Theatre by Lord Strange’s men, It 
was no doubt the play whimi was subse- 
quently kuownas Shakespeare’s ‘ 1 Henry VI.’ 
On its first production _ it won a popular 
triumph. ‘ How would it have joyed brave 
Talbot (the terror of the French), ’ wrote 
Nash in his ' Pierce Pennilesse ’ (1692, 
licensed 8 Aug,), in reference to the striking 
scenes of Talbot’s death (act iv. sc. vi. and 
vii.), ‘ to thinke that after he had lyne two 
hundred yeares in hia Tomhe, hee should 
triumphe againe on the Stage, and have his 
hones newe embalmed with me teares of ten 
thousand spectators at least (at several! 
times) who, in the Tragedian that repre- 
sents his person, imagine they behold him 
fresh hlee&ng I ’ There is no record of the 
production of a second piece in continuation 
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of the theme, but it quickly followed, for 
e third piece, treating of the concluding inci- 
dents cu Henry VPs reign, attracted much 
otteution on the stage early in the following 
sutunm. 

The applause attending this effort drew 
from one rival dramatist a rancorous pro- 
, test. Ilohcrt Greene, who died 
on 3 Sept. 1692, wrote on his 
deathbed an ill-natured farewell 
to life, entitled ' Groats-worth of Wit bought 
with a Million of Bepentance.’ Addressing 
three brother dramatists — Marlowe, ^Tash, 
and Peele or Lodge — he bade them beware 
of puppets ‘ that speak from our mouths,’ and 
uf ‘ antics garnished in our colours.’ ‘ There 
is,’ be continued, ’ an upstart Grow, beauti- 
hed with our feathers, that with his Tygers 
heart tempt in a players hide supposes he 
is as well able to bumbast out a blauke verse 
as the best of you ,■ and being on absolute 
Johannes factotum is in bis owue conceit 
the only Shake-scene in a countrie. . . . 
Never more acquaint [jthose apesj with your 
admired inventions, tor it is pity men of 
such, rare wits should he subject to the plea- 
sures of such rude groomes.’ The ‘ only 
Shake-scene ’ is a panning denunciation of 
Shakespeare. The tirade was probably in- 
spired by an author’s resentment of the 
energy of the actor — ^the theatre's factotum 
— in revising professional dramatic work. 
The italicisedquotation travesties a linefrom 
the third piece iu the trilogy of Shakespeare’s 
* Henry VI : ’ 

Oh Tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide. 


Ohettle's 

apology. 


But Shakespeare's amiability of character 
and versatile ability had already won him 
admirers. In December 1592 Greene’s pub- 
lisher, HeniyChettle, prefixed to 
his ‘ Kind Haitss Dreame ’ on 
apology for Greene’s attack on 
the young actor, ' I am as sory,’ he wrote, 
‘ as if the original! fault had beene my fault 
because myselfe have scene his ^i.e. Shake- 
speare’s) demeanour no lease civiil than he 
{ieH exelent in the qualitie he professes, be- 
^des divers of worship have reported his 
uprightnes of dealing, which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace in writing 
that aprooves his art.’ 

The first of the three plays dealing with 
the leign of Henry VI was met publiued in 
the collected edition of Shakespeare’s works; 
the second and third plays were previously 
Divided printed in a lotra. very different 
sotiiorsiiip fiom that which they assumed 
ai^HenryVi.* -when they followed it m the folio, 
Oritidsm has proved beyond doubt that in 
these plays Shakespeare didno more than add, 

VOL, IVII. 


revire, and correct other men’s work. In 
pt. i. the scene in the Temple Gardens, 
where white and red roses are plucked as 
emblems by the rival political parties (act 
iL sc. iv.l, the dying speech of Mortimei, 
and perhaps the wooing of Margaret by 
Suffolk, alone hear the impress of his style, 
A play dealing with the second part of 
Henry ITs reign was published anony- 
mously from a rough stage copy in IS A, 
with the title ‘The first part of the Con- 
tention betwixt the two famous houses 
of Yorke and Lancaster.’ A plav dealing 
with the third part was publisW with 
greater care next year under the title 
‘ The True Tragedie of Itichord, Duke 
of Yorke, and the death of good King 
Henry the Sixt, as it was sun^e times acted 
by the Earl of Pembroke his servants.’ In 
both these plays Shakespeare's hand can be 
traced. The namours ot Jack Cade in ‘ The 
Contention ’ can only owe their savour to 
him. After he had hastily revised them, 
perhaps with another’s aid, they were doubt- 
less put on the stage in 1592, the first two 
parts by his own company (Lord Strange’s 
men), and the third, under some exceptional 
arrangement, by Lord Pembroke’s men. But 
Shakespe^ was not content to leave them 
thus, within a brief interval, posdbly for 
a revival, be undertook a more thorough 
revision, still in conjunction with another 
writer. The first part of ‘The Contention’ 
was thoroughly overhauled, and was con- 
verted into what was entitled in the folio 
*2 Henry "VTi’ there more than half the 
lines are new. ‘The True Tragedie,’ which 
hecanae ‘ 0 Henry VI,’ was less drastically 
handled; two-thirds of it was left practi- 
cally untouched; only a third was com- 
pletely recast (of. Flbat, Jn/e, pp. 235 seq. ; 
Trans. New Shakspere ooc., 1876, pt. ii. by 
Miss Jane Lee ; Savixbdbkd, Study, pp. Sl 
seq.) 

Who Shakespeare’s coadjutors were in the 
two revisions of ‘Henry 'W' cannot be de- 
termined. The theory that Greene and Peele 
produced the ori^nol draft of the three 
parts of ‘ Henry vl’ may help to account 
hx Greene’s indigpnation, Mncn can be said, 
too, in behalf of the suggestion that Shake- 
speare joinedMarlowe, the greatest of his pre- 
decessors, in the first revision which resulted 
in ‘ The Contention ’ and the ‘ True Tragedie,’ 
and that Marlowe returned the compbment 
by adding a few touches to the final revision, 
for which Shakespeare was mainly respon- 
sible. 

Many of Shakespeare’s comedies — ^notably 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ and ' Much Ado 
about Nothing ’ — exhibit familiarity with the 

4 0 
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Carnatic work of Jolm Lyly. Elsewhere 
traces may he found of an ^preoiative study 
of the wrilings of Samuel Daniel, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Thomas Lodge. But Marlowe 
, alone of Shakespeare’s contem- 
taflnanS.' poraries can be credited with 
exerting on him any substantial 
influence. Marlowe was in 1592 and 1593 
at the zenith of his fame, and two _ of 
Shakespeare’s earliest historical tragedies, 
‘ Eicbard HI ’ and ‘ Biohard II,’ which formed 
thenatural sequel ofhis labours on'Henry VI,’ 
betray an ambition to follow in Marlowe’s 
footsteps. In ‘ Bichardlll ’ Shakespeare takes 
up the history of England near the point at 
nmioh the third part of ‘ Hen^ VI ’ left it. 
The subject was already familiar to drama- 
tists, but Shakespeare sought his materials in 
Holinshed. A Latin piece, by Dr. Tbcmas 
Legge,hadbeenin favour with academic au- 
wiTTT. diencesamcal579,andinl694the 
■Bioiiarain. Tragedie of Richard HI’ 

was published anonymously; but Shake- 
speare’s piece bears little resemblance to 
either. Throughout Shakespeare’s < Bi- 
chard III ’ the effort to emulate Marlowe is 
undeniable. It is, says Mr. Swinburne, ‘ as 
£ery in passion, as single in purpose, as rheto- 
rical often, though never so inflated in exprea- 
8ion,as‘‘Tamburlaina”itself.’ The turbulent 
piece was naturally popular. Burbage’s im- 
personation of the hero was one of lus most 
effective performances, and his vigorous enun- 
ciation of ‘ A horse, a horse I my kingdom 
for a horse I ’ gave the line proverbial cur^ 
rency. 

‘Bichard II’ seems to have followed 
* Bichard III ’ witho ut delay Subsequently 
both were published anonymously in the same 
year (1697 j as they had ' been publikely acted 
by the right Honorable the Lords Cfliamber- 
laine his servants but the deposition scene 

in ‘ Bichard II,’ which dealt with a topic dis- 
tasteful to the queen, was omitted from the 
•Eiohaiuii.’ early iMressions. Though ‘Bi- 
chard II’ was in style and treat- 
ment far less deeply indebted to Marlowe 
than its predecessor, it was clearly suggested 
by Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II,’ which it imitates 
at many points in the development and col- 
lapse of the weak king’s character — the lead- 
ing theme. Shakespeare drew the facts from 
Holinshed, hut his embellishments are nume- 
rons and include the magnificently eloquent 
eulogy of England which is set in the mouth 
of John of Gaunt, Prose is avoided throughout 
the play, a certain sign of early work. The 

f iece was probably composed very early in 
693. The ‘ Merchant of V enice,’ which is of 
later date, bears a somewhat similar relation 
to Marlowe’s ‘ Jew of Malta.’ 


In ‘ As you like it ’ (iii. 6, SO) Shakespeare 
parenthpticaUy commemorated his acquain. 
tance with, and his general indebtedness to 
the elder dramatist by apostrophising him in 


Dead Shepherd I now I And thy saw of nrighf 
‘ Who ever loved thatloved not at Bret sight? 

The second line is a quotation from Mar- 
lowe’s poem ‘ Hero and Leander,’ 

Between February 1693 and the end of the 
year the London theatres were closed, owing 
to the prevalence of the plamie. But ShakS 
sneare wae busily employed, and before the 
close of 1694 mve marvellous proofs of his 
rapid powers of production. 

‘Titus Andronicua ’ was in his own life- 
time claimed for Shakespeare, but Edward 
•Titas An- ®‘^T“8croft [q. y.], who prepared 
droiiicua.' ttaw Version in 1678, wrote of 
it : ‘I have been told by some 
anciently conversant with the stage that it 
was not originally his, but brought by a 
private author to be acted, and he only gate 
some master-touches to one or two of the 
principal porta or characters.’ Eavenscroft's 
assertion deserves acceptance. The tragedv 
contains powerful lines and situations, hut 
is for too repulsive in plot and treatment, and 
too ostentatious in classical dlnsions to 
connect it with Shakespeare's acknowledged 
work. Ben J onson credits ‘ Titus Andronicus’ 
with a popularity equalling Byd’s ‘ Spanish 
Tragedy,’ end internal evidence shows tW 
Kyd was capable of writing mu(^ of ‘ Titus.' 
It was suggested by a piece called ‘Titus 
and Vespasian,’ which Lord Strange's men 
played on 11 April 1692 (Hehslowh, p. 24) ; 
this is only extant in a German version 
acted by English players in Germany, and 
pnbliebed in 1820 (cf. Cohn, Shakespeare in 
Germany, pp. 166 et seq.) ‘ Titus Andmnicus ’ 
was doubtless token in hand soon after 
the production of 'Titus and Vespasian ' in 
order to exploit popular interest in the 
topic. It was acted by the Earl of Sussex’s 
men on 28 Jan. 1693-4, when it was de- 
scribed as a new piece ; but that it was slso 
acted Buhseqneiitly by Shakespeare's com- 
pany is shown by the title-pages of the first 
and second editions, which describe it as 
having been performed by the Earl of Derby’s 
and uie lord chamberlain’s servants (suc- 
cessive titles of Shakespeare’s company), 
as well as by those of &e Earls of Pem- 
broke and Sussex. It was entered on the 
'Stationers’ Eegister’ to John Danter on 
6 Feh. 1694 (Abbeb, ii. 644).' Only a single 
copy of this edition is now known ; it was 
discovered at Lund, Sweden, in 1906, and 
was acquired by an American collector, 
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For part of tlie plot of ‘ The Merchant of 
Venice^ Shakespeare seems to have had re- 
course to ‘n Pecorone,’ a collee- 
'?TCTioe^ tion of Italian norela hy Ser 
of oe. (ji^yanni Fiorentino. Tliere a 
Jewish creditor demands a pound of flesh of 
a defaulting Christian debtor, and the latter 
is rescued through the advocacy of 'the lady 
of Belmont.’ A similar story flgures in the 
'Gesta Romanorum,’ while the tale of the 
caskets is told independently in another por^ 
tion of the same work. But Shakespeare's 
'Merchant ’ owes much to other sources, in- 
cluding more than one old play. Stephen 
Grosson describes in his ‘ Schoole of Abuse ’ 
fl579) a lost play called ‘the Jew . . . . 
showne at the Bull [inn] .... representing 
the ^edinesse of woudly chusers and bloody 
mindes of usurers.’ This'description suggests 
that the two stories of the pound of flesh and 
the caskets had been combmed before. The 
scenes in Shakespeare's play in which An- 
tonio negotiates with Shrlock are roughly 
anticipated, too, hy dialognes between a 
Jewish creditor Gerontus and a Christian 
debtor in the extant play of ‘ The Three Ladies 
of London,’ by I^obert] Wplson] 1584. 

Above all is it of interest to note that 
Shakespeare in ‘The Merchant of Venice’ 
betrayed for the lost time his discipleship to 
Marlowe. Although the delicate comedy 
which lightens the serious interest of Shake- 
roeare’s play sets it in a dlfierent category 
from that of Marlowe’s ‘ .Tew of Malta," the 
humanised portrait of the Jew Shylock em- 
bodies reminiscences of Marlowe’s caricature 
of the Jew Barahhaa. Doubtless the popular 
interest aroused hy the trial in February 1594 
and the execution in June of the queen's 
Jewish physician, Roderigo Lopes [q.v.], in- 
cited Shakeepeora to anew and subtler study 
of Jewish character (of. ‘The Original of Shy- 
lock,’ hy the present writer, in Oent. Mag, 
IbhruorylSSO; Dr. H.GRABX 2 ,iSAyfocAj«iiCTi 
Sagen, in den. Dranun und in der Oeichiohte, 
Frotoschin, 1880; and New Shaiwere Sob, 
Trans, 1887-92, pt, ii. pp. 158-92). The 
main interest of the ’Merchant’ culminates 
in the trial scene and Shylock's discomfiture, 
but there ie an ease in the transition to the 
gently poetic and humorous incidents of the 
conclu^g act which attests a rare mastery 
of stagecraft. The ‘Venesyon Comedy,’ 
which Henslowe, the manager, produced at 
the Rose on 25 Aug. 1594, was probably the 
earliest version of the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 
It was not published till 1600, when two 
editions appeared, each printed firom a dif- 
ferent stage-copy. 

Tol694must also be assigned ‘Ring John,’ 
which, like the ‘Comedy of Errors ’ and 
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‘Richard II,’ altogether eKihews prose; it was 
not printed till 1623, The piece was Erectly 
King John. ®3®pted from a worthless play 
called ‘TheTrouhlesomeRaigueof 
King John ' (1591), which was fraudufently 
rei=sued in 1011 as ‘written hy 'W. Sh.,’and 
in 1622 as by ‘ TV'. Shakespeare.’ There is 
very small ground for associating Marhjwe's 
name with the old play. Into the adapta- 
tion Shale-ipeare flung all his energy, and the 
theme grew under his hand into genuine 
trage^. The three chief characters — the 
king, Constance, and Faulconbridge — are in 
all essentials of his own invention, and are 
portrayed with a surenesa of touch that leaves 
no doubt of his developing stren^h. 

At the close of 1604 a perrormance of 
Shakespeare’s early farce, ‘ The Comedy of 
^ ppf. Errors,’ gave him a passing uoto- 
formmcaof riety that he could well have 
iSora'^n* sp^red. The piece was played on 
(iny's Inn the evening of Innocents' day 
Hall, ('gs Dec.) 1594. in the hall of 
Gray's Inn, before a crowded audience of 
benchers, students, and their friends. Shakn- 
speare was not present ; he was acting on the 
same night before the queen at Greenwich. 
There was some disturbance during the 
evening on the part of guests from the Inner 
Temple, who, dissatisfied with the accommo- 
dation afforded them, retired in dudgeon. 
‘ So that night,’ the contemporaw chronicler 
states,' was ever afterwards called the “ Sight 
of Errors'” (Gesfo Gragorum, printed in 
1688 from a contemporary manuscript). Kelt 
da^ a commission of oyer and terminer in- 
quired into the causes of the tumulh which 
was attributed to a sorcerer having 'foisted a 
company of base and common fellows to make 
up our dborders with a play of errors end 
confusions.’ (A second performance at Gray's 
Inn Hall was given by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society 0 Dec. 1895.) 

Two other plays attracted much public 
attention during the period under review 
(1591-4) — ‘ Arden of Feveisham ’ (licensed 
3 April 1592, and published in 1692) and 
‘Edward III’ (licensed for publication 1 Dec. 
1505, and published in 159b). Shokespeaiie's 
hand has been traced in both, mainly on the 
ground that their dramatic energ^y is of supe- 
rior quality to that found in the extant efforts 
Eatir plays “I" contempmary. _ There is 

(loaStftiir no external evidence m favour 
assJsncOto of Shakespeare's authorship in 
Ehakospeoro. gggg_ ‘Arden of Fever- 

sham’ dramatises with intensity and insight 
a sordid storvof the murder of a hushandby 
a wife wbicu took place in 1561, and was 
fully reported by Hminsbed. The subject is 
ofadifferenttype from any which Shakespeare 

4o 2 
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is known to have treated, and althoi^h the A year later, in 1604 Shakesiifir~ 
jday may be, as Mr. Swinburne insists, ‘ a published another poem in fike style 
young man’s work,’ it boars no relation either m seyen-line (Chaucer's rhyme^ ro i 
in topic or style to the work on which young ababbce) instead of sir-line stanzas It 
Shakeroeare was engand at a period so early was entered in the ‘ Stationers’ Eeiristers ' 
as 1691 or 1692. A ]^ay in Marlowe’s yein, on 9 May 1694 under the title of ‘ ABoot 
‘ Edward m,’ which Oapell reprinted in his , intitled the Eavyshement of Ln^ 

‘Prolusions ’in 1760 and described as ‘thought ' creoe,’ and was published in the 

to be writ by Shakespeare,’ has been assigned s^e year under the title ‘ Lucrece.’ Bichard 
to bitn on even more shadowy grounds. Field printed it, and JohnHarrison published 
Many speeches scattered through the drama, it and sold it at the sign of the Wlnte Grey- 
and one whole scene — that in which the hound in St. Paul’s (Binrohyard. Samuel 
Countess of Salisbury repulses the advances Daniel’s ‘ Oomploint of Bosamond ’ (16921 
of Bdwardlll — show the hand of a master stood to ‘ Lucrece ’ in something of the 
(act ii. sc. 2). But there is even in the same relation as Lodge’s ‘Scilla’to ‘Venus 
style of these contributions much to dis- and Adonis.’ Again, Shakespeare dedicated 
sociate them from Shakespeare’s accredited the volume to the Earl of Southampton but 
productions, and justify their ascription to instead of addressing him in the frigid corn- 
some less efficient disciple of Marlowe (cf. pliment that was h^itual to dedications he 
SwiiTBUBOT, SAaksjpere, pp. 231- employs the outspoken language of devoted 

274), A line in actii. sc. i. (‘Lilies that friendship: ‘The love I dedicate to your 
fester smell far worse than weeds’) reappears lordship is without end, whereof this pam- 
in Shakespeare’s 'Sonnets’ (xciv. 1. 14i. It phlet without beginning is but a saper&ous 
was contrary to his practice to literally pla^ moiety. . . . What I have done is yours • 
giarise himself. The line was doubtless what I have to do is yours ; being part in 
borrowed from a manuscript copy of the aU I have, devoted yours.’ 

‘ Sonnets,’ Both the poems were widely read and ap- 

During these busy years (1691-4) Shake- preciated. They drew upon Shakespeare a 
apeare came before the public in yet another EnthuamsUo fw larger share of pu^o notice 
literary capacity. On 18Aprill693 his friend reception of than his early dramatic produc- 
Richard Field, the printer, who was his ttapoema tions. No less than seven editions 
fellow'townsmam obtained a license for the of ‘ Venus ’ appeared between 1694andl602, 
publication of ‘Yenua and Adonia,’ a love and an eighth followed in 1017. ‘Lucrece’ 
poem, written with a licenee which stamps reached a fifth edition a year earlier. 
PnbUcoaon it as a product of youth. It was ‘Lucrece,’ wrote Michael Drayton in his 
of •Venae ^ published a month or two later, ‘Legend of Matilda’ (1694), was ‘revived to 
onii ACome.’ i^ithout an author's name on the live another age.’ In 1596 William Clerke 
title-page, hut Shakespeare appended his full [q. vj in his ‘ Polimontcia ’ gave ‘ all praise ’ 
name to the dedication, which he addressed to ' Sweet Shakespeare ’ for his ‘ Lucrecia.’ 
in conventional style to Henry Wriothesley, John Weever, in a sonnet addressed to 
earl of Southampton. I know not howl ‘Honey-tongued Shakespeare ’ in his ‘Epi- 
shall ofiend,’ he wrote, ‘in dedicating my un- gramme’ (1696), eulogised the two poems 
polished lines to joxa lordship, nor how the as his main achievement, although he men- 
world will censure me for choosing so strong tioned Romeo and Richard and ‘more 
a prop for supporting so weak a burden, . . . whose names I know not.’ Richard Carew 
But if the first heir of my invention prove at the same time classed him with Marbwe 
deformed, I shall he sorry it had so noble a ae deserving the praises of an En^sh Ca- 
godfather.’ ‘ The first heir of my invention’ tuUus (' Excellencie of the English Tongue ’ 
implies that the poem was written before in Cauiien’b Memaines, p. 43). There is a 
Shakespeare’s dramatic work. The title- likelihood, too, that Spenser was drawn by 
page hears a Latin motto from Ovid's the poems into the ranks of Shakespeare's 
‘Anores.’ Lodge’s ‘SciRas Metamorphosis,’ admirers. There ie little doubt 

which appeared in 1689, _ is not only written Ina Spenser referred to Shake- 

in the same metre (six-line stanzas rhyming ' speaiein ‘ Colin Clouts come home 

ababoo), bat opens with the same in- ag^e’ (completed in 1694), under the name 
mdents, and deals with them in the same of ' Action ’ (a familiar Gredr proper name 
spirit. There is little doubt that Shakespeare derived from ’Acreir, on eagle) 
drew from Loto some of his inspiration And there, though last not least is Aetionj 
(ShaTeupear^s Venm and Adonis and Lodge’s A gentler Shepbeard may no where be foond, 

Seillas Metemorphosis, by James P. Reardon, Whose muse, full of high thought’s invention, 
in ‘ Shakeepeare Society’s Papers,’ iii. 143-6). Doth, like himselfe, heroically sound. 
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last line seems to allude to Shakespeare's 
surname. The admiration was doubtless mu- 
tual. That Shakespeare knew Speaser’s work 
appears from a plain reference to his ‘ Teares 
of the Muses ’ (1591) in ‘ Midsummer Kight's 
Dream ’ (v. i. 62-3). But there is no ground 
for assuming that Spenser in the ‘ Teares of 
the Muses’ referred to Shakespeare when 
deploring the recent death of ‘ Our pleasant 
"Willy.’ A. comic actor, ' dead of late ' in a 
literal sense, is clearly intended [see under 
TtBLEioir, lliCHABn]. The ‘gentle spirit’ 
who is described in a later stanra as sitting 
‘ in idle cell ’ rather than turn his pen to base 
uses cannot be more reasonably Identified 
with Shakespeare. 

Meanwhile Shakespeare was gaining per- 
sonal esteem outside the circles of actors 
and men of letters. His genius and ‘ ciTil 
demeanour ’ of which Chettle wrote arrested 
the notice of noble patrons of literature and 
the drama. Ills summons to act at court 
with the moat famous actors of the day 
at the Christmas of 1694 was 
S'e coMt possibly due in part to personal 
mterest in himself. Elizabeth 
quickly showed him special favour. Until 
the end of her reign his plays were repeatedly 
acted in her presence. The revised version 
of ‘Love's Labour’s Lost’ was given at 
"Whitehall at Christmas lo97, and tradition 
credits the (meen with unconcealed en- 
thusiasm for Falstaff', who came into being a 
little later. Under Elizabeth’s successor he 
greatly strengthened his hold on royal favour, 
hut Sen Jonson claimed that the queen’s 
appreciation equalled that of James I, Jonson 
wrote of 

Those flights upon the hanks of Thames, 
That BO md take Eliza and oui James. 

To Shakespeare’s personal relations with 
men and women of ^e court hia ' Sonnets ’ 
owed their existence. Between 
^(moctv aspirant to 

poetic fame in England failed to 
seek a patron’s ear by a trial of fdtill as a 
sonneteer. Shakespeare applied himself to 
sonneteering when the fashion was at its 
height. Many critics are convinced that 
throughout the ‘Sonnets’ Shakespeare avows 
the experiences of liis own heart (cf. C. An- 
MiTAGE Bbowk, Shakespeartfs Autobioffra- 
pTiical Poems, 1838 ; Riohabd Simpsow, Phi- 
losophy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 1868). 
But the two concluding sonnets (cliii, and 
cUv.) ore directly suggested hy an apologue 
illustrating the potency of love which 
figures in the Greek anthology (Palatine 
Anthology, ix. 627). Elsewhere many con- 
ceits are adapted from contemporary sonnets. 


"While Shakespeare’s poems bear traces of 
personal emotion and are coloured by per- 
sonal experience, they seem to have l^en to 
a large extent undertaken as literary exer- 
cises. His ever-present dramatic instinct 
may be held to account for most of the 
illusion of personal confession which they 
call up in many minds. Their style sug- 
gests that they came from a youthm pen — 
from a man not more than thirty. Pro- 
bably a few dated from 1591, and the 
bulk of them were composed within a brief 
period of the publication of his two narra- 
tive poems in 1694. The rhythm and 
metre display in the best examples — for the 
inequalities are conspicuous — a more mel- 
lowed sweetness than is found in those works. 
The thought is usually more condensed, 
and obscure conceits are more numerous. 
But these results may be assigned in part to 
the conditions imposed by the sonnet-form 
and in part to the sonnets’ complex theme. 
External evidence confirms the theory of their 
early date. Shakespeare’s early proficiency 
aa a sonneteer and his enthusiasm for the 
sonnet-form are both attested by 
Ms introduction of two admirably 
turned sonnets into the dramatic 
dialogue of ‘Love’s Labour's Lost ’—probably 
his earliest pla;;^. It has, too, been argued 
— ingeniously, if on slender grounds— that 
he was author of the sonnet, ‘Fhmton, to 
his friend Florio,’ which prefaced in 1691 
‘Florio’s Second Brutes ’ (Mikio, Charae- 
teristics of^ English Poetry, 1885, pp. 371- 
S82). A line from a fully accredited sonnet 
(xciv.) was quoted in ‘Edward HI,' which 
was probably written before 1696, Meres, 
writing in 1598, mentions Shakespeare’s ' su- 
gredsonnetsamonghisprivBte&iends’inclose 
conjunction with his two narrative poems. 
That all the sonnets were in existence before 
Meres wrote is rendered probable by the fact 
that William Jaggard piratically inserted in 
1699 two of the most mature of the series 
(Nos. cxxxviii and cxliv) in his ‘ Passionate 
Pilgrim.’ Shakespeare speaks of himself in 
the first of these two sonnets as feeling the 
incidents of age (' my days are past the best’). 
But when the two poems fell mto Jaggard’s 
predatory hands in 1699, the poet was only 
thirty-five. Hence there is no ground for the 
assumption that the many references to his 
growing years demand a literal interpieta- 
tion and prove a far later date of composi- 
tion (of. XXX, Ixii. I.x.xiii.) The ‘Sonnets’ 
were first published in 1G09, but Shakespeare 
cannot he credited with any responsibility 
for the publication. There was appended a 
previously unpublished poem of forty-nine 
seven-line stanzas (the metre of ‘ Lncrece ’), 
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entitled ‘A Lover’s Complaint,’ in -wliich. 
a gill laments her hetrajal hy a deceitful 
youth. If, as is possible, it be by Shake- 
speare, it must have been written in vary 
early days. 

. Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ ignore the some- 
what complex schema of rhyme adopted by 
, Petrarch and followed by nearly 
Tneli form, great English sonneteers. 

Seeking greater metrical simplicity, they con- 
sist of three decasyllabic quatrains with a 
concluding couplet, and the quatrains rhyme 
alternately. It is rarely that a single sonnet 
forms an independent poem. As in the son- 
nets of Spenser, Sidney, and Drayton, the 
same train of thought is pursued continu- 
ously through two or more. The collection, 
numbering 164 sonnets in all, thus presents 
the appearance of a series of poems, each 
in a varying number of fourteen-line stanzas. 
It seems doubtful if the order in which 
the sequences ore printed preserves that in 
which they were penned. It is rarely that 
a single sonnet or a short sequence of sonnets 
betrays much logical connection with those 
that precede or follow (cf. cxlv. cxlvi. 
and oh.) 

No clear nor connected story is deducible 
from the poems, which divide themselves into 
two main groups. In the first 
Ster. 0‘~oxxvi.), Shakespeare addresses 
tor the most part a young man. 
In the opening sequence, the right ol which 
to priority seems questionable, the youth is 
urged to marry that his beauty may siurvive 
in children (i -xvii.l Elsewhere the poet 
inasts, in language originally borrowed tioja 
classical literature but habitual to sonneteers 
of the day, that his verse will perpetuate 
for ever his friend’s memory (xvhi. xix. liv. 
Iv. lx. Ixlii. btv. Ixxxi. cvii.) In four se- 
quences (xxvii.-xxxii. xliii.-lvi. xovii.-xcix. 
cxiii.-cxiv.) the pout dwells on the effects 
of absence in intensifying love. At times 
the youth is rebuked for sousuality (xxxii.- 
XXXV. Ixix.-lxx. xoix.-xovi.) At times me- 
lancholy overwhelms the writer ; he despairs 
of the corruptions of the age, and longs for 
death (Ixvi.-dxviii. Ixxi.-lrxiv.) In one se- 
quence the writer's equanimity is disturbed 
by the favour bestowed by a young patron 
on a rival poet (lxxTiii.-lxxxvi.) The first 
group concludes with a series of sequences 
m which the poet declares his constancy in 
feiendship. 

In the second group, most of which are 
addressed to a woman (oxxvi.-clii.), Shake- 
speare, in accord with a contemporary con- 
vention of sonneteers, narrates more or less 
connectedly the story of the disdainful re- 
jection of a lover by an accomplished siren 


with raven-black hair and eves. In oi,., 
group of six sonnets (xl. xli.‘ ilii. cxvxiii 
oxxxiv. cxliv.), which stands apart from 
those that immediately succeed or follo\y 
them, a more personal note seems to be 
struck. The six poems relate how the 
writer’s mistress has eorrapted his friend 
and drawn him from his ‘side.’ Sonnet 
cxliv. (published by Jaggard in 1699) sag- 
gested the state of feeling generated by this 
episode : '' 

Two loves I had of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest [i.e! tempt! 

me still : ' ■' 

The better angel is a man right fair, 

The woraev spirit a woman coloured ill. 


The story of intrigue developed in Hiaag 
six sonnets is not easily paralleled. It may 
owe its origin to a genuine experience of the 
poet himself. 

Itlany attempts have been made to identify 
among Shakespeare’s contemporaries the 
MentiBoa- anonymous persons to whom the 
tion of the poet seems to refer, but no result 
ixjjoM hitherto reached rests on. sure 
noticed. foundations. The sole clue the 
text offers lies in the plain avowal that 
a young man was a patron of the poet's 
verse, which had derived from him ‘fair 
assistanoe' (Sonnet Ixxviii.) Shakespeare 
is not known to have formally acknow- 
ledged any literary patron except South- 
ampton, and some of the phrases in the 
dedicotion to ‘Luorece’ so closely resemble 
expressions that were addressed in the sonnets 
to a young &iend as to identify the latter 
with Southampton. Southampton, Shake- 
speare’s junior by nine years, was a patron of 
literature and of the drama. On 
Oct. 1599 he was spoken of as 
passing ‘ away the tyme in Lon- 
don merely in going to plaies every day’ 
(Sidney Papers, ii. 182), and when Queen 
Anne of Denmark visited him in London in 
January 1604^-6, Shakespeare’s ‘ Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost’ was performed (MatfieU, MSS.', 
Hi.nLiwsLX-FBiiiLirra, ii. 88, 167^. John 
Florio [q. V.] may ha reasonably included 
among ^akespe are’s early London friends, 
altbougb there is little ground for regarding 
him as the original of Holofemes in ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, and he was long in South- 
ampton’s ‘pay and patronage.’ An inde- 
lendent tradition confirms we closeness of 
ihskespeare’s intimacy with Southampton. 
According to Rowe, ' there is one instance 
BO singular in its magnificence of this patron 
of Sh^espeare’s that if I had not been as- 
sured that the story was handed down by 
Sir "William D’Avenant, who was probably 


I 
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very well acquainted with his affairs, I should 
not have yentored to have inserted ; that my ' 
Lord Southampton at one time gave him a 
thousand pounds to enable him to go through 
with a purchase which he heard he had a | 
mind to.’ 

Shakespeare's description of the riyol 
poet, ‘ of toll building and goodly pride,’ ' 
and the references to ' ue proud full sail of 
his neat verse,’ would (it is com- 
oKui. monly suggested) ajpply to George 
Chapman, and allusions have been 
detected in Sonnets Ixxxii. and Ixsxvi. to 
Chapman’s devotion to Homer, and to , 
phraseology employed by Chapman in his 
‘Shadow of Night,’ 1594 (ef. Miirao, 04a- 
racterigtias, p. 291 ; Leopold Shakspere, ed. 
Fumivall, Ixv.) But Chapman was only | 
one among many of the prot€g£a of South- 
ampton, and another of them, Barnabe , 
Barnes, has claims to he considered ‘the 
rival poet ’ of the ‘ Sonnets.’ Southampton 
married in 1S98, against the queen's wish, 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Vernon, a lady , 
of the court, out there is no ground for , 
identifying her with the conventional lady 
of the ‘ Sonnets ' (cf. Geiuli) MasaEv), So - , 
cret Drama ^ Shake^eare'g Sannett, 1888). 

Other theories of identification rest on 
wholly erroneous premisses. Shakespeare 
undoubtedly plays more than once 
2^“’ on his own Christian name. Will 

(cxxxv,-vi., oxhii.) ; but there is 
nothing in the wording of these punning 
passages to warrant the assumption that 
his friend bore the same appellation (tUs i 
misinterpretation is attributahle to the mis- 
printing in the early editions of the second , 
'will' as ‘ Wili' in oixxv. 1. 1). No more , 
importance can be attached to the fantastic 
suggestion that the line describing the youth 
as I 

A man in hue all hues in his controlling 

(xx. 7), and other applications of the word ' 
‘hue,’ imply that his surname was Hughes. 
There is no other pretence of argument for 
the conclusion that the friend’s name woe j 
William Hughes. No known contemporary 
of the name answers either in age or position 
in life the requirements of the problem 
(Notes and Queries, 5th ser, v. 443), 

A third theory has received wide accept- 
ance. When the sonnets were published in 
1609 they appeared with the following dedi- 
cation: ‘To. the. onlie, begetter, of. | these, 
insving. sonnets. | Mr. W. H. all. happl- 
nesse. | and. that, eternitie. j promised. | 
by. I ovr. ever-lining, poet. | wisneth. J the, 
well-wishing, ladventvrer, in, [ setting, j 
forth. 1 T. T,’ T.T. are the initials of Thomas 


Thorpe, who procured the manuscript for 
publication. He belonged to a class of men 
Thonuta Well known atthetime in the booh 

Thorpe’s trade who neither printed books 
poai ion. guj J them, but procured manu- 

Bcripts how they could, and, in the absence 
of anv copyright law, the means they em- 
ployea were not keenly scanned. Having 
procured the manuscript, theycommi«sionud 
others to print and sell the book, and in the 
case of Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets ’ Thorpe com- 
missioned George Eld to print them, and the 
function of distribution he divided between 
JohnWrightandWilliam Aspley, Sometitle- 
pages give Wright’s name as the seller, others 
give iupley’s. Thorpe stood in no need of 
Shakespeare’s assent before publishing his 
‘ Sonnets/ and there is no ground for sup- 
posing that it was given or even invited. 
The volume’s tradesmanlihe entry as ‘ Shake- 
^eare’s Sonnets,’ not only in the ‘ Stationers’ 
Begiater ’ but also on the title-page, prao- 
tic&y confers on the speculator in themanu- 
script — ‘ the well-wishing adventurer in set- 
ting forth’ — sole responsibility for the enters 
prise. 

As proprietor of the 'copy’ Thorpe was 
entitled to supply the dedication. In 1600 he 
dedicated Marlowe’s edition of ‘ Lucan,’ the 
manuscript of which he had somehow ac- 
qmred, to a friend in the trade, Edward 
Blount [q. v.] Oblivious of Thorpe’s posi- 
tion, writers on Shokeepeaie have assumed 
that he was in Shakespeare’s confidence, that 
•Mr w H.* Shakespeare inspired or even 
wrote me dedication , and that the 
Mr. W. H. in Thorpe’s inscription concealed 
the initials of the Sonnets’ youthful hero. 
The perplexing phrase ' the only begetter of 
these ensuing sonnets,’ with the words that 
follow, was doubtless a high-flown compli- 
ment which in a dedication cannot he token 
literally. No single person begot the sonnets 
in the sense of inspiring them ; at least two 
persons, the youth and the dark lady, were in 
an equal degree sources of the poet’s inspim- 
tion. ‘Beget’ was often used in the sense of 
‘jjet’ or ‘procure’ (^cf, ‘beget . . , the rever- 
smu,’ Dexkeb, Satiromastuv, 1602 ; ‘ acquire 
ond beget a temperance,’ Hamlet, iii. sc. 2; 
see MUBHA.T, NewNnglish Diet) It is there- 
fore probable that the object of the dedication 
was some friend of Thoipe through whose 
good offices the manuscript of the poems had 
reached his hands. 

But since 1833, when James Boaden first 
propounded the theory in the ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine,’ Mr. W. H. has not only been re- 
garded as the finend commemorated in the 
‘Sonnets,’ but he has been confidently iden- 
tified with William Herbert, third earl of 
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Pembroke [q. v.] (of. Boa.si:!!', On the Sonnets 
of Shake^are, 1837), Pembroke, who wa.s 
„ known from birth untilhisfather's 
brotafteory death as ‘Lord Herbert’ exclu- 
iniidniiB- sivelj) belonged to the same court 
slbio. circle as Southampton. lie 'was a 
patron of letters : to him and his brother the 
nrst collected edition of Shakespear's works 
was dedicated seven years after nis death in 
laujfuage that suggests that he had shown 
^predation of them in the poet’s lifetime. 
But there is no evidence that he was in his 
youth acquainted with the poet, or at any 
time closmy associated with him. In 1594, 
when the ‘ Sonnets ’ seem to have been 
completed, Pembroke was fourteen years 
old, and, although his father made an abortive 
effort to negotiate a marriage for him in 1598, 
it is unlikely that Shakespeare should have 
urged him at an earlier age, as he uraes the 
youth of the ‘ Sonnets,’ to marry. Late in 
1000 Pembroke involved himself in a dis- 
creditahle intrigue with a lady of the court, 
Mary Litton, and the supporters of the Pem- 
broke theory have identified Mary Mtton 
with the ‘dark 'lady (cf. Sonnets, ed. T. Tyler, 
1890, passim). But no historical justifica- 
tion is needed for the creation of the con- 
ventional personage, and one of the ‘ Sonnets’ 
in which she figures was surreptitiously 
published by Jaggard in 1699, before the 
intrigue between Pembroke and Mar^ Litton 
is known to have begun. The identification 
of ‘ Mr, W. H.’ with Pembroke seems, more- 
over, confuted by Thorpe’s form of address. 
In 1601 Lord Herbert succeeded his father 
as Earl of Pembroke ; by 1609 he wasknight 
of the Garter and holder of many cotu-t 
offices, Thorpe dedicated several books to 
him by name, and alwa^ gave him the full 
benefit of his titles. He approached him 
like all his noble patrons, in terms of subser- 
vience, That he should have deserted his prac- 
tice in the case of Shakespeare’s ‘ Sonnets,’ 
and should have dubbed the influential Earl 
of Pembroke (formerly Lord Herbert) ‘Mr. 
W, H.,’ is on inadmissible inference. 

The story of a lover's su^rsession by his 
friend in the favours of his mistress — ^the 
qnie‘w.s.'of burden of those six sonnets that 
‘WUlobiehiB may have a personal significance 
AtIbs.’ — possibly reflect an affair 
of gallantry in the poet’s own life, to which 
obscure reference seems extant elsewhere. 
The adventure, in that cose, caused no last- 
ing wound. At the end of 1694 there was 

5 iulished a poem entitled ‘'WiUobie his 
Lvisa ’ (licensed 3 Sept. 1594), in which the 
writer described the progress of a profound 
passion [see ■Wiilopbhbt or Whlobib, 
Hbnbt], Some anonymous prefatory verses 


commend Shakespeare’s ‘ Lucrece,’ and bv 
way of argument to canto xliv. the writ» 
relates how, m search of a cure for th“ 
disastrous eftects of love, he appealed tn 
‘ his familiar friend W.S,, who not long befor^ 
had tried the courtesy of the like passion and 
was now newly recovered of the like infec- 
tion.’ But ‘ W. S.’ offered a remedy which 
aggravated the disease, ‘ because,’ the nar- 
rator suggests, ‘ ha [i.e, AV. S.] would se- 
whether another could play his jest better 
than himself, and, in viewing aiar off thn 
com-se of this loving comedy, he determined 
to see whether it would sort to a happier end 
for the new actor than it did for the old 
player.’ In cantos xliv.-xlviii. WiUobie en- 
gages in dialogue with "W. S., who offers 
him chiUing comfort. Although it is hazard- 
ous to hang a theory on the identity of 
initials, Shakespeare's recent experiences 
may have prompted Willobie’s referencos 
to '"W. S., ‘the old player,’ and to the 
latter’s complete recovery from love’s ‘in- 
fection’ (Wii,T,OBiE, Avisa, ed. Grosart. 
1680). 

Meanwhile, despite distraction, Shake- 
speare’s dramatic work steadily advanced 
•itiiiBiimmer ^lie winter season of 1696 pro- 
Kigiif > bahly belongs'MidsummerNl^t’s 

Bream’ Dream’ (two editions appeared 

in 1600). It may well have been written to 
celebrate a marriage— perhaps the marriage 
of Luev Harington to Edward RusseU, third 
earl of Bedford, on 12 Dec. 1594; or that 
of WiUiam iStonley, earl of Derby, at Green- 
wich on 24 J an. 1594-6. The elaborate com- 
pliment to the queen, ' a fair vestal tbrraed 
oy the west,' was at once an acknowledgment 
or past marks of royal favour, and an invi- 
tation for their extension to the future. The 
whole is in the airiest and most graceful vein 
of comedy. Hints for the story can be traced 
to a variety of sources (Chaucer's ‘Knight's 
Tale,’ riutaroh’s ‘Life of Theseus,’ Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoses,’ hk. iv.), and the influence of 
John Lylyis noticeable, but the final scheme 
of the piece is of the author's invention. 
In the humorous presentation of Fyramus 
and Thisbe by the villas clowns, Shake- 
speare improved upon a theme which he had 
already employed m ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost.’ 

More sombre topics engaged him in the 
comedy of ‘ All’s well that ends well,' which 

, . may be tentatively assigned to 

Alls Well. like that of 

‘Borneo and Juliet,’ was drawn from Bain- 
ter’s ‘ Palace of Pleasure ’ (No. xxxviii.) 
The original source is Boccaccio’s ‘De- 
camerone’ (giorn. iii. nov. 9). Shakespeare, 
after his wont, grafted on the touching story 
of Helena’s love for the unworthy Bertram 
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the comic characters of the braggart Farolles, 
the pompous Lafeu, and a clown less witty 
than his compeers. Another original crea- 
tion, Bertram’s mother, Countess of Bousil- 
lon, is a charming portrait of old age. In 
iiequenc^ of rhyme and other metrical cha- 
racteristics the piece closely resembles 'The 
Two Gentlemen,’ but the characterisation 
betrays far greater power, and there are 
fewer conceits or crudities of style. The 
pathetic element predominates, dleras at- 
tributed to Shakespeare, in 1598, a piece 
called ‘Love’s Labour’s Won.’ This title, 
which is not otherwise knon-n, may well be 
applied to ‘All’s Well.’ ‘The Taming of 
the Shrew/ which has also been identified 
with ‘Love’s Labour’s Won,’ has far slighter 
claim to the designation. 

‘The Taming of the Shrew’ — which, like 
'All’s Well/ was first printed in the folio — 
was probably of a little later date. It is a 
revision of on old play on lines somewhat 
differing &om those which Shakespeare had 
.m- . , followed previously. From 'The 

tta aim? Taming of a Shrew,’ a comedy 
first published in 1594 (repf. 
Shakespeare Soc. 1844), Shakespeare drew 
the induction and the scenes, in which hero 
Petruchio conquers Catherine the Shrew. 
He first infused into them the genuine spirit 
of comedy, and introduced into the induction 
reminiscences of Stratford which may be due 
to his renewal in 1596 of personal relations 
with the town. The tinker, Christopher Sly, 
describes himself as 'Old Sly’s son of Burton 
Heath,’ who has run up a score with the fat 
alewife of Wincot. Barton Heath is Barton- 
on-the-Heath, the home of Sholtespeare’s 
aunt, Edmund Lambert’s wife, and of her 
sons. Wincot is Wilmcote, his mother's 
native place. But while following the old 
play in its general outlines, the revised ver- 
sion added an entirely new underplot — ^the 
story of Bianca and her lovers, which owes 
something to the 'Supposes ’ of George Gas- 
coigne [q. v.], an adaptation of Ariosto's 
‘ Suppositi.’ Evidence or styles makes it diffi- 
cult to allot the Bianca scenes to Shake- 
speare; as in the case of ‘Henry VI,’ those 
scenes ware probably due to a coadjutor. 

In 1697 S^kespeare turned once more to 
English history. From Holinshed’s ‘ Chro- 
nicle,’ and from a valueless but 
Henry IV. ^ popular piece, ‘The Famous 
Victories of Bfenry V,’ which was repeatedly 
acted between 1688 and 1695 (licensed 1594, 
and published 1698), he worked up with 
splenud energy two plays on the reim of 
Henry IV. They form one continuous whole, 
but are knoum re^ectively as parts i. and iL 
of ‘ Henry IV,’ The kingly hero had figured 
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as a spirited young man in ‘Richard Hr’ 
he was now represented as weighed down by 
care and age. With him are contrasted (in 
part i.) liis impetuous and ambitious subject 
Hotspur and (in both parts) Lis son and heir 
Prince Hal, whose boisterous disposition 
drives him from court to seek adventures 
among the haunters of taverns. Shakespeare, 
in both parts, originally named the chief of 
the prince's riotous companions after Sir John 
Oldcastle, a character m the old play. But 
Heniy Brooke, eighth lord Cobham, who suc- 
ceeded to the title early in 1697, and claimed 
descent from the historical Sir John Old- 
castle [q. v.l, the lollard leader, raised objec- 
tion; and when the first part of the play was 
printed by the acting-company’s authority in 
1598 ( ‘ newly corrected ’ in 1699), Shakespeare 
bestowed on Prince Hal’s tun- 
xaistR . follower the new name of 

Falstaff. The latter designation was doubt- 
less a hazv reminiscence of Sir John Fas- 
tolf [q. T.J, an historical warrior who had 
already figured in ‘ Henry VI/ and was owner 
at one time of the Boar's llesd tavern in 
Southwark ; the prince and his companions 
frequent the 'Boar's Head,’ Eastcheap, in 
‘Henry IV,’ according to traditional stage 
directions (first adopted by Theobald in 1783 ; 
cf. IlAiLiWEtTj-PHnnrsi ii. 2.57). A trust- 
worthy edition of the second part also ap- 
peared with Oldcastle’s name substituted for 
that of Falstaffin 1000. There the epilogue 
emphatically denied that Falstaff had any 
characteristic in common with the martyr 
Oldcastle, Meanwhile humbler dramatists 
(Munday, Wilson, Drayton, and Hathaway), 
seeking to profit by the attention drawn by 
Shakespeare to the historical Oldcastle, pro- 
duced a poor dramatic version of the latter's 
genuine history ; and of two editions pub- 
Iished in 1600, one printed for [Thomas} 
Pfavier] was impudently described on the 
title-page as by Shakespeare. Shakespeore’e 
purely comic power culminated in Falstaff, 
who may he claimed as the most humorous 
figure in literature. The Elizabethan public 
recognised the triumphant success of th(r 
effort, and many of Falstaff’s telling phrase*, 
with the names of his associates, Justice- 
Shallow and Silence, at once took root in 
ular speech. 

n all probability ‘ The Meny Wives of 
Windsor,^ a comedy inclining to farce, fol- 
‘Mcrry lowed Close upon ‘Henry IV.’ 
wivei oi Rowe asserts that ‘ Queen Eliza- 
wiB'isor.’ -jv-os BO wdl pleased with that 

admirable character of Falstaff in the two 
parts of “Henry IV” that she commanded 
mm to continue it for one play more, and to 
show him in love.’ Dennis, in the dedica- 
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tion of ‘ The Comical Gallant ’ (1702), noted second earl of Essex, ‘ the general of' 
that the ‘ Merry Wives ' was written at the gracious empress,’ an enthuamstio recent*"^ 
queen’s ‘ command and by her direction ; and by the people of London whK 

she was so eager to see it acted that she thercbauon should have ‘broached’ rebeir * 
commanded it to be finished in fourteen ot itoi- in Ireland. He had set out on 
days, and was afterwards, os tradition tells disastrous mission on 27 March 1609 Th 
us, very well pleased with the representar fact that Southampton went with him nro 
tion.’ In his ' Letters ’ (1721, p. 282) Dennis bably accounted for Shakespeare’s avowM of 
reduces the period of composition to ten sympathy. But Essex’s effort failed and 

days — 'a prodigious thing,’ added Gildon when he sought in 1001, again with the sun- 
(EemarJcs, p. 291), ‘where all is so well port of Southampton, to recover his position 
contrived and carried on without the least by stirring up rebellion in London, the friends 

confusion.’ The localisation of the scene at of the rebel leaders sought the dramatist's 
Windsor, and the complimentary references countenance. They paid 40s. to Angustine 
to Windsor Castle, corroborate the tradition Phillips, a leading member of Shakespeare's 
that it was prepared to meet a royal com- compaty, for re'wving at the Globe ‘ Ei- 
maiid. An imperfect draft of the play was chard 11 ’ (beyond doubt Shakespeare’s plav’l" 
printed by Thomas Oreede in 1602 (cf. in the hope that its scene of the deposition of 
Shakespeare Society’s reprint, 1842, ed.HaUi- a king might encour^e a popular oiitbreak 

well); the folio of 1623 first supplied a The performance of ‘ Richard H ' took place 
complete version. The plot was probably on Saturday (7 Feb. 1601), the day preceding 
suggested by an Italian novel. A talc from that fixed for the rising. The queen, in a 
Strapporola's ‘ Notti ’ (ii. 2), of which an conversation with William Lamharde fq. v.l 
adaptation figured in Tarleton’s ‘Newes out on 4 Aug. 1601, complained that this 
of Purgatorie’ (1690), another tale from tragedie’ had been played with seditious in- 
the ‘Peeoroue ’ of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino tent’ forty times in open streets and houses’ 
(ii. 2), and a third, the Fishwife's tale of ^iohom, Progresaet qf Elizabeth, ill. 662). 
Brainford in ‘ Westward for Smelts ’ (said to Phillips gave evidence against Essex and ms 
have bean published in 1608, although no friends, and Southampton was imprisoned 
edition earlier than 1620 is known), supply until the qneen'a death. But no proceedings 
incidents distantly resembling episodes in were taken against the players, 
the play (of. Shdkeepeare't Library, ed, Has- For several years Shakespeare’s genius as 
litt, I. li. 1-80). The buoyant coimtry life dramatist and poet hod been acknowledged 
was the unaided outcome of Shakespeare s by critics and playgoers alike, 

own experience. epeate’a po. and his social and professional 

The character of Prince Hal offered to its plenty and position had become considerable, 
creator as many attractions as Falstaff Inside Ihe theatre his influence 

offered to the queen, and in was supreme. When, in 1698, the manner of 
Henry . ijjgnry V’ Shakespeare, during tie company rejected Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every 
1698, brought his cateor to its dose. The Man in his Humour,’ Shakespeare intervened, 
play WBB performed early in 1699, probably according to a credible tradition (reported 
m the newly built Globe Theatre. Again by Howe but denounced by Gifford), and 
Thomas Creeds printed, in 1600, an imperfect procured a reversal of the decision. He took 
draft, which was thrice reissued before acorn- a part when the piece was performed, Jon- 
plete version was supplied in the first folio son, despite his difficult and jealous temper, 
of 1628, The dramatic interest of' Henry Y’ which may have led to an occasional cool- 
is slender. The piece presents a series of ness, cherished esteem and affection for his 
euisodes in which the nero’s manliness is benefactor till death (cf, Giuihiubt, Ee- 
advantageously displayed as soldier, ruler, afrunntion of the Charges . . , cf Jomnis 
and lover. The topic appealed to patriotic Enmity^ towards Shakspeare, 1808). 
sentiment. Besides the ‘ Famous Yictories,’ Tradition reports that Shakespeare joined, 
there was another piece on the subject, whi<^ at the Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street, 
Henslowe produced for the first time on those meetings of Jonson and his 

28 Hov, 1696 {Diary, p, 61). ‘Henry Y’ nuidiue^ associates which Beaumont de- 
may be regarded as Shakespeare’s ^al ex- scribed in his poetical ‘Letter’ to 

periment m the dramatisation of English Jonson. 'Manywerethe wit-combats,’ wrote 
history. For ‘ Henry YIII,’ which was pro- Fuller of Shakespeare in his ‘Worthies’ 
duel d very late in, his career, he was only in (1662), ‘betwixt him and Ben Johnson, 
part responsible. which two 1 behold like a Spanish great 

In the prologue to act v. of ‘Henry Y’ gallion and an English man of war j Master 
Shakespeare foretold for Bobert Devereox, Johuson (like the former) was biiUt for ht|^ei 
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in learning, solid l)ut slow in lus perfor- 
mances. Snakespear, with the English, man 
of WOT, lesser in bulk, but lighter in sailing, 
could turn with aU. tides, tack about, and 
take advantage of all winds by the quick- 
ness of his wit and invention.’ 

Of the many testimonies paid to Shake- 
speare’s literary reputation at this period of 
his career, the most strimng was 
that of Francis iMeres [q. v.] In 
a survey of contemporary literary 
effort in England (PalladU Tamia, 1698), 
kleres asserted that ‘the Muses would speak 
Shabaweare’s fine filed phrase if they could 
speak English.’ ‘ Among the English,’ Meres 
declared, ‘ he was the most excellent in both 
kinds for the stage ’ (i.e. trage^ and comedy). 
The titles of six comedies (* Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ ‘ Errors,’ ‘ Lovffs Labour's Lost/ 
‘Love’sLabour’s Won, ’‘Midsummer Night’s , 
Dream,’ and ‘Merchant of Venice’) and of 
six tragedies (‘ Richard 11,’ ‘ Richard III,’ 
‘Henr^V,’‘Eiug John, ’‘Titus,’ and'Romeo ^ 
and Juliet ’) were enumerated, and mention ' 
followed of his ‘ Venue and Adonis,’ his ‘ Lu- 
crece,’ and his ‘sugred sonnets among his 
private friends.’ These were cited as proof 
’that the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives in 
mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare.’ ^ 
In the some year, and in the same strain, 
Richard Barnfield, in ‘ Poems in divers Hu- ^ 
mora,’predicted immortality for Shakespeare, , 
whose ' honey-flowing vein had pleased the 
world,’ 

His name was thenceforth of value to 
unprincipled publishers. Already, in 1696, 
Vaioa of his Thomas Creede, the surreptitious 
asms to printer of ‘Hemy V’ and the 
puhiisbers. 'Merry Wives,’ had issued the 
‘Tragedie of Locrine,’ as ‘newly set foorth, 
overseeneand corrected by W. S.’ The like 
initials figured on the title-pages of ‘ The 
Puritaine, or the Widdow of Watiing-streete ’ 
printed by Q. Eld in 1007), and of ‘ The 
Tiw Chronicle Historic of Thomas, Lord 
Cromwell ’ (licensed 11 Aug.1602, and printed 
by Thomas Snodham in 1013). ‘ The Life 
of Oldcastle ’ in 1600 (printed by THiomae] 
I^avier]), ‘The London Prodiroll’m I60o 
(minted by T. 0. for Nathaniel Butter), and 
‘The Yorkshire Tragedy’ in 1603 (by R. B. 
for Thomas PoTier)were oil published under 
the fraudulent pretence that they were hy 
bhakespeare, whose name, in full, appeared 
on their title-pages. None of these six plays 
have any internal claim to Shakespeare’s 
authorship, hut aU. were included in the third 
folio of his collected works (1664). Schlegel 
and a few other critics have, on no grounds 
that merit acceptance, detected signs of 
Shakespeare's work in ‘ The Yorkshire Tra- 


gedy ; ’ it is ‘ a coarse, crude, and vigorous 
impromptu,’ which is clearly by a for leis 
experienced hand. With e\en smaller jus- 
tihcation, the worthless old play on the sub- 
ject of Ring John was attributed to Shake- 
^eare in the re-issues of 1611 and 1623, 
But poems as well as plays iu which Shake- 
speare bad no hand were deceptively placed 
to his credit. In 1699 William Jaggard, 
another piratical publisher, issued a volume 
which he entitled ‘The Passionate Pilgrim, 
by W. Shakespeare.’ Jaggard induded two 
sonnets by Shakespeare which were not pre- 
viously in print, and three poems drawn 
from the already published ‘Love’s Labour's 
Lost;’ but the bulk of the volume was by 
Richard Barnfield and others (cf. Ha.lli- 
WEtt-PHTLLiBS, i. 401-4, for analysis of 
volume). When a third edition of the ‘ Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 'was printed in 1612, Shake- 
speare gently raised objection, according to 
Heywood’s ‘ Apology for Actors ’ (1612), to 
the unwarranted use (‘ altogether unknown 
to him’) of his name, and it was apparently 
removed from the title-page of some copies 
In 1601 Shakespeare’s full uome was ap- 
pended to ‘ a poetical eesaie on the Turtle 
and the Phoenix,’ which was published in 
Robert Chester's ‘ Love’s Martyr,’ a collec- 
tion of poems W Marston, Cha^an, Jonson, 
and otWs. lliis obscure alleKoty may be 
from Shakespeare’s pen; happily he wrote 
nothing else of like waracter, 

Shakespeare, in middle life, brought to 
practical affairs a singularly sane and sober 
temperament. The anonymous 
author of 'Ratseis Ghost ’(1606) 
practical [see Raisev, Gauaxiee] cyni- 
mratf”" caUy urged an unnamed actor of 
repute, who has been identified 
with Shakespeare, to practise the utmost 
frugality in London. ‘When thou feeiest 
thy purse well lined (the counsellor pro- 
ceeded), buy thee some place or lordship in 
the country that, growing weary of playing, 
thy money may there bring thee to dignitie 
and reputation.’ It was t^ prosaic course 
of conduct that Shakespeare followed. As 
soon as his position in his profession was as- 
sured, he devoted his energies to re-establish- 
ing the fallen frrtones of his family in his 
native place, and to acquiring for himself 
and his successors the status of gentlefolk. 

, His father’s pecuniary embar- 
rassments had steadily increased 
since his son’s departure. Cre- 
ditors harassed him unceasingly. In 1687 
one Nicholas Lane pursued him for a debt 
for which he had become liable as surety 
for his brother Henry, Through 1683 and 
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1689 he retaliated mth pertinacity on a 
debtor named John Tompson. But m 1591 
a creditor, Adrian Quiney, obtained a •writ 
of distraint against him, and although in 
1693 he attested inventories taken on the 
death of t-wo neighbours, Ealph Shaw and 
Henry Field, father of the printer, he was on 
35 Dec. of the same year ' presented ’ as a 
recusant for absenting himself from church. 
The commissioners repotted that his absence 
was probably due to ‘fear of process for 
debt.’ He figures for the last time in the 
proceedings of the local court, in his cus- 
tomary rme of defendant, in March 1595, 
and there is every indication that in that 
year he retired from trade, vanquished at 
every point. In J anuary 1696-7 he conveyed 
a slip of land attached to his dwelling in 
Henley Street to one George Badger. There 
is a likelihood that the poet's wire fared, in 
the poet's absence, no better. The only con- 
temporary mention made of her between 
„ , her marriage in 1582 and her 
husband's death in 1610 is as the 
borrower at an unascertained 
date ^oubtleasbeforel695)of forty shillings 
from Thomas "Whittington, who had formerly 
been her father's shepherd. The money was 
unpaid when Whittington died in 1601, and 
he directed his executor to recover the sum 
from the poet and distribute it among the 
^orof Strotford (HAU;iWBCi-Pn:iu.ipps, ii. 

It was probably in 1596 that Shakespeare 
returned, after nearly eleven years’ absence, 
to his native to'wn, and worked a revolution 
in the afiairs of his family. The prosecutions 
of his father in the local court then ceased. 
Thenceforth the poet’s relations with Strat- 
ford were uninterrupted. He still resided in 
London for most of the year ; but until the 
close of his professional career he paid the 
town at least one annual visit, and he was 
always formally described os ‘ of Stratford- 
on-Avon, gentleman.' He was no doubt 
there on 11 Aug. 1696, when his only son, 
Hamnet, was buried in the parish church; 
the boy was eleven and a half years old. 

Two months later the bankrupt father, 
took a step, by way of regaining his prestige 
which must be assigned to his son’s interven- 
tion. On 30 Oct. 1698 John Shakespeare ap- 
, plied for a coat-of-arms in con- 
atms!**” sideration, it was stated in the 
first draft-grant, of the services of 
his ancestors to Henry VII, and of his 
having married Mary Arden. A second com- 
of the draft altered ‘ ancestors ' to ‘ graurf. 
father.’ The application does not seem to 
have been persisted in (cf. Miscellanea Genea- 
logioa et JXeraldka, 2nd ser. 1836, i, 109), 


A new grant was drafted by the coUege of 
arms three years later, when it was allegad 
that a coat-ot-arms had been assigned* to 
John while he was haihffof Stratford? In the 
draft of 1699 greater emphasis was laid on 
the gentle descent of Shakespeare’s mother 
the arms of whose family her children were 
authorised to quarter with their own. But 
this draft, like the first, remained uncon- 
firmed. The fiither’a arms were described as 
‘ gold on a bend sable a spear of the first 
the point steeled proper, and for his crest or 
cognisance, a falcon Iris wings displayed 
argent standing on a wreath of hia colours 
supporting a spear gold steeled as nforesrid: 
set upon a helmet with mantels and tassels ’ 
In the margm of the first draft a pen sketch 
|a given, with the motto ‘ Non sanz droict • ' 
in the draft of 1599 the arms both of Shake- 
speare and of the Arden family are verv 
rouglily tricked {Semld and Genealoffia, 
i. 610 ; HALiiWBLvPnn,LiPP3, ii. 56, CO;. 
Two copies of the draft of 1596 and one of 
that of 1609 are at the college of arms. 
Although no evidence survives to show that 
the poet used the arms personally, they are 
prominently displayed on hia tomb; they 
appear on the seal and tomb of his elder 
daughter Susanna, Impaled with those ofher 
husband; and they were quartered by Thomas 
Nash, the first husband of the poet’s grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth Hall (French, Gtnealo- 
giea Shalcogpeareana, p. 413). 

In l.lfif the poet took in his own person a 
more effective step in the way of rehabilitat- 
ing himself and liis family in the 
NewFJMB.* ^8 fellow townsmen. On 

4 May he purchased the largest 
house in the toivn, known as N ew Place. It 
had been built by Sir Hugh Olopton [q. v.} 
more than a century before, and seems to 
have fallen into a ruinous condition. But 
Shakespeare paid for it, with two bams and 
two gardens, the then substantial sum of 
60/. Owing to the sudden death of the 
vendor, "William "Underhill, on 7 July 1697, 
the original transfer of the property was left 
at the time incomplete. Underhill’e son Folk 
died a felon, and he was succeeded in the fa- 
mily e.stBtes by his brother Hercules, who on 
coming of age, May 1602, completed in a new 
deed the transfer of New Place to Shakespeare 
{Notes and Quenes, 8th ser. v. 478). On 
4 Feb. 1697-8 Shakespeare was described lu a 
householder in Chapel Street ward, in which 
New Place wos situated, and as the owner of 
ten quarters of com. The inventory was- 
made owing to the presence of famine in the 
to'wn, and very few inhabitants were cre- 
dited with n larger holding. In the same- 
year (1608) he procured stone for the repair 
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of the house, and before 1602 had planted 
s fruit orchard. He is traditionallj said to 
hove interested himself in the garden, and 
to have planted (after 1609) with hie own 
Wds a mulberry tree, which was long a 
prominent feature of it. "When this w as cut 
down, in 1758, numerous relics were made 
horn it, and were treated with an almost 
superstitious veneration (Haiuwell-Phil- 
XiPB, i. 411-16). Shakespeare does not ap- 
pear to have permanently settled at Xew 
Place till 1611. In 1609 the house, or part 
of it, was occupied by the town clerk, 
Thomas Greene, * alias Shakespeare,’ who 
claimed to he the poet's cousin. His grand- 
mother seems to have been a Shakespeare. 
JQp often acted as the poet’s legal adviser. 

It was doubtless under Shakespeare’s Zi- 
danes that his father and mother set on foot 
m November 1697 — six months after the 
acquisition of New Place — a lawsuit against 
John Lambert for the recovery of the mort- 
gaged estate of Asbies in Wilmcote. The 
htigation dragged on for some years without 
result. Three letters written during 1598 
by leading men at Stratford are still extant 
among the corporation’s archives, and leave 
no doubt of the reputation for wealth and 
influence with whlcn the purchase of New 
Place invested the poet in his fellow-towns- 
men’s eyes. Abraham Sturley, who was once 
ippeoisfor tailiff, writing early in l."98, ap- 
ua from Ilia parently to a brother in London, 
‘ This is one special remem- 
° ' brance from our fathers motion. 

It seemeth by him that our countryman, 
Mr. Sholcspere, is willing to disburse some 
money upon some odd yardland or other 
St Shottery, or near about us ; he thinketh 
it a very fit pattern to move him to deal 
in the matter of our tithes. By the instruc- 
tions you can give him thereof, and by the 
friends he can make therefor, we think it a 
fair mark for him to shoot at, and would do 
us much good.’ Bichard Quiney, another 
townsman, father of Thomas (afterwards one 
of Shakespeare’s two sons-in-law), was, in 
the autumn of the same year, harassed by 
debt, and on 26 Oct. appealed to Shake- 
speare for a loan of money. ‘ Loving coun- 
twman,’ the appfication ran, 'I am hold 
of you as of a friend craving your help with 
xsxH’ Quiney was staying at the Bell in 
Carter Lane, London, and his main business 
in the metropolis was to procure exemption 
for the town of Stratford from the payment 
of a subsidy, Abraham Sturley pointed 
out to him in a letter dated 4 Nov. 1698 
that since the town was wholly unable, in 
consequence of the dearth of corn, to pay the 
tax, he hoped ‘that out countryman, Mr. 


I "Win. Shak., would procure us money, which 
1 will like of, os I shall hear when, and 
where, and how,’ 

The financial prosperity, to which this cor- 
respondence and the transactions immedi- 
riimnciai preceding it point, has been 

natition treated as one of the chief mys- 
iiefore 1689 . teries of Shakespeare’s career, but 
the difficulties have been exaggerated. It 
was not until 1599, when the Globe Theatre 
was built, that he acquired any share in 
the profits of a playhouse. But his rev euues 
as a successful dramatist and actor were by 
no means contemptible at an earlier date. 
His gains in the capacity of dramatist were 
certainly small. The highest price known to 
have been paid to an author for a play by an 
acting company was lOf.; 6f. was the ordi- 
nary rate. (In order to compare the sums 
mentioned hero with the present currency, 
they should he multiplied by ten.) The 
publication of a play produced no profit for 
the author. The nineteen plays which may 
he set to Shakespeare's credit between 1591 
and 1699 cannot consequently have brought 
him more than 150i., or some 17f. a year, 
Bnt ns an actor his income was far larger. 
An efficient actor received in 1635 as large 
a regular salary as 180/. The lowest known 
valuation set an actor’s wages at 3*. a day, 
or about 45/. a vear. Shakespeare's emolu- 
ments as an actor in 1509 are not likely to 
have fallen below 100/. : while the remunera- 
tion diie to performances at court or in 
noblemen’s houses, if the accounts of 1694 
ha accepted as the basis of reckoning, added 
some 16/. Shakespeare’s friendly relations, 
too, with the printer Field, secured him, 
despite the absence of any copyright law, 

I some part of the profits m the large and 
I continuous sole of his poems. Thus over 
j 130/, (equal to 1,300/. ot to-day) would ho 
Shakespeare’s average annual revenue before 
1609. Such a sum would he regarded as 
a substantial income in a country tow n. 
According to the author of ‘Batseis Ghost,’ 
Shakespeare practised in Loudon a strict 
frugality, and there seems no reason why he 
I should not have been able in 1607 to draw 
from his savings 60/. wherewith to buy New 
, Place. 'Whether hisincomeoTsavings wholly 
I justified his fellow-townsmen's opinion of 
his wealth in 1508, or sufficed between 1507 
I and 1699 to meet his e:raenses, in rebuilding 
' the house, stockmg the barns with grain, and 
in various legal proceedings, may he ques- 
tioned. Accoraing to tradition, Southampton 
gave him a large gift of money to enablekim 
' to go throng with’ a purchase to which 
he had a mind. A munificent gift, added 
to professional gains, would amply account 
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for Shakespeare’s financial position before 
1699. 

After 1599 liis sources of income fifom 
the theatre greatly increased. In 1636 the 
piniinoiai Richard Bni- 

poaition bagewsre engaged in litigation 
after 1609 . respecting their prrarietary rights j 
in the two playhouses, the Q-lobe and the 
Rlackfriars theatres. The documents relat- 
ing to this litigation simply authentic,! 
although not very detailed, information of 
Shakespeare’s interest in theatrical property.' 
Richard Burbage, with his brother Cuthbert, 
erected at their sole cost the Globe Theatre 
in the winter of 1698-9, and the Blackftiars, 
which their father was building at the time 
of his death in 1697, was auo their pro-' 
perby. After completing the Globe they 
leased out, for twenty-one years, shares in the 
receipts to ‘ those deserving men Shakespeare, ' 
llumings, CondeU, Philips, and others.*^ All 
the shareholders named were, like Burbage, 
active members of Shakespeare’s company of 
players. The shares, which numbered sixteen ' 
in aB, carried with them the obligation of 
providing for the expenses of the playhouse, 
and were doubtless in the first instance 
freely bestowed. Hamlet claims, in the play 
scene (ni, ii. 293), that the success of his 
improvised tragedy would ' get him a fellow- 
ship in a cry or players’ — a proof that a 
successful dramatist might reasonably expect 
such a reward for a conspicuous effort ilow 
many shares originally lell to Shakespeare 
there is no means of determining. Records 
of later subdivisions suggest that they did 
not exceed two. But the Globe was an 
exceptionally popular playhouse, and its re- 
ceipts were large. In ‘ Hamlet ’ both a share 
and a half-shore of ' a fellowship in a cry 
of players’ ore described as assets of en- 
viable value (in. ii. S94-6). According to 
the documents of 1636, an actor-sborer attbe 
Globe received above 2001. a year on each 
shore, besides his actor's salary of 1801. Thus 
Shakespeare drew from the Globe Theatre, at 
the lowest estimate, more than 6001. a year 
in all. His interest in the Blackfriars 
Theatre was comparatively unimportant, and 
is less easy to estimate. The often quoted 
documents on which Collier depended to 
prove him a substantial shareholder in that 
playhouse have been long proved to be 
forgeries. The pleas in the lawsuit of 1685 
show that the Burbages, the owners, leased 
the Blackfriars Theatre after its estahUsh- 
ment in 1607 for a long term of years to the 
master of the children of the ohapel, but 
bought out the lessee at the end of 1609, and 
then' placed’ in it ‘ men-players which were 
Hemings, CondeU, Shakespeare, &c.’ To 
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these and other actors they allotted shares in 
the receipts, the shares numbering ei^ht in 
all. The profits were far smaller t£ui at 
the Globe, and if Shakespeare held one share 
(certainty on the point is impossible) it 
added not more than 1007. a year to his in- 
come, and that not until 1610. 

His remuneration as dramatist for the 
seventeen plays completed between 1699 and 
1611 may he estimated, in con- 
sideration of their exceptional 
populMity,atl70/. or some 167, a 
year, while the increase in the number of 
court performances under James I, and the 
additional favour bestowed on Shakaspeare’s 
company, may weU have given that source 
of income the enhanced value of 201. a year. 
"With an annual professionalincome reaching 
near 6007. a year, Shakespeare could easilv, 
with good management, have completed 
those purchases of houses and land at Strat- 
ford on which he laid out a total sum of 
9707. between 1699 and 1613, or an annual 
average of 707. These properties, it must 
be Temembered, represented investments, 
and he drew rent from most of them. He 
I traded, too, in ogrioultural produce. There is 
nothing inherently improbable in the state- 
ment of John "Ward, the seventeenth-centniy 
vioar of Stratford, that in his last years ‘he 
spent at the rate of a thousand a year, as I 
' have heard,’ although we may reasonably 
make ollowancefor exaggeration in the round 
figures. Shakespeare realised his theatrical 
shares several years before hie death in 1616, 
when be left, according to his wiU, 8607. in 
money in addition to his real estate and per- 
sonal belongings. His friends and feUow- 
actors,Heming and CondeU, amassed equally 
large, if not larger, fortunes, while a contem- 
porary theatrical proprietor, Edward Alleyn, 
purolmsedthe manor of Dulwich for 10,0007. 
(in money of his own day), and devoted it, 
with mudi other property, to public uses, at 
the same time as he made ample provision 
for his family out of the residue of Ms estate. 
Gifts from patrons may have continued to oc- 
casionally augment Shakespeare’s resources, 
but his wealth can he satisfactorily assigned 
to hatter attested agencies. There is no 
ground for treating it as of mysterious oii^ 
(of. Halliweh^Piuiuipm, i. 312-19 ; Fleix, 
Stage, pp. 324-^. 

Between 1699 and 1611, while London 
remained Shakespeare’s chief home, he built 
up his estate at Stratford. In 1601 his father 
died, being burled on 8 Sept. He apparently 
left no will, and the poet, as the eldest 
son, inherited the houses in Henley Streel^ 
the only portion of the elder Shakespeare’s 
or his wife’s property which had not been 
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^enated to creditors. Shakespeare per- 
mitted his mother to reade in one of the 
Henlej Street houses till her death (she 
‘iras buried 9 Sept. 16(B), and he derived a 
modest rent &om the other. On 
diSf™” ^ purchased of the 

erfateat rich lando'U'ners William and 
Combe of Stratford, for 
“ ’ ■ 320f., 107 acres of arable land 

near the town. The conveyanee was deli- 
vered, in the poet’s absence, to his brother 
Gilbert, ‘ to the use of the within named Wil- 
liam Shakespere’ (HAi.LiWEii>PmiiiPPf, 
ii. 17-19). k third purchase quickly fol- 
lowed. On 38 Sept. 1602, at a court baron of 
the manor of Rowington, one Walter Getley 
tiansferred to the poet a cottage and garden 
which were situated at Chapel Lane, op- 
posite the lower grounds of New Place. 
They were held practically in fee-simple at 
the annual rental of 2s. Qd. It appears from 
the roll that Shalcespeare did not attend the 
manorial court then held at Rowiugton, and 
it was stipulated that the estate should re- 
main in the hands of the lad? of the manor 
until he completed the purcuase in person. 
At a later period he was admitted to the 
copyhold, and he settled the remainder on 
his two daughters in fee. In April 1610 
he purchased from the Combes 20 acres of 
pasture land, to add to the 107 of arable 
land that he had acquired of the :ame owners 
in 1603. 

As early as 1398 Abraham Sturley had 
suggested that Shakespeare should purchase 
the tithes of Stratford. Seven 
Baatford years later he became their part 
titles. owner, and thus conspicuously 
extended his locm influence. On 24 July 
1606 he bought for 440f. of Ralph Huband 
an nnexpired term of thirty-one years of a 
ninety-two years’ lease of a moiety of the 
tithes of Stratford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, 
and Welcombe. The moiety was subject to 
a rent of 17 i. to the corporation, who were 
the reversionary owners on the lease’s expi- 
ration, and of 61. to John Barker, the heir of 
a former proprietor. The investment brought 
Shakespeare, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, a net income of S81, a year, and 
the refusal of persona who claimed an inte- 
rest in the other moiety to acknowledge the 
full extent of their liability to the corpora- 
tion led that body to demand from the poet 
payments justly due from others. After 
1609 he joined with two interested persons, 
Richard Lane ofAwston and Thomas Greene, 
tie town clerk of Stratford, in a suit in 
chancery to determine the exact responsi- 
bilities of all the tithe-owners, and in 1012 
they presented a hill of complaint to Lord- 
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chanceUot Ellesmere, with what result is 
unknown. 

Shakespeare inherited his father's love of 
litigation, and stood rigorously by hi« rights. 

In March IGCX) he recovered in 
BmiJuSt'. London a debt of 7t. from one 
John Clayton. In July 1604, in 
the local court at Stratford, he sued oue 
Philip Rogers, to whom he had supplied 
since the preceding March malt to the 
value of 12. 19s. lOd., and had on 25 .Tune 
lent 2s. in cash. Piogers paid back 6s., and 
Sbakespuare sought the balance of the 
account, 12. los. lOd, During 1C08 and 
1609 he was at law with another fellow- 
townsman, John Addenbroke. On 16 Peb. 
1609 Shakespeare, who was apparently re- 
presented by Thomas Greene, obtained judg- 
ment from a jury against Addenbroke for 
the payment of 02., and 12. 5s. costs, but 
Addenbroke left the town, and the triumph 
proved barren. Shakespeare avenged him- 
self by proceeding against one Thomas 
Hame%, who had acted as the absconding 
debtor'a bml (HiLiiwEiirPHiiupps, ii. 
77-80). 

"With an inconsistency that is more appa- 
rent than real, the astute business tranaac- 
uieniiT tions of these jreara (1697-1611 ) 
TOtism synchronise with the produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s noblest lite- 
rary work— of bis most sustained and serious 
efforts in comedy, tragedy, and romance. 
In 1609, after abanJoniug English history in 
‘Henry V,’ he produced in rapid succession 
his three most perfect essays in comedy— 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ ‘Astou like it,’ 
and ‘Twelfth Night.’ Their good-humoured 
tone seems to reveal their anthor in his 
happiest frame of mind; in each the gaiety 
and tendenuiss of youthful womanhood are 
e.\'hibited in fascinating union; while Shake- 
speare rarely put his lyric gift to better 
advantage tnan in the songs with which the 
three plays are interspersed. The first two 
were entered on the ‘Stationem’ Registers' 
before 4 Aag. 1600, on which day a prohi- 
bition was set ontheir publication, as well as 
on the publication of ‘ Henry V ’ and J enson’a 
‘Every .Man in his Humour.' Probably 
the acting company found the publication of 
plays injorions to tbeir rights in them, and 
sought to stop the practice. Nevertheless, 
‘Much Ado,’ like ‘ Henry V,’ was published 
before the close of the year. 'As you like 
it,’ like ‘Twelfth Night,’ was not printed till 
it appeared in the folio. 

In ‘Much Ado,’ which appears to have 
been written in 1699, the brilliant comedy of 
Benedick andBeatrice, and of the blundering 
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watchmen Dogberry and Verges, is wholly 1.108). A play of the same title was known 
original ; hut the sombre story of Hero and as early as 1589, and was acted in lo9i bv 
, Claudio with which it is entwined Shakespeare’s company. Shakespeare’s piece 

Mueii Aao. jg f jQjjj Italian source, which is a penetrating study of political life' 

either from Bandello {Novel, xxii.) through is exceptionally well planned and balanced’ 
Belleforest’s ‘ Histoires Tragiques,’ or from The characters of Brutus, Antony, and Cas- 
Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso ’ through Sir sius are exhibited with faultless art. 

John Harington’s translation (canto v.) 'As Meanwhile, Shakespeare’s friend Ben Jon- 
youlike it,’ which quicdcly followed, is a dra- son was engaged in bitter warfare with his 
matic adaptation of Lodge’s romance, ‘ Eosa- , lellow-dromatists, Morston and 

, ^do. Euphues Golden Legacie ’ quamiaf'"' * Dekker, and in 1601 Jonson, in his 

likeSi?” (1690), but Shakespeare added ‘ Poetaster ’^cted by the children 

three new charactors of first-rate of the chapel at the Mackfriars Theatre) 
interest — Jaques the meditative cynic, the efiectively held his opponents up to ridicule' 
fool Touchstone, and the hoyden Audrey, while they retorted in like fashion (cf. Fns’ 
The date of ‘Twelfth Night’ is probably SJtakespeaye and Montaiffne, Jonson 

1600. Steevens supposed that ‘ the new map figures personally in the ‘ Poetaster’ under 
. with the augmentation of the the name of Horace. Episodically he ex- 

Sigirt!’ “ Indies,’ spoken of by Maria (act presses approval of the work of another cha- 

iii. sc. ii. 1. 86), had reference to racter, Virgil, in terms so closely resembling 
the map in Linschoten’s ‘ Voyages,’ 1698, those which he is known to have applied to 
Like the ‘Comedy of Errors,’ ‘Twelfth Night’ Shakespeare that they may he regarded as 
first achieved general notice through a pre- intended to apply to him (aetv. sc.i.) Jon- 
sentation before barristers. It was produced son points out that Virgil, hy his peiie- 
at Middle Temple Hall on 2 Feb. 1601-2, and trating intuition, achieved the great elects 
Manningham, a barrister who was present, which others laboriously sought to reach 
described the performance {Diary, Camden through rules of art. 

Soo. p. 18 ; the Elizabethan Stage Society His learning labours not the school-like gloss 
repeated the play on the same stage on 10,11, That most consists of echoing words and 
and 12 Feb. 1897). Manningham wrote that terms... 

the piece was ‘much like the “Comedy of Nor any long or far-fetched circumstance — 
Errors ” or “ Menechmi ’’ in Plauta8,bat most Wrapt m the curious generalities of arts — 
like and neere to that in Italian called “In- But a direct and analytic sum 
gonni.”’ Two Italian plays entitled ‘ Gl’ In- ftf all the worth and first efihets of arts, 
gannl ’ (‘ The Cheats ’), and a third called ‘ GT -A-ad for his poesy, ’tis so rammed with life 
Ingnnnati,’ present resemblances to ‘ T welftli ^^at it shall g^her strength at life with being, 
Night ;• but it is doubtful if Shakespeare had I’”® berenJter, more admired than now. 

recourse to auy of them. Shakespeare drew Shakespeare’s attitude to Jonson’s quarrel 
the storyftom the ‘ Historie of Apolouius and hue given rise to various conjectures. In the 
SiUa’in'EiohehisFapewelltoMilitarieih'o- same year (1601) ‘The Eeturn from Pamas- 
fession' (1581), an English rendering of a tale bus' — o third piece in a triloCT of plays — 
in Ointhio’s ‘Hecatommithi,’ The charae- was ‘ acted by the students in John’s Col- 
ters of Malvolio, Sir Toby Belcb, Sir Andrew lege, Cambridge.’ In this piece, as in its two 
l^uecheek, Fabian, the clown Feste, and predecessors, Shakespeare received, both as 
Maria, who lighten the romantic pathos witft a_ playwright and a poet, high commeuda- 
their mirth, are Shakespeare’s own creations, tion, although his poems were judged to 
The ludicrous gravity of Malvolio proved reflect somewhat too largely ‘lovers lazy 
exceptionally popular on the stage. foolish languishment,’ In a prose dialogue 

In 1601 Shakespeare made a new depar- between Shakespeare’s fellow-actors Burbage 
ture. He first drew a plot from North’s and Kempe, which is a prominent feature^ of 
translation of ‘ Pliitarch’sXives ’ (167^ 2nd the ' Eeturn,’ Kempe remarks of university 
edit. 1695). On Plutarch's lives of yulius dmmatists, ‘ "Why, here’s our fellow Shake- 
Ceesar, Brutus, and Antony he based his Ms- ^eore puts them all downj ^e, and Ben 
torical tragedy of 'Julius Ctesar.’ "Weever, Johnson, too. O! that Ben Johnson is a 
in 1601, in, Ms ‘ Mirror of Martyrs,’ plainly pestilent fellow. He brought up Horace, 
■TnUus refers to the masterly speech al- giving the poets a pillj jbut our fellow 
CBBor,’ lotted by Shakespeare to Antony, Shakespeare hath given him a purge that 
1001 . of which there is no suggestion m made Mm bewray his credit.* Burbage adds: 
Plutarcb ; hence the data cannot bo ques- ' He is a shrewd fellow, indeed.’ A literal 
tioned. The general topic was olieady mmi- interpretation of this perplexing passage im- 
liat on the stage (of. Samiet, act iii. sc. it plies that Shekespeore took part against Jon- 
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•Htunlet,' 

1602. 


BOH in Ms controveray with Dehker and his 
friends. But such a conclusion is otherwise 
«iiate- uncorroborated. The general re- 

in's ferences subsequently made by 
Jbgrf par- Shakespeare (Hamlet, act ii. sc. it. 
Ueipation. interest taken 

by the public in a pending controTersy be- 
tween poets and players, and to the jealousy 
existing between men-actors and boy-actors, 
ware doubtless sug^sted by Jonson’s quarrel, 
but indicate that Aeir author maintained a 
neutral attitude, Frobab^ the ' purge ’ that 
Shakespeare was alleged to have given Jonson, 
who was perhaps in this instance credited 
with a jealousy m excess of the fact, meant 
no more than that Shakespeare had signally 
outstripped Jonson in popular esteem, pos- 
sibly as the author of 'Julius Giesar,' a sub- 
ject peculiarly in Jonson’s vein. 

At any rate in 1002 Shakespeare finally 
left Jonson and all friends and foes lagging 
&r behind. In that year he produced ' Ham- 
let,’ with Burbime in the title-role. The story 
of the prince or Denmark had been popular 
on the stage in a lost dramatic ver- 
sion by another writer as early as 
15S9, and to that version Shake- 
speare’s tragedy doubtless owed much. But 
the story was also accessible in the’Histoires 
Tragiquea ’ of Belleforest, who adapted it 
from the ' Historia Danica ’ of Saxo Gram- 
maticus. An English translation of Belle- 
forest’s ‘ il^storie of Hamblet ’ appeared in 
1608 (cf. Gebiceh tjnd M vx Moliku, Havi- 
let-Quellen, Leipzig, 1881). 

The bibliography of 'Hamlet ’ofiers a 
puzzling problem. On 26 J uly 1602 'A Book 
Ttopmblem Revenge of Hamlet, 

of Its pubii. Prmce of Denmark, as it was lately 
cstion. acted by the Lord Chamberlain 
his Servants,' was entered on the ' Stationers' 
Registers,’ audit waspublished in quarto next 
year (for Npeholaa] L[ing] and John Trun- 
dell) . The title-page stated that it had been 
' acted divers times in the city of London, as 
also in the two universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford and elsewhere.’ In all probability this 
cmdeproduction was apiratical audcarelessly 
transoribed copy of Shakespeare’s first draft of 
the play, inwhiohhe drew largelyon theolder 
piece. A revised version appeared with the 
company’s assent in 1004 os ‘ The Tragical 
ffistory of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, by 
'WiUiam Shakespeare, newly imprinted and 
enlarged to almost as much stgom as it was, 
according to the true and permet copy ’ (by 
Ifames] Rfoberts] for N[ioholas] L[uig]). 
Theconcludingwords — 'according to the bue 
and perfect copy ’ — of the title-page of the 
second quarto stomp its predecessor as sur- 
reptlHous. But the second quarto was itself 

VOL. XVII. 


printed from a copy which had been curtailed 
lor acting purposes. A third version (long 
the texttu receptta) figured in the folio of 
1628. Here some passages, not to be found 
in the quartos, appear for the first time, but 
a few others that appear in the quartos are 
omjtted. The folio text probably followed an 
acting copy which had been curtailed in a 
different lashion from that adopted in the 
second quarto (cf. Hamlet — parsllel texts of 
the first and second quarto, and first folio 
— ed. "Wilhelm Victor, Marburg, 1891 ; The 
Denonshtre Hamlets, 1860, parallel texts of 
the two quartos ; Hamlet, ed. George Mac- 
donald, loss, a study with the text of the 
folio). 

Humorous relief is supplied to the tragic 
theme by Folonius and the gravediggers, and 
if the topical references to contemporary 
theatrical history (n. ii. 350-80) could only 
count on an appreciative reception from an 
Elizabethan aumence, the pungent censure of 
actors’ perennial defects is calculated to catch 
the ear of the average playgoer of all ages. 
But ‘Hamlet’ is mainly a philosophical 
effort, a masterly study of tne reflective 
temperament in excess. The action develops 
slov^; at times there is no movement at 
all. £.xcept ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ which 
exceeds it by sixty lines, the piece is the 
longest of Shakespeare’s plays, while the 
total length of Hamlet’e seeches far exceeds 
that of those allotted by Shakespeare to any 
others of his characters. Yet the interest ex- 
cited by the character of the hero carries all 
before it, and amply accounts for the position 
of the play in popular esteem, ‘ Hamlet ' was 
the only drama by Shakespeare that was acted 
in his lifetime at the two universities. Its 
populority on the stage from its 
author’s day to our own, when it 
is as wormly welcomed in the 
theatres of France and Germany as in those 
of England and America, lends signal testi- 
mony to the eminence of Shakespeare’s dra- 
matic instinct. 

Although the difficulties of determining 
the date of ‘ Troilus and Cressida ' are very 
great, there are many grounds for 
assigning its composition to the 
earfy days of 1698. In 1599 
Dekker and Chettle were engaged by Hens- 
lowe to prepare for the Earl of Nottingham’s 
company — a rival of Shakespeue’s company 
— a play of 'Troilus and Cressida,’ of 'imeh 
no trace survives. On 7 Feh. 1802-3 James 
Roberts obtained a license for ‘ the books of 
Ikoilus and Cresseda as yt is acted bymy lord 
chamberlens men,’ i.e. Shakespeare’s com- 
pany (Abbeb, iii. 226). Roberts printed the 
second quarto of ‘ Hamlet ’ and others of 
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Shakespeare’s pla^s ; but bis effort to pub- 
lish ‘ Troilus ’ proved abortive o-wing to the 
interposition of the players. The metrical 
characteristics — ^the regularity of the blank 
verse — powerfully confirm the date of com- 

g osition which Boberts’s Ucense suggests. 

ix years later, however, on 28 Jan. 1 d 08-9, 
a new license for the issue of ‘ a booke called 
the history of Troylus and Oressida ’ was 
granted to Bichard B onion and Henry W alley 
p. 400), and these publishers, more for- 
tunate than Boberts, soon printed a quarto 
with Shakespeare’s full name as author. In 
a bombastic advertisement, in which they 
paid high-flown compliments to the author 
as a writer of comedies, they deflantly boasted 
that the ' grand possessors ' — ^i.e. the owners 
— of the play deprecated the publication, 
and they asserted, by way of enhancing the 
value of what were obviously stolen wares, 
that the piece was new and unacted. This 
statement was probably a commercial trick, 
rendered safe from immediate detection by 
the fact that the play had not been pro- 
duced for six years. Perhaps, too, it was 
speciously justiued by recent revisions which 
tWr edition embodied. At the time of 
publication a revival was in contemplation. 
Later in 1600 a second quarto appeared 
without the preliminary address, and bear- 
ing on the title-page the additional words, 
'As it was acted hy the king’s majesty’s 
servants at the G-lobe.’ 

The sto^ was mainly drawn from 
Chaucer’s ‘Troilus and Gresseide,’ but Shake- 
speare seems also to have consulted Lydgate’s 
'Troy Book’ and Chapman’s translation of 
Homer’s ‘Iliad.’ Indeflance of his authorities, 
he invested with contemptible characteris- 
tics nearly all the Greek heroes who fought 
against Troy. Helen and Cresaida ore pre- 
sented as heartless coquettes. In style the 
work is unequal, but in the speei^es of 
Ulysses Shakespeare concentrates a mass of 
pithily expressed worldly wisdom, much of 
which has obtained proverbial currency. 

Despite the association of Shakespeare’s 
company with the rebdlion of 1601, it re- 
tained its hold on court favour till the close 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and as late as 2 Eeb. 
1603 entertained the dying queen at Bich- 
Queen xiim- death Oil 24 March 

dsatii, 1608 drew from Shakespeare’s 
M itooii early eulogist, Chettle, a vain 
" appeal to him, under the fancrM 

name of MeUcmrt, to 
Drop from his honied muse one sable tears, 

To moame her death that gracid his desert, 
And to his laies opened her loyall eare 

Moumiitff Garment, 1608, sign. 
D. 3). But fibs withdrawal of one royal 
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patron only supplied Shakespeare and his 
friends with another, who proved even more 
hberalaud appreciative. On 19 Mav ieo.‘> 
very soon after James I’s accession, a rovd 
license was granted to Shakespeare and other 
actors ‘ freely to use and exercise the arte and 
faeultie of playing comedies, tragedies, his- 
tories, enterludes,moraUs,pastoralles, stage- 
plaiee, and snob other like astbeyhave already 
studied, or hereafter shall use or studie aswell 
for the recreation of our loving snhjectes as 
for our solace and pleasure, when we shall 
thinke good to see them during our pleasure.’ 
The Globe Theatre was noted as the customary 
scene of their labours, but permission was 
granted to them to perform in the town- 
hall or moot-hall of any country town. Ten 
actors are named. Lawrence 
J^etcher stands flrst on the list ; 
he had already performed before 
James in Scotland in 1699 and 1601. Sh^e- 
speare comes second and Burbage third- 
the rest were doubtless all members of the 
lord chamberlain’s company. The company 
was thenceforth styled the king’s company, 
while its members became ‘ the king’s ser- 
vants.’ Shakespeare’s plays were repeatedly 
performed at court, and Oldys related that 
James wrote Shakespeare a letter in his own 
hand, which was at one time in the posses- 
sion of Sir William D’Avenant, end after- 
wards, according to Lintot, in that of John 
Sheffidd, duke of Buckingham. In Decem- 
ber 1608 the company pmormed at Wilton 
while the king was on a visit to William 
Herbert, third earl of Pembroke. At the 
time the prevalence of the plague had led to 
the closing of the theatres in London, and 
James sent the Mug’s players a gift of 304 
On 16 March 1604 the company walked 
from the Tower of London to Westminster 
in the procession which accompanied the 
kmg on his formal entry into London, and 
in August they were all summoned to at- 
tend at Somerset House on the occasion of 
the ariivol there of the new Spanish am- 
bassador, Juan de Taxis, Gonde de Wlla 
Mediana. 

Under the incentive of such exalted 
patronage, Shakespeare’s activity redoubled. 
• otbBUo ' other causes must he assigned 
ana'Hea- his ahsoiption daring the next 
sure fox gix years in the Mghest themes 
ireasuie.’ tragedy, and the mtensity and 
energy which thencKorth illumined every 
scene that he contrived. To 1604 the com-- 
position of two of his greatest plays can he 
confidently assigned. ‘ Othello ’was doubt- 
less the flrst new piece by Shakespeare that 
was acted before James. It was produced 
at Whitehall on 1 Nov. ‘ Measure for Meo* 
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guia’ folloTred on 26 Dec. Neithei was 
printed in Shakespeare's lifetime. ‘ OtheUo ’ 
was re-created firom a painful stoij found in 
Ciathio’s ‘ Hecatommithi ’ (decad rii. nor. 6), 
and not known to have been translated into 
English. The tra^dy displays to magnifi- 
cent advantage the wmatist’s 'fully matured 
powers. An unfaltering equilibriiun is main- 
tained in the treatment of both plot and 
characters. The perilous story of ‘Measure 
for Meaanre ’ also comes from Cinthio, who 
made it the subiect not only of a romance, 
but of a tragedy called ‘Epitia.’ There is 
a likelihood that Shakespeare knew Cinthio’s 
lay, which was untranmated. The romance 
ad been twice rendered into English by 
George Wlietstone [q. v.l — ^in his play of 
‘Promos and Cassandra’ (1578), and in his 
collection of prose tales, ‘Beptomeran ofCivil 
Discources’ (1682). In ‘Measure for Mea- 
sure ’ Shake^eore treated with a solemnity 
thatseema at timestinged by cynicism the cor- 
ruption with which unchecked sexual passion 
threatens society. The duke’s leference to 
his dislike of mobs, despite bis love of bis 
people, was perhaps penned in deference to 
James I, whose horror of crowds was noto- 
rious (act i. sc. i. 67-73), 

In ‘Macbeth,’ which Shakespeare began 
in 1605 and completed next year, he em- 
•Maobeti..- a_ setting whoUy in har- 

mony with the accession of a 
Scottish king. The story was drawn from 
Holinsbed’s ' Chronicle of Scottish History,’ 
with occasional reference, pezhape, to earlier 
Scottish sources (cf. Af/^esum, 26 July 
1806). The supernatural machinery of the 
three witches accorded with the Irinka super- 
stitious faith in demonology ; the ^amatist 
lavished full syn^athy on Banquo, James’s 
ancestor; while Macbeth’s vision of Mags 
carrying * twofold halls and treble sceptres' 
(iv. 1 . 20) plainly alludes to the union of Scot- 
land withEnglandandIreland under James’s 
sway. The allusion by the porter (act ii sc. 
iii. 9) to the ‘equivocator . , . who com- 
mitted treason’ was perhaps suggested by 
the defence of the doctriae of equivocation 
made by tbs iesuit Henry GsanettJ[q.v.], who 
was executed early in 1606 for his shore in 
the ‘ gunpowder plot.’ Much scenic elabora- 
tion characterised the production. Dr. Simon 
Eormon [q. v.] witnessed a performance of 
the tragedy at the Globe in April 1611, and 
noted Uiat Macbeth andBan^o entered the 
stage on horseback, and that Banquo’s ghost 
was materially represented (act lii, sc. iv. 
40 seq.) The characters of Macbeth end his 
wife ore depicted with the utmost subtlety 
and concentrated insii^ht. Howhere, more- 
over, has Shakespeare introduced comic relief 


into a tragedy with bolder effect than in the 
porter’s speech after the murder of Duncan 
(act ii. sc. iii. 1 seq.) The theory that this 
and a few other passages were from another 
hand dees not merit acceptance (cf. Macbeth, 
ed. Clark and Wright, Clarendon Press Ser.) 
The resemblances between Thomas Middle- 
ton’s ‘Witch’ and portions of ‘Macbeth’ 
may safely be ascimed to plagiarism on 
Middleton’s part. Of two songs which, 
according to the stage directions, were to be 
sung in ‘ Macbeth’ (^t iii. sc. v. and act iv. 
sc. 1 ,), only the first line of each is noted 
there, but songs beginning with the same 
lines are set out in full in Middleton’s play ; 
they were probably by Middleton, and were in- 
terpolated oy actors inastageversionof ‘Mac- 
beth ; ’ the piece was not printed until 1623. 

‘Eing Lear’ was written during 1606, 
and was produced before the court at White- 
_ , haU on the night of 26 Dec. of 

King liar. yg^_ It Was entered on the 
‘ Stationere’ Begisters ’ on 26 Nov. 1607, and 
two editions, pimlished by Nathaniel Butter, 
appeared in the following year; neither 
exactly corresponds with the other or with 
the accepted text of the folio, lake ‘Mac- 
beth,’ it was maiuly founded on Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicle.’ The leading theme had been 
dramatised as early es 1693, but Shakespeare’s 
attention was no doubt directed to it by the 
publication of on adaptation of Holinahed’s 
version in 1605 under the title of ‘The True 
Chronicle History of Bing Leix and his three 
Daughters — Gonorill, Hagan, and Cordelia.' 
Shakespeare did not ad&re closely to his 
He invested the tale of Lear with 
a hopelessly tramc conclusion, and on it he 
grafted the equally distresaWtale of Glouces- 
ter and his two sons, whkm he drew from 
Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ Hints for the speeches 
of Edgar when femning madness were drawn 
from Heisnet^s ‘ Decl^tion of Popish Im- 
postures,’ 1603, Ih ‘Lear’ the pitv and 
terror ofwhirii tragedy is capable reach their 
nliunnv. Theagouy — ‘the living mai^dom’ 
— ^ringing from filial ingratitude is imre- 
lieved at any point. The &ithful fool who 
attends the king jests sadly, and serves to 
intensify the pa&os. 

Althongh Shakespeare’s powers showed 
no sign of exbausidon, he reverted next year 
, (1007) to his earlier habit of col- 

laboiation, and with another’s aid 
composed two dramas — ^'Timon 
of Athens ’ and ‘ Pericles.’ An extant play 
an the subject of ‘Timon of Athens’ was 
composed in 1600 (edited from the mann- 
Bcript by Dyce in 1642), but there is nothing 
to ^ow that Shakespeua and his coadjutor 
were acquainted wiuL it. They dountleaB 

4p 2 
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derived a ^rt of their story from Painter's issued as by William Shakespeare in amanvln 1 
‘Palace of Pleasure,’ and the rest from Plu- form in 1608, and again in 1011, 1619 loV 
tarch’s ‘Life of Marc Antony’ and perhaps and 1686. It -was not included in Shak . 
a dialogue of Lucian entitled ‘ Timon,’ which speare’s collected works till 1664 
Boiordo had previously converted into a In May 1608 Edward Blount [q. v 1 en- 
comedy under the name of ‘ II Timone.’ tered in the ‘ Stationers’ Eegistere ’ by the 
Internal evidence makes it clear that Shake- authority of Sir George Buc th 

speare’s coadjutor was responsible for nearly licenser of plays, ‘ a hooke called 

the whole of acts iii. and v. But the charac- _ “ Anthony and Cleopatra.” ’ Xo 

ter of Timon himself and all the scenes copy of this date is known, and once aqain 
■which he dominates are from Shalcemeare's the_ company probably hindered the publi- 
pen. Timon is east in the mould of Lear, cation. It was first printed in the foUo of 
There seems some pound for the belief 1623. _ The source or the play is the life of 
4batShakespeare’scoadjutorin‘Timon’ was Antonius in North’s ‘Plutarch,’ and Shake- 
George WBkius [q. v.],who, in ‘The Miseries spoare closely followed the historical narra- 
of Enforced Marriage ’ (1607), first treated tive. But he breathed into the characters 
the story that afterwards served for the plot even more than his wonted fire, and invested 
of ‘ The Yorkshire Tragedy,’ At any rate, the_ whole theme with a dramatic grandeur 
. , Wilkina may safety be credited which lifts even Cleopatra's moral worthless- 

with portions of ‘ Pericles,’ a ro- ness into sublimity. The ‘happy valiancy’ 
■mantio play whimi can be referred to the same of the style, too — to use Coleridge’s admirable 
year ns ‘Timon.’ Shakespeare contributed phrase — sets the tragedy very near the 
■only acts iii. and v. and parts of iv., which zenith of his achievement, 
together form a self-contained whole, and ‘ Coriolonus ’ (first printed in 1623) simi- 
do not combine satisfactorily -with the re- larty owes its origin to North’s ‘Plutarch,’ 
maining scenes. The presence of a third ,n > although Shakespeare may have 

hand, of even inferior merit to Wilkins, has ° read the story in Painter's ‘Palace 
been suspected, and to this collaborator of Pleasure ’ (No. iv.) He adhered to the 
(perhaps William Rowley) may be best as- text of Plutarch with the utmost literalness, 
signed the three scenes of purposeless coarse- The metrical characteristics prove the plsv 
ness which take place in or before a brothel to have been ■written at the same period, 
(iv.2,6,and6). From so distributed a respon- probably in the same year as ‘Antony and 
sibility the piece naturally suffers. It lacks Cleopatra’ (1608). In its austere temper it 
homogeneity, and the story is helped out by contrasts at all points with its predecessor, 
dumb shows and prologues. But a matured The courageous self-reliance of Coriolanns's 
frlicity of expression characterises Shake- mother,| volumnia, is severely contrasted 
speare’a o-wn contributions, which chaiun- ■with the submissive gentleness of Yiwilia, 
ingty narrate the romantic quest of Pericles Coriolanns’s wife. The hero falls a vustim 
for his daughter Marina, who was born to unchecked pride of caste, but for the 
and abandoned in a ship^wreck. At many rabble, who procure Coriolanus’s overthrow, 
points he here anticipated his latest dramatic Shakespeare shows ironical contempt, 
■effects. The shipwreck is depicted (act iv.l) In ‘Cymbeline,’ ‘Winter's Tide,’ and 
«B impressively as in the ‘ Tempest,’ and ‘Tempest,’ the three latest plays that came 
Marina and her mother Thaisa enjoy many . from Shakespeare's unaided pen, 

experiences in common ■with Ferdita and piaji. " he dealt with romantic themes 
Hermione in the ‘ Winter’s Tale.’ The pro- which all end happily, but he in- 

logues, which were not by Shakespeare, were stilled into them a pathos which sets them 
spoken by an actor representing the mediie- in a category of their own apart alike from 
val poet if ohn Gower, who versified the story comedy and tragedy. The placidity of tone 
under the title of ‘Apollonius of Tyre' in his conspicuous in these three plays has been 
‘Confeesio Amantis.’ It is also mund in a often contrasted with the storm and stress 
prose translation (from the French), which of the great tragedies that preceded them, 
was printed in La^wrence Twyne’s ' Patterne But the commonly accepted theory that 
•of Painfull Adventures ’ in 1 576, and again in traces in this change of tone a correspon^g 
1607. After the play was produced George development in the author’s o^wn emotions 
Wilkins, one of the alleged coadjutors, based ignores the objectivity of Shakespeare’s dra- 
•on it a novel called ‘The Painful Adven- matio work. Every phase of reeling lay 
tures of Pericles, Prynce of Tyre, being the within the scope of his intuition, and the 
TrueHistoryofthePlay of Pericles as it was successive order in which he approached 
Istely presented by the worthy and ancient them bore no explicable relation to the 
Poet, John Gower’ (1608). The play was course of his private life or experience. 
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In ' Cymbeline ’ he freely adapted a frag- 
ment of British history taken from Holin- 
„ , shed, interweaving with it n story 
‘Cymbeltae. Boccaccio’s ‘ Becameron ’ 
(Ifovel ix. Day 2). The Ginevra of the 
Italian novel corresponds to Shakespeare’s 
Imogen. Her story is also told in a tract 
called ‘Westward for Smelts,’ no edition 
of which earlier than 1620 is now known, 
although SteeveuB and Malone doubtfully 
assume that itwasfirstpublishedial603, and 
that it had been already laid under contribu- 
tion by Shakespeare in the ‘ Merry Wives.’ 
Dr. Forman saw ‘ Cymbeline ’ acted either in 
1610 or 1611. On Imogen Shakespeare 
lavished all the fascination of bis genius. 
The play contains the splendid lyric ‘ Fear 
no more the heat of the sun ’ (act iv. sc. ii. 
238 seq.) The poor verse of the vision of 
Dosthumus (actv. sc. iv. lines 30 seq.) most 
have been supplied by another hand. 

' A. Winter’s Tale ’ was seen by Dr. For- 
man at the Globe on 16 May 1611. It is 
, , _ , , based upon Greene’s popular ro- 
Taic.'*” ** ‘ manee which was called ‘ Pan- 
dosto ’ in the first edition of 1686, 
and subsequently ‘Dorastus and Fawnia.’ 
Shakespeare followed Greene in allotting a 
sea‘>hore to Bohemia — an error over which 
Ben Jonson, like many later critics, made 
merry ( Convenationa with Drummond, p. 16). 
But Shakespeare created the thievish pedlar 
Autolyous and the high-spirited Paulina, 
and invented the reconciliation of Leontes 
with Hermione. In Perdita, Florizelj and 
the hoy MamUius, he depicted youth in its 
most attractive guise. The mshness of 
the pastoral incident, too, surpasses that 
of all his presentations of country life, 

‘The Tempeet’ was probably the latest 
drama that he completed. In the summer of 
ri.. 1609, when a fleet, under the 
Tempest, command of Sir George Somers 
[q. v.J, had been overtaken by a storm off the 
west Indies, the admiral’s ship, the ' Sea- 
Venture,’ was driven on the Bermuda coast. 
The crew, escaping in two boats of cedar to 
Virginia, reached England in 1610. An ac- 
count of the wreck, entitled ‘ A Discovery of 
the Bermudas, otherwise called the lie of 
Divels,’ was written by Sylvester Jourdain 
or Jourdan [q. v.], one of the survivors, and 
published in October 1610. Shakespeare, 
who mentions the ‘ still vexed Beimoothes ’ 
(act i. sc. i. L 229), incorporated in ' The 
Tempest’ many hints from Jourdain. K'o 
source for the complete plot has been disco- 
vered, but the German writer, Jacob Ayrer, 
who died in 1606, dramatised a somewhat 
similar story in ‘ Die schone Sides,’ where 
the adventures of Prospero, Ferdinand, Ariel, | 


and Miranda are roughly anticipated (printed 
in CoHir). English actors were performing 
at Nuremberg, where Ayrer lived, in 1604 
and 1606, and may have brought reports of 
the piece to Shakespeare. Ur perhaps both 
English and German plays had a common 
origin in some novel that has not yet been 
traced. Gonzalo’s description of an ideal com- 
monwealth is derived from Florio’s transla- 
tion of Montaigne’s essays (1603). A highly 
ingenious theory represents ‘ The Tempest ’ 
(which, excepting ‘ Alacbeth’ and the ‘ Two 
Gentlemen,’ is the shortest of Shake^are’s 
plays) as a masque written to celebrate the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth (like Miranda, 
an island-princess) with the Elector Fre- 
derick, This marriage took place on 14 Feb. 
1612-13, a very late date to which to assign 
the composition of the piece. The plot, 
which revolves about the forcible expulsion 
of a ruler from his dominions, and his daugh- 
ter’s wooing by the son of the usurper’s chief 
ally, is hardly one that a shrewd playwright 
would have chosen as the setting of an official 
epithslamium in honour of the daughter of 
a monarch so sensitive about his title to the 
crown as James I (cf. Universal Deoieu), 
April 1889, by Dr. E. Garnett). 

Although Shakespeare gives as free a rein 
to his imagination in the ‘Tempest’ as in 
‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and magical or 
supernatural agencies are the mainsprings of 
the plot, the tone is so solemn and impressive 
that critics may he forgiven if they detect in 
it something more than the irresponsible play 
of poetic fancy. Many of the characters seem 
the outcome of speemation respecting the 
least soluble problems of human existence. 
Ariel appears to suggest the capabilities of 
human mtellect when detached from phy- 
sical attributes. Caliban seems to typify 
human nature before the evolution of moru 
sentiment (cf. Da.xiel Wimos, Caliban, or 
the Missing Link ; Eexxn, Caliban : a Drama ; 
Bnowinxs, Caliban upon ^eboa). In Fro- 
spero, the guiding providence of the romance, 
who resigns his magic power in the closing 
scene, traces have been sought without 
much reason of the lineaments of the dra- 
matist himself, who in this play probably 
bade farewell to the enchanted wou of hia 
life. 

But if in 1611 Shakespeare flnaUy aban- 
doned dramatic composition, there seems 
T, . , Ettle doubt that he left with the 

plays, ** manager of his company unfi- 
nished drafts of more than one 
play which others were summoned at a later 
date to complete. His place at the head of 
the active dramatists was at once filled by 
John Fletcher (1679-1626) [q, v.], and 
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Bletclier, with some aid possibly from his playhouse, which was burned down- it was 
friend Philip Massingei [q.v.], probably un- rebuilt next year (cf. Court and Times of 
deitook the working up of Shakespeare’s James T). Sir Henry 'Wotton 

unfinished sketches. On 9 Sept, 1658 the vni?^ scribing the disaster on 6 July en- 
publisher Humphrey Moseley (b. v.l obtained _ titled tie piece ‘ is True mute, 

a license for the publication or a play which senting some mincipal pieces in thelieign of 
he described as ‘History of Oardenio, by HenryVUl.’ The playis loosely const^ed 
Hetcher and Shakespeare.’ It was probably and the last act ill coheres with its nre^ 
identical with the lost play, ‘Cardano, ’which deeessors. The whole resembles an ‘his- 
was acted at court in 1613. Moseley, whose torical masque.’ It was first printed in the 
description may have been fraudulent, failed folio of Shakespeare’s works in 1623 but 
to pumish the piece, and nothing is otherwise shows trues of more hands than one. ‘ The 
...t known of it. Two other pieces, three chief characters — ^the king, Queen 
^rtS.’ ° ‘ Two SToble Enamen’ and Katharine of Arragon, and Cardinal Wolsey 
‘Henry VIH,’ which are attri- — bear dear marks of Shakespeare’s beat 
buted to similar authorsMp, survive. ‘The worlnnanship ; but only act i. so. i., act ii. 
Two Noble Kinsmen’ was first printed in BC,iii.andiv. (Katharine’s trial), act iii. sc. ii. 
1634, and was written, according to the title- (Kcept 11. 204r-460), act v. sc. i., can on 
page, ‘ by the memorable worthies of their either cesthetic or metrical ground be as- 
time, Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William signed to him. These portions may, accord- 
Shakespeare, gentlemen.’ It was included ing to their metrical characteristics, be dated, 
in the folio M Beaumont and Fletcher of like ^e ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ about 1611. The 
1679. On grounds alike of aesthetic criticism remaining thirteen sc^s are from the pen 
and metrical tests, a substantial portion of of Fletcher, perhaps with occasional aid from 
the play was assigned to Shakespeare 1^ Massinger. Wblsey’s^ familiar farewell to 
Oharies Lamb, Coleridg'e, and Dyce. The OromweU (act iii. sc. ii. U. 204-460) is un- 
laat included it in his edition of Shakespeare, doubtedly W Fletcher. _ James Spedding’s 
Ooleridga detected Shakespeare’s hand in theorythatFletoherhastilycompletedShhke- 
act i., act ii. sc. i., and act iii, sc. i, and ii speare’s unfinished draft for the special pur- 
Act It. so. iii., and act v. (except sc. ii.) were pose of enabling the coj^any to celebrate 
subsequently set to his credit (SviUSiSQ, the marriage of Friuoess Elizabeth and Ele> 
iShake^eare’s Authorship of I'm Ifoble Kins- tor Falatme, which took place on 14 Feb. 
men, 1883, reprinted by New Shakspere So- 1612-13, seems fanciful. During May 1613, 
oiety, 1876; SPALDnro in. ‘Edinburgh He- according to an extant list, twenty plays 
view,’ 1847; ‘Transactions’ New Shakspere were produced at court in honour of tne 
Soc. 1874 ; ‘ Two Noble Kinsmen,’ ed. Little- event, but ‘Henry VHI ’ is not among them 
dale). All these passages develop the (Bodl. MS, Bawl. A 289; cf. Spussiks in 
main plot, which is drawn from Chaucer’s vent. Mag. 1860, reprinted in New Shak- 
'Knighfs Tale ofPolamonand Arcite,’ and spere Soc. ‘Transactions,’ 1874). Q3ie con- 
seems to have been twice dramatised pre- jectare that Massinger and Fletcher alone 
vionsly — ^in a lost play, ‘Faleemon and collaborated in ‘Henry "VTII’ (to the exdu- 
Arcyte,’ by Bichord Edw^es [q. v.], which sion of Shakespeare altogeth^) rests on 
was acted at court in 1666, and in a second equally doubtful premisses (cf. Mr, Bobsbi 
piece, called ‘Folomon and Arsett ’ (also Boxnn in New Shakspere Society ‘Gkansao- 
lost), which was furdiased by Henslowe in tions,’ 1884). 

1694, The residue is disfigured by inde- The concluding years of Shakespeare’s life 
cency and triviality, and is of no literary (1611-1616) were mainly passed at Strat- 
vulue. Some recent critics assign much of ford, and probably in 1611 he disposed of his 
the allegedShake^eareanworkto Massinger, shares in the Globe and Blackfriars theatres, 
and they narrow Shakespeare’s contribution He owned none at the date of his death, 
to the mst scene (with the opening song) But until 1614 he paid frequent visits to 
and act v. sc i. and ir. (cf. Mr, Bossbt London, where friends in sympathj with 
Boxis in ‘Transactions ’ of the New Shak- his work were alone to be frund. His plays 
spere Soc. 1882). Certainty is imposmble, continued to form the staple of court per- 
but frequent signs of Shakespeare’s work- formances. In May 1613, during the 
manship are unmistakable. Fieyeat Elizabeth’s marriage liasfdvities, 

Simimr perpl exity attends on examina- court in Heming, Shakespeare’s farmer 
tion of ‘ Henry YIII.’ It was in course of ooUeague, raoduc^ at Whitehall 

performance at the Glohe Theatre on 29 June no lese than seven of his pl^, viz. ‘ Much 
1613, when the firing of some cannon inci- Ado,’ ‘ Tempest,’ ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ ‘Sir John 
dentM to the peifotmance set fire to the Falstaff’ (i.e. ‘Meriy Wives’), ‘Othello,’ 
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‘Julius Cassai,’ and ‘Hotspui’ (doubtless 
«1 Henry IV’) (Hailktull-Philhpps, ii. 

87). Of bis actor-£riends, one of 
tbs chief, Augustine Phillips, 
died in 1605, leaving by wiU. ‘ to 
my feliowe, WiUiam Shahespeare, a thirty- 
sbiUings piece of gold.' With Burbage, 
Heming, and Conde^ his relations remained 
dose to the end. Burbage and he were cre- 
dited with having engaged together in many 
sportive adventures. The sole anecdote of 
Shakespeare recorded in his lifetime relates 
that Burbage, when playing Bichard O, 
agreed with a lady in the audience to visit 
her after the p^ormance; Shakespeare, 
overhearii^ the conversation, anticipated the 
actor’s visit, and met Burbage on his arrival 
with the quip that * William the Oonquerot 
was before Bichard the Third ' (HuranKOHJlu, 
Diary, 13 March 1601, Oamd. Sac. p. S9). 
Such gossip deserves little more acceptance 
than we later story, in the same key, which 
credits Shakespeare with the paternity of 
Sir William DAvenont [q. v.] The latter 
was baptised at Oxford on 3 March 1603, as 
the son of John D'Avenant, the landlord of 
the Crown Inn, where Shakespeare lo^ed 
in his journeys to and &om Stratford. The 
story was long current in Oxford, and was 
at t Gnes complacently accepted by the reputed 
sou. But it is safer to adopt the le&s com- 
promising version which makes Shakespeare 
the boy 'godfather, He was a welcome guest 
at Johu D’Avenant’s house, and another son, 
Robert, reported the kindly notice which the 
poet took of him as a (^d (of. Apbbex, 
Dires; HAiLiwELL-PHiitiPPSj ii. 48; art. 
B'Aveitaht, Sib WnxiAu). Ben Jonson and 
Drayton — the latter a Warwickshire man — 
seem to have been Shakespeare’s chief literary 
friends in his latest years. 


At Stratford Shakespeare in his declining 
days took a full shaie of social and civic 
Vlsai settle- responsibilities. On 16 Oct. 
meat at 1608 he Stood chief godfather to 

Stratford. WilUam, sott of Henry Walker, 
a mercer and alderman. On 11 Smt. 1611, 
when he had finally settled in Hew Place, his 
name appeared in the margin of a folio page of 
donors (including all the principal mhabi- 
tants of Stratford) to a fund that was raised 
‘towards the charge of prosecuting the bill 
in Parliament for the better repair of the 
highways.' 

^onwhile, domestic affairs engaged some 
of his attention. Of bis two surviving chil- 
dren— both daughters— the eldest, Susanna, 
had married, on 6 June 1607, John Hall 
(1676-1835) [q. v.|J, a rising physician of puri- 
tan leanings, and in the foUowing Pabruary 


was bom the poet's only granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Hall. On 9 Sept. 1608 the poet's 
mother was buried in the parish 
church, and on 4 Peb. 1613 his 
thirdbrotherBichard. OnloJnly 
1613 Mrs. Hall preferred, with her father's 
assistance, a charge of slander against one 
Lane in the ecclesiastical court at Worces- 
ter; the defendant, who had apparently 
charged the lady with illicit relations with 
one Ralph Smith, did not appear, and was 
excommunicated. 

In the same year (1613), when on a short 
visit to London, he invested a small sum 
Fureimseot of money in a new property— his 
aiioassio last investment in real estate. 
Biflokfnan. Hepurdiaaed a house, the ground- 
fiooTof which was a haberdasher’s shop, with 
a yard attached. It was situated within 
six hundred feet of the Blackiriais Theatre 
— on the west aide of St. Andrew's EQU, 
former^ termed Paddle Hill or Paddle 
Dock Hill, in the near neighbourhood of 
what is now known as Ireland Yard. The 
former owner, Henry Walker, a musician, 
had bought the property for 100/. in 1604. 
Shakespeare in 16x3 agreed to pay liim 140/. 
The deeds of conveyance bear the date of 
10 March in that year. The indenture 
prepared for the purchaser is in the HalU- 
well-Pbillipps collection, which was sold to 
Mr. Marsden J. Perry of Providence, Rhode 
Island, IJ.S.A., in January 1897. Thatheld 
by the vendor is in the (XmldhaU Library. 
Hext day, on 11 March, Shakespeare executed 
another deed (now in the British Museum) 
which stipulated that 60/. of the purchase- 
money was to remain on mortgage until the 
following Michaelmas, but the money was 
unpaid at Sbokespeara's death. In all three 
documents — the two indentures and the 
mortrag^ deed — Shakespeare is described as 
‘of Stratford-on-Avon, in the Countie of 
Warwick, G-entlemBn.' There is no reason 
to suppose that be acquired the house forlus 
own residence. Re at once leased the pro- 
perty to J ohn Robinson, already a resident in 
the neighbourhood. 

Inthe spring of 1614apreacherat Stratford, 
doubtless of ^itan proclivities, was enter- 
tained at Kew Place amr delivering a sermon. 
Shakespeare’s son-in-law Hall was probably 
responsible for the civility. la Jmy John 
Combe, a rich inhabitant of Stratfom, died 
and len 5/. to Shakespeare. The l^end that 
Shakespeare alienated him composing soma 
doggerej on his practice of lending money at 
ten per cent, seems apocnphal, although it 
is accepted by Bowe. Combe’s death in- 
volved Shakespeare moreconsmcuoudy thm 
before in civic affairs. Combe’s hair Wil- 
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liam no sooner succeeded to Us father’s lands 
than he, with a neighbouring owner, Arthur 
Mannorlng, steward of Lord-chancellor El- 
lesmere (who was ex-oiSoio lord of the 
manor) attempted to enclose the 
wKi^tho common fields, which belonged to 
Stratford the Corporation of Stratford, about 
Us estate at Welcombe. The cor- 
poration resolved to ofibr the 
scheme a stout resistance. Shakespeare had 
a twofold interest in the matter by virtue of 
his owning 106 acres at Welcombe and Old 
Stratford, and as joint owner — now with 
Thomas Qreene,the town clerk — of the tithes 
of Old Stratford, Welcombe, and Bishopton, 
His interest in his freeholds could not have 
been prejudicially affected, but his interest 
in the tithes might he depreciated by the pro- 
posed enclosure. Shakespeare consequently 
joined with Us fellow-owner Oreene in obtain- 
ing from Combe’s agent Beplingham in Octo- 
ber 1614 a deed indemnifying both against 
any injury they might suffer from the enclo- 
sure. But having secured himself against 
loss, Shake^eare threw his infiuence into 
Combo’s scale. In November 1614 he was 
on a last visit to London, and Oreene, whose 
official position as town clerk compelled Um 
to support the corporation, visited Um there 
to d iecuss the position of affairs. On 28 Dec. 
1614 the corporation in formal meeting drew 
up a letter to Shakespeare imploring him to 
aid them. Oreene himself sent to the dror- 
matist ‘ a note of inconveniences [to the cor- 
poration that! would happen by the enclo- 
sure.’ But although an ambiguous entry of a 
later date (September 1616)in the few extant 
pages of Oreene’s ungrammatical diary has 
been unjustifiably tortured into an expression 
of disgust on Sliakespeare's part at Combe’s 
conduct, it maybe inferred that, in the spirit 
of Us aneement with Combe’s agent, he 
continued to lend Combe his countenance. 
Happily Combe's efforts failed, and the 
common lands remained unenclosed (_SItake- 
tpeare and the Unohmra qf Common Melda 
at Welcombe, a facsimile of Greene’s diam 
now at Stratford, with a transcript by Mr. 
E. J. L. Scott, edited by Dr. 0. M. Ingleby, 
1886). 

At the beginmng of 1616 Shakespeare’s 
heolth wssfallmg. He directed Erancis Col- 
lins, a solicitor ot Warwick, to draft Us wiU, 
hut, though it was prepared for signature on 
26 Jan., it was for the time laid aside. On 
10 Feb. 1616 Shakespeare’s younger daughter, 
Judith, married, at the parish church, [Thomas 
Quiney, son of an old mend of the poet, four 
years her junior. The ceremony took place 
before a license was procured, and the irregu- 
larity led to the summoas of the bride and 


bridegroom before the ecelesiaetical court 
at Worcester and the imposition of a fine 
According to the testimony of John Ward' 
the vicar, Shakespeare entertained at New 
Place Us two friends. Michael Drayton and 
Death. ® Jonsou, in the spring of 1610, 
and had a merry meeting,’ but 
‘itt seems drank too hard, for Shakespeare 
died of a feavour there contracted.’ A ^n- 
lor local legend, wUch was not recMded 
till 1762 (JBrit. Mag. June 1762), credited 
Shakespeare with engaging at on earlier date 
in a prolonged and violent drinking bout at 
Bidford, a neighbouring village (cf.Miiora 
Shakespeare, 1821, ii. 600-2 j Ieeiaitd, Ovn- 
fessions, 1806, p. 34; Gbden, Zeyend o/ fiie 
Crab Tree, 1867), but his nohievementa os a 
hard drinker maybe dismissed as unproven. 
The cause of his death is undetermined, but 
probably a recurrence of illness led him in 
March to sign the will that had been drafted 
in the previous January. On Tuesday, 
23 April, he died at the age of fifty-two. 
(The date is in the old style, and is equiva- 
lent to 8 May in the new; Cervantes, whose 
death is often described as simultaneous, died 
at Madrid ten days earlier — on 13 April in 
the old style, i.e. 28 AprU 1616 in the new.) 
Burial. 26 April (O.8.), 

the poet was buried inside Strat- 
ford oburcb, near the northern wall of the 
chancel, in wUch, as one of the lay-rectors, be 
had a right of interment. Hard by was the 
charnel-house, where bones dug up from 
the churchyard were deposited. Over the 
poet’s grave were inscribed the lines : 

Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbears 
To dig the dust enclosed heare ; 

Bleste be the man that spares these stones. 
And enrst he he that moves my bones. 


According to one William Hall, who de- 
scribed a visit to Stratford in 1694 (London, 
1884, 4to), these verses were penned by 
Shakespeare to suit ' the capacity of clerlm 
and sextons, for the most part a very igno- 
rant set of people.’ Had tUs curse not threat- 
ened them, Hall proceeds, they would not 
have hesitated in course of time to remove 
Shakespeare’s dust to ' the hone-house ; ’ the 
grave was made seventeen feet deep, and 
was never opened, even to receive hie wife, 
although she expressed a desire to be buried 
with her husband. 

Shakespeare’s will, the first draft of which 
was drawn up before 26 Jan. 1816, received 
many interlineations and erasures 
The will. before it was signed in the en- 
suing March. Francis Goluns, the solicitor 
of Warwick, and Thomas Bussell, ’esquier,’ 
of Stratford, were the overseers; it was 
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proved by Jobn Hall, the poet’s son-in-law 
and ^oint-executor with Mrs. Hall, in London 
on ^2 June following. The religious exor- 
dium is in conventional phraseology, and 
gives no clue to Shakespeare’s personal reli- 

f ious opinions. Whattho8eopinionawere,we 
are neither the means nor the warrant for 
discussing. But while it is possible to quote 
from theplays many contemptuous references 
to the puritans and their doctrines, we may 
dismiss as idle gossip Davies’s irresponsible 
report that ‘ he dyed a papist.’ The name of 
Shakespeare’s whTe was omitted from the 
original draft of the will, but by an inter- 
lineation in the final draft she received his 
second best bed with its furniture. No other 
bequest was made her. Her 
right to a widow’s dower — ^i.e. to 
a third share for life in freehold 
estate — was not subject to testamentary dis- 
position, but Shakespeare seems to have 
barred her dower, at any rate in the case 
of his Blackftiars purchase. The precision 
with which the will accounts for and dis- 
poses of every known item of his property 
refutes, too, the conjecture that he had pro- 
vided for his wife under a previous settle- 
ment or iointare. But however plausible the 
theoiy that his relations with her, especially 
in early life, were wanting in sympathy, it 
is improbable that the slender mention of 
her in the will was a deliberate mark of his 
indifierence or dislike. Local tradition sub- 
sequently credited her with a wish to ho 
buried in his grave ; and her epitaph proves 
that she insmied her daughters with genuine 
affection. Aobahly her ignorance of affairs 
and the infirmities of age (she was past 
sixty) combined to unfit her in the poet's 
eyes for the control of property, and he com- 
mitted her to the care of ms elder daughter, 
who inherited, according to such informa- 
tion os is accessible, some of his own shrewd- 
ness, and had a capable adviser in her hus- 
band. This elder daughter, Susannah Hall, 
was, according to the will, to become mistress 
of New Flace, and practically of all the 
poet’s estate. She received (with remainder 
to her issue in strict entail) New Flace, all 
the land, hams, and gardens at and near 
Stratford (except the tenement in Chapel 
Lane), and the house in Blackftiors, London, 
while and her huehand were appointed 
executors and residuary legatees, with full 
rights over nearly all the poet’s household 
fiirniture and personal heloimings. To the 
granddaughter, or ‘niece,’ Elizabeth HaU, 
was bequeathed the poet’s plate, with the 
exception of Ms brood silver and gilt bowl, 
whim was reserved for his younger daughter, 
Judith. To his younger daughter he also left, 


with the tenement in Chapel Lane ( in remain- 
der to the elder daughter), 160t in money, of 
which 1001., her marnage portion, woe to be 
paid witbiu a year, and another 150/. to he 
paid to her if alive three years after the dote 
of the will, (150/, is described as a suMton- 
tial jointure in ‘Merry Wives,’ act iii. sc. iii. 
1. 49). To tbe poet's sister, Joan Hart, whose 
husband, William Hart, predeceased the tes- 
tator by only six days, he left, besides a con- 
tingent reversionary interest in Judith’s pe- 
cuniary legacy, his wearing apparel, 20/. in 
money, a life interest in the Henley Street 
property, with 51. for each of her three sons, 
William, Thomas, and Michael, To the poor 
of Stratford he gave 10/., and to Mr. Thomas 
Combe (apparently a brother of William, of 
the enclosure controversy) his sword. To 
each of his Stratford friends, Hamlett Sadler, 
William Reynoldes, Amthony Nash, and 
John Nash, and to each of Ms ‘fellows’ (i.e. 
theatrical colleagues), John Heming, Ri- 
chard Burbage, and Henry Condell, he left 
xxvj*. viijrf., with which to buy memorial 
rings. Hie godson, WBliam Walker, received 
‘ XX ’ shillings in gold. 

Before 1628 an elaborate monument, by a 
Londonsculptor, Gerard Johnson, waserected 
to Shakespeare's memory in the 
tub tomb, gjjancel of the parish church (cf, 
Duenxm:, Diary, 1627, p. 99; see under 
Jaxseeu, BumTAKD). It includes a half- 
length bust, and a pen is in the right hand. 
The inscription, which was apparently written 
by a London friend, runs ; 

Judieio Fylium, genio Sociatem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, popnlnsmaeret, Olympus babet 

Stay passenger, why goest thou by so fast 7 
Bead if thou const, whom envious death hath 
plast 

Within this monument ; Sbakspeare with wbome 
Quick nature dide; whose name doth deck ys 
tombe 

Far more than cost; sith all yt be hath writt 
Leaves living art but page to serve his witt. 

Ohiit ano. doi 1618 .Statis S3 Die 23 Ap. 

At the opening of Shakespeare’s career 
Ohettle wrote of his 'civil demeanour’ and 
of the reports of ‘ Ms upiightnesa 
Personal of dealing which argues his 
° ' honesty.’ After the close of his 

career Jonson wrote of him : ' I loved the 
man and do honour Ms memory, on this side 
idolatry as much as any. He was, indeed, 
honest and of an open and free nature’ 
(‘ Timber,' in Works, 1641). No other con- 
temporary left on record any definite impres- 
sion of Shakespeare’s persomil character. But 
the references in Ms will to his fellow-actors, 
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and tbe spirit iii'vv’luch(a3 thoy announce in 
the first folio) they approached the task of 
collecting his -vrorks after his death, corro- 
borate the description of him as a sympa- 
thetic Mend. The later traditions brought 
together by Aubrey depict him as ‘very 
good company, and of a yery ready and 
pleasant smooth Mt,’ and there is much in 
other early references to suggest^ a genial, 
if not a conviyial, temperament, with a turn 
for good-humoured satire. Pope had just 
warrant for his surmise that Shakespeare 
Por gain not glory winged his raying flight, 
And grew immorted in hie own despite. 


With his literary power and sociability there 
clearly went the shrewd capacity of a man of 
business. His literary attornments and suc- 
cesses were chiefly yaJued as serving the 
prosaic end of providing permanently for 
himself and his child raTi. His highest ambi- 
tion was to restore among his feUow-towna- 
men the family repute which his father’s 
misfortunes had imperilled. Ideals so homely 
are reckoned rare among poets, but Chaucer 
and Sir Walter Scott, among writers of 
exalted genius^ vie with Shakespeare in the 
sobriety of their personal aims and the sanity 
of their mental attitude towards life’s ordi- 
nary incidents. 

^hakeapeara’s widow died on 6 Aug. 1623, 
at the age of sixty-seven, and was burled 
near her husband inside the ohau- 
later. Some affec- 
tionately ]^aeed Latin elegiacs 
— doubtless fl:om Dr. IlaU's pen — were in- 
scribed on a brass plate fastened to the stono 
above her grave. The younger daughter, 
Judith, resided with her husoimd, Thomas 
Qumey, at The Gage, a house which he leased 
in Bridge Street from 1616 tUl 1662. There 
he carried on the trade of a vintner, and took 

E art in municipalofiah'S, acting as acounoillor 
;om 1617 and as chamherloin in 1621-2 and 


1622-3, but after 1630 his affairs grew em- 
barrassed, and he left Stratford late in 1662 
for London, where he seems to have died a 
fewmonths later. Of his three sons by Judith, 
the eldest, Shakespeare (hapt. 23H'ov. 1616), 
was buried in Stratford ohurchyaid on 8 May 
1617; Kiohaid (bapt. 9 Peh, 1617-8) was 
buried on 28 Jan. 1638-9 ; and Thomas Qbapt, 
23 Jan. 1619-20) was buried on 26 Feb. 
1638-9. J udith survived her husband, sons, 
and sister, dying at Stratford on 9 Feb. 1661- 
1662, in her seventy-seventh year. 

The elder daughter, Susannah HaU, re- 
sided at New Plane tUlhei death. Her sister 
Judith alisuated to her the Chapel Place 
tenement before 1633, but that, with the in- 
teieet in the Stratford tithes, she soon dis- 


posed of. Her husband John TTbH 4:^3 
26 Nov. 1636. In 1642 James C^eTa s.^ 
geon in attendance on some royalist trooTH 
stationed at Stratford, visited Mis, TTnij ,,*4 
examined maausoripts in her possession but 
they were apparently of her husband’s! not 
of her father’s, composition (of. TTiry 
Observations, ed. Cooke, 1657\ From 1 Un i s 
July 1648 Queen Henrietta Maria, “hile 
murnOTmg from Newark, was billeted on 
Mrs. Hall at New Place for three days. She 
was buried beside her husband in Stratford 
churchyard on 11 July 1649, and a rhyminv 
inscription, describing her as ‘ witty abffre 
her seXj* was engraved on her tombstone 
Mrs. Hall’s only child, Elizabeth, was the 
laetsurviving descendant of thepoet. In April 

Thaiaat J®®? married her first hus- 
desoeudant. band, Thomas Nash of Stratford 
(6. 1693), who studied at Lincoln’s 
Inn, was a man of property^, and, dying ehiid- 
lasB at NewPlaoe on 4 April 1647, was buried 
in Stratford church next day. Mrs. Nash 
married at BUlealey, a village four miles om 
Stratford, on 6 June 1649, a widower, John 
Bernard or Barnard of Abington, Northamp- 
tonshire, who was knighted by Charles U 
in 1661. About the same date she seems to 
have ahandonedNew Place for her husband’s 
residence at Abington. Dying without issue, 
she was buried &ere on 17 Feb. 1669-70. 
Her husband survived her four years, and 
was buried beside her (Bakbb, NortJmmptonr^ 
shire, i. 10 ; New Shdk^. Soe. Trans. 1880-6, 
pt. ii. pp. 13t-16t). Lady Barnard inherited 
under &e poet’s will (on her mother’s death 
in 1649) the land near Stratford, New Place, 
the house at Blackfriore, and (on the death 
of the poet’s sister Joan in 1646) the houses 
in Hemey Street, while her falmer left her 
in 1635 a house at Acton with a meadow. 
She sold the Black&iors house, and apua- 
rentlj; the Stratford land, before 1607. By 
her win, dated January 1669-70, and proved 
in the loUowing March, she left small be- 
quests to the daughters of Thomas Hatha- 
way, of the family of her grandmother, the 
pose’s wife. The houses in Henley Street 
passed to her cousin, Thomas Hart, tlie grand- 
son of the poet’s sister Joan, and they re- 
mained in the possession of Thomas’s &;ect 
descendants till 1806 (the male line expired 
on the death of John Hart in 1800). By her 
wiU Lady Barnard ordered New Place to be 
sold, and it was purchased on 18 May 1675 
by Sir Edward Walker, through whose 
daughter Barbara, wife of Sir John Clapton, 
it reverted to the Olopton family. Sir John 
rebuilt it in 1702. On the death of his son 
Hugh in 1752 it was bought by the Hev. 
Francis Gostrell (d. 1768), who demolished 
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Sliake- 

ipeare'b 

brothera. 


the new building in 1759 (Haiuwbix- 
Phumpps, Sist, of New Place, 1S64, fol.) 

Of Sbadcespeare’s three brothers, omyone, 
Gilbert, seems to have suivived him. Ed- 
mund, the youngest brother, 'a 
player/was buried at St. Saviour’s 
Church, Southwark, 'withafore- 
noone knell of the great bell/ on 31 Deo. 1^ ; 
he was in his twenty-eighth year. Bichord, 
John Shakespeare’s tbiid eon, died at Strat- 
ford, in February 1613, aged 39. ‘ Gilbert 
Shakespeare adolescens,’ \mo was buried at 
Stratford on 3 Eeb. 1611-13, was doubtless 
son of the poet’s next brother, Gilbert; the 
latter, having nearly completed his forty- 
sixth year, could scarcely be described as 
'adolescens;’ his death is not recorded, but 
according to Oldys he survived to a patri- 
ar^al age. 

Much controversy has arisen over the 
spelling of the poet’s surname. It has been 
Bpeningof proved capable of four thousand 
tiiapoees variations (Wise, Autograph of 
Bunmnie. William Shakespeare . . . toother 
vAih 4,000 warn <f spelling the name, Phila- 
delphia, 1869). The name of the poet’s 
father is entered sixW-six times in the coun- 
cil books of Stratford, and is spelt in sixteen 
ways. The commonest form is ' Shaxpeare.’ 
Five autographs of the poet of undisputed 
authenticity are extant; his signature to the 
indenture relating to the purchase 
Bguatoies. of the property in Blackfriars, 
dated 10 Marifo 1613-18 (since 
184.1 in the Guildhall Libraiy) ; his signature 
to the mortgage deed relating to the some 
purchase, dated 11 March 1613-18 (since 
1858 in the British Museum) ; and the three 
signatures on the three sheets of his wiU, 
dated 35 March 1616-16 (now at Somerset 
Biouse). In all the signatures some of the 
letters are represented by recognised signs 
of abbreviation. The signature to the first 
dooument is 'William Shokspere/ though in 
all other portions of the deeds the name is 
spelt 'Shakespeare.’ The signature to the 
second document has been interpreted both 
as Shakspere and Shakspeare. The ink of 
the first signature in the will has now faded 
a^ost beyond decipherment, but that it was 
‘ Shakspere ’ m ay be inferred from the facsimile 
made by Steevens in 1776. The second and 
third signatures to the will, which ore diffi- 
cult to decipher, have been read both as 
Shakspere and Shakspeare ; but a close ex- 
amiaation suggests that, whatever the second 
signature may be, tbe third is ‘ Sbokespeaxe.’ 
Shakspere is we spelling of the alleged auto- 
gr^h m the British Museum copy of Tlorio’s 
‘k^ntaigne,’ hut the genuineness of that 
signature is disputable (see art. Epobio, 


JoHB ; and MasnBB’s Observations on an 
Autograph of Shakspere, 1838). Shakespeare 
was the form adopted m the full signature 
appended to tiie dedicatory epistles of the 
'Venus and Adonis’ of 1693 and the ‘Lu- 
orsce’ of 1694, volumes which were pro- 
duced under the poet 3 supervision. B is 
the spdllng adopted on the title-pages of the 
majority of contemporary editions of his 
works, whether or not produced under his 
supervision. It is adopted in almost all 
the published references to the poet during 
the seventeenth century. It appears in the 
grant of arms in 1606, in the licence to 
the players of 1603, and in the text of all 
the legal documents relating to the poet's 
property. The poet, like most of his con- 
temporaries, acknowledged no finality on 
the subject. According to the best autho- 
rity, he spelt his surname in two ways 
when signing his will. There is couse- 
miently no good ground for abandoning 
&e form which is sanctioned by legal and 
Uteraw custom (of. HAPPiWEii-PHiiiiPS, 
New iamps or Old, 1880 ; AfiLOKE, Inquiry, 
1796). 

PoBIBiZIB ABE MbBOBIAXS. 

Aubrey reported that Shakespeare was ‘ a 
handsome, well-ahap’t man.' Only two ex- 
tant portraits con be regarded as 
5^5 fully authenticated: the bust in 
” ■ Stratford church and the fionti- 

spiece to the folio of 1633. There is con- 
siderable discrepancy between the tw 0 ; theix 
TnH.in point of resemblance is the baldness on 
the top of the head. The bust, attributed to 
Gerard Johnson, is a rudely carved ^ecimen 
of mortuary sculpture ; the round mce and 
eyes present a heavy, uninteUectual expres- 
sion, and it has no apparent dsim to he 
regarded as an accurate likeness. It was 
oi4;indly coloured, but in 1793 Malone 
caused it to be whitewashed. In 1861 ths 
whitewash was removed, and the colours, as 
far as traceable, restored. The eyes are baid. 
There have been numberless reproductions, 
both engraved and photographic. It was first 
engraved — very imperfectly — for Howe's edi- 
tionin 1709 j then by Vertue for Pope's edi- 
tion of 1736 ; and by Gravelot forllanmer's 
edition in 1744. A good engraving by Wil- 
liam Ward appeared in 1816. A phototype 
and a ohromo-phototype, issued by the 
New Shakspere Society, are the best remo- 
ductions for the purposes of study. The 
XieBtrat- painting known as the ‘Sta»t- 
fordpoi- ford’ portrait, and presented in 
tmt. j,y Q. Hunt, town clerk 

of Stratford, to the Birthplace Museum, 
was probably painted from the bust in the 
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seventeenth, century; the picture belonged 
at one time to the Olopton lamily. 

The engraved portrait — nearly a half- 
length — which was prefixed to the folio of 
1623, was by Martin Droeshout 
On the opposite page 
lines by Ben Jonson congratulate 
< the graver ’ on having satisfactorily ‘ hit ’ 
the poet’s ‘face.’ Jonson’s testimony must 
be accepted, but the expression of counte- 
nance is very crudely rendered^ The face 
is long and the forehead high ; the top of 
the head is bald, but the hair falls in 
abundance over the ears. There is a scanty 
moustache and a thin tuft under the lower 
lip. A stiff and wide collar, raojecting 
horizontally, conceals the nech. The coat 
is closely buttoned and elaborately bordered, 
especially at the shoulders. In the unique 
proof copy which belonged to HalliwSl- 
Phillipps (now with his collection in Ame- 
rica), the tone is clearer than in the ordinary 
copies, and the shadows are less darkened by 
cross-hatching and coarse dotting. A copy 
of the Broeshout engraving, by "William 
Marshall, was prefixed to Shakespeare’s 
‘Poems’ in 1640,andPaithornemadeanother 
copy for separate issue in 1656. A portrait 
pointed on a panel, with ‘ "Will Shakespeare 
1609 ’in the upper left-hand corner (since 
1892 in the Shakespeare Memorial Gallery 
at Stratford), bears close resemblance to the 
engraving, and was doubtless executed in the 
seventeenth centiuy, but the contention that 
it was the original painting whence the 
engraving was made has not been esta- 
blished ; it was more probably painted from 
the engraving. The same remark applies 
to a somewhat similar picture, the ‘Ely 
House ’ portrait (now the property of the 
Birthplace Trustees at Stratford), which 
formerly belonged to Thomas Turton [q. v.], 
bishop of Ely; it is inscribed ‘je, 39 x, 
1608 ’^(JSiMyer’sMa!^., May 1897). 

Of the numerous extant paintings which 
have been described as portraits of Shake- 
speare, only the three at Stratford 
OTrtSia”*™ already mentioned resembleeither 
^ the bust or the folio engraving. 

Of those presenting other features of inte- 
rest, the most famous is the Ohandos por- 
trait. It is now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, and may possibly have been painted 
by Janssens pr "van Somer. Its pedigree 
suggests that it was designed to represent the 
poet, but some conspicuous divergences from 
the two authenticated likenesses show that 
it was painted from fanciful descriptions of 
him after his death. The face is bearded, and 
rings adorn the ears. Oldys reported that it 
wasiirom the brush of Burbage and had be- 


longed to Joseph Taylor, an actor contem- 
porary with Shakespeare. Later owners are 
said to have been D’Avenant, Betterton and 
Mrs. Barry the octxess. In 1093 Sir God- 
frey ICneller made a copy as a gift for Dryden* 
At length it reached the hands of James 
Brydgea, third duke of Ohandos, through his 
fether-in-law, John Nichols, and it subse- 
quently passed, through Chandos’sdau>»htCT 
to her husband, the Duke of Budringham at 
the sale of whose heir’s effects at Stowe in 
1848 it was purchased by the Earl of Elles- 
mere. The latter presented it to the nation. 
Edward Capell presented a copy by R, Barret 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, and other 
copies are assigned to Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Ozias Humphrey (1783). It was en- 
graved for Pope’s edition (1723), and often 
later, one of the best engravings being by 
V anderguoht. The Baroness Burdett-Cmitts 
purchased in 1874 a portrait of similar type, 
which had at one time belonged to John, lord 
Lumley (1634 P-1609) [q^.J; it was chromo- 
Hthi^'aphed by VincentBrooks. At Hamp- 
ton Court is a wholly unauthentic portrait 
of the same type, which was at one time at 
Penshurst ; it bears the legend ‘.^Etatis 
suiB 34’ (Law, Cat. q/’ Hampton Court, p. 
2841. 

The so-called ‘Jansen’ or Janssens por- 
trait, which belongs to the Duke of Somerset, 
was first doubtfully identified about 1770, 
when in the possession of Charles Jennens 
[q. V.] Janssens did not come to England 
before Shakespeare’s death. A fine mezzo- 
tint by R. Earlom was issued in 1811. 

The ‘ Felton’ portrait, a small head on a 
onel (now belonging to the Baroness Bur- 
ett-Ooutte) was purchased by S. Felton of 
Drayton, Shropshire, in 1794 of J. "Wilson, 
the owner of the Shakespeare Museum in 
Fall Mall ; it bears a late insertion, ‘ Gul. 
Shakespear 1597, B. B.’ [i.e, Richard Bur- 
bage]. It woe engraved by Josiah Boydell 
for George Steevens in 1797, and by J. Neagle 
for Isaac Reed’s edition in 1803. 

Three portraits are assigned to Zucchero, 
who left England in 1580, and cannot have 
had any relations with Shakespeare, One 
is in the Art Museum, Boston, tJ.S. A.; ano- 
ther, formerly the property of Bichard Ccs- 
way, E.A., and afterwards of Mr. J._A. Lang- 
ford of Birmingham, was engraved in mezzo- 
tint by H. Green; a third, piirchased in 1862, 
belonged to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 

The ‘ Soest ’ or ‘ Zoust ’ portrait — in the 

g ossession of Sir John Lister-Kaye of Denby 
f range, "Wakefield — was in the collection 
of T. Wright, painter, of Covent Garden, in 
1726, when I. Simon engraved it. Soest 
[was boim twenty-one years after Shake* 
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speaw's death, and the portrait is only on i (3iLVXs'BoiJ>iii!,I?igidtyintovariou'iPicfurei 
fanciful grounds identified with the poet. A ' and Prints of Shakespeare, 1824 ; ABBaEi,M 
cholh drawing hy Joseph Michael Wright Witbli, Inguiry into Shakespeare's Por- 
[q. V.], ohviouely inspired by the Soest por- traits, 1827, with engravings by B. and W. 
trait, is the property of Sir Arthur Hodgson Holl ; GEOBon Schabf, Principal Portraits 
of Clopton House, and is on loon at the of Shakespeare, 18C4 ; J. Hiiir Fbisweii, 
3Ieinorial Gallery, Stratford. lafe-portraits of ^akespeare, 1884 ; Wii- 

A portrait inscribed ‘ astatis suse 47, 1611,* iiuf Paoe, Study of Shakespeare's Portraits, 
belonging to Clement Kingston of Ash- 1870; iBGLEnr, Man and JBook, 1877, pp. 
bourne, Derbyshire, was engraved in mezzo- 84 seq. ; J. Pabkeb Kobbis, Portraits of 
tint hy G. F. Storm in 1846. Shake^are, Philadelphia, 1885, with nume- 

A miniature by Hilliard, at one time in rous plates ; M. H. Sfibebabb, in Stratford 
the possession of "William Somerville [q, vj ; Town Shakespeare, 1906-7, vol. s.) 
the poet, and now the property of Sir Stafi- A monument, the expenses of which were 
ford Korthcote, hart., was engraved by Agar | defrayed by public subscription, was set up 
forvol.ii. of the ‘Variorum Shakespeare" of ! . " in the Poets’ Corner in We, stmin- 

1821, and in Wivell’s ‘ Inquiry,’ 1827. An- ' ster Abbey in 1741. Pope and 

other miniature (called the ‘Antiol’ por- the Earl of Burlington were 

trait), of doubtful authenticity, formerly be- among the promoters. The design was hy 
longed to Mr, Lnmsden Propert, and a third William Kent [q v.], and the statue of 
is at Warwick Castle. Shakespeare was executed by Peter Schee- 

A bust, said to be of Shakespeare, was makers [q. v.] (cf. Gent. Mag. 1741, p. 105). 
discovered in 1845 bricked up in a wall in Another status was executed by Koubiliac 
Spode & Copeland’s china wore- for Garrick, who bequeathed it to the British 
house in Lincoln's Inn Fields. Museum in 1779. A third statue is inLeicester 
The warehouse had been erected Sonare, London; a fourth (by Mr. J. A. Q, 
on the site of the Duke’s Theatre, which was AVard)wa8placedinl882intheCentral_Park, 
built by D’Avenant in 1660. The bust, which New York ; a fifth, by M. Paul Fournier, in 
was believed to have adorned the proscenium the Avenue de Messine, Paris, in 1683, at 
of the Duke’s Theatre, was acquired by Wil- the expense of an English resident, Mr, W. 
liam_ Clift [^v.l, from whom it passed to his j Knighton ; a sixth, by Lord Donald Gower, 
aon-in-law, lliehavdl afterwards Sir liiohord) I at Stratford in 18S8, and a seventh at 
Owen. The latter sold it to the Duke of Weimar in 1904. 


Devonshire, who presented it in 1861 to 
the Garrick Club, after having two copies 
made. 

The Kesselstadt death-mask waa dis- 
covered by Dr. Ludwig Becker in a rag-shop 
at May ence in 1 849. The features 
resemble those of an alleged por- 
SeatU-mast. (datldlSS?) 

which Dr, Becker purchased in 1847. This 
picture had long been in the possession of 
the family of Count Francis von Kesselstadt 
of Mayence, who died in 1843. Dr. Becker 
brought the mask and the picture to Eng- 
land in 1849, and Bichard Owen supported 
the theory that the mask was taken from 
Shakespeare's face after death, and was the 
foundation of the hast in Stratford church. 
The mash is now the property of Dr. Ernest 


Decker (the discoverer’s bro&e^, and is at 
the ducal palace, Darmstadt. The features 
are singularly attractive ; hut the chain of 
evidence which would identify them with 
Shakespeare is iucomMete. 

In 1886 Mr. Walter Hogers Furness issued, 
at Philadelphia, a volume of composite por- 
traits, combining the Dioeshout engraving 
and the Stratford bust with the Condos, 
Jansen, Felton, and Stratford portraits 


At Stratford, the Birthplace, which was 
acquired by the public in 1846 and converted 
into a museum, is, with Anne Hathaway's 
cottage (acquired by the Birthplace trustees 
in 1892), a place of pilgrimage for tourists 
from all parts of the globe. The 44,218 per- 
sons who visited it in 1907 represented over 
forty nationalities. The site of the demo- 
lished New Place, with the gardens, waa also 
purchased by public subscription in 1801, 
Of a new memorial building on the rivet- 
bank at Stratford, consisting of a theatre, 
picture-gallery, and library, tbe foundation- 
stone was laid on 23 April 1877. The 
theatre was opened exactly two years Igter, 
when ‘ Much Ado shout Nothing’ was per- 
formed, with Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) 
os Beatrice and Barry Sullivan as Benedick. 
Performances of Shakespeare’s plays have 
since been given annually during April. 
Tbe library and picture-gallery were opened 
in 1881 (A Sietory of the Shake^are Me* 
morial, Stratford-on-Avon, 1882 ; Illustrated 
Cat. of Piaturee in the Shodeespeare Memo- 
rial, 1896). A memorial Shakespeare library 
was opened at Birmingham on 28 April I860 
to commemorate the tercentenary of 1864, 
and, although destroyed by fire in 1879, waa 
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restored in 1833, and now possesses 9,640 
volumes relating to Shakespeare. 

EmnioonoHY. 

At the time of Shakespeare’s death in 
1616 there had been prmted seven editions 
of his ' Yenus and Adonis’ (1593, 
1694 in 4to, 1696, 1699, 1600, 
and two in 1602 in 8vo); five 
editions of his ‘ Lucrece ’ (1694 in 4to, 1698, 
1600, 1607, 1616 in 8vo); one edition of the 
'Sonnets’ (1609, facsimiled in 1862), and 
three e^tions of the piratical ‘Passionate Pil- 
grim,’ containing a few poems by him (1699, 
1600 unknown, 1613). (The first editions of 
these four volumes were reproduced in fac- 
simile at Oxford in 1906.) A sixth edition 
of ‘Lucrece ’ (1624) and six later editions of 
‘ Venus ’ (1617, 1620, 1627, two in 1630, and 
1636) preceded the issue of the first collected 
edition of the ‘ Poems’ in 1640 (London, by 
T. Cotes for I, Benson). Marshall’s copy of 
the Lroeshout engraving of 1633 formed the 
frontispiece. There are prefatory poems by 
Leonard Ligges and John Warren, as well as 
an address ‘to the reader’ signed by the ini- 
tials of the publisher, together with ‘ an ad- 
dition of some excellent poems to those pre- 
cedent by other Gentlemen,’ which are mamly 
from Thomas Hey wood's ‘ General History 
of Women.’ A reprint appeared 1886. 

Of Shakespeare’s plays mere were in print 
in 1616 only sixteen (all in quarto), or eigh- 
« j *0®“- ■w® include the ‘Oonten- 

tion,' the first draft of * 2 Henry 
VI’ (1694 and 1600), and ‘The 
True Tragedy,’ the first draft of ‘ 3 Henry VI ’ 
(1696 and 1600). Of the sixteen fully authen- 
ticated quartos, two plays reached five edi- 
tions berore 1616, viz. ‘Kichard HI’ (1607, 
1698, 1602, 1606, 1612) and ‘ 1 Henry IV’ 
(1698, 1699,1604,1608, 1616). Threereached 
four editions, viz. ‘ Hiohard H’ (1697, 1698, 
1608 supplying the deposition scene for the 
first time, 1616), ‘Hamlet’ (1608 imperfect, 
1604, 1606, 1611), and ‘ Borneo and Juliet ’ 
(1697 imperfect, 1699, two in 1609). Three 
reached three editions, viz.‘ Titus ’ (1594, 1 600, 
1611),‘HenryV’(1600imperfecL 1602,1608), 

‘ Pei^ea ' (two in 1609, 1611). Pour reached 
two editions, viz. ‘ Midsummer B ight’s Dr earn ’ 
(both inl600), ‘Merchant of Vemoe ’ (bothin 
1600), ‘ Lear 'Xhoth in 160^, and ‘ Trouus and 
Oressida ’ (both in 1609). Four achieved only 
one edition, viz. 'Love’s Labour's Lost’ 


ThoPltst 

iFollo. 



terry Wives 
imperfect) and a fourth of ‘ PericleB’ are £oth | 
dated 1619. ‘ Othello ’ was first printed in 
1622 (4to), and in the same year sixth edi- j 


tione of both ‘ Eichard III ' and ‘1 TTanT YTy^ 
appeared. Lithographed facsimiles of mrat 
of these volumes, with some of the cua^ 
editions of the poe^ (forty-ei^ voluma 
in all), were prepared by Mr. E. W. Ashher 
and issued to subaonbera bv HalliwAii' 
Phillipps between 1862 and 1871. A chwi^ 
eet of quarto facsimiles, undertaken hv 
W. Griggs, and issued under the super^on 
of Dr. F J. Furnivall, appeared m fort^ 
three volumea between 1880 and 1889. The 
largest collection of the original quartos— 
eadi of which only survives in fom, five or 
six copies — are in the libraries of the Duke of 
Devonshire, the British Museum, the Bod- 
leian, and Trinity College, Cambridge. Peiv 
feet copies range in price, according to their 
rarity, ittom 2001. to 2,0007. In I8W, at the 
sale of George Daniel’s library, quarto copies 
of ‘Love’s Laboitt’s Lost’ and of ‘Merry 
Wives ’ (first edition) each fetched 3467. lOs. 
On 23 April 1904 a copy of the quarto of 
‘ The Second Part of Henry IV ’ (printed in 
1800) was sold at Sotheby’s for 1,0367. All 
the quartos were issued in Shakespeare’s day 
at sixpence each. 

On 8 Nov, 1628 Edward Blount and 
Isaac (son of William) Jaggard obtained 
license to publish smeen hitherto 
unprinted plays, viz. ‘The Tem- 
pest,’ ‘The Two Gentlemen,’ ‘Mea- 
sure for Measure,’ ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ ‘ As 
you like it,’ ‘All’s Well,’ ‘Twelfth Night,' 
‘ Winter’s Tale/ ‘ 8 Henry VI,’ ‘ Henrv VIII,' 
‘ Coriolanus,’ ‘ Timon,’ 'Julius Ceesar,^ ‘ Mac- 
beth,’ ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ and ‘ Oym- 
beline.’ In the same year Blount and Jog- 
gaid produced a folio volume of nearly a 
thousand pages containing all the plays 
mentioned, with the exertion of ‘ Perimes,’ 
andwiththeodditionof 'Elag John,' '1 and2 
Henry VL’ and the ‘ Taming of the Shrew ' 
(none of the latter pieces received a license), 
xhirty-six pisces in all were thus brought 
together, volume was sold at a pound 
a copy, and was described in the colophon as 
prmted at the cba:wes of W. Jaggard, I. 
Smithweeke, and W7 Aspley, as wm as of 
Blount. The latter doubtless saw it through 
the press (of. BibliograpTiica, i. 489 seq.) The 
plays are arrayed imdm^ three headings — 
'Comedies,* ‘BBstories,’ and ‘Tragedies'— 
and each divisionis separately paged. ‘ TroHus 
and Oressida,’ which is absent mom the list 
of contents, was inserted hastily after the 
volume was printed off: it is pletced at the 
end of the ‘ Histories,’ and is unpaged,^ Doubt- 
less the large work was long in printing. A 
unique copy in the LenoxLibraiy,New York, 
bears the date 1633, and includes two can- 
celled leaves of aheet'B (‘ AkS you like it’). 
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On the title-page is engraved the Droeshout | 
portrait. Commendatorj- verses are supplied 
hj Ben Jonson, Hugh Holland, Leonard 
Digges [q. T.l and I. M., perhaps Jasper 
Maine [q. ^ "The dedication to the bintheie 
William Herbert, earl of Pembroke, and 
Philip Herbert, earl of Montgomery, as 'well 
as an address 'to the great variety of 
readers,’ is signed by Shakespeare's friend 
and fellow-actors, Heming and Condell, who 
accept alarge responsibility for the enterprise. 
Th^ disclaim 'ambition either of selfe-piofit 
or feme,’ being solely moved by anxie^ to 
‘ beepe the memory ojt so worthy a friend and 
fellow alive as was our Shakeroeare.’ ' It had 
bene athing-we confesse worthie to haue bene 
wished,’ they inform the reader, ‘that the 
author himselfe had lined to haue set forth 
andouerseenhisowne'writings. . . . As where 
(before) we were abus’d -with diuerse stolne 
and surreptitious copies, maimed and de- 
formed hy the frauds and stealthes of iniuri- 
ous impostors that e\pos'd them; even those 
are now offer’d to your view cur’d andp-rfeet 
of their limbes, and all tbe rest absolute in 
their numbers as he conceived them.’ The 
'title-page states, too, that aU. the plays were 
printed ‘ according to the true origmall 
copies.’ But the ffcst-folio text is not in 
every cose superior to that of the sixteen pre- 
existent quartos, from which it differs in- 
variably, although in varying degrees. The 
quarto texts of ' Love’s Labo ur’s Lost,’ ' Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,’ and ‘ Bichard II ’ 
are, for example, of higher value than the 
folio texts. On the other hand, the folio 
ferst repairs the glaring defects of the 
quarto versions of ‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor’ and of ‘He'nry V.’ 

About fourteen perfect copies and 170 
imperfect copies of the first folio seem now 
known, One of the finest copies was pur- 
chased hy the Baroness Burdett-Coutts for 
716/. Ss. at the sale of George Daniel’s libraiy 
in 1064, Frederick Locker-Lampson’s copy 
fetched 3,6007. at Sotheby's 23 March 1907. 

A reprint unwarrantably purporting to be 
exact was published in 1807-8. A good re- 
print was issued in Sports hy Lionel Boothin 
1861, 1863, 1864 A photo-zincographic re- 
production W Sir Henry James, under the 
direction of Howard Staunton, was issued in 
sixteen folio parts betweeuFeh. 1864andOct. 
1865. A reduced photographic facsimile ap- 
peared in 1876, -with aprefece by HalliweD- 
Fhillipps. A collotype facsimile was issued 
^Uie Oxford University Press in 1902, with 
iutroduction and ‘ Oeusus of Extant Cbpies ’ 
hy the present writer. A pamphlet of ‘ Ad- 
ditions to the Census’ followed in 1906, 

The second folio edition was printed in 


1632 by Thomas Cotes for Robert Allot and 
William Aspley, each of whose names figures 

_ . , as publisher on difierent copies. 

To Allot Blount had transferred, 
on 16 Nov. 16.10, his rights in 
the sixteen plays which were first hcensed 
for publication “in 1623 (ABsnn, iii. 242-3). 
The second folio is identical -with the first, 
Chari es I’s copy is at Windsor, and Charles II's 
at the British Museum. The ‘ Perkins folio,’ 
now in the Duke of Devonshire’s possession, 
in which Collier introduced forged emenda- 
tions, was a copy of that of 1632 [see for the 
controversy, Colueb., Joex Pavsb], The 
rm, third folio was first published in 

Foho. 1 663 by Peter Chetwynde, who re- 

issued It next year with the addi- 
tion of seven plays, six ofwhichhave no claim 
to admission among Shakespe ire’s works. 
‘ Unto this Impression,’ runs the title-page 
of 1664, ‘ is added seven Plaves never before 
printed in folio, viz. : Pericles, Prince of 
Tvre. The London Prodigall. The Hi»to^ 
of Thomas Ld. Cromwell. Sir John Uld- 
castle. Lord Cohham. The Puritan Widow. 
A Torkshirs Tragedy. The Tragedy of 
Loerine.’ The six spurious pieces were attri- 
buted hy unprincipled publishers to Shake- 
speare in his lifetime. The fourth 
Tteruiirth printed in 1886 ‘for H. 

Herringman, E. Brewster, B. 
CHswell, and K. Bentley,’ reprints the folio- 
of 1664 with the spurious appendix. 

Since 1685 some two hundred independent 
editions of the collected works have been 
aghteantii- published in Great Britain and 
oentTny Ireland, and many thousand edi- 
eaitors. tions of separate plays. The chief 
eighteenth-century editors of the collected 
works were : 1. Nicholas Eowe [q, r.], the 
earliest critical editor (1709-10, 7 vola. ; 2nd 
edit. 1714). 2. Alexander Pope (1725, 6 vols. j 
imperfectly 'collated and corrected.’ lie- 
prints ore dated 1728, ivith contributions hy 
George Sewell [q. v.], 1731, 1736, 1766 ; hy 
Foulis of Glasgow, 1768; W Baskerville <tt 
Birmingham). S. Lewis Hieohald [q. v.l, 
who made some brilliant emeudation^l738, 

7 vols; eight reprints to 1777). 4. SirThomas 
Hanmer (1744, 6 vols. with glossary and var 
rious readies, Oxford, 4to; findedit. 1770-1). 
6. Bishop Warburton, who re-edited Pope’s 
version m 1747 in 8 vols. and "was severely 
criticised among others 1y 'Thomas Ed'wards 
(169^1767) [q. v.] 6. Dr. Johnson (1765, 

8 vols., with his wedl-known preface and 
notes ; find edit. 1768). 7. Ed-ward Capell 
[q. V.] (1768, 10 vols., with ‘Notes, various 
reai^gB, and the School of Shakespeare,’ in 
Svols. 1783). 8. ‘Edmund Malone [q.v.] 
(1790, 10 vols.) 9. Meanwhile, G^ge 
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Steevens, who reprinted twenty of the 
quartos in 1766, joined with Johnson in pro- 
ducing the first attempt at a va- 
Variotum riortun edition in 1778 QO vola. 
Editions. Svo), Contributions by Dr. Far- 
mer and Malone were incorporated. This 
long remained the standard edition. A second 
issue is dated 1778 (10 vols.) j a third, revised 
by Isaac Reed fq. v.], in 1786 ; and a fourth, 
somewhat recklessly revised by Steevens 
himself, in 16 vols. in 1793. A fifth edition, 
undertaken by Reed in 1803, in 21 vols., is 
known among booksellers as the ‘First Va- 
riorum’ edition. A sixth edition (1813, 
21 vols.) embodied prefatory essays and 
notes by Edmund Itlalone, and is known 
ns ‘ the Second Variorum.’ The seventh 
edition, on which Malone was long en- 
gaged, was prepared for the press by James 
Boswell the younger [q. v.], and appeared in 
1821. It is known as ‘ the Third Vario- 
rum,’ or ‘Boswell’s Malone,’ and is the best 
of its kind, A new ‘ Variorum ’ edition, on 
a large scale, was undertaken by Mr, H. 
Howard Furness of Philadelphia, and fifteen 
volumes have appeared since 1871 (including 
‘ Macbeth,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 2 vola.,_ ' King Lear/ 
‘Othello,’ ‘Merchant of Venice,’ ‘As you 
like it,' ‘Tempest,’ ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ and ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’). 

Among nineteenth-century editors of re- 
pute are \Villiam Harness (1826, 8 vols.); 
Hinotoanth- Samuel Wdler Singer (1826, 10 
century vols., printed m the Cuiswick 

editors. Pre8sfor'WiUiamPickBring,illu8- 

.trated by Stothard and others, and in 1856 
with ess^s hy 'William Watkiss Lloyd); 
Thomas Campbell, 1838; Charles Knight 
{1791-1873) [q. v.], with interesting if dis- 
cursive notes (‘Pictorial edition,’ 1838-43, 
often reissued under different designations); 
Bryan Wallet Procter, i.e. Barry Cornwall 
{1839-43, 3 vols.); John Payne CoUier 
{1841-4, 8 vols.); Samuel Phelps (1861-4); 
J. 0. Halliwell (1863-61, 16 vols. folio) ; Ni- 
kolaus Delius (Elberfeld, 1864-61,7 vols,; 5th 
edit. 1882, 3 vols.); Alexander Dyce (1867, 
9 vols., a useful edition, with fuU glossary) ; 
Bichard Grant White (Boston 1857-66, 12 
vols.) ; Howard Staunton (1868-60, 3 vols.) ; 
"W. G. Clark, J. Glover, and Dr. Aldis Wright 
(‘Cambridge edition,’ 1863-6, 9 vols., noting 
textual variations ; new edit. 1887, and in 40 
vols. 1893); Rev. H. N. Hudson (1861-8, 11 
vols., reissued as Harvard edition, Boston, 
1881, 20 vols.) Among more recent complete 
Annotated editions are ‘The Henry Irving 
Shakespeare,’ ed, F, A. Marshall and others — 
especially useful for notes on stwe history (8 
vols, 18w-90) — ‘ The Temple ^akespeore/ 
concisely edited by Isram Gollancz (38 


vols. 12mo, 1894-6), and the Everdev 
Shakespeare, ed. Prof. Harford, 10 vols. Is 90 
Of one-volume editions the best are tlio 
Globe, edited by W. G. Clark and Dr. Aldis 
Wright (1864, and constantly repriutedl • 
the Leopold (1876, from the text of Delius’ 
with preface by Dr. FumivaU); and the 
Oxford (1894), ed. W. J. Craig (1843-1906). 

Shakespeakb’s Reputaiion, 

The highest estimate was formed of 
Shakespeare’s work hy his contemporaries 
_ hy critics as well as plaveoers 

Anticipatmg the final ve^ct! 
the editors of the first folio wrote; 

‘ These plays have had their trial already and 
stood out aR appeals,’ Ben Jonson, as a 
champion of classical canons, noted that 
Shakespeare ‘wanted art,’ butheallowedhim 
in verses prefixed to the earliest folio, the first 
place among aU dramatists, including those 
of Greece and Rome, and claimed tW all 
Europe owed him homage. In 1630 Milton 
penned in like strains an epitaph on ‘ the 
great heir of fame’ (cf. L’ Allegro)-, and 
Milton was followed within ten years by 
critics of tastes so varied as Thomas Hey- 
wood, Sir John Suckling, the ‘ ever-memor- 
able’ John Hales of Eton, and Sir William 
D'Ayenant. Leonard Digges (in the first 
edition of the * Poems,’ 1640) asserted that 
every revival of his plays drew crowds to pit, 
boxes, and gaUeries aliKe. At a little later 
date Shakespeare’s plays were the ‘closet 
companions ’ of Charles I’s ‘solitudes ’ (Mil- 
TOK, Iconoclastes, 1690, pp. 9-10). 

_ After the Restoration public taste in Eng- 
lish veered towards the l^ench and classical 
dramatic models (of. Eveltn, Diary, i. 342). 
Shakespeare’s w'ork was subjected to some 
1960 - 170 S unfavourable criticism os the pro- 

duct of nature to the exclusion of 
art, hut the eclipse proved more partial and 
temporary than is commonlyadmitted. The 
pedantic censure of Thomas Bymer[q, v.] on 
the score of Shakespeare’s indifference to the 
classical laws attracted attention, hut awoke 
in En^and no substantial echo. InFepys’s 
eyes ‘The Tempest ’ had ‘ no great wiV and 
'Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was ‘the 
most insipid and ridiculous play ; ’ yet this 
exacting critic witnessed thirty-six perfor- 
mances of twelve of Shakespeare’s plays 
between 11 Oct. 1660 and 6 Feh. 1668-9, 
seeing ‘ Hamlet ’ four times, and ‘ Macbeth,’ 
which he admitted to he ‘a most exceRent 
play for variety,’ nine times, 
rtew™'* Dryden, the Rterory dictator of 
the day, repeatedly complained 
of Shakespeare’s inequalities — ‘ho is the very 
Janus of poets’ (^Oonqueatqf Granada, 1672), 
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But in almost the same hreath Dryden de- 
elared that Shakespeare Tras held in as 
much veneration as ^schylue amon^ the 
Athenians, and that ‘ he 'was the man who 
of all modern and perhaps ancient poets had 
the largest and most comprehensive soul. . . . 
When he describes anything, you more than 
see it — you feel it too ' (Essay on Brarmtic 
Poesie, 1668), Writers of such opposite tem- 
peraments as Margaret Cavendish, duchess 
of Newcastle (1664), and Sir Charles Sedley 
(1693) vigorously argued for Shakespeare’s 
supremacy, and the many adaptations of his 
plays that were contrived to meet Xlestoration 
sentiment failed to supersede their originals. 
Dryden and D’Avenant converted 'The 
Tempest ’ into an opera (1670) ; Il’Avenant 
einglehanded adapted * The Two 
KobleKinsmen’ (1668) and ‘Mac- 
eoaptatious. , Diyjeu aealt simi- 

larly with ' Troilus ’ (1679) ; Thomas Duffett 
with ‘ The Tempest ’ (167S) ; Shadwell 
with 'Timon’ (1678); Nahum Tate with 
^Ktehard M' (1681), ‘Lear’ (1681), and 
*Coriolanua’ (1682); John Cro-vme with 
'Henry VI’ (1631); D'Drfey with ‘Cym- 
heline’ (1682); Bavenscroft with ‘Titus’ 
<1687); Otway with ‘Eomao and Juliet' 
^1692), and John ShefSeld, duke of Buck- 
ingham, with ‘ Julius Cicsar ’ (1092), But 
dming the same period the chief actor of 
the day, Thomas Betterton, won his spurs 
as the interpreter of Shakespeare's chief 
tragic parts, mainly in unrevised versions. 
'Hamlet’ was accounted that actor's moster- 

f iece (cf. Shakspere’a Century of Praise, 
591-1693, NewShakspere Soc., ed. ingleby 
and Toulmin Smith, 1879; and Fresh 
Allusions, ed. Furnivall, 1886). 

From the accession of Queen Anne to the 
present day the tide of Shakespeare’s re- 
■ermn Moa pntation, both on the stage and 
* among critics, has flowed onward 
almost uninterruptedly. The cen- 
sorious critic, John Dennis, in his ‘ Letters ' 
on Shakespeare’s ‘genius,’ gave his work in 
1711 whole-hearted commendation, and two 
ef the greatestmen of letters of the eighteenth 
century, Pope and Johnson, although they 
did not withhold all censure, paid him the 
homage of becoming his editor. Through 
the middle and late years of the century 
many critics, of whom Theobald and Capeu 
were the most acute, concentrated their 
energies on textual emendation of difficult 
and corrupt passages, and they founded a 
school of textual criticism, which has never 
ceased its activity (cf. W. SidnbtWaxibe, 
Critical J^amination cf the Text of Shake- 
speare, 1859). At the end of the eighteenth 
century Edmund Malone [q. v.] devoted him- 
TOL. xra. 


self with unprecedented zeal to the biography 
of the poet and the contemporary history of 
the stage, and he secured Uter disciples in 
Francis Douce, Joseph Hunter, J. P. Collier, 
and J. 0. Halliwell-Fhillipps. Meanwhil** 
a third school arose to expound exclusively 
the testhetic excellence of the plays. Cole- 
ridge in his ‘Notes and Lectures’ (which 
wassvritten partly under German influences), 
and Bazlitt in bis ‘Characters of tihake- 
speore's Plays’ (1817), are the chief represen- 
I tatives of the (esthetic school, and, although 
Professor Doirden, in his ' Shakespeare, his 
Mind and Art ' (1874), and Mr. Sivinbume 
in his ‘ Study of Shakospeore’ (1880), are 
worthy successors, Coleridge and Hazlitt re • 
main as aesthetic critics unsurpassed. In the 
effort to supply a fuller interpretation of 
Shakespeare's works — textual, historical, and 
aesthetic — two publishing societies have done 
much valuable work. ‘ The Shakespeare 
Societe ’ was founded in 1841 by J. P. Cmlier, 
J. O. Halliwell, and their friends, and pub- 
lished some forty-eight volumes before its 
dissolution in 1858. The New Shakspere 
Society, which was founded by Dr. Fnrntvall 
in 1874, issued during the ensuing twenty 
years twenty-seven publications, illustrative 
mainly of the text and of oontempoiaiy life 
and literature. 

In 1769 Sbakespeare’e ‘jubilee ' was cele- 
brated for three dayb(6-8Sept.) at Stratford, 
„ , under the direction of Garrick, 

Dr. Ame, and Boswell. The fes- 
tivities were repeated ou a small 
scale in April 1827 and April 1830 ; while 
‘ the Shakespeare tercentenary festival,’ 
which was held at Stratford from 23 Aprti 
to 4 May 1864, claimed to he a national 
celebration (B. E. IIvxteb, Shakespeare ani 
the Tercentenary Celebration, 1804). 

On the English stage the name of every 
eminent actor since Betterton has been 
chiefly identified with Shake- 
itah stage.”*' Boearean parts. Robert Wilks and 
Charles Mocklin were in the 
middle of the eighteenth century eclipsed 
bp' David Garrick [q.v.l The latter’s enthu- 
siasm for the poet and nistrionlo genius did 
much to streng^then Shakespeare’s hold on 
public taste, but Garrick did not scrupu- 
lously adhere to the authorised text. To 
Garrick, who was ably seconded by Mrs. 
Cibber and Mrs. Pritchard, soon succeeded 
John. Philip Eemble and his sister, Mrs. 
Siddons; and during the last century the 
torch has been kept mive 1w Edmund £ean, 
W Macready, by Samuel Phelps, by Helen 
Fancit (afterwards Lady Martin), by C. A. 
Calvert, by Miss Ellen Terry, and Sir Henry 
Irving. 
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Music and art in England also owe much, Dresden, and a version of the ' Taming of the 
to Shakespeare’s influence. From Thomas Shrew ’ was played there and elserrtere at 
Morley [q. v.], Purcell, Matthew the end of the seventeenth centurv. But 
Mdmt ” Loolte, and Arne to William Lin- such mention of Shakespeare as is found m 
ley, Sir Henry Bishop, and Sm Gterman_ literature between 1640 and 1740 
Arthur Sullivan, every distinguished musi- only indicates a knowledge on the part of Ger- 
oian has sought to improve on his predeces- man readers either of Dryden’s criticisms or 
sor’s setting of one or more of Shakespeare’s of the accountsof himprintedinEnglish enoy- 
songs, or has composed concerted music in clopmdias (cf. D. G. MoBHorp, Unterrieht ion. 
illustration of some of his dramatic themes der teutschen Sprache undPoesie,Eiel 1683 
(cf. Aushbd EopPB, Shakspere Musie, 1878 ; p. 260)._ The earliest sign of a direct acnuaint- 
SmgB in Shakspere , . . set to flfuste, 1884, ance with the plays is a poor translation into 

New Shakspere Soc.) In art, John Boydell German of ‘ Julius Ceesar ’ by Baron C. W. 
[q, V.] omanised between 1790 and 1800 a vonBorok,formerIyPrussianininisterinLonl 
schome & illustrating Shakespeare’s work don, which was published at Berlin in 1741. 
by the greatest living English artists, and A worse rendermg of ‘Borneo and Juliet’ 
some fine pictures were the result. Few followed in 1768. Meanwhile J. 0. Gottsdied 
great artists of later date, from Sir Daniel (1700-66), an influential man of letters 
Maclise to Sic John Millais, have lacked the warmly denounced Shakespeare in a review 
ambition to interpret some scene or charao- of Von Borch’s effort in ‘Beitrage zur deut- 
ter of Shakespearean drama. schen Spracho ’ and elsewhere. Lessing 

La America no less enthusiasm for Shake- came without delay to Shakespeare’s rescue, 
speare has been manifested. Editors and and set his reputation, in the estimation of 
critics are hardly less numerous the German public, on that exalted pedestal 
In America, jjj Eaginjid. and some which it has not ceased to occupy. It was in 

criticism ftom American pens, like that of 1760, in a journal entitled ‘Litteratuibriefe,’ 
James BusseBLowell, has reached the highest that Lessing first claimed for Shakespeare 
literary level. Nowhere, probably, has more superiority, not only to the French dramor 
labour been devoted to the study of his tists Bacine and Oorneille, who hitherto had 
works than that devoted by Mr. H. H. FHir- dominated European taste, but to all ancient 
ness of Pbiladalpbia to the prraaration of or modern poets. Lessing’s doctrine, which he 
his ‘ New Vafiorum ’ edition. The Barton developedmhis'HamhuiwischeDromaturgie’ 
coUeotion of Shakespeoreana in the Boston (Hamburg, 1767, 2 vols. 8vo), was at once ac- 
Publio Library is one of the most valuable cepted by the poet Johann GottMed Herder 
extant: the Mahoiate catalocrae (1878-80) inthe'BmttervondeutBchenArtundKunst,’ 
contains some 2,600 entries. First of Shake- 1771. Christopher Martin 'Wieland (1738- 
speare’s plays to he represented in America, 1818) in 1762 began a prose tronmation 
'Bichord III ’ was performed in New York which, Johann Joachim Eschenhurg (1748- 
in March 1760. More recently Edwin For- 1820) completed (Zurich, 18 vols., 1776-84). 
rest (1806-1872), Junius Brutus Booth, Ed- Between 1797 and 1888 appeared at intervala 
win Booth, Charlotte Cushman, and Mias the classical German rendering 1^ August 
Ada Behan have maintaiuedon the Amencan 'WHbelm von Schlegel and Ludwig Tieck, 
stage the great traditions of Shakespearean leaders of the romantic school of German 
acting; while Mr. E. A. Abbey has devoted literature, whose creed embodied, as one of 
high artistic gifts to pictorial representation its first articles, an unwavering veneration 
of scenes from the plays. < for Shakespeare. Schlegel translated only. 

l^e hible, alone of all literary oomposi- 8eventeen^ayB,andhis workmanship excels 
tions, has been translated more frequently or that of the rest of the translation. TieckBi 
into a greater number of languages than the part in the undertaking waa mainly confined 
works of Shakespeare. The progress of his to editing translations by various bands, 
reputation in Germany, Fkonce, Italy, and other German translations followed— 

Bussia was somewhat slow at the outset, by J. H, Voss and bis sons (Leipzig, 1818- 
But in Germany the poet has received for 1829), by J. W. 0. Benda (Lei^g, 1826-6), 
nearly a century and a half a recognition by A, Bdttger (Lerozig, 1880-^ and others, 
scarcely less prcnounced than that accorded Meet of these have been many times reissued, 
himinAmericaandinbisown country. Three hut Schlegel and deck’s a^evement atiU 
of Shakespeare’s plays, now in the Zurich holds the neld. Schlegel’s lectures on' Shake- 
n Library, were brought thither by speare and the Drama,’ which were delivered 
a oetmimr. &om England in 1614, at Vienna in 1808, and were tronelated into 

As early as 1626 'Hamlet,* ‘Eiug Lear,’ English in 1815, are worthy of comparison 
and ‘Borneo and Juliet’ were acted at witu those of Coleridge, who acknowledged 
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their influence. Goethe poured forth, in his 
Toluminous writingSj a mass of equally illu- 
minating and appreciative criticism (cf. Wil- 
helm Meisier)i and, although he deemed 
ghahe^eare's works unauited to the stage, he 
adapted ‘ Romeo and .Tuliet ’ far the Weimar 
Theatre, while Schiller prepared ' Macbeth ’ 
(Stuttgart, 1801). Heine published in 1838 
charming studies of Shakespeare’s heroines 
(Engbsh tronsl. 1893). 

Haring the last holf-centurj textual, 
esthetic, and biographical criticism has been 
pursued in Germany with unflagging in- 
dustry and energy ; and although mbouxed 
and supersubtie theorising waracterises 
much German ffisthetic criticism, its mass 
and variety testify to the impressiveness of 
the appeu that Shakespeare’s work has 
mode to the German intellect. The vain 
effort to stem the current of Shakespearean 
worship made by the dramatist, J. R. Bene- 
dix in ' Hie Sh^e^earomonie ’ (Stuttgart, 
1873, 8vo), stands practically alone. In 
studies of the text and metre Nmolaus Delius 
(1818-1888) should, among recent German 
writers, perhaps he accorded the flrst place ; 
in studies of the biography and stage his- 
tory Friedrich Karl Else (1821-1889) ; in 
(esthetic studies Friedrich Alexander Theo- 
dor Kreyssig Q818-1879), author of ‘ Vor- 
lesungenuherShakespeare’ (Berlin, ISoSond 
1874), and 'Shakesraare-Fragen’ (Leipzig, 
1871). Ulrici’s ' Shak^eare’s Dramatic 
Art ’ (first published at Halle in 1839) and 
Gerviuus'e Commentaries (first published at 
Leipzig in 1848-0), both of which are fami- 
liar in English translations, are suggestive 
but unconvinmng eeethetic interpretations. 
The German Shakespeare Society, which was 
founded at Weimar in 1863, has published 
forty-three year-books (edited successively 
by von Bodenstedt, Delius, Else, F. A. Leo, 
and Prof. Brandi), which contain many use- 
ful contributions to Shakespearean study. 

Shakespeare has been no less effectually 
nationalised on the German stage._ The three 
great actors — Friemich Ulrich 
Ludwig Sohroeder (1744-1816) 
of Hamburg, Ludwig Devrient 
(1784-1832), and his nephew G^tav Emil 
Devrient (1803-1872) — ^largely derived their 
fame from their successM assumptions of 
Shakespearean characters. Another of Lud- 
wig Devrient’e nephews, Eduard (1801- 
1877), also an actor, prepared, with ms son 
Otto, on acting German edition (^ipzig, 
1873, and following years). An acting edi- 
tion by Wilhdm Oecbemaenser, appeared 
previouEly at Berlin in 1871. As many as 
twenty-eight of the thirty-seven plays as- 
signed to Shakespeare ore now on recognised 


lists of German acting plays (cf. Jahrhtxh 
der Deutaehe &hakeepeare-6eeellecha/t for 
1894). In 1896 as many as 70C performances 
of twenty-five of Shakespeares plays were 
given in Gemuin theatres (d>. for 1896^ p. 
438). ‘Othello,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘The Taming 
of the Shraw ’ usually pane most popular. 
Of the many German composers who have 
worked on Shakespearean themes, Mendels- 
sohn (in ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’), 
Schumann, and Franz Schubert have achieved 
the greatest success. 

lu France Shakespeare won recognition 
after a longer struggle than in Germany. 
_ _ Cyrano de Bergerac (1619-1055) 
plagiarised’ Cymbcline, ’‘Hamlet,’ 
and ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ in his ‘ Agrip- 
pina.' About 1680 Nicolas Clement, Louis 
XlV’s librarian, allowed Shakespeare imagi- 
nation, natural thoughts, and ingenious ex- 
pression, but deplored his obscenity (Jubse- 
smn, A French Ambassador, p. 56). Half 
a century elapsed before Frenw public atten- 
tion was agam directed to Shakespeare (cf. 
An. Sc mtTD T, Voltaire's Verdiearf ion der 
Einfuhrung Shakespeares in F'anltreich, 
Ronigsberg, 1864). The Abb4 Frtyost, in 
his periodical ‘Le Pour et Centre’ (1733, et 
seq.), acknowledged bis power. But it is to 
Voltaire that his countrymen owe, as he him- 
self boasted, their first effective introduction. 
Voltaire studied Shakespeare thoroughly on 
his visit to England between 1726 and 1729, 
and bis influence is visible in his 
° own dramas. In bis ‘LettresPhi- 
losophiques ’ (1731), afterwards reissued as 
‘Letries suz les Anglais,’ 1734 (Nos. xviii. 
and xix.), and in his ‘ Letbra sur la Tkw£die ’ 
(1731), he pressed admiration for ^ake- 
speare’s genius, but attacked his want of taste 
and art. He described him os 'le Corneille 
de Londres, grand fou d’mlleurs, mais Jl a 
des moTceaux admirables.’ Writing to the 
Abb6 des Fontaines iuNovemher 1735, Vol- 
taire admitted many merits in ‘ Julius Ciesar,’ 
on which he published ‘Observations’ in 
1764. Johnson replied to Voltaire’s general 
criricisminthe prmace to his edition (1765), 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu [q. v,] in 1769 
in a separate volume, which was translated 
into J^nch in 1777. Diderot mode, in his 
'£ntylop5die,’ the first stand in France 
against the V oltaiieon position, and increased 
opportunities cf studying Shak^eace’s works 
increased the poet’s vogue. Twelve plays 
were translated in He La Place’s ‘Tlie&tra 
Anglais’ (1746-3). Jean-Fran$ois Hucis 
(1783-1816) adapted without much insight 
six plays for the '^anch stage, beginning in 
1769 with ‘Hamlet,’ which was acted with 
applause. In 1776 Pierre Le Tourneur began 
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a bad prose translation (completed in 1783) Elzb, Essays, pp. 193 sq. ; 51. Jusserisd 
ofoll Shakespeare’s plays and declared him to ‘Shakespeare eii France sous I’Ancien Efi- 
be'thegodoithetUeatre.' Voltaire protested gime,’ in f?os»iqpohs, Nov.-Dee. 1896 Jan- 
against this estimate in a new remonstrance Feb. 1897), ’ 

consisting of two letters, of which the first In Italy Shakespeare was little known 
was read before the French Academy on before the present century. Such reference? 
26 Aug. 1776. Here Shakespeare was de- . ®iKfitee>tth-eentnry Italian 

scribed as a barbarian, whose works — 'a huge writers mode to him were based 

dunghill ’ — concealed some pearls. Although on remarlcs by Voltaire (of. Q-iovAJnri Av. 
Voltaire’scensurewasrojeotedby themajority nuns, DelV Origins, Progressi e Stato attuale 
of later French critics, it expressed a senti- d'oyni Zstteratura, 1782). The French adap- 
mentbom of the genius of the nation, and tation of ‘Hamlet’ by Duels was issued 
made an impression that was only gradually in Italian blank verse (Venice, 1774, 8to). 
effaced, hlarmontel. La Harpe, Marie-Joseph Complete translations of all the ploys made 
Ohtoier, and Chateaubriand, in his ‘ Essai direct from the English were issued by Mi> 
sur Shakespeare/ 1801, inclined to Voltaire’s chele Leoni (in verse) at Verona 1819-22 
view ; but Madame de Stael wrote effec- and by Carlo Eusconi in prose at PaduaTin 
tively ontheothersideinher ‘DelaLittdra- 1881 (new edit. Turinj 1858-9). ‘Othello’ 
ture’ 1804 (i. caps. 13, 14, ii, 6). There- and ‘Eomeo and Juliet’ have been most 
vision of Le Tourneur’s translation by Fran- often translated into Italian separately. The 
cois Guizot and A. Fichot in 1821 gave Italianactors,MadameEistori(as]^y5lBc- 
Shakespeare a &esh advantage. PaulDuporc, beth), Salvini (as Othello), and Eossi rank 
in ‘EssaisLittdrairessur Shakespeare ’(Paris, among Shakespeare’s most effective inter- 
1828, 2 vols.), was the last French critic of preters. Verdi’s operas on Macbeth, Othelb, 
repute to repeat Voltaire’s censure unre- and Falstaff (the last two with litetti bv 
servedly. Guizot, in his ‘ Sur la Vie et lea Boito), betray a close and appreciative study 
Qiiuvres de Shakespeare ’ (reprinted sepa- of Shakespeare. 

rately from the translation of 1821). as well In Eastern Europe, Shakespeare first be- 
as in his ‘ Shakespeare et son Temps’ (1862); came known through French and German 
Villemain in a general essay {Melanges JSts- translations. Into Eussian ' Eomeo and 
tongues, 1827, iii. 141-87), and Boraute Juliet ’was translated in 1772, ‘Eichardlll' 
in a study of ‘Hamlet’ (w. 1824, iii. 217- j j, inl783,Bnd‘JuliusC8esar’inl786. 
34), acknowledge the mistiness of Shake- “ Sumarakow translated Ducia’ver- 

speare’s genius with comparatively few sion of ‘ Hamlet ’ in 1784 for stage purposes, 
qualifications. Other translations followed while the Empress Catherine II adapted the 
— by Franoisque Michel (1830), by Benja- ‘ Merry Vives' and ‘King John.’ Numerous 
min Laroche (1861), and by Emil Mon- versions of all the chief plays followed ; and 
tSgut (1867), but the best is that in prose in 1866 there appeared at St. Petersburg 
by Francois Victor Hugo (1869-U0), whose the best translation in verse (direct from 
father, victor Hugo, published a rhapsodical the English), by Nekrasow and Gerhel. A 
eulogy in 1864. Alfred MIzihres’s 'Shake- prose translation, by N. Ketzcher, begun in 
speaie, ses CEuvres et ses Critiques ’ (Paris, 1802, was completed in 1879. Gerbel issued 
1860), is a saner appreciation. Meanwhile a Bussian translation of the ‘ Sonnets’ in 
‘Hamlet’ and ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Othello’ and a 1880, and many critical essays in the lau- 
On the fsw Other Shakespearean plays, guage, original or translated, have been pub- 

EVenoii. hocome stock-pieoesonthePrenou Ushed. Almost every play has been repre- 

stage. Alfred de Vigny prepared sented in Bussian on the Bussian stage (cf. 
a version of ‘ Othello ’ for the Thd^tre- New Shaks^, Soo, Trans. 1880-6, pt. u. 431 
Franpois in 1829 with eminent success, seq.) A Polish version of 'Hamlet ’was acted 
An adaptation of ‘Hamlet’ by Alexandre at Lemberg in 1797 ; and as many as sixteen 
Dumaa was first performed in 1847, and a plays now hold a recognised place among 
rendering by De Chatelain (1864) was often Fotish acting plays. The standard Polish 
repeated, George Sand translate ‘As you translation of Shakespeare’s collected works 
like it ’ (Paris, 1866) for representation by ^neared at "Warsaw in 1876 (edited by the 
the Oom4die Fran^aise ’ on 12 April 1866. FoUsh poet Kraszewski), and is reckoned 
‘ Lady Macbeth ’ has been represented in among the most successml renderings in a 
recent years by Madame Sarah Bernhardt, foreign tongue. 

and ‘Hamlet’ by M. Mouuet Sully of the Othercompletetranslations have been pub- 
Thefttre-Franfois (of. Laoboix, Histoire de lisbed in Hungarian (Budapest, 1864-8), in 
Vlr0uemee de Shake^eare sur le Thtdtre Bohemian(Pragiie,1874), in Swedish (Lund, 
Fi‘«»faw,1867; JEaini. Hsu. 1849, pp. 39-77} 1 1847-61), in Dutch, in Danish (1846- 
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1650), Pinnish (Helsingfors, 1892-5). 
In Spanish a complete translation is in course 
of publication (Madrid, 1886 et seq.),and the 
Spanish critic Men^ndez y Pelayo has placed 
Suahespeare above Calderon. In Armenian, 
although only three plays (‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Borneo 
and Juliet,’ and ‘ As you like it ’) have been 
issued, the translation of the rrhole is ready 
for .the press. Separate pla^ only have ap- 
]pearedinWelsh,Portuguese,rrieaic,nemish, 
Servian, Boumanian, Maltese, Ukrainian, 
'Wallachian,Croatian,Pinniah, modern Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew ; while a few have been 
rendered into Benetdi, Hindustani, Marathi, 
Gujarati, and Urdu, Hanorese, and other 
languages of India, and have been acted 
in native theatres. 

Xo estimate of Shakespeare’s genius can 
be adequate. In knowledge of human cha- 
racter, in wealth of humour, in 
Sttortfe depth of passion, in fertility of 
fancy, in soundness of judgment, 
and in mastery of language he has no rival. 
His language and versification adapt them- 
selves to every phase of sentiment, and sound 
almost every note in the scale of felicity. 
Although sudden transitions, elliptical ex- 
pressions, mixed metaphors, obsolete words, ' 
indefensible verbal quibbles, and a few hope- 
lessly corrupt readings disturb the modem 
ready's equanimity, me glow of tbe author's 
imagination leaves few passages wholly un- 
illumined. It is the veisatile working of 
Shakespeare's intellect that renders his su- 
premacy unassailable. His mind, as Hozlitt 
suggested, contained within itself the germs 
of every faculty and feeling. He mew 
intuitively how every faculty and feeling 
would develm in every conceivable change 
of fortune. Men and women — good or bad, 
old or young, wise or foolish, merry or sad, 
rich or poor— yielded their secrets to him, and 
his genius illumined in turn every aspect 
of humanity that presents itself on the high- 
way of life. Each of his characters gives 
voice to thought or passion with on indivi- 
duality and a naiuramess that rouse in the 
intelligent playgoer and reader the illusion 
that they are overhearing men and women 
speak unpremeditatingly among themselves, 
rather than that they are reading speeches 
or hearing written speeches recited. The 
more closely the words are studied, the 
completer the illusion grows. Creatures of 
the imagination — ^fairies, ghosts, witches — 
are delineated with a like potency, and the 
reader or spectator feels instinctively that 
these supernatural entities could not speak, 
feel, or act otherwise than Shakespeare re- 
presents tkem. So mighty a faculty sets 
at naught the commou limitations of na- 


tionality, and in every quarter of the globe 
to wbich civilised life hu penetrated Shake- 
speare’s power is recognised All the world 
over, language is applied to his creations 
that ordinarily applies to beings of fie«b and 
blood. Hamlet and Othello, Lear and Mac- 
beth, FalstaflF, Brutus, Borneo, and Sbylock 
are studied in almost every civilised tongue 
as if they were historic personalities, and 
the chief of the impressive phrases that fall 
&om their lips are rooted in the speech of 
civilised humanity. 

[The scantiness of contemporary records of 
Shikespeare'scareerhasbeeu much esaggeiated. 
An investigation extending over two centuries 
has bronght together a mass of detail which far 
exceeds that accessible in the case of any other 
contemporary professional writer. Nevertheless 
many important links are missing, and at many 
critical points appeal to conjecture is inevi- 
table. But if the general ontune sngeested by 
the fully ascertained facts be scrapnumsly re- 
spected, the result may he confidently regarded 
ss true. Fuller, in his Worthies (1662), at- 
tempted the first biographical notice of Shake- 
speare, with poor results. Aubrey, in his 
gossiping Lives of Eminent Men (compiled 
before 1680 j first printed in 'Letters from the 
Bodleian,’ 1818, and re-edited for the Oxford 
Univ. Fmss by the Eev. Andrew Clark 1808), 
based bis ampler information on reports com- 
municated to him by William Beeston (af. 1683), 
an aged actor, w horn Dryden called ’ the chronicle 
of the stage,’ and who was doubtless ia the main 
a trustworthy witness. A few additional details 
were recorded in the seventeenth century by the 
Eev. John Ward (1629-1681), vicar of Stratford- 
on-Avon from 1662 to 1668, in a diary and me- 
morandum-hook written between 1661 and 1068 
(ed. C. A. Severn, 1889) ; by the Eer. William 
Fnlman, whose mannscripts are atCorpns Cbiisti 
College, Oxford (with interpolations made be- 
fore 1708 by the Eev. Biehard Davies, vicar 
of SaportoD, Gloucestershire); by John Dow- 
dnU, who travelled through Warwickshire in. 
1693 (London, 1838); and by William Hall, 
who visited Stratford in 1604 (London, 1884, 
from Bodleian MS.) Phillips in his Tbeatrum 
Poetsrum (1678), sad Langbaine in his Eng- 
lish Dramatick Poets (1691), confined them- 
selves to criticism. In 1709 Nicholas Bowe pre- 
fixed a more ambitious memoir than had yet. 
been attempted to his edition of the plays, and. 
embodied some new local Stratford and Londem. 
traditions with which the actor Thomas Better- 
ton supplied him. A little firesb gossip was 
collected by William Oldys [q. v.), pd was 
printed from his manuscript * adversaria' (now 
m the British Museum) as an appendix to 
YeoweU’s ‘Memoir of Oldys,’ 1862. Pope, 
Johnson, and Steevens, in biographical prei^s 
to their editions, mainly repeated thsnamtives 
of their predecessors. In the Prolegomena to 
the Variorum edition of 1821 there was embodied 
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a mass of fresh information deriTed hy Edmund with references to numbered lines, by John 
HeJone [l.v.] from systematic researches among BMtlett (London and New York, 1895). Anun- 

officiel peuers at Stratford, at Dulwich (the printed glossary prepared by Ei(iard Warner he. 
Alleyn MSS.), or in the Public Eecord Offica^ tweenl750andl770iainBritisbMuseum(A(Mit 

spdtheavailableknowledge ofElizabethan stage MSS. 10472-10642). Shteusive bibliographies' 
history, as well as of Shakespeare’s biography, wm mo given in Lowndes's Libr. Manual (ed? Bohn i 
thus greatly extended. Lancia Donee in his mPranzThimm’sS]^kespaariana(1834andl87i) 
Illustrations of Shakespeare (1807), and Joseph in the Encyclopeedia Britannica, 9th edit, (skil- 
Eunter [q. v.] in Now Illustrations of Shake- fully classified by Mr. H. E. Tedder), and in the 
speare (1846), occasionally supplemented Ma- Brit Mus. Oat. (the 3,680 Shakespearean titles 
lone’s researches. JohnPayn6CoUiBr[q.v.],inhis aro sepMately published) ; see also the present 
History of English Dramatic Poetry (1831), in writer^s introductions to the Oxford facsunile of 
his 'New Facts ’ about Shakespeare (1836), his the First Folio (1902) and the Poems and Peri. 
‘New ParticiilarB’(1836),andhiB ‘Further Par- oles(1905)._ For notices pf Stratford, see E. B. 
tiouloTB ’ (1839), and in his editions of Heuslows’s Whelei' s History and Autiquities (1806), JohuH. 
Diary and the Alleyn Papers for the ShaJtespeare Wise’s Shakespere, his Birthplace and its Neigh^ 
Society, while throwing some light on obscure bourhood(1881),Shake8pear6'sMatriagB,hyJ.W. 
places, foisted on Shakespeare’s biogtaphy_ a G-ray (1905), andthepresBntwritor’aStrotford-ou- 
series of ingeniously forged documents which Avonto the death of Shakespeare (1890, newedit. 
have greatly perplexed succeeding biographem. 1906). Wise appends a ‘glossary of words still 
Dyce specified the chief of Collier’s forgeries used in Warwickshire to be found in Shakspere.’ 
in the second issne of his edition of Shake- NathanDrake’sShakeapearaundhisTbnes(1817) 
speare (of. G. F. Warner’s Oat. of Dulwich and G. W. Thornbnry’s Shakespeare’s England 
MSS.) James Orchard Holliwell (afterwards (18S6) describe Shakespeare’s social environ- 
Halliwell-Phillipps) [q. v.] printed separately, ment. To the publications of the Shakespeare 
between 1860 and 1884, in various privately Society, the New Shakspere Society, and of the 
issued publications, aU the Stratford archives and Deutsche Shokespeare-Gesellschaft, and other 
extant legal documents bearing on Shakespeare's critical works noticed in the text, may be added 
career, many of them for the first time, and in Shakespeare’s Heroines, respectively by Mrs. 
1887 he published massive materials fox a full Jameson in 1833 and Lady Martin in 1885; Br. 
biography in Ms OntUnes of the Life of Shake- Ward’s English Dramatio Literature (1876, new 
epeore (4th edit.) Hr. F. G. Fleay, in his Shake- edit 1898 ) ; Eichard G. Moulton’s Shakespeare 
speare Manual n 876), in his Life of Shuakaspeare as a Dramatio Artist (1886); Sbakespeaia 
(1886), in his iffistory of the Stage (1890), and Studies, by Thomas Spencer Baynes, 1893; F.S, 
his Biogia^ocI Chronicle of the English Drama Boss’s Shakspere and his Fredecessois, 1896; 

e , ad^ some usefU information respecting Georg Erandee'bWilliam Shakespeare, in Danish 
ipeore'e relations with his feUow-wama- (1896), and in English (1898); Madden’sEiaiy 
tists, mainly derived from a study of the ori- of Master William Silence (new edit. 1907); aiM 
ginal editions of the plays of Shakespeare and A, C. Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, 1904.] 
of his contemporaries; hnt many of his state- THnBacorr'SEAEXSFBABaCoirrBovxBsz. — ^Ihe 

ments and conjectures are unanthenticated. A apparent contrast between the homeliness of 
Ml epitome of the information accessible at date Shakespeare’s Stratford career and the breadth 
of pnMioation is suppUad in Karl Elee’s Life of of observation and knowledge displayed in his 
Shakespeare (Halle, 1876; English translation, literary work has evoked the fantastia theory 
1888),withwhich^e'8Es8ayBfromthepublica- that Shakespeare was not the author of the 
lions of the German ShAkespeareSomety (English literature that passes under his name, and per- 
aan8lation,1874)areworthstudying. Prof. Dow verse attempts have been made to assignhis works 
dsn’aShiikespeareFximer(lS77)sndIusIntrodao- to his contemporary. Bacon. It is argued that 
tion to Shakespeare (1898), and Dr. FurniyaQ's Bhakespeare’splaya embody ageneralomniscience 
Introduction to the Leopold Shakespeare, are all (ospeciedly a knowledge of law) which was pos- 
ussfhl. The present writer in 1898 brought out sessed by no eontemporaiy except Bacon; that 
‘ A Life of William Shakespeare,’ often reprinted there axe many dose peralldisms between pas- 
in England and America, and translated into sages in Shakespeare’s andpaseages in Bacon’s' 
German 1901. Shakespeare’s Library (ed. J.F. works, and thatBaconmakesenigmatiereferences 
Collier and W. C. Ha^tt), Shakespeare’s Flu- in his correspondence to secret ‘ recreations ’ and 
taroh(ad.Skeat),andShakespeare’3Holindied(ed, ' alphabets ’ which his alleged employment as a 
W. G. Boswell-Stone, 1896), trace the sources of concealed dramatist can ^one explain. _ Toby 
Shakespeare’s plots. Alexander Schmidt’s Shake- Matthew [q. v.] wiote to Bacon (as Viscount 
speace-Lexicon,1874(ed.Saraasin, 1902), and Ab- St. Albans) at an uncertain date after January 
bott’s Shakespearean Grammar, 1860 (new edit, 1621 ; 'The most prodigious wit that ever I^ew 
1897), axe valuable aids to a study of the text, of my nation and of this side of the sea is of 
TJseflil concordances to the Flays have been pre- your Lordship’s name, though he be known by 
pared by Mrs. Oowden Clarke (1845), to the another’ (ef, BmoH, L^ten of Baooa, 1768, 
Fuems by Mrs. H. H. Furness (Philadelphia, p. 392). This unpretending sentence is distorted 
,1862), and to Flays and Poems, in one volume, intoooncluBireevidouce thatBaoonwxoteworksoi 
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commaDding excellencemideTaDOtfiec'a name, and 
among them probably Sbahespeate's playa. Ac- 
cording to the natnial interpretation of MiattheVs 
-words, his ‘moat prodigions-wit' -was some ]^g- 
lishman named Bacon -whom he had met abroad 
— probably a pseudonymous Jesuit like most of 
Uatthe-w's friends. Joseph C. Hart (XT. S. Con- 
sul at Santa Cruz, d, IS55], in hia 'Bomance of 
Yachting’ (1848), first raised donbta of Shake- 
spehre'a authorship, and there follotred 'XVlio 
-wrote Shakespeare?’ in Chambers’s ‘Journal,’ 
7 Aug, 18S2, and an article by Hiss Delia Bacon 
in ‘Futnams’ Houthly,’ January 1858. On the 
latter -was based 'Yhe Fhiloeophyof tbeFlajs of 
Shakespeare unfolded by Delia Bacon,' with a 
neutral preface by Hathaniel Hawthorne, London 
and Boston, 1857. Hiss Delia Bacon died insane 
on '2 Sept. 1350 (cf. Life by Theodore Bacon, 
London, 1888). Hr, William Henry Smith seems 
first to have anggested the Baconian hypothesis 
in ‘Was Lord Bacon the author of Shak^esre’s 
plays 7 A letter to Lord Btlesmere,’ 1866, which 
was republished as ‘Bacon and Shakespeare,’ 
1857. The most learned exponent of this strange 
theory was Hathaniel Holmes, an American 
lawyer, who published atHewYorkinlSfiS'The 
Authorship of the Flays attributed to Shake- 
speare,’ amonumentof misapplied ingenuity (4th 
edit. 1886, 2 vols.) Bacon's ‘ Promns of Formu- 
laries and Elegancies’ (London, 1883), edited by 
Hre. Henry Pott, a rolumihous adyocate of the 
Baconian theory, presses the argument of mral- 
lelisms between Bacon and Shakespeare. A Bacon 
Society was founded in London in ISSo to develop 
and promulgate the theory, and it, iu.iugurated a 
magazine (named since Hay 1893 ‘Baconiana’). 
A quarterly periodical also called ‘Baconiana,’ 
and issued in the same interest, was established 
at Chicago in 1893. ' The Bibliography of the 

Shakespeare-Baeon Controversy’ by W. H. 
Wyman, Cincinnati, 1884, gives the titles of 266 
books or pamphlets on both sides of the subject, 
published since 1848 ; the list was continaed 
during 1886 in * Shakespeariana,’ a monthly 
Journal published at Philadelphia, and might 
now be extended to twice the original figure. 
The Baconian theory has found its widest ac- 
ceptance in America. There it was pressed to 
most extravagant limits by Ignatius Donnelly 
of Hastings, Hinnesota, in ‘The Great Crypto- 
gram : Francis Bacon’s Cypher in the so-called 
Shakespeare Plays ’ (Chicago and London, 1837, 
2 vols.), and by Hrs. GaUup, of Detroit, in ‘ The 
Bi-Literal CyphecofFrancisBacon,’ 1900. Both 
writers thought to detect cipher-statements in the 
Shakespeare First Folio oattgorically stating that 
Bacon was author of the plays. Hany refhrs- 
tions have been published of Donnelly’s and Hrs. 
Gallup's baseless contention (cf. Hineteenih Cenii. 
Hay 1887 ; Times, Dee, i901-Jan. 1902).] S-D 

SHALDERS, GEORGE (1826 P-1873), 
-watercolour painter, born about 1826, began 
to exhibit in. 1848, when he was resident at 
Portmnoicth, 'Contributing in that and subse- 


quent years to both the Royal Academy and 
the Suffolk Street gallery, in 1868 he became 
an associate, and in 1865 a fullinember of the 
New Watercolour Society, at the exhibitions 
of which all his later works were shown. 
Shalders painted landscapes, chiefly views in 
Hampshire, Surrey, Yorkshire, Wales, and 
Ireland, which gamed considerable admira- 
tion ; he usually introduced cattle or sheep, 
which he painted with much skill. He died 
of paralysis, induced by overwork, on 27 Jan, 
1873, at the age of forty-seven. 

[Bedgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Ait Journal, 
1873 ; exhibition catalognes.] F. H. O'D. 

SHANK, JOHN (1740-1823), admiral. 
[See ScHiXCK.] 

SHANKS, JOHN {d. 1036), actor, was 
long a resident in. St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, in 
the parish registers of which ate recoded the 
births and deaths of various children. He 
speaks of himself in 1633 as an old man, and 
am-rms that he was originally in the com- 
pany of Lord Pembroke, and afterwards in 
the companies of Queen Elizabeth, James I, 
and Charles I. This would place his first 
appearance in the sixteenth century. In a 
list of players transferred from Charles 
Ho-ward^ earl of Nottingham, to Prince 
Henry, m 1603 according to Collier, ‘more 
probably ’ 1608 according to Fleay, he 
stands thirteenth on the list. When most 
of the men were taken, 4 Jan. 1613, into 
the service of the prince palatine of the 
Rhine, he remains thuteenth among fourteen 
players. When, presumably about 1619, 
he joined the king’s company, shortly be- 
fore the confirmation of their patent, his 
name is last. Shanks was one of the 
players who in 1624 made 'humble sub- 
mission’ to themoster of the revels on account 
of having without permission acted in the 
‘ Spanish Yiceroy.’ His name appears 
twelfth of some twenty-seven players to 
whom on 27 3Iarch 1625 a grant was made 
for cloaks in which to attend the ktn^s 
funeral. In the 1628 Shakespeare folio list 
of the principal players it is last but one. 
Wright {Histana BXstrionwa) asserts that 
ShaAs used to act Sir Roger (the Chaplain) 
in the ‘Scornful Lady’ of Beaumont and 
FletcW, played at Blackfriors Theatre auh- 
sequently to 1609. He had a small part in 
the ‘ wild Goose Ohace ’ of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and a second in the ‘Prophetess’ 
of the same authors. In 1629 he was 
Hilario in Massinger’s ‘Picture.’ In Sir 
Henry Herbert’s ‘Register’ is an entry of a 
fee of 17. from the king’s compaay for 
Sltenka’s ‘ Oidinmy;.’ On thestrengtii of tlw, 
Malone mentions him as a dramatist. CoUisr 
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reasonably holds that the piece was no more 
than the entertainment c^led a jig, in the 
delivery of which Shanlis seems to have won 
some reputation. In a haUad dated 1602, 
and supposed to belong to 1626-SO, called 
< Turner’s Dish of Stuff, or a Gallimaufiy,’ are 
the lines: 

That’s the fat fool of the Ciutain, 

And &e lean fool of the Bull: 

Since Schanke did learn to sing his rhimes. 
He is counted but a gull. 

This suggests that he was a successor of 
Torleton, jfempe, Armin, and others. From 
the Ashmolean Museum Collier quotes a 
manuscript entitled ‘ Shanke's Song,’ in- 
tended to ridiculelrish catholics, and having 
a burden, ' 0 hone 1 ’ Shanks lived in Golden 
Lone, in which Henslowe’s playhouse stood. 
After the death of John Heming [q, v.1, one 
of the ‘ housekeepers ’ of the Globe, his uiates 
in that theatre and the Blockfriars wero sold 
in 1633 surreptitiously by his son 'William. 
Prom this 'William Shanks bought, accord- 
ing to his own statement, ’ one part heehod 
in the Black&iers for about six years then to 
come at the yearly rent of 62. 6s., and another 
part hee then had in the Globe for about 
two years to come, and payd him for the 
same two partes 166/,’ A year subsequently 
he bought for 86/. one further part m the 
Blackiriais and two in the Globe, bis entire 
purchase costing him 606/. Benfield, Swan- 
ston, and Follam petitioned the lord cham- 
berlain, Pembroke, for a compulsory sale to 
them of one shore each from the largest 
shareholders, Shanks and_ the Burbages. In 
spite of the counter petitions of Shanks — ^in 
oneof which ha complains thathia fellows not 
only refused him satisfaction, but restrained 
him from the stage, and in another declared 
that in his long time he had made no provi- 
sion for himself in his old age, nor for his 
wife, children, and grandchild — the applica- 
tion was granted, and the shares of Shanks in 
the Globe were reduced to two instead of 
three, and in the Black&iars to one instead 
of two. According to the registers of St. 
Gdes, a John Shancke married Elizabeth Mar- 
tin on 26 Jan. 1630, while * John Schanke, 
player,’ was buried on 27 Jon. 1636 [i.e. 1 636], 
According to the 'Perfect Binmiu,’ 24 Oct. 
1042, another Shauke, a player, was one of 
three officers of the lord general (Essex) who, 
having run away from the army at the begin- 
ning of a fight, were sent to the gatehouse 
for punishment according to martial law. 
Shai^s’s name is spelt seven different ways. 

[Collier's English Dramatia Poetry alwnys 
open to some mistrust; Pleay’sOhxoaicle History 
of the Lon^n Stage ; Halliwell-Phillipps'e Out- 
lines; 'Wright’s Histoiia Histrionica; Iblone’s 


Histoneal Account of the English Stase- 
1623 folio of Shakespeare and the 1679 folio of 
Beaumont and Fletcher. The documents ^ 
specting; Shanks’s litigation are given in Hell. 
well-Phillipps’a Outlines of the Life of Shatel 
speare (ed. 1880, i. 286 et seq.), and ore well 
summarised m Fleay’s Chronicle History of tl,» 
London Stage.] “ 

SHAJ/HON, Eabl oi’. [See Botu> 
Hbubv, 1682-1764.] ^ 


Sib JOHN db ( d , 
an advocate in 

(Poss), and on 21 _ 

a judge of the court of common pfeVs and 
received knighthood. Dugdale eaya that in 
1339 he exchanged courts with a justice of 
the king’s bench, but this must have been 
only some temporary arrangement, for he 
was sitting in the common pleas in 1340 
( a. ; Year Boole, Edward III, Mich. 1340), 
In December of that year be, in common witli 
other judges, was arrested and committed to 
custody (see Stubbs, Constitutional Eistoru, 
vol.ii. c. 16). He was afterwards restored to 
office, and sat in bis court in 1342. He was 
a trier of petitiona in the parliament of 
28 April 1848, and died either in that or the 
following year. Durmg his lifetime ha 
settled his manor of Thompson, Norfolk, 
upon his elder son, Sir John de Shardelowe, 
and, in addition, died seised of the manor of 
PMlhoiirn and of lands in Levorington and 
'Wisheach in Cambridgeshire, of the manors 
of Barrow and Cowlinge or Cooling, and of 
lands in Brandon, Cavenham, and emewhera 
in Suffolk, and of land in Down^m. in 
Norfolk. He and his wife Agnes were 
buried in the parish ohuroh of Thompson. 
His younger son. Sir Thomas de Shardelowe, 
who appears to have been attorney-general 
in 1366, became heir to his elder brother. 
Sir John, was a commissioner of array in 
1876 (EtBdera, iii. 1046), and was burled ab 
Thompson. 'The two brothers founded a 
perpetual chantry or college, of a master and 
five clerks, in the church of Thompson in 
honour of St. Martin, the 'Virgin, and All 
Saints, and for the souls of their father 
and mother, and also joined in giving the 
advowBon of the church of Coohng to the 
mastor and scholars of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. The elder brother. Sir John, appears 
to have died about 1369, for on 28 April of 
that year his widow Joan took a vow of 
chastity before Thomas Percy, bishop of 
Norwiw, and remained until her death at- 
tached to the college at Thompson, The 
arms of Shardelowe, adopted by the college 
of Thompson, and represented in the ohun^ 


.1S44P), judge, appears as 
the rei^ of Edward II 
8 Jan. 1332 was amom+iwi 
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•vrere argent, a oHevron between three cross the king to take awav the assizes from the 
crosslets fitchfie azure. _ The male line of Sir town and seize the liberties of the corporation 
John de Shardelowe failed in 1483. into his own hands for about a year. Though 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. SOO; Dugdale's Orig. retired from the bench, he occupied conli- 
Jniid. pp 39. 46, 103, end Chron. Ser. ; Blome* dential positions as late as 1361. He li\ed 
field’s Korfolfc, ii. 367-9, 372, viii. 268-9, i. beyond 1364, in which year he granted his 
136,ed. 1806 ; Chron. Anglise.p. 10 (Bolls Ser.); manor of Alurynton in Shropshire to the 
Bot. Pari, ii, 135 | Cal. In^uis. post mortem, ii. Augustinian priory in Osney, m addition to 
117 (Record pnbl.)] W. H. lands at Sandford in Oxfordshire, which he 

SHAHiHSH UXiL, WILLIAM he (Jl, had given seven years before. He was a beno 
1860), judge, is mentioned among the advo- factor also to thepriories of Bruera.neapCiie»- 
cates in the ‘ Year Book ’ of Edward II, and ter, and Dudley. He left a son of the same 
also as receiving a commission of oyer and name, who died in 1 Henry IV (1390-1400/. 
terminer on 32 Eeb. 1337, and the two fol- [Foss’s Judges of England, iii. 604; C.il. Pat. 
lowing years. In 1331, when ha had risen Bolls, Edward III, 1327-38 passim ; Bymer's 
to the rank of king’s seijeont, he was an- Feeders, ii. 991, iii. 126, 230, 467, 469; 'Cr. Le 
pointed with others to assess a tallage in the Baker, eJ. Thompson, p. 72 ; Barnes’s Edward III, 
counties of Oxford, Gloucester, and Berks PP- 212, 661.] TV. E. B. 

(25 June). In the following year he was SH ARIHGTOH or SHEHIHGTON, 
one of the council selected by the king to Sir WILLIAM (149-j P-1553), vice-trea- 
advise him, was ordered on 11 Oct. to attend surer of the mint at Bristol, horn about 
the approaching parliament in Scotland for 1495, came of on old Norfolk family, and 
the confirmation of the treaty with Edward was the eldest son of Thomas Sherington 
Balliol, and was made a knight of the Bath. (d. 1527 P) and his wife Catherine, daughter 
On 20 March 1333 he was made a judge m William Pirton of Little Bentley, 
of the king's bench, but was removed to the Essex (BLOMEnELD, ybrfolk, x, 201-3). 
common pleas on 30 May following. In He entered the service of Sir Francis Bryan 
1840 (30 Nov.) Edward HI sullenly fq- v.], and subsequently became page of the 
returned from the Low Countries, and re- king’s robes. In 1640he bought the dissolved 
moved the chancellor and treasurer and Lacock Abbey, Wiltshire, for 783/., and on 
otherprominentofficiaU,amongthemShaTes- 3 May 1540 he became vice-treasurer of the 
hull, on a charge of maladministration. He mint at Bristol (Cal, State Papers, Dorn, 
was reinstated, however, on 10 May 1342, 1547-1681, p. 8). He was made knight of 
and on 2 July 1344 he was made chief the Bath at the coronation of Edward VI on 
baron of the exchequer. On 10 Nov. 1846 19 Feb. 1646-7. His position at the mint he 
he was moved hack to the common pleas, used to perpetrate extensive frauds. In 
with the title of second justice. He was April 1547 the council forbad the coining of 
also appointed one of the guardians of the { any more ‘testons’ or shillings, two-thuds 
principality of Wales during the minority of of which were alloy. Sharin^on neverthe- 
tbe king's' son. On 36 Oct. 1860 he was less bought up la^e quantities of church 
advanced to the headship of the court of plate from the Somerset villagers, and dui- 
kmg’s bench, and presided in it until 6 July ing May, June, and July, coined it into 
1357. IVhile holding that office he declared testons. He i^o made over 4,000/. in three 
the causes of the meeting of five parliaments, years by shearing and clipping coins, and to 
fmm 25 to 29 Edward III (1351-1355), and conceal his ihtuds he made false copies of the 
his functions seem to have more resembled books of the mint and destroyed tbe originals, 
those of a political and parliamentary official Fearing discovery, he entered into the plots 
than those of a judge (Foss). In the last of Thomas Seymour, hwon Seymour of 
year of his chief-justiceship he was excom- Sndeley[q. v.],who promised to protect him. 
municatedby the pope for refusing to appear Sharington in return lent Seymour ^ money 
when summoned to answer for a sentence he and put the mint at Bristol at his disposal^ 
had delivered against the bishop of Ely for he also undertook to coin 10,000/. to to de- 
harbouring a man who had slain a servant of voted to raising adherents for the admiral. 
Lady Wake. With part of his ill-gotten fortune he pnr- 

According to Olarke’s ‘Ipswich’ (p. 14), chased of the king Winterbourae, Aubrey, 
in 1344 some sailors, thinking Shaieshim Charlton, and other manors, chiefly in Wilt- 
(he is there called Shorford) stayed too lo^ shire, for 2,8082. But his frauds and Sey- 
at dmner, when he was holding assizes in monr's plots soon came to the knowledge of 
that town, one of them mounted the bench, the government. On 6 Jan. 154^9 Lacock 
and fined the j edge for non-attendance. He Abbey was searched by the council's agents^ 
took such offence at the joke that he induced and on 19 Jan, Shann^on was arrested. He 
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was examined seTetal times in the Tower 
during January and February ; at hrst he 
denied his frauds and all knowledge of Sey- 
mour’s design^but made full confessions on 
2, 11, and 16 Feb. A bill for his attainder 
passed all its stages in both houses of parlia- 
ment between 11 Feb. and 7 Match. Sey- 
mour’s connivance atSharington’s frauds was 
made one of the counts in his indictment 
{OOBBETT, State Trials, i. 501-2) ; but Sharing- 
ton, who threw himself on the king’s metcj, 
was pardoned, and an act restoring him in 
blood was passed,80Dec. 1049-18 Jon. 1660. 

In the foUo win g April he was again in em- 
plo^ent, being commissioned to go to Calais 
and receive an instalment of the French 
purchase-money for Boulogne. He was also 
able to buy back his foneited estates for 
12,000/.; he seems in addition to have made 
a voluntary restitution of some property to 
the king, and Latimer, in a sermon preached 
before ue king in the same year, extolled his 
example and described him as ‘an honest 
gentihnan and one that God loveth ’ (JFhife- 
full Sermons, 1676, f. 116i). In 1662 he 
served as sheriff of Wiltshira. He died in 
1668 (Acts cftJie Trivy Counoil, 1662-4, ip. 
370). His portrait among the Holbein draw- 
ings in the royal library, Windsor Castle 
(Cat. Tudor jErAii.p.l48), has been engraved 
by Dalton (Bbomiut, p. 11). He married 
(1) Ursula, natural daughter of John Bour- 
wier, second baron Berners Pq.v.l; (2) Elea- 
nor, daughter of WiUiaan We^ingham ; (3) 
Grace, daughter of one Faringtou of Devon- 
shire, and widow of Robert Faget, alderman 
of London. He left no issue, and was suc- 
ceeded in his estates by his brother Henry. 

[Lettors and Fapsrs of Henry VHI, ed. 
Gairdnor, vela. xi-^. ; Haynes’s Burleigh 
Papers ; Oal. Hatfield MBS. pt. i. ; Cat. Hari. 
MSS. ; Acts of the Privy Council, ed. Daaent ; 
Lmds’ Journals, vol. i. passim ; Lit. Remains of 
Edward VI (fioxburghe Club) ; Strype’s Eeol. 
Mem. Tol. ii. pts. i-ii. ; Ending’s Anmus of tbs 
Coinage, i. 313-4 ; Buinet’e Hist, of the Refor- 
mation, ed. Poeock ; Spolman’s Hist, of Sacrilege ; 
Tytler’s Edward VI and Moiy, i. 189 ; Proude’s 
mat, vol. iv.; Common Vf eal oiE ngland, ed. E. Lo- 
mond, 18!)3,xxiii. 117,191; 'WilteArchmol. Mag. 
xviii. 280 ; Visitation of ‘Wiltshire, 1623, print^ 
by Sir X. Phillips, 1828 ; Bowles and Hichols's 
Annals of LacoiA Abbey, pp. 297-8.] A. F. P, 


SHAHMAH-CRAWFORD, WILLIAM 
(1781-1861), politician. [See Ojutooio).] 
SHARP. [See also Shabpd,] 

SHARP,^ ABRAHAM (1661-1742), 
mathematician, younger son of John Sharp 
of Little Horton, by Mary, daughter of Robert 
Clarkson of Bradford (married 12 Dec. 1682), 


was bom in 1661 at Little Horton near 
Bradford, and baptised 1 June 1658 fuedi 

greeinTHOi!BSBi*si:eeds,1816,p.87) MbI 
attendmg Bradford grammar school hs 
was apprenticed to William Shaw, mercer 
of Ytttk, and then to a merchant at Man- 
chester, but he gave up hisbusinesaandmoved 
to Liverpool, where he taught and devoted 
himself to mathematics, ifete he mat John 
Flarnsteed [q. v.], by whom he was recom- 

mended toapostinChathamdockyard. ftom 

about 1684 he seems to have been employed 

hyFlamateedinthenewlyfoundedGreenwich 

observatory. In 1088 he was employed to 
make a mural arc, the first of Flamsteed’s 
instruments that proved satis&ctory (cf. 
BaHiV, Flamsteed, 1835, p, 66 ; FlAiibiEED’s 
Prolegomena to vol. iii. of ^eSUtoria Celestis 
1726, p. 108). The mural was finished in 
fourteen months, costing Flamsteed 120/.'- it 
was 79 inches in radius, and contained 140 
degreea on the limb. Sharp left the obser- 
vatory in August 1690, so that hemight teach 
mathematios in London (of. Flamsteed MSS. 
vol. iv. 4 Nov. 1600). Early in 1^1, how- 
ever, he removed to Portsmouth to take ‘ a 
clerk’s jilace in the Idug’s shipyard.’ He 
retired in 1694 to Little Horton, oaloulating 
and making^ aetxonomical instruments and 
models, and in correspondence with scientific 
men(ef. Oent.May. 1781, p. 461). In a report 
on astronomical instruments (Phil. Trans. 
Ixxvi. 1786) John Smeaton says: 'llookupon 
Mr. Sharp as having been the first person that 


cut accurateond delicate divisions upon astro- 
nomical instruments.' He calculated v to 
72 places of decimals (HunoN, Dietim.) His 
book, ‘Geometay Improved (1) by a Table of 
Segments of Oirolea, (2) a Concise Treatise of 
Polyedra,by A. S.Fhilomath,’ Loudon, 1717, 
is remackable for the great number of its cal- 
culations, among other things the logarithms 
of the numbers morn 1 to 100, end of all the 
primes u^ to 1100, each calculated to 61 
figures of decimals; and for the plates of 
solid figureB cut by his own hand, which are 
very clear. From his correspondence, be- 
ginning 6 Feb. 1701 (notice in Bailx's 
Flamsteed') it appears that he continued to 
help FlamsteedT. It was to Sharp and 
Crosthwait that the world was indebted for 


the final publication of the ‘ British Cata- 
logue’ (1. o. p. 410). On SI Aug, 1714 
Flamsteed wrote to Sharp ; ‘ I would desire 
you to criculate the ecUpses of the [Jupiter’s] 
satellites for the next year.' On 11 Oot, 171i> 
Flamsteed wrote him : ‘ YoUrs brought the 
eclipses of 11 satelUtes for the next year, 
1716. I thaim yon heartily for them.' After 
Mamsteed's death (4Junel720),C!raathwait 
wrote to Sharp : ‘ io'ura of the 20th May 
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brought the most acceptable news of 70 UT 
kind offer to lay down the stars and draw 
the linCb and dlTieions of ell the maps of the 
constellations of the zodiac. 'When the world 
ehall know that these were done by the hands 
of ^Ir. Sharp, it will make Mr. flamsteed’s 
works more valuable as well as more useful.’ 
Others of Flamsteed's letters to Sharp are full 
of his complaints of I^ewtons double deal- 
ing. Sharp died near Bradford, Yorkshire, 
on IS July 1742, aged 91 (ffsnf. Mag. 1742, 
p. 887). 

[Authorities cited; Cudwortb’a life and Corre- 
spondenre of Abraham Sharp, 1889; Notes and 
Queries, 8th aer. sii, 844.] H. F. B. 

SHABP, Sib OIITHBEBT (1781-1849), 
antiquary, son of Cuthbert Sharp, shipowner, 
and of Susannah, sistesr of Brass Cros1w[q.T.], 
lord mayor of Loudon, was bom at Sunder- 
land in 1781, and received his education at 
Greenwich under Dr. Bumey. Thera he 
formed a lasting Mendship with Lord Lake 
and with Sir Edward Blakeneyfq.v.] When 
he was eighteen years of age he served in 
Ireland during the tehellion as an officer in 
the fencible cavalry, "When his regiment 
was disbanded. Sharp proceeded to Edin- 
burgh, and in 1803 visited Paris, where he 
was surprised by the resumption of hostdities 
(at the conclusion of the peace of Amiens), 
and detained, with other English visitors, as 
a prisoner of war. But by the influence of 
Beguier, the minister of justice, whose friend- 
ship he had acquired, he was released on 
parole, and after a few years was allowed to 
pass into England. 

Shaip settled at Hartlepool and devoted 
himself to the study of local antiquities. In 
181G he acted as mayor, and was Imighted on 
the occasion of a visit of the prince regent. 
In the same year appeared his flrst hook, ‘ The 
History of Hartlepool ’ (2nd ed. 1861), by 
which his reputation as an antiquary was 
established. Sharp came to know Surtees, 
the historian of Durham, and rendered him 
valuable assistance in compiling local genear 
logies. His oontributions to Surtees’s ‘His- 
tory of Durham ’ were distinguished by the 
initials C. S. surmounted by a rose. 

^ 1828 Sharp was appomted collector of 
customs at Sunderland, but continued his 
study of local antiquiUes. In 1840 appeared 
his 'Memorials of the Behellion of 1669,’ 
based on the Bowes MSS. In 1845 he was 
promoted to the post of collector of customs 
at Newcastle-on-I^e, where he resided until 
his death on 17 Aug. 1849. 

His other works include : 1. ‘ABrief Sum- 
mary of a Manuscript formerly belonging to 
Lord William. Howard,’ 1819, 8 vo. 2. 'Ex- 
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cerpta Memorabilia e Begistris Parochialibna 
Com. Pal. Dunelm.’ 8 vo, in three part®, 1819, 
1825, 1^1 ; pnblisbed in one volume in 1841 . 
3. ‘ A. List of the Knights and Burgesses who 
have represented the Ooimty and City of 
Durham in Parliament,’ Durham 1826, Ilto ; 
2nd ed. Sunderland, 1833. 4. ' Poems,’ Sun- 
derland, 1823, ISmo, 6 . ' The Life of Am- 
brose Barnes, sometime Alderman of New- 
castle,’ 1828, Bvo. 6 . ‘ The Worme of Lamb- 
ton,’ a legend, 1830, 4to. He also compiled 
a ‘ Catalogue ’ of his manuscripts, 1829, Svo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1818 i. 634, 1311 li 61, 1849 ii. 
428-80 ; AthenEeum, 1849, p. 913.] £. I. C. 

SHARP, GRANVILLE (173o-1818), 
philanthropist, panmbleteer, and scholar, 
Dom at Durham on 10 Nov. 1735 (old style), 
was ninth and youngest son of Thonoes 
Sharp (lfl98-17oB) [q, v.J and grandson of 
John Sharp [q. v.l archbishop of York. He 
was educated at Dnrliam eramiuor school, 
but his father, though archdeacon of North- 
umberland, was possessed of small means and 
a large family, and in May 1750 Granville 
was apprenticed to one Halsey, a quaker 
linendraper of Tower HiU, London. He 
sened successively under a quaker, a pres- 
byterian, an Irish Homan catholic, and an 
atheist. During his scanty leisure he taught 
himself Greek and Hebrew, and in August 
1757 he became a freeman of the city of 
London as a member of the Fishmongers’ 
Company. In .Tune 1758 he obtained a post 
in the ordnance department, and in 1764 was 
appointed a clerk m ordinary, being removed 
to the minuting branch. In the following 
year he published ‘Hemorks’ on Bemamin 
Kennicott’e ' Catalogue of the Sacred Veasels 
restored by Cyrus,’ &c., defending 'the pre- 
sent text of the old Testament ’ against the 
charge of corruption in the matter of proper 
names and numbers; a second edition of 
Sharp’s work was published in 1776. This 
was followed in 1767 by a ‘ Short Treatise 
on the English Tongue’ (two editions), and 
in 1768 by ‘Remarks on seieral very im- 

5 ortant Prophecies, in five parts ’ (2nd ed. 
776). In 1767 his uncle, Granville Wheler, 
offeredhimtheliving of Great Leek, Notting- 
hamshire, but Sharp refused to take orders. 

Meanwhile he had become involved in 
the struggle for the liberation of slaves in 
Euglanm In 1766 he heffieuded a negro, 
Jonathan Strong, whcmi he found in a 
destitute condition in the streets, where he 
had been abandoned by bis master, one 
David Lisle. Two years later Lisle threw 
Strong into prison as a runaway slave, but 
Sharp procured his release and posecuted 
Liale for assault and battery. An action 
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■was tlien 'brought against Sharp for unlaw- 
fully detaining the property of another j his 
legal advisers said they were not prepared to 
resist it in face of the declaration of 'Yorke 
and Talbot in 1729, affirming that masters 
had property in their slaves even when in 
England, Mansfield also declared against 
him, and Blackstone lent the weight of his 
authority to the same opinion. Eor the next 
two years Sharp devoted his leisure to re- 
searches into the law of personal liberty in 
England. Hisresults were published in 17G9 
as ‘A Ecpresentation of the Injustice ... of 
tolerating Slavery,’ to which he added an ‘Ap- 
pendix’ in 1772. Meanwhile Sharp interested 
himself in other cases similar to Strong’s, and 
the struggle was fought out in the law courts 
with varying success for three years longer. 
It was finally decided by the famous case of 
James Sommersett (see HASaBA.vi], An Ar- 
gument in the Case of J. Sommersett, 1772 ; 
CliA.itxsoii', Hist, of the Mise ... of the 
Hovementfor the Abolition of Slavery, 1808, 
i. 66-78; and tracts in British Museum 
Library catalogued under ‘ Sommersett, 
James’), After three hearings the judges 
laid down the momentous principle ‘that as 
soon as any slave sets his foot upon English 
territory, he becomes free,’ This first great 
victory in the struggle for the emancipation 
of slaves was entirely due to Sharp, who, 
‘ though poor and dependent and immersed 
in the duties of a toilsome calling, supplied 
the money, the leisure, the p^everance, and 
the learmng required for this great contro- 
versy’ (Sib Jaubs Stbphbb, Essays inEcel, 
Eimr, 1860, ]j. 640). 

This question did not exhaust Sharp’s 
benevolent energies. In addition to his 
researches in early English constitutional 
history and other studies, he spent much 
time and labour in searching for documents 
to prove the claim of Henry 'Willou^by, 
then a tradesman, to the barony of Wil- 
loughby of Parhom, a claim which was es- 
tablished by resolution of the House of Lords 
on 27 March 1767. He took part in the 
o^]^Bition to the attempt to rob the Buke 
of Portland of the forest of Inglewood and 
castle of Carlisle, and published in 1779 a 
tract ‘ Concerning the Boctrine of Nullum 
tempus ocourrit Eegi,’ on which the crown 
proceediims were based [see Lowthbb, 
.Jaubb, Eabl OB Lobbbalb; Bb^xibcx, 
WiixiAM Hbbby Oavbsdibh, third Btob 
ObFobtlabb], He also agitated vehemently 
against the reported determination of the 
government to extirpate the aboriginal 
Carribeea in the West Indies, pressing Ms 
views in person on Lord Bartmouth, the 
seoretaiy of state. His sympathies were 


easily enlisted on 
colonies, and in 17' 
duration of the Pe 
a Share in the Legi 
ture became compli 

in the ordnance depurcmeni; July 1770i 
rather than assist in despatching warmaterinl 
to the colonies. He was now left withoi-t 
means, having spent his small patrimenvin 
the cause of emancipation; but Ms brothers 
William and James, who were then in a 
prosperous position, made provision for him 
Shaip’s pliilanthropic activity now te^ 
doubled ; in October General James Edward 
Oglethorpe [q. v.] sought his acquaintance 
and Sharp joined in Oglethorpe’s crusade 
against the press-gang. He wrote an intro- 
duction to the general’s ‘ Sailor’s Advocate’ 
and ‘ moved all the powers of his age, poli- 
tical and intellectunl, to abolish the unpress- 
ment of seamen ’ (ib. pp. 688-9 : Hoabb. ms 
108-7 0). In 1778 hepublisbed an ‘Address to 
the People,’ denouncing the arbitrary conduct 
of Lord North’s minist^, and he vigorously 
supported the cause of political reform in 
England and legislative freedom in Ireland. 
On the close of the American war he started 
a movement for the introduction of epi- 
scopacy into the now independent states, m 
the course of which he corresponded with 
Franklin, Jot, and Adams. lie was aided 
by Thomas Becker [q.v.], archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and his efforts were crowned with 
success by the consecration of the bishops of 
New York and Pennsylvania by Seeker in 
1787. For his eftbrts in this cause he was 
made anhonornry LL.B. by Harvard Univer- 
sity, Providence College, lihode Island, and 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, 
But the abolition of slavery was still the 
main object of Sharp’s life. In 1776 he 
published no less than, five tracts on the 
subject, and in 1779 he began corresponding 
with many bishops with a view to establish- 
ing a society for the abolition of slavery. It 
was founded in 1787, the original members 
being all quakers except two, and Sharp as 
‘father of the movement in England’ was 
appointed chairman. He took an active 
part in the movement, frequently interview- 
ing Pitt, and after the French revolution 
broke out corresponded with La Fayette 
and Brissot, the leaders of a similar move- 
ment in France, Meanwhile the number of 
liberated slaves in England became a source 
of serious embarrassment, and as early as 
1788 Sharp had conceived the idea of es- 
tablishing a colony of freed slaves on the 
coast of Africa ; Sierra Leone was finally 
selected as the site, and in 1786 Sharp pub- 
lished a ‘ Short Sketch of the Temporary 


he published ‘ A Le- 
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liegulationa for the intended Settlement 
near Sierra Leona’ [«c], which reached a 
third edition in 1788; after some assistance 
had been obtained from, the government, the 
£rst corao of freed slaves sailed on 8 AprU 
1787. m 1789 a con^any called the St. 
George’s compai^ was formed to manage the 
settlement, and Shara was ono of the origi- 
nal directors, hut amer experiencing many 
difficulties it surrendered to the crown on 
1 Jan. 1808 [see Macaulat, Zachakv]. 

During the last years of his life Sharp took 
a prominent part in founding the Brlti^ and 
Foreign Bible Society [see Shoke, Josir, 
Lonn TmaifMoirTH], and was chosen chair- 
man at the inaugural meetings in May 1804 
(^OwEit, Jlist. Brit, and For. Bible Soc.^ He 
helped to found the Afiican institution in 
1807 and the Society for the Conversion of 
the Jews in 1808. He had been since 1785 
a member of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and in 1813 was first cnairman 
of the Protestant Union designed to oppose 
catholic emancipation. But his chief work 
in later years was an important contribution 
to New Testament scholarship in the shape 
of ‘ Bernard on the Uses of the Definitive 
Article in the Greek Text of the New Testa- 
ment,' Durham, 1798 (2nd ed. 1802 ; Srd ed. 
1803). ‘Granville Sharp's canon,' as the 
rule here laid down has since been known, 
is that ‘ when two personal nouns of the 
same case areconnectedbythecopulateKaljif 
the farmer has the definite article and the 
latter has not, they both belong to the same 
person,’ e.g. in roC QeoC ijfiav xal Kvplav 'li}(rov 
Xoto-roC, ‘ our God and Lord Jesus Okrist,’ 
‘ God ’ and ' Jesus ’ are one and the same 
person. The canon is a crucial one in con- 
nection with the Unitarian controversy; it 
was attacked by Gregory Blunt in 1803, and 
Calvin WinstanloT in 1803, and defended by 
Christopher Wordsworth (1774-1846) [q.v.] 
in' Six Letters to Granville Sharp,' 1802, by 
Thomas Burgess [q. v.], bishop of St. Davids, 
in 1810, and Dy Thomas Fanshaw Middleton 
[q, V.], afterwards bishop of Calcutta, in his 
‘Doctrine of the Cheek Article,’ 1808 (cf. 
Axfous, Grree^ Testament, iii. 419-20). 

Sharp’s irrepressible enthusiasm led him 
into many eccentric opinions. During bis 
latter years he wrote a number of tracts to 
prove the approaching fulfilment of scrip- 
ture prophecies. On one occasion he at- 
tempted to convince Fox that Napoleon was 
the ‘ Little Horn ’ mentioned by Daniel. At 
a public meeting presided over by the Duke 
of Gloucester, he proposed to cure all ills in 
Sierra Leone bv introduoiim King Alfred’s 
system of frankpledge, and suggested that 
the soldiers in the Peninsula should he pro- 


vided with portable bales of wool, which 
would form an impregnable rampart against 
the enemy in case of attack. Nevertheless 
Sir James Stephen attributes to Sharp ‘ th'^ 
most inflexible of human wills united to thf^ 
gentlest of human hearts,’ and declares that 
‘as long as Granville Sharp survived it was 
too soon to proclaim that the age of chivalry 
was gone’ Biogr. 1800, p. 638). 

Sharp, who was unmarried, chiefly lived 
in rooms in Garden Court, Tenmle. He 
died at Fulham on 6 July 1813, at the 
house of his sister-in-law, Mrs. William 
Sharp. He was buried in the family vault 
in Fulham churchyard, where there is an 
inscription to his memory; another me- 
morial, with an inscription and medallion 
portrait to him, was pmced by the African 
Institution in the Poets’ Comer, Westmin- 
ster Abbey (engraved in the ‘ Gentleman's 
Magazine,’ 1818, ii. 489). A portrait drawn 
by George Dance, R.A., and engraved bv 
Henry Meyer, is prefixed to Prince Hoore's 
‘ Memoirs of Granville Sharp,’ 1820. 

Hoare’s ‘ Memoirs ’ (pp. 487-96) contains 
a complete list of Shad’s works, numbering 
eixty-one. The more important, besides 
those already mentioned, are : 1. 'Bemarks 
on the Opinions of the most celebrated 
Writers on Crown Lew ...,’ 1773. 2. ‘The 
Law of Betribution, or a Serious Warning 
to Great Britain and her Colonies ... of 
God’s Temporal Vengeance against Tyrants, 
Slaveholders, and Oppressors,’ 1776. 8. ' The 
jvist Limitation of Slav^ in the Laws of 
God,’ 1776, in reply to Thomas Thompson 
(^.1768-1772) [q. v.l 4. ‘An Essay on 
Slavery,’ 1776. S. ‘The Law of Liberty or 
Eoyal Law,' 1776. 6. ‘ The Law of Passive 
Obedience,’ 1776. 7. * A Defence ... of the 
Bight of the People to elect Bepresentatives 
for every Session of Parliament,’ 1780 (6th 
ed. same vear). 8. ‘An Account of the 
Ancient Division of the English People into 
Hundreds and Tithmgs,’ 1784. 9. 

Account of the Constitutional English Polity 
of Congregational Courts, and more particu- 
larly of . . . the View of Frankpledge,' 1786. 
10. ‘ An English Alphabet for the Use of 
Foreigners,’ 1786. 11. ‘ A General Flan for 
laying out Towns and Township on the new- 
acquired Lands in the East Indies, America, 
or elsewhere,’ 1794 (2nd ed. 1804). 12. ‘ Se- 
rious Beflections on the Slave Trade and 
Slavery,’ 1805. 13, ‘Extract of a Letter on 
the proposed Catholic Emancipation,’ 1803. 
14. ' A Dissertation on the Supreme Divine 
Bight of the Meseiah,’ 1800. 15. ‘ A Letter 
in Answer to some of the leading Principles 
of the People called Quakers,’ 1807. The 
following tracts are of some note : ‘ On the 
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Law of Nature ’ (1777; 2nd ed. 1809) ; ‘Tlie 
Ancient and only Trae Legal Means of 
National Defence by a &ee Muitia’ (8rd ed. 
1782) ; ‘ On Duelling ’ (1790) ; ' Three Tracts 
on the Syntax and Pronunciation of the 
Hebrew Tongue’ (1804), and on ‘The 
System of Colonial Law ’ (1807). 

[The Memoirs of GronTille Sharp by Prince 
Hoore, 1820, 4to, were compiled Shaim|8 
manusciiptB ; the publication of a selection of his 
letters was projected but not carried out ; see also 
Oent. Mag. 1313 ii. 89-90, 18H ii. 431, 1818 li. 
489; Georgian Era, iii. 082; Nichols’s Lit, Anec- 
dotes of the Eighteenth Century ; Sir James Ste- 
phen’s Essays inEccl.Blogr.; 'Wordsworth’s Ecd. 
Biogr. 1818, pref.; Pleming's PapaOT, 1848, p. 
43; Paulkner’s Pulham; Stanley’s Memorials of 
Westminster Abbey, 248, 280, 816 ; Clarkson’s 
History of tho A'bolition of Slarery, i. 66-78 ; 
Catalogue of Devonshire House Portraits; Tre- 
velyan’s life of Macaulay, i. 11 ; works in British 
Museum Library,] A. P. P. 

SHAHP, JACK (<f. 1431), IcUord rebel, 
was a weaver of Abingdon. His real name 
is given in tbe official documents as William 
PerMne (Ordmewess qf Pn»y Council, iv. 
100, 107), but some of tbe cbronideB call 
him Mandeville (Lexabd, Collectanea, i. 
401 j Fabvait, p. 602; ‘ganeo trino nomine 
nominatus’ — ^AinaniBBHAai, i. 63), In the 
spring of 1431, when he was bailifi' of 
Abingdon, PeiHns placed himself at the 
head of a movement among the loUarda of 
the southern midlands against the stem 
repression to which they had fox many years 
been aubjected. Under the assumed name 
of ‘ Jade Sharp of Wigmoresland ’ he began 
to circulate handbills reviving the scheme 
of 1410 for the diversion of church endow- 
ments to useful purposes (ib. i. 468). The 
proposal took the form of a petition to the 
sitting parliament, hut the reference to 
■Wigmore, the centre of the Duke of York’s 
influence in the Welsh moroh, contained a 
veiled menace to the Lancastrian govern- 
ment. Humour perhaps exaggerated their 
designs. Sham was afterward reported to 
have confessed ‘ that he would have made 
puesta’ heads as cheap os sheeps’ heads, so 
that he would have sold three for a penny ’ 
(Fabyan). 

The council empowered theDuke of Glou- 
cester, who was acting as regent during the 
Mug’s absence in France to suppreae the 
movement, and a reward of twen^ pounds 
was offered to any who should ormg to 
justice Sharp and the ‘biU casters and 
keepers’ (Omnanoe^iv, 88, 99, 107). On 
Thursday, 17 May, william Warberton (or 
Warbleton), who claimed to have denounced 
Perkinshefore the proclamation, was informed 
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that he had taken refuge in Oxford,^ 
secured his arrest (ib . ; Issuet, p. 416) 
mayor of SaUsbury also obtained a reward 
for assisting in establishing the identity of 
Shinp by arresting bill-cGstributors from 
Abingdon (Orchnanees, iy. 99). .Sharp was 
tried and condemned at Oxford before the 
Duke of Gloucester, and five days after his 
o^ture executed at Oxford or Abingdon 
(CAron. ed. Davies ; FABYAir,p, 602; Lmaini 
1 . 491). His head was set up on London 
Bridge, and his quarters distributed between 
Oxford, Abingdon, and other towns (Gke- 
QOBT, p. 172). 

[Ordinances of the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas* 
Devon’s Issues of the Exchequer ; Leland’s Col’ 
lectanea, ed. Hearne; Amundesham’s Annals in 
Rolls Ser.; Chron. od. Davies, and Gregory’s 
Ohron. ed. Camden Sob. ; Fabyan and Hall, ed. 
Ellis ; Chron. ed. Oiles.p. 18 ; Chron. of London, 

S llO ; Ellis’s Original Lottms, 2nd ser. i. 103 ; 
amsay’s Lancaster and York.] J. T-t. 

SHAHP, JAMES (1613-1679), areh- 
bishop of St. Andrews, son of William 
Sharp, factor of the Earl of F^dlater, by 
Isabel Leeley, da^hter of Lesley of Kininvy, 
a relative of the Earl of Hothes, was bom at 
Banff Castle, where his father then resided, on 
4 May 1613. Sharp's grandfather, David 
Sharp, a native of Perthshire, has been sneered 
at as ‘ a piper’ (Life qf Mr. Jamei Sharce, 
Tinted m 1719), but if he played tiie 
Bgpipes (which was by tho strict cove- 
nanters accounted sinful), this was not his 
profession, for he became a successful meiv 
chsnt in Aberdeen, and took to wife a lady 
of good family, that of the Hallburtons of 
PitcuT. Being intended for tbe church. 
Sharp entered King’s College, Aberdeen, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1637, He is 
said to have been expelled from the college 
in 1688 for refusing to take the covenant ; at 
any rate he went south to Oxford, where, 
according to his biographer, Thomas Stephen, 
he would have taken episcopal orders but for 
a serious illuoss, which made it advisable for 
him to return to Scotland. Not long after 
his return he was — on the recommendation, 
it is said, of Alexander Henderson [q. v,] — 
appointed professor of philosophy in the uni- 
versity of St. Andrews ; and m 1048 he was 
presented ^ the Earl of Crawford to the 
church of C&ail, where he was admitted on 
27 Jan, 1648-9. In 1650 he was eleoted one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh by hhe town 
council, but his translation was reflised by 
the presbytery, and, although agreed to by 
the general assembly, of wMeh be was that 
year a member, the invasion under Cromwell 
prevented hia acceptance of the oaU. 

The proposal to translate Sharp to Edin- 
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burgh is evidence tliat he was already 
regarded as one of the leaders of the Mrk. 
On the division of the kirk into resol utioners 
and protesters, he adhered to the resolu- 
tioners — that is, the more liberal and 
loyal party, vrho supported the proposal 
or res^ution that those who had made 
defection from the covenanting cause should, 
on pnofessing repentance, he admitted to 
serve in demnce of the countiy against 
Cromwell. Of this party — ^whioh, though 
avowedly preshyterian, numbered many 
sympathisers with episcopate — Sharp came 
to be regarded as the head. 

In 1651 Sharp was seized by Oromwell'e 
forces while attending a committee of the 
estates at Alyth, Forfarshire, on 28 Aug., 
and carried to London (Bi.i.po'cit, Annal», 
iv. 816). He remained a prisoner in the 
Tower until 10 April 1662, when he was 
admitted to hail on security not to go out of 
the city, nor beyond the late lines of eom- 
munication, and to he of ‘ good behaviour’ 
(Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1631-2, p. 213), 
and on 17 June he was permitted to retum 
to Scotland on condition that he rendered 
himself to Major-general Beane (ib. p. 296). 
In the absence of Beane he, by another 
order of 1 July, delivered himself up to the 
governor of Edinburgh Castle (ib. p. 812). 
when he was set at fml liberty is not stated, 
but in 1667 he was sent by theresolutioners 
to London to advocate their cause with 
Cromwell. Burnet affirms that the idea of 
sending him (or of choosing him) was sug- 
gested by the fact that 'he had some ac- 
quaintance with the preshyterian ministers 
whom OromweU was then courting much’ 
(Own Time, ed. 1838, p. 42). His mission 
was unsuccessful, but it is said he so im- 
pressed the Protector with his ahUities that 
be remarked ‘that gentleman after the 
Scotch way ought to be called Sharp of that 
ilk’ (True and Impartial Aaeovmt, p. 84). 

'When he began scheming for the Besto- 
ration in 1669, Monck bethought him of 
Sharp’s political influence, and sent for him 
from Cmdstieam on hie way south ; Sharp 
immediatelyresponded to the invitation, and 
on his arrival prepared the declaration in 
Monck’s name which was read next day at 
the head of the army) and, being afterwords 
distributed throughout the country, caused 
more than half of Lambert’s forces to desert 
to Monck. On parting with the English 
general, Sharp seems to have returned to 
Edinburgh to consult with the leaders of 
the Urk. To the rule of OromweU neither 
party in the Idrk had ever become lecou- 
cUed, Charles 11 continued to he regarded 
throughout Scotland as the only rightful 


sovereign, and Cromwell was deemed but an 
English usurper. Monck was anxious co 
obtain tbe confidence of the kirk leadens, 
though he knew that they cherished aims 
which could never be realised. It was neces- 
sary to temporise ; and that delicate and 
moraUy dubious work he committed to 
Sharp, who, it is plain, from the begin- 
ning was perfectly aware of the part he was 
expected to play. He was too able and 
acute to be giffied by Monck, too little of a 
bigot or visionary to cherish any real attach- 
ment to the covenant, and too ambitious to 
allow Euifli an opportunity for advancement 
to pass unutUiaed. That Monck had made 
sure of bis man is dear from a letter of Sir 
John Ghenvilleto the lord chanceUor, 4 May 
1660, in which Grenville, on the recommen- 
dation of Monck, asks the lord chancellor to 
give Sharp credit ‘ because he looks on him 
as a very honest man, and as one that may 
be very useful to his mmeety sevraal ways, 
both here and in Scotland, especially in 
moderating tbs aflkirs of tbe kiu and our 
cbuTcb, being a person very moderate in bis 
opinion, and who hath a very good reputa- 
tion with the ministers of both kingdoms, 
who must have some countenance for reasons 
I shall acquaint you with at our meeting’ 
(Clarendon State Papers, iii. 741). Before 
the letter was written Sharp had been for 
some time in London, for in January 1660 
he had been despatched thither with five 
ministers of Edinburgh to represent the 
views of the resolutioners. On 4 May he 
was sent by Monck to communicate directly 
with Charles at Breda, Wng further recom- 
mended through the Earl of Glencaim as 
a man entirely an episcopalian in principles 
and the fittest person whom he could trust 
to give hini correct information regarding 
bom church and state in Scotland. 

According to Burnet, whose attitude is 
very hostile end depreciatory, Sharp ‘ stuck 
neither at solemn protestation, both byword 
of mouth and letters, nor at appeals to God 
of his sincerity in acting for the presby- 
tery, both in prayers and on other occasions, 
joining with these many dreadful impreca- 
tions on himsdf if he did prevancats ’ (Own 
Time, ed, 1838, p. 60). order the better 
to mask bis designs, and also to effect the 
king’s purpose, Sharp induced the Mug to 
write confirming the ‘public resolutions,’ 
and also ‘ presby terion government as by 
lawestablisned.' 'While the letter tended to 
allay for the time the speciBl anxieties of the 
Mrk, it was cslct^tedindirectly to pave the 
way for the introduction of episcopacy, sin^ 
by the confirmation of the ‘ resolutions ’ it 
bade fair to revive in an acute form the old 
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quarrel between tbe two parties, and to pre- tLe_ rising of tlie parliament of 1661 h 
vent the possibility of their common action, which episcopacjr was established he ’•wm 
A t the same time, the letter, as Sharp ex- nominated archbishop of St. Andrews a^ 
plained to the episcopalian nobles, bound on 16 Dec. he and three other Scottish 

the king to nothing, 'for his confirming bishops were solemnly consecrated at ‘West- 

their government as it was established by minster. In May 1662 ten other bishous 
law could bind him no longer than whilethat were consecrated, the framework of the new 
le^l establishment was in force’ {ib. p. 76). ecclesiastical system being thus finally com- 
Por a considerable time Sharp continuea plated. Leighton, the mild and iintlv 
to act ostensibly as the representative of the bishop of Dunblane, told Burnet that he 
resolutioners, while the main work given made to Sharp a proposal for uniting the 

him to perform by tlie king was that of presbyterions and episcopalians, aecordmg to 

lulling presbyterian suspicion. Thus, when, the scheme of Archbishop Ussher, and was 

bjr the not declaring illegal all leagues ‘amazed when he observed that Sharp had 

with any other nation made without the neither formed any scheme nor seemed so 
king's authority, the league and covenant much as wiUing to talk of any ’ (0am Timt 
made with Englondin 1043 was set aside as p. 93). Indeed, instead of this, he began to’ 
of no force for the future. Sharp explained to prepare the way^ for the extinction of pres- 
those whom he professed to represent that byterianiam by issuing a proclamation for- 
Ibr the presbyterians to submit quietly to bidding clergymen to meet as a presbyterv 
the act was the best way to gain their ends, or other judicatory until the bishops £oul^ 
as they would thus extinguish the jealousy settle a method of proceeding in them (i4.) 
which, on account of the covenant, the king Having gone to London in 1664 to complain 
might entertain towards them. By plausible of the want of vigour and spirit in the ad- 
and dexterous manoeuvring he succeeded ministration, he returned, invested with 'the 
in preventing any representation being made title and style of primate of Scotland,’ the 
to the king on behalf of the preservation first place being also assigned him at the 
of Presbyterianism, and while assuring the privy coimcil. Ko doubt he was convinced, 
king that it was only from the protesters and rightly so, that the scheme proposed by 
that serious opposition to episcopacy was to the amiable Leighton could never be more 
be expected — the great body of the resolu- jhan a dream. _ It was quite impossible that 
tioners being either lukewarm or really in Scotland episcopalians and presbyterians 
episcopalians— ho afterwords excused him- could now dwell together in unity; and 
self for betraying his trust on the ground episcopacy, he clearly realised, could never 
that no effort of his could have prevented be regarded as secure while presbytery was 
the introduction of episcopacy. This, no even tolerated. Thus, partly from the deter- 
doubt, was true ; and it is also true that he mination to discharge to the best of his 
occasionally in his letters dropped hints as ability the duties of the office he had un- 
to the king’s ;prufurenc 0 , but these were dertaken, partly from ths knowledge that 
mainly made with a view of showing the only thus could he establish himself in 
necessity of acting with prudence and for- power and in the king's favour, partly pro- 
bearonce. No doubt also Sharp, like many bably from a sincere contempt for the pecu- 
others who changed at this time to episco- liar fanaticism of the kirk, he hesitated at 
pacy, never was a zealous presbyterian. He no severity in enforcing the annihilation of 
had previously, it may he, merely submitted covenanting principles, 
to it, and longed for an opportunity to cost Such extreme zeal in one who had not 
it on. At any rate, believing that it was merely been a prominent leader in the kirk, 
now doomed, he resolved to do the best for hut who, having been entrusted with the 
himself he could under thenewj^yune ; and, special mission of representing its views to 
apparently acting on the maxim that all is the king, had been the main agent in be- 
fair in ecclosiasticol politics, he seems to traying it, naturally aroused against him, 
have had no scruples in playing what was amoug the extreme covenanters, on almost 
beyond doubt a doable part. The important unspeakable hate. On 9 July 1668 he was 
service he had rendered to Monck and the shot at with a pistol in the High Street, 
king, and not loss his diplomatio skill and Edinburgh, by James MitdieU, who, after 
strong personality, marked him out for high escaping capture for eeveral years, was ulti- 
-promotion. Meanwhile he was named his matmy executed in 1078 [see Mitohsix or 
majesty’s chaplain in Scotland, with a Mixchpi., Jakes^. Mitchell’s execution in- 
salary of 200/. per annum, and on 16 Jan. tensified the antipathy to Sharp ; and more- 
1661 he was a]^ointed professor of divinity over the covenanters bad gradually been 
In St. Mary’s CoUoge, St. Andrews, After roused into resistance and into acts of ispri- 
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Eal. On 3 May 1679 a number of Fife lairds 
and farmers had assembled on horseback 
un Ma^us Muir, between St. Andrews and 
Cnpoi, m the hope of capturing or killing 
Carmichael, sherilf-substitate of Fifeshire, 
the main agent in the persecution of the 
corenantei's in the shire, when the carriage 
of the archbishop himself was unexpectedly 
seen approaching. In port influenced by the 
superstitious conviction that God meant to 
deliver him into their hands, and by the 
consideration that it would be more effec- 
tual to remove the principal than the sub- 
ordinate, but chiefly inspired by an over- 
powering passion of hate, they at once 
resolved on the archbishop’s death. David 
Hackston [ij. v.], laird of Hathillet, was in 
command 01 the party j but having a private 
cause of quarrel ag^mst the archbishop, he 
resolved to hold aloof, and the duties of 
leader were undertaken by Balfour of Bur- 
leigh [see Balfour, Jour]. Two separate 
accounts of the murder, differing consider- 
ably in details, have been published, the one 
being probably supplied by the daughter of | 
Sharp, who was with him in the carriage, the 
other hy one of the covenanters; hut both 
agree in regard to the substantial facts : viz. 
that he was shot at while sitting beside his 
daughter Isabella in the carriage that, find- 
ing he was not slain, the assassius, in the 
belief that he was proof against bullets, 
compelled him to come out of the carriage ; 
and that they then fell upon him in a most 
ferocious manner with their swords until 
he received his deathblow. The escape of the 
assassins to the west of Scotland and the 
consequent insurrection form the subject of 
Scott’s ‘ Old Mortality,’ in which the main 
historic facts are closely adhered to (see notes 
c and p ; of. Tales qf a Grandfather, ch, li. ; 
and art. Grahaji, Johr, of Clavibhouse). 
Sharp was buried in the pai'ish church of St. 
Andrews, where on elaborate marble monu- 
ment, with a long inscription, was erected 
to his memory. His portrait, painted by Lely, 
belonged in 1866 to the Bev. F. G. Sandys 
Lumsdaine, and a copy is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, Bdinburgh; it has been 
engraved by T. Dudley, D, Loggon (1676), 
and Vertue (1710). 

By his wife Helen, daughter of Moncrieff 
of Bonderston, he had two sons and five 
daughters : Sir William, who succeeded him 
in the barony of Scotscraig; John; Isabella, 
married to John Cunningham of Bams; 
Catherine ; Margaret, married to William, 
lord Soltoun ; and another, married to 
Erskine of Combo. 

[Ravillac Badivivus, being a Narrative of the 
late Tryal of Mr, J, Mitchell for an Attempt 
VOL. xvn. 


on the Person of the Archbishop of St. Andrews ; 
Barbarons Murder of Aichbithop Sharp, 3 May 
1679_ (in verse), 1679 ; Some Account of the 
Horrid Miuder Cummitted on the late Lord 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, 1679; Some Ac- 
count of what is discovered concerning the 
3IurJcr of Archbishop Sharp, and of tihat ap- 
pears to have been the Occasion thereof, 1679 ; 
Kmatical Moderation, or Unparalleled Villainy 
displayed: being a Faithful Narrative of the 
Barbarous Murder, &p., 1679and 1711 ; Life of 
Archbishop Sharp, first printed in 1678, to 
which is added an Account of his Death, by an 
I Eye-WitneFB, 1719; True Account of the Life 
of James Sharp, 1723 ; Stephen’s Life and Times 
of Axehbisbop Sharp, 1839; Woebow’s Histetry 
of the Ifirk of Scotland ; Eirkton's History of 
the Kirk of Scotland; Burnet's Own Time; 
Nicoll’s Diary and Bobeit B<ullie’s Lettvrs and 
Journals in the Bannatyne Club ; Keith's Scot- 
tish Bishops ; Hew Scott's Fasti Ecctes. Scot. A 
number of Sharp's letters are included in the 
Addit, MSS. in the British Museum; and thirty- 
four letters, witteii to him. by the Duke and 
Duchess of Lauderdale, &c., were published in 
the Miscellany of the Scottish Histo^ Society, 
1893.] T. F. H. 

SHARP, JOHN (15727-1648?), Scottish 
theologian, was born about 1572. He studied 
at the university of St. Andrews, and re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. in 1092. In 1001 
he became minister of Kilmany in Fife, b 
parish in the gift of St. Salvator’s College, 
St. Andrews. He was appointed clerk to 
the assembly which met at Aberdeen on 
2 July 160.5 in opposition to the commands 
of James \T, who was taking decisive steps 
to repress the independence of the Scottish 
church (Scottish P. C, Peg. 1604-7, p. 472). 
In consequence Sharp and those present at 
the assembly were ordered to appear before 
the prhy council on 24 Oct. When they pre- 
sented themselves they declared the autWity 
of the privy council incompetent to judge- 
a purely ecclesiostical question. _ For thin 
conduct Sharp and five other ministers were 
confined in Blackness Castle and served with 
an indictment to stand their trial for high 
treason before the court of justiciary at Lm- 
litbgow. There they were found guilty in 
January 1606, and on23 Oct. banished for life 
(*. pp. 83-5, 101-6, 112, 123-5, 134, 199; 
Caldeswooi), Hist, of the Eirh, vi. 292-332). 
Sharp went to France, where in 1608 he was 
appomted professor of theology in the college 
of Die in. Danphind. In 1618 Archbishop 
Spotiswood asserted that Sharp had written 
to him beseeching him to obtain his recall 
and promising submission. This statement 
was vehemently denied by Sharp’s friends, 
and the letter itself was never produced. 
There is no dotiht, however, that he would 
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have •welcomed a reconciliation on honour- 
able terms, and he dedicated his ' Curaua 
Theologicus ' to King James in the same 
year. In 1630 Cardinal Richelieu ordered 
lii-m to leave Franca, where he had acquired 
considerable renown as a prolestant theo- 
logian, and he came over to London. Tn 

in the university of nJinburgh, and died 
about 1048, when Alexander ColvUl suc- 
ceeded him. 

He published; 1. ‘Traotatus de Justiflca- 
tione Kominis ooram Deo,’ Geneva, 1609 
and 1612, 8vo. 2. ‘Traotatus de misero 
hominis statu sub peccato,’ Geneva, 1610, 
8vo. 3. ‘ Cursus Theologicus,’ Geneva, 1618, 
4toj Geneva, 1622, 4to. 4. ‘ Symphonia Pro- 
phetorum et Apostolorum,' Geneva, 1626 and 
1689, 4to. 

[Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scot. n. ii. 497 ; M'Crie’s 
Life of MalTille, 1st ed. ii. 2fi3 ; Young’s Life of 
Welsh, p. 169; Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials, ii. 
494.] E. I, C. 

SHARP, JOHN (1646-1714), arclihisliop 
of Yorli, born at Bradford on 16 Feb. 1644-6, 
was the eldest son of Thomas Sharp, wet 
and dry salter, by Dorothy, eldest daughter 
of John Weddal of lYMmngton, Yorkshire, 
The family had long been settled in Brad- 
fordale. Sharp’s youngest brother. Sir J oshua 
(d. 1718), on eminent stationer, was sheriff 
of London in 1713 (NiaHons, Zit. Anecd, 
•nil. 864). Hie father, a puritan who en- 

K the favour of Fairfax, inculcated in 
lalvinistic doctrines, but his mother, a 
strong royalist, instructed him in the liturgy. 
On 26 April 1660 he was admitted at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, and in the fourth year 
of his residence was made ‘ scholar of the 
house.’ He attended the lectures of Thomas 
Burnet (1636 P-1716) [q. v.] in natural philo- 
sophy, and gave much attention to chemistry 
and botany. In 1663 he graduated B.A,, 
and began to study divinity. He also ‘ kept 
to hard study of the Greek authors’ till 1667, 
when he ‘ commenced master.’ Soon after, 
on the recommendation of Henry More (1614- 
1687) [q. V.], the Platonist, who had been 
pleaseu with his reading of the lessons in the 
college chapel. Sharp became domestic chap- 
lain and tutor at Kensington House, in the 
family of Sir Heneage Finch (q. v.], then 
solicitor-general. He was ordained deacon 
and priest on 12 Aug. 1667 at St. Mary’s, 
Westminster, by special faculty from Arch- 
bishop Sheldon. On 12 July 1669, together 
with other Cambridge men, he was incor- 
porated at Oxford, on the occasion of the 
mening of the Sheldonian Theatre (Wood, 
Jiutt, li. 811). Sharp remained in Finch’s 
house till his marriage iu 1676, In 1673 he 


was appointed, on Finch’s nomination, arch- 
deacon of Berkshire. Through the same in- 
fluence Sharp became in 1676 prebendarv 0 ' 
Norwich and incumbent of St. Baitholo^ 
mew’s. Exchange, London. The latter post 
he resigned the same year for the rectory of 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. When Finch be- 
came lord keeper and lord chancellor, Sharp 
acted as his adviser in the bestowal of eccle- 
siastical patronage. * 

After his marriage Sharp lived for four 
years in Chancery Lane with William Pvaw- 
linson, who_ had married his wife’s sister. 
He soon gained the reputation of being one 
of the best preachers of the day. Inie79 
he was made lecturer at St. Lawrence Jewry, 
where the Friday sermons had been much 
frequented sinco TiUotson delivered tban, . 
In the same year he was created D.D. at 
Cambridge by proxy. In 1680 he delivered 
sermons at the Yorkshire feast and at the 
election of lord mayor of London. He now 
removed to Great Russell Street, where he 
remained till he became arcbbisbop. On 
8 J uly 1081 , ‘ at the intercession of the Duke 
of York and Lord Arlington,’ he was named 
dean of Norwich; he retained the rectory 
of St. Giles. 

In 1074 he printed a sermon attacking the 
dissenters. Dodwell defendedic, and Baxter 
replied to Dodwell. In 1683-4, in two ‘ Dis- 
courses concerning Conscience,’ Sharp am- 
plified hie argument, and maintained the 
necessity of dissenters’ communion wifli the 
church (cf. Bennet, AJnidymtnt Lon- 
don Cases, Cambridge, 170UV Sharp’s argu- 
ment was employed in 1704 by a writer in 
favour of reunion with Rome, and a fresh 
controversy followed. 

In 1685 Sharp drew up for the grand jury 
of London their address of congratulation on 
the accession of James H. On 20 April 1680 
he became chaplain in ordinary to tue king. 
But, provoked by the tampering of Roman 
catholics with his parishioners, he preached 
two sermons at St. Giles’s on 2 and 9 May, 
which were held to reflect on the king. 
Sharp assured Bturnet that nothing of the 
kind wae intended, and, to refute the charge, 
went to court to show the notes he had used. 
He was not admitted, and on 1 4 June Comp- 
ton, bishop of London, was ordered to sus- 
pend him. He refused, but in an interview 
at Doctors’ Commons on the 18th instant 
privately advised Sharp to ‘ forbear the pul- 
pit’ for the present (Bebitex, Mist, Own 
Time, iii. 100 et seq.; cf. Eveeth, Diary, 
pp. 266^ 267). His appeals to Sunderland 
and Mid(Ueton for full reinstatement met 
with no response. On 1 July, by the advice 
of Jeffreys, he left London for Norwich; but 
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^7hen he returned to London in. December 
his petition, roTiaed by Jeffreys, ■was received, 
and in Januaiy 1687 he was reinstated. 

In August 1688 Sharp was summoned 
before the ecclesiaatical commission for re- 
fusing to read the declaration of indulgence. 
He argued that though obedience was due 
to the king in preference to tlie archbiohop, 
yet that obedience went no further than 
things licita et honexta. After the Devolu- 
tion he visited Jeifreys (who had befriended 
him in the Tower) and ‘ freely expo.stulated 
with him upon his public actions, and par- 
ticularly the affairs in the west.’ 

On 27 Jan. 1689 Shorn preaclied before 
the Prince of Orange, and three days later 
before the convention. On each occasion he 
prayed for King James, on the ground that 
the lords had not yet concurred m the abdi- 
cation vote. The speaker of the House of 
Commons complained of the second sermon 
as an aHront, and a hot debate took place ; 
but, notwithstanding Evelyn's statement to 
the contrary {Diary, ii. 291), the preacher 
received the thanks of the house on 1 Feb. 
{Dife of Shaty, MACAnir, ii. 639). Nor 
was the court displeased. Sharp preached 
before Queen llaiw on the first Friday in 
Lent, and ' was taken into no small favour.' 
On 7 Sept. 1689 he was named dean of i 
Caaiterbury, in succession to Tillotson, and | 
was appointed a commissioner for reform of 
the liturgy and the ecclesiastical courts. In 
1690 he ts as offered his choice of the sees 
vacated by the nonjurors, but declined to 
accept any of them daring the life of the 
deprived prelates, among whom were per- 
sonal friends. WiUiam III was ' not a little 
disgusted ’ by his refusal ; but Tillotson, 
now primate, who was Sharp's lifelong 
ffiend, intervened and induced him to give 
a promise to accept the see of York when it 
should fall vacant. A fortnight later Arch- 
bishop Thomas Lamplugh [q. v.] died, and on 
6 July 1691 Sharp was consecrated by TiUot- 
Bon, On 5 Oct. he took the tests in the 
House of Lords. He held thearchiepiscopal 
see longer than any of his predecessors since 
the Deformation. He made elaborate in- 
quiries into its rights and revenues, and drew 
up a manuscript account in four folios, which, 
he bequeathed to his successors. It included 
the lives and acts of the archbishops from 
Paulinas to Lamplugh, Le Keve and Willis 
benefited by his labours. La 1693 he -visited 
and regulated the chapter of Southwell, 
■which had fallen into some disorder. When, 
in 1711, a great part of York minster was 
burnt, he raised almost a third of the sum 
necessary for the repairs. In dealing -with 
his clergy he was firm but considerate. He 


consistently refused to be influenced in the 
distiibutiou of his patronage by political 
motives, and declined to interfere in the con- 
duct of pailiameutaiy elections, even when 
applied to by Lady Du^seU and the Duke 
ot Leeds. He attended York min-ter thrice 
a week, and himself preached about once a 
fortnight. He would not allow in the pulpit 
‘ railing at di!,sente^^,' and approved meful 
rather than showy preaching. He discouraged 
in his diocese the societies ‘for the reforma- 
tion of manners ’ which began to spring up 
about 1 697, thinking their methods of doubt- 
ful legality. He interested himself in the 
condition of the distressed Scottish episcopal 
clergy both under AVilliam and Anne. He 
was often applied to in coses of conscience, 
and made converts among both noinurors 
and dissenters, including William Higden 

i q. V.] and Eobert Nelson [q. v.], Bi-hop 
lull's biographer. Baxter was intimate with 
him, and attended not only his sermons but 
his sacraments (SiLsnsruB, Life, p. 437). 

With pobtics, when not affecting the 
church. Sharp rarely concerned himself. In 
April 1694 he took charae snccessfully, for 
Stillingfleet, of a bill waling -with Wall 
tithes. In 1692 he opposed the hill tor an- 
nual parliaments as prejudicial to the pre- 
rogative. He 'was opposed to bills of attain- 
der, and voted against that in the case of 
Sir JoW Fenwick (1645 P-1697) [q. v.j, not- 
withstanding an interview with the king et 
Kensington on 8 Dec. 1C9C. He signed the 
‘ association ’ to protect William's life, hut 
caused a definition of the word ‘ revenging’ 
to be entered on the journals of the House 
of Lords. At the coronation of Anne, on. 
23 April 1702, Sharp delivered a short and 
impressive discourse (SiBicKLA^tb, Qxieem 
of England, viii. 150). According to the 
Duchess of Marlhorough, he was selected as 
‘being a warm and zealous man for the 
church, and reckoned a tory ’ {Aceoimt 
her Conduct, p, 134). He -was appointed the 
queen’s almoner, and was sworn of the privy 
council. He was also appointed a commis- 
sioner for the Scottish union, but took no 
part in the proceedings. Under Anne, Sharp 
occupied a very inmortont position, which 
he never abused. In the words of his bio- 
grapher, ‘in church matters he was her 
principal guide, in matters of state her con- 
fident ’ (sic). In one of their numerous pri- 
vate ooirferences (December 1700), Sharp 
noted in his diary that Anne said <1 should 
be her confessor, and she would he mine.' 
Although they were in general agreement, 
the arcltoishop occasionally gavevotesagainst 
the queen's -wishes. As her ecclesiasticiil 
adviser, he induced her to give back the 
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revenues of the Savoy chapel, supported the rid^, bishop of Bristol. The epitaph is ui van 
bounty scheme and its extension to the Irish in Willis’s ‘ Survey of Cathedrals ^(i. (W-3? 
church, and acted as mediator in. the disputes and, with translationjinWiKord’s'Memorials 
between the two houses of convocation. He of Bminent Persons ’ (Appendix), 
was active in advocating the interests of Sharp was married, by Tillotson at 
foreign protestants at the time of the nego- Clerkenwell in 1676 to Elizabeth Palmer of 
tiations for peace. He gave a hospitable re- Win thorp, Lincolnshire. Of his fourteen chil- 
ception to the Armenian bishops, who came dren, only four survived him. Of these John 
over in 1700 to raise money for printing Sharp (1678-1737) of Grafton Park rmre- 
bibles in their language ; and to Arsenins, seated Ilipon from 1701 to 1714 ; he was 
bishop of Thebais, who came from Egypt in a commissioner of trade from 15 Sept. 1718 
1713 {Lit, Aneod, viii. 260). From 1710 to September 1714 (HArmt), and died on 
onw'ards he carried on a correspondence with 9 Mai-ch 1726-7 ; in Wiclten church, ICorth- 
Jahlonski, chaplain to Frederit^I of Prussia, amptonshire, there is a monument tohim and 
with the object of solving the disputes there his wife Anna hlaria, daughter of Cliarleo 
between Lutherans and Calvinists by means Hosier of Wicken Pork. Thomas (1698- 
of the introduction of the English liturgy. 1768), the youngest son and biographer of the 
The death of the king of Prussia put an archbishop, is separately noticed, 
end to the negotiations. The eorrespon- Macky in 1702 described Sharp os ‘a 
dence, collected by Thomas Sharp, son of the black man, one of the greatest ornaments 
archbishop, and translated into French by of the Church of England.’ All authorities 
J. T. Muysson, minister of the French pro- agree in praising him as a preacW and 
testant chapel at St. James’s, was published divine. His tastes wereUberak 'He loved 
in 1757 for presentation to Frederick the poetry all his life,’ writes bis son; and 
Great (see delation des mesures . , , pour Onslow, in a note to Burnet, says that be 
introduire la Liturgie Anglieane dans le was wont to say tkat the Bible and Sbake- 
Sotaume de JPrusse et dans VBUctorat do speare made him archbishop of York {SM. 
Sanowe. JSclaireie par des lettres et autres 0 / Ais own Time, iii. KW). He is also said 
iV5ces onj^Hiafes,’ *<!■! witk preface by Gran- to have 'admitted and admired the new 
villo Sharp [q. v.] in Append. III. to Xi/a 0 / philosophy of Sir Isaac Newton, of which 
Archbishop Sharp). he used frequently to discourse.’ Ilis hobby 

Sharp procured the promotion of Beve- was the coUeotion of coins. These he left 
ridge, Potter, Prideaux, and BuU. Swift to his friend Ralph Thoresby [q.v.], together 
credited him and the Duchess of Somerset with a manuscript treatise, ' Observations on 
with helping to prevent his obtaining the see the Coinage of England,' This is said to 
of Hereford, but hints that he regretted his have been of great use to Thoresby and suc- 
action (vide 'The Author upon himself ' in coeding writers, such as Stephen Hartin 
Swift’s Works, ed. Scott, 2nd edit. xii. Leaks ^q. v.] The manuscript, purchased by 
316-18 ; cf. Sohutz to Robethou, February Gough in 1704 at the saleof Thoresby'sma- 
1714, in MaernPHsON’s Original Papers, ii. seum, was printed in Nichole’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
662 ; SteiokIiAbp, Queens qf England, viii. Topographica Britannica ’ (yol. vi, ; cf. Lit. 
488 ; and art. Setuoub, Ckableb, sixth Anecdotes, ix. 97). Part of it also appeared 
Dtjeb op SoMBnauT). The cause of offence in Ives’s ‘ Select Papers ' (1773). 
was supposed to he Sharp’s dislike of the As a controversialist Sharp was strenuous, 
' Tale of a Tub,’ It has been plausibly but candid and urbane. Several of his ser- 
argued that Swift borrowed the plan of his mons appeared in his lifetime. ‘ Fifteen 
satire from Sharp’s own ‘Refutation of a Sermons on several Occasions’ reached a 
Popish Argument handed about in Manu- seventh edition in 1788. Some sermons 
script in 1686* (see letter by ‘Indngntor’ were contained in ‘Protestant Writers ’(vol. 
[CharlesClarke]in Gent, ilfqy. 1814,11.20-22). ix. 1762, ‘ Family Lectures ’ (vol. ii. 1791), 
On 10 May 1713 Sharp had his last inter- Cochrane’s ' Protestant Manual ’ (1839), 
view with Anne, and obtained from her a Brogden’s ‘ Illustrationa of the Liturgy’ 
promise to nominate as his successor at York (iii. 1842^. Felton, in his ‘Dissertations 
Sir William Dawes, hiskop of Chester. In upon reading the Classics,’ held them up as 
December he fell iU, and on the 9th made models of style. Evelyn, who heard him 
the lost entry in his diary, in which he had preach at the Temple in April 1696, notes 
written weekly fixim 1691 till 1702 and da^ that ‘ his prayer before the sermon was one 
einoe. He died at Bath on 2 Feb. 1714, Ee of the most excellently composed I ever 
was hurled in St. Mary’s Chapel, York heard’ (Jliniy, ii. 341). As compared with 
minster, where an elaborate Latin insorip- TDlotson, Burnet found him wanting in 
tion was placed on his monument by Smu- knowledge of the world. Of his general 
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tlisolofflc&l position Macaulay n'rote that he 
was * uie highest churchman that had been 
zealous for comprehension aud the lowest 
thatfelt ascruple about succeeding a deprived 
prelate ' (JESst, iv. 43). The first collective 
edition ot his works was published in seven 
volumes in 1764. An edition in five volumes 
appeared at Oxford in 1839. 

A' portrait, engraved by Scriven, repre- 
seating Sharp in his robes, is prefixed to 
vol. i. of his ‘ Life.’ Three others, engraved 
by E. Cooper, “White (1691, prefixed to ‘ Ser- 
mons,’ 1709), and F. Kvte, are mentioned 
in Bromley’s ‘ Catalogue.^ 

[The Life of John Sharp, with three appen- 
dices containing ' select, original, and copies of 
original papers,’ was written by his eon Thomas 
Sharp, archdeacon of Horthumberland. It re- 
mained in manuscript until 1829, when it ap- 
peared in two volumes edited hy Thomas New- 
come, rector of Shenley and vicar of Tottenham, 
who obtained access to it through his friendship 
with a great-granddaughter of the archbishop. 

The third appendix, added by the editor, con- 
tains letters of Granville j^arp. The Life, 
founded chleflv on the archbishop’s shorthand 
diaiy, is supplemented bj other coatempordiy 
sources, of which a detailed list copied from Cole 
(Addit. MS. 6880, f. 76) is given in the editor’s 
appendix. The chief are Birch's Life of TiUot- 
son ; Wbiston’s Memoirs of himself and of Lr- 
Clorke, and his Uistoricsl Preface to Primitive 
Christianity Revived. The compiler of the ar- 
ticle in the Biographia Britannica, 176(1, had 
the help of Archdeacon Sharp. The .irtlcle m 
Chalmers's Biogr. Diet, is founded also on Lb 
Neve’s Protestant Bishops, 1720, and Todd's 
Leans of Canterbury. Tboresby's Lucatus 
Leodiensis, ed. Whitaker, p. 37i gives the Sharp 
pedigree. Macaulay makes much use of the 
Life of Sliarp. For a full statement of Us 
theological position, see Abbey's English Church 
and its Bishops in the Eighteenth Century, i. 
103 - 5 ; see too Curus's Life of Simoon, 1848, 
p. 20; Nelson's Bull, 1714, p. 279 ; Notes and 
Queries, 8tli ser. xii. 346.] G. Lb G. N. 

SHAUP or SHAKPE, LEOKEL (1559- 
16S1), royal chaplain, second son of Robert 
Bharpe, a merchant, of London, and of J ulian, 
ddest daughter of Sir Richard Mallorle, lord 
mayor, was born in 1669 (Sari. 3oe. FubL 
vi. 269). He entered Eton College in 1676, 
and proceeded as fellow’ to Kings Coll^, 
Cambridge. He graduated B.A, in 1681, 
M.A. in 1684, and received &om the univer- 
sity the degree of I).I). before 1603. In 
15% he was present at Tilbury camp in the 
capacity of chaplain to the £arl of Essex, 
and was chosen, as he states, to repeat Eliza- 
beth’s celebrated oration to the whole army 
assembled there (Letter to Buckingham in 
Cabala aive Scrinta Sacra, p. 269). In 1689 
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and in 1396 he accompanied Ess 6 .v in bis 
expeditions to Cadiz and Portugal, and his 
share in these exploits fostered his strong 
anti-papal and anti-Spanish tendencies if 6 . 

f . 259 ; Bibcii, Mem. of Elizabeth, ii. 17). 
n 1690 Sharp became rector of Malpas in 
Cheshire, and in 1697 of Tiverton and 
Stoke-in-Teignhead in Devonshire. When 
Essex was executed for treason, Sharp wa- 
banished to his Devonshire parishes. In May 
1601, in a letter to Cecil, he professed the 
strongest personal affection for Essex, hut 
asserted that when he became aware of hi- 
patron’s disloyalty he had not hesitated for 
a moment to espouse the queen’s cause (Cal. 
State Papers, Dorn. I 6 OI- 0 , p. 27)_. He wa’ 
soon after appointedaroyalchaplain. Trueto 
his policy of ingratiating himself with those 
in authority. Sharp celebrated the commence- 
ment of James I’i: reign by a laudatory ser- 
mon on Solomon and the queen of Sheba, 
preached before the university of Cambridge 
at St. Mary’s. He also succeeded in ob- 
taining the patronage of the Earl of North- 
ampton, whom the new reign brought into 
prominence. In 1605 he became archdeacon 
of Berkshire and rector of North Moreton 
in that county. He was also about this time 
appointed chajlnin to Henry, prince of 
Wales, in which capacity he" a(rdres«ed a 
congratulatory epistle to him on his escape 
from the gunpowder plot (Bibcii, Life of 
Prince Senry, pp. 62, 416). 

But bis career at court soon terminated 
after Prince Henry’s death in 1612. Already, 
in 1600, he bad been summoned to clear 
himself to Ike council of the suspicion of en- 
deavouring to stir up strife between the Eng- 
lish and the Scottish factions at court (Cal, 
State Papers, Dom. Add. 1680-1625, p.482). 
In 1614 John Hoskins (1666-1638) [q. v.], 
speaking in parliament concerning Scottish 
favourites, made an allusion to the Sicilian 
Tespera. On being called to account he 
pleaded that he did not understand the nature 
of his threat, but that it had been suggested 
to him by Sharp. Both Hoskins and Sharp, 
together with Sir Charles Cornwallis, who 
was also implicated, were committed to the 
Tower on 22 June. Sharp’s health suffered 
from confinement, hut he was not released 
till 15 June of the following year (tb. 1611- 
1618, pp. 237, 289, 844). 

Sharp made several attempts to legoin 
favour hy means of obsequious sermons. He 
also wrote several lettem to the king and to 
various ministers, in which he advocated the 
adoption of Elizabeth’s domestic policy, and 
mognified the part which he had formerly 
played in .state aflairs (ib, 1028-9, pp, 96, 
641 i Cabala, pp. 285-7), In 1018, accord- 
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ing to Chamberlain, he penned the^ defence 
of Sir Lewie Stukeley Til' v.] against the 
charge of betraying Sir Walter Halegh (Cal. 
State Papers, Lorn. 1011-18, p. 600). In the 
same year the university of Oxford conferred 
on him the honorary degree of O.D. In his 
later years he resided at Boughton Malherb 
in Hent, one of his poi'ishes. There he died 
on 1 Jan. 1630-1, and was buried in the 
church, a marble monument marking his 
grave. About 1697 he married Ann, daugh- 
ter of John Chichester of Hall in Devonshire. 

He was the author of : 1. ' Dialog us inter 
Angliam et Scotiam,’ Cambridge, 1603, 8vo. 
2. 'Oratio Funebris in honorem Henriei 
Wall. Prin.,’ 1612, London, 4to, with verses 
by his brothers Edward, Andrew, and Wil- 
liam, prefixed; translated into English by 
Edward Sharp, 1616, 4to. 8. ‘ Novum Fidei 
Symbolum,’ 1612, London, 4to. 4. ' Specu- 
lum Papse,’ 1612, London, ito. The last two 
were jointly translated into English under 
the title ‘A Looking-glass for the Pope,’ 
1628, 4to. 

[Wood’s AtheniB Ozon. ed. Bliss, iv. 025; 
Poster’s Alumni Ozon. 1500-1714; Harwood’s 
Alumni Eton. p. 187 ; Wood’s Pasti, ed. Bliss, i. 
385; Lansdowne H9. 984, f, 92; Gardiner's 
jSisi. of Engl. ii. 250 ; Birch's Court and Times 
of Jamas 1,1. 320 ; BaliquiceWottonianee, p. 94; 
Hasied’s Hent, ii. 437 ; Gent. Hag, 1820, ii. 
16 ; lie Nave's Fasti, ii. 630 ; EazUtt’s Hand- 
book, p. 552 ] E. I. 0. 

SHABP, MICHAEL WILLIAM {ft. 
1840), painter, appears to have been born in 
London, and was a pupil of Sir William 
Beechey, B. A. He also studied in the schools 
of the Boyal Academy. In 1813 he was 
settled at Norwich, where he appears to 
have been a pupil of John Crome [q. v.], 
with whom no lodged, and of whom he 
painted a smslL portrait, hesides being god- 
father to one or his sons. Afterwards he 
became one of the prominent pointers of the 
Norwich school, with whom he exhibited for 
some years, Sharp appears as a portrait- 
painter at the Boyal Academy in 1801j but 
he attained his greatest success os a pamter 
of small domestic scenes, usually of a 
humorous character. One of these, 'The 
Music Master,’ exhibited at the British In- 
stitution in 1809, gained a premium of fifty 
guineas and was purchased by Mr, Thomas 
Hope, He obtained many conunisBions, and 
his pictures were usually quickly sold at the 
exhibitions. Many of them also were en- 
graved, such as ‘Sunday Morning’ (B.A. 
1820), ‘The Sailor’s Wedding’ (B.A.1828), 
‘ The Black Draught,’ and ‘ The Spoilt Chili’ 
Sharp also executed for theatrical patrons 
several groups, containing portraits of the 


principal performers on thestage at that date 
such as ‘ Queen Constance before the Tents of 
Ae English and Foreign Sovereims,' painted 

inl819; ‘ An Authorreading his Drama to an 
Assemblage of the Performers in the Green 
Boom of Drury Lane Theatre ; ’ ‘ The Shake- 
speare Jubilee, with Portraits of the prin- 
cipal Covent Garden Performers,’ &c. Sharp's 
works, despite a tendency to vulgaritjjwere 
very popular in his day. Sharp app^rs to 
have returned to London in 1820, and died 
at Boulogne in 1840, A lecture by hhn 
delivered in 1820 to the Philosophicai 
Society at Norwich, is printed in Eunes’s 
‘Annals of the Fine Arts,’ vols. iv. and v., 
as ‘ An Essay on Gesture.’ 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, of 
Art'sts, 1760-1893 j Annals of the Pine Arts, 
vols. iv. and v. passim,] L, c. ’ 

SHA^P, PATEICK {i. 1616), Scottish 
theologian, was made master of Glasgow 
grammar school in 1574. While in this 
position he was brought much into contact 
with Andrew Melville (1545-1622) [q. v.], 
to whom he acknowledged many obligations 
(James Meevxleb, Diary, ed. Pitcairn, p. 
60). Soon after 1676 he was appointed one 
of a commission of classical scholars to draw 
up a new Latin grommor for use in the Scot- 
tish schools (Reff. (jf Scottish Priiy Ctmncil, 
ed. Masson, li. 476, v. 110, xxv). In 1685 
James VI appointed him principal of the 
university of Glasgow. From this time he 
took an important part in the government 
and controversies of the Scottish church. 
He seems to have wished to preserve a posi- 
tion of neutrality between the two uMties 
which divided the kirk, but he graaually 
inclined to the king's party. In 1686 he 
was placed on a commission charged Iw the 
general assembly to control the proceei^gs 
of the bishora (Oaedebwoob, Hmory of the 
Xirk, ed. Thomson, iv. 670). _ In 1696 the 
general assembly appointed him and fifteen 
others to organise the church in opposition 
to the government. In consequence he was 
ordered by the privy oouncil to return to 
Glasgow {Seff. of &s)ttiah Frivy CoutuH, v. 
338). But in the same year he took part in 
the reactionary general assembly at Per&, 
and in 1697 ho mrmed part of the commis- 
sion to whom were delegated the powers of 
the general assembly Traen that body was 
not in session, and whose appointment paved 
the way for the xe-estahlishment of episco- 
acy {ib. p. 386 ; OAEnBBWOOE, v. 420, 609, 
46, 701). In 1606 Sharp was summraed 
to Hampton Court, with seven other divines, 
to support the king’s side in a debate with 
Andrew MdviUe and seven ultra-preshyte- 
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riauB on the general questions at issue be- 
tween Hng and kirk (MeltilIiB, Diary, pp. 
059, 684, 724, 764, 760). In the same year 
he was appointed constant moderator to the 
Glasgow presbytery in the absence of the 
bishop, and encountered such opposition that 
’vy council were obliged to order the 

S teiy to receive him under pain of re- 
. Yet in the following year he was 
rebuked for endeavouring to extend the 
judicial powers of the presbytery to the de- 
cision of criminal cases of Priiy 

Council, vii. 879). In 1609 Sha^ took part 
in the Falkland conference, which was in- 
tended to render matters easy for the bishops 
at the general assembly (Multiixe, Diary, 
p. 770). On 16 May 1610 he was appointed 
to the Scottish court of high commission, 
and held the office till 11 Aug. 1614 (ti. pp. 
788, 797 1 Iteg. of Privy Caunoil, viii. 48^. 
He died in May 1616, having been twice 
married : first^to Mary Fowlls, widow of J ohn 
Houlden of Balwill, on 1 Sept. 1698, by 
whom he had two sons, Bavid and Christian, 
and two daughters ; and, secondly, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Gale of East- 
wood, by whom he had a son James. 

Sharp was a distu^uished scholar and the 
teacher of John Camerra (1679 ?-! 626) 
[q. v.l But only one of his works survives, 
VIZ. ‘ Dootrin® Cliristian® brevis explicatio,’ 
printed by Robert Waldegrave in Edinburgh 
in 1599. 

[Scott’s Fasti Bcclesis Scot.n. i. 66; Baillie's 
Letters, iii. 577; M'Ure’s Glasgow, p. 224; 
M'Crie’s Life of Andrew Melville, i. 77, 186, ii. 
311 ; Munimenta UniversitatM Glasguensis 
(Maitland Soc.), index.] E. I. C. 

SHARP, RICHARD (1769-18.36), 
known as ‘ Conversation Shai^,’ the son of 
an English officer, was bom in the British 
garrison at Newfoundland iu 1769. He 
adopted a commercial life, and for many 
years was a partner in the "West India house 
of Boddington, Sharp, & Phillips in Fish 
Street Hill, London. Afterwards he was a 
member of the firm of Richard Sharp & Go., 
hat manufacturers, at the same address, and 
in 1806 was described as of Mark Lane. In 
business he amassed a consideiable fortune. 

Through life Sharp took a keen interest in 
politics and in literature. In his early years 
he knew Johnson and Burke. His friendship 
with Rogers began in the spring of 1792, and 
in the mllowing July they mode a tour 
together in the south of England. They be- 
came the ‘closest and most intimate Iriends.’ 
He made the acquaintance of Sir James Mack- 
intosh about 1788 at a meeting of the Society 
for obtaining Constitutional Information. 
Mackin’-osh said that Sharp was the best 


critic he had ever known, and discussed meta- 
physics with him for hours in the chambers 
of Rogers in the Temple. In the winter of 
1791-2 Sharp co-operated with the leading 
members of the whig party in forming a 
society for obtaining a reform of parliament, 
which was known as ‘ Friends of the People.’ 
He was a man of many clubs and societies, 
both literary and political. As a firiend of 
Isaac Reed [q. v.], he belonged to the TJnin- 
creosahle Club in Holhom, of which Reed 
was president, and he joined the Eumelean 
Club at the Blenheim tavern in Bond Street 
(Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, ii. 038, 672). He 
was one of the original members of the 
Literary Society founded in 1806 (M. E. 
Gbahi Dujp, Kotef, 1897, ii. 289). He al«o 
attended, with Canning and Mackintosh, a 
debating society held at the Clifford Street 
coffee-house at the corner of Bond Street, and 
when the King of Clubs was instituted by 
‘Bobus ’ Smith about 1801 at the Chownand 
Anchor tavern in the Strand, three of the 
earliest members were Erskine, Curran, and 
Sharp (OtrysisraHAJt, London, Wheatley, 
i. 425, 480). He was elected F.S.A. on 
19 April 1787, and F.E.S. on 12 June 
1806. 


From 1806 to 1812 Sharp sat in parlia- 
ment as a consistent whig for the pocket 
borough of Castle Rising in Norfolk. At a 
by-election in March 1810 he was returned 
for the Irish constituency of Portarlington, 
and he was re-elected at the general election 
in 181S, hut resigned early in 1819, and his 
Mend David Ricardo [q. y.] took his place. 
He was returned for IlcaeBter at the general 
election of 1826, hut W an order of the House 
of Commons on 22 Feh. 1827 his name was 
erased from the list and the seat given to 
another. For a time he was a member of the 
finance committee, and a high compliment 
was paid to him by Henry Bankes [q. v,] for 
his services; hut his name was not included in 
the renewed committee of June 1807 (Han- 
sard, ix. 692-716). He was also a member 
of Homer’s bullion committee (id, xix. 1061). 
His chief speech was made on 21 March 
1808 in introducing a motion condemning the 
expedition to Copenhagen (li.x. 1186-1 216), 
but this success was not followed up by later 
speeches. He was, however, on the testimony 
01 &muel Rogers, ‘ very active in the back- 
ground.' 

Sharp, when in London, lived in Park 
Lone, and in the country his ‘cottage-home’ 
was at Fredley Farm In MicMeham, near 
Dorking (TiroBHH, Environs of London, ii. 
4S0). At these houses he gathered around 
him the chief persons of the day, and he 
knew their characters so well that he could 
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Mt them ofl' in a moment. His conversa- 
tional talents gave him hisnicimame. Some 
notes of his talk are given in the ‘ Merivale 
IFamily Memorials,’ pp. 210-11, and Henry 
Mill said in 1840, ‘it was a fine thing for 
me to hear Conversation Sharp and my 
father [James Mill] converse’ (0, Fox, 
Joumai/i, i, 146-71. A list of the visitors 
at Predley between 1797 and 1835 is given 
in ‘ Maria Drummond,’ 1891, pp. 30-2. They 
included Horner (cf. Memotvs, ii. 333-6), 
Grattan, and Sydney Smith, who was so often 
there that he was dubbed ‘the bishop of 
Mickleham,’ Sharp was veiy friendly with 
Tom Moore, and was ve^kind to Macaulay 
at his entrance into lim. Hallam intro- 
duces him as ‘ my late friend, Hichard Sharp, 
whose good taste is well known ’ (Zit. Hut. 
Europe, pt. iv. chap. vii. «.] lie was a 
friend of .Tohn Horne Xooke, and a familiar 
guest at Holland House. In the autumn of 
1816 Sharp, while on the lake of Geneva, 
visited Byron, who preserved some of his 
anecdotesVMooBB, Byron, 1847 ed., pp. 203, 
231,323,475). 

Sharp often travelled on the continent, 

f articularly in France, Switzerland, and 
taly, and he was a frequent visitor to the 
English lakes, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of their poets. Wordsworth used to 
Bay that Sharp knew Italy better than any 
one ho ever met (Kkiokt, lAfe of Words- 
worth, iiL 230-1). In the spring of 1804 
he entertained Coleridge very generously in 
Xiondon. His health began to decline about 
1832; he spent the wmter of 1834-5 at 
Torquay. lie died unmarried at Dorchester, 
while on the journey to London, on 30 March 
1835. ITis ward and edited child, Maria 
Kiunaipd,maniedThomasDrummond(1797- 
1840) [q. V.] She inherited the hulk of 
Sharp’s property, including the estate at 
Fredley and a house at Hyde Park Gardens, 
in which was the Eeynolds portrait of Dr, 
Johnson, that had been bought at the Thrale 
sale inl816. Mrs.Drummond died atFredley 
on 13 Jan. 1891. 

In 1828 Sharp issued to his friends an 
4inonymous volume of ‘Epistles in Verse,’ 
which were composed abroad between 1816 
and 1823. They were reproduced, -with the 
addition of an ‘ Epistle to Lord Holland, 
"Windermere, 1829,’ in his volume of ‘ Letters 
and Essays in Pross and "Verse’ ("anon.), 
1^4; 2nd ed. by Hichard Sharp, 1834; Srd 
ed.. 1834. These were noticed in the ‘ Quaiv 
terly Eeview,’ h. 285-304, and were pro- , 
nonnced remarkable ‘for wisdom, wit, 
Imowledgeof the world, and sound criticism.’ ' 
He had contributed in 1784 a preface to the 
■ ‘ Essay towards an English Grammar,’ by his 


old schoolmaster, John Fell (17;i.j-]797) 
[q. V.1, and a paper by him, ‘ On the Nature 
and L tility of Eloquence,’ wax read before 
the Literary and Philosophical .Society of 
Manchester on 2 Kov. 1787, and printed in 
ris ‘ Memoirs ’ (iii, 307-29). A ‘Lettertoth- 
Public Meeting of the Friends to the liepeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts fromaliav 
Dissenter, 1790,’ is attributed to him fHtri- 
KETT and Laixo, Diet, of Anon. lit. ii 
1403-4). 

_ Sharp at one time contemplated writing a 
history of the establishment of American in- 
dependence, a scheme which was encouraoed 
by his intimate friend, John Adams, after- 
wards president of the United States. Sharp 
assisted in the ‘Memoirs of Mackintosh’ 
Numerous letters to him are in that work, i. 
128 et sec.; Parr’s ‘Works,’ vii. 822-4; 
Knight’s ‘"VVords worth,’ i, 377-8, ii. 9-118, 
iii. 61-2, 77 ; and Mr. Olayden’s volumes on 
Samuel Eogers. 

[fi-ent. Mag. 1835 ii. 06-7 ; Dlarsh) Clubs of 
London, ii. 181-2; Timbs's Clubs,!. 185-8, 180, 
Clayden’b Early Life of Rogers, p. 253 to cud ; 
Claydeu’s Rogers and Contemporaries, pusim; 
"Nilson’s House of Commons, 1808, p. 13S; 
Dyes’s, Table Talk of Rogers, pp. 18, 132-3, 
107, Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 1 *. 410, 813 ; 
Paul’s Maria Drummond, 1891; Times, 17 Jan. 
1891, p. 10 ; Bcight’sDorking, pp. 137-44 ; Lad} 
Holland's Sydney .Smith, i. 129, ii, 384-6 ; 
Horner’s Memoirs, i. 183-8, 253-4; "VValpols’s 
Lord John Bussell, i, 229-20 ; Cowper’s l^rtx, 
ed. Bruce, i. p. evii ; Memoirs of MackintoJi, 
i. pp. ir. 169, 433.] "W". P. C. 

SHAKP, SAMUEL (1700P-1778), sur- 
geon, son of Henry Shai^ of the island of 
Jamaica, was born about 1700. He w.i'» 
bound apprentice for seven years to "William 
Cheselden [q. v.], the great surgeon at St. 
Thomas's Hospital, on 2 March 1724. He 
paid 3007. when his indentures were signed, 
the money being found by Elizabeth Sale, a 
widow living at Hertford. Sharp appears 
to have spent a part of his apprenticeship 
in France, where ne made the acquaintance 
of Voltaire, and acijuired that knowledge of 
French surgery which afterwards .stood him 
in good stead. He was admitted a freeman of 
the Barber-Surgeons’ Company on 7 Marcli 
1731, obtained his dipLoma on 4 April 1732, 
and on 6 J une, when he was living inlngram 
Court, Fenohurch Street, he ‘ was admitted 
into the livery and clothing of the Company.' 
He was elected surgeon to Guy’s Hospital 
on 9 Aug. 1733, the year in which Cheselden 
published his ' Osteographia.' Sharp is said 
to have assisted his former master in the 
preparation of this great work, and Cheselden 
introduced a portrait of Belchier and Sharp 
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into the frontispiece. Sha^ rapidly acquired 
an extensive practice. In 174^ want of 
leisure, probably combined with frequent 
attacbs of asthma, led him to resign to 
William Hunter the ‘ course of anatomical 
lectures, to which were added the operations 
of surgery, with the application, of bondages.’ 
He had been in the habit of delivering 
the lectures in Covent Garden on winter 
afternoons to a society of navy surgeons. 
Out of these lectures grew Hunter's Great 
Windmill Street schotu of medicine, which 
laid the foundations of modern medical 
teaching. Sharp paid a second visit to Paris 
in 2749, and was elected a member of the 
Paris Boyal Society, having been made a 
fellow of the Eoyal Society of London on 
13 April 1749. The direct outcome of this 
journey was ’A Critical Enquiry into the 
Present State of Surgery,’ puhlished in 1754, 
a work which gives an interesting account 
of the contemporary practice of surgery, 
especially in French schools. 

Sharp resided hLs appointment at Guy’s 
Hospim on 23 Sept. 1757 on the ground of 
iU-health ; but he continued to practise until 
1765, when he set out on a winter tour 
through Italy. The results were puhlished 
in his plain-speaking ‘Letters from Italy,' 
which appeared in August 1760. Hr. Jolni- 
son thought ‘there -was a great deal of matter 
in them.’ The puhlication of a .second edi- 
tion in 1707 called forth Baretti’^ ‘ Account 
of the Planners and Customs of Italy,’ an 
acrid criticism of Sharp's views. It was 
answered by Sharp in ‘ A View of the Cus- 
toms, Manners, Drama, &c., of Italy, os they 
are described in the “Frusta Litteraria,”’ 
London, 8vo, 1708. Sharp died on 24 March 
1778. 

‘ Shaip,’ says Sir James Paget, ‘ was a 
thoroughly informed surgeon, well read, ob- 
servant, judicious, a lover of simplicity, 
wisely doubtful. I think, too, he must have 
been an. eminently safe man, who might he 
relied on for knowing or doing whatever, in 
his time, could he known or done for the 
good of his patients. In thio view, I be- 
lieve he was as good a surgeon as Hunter ; 
hut there is nothing in his books that can 
justly be called pathology, nor any sign of a 
really scientific method of study. They 
eontoin the practice, not the principles, of 
surgery.’ Sharp’swork attracted much notice 
upon the continent, and he is interesting as 
the immediate link connecting the old with 
modern surgery. Cheselden was his master ; 
Hunter, if not actually his pupil, learnt from 
him by tradition. Among other improve- 
ments in surgical instruments introduced by 
Sharp, he is said to have been the first to 


suggest that the barrel of a trephine should 
he conical. 

Besides the ‘Letter* from Italy,’ Sharp 
published : 1. ‘ A Treatise on the Operation,! 
of Surgery,’ London, 1739 ; 2nd ecUt. 1739: 
3rd edit,* 1740 : 4th edit. 1743; 6th edit. 
1761; 8th edit. 1761; 10th edit. 1782: French 
translationbyA.F.Jault, Paris, 1741. 2. ‘A 
Critical Enquiry into the Present State of 
Surgery,’ London, 8-vo, 1700 ; 2nd edit. 1750 ; 
Srd edit. 1754 ; 4th edit. 1761 ; translated 
into French 1761, into Spanish 1703, into 
German 1756. and Italian 1774. This hook, 
written clearly and in good English, contains 
thirteen short chapters upon hernia, litho- 
tomy, amputations, concussion of the brain, 
tumnursof the gall-bladder, extirpation of the 
tonsils, hydrocele, and a few other matters. 
To the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ Sharp 
contributed two papers in 1753 on ‘A New 
Method of Opening the Cornea in order to Ex- 
tract the Crystalline Humour,’ and iu 1764 
a paper ‘On* the Styptic Powers of Agaric.’ 

[Tbe m.inu!>cript records at tlie Barber-Sur- 
geons' Hall, by the rind permission of the master, 
Sidney Young, esq., r.8.A.; 'Wilks nndBettany's 
BiogTdpbical Dictionary of Guy’s Hospital; Sos- 
weU’sIrifeof Johnson, ed. G. B.Hill ; additional 
facts kindly given to the author by Dr. Wilks, 
P.R.S.: Paget’s Hnnteriim Oration, 1877: Hut- 
chinson's AddressinSargrryin the British Medi- 
cal Journal, 1893, ii, 273.] D’A, P. 

SHARP, SAMUEL (1814-1882), geo- 
logist and antiquttTV, son of Stephen Sharp 
and Anna Maria Bloor of Uppingham, was 
hom on 18 July 1814 at Eomsey in Hamp- 
shire. 'NN’hile still young he lost his father ; 
his mother then removed to Stamford in 
Lincolnsbixe, and married the proprietor and 
editor of the ‘ Stamford Mercury.' Sharp, 
who for a considerable time aided his step- 
father in conducting this newspaper, soon 
began to study geology. In l8o7 he went 
to live near Aorthampton, where he con- 
tinued his scientific work and increased Ms 
collection of fossils. Ha published two very 
valuable papers on the Northamptonshire 
oolites in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geo- 
logical Society’ (xxvi. 364, ixix. 22.')), be- 
sides a few of minor interest, and a viseful 
textbook, ‘ Eudimeuta of Geology ’ (1875), a 
second and enlarged edition being published 
in the following year. He was also a dili- 
gent student of local antiquities, formed a 
valuable collection of the coins minted at 
Stamford, and described them in the ‘Journal 
of the Numismatic Society.’ He was a fel- 
low of that society, of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and from ]862 of the Geological 
Society. He married, in 1846, Caroline Anb 
'Weldon, and died without issue on 28 Jan, 
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1882, at Great Harro-vrden Hall, near "Well- 
inglorouffli, -wiiere the later years of his life 
frere spent. 

[Obituary Notices, Geol. Mag. 1882, p. 144, 
and Quart. Journ. of the Geol. Soo. ixxviii., 
Proc. p. 63, information from Prof. J. W. Jndd.1 

T. a. B. 

SHARP, THOMAS, D.D, (1693-1768'), 
biographer and theological writer, younger 
son of .John Sharp [q. v.], archbishop of 
York, was bom on 12 Dec. 1698. At the 
^e of fifteen he was admitted of Trinity 
Allege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1712, M. A. in 1716, and was elected 
to a fellowship. Ho became chaplain to 
Archbishop Dawes j prebendary of South- 
well ; a member of the Gentlemen’s Society 
at Spalding; prebendary of Wistow in the 
church of York on 29 April 1719 ; rector of 
Rothhurv, Northumberland, and archdeacon 
of Nortnumherland on 27 Feb. 1722-3 
(HuTOHmoN, Burham, ii. 225). He was 
created D.D. at Cambridge in 1729. On 
1 Dec. 1782 be was installed in the tenth 
prebend of the cathedral at Durham, and in 
1765 he succeeded Dr. Mangey ns olucial to 
the dean and chapter of that cathedral. He 
died at Durham on 16 March 1768, and was 
buried at the west end of the cathedral in the 
chapel called the Galilee. Portraits ofSharp 
are prefeed to his ooUeoted ‘ W orks,’ 1768, and 
his life of his father, 1826 (cf. Dbouldt). 

He married^ on 19 June 1722, Jumth, 
daughter of Sir George Wheler [q. t.] (she 
died on 2 July 1737), and had fourteen chil- 
dren. His eldest son, John Sharp, D.D.,was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, be- 
came a prebendary of Durham, archdeacon 
of Northumberland, Tricar of Harthome, per- 
petual curate of Bamhuigh, and senior trustee 
of the estates of Nathaniel, lord Crewe, 
bishop of Durham, whose charities he was 
indefatigable in promoting; and died on 
28 Apm 1792. His ninth son was Gran- 
TiUe Sharp [q. v.], and another son, "William, 
was a surgeon at Fulham. 

BUs chief works are : 1. ‘ A Vindication of 
Bishop Taylor from the iniurious misrepre- 
sentation of him by the Author of the Letter 
to the Clergy of the Church of England in 
the county of Northumberland, 1738. 
2. 'An Enquiry about the Lawfulness of 
Eating Blood. Occasion’d by Revelation 
examin’d with Candour. . . . By a Prehen- 
daiy of York,' Loudon, 1733, 8vo. 8. ‘ A 
D^nce of the Enquiry about the Lawful- 
ness of Eating Blood,’ London, 1784, 8vo. 
4. ' Opinion on a Proposal for instituting a 
Protestant Convent,’ 1737 ; printed in his 
'Life’of Archbishop Sharp, ii. 281. 6. ‘IVo 
Dissertations concerning the Etymology and 


Scripture-Meaning of the Hebrew word* 
Elohim and Benth. Occasioned bv somi 
Notions l^ely advanced [by J. Hutebinson 
and A. S. Catcott] in relation to them,' Lon- 
doi^l761, 8vo. This elicited replies from 
J- Bate and B. Holloway, and ftiesa two 
writers were answered by G. Kalmar, who 
defended Sharp. The latter issued a ‘review 
and defence ’ of the dissertations (pt.i,i 7.54 

iL and iii. 1753). 6. 'The Rubric in the 
Book of Common Prayer and the Canons of 
the Church of England, so far as they relate 
to the Parochial Clergy, considered,’ Lon- 
don, 1763, 8vo : 1787, 8vo ; Oxford, 1834 and 
1863, 8vo. 7. ‘ Discourses touching the an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew Tongue and Cha- 
racter,’ London, 1756, 8vo. 8. ‘Mr. Hut- 
chinson’s Exposition of Cherubim, and his 
Hypothesis concerning them examined,’ Lon- 
don, 1766. W. Hodges published a reply. 
9. ‘Sermons on several occasions,’ 1763, 
8yo. 10. ‘Discourses on Preaching; or, 
directions towards attaining the best manner 
of discharging the duties of the Pulpit,' 3rd 
edit. London, 1787, 8to. 11. ‘ The Life of 
John Sharp, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. 
. . . Edited by Thomas Newcome, M.A.,’ 
2 Tols., London, 1826, 8vo. A collected 
edition of Sharp’s ‘ Works ’ appeared, with a 
portrait prefixed, in 1763; his correspondence 
with Mrs. Catherine Cockburn on moral 
virtue and moral obligation was published in 
1743, and he left in manuscript ‘ Catsdogus 
Episcoporum, Priorum, Decanomm, Canoni- 
comm Ecclesim Dunehnensis. Cai prae- 
mittitur Series Episcoporum Lindisfamen- 
binm. SiihjiciuntUT Catalogi Archidiaco- 
nomm Donelmensium et Northumbriee, et 
Concellariornm Temporalium et Spiritnalinm 
Donelmensium,’ and ‘An Account of Hex- 
ham' (Niohols, lAt. Anecd. i. 437, viii. 373). 

[A.ddit. M8. 6880 f. 194; Bromley’s Cat. of 
Engraved Portraits, p. 280 ; Bytom’s Journal, i, 
206, 361, 368, 399, 422, 630; Mrs. Catherine 
Cockbum’s Life prefeed to her Works, p. itiv, 
, vol. ii. pp. 311, 312, 363; Collinson’s Somerset, 
' iii. 663 ; Cooke’s Preacher's Assistant, ii. 300; 

I Hutchinson’s Durham, ii. 211; Jones’s Life of 
Bishop Horne, pp. 81 seq. ; Prince Hoiire's Me- 
moirs of Granville Sharp, 1820; Wiangham’s 
Tjoneb, ii, 206 ; Letters of Eminent Literary Men 
(Camden Soc.); Lowndes's Bibl, Man. (Bohn); 
Nichols’s lUnstu;, of Lit iv. 352; Nichols's Lit 
Anecd. i. 437, vi. Ill, x. 674 ; Stukeley’s Caran- 
sins, pp. 96, 116.] T, G. 

SHARP, THOMAS (1770-1841), anti- 
quary, only son of Thomas Sharp of Co- 
ventry, hatter, was horn on 7 Nov. 1770, m 
a house in Smithford Street, Coventry, dis- 
tinguished by the effigy of ' Peeping Tom.’ 
He was educated at the free grammar school, 
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and on Ms father’s death, in 1784, carried 
on the business. 

From Tonth Shar^ devoted himself to the 
b'-iidy of local antiquities. About 1798 Sharp, 
■witli two friends, employed a drawing-mas- 
ter to take views of all the huildings of in- 
terest in the county, which they caused to 
be engraved and inserted in their copies of 
Dugdnle’s ‘ Warwickshire.’ In 1820 Sharp 
procured rubbings of all the brasses in the 
coimty for insertion in the same work. In 
1604 he retired from the retail trade, and 
devoted his additional leisure to antiquarian 
research. In 1824 appeared his ‘Onide to 
Coventry,’ and in 1825 he published his cMef 
work, ‘A Dissertation on the Pageants, or 
Dramatic Mysteries, anciently permrmed at 
Coventry by the Trading Companies of that 
City,' a treatise of great interest from its 
bearing on the early history of the stage. 
The research which it displayed elicited the 
praise of Sir Walter Scott. 

In 1684 Sharp relinquished his business 
altogether and removedto Leamington, where 
hewasinconstantcommunicationwithfellow 
antiquaries, such asPalgrave, Dawson Turner, 
Douce, William Salt, and .John Britton. In 
his later years he was an intimate friend and 
correspondent of William Hamper [q. v.], for 
whom he acted as executor. In 18.17 he took 
a principal part in founding the Coventry 
and Warwick hospital. He died on 12 Aug. 
1841 at Leamington, and was interred at St. 
Michael’s burying-ground, Coventry. He 
married, in 1804, Charlotte Turland of Barn- 
well, Cambridgeshire, and had nine children, 
of whom seven survived him. 

At the time of Ms death Sharp was en- 
gaged on a history of Coventry, which ap- 
peared posthumously under the title of ‘A 
Concise History of Coventry A collection 
of Sharp’s papers on the Coventiy chnrohes, 
illustrating the history of the city, was pub- 
lished in 1871, as ‘ Coventry Antiquities,' 
with a memoir by William George Fretton. 
Prefixed is a portrait of Sharp etched hy 
Mrs. Dawson Turner, after a drawing made 
hy J. S. Cotman in 1823. 

Apart from Ms topograpMcal collections 
relating to Warwickshire (the majority of 
which, in manuscript form, were purchased 
in 1834 hy William Staunton of Longbridge 
House, near Warwick), Sharp was an assi- 
duous collector of coins, and he was an autho- 
rity on provincial coins and tokens. Ho drew 
up a valuable ‘ Catalogue of Provincial Cop- 
per Coins, Tokens, Timcets, and Medalets ’ of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
from the collection of Sir George Chetwynd 
at Qrpndon Hall; of this sixty copies were 
printed m quarto in 1834. One of Sharp’s 


I coins, a gold half-fioiin of Edward HI, of 
which only two specimens are known, is now 
in the British Museum. 

Sharp also published : 1, ‘ The Pageant of 
the Company of Sheremen and Twois in 
Coventry,’ 1817, 4to. 2. ‘An Account of 
the Fraternity of the Grey Friars in Co- 
ventry,’ 1818, 4to. 8. * History of Bahlake 
Church, Coventry,’ 1818, 4to. 4. ‘Illus- 
trations of the History of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Coventry,’ 1818, 4to. 6. ‘ 11- 
InstrationR of the History of St. Michael’s 
Church, Coventry,' 1818, 4to. 6. ‘Kenil- 
worth Illustrated,’ 1821, 4to. 7. ‘Ancient 
Mysteries and Moralities,’ edited from the 
DigW MSS., 1836, 4to. 8. ‘ An Epitome of 
the County of Warwickshire,’ London, 1836, 
4to. 

[Memoir in Coventiy Antiquities, 1871 ; Col- 
rile’b 'W.irwieltshire 'Worthies, p. 676 ; Gent. 
Mag. 1800 ii. 946, 1841 ii. 436 ; Kotes and 
Qneries, oth ser. vi. 465.] B. 1. C. 

SHARP, WILLLIM (1749-1824), en- 
graver, son of a gunmaker residing in Hay- 
don Yard, Minories, London, was bom on 
29 Jan. 1749. His father apprenticed him 
to Barak Lougmate [q. v.], an engraver and 
genealogist. Shortly after the expiry of his 
mdentures he married a Frenchwoman, and 
opened a shop as a writing engraver in Bar- 
tholomew Lane. His first noteworthy pro- 
duction was an engraving of Hector, the old 
lion at the Tower, on a small quarto plate, 
which he exposed for sale i n Ms shop window. 
About 1782 he sold Ms shim and removed to 
Yauxhall, where he devotedhimself tothe su- 
perior bran cbes of Ms art. His merit showed 
itself in some plates from the designs of Stot- 
hard, executed for the ‘ Novelist’s Magazine.’ 
He also completed the plate of West’s ‘Land- 
ing of Charles H,’ wMch Woollett had left 
unfinished at his death, and engraved some of 
the illustrations for ‘ Captain Cook’s V oyages ’ 
and Benwell’s ‘ Children in the Wood.’ His 
circumstances improving, heleftY auxhall and 
finally settled at Chiswick, where he spent 
the latter part of his life. Among Ms best 
works are — after Quido, ‘The Doctors of the 
Church disputing,' and ‘Ecce Homo ;’ after 
West, ‘King Lear in the Storm’ and 'The 
Witch of Endor:’ after Trumbull, ‘TheSortie 
from Gibraltar after Sit .Joshua Reynolds, 
the portrait John Hunter and ‘The Holy 
Family.’ ‘Sharp’s style of engraving is 
masterly and entirely original ; the half-tints 
of hiB best works non and full ; the play of his 
lines marked by taste and genius ; the colour 
and character of the master excellently ren- 
dered,' His reputation as an engraver was 
very great on the continent, and he was elected 
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bonoraty member of tbe Imperial Academy at 
Vienna and of the Royal Academy at Municb. 

In his younger days Shani was a rmubli- 
can and a friend of Thomas Paine and Horne 
Toolce. He became a member of the Society 
for Constitutional Information, and in con- 
sequence was involved in the proceedings 
taSen against Horne Tooke. He was ev- 
amined on treasonable charges before the 
privy council, but dismissed without punish- 
ment as a hannless enthusiast. Auer be- 
coming a convert to the views of Mesmer 
and Swedenborg, the religious opinions of 
Jacob Bryan and Richard Brothers engaged 
hie attention, and he engraved Brothers as 
‘ Prince of the Hehrewa,°with rays of light 
descending on his head. When Brothers 
was condned at Islington as a lunatic, Sharp 
became a staunch adherent of Joanna South- 
cott, whom he brought from Exeter to Lon- 
don and maintained at his own expense for 
a considerable time. He was the lust of her 
followers to admit the reality of her death, 
and he never lost faith in her divine mission 
nor expectation of her re^peurance. Sharp 
^ed at Chiswick on 23 .July 1824, and was 
buried in the parish churchyard. His por- 
trait was painted by George Francis Joseph, 
and engraved by himself. Another portrait, 
engraved by Thomson, is prefixed to his me- 
moir in the ‘ European Magazine.’ 

Sharp was the author of ‘An Answer to 
the World for patting in print a book caRed 
Copies and Parts of Copies of Letters and 
Communications written from Joanna South- 
cote,’ London, 1806, 8vo. There is a large 
coUeiftion of his engiaiings in the British 
Museum. 

A three-quarter length portrait, in oil-, hv 
James Lonsdale (b. v.], is in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London. 

[Baker’s Life of Sharp, 1876 ; European Mag. 
1824, ii. 191, 357 ; Annual fiingt. nnd Obituary. 
1826, p. 216 ; Gent. Mag. 1824, ii. 468 ; Red- 
grave’s Diet, of Artists , Bryan’s Diet, of Erin lets 
nnd Engravers ; Dodd’s Memoirs of English En- 
gravers, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 33404, f. 201.1 
£.1. C, 

SHARP, WILLIAM (1805-1698), phy- 
sician, third son and fifth child of Richard 
Shaip, merchant, and Mary Turton, hie wife, 
was horn at Armley, near Leeds, on 21 Jan. 
1805. His familyhad lived in that neigh- 
bourhood and at Horton, near Bradford, for 
several generations. One member of it was 
John Sharp [q.v.], the archbishop of York | 
another was Abraham Sharp [q, v.l the 
astronomer and mathematician, mlliam 
Sharp was educated at Wakefield grammar 
eahool from 1813 to 1816, under the supet- 
viaion of his nnelfi, Samuel Sharp, vicar of 


the parish, and he was afterwards sent to 
Westminster school, where he remained from 
1817 to 1820. He was articled in 1821 to 
his uncle, William Sharp, a leading surgeon 
at Bradford, and he subsequently serveil 
a part of his apprenticeship to his uncle’,- 
cousin, the second William Hey of Le^' 
He went to London on the completion of hi. 
indentures to attend the lectures and the 

P ractice at the united borough hospital- 
n 1826 he obtained the license of the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries, and in 1827 he wa^ 
admitted .a member of the College of Sur- 
geons of England, He proceeded to Paris, 
as was then the fashion for the better class 
of newly qualified medical men. After a 
year he returned to Bradford to assist his 
uncle, the surgeon, to whose practice he suc- 
ceeded in 1883. He was elected a surgeon 
totheBradford infirmary in 1829, and became 
its senior surgeon in 1837; at tbe same timi- 
he conducted for many years the largest 
general practice in the West Riding of York- 
shire. 

A natural bent for ataence, fostered by his 
education at the Sorhonne, led him to esta- 
blish the Bradford Philosophical Society, of 
which he was the first president. In l88V 
he read an important paper at the Birming- 
ham meetmg of the British Asaoclation, in 
which he advocated the formation of local 
museums, each collection being limited to 
objects of interest belonging to the town in 
which it was formed. This paper led to hi . 
election as fellow of the Royal Society on 
7 May 1840. 

He left Bradford in 1843 and lived at 
Hull for the succeeding four years, practis- 
ing his profession, and giving two winter 
courses of lectures on chemisti^ at the Hull 
and East Riding school of medicine. After 
spending some time in travel, he removed to 
liughy, BO that his sons might attend the 
school there. Dr. Tait was then headmaster. 
At Rugby Sharp’s energy in the promotion 
of science led to the establishment of science 
teaching as an integral part of the curriculum 
of the Rugby school, and Sharp was appointed 
in 1849 Its 'reader in natural philosophy.' 
He resigned the post in 1860, to devote nim- 
self more exclusively to medical investiga- 
tions. At the suggestion of his friend, Dr. 
Romshotham of Leeds, he studied homoeo- 
pathy, and two years later adopted the 
methods of homoeopathists. He acted in 
1878 os president of tne British homceopathic 
congress at Leamington, hut further experi- 
mental researches carried him to a point of 
view ncoeptedhy fewofHahneman’s disciples. 
In his discovery at lost of the opposite actions 
of large and small doses of the some drug, he 
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believed that he had taken the first steps 
towards a more scientific basis for thera- 
peutics ; and he also saw in it a principle of 
reconciliation between two theories of medi- 
cine hitherto regarded as antagonistic. The 
progress of pharmacology, of experimental 
physiology, and of bacteriology has shown 
that some of the facts upon which he based 
his theory are capable of an explanation 
widely different from lus own. 

In 18.00 the degree of M.D. was conferred 
men him by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
He retired from practice in 1877, hut con- 
tinned his medical researches for some years 
longer. He died while on a visit to Llan- 
dnmio, 10 April 1896. His body lies in the 
graveyard of Llanrhos. A portrait, painted 
in ISiO by Thomas Hichmond, is nowin the 
possession of Mrs. Sharp at Horton House, 
Bugby. Sharp married, on 10 March 1836, 
Emma, sixth daughter of .John Scott, vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Hull [see under Scott, Thomas, 
1747-1831]. 

Sharp's claim to recognition rests on his 
practical suggestions for encouraging the 
study of natural science. It is owing to hia 
initiative that every public school in England 
now has its science teacher, and every town 
its local museum. The value of his medical 
researches remains for future estimate. Ally- 
ing himself to no school and wedding himself 
to no theory, his sole object in life appears 
to have been to advance physic along the 
lines of therapeutics. 

He published : 1. ‘ Practical Observations 
in Injuries of the Head,’ Svo, London, 1841. 
3. 'Therapeutics founded upon Organopat^ 
and Antipraxy,’ Loudon, Svo, 1886. He 
also wrote sixty tracts on homoeopathy and 
the action of drugs in varying doses, pub- 
lished at different times between 1851 and 
1892. The first twenty-six were collected in 
1874 in a volume entitled ' Essavs on Medi- 
cine, being an Investigation of ifomceopathy 
end other Medical Systems.’ 

[Ken andWomenof theXime, 13th edit. p. 817 ; 
additional information kindly given by Mi^s 
Sharp, his daughter.] D’A. P. 

SHAEPE. [See also Shabp.] 

SHARPE, BARTHOLOMEW (jl. 
1679-1683), buccaneer, was, apparently, one 
of the party of buccaneers, Freuob and Eng- 
lish, vraioh in 1679 captured and sacked 
Porto Bello on the ^anish main. He was 
certainly with the Englishmen who, after 
separating &om the French, assembled at 
Golden Island, to the east of the Samballas. 
They had proposed to cross the isthmus and 
sack Panama, but their numbers, through 
the defection of the French, being too few, 


they resolved to cross over, descend the river 
Santa Marta, take the town of Santa Maria 
on the way, cruise in the Bay of Panama, 
and afterwards on the coast of Peru. At 
Santa Maria the booty was small. On 
reaching the sea they found a barque of thirty 
tons, which they seized, and, putting Sharpe 
in command, sent her to water and provbion 
at the Pearl Islands, while the rest of the 
party, under the command of one Coxon, 
went in the canoes towards Panama. A 
quarrel soon split this party into two ; Coxon, 
with seventy men, recrossed the isthmus, 
while one Rich.ird Sawbins, taking command 
of the rest of the men, demanded a ransom 
from the town of Panama, 

Soon afterwards Sharpe rejoined Sawkins, 
and on 22 May 16S0 they landed to attack 
Pueblo Xuevo, where Sawkine, while leading 
on his men, was shot dead. On this the buc- 
caneers retired to the island of Quiho, and, 
after a fresh dispute, Sharpe was elected to 
the command, about a hundred men seceding 
and returning across the isthmus to the West 
Indies. In June Sharpe went south, mean- 
ing to attack Guayaquil $ hat, finding that 
impracticable, he went to the Isle of Plate, 
where the buccaneers killed and salted down 
a great number of goats. _ Going along the 
coast, making sunmy piizes as they went, 
on 20 Oct. they were off Atica. The wWe 
country awaited them under arms ; they 
could not venture to land, and bore away for 
Islay, being very short of water, the dailv 
allowance being reduced to half a pint, tt 
IS said that a pint was sold on ward for 
twenty dollars. At Islay they filled up with 
water; and as the Spaniards refused to 
ransom the town, they burnt it. Thw then 
went on to the southward, and on 3 Bee. 
landed and occupied the town of Sermia. 
The Spaniards agreed to ransom the town 
for ninety-five thousand dollars ; hut instead 
of paying made an ingenious attempt to bum 
the ship. With some difficulty the fire was 
put out, and the buccaneers departed with 
less than a tenth of what they had demanded. 
At Juan Fernandez, Sharpe, who had got 
together about 1,000/. as bis share of the 
booty, wished to go back to the West Indies 
through the Straits of Magellan; hut the 
majority, who by gambling had lost every- 
thing, were determined to stay, and deposed 
Sharpe from the command, electing in his 
room one John Watling, ‘an old priva^r 
and esteemed a stout seaman.’ At Arica. 
however, on 80 Jon. 1680-1, they sustained 
a disastrous repulse, Watling being killed, 
some twenty-eight others killed or prisoners 
— who met with scant mercy — and eighteen 
wounded. Sharpe was now reinstated in 
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tlie command, he ‘being esteemed a safer 
leader than any other.’ The general voice 
■was to return to the West Indies across 
the isthmus. At the Isle of Plate, however, 
in the middle of April, things looked 
brighter, and they resolved to cruise for 
some time longer. This led to a further 
secession, and the dissenting party, including 
William Dompier [q. v.] and Lionel “Wafer 
[q. V.], returned to the West Indies by the 
isthmus, while Shnrpe went for a cruise to 
the northward, and captured a Spanish ship 
named the Bosario, ha^ ing on board a large 
quantity of silver in pigs, to the value of 
^out 150,000/. At the time the silver was 
mistaken for tin, and Sharpe took only one 
pig on hoard. Host of this was cast into 
bullets ; it was only when the small residue 
was afterwards disposed of in the West 
Indies, that the buccaneers learnt what a 
prize had escaped them. They found also in 
the Bosario ‘ a great book of sea charts and 
maps ’ of the Sdonth Sea and the coasts of 
Spanish America, which was afterwards pre- 
sented to the king. The volume now in the 
British Museum {iiloane MS'. 44), drawn by 
WUliam Hack, is presumably a copy of this. 

On 16 Aug. Sharpe an^ his followers 
resolved to return to the West Indies. 
Making their way to the southward, they 
passed round Cape Horn in November, and 
reached Barbados on 28 Jan. 1681-2. Learn- 
ing, however, that the Bichmond frigate was 
there, and fearing that they might be seized 
os pirates, they went to Antigua, but the 
governor would not allow them into the har- 
bour, At Nevis the authorities were more 
complacent, and there the party broke up, 
the ship being assigned to some of the men 
who had lost ^1 their money in gaming. On 
his return to England, Sharpe was arrested 
at the instance of the Spanish ambassador, 
and tried for piracy ; but in the absence of 
legal evidence was acquitted. His journals 
and ‘waggoners,’ carefully written and drawn 
(^Sloane MSS, 44, 46a and b, and 47), suggest 
wat he was permitted to live in peace and 
comfort. 

[Ringrose's Dangerous Voyage and Bold At- 
tempts of Captain Bartholomew Sharp and 
others, in History of the Buccaniera, vol. ii.; 
Dampier’s Voyages, vol. i. ; Wafer’s New Voyage ; 
Bnmey's Voyages and Discoveries in the South 
Sea, iv. 91-124.] J, K. L. 

SHAEPE.CIIAELES EIEKPATBIOK 
(1781 i-lSSl), antiquary and artist, was the 
second son of Chaues Sharpe of Hoddam, 
Dumfciesshire, by Eleonora, youngest daugh- 
ter of John Benton of Lamerton. His mother 
was gT.mddaugliter of Susanna, countess of 
Eglinton, third wife of the ninth earl. 


Alexander Montgomerie fq- v.l He tp-j 
horn about 1781. Thefather^harlcsShai^ 
was the son of “William Kirkpatrick of 
Ailsland (brother of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick 
second baronet of Closebum), whc changed 
his name to Sharpe on inheriting the e-tat-* 
of Hoddam from his uncle, Matthew Sliarpe. 
ToOharles Shaape.Bums, underthesignature 
‘Johnny Faa,’ addressed a curious letter 
humorously claiming to belong to ‘ the same 
femily,’ not on the ground of relationship, hut 
on the score of being ‘a fiddler and a pW : ’ 
and enclosing some stanzas to a tune of hi- 
which he said ‘ a brither ratg ut ’ gave him ‘the 
other day.’ Sharpe's grand-uncle, Charles 
Sharpe, a .Jacobite who fought at Preston, 

I also possessed literary tastes, and was a cor- 
I respondent of David' Hume. Fmtlier, the 
I family claimed kinship with the noted Grier- 
I son of Lag. Thus, while Sharpe could claim 
I an ancestry of some distinction, intellec- 
I tual and other, he was also from his infancy 
1 nourished on Jacobite story and tradition j 
and this phase of Scottish sentiment occu- 
pied most of his interest, and mainly directed 
the bent of his artistic studies and his anti- 
quarian research. 

With the view of taking episcopal orders, 
Sharpe entered Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. 17 .Tune 1802, and M.A. 
28 June 1806. But, although he made several 
friendships, the social life and special stupes 
of the university were uncongenial to him. 
In truth his attitude towards his fellows was 
alw’ays more or less repellent ; he was un- 
sympathetic and depreciatory, and ftom fir^t 
to last he was accustomed to emphasise and 
magnify the frailties of his acquaintance's, 
and all but ignore their good points. At the 
imiversity he devoted himself chiefiy to an- 
tiquarian research and to practice mth his 
pencil, mokingsomc reputation by hissketches 
of heads. Either before or soon after leaving 
the university he gave up all thoughts or 
entering the church, and finally, about his 
thirtieth year, he took up his residence in 
Edinburgh, where, although he maintained 
foiendly relations with many distinguished 
persons, including especially clever and 
sprightly aristocratic ladies, and was a wel- 
come guest in many country houses, he lived 
mainly the life of a Uterary recluse. With 
advancing years his peculiarities became more 
pronounced, and they were emphasised h^ the 
met that tUI the close of his life he retained 
the Bl^le of dress which was in fashion at 
the period of his early manhood. 

The ^pearance of the first volume of 
Scott’s ‘Border Minstrelsy,’ in 1802 naturally 
aroused Sharpe’s raecial enthusiasm. Though 
unacquainted wiw Scott, he sent him a 
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Trarm letter of connatnlation, ■which led to 
a lifelong friendship ; and to the second 
Tolume of the ‘Minstrelsy’ he contributed 
two ballads of his O'wn. In 1807 he also 
published at Oxford ‘Metrical Legends and 
other Poems ; ’ but, as Scott remarks, ‘ as a 
poet he has not a strong touch.’ As an 
artist he showed much mater talent. Scott 
affirmed ‘ that had he made drawing a resource 
it might have raised him a large income;’ 
but he can scarcely he reckoned more than 
a skilful amateur. In drawing, his main 
forte was apparently satirical, or rather 
perhaps grotesque, caricature. IIU elibrts 
■were described by Scott as the ‘ most fanciful 
and droll imaginable, a mixture between 
Hogarth end some of those foreign masters 
who painted temptations of St. Anthony and 
other grotesque subjects.’ Sharpe's fronti- 
spieces and other illustrations in the Banna- 
tyne Club and similar antiquarian publica- 
tions evince much antiquarian knowledge. 
He possessed an unrivalled collection of 
Scottish curios and antiques ; and Sir Walter 
was Iraquently and much indebted to hia 
proficiency in this and kindred branches of 
antiquarian lore. He was moreover specially 
learned in Scottish genealogy, especially iii 
ite8candalousaspect,haviagcarefullygleaned 
and preserved every fact or anecdote of this 
character that he could discover in books, 
manuscripts, or tradition. 

In 1817 Sharpe edited Kirkton's ‘ Secret 
and True History of the Church of Scot- 
land £:om the Hestoiatiou to the Year 1678, 
with an Account of the Murder of Aroh- 
bisho^ Sharpe, by James Bussell, an Actor 
therein.’ To the volume he supplied a large 
number of notes which, if they breathe rather 
the spirit of the partisan than the conscien- 
tious historian, displaymuch learning. This 
was followed in 1820 by an edition of Law’s 
‘ Memoriulls; or the considerable Things 
that fell out within the Island of Great 
Britain from 1638 to 1684,’ containing much 
curious information regarding witchcraft and 
kindred subjects. In 1823 he published his 
'Ballad Book,’ which in 1880 was re-edited 
W David Laing, with some additions from 
Larne’s manuscripts; the majority of the 
ad^d ballads were of more or less question- 
able authenticity. Sharpe, though he dabbled 
a good deal in this species of literature, and 
coUectedprinted chaps and broadsides, os weU 
as manuscripts from ‘ recitation,’ only pos- 
sessed a fragmentaiy knowledge of the sub- 
ject. To Loing’s edition of Stenhouse’s notes 
to Johnson’s 'Musical Museum,' 1S6S, he 
made some contributions. In 1827 he edited 
‘ A Part of the Life of La^ Margaret Cun- 
ninghame, daughter of theEarlof Glencairn, 
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that she had ■with her first Husband, the 
Earl of E\andale;’ in 1823 ffor the Baniia- 
tyne Club), ' The Letters of Aichibald, Earl 
of Argyle;' and m 1837, ‘Suigundo, or 
the Valiant Christian,’ a romanist ode of 
triumph for the victory of Glanrinnes in 
1594; and the same year, ‘ Minuets and 
Songs of Thomas, sixth Earl of KeUie.’ In 
1833 he published a volume of etiffiings, 
under the title 'Portraits of an Amateur,’ 
and his ' Etchings, with Photographs from 
Original Drawing, Poetical and Proae 
Fragments, ’ appeared posthumously at Edin- 
burgh in 1869. The ‘Letters to and from 
C. K. Sharpe,’ edited by Alexander Allardyce, 
1888, tend to corroborate the estimate of 
Scott, that 'Charles !E[irkpatrick Shai^e, 
with his oddities, tastes, satire, and high 
aristocratic feelings, resembles Horace Wal- 
pole— perh^s in his person, perhaps ina gene- 
ral way.’ l^aipedied unmarried, 17 March 
1851. Two portraits, by John Irvine and 
Thomas Eraser respectively, are in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh ; the latter 
was engraved in mezzotint by Hornes Dick 
in 1851. 

[Gant. Mag. 1861, i. 567 ; Memoir prefixed 
to Sharpe's Etchings, 1889; Memoir byEev. 
W. X. B. Bedford, prefixed to Letters, 1388; 
Lockhart's Life of Scott ; Scott’s Journal.] 

T. F. H. 

SHABPE, DANIEL (1800-1856), geolo- 

f isL, son of Sutton Sharpe (1766-1806), 
rewar, by his second wife, Tilaria, sister of 
the poet,' Samuel Bogers [q. v.] Samuel 
Sharpe [q. v.l was an elder brother. Daniel 
■was bom at Nottingham Place, Maiylehone, 
6 April 1806. His mother died 22 April, and 
his father 26 Sept. 1806. But a h^-eister 
took the place of a parent to the child, as well 
os to a sister and four brothers, and his early 
days were spent with her at Stoke Newing- 
ton. He was educated, first there, then at 
Mr. Cogau's school, Walthamstow. At the 
age of sixteen ha was placed with a Portu- 
guese merchant named Van ZeUer, and about 
1880 lived for a year in Portugal. Than he 
became partner ■with his elder brother, Hen^ 
Sharp 3, m the same line of business, and again 
resided inPortugal from 1885 to 1838. Pond 
of net aral history as a boy, he devoted him- 
sffif, on joining the Qemogical Society iu 
1827, to that science. In 1832, 1839^ 1848, 
and 1840 he read papers to this socie^ on 
the geology of Portugal, which were for a 
consmerable time almost the only authorities 
on that subject. The second of these contains 
some important remarks on the way in which 
the effect of an earthquake shock is modified 
by the constitution of the strata ; and the 
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tUrd notices some remarkable coal-beds at 
Vallongo. 

After bis return to Ungland in 1838, he 
took a special interest in palffiozoic geology, 
reading lour papers between 1842 and 1844 — 
the first dealing with the south of W estmore- 
land; the second with the Bala limestone, 
in which he affirmed its identity with the 
Caradoc of Sir Boderick Impey Murchison 
[q. V.] ; the third on the silurian rocks of 
south iVestmoreland and north Lancashire ; 
and the fourth on the geology of North Wales 
( Geol. Soc. Proo. iii. 602, iv. 10, 23, Jtmm. i. 
147). Afterwards he wrote an important 
paper on the palseozoic fossils of North Am^ 
rico collected by Sir Charles Lyell [|q. v. ] His 
work in Wales and the Lake District turned 
his attention to the subject of slaty cleavage, 
and he showed, in two important papers 
(jQ,uavt. Joum. Gtal. Soa. iii. 74, v. Ill), that 
this structure must be a result of pressure. 
He returned to the subject in 1832 {PhU, 
Trans. 1852, p. 446), when ha discussed 
cleavage and foliation in southern Scot- 
land ; and in 1855, after visiting the Alps 
< Quart. Journ. Geol, Soc.xi. 11), on the struc- 
ture of Mont Blanc and its environs. In 
these papers he attributed cleavage and 
foliation to the same cause, but fell into 
some errors, as was not suiprising, in regard 
to Alpine geology, A subsequent paper 
( Quart. Joum. Geol. Soe. xii, 102), ‘ On the 
last Elevation of the Alps, with notices of 
the heights at which the sea has left traces 
of its action on their sides,’ was even then 
contested, and would be now replaced by 
the words ‘there are no traces.’ But in 
such a difficult subject a careful and sound 
geologist might be, at tliat epoch, easily mis- 
led. Much of his work is of a high order. 
He also paid much attention to fossils, especi- 
ally those of the neocomion and cretaceous 
systems. In the Enyal Society’s ' Catalogue 
of Scientific Papers ’ he appears as author of 
twenty-six and joint author of two papers, 
and was engaged at the time of his death ou 
a memoir for the Palseoutographical Society 
on the moUusca of the chalk (three parts 
published, stopping in cephalopoda). 

His work as a geologist was combined 
with activity in business, but he was also a 
student of philology and archteology, and 
employed himself in deciphering the inscrip- 
tions brought from Lycia by Sir Charles 
Pellows [q^. v.l Edward Forbes [q. v.], and 
Thomas .^el Brimage Spratt [q. v.^ In de- 
bate he is described as ‘ severely critical and 
somewhat sarcastic ; ’ but he was also known 
as a kind-hearted, benevolent man, much in- 
terested in the education of the poor. He 
was a Fellow of the Linneau and Zoological 


societies, was elected F.II.S. in 1860, became 
treasurer of the Geological Society in 18,6.1 
and its president early in 18.6«." But on 
20 May of that year, while riding near Nor- 
wood, he was thrown from his horse ; and he 
died at his lodgings in Soho Square from 
fracture of the skull, 31 May, being buried 
in the churchyard of St. John’s (the parish > 
Church, Hampstead. He was nnmarrijd. 

[ObituaryNoticeaintha literary Gaz., Journal 
of Arehmology, Science and AI^ 7 Juno 1850 
p. 361; Proo. Linnc.tn Soe. 1857, vol. xixi, • 
Proc. Roy. Soc. viii. 273 ; Quart. Joum. Geol! 
Soc. vol. Mii. Proe. p. xlv (the list contains 
an unusually full critical account of Sharpe's 
geological work. There are references to his 
part in the Cambtian-Silurian controverw in 
Qeikie's Life of Murchison) ; a critical mm- 
mary of his views on cleavage is given by J. 
Phillips, Brit. Assoc. Report, 1856, pp. 376-83; 
information from W. Arthur sLarpe, esq! 
(nephew).] T. 6. B. 

SHABPE, EDMUND (1809-1877), 
architect, only son of Francis Shaipe, of 
Heathfleld, Knutsford, Cheshire, was born 
there on. 31 Oct. 1809. He was educated 
at Dr. Burney’s school at Greenwich and at 
Sedbergh, whence he proceeded to St.John's 
College, Cambridge, ^aduatingB. A. in 1833 
and M.A. in 1886 [Gradmti Cantabr. 1880- 
1884, p. 467). In 1832 he was elected tra- 
velling bachelor of arts for the university, 
and, selecting architecture as his thesis, d^ 
voted three years to the sti^of the subject 
in France and Germany. lie then became 
a pupil of John Riclrmui [q. v.], and in 
1830 established himself at Lancaster, 
where he practised as an architect for fifteen 
years, erecting during that time about forty 
churches, chiefly in the romanesque style, 
besides mansions and other buildffigs. 
During his residence at Lancaster, Shaipe 
took a leaffing port in the execution of 
various projects for improving the sanitary 
condition of the town, of which he was 
elected mayor in 1848. In 1851 he with- 
drew from the practice of architecture, 
having token up engineering work, especially 
the construction of railways, in which he 
was largely engaged for many years. In 
1837 he went to reside on a propertv he had 
purchased near Bettws-y-coed, N ort n W ales. 
In 1859 he was anointed J.P. for Lanca- 
shire, and also for Denbighshire. From 
1863 to 1866 Sharpe resided on the conti- 
nent, being occupied with the construction 
of tramways at Geneva and a railway pt 
Perpignan ; in 1867 he returned to Lancas- 
ter, where he afterwards chiefly resided. 

Throughout his life Sharpe was an en- 
thusiastic and profound student of medicsval 
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architecture, and he published several highly 
valuable works on the subject, of which tfaie 
first and most imwrtant was ‘Architectural 
Parallels, or the Progress of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture in England during the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Centuries,’ 1848; this was 
followed by ‘Decorated Windows, a aeries 
of Illnstrations of the Window Tracing of 
the decorated iityle,’ 1849; ‘The Seven 
Periods of Architecture,’ 1851, in which he 
advocated a new svstem of nomenclature 
for the successive styles of medimval work; 
‘The Mouldings of he Six Periods of 
British Architecture,’ 1874; ‘The Architec- 
ture of the Cistercians,’ 1874; and several 
others. His minor publications were 
immerons. In 1875 Sharpe received the 
gold medal of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, of which he had heen elected a fellow 
in 1848 ; he was also a feUow of the Archmo- 
logical Listitute, and contributed many 
papers to the proceedings of both societies. 
In 1869 he joined the Architectural Associa- 
tion, which, during the nest few years at 
his suggestion and under his guidance, made 
annuel oscurslons for the stu^ of Gothic 
architecture in England and Erance. An 
account of the last of these, ‘ A Visit to the 
Domed Churches of Charenta in 1876,’ with 
a memoir of Sharpe and a complete list of 
his publications, was drawn up and printed 
by the association after his death, as a me- 
morial to him. Sharpe died at Milan, after 
a brief illness, on 8 May 1877, and was buried 
at Lancaster. By hie wife, Elizabeth 
Pletcher, to whom he was married in I84S, 
and who died in 1876, he had three sons and 
two daughters. A woodcut portrait of him 
appeared in the ‘ Builder ’ for 1870, p. 1026. 

[A Visit to the Domed Churches of Chareute; 
Builder, 1877, pp. 491, 562; Diet, of Architec- 
ture.] P. M. O'D. 

SHARPE, GREGORY (1713-1771), 
theologian, a native of Yorkshire, bom in 
1718, was for some time educated at Hull 
grammar school, and then at Westminster 
school under Dr. Freiud. At Westminster 
he committed some irregularity, and from 
the summer of 1731 he lived for four years 
at Aberdeen with Thomas Blackwell the 
younger. On 2 June 1785 he was admitted 
fellow commoner at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, graduating LL.B. in 1738. He was 
again entered at Trinity CoUwe on 8 June 
1747, and then proceeded LL.D. On 4 July 
176]. he was incorporated at Oxford. 

Sharpe took orders in the English church, 
and was for some time minister of Broad- 
way Ohapel, Westminster. From 1748 to 
1766 he was vicar of AH Saints, Birling, near 

TOl. xvii. . 
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Maidstone. He was in‘!ta1led as prebendary 
of Y’etminster secunda in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral on 18 March 17."i7, and held it until 
his death. He was chaplain to Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and to George III. On 
the death oft Dr. Samuel XicolU in 1763, he 
was elected to the mastership of the Tem- 
ple, where William Maxwell, D.D. (1732- 
1818) [q. v.], was his assistant. An account 
of his prayer for liberty and of Johnson's 
conimentary on it is given in Boswell (ed. 
HiU), ii . 1 30. He died at the master's house 
intheTemple on 8 .Tan.1771. He was elected 
FR.S. 9 Mav 1764, and at the time of his 
death was the director of the Society of 
Antiquaries (Nichols, Xit. Anecdotfs, vi. 
^1). A mezzotint portrait of him by V alen- 
tiae Green, from a painting byR. Crosse, 
was published in 1777. 

Shaipe was a good cla^^sical and oriental 
scholar. His library was sold on 8 April 
1771 and ten followmg days, and a priced 
catalogue is at the British Museum. It in- 
cluded ‘ a fine collection of oriental manu- 
scripts,’ and many valuable prints and 
drawings; the whole fetched 5774 14s. His 
publications comprised : 1. ‘A Review of 
the Controversy on the meaning of De- 
moniacks in the'New Testament, by a Lover 
of Truth,’ 1739 ; criticised in ‘ A Short State 
of the Controversy on Demoniacks,’ 1739. 
and by Thomas Hutchinson in a volume of 
‘Remarks.’ 2. ‘ A Defence of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke against Lewis Philip Thummig in. 
fevoiir ot Leibnitz’ t^auon.), 1744. 3. ‘A 
Short Dissertation on the Misgovernment 
called an Oligarchy’ (anon.), 1748. 4. ‘A 
Dissertation on the Latin Tongue,’ 1761. 
5. ‘'iwo Dissertations: I. upon the Origin of 
Language; II, upon the original powers of 
Letters with second edition of a Hebrew 
GrammarandLexicon, withoutPoints,’1751 ; 
from this were derived the ‘ greatest part of 
the Directions and the whme of the Dic- 
tionary’ in an anonymous ‘Manual for the 
Hebrew Psalter,’ Glasgow, 1781. 6. ‘ Intro- 
duction to UniversalEistory, translated from 
tbe Latin of Baron Holberg,’ 1755; 2nd ed. 
1758 ; -Srd ed. by William Radcliffe, B.A. of 
Oriel College, Oxford, 1787. 7. ‘Argument 
in Defence of Christianity, from the Conces- 
sions of the most autient Adversaries,’ 1756. 
It wos followed by 8. ‘ A second Argument, 
taken from the Ancient Prophesies,’ 1762. 
9. ‘A Short Review of Mr. Hooke’e Ob- 
servations on the Roman Senate and Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus,’ 1738. 10. ‘ Origin 

and Structure of the Greek Tongue,’’ 1707 ; 
new ed. 1777. 

Sharpe translated the ‘Frogs’ in the 
third volume of Father Brumoy’s work on 

48 
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the ‘ Greek Theatre,’ which was edited hj 
Mrs. Charlotte Lenno-t in 1769. lie pub- 
lished in 1766 John Locke's ‘ Obser^-ations 
on Vines and Olives,’ from the orio inal manu- 
script, w'ith the fourth Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and about the same date revised Martyn’s 
life of the first earl, which was edited by 
Kippis about 1790. In 1767 he collected 
and edited the dissertations of Thomas 
Hyde [q. v.] 

A volume of Sharpe’s ‘Sermons on various 
Subject®’ was pubh.shed under the editor- 
ship of the Rev. Joseph Robertson in 1772. 
Letters by him ore printed in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Mag-azine,’ 1778, pp. 645-6, Seward's 
‘Supplement to the Anecdotes’ (1797), v. 
177-^2, and in iS'ichola’s ‘ Illustrations of 
Literature,’ iii. 692, and two volumes of his 
unpublished correspondence are mentioned 
by Chalmers in his ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary.’ He was a frequent contributor to 
the ‘Monthly Review.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1771 p. 47, 1796 i. 5 ; Xe Neva’s 
Fasti, ii. 673-6 ; Nichols’s Lit. Anecdotes, iii. 
601 ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886 ; Field- 
ing's Mailing, p. 161 ; Halkett and Laing's Anon. 
Litpp. 590, 1418, 1472, 2108, 2366, 2373 , in- 
formation from Me. W. Aldis 'Wright, Trinity 
CoUega, Cambridge; Cooke’s Bancors of tha 
Inner Tampla, p. 136.] W. P. 0. 

SHARPE, JAMBS (1677 P-1030), Ro- 
man catholic divine, born in Yorkshire about 
1677, was perhaps connected with the family 
of Sharp of Little Horton. He became a 
convert to Roman Catholicism, and, entering 
St, Alban’s College at Valladolid on 21 June 
1602, was ordained priest on 14 April 1604, 
He was admitted a member of the Society 
of Jesus in 1607-8, and for a time was pro- 
fessor of sacred scripture and Hebrew at the 
English Jesuit College at Louvain. In 1011 
he was sent to England, where he made it his 
first endeavour to bring about the conver- 
sion of his parents. They, however, reftxsed 
to listen to him, and kept him in strict con- 
finement, seeking to reconvert him to pro- 
testontism. He obtained his liberty by pro- 
claiming himself a priest, but thereby iu- 
curred the penalty of banishment. After a 
brief smourn in Belgium he returned to 
England under the name of Francis Pollard, 
and was serving in the Yorkshire district in 
1621. On 12 May 1622 he was professed of 
the four vows, and in 1626 he was labouring 
in Lincolnshire. In 1628 he had removed 
to Leicestershire ; hut he died iu Lincoln- 
shire, ht the residence of St. Dominic, on 
11 Nov. 1080. 

He was the author of ‘ The Examination 
of the Private Spirit of Protestants.' The 
only edition of the complete work now ex- 
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taut is dated 1640. There was an earli-r 
edition, for a second part, entitled ‘Th*- 
Triall of the Protestant Private Spirit, the 
Second Part, which is Doctrinal,’ i? dated 
1636. Sharpe also left a manuscript en- 
dorsed ‘Annals of F. PoIla[rd]. Diver® 
examples of cruelty and persecution in Eng- 
land, especially about York, and of the 
constancy of Catholics in the time of ling 
James, 1610, 14 Oct.,’ which is now at 
StonyhuTSt College, and which has been 
printed in Morris’s ‘ Troubles of our Catholic 
Forefathers,’ 3rd ser. 

[Foley’s Records of the English Province ot 
the Society of Jesus, ii. 617-26, v. 767, vii. 702, 
14.51 ; More’s Hist. Prov. Angl. p. 359 ; De 
Backer's BibliotMque de la Compagnie de Jesus. 
1869, iii. 778.] E. I. C. 

SHAlRiPE, LE'WIS (^. 1040), drama- 
tist, lived in the reign of Charles I. He is 
known as the author of the ‘ Noble Stranger,’ 
a comedy which was first acted ‘at the Pri- 
vate House in Salisbury Court, by Her Ma- 
jestic’s servants,’ and was printed, in 4to, 
for James Becket, of the Inner Temple Gate, 
Fleet Street. Itis dedicated to ‘ the 'Worthy 
Hnight^ Sir Edmund ’William®,’ and is pre- 
faced with eulogistic verses by RichardWool- 
fall. From these it appears to have been a 
popular piece, frequently acted. Langbaine 
speaks highly of the play, especially com- 
mending &e parts of PapiUus and Mercutio. 
The British Museum contains two copies. 

A younger contemporary, RosiiB ShJlBFP 
(Jf. 1610), poet, is known as iJie author 
of ‘ More Fooles yet. Written by E. S. — 
At London. Printed by Thomas Castleton' 
(1610, 4to). An address to the reader U 
signed Roger Sharpe. The work, which con- 
sists of a collection of epigrams, is of extreme 
rarity. A copy is in the Moloue collection 
in the Bodleian, which formerly belonged to 
Narcissus Luttrell [q. v.] (Collibb, Smiogr. 
Catalogue, pp. 340-3 ; Abpbb, Transcript 
the Stationers' Register, iv. 196 ; HazuTf, 
Sanddook, p. 562). 

[langbaine's Account of the English Drama- 
tic Poets, p. 335 ; Baker's Biographia Dcama- 
tica, i. 649, iii. 85 ; Fleay’s Biogr, Chronicle of 
the British Drama, ii. 232 ] E. I. 0. 

SHAHPE, LOUISA, afterwards Mrs. Set- 
BBABTH (1798-1843), watercolour-painter 
born in 1798, was the third daughter of Wil- 
liam Sharpe, a Birmingham engraver. Her 
father brought her and her three sisters, 
who all practised art, to London about 1816. 

Louisa, the most gifted of the four sisters, 
commenced os a miniature-painter, exhibit- 
ing portraits at the Royal Academy from 
1817 to 1829, when she was elected a mem- 
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bar of the ‘ Old ' 'Watercoloui' Society. She 
then tnmed to costume subjects, and her 
domestic and sentimental scenes and illua- 
tratlons to the poets were much admired 
for their graceful treatment and exquisite 
finish, ilany of these were engraved for 
the ‘ Eaewalre ’ and ‘Forget-me-not’ an- 
nuals and Heath's ' Book ofBeauty 'hatween 
182^ and 1839. In 1834 Hiss Sharpe 
married Professor IVoldemar Sevffarth of 
Dresden, and thenceforth residecl in that 
city, continuing to exhibit in Pall Hall until 
her death at Dresden on 28 Jan. 1843. Her 
daughter Agnes exhibited drawings occasion- 
ally at the Doyal Academy and the Suffolk 
Street gallery between IS-jO and 1859. 

Chasloixi] Skabii! (d. 1849), the eldest 
of the family, painted portraits, beginning to 
exhibit in 1817. On her early marriage 
with a Captain Morris, she for a time gave 
up painting, but domestic troubles com- 
p“lled her to resume the profession, at which 
she worked for 'the support of her family 
until her death in 1849. 

Ebiza Skabbe (1796-1874), the second 
sister, began her career as a miniaturist, and 
was elected in 1829 of the ‘Old’ "Water- 
colour Society, to the exhibitions of which 
she contributed at intervals for forty years. 
Her drawings were of the same cla«s p 
those of her sister Louisa, but inferior in 
composition and execution; some of them 
were engraved for the same publications. 
She retired from membership of the ‘Old’ 
Watercolour Society in 1872. Towards the 
end of her life Eliza Sharpe was employed 
in making watercolour copies of pictures 
in the South Kensington Museum, her last 
work being a set of copies of Raphnel’s car- 
toons. She died unmarried on 11 June 1874 
at the residence of her nephew, Mr. 0. "W. i 
Sharpe the engraver, at Burnham, Malden- ! 
head. A humorous drawing hy her of herself 
and two of her sisters is in the print-room 
of the British Museum. 

Mabt Axim Sharpe {d. 1867), the 
youngest of the sisters, exhibited portraits 
and domestic subjects first at the Doyal 
Academy and afterwards with the Society 
of British Artists, of which she was elected 
an honorary member in 1830. 

[Bogei’s Hist, of the Old 'Watercolour So- 
ciety; Clayton’s English Pemalo Artists, 1876; 
Art Journal, 187-1 ; Oraves’s Diet, of Artists, 
1760-1863 ; private Information.] 

P. U. O’D. 

SHAHPB, SAMUEL (1799-1881), 
Egyptologist and translator of the Bible, 
second son of Sutton Sharpe (1766-1806), 
brewer, by his second wife, Maria (d. 1806), 
third daughter of Utomas Rogers, banker, 


was born in King Street, Golden Square, 
London, on 8 March 1799, and baptised at 
St. .lames's, Biccddilly. Hio mother, a de- 
scendant of Philip Henry ["q. v.^, was sister 
of Samuel Rogers [q. v.] the po'et. On her 
death, followed by nis father’s failure he 
found a second mother in his half-sister 
Catherine. Daniel Sharpe [q. v.] was his 
ounger brother. At midsummer 1807 Samuel 
ecame a hoarder in the .‘'ehool of Eliezer 
Cogan 'q. v.] at Iligham Hill, 'VS'oltham- 
stow ; at Christmas 1814 he was taken into 
the banking-house of his uncles Samuel 
and Henry Rogers, at 29 Clement's Lane, 
Lombard Street; and remained connected 
with the firm till 1S61, having been made 
partner in 1824. Punctuality and caution 
made him a successful man of business. 
Brought up iu the creed of the established 
church, he_ came gradually to adopt the 
Unitarian views held bv liis mother's rela- 
tives ; in 1821 he joinect the congregation of 
■William Johnson Pox [q, v.] at South 
Place, Finshuiy. For many years Sharpe 
and his brothers taught cln'!>e«, before office 
hours, in the Lancoatcriaii school. Harp 
Alley, Farxingdou Street. He was elected 
a fellow of the Geological Society about 
1827, but took a greater interest in mathe- 
matical science and archeeological research, 
as his contributions (1828-81 ) to the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Magazine ’ show. 

Ili-s Intel eat in Egyptology was excited 
by the labours of Thomas Young, M.D, 
(1773-1829) _[q. v.] He studied the works 
of ChampolUou and aU that had been then 

E iublished by Sir John Gardner Wilkinson 
q. T.], learned Coptic, and formed a hiero- 
glyplucal vocabulary. Before publishing his 
first hook, ‘ The Early Hiatory of Egypt ’ 
U83C), he consulted his uncle, Samuel 
Rogers, who said, ‘ Why, surely you can do 
it if Willunaon con; his only thought is 
where to buy his kid gloves.’ The first part 
(spring of 1837 ) of his ‘ Egyptian Inscrip- 
tions,’ chiefly from the British Museum, 
contained ‘ the largest body of bieroglyjibicai 
writing that had yet been published,’ and 
was fmlowed by additional series in 1841 
and 1865. His ‘ "^'’ocahulary of Hieroglyphics ’ 
was published in the autumn of 1837 ; in 
the introduction he thus states his general 
method of investigation : ‘ Granted a sen- 
tence in which most of the words are already 
known, required the meaning of others ; ’ he 
allows that the results ore often tentative, 
and admits that the problem cannot always 
be thus set. In addition to his extreme 
patience, he had for this kind of verbal 
divination a natural gift; often amusing his 
Mends by the facility with which in a few 

4 3 2 
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minutes he would rend off a difficult crvpto- 
p;am. In the antunm of 18S8 appeared his 
’ History of Egypt under the Ptolemies ; ’ in 
1842 his ‘History of Egypt under the Homans 
these were incorporated with the ‘ Early His- 
tory’ in ‘TheHistory of Egypt, '1846. Other 
publications followed in the same line of 
research, but on these his r^utation as an 
Eg^tolo^rist must rest. The pains and 
fcVill of his workmanship are unquestioned ; 
but he worked very much on his own lines, 
and on many points his conclusions have not 
won acceptance. He said of himself, *1 am 
a heretic in everything, even among Uni- 
tarians.’ 

Sharpe’s lahours as a translator of the 
Bible hegim with a revision (1840j of the 
authorised version of the Xew Testament. 
His Greek text was that of Chieshach, and 
to this he always adhered, taking little 
interest in the progress of purely textual 
studies. His revision of the authorised ver- 
sion of the Old Testament was first issued 
in 1866. In eight editions of bis New Testa- 
ment, and four of his Old, he devoted inces- 
sant and minute care to the improvement of 
his work. As a translator he was distin- 
guished less by originality of scholarship 
than by excellence of judment ; he is suc- 
cessful beyond others in the difficult experi- 
meut of removing the archaisms without 
impairing the venerable dignity of the 
English Bible. Among the last advocates 
of unpointed Hebrew, he pubhshed manuals 
for instruction in this system ; his plan of 
printing his Hebrew extracts with capital 
letters, for the proper names and the hegin- 
niiigs of sentences, seems unique, and conve- 
nient for the learner. His ‘History of the 
Hebrew Nation and its Literature,’ 1869, 
and his exegetical works have merits akin to 
those of his Egyptian studies, and bear the 
same individual stomp. When, in 1870, the 
project of a revised version was undertaken 
by the convocation of Canterbury, Sharpe 
was one of four scholars of hie denomi- 
nation invited to select a member of their 
body to co-operate with the New Testament 
company. 

In purely theological controversy he took 
little part, though he was a zealous propa- 
gandist in directions tending in his judg- 
ment to promote the union of knowledm 
andpiefy. His various benefactions to Um- 
versity College and School, London, consider- 
ably exceeded 16,000i. To his own denomi- 
nation he was an unobtrusive and munifi- 
cent benefactor. For ite weekly organ, ‘ The 
Inquirer, ’founded in 1842 by Edward TTill , he 
wrote constantly for some years, though he 
thought newspaper writing ‘ a had employ- 
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ment.’ He resumed it, however, in 1876 
when the ‘ Christian Life ’ was started by his 
friend Robert Speors, writing a weekly artiel.* 
till his death. He had contributed^ papeV 
chiefly biblical, to the ‘ Christian Reformer ' 
(1834-C3j with the signature ‘ S. S.,’ and 
to many minor periodicals. Hewas a trustee 
of Dr. Daniel Williams’s foundations, 18.33- 
1857 ; president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association in 1869-70, and presi- 
dent of Manchester College fnow at Oxfo-d i 
in 1876-8. ■' 

Simple in his habits, plain in his tastes 
methodical in aU his ways, quaint and terse 
I in conversation, uniformly gentle in his 
, demaonour, Sharpe spent his later days in 
tranquil retirement. His house was the 
resort of his litera^ friends, and of yoimger 
men whom he delighted to imbue with his 
I own enthusiasm for his favourite pursuits. 
He died at 32 Highbury Place on 28 July 
1881, and was buried at Abney Park ceme- 
tery on 8 Aug. He morriei (1827) his 
first cousin Sarah (b. 1796, d. 3 June 1851), 
daughter of Joseph Sharpe, and had six 
children, of whom two daughters survived 
him. 

He published, besides a few doctrinal 
tracts - — ~ ■ — 

1836, 
fol _ 

3. ‘ Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics,’ 1837, 4to. 4. ‘The History 
of Egypt under the Ptolenaies,’ 1838, 4to. 

6. ‘ The New Testament, translated,’ 1840, 
12mo ; 8th edit. 1881, 8v o. 6. ‘ The History 
of Egypt under the Romans,’ 1842j^vo. 

7. ‘Notes on the Hieroglyphics of Hora- 
pello Nilous,’ 1846 (Syro-Egyptian Society), 

8. ‘The History of Egypt from the earliest 
Times till a.u. 640,’ 1846, 8vo; 6th edit, 
1876, 8vo, 2 vols. ; in German from the 3rd 
edit. (1862) by Jolowicz, revised by Von 
Gutschmid, Leipzig, 1 862, 8vo, 2 vols. 9. ‘ The 
Chronology and Geography of Ancient 
Egypt,’ 1^9, 8vo (in co-operation with 
Joseph Bonomi, the younger [q. v.]) 10. 
‘Fragments of Orations in Accusation and 
Defence of Demosthenes . . , translated,’ 
1849, 8vo. 11. ‘ Sketch of Assyrian History,’ 
in Bonomi’s ‘ Nineveh and its Palaces,’ 2nd 
edit. 1653, 8vo. 12. ‘The Ikiple Mummy 
Case of Aro-eri Ao,’ 1868. 13. ' Historical 
Notice of the Monuments of Egypt ’ in Owen 
Jones and Bonomi’s ‘Description of the 
Egyptian Court in the Crystal Palace,’ 1864, 
8vo. 14. ‘ Historic Notes on the. .. Old and 
New Testaments,’ 1864, 12mo; 8rd edit, 
1868, 8to. 16. ‘Critical Notes on the . . . 
New Testament,’ 186G, 8vo; 1887, 8to. 
16. ‘Alexandrian Chronology,’ 1857, 4to, 
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17. ‘ Somts Particulars of the Life of Samuel 
Eoger’,’ 1859, 4to : 1860. 4to. 18. ‘ Egyp- 
tian Hieroglyphics,' 1861, 8 vo. 19. 'Egyp- 
tian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
described,’ 186:1, 8vo. 20. 'Notes 'in Bo- 
nomi’s ' Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia,’ 1862, 
4to. 21. ‘Egyptian Mythology and Egyp- 
tian Christianity,’ 1863, 12mo. 22. ‘ Sket^ 
of ''the Arguments for . . . authorship . . . 
of the Pentateuch,’ [1863], 12mo. 23. 

^The Alabaster Sarco]^ngus of Oimenep- 
thah.’ 1864, 4to. 24. 'The Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, translated,’ 1865, 8yo, 3 vols. : 4th 
edit. 1881, 8vo in one volume with New 
Testament. 25. ‘The Chronology of the 
Bible,’ &o., 1868, 8vo. 20. ‘Testa from the 
Bible explained by . . . Ancient Monuments,’ 
1806, bvoj 1869, 1880 (drawings by Bo- 
uomi). 27. 'The History of the Hebrew Na- 
tion and its Literature,’ 1869, 8vo ; 6th 
edit. 1892, 8 VO. 28. ‘The Decree of Canopus; 
in Hieroglyphics and Creek, with transla- 
tions,’ 1870, 8vo. 29. ‘ The Ilosetta Stone ; 
in Hieroglyphics and Greek, with transla- 
tion®,’ 1871, 8vo. 30, ‘Short Notes to . . • 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures,’ 1874, 
Svo. 31. ‘Hebrew Inscriptions from the 
valleys between Egypt and Mount Sinai,’ 
1875, 8voj part ii, 1876, 8vo. 82. ‘The 
Journeys and Epistles of St. Paul,’ 1876, 
16mo ; 3rd edit. [18s0], 8vo. 33. ‘ The Book 
of Isaiah arranged chronologically in a re- 
vised translation . . . with . . , Notes,’ 1877, 
8 VO. 34. ‘ A Short Hebrew Grammar without 
Points,’ 1877, 8vo. 36. ‘The Bookof Genesis 
. . . without Points,’ 1879, 8vo (selections). 
36. ‘ An Inquiry into t he Age of the Moabite 
Stone,’ &c., 1879, 12mo. 87. ‘ Bapvd^a 'Ejri- 
oToXfi, The Epistle of Barnabas . . . with a 
translation,’ 1880, 8vo. 

[Clayden's Samuel Sharpe, 1883; Christian 
Life, 7 Oct, 1876 (portrait), 6 and 13 Aug. 
1881; Athenffium, 6 Aug. 1381; Lawrence's 
Beseendants of Philip Heniy, 1844, p. 61; 
Jeremy's Presbyterian fund, 1885, p. 213.] 

A. G*. 

SHABPEIGH, ALEXANDER (J. 
1607-1618), merchant and sea-captain, seems 
to have been in the opening years of the 
fioventeenth century a factor of the Levant 
company at Constantinople (Zansdoivne MS. 
241, f. 188), in which capacity he probably 
acquired some knowledge of Arabic. Early 
in 1608 he was appointed by the East India 
Company to he captain of their ship Ascen- 
sion, and general of the fourth voyage to the 
East Indies. The two ships, Ascension and 
Union, sailed from Woolwich on 14 March 
1607-8, and from Plymouth on the 31st. 
Touching at Grand Canary and at the Cape 
Verd Islands, they arrived on 14 July ax 


Saldanha, or, as it is now called, Table Bay. 
There they remained till 20 Sept., when 
they sailed to the eastward : but the niah'' 
coming on stormy and dark, the two ship.3 
lost sight of eac& other and did not again 
meet. Touching on the way at the Comorro 
Islands, at Pemba, where her men had a 
severe conflict with the natives and some 
white Moors, and at .klmirante, the Asc.*!!- 
sion came to Socotra on 29 March 1009, and 
on 10 April crossed over to Aden, where 
the governor, having invited Sharpeigh on 
shore, as though to a conference, kept him 
and his attendants close prisoners tor ei\ 
weeks, and released them only on payment 
of goods to the value of two thousand five 
hundred doDars. Getting away from Aden 
without further attempt to trade, Sharpeigh 
went to Mocha, where there was ‘a good 
market for English commoditie®.’ Thence 
he returned to Socotra in August and sailed 
for Surat. On 28 Aug. the ship arrived at 
Mowa, where they could have got a pilot 
for Surat for twenty dollars. The master, 
however, refused, sa^ng that he was able to 
talce the ship in himself. On the 29th he 
tried it, missed the channel, and stuck the 
ship on the her, where in three days she broke 
up. With some difficulty the men got on 
shore to Gandavi, where they were kindly 
received by the governor. On 9 Sept, they 
reached Surat, but were not allowed into the 
town. They remained in a neighbouring 
village till the end of the month, and then 
set out for Agra, which Sharpeigh, deserted 
by most of his men, reached amaost alone 
aner a tediou^'ourney, and was well received 
by William Hawkyns, then residing in that 
place [see Ha-WKISS or Hawktns, William, 

1396]. In October 1611 he embarked on 
board the Trade’s Increase at Surat, with 
Sir Henry Middleton. It would seem that 
in 1613 he was agent for the company at 
Bantam {Caiendnr of State Tapers, East 
Indies, 1613-1616, No. 646), hut the notice 
is vague, and his name does not occur again. 

[Furchas his Pilgrimes, vol. i. bk. iii. ch. ix . ; 
Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, riii. 314; Mark- 
ham’s Yoyageaof Sir Tames Lancaster (H.ikluyt 
Soc.) ; Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, 
1513-1616 ; Notes kindly supplied by William 
Foster, esq., of the India Ofiico.] J. K. L. 

SHARPEY, "mLLLA-M (1802-1880), 
physiologist, posthumoussonofHeniy Sharpy 
(as he spelt tne name) and Mary Balfour nis 
wife, was horn on 1 April 1802 at Arbroath 
in Forfarshire, whither his father, a ship- 
owner and a native of Folkestone in Kent, 
had migrated some years previously. He 
was educated at the public school in his 
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native town until he entered the university 
of Edinburgh, in November 1817, to study 
the humanities and to attend the class of 
natural pliilosophy. He commenced his 
medical studies in 1818, learning anatomy 
firom Dr. John Barclav, who then lectured 
in the extra-academical school. He was ad- 
mitted a member of the Edinburgh College 
of Surgeons in 1821, when ha came to Lon- 
don to continue his anatomical work in the 
private school of Joshua Brookes in Blenheim 
Street. He proceeded to Paris in the autumn, 
and remained there for nearly a year, learn- 
ing clinical surgery from Dupuytren in the 
wards of the Hotel Dieu, and operative sur- 
gery from Lisfranc. Here he made the ac- 
quaintance of James Syme [q. v.], with whom 
He kept up an active correspondence until 
Syme^s death in 1870. In August 1823 he 
graduated H.D. at Edinburgh with the in- 
augural thesis 'De Ventriculi Corcinomate,’ 
and he afterwards returned to Paris, where 
he spent the greater part of 1824. He then 
appears to have settled for a time in Ar- 
broath, where he began to practise under 
his step-father, Dr. Arrott ; but, finding him- 
self unsuited for private practice, he from 
the end of 1826 devoted himself to pure 
science. Setting out for the continent with 
knamack on back and staff in hand, he 
trudged through France to Switzerland, and 
thence to Home and Naples. He turned his 
steps northward again in the spring of 1828, 
and, passing through Bologna, he stayed at 
Padua to work under Ponizza, and came by 
way of Venice to lunspruck. The summer 
was spent in Austria, and he reached Berlin 
in August. He dissected here for nine 
months under Professor Hudolphi, and went 
thence to Heidelberg, to be under Tiede- 
mann, and afterwards to Vienna. Having 
thus acquired a thorough acquaintance with 
the best methods of continental teaching, he 
established himself in Edinburgh in 1829, 
and in the following year he obtained the 
feUowship of the College of Surgeons of 
Edinburg, presenting a probationary essay 
‘ On the Pathology and Ikeatment of False 
Joints.’ The diploma of fellow qualified 
him to become a teacher in Edinburgh ; but 
in 18S1 he again spent three months in 
Herlin, and it was not until 1831-2 that, in 
coniunction with Dr. Allen Thomson [q.v,], 
who taught physiology, he gave a first course 
of lectures upon systematic anatomy in the 
extra-mural school in Edinburgh. The asso- 
ciation of Sharpey with Thomson lasted 
during the remainder of Sharpey’s stay in 
Edinburgh. 

From 1829 till 1836 Sharpey was actively 
engaged in scientific work, of which the 


earliest outcome was his paper on ciliarv 
motion, published in 1830. He was electc'd 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinhupffb 
in 1834, and in July 1836 he was appointed 
to the chair of anatomy and phyaiolcw in 
the university of London (now- Unive°rsitv 
College), in succession to Jones Quaiu [q.vl"' 
In this capacity Sharpey gave the first coni^ 
plete course of lectures upon physiology nnd 
minute anatomy, as these terms are now 
understood ; for physiology had been hitherto 
regarded as an appendage to anatomy. IRs 
lectures proved of the greatest importance ; 
they were models both m matter and form! 
They were continued for the long period of 
thirty-eight years, and were always largely 
attended. 

Sharpey was appointed in 1840 one of the 
examiners in anatomy at the university of 
London, a post he occupied for many years, 
and he was also a member of the senate of 
the London University. He W'as elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 9 May 18.39, 
He was made a member of its council in 
1844, and was appointed one of the secre- 
taries in place of Thomas Bell (1792-1680) 
[q. V.] in November 1853, an office which he 
Held until His retirement, owing to the failure 
of his eyesight in 1872. He was also for 
fifteen years, from April 18C1, one of the 
members appointed by the crown on the 
general council of medical education and 
registration. He acted as one of the trea- 
surers of this council, and took a deep in- 
terest in the various subjects connected with 
medical education and the polity of the me- 
dical profession. Sharpey was also one of the 
trustees of the Hunterian Museum, which 
is maintained by the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England, and in 1869 he received 
the degree of honorary LL.D. from the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

About 1871 he retired from the post of 
aecretaiy of the Royal Society, and in 1874 
from his professorship at University College, 
but he continued to haunt the scene of his 
former labours until he died. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government in 1874 accorded Mm an 
annual pension of 150/., in recognition of 
his services as a teacher and a man of 
science. He died of bronchitis at 60 Tor- 
rinj^on Square, London, on 8 unday, 11 April 
1880, and was buried in the abbey graveyard 
at Arbroath. 

The qualities which cMefiy distinguished 
Sharpey were the variety of his knowledge, 
the accuracy of his memory, and his sound 
discilmination in all matters of doubt or 
controversy. Among his pupils were Pro- 
fessor Michael Foster and Professor Burdon 
Sanderson, by whose efforts the Cambridge, 
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0:£ford, and London schools of physiology j TVMhaptised at East Allington id July 1676. 
have been Temodelled, Great as ■were Shar- His mother married iindly Alexander Hexte 
pey’s services to physiology, his guidance of (d. 16’jf ) of Staverton, 2 Oct. 1533. Edward 
the Royal Society during a period 'when , was admitted a member of the Middle Temple 
changes were taking place in its administra- 9 Oct. l-'j94, and was fined 30s. for absence 
tion was no less important, not only to the Christmas 1595 and on 21 May 1696; he was 
society itself, but to science in this country, not called to the bar. He may be author of 
Like every neat teacher, Sharpey possessed the ‘coney-catching’ tract, ‘ Tue Disco verie of 
the^power ot attaching his pupils by ties of |theKnight3ofthePost,’by‘E. S.’ (1597) lie 
personal afiection as -well as those of com- .•waBaathorottwoplavs,‘l'heFleirc’and*Cu- 
mon scientific interests. pid's Whirligig.’ The former was acted at 

Sharpey 'wrote comparatively little; he ^ JBlacldriars in 1605-6, and on several other 
preferred to act as editor and referee rather occasions, by the children of the revels 
than author. His fe-w papers are of lasting (4 edits. — 1007, 1610, 1615, and 1031 ). The 
value. They are : 1. ‘ De Ventrieuli Car- play resembles Marston’s * Farasitaster.’ 
cinomate,’ 8vo, Edinburgh, 1823. 2. ‘A ‘Cupid's Whirligig’ was likewise acted at 

Probationary Essay on the Pathology and Bluckfriars by the children of his majesty’s re- 
Treatment of False Joints.’ Edinburgh, ItSO. velsinlCOT (iedits. — 1007,1611,1016,1680). 
3. ‘ On a Peculiar Motion excited in Fluids There are dedicatory verses to Sharpham's 
of the Surfaces of Certain Animals’ (‘Edin- friend, Robert Hayman [q. v.] The plot is 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal,’ 16-30, borrowedittpartfTOinBoccaccio(X>ec.vii.O). 
xxxiT. 113). 4, ' Remarks on a supposed , Sharpham was buried in St. MarMret'a 
Spontaneous Motion of the Blood ’ Edin- I churcbvurd, W’estminster, on 23 April 1098. 
burgh Journal of Nat. and Geographical ^ His wiU, dated the day before, was proved 9 
Science,’ 1831). 6. ‘An Account of Pro- | May 1608. John Owen, one of the witnesses, 
fessor Ehrenherg's Researches on the Infii- i may hare been the epigrammatist. 

Boria’ (‘Edinburgh Nat, Philosophical Jour- S’erses, signed E. S., prefixed to Henry 

nal,’ 1883, vol. iv.) 6. ‘ Account of the Dis- Peacham’s ‘ Minerva Britanna,' and a sonnet, 
covery by Purkinje and Valentin of Ciliary ‘ To my beloved master, John Davies,’ pre- 
Jlotions in Reptiles and Warm-blooded Ant- faced to Davies’s ‘ Humours Heav’n on Earth’ 
mals, with Remarks and Additional E:CTeri- and signed Edward Sbarphell, have both 
ments’ (‘ EdinburghNat. Philosopliical Jour- been wrongly assigned to Sharpham. 
nal,’ 1836, vol. .xix.) The information con- [BakersBiogr.Dram i.649,ii.l46,241:Fleoy’a 
tained in articles 6 and 6 is embodied in his Cbrun. of Engl. Dr.ima, ii. 232 ; Hunter’s Chorus 
contribntion on ‘ Cilia ’ to Todd and Bow- Vatnm, ii. 218 ; AVdWron’sCunt.of Ben Janeon's 
man’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of Anatomy and Physio- ; 8<idSbt'phBid,p,145; Holes Bnd(laeries,10thser.x. 
logy (’published in 1836. Sharpey also wrote 21-4, where Prof. G. C.Moore Smith prmisSharp- 
the valuable article on ‘ Echinoaermata ’ in ' hBin’bwiU,and gives nowbiogr. details.] E. 1. C. 


this ‘ CVolopwdia.’ He edited the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth editions of Jones Quain’s 
‘Elements of Anatomy;’ and contributed 
important information to Baly’s translation 
of Muller's ' Physiology, ' 1837 and 1840. 

As a memorial of Sbaipey’s services to 
TJniverisity CoRege, an excellent bust by 
W. H. Thorneycroft was placed in the mu- 
seum there at the expense of his pupils and 
friends. There is also a full-length oil paint- 
ing by John Prescott Knight, H.A. [q. v.l, in 
the oouncD room of University GoUege. The 
bust is the happier likeness. 

[Obituary notieas in the Proceedings of the 
Roysl Society, 1880, vol xxxi. pp. x-xix, and in 
Nature, 1880, xxi. 667 ; letters in Paterson’s 
Life of Jamas Syme, Edinburgh, 1874; Arbroath 
Parish Register, in the office of the registrar- 
generA for Scotland.] D'A. P. 

aHAJRPHAM, EDWARD (1676-1608), 
dramatist, third son of Richard Sharpham of 
Colehonger, a manor in the parish of East 
AUington, Devonshire, by his wife Mary, 


SHARPLES or SHARPLESS, JAMES 
(1760P-1811), portrait-painter, born about 
1760 in Englwa, of a Roman cathoDc family, 
was educated in France for thepriesthood, but 
became a painter. From 1770 to 1786 ha 
was an occasional e.xhibitor of portraits at 
the Royal Academy, residing in Cambridp^e. 
After marriage he went to America. On the 
1 oyage his ship was taken by the French, and 
Sharpies and his family were detained as pri- 
soners for some months. About 1796he landed 
in New York, where he seems to have been 
known as Sharpless. Sharpies usually painted 
small portraits in profile, mostly executed m 
pastels. He drew at Philadelphia in 1796 a 
small profile portrait of George Washington 
from the Ffe. This he and his wife often 
copied. A copy by his wife is in the National 
Portrait Gallery with a similar portrait of Dr. 
Priestley, Sharpies travelled about with his 
wife and family in a caravan ol his own con- 
struction. He died at New York 6 Feb. 1811, 
being buried in the Roman catholic cemetery. 
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He left a -widow, two sons, and a daugliter. 
His elder son, Felix Shai^les, remained 
in America, where he practised as an artist, 
and died in North Carolina. His widow, 
Mrs. Ellen Sharpies (d, 18491, after her 
husband’s death, returned with her youneer 
son, James Sharpies (d. 1839), and her 
daughter, Holinda Sharpies (see below), to 
Enmand. They resided for some little time 
in London, and all three occasionally ex- 
hibited portraits at the Iloyal AcaSetny. 
Eventually they settled at Bristol Hot- 
Wells, where 'they continued to prac- 
tise their art. Mrs. Sharpies, who suryived 
her whole family, in 1843 gave 2,000/. to- 
wards the foundation of an academy for the 
promotion of the fine arts at Bristol, which, 
after her death in March 1849, was supple- 
mented by a bequest of 8,465/. From these 
sums was erected the present Bristol Aca- 
demy, which contains samples of paintings 
by various members of the Sharpies family. 

Holin'dx Shikpijis (d. 1838), -who was an 
honorary member of the Society of British 
Artists, painted some works on aiargerscale. 
such as ‘The Trial of the Bristol JRioters’ 
(^1832) and ‘ Clifton Hacecourse ’ (1836), each 
picture containing a number of small por- 
traits. She died at Bristol on 10 Feb. 1838. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Dunlap’s Hist, 
of the Arts of Design in the United States ; 
Baker's Engraved Portraits of Washington j 
Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1760-1893; informa- 
tion from Robert Hall Warren, esq.] D. C. 

SHAHPLES, JAMES a825-1893), 
blacksmith and artist, horn at Wakefield in 
Yorkshire in 1826, was one of the thirteen 
children of a working ironfounder, and began 
work at Bury in his father’s calling from an 
early age. He got hut scanty education, 
but obtained practice in drawing from draw- 
ing designs of boilers on the floor of the 
workshop in which he was employed. He 
was encouraged at home to practise drawing, 
and became expert in copying lithographs 
and engravings. When aged IG he entered 
the Bury Mechanics’ Institution in order to 
attend a drawing class held there. With, 
the help of Burnet’s 'Practical Treatise on 
Painting’ he made further progress during 
his leisure hours, and even tried painting in 
oils. Tlndetened by failures, he continued 
to try and teach himself, making his own 
easel, palette, &:c., and buying brushes and 
canvas -with money which he earned by 
working overtime. Then, by studying Flax- 
man’s 'Anatomical Principles,' given liim 
by bis brother, and Brook TayloFs ‘Prin- 
ciples of Perspective,’ be acquired sufficient 
skiU to complete a picture of ‘ The Forge,' 
besides painting portraits. He soon found 


himself able to give up hi=i work at ^h> 
foundry, but returned to it on finding how 
uncertain the profession of an artist was 
It being suggested that ‘ The Forge ’ .should 
be enwaved, fcJharples set to work and en- 
graved It himself by a process of his own 
mtbout ever having seen a plate engraved b-v 
anybody else. Another picture bv Sharpies, 
‘The Smithy,’ has also been reproiliicei' He 
died in 1893 after a life of great industrv. 

[Smiles’s Self-Help ; Times, 15 June 1893.] 

L. C. 

SHAHROOK, EGBERT (1630-1684) 
archdeacon of Winchester, baptised utDrav- 
ton Parslow, Buckinghamshire, on 29 June 
ICSO (parish reg.), was son of Robert Shar- 
rock, rector of Drayton Parslow from 1630 
to 1642, and of Adstoek, Buckinghamshire, 
from March 1640 till his death in September 
1671. His wife's name was Judith. The 
son Robert was admitted a scholar of Win- 
chester school in 1643, whence he was elected 
fellow of New College, Oxford, on 5 March 
1648-9 by the parliamentary visitors. He 
matriculated on 16 Nov. 1650, graduated 
B.C.L. on 12 Oct. 1634, andD.C.L. on24 May 
1661. He waspresented tothecollege rectory 
of Horwood Magna in. Buckinghamshire on 
29 June 1606, and was installed prebendary 
of Winchester on 13 Sept. 1063. In 1668 
be exchanged Horwood for the rectory of 
Bast Woodhay in Hampshire, wMch was 
nearer Winchester, succeeding his younger 
brother, Edmund (6. 1686), feUowof New Col- 
lege 1668-70. He became rector of Bishop- 
Waltham in Hampshire in 1669, and arch- 
deacon of Winchester on 18 April 1684 (in- 
stalled 21 April). He died on 11 Julvl684. 
He married Frances, daughter of Edmund 
West, who Burrived him, and, dying on 
29 Jan. 1691-2, -was buried on 31 Jan. at 
Bishop- Waltham. His son Robert (1680 P- 
1708) bequeathed to the bishopric of Lincoln 
the advowBon of the rectory of Adstoek, 
which had been purchased by his grandfather. 

W'ood says of Sharrock that he was ‘ ac- 
counted learned in divinity, in the civil and 
commonlaw, and very knowingin vegetables, 
and all pertaining thereunto.’ Historic in- 
terest attaches to his ‘ History of the Pro- 
pagation and Improvement of Vegetables,’ 
Oxford, 1660, 1666, 1672, his first published 
hook, as the results of the researches of an 
early student of natural science, especially 
botany. It reappeared in London in 1694 
with the title ‘Am Improvement to the Art 
of Gardening, or an exact History of Plants.’ 
He also supplied prefaces to tluee of the 
physical treatises or Robert Boyle [q.v.] viz.: 
‘ Some Considerations touching the Useful- 
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ness of Expenmentftl PhUosopliy (lfi63'); 
'JTew Experiments Physico-ileoluinical’ 
(1605') ; and ‘ A Pefence of the Doctrine 
touching the Spring and Weight of the Air ’ 
(1609). 

Sharrock’s work on political philosophy, 
‘'ViroSeiTu ^6iKq,De OfficiissecundumNaturas 
Jus,’ was directed against Hobbes’s Tiews of 
ethids and politics (Oxford, 1600; Gotha, 
1667 ; Oxford, 1682). It was quoted ns of 
authority by Richard Cumberland (1631- 
1718) [q. v.J in his ‘ De Le^ibus Katuras,’ 
and by other philosophical writers. 

Sharrock also published : 1. ‘ Judicia (sou 
Legum Censurs) de variis Incontinentue 
speciebus,’ O-xford. 1662; Tubingen, 1068. 
2. 'Provineiale vetus Provincial Oantuari- 
cnsis,’ 0.xford, 1663, 1661 (a collection of con- 
stitutions and statutes of the archbishops 
of Canterbury from 1222 to 1415, and of 
the cardinal legates Otho and Othobonus), 
8. ‘ De Fiuibus 'Virtutis Christianae,’ Oxford, 
1678. 4. ‘Royal Table of the Laws of 
Humane Hature,’ London, 1682 (a skeleton 
plan of his 'YiroSta-is 

[■Wood’s Athene, ed.Bli^s, iv. 147-8; 'Wood's 
Fasti, ed. Bliss, vol. il. cols. 182, 2Sn ; Foster's 
Alumni; Kirby’s ■Winchester Scholars, pp. 181, 
186, 200 ; Le KeTo’s Fasti, ed. Hardy, iii, 27 ; 
Burrow's’s Reg. of 'Visitors of Oxford, pp. 169, 
634; Lipscomb's Buckinghamshire, ii. 614, iii. 
340 ; Hjde and Gale's 'Wvnohester, pp. 126-8, 
F. C. C. 27 Cannn, 73 Barrett; Britten and 
Boulger's English Botanists ; information from 
Bov. .Tames P. Hash of Bishop-'WalthBm and 
Rev. C. F. Clark of Drayton Parslotr.] B. P. 

SHAW, ALEXANDER (ISOHSOO), 
Burton, born 6 Feb. 1804, was the sixth son 
of Charles Shaw, clerk of the county of Ayr, 
and Harbara Wright his wife, daughter of a 
coRector of customs at Greenock. John 
Shaw (1792-1827) [q. v.]. Sir Charles Shaw 
fq. v.j, ond Patrick Shaw [q. vj, were elder 
hiotdxers. While one sister. Morion, mar- 
ried Sir Charles BeU [q. v.], another sister 
became the wife of Prorassor George Joseph 
Bell [q. V.] Alexander was educated at the 
EdinWrgh high school, and afterwards went 
to the university of Glasgow, where he 
matriculated in 1819 and graduated M.A. 
11 April 1822. Shaw was connected with 
the Middlesex Hospital for more than half a 
century. He entered there as a pupil in 
1822 ; was made assistant surgeon in 1836, 
and surgeon in 1842. On his retirement in 
1872 he was appointed consulting surgeon. 
Ho joined the medical school of the hosjpital 
at its first formation, and at the time or his 
death was the sole survivor of the original 
members of the stall'. Meanwhile, with the 
idea of obtaining an M.D. degree, be was I 


admitted as a pensioner at Downing College, 
Cambridge, 28 June lfc26. In 1827, ou the 
death of his brother John. Alexander left 
Cambridge to take up his work at the Great 
Windmill Street school. From this time all 
his energies were devoted to his professional 
work, and he abandoned the idea of taking his 
Cambridge degree. He pa‘>sed the examina- 
tion required to obtain the licen.oe of th* 
Society of Apothecaries in 1827, and in th- 
foUowing t ear obtained the membership of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
On the institution of the fellowship of the 
college, Shaw was elected one of the first 
hatch of fellows on 11 Dec. 1843. He served 
on the college council finm 1838 to 1805. 

Shaw took an active part in the work of 
the Loudon medical societies. At the Royal 
Medical and Chiinrgical Society he served 
the oflices of hon. secretary, vice-president, 
and treasurer, and in the ‘ Transactions ’ of 
that society he publishedsome valnablepapers 
on rickets. Sir Charles Bell married Marion, 
Shaw’s sister, on S June 1811. After the 
death of her husband in 1842 Lady Bell lived 
with her brother, and their house became a 
centre for the literary and scientific society 
of the period. In 1869 he republished Su- 
Charles Bell’s ‘ New Idea of the Anatomy of 
the Brain' (orinnally published in a limited 
edition in 1811) with additions, consisting 
chiefly of selected passages bearing on the 
same subject written by Bell before the pub- 
lication of the ‘New Idea’ (see Joiim. of 
Anat. and Physiol., 1869, iii. 147, and Beu, 
Sir Charles), 

Shaw was a surgeon of repute, and, though 
incapacitated firom work for some years 
before his death, never lost interest in his 
profession. He died 18 Jan. 1890, at the 
age of eighty-six. In 1850 Shaw married 
Susan Turner, the widow of Mr. J. Randall; 
the only issue of the marriage was a son who 
died in infancy. Mrs. Shaw died 18 March 
1891. 

His principal works are : 1. ‘ Narrative of 
the Discoveries of Sir Charles Bell in the 
Nervous System,’ 1839. 2. ‘ Account of Sir 
Charles Bell’s Classification of the Nervous 
System,’ 1844. 3. ‘On Sir Charles Bell's 
Researches in the Nervous System,' 1847. 
4. ‘ An Account of Sir Charles Bell’s Dis- 
coveries in the Nervous System,’ prefixed to 
the sixth edition of Bell ‘ On the Hand,’ and 
also published separately. Shaw wrote the 
artiems on ‘ Injuries of the Back,’ ' Diseases 
of the Spine,’ and ‘ Distortion ’ in Holmes’s 
‘ System of Surgery.’ 

[Med. Ciiir. Trans. Ixxiii. 23; Brit. Med. 
Jonra. 1890, i. 393 ; Lancet, 1890, i. 327.] 

J. B. B. 
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SHAW, Sib CHARLES (1796-1871), 
soldier, third son of Charles Shaw of Ayr, 
hy his wife Barbara Wright, was horn at 
Ayr in 1796. Alexander Show [q. v.], John 
Shaw (1792-1827) [q.v.], and Patrick Shaw 
[q. T.]j were his brothers. He was edu- 
cated in his native town and at the univer- 
sities of St. Andrews and Edinburgh. He 
entered the army by purchase as ensign in 
the 62nd light infantry on 23 Jan. 1813, and 
-joined the second battalion at Shomcliffe in 
March. Prom Shorncliffe Shaw went to 
Hythe, and at the end of Kovember he 
accompanied bis regiment to Ramsgate, 
where they embarked for Holland, landing 
at Tholenland on 19 Dec. He was engaged 
in the attack on, and capture of, the village 
of Merxem, near Antwerp, on 31 Jun, 1814, 
and, after serving through the campaign, was 
employed with his regiment to do garrison 
duty at Antwerp. On the escape of K apoleon 
from Elba, Shaw was sent to Courtrai to- 
wards the end of March and to Ath in AprQ, 
in the middle of which month he was drafted ' 
into the first battalion of his regiment, com- 
manded hy Sir John Oolborne (afterwards 
first baron Seaton) [q. v.] During the battle 
of Waterloo Shaw was on baggage-guard 
du^ at Brussels. He took part m the march 
to Paris and occupation of that city. 

In March 1810 Shaw joined the second 
battalion of his regiment at Canterbury, and 
on its disbandment in July he was placed 
upon half-pay. After spending six months 
in Scotland, 'Shaw travelled in Holland in 
1817, In July he was brought back to fuU 
pay in the 90th regiment. Obtaining leave of 
absence, he made a toim in the Hartz moun- 
tains, and in Septomber entered as a student 
in the military department of the Garolinum 
College at Brunswick to improve his qualifi- 
cations for a militnw career. He left Bruns- 
wick in January 1818 for Berlin to see 
something of the Prussian army, and, after a 
tour in Prussia, joined the 90th regiment at 
Ifiymouth on 10 March 1818. From 
Plymouth the regiment went to Chatham, 
and, on a redaction of the army taking place 
shortly after, Shaw again found himself on 
half-pay. 

After attending a course of lectures at the 
Edinburgh University, he accepted an ofiTer 
of partnership in an old-estahlished wine 
husmess in Leith. He became captain and 
commander of the volunteer corps of Leith 
sharpshooters, and brought them into a high 
state of efficiency. On the disbandment of 
this corps Shaw was presented by its mem- 
bers, on 19 July 1892, with a handsome piece 
of plate. He established the first military 
club in Edinburgh, called the Caledonian 


United Service Club, for which he acted as 
honorary secretary until 1830. In that year 
findbg that he had no taste for mercaWe 
pursuits, he disposed of his business and 
travelled on the continent. Shaw returned 
to England in September 1831. 

In November, after some negotiations, he 
was appointed captain of a light companv of 
marines in the hberating armv of Portugal 
against Don Miguel. He embarked with 
recruits on 16 Dec. .joined the fleet of Admiral 
(afterwards Sir) Qeorge Sartorius [q. v.] at 
Belleisle, arrived at the rendezvous at Ter- 
ceira in the Azores towards the end of 
February 1832, and in May proceeded to 
Fayal and St. Michael’s. In June the expe- 
dition left the Azores for Portugal and dis- 
embarked on the morning of 6 July at 
Mindella, about ton miles from Oporto, which 
city was entered the same afternoon, the 
Miguelites having evacuated it. 

Shaw, who in August was made a major 
of one of the battalions of British volunteers, 
saw a good deal of fighting around Oporto, 
and was in every action and sortie during 
the siege of the city by Dom Aliguel. Hu 
was t-wice wounded in the attack on his 
ositiou on 29 Sept., when after a severe 
ght the Miguelites were repulsed. He was 
also severely wounded in the sortieof 17 Nov. 
He was made a knight of the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal. 

In 1833 he commanded the Scottish con- 
tingent at Lordello, an outpost of the de- 
fences of Oporto. In July 1833 he was 
appointed colonel and given the command 
of an English battalion. He took part at 
the head of his battalion in the repulse of 
Bourmont’s attack on 26 July, At the end 
of September he embarked withhis battalion 
for Lisbon, landing at St. Mortinho and 
marching thence to Torres Yedras to operate 
on the rear of the Miguelite army on its 
withdrawal from the attack on Lisbon. 
Shaw and his battalion did a great deal of 
marching during the next eight months, hut 
not mu(£. %hting. On 26 May 1834, t-wo 
days after ^aw entered Estremoz, the war 
ended. 

On 1 June Shaw marched to Lisbon in 
command of a brigade of 2,600 men, wlilch 
he there handed over to a Portuguese officer. 
From this time to February 1835 Shaw’s 
time was mainly occupied in attempts to 
efiect a pecuniary settlement between the 
officers and men of the British contingent 
under his command and the Portuguese 
government in accordance with the latter's 
engagement, but his efibrts were only par- 
tiolly successful. Shaw left Portugal in June 
and arrived at Falmouth on 12 Jmy 1835. 
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He did not Temain Ions idle. On 17 Jvily 
he 'was gazetted a brigadieT-general to com- 
mand a Scottish brigade of the auziliarj 
legion then being raised in England by Sir 
George de Lacy Evans [q, v.] for service in 
Spain against the Carlists, and at once went 
to Glasgow to assist in raising recruits. lie 
went to Spain in September, landing on the 
10th ftt Santander and marching with some 
sixteen hundred men, whom he brought out 
■with him, to Portugalette. Here he was 
disappointed to find that his rank would 
only be that of colonel in command of a 
brigade of two regiments. In February 1836 
he was given command of a brigade of three 
fine Irish regiments, but not the rank of 
brigadier-general. Until Ajiril 1836 he was 
quartered principally at A ittoria or in its 
neighbourhood. On 13 April he marched 
for San Sebastian, embarking at Santander 
and arriving on the 24th at San Sebastian, 
which was then besieged by Don Carlos. On 
5 May an attack was made on the Carliat 
position on the heights above San Sebastian, 
and after a protracted fight theday was won. 
Shaw was struck by a roentball, and another 
struck his watch. He wee now made a 
brigadier-general and decorated with the 
third class of the order of San Fernando. 
On 31 May Shaw repulsed on attack on his 
lines with great success. At the end of 
August, owing to a misunderstanding with 
Evans, Shaw sent in his resignation, which 
Evans accepted, regretting that the legion 
thereby lost the services of so efficient, gal- 
lant, and zealous an officer. 

Shaw arrived in England at the end of 
September 1836, and for a time resided at 
Richmond, Surrey. In September 1839 he 
•was appointed chief commissioner of police 
at Manchester, a post which he held until 
September 1842. During the latter part of 
his life he lived at Homburg-von-der-Hohe, 
where he died in February 1871, and was 
buried with military honoiuu. 

Shaw married, in 1841, Louisa Hannah, 
only daughter of Major Martin Cury of the 
67tli regiment, by whom he had a son 
Charles Martin, who with his mother sur- 
vived him. Shaw pubDshed his rambling 
and egotistical 'Personal Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence. . . . Comprising a Narrative of 
the War for Constitutional Liberty in Por- 
tugal and in Spain from its Commencemwt 
m 1831 to the Dissolution of the British 
Legion in 1837,’ 2 vola. 8vo, London, 1837. 

[Times, 28 Feb. 1871 ! Annual Register, 1871 ; 
Shaw’sPersonal Memoirs, 1837 ; Badcock'a J om- 
nal in Spain andFoitugal, 1832-4 ; Bacon's Six 
Years in Biscay, 1830-7 : Dnnoan’s English 
in Spain, 1834-40; A Concise Review of the 


Campaigns of the British Leeiun in Spain, by 
Colonel j. H. Humfrey, with plan, London, Svo, 
1838.] * E. H. V. 

SHAW, CUTIIBERT (1739-1771), 
poet, the son of a shoemakpr of the same 
namp«, was bom at Eavensworth, near Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, early in 1739, A younger 
brother, John, was baptised at the parish 
church of Kirby Hill on 0 Sept. 1741, After 
schooling at Kirby Hill and Scorton, both 
near Richmond, he proceeded usher, first at 
Scorton and then at Darlington grammar 
school. There he published his first poem, 
‘ Liberty,’ inscribed to the Earl of Darlington 
(1756, 4to). Meeting with scant appreciation 
in Yorkshire, he joined a company of come- 
dians in the enstem counties, and was in 1760 
at Bury St. Edmunds, where he published, 
under the pseudonym of W. Seymour, ' Odes 
on the Four Seasons.’ In 1760, under the 
name of Smith, he a^eored in Foote’s comedy 
of ‘ The Minor,’ but he had nothing to recom- 
mend him as an actor save his good looks, 
which were prematurely duUed oy his ex- 
ce=ises. On 19 Oct. 1761 he was Osman in 
‘ Z.ara ’ at Oovant Garden, and on 14 May 
1702 Pierre in * Venice Preserved,’ for his 
own benefit. This seems to have been his 
last appearance on the stage. He was 
attracted to satire by the success of Churchill, 
whom he assaulted with vigour, along with 
Lloyd, Onlman, and Shirley, in ‘ The Four 
Farthing Candles’ (London, 1762, 4to)! 
this was followed by his more amhitious 
‘ The Race. By Mercurius Spur, esq.' (1766, 
4to), in which the living poets are made to 
contend for pre-eminence in fame by run- 
ning. The portrait of Johnson in this poem 
28 the best thing that Shaw wrote (repub- 
lished in ‘ The Repository,’ 1790, ii. 227 j and 
quoted in Bos wml’s ‘Johnson,’ ed. Hill, ii, 
31). Shaw now descended to puff a quack 
m^icine, the ' Beaume de Vie,’ in the pro- 
prietorship of which he was made a partner. 
On this he married, and was next, for a short 
time, tutor to the young Philip Stanhope 
(afterwards fifth earl of Chesterfield) in suc- 
cession to the notorious Dr. William Dodd 

t q. V.] His young wife died in 1768, and 
le published a ‘ Monody to the Memory of a 
I Young Lady who died' in Childbed, with a 
I poetical dedication to Lord Lyttelton,’ which 
, caught the taste of the day, and of which a 
fourth edition appeared (London, 1779, 4to). 
Next year he found utterance in'Oon'itp- 
tion, a Satire,’ inscribed to Richard Grenyille, 
earl Temple, and subsequently (1770) in 
‘An Elegy on the Death of Onarles Yorke, 
the Lora 'Ohaucellor,’ which was generally 
suspected to have been suppressed on the 
family paying a sum of money to the author. 
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* It is to be feared,’ says bis biographer, ‘ that 
the morals of the author -would not dis- 
countenance the opinion.’ During the last 
years of his life he contributed rnuM to J The 
!feeholder’s Magazine ’ and other periodicals, 
showing some gift for caustic annotation 
^on contemporary personalities and events. 
He died, ‘overwhelmed -with complicated 
distress,’ at his house in Tilchfleld Street, 
Oxford Market, on 1 Sept. 1771. A selec- 
tion of his work was printed in Anderson’s 
‘British Poets’ (1794, xi. 667), and also in 
Park's ‘ British Poets ’ (1808, xxxiii.), 
Whittingham’s ' British Poets ’ (1892, Ixiv. 
47, with memoir by B. A. Davenport), and 
Sandford’s ‘British Poets’ (1822, xxxi. 233). 

[All that seems known of Shaw was communi- 
cated by an snonymous writer to the European 
Magazine, 1786, i. 14 ; cf. Gent. Mag. 1771, 
436; Chalmers's Biogr. Diet. ; Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, ed. HUl, in. 140 n. ; Peareh's Collee- 
tion of Poems, ii. 219 ; Allibone's Diet.; Brit. 
Mua. Cat.] T. a. 

SHAW,DUNCAN (172o-179^,Scottish 
divine, son of Lachlan Shaw [q. v.J, minister 
of the parish church, Elgin, was horn at Caw- 
dor in 1726. He was educated at the Elgin 
Academy, and afterwards at King's College, 
Aberdeen.-wherehegcaduat^in 1747. Con- 
tinuing his theological studies, under a bur- 
sary won at Aberdeen, he went to Edinburgh 
University in 17 49, and was licensed to preach 
three years later. In 1763 he was appointed 
minister to the parish of Bafford, Elginshire. 
There he remained for thirty years, untO, in 
November 1783,hewentto Aberdeen, os third 
of the ministers attached to the parishchurch. 
He filed this place until his death, on 23 J une 
1796. In 1774 Maiischal Colley, Aberdeen, 
conferred upon him the title of doctor of divi- 
nity, and in 1780 the general assembly of the 
ohnrch elected him moderator. He married, 
in 1754, Jean, daughter of George Gordon, 
minister of Alves, Elgin, and she survived 
him one }'ear. By her he had three sons and 
four daughters. 

Shaw was ‘ a sensible and learned man ’ 
(Nichols, Lit. Ulustr. iv. 823), and it was 
largely owing to his interest that Alexander 
Adam [q. v.] was able to rise from a Bafford 
croft to the rectorship of the high school, 
Edinburgh. His learning was in historical 
theology, and his chief works were : 1. ‘ A 
Comparative View of the Several Methods 
of promoting Beligious Instruction, from 
the earliest do-wn to the Present Time,’ 
London, 1776, 2 vols. 2. ‘The Philosophy 
and History of Judaism,’ Edinburgh, 1787, 
a defence of the Mosaic system against Hume. 
3. ‘The Centurion,’ Edmhurgh, 1793. 


[Hew Scott’s Pisti, iii. 187, 472; Now SU- 
tistical Account (Elginshire), p. 243; Stevens s 
Hist, of the High School of Edinburgh p lu 9 1 

J.BM. 


SHAW or SHAA, Sib EDMUND (d 
1487 P), lord mayor of London, -was the son 
of John Shaa of Dunkerfield in Cheshire. 
He was a wealthy goldsmith and prominen- 
member of the Goldsmiths’ Company, of 
which he served the office of master, H** 
was elected sherill' in 1474, and on his pre- 
sentation the members of his compwy escorted 
him to WestminsterCHEHBEBT, rwe/re Great 
Livery Companies, ii.219). Shaa became alder- 
man, and in 1485 migrated to the ward of 
Cheap, on the death of Sir Thomas Hill 
tlirough the ‘sweating sickness.’ He wa^ 
elected mayor in 1482, and towards the close 
of his mayoralty he took an active part ia 
influencing the‘ succession to the crown on 
the death of Edward IV. Shaa probablv 
had financial dealings with the crown, anil 
his intimacy with Edward IV appears from 
a bequest in his will for an obit tor the soul 
of that ‘ excellent prince ’ and his sister, the 
Duchess of Exeter. He became nevertheless 
a strong supporter of Eichord HI, who made 
him a privy councillor, and whose claims to 
the throne he and his brother (see below) 
•were doubtless largely instrumental in in- 
ducing the citizens to adopt. Shaa appears 
to have resided in Foster Lane, where, and in 
the neighbouring W est Chepe, the gol^mitbs 
kept their shops. He possessed, and probably 
occupied, the greatmansion, -withits adjoining 
tenements, in Foster Lane, in -which ^ir Bar- 
tholomew Beid had lived (ib. ii, 263). 

He died about 1487, and -was Wied in 
the church of St. Thomas of -Aeon, where h- 
founded a chantry for the souls of his wife 
Juliana (who died in 1493), his son Hugh, 
and other-i (Sha.rpe, Calendar of Sustinj 
Wills, ii, 812). This truat, with many singu- 
lar injunctions attached, he placed under the 
charge of the Mercers’ Company (WiiiTET, 
Account of the Hospital of St. Thomas of 
Aeon, pp. 51-3). His will, dated 20 March 
1487, was proved in the P. C. 0. (Alilles 12j. 
Full etfect was given to his intentions under 
the will of Stephen Kelk, goldsmith, who 
administered Shaa’s bequest under an agree- 
ment with his executors (Watney, p. >13 ; 
Phideatti, Goldsmiths’ Company, i. 8.3-4). 
One of these executors, John Shaa, goldsmith, 
may have been the Sir John Shaa (knighted 
on Bosworth Field and made a banneret by 
Henry VH) who was lord mayor in 1501, 
or a near relative. By another will, not 
enrolled, Shaa left four hundred marks for 
rebuilding Oripplegate, which was carried 
out by his executors in 1491. He also left 
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property in charge of the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, prodiicing an annual sum of 177., to 
^und a school ‘ for all boys of the town of 
Stockport and its neighbourhood,’ in which ^ 
place his parents were buried. This school ' 
was considerably developed and its advan- 
tages extended by the Goldsmiths’ Company 
(Herbert, ii. 252-3). Shaa also directed by 
his will that sixteen gold rings should be 
made as amulets or charms o^inst disease, 
chiefly cramp. One of these rmgs, foimd in 
1895 during excavations in Daubeney Iload, 
Hackney, is now in the Sritish Museum. 
On the outside are figures of the crucifixion, 
the Madonna, and St. John, with a mystical 
inscription in English ; the inside contains 
another mystical inscription in Latin. 

The loi-d mayor’s brother, Saith or JoHX 
Shaw (d. 1484), styled John by More and 
Holinshed, and Ea^e by Hall and Fabyan, 
may without much doubt he identified with 
Ealph Shaw, S. T. B., who was appointed 
prebendary or Cadington Minor in the diocese 
of London on 14 March 1476-7, and was 
esteemed a man of learning and ability. He 
was chosen by the Protector (afterwards 
Bichord IH) to preach a sermon at St. Paul's 
Cross on 22 June 1483, when he impugned 
the validity of Edward IV's marriage with 
Elizabeth vVoodville, and even a8«erted, 
according to More, that Edward IV and his 
brother Clarence were bastards. Fabyan 
states that he ‘ lived in little prosperity after- 
wards,’ and died before 21 A.ug. 1484 (Gaibb- 
NEK, iiife qf JHchard III, 1878, up. 100-4 ; 
Fabtan, Chronicle, 1811, p. 669 ; More, Id/e 
qf Richard III, ed. Lum^, pp. 57, 70 ; 
Holibsbed, Chronicles, ed. Hooker, iii. 726, 
729 ; HaIiL, Chronicle, 1809, p. 365 ; Le 
TTeve, JFasti JScclesia Angticanee, ii. 872). 

[Orridge’s Citizens of London and their 
Bulors, pp. 116-20; Sharm’s London and the 
Kingdom,!. 820-2; Price's Historical Acconnncf 
the Guildhall, p. 186 ; Watney's Hospital of St. 
Thomas of Aeon, pp. 51-3 ; Sharpe's Calendar of 
Hnsting Wills, ii. 612-17 ; Prideaux's Memo- 
rials of the Goldsmiths' Company, 1896, passim; 
Notes and Clneries, 8th ser. xii. s4o.] 0. W-h. 

SHA.W, SxE FREDEEIOK (1799-1876), 
Irish politician, horn at Bushy Park, co. 
Dublin, on 11 Deo. 1799, was second son of 
Sir Robert Shaw, hart., by his wife Mario, 
da^hter and heiress of Abraham Wilkinson 
of Bushy Pork. The father, a Dublin hanker, 
sat in the Grattan parliament (1798-18TO) 
for Bannow Borough, eo. Weirford, voting 
against the union, and was afterwards for 
twenty-two years (1804-26) memherforD uh- 
lin city in the imperial parliament. He also 
served the office of lord mayor of Dublin, and 
was created a baronet in 1821, 


Frederick, the second son. entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1S16, hut shortly after- 
wards removed to Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1819. In 182i; 
he was caUed to the Irish bar and quickly 
attained a considerable practice. lu 1826 
he was appointed recorder of Dundolk, an 
office which he vacated two years later on 
his nomination to the recordership of Dublin. 

His father's influence, combined with his 
own abilities, soon led to his selection as 
one of the tory candidates for the representa- 
tion of Dublin. In 1830 he successfuUv 
contested the city, defeating Henry Grattan's 
son. At the general election of 1831 he was 
unsuccessful, but was awarded the seat on 
petition, and held it for the brief remainder 
of the unreformed parliament. Each of his 
elections for the unreformed constituency of 
Dublin cost him 10,000/. At the election 
which followed the Reform .let he was 
returned in conjunction with Seijeant (after- 
wards Chief-justice) Leftoy for the university 
of Dublin ; and between 1830 and his retire- 
ment from parliament in 1848 he was four 
times re-elected for the same constituency. 

In the House of Commons Shaw rapimy 
acquired a reputation. Possessing debating 
talents of a high order, he became the recog- 
nised leader of the Irish conservatives, and 
was regarded as the most capable opponent 
of O'Connell, though he did not take the 
extreme tory view of any question, and had 
been a supporter of catholic emancipation 
before that measure was passed. His most 
considerable parliamentary achievement was 
in the debate on the charges brought bv 
O’Connell against Sir William Cusack Smitli 

E q. V.], one of the Irish judges. O’Connell 
lad on 13 Feb. 1834 carried by a majority 
of ninety-three a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee to inquire into 
the conduct of Baron Smith in introducing 
political topics in his judicial charges. A 
week later a motion to rescind this resolu- 
tion was carried, notwithstanding mini- 
sterial opposition, osaresult mainly of Shaw's 
eloquent vindication of the accused judge. 

On the accession to office of Sir Robert 
Feel in 1834 Shaw declined on professional 
grounds all preferment beyond a seat in the 
Zrish privy council. During this short ad- 
ministration he was, however, the chief ad- 
viser of Lord Haddington's Irishgovemment, 
which was called by opponents the Shaw 
vioeroyolty (Owex Mabdtb', Jre/and and its 
Rulers, ii. 245-65). On the return of the 
whigs to office Shaw became one of Peel’s 
most active colleagues in opposition, being 
in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone ‘ a ready, 
bold, and vigorous debater, able to hold Im 
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own against whatever antagonist, and pos- 
sessed as I think of the entire confidence of 
Sir Robert Peel ’ Gladstone, 

14 llardi 1898). He took an active hut not 
extreme part in the opposition to Lord John 
iluasell’s Hunieipal OorporationsBUl of 1835. 
^klthough he had entered parliament as the 
accredited representative of conservative and 
protestantprmciples, Shaw’s opinion and con- 
duct had hy 1847 become too liberal for some 
of his old supporters, and at the elections in 
that year he only retained his seat for the ! 
university after a very severe contest Tvith ' 
Sir Joseph Napier [q. v.], afterwards lord | 
chancellor. 

In IS 18 broken health obliged him to 
resign hia seat and retire from political life. 
On the death of hia elder brother Robert, 
unmarried, on 19 Feb. 1869, he succeeded to 
the baronetcy. Early in 1876 he resigned 
his office of recorder of Dublin, receiving on 
address &om the bar. He had been made 
a bencher of the Ring's Inns in 1836. He 
died on 30 June 1876. Shaw married in his 
twentieth year, on 16 March 1819,Thomasine 
Emily (d. 1859), daughter of the Hon. Qeorge 
Jocelyn, and granddaughter of Robert, first 
earl of Roden, and lem issue five sons and 
three daughters. 

[O'Connell’s Corresp.ii. 270, 303, 309; Shiel's 
Sketches, ii. 832 ; Thomas Lpfroy's Memoir of 
Chief Justice Lefror, 1371; Bucke's Peerage; 
private information.] C. L. F. 

SHA-W, GEORGE (1761-1818), nar 
turalist, the younger of two sons of Timothy 
Shaw, was born on 10 Dec. 1751 atBiertou, 
Buckinghamshire, where his father was vicar. 
He was educated at home by his father tRl 
1766, when he entered Magdalen HaR, Ox- 
ford. He graduated B.A. on 10 May 1769, 
and M. A. on 16 May 1 77 2. Ha was ordained 
deacon in 1774 at Buckden, and performed 
duty at Fltoke and Bucldand, chapels-of-ease 
to Bierton. 

His love for natural history, which showed 
itself in infancy, led him to abandon the 
church as a profession atid he went to Edin- 
burgh to study medicine for three years. 
Returning to Oxford, he was appointed 
deputy botanical lecturer. On 17 Oct. 1787 
he was admitted to the degrees of bachelor 
and doctor of medicine (being then a mem- 
ber of Magdalen College), and the same year 
he set up in practice in London. 

In 1788 he took part in founding the 
Linnean Society of London, and became one 
ofits vice-presidents. In the following year 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 
In 1791 he was_ appointed assistant-keeper 
of the natural history section of the British 


Museum, and was made keeper in 1897 on 
the death of Dr. Edward WMtaker Gray 
[q. V.] He retained the post till his death in 
the^resideno| attached to the museum, ’on 

Shaw had a tenacious memory, wrote 
Latin with facility, elegance, and pmitv 
and sometimes lapsed into poetry. Ha de- 
livered lectures on zoology at the Roval 
Institution in 1806 and 1807, and repeakd 
them at the Surrey Institution in 1809. He 
was an indefa^ahle worker, and in hi- 
' Philosophical Transactions Abridged ’ (IS 
Tols. 4to, London, 1809) dealt with all th- 

S on natural history, nearly fifteen 
id in number, inserting the Linnean 
names of the species and adding references 
to later works. 

He was author of : 1. ‘Speculum Linntea- 
num’ (describing eight coloured plates of 
James SowerW [q. v.]), 4to, London, 1790. 
2. ‘ Museum Leverianum,' 2 pts. 4to, Lon- 
don, 1792-96. 3. ‘ Zoology of New Hol- 
land,’ vol. i. (being descriptions of plates by 
J. Sow6rby),4to, London, 1794. 4. ‘Cimelfa 
Physica ’ (of which he wrote the descriptions 
to the series of plates by J. F. Miller), fol. 
London, 1796. 6. ‘ General Zoology,’ vols. 
i.-vLii. 8vo, London, 1800-1812 j the re- 
mainder, vols. ix.-.xiv. (birds), was by James 
Francis Stephens [q. v.] 6. ‘The Natu- 

ralists’ MisceUany ’ (also entitled ‘Vivarium 
Natur®’), 34 vols., with coloured plates 
by Frederick P. Nodder [q. v.l (and afteiv 
wards E. and R. P. Nodder), 4to, London, 
1789-1813 (this work was subsequently con- 
tinued by wiUiam Elford Leach [q. v.] and 
Nodder as the ‘ Zoological MisceUany’). 

Shaw also wrote an account of the animals 
for J. White's ‘ Journal of a Voyage to New 
South Wales’ (4to, 1790), and the descrip- 
tions of the Mates in part ii. of ‘ Select 
^ecimens of British Plants,' edited by S. 
Freeman (fol 1797), as well as the descrip- 
tions of plates ivi-xviii in James Sowerby^s 
‘ English Botany ’ (Afay, Nat. Hist i. SOI]. 
Seven papers by him on zoological subjects 
appeared lu the ‘ Trausactious ’ of the Linnean 
Society of London between 1791 and 1800. 

An engraved portrait by HoU, from a 
painting by Russell, is included in Thorn- 
ton’s ‘New Illustrations of the Sexual 
System of Linnmus.’ 

[Gent. Mag. 1313, ii. 290-3; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; 
Royal. Soo. Cat.] B. B. W. 

SHAW, HENRY (1800-1873), architec- 
tural draughtsman, engraver, Uluminator, and 
antiquary, was bom in London on 4 July 
1800. Having early developed a talent for 
drawing, he was employed % John Britton 
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to assist him in his ‘ Cathedral Antiquities 
of England,’ and supplied most of the 
illustrations of Wells Cathedral and many 
of that of Gloucester. In 1823 he published 
‘A tieiies of Details of Gothic Architecture,’ 
and in 1 829, with plates drawn and engraved 
by himself, ‘ The Historv and Antiquities of 
the Chapel at Luton Part,’ an exquisite speci- 
men of the most iiorid style of Gothic archi- 
tectuJe, destroyed by fire in 1843. These 
were followed by othier antiquarian worlts of 
great interest, such as 'Illuminated Orna- 
ments of the Middle A^es, selected from 
Manuscripts and early printed Books,’ with 
descriptive text by Sir Frederic Madden, 1833; 
‘Examples of Ornamental Metal Work,’ 
1836; ‘Specimens of Ancient Furniture,’ 
with descriptions by Sir Samuel Bush Mey- 
rick [q. v.], 1836 ; ‘ Ancient Plate and Furni- 
ture mom the Colleges of Oxford and the Ash- 
moleon Museum,’ also with descriptive text 
by Sir S. R. Meyrick,1887 ; ‘Specimens of the 
Details of Elisabethon Architecture,’ with 
descriptions hy Thomas Moule, 1839 ; ‘ The 
Encymopmdia of Ornament,’ 1842 ; ‘Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages,’ 1843 ; 
‘ The Fishmongers’ Pageant, on Lord Mayor’s 
Day, 1616 : Ohrysanaleia, the Golden Fish- 
ing, devised hy Anthony Mundny,’ with in- 
troduction by John Gough Nichols, 1844; 
‘Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of the 
Middle Ages,’ 1845 ; ‘ Decorative Arts, eccle- 
Biastical and civil, of the Middle Ases,’ 1851 : 
‘ The Hand Book of Mediteval Alphabets and 
Devices,’ 1863 ; ‘ The Aims of the Colleges 
of Oxford,’ 1866 ; ‘ Specimens of Tile Pave- 
ments,’ 1868; and ‘ Handbook of the Art of 
JUuminatiou as practised during the Middle 
Ages,’ 1866. Most of these are rendered of 
permanent value by the Imowledge and taste 
msplayed in the selection of the examples hy 
wmch they are illustrated, and by the careful 
drawing and colouring of the plates. 

Shaw was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries in 1833, and contributed a 
few papers to its ‘ Proceedings,’ of which the 
most important was an ‘Account of the 
Remains of a Tile Pavement recently found 
within the precincts of Cheitaey AbbOT, 
Surrey ’ {Proceedings, 1866, iii. 369-7^. He 
edited in 1848 a reproduction of Walter 
G-idde’s ‘Booke of sundry Draughtes princi- 
pally seraing for Glaziers, and not unper- 
tinent for Plasterers and Gardeners,’ origi- 
nally published in 1016. He also designed 
or adapted, and drew on the wood, the initial 
letters and all the decorative portions of Long- 
man’s edition of the New Testament, pub- 
lished in 18G4. He likewise executed some 
excellent work in the form of illuminated ad- 
dresses and testimonials. 


Shaw died at Broxhourne, Hertfordshire, 
on 12 June 1(573. His copy of ‘ Illoniinateil 
Ornaments,’ highly finished by his own hand, 
is in the library of the British Museum. 

[ReJgr.ive’s Diction iry of Artists, 1878; Athe- 
nxum, 1873, i. 798 ; Lowndes's Bibliographer’s 
Minual, ed. Bohn, iv. 2371; Brit. Mus. Cat.1 

E. E. G. 

SHAW, Sib JAAIES (176i-l?4S>, lor I 
mayor of London, son of John Shuw, an 
Ayrshire farmer, whose ancestors had occu- 
pied the property of Mosshead for three 
centuries, and of Helen, daughter of David 
Sellars of the Mains, Craigie, Ayrshire, was 
bom at Mossbead in the parish of Riccaiton 
in 1764. On hie father's death, about five 
years later, the family moved to J^hnarnock, 
where James Shaw was educated at the 
grammar school. When seventeen years old 
he went to America to join his brother David, 
who held a position in the commissariat 
service, and hyhis interest was placed in 
the commercial house of Messrs. George and 
Samuel Douglass at New York. Three years 
later he returned to Britain, and was made 
a Junior member of the firm in London. In 
1798 he was elected alderman for the ward 
of Portaoken, in 1803 became sheriff of 
London and Middlesex, and in 1806 was 
choaen lord mayor. He distinguished him- 
self in this office by reviving the right of the 
city to precedence on public occasions, and 
exercised bis privilege at the funeral of Lord 
Nelson, when many of the royal family took 
part in the procession. 

From 1806 to 1818 Shaw sat in parliament 
as member for the city of London as an in- 
dependent tory ( Official Eetuma of Members 
of Parliament, ii. 233, 247, 261). Having 
'teen created a baronet in September 1809, Sir 
James continued an alderman till 1831, when 
he was elected chamberlain of London. In 
this position he was threatened with a serious 
misfortune. Ha inadvertently invested 
40,000/. held hy him as hanker to the corpo- 
ration in the spurious exchequer hills with 
which the market at that time was flooded. On 
discovering his error he made immediate pre- 
parations to sacrifice almost his entire pri- 
vate fortune to make good the loss. A go- 
vernment commission, however, completely 
exonerated him, and he was repaid the full 
amount. In May 1848 he resigned the office 
of chamberlain, aud on S3 Oct. of the same 
year he died, unmarried, at his house in 
America Square. 

Sir James was peculiarly zealous in aid- 
ing his fellow-countrymen. Among other 
kindnesses he succeeded in procuring a pro- 
vision for the widow of Robert Bums and 
commissions for her sons. In 1848 a statue 
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of him, hy Fillans, was erected at the Kil- 
marnock Oro«s. A portrait also, hy James 
Tannook, was presented to the borough. 

The baronetcy, by a special patent granted 
in 1813, descended to his sister's son, John 
MacGee, who took the name of Shaw. On 
his death, without issue, in November 1868, 
it became extinct. 


[Times, 2d Oct. 1843 ; Gent. 3Iag. 1843, ii. 
654; il'Kay's Hist of Kilmarnock, p. 230; 
Xodge's Peerage and Baronetage, 18.09, p. 816.] 

K X. C. 


SHAW, JOHN (loSG-ieSS), divine, 
born in Westmoreland in 1559, matriculated 
from Queen’s College, Oxford, on 17 Nov. 
1681, and graduated B.A. on 29 Feb. 1583-4. 
He was instituted vicar of Woking, Surrey, 
on 11 Sept. 1588, was deprived in 1590 for 
nonconformity, but a;gpcars ttom a distich 
formerly to be seen in a window of the 
church to have considered himself 'still vicar, 
nearly thirty years later. He lived at Wok- 
ing until his death in 1623, and was buried 
there on lo Sept. He was married, and left 
issue two sons, John and Tobias ( see Fosruii, 
Alumni Oion. 1500-1714, p. 1331). 

Wood says he was ‘ esteemed by some for 
his preaching, and by others for his verses.’ 
The letter were published in ' The Blessed- 
ness of Marie, the Mother of J esus,’ London, 
1618, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1618, 12mo, and in 
‘Biblii Svmmvla . . . alphabetice distichia 
comprehensa,' 1021, 8voj 2nd edit. 1623, 
8vo. This has gratulatory verses hy D. 
Featley, Thomas Goad, and Stephen Deni- 
son. The work was translated into English 
hy Shaw's schoolfellow, Simon Wastell 
[g. V.], and published, London, 162S, 
j2mo, imder the title, ‘A true Christian’s 
Daily Delight’: it was reprinted in 1688 
under the title ‘ The Divine Art of 
Memory.’ 

[Wood’s Athenm Oxou. ii. Sol ; Manning and 
Bray’s Hist, and Antiq. of Surrey,;, 138, 310, 
144 /i. ; Aubrey's Antiq. of Surrey, iii, 218 ; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni, 1500-1714, p. 1340.] C. F. S. 

SHAWorSHAWE, JOHN [1608-1672), 
puritan divine, only child of John Shawe 
December 1634, a^d 63) by his second 
wife, was born at Sick'^ouse in the cha^lry 
of Bradfield, perish of Ecclesfield, West 
Biding of Yorkshire, on 23 June 1608. ^s 
moth^ was Emot, daughter of Nicholas Stead 
of Onesacre in the same chapeliy. In 1623 
he was admitted pensioner at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, his tutor being William Ch^pell 
'q, vj Two sermons by Thomas Weld 
'q. V.], at a village near Cambridge, made 
iim a puritan belore he had taken his de- 
gre e. Driven from Cambridge by the plague 


in 1629, he was ordained deacon and pne-r, 
[28 Dec.) by Thomas Dove [q. v.l, bishop of 
Peterborough. He commenced M! A, in 1630. 
His first charge was a lectureship in the then 
chapeliy of Brampton, Derbyshire, hitherto 
supplied only by a ' reader.’* His diocesan 
Thomas Morton (1564-1659), then bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, thought him younj 
for a preaching license, and ‘ set himself to 
pose’ Shawe in a scholastic examination. 
• When he had done,’ says Shawe, ‘he gave 
me my hand full of monCT-, and, laying his 
hand on my head said, “ Your licence “shall 
be this (without demanding any subscription 
of me), that you shall preach in any part of 
my diocese, when and where you wilf ’ He 
remained at Brampton three years (lMO-8), 
occasionally visiting London, where ha 
preaching attracted ‘ some merchants in the 
cit^ that were natives of Devonshire.’ By 
their means, Shawe, who was now married, 
and held the post of chaplain to Philip Her- 
bert, earl of Montgomery and fourth esrl of 
Pembroke [c(. v.], was transferred in 1633 to 
a lectureship to he maintained by London 
puritans for a term of three years at Cbum- 
leigh, Devonshire. His term was not quite 
expiredwben the lectureship was suppressed 
It IS probable that the suppression was due 
to Laud’s interference with the evangelismg 
schemes of the city merchants, but the state- 
ment connecting it with the judgment of the 
court of exchequer (13 Feb. lOSS) against the 
feofTees for buying up impropriations cannot 
be true [see Gouen, William, D.D.] In 
1636 Shawe retired to Sick-House, of which 
he had become possessed on hisfatUer's death. 
At the instance of Vanx, the lord mayor of 
York, be was soon appointed lecturer at 
Allhallows-on-the-Pavement, York. Haying 
preached his first sermon there, he was sum- 
moned hy the archbishop, Bichard Neile 
[q. V.], who regarded Vaux as his enemy, 
but moderated his tone on learning that 
Shawe was Pembroke's chaplain. 

On 17 April 1G39 Shawe was instituted 
to the vicarage of Botherham on Pembroke's 
presentation, and the earl took him to 
Berwick as his chaplain. At the pacifica- 
tion of Berwick (28 May) Shawe made the 
acquaintance of Alexander Henderson 
(1584 P-1646) [q.v,], and improved it in the 
following year at Bipon, where he acted 
(October 1640) as cbaploin to the English 
commissioners. He acted as chaplain at 
Doncaster to Henry Bich, earl of Holland 
[q. V.], in 1041, when Holland was engaged 
m disbanding the army raised against the 
Scots. Shawe’s ministry at Botherbamwas 
disturbed by the outbreak of the civil war. 
On Sunday, 22 Jon. 1643, while Shawe was 
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in the midst of his sermon, notherham was 
attached by an armed force. Shawe with 
his ‘ man, Bobert Gee, lay hid in the steeple 
of the church.' He fled to Hull, but, huTing 
preached there once, he was excluded by the 
governor. Sir John Hotham [g. v.], as an 
extreme man. Subsequently he preached 
Wore ferdinando Fairfiuc, secona baron 
Fairfdx [g, v.], at Selby. Heturning to 
Botherham, he was proclaimed a traitor 
and fined a thousand marks. On the taldng 
of the town (4 May 1643) his wife was 
imprisoned, but Shawe, after hiding in 
cellars for three weeks, escaped to Man- 
chester. Here he preached every Friday 
without pay. He accepted from Sir William 
Brereton (1604-1681) [g. v.] the rectory of 
I/^m, CWhire, but continued to reside in 
Manchester. He was invited (April 1644) 
to Cartmel, Lancashire, on a preaching mis- 
sion, and tells strange stories of the imo- 
rance of the district. On the approach of 
Itupert ^une 1644), Shawe fled to York- 
shiro. He was chaplain to the standing 
committee established after the surrender 
of York (16 July) for the government of 
the northern counties, preached in York 
minster at the taldng or the ‘ league and 
covenant ' (20 Sept. 1644), and was scribe 
to the ‘ assembly of ministers,’ which met 
weekly in the chapter-house at York to 
assist 'Fairfax in the work of ‘ casting out 
igpiorant and scandalous miidsters.' All the 
records of this 'assembly' were kept by 
Shawe, and burned by him * upon the turn 
of the times.’ Fairfax gave him the rich 
rectory of Scrayingham, East Biding; he 
preached there but a short time, and accepted 
a call to HuU, lecturing first at the low 
church (St. Mary’s), then at the high church 
(Holy Trinity), with a stipend from the cor- 
poration of 1601. and a house. He lectured 
on Wednesdays and Sundays, and preached 
to the garoison. It appoaie that he was a 
congregationalist in ms ideas of church 
government, for his parishioners petitioned 
parliament about his gathering a particular 
church. In 1646 he was at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, as chaplain of the parliamentary com- 
missioners to Charles I. In 1651, through the 
interest of Sir William Strickland, he was 
appointed master of the Charter House at 
Hull with an income of 10/. During the pro- 
tectorate he preached frequently at Wmte- 
hall and Hampton Court. Cromwell admired 
his preaching, and gave him an augmentation 
of 100/. a year. He once preached before 
Bichard Cromwell at Whitehall. 

When the Bestoration came, Shawe was 
sworn a royal chaplain (25 .July 1600). By 
the end of the year complaints of his ser- 
vot xvrr. 
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vices from the oiRcers and gammon of Hull 
reached Charles H through Sheldon. Shawe 
was present at the coronation (2S.\prill661). 
On 9 June Sir Edward Kicholas [q. v.] de- 
spatched a royal mandate (dated 8 June) in- 
hibiting him from preaching at Holy Trinity, 
Hull. Shawe went up tolkindon and was 
introduced to the king oy Edward Montagu, 
second earl of Manchester [q. v.] Charles 
declmed to remove the inhibition, but allowed 
him to retain his mastership, and promised 
to provide for him as his cnaplain. Shawe 
then saw Sheldon, who explained that he was 
looked upon as a clerical leader in the north, 
and as ‘ no great friend to episcopacy or 
common prayer.’ Sha-we declared that he 
had never in his life said a word against 
either, but owned that ' if th^ hod never 
come in, he would never haveretohedthem.' 
Beturning to Hull, he preached every Sun- 
day at the Charter House, and drew crowds, 
in spite of obstructions by the garrison. 
Finding the situation hopeless, the Uni- 
formity Act being now passed (19 May 
1662), he resigned the Charter House, closed 
his accounts with the corporation, whom he 
left nearly 1,000/. in his debt, and removed 
on 20 June to Botherham. Here, till the act 
came into force (24 Aug.), he conducted ser- 
vices m the parish church alternately with 
the vicar, Luke Clayton (d. 1674). 

Henceforth he preached only in private 
houses. His means were omple. Calamy 
notes his 'brave presence’ and 'stupendious 
[stblmemory;’ hehadthe ‘Book of Martyrs’ 
at ms fingers’ ends. He died on 10 April 1872, 
and was buried in Botherham parish church, 
where a brass (now missing) dots a Latin 
inscription to his memory, describing him as 
a Barnabas and a Boanerges. He married, 
first, on IS Dec. 1032, Dorothy Heothcote 
(d. 10 Dec. 1667) of ChitthorpoHall, Derby- 
shire, by whom he had six daughters, and a 
son who died in in&ncy; secondly, on 
19 Deo. 1669, Margaret, daughter of John 
StilUngton of Eelfield, a lady of high family, 
by whom he had one daughter, and a son 
John, bom 9 Feb. 166", died unmarried 
December 1682. 

He published, besides quarto sermons, 
‘ Mistns Shawe’s Tomb-stone, or the Saint’s 
Bemains,’ ftc. [June] 1668, 8vo, a memoir of 
his first wife. His autobiography, written 
for his son, was edited by John Broadley 
(from a transcript by Balph Thoresby) as 
‘ Memoirs of the Life of Jwn Shawe,’ &c., 
Hull, 1824, 12mo, re-edited for the Surtees 
Socirty, 1876; and again re-edited by the 
Bev. J. B. Boyle, Hull, 1882, 4to. A manu- 
script volume of his sermons was (1808) in 
the vestry library of Park Street chapel, Hull. 

4 T 
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[Slemoirs, ed. Boyle, 1882; Shawe’s pub* 
licatious; Calamy’s Abridgment, 1702, p. 461; 
Calamy's Account, 1718, pp. 823 sq. (chiefly 
condensed from the manusoript autobiography) ; 
Hunter’s Oliver Heynood, 1842, p. 316 ; Hi^'s 
CongregationalisniinYor]:shire,]S68,pp.290sq.; 
Blozeby’s An Old Vicar of Botherham, [1894] ; 
information from Bev. W. Blazeby, Botherham, 
and Hr. Honald 'Wilson, Hull.] A. Q-. 

SHAW, JOHN (1614-1689), dirine, son 
of a minister, was bom at Bedmigton, Dur- 
ham, in 1614, and matiicnluted at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, on 21 Nov. 1628, but ro- 
moved to Brasenose on 2 April 1629. On 
graduating B.A., 24 March 1681-2, he re- 
turned to the north, and was ordained by 
the bishop of Durham. He eeems to have 
been vicar of Alnham, Northumberland, 
from 1636, and in 1643 was presented to 
Whalton rectoi^ in the same county, but 
was never admitted because of his strong 
royalist views. Probably be went abroad 
for a time ; but he afterwards received the 
rectory of Bolton in Craven, which Wood 
says ‘he was permitted to keep because it 
was only worth 60i. a year.’ Walker says 
he was imprisoned for four years during the 
Commonwealth. After thelUstoratian, Shaw 
was admitted to Whalton by John Oosin 
[q. V.], the new biehop of Durham, and on 
27 Aug, 1662 he was appointed lecturer at 
St. John’s Church, Newcostle-on-Tyne, and 
afternoon lecturer at All Saints’ in the eome 
town. The corporation of Newcastle printed 
some ofhis writings against popery at their own 
expense. Shaw died at Newcastle on 22 May 
1689. He was buried in St. John’s Church. 

Shaw’s works, aU of them rare, are: 

1. ‘The Portraictvre of the Primitive Saints 
in their Actings and Sufferings, according to 
St. Paul’s Canon,’ Newcastle, 1062, 4to. 

2. 'The Catalogue of the Hebrew Saincts 
canonized by St. Paul further explained 
and applied, 'Newcastle, 1669, 4to. 3, ‘Origo 
Protestantium, or an Answer to a Popish 
iuanu8Ciip1>,”oy ‘N.N.’ (Bodleian Catalogue), 
London, 1677,4to. 4. ‘No Reformation of the 
Established Beformation,’London, 1686, 8vo. 

[Works above named; Hackeaeie’s Hist, of 
Newcastle, i. 347, 355 ; Brand's Hist, of New- 
castle, i. 113, 118, 119, 387; ‘Walker's Suffer- 
ings, ii. 368 ; 'Wbitakeifs Hist, of Craven, ed. 
Moiant, p. 131 ; Foster’s Alumni, 1300-1714; 
Eennett’s Begister.pp. 544, 016 ; 'Wood’s Athens 
Oxon. iv. 256, and Fasti, i, 459 ; Hackenzie’s 
Tiewof NoFthumbeiland, p, 803.] C, F. S. 

SHAW, JOHN (179^1827), surgeon and 
anatomist, bom 2 April 1792, was the son 
of Charles Shaw, clem of the coun^ of Ayr, 
and brother of Alexander Shaw [q. v.], of 
Sir Charles Shaw [q, v.], and of Patnm Shaw 


[q. T.] At the age of fifteen he was sent 
to London to be a pupil of Charles 
wards Sir Charles) Bell [q. v.], who became 
his brother-in-law. The connection thus 
formed lasted until Shaw’s death. At the 
Great Windmill Street school he acted as 
superintendent of the dissecting-room, and 
on the death of Wilson became co-lecturer 
with BeU. The greater part of the ejperi- 
mants which led to Bell’s discoveries on the 
nervous system were performed by Shaw, 
and he also took a large share in the work 
of forming Bell’s anatomical museum. Bell’s 
‘Letters ’ show in what affectionate regard he 
held him, Shaw accompanied Bell to Bra«- 

sels immediately after Waterloo to study 
the effect of gunshot wounds. In 1821 he 
went to Paris to explain to the profession 
there Bell’s methods of investigating the 
functions of the nervous system. In 1823 
he was a large majority elected surgeon 
to the Middlese.x Hospital. G^is office he 
held until his death from fever on 19 July 
1827 . Bell 'wrote to his friend John Richsid- 
Bon on 21 July 1827 ; ‘ I have lost my dear 
and best friend, John Shaw. He was the 
happiest creature in his death, laughing to 
see my exertions to relieve him.’ 

ShawaccoiMlishedmuchgoodworkduring 
a short life. His principal works sre: 1. 'A 
Manual of Anatomy,' 1821 ; 2nd edit. 1^2 ; 
3rd edit. 2 yols. 1822. This book was re- 
published in America, and was also trans- 
lated into German ; it was mainly intended 
for medical students, and was founded on 
the demonstrations given by Sbaw at Great 
Windmill Street. 2. ‘On the Effects on 
the Human Countenance of Paralysis of the 
Facial Nerves,’ 1822. 8. ‘On the Nature 
and Treatment of the Distortions to which 
the Spine and the Bones of the Chest are 
Bu'^ect,’ 1823-4, ThisisiBustratedWafine 
senes of plates, mostly engraved by Thomas 
Landseer ; it is a book of considerable merit, 
and is quoted at the present as an autho- 
rity on ortbopsedio surgery. 1826 a sup- 

S lemeut was issued, with the title ‘Further 
observations on the Lateral or Serpentine 
Curvature of the Spine.’ Both the bo^ itself 
and the supplement were translated into 
German, Shaw also edited the third edition 
of Bell's ‘ Diseases of the ITretbra.’ Ih the 
preface BeU pays a high tribute to Shaw's 
abilities as an anatomist. 

[Hed. Cbir. Bev. new ser, 1827, vii. 381, 
Letters of Sir Charles BeU.] J. B. B, 

SHAW, JOHN (1776-1832), architect, 
was born at Bexley, Kent, on 10 March 
1776. He was articled to George Gwilt the 
elder [q. v.], and commenced practire in 
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1708. He built many country bouses, in- 
cluding difden, Buckmgbamslute ; Blendon 
Hall, Sent; Hooks’ Ifest, Surrey Ham ^U, 
Staffordshire ; and Cresswell Hall, North- 
umberland. In 1819 he restored Newstcad 
Abbey for Colonel Wildman, and designed 
the new church of St. Dunstan, Fleet Street, 
London, which was completed in 1833. In 
18163he was appointed architect and sur* 
Veyor to Christs Hos^al, to which he made 
estensiTe additions. He was also architect 
to the Bamsgate harbour trust, and the 
dock-tower there, os wall as the obelisk 
erected to commemorate the visit of 
George IV in 1821, was his work. He was 
largely engaged in the valuation of property 
in London for compensation, on account of 
the extensive street improvements effected 
in his time. Shaw was a fellow of the 
Royal and Linneon societies, of the Society 
of Antiquaries and the Institute of British 
Architects. He died suddenly at Bamsgate 
on 30 July 1832, and was buried at BexW, 
leaving six sons and two daughters, ffis 
widow died in 1864. His seventh son, Tho- 
mas Budge Shaw, is noticed sraorately. 

His son, JoEK Shaw (180S-1870), bom 
in London on 17 May 1803, was a pupil 
of his father, whom he succeeded os ardm- 
tect to Christ’s Hospital. He built Holy 
Trinity Church, Great New Street, Fetter 
Lane, 1838; the Royal Naval School at New 
Cross, 1844 ; and Wellington College, Sand- 
hurst, 1866-9. Shaw was one of the official 
referees of metropolitan buildings from 1844 
to 1866, when the duties of that office were 
transferred to the metropolitan board of 
works. He died on 9 July 1870, and was 
buried in Kensal Gtreen cemetery. 

[Dictionary of Architecture ; Bsdgrave’s Dic- 
tionary of Artists; information ficom John 
Hebb, esq.] F, H. O'D. 

SHAW, JOSEPH (1871-1733), legal 
tmter, son of John Sbaw of London, was 
bom in 1671 . He matriculated &om Tnnity 
College, Oxford, on 10 June 1687, and in 
1696 entered the Middle Temple. About 
1700 he made a tour through Holland, Flan- 
ders, and part of France, and embodied his 
observations in a series of letters to Anthony 
AsUot Cooper, third earl of Shaftesbury 
[q. Y.], whose mendsbip and patronage he 
enjoyed. Theletterswere published in 1709. 
They are full of interesting detuls of the state 
of those countries during the brief interval 
of peace which followed the treatfv of Hys- 
wi&. In later life Shaw settled at Epsom in 
Suney, and devoted himself to legal study. 
In 1728 he published ‘The Practim Justice 
of the Peace,’ which attained its sixth edition 


in 1766. Shortly before his death he pub- 
lished a companion volume entitled ' Parish 
Law,’ dedicated to bis personal ffiencl, Sir 
J. F. Aland, justice of common pleas, which 
has remained the standard work on that sub- 
ject. The latest edition was published in 
1881. Shaw died at Clapham on 24 Oct. 
1733, leaving a sou Joseph, who afterwards 
resided at Epsom. 

[Gent Slag. 1733, p. 661 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1500-1714 ; Shaw’s Letters to a Noble* 
man ; AUibone’s Diet. , and for a singularly in- 
correct account which attributes his works to his 
grandson, Gent. Mag. 1806, ii. 672.] H. I. C. 

SHAW, LACHLAN (1692-1777), Scot- 
tish divine, son of Donald Shaw, a Bothie- 
muTcus fhrmer, was bom in 1692, and edu- 
cated at Butbven and King’s College, Aber- 
deen, where he graduated in 1711. After 
being seboohnsster at Abemethy, he went 
to the Edinburgh University to study theo- 
logy, and was licensed to preach on 24 April 
1716. That year he was appointed to the 
parish church, Eingussie; in 1719 he want to 
Cawdor, Nairnshire ; andinl734he took the 
collegiate charge at Elgin. This he resimed 
in April 1774, and he died in Elgin on 23 ceb. 
1777. He was twice married — ^first, too daugh- 
ter of Collector Stewart of Inverness, and, 
secondly, to Anne, daughter of Bailie Duncan 
Grant, Inverness, on 14 March 1727 — and 
had, with other is&ue, Duncan Shaw [q. v.] 

Shaw's reputation os an anti^ary and 
scholar was not merely local. His Imow- 
ledge of Gaelic was profound, and his infor- 
mation regarding the history of the parts of 
Scotland where he had lived was unique. 
His correspondents were numerous, and in- 
cluded members of the leadinghterary and 
scientific circles of his time. His * HUtory 
of the Province of Moray ’remains a standard 
work. It was originally published in Edin- 
burgh in 1775, and republished in Elgin in 
1827. The last edition, brought up to date 
by J. F. S. Gordon, was issued in three 
volumes in London in 1882. 

His other works ore: 1. ‘Description of 
Elgin and the Shire of Murray,’ in Pennant’s 
‘Tour,’ London, 1774. 2. ‘ Continuation of 
Bose’s Genealogy of the family of Kilra- 
voffit’ (Spalding Club), Aberdeen, 1848. 
He also edited with notes and additions the 
Bev. Dr. Maepherson's 'Critical Disserta- 
tions,’ London, 1768. 

[Hew Scott's Fasti, iii. 236, 249, 164.] 

J. B. M. 

SHAW, MART (181^1876), vocalist, 
daughter of John Postons, messman at the 
guard-room, St. James's Palace, was horn in 
1814. From September 1828 to June 1831 

4x2 
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she was a student at the Boyal Academy of 
Music, and afterwards became a pupil of 
Sir George Smart. She made hot first ap- 
pearance in public as a contralto singer m 
18S4. At the amateur musical festival at 
Exeter HaU in the November of that year she 
attracted attention, and in 183fi she was en- 
gaged at the concert of ancient music and at 
the York festival. About the end of the year 
she married Alfred Shaw, an artist. In 1836 
she sang at the Norwich and Liveroool festi- 
vals, at the latter taking the contralto part of 
Menddssohn’s ‘St.PauI* on its first perform- 
ance in England. In 1837 she appeared at the 
Philharmonic and BacredHarmonic societies, 
and at the Birmingham festival. After sing- 
ing at the Gloucester festival in 1838 she to^ 
port in the Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig 
under Mendelssohn’s direction. In a letter to 
the directora of the PhUharmonic Society, 
dated 19 Jan. 1889, Mendelssohn speaks of 
Clara Novello [q. v.] and Mrs. Shaw as ‘the 
best concert singers we have had in this 
country for a long time.’ She next appeared 
at La Scala in Milan on 17 Nov. 1839 in 
Verdi’s opera ‘ Oberto.’ In 1842 she returned 
to England, and tookpart in operatic music at 
Covent Garden with Adelaide Eemble. In 
1843 she sang at the Sacred Harmonic So- 
ciety and at the Birmingham festival. Soon 
afterwards her husband became insane, and 
her distress of mind deranged her vocal organs 
so that she was unable to sing in tune. For 
three or four years she resorted to teaching, 
only appearing in public at an annual benefit 
concert. Eventually she married a second 
husbondj John Frederick Robinson, a coim- 
tiy solicitor, and retired from the profession. 
She died on 9 Sept. 1876 at her husband’s 
residence, Hadleigh Hall, Sufiblk. 

[Grove’s Bictionazy of Music, iii. 486 ; Ken 
of the Reign, p. 806; Athenseiun, 1876, ii. 
411.] E. L 0. 

SHAW, PATRICK (1796-1872), legal 
writer, born at Ayr in 1796, was grandson 
of David Shaw, D.D., moderator of the 
general assembly in 1776, who is referred to 
W Burns in the ‘Twa Herds’ (Bunita, 
Poetical Works, ed. Chambers, 1830, p. 66). 
His father was Charles Shaw, clerk of the 
county of Ayr. Alexander Shaw [q-v^ Sir 
Charles Shaw[q.v.^, and John Shaw (1792- 
1827) [q. v.] were his brothers. In boyhood 
he lost his leg through an accident. In 1819 
he was caUed to the Scottish bar, and in 1821 
he commenced with his friend James Ballan- 
tine, and afterwords with Alexander Dunlop, 
a series of reports of the decisions in the 
court of session. In 1824 he commenced a 
similar aeries of reports of decisions in the 


House of Lords on appeal from the Scottish 
co^s. The'^e reports have been of ereat 
value to Scottish lawyers, and Sbaiv en- 
hanced their usefulness by publishing sup- 
plementary digests of the decisions. ^ 

In 1848 Shaw was appointed sheriff of 
chancery, and he held the post till 1869 
when he resigned owing to failing health 
He died at 86 Charlotte Square, Edinbarch' 
on 12 Feb. 1872. In 1860 h.e married fiie 
fourth daughter of William Fullarton of 
Skeldon, Ayrshire. 

His publications are : 1. ‘ Cases decided 
in the Court of Session,’ Edinburgh, 1821- 
1827, 5 vols. 8vo; new edition with notes 
1834, continued to 1888, vols. vi.-xvi.’ 
1838—62, 2, ‘ Cases decided in the House 
of Lords on Appeal from the Courts of 
Scotland,’ 1821-4, 2 vols. 8vo, 1824-6 j from 
1826 to 1834, 7 vols. 8vo, 1829-39 ; from 1836 
to 1838, 3 vols. Svo. 1836-9. 3. ‘ Casesdecided 
in the Court of Teinds from 1821 to 1881,’ 
Edinburgh, 1831, Svo. 4. ‘ Digests of 
decided m the Courts of Session, Teinds, and 
Judiciary, and in the House of Lords from 
1821 to 1833, and in the Jury Courts from 
1816 to 18SS,’ Edinburgh, 1834, Svo ; from 
1832 to 1837, 2 vols. 1838, Svo. 5. ‘Digest 
of Cases decided in the Supreme Courts of 
Scotland from 1800 to 1849,’ 2 vols. 1843-4, 
royal Svo ; from 1842 to 1863, royal 8vo, 
1852; new edition, 1808-9, Svo. 6. ‘Forms 
of Process in the House of Lords, Court of 
Session, Privy Court, Court of Teinds, and 
Sheriff Court,’ Edinburgh, 18r^, 2 vols. Svo. 
7. ‘ Treatise on the Law of Obligation and 
Contracts in Scotland,’ 1847, Svo. 8. 

‘ ^inciples of the Law of Scotland’ con- 
tained m Lord Stair's ‘ Institutions,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1863, Svo. He also edited the sixth 
edition of Bell’s ‘ Commentaries on the Laws 
of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1868, 4to, and the 
fifth edition of Bell^ ‘Principles of the 
Low of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1860, Svo. 

[Private information; Scotsman, 16 Feb. 
1872; Scott’s Eccl. Fasti Scot. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 
100 ; Allibone’s Diet, of Authors.) E. 1. C. 

SHAW, PETER (169JH763), physician 
and author, born in 1694, presumably at 
LichflelA was the son of Robert Shaw, A.M., 
master of the grammar school at Lichfidd, and 
the descendant of an old Berkshire family. 
After passing some years of professional fife 
at Scartorough, he was practising physic in 
London in. 1726, apparenUy without a degree 
or the licence of the College of Physicians, 
but did not permanently settle there until 
some years later. Meanwhile he was ‘ use- 
fully employed in facilitating the study 
of wemistry in England by nis excellent 
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translations of the works of Stahl and of 
Boeihaave, as well as by his own writinp's 
and lectures.’ On 35 June 1740 he Was ad* 
mitted a licentiate of the Boyal College of 
Physicians, Loudon, being then a doctor of 
medicine, but of what university is not re- 
corded. In London he attained popularity as 
a physiciiin. He was warmly patronised by 
Sir jgdward Hulse, bort., one of the conrt 
physicians, then gradually withdrawing him- 
seu &om practice. He was admitted a can- 
didate at the College of Fh^cians on 16 April 
1763, and was made a fellow on 8 April of 
the foUowLng year. In 1752 he was ^ 
pointed physician-extraordinary to GeorgeU, 
and the some year was created doctor of 
medicine at Cambridge by royal mandate. 
Two ;jrears later he was promoted to be 
physician-in-ordinaiy to the Iring, and he was 
the usual medical attendant upon George H 
in his journeys to Hanover. He was no- 
minated to the same office on the accession 
of George HI. He died on 15 March 1763, 
aged 69 years, and was buried in the nave 
of Wimbledon church, where there is on in- 
scription to his memory. A portrait of Dr. 
Shaw was presented to the Hoyal CoUe^ of 
Fhysicnans by Mis. Pelham Warren in 1836. 
He married Frances, daughter of John H^e, 
es^., of Quorndon in Leicestershire. His 
daughter Elizabeth became the wife of Dr. 
Bichard 1(701160 [q. v.] The latter feelingly 
portrayed hie fetlier-in-law's services to 
literature and science in his ‘Harveian 
Oration ’ of 1768. 

Shaw wrote largely, and in some instances 
hastily. His most valuable literaiy work 
was done as editor of the works of Bacon 
and Boyle. His edition of ‘ ThePhilosophical 
Works of the Hon. Eobert Boyle, abndged, 
methodised, and disposed under the general 
heads ofPhysics, Statics, Pneumatics, Hatural 
History, Chemistry, and Medicine' (with 
notes), appeared in 3 vols. 4to, London, 
1726; and he published his abridgment of 
the ‘Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon, 
Baron of Verulam,’ in 8 vols. 4to, London, in 
1733 ; French edit. 1766, 12mo. 

Shaw’s translations or adaptations in- 
duded ‘The Dispensatory of the Bnyal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh, from 
the Latin,’ 8vo, London, 1727 ; ‘A New 
Method of Chemistry, including the Theory 
and Practice of the Art,’ a translation of 
Boerhaave's ‘ Ihstitutiones OhemisB,’ 4to, 
London, 1727 ; ‘ Philosophical Principles of 
Universal Chemistry,’ from the ‘OoUegiam 
Jenense ’ of G. £. Stahl, 8vo, London, 1730 ; 
‘ New E^eriments and Observations npon 
Mineral Waters, by Dr. F. Holfman, ex- 
tracted from bis works, with notes, &o.;’ 


‘Pharmacopoeia Edinburgensis,’ translated 
1746-8, 8vo; ‘Norum OrganumScientiarum ’ 
(Bacon), translated 1802, 8vo (another edi- 
tion 1818, 12mo. 

His original publications were ; 1. ‘ The 
Dispensatoiy of the Boyal College of Phy- 
sicians,' 8vo, London, 1721. 2. ‘A Treatise 
of Incurable Diseases,' 4to, London, 1733. 
3. ‘ Prselectiones Fharmaceuticse,’ or a course 
of lectures in pharmacy, 1723, 4to. 4. ‘ The 
Juice of the Grape, or Wine preferable to 
Water,’ 1724, 8vo. 5. ‘ A New Practice of 
Physic,’ 8to, London, 1726 ; 2nd edit. 1728 ; 
the 7thi edit, speared in 1768. 6. ‘Three 
Essays in Artincial Philosophy, or Universal 
Chemistry,' 8vo, London, 1781. 7. ‘An Essay 
for introducing a Portable Lahoratory, by 
means whereof all the Chemical Operations 
are commodiously performed for the pur- 
poses of Philosophy, Medicinal Metalurgy, 
and Family ; with sculptures,’ 8vo, London, 
1731 (in conjunction withFrancisHaukshee). 

8. ‘Chemical Lectures read in London in 
1731 and 1733, and at Scorboioimh ml733, 
for the Improvement of Arts, Trades, and 
Natural Philosophy,’ 8vo, London, 1734. 

9. ‘An Inquiry into the Contents and Virtues 
of the Scarborough Spa,’ 8vo, London, 1734. 

10. ‘Examination of the Beesons for and 

against the Subscription for a Medicament 
for the Stone,’ 8vo, London, 1788. 11. ‘ Ih- 
quiries on the Nature of Miss Stephens’s 
Medicaments,’ 8vo, London, 1738. 12. ‘ Es- 
says for the Improvement of Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce, hymeana of Chemistry,’ 
8vo, London, 1761. 13. ‘Proposals for a 

Course of Chemical Experiments, with a view 
to Practical Philosophy, Arts, Trade, and 
Business,’ 8to, London, 1761 (with Erancie 
Hauksbee). 

[Monk’s Coll, of PhjB ; Thomson’s Life, Lec- 
tnrea, and Writings of William Cullen, M.D,; 
Cstalogue of Brit. Mus. Library.] W. W. W. 

SHAW, BOBEBT B.kEKLEY Q839- 
1879), traveller, eon of Bohert Gfrant Shaw, 
and his wife, Martha Barkley, was bom at 
Upper Clapton on 12 July 1839, and was 
educated at schools on thecontinent,atMarl- 
horough Ccdlege, and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Unable to recover his health after an 
attack of rheumatic fevenhe ^ve up the idea 
of enteringthe army, and in 1859 he went to 
Kangra in the Himalayas, where he settled 
as a tea-planter. An adventurous spirit, 
stimulated by study and unabated by the deli- 
cacy of his constitution, inspired him with a 
desire to penetrate the then almost unknown 
country north of the Eatakorom ; and, after 
one or two tentative excursions, he started 
in May 1868 for Eastern Tnikestan, travel- 
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ling as a mercLant, but taking with him, 
besides such goods os seemed likely to find 
purchasers in Central Asia, a prismatic 
compass and Bawlinson's ‘ Herodotus.' He 
reached Yorkimd on 8 Dec., Kashgar on 
11 Jan. 1869 ; being the first Englishman to 
visit those places. At Kashgar, though not 
allowed to enter the city, he was treated 
with marked civility by Yakub Eeg, the 
ruler of the country who, mainly in conse- 
quence of the advice given him by Shaw, 
despatched an envoy to India asking that a 
British oJlicer might be sent to anrange a 
treaty. Shaw returned by the Karakoram 
Pass, and proceeded to England. While 
preparing on account of his journey for the 
press, he heard that Lord Mayo had decided 
to send an official mission to Eastern 
Turkestan. He at once telegraphed an 
offer of his services, which being accepted, he 
accompanied Mr. (afterward Sir Douglas) 
For^th on his first mission. Yakub Beg, 
when they arrived at Yarkund (3 Aug. 
1870), -was in another port of his dominions, 
and the mission came back with its princi- 
wl oVject unachieved. Shaw returned to 
England, where in 1872 the Boyal Geogra- 
phical Society awarded him the patron’s 
gold medal. Sir Henry Bawlinson stating 
that this distinction was given him ‘ for the 
eervices ha had rendered to the cause of 
geography in exploring Eastern Turkestan j 
and above all tor his very valuable astro- 
nomical observations.’ In recognition of his 
service to government. Lord Mayo appointed 
him to the political department, and he 
was made British joint commissioner in 
Ladak. In 1876 he went to Yofkund in 
charge of the ratified treaty made by Sir 
Douglas Forsyth in 1874, In 1878 he was 
appointed resident at Mandalay in Upper 
Burma. During the troubles that ensued 
on the death of the king Mengdun (Octo- 
ber 1878), his position at the residency was 
one of great danger; but throughout the 
crisis he acted with courage and mscretion. 
He wrote to the king Thebaw, who was 
massacring kinsfolk and rivals wholesale, 
that if any further murders took place he 
shotdd, without waiting for orders from Cal- 
cutta, at once haul down the British fiag; 
and he sent at the same time his assistant to 
explain the consrauences such a measure 
would involve. He died at Mandalay on 
16 June 1879. 

He published : 1. ‘ A Visit to High Tar- 
tary, Yarkund, and Kashgar,’ London, 1871. 
2. 'A Sketch of the Turk! Language as 
spoken in Eastern Turkestan,’ Lahore, 1875, 
8vo. 3. ‘The Gholchah Languages,’ Cal- 
cutta, 1876, He contributed to the Boyal 


Geographical Society’s 'Proceedings’ 'The 
Position of Pein, Oharchand, and Loh Nor ’ 
(xvi. 240 ; and ' APrince of Kashgar (Mirra 
Haidar, Doghlat) on ths Geography of Turld- 
stan’ (xx. 482) ; and to the Royal Asiatic So- 
cieWs 'Transactions’ ‘On the Hill Canton 
of Salar, the most easterly Settlement of the 
Tuiki Race ’ (x. 305, new series). 

[Obituary notice by lord Northbrojk in 
R.G.S. Proceedings (new eeries), i. S2S; Parlia- 
mentary Papers, Borma, 1886; information sup- 
plied by Shaw’s nephew, Mgjor G. J. Younghns^ 
band, Queen’s own corps of Guides.] S. W. 

SHAW, SAMUEL 0.636—1696), noncon- 
formist divine, son of Thomas Shaw, blaidc- 
smith, was bom at Repton, Derbyshire, in 
1636, From Repton grammar school he 
went to St. John’sCoUege, Oamhridge, where 
he was admitted sizar, 23 Dec. 1360, and 
graduated B.A, In 1656 he was appointed 
master of the grammar school at Tamworth, 
Warwickshire. His first publication was a 
funeral oration (1667) for Thomas Blake 
[q. Tamworth. Before 16 &pt. 

1657 he was called to be curate of the 
chapelry of Mose ley , under John EhlLvicar 
of Bromsgrove, Worcestershire [aep. Hat.t. 
Thomas, 1610-1666]. There being no 
classis in Woroeatershh-e, he was orffidned 
by the Presbyterian classis of Wirksworth, 
Derbysl^e, on 12 Jen. 16.38. Some months 
later he was presented by Oromwell to the 
sei^uestered^ rectory of Long Whstton, 
Leicestershire (a crown living). His appro- 
bation and admission by the 'Triers’ are 
dated 28 May 1668, and he took possession 
on 6 June. Walker errs in affirming that 
the sequestered rector, Henry Robinson 
(half-cousin of Archbishop Laud\ regained 
the living at the Restoration. His death 
enabled ^awto obtain a crown presentation 
under the ^eat seal (1 Sept. 1660), and the 
act of the Convention parliament passed in 
the some month made good his title without 
institution. Next year, how'ever, Shaw was 
removed (1661) from the living at the in- 
stance of Sir John Pretyman ; he obtained 
no other, and the Umfonnity Act (1662) 
disqualified him, os he refused to submit to 
reordination. He removed to Coates, in the 
parish of Prestwould, Leicestershire. Some 
relatives brought the plague thither from 
London in 1666, and Shawlosttwo children. 
At the end of 1666 he removed to Ashhy- 
de-la-Zouche, Leicestershire, and was ap- 
pointed master of the grammar school there 
in 1668. Through Edward Conway, earl of 
Conway, he obtained a license (26 Dec. 
1670) from Archh ishop Sheldon, on a modified 
subscription, namely to tbe first, tbiid, and 
first half of the second article, specified in 
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tlie tWrty-sistli cauou. William. FuUei 
V.], bishop of Lincoln, who admired 
Shaw% book on the plague, added his own 
license, on a subscription ' dictated and in- 
serted ’ bv Shaw himself. Thomas Barlow 
y.l, wlio succeeded Fuller as bishop of' 
mc(Un, was his correspondent, 'ffisstmool 
was very successful, and his house was fall 
of boarders, including Beveial who became 
divines in the established church. He wrote 
comedies for his scholars, ‘ which they acted 
for the entertainment of the town and neigh- 
bourhood at Christmas time.’ He rebuilt 
the Bchoolhouse, and erected a gallery in the 
parish church for his scholars. On the pass- 
ing of the Toleration Act (1689), he licensed 
his schoolhouse for nonconformist worship, 
preaching only between church hours (at 
noon), and attending the parish church with 
his scholars. 

Shaw was of medium height and poor 
presence, with a sparkling ^e, and brilliant 
conversational powers. He ‘ would droll 
innoceutly,’ andT could pour forth extempore 
prajyer for two or tbee hours together 
'without tautolo^.’ He died on 22 Jan. 
1690. He married a daughter of Ferdinando 
Pool (d, 1676), ejected from Thrumpton, 
Nottinghamshire. His son, Ferdinando 
Shaw, M, A., was ordained 14 April 1698, 
became minister of Friar Gate chapel, Derby, 
on 26 March 1699, published several _ ser- 
mons, os well as ' A Summary of the Bible,’ 
1780, 12mo, and died in 1744. 

He published, besides sermons : 1. ‘ The 
Voice of One crying in the Wilderness,’ 1666, 
12mo : 1674, 12mo (includes * A Welcome 
to the Pla^e ’ and two other pieces). 2. 
‘ Immanuel,’ 1667, 12mo (supplementary to 
No, 2) ; 4th edit. Leeds, 1804, 12mo (with 
memoir from Oolamy). 3. ‘ The Great Com- 
mandment . . . annex’d the Spiritual Mon 
in a Carnal Fit,’ 1679, 12mo, 4. ‘Words 
made Visible, or Grammar and Rhetoric,’ 
a comedy, 1679, 8vo. 6. ‘ The True 
Ghristiau’s Test^’ 1082, 8vo (cousiste of 
149 meditations in two parts). 6. 'Gram- 
matics Anglo-Romana,’ 1687, 8vo. 7. 
‘UoiKiXotppo^a-is: or, The Different Humours 
of klen represented at an Interlude in a 
Country School,’ 1892, 8vo. 8. ‘An Epi- 
tome of the Latin Grammar,’ 169 3 (O aiAmt). 
His farewell sermon at Long Whatton is 
the eighi;h in ' England’s Remembruncer,’ 

1068, r2mo. 


[Oalamy’s Account, 171S, pp. 426 sq. £38; 
Calamy’s Concinnation, 1727, ii. £62 sq. 699; 
Walker’s Safferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 846 ; 
TTuitariati Herald, 2 Aug, 1878, p. 281 ; Minutes 
of WirkswoibhClassis, is Journal of Derbyshire 
Archseol. and Nat. Hist. Soc. January 1880, pp. 


211 sq. ; M.iyor's Admissions to 8t. John’s Col- 
lege, 1882, i. 28; JSvuns’s List of Congregations 
(manuscript in Dr. Williams's Library).] 

A. G. 

SHAW, STEBBING (1762-1803), topo- 
grapher, son of Stebbing Shaw (d. 1799), 
rector of Hartshorn in Derbyshire, was born 
near Stone in StalTordslure, probably in the 
spring of 1762. His mother^ maiden name 
was Hyatt, and she owned a small estate in 
Staffoiashire, which passed to her son. He 
was educated atBeptonschool,andon 24MBy 
1780 was admitted as pensioner at Queens' 
College, Cambridge, where he made the ac- 
quaintance of Sir EgertouBrydges, who came 
up at the same time. He graduated B.A. 
1784, M.A. 1787, and B.D. 1796, was elected 
scholar on 4 Feb, 1784, fellow on 13 Jan. 1780, 
and took orders in tbe English church. 

About 1785 Shaw went to live at the 
house of (Sir) Robert Burdett at Ealing, to 
superintend the education of his son, the 
future Sir Francis Burdett {b. v.] In the 
autumn of 1787 tutor and pupil made a tour 
together 'from Loudon to the western high- 
lands of Scotland ; ’ Shaw k^t a private di^ 
of their procee^gs, which he published 
anonymously in 1788. It was received with 
little favour. He made a ' tour to the west 
of Englandml788,’ and published an account 
of hia travela in the following year. On thia 
occasion he had studied the history of tbe 
places which he purposed visiting, and had 
made a careful investimtiou into the work- 
ing of the mines in Cornwall. The book 
soon became popular, and was reprinted in 
Pinkerton’s ‘ Vby ages * and in Mayor’s ‘ British 
Tourists’ (1798 and 1809). 

Biydges and he ^ent the autumn of 1789 
inviaiting the countieaof Derby and Leicester, 
and in the summer of 1790 Shaw was in 
Sussex. In every parish he sought for infor- 
mation on the church and its leading families, 
andsupplementedhiscollections by researches 
at the oritiah Museum. The results of his 
mvestigations were embodied in the four 
volumes of the ‘Topogr^herforl789 to 1791 ’ 
which were edited by Brydges and himself, 
and the magazine contomed many of lus Qlos- 
trations. A continuation, called ‘ Topoma- 
phical Miscellanies,’ appeared in 1792, out 
only seven numbers, forming one volume, 
were issued. 

Shaw retired to his father's rectory at 
Hartshorn in the summer of 1791, and 
while there conceived the idea of compiling 
the history of his native county of Stafford 
shirs. VTith great industry and ambition 
for authoiship, he was possessed of go^ 
general knowledge and of considerable skill 
in drawing. The first volume of the * His- 
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tory and Antiquities of Stafford ’liire ’ caine 
out” in 1798, and the first part of the second 
Tolume was puhliehed in 1801 ; n few pages 
only oi the second volume passed through 
the press. It contained many of his own 
illustrations, some of which had already ap- 
peared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine^’ and 
many uimublished plates are at the Salt 
Library, Stafford, and the British Museum 
(rf. Sums, BibliotTteea Staffordiams, p._397). 
A large-paper copy, with copious additions 
and corrections by S. P. Wolierstan, is at the 
British Museum. Copies on large paper have 
fetched 6Sf. 

Shaw was elected F.8.A, on 6 March 
1796, and on 27 April 1799 he succeeded his 
father in the rectoiw of Ilartshom. In the 
beginning of 1801 he offered his services in 
examining the toponaphicaland genealogical 
manuscripts at the British Museum, and the 
librarian ‘ by permission of the trustees en- 
gaged him at his own e:»en8e,’but his early 
death in London on 28 Oct. 1802 put an end 
to his labours (Sari. MSS., second preface, 
pp. 31-2). His death was a ‘ happy release ; ’ 
he ie said to have died insane, portly ffom 
application and partly from vexation about 
his history (PonwHBtB, Traditions, ii. 649). 

A letter by Shaw is printed in Pinkerton’s 
' Correspondence,’ i. 896-8, and he assisted 
Nichols in his ‘ History of Leicestershire.’ 
He was passionately fond of music, and was 
a proficient in playing the violin. A portrait 
of him was palmed in January 1844. 

[Gent. Ma& 1802 ii. 1074, 1803 i. 9-11 
(signed L. N. S., i.e. Samuef h^erton Brydges), 
129; Bpeott’s English Topogr. iii. 1176-85; 
Kicuols's Lit. Anecdotes, ix. 202-3; Niidiols's 
Illustr. of Lit. ir. 713. v. 581, 662; Cox's Derby- 
shire Churches, iii, 381-2; Brdes\rich's Staff, 
(ed. Earirood), pp. xlvii-viu ; Nichols's Leices- 
tershire, iii. 693, 908 ; Brydges’s Recollectioas, 
i. 58 ; Brydges’e Autobiogr. i, 54-6, 234 ; infor- 
mation horn Dt. Byle, Queens' College, Cam- 
bridge.) W. P. C. 

SHAW, THOMAS (1694-1761), African 
traveller, the son of Gabriel Shaw, a shear- 
man dyer of Kendal, Westmoreland, was 
bom on 4 June and baptised at Kendal on 
18 June 1694. He was edneated at Kendal 

g rammar school, where he gained on ex- 
ibition, and matriculated from Queen’s 
College, Oxford, on 6 Dec. 1711, aged seven- 
teen graduating B.A. in 1716 and M.A. on 
16 Jan. 1720. Later in 1720 he went out 
as chaplain to the English factory at Algiers, 
During his thirteen years’ residence there he 
made a series of expeditions to Egypt, the 
Sinaitic peninsula and Cyprus (1721), Jeru- 
salem, the Jordon, and Mount Carmel Q722), 
Tunis, and the ruins of Carthage (1727), in 


addition to various excursions ‘in the in- 
terior of Barhaiy,’ or in other words in 
Algeria, Tripoli, and Morocco, In Barbary 
he lelotes that trovelling was comparatively 
safe, but in the Holy Land the ‘wild Arabs* 
were very numerous, and his caravan was 
insufficiently protected by four companies of 
Turkish infantry and four hundred* spahees ’ 
while his personal danger was enhanced by 
his practice of loitering to inspect curiosities. 
Having married Joanna, widow of Edward 
Holden, at one time consul in Algiers, who 
had given him every assistance i^ia travels 
in Africa, Shaw returned to England in 
1733. He had in his absence been elected a 
fellow of Queen’s College (1727). He pro- 
ceeded B.D, and D.D. in the year after his 
return, and was presented to the vicarage of 
Godshill in the Isle of Wight. He was 
also elected a fallow of the Boyal Society 
(18 June 1734), having contrived to the 
'Philosophical Transactions’ of 1729 ‘A 
Geo^pmcal Description of the Kingdom 
of Tunis.’ Four years later appeared his 
‘Travels or Observations relating to several 
parts of Barhnry and the Levonl,’ Orford, 
1738, fol., a noble example of typography, 
illnstrated by maps and plates, catalogues of 
animals, plants, fossils, coins and inscrip- 
tions, and a copmus index. It was dedi- 
cated to George 11, with a reference to the 
generous patronage of Queen Caroline. A 
plate of coins was dedicated to Dr. Biehsrd 
Mead [q. v.] Dibdin calls the work 'a safe 
inmate ’of a well-chosen collection. 'Fly, 
fly,’ he says, 'to secure it’ (XtJr. Comp. 
1624 , ii. 48) ; it was especially esteemed on 
account of its illnstrations of natural history, 
of classic authors, and of the scriptures. Shaw 
was no political observer, but a scholar, anti- 
quary, and natural historian. He probably 
owed some botanical instruction to John Wil- 
son (d. 1761) [q. V.] No less than 640 mecies 
of plants are uescrloed in his book. He also 
gives interesting descriptions of many mam- 
mals, of insects (especially of the locust 
swarms), and even of fishes. For his time his 
geological views are enlightened, while bis 
conje^ures on the subject of the pyramids 
have been fully confirmed by Belsoni and 
other investi^tore. Gibbon, in the ' Decline 
and Fall’ (chap, xxiv.), honourably excepts 
him from the crowd of' blind’ traveUerEjiiis 
scrupulous fidelity was vindicated by James 
Bruce and by later African explorers (cf. 
Kiito, Falesfine, pref. and SniorKB, White 
Slavery in the Barhary States). His occuTacy 
was, however, impugned by Bichard Pococke 
[q. v.) in his ‘Description of the East’ 
(vol. ii. 1745), and Shaw issued in 1746 ' A 
Supplement , , . wherein some objections 
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Htely made are fiilly coiisidered and an- 
swered/ and, in the following year, ‘A 
further Vindication in a Letter to R. Clay- 
ton, bishop of Cloghcr.’ Both these sup- 
plements were incorporated in the second 
and moat valued edition, London, 1767, 4to, 
and in the third edition, Edinburgh, 1808, 
2 vols. 8vo (cf. Lowtoes, Bibl. Man. ed. 
Bohn). The work was translated into Ger- 
man,-' Butch (Amsterdam, 1780, 4to), and 
French (The Hague, 1743, 4toj reissued, 
with additions, Paris, 1830, Svo). 

On the death of Br, Henry Felton, Shaw 
became, on 18 Aug. 1740, principal of Ed- 
mund Hall. He ‘ raised the hall from a 
ruinous condition by his munificence/ and 
was termed its ‘ inataurator.’ Next year 
(7 Nov.) Shaw was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of Greek, in succession to Br, J ohn 
Fanshaw, and in 1742 he was presented by 
his collie to the vicarage of Bramley in 
Hampshire, He died on 15 Aug. 1761, and 
was buried in Bramley church, where a 
monument was erected to his memory with a 
long Latin inscription by his friend, Br. 
Joseph Browne, fellow (and afterwards pro- 
vost) of Queen’s College. A commemorative 
tablet was erected in the English church at 
Algiers; and a botanical species received 
the name Shawia in his honour. He left to 
the university several natural curiosities, the 
manuscript of his travels with corrections, 
and some antique coins and busts, three of 
which were engraved in the ‘ Marmora 
Ozoniensia.’ In politics he was an almost 
bigoted Hanoverian (^. Wosdbwobth, Social 
L\fe in the English Universities, p. 616). A 
portrait of Shaw ‘ from an original etching 
taken from life, in the possession of Sir Wil- 
liam Musnave, hart./ is prefixed to the me- 
moir in the 'European Magazine' (1791, i. 
83) ; there axe also portraits in oils in the 
common-room gallery at Queen’s and at Ed- 
mund Hall. These represent ‘ a stout and 
fierce, but not ill-tempered, looking man’ 
(note from Provost Magrath). His counte- 
nance is described os ‘grotesque, hut marked 
moat strongly with jocularity and good 
humour.’ 

[Grent. Mag. 1761, p. 381 ; Foster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1600-1714; Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, 
ii. 288 (with epitaph) ; Nicholeonv Annals of 
Eendol, 1861, p. 346 ; W. W.’s Westmoreland 
Worthies, No, zxxvii. ; Works of the Learned, 
iv. 1, 79 ; Thomson’s Hist, of Boyal Society, App. 
zxxiz j Notes and Queries, 7th ser. z. 28, 294 ; 
Bcray’s Annals of the Bodleian, 1890, p. 224 ; 
North American Bev. xxii. 409; Chumeis'a 
Biogr. Diet.; Georgian Era, iii. 13; English 
Cyclopsedia ; AUibone’s Diet, of English Lit. ; 
Stevemson's Cat, of Voyages and Travels, No. 


697 ; Bicharderie's BiU. Univ. des Voyages, iv. 
18-37 (giving an excellent summary of Shaw's 
results) ; Shaw’s Travels are also published in 
Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, vol. xv., and 
ortions of them ns an appendix to MaundreU's 
onmey from Aleppo to Jerusalem (1760), in 
■A Compendium of Modem Travels,’ 1767, vol.i., 
in Moore’s Collection of Voyages (1786), and in 
The World Displayed, 1774, vols. xi. xvii. and 
xviii.] T. 3. 

SHAW,TIIOMASBUBGE(1813-1862), 
author, seventh son of John Shaw (1776- 
1832) [q. V.], was horn at Gower Street, 
London, on 12 Oct. 1813. In 1822 he ac- 
conmanied bis uncle, the Hev. Francis Whit- 
field, to Berbice in tbe West Indies, and on 
his return in 1827 entered the free echool, 
Shrewsbury, where he became a fiivourite 
pupil of Br. Samuel Butler [q. v.l after- 
wards bishop of Lichfield. In 18.33 he went 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, and graduated 
B.A. in 1836. After acting as a private 
tutor, be in 1840 visited Piussia and settled 
at St. Petersburg next year. There he made 
the acquaintance of M. Warrand, a professor 
at tbe university, and by bis influence was 
in 1842 appointed professor of English 
Eterature at the Imperial Alexander Lyceum. 
In the some year he married M. Warrand’s 
daughter Annette. In 1846, at the request 
of the authorities of the Lyceum, Shaw under- 
took to write a textbook of English litera- 
ture. It was published in 1848 os ' Outlines 
of Enghsh Literature’ (Snd edit. 1849). He 
visited England in 1861, and proceeded M. A. 
On his return to Russia he was made lector 
of English literature at the university of 
St. Fetersburm His lectures were much 
appreciated, ^om 1863 until his death he 
was tutor and professor of English to the 
grand dukes of Russia. He died suddenly 
of on aneurism on 14 Nov. 1862, His funeru 
was attended by a large concourse of past 
and present pupils, and a monument was 
erected to his memory by subscription at 
the Lyceum. 

Although the impossibility of consulting 
at St. Petersburg the latest English au- 
thorities on the sulject made some inac- 
curate statements andconclusious inevitable, 
Shaw’s manual sets before the student the 
choraoteristics of the great writers in a way 
that arrests his attention and guides his taste. 
Since the author’s death the hook has been 
enlarged, many times reprinted, and incor- 
porated in the series known as ‘ Murray’s Stu- 
dents’ Manuals.’ Shaw contributed the article 
on St. Petersburg to the ‘ Entydoptedia Bri- 
tannica/ 1859, and pubUshed ‘The Heretic/ 
translated from the Russian of Lajetchnikoff, 
8 vols. 1844, besides excellent translations 
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from tho Russian, Latin, Italian, and German 
in ‘BloctwoodV ‘Fraser’s,’ and other maga- 
zines. 

[AUibone’s Diet. ii. 2062 ; SirWilliam Smith’s 
Slemoir to the 1864 edition of the Uanual of 
English Literatnie,] E< L. 

SHAW, WILLIAM (1650-1002), master 
of worhs to James VI of Scotland. [See 
SOHAW.] 

SHAW, WILLIAM (1749-1831), Gaelic 
scholar, was horn on 8 Feh. 1749 at Olachaig 
in the parish of Kilmorie in the island of 
Arran {New Statistical Account of Scotland, 
1846, vol. T. pt. ii. p. 61). He was educated 
at Ayr and at King’s College, GlasgoWj where 
he graduated M.A. in 1772. On leavmg the 
uniTersityha came to London, where he was 
employed by a merchant in the tuition of 
his chudren. He became acquainted with Dr. 
Johnson, and was one of the literary coterie 
which met at Bolt Court and Streatham 
Park. His first work, published by sub- 
scription, was ‘ An Analysis of the Gaelic 
Language,’ London, 1778, 4to (2nd edit. 
Edinbm'gh, 1778, 8vo). A portion of the 
‘ Proposals ’ for this work was written by 
.Tohnson. Shaw also formed the design of 
making a collection of all the vocables in 
the Gaelic language. He communicated the 
plan in 1778 to Johnson, who approved it. 
But an application for aid made to the High- 
land Club met with no success. Shaw, out 
of his own property, mastered between 
2002. and 8002., and started for the highlands. 
Jo^son, in bidding him farewell, said : ' Sir, 
if you give the world a vocabulary of that 
language, while the island of Cheat Britain 
stands in the Atlantic ocean your name will 
be mentioned ’ (Shaw, Menunrs qf Dr. John- 
son, p. 162). 

Entering the ministry of the church of 
Scotland, he was presented by the Hoke of 
Gordon, in July 1779, to the parish of Arde- 
lach in the presbytery of Naim, of about 
602. yearly vtdue ; but, being dissatisfied, he 
resigned the charge 1 Aug. 1780 (IIew 
Scott, Fasti, iii. 242). _ After having tra- 
velled three thousand miles in Scotland and 
Ireland he completed his vocabulary, and 
published it under the title of ‘A Galic and 
English [and an English and GalicJ Dic- 
tionary, containing m the Words in the 
Scottim and Irish Dialects of the Celtic 
that could be collected from the Voice ahd 
Old Books and MSS.,’ 2 vols. London, 1780, 
4to, On 20 Jon. 1786 he won an action in 
the court of session a^inst some of the 
subscribers, who contended that they were 
not bound to accept the book because it was 
defective. It was admitted that he ‘ had not 
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fulfilled the terms of his printed propos^’ 
The highlanders had refused to give him 
information unless he paid them for it 
Thereupon Shaw proceeded to Ireland, where 
the peasantry received him with more 
urbanity, the result being that the work 
contained an imdue proportion of strictlv 
Irish words (Bbid, Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica 

p. 66). ’ 

Shaw was elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 17 May 1781. In the 
controversy with James Maopherson (1736- 
1796) [q. v.J respectin^he authenticity of his 
Ossian, he sided with Dr. J ohnson, and pub- 
lished ‘ An Enquiry into the Authenticity of 
the Poems ascribed to Ossian,’ London, 1781, 
8vo (Dublin, 1782) ; a second edition, with 
n reply to Dr. John Clark’s answer, was pub- 
lished at London in 1782, and also at Dublin, 
part of the reply being from Johnson’s pen, 
This was followed, in 1784, by ‘ A Rejoinder 
to on Answer from Mr. dark on the subject 
of Ossian’s Poems.’ He nest published 
‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of . . , 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, containing many valu- 
able Original Letters, and several interesting 
anecdotes, both of his literary and social 
connections. The whole authenticated by 
living evidence ’ (nnon.), London, 1786, 8vo, 
an extremely rare work. 

He had been induced by Johnson to re- 
nounce Presbyterianism and to take holy 
orders in the church of England. He subse- 
quent^ graduated B.D. from Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1800. On 1 May 179.3 
he was presented by Sir Charles Kemeya 
Tynte, hart., to the rectory of Ohelvey, 
Somerset. In 1801 he pubushed at Bath 
‘ Suggestions respecting a Plan of National 
Education, with Conmctuies on the probable 
Consequences of non-descript Metbomsm and 
Sunday Schools ; ’ and ‘ The Life of Hannah 
More, with a Critical Review of her Writings. 
By the Rev. Sir Archibald MacSarcasm, 
bart.,’ appeared in London in 1802. He died 
at Chmvey on 16 Sept. 1831, aged 83 
{Bristol Mirror, 24 Sept. 1831). 

[Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816; Bos- 
woll's Life of Johnson ; Enropem Mag. 1782, i. 
88 ; Gent. Mag. 1781 pp. 261, 621, 1801 ii. 
1116, 1117, 1831 ii. 378; Hslkett and Laing's 
Diet, of Anon. Lit. ii. 1478; lit. Memoirs of 
living Authors, 1798, p. 247; O’Donovan’s IiMh 
Grammar, Introd. p. Iviii ; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. v. 377, 6th ser. zi, 486, zii. 76, 7th ser. 
ix. 280, 807, 391, 498; Rrid’s Bibl. Scoto- 
Celtica, pp. 61, 56.] T. 0. 

SHAW, WILLIAM (1797-18631, agri- 
cultural writer, eldest son of John Shaw of 
Bath, was horn there in 1797. He spent two 
years (June 1818 to June 181 B) at Wadham 
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College, Oxford (Gabdutee, Re/f. ii. 281), 
and was adznittea to the Inner Temple on 
20 June 1823, being called to the bar on 
22 Not. 1833. He first came into pablio 
prominence in connection with his efforts 
towards the establishment of the Royal Agri- 
ciiltnral Society (MABTHTBAtr, Thirty Tears' 
Peaoe, It. 448, ed._1878). He took a leading 
partdn the preliminary work of forming this 
socioty, and at the inau^ral meeting held 
on 9 May 1838 [see under Sfekcbb, Johit 
Chabbbs, third Habl SrniraEBjhewaschosen 
the first secretary, a position which he re- 
signed in the follornng year, when he was 
elected (7 Aug. 1839) a member of the 
conncil. He was at this time editor of the 
‘ Mark Lane Express ’ and of the 'Farmer’s 
Magazine,’ and hta pen was busy fbr many 
jreors in advocating agricultural reforms and 
improvements. In 1688 he started with his 
lifelong friend, Onthhert William Johnson 
[q. V .], the ' Farmers’ Almanack and Calendar,’ 
which continued to be issued annually in 
their joint names, nothwithstanding Shaw’s 
death in 1883, until 1872. In IS^ Shaw 
and Johnson hrought out on English edition 
of Von Thaer’s 'Principles of Agriculture.’ 

Shaw was a great supporter of farmers’ 
clubs, and a frequent speaker and reader of 
papers at them. The establishment of the 
^ondon) Farmers' Club in 1840 was 
matly owing to his efforts, and he was 
honorary secretary from 1840 to 1843. He 
read betbre this body six papers on tenant 
right and two on E^cultural statistica. He 
took up enthusiastically the then novel but 
soon burning question of tenant right. In 
1849 Shaw, with Henry Corbet fwho subse- 
quently succeeded him as editor of the 
'Mark Lane Express '), published a digest of 
the evidence on tenant right given in the 
previous year before the famous committee 
of the House of Commons presided over fay 
Philip Pueey [q. v.l This digest was very 
popular, and is still useful for reference; a 
second edition appeared in 1864. On 1 April 
1860 Shaw was presented with a service of 
silver plate by me tenant farmers for his 
advocacy of their cause, when he was de- 
scribed by the chairman who made the pre- 
sentation as ' the Gobden of Agriculture’ 
{Farmer's Mag, 1860, xxi. 407). He was 
one of the chief founders of the Farmers’ 
Insurance Company (established in 1840, 
and amalgamated in 1883 with the Alliance 
Insurance Company), of wMch he was 
managing director. He was managing 
director also of a less successful venture, 
the Farmers’ and Qraziers’ Mutual Cattle 
Insurance Association, established 1844, 
which fell into difficulties in 1849. 


Other financial ventures of his proved un- 
sacces'’ful, and during the time of the rail- 
way mania he became pecuniarily embar- 
rassed. In November 1832 he fied to Aus- 
tralia, where, some time in 1863, he died 
vary miserably in the gold diggings far up 
the country, with only a few pence in his 
pocket. He was married, but lived apart 
from his wife. 8haw was of commaudinu 
pre!>ence andhad fine features. There is asmaU 
portrait of him by Richard Ansdell (1843) 
in the rooms of tue Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety at IS Hanover Square. This was re- 
produced in the engraving of the society 
subsequently published in 1843. 

[Mark Lane Express and Farmer’s Magazine, 
passim ; Miunte-Books of the Royal Agricoltuial 
Society; Journal of Farmers' Club, February 
1877 and December 1892 ; private information.] 

E. CLe. 

S^W, WILLIAM (1823-1893), Irish 

r liticion, was bom in Moy, Co. Tyrone, on 
May 1823. EUs father, Samuel Shaw, 
was a congregational minister. He re- 
ceived his education privately, and spent 
some time at Trinity College, Buhliu, but 
never proceeded to a degree. Being in- 
tended for the congregational ministm, he 
studied at a theological seminary at High- 
bury, and in 1846 was inducted into the 
independent church in George’s Street, 
Cork. Shaw remained for four years in this 
position; but in 1830 definitely abandoned 
the clerical profession for a mercantile career 
on his marriage to Charlotte Clear, daughter 
of a wealthy com merchant in Cork. 

Shaw made bis first attempt to enter 
political life in 1869. At thegeneral election 
of that year he stood as a liberal for the 
old borough of Bondon, but was defeated by 
a small majority. He suffered a secimd de- 
feat in the same constituency in 1863, but 
In 1868 he was successful by three votes, and 
sat through the whole of the 1868-74 parlia- 
ment, atrenuously supporting the ohur^ and 
land legislation of Mr. Gladstone. When 
Isaac Butt [q. v.l formulated home-rule 
proposals in 1871, Shew, who in his youth 
had had some connection with the yoong Ire- 
land movement, accepted the new policy, and 
his position in the movement was so con- 
spicuous that he was called on to preside at 
a home-rule convention held at the Ro- 
tunda in November 1873. At the general 
election of 1874 Shaw was returned for the 
county of Cork without opposition as on 
avowed home-ruler. In 1877 he wag 
selected as the epokesman of his party on a 
motion for a select committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire into the demand for 
anlrish parliament. Until the death of Butt 
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in May 1879 he was a steadfast supporter 
of that politician. By that time, in virtue of 
the moderation of his views and the prudence 
and sagacity of his political conduct, he had 
earned a considerable position in the House 
of Commons, and his extensive business con- 
nections gave him a certain weight with the 
English uberal party beyond that possessed 
by mostof hiscmleagues. Shawwas accord- 
ingly selected to succeed Butt as chairman of 
the Irish party, and held the post until the 
dissolution of parliament in 1880. Perhaps 
the most important part of Shaw’s political 
career was ms appointment in 1880 to a seat 
on the Bessborough oommission, which was 
appointed to inquire into the tenure of Irish 
land [see Foksonbt, FBunsBiax GEonen, 
fourth Eabl Of BES 8 B 0 B 0 uaE||. It was upon 
the report of this commission that Mr. 
Gladstone mainly based the provisions of 
Land Act of 1881. On the passing of 
that measure Shaw is understood to have 
declined on offer of the post of laud com- 
missioner. 

Meanwhile his relations with his own 
pari^ had grown unsatisfactory. An active 
section of the party, led by Charles Stewart 
PameU [q. v.], disapproved his moderation. 
After the general election of 1880, when he 
was again returned for co. Cork by a very 
large maj^ority, Parnell and hie followers dis- 
owned hie leadership, and when he was pro- 
posed for re-election as chairman (17 Slay), 
Parnell was chosen by twenty votes ’to 
eighteen. Thenceforward, though he made 
some attempt in one ox rather violent 
speeches to recover hie position, Shaw and 
Ms friends, who had little sympathy with 
the land league movement and were op- 
posed to the creation of a peasant proprie- 
tary in Irdand, ceased to act with the ad- 
vanced section, and on 12 Jan. 1881 they 
finally and formally seceded from the Irisa 
party. From that time Shaw gave a general 
support to Mr. Gladstone, and the votes of 
himself and those with whom he acted saved 
the liberal government from defeat on at 
least one ocoasion. 

Though possessing a reputation for pru- 
dence and judgment whi^ in the political 
world earned him the sobriquet of ' Sen- 
rible Shaw,’ Shaw was unfortunate in 
later life in his commercial undertakinga. 
In 188S the Munster Biink, wMch he h^ 
practically founded and of which he was 
chairman, was obliged to close its doors. 
Shaw, being unable to meet his personal 
liabilities, was in 1886 declared a bankrupt. 
He had previously, on the dissolution of 
parliament in 1886, retired ^m pubUo life, 
maw’s last years were spent in semusionand 


in the shadow of commercial and'dium^ 
misfortune. He died on 19 Sept. 1896. ' 

[Luoy’s Diary of Two Parliaments ; McCarthy's 
Ireland since the Union ; private information 1 

0. L. P, 

SHAW- 
(1788-1866 

SHAW-LEFEVBE, OHAELES, Tis- 
coirtn; Evekslbv (1794-1888), horn' on 
22 Feb. 1794, was the eldest son of Charles 
Shaw, a barrister, of a Yorkshire family 
and M.P. for Beading from 1802 to 182o! 
His father on his marriage with Helena' 
only daughter of John Lefevre, a member oi 
a Normandy family long settled at Heck- 
field Place, Hortfordbridge, Hampshire, as- 
sumed the additional name of Lefevre. Sir 
John Shaw-Lefevre [q. v.] was his younger 
brother. Charles was at school at ■Winchester 
Ctollege, then went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1816 
and M.A. in 1819, and was colled to the bar 
at Lincoln's Inn in 1819, but practised very 
little. He at once took to politics and was 
active in his brother-in-law Samuel Whit- 
bread’s contestfor Middlesex in 1820, butftom 
his father’s death in 182S resided principally 
in Hampshire, interesting himself in county 
business and in the yeomanry drill. In 1830 
he entered parUament for Lord Badnor's 
pocket borough of Downton in Wiltshire, 
and in 1831, after a severe contest, was 
returned for the county of Hamp^re. The 
county was divided into two portions by 
the act of 1832, and thenceforward, t'dl Ms 
elevation to the peerage, he sat for the 
northern division. He was a steady sup- 
porter of the whig rovemment, hut, though 
he moved the admass in 1834, he spcke 
rarely. For some years he was chairman of 
a committee on petitions for private bills, 
and in 18S6 was chairman of a committee on 
distress. He was chairman 
committee on procedure in 
1888, and carried his report almost unani- 
mouMy. By attending closely to the work 
of these committees and to the forms of the 
house, and by his natural fair-mindedness 
and temper, he gained a reputation whioli 
led to his selection in 1839, in spite of 
Spring-Bice’s claims as the government 
candidate to succeed Ahercromby in the 
chair, lie was in fact rather the choice of 
the party than of its leaders. He was elected 
in a full house on 27 May by a majority of 
317 to 299 votes for Goulbum. He was 
re-elected in 1841, in spite of Peel’s posses- 
sion of a majority, winch could easily have 
ousted him, and again m 1847 and 1862, on 
each occasion unanimously. He proved 


aniculturol 
of the select 


KENNEDT, Sib JAMES 
i)> general. [See Kehbedx.] 
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himself a speaker of distinction. He set 
himself to reform procedure, and during the 
stormy debates on Irish questions in O’Oon- 
neU’s time, and afterwaras on free trade, 
maintained order firmly and impartially. 
HeTras Tery disnified,etTong,andtactful,and 
the business of the bouse benefited greatly 
W Ms election CWamoi®, JAfe of^ Lord 
JoknSussell, i. 323). A Tolume of his deci- 
sions -was published by the Hon. Hobert 
Bourke in 1857, and to Mm. is due the 
removal of many unsuitable forms now 
forgotten. In 1857, ha-ving served longer 
thim any other speaker except Onslow, 
he decided to retue, and -withdrew on 
11 March. He was then raised to the 
peerage on 11 April as YiscountEversley of 
Heckfield, and received a pension. He was 
nominated a church estates commissioner, 
which office he resigned in 1859 on becoming 
an ecffiesiastical commissioner, and was a 
-trustee of the British Museum. Though 
often present, he rarely spoke in the House 
of Lo^, but he busied himself in the public 
affairs of his coun^, where he resided at 
Heckfield; he was Mgh steward of Winches- 
ter, governor andlord-lieutenant of the Isle of 
Wight, colonel of the Hampshire yeomanry, 
and even down to 1879 was chairman 
of quarter sessions. He was mode a G.C.B. 
in 1885. He took a keen interest in sport 
and in agriculture, and was active almost 
till the day of his death, 28 Dec. 1S8S. He 
died at Ms house in Hampshire, but was 
buried beside Ms wife at Eensal Green ceme- 
tery, London, on 2 Jan. 1889. He married, 
24 June 1817, Emma Laura, daughter of 
Samuel Whitbread, M.F. for Bedford (she 
died in 1857), and by her had three sons, who 
died young, and three daughters ; the title 
became extinct on his death, but his nephew 
was created Baron Eversley in 1906. 

[Manning's Lives of the Speakers ; Walpole’s 
Hist, of England, iii. 480 ; McCullagh Torrens's 
Life of lArd Melbonrne, ii. 299 ; Annual Begi- 
star, 1888 ; Times, 29 Dec. 1888.] J. A. E. 

SHAW - LEEBVEE, SiE JOHH 
GEOBGE (1797-1879), public official, 
younger brother of Charles Shaw-Lefevre, 
viscount Everdey [q. v.], was second son of 
Charles Shaw, -who assumed the additional 
name ofLefevra on his marriage with Helena, 
daughter and heiress of Joto Lefevre of 
HecMeld Place, Hampshire a gentloman of 
Huguenot descent. John George was bom 
at 11 Bedford Square, London, on 24 Jon. 
1797, and educated at Eton, whence he pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, gra- 
duating as a senior -wrangler in 1818, and 
becoming a feUow of Trinity in 1819. He 
then spent some months abroad and made a' 


tour in Italy, devoting himself to acquiring 
French and Italian, In 1822 he entered at 
the Inner Temple, was called to the bar in 
1825, and beforelong met with some success 
os a conveyancer. 

In 1832 Shaw-Lefevre was selected by 
government to settle the divisions of the 
counties for the purposes of the Reform Act 
of that year. His recommendations were 
embodied in a series of reports and maps 
which were the result of great labour ; they 
were almost all accepted by parliament, and 

g ave general satisfaction. In October 1833 
e was elected to parliament os a liberal for 
Petersfleld by a m^iority of one vote, hut 
lost his seat on petition. Shortlv after- 
wards he was specially selected by Edward 
Smith Stanley (afterwards thirteenth earl 
of Derby) [q. v.] to be his under-secretary at 
the coloniu office. Here he at once became 
a member of the slave compensation com- 
mission. At the end of 1834 he was ap- 
pointed one of the three commissioners to 
carry into efiect the new Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, and one of the commissioners 
under whose auspices the colony of South 
Australia was founded. He was also pro- 
minently connected at this period -with the 

for twenty years, from 1842 to 11^2, he -was 
annually mected vice-chancellor. 

The severe work of reorganising the poor- 
law system told upon Sbaw-Lefevre’s health, 
and in 1841 he was transferred to the board 
of trade as joint-assistant secretary. He was 
almost immediately appointed one of the 
committee to inquire into the losses on ex- 
cheij[uer hills, and in 1846 of the South Aus- 
tralia committee. In 1843 he became a 
member of the emigration commission. In 
1846 he -was requested to mediate as to dif- 
ferences wMch had arisen between the RotoI 
Scottish Academy, the Edinburgh Royal In- 
stitute, and the board of manmactures ; in 
the result ha recommended the foundation 
of the National Academy at Edinburgh. In 
^e same year he was offered but declined 
the govemorsMp of Ceylon. In 1847, having 
unsuccessfully contested the representation 
of the university of Cambridge, he was 
placed on the ecclesiastical commission. In 
this new capacity he devoted special atten- 
tion to the questions of leases of church lauds 
and tho patronage of the bishops. 

In 1848 Shaw-Lefevre was appointed 
deputy-clerk of the parhaments, bnthe still 
continued Ms -work on commissions. In 
1360 he proceeded to Edinburgh for the 
double purpose of reporting on the fishery 
boBzd and making arrang^ents os to the 
unpopular annuity tax. He became a com- 
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missioner, with Lord Hatherley, for settling SHAWB. [See Sh vw.] 
the claims of the church lessees ; and when 

parliament reconstituted the ecclesiastical _ SHAXTOIT, NICHOLAS (1485 P-1 oog") 
commission, he became the unpaid church bishop of Salisbuw, born probably about 1485 
estates commissioner. Later in the same was a native of the diocese of Norwich. He 

year he successfully adjusted certain dis- may have been a younger brother of onu Tho- 

nutes as to pecuniary claims between the mas Shaxton of Hatheley (or Bale) in Nor- 
New Zealand Company and the colonial office. folk who, according to one pedigree (Acid. 
In 1861 he served with Lord Macaulay end MS. 65S3, f. 196, Brit. Mus.), died in April 
others on the inquiry into the Indian civil 1637. Nicholas studied at Cambridgo,wtmre 
service, which resulted in the adoption of he graduated B.A. in 1600. Soon after he 
open competition. In 1863 he served on was elected a fellow of Gonville Hall and 
the comnussion of inquiry into the inns of commenced M.A. in 1610. In 1620 he was 
court and legal education. appointed a universi^ preacher, and next 

In 1866 Shaw-Lefei're succeeded Sir year proceeded B.D. He is mentioned among 
George Hemy Hose [q. v.] as clerk of the par- those propagators of new views who used to 
lisments, and in the same year he and Sir frequent the ‘\Yhite Horse' (SrsYPU, Par- 
Bdward Ryan [q. v.] became the first two her, p. 12). He was president of PhysieVs 
civil service commissioners, performing the Hostel, which was attached to Gonville 
functions which were afterwards vested in a Hall, 1612-8, 

S aid commission. Although his multifarious In Pebruary 1630 be was one of the com- 
uties told upon his health, it was only in mittee of divines at Cambridge to whom 
1862 that he resigned the office of civil service at Gardiner’s instigation, the question of 
commissioner and the vice-chancellorship of the king’s marriage with Catherine of Atto^ 
the London University. He further served, gon was referred by tbe university, and his 
with other specialists, as a member of the name was marked by Gardiner as mvourable 
commissions on the digest of law (1866-70), to the king’s views. In May following he 
restored standards (1868-70), and endowed was one of the twuh e Cambridge divines 
schools (1869-71). As a member of the appointed to serve on a joint committee with 
digest of law commission he took a share twelveof Orford in examining Englirii books 
in the work of the ‘Revised Edition of the likely to disturb the faith of the people. 
Statutes’ and the ‘Analytical Index to the But nis own orthodoxy was called in ques- 
Statntes Revised.' He prepared an analysis tion not long afterwards ; and in May next 
of the standing orders of the House of Lorde. year, when be was admitted inceptor in 
Heretired&omoffice,onapenBiou,on6Maich divinity, though one of the regents wrote 
1876, and died on 20 Aug. 1879. asking RichordNix[q.v.], bishop of Norwich, 

Shaw-Lefevre became F.R.S. in 1820, a to give him a license to preach in his diocese, 
K.C.B. in 1867, and D.O.L. of Oxford in the bishop was not so easily satisBed. lium 
1868. In 1860 he was elected a bencher of inquiries made at Cambridge he learned that 
theInnerTemple. He was one of the founders the vice-chancellor had ceuaured two poiats 
of the Atheneaum and Political Economy, in a sermon which Shaxton hod preached 
dubs. In 1871 he presided over the educa- clerum on Ash Wednesday ; first, that it 
tion department oi the social science con- was wrong to assert publicly that there was 
gress at Dublin. no purgatory, but not damnable to think so $ 

He had a passion for acquiring languages, and, secondly, that no man could be chaste 
reading easily fourteen m olL including by prayers or fasting unless God made him 
Hebrew. He began Russian after he was so. He had also conmssed that he had prayed 
sixty-five. He translated and published at mass that the clergy might be relieved of 
‘The Burgomaster’s Family ’ (1873) from the celibacy. Thesepoiuts he had been persuaded 
Dutch; other translations into verse from to give u^ so as to avoid open abjuration; 
difierent languages have not been published, but the vice-chancellor had compelled him 
In this, as in his official work, his patience in and othera who proceeded that year in di- 
inquiry and quickness of insight were con- vinity to take a special oath to renounce the 
spicuous, _ _ errors of Wiolif, Hubs, and Luther. The 

Shaw-Lefevre married, in 1824, Rachel bishop, however, still insisted on a formal 
Emily, dai^ht^ of Ichabod Wright of act of abjuration, because he had purchased 
Mappeiley, Nottingham. His only son, the heretical hooks and conveyed them into his 
Right Hon. George John Shaw-Lefevre, was , diocese. And when Bimey was burned 
created Baron Eversley in 1906, , shortly afterwards at Norwiw, recanting at 

[Times, 32 Aug. 1879 ; Proo. Royal Soc. 1879, the stoke heresies much the same as Ship- 
No, 1 98 ; private infonnation.] C. A. H. ton’s, the bishop is reported to have said, 
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‘ Christ’s mother ! I fear I have burned Abel 
and let Cain go.’ 

In 1533, however, being then S.T.I*., Shax- 
ton was presented % the king to the parish 
dinrch of Fuggleston ^called Foulestone in 
the letters of presentation) in 'Wiltshire, and 
in the same jear (3 Oct.) he was made trea- 
surer of Sabsbury Oathedrcd. (Lii Neve, ed. 
Hardy, ii. 617^ His promotion was clearly 
due to A^e Boleyn, now queen, who ap- 
nointed him her almoner; and next year 
Dr. Bichoid Sampson [q.v.], dean of the 
Chapel Hoyal, cormaUy conceded Granmer’s 
request that Shaxton should preach before 
the king the third Sunday in Lent, although 
other arrangements had already been m^e. 
On 27 April 1634 he was promoted to a 
canonryinSt. Stephen’s, Westminster, which 
he gave up early next year on obtaining the 
bishopric of Salisbury. He was elected to 
that see on 22 Feb. 1636, and consecrated 
W Cranmer and two other bishops at St. 
^ephen’s Chapel, Westminster, on 11 April, 
the temporalities having been alrea^ re- 
stored to him on the 1st. He desired Crom- 
well to write to the canons of his cathedral 
to exact no oath of him fin his bishopric, as 
he received it only firom the king. A paper 
of this date speaks of a ‘ book,’ apparenuy on 
political matters, which he Imd submitted to 
the king, and on which various judgments 
were passed by those to whom it was shown. 
On 4 June he wrote to Cromwell, cordially 
approving the king’s letters directing the 
biwops to set forth his royal supremacy. 
On 8 July the liberties of his bishopric were 
restored, which were declared to have been 
forfeited by his predecessor. Cardinal 0am- 

^ ^uciy in 1686 Shaxton and Latimer ware 
assessors, with Archbishop Cranmer, in ex- 
amining a fanatic who said he hod seen a 
vision of the Trinity and Our Lady, and had 
a message from the latter to preaw that she 
insistedon being honoured as of old. Shortly 
after the same three bishops examined one 
Lambert (apparently the future martyr), who 
had said it was sin to pray to saints. Ss 
examiners were so far in sympathy with him 
that they all considered the practice un- 
neceesa:^, but said it was not to be de- 
nounced as sin. 

Shaxton owed his patroness, Anne Boleyn, 
at her dea^ 2001,, which became a debt to 
the king. Cromwell also assisted him in his 
promotmn, and received favours in return, 
such 08 the reversion of the chantership of 
sWxton’s cathedral and the promise of a 
prebend for a &iend. On Anne Boleyn’e 
death he wrote to Cromwell, piously hoping 
that he would he no less diligent in setting 


forth God’s word than when she wa« alive, 
although her conduct had unfortunately dis- 
honoured the good rau-^e which she luid pro- 
moted. Shortly afterwards, as a member of 
convocation, he signed not only the ‘articles 
about religion’ drawn up in iriSti, but also 
the declaration ‘ touching the sacrament of 
holy orders,’ and the reasons why general 
councils should he summoned by princes, 
and not by the sole authority of the pope. 
IVhen the Lincolnshire rebellion broke ont 
in October, be was called on to famish two 
hundred men out of his bishopric to serve 
the king, and he was one of the six bishops 
‘of the king’s late promotion’ whom the 
rebels complained of as subverting the faith. 
Not was he much more respected in In', own 
cathedral city, where the king's proclama- 
tions as head of the church were torn down. 
His own chaplain, a Scot, who had been a 
friar, was put in prison by the mayor and 
aldermen for a sermon in which be threatened 
to inform the king’s council of such matters. 
Shaxton indeed had other disputes with the 
mimicipal authorities, who claimed that the 
city was the king’s city, while he maintained 
that by a grant of Edward W it was the 
bishop’s. This was an old controversy, but 
complicated by the Deformation changes, 
which the city did not love. The mayor 
and aldermen wrote earnestly to Cromwell 
against Shaxton having a confirmation of 
tte liberties granted to his predecessors, and 
ultimately imprisoned under-bailifi 

GoodaU, notwithstanding that Cromwell had 
shown bini fayour for his zeal against popish 
observances. 

In 1637 betook port in the discussion among 
the bishops as to the number of the sacra- 
ments, opposing J ohn Stokeslev [q. v.], bishop 
of London, who maintained that there were 
seven. Along with John Capon aliaf Solcot 
[q. V.], bishop of Bangor, he gave an opinion 
in favour of confirmation os being a sacra- 
ment of the New Testament, though not 
instituted by Christ himself. He also signed 
< the bishops’ book,’ entitled ‘ The Institution 
of a Christian Man.’ In 1638 he issued in- 
junctions to his de^, which were printed 
at the time by JohnByddell(AujES, Typo^r, 
Antig,, ed. Herbert, p. 487). Like other 
bishops of that day, however, he exercised bis 
raiscopal functions subject to the control of 
Ckomwell, the Mug’s vicegerent, who, tired of 
the numerous comj^nts preferred ogMnst 
him, said once that Shaxton had ‘a stomach 

i i. e. temper] more meet for an emperor then 
or a bishop.’ 

Shaxton under-estimated the complete sub- 
servience required of him hythe Tiingand 
ciromwell. Writing to Cromwell in Decern- 
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her 1637, he apolo^sed hy reoaon of debt for 
not sendug the hmg a greater new year’s 
gift than 302. In 1688 he wee told that Ihe 
twg considered him ungrateful for hesitating 
to grant him an advowson, on the plea that he 
had already given it away. To satiaiy the 
Idngfhe was compelled to re-demandit of the 
grantee, and wrote that he was ‘in an hell’ 
at the rebuke. Next year ha was one of the 
bishops who opposed the dx articles in par- 
liament, till the king, as one of the lords 
present remarked, ‘ confounded them all 
with God’s learning.’ When the aet was 
passed he and Latimer resigned their bieho^- 
rica. He was desired, when he gave in lua 
resignation, to keep it secret; but it soon 
became known, and he wrote to ask Orom- 
well whether he should dress hire a priest 
or like a bishop. Early in July he was seen 
in company with the archbishop of Can- 
terbury in a priest's gown, ‘ end a sarcenet 
tippet about his neck.^ A. eongi was 
issued for Salisbury on the 7th. Shaxton 
was committed to the cuetody of Clerk, 
bishop of Bath ond WeUa. On 9 Nov. he 
wrote ftom hie confinement at Chew de- 
siring liberty and a pension. He and Latimer 
seem each to have Wn allowed a paneion of 
one hundred marka; but the first half-yearly 
payment was only made to him on 6 Dec. 
In the apiing of 1540 he, like Latimer, had 
the benrot of the general pardon, but was 
released only with a prohibition &om preach- 
ing or coming near London or either of the 
universities, or returning to his former dio- 
cese {Ziirvik letters, i. 216, Parker Soc.) 
For some years he lived in obscurity, during 
which time the prohibition against preacb- 
iug must have been relaxed, for he seems to 
have held a parochial charge at Eodleigh in 
Suffolk, whence in the spring of 1646 he was 
summoned to London to answer for main- 
taining false doctrine on the sacrament. He 
said when he left that he should either have 
to hum or to forsake the truth, and on 18 June 
he, with Anne Askew [q. v.] and two others, 
was arraigned fiot here^ at the Guildhall. 
All four were condemned to the fiame^ but 
the king sent Bishops Bonner and Heath, 
and his chaj^uns. Dr. Bohinson and Dr. 
Bedman, to confer with Shaxton and his 
fellow prisoner, Nicholas White, and they 
succeeded in persuading hath of them to re- 
pudiate their heresy. On 9 July Shaxton 
signed a recantation in thirteen aiticles, 1 
which was published at the time with a pre - 1 
fatory epistle to Henry 'Vm, acknowled^ng 
the Imge mercy to him in his old age. He i 
was then sent to Anne Askew to urge her 1 
to do likewise ; but Bonner had already tried j 
in vain to persuade her, and she told Shaxton I 


it would have been better for him that he 
had never been horn. Ho was appointed to 
preach the sermon at her burning on 16 July 
On ^nday, 1 Aug.— the day the London 
BiieriftBwero to be elected— be preached again 
at Paulas Cross, declaring *witb weeping 
eyes* how he fell into erroneous opinion, and 
urged his hearers to beware of heretical 
hooks. 



heresies, to sign the same articles as he had 
done. At his r^uest the king gave him the 
mastership of St. Giles’s Horoital at Nor- 
wich. Possibly it was in gomg down to 
Norwich that he revisited Hadleigh, and de- 
clared his recantation there also. He was 
toed with insincerity; but ftom this time 
hia life was at least consistent, and he ex- 
pressed great grief for what he called his 
former errors, even during the protestant 
reaction under Ed ward VI He was already 
married, but now put away his wife, giving 
her a pious exhortation in verse to live chaste 
and single. At the beginning of Edward’s 
reign, on 6 Mai-oh 1647, he was obliged to 
surrender to the king the Norwii* homital 
{B^.-Seeper ^ MHe JReeorit, Sth Eep. 
App. L 49). Under Mary he became suf- 
fragan to Thomas Thirlby[q.v.], bishop of 
Ely. Sittto at Ely on 9 Oct. 1666, along 
with the bishop’s climcellor, he wsra sen- 
tence on two protestant mort^, Wolsey and 
Pygot. Next year (1666) he was the chief 
01 a body of divines and la-^ers at Cambridge 
before whom, on PBlmSund[ayeve(28MaccD, 
another heretic, J ohn HuUier, was examined. 
He made his will on 6 Ang. following, and 
died immediately after; the will was proved 
on the 9tL He Paired to be buried iu Gon- 
ville Hall chapel, and left to that hoE his 
house in St, Andrew’s parish, Cambridge, his 
books, and some moneys. 

(Lelters and Papers of Henry Till, vola. iv. 
and onwards ; Orowley’e Confutation of Shox- 
ton’e Axtielee; Poxe's Antes and Monuments; 
Wriothesley’e Obron., Greyfriats Chton,, Narta- 
tires of the Days of the Bsfonnation (the last 
three Camden Soc.); Stowe’s Annals, p. 692; 
Cooper’s Atbenm Oantabr. ; Cooper’s Annals of 
Cambridge; Collett’s Oat. of Cains Coll. Library, 
i. 49 ; Kasmith's Oat, of Corpus Christi MSS. 
p. 496; Lansdowne MS. 979, ff. 176-7; Addil. 
MS 6829, f. 63 6 (Brit, Hus .) ; Sumet’s Hist, 
of the Heformatiou ; Strype’s 'Works.] J, G. 

SHEA, DAVID (1777-1886), orientalist, 
son of Daniel Shea, a farmer, was bom in 
the county of Limerick in 1777. He entered 
Dublin Dnlvei'sity on 8 June 1798, and in 
1797 obtained a swolarship in classics. Un- 
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fortunately several of his friends belonged to 
the Society of United Irishmen, and through 
them he ocqmred a knowledge of some of the 
secrets of &at association. In April 1708 
the Earl of Clare, vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity, held a visitation, at which he required 
the students severally to take an oath that 
they would inform against any whom they 
knewto be connected with the society. Shea, 
reusing to comply, woe expelled ftom the uni- 
versity. He come to England, and obtained a 
mastership in aprivate school. But his know- 
ledge of Italian soon procured him the post 
of wief clerk in a large mercantile establish- 
ment at Malta. While there he mastered 
Arabic, acquiring a knowledge not only of 
the classical language, but also of the chief 
current dialects. A project on the part 
of bis employers to open a factory on the 
east coast of the Black Sea induced him to 
study Persian also. But the firm being 
compelled to withdraw from the Levant 
altogether, he was recalled to England. 
There he made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Adam Clarke [q, v.], who found him em- 
ployment as a private tutor in the house of 
Dr. LaureU, and afterwards by his interest 
procured him an assistant professorship in the 
oriental department of the East India Com- 
pany’s College at Eadeybury. On the institu- 
tion of the Oriental Translation Eund, Shea 
was made a member of committee, and applied 
Mmself to translating Mirkhond’s ‘ History of 
the Early Kings of Persia,’ which was pub- 
lished in London in 1832. He next es- 
sayed a more important task, the transla- 
tion of 'the Dahistan.’ Before its conclusion, 
however, he died at Haileyhory College on 
11 May 1836. The translation of the 
* Dabist&n ’ was completed by Anthony 
Troyer, and published in Paris in 1843, and 
in London in 1844. 

[Private information ; Athensum, 1836, p. 
346; Troyer’s Introdnotian Co the Dabistan, 
p. 91 ; Tournal of Boyal Asiatio Society, 1837, 
App. p. 18 ; Webb’s Oompeudinm of Insb Bio- 
graphy, p. 470.] E. I. 0. 

SHEAPEB, SiEROaEBHALB (1768- 
1861), gfoneral, born in Boston, North Ame- 
rica, on 16 July 1703, was the third son 
of William Sheofie, deputy ooUector of his 
mMesty’s customs at Boston, by Susannah, 
elcfest daughter of Thomas Child of Boston. 
On 1 May 1778, through the influence of 
Earl Percy, he received on ^igmoy, and on 
27 Dec. 1780 a lieutenancy in we 6th foot. 
He served in Ireland from January 1781 to 
May 1787, and in Canada from July 1787 
to September 1797. Under the orders of 
Sir Guy Oarleton, first baron Dorchester 
Toil. XVII. 


q. V.], instructed by Lieutenant-governor 
John Graves Simcoe [q. v.], he was employed 
on a public misdon in 1794 to protest against 
certain settlements made hv the Americans 
on the south shore of Lake Ontario. Un 
6 May 1706 he obtained his company in the 
6th foot, on IS Deo. 1797 a majority in the 
Slst foot, and on 22 March 1798 a lieutenant- 
colonelcy in the 49th, He sen ed in Holland 
from August to November 1799, in the ex- 
pedition to the Baltic from March to July 
1801, and in Canada from September 1802 to 
October 1811. The rank of brevet colonel 
was conferred on him on 2.6 April 1808, and 
that of major-general on 4 June 1811, He 
again served in Canada from 29 July 1812 to 
November 1818. On 13 Oct. 1812 the troops 
of the_ United States took Queenstown on 
the Niagara, but on the same day Sheaffe, 
on the aeath of General Sir Isaac Brock, 
assuming the command of the British forces, 
recaptured the town, the Americaiu losing 
heavily in killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
In the fiillowing year, on 27 April, be de- 
fended the town of York (now known as 
Torontobwhen the losses of tneAmericanB in 
takmg tne place exceeded the total numbers 
of those opposed to them. Sheafie continued 
to command in the upper province and to 
administer its government until June 1813, 
and on hia retirement received flattering 
testimonials &om the executive council. For 
bis services he was, on 16 Jan. 1813, created 
a baronet of Great Britain, and further re- 
warded by the colonelcy of the 36th foot on 
20 Dec. 1829, and bis nomination as a general 
on 28 June 1838. He had a residence at 
Edswale, 00 . Glare, but died m Edinburgh 
on 17 Ju^ 1861, when hia title beoame 
extinct. He married, in 1810, Margaret 
daughter of John Coffin of Quebec ; die died 
at Bath on 1 May 1865, 

[Royal Military Oal, 1820, iii. 166-8; Bod’s 
PeamgB, 1851, p. 426 ; C^ent. Mug. June, 1833, 
p. 661; Ammid Begisto, 1812 p. 302, ISIS 
p. 180; Appleton’s American Biogr, 1888, v. 439. 
with portrait.] G. 0, B. 

amgARES , JOHN (1766-1798), United 
Irishmaji, fourth son of Henry Sheares, esq. 
of Oork, and Jane Anne, daughter of Robert 
Betteswoith of Whiterock, sister of Sergeant 
Betteaworth and a relative of the Earl of 
Shannon, was horn at Cork in 1766, Hia 
father was a partner in the bonking concern 
of Rogers, Travers, & Shsates, latterly gene- 
rally known as Sbeares’s harm; he was on 
occsmonal contributor to the ' Modem Moni- 
tor,’ the ohirf literary journal of Oork at the 
time. From 1761 to 1767 he represented 
the borough of Clouakllly in parliament, and 
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in 1766 assisted Dr. Charles Lucas (1718— 
1771) [q. T.] in passing a hill (Act 5, Geo. Ill) 
for the Wter regulation of trials in cases of 
treason, rrherehy a copy of the indictment 
was to be furnished to prisoners and counsel 
assigned them. !For his services he received 
a pension of 200i., which he vacated on hie 
appointment to the lucrative post of waigh- 
master of Cork. In 1774 he established a 
charitable institution in the city for the relief 
of persons confined for small debts. He died 
in the spring of 1776, bequeathing the bulh 
of his proj^rty to his eldest son, Henry (see 
below). Two other sons, Christopher and 
Bichara, died in the king’s service, the former 
as a soldier, of yellow fever, in the West 
Indies, the latter as lieutenant in the navy, 
while on board hismeijeety’B ship Thunderer, 
lost on the West Indian station in the great 
hurricane of October 1779. A fifth son, 
Bobeit, was drowned in saving the life of 
John when ashoys they werebathingtogether, 

John, whose youth was passed atGlasheon, 
on the outskirts of Cork, inherited ftom his 
father a small fortune of 8,0001. Intended 
from the first for the legal profession, he re- 
ceived a liberal education at home and at 
Trinity Collie, Dublin, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1787. He was called to the Irish, 
bar in the following year, and in 1792 he 
accompanied his brother Henry on a visit to 
his famil;^ in France. Here he became 
imbued with the political principles of the 
Bevolution, though at first not so deeply as 
to meventnim,it is said, when paying a visit 
to Versailles, from falling on Ms 'knees and 
vowing to plunge a dagger iin the heart of 
every ^nenchman he met if a hair of the 
head of Marie-Antoinette were toucdied. He 
was, however, present at the execution of 
Louis XVI in January 1798, and, returning 
to !E!ngland in the same packet-boat os 
Daniel O’Connell, he disgusted him by ex- 
hibiting a hondkercMef wMch he exultmgly 
declared to have been steeped in the murdered 
monarch’s blood. Having established him- 
self in Dublin, and being of frugal habits, 
buying hardly anything except books, he not 
merely managed to retain his fortune intact, 
but was making a fair income at the bar 
when he was drawn witMn the vortex of Irish 
politics. 

It is doubtful wheu precisely he became 
a TTnited Inshmon ; but in a speech in the 
House of Lords in July 1793, Lord Clare 
alluded to him and his brother as ’members 
of the French Jacobin Club ... in the pay 
of that society to foment sedition in this 
country.’ The statement was wide of the 
truth, but Sheares occupied the choir at a 
meeting on 16 Aug. when an address was 
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voted to the Hon. Simon Butler and Oliver 
Bond [q. V.] on their release from prison, and 
was with difficulty restrained from canyinff 
a message from the former to the lord 
chancellor. He showed his sympathy with 
the revolutionists by attending the funeral 
of the Eev. William Jackson vj in Mav 
1796, and when the ‘ Press,’ a violent anti- 

go vemment newspaper, was started hyAithur 

D’Oonnor [q. v.] in October 1797, Sheares 
become a frequent contributor to it. Owing 
to the editor’s acceptance of an article by 
Sheares signed 'Dion,' and addressed to Lord 
Clare, os ‘the Author of Coercion,’ the paper 
was suppressed on 6 March 1798, the day 
on which the article was to have appeared. 
The article was snhs^uently published in 
a volume called ‘ The Beauties of the Press ' 
London, 1800, pp. 666-74, and is reprinted 
by Madden in ‘ united Irishmen,’ 1st ser. ii. 
92-108. In the society itself Sheares pos- 
sessed little influence, and apparently took 
only a languid interest in its afFairs, heiug, 
it la said, mainly responsible for the un- 
organised state or comity Cork, wMch had 
been assigned to him and his brother. His 
practice at the bar, owing to the hostility 
of Lord Clare, did not prosper, and about 
Christmas 1707 he spoke of going to America. 
But his conduct was governed by his affection 
for a young lady of the name of Steele, to 
whom he had become greatly attacdied in 
1794, hut whose marriage with him was 
opposed by her mother on the ground of the 
laxity of his morals. 

After the arrests at Bond’s house on 
12 March 1798, when Sheares and Ms bro- 
ther were elected to vacant places in the 
directory, Ms whole natureseemed to undergo 
a change. He was indefatigable in Ms exer- 
tions to repair the loss the socioty had suf- 
fered. The rising was fixed for 23 May. On 
the 10th of that month he made the ac- 
quaintance of John Warneford Armstrong, 
a captain in the Bing’s County militia, who 
afterwards informed against him, Sheares 
revealed to him Ms plan for corrupting the 
army. Armstrong’s professions of sympathy 
completely deceived Sheares. The brothers 
were arreted on 21 May, and confined in 
Babnainham gaol. On 4 July they were 
arraigned on a charge of high treason before 
Ohie^justice Corleton, but the trial was post- 
oned till the 12th. On the eve of his trial 
hesres wrote to Ms sister Julia that, while 
he had no doubt about Ms own fate, he be- 
lieved that Henry would escape. They were 
defended by Ourran, Flunket, and MM7aBy, 
but there is little doubt that the prosecution 
were beforehand fully acquainted with the 
line of defence adopted by them (through 
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MolXally). The only -witness against them 
-was Armstrong, but additional evidence -was 
furnished in the shape of an inflammatory 
proclamation, intended to be published -when 
the revolt was announced, written avowedly 
by John, but found in Henry’s possession. 
In the ezisting state of the law of treason in 
Ireland (1 & 2 Philip & Mary, cap. 10, un- 
moved by 7 & 8 'Will. HI, cap. 3), one 
accuser -was held to be sufficient. 

The trial had proceeded for flfteen hours 
whenCiman, sinhingwith ezhaustion, moved 
for an adjournment. The motion -was opposed 
by the attorney-general, John Toler (subse- 
quently fourth Earl of Norbury) [q, v.], and 
at eight o’clock on the foUowtng morning a 
verdict of ‘ guilty ’ against both the prisoners 
was returned. A painful scene followed (cf. 
Hadt ‘Wiide’s poem. The JBrothera), Des- 
-perate efforts -were made to save the life of 
Hei^, -whom the fear of death and the fate 
awaiting his family completely unmanned. 
John’s only thought was for his brother, for 
whose fate he Mt he was responsible (cf. 
Babbutgioe’, Bite and Fall of the Irish 
Nation, p. 865). After the trial the brothers 
were removed to Newgate. None of their 
frienda or relativea were admitted to see 
them, and on. the following day (14 July) 
the 3 r were publicly executed Wore the prison. 
Their heads were cut off and, with their 
bodies, laid in the crypt of St. Michan’s. 

Hbhkv Skeabes (1763-1798) , John’s senior 
by thirteen years, born at Cork in 1763, was 
educated at Trinitsy College, Dublin. He 
entered the army, but three ^ars afterwards 
resigned his commission in the 61at regiment 


of foot, and, adopting the legal profe.ssion, was 
called to the bar in Alichaelmas term 17S9. 
He married, in April 1782, Alicia Swete, a 
lady who for his sake had rejected the hand of 
John Fitzgibhon (subsequently Earl of Clare) 
[q. V.] She was reputed on heiress, but, owing 
to her father’s failure, brought no dowry 
to her husband. She was the mother of four 
children, and died on 11 Dec. 1791, being 
buried in the cburcbyerd of St. Peter's, Aun- 
gier Street. The children were taken charge 
of by her parents, who were living in France, 
and it was while visiting them there that 
Henry imbibed his notions of republicanism. 
He had inherited the bulk of his father’s pro- 
perty, amounting to about 1,200/. a year, but 
nis extravagance compelled him more than 
once to draw on the slender resonrces of 
his brother. He married, secondly, in 1796, 
Sarah Neville, of Mary Mount, co. Kilkenny, 
by whom he had two children. As a barris- 
ter he was not very successful. In his poli- 
tical action he was wholly governed by the 
stronger will of his brother. 

[Madden’s United Irishmen, 1st ser. vol. ii. ; 
Dublin Mag. 17SS; Doian'a Loucb of Cork in 
Journal of the Cork Hist. Archmol. Soc. 1st sor. 
ii. 237-42 ; Tenison’s Private Bankers of Cork, 
ii. let ser. i. 246, and Cork M.F.a, ib. 2Dd ser. 
ii. 276 ; Castlereagh Corresp. i. 148, 160, 227, 
268; Fitzpatrick’s Secret Service under Pitt, 2nd 
edit.; Eovell's State Trials, zzrii. 266-398; 
O'Eeeffe’s Life and Times of O'Connell, i. 37 ; 
Lecky's England in the Eighteenth Centniy, viii. 
33, 48, 189-91 ; Froude's English in Ireland, ed. 
1887, iii. 319, 390, 39C, 307, 403, 611, 628.1 
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Scoles, Joseph John (1798-1868) . . . 941 

Scololmr, AnUiony ifl, 1648) .... 942 
Booloker, Anthony (ft. ie(M). See under 
Bedoker, Anthony {fl. 1548). 

Soozbnrgh, Sn Bobert de (d. 1840) . 948 

Scoresby, William (1760-1829) . . 94S 

Bcoresby, WiUiam (1789-186^ . .944 

Scoresby-Jackson, Bobert Edmund (1886- 
1867). Bee Jackson 
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Scory, J'olin {S. 1685) , , . . • 04fi 

Scoti, See also ScoU. 

Soot. David (1770 ?-188i) . . . .947 

Scot or Scott, Ihomaa [fl. 1606), Sco undor 
'Scott, Tliomas (1680 ?-1026). 

Scotland, Henry of (1114 ?-1102). See Henry. 
Scotataivet, Six John of (1586-1070). Sec 
Scott, Sir John. 

Scott. See alao Scot. 

Scott, Alexander (13S5 ?-1684) . . . 048 

Scott, .^exander John (1708-1840) . , 948 

Scott, Alexander Jolm (1806-1800) . . 960 

Scott, Andrew (1767-1889) . . .961 

Scott, Benjamin (1788-1880), See under Scott, 
Ihoiuaa (1747-1821). 

Scott, Benjamin (1814-1802) .... 652 
Scott, Caroline Lucy, Lady Scott (1784-1867) 962 
Scatter Scot, Cuthbert(d. 16041 . . . 958 

Scott, Daniel, LL.D. (1094-1769) . . .863 

Scott, David (1800-1849) . . .964 

Scott, Elizabeth (1708 7-1776), See under 
Scott, Thomaa (1706-1776), 

Scott or Scot, George (d. 1085) . 060 

Scott, Sir George Cnlbert (1811-1S78) 067 

Scott, George Lewie (1708-1780) . 901 

Scott or Scot, Gregoi 7 (d. 1670) . 901 

Scott, Harriot Anne, lA,dy Soott (1810-1894) 902 
Scott, Helenu^M.D. (1700-1821) . . . 902 

Soott, Henry, Earl of Deloraine (1070-1780) 902 
Scott, Henry, tliird Duke of Bncdeuch and 
filth Dnke of Quaeneharry (1740-1812) . 903 

Scott, Henry Toung Darracott (1822-1883) . 804 

Soott, Hew (1791-1872) 906 

Scott, Sir Jiunea {fl. 1670-1000) . . . 006 

Scott. Jamea (known aa Eilzroy and aa Orof ta), 

Duke of Monmouth and Bucoleuch (1049- 

1086) 0(10 

Scott, Jaanee, D.D. (1788-1814) . . , 076 

Scott, Sir Jamea (1790 7-1872) . . .976 

Soott, Jamea Bobert Hope- (1812-1878). See 
Eope-Scott. 

Soott, Six Jamea Sibbald David (1814-1886) . 970 
Scott, Sir Jolm (d. 1486), See under Scott, 

Sir William (d. 1360), 

Soott or Scot, John (fl, 1680) , 670 

Soott, Sir Jolm (1484 7-1638), See under 
Scott, Sir William (d. 1860), 

Scott or Scot, John ( fl, 1660) , , , 077 

Scott, Six John (1670-1016), See undor Soott, i 
Six William (d. 1360). 

Scott or Soot, ^r John (1686-1670) . . 977 

Scott, John (1689-1696) . . . . .979 
Scott, John (fl. 1064-1606) . . . 979 

Soott, John (1780-1788) 980 

Scott, John, Earl of Olonmell (1789-1798) . 981 

Soott, ofterworda Scoit-Woring, John (1747- 

1810) 084 ' 

Soott, John (1788-1821) 936 

Scott, John (1774-1827) 088 

Soott, John (1'777-1684), See under Soott, 
Thomaa (1747-1821), 

Scott, John, firat Earl of Eldon (1761-1888) . 987 

Soott, John (1798-1846) 904 

Scott, John (1794-1871) 906 

Soott, Jonathon, LL,D. (1761-1829) . . 996 

Scott, Joaeph Nicoll, M.D. (1703 7-1700) , 997 

Soott or Scot, Michael (1176 7-1284 7) . . 997 

Scott, Michael (1789-1836) . . . 1000 

Scott or Scot, Patrick (fl. 1820) , , 1001 

Scott or Scot, Beginald ox Beyiiold (1688 7- 

1699) 1001 

Scott, Bobert 1777-1841) . , 1008 


Soott, Robert (1811-1887) .... 1008 

Soott, Bobert Biaaot (1771-1811) . . looi 

Soott, Bobert Edon (1779-1811) . . . mn i 

Scott, Samuel (1710 7-1772) .... looi 
Scott, Samuel (1710-1788). See under Soott. 

Jolm (1780-1783). 

Soott, Sarah (cl. 1706) ..... loog 
Scott or Soot, Thomaa (1423-1600). See 
Botherham. 


Soottor Soot, Tbomaa,Lord Potgormo (1480?-^ 


1689) 

Soott, Sir Thomaa (1686-1694). See undor 
Soott, Sir William (d. 1360) 

Soott, Thomaa (16807-1820) . 

Scott or Scot, Thomaa (d. 1660) . 

Soott, Thomaa (1796-1776) . . . . 

Scott, Thomaa jl747-1891) . , . . 

Soott, Thomaa (1780-1885). Soo under Scott, 
Thomaa (1747-1821). 

Scots, Thomaa (1746-1842) . . . . 

Scott, Thomaa (1808-1878) . . . . 

Soott, Sir Walter (1400 7-1662) . 

Scoti, Waller, first Lord Soott of Bucolenoh 

(1666-1611) 

Soott, Walter (16607-1629 7) 

Soott, Walter, Earl of Torraa (1044-1693) . 
Soott, Walter, of Batchella (1614 7-1004 ? ) . 
Soott, Sir Walter (1771-1832) 

Soott, Walter Frauois, fifth Duke of Buc. 
oleuoh and seventh Duke of Qneeuahorry 
(1800-1884'. Seo undor Soott, Henry, 
third Duke of Bucolenoh and fifth Duke 
of (Jueensherry. 

Scott, Sir William (cl. 1860) .... 
Scott, Sir William (1469-1624). Bee under 
Scott, Sir William (cl. 1360). 

Scott or Scot, Sir William, Lord Balwonrie 
(d. 1682) .... 

Soott, Sir William (d. 1068) . 

Soott, Sir William (1074 7-1726) 

Scott, William, Lord Stowull (174fi-lH".9) 
Soott, William (1707-18181 . 

Soott, William (1818-1872) . 

Scott, William Bell (1811-1890) 

Soottow, Joahua (1618-1998) 

Sootus or Erigena, John (fl. 860) 

Sootua, Mariauus (1028-1082 7). See Ma- 
rianna. 

ScotuB, Mnooriua (d. 1168). See Macorina. 
Sootua, Duns (1260 7-1808 7). See Duns, 
Joannes Sootua. 

Scongod, Henry (1060-1678) .... 
Soougol or Scougall, Jolm (1646 7-1780 7) . 
Bcougal or Scougall, Palriolc (1607 7-1682) . 
Booulev, John (1804^1871) .... 

Scovell, Sir Georgo (1774-1801) . 
SaratclUey, Sir Peter Henry (1886-1886) 
Scriba, or The Boribo, Bobert (fl. 1170). 

See Bobert of Bridlington. 

Borimger, Henry (1600-1672). Bee Sorym. 
geour. 

Sorimgeour, Six James (1660 7-1012). See 
Sorymgeour. 

Scriven, Edward (1776-1841) . . 

Scrivener, Frederick Henry Ambrose (1818- 

1891) 

Sorivener, Matthew (fl. 1660) 

Sorogga, Sir William (1028 7-1088) 

Borogga, Sir Williom (1052 7-1606). See 

under Sorogga, Sir William (1028 7-1683). 
Soroop, Laurenoo (1677-1048). See Ander- 
ton. 
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Sciope OT Scroopc, Adiian (t601-lfi60). lOTO 
Bcrope oi Scroope, Sir Adrian (d. 1667'. See 
under Scrope or Setoope, Adrian. 

Scrope or Scroop, Sir Cnrr (1610-1660) . 1071 

Scrope, Sir GeoSvey le (d. 1840) . . . 1072 
Scrope, Georpp Jnlinq Poulett (1797-1878) . 1070 
Scrope, Sir Henry le (d, 18C6 . . . 1073 
Scrope, Henry le, fir.-t Baron Scrope of 

Maabam (1813-1001) 1070 

Sciope, Henry le, tldid Baron Sciope of 
Mnaliam (1376 7-1416) . . . 1077 

Scrope, Henry Ip, ninth Biron Scrope of 

Bolton (1384-13021 1078 

Scrope, John le, fifth Baron Scrope of Bolton 

(1483-14!)aj 1070 

Scrope, John (1602 7-1732) .... 107.> 
Bcrope, Iliohard le, first Baron Sciope of 

Bdton (13277-1408) 1080 

Scrape, Bichaidle (18307-1405) . . . 1082 

Scrope, Thomas (d. 1401), also called Bradley lUUo 
Scrope, William le, Horl of Wiltshire (1351 7- 

1889) 1086 

Scrope, William (1772-1832). . . .1088 

Scrymgeour or Senrayer, Henry (1306-1572) 1088 
Scrymgeonr, Sir James (1330 7-1612) . . 1039 

Scrymgeonr, James, second Viscount Dnd- 
hope (c2. 1644). See nndcr Scrymgeonr, 

Sir James. 

•V'SpjQi'mgeoar, John, Visconnt Dudhope (d. 
1648). See under Scrymgeonr, Sir James. 
Scrymgeonr, John, tWd Visconni Bndhope 
and first Earl of Dundee (d. 1688). See 
under Scrymgeonr, Sir James. 

Scudamore, Sir Charles, H.D. (1779-1849) . 1090 
Sendomore, Franh lyes (1823-1684) . . 1091 

Scudamore, John, first Viscount Scudamore 

(1801-1671) 1092 

Sondamore, William Edward (1813-1881) . 1095 

Soudde^Henry (d. 16597) . . .1036 

Sonlly, Denys (1778-18o0j . . . .1007 

Soolly, Vincent (1810-1871). See under 
ScuUy, Denys. 

Seafield, Earls of. Sea Ogilyy, James, first 
Earl, 1664-1780; Ogilyy, James, third 
Earl, 1714 7-1770. 

Seaforo, Barons. See Ellis, Charles Bose, 
first Boron, 1771-1845; Ellis, Charles 
Augustus, second Baron, 1700-1868. 

Seatoith, Earls of. See Hackenzie, Senneth, 
fourth Earl, d. 1701; Mackenzie, William, 
fifth Earl, d. 1740. 

Seaforth and Mackenzie, Lord. Bee Hnmber- 
ston, Erauoie Mackenzie (1734-1815). 

Beagar, John (d. 1656). See under Segar or 
Seager, Francis. 

Seogei, Charles (1608-1878) .... 1097 
Seager, Edward (1812-1883) . . . . 1098 

Seager, Francis ijl. 1349-1603). See Segar. 
Seagraye, Bobert (1608-1760?) . . .1009 

Senlly, John (1747 7-1796) .... 1099 
Seaman, Lazarns (d. 1676) . . . 1100 

Seaman, William (1606-1890) . . . 1101 

Seamus Dali {fl. 1712). See Moccuairt, 
James. 

Searchfield, Bowland (1666 7-1622) . 1102 

Beorle, Thomas (1777-1849) .... 1102 
Beaton. Sea sJeo Seton. 

Seaton, Baron. See Golbome, Bit John 
(1778-1863). 

Seaton, Edward Cator (1816-1880) . . 1103 

Seaton, John Thomas (fl, 1761-1806] . . 1104 

Seaton, Thomas (1684-1741) . . . 1104 

TOl. IVH. 


Pzr.E 

Seaton, Sir Tliomas (180i’-l -76) . . , lini 

Seahoid, John (1786-l«'Si . . , .1100 

Seaward, Samuel (lSiJO-1842'. Pee under 
Seawiird, John. 

Sebhi, .Saehbi, er Sebba (d. 693 7) . . HOT 

Sehert. See also Sigebert. 

Sebert, S.aberpt, or Sabi >rl. 618?) , . 1107 

Sebright, Sir John Snniid»r3 (1767-1346) . 1108 

Seeker, Thomas (1C9J-17C8) . , . 1103 

Seeker, William (d. 1111 

Peckford nr Sackford, Thomas (1315 7-1" - 1111 

Seourib, J*,liu \fl. 1360) .... Hla 

Seenris or Hatchett. Kic'.iael (fi. 151 3'. ^.e 
under Sfcnris, John. 

Setldine, Edmund 1 1836-1808) . . . lllj 

Seddmg, John Dando (I*- Js-lbOl ) . ,1110 

Seddon, Felir John Vaughan (17!'n-l''t3 . 1114 

Seddon, John (1644-1706 . . . 1114 

Seddon, John (1719-1760) . . . . Hli 

Seddon, John (172.7-1770) .... 1113 

Seddon, Thomas I177J-1790). . . .1110 

Seddon, Thomas (l&21-lS3ii) . , . 1110 

Sedgwick, Adam 1 1786-1S7.I i . . .1117 

Sedgwick, Daniel (1814-1879) . , . 1120 

Sedgwick, James (1773-1851) . , . 1120 

Sedgwick, John (16917-1CJ3). tinder 

Sedgwick, Obadiah, 

Sedgwick, Obodiah (1600 7-1668) , . lUl 

Sedgwick, Thom.’.ii, D.D. (y( 1330—1313) .1122 

Sedgwick, William (1610 7-1669 7) . 1120 

Sedley, Catbarine, Conntass of Dorchester 

(1667-1717) 1123 

Sedley, Sir Charles (1630 7-1761) . . . 1123 

Sednlms (if. 828) 112d 

Seebohm, Henry (1882-1603) . . .1127 

Seed, Jeremiah (1760-1747) . . . .1127 

Seeley, Sir John Bobert (1884-1693) , . 1128 

Seeley, Leonard Benton (1881-1893), See 
under Seeley, Bobert Benton, 

Seeley, Bobert Benton (1708-1880) , , 1131 

S( enmn or Zeeman, Enoch (1691—1744) . 1132 

Seemann, Berthold C.nl (1826-1871) ■ ■ 1162 

SeSdd, Sefrid, Semfiid, or Sailed II 

(if. 1204) 1133 

Segar or Seager, Francis ( fl. 1649-1668) . 1184 

Segar, Simon \fl. 1660-1712), See under 
Segar, Sir William. 

Seg.ir, Sir William [d. 1683) .... 1185 
Segraye, Gilbert de [d. 1234) , , , 1136 

Segraye, Gilbert de (d. ISIS ?) . , . 1137 

Segrave, Gilbert de (d. 1316) . , , 1187 

Segraye, Sir Hugh (d. 1385 7) . , . 1137 

Segraye, Jehu de (12607-1823) . , . 1138 

Segraye, Nicliolae de, first Baron Segrave 

(12887-1205) 1140 

Scgiavc, Kkhulas de. Lord oi Stowe 

(d. 1322) 1142 

Segraye or Sbdgraye, Stephen de < if. 1241) . 1148 

Segraye, SteTiheu de (d. 1333) , . , 1144 

Segnaide, John (fl. 1414) .... 1145 

Eegnier, John (1763-1836). See under 
Segnier, William. 

Begmer, Wiliiom (1771-1843) . . . 1145 

Seguin, Aim Childe (1814-1688). Sec under 
Seguin, Arthur Kawoid Sheldtn. 

Segnm, Arthur Edward Sheldon (1800-1862) 1146. 

Smriol (fl. 680) 1147 

Selbome, Earl of. See Palmer, Bonndell 
(1812-1805). 

Selby, Charles (18027-1868). . , .1147 

Selby, Prideaux John (1788-1867). , .1148 

Selby, WaJfoid Daiin (1845-1889) . .1149 

4t 
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Bddon, John (1581-1054) .... 1160 

Selkitk, fifth Earl o{. Bee Douglas, Thomas 
a771-1820j. 

Selkirk, Alexander (1676-1781) . . . 1162 

Sellar, Alexander Oraig (1885-1890). See 
under Sellar, Fatnek. 

BeUar, Patrick (1780-1861) .... 1183 
Bellor, William Toung (1896-1890) ■ . 1181 

Scdler, Ahednego (1616 7-1706) . . . 1161 

SeUer, John {fl. 1700) 1186 

Sellon, Baker John (1769-1866) . . . 1186 

Sellon, Priscilla Iiydtia (1821-1876) . . 1186 

Sellyng, Bichard (ft. 1160) . * . . 1107 

Selred or Bselried (d. 716) .... 1167 

Selvach (d,. 799) 1167 

Selwyn, Sir Charles Jasper (1818-1869) . 1108 

Selwyn, George Augnstns (1719-1761) . . 1109 

Selwyn, George Augustus (1809-1878) . . 1170 

Selwyn, William (1776-1865) . . 1171 

Selwyn, William (1806-1876) , . . 1171 

Seinpill. See also Sample. 

Sempill, Francis (1616 7-1682) . . . 1172 

Sempill, Hew, deventh Lord Sempill (d. 

1746) 1173 

Sempill or Semple, Hugh, Hugo Sempiliua 

(1696-10641 1178 

Sempill, Sit James (1666-1026) . . . 1178 

Sempill or Semple, Bobert, third Lord Sem- 
pill (d. 1872) 1175 

Sempill, Bobert (1680 7-1695) . . . 1176 

Sempill, Bobert (1696 7-1605 7). See under 

Sempill, Six James. 

Sempill or Semple, William (1646-1683) , 1177 

Semple. See also Sempill. 

Semple, David (1808-1878) .... 1178 
Semple, George (1700 7-1789 7) . . . 1178 

Semple alitta Semple-Disle, James George 

(/. 1799) 1179 

Semple, Bobert (1766-1816) .... 1179 
Sempriugham, Gilbert of (1083 7-1189). See 
Gilbert. 

Semur, John (ft. 1880). See Somer. 

Senan(488?-644?) 1180 

Senates, oalled Bravonins (d, 1207) . . 1181 

Senchan (ft, 610) 1181 

Senes, John (d. 1740} 1182 

Sengbam, William (ft. 1200) .... 1182 
Senhouse, Sir Humiihrey Fleming (1781- 

1841) 1183 

Senhouse, Biohard (d. 1028) .... 1183 
Senhouse or Sever, William (d. 1605) . . 1183 

Senior, Nassau William (1790-1801) . .1183 

Senlis or St. Lis, Simon de, Earl oi North- 
ampton and Huntingdon (d, 1109) . . 1180 

Senlis, Simon H de, Earl of Northampton 
(d. 1163). See under Senlis or St. Lis, 
Simon de, Earl of Northampton and Hun- 
tingdon, 

Seppinge, Sir Bobert (1767-1840) . . . 1187 

Sexes, william (d. 1679 7) . . . . 1180 

Sergeant. See also Sargent, 

Sergeant, John (1622-1707) .... 1189 
Sergison, Charles (1064-1732) . . . 1192 

Serle, Amhtuso (1742-1812) .... 1102 
Serlo ^Jfl. 960 7). See under Serlo, called 
Grammaticus. 

Serlo of Bayeui (10867-1104). See under 
Serlo, called Grammaticus. 

Serlo, called the Fidest (rX, 1147). See under 
Serlo, called Grammaticus. 

Serlo, called Grammaticus (1109-1207 7) . 1192 

Sermon. William (1029 7-1079) . . . 1103 


fAOL 

1194 

1194 


1196 

1197 
1197 
1103 

. 1198 
1190 

1109 


1202 

1203 
1208 

1208 

1204 
1206 
1206 

1200 


Senes, Dominic (1722-1798) , 

Senes, John Xhemae (1760-1826) , 

Senes, Lavinia Janetta Horton de (1797- 
1871). See under Serres, Mrs. Olivia. 

Senefl, Mrs. Olivia (1772-1834) . 

Seivioe, John, D.D. (1888-1884) . 

Setohel, Sarah (1808-1804) . 

Seton, &r Alexander (l7. 1811-1840) 

Soton, Sic Alexander, first Earl of Eunilv 

(d. 1470) 

Seton, Alexander (d, 1642) .... 

Seton, 8u Alexander, first Earl of Duufermi 

line (1666 7-1622) 

Seton, Alexander, sixth Earl at Eglinton 
(1688-1661). Bee Montgomerie. 

Seton, Alexandor,yiBcoant Kingston (1621 7 

1691) 

Belon, Sir Alexander, Lord Fitineddon 

(1689 7-1719) 

Seton, Alexander (1814-1852) 

Seton, Charles, second Earl of Dunfermline 

(d. 1678) 

Seton, Sir Christopher [1278 7-1806) , 

Satan, George, first Lord Seton (d. 1478) . 

Seton, George, fourth Lord Seton (d. 1549] . 
Seton, George, fifth Lord Seton (1680 7- 

1685) 

Seton, George, third Earl of Wintou (1684- 

1660) 

Seton, 6Garg& fifth Earl of Wintou (d. 1740) 1^ 
Seton, John, D.D. (14987-1567) . . .1209 

Seton, Sir John, Lord Borns (d, 1594) . , 1210 

Seton or Setoua, Thomas de (ft. 1844-1861) . 1210 
Seton, Sir William (d, 1744) See under 
Seton, Sir Alexander, Lord Fitmedden. 

Settle, Elkonah (1648-1724) .... 1210 
Settle, Thomas (ft. 1676-1698) . . . 1218 

Herenoka, Sir William (1878 7-1483 7} > . 1214 

Sever, Henry (d. 1471) 1314 

Sever, William (d. 1606). Bee Senhouse. 

Severn, Aon Mary (1883-1860). See Newton. 
Severn, Joseph (1798-1879) .... 1315 
SewnU do Bovill (d, 1267) .... 1317 

Sewsll, Samuel (1662-1780) .... 1217 
Seward, Anna (1747-3809) .... 1218 

Seward, Thomas (1708-1790). . . . 1229 

Seward, William (1747-1799) . . 1920 

Seward, William Wonman ( ft. 1800) . , 1221 

Sewel, William (1654-1720) .... 1221 
Sewell, Anna (1820-1878). Seo under Sewell, 

Mary. 

Sewell, George (d. 1720) 1228 

Sewell, Henry (1807-1870) .... 1224 

Sewell, Jonathan (1700-1839) . . . 1234 

Bewcll, Mary (1797-1884) .... 1236 

Sewell, Biohard Clarke (1808-1861) . , 1226 

Sowell, Sir Thomas (d. 1784) . , , 1226 

Sewell, William (1804-1874) . . . 1228 

Sexbnrga, Seaxburg, or Sexburh (d, 678) . 1229 

Sexburga.Saint (d. 698 7) . , . .1329 

Sexby, Edward id. 1668) , , . ,1280 

Scxred or Sexiiod (d. 020) .... 1281 

Sextsn, Biohard (d, 1668). See Argentine, 
Biohard. 

Seyer, Samuel (1767-1831) .... 1282 
SeyfEorth, Mis. Louiba (1798-1848 . Sea 
Sharpe. 

Seymour, Mrs. (ft. 1717-1728) . . . 1332 

Seymour, Aaron Orossley Hobart (1780-1870) 1388 
Seymour, Algernon, seventh Duke (1884- 
1769). See under Seymour, Charles, sixth 
Dake of Somerset. 
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SeTmonr, Iiadj Cfttlieiiiie, Coontesa of Hert- 
ford (1538 7-1S3S} .... .1384 

Befmoiix, Charles, dxth Duke of Soonetset 
(1662-1718) ....... 1286 

Seymour, Bdrraid, first Earl of Hertford aud 
Duke of Bomoraet (l506 7-1663) . . 1237 

Seymour, Edward, Lord Beauchamp (1661- 
1612). See under Seymour, Sir Edward, 

Earl of Hertford. 

Seymour, Sir Edward, Earl of Hertford 

(1689 7-1821) 1648 

Seymour, Sir Edward (1683-1768) . . 126U 

Seymour, Edward Adolphus, eleveuth Duke 
of Somerset (1776-1856) .... 1258 
Seymour, Edward Adolphus Seymour,iweIfth 
Duke of Somerset (1861-1885) . . . 1258 

Seymour, Edward James (1798-16661 . . 1251 

Sepnour, Eiunois, first Barou Seymour of 
Trowbridge (15907-1881) . . . .1255 

Seymour, Erauoie (Ingram), seaond Marquis 
d Hertford (1713-1832; .... 1236 

Seymour, Sir Primcia (1818-1890) . . 1237 

Seymour, Frederick Beauchamp Paget, Lord 
Aleastei (1821-1695J ..... 1253 
Seymour, Bit George Francis (1787-1870) . 1269 
Seymour, George Hamilton (1797-1880; . 1230 

Seymour, Henry (1612-1060). . , . 1280 

Seymour, Henry (1729-1805) . , , 1261 

-as^taSBi Lord Henry (180!i-1839) , . 1201 

Seymour, Lord Hugh (1759-1801) . , . 1201 

Seymour, James (1702-1702) . . . . 1262 

Seymour, Jane (1609 7-1537). See Jane. 
Beymout, Sir Juohael (1708-1884) . . 1202 

Seymour, Sir Michael (1802-1887) . . 1284 

Seymour, Miobael Hobart (1800-1874) . . 1265 

Seymour, Bobert. Bee Mottley, John (1092- 
1760). 

Seymour, Bobert (18007-1880) . . .1208 

Seymour, Thomas, Baron Sepnour of Sude- 

ley (16087-1649) 1208 

Seymour, William, first Marquis and second 
Earl of Hertford and seooud Duke of 
Somerset (I686-I66O1 .... 1371 

Seymour, Williem Digby (1833-1805; . , 1278 

Seymoui-Couway, Fr<uicis first Marquis of 
Hertford (1719-1794). See Conway. 
Seymout-Couw^, Francis Charles, third 
Marquis of Hertford (1777-1842). Sec 
under Seymour, Francis (lugram), secoud 
Marquis of Hertford.' 

Shaa, See Shaw. 

Shaokleiou, Ahralram (1097-1771) . . 1274 

BhaoHoton, John (cf. 1707) .... 1275 
6hackleton,EiohaTd (1728-1792). See under 
Shaokleton, Abraham. 

Shaoklook, Bicbotd {fl. 1575) , , , 1276 

Shedrach, Aeariah (1774-1844) . . . 1276 

Shadwell, Charles (fi. 171(1-1720]. See under 
Shsdwell, Thomas. 

Shadwell, Sir Charles Frederick Alcsauder 

(1814-1886) 1270 

Shadwell, Sir John (1871-1747) . . . 1278 

Shadwell, Sir Lancelot (1779-1860) . .1277 

Shadwell, Lawreuce (1823-1837). Bee under 
Shadwell, Sir Laueelot. 

Shadwell, Thomas (10427-1992) . . . 1278 

^aftesbury, Earls of. See Cooper, An- 
Siony Ashley, first Earl, 1021-1638 ; 
Cooper, Anthony Ashley, third Earl, 1671- 
1718; Cooper, Anthony Ashley, serenth 
Earl, 1801-1886. 

Shairp, John Campbell (1819-1885) . . 1281 
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Shakerley, Jeremy {fi. 1050 ) .... 1283 
Shakespear, John (1774-1858; . . , 1283 
Shakespear, Sir Bichmond (lamphell '1812- 

1881) 1284 

Shakespeare, William (1564-1016) . . 1266 
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Portnuts sad US' Shakespeare's Be* 
mortals . . 1353 1 pataticn . . 1323 

Shalders, George (1825 7-1873) , . . 1335 

Shank, John (1740-1823). Sec Schnnek. 

Shanks, John (d. 1030; 1836 

Shannon, Eirl of. See Boyle, Henry (1682- 
1704). 

Bbordelowe or Bcherdelow, Sir John de Id, 

1344?) 1838 

Shor^huU, William de Ifi. 1880; . . . 1387 

Sliarington or Shetin^on, Sit William 

(14957-15.73) 1887 

Sh irman - Crawford, William (1781-1861). 

See Crawford. 

Sharp. See also Shnrpe. 

Sharp, Abraham (1851-1742) . . . 1838 

Slump, Sir Cathbert (1781-1349) . . . 1389 

Sharp, Gronrille (1735-1813; . . . 1089 

Sharp, Jack Id. 1431) .... 1043 

Sharp, James (1013-1079) .... 1.843 

Sharp, John (1672 7-1648 7) . . . .1346 

Sharp, John (1815-1714) .... 1346 

Sharp or Sharpe, Leonel (1559-1611) . . 1349 

Slieip,Miclmel William 1(2.1840;. . .1830 

Sharp, Patrick ((f. 1815) . . . .1.159 

Sharp, Hiebard (1759-1835) .... 1331 
Sharp, Samnel (1700 7-1778). . . .1352 

Sharp, Samuel (18U-18S2) .... 1368 
Sharp, Thomas, D.D. (1093-1758). . .1354 

Sharp, Thomas (1770-1841) .... 1354 
Sharp, WUIiam (1749-1824) .... 1866 
Sharp, William (1805-1890) .... 1350 
Shaipe. See also Sharp. 

Sharpe, Bartholomew (j?. 1679-1682) . . 1867 

Sharpe, Charles Eirkpatrick (17817-18'!) . 1858 
Sharpe, ChaBotte (a, 1849). See nuder 
Sharpe, LoaiEB,afternatds Mrs. Seyfforth, 
Sharpe, Daniel (1808-1858) .... 1359 
Sharpe, Edmond (1809-1977) . . . 1309 

Shnipe, Eliza (1790-1874). See nndcr 
ShMpe.Loniso, afterwards Mrs. Seyfforth. 
Bhorpe, Gregory (171ji-1771) . . . 1861 

Sliarpe, James (1577 7-1030) .... 1362 
Sharpe, Lewis (jd. 1618) .... 1862 

Sbsipe, Louisa, afterwords Mrs. Seyfiartli 

(1798-1843) 1302 

Sharpe, Mary Anne (d. 1867). See under 
Bhaipe, Louisa, afterwards Mrs. Sey- 
fiartli. 

Sharpe, Boger {fl. 1010). See under Sharpe, 

X^WlBe 

Sharpe, Samuel (1799-1681) .... 1803 
Bharpeigh, AlezanJoi (Jf. 1607-1616) . . 1805 

Shorpey, William (1801-1880) . . . 1365 

Hliarpham, Edward (1570-1608) . . . 1307 

Sharyiles or Shorpless, James (1750 7-1811) . 1367 
Sharpies, James (lB3ji-1893). . , , 1363 

Bharxiles, Bolinua (d. 1888). Bee under 
Sharpies or Bbarjdess, James. 

Sharromr, Bobert (1680-1684) , , . 1308 

Shaw, Alexander (1804^1090) . . . 1369 

Bhaw, Sir Charles (1796-1871) . . . 1370 

Shaw, Cuthbert (1789-1771) .... 1371 
Shaw, Duncan (1725-1795) .... 1372 
Sliaw or Bhaa, Sir Edmund (d. 1437 7) . . 1372 

Shaw, Sir Frederick (1793-1870) . . . 1873 
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Shaw, John (1792-1837) .... 1378 

Shaw, John (1776-1832) .... 1878 
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Shaw, Joseph (1671-1783) .... 1371 
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Shaw, Mary (1814-1876) . . . . 1379 
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Shaw-Kennedy, Sir James (178S-180.1). Sea 
Kennedy. 

Shaw-Lelerre, Cluiiles, Viseonnt Eiersloy 
(1794-1888) .... 1888 

Shaw- Lefeyre, Sir John Oeoige (1797-1979) IDS') 


Shawe. See Shaw. 

Sha\ton, N’ ’’'olas (1433 7-1630) . . . 1390 

Shoa, Baviu ■ ' 530) . . . 1802 

Sheahe, bir Itoger Hale (1701-1951) . , 1893 

Sheaies, Henry (1753-1798). Seo under 
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